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Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R=Kedactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 

Sab. = Sabeean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr.= Sanskrit. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 

Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. sTargum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 

TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text, 
tr. translated or translation. 

VSS= Versions. 

Vulg.,Vg,= Vulgate. 

WH=Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


OM Testarmnt, 


Gn Genesis. Ca = Canticles. 

Bx=a Exodus. Is » Isaiah. 

Lv= Leviticus. Jer= Jeremiah. 

N u K N urn hers. La » Lamen tations. 

Bt - Deuteronomy. Ezk Ezekiel. 

Jos =5! Joshua, Bn = Daniel. 

Jg ss J udges. Hos == Hosea. 

Ru = Rutii. J1 = J oel. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel Am s= Amos. 

1 K, 2 K = I and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah, 

1 (3h, 2 Ch=sl and 2 J on == Jonah. 

Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr Ezra. Nah = Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab = Habakkuk. 

Est=: Esther, Zeph =: Zephaniah. 

Job, Hag=Haggal 

Ps = Psalms. Zee - Zechariah. 

Pr = Proverbs. Mai = MalacM. 

Ec= Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha, 

1 Es, 2 Es= 1 and 2 
Egdraa. Jth= Judith. 

b 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Estlicr. 

Wis= Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
astious. 

Bar= Baruch. 

Three = Song of the Three 
Children. 


Sus= Susanna. 

Bel 5= Bel and the 
Bragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac=l and 2 
Maccabees. 


New 

Mt= Matthew* 

Mk=::Mark. 

Lk^Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthians, 

Gal = Galatians, 

Eph= Ephesians. 
Ph=Philippians. 
CoIs=Colossians. 


Teetwmnt. 

1 Th, 2 Th=i and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. ^ 

Philem = Philemon. 

2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja=; James, 

1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev 5= Revelation, 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. Fob the Litebatttre 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baethgen=B(3f^my6 zur sem, Meligionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwin =:Di6*j{. of Philosophy and Psycholooy. 
3 vols. 1901-4^ if 

BBJct'h =:Nominalbildung in den sem, Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (^894). 

Benzinger=jye6. Archdologie, 1894. 

Brockermann = <xC5cA. d, arah, Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - Mom. Mechtshuch am dem 
funftm Jahrhunderti 1880. 

BnAge — Gods of the Egyptians^ 2 vols. 1903. 

Paremberg-Saglio=jDicf, des ant. grec. et rom.. 
1886-90. 

Be la^Saus8aye=XeAr5«cA der Meligionsgesch.^^ 

I)enzinger=XncAirt<^io?i» Symholorum'^^, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=sl)ie Philos, dL Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr„ 1906]. 

I)oughty=i4ra&m JDeserta^ 2 vols. 1888. 

Deutsche Mythologies ^ 3 vols. 1876-78, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mytliology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

PLmihmgeiT^MealencycIopddie jurBihelu. Talmud^ 
i. 1870 P1892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

PLoldL^x^^Altceltischer SpracMcJuUZt 1891 ff. 

Holtzmann-Z6pffel=s:Xeacic(w/. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
tmen\ 1895. 

HowittssiV'afm Tribes of S.E. Australia^ 1904. 

J abainville= Oowrs de Litt. celtigue, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etudes sur lea religions s4mitiques'^t 1904, 
Arahic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang A, Mitual, and Meligion^ 2 vols. 1899. 

LepsiusssJOs^/bwA/ar am Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenbergerssj^wjyc. des sciences religiemes, 1876. 

Lidzbarski=Xrawfi?5wcA der nordsem. Epigraphih, 
1898. 

McCurdy a iJujJory, Prmfmoy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-90. 

Muir»0#%. Sanskrit Texts, 1868-72. 

Muss-AmoItw-f4 Concise Dkt of the Assyrian 
Language^ 1894 ff. 


Nowack= XsAr^wcA d, heb. Archdologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly- Wissowa=i26ct^etiC2/0. der classischen Alter* 
tmnswissenschaft, 1894 if. 

Perrot-Chipiez^=if^5^. de Vart dans VantiquiU, 
1881 ff*. 

Preller=i?dmi5cA0 Mytholoqie, 1858. 

Beville=jS 0 ^i< 7 i(m- des peuples non-eivilis^s, 1883. 

Handworterhuch d. biU. Altertmm^, 1893- 

94. 

Kobinson=Bi5?tc<a^ Researches in Palestim^, 1856. 

EoschersrXea;. d. ar. u. rbm. Mytkologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=Tnc New Schaffdlerwg Emyclo 
pedia oflieligiom Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Bc)imkdl—BibeULexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schiirer=(?J‘78, 3 vols. 1898-1901 [if/P, 6 vols. 
1890 ff*,]. 

SchwallyssXcSfi?^ imch dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade = P‘c6. Wbrtcrhachzum AT, 1893. 

Smend=:X6Ar6i4cA der alttest. Iteligionsqcsch.^, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.):=iEistoriccd Geoqraphy of the Eoly 
Land\ 1897. 

Smith (W. B.)— Religion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Spencer Principles of Sociology^, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen* s= Native Tribes of Central A mtraiia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen ^ =; Northern Tribes of Oefdrdl 
AmtraZia, 1904. 

SwetessPAc OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

TVlor (E. B.)^ Primitive Culture^ ^Wi [‘*11K.)3], 

UeberwegssXTw^, of PhUosophy, JEng, tr., 2 vols, 
1872-74. 

Weber— Jildische Tkedk^ie auf Grand des Talmud 
u. verwandten Sehriften^, 1807. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der odtm Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religim qf the Am, 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson ssJIantim and Customs of the Andmd^ 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Z\xn7.=: jJie gottesdienstlichem Vortrdge der Judm*, 
1892. 


Encyclopedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 

wAbhandlungen der Sdchsisehen GesellKhaft 
der WiMonschaften. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, 

A A w Archiv ftlr Anthropologie, 

AAOJ American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW=s Abhiwdlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 

Wissenschaften. 

APssArokiv fiir Kthnographie. 

AEG and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

.ddrUssAHhandlungen der Gdttinger Gesellschaft 
der WisseuHchaften. 

.d^rPA^Archiv fiir Geschichte der Plulosophie, 

A //P= American Historical Review. 
diTTss Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

A JPh- American Journal of Philology. 

.d«/P^=r American Journal of Psychology. 
.d/PPP5== American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

^XrA= American Journal of Theology. 

Ailpy = Annales du Mus6e Guimet. 
APES^Amerimn Palestine Exploration Society. 
.dPP=:Archiv fffr Papyrusforschung. 

JPss Anthro|>ologicai liaview. 

.dPlTssArchiv fur Religicmswissenschaft. 
.dP«Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


1/Annco Hnciologique. 
A^lK/=Arch»oI(mcal Survey of W. Indk* 
Allgememe Zeitmig. 
i PA(r=Beitrlige zur alien GeH<*ldchto. 
PAA'<S's=Beitriige zur AssyritJogia u* i«ni. Sprwii* 
wissenschaft (odd. Delitzsch and Haapt). 
BCE=:BxLlletln de Correspondance llclldnlque. 
PP= Bureau of Ethnology. 

PG= Bombay Gazetteer. 

PX=Belium Judaicum (Josephus). 

PX5=Bamnton Lectures. 

PXP=Bulletin de Litt^rature EccMsIastIque. 

POP = Bab. and Oriental Ileeord. 

P5=s Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the Bxiibh School at Athens. 
P^8AA=:Bunetin de laSoc. arehlologique A Alex- 
andrie. 

BSA X*= BuIIetindelaSoc. d’AnthropoIogiede Lyon. 
PP^4P= Bulletin de la Hoc. d’Aiitfiro|M^logie, etc., 

Paris. 

P<80=: Bulletin de la Boe. dc Gdograpide. 

P7VS*:= Buddhist Text ScKuety. 

Biblical World. 

P.^aaBibliache Mtschiift, 
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OAIBL =Compte8 rendus de TAcad^mie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

(7J^= Catholic Encyclopaedia. 

CjP=: Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

(7(r^= Cults of the Greek States (Farnell). 

(7/= Census of India. 

(7/A = Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

(7/£^= Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarura. 

(7/G = Corpus Inscrip. Graecarum. 

(7JZ= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

<7/^= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

cell’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of JTAT'^; see below]. 

(7i2= Contemporary Review, 

(7ejK= Celtic Review, 

(7/i2= Classical Review. 

Church Quarterly Review. 

CSBZ= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DA (7= Diet, of the Apostolic Church. 

DACX- = Dict. d’Arch^ologie chr^tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cahrol). 

DR = Diet, of the Bible. 

D(7A=Diot. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

D(7D=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace), 

D(7G=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DiVRsssDict. of Nationsd Biography, 

DPAP=Dict, of Philosophy and Psychology. 

DIFA PF=Denkschriften aer Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

DDi= Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

DDr = Encyclopaedia Bi'itannica. 

DDPJ/=E^p. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

D/= Encyclopaedia of Islam, 

DDDssThe present work. 

Exp = Expositor. 

Expository Times. 

Pi/G=:Fragmenta Historicorum Grsecorum (coll. 

C. Muller, Paris, 1885). 

/X=: Folklore. 

FXt/ss Folklore Journal. 

JfDD== Folklore Record. 

DA = Gazette Arch4ologique. 

DDs= Golden Bough (Frazer). 

DDA=G(}ttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
DDW=Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kbnigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

D/AP=Gruiidriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
D/rP=:Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
D/F=Geschichte des judischen Volkes. 
DF/=(3eschichte des Volkes Israel. 
jErA/= Handbook of American Indians. 

DDR = Hasting’ Diet, of the Bible. 
fiTRssHistoria Ecclesiastica. 

Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

RrJ= History of Israel. 

EJ = Hibbert Journal. 

D‘t/P= History of the Jewish People. 
jaX = Hibbert Lectures. 

RW“Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

EWB = Handworterbuch. 

JA = Indian Antiquary. 

/DD=: International Critical Commentary. 

/(7(7= International Congress of Orientalists. 
J(7R= Indian Census Report. 

ID = Inscrip. Grsecae (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IDA =:Inscrip. Grsecae Antiquissimse. 

IDI= Imperial Gazetteer of India ^ (1885) j new 
edition (1908-09). 

JcIRss International Journal of Ethics. 

PrD= International Theological Library. 

JA = Journal Asiatique. 


JA PD = Journal of American Folklore. 

JA/= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JA D>S'= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
JA5R= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JA5Re=Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JRD= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JRPS= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 
JD=Journal des D^bats. 

JDTA =Jahrbucher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JP= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JDD5= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
P7/D= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 
fIiDS'= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JXA'= Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA= Journal of Philology, 

JPPA= Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, 
JPP^= Journal of the Pali Text Society, 

J§P:= Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JPA/= Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAa 9= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. ^ 
JRA>S^Ro = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRA/S'D=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRA5A= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JPDR= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
JP5=: Journal of Roman Studies. 

JPAR^= Journal of Theological Studies. 

AAP* = Die Keilinschriften und das AT^ 
(Schrader), 1883. 

RAP®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or/l/R=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 flf. 

DrDP = KeOinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878, 

DDR^= Li terarisches Centralblatt. 
DDPA=Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. Philologie. 
DDP= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
DP= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 
D5j8^=Leipziger sem. Studien. 

Jf=Mdlusine. 

iI!fA/RD = Mdmoires del’ Acad, des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MB AW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

il/DRf=Monumenta Germanise Historica (Pertz). 
if^JFssMittheil ungen der Gesellschaft fiir jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ = Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Juden turns, 

if/= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheil ungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 
il/R= Methodist Review, 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA D= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 
iVD= Nineteenth Century. 
W^IFR=Neuhebraisches Worterbuch. 

N/AC= North Indian Notes and Queries, 
JVRA'=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

JVC = Notes and Queries. 

WR= Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
iVTZD= Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

DRD= Oxford English Dictionary. 

0/^= Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

Onomastica Sacra. 

DDJD= Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
RA DR= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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LISTS OF ABBBBVIATIONB 


Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB= Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBjS?= P ublications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
P<7= Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM =5 Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
P<r=Patrologia Grmca (Migne). 

PJB = Preussische J ahrbucher. 

PX=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PiV$=sPunJ«3tb Notes and Queries. 

Pi2=: Popular Eeligion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PPP^=Prot. Eealencyclopddie (Herzog-Hauck). 
PPP= Presbyterian and Keformed Eeview. 

PP5== Proceedings of the Eoyal Society. 

PP^P= Proceedings Boyal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
PiSPA= Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

PTS=s Pali Text Society. 

BA =Eevue Arch4ologique. 

BA nth = Eevue d* Antnropologie. 

PA;? ss Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

BA ssw = Eevue d’ Assyriologie. 

PB=Eevue Biblique. 

PBPIF‘=Eeports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

Pfc Eevue Critique. 

BCel = Eevue Ceitique. 

Eevue Chretienne. 

7^2) iff = Eevue des Deux Mondes. 

BE = Eealencycdopadie. 

BEG = Eevue ties Etudes Grecqu^, 

PPy= Eevue Egyptologique. 

BEJ = Eevue des Etudes Juives. 

BEth = Eevue d’ Ethnograph ie. 

BGG—Die Eeligion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
PfrXP=: Eevue dTiistoire et de Litttoture re- 
iigieuses. 

PjSTPm Eevue de FHistoire des Eeligions. 

PMiff=! Eevue du monde musulman. 

BN sz Eevue N umismatique. 

PPssEecords of the Past. 

PPAss Eevue Fhilosophique. 

PO—Bdmisclie Quartalschrijt. 

BS ss Eevue s^mitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
anoienne. 

BSA —Eecueil de la Soc. archdologique. 
PBJssBeports of the Smitlisonian Institution. 
BTAFsz liecueil de Travaux rdlatifs k FAjch^logie 
et k la Fhilologie. 

PPpjsa Eevue des traditions populoires. 
PI%PAss»Eevue de Th^ologie et de Phiiosophie. 
PPrsaEecueil de Tnivaux. 
PFF=«Eeligionsge$ohichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeifcungen. ‘ 

B WB ss Eealwdrterbuch. 


BPA TF=Sitzungsberichte d, Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

BPP= Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

BEPrs Sacred Books of the East. 

NPOP= Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

BDP==Single-vol Diet, of the Bible (Hastings). 

i?Ar= Studien und Kritiken. 

BilfA=Sitzungsberichte d. Munehener Akademie. 

B>?<?lF=Sitzungsberichte d. KgL Slichs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWA IF=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAP A = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 

I Japan. 

i r(7= Tribes and Castes. 

PPB=: Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ = Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

rAP=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

Transactions of Eoyal Historieal Society. 

Transactions of Eoyal Soc, of Edinburgh. 

TB= Texts and Studies. 

PBBA = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Archae- 
ology. 

P27=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IFAJ= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

IF2'jOf= Wiener Zeitschrift 1 Kunde des Morgen* 
landes. 

^hr Assyriologie* 

PA=Zeitschrift fiir igyp. Sprache u. Altartums* 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift fhr die aittest. Wissen* 
schaft. 

Z'(Xfir=Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 

Z‘CP=Zeitschrift fUr celtische Philologie. 

ZD A =Zeit8chrift fUr dau tsclies Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitsohrift der deutaehen morgealtod* 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitsohrift des deutsehen Paliatiua* 
Vereins. 

BP s= Zeitsohrift fUr Ethnologie. 

BPP= Zeitsohrift fhr Keilscimftforsolmng. 

BirG= Zeitsohrift fiir KircliengeAohichfce. 

BirP= Zeitsohrift fiir katlioL Thaokgie. 
BPrX«Zeit«chnft ftir kirehl. Wiwettsehall und 
kirchl* Leben. 

Bif =s Zeitsohrift fiir die Mythologie. 

BPrr » Zeitsohiiffe fu/dle nmtmt 
schaft. 

BPAP == Zeitsohrift fiir PMl<»ophi# mi Fida* 

BPi^fis^eiteehrlft fiir Th^log^e und Elrehe* 

^F/jT = 2 Zeitsohrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVBW = Zeitsohrift fiir vergkHtfhtndi Becfite** 
wissenschaft. 

BW^r = Zeitschrift fdr wlweaieltaflllelif 

logic. 


[A ratall superior number designates the particular edition of the work mimmi h(k 
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SACRIFICE. 


Introductory and Primitive (E. 0. Jambs), 

p. 1, 

Babylonian. —See ‘Semitic.’ 

Buddhist (C. A. Keys Davids), p. 7. 

Celtic (E. Akwyl and J. A. MacOdlloch), p. 8. 
Chinese.— See Communion with the Dead 
(Cliinese). 

E^ptian,— See ‘Semitic.’ 

Greek (L. K. Faknkll), p. 12. 

Hebrew,— See ‘Semitic.’ 

Hindu.— Bee Worship (Hindu). 

SACRIFICE (Introductory and Primitive).— 
Sacrifice (Lat. sacrificium; sacer, ‘holy,’ and 
famre^ * to make ’) may bo defined generally as a 
rite in the course of which sometliing is forfeited 
or destroyed, its object being to establish relations 
between a source of spiritual strength and one in 
need of such strength, for the benefit of the latter. 
Tliis relationship may be one of communion, i.e. 
one by whicli strength is conceived to be irnparted 
to man (communal type); or, conversely, it may 
be one whereby a human weakness is held to be 
withdrawn and neutralized (piacular type). An 
instance of the first type occurs whenever the 
victim is consumed in a siicred meal, of the second 
wlienever it is treated as unclean and east away to 
beasts of prey. 

I. Origin.— It was not until the spirit of historical 
inquiry had come to pervade the study of religion, 
during the latter part of the last century, that 
scientific theories regarding the origin and signifi- 
cance of sacrifice were put forward by anthro- 
pologists. Hitherto the institution had been 
usually regarded as of divine appointment, since 
from Gn 4^® and He IP it appears that the divine 
authority sanctioned AbeFs offering, and con- 
sidered it, by faith, more acceptable than that 
of Cain. It need not, however, follow on theo- 
logical grounds that the ordinance is of divine 
origin because it is said that by faith Abel’s 
offering to Jahweh was a more excellent sacri- 
fice than that of Cain. For the Jahwistic writer 
treats sacrifice as a natural institution, an in- 
stinctive mode of worship, while the Priestly 
VOL. XL— 


Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 18. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 21. 

Jewish (M. Caster), p. 24. 

Muhammadan (T. H. Weir), p. 29. 

Roman.— See Roman Religion, Propitiation 
(Roman). 

Semitic (R. A. S. Maoalistbr), p. 31. 

Slavic.— See Aryan Religion, Slavs. 

Teutonic (S. G. Youngbrt), p. 38. 

Ug^ro-Finnish.— See Priest (ugro-Finnish). 

Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

creation-document ignores the existence of the 
rite altogether. But such a theory of the 
origin of sacrifice hardly harmonizes with the 
present tendency of historical theology or of 
the science of religions. To-day the divine origin 
of religious institutions is sought in the ever- 
developing minds of men rather than in sacred 
tradition. 

{a) E. B. Tylor , — As soon as it became ap- 
parent that sacrifice involved a natural desire on 
the part of man to establish a bond between 
himself and that which he conceived to he sacred, 
the way was opened for scientific investigation 
of the rite. E. B. Tylor was the first to enter 
the field with the hypothesis that sacrifice was 
originally a gift offered to supernatural beings 
to secure their favour or minimize their hostility. 
As this purpose gradually became transformed in 
the mind of the sacrificers, the dominant note 
became that of homage, which again passed into 
that of renunciation.^ 

Herbert Spencer was of much the same opinion. 
The origin of sacrifice, he says, is to be found in 
the custom of leaving food and drink at the graves 
of the dead, and as the ancestral spirits rose to 
divine rank the refreshments placed for the dead 
developed into sacrifiices.^ Now the conception of 
sacrifice as a gift to the deity is very wide-spread, 
especially among people in a relatively advanced 
state of culture. ‘Gifts,’ says Hesiod, ‘prevail 
upon gods and reverend kings.’ Offerings to 

1 PC?», London, 1913, ii. 376 f . 

2 Principles of Sociology^ London, 1885, i, 277 ff. 
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sacred trees, etc., are common in parts of Africa. 
Sacriiicial gifts are often odered to appease the 
sonl of the victim after a successful head-hunting 
expedition or similar escapade ; ^ and the numerous 
examples of the oblation of tlie firstfruits {q,v.) 
come under the same category.® The Hebrew 
term for sacrifice (minhah^ ‘ gift ') is used of both 
bloody and unbloody offerings, though from the 
time of Ezekiel {6th cent. B.c.) onwards it became 
a technical term for cereal offerings (Gn 4®^-, Lv 2). 
To this class^ too belongs the unction of sacred 
stones (menhirs, etc.) to the deity in the massiehhdh 
(g'.v.). Oblations of fruits, etc., were also pre- 
sented to local numina by being deposited within 
tip sacred precincts or thrown into sacred wells. 
Likewise the holocaust, or whole burnt-offering, 
that plays so important a part in the sacrificial 
system of the Priestly narrative in the OT can 
scarcely be regarded otherwise than as an offering 
of food— a gift— since it was all assigned to the 
deity. According to Robertson Smith, this type 
of sacrifice was evolved from the original sacra- 
mental meal by the discontinuance of the use of 
totemic conceptions, and the recourse to human 
victims to renew the bond between the worshippers 
and the^ worshipped. The eating of human flesh 
became in time repugnant to the mind of man, and 
the human victim was therefore oflered as a holo- 
caust. In process of time an animal came to be 
substituted for a human victim, and the whole 
burnt-offering resulted."* Thus he makes the 
holocaust a late derivative of an earlier rite in 
which the eating of flesh and drinking of blood 
played an important part®— a theory largely based 
on late Arabic practice. 

(b) Mobertson Smith . — Robertson Smith’s 
eneyclopesdia article on ‘ Saeriflee * ® marks a new 
departure in the history of religion. In his paper 
on ‘ Animal Worship and Animal Tribes,’ in The 
Journal of PhUoUgyJ discussing the question 
of fcotemxsm on the strength of the evidence hxr- 
nished by J. F. McLennan in the Fortnightly 
BevmwJ he proceeded to make totemic cult the 
bwis of saenfiee. In XS89 (two years after J. CL 
FrazePs eneyclomedia article on ‘Totamism’® had 
^peared) he published the well-known lecturi*s on 
The Mdiglon of the Semitce, in which, ivhilc he 
again snggijstea a totemic basis for Semitic re- 
ligion, he was careful to add ; 

* It is om thing to eay that the phenomena of Semitic mlMon 
emtry tis l»aek to tetembm, and another thinfir to say that they 
are all to bo explained from totemiain/ lo 

Nevertheless, he held that the conclusion that 
the Semites did pass through a totemic stage can 
be avoided only by supposing them, to be an excep- 
tion to the universal rule. He proceeded to restate 
his theory in order to overcome the difficulty 
malting from his view that the god became 
identified with the animal or plant kind hy the 
Wood-bond— a custom which he now regar^d as 
relatively late. On the new hypothesis he con- 
sidered the god, the victim, and the totemic group 
to belong to the same kin. The original totem 
IS female, and therefor© descent ‘follows the 
distaff’ in primitive society. With the intro- 
duction of patrilineal descent the totem became 
male. Sacrifice in the first instance is, he thinks, 
a communion established by a bond of kinship. 

A Tfm of the Slave Coast 

€ Afnm, boadon, ISllO, p. 40 IT. ; It B. Johnston, The 
Promtorate^ London, 1800, it m; Gm, pfc. i., The 
MagteAH, do, 1011, ii. SO. 

^ pa H., Tahoo and the Perik of the London, 1011, 
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J9lMt' ^ Com. and a/ tht WOd, London, 

Saigion qT the London, lf»4, pp. S5S-S8T. 
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In these lectures lie developed IiiH theory of tbe 
‘ theanthropic’ animal, at once god and liln.sman, 
as the originating cause of sacrirnuj of the com- 
munal type.^ lie considertsd Frazer to liave 
proved the existence of annual totem sacramentH 
involving actual communion in the flesh and hkaid 
of the sacred animal.® 

This view diHlinguishes{l) honorific, (2) piacular, 
and (3) mystical or sacramental ofIhringH. liin 
leading conception is the distinction between tlie 
view of sacrifice as a gift to the deity— the wor- 
shipper laying upon the altar the oficriiigs of the 
firsttruits of the harvest as a tribute to tlie god— 
and the view that regards it as a sacramental 
ritualistic act whereby the worshippers pass into 
actual communion with the god by partaking of 
food and drink in which the deity is immanent. 
In the Edigion of the Bmiitm Robertson Smith 
appears to confuse the two dlstingulsliable aspecth 
of sacrificial communion— tho mystic and the nmi* 
mystic. The kinship of man witli the divinity 
celebrated by sharing in a common meal, or in any 
other non-mystic manner, is by no means the 
same thing as a sacramental communion in the 
deeper and truly mystic sense, in winch the deity 
and man enter into vital relationship by the latter 
partaking of divine food (see artt. COMMUNloy 
WITH Deity). 

_ In support of his view that an expiatory func- 
tion may attach to the sharing of animal flesh, 
Robertson Smith <iuote.s numm-ous examples (sucdi 
as the shedding of blood and oflhritig of hair| In 
which there is no death of a victim and no idea of 
penal satisfaction given to the deity. In the 
Hebrew ritual he lays special stress on the zeblmh, 
Le. the ordinary festal sacrifices, vows, ant! free- 
will offerings, of which the daity^s share was the 
blood and tiie fat of the intestines, the rent of the 
carcass, after payment of certain dues to the priest, 
being left to tue worshipper for a somal 
This he contrasts with the oflbrings wholly given 
to the god, likening the distlnetion to 'that 
betw^een animal and vegetable offerings, the kttor 
not being conciliatory. This hy|K>thi»lH, however, 
takes no account of the holocauKt and Urn plaeuluin, 
expiatory sacrificcH in whfeh there no t’ommumu 
eating. To obviate this dfliiculty, liolmrfcaoti 
Smith propoundn the theory of the clcrivafbm ni 
these from an earlier rite m whudi the sucrificiiil 
meal played an impmiant part. 

I {c) F. Ii. t/c??w^.--Jevons, in his InfroJortitfP fo 
tko MiMoryof IkligionJ dmivf*j4 iriHpirationdlri'vtly 
: from liobertHon Smith’H theory, ha^^ing Id'^ ill-' 
vestigations on tho asHumplioh that a inCemic 
system was the earlioht h>rm of .’nociely. He 
supplies toteinlsm to have <trigirm tod In aroviuianf 
or alliance between a human stsdety and what tie* 
savage conceivei^ as an animii! elan orgnnizod on 
the same Imea as his own. At this niiip\ In* myn, 
‘man imagines all things, animate or iimiiimattf, 
to think and utt and feel like But 

anparently he forgets that the wivage. like the 
cfiiid, realizes that .some things are not alive. The 
primitive mind attributes mmm iq.v.) only tii 
those things that act abnormally or that present 
a strange or uncanny appearimee. dcvfins then 
argues that, since savages take up a i4r»»Kbfpnd 
against an animal speeies, therefore they may 
establish an alliance with iliera.® Exactly bow 
this alliance comes thereupon to Im rciiitorpr^*lcd 
as a real flesh and blood union between man and 
beast is a point over w'hieh ht passes lightly. 
Presumably lie would say that it vrm by a naturkl 
extension of the initiation rite, whereby a youth h 
anointed with tribal blood and m> become^ 
with a new life which k the common life of the 
1 mi p, mx ^ ik p, wx 
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clan. In tliis^ way the society heconies a religious 
community, since each initiated member partici- 
pates in the divine essence of its totem. In due 
course the animal is advanced to the status of a 
sort of superman — a hypothetical father of the 
human group. ^ 

The blood-covenant established, the rite of sacri- 
fice and the subsequent communion, he supposes, 
arose^ as the natural corollary from the savage 
principle that the blood is the life. The obvious 
procedure, if the ‘real presence’ of the totem-— 
the sacred ally of the people — be desired, is to 
shed its blood. In such a sacrificial rite the 
essential feature is that the worshipper should 
partake of the sacred animal so that its super- 
natural qualities may be absorbed and evil influ- 
ences expelled. 

On this hypothesis the offering of an animal as 
a gift to a superhuman being is the result of the 
domestication of animals, the victim, which was 
originally itself sacred, having degenerated into a 
mere food animal, now held inferior to a stone 
hewn into the likeness of a human god, assumed 
to possess anthropomorphic qualities.^ Thus arose 
the custom of sacrifice to non-totemic deities — the 
normal manner of approaching any god.® 

(d) Salomon Reinach, — Reinach, in GuUes, 
MytheSf et Eeligions^^ also professedly adopts the 
theory of Robertson Smith. With Jevons he 
thinks that the evolutionary processes which fused 
the communion type of sacrifice with that of the 
later sacrifice by gift were agriculture and the 
domestication of animals, dispelling the mystery 
surrounding the different forms of plant and 
animal life. Thus little by little the idea of a 
divinity hedging certain species of animals faded 
away, and man began to create the godhead in his 
own likeness. Yet there remained a tradition of 
animals sacrificed and eaten by the community. 
Therefore both sacrifice and banquet were re- 
tained in the belief that the god — anthropo- 
morphic now — smelt the blood and inhaled the 
smoke of the burnt-offering. To provide him with 
a representative, a priest assisted at the ceremony, 
until in the end he and his ritual completely 
dwarfed the part which ’was played by the body 
of the faithful, and, while the sacrifice and 
banquet still surviv^, their significance was 
wholly inverted.® 

(e) JL, Marillier . — Some anthropologists, how- 
ever, refuse to regard the theory of totemic sacri- 
fice as primitive. Marillier, e.g,, argues that an 
original bond of union between the god and the 
kin eliminates the need for sacrificial rites, and 
therefore makes initiation ceremonies superfluous.® 
On the other hand, if the common meal was the 
only bond between the god and the kin, it does 
not appear that the god is a totem. 

(/) E. Hubert and M, Mauss . — Hubert and 
Mauss think that the evidence of Semitic types of 
sacrifice may be only fragmentary, and in any 
case there is no proof that they are primitive. 
They hold that the numerous forms of sacrifice 
cannot be reduced to ‘the unity of a single 
arbitrarily chosen principle.’^ In view of the 
paucity of accurate accounts of early ritual, they 
reject the ‘ genealogical ’ or evolutionary method, 
and devote themselves to an analysis of the ancient 
Hindu and Hebrew sacrificial ritual. Thus they 
arrive at the following ‘ definition of type’ : 

* Sacrifice is a religious act, which, by the consecration of a 
victim, modifies the state of the moral person who performs it, 
or of certain objects in which this person is interested.* 8 

Like Robertson Smith, they think that sacrifice 

1 Id. p. 108. 2 Id. pp. 135, 139. 

8 Id. p. 230. ^ Paris, 1905-12, i. 108. 

8 Id. p. 104. 8 RHR xxxvi. [1897] 243. 

7 ‘ Easai aur le sacrifice,* L*AmUe. sodologique^ ii. [1899]. 

^Ib. 


establishes a nnion between the human and the 
divine. This is effected by the intermediation of a 
victim destroyed in the rite, and eaten by the 
worshippers or by the priests. But the^ victim 
must be ceremonially prepared for the rite, and 
freed from tabu after the ceremony has been per- 
formed. It must be remembered, however, that 
the rituals chosen by Hubert and Mauss for 
analysis are by no means primitive, and therefore 
can hardly be said to represent fairly the essential 
nature of sacrifice in the earliest cults of un- 
developed peoples. 

{g) E, Westermarck. — Westermarck takes the 
view that ‘ the idea that supernatural beings have 
human appetites and human wants’ led to the 
practice of sacrificial gifts being offered to them 
by men. ‘If such offerings fail them, they may 
even suffer want and become feeble and powerless,’ 
Thus ‘ in early religion the most common motive 
is undoubtedly a desire to avert evils.’ ^ The 
practice of human sacrifice, according to this 
writer, is based on the idea of the substitution of 
a victim for other individuals whose lives are^ in 
danger, which in course of time led to the offering 
of animals instead of men.® 

(A) J. G. Frazer, — Frazer, in the first edition of 
The Golden Bought says that the central idea of 
his essay — ‘the conception of the slain god ’—is 
derived directly from his friend, Robertson Smith. 
In the second edition, however, he virtually con- 
tradicts this statement, maintaining that he never 
assented to Robertson Smith’s theory. This 
change of opinion was apparently due to the fact 
that Frazer, on further investigating the subject 
in the production of his work Totemism and Ex- 
ogamy, came to lay more stress on the social side 
of totemism, whereas Robertson Smith throughout 
emphasized its religious aspect. Furthermore, to 
follow Robertson Smith meant destroying his 
newly-formulated stratigraphical distinction be- 
tween magic and religion. There could not, on 
this hypothesis, he any sacramentalism, Le, some- 
thing religions, in an age of magic. Therefore 
what on the face of it appears to him to be sacra- 
mental communion is for him simply a magical 
rite. It is difficult to understand how he reconciles 
this view with the fact that, in the highest and 
purest form of religion that the world has so far 
known, sacramental union with the Deity is the 
essential feature. To avoid deriving the slain god 
from the sacrifice of totemic^ animals, or from any 
operation of vegetation magic, Frazer is forced to 
find the origin of the rite in the slaying of the 
king. But, if the slain god is to be identihed with 
the slain king, the king must first be proved divine. 
Thus he argues that, since kings and chiefs are 
tabu, they must therefore be sacred, in the sense 
that they are possessed by a god or a spirit. The 
numerous examples quoted do not, however, cover 
the whole field of primitive religion. Moreover, 
by his own definition of tabu as negative magic,® 
he divides sacred things into two classes— those 
that are divine and those that are not divine. 
Now kings are divine because they are tabu ; and 
tabu is merely a ‘ negative magic.’ Once more we 
are faced with the problem of how to derive the 
religions from the non -religions. 

It is somewhat surprising that Frazer should 
have abandoned his original theory just at the 
moment when most remarkable evidence in favour 
of the mystical union between the totem or ‘ thean- 
thropic ’ animal and the totemite was forthcoming 
from Australia, on the authority of Spencer and 
Gillen. 

2. The Australian totemic rites. — By the per- 
formance of sacred ceremonies known as intichinma 


1 MT, London, 1908, ii. 611 ff. ; of. Gn 2820ff. 
a MI i. 469 ff. s ptj. i., The Magic Art, i. 111. 
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it appears tliat the Arixnta entleavotxr to aecure 
the nmltiplieation of Bonie particular animal or 
plant, and actually enter into wacramental relations 
with the totem. After the performance of inti- 
(ihkma at Emily Gap (a place specially associated 
with the mythical Alcheringa ancestors and the 
totems) the witchetty grub is tabu to the inemberH 
of the totem, and must on no account be eaten by 
them till it is abundant. ^ The Puriila and Kumara 
classes may eat it at any time, provided it be 
cooked in camp. After intkkiumaj when the 
totem is plentiful, large supplies are gathered, 
brought into camp, cooked, and stored away in bark 
vessels ailhdpitchi In due course — at the period 
analogous to harvest -time among agricultural 
people—they are taken to the unmmja, or menls 
cainp, wiiere all the men assemble. The leader 
grinds up the contents of thejoi^cAi betw^een two 
stones. _ Then he and the other men of the totem 
eat a little and distribute what remains to tho.se 
who do not belong to the totem. He repeats the 
operation with a pUchi from Ids own store. The 
witchetty grub totem may then eat sparingly of 
the grub.^ 

Similar rites take place in other totems in Central 
Australia, differing, of course, in detail, but every- 
where made up of the same essential elementsA 
Among the Undiara Kangaroo, e.f/., when an intickiuma 
ceremony is to he performed, the men jproceed to the foot of a 
hill on the slope of which two blocks of stone project, one 
above the other. One of these stones is supposed to represent 
a male, the other a female, kangaroo. The headman of tlie 
totem clan and a man who is in the relation of mother's uncle 
to him climb up to a rocky ledge, supposwl to be haunted by 
the spirits of ancestral kangaroos, and paint it with stripes of 
red and white to Indicate the red fur and white bones of the 
kangaroo. Wh«‘n thi.i h done, a certain number of young men 
sit on the top of the ledge, while the mm below sing of ttie in- 
crease of the kangaroos. Blood-letting follows. * The young men 
open veins in their arms and allow the blood to stream out on i 
to, and over, the «Kige of the sacred cercmtjnial stone which 
represenia the jmot where a ceU'brated kangaroo of the 
Alcherinjfa went down into the earth, its spirit part remaining 
in the stone which arose to mark the place.’** 

After the rite Inis l>een duly perfornuMl, th« young men go 
and hunt the kangaroo, bringing (heir spoils b.aek to th<> 
Here the old men, with the a/ufunin in the rnid-'t, e.n. 
a little of the flesh of the aiiimal and aiennt with the fat the 
bodies of Uiose who took j>art in the intirJtiumat aftiir which 
the meat Is divided among all the men assembled. The wen 
then decorate themselves witii totemic designs, and tlm nigiit 
is sjsint in singing songs relating to the exploita of the 
Alcheringa won. When this has l«en done, the animal may be 
eaten sparingly.® 

When men of the em\i totenx desire to perform intwhintna 
ceremonies, several of the men optui veins in their antis and 
allow the blood to stream on the ground till it is sstairaied. 
When the serum has coagulated, they trace designs in it in 
white, yellow, and blwrk, representing the different parts of the 
l)ody or an enm. Several men of the totem then areas them- 
selves to resemble emus and imitate the manners and customs 
of the binl. They fasten on their heads to represent 

the neck of the emu, and chant a song to the emu constructexl 
in the blood. They think that this act has the effect of pre- 
venting the totem from dimptmring, by Quickening 
embryos of the new generaUon.» 

la the TJnJIamba or Hakea-flower totem an inlMiuma cere- 
mony is performed by the men of the Bulthara and Panunga 
classes al a shallow, oval-shaped pit, by the side of which 
grows an ancient itefejo-tree. In the centre of the depression 
is a small projecting and much worn block of stone, which is 
supposed to repreHcnt a ma^ of Aato«-fiow«r». After the pit 
has been swept and songs sung inviting the tree to flower much 
and the blossoms to be full of honey, a young man is told to 
open a vein in his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle on the 
stone till it is covered. This done, tlie ceremony is complete. 
The stone is regarded as a cAttn'ttQa, and the spot £s forbidden 
to women, children, and the uninitiated,’ In other words, the 
ceremony has established a blood-bond between the totem and 
the totemites, and the place of the rite i» rendered sacred and 
therefore tabu. 

Spencer md Gillen, in a paper contributed to 
the lournal of tho Anthropologiml /nyl^tlf2^^e, say 
that for the tofcemite ‘the one essential feature (of 


1 Spencer.GdIen», pp. 170-179 ; cL E. O. James, Primitim 
Bttml awl JBelifi/, London, 1017, p. ISOff, 

SpencerJHHenft, p. 20:^. 

» /ft. p. 205 ff. ; Spencer JJiilen^ pp. 294, 296; J. p. Woods, 
XftHfM mtm *i/t% A Adelaide, 1S79, p. 1H7. 
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the ccrenioiiioB) ik the mwteHHity ef ident ifyhii^ 
himself closely with his totem.* * That is to‘s«y, 
by opening a ^vein in his arm upon the kanj^oiroii 
rocks, or eating Gie of the «a<n*ed animal, 
or liaving its fat— a snhsiamjc which wif.h the 
Australian ranks equally with the hlcHul as regards 
potency — rubbed on liis hoily, the totemite esiah- 
lishes a union of a sacrament.al nature with the 
totem. True, the present-day native explanatiim 
of the ceremonies is that they drive out in all 
directions the spirits of tlie kangaroos, etc., and 
so increase the number of the animals.” But is 
this the only purpose of tlie rites! 'Fo prevent the 
totems from vanishing from the laml, an alliance, 
in the nature of a blood-covenant, is made with the 
animal species by means of a solemn saerilitdal 
meal. The blood rite, therefore, has a twofoki 
efficacy. It is witli the communion aspect that 
we are here concerned. The slain kangarfHi chMely 
resembles a sacrificdal victim, althougli it can 
hardly be described as a ‘ metliator* lictweiui man 
and tne sacred specdcs, exactly in the ftense sug- 
gested by ItobertHon Smitli in his theory <d tinis 
* theanthropic * animal The nirmn concentralwl 
in the victim (especially in its hltaai) g(jes out ami 
gives stronj^th to the communicant, neutralizing 
his inlirmities by drawing them into itself. In 
this way, rather than as an intermediary between 
(;rtKl and man, the totem may lai regarded as a 
I victim, 

I Another diltbrence Ixjtween the Australian 
j and more advanced forms of sacrifice lies in tlm 
fact that the animal in this case i« naturally 
sacred, while ordinarily it acquirif.s this chararier 
during the rite. But a mYHti<* .sacnimcntal uni«m 
between the totem and tbe totemite U mm the 
less establishexl by the intwkimm ceremony. A 
man of the witchetty ^rub or emu totem be- 
lieves himself to be a wit<dmtty grub or an emtn 
In order to keep this quality, ha assimilates the 
flesh of the creature, Utat he may dwell in the 
totem and the totem in him, Thu stdanm prepara- 
tions show with what rc.vorcnf i,*i,! awe these sacra- 
mental meals are ngjuded by the native?,. 'Fhc 
fasts, the eJiurhiffti, the totemic dcconriions, 
sacred rocks and dcisigns, all testify thc--a«Trd 
atmo-spherc surroiimling the mystcric In Bn* 
blood ceremonies we see exemplihed not. unly ti»o 
means whereby a bbod-covenaut is uuule with th** 
totem, but also the psyesho logical coiu'i pt that in 
later cults devekim into the Hitcrificial '^io ddiug nf 
the^ blood of bulls and goats. As the Aninta 
sprinkle the sacred rocks or the f4d,emiu di’sign 
with blood, so, in the mwm advancml religiouH, the 
priest offers upon the altar the bltmd of the mcri* 
neial victim ( Ex Lv 

3. The primitive conception of sacrifice.— 
E. Durkheim maintiwns that both tlm 
forms of evolved sacriUee— the act id oblation and 
the act of communion— are found in germinal 
form in the intidmma rites. The tmly diffenmee, 
he thinks, is that in the later oflbrings the two 
acts in the intiohimm are |wirts of one umlivided 
rite, while in the Australian <*eremonk!.H they art^ 
sepanrted.** But, apart from the evidence of 
Strehlow that tiie hymn which is sung at tlie 
intichiuma of the kangax'oo descril^es the ofibring 
of a morsel of kangaroo-fat to make the fat of the 
kangaroos increase,* the act of oblation can hardly 
be said to form a part of the Australian totemie 
rites. Apart from this instance, and from offer- 
ings to the dead consisting of sttme hatch eis, 
clubs, water, and in modern times matches,® there 
t J4rxxvilLCl899127S. 
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is no evidence of gift-sacrifice in Australia. If, as 
we suggest, the intiohmma be regarded as the 
earliest forna of sacrifice, it seems that the rite 
automatically involves the union of the totem and 
the totemite through the communication to the 
latter of the mana resident in the former (especi- 
ally in the blood and its sacred flesh). The effect 
of this sacramental union is the neutralization or 
expulsion of the evil in man, by contact (as distinct 
from contract) with his supernatural ally. It is 
only when animistic and theistic conceptions arise 
that offerings of food are made to divine beings to 
secure their favour or to minimize their hostility. 
True, the Australian has a very real belief in 
tribal All-Fathers, but only as remote anthropo- 
morphic beings in need of nothing that man can 
give. Therefore they are not the recipients of 
sacrificial gifts. Consequently we contend that, 
in what K. R. Marett calls the ‘ pre-animistic ’ 
type of religion,^ the earliest attempts at sacrifice 
were means whereby the worshippers were placed 
in physical contact, after a sacramental manner, 
with their totem. But, it may be asked, do the 
Australians really represent a truly primitive 
people ? Have they not had countless generations 
in which to evolve social and religious institu- 
tions ? In order to answer these not unreasonable 
objections to a hypothesis founded on evidence 
from Australia, a brief survey must be made of the 
archaeological facts which we have at our disposal. 

4. Primeval sacrificial rites. — Within^ recent 
years numerous paintings and engravings of 
animals together with other designs have been 
discovered on the walls of palaeolithic caverns in 
France and Spain, ^ having, it is supposed, magico- 
religious significance. If these caves were not 
* pre-historic sanctuaries,’® why should palaeolithic 
man draw outlines of animals and fish in the dark 
recesses of a mountain ? Surely, if he were grati- 
fying his aesthetic tastes, he would have chosen a 
place open to the light of day, where he and his 
companions might enjoy the fruits of their labours. 
It therefore seems much more reasonable to regard 
such caves as Niaux and Gargas as sacred spots 
where primeval mysteries were duly celebrated, 
and which had to be approached with solemn and 
esoteric rites. In the latter rock-shelter curious 
interlacings and arabesques have been made, either 
with the fingers or with some pointed instrument, 
in the gluey clay of the walls and roof of the cave. 
These have been described as imitations of the 
scratches left by the claws of the cave-bear, perhaps 
a totem of these particular Aurignacians.^ In 
support of this view may be mentioned the numer- 
ous deep striae on the walls of the cave of Font-de- 
Gaume. On the floor of this cavern a great many 
bones of the cave-bear have been found, as well as 
striae corresponding to the rows of claws on the 
bear’s foot, and the red outline drawing of the 
animal at the end of the gallery. Of course, this 
is slender evidence upon which to base the assump- 
tion that palaeolithic man was given to toteraism, 
but, taken in conjunction with the cave-paintings 
representing animals and designs similar to the 
totemic decorations of the Central Australians at 
Emily Gap, and the incised figures painted over 
Avith Vermilion on the totemic grave-posts used by 
the American Indians, it makes it highly probable 
that these primeval inhabitants of Europe were 
acquainted with this primitive mode of social and 
religious organization. Moreover, the dots and 
bands in red and black ochre with which the 
pebbles found by E. Fiette at Mas d’Azil are 

1 The Threshold of Heligion^, London, 1914, p. xxi. 

2 Of. art. Art, * Note on the Use of Painting in Primitive 
Religion,’ vol. i. p. 821 ff. ; E. A. Parkyn, An Introd. to the 
St%idy of Prehistoric Art, London, 1915, pp. 19-131. 

8 Marett, pp. 203-220. 

4 U Anthropologic, xxi. [1910] 139, 142; cf. Marett, p. 217. 


decorated correspond to the designs on the 
Australian churinga, while the so-called hdtons de 
commandement may have played their part in 
primeval totemic ceremonies.^ But, ei^en if these 
paleolithic paintings had no totemic significance, 
it can hardly be denied that they were used for 
magico-religious purposes. 

It is well known that the modern ^ savage 
frequently depicts the image of a creature in order 
to obtain magical power over the real animal. 
F. H. Cushing describes the images of totems 
carved out of stone by the Zufii Indians, with a 
flint arrow bound to the ^ fetiche.’^ Likewise 
among the Ojibwa Indians the medicine-man 
makes a drawing of the animal to be hunted and 
paints the heart in vermilion, drawing a line from 
it to the mouth, along which magic is supposed to 
pass at his incantation.® Now, in the pre-historic 
caverns at Niaux and Font-de-Gaume bisons are 
represented with arrows painted in their sides, 
and, in the former, there is a curious desim 
showing a wounded bison surrounded by marks 
which have been likened to boomerangs. Such 
drawings are inexplicable except as a means 
whereby these ancient hunters endeavoured to 
procure success in the chase. 

It has been noticed that among the Central 
Australians, in order to cause a multiplication of 
the totem, intichiuma ceremonies were held in 
places in which the sacred animal is symbolically 
represented on rocks, or, in the case of the emu 
totem, on the ground. Since palaeolithic rnan, 
like his modern representative the Australian, 
Avas a hunter, depending on the chase for his sub- 
sistence, the conclusion seems inevitable that he 
too performed sacred ceremonies in the dark 
recesses of his ‘ sanctuaries ’ for the same purpose. 
Of course, it is not suggested that the totemic cult 
of modern aborigines is in any way identical with 
that of primeval man, but, judging from the 
numerous similarities between the two cultures, 
the Arunta rites appear to represent the nearest 
approach to the totemic mysteries celebrated by 
palseolithic man at Gargas, Niaux, and similar 
sites. If this is so, the rudirnentary conceptions 
of sacrifice set forth in intichiuTna, ceremonies 
formed part of magico-religious cult at least as 
early as the Aurignacian culture-period in Western 
Europe. 

5. Ideas connected with sacrifice. — {a) Com- 
munion. — Jevons is of the opinion that ^ the core 
of worship is communion.’ * This conception, if 
it is used in the wide sense of contact, is, as we 
have seen, the fundamental principle underlying 
the most rudimentary forms of sacrifice. Wherever 
totemism is found, a union with the sacred species 
is efiected by physical assimilation of the super- 
natural qualities of the divine animal or plant. 
A typical instance is the weU-lmown sacramental 
eating of the bear among the Ainus.® The Ainus, 
like many other primitive people, also eat sacra- 
mentally the new crops.® 

In New Caledonia the eating of the first yams of 
the season is a solemn ceremony in which the 
women take no part. 

Seven, or eight yams are dug up with the greatest precaution, 
wrapped in leaves, and carried before the great wooden 
images, rudely carved in human form. The yams are then 
cooked in special pots by boys, and eaten by them. The pots 
are afterwards buried, and the chief addresses the crowd, 
praying the images to give them a good crop of yams every 
year. The new yams are then dressed and eaten.'' 


1 L'Anthropologie, xiv. [1903] 357 *, cf. M. Bemardin, Mevti. 
savoisienne, Feb. 1876; Spencer-Grillen®', p. 128; of. art. Staff. 

2 2 JRBPW [1883], pp. 9-43. 

3 W. J. Hoffman, 7 JRJBJSW [1891], pp. 221-228. 

4 Introd. to Hist, of Religion, p. 226. 

5 A full description is given in art. Ainus, vol. i. p. 249 f. 

6 See art. Ainus, vol. i. p. 248^, 

7 pt. V., Spirits of the Com md of the Wild, li. 63. 
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SACRIFICE (Introductory and Primitive) 


Tho inlieront tondency, tlie yearning of the 
ftneble human soul to reaoh out towanlH and make 
itself part of the divine nature, which linds its 
satisiaetion in the Clirisiian Eucharist, is even 
more clearly set forth in tlie sacriheial ritual of 
tho native tribes of America. Tho most notable 
and instructive example is the custom observed 
among the Aztecs of sacramentally eating bread as 
the body of the god Huitzilopochtii or Vitzili- 
paztli. 

In addition to the holdinpr of a foMt at which the people ate 
their god sacranaentaily in tiie outwani anti visible shape «>f 
bread and grain, ^ they entered inuj a closer union bv iorlu;> hvjc 
dough with human blood. A youth was <‘liosen and nani!*d n>r 
the god. For months the person doomed to play the lai.d pari 
of divinity was treated with divine honour, and pennitt.e<t to 
taste all the joys of the world to which he was soon to bid fare- 
well. At tho expiration of the set time he was slain on the 
altar and his fresh blood was mixed with dough, which was 
divided among the worshippers and eaten.^ Thus they became 
partakers of the divine nature. 

Savages sometimes seek to enter into communion 
with the dead by eating part of the body of the 
deceased or by holding a feast m part of the 
funeral rites. Sometimes the flesh provided at the 
banquets is that of the dead man liimself, as in 
the case of the Bieri,^ More frequently animal 
victims, whose blood and soul the dead man luis 
consumed, are slain and their flesh is eaten by the 
survivors to establish a sacramental union with 
the deceased. The Nicobar Islanders hold a feast 
at the grave ‘ in tho presence of tho dead ’ after a 
funeral,^ and in Melanesia the chief mourner takes 
a piece of fowl and of yam and calls the names of 
those who have recently died in the place saying, 
‘This is for you.*® 

Eobertson Smith explains the mutilation of the 
bodies or garments of the living as constituting a 
bond of union between tliem and the dead.® It 
seems reasonable to suppose that by causing their 
blood to flow over the corpse or grave a * covenant 
in blood * is established ; conversely, other primi- 
tive people daub themselves with the blood, etc., 
of their kinsman, and thus incorporate in them- 
selves a portion of the dead. For the same reason 
bones, hands, locks of hair, and the like are 
retained by survivors. Likewi.sc, savages often 
endeavour to form a covenant with their dead 
enemies by establishing a blood-brotherhood with 
them. 


Thus, *when ftu Arawak Iiwlian of British Ouiana has 
murdered at>ot her, he repairs ou the tliird nigiit to ttie irrave of 
his victim, and pressing a poixited stick throtigrh the ««)rj>s6 he 
licks off m<l swallows any blood that he finds axiheriiig to the 
sfeids.*^ If this were not done, it is believed that the murderer 
would go mad and die. 

Sometimes it is thought suillcient merely to anoint 
the communicant with the blood or oil exuded 
from the body of tine deceased.® 

Farallel with these rites is another mourning 
rite-^that of cutting or tearing the hair and bury- 
ing it with the Ixaiy or dedicating it at the grave. 
In the case of certain trilh^s in Central Aaetralia 
the hair is burnt instead of dedicated.® The object 
of these rites, as with the blood ceremonies, is 
seemingly to form a bond of union with the dead, 
so as to prevent his inflicting any harm on the 
survivors. It may be that hair is thrown on the 
corpse for the same reason. 

(i) ConcUmtion , — ^Although the most common 
motive in early conceptions of sacrifice is un- 
doubtedly a desire to enter into sacramental 
relations with a source of spiritual strength, and 
thereby to obtain mana^ yet the wish to avert. 


1 OM, pt V., Spirits qf tM Corn and Wm^ 0. 80 ft, 
de Sahagun, Bist. pinirsdedm slwm ds la 
French tr., F&rie, 1880, p. 

^ ifowitt, p. 4 if . ^ AM vi. fimi 2§. 

R. IL tiodrmftun, Tim Oxford, 1801, p. 284. 

^ mi, SeifCi. p. m. 

1 pti. v„ SpiHUafthe €om qf IFiM, 0. 154* 
Ilowitfi, p- 407, 0 8pcncer-0illeid», pp. 507, 520. 


neutralize, or ex|)ol evil in by no means an un- 
ciuutuon source of sacrili<nal ofIbringH among 
primitive people. The savagti is very Kusc^optible 
to apprehensions of daugm* from supomatural 
powmrs, and, although there is no proof that Jear 
was the cause of the earliest attempts at sacrifice, 
yet in the course of the development of the rite, 
the idea of ‘conciliation* soon arose* Thus the 
‘ piacular,* or propitiatory, oflbring of an atoning 
nature came into force. The ‘ gods * were thought 
to be displeased with men, and in eonseqtienro a 
sacrifice had to be offered to avert tiuur suppoHcd 
anger or indignation. In very primitive cult 
olferings w'ere made to anything that was ctm- 
sidered to be dangerous— rocks, ‘ glaciers, earth- 
quakes, diseases, death, and so forth, or even 
curiou.sly shaped stones, fish, animals, trees, etc.* 
In S.E. Australia, when a man of another elan 
entered a certain tract of country, he had to pro- 
pitiate the local spirits by performing such rite.s," 
On building or entering a new houne or canoe, 
starting on a war or trade expedition, and, as Iuih 
been seen, at the time of sowing or reaping t lie new 
crops, sacrifices were made to bring * luck ’ iimf 
the ‘ blessing of heaven * <«! the venture* Parallel 
to these rites is the offering of the firsfcdmrn of 
man and beast® When sin is regarded as con- 
tagious and capable of transmiHslon, a sacrificial 
victim is used as a scapegoat.^ Hucli a viearioiw 
sacrifice, however, is expiatory only in the scuho 
that the death of the victim expiates tlie guilt of 
the actual ofiender. 

(c) Ho7%orific offeMngs, — Another aspect of 
more developed sacrifice is the free-will otioring in 
grateful recognition of the goodness and l^ene- 
licence of the deity. Altlidwgh the dcilre of 
primitive man to show his thankfulnesi te the 
higher powers is secomlary to tlie eomniunal and 
piacular conception, it is by no means tiiikmnvn in 
early cult. The offerings <d firstfruits and many 
other gift-sacrifices conceived of ns an liommmium 
rather than a bribe come under this division. 

♦ Wh®n certain native* of Kantrrn C?c«tra,l Afrl«%, afl«r they 

have prayvd for a n'fsjrn 

laden with v«*iu5Jo« and ivory, ihf-y kwovihat ihr.y ar«* mthdv.M 
to ** their old rdativi*" fur thnr (mimw, and ban a 

thanU-ullVriivo'-' 

The ‘ eucharistic * conception of mm 

free from the dmre to Hccurc matt-rial hmudits in 
the future (cf. <xn seldom ftnmd in rtnally 

primitive cult. 

In the higher rtdigions the ethical noftium of 
self-sacrifice ^ and the oblation of a coufrit** heart 
develop conceptions involving inlvIH^tcnf, self- 
unification with (fod through prayer, pcnhoncc, 
and abstinence. Such itieas, however, arc entirely 
absent from primitive enlt* In the rudinmn taiy 
form of the rite the commnnum-thcory Is adequiite 
to cover most of the facts if it be enwdmml mi 
liberal Imes, remembering that tho primitive iiiimi 
is more concerned with getting into contact wil-li 
his supernatural ally than in entering into eliiWrate 
and solemn contracts with him* W hat he needs li 
mana both to join luinself on to his «oaree of 
strength and to neutralize and expel Umj evil in 
and about him. The intirhimim rite Is a means of 
attaining this end, since tho iimna conc^entmfced in 
the victim goes out and gives strength to the 
communicant, drawing inte itself his inllrmitks. 
With the rise of animistic and theisiic beliefs, 

1 OJP, pt. L, The 3fagh AH, U* 15, pt v., SpiHi » lAf C&m 
and<ifth0 WUdJim. 

^ Howitt, p. 403* 

pt ill. The D^ing GtA, XmAm, 1011, p, t7^$, 
R. Brough Snxyth, The Al^ripines of Victoria, MtdhunnJt, InTn, 
ii. 311 ; Ex No Or* et MtC j Jfi I 

arttv Fii«iT-»oaK. 

* l>t* Vi., The Loudon* J0M i H. Lv 

artt. SxnxTtoa Am AmssMSSt, Pw>rraAtivs, 
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gifts, honorific offerings, and the whole complex 
system of developed sacrificial ritual are gradually 
added to the original rite. 

Literatueb. — Sources are cited in the footnotes. 

E. 0. James. 

SACRIFICE (Buddhist). — The attitude of 
Buddhism towards every kind of external sacri- 
ficial ritual was one of uncompromising dissent. 
It judged such ritual (1) to be the futile expression 
of misdirected outlay and effort, and (2) in some of 
its forms to involve cruelty. And (3) the kind of 
benefits hoped for from the rites was not suffici- 
ently, as we shruld say, spiritual. References to 
this opposition,, however, are far to seek in its 
ancient literature, and we are tempted to infer 
that such sacrificial feasts as involved the taking 
of life or much elaborate ceremonial were not of 
periodical occurrence, and indeed were rare events. 
It is only in the tending of a consecrated fire, and 
in oblations made through that fire, not apparently 
to the deceased Vedic god Agni, but to ‘great 
Brahma,’ that any continuity of sacrificial observ- 
ance appears. Had sacrifices of animals been of 
frequent occurrence, it is probable that the canoni- 
cal accounts of the Buddha’s deeds and words 
would have contained more frequent records of 
protest publicly made. As it is, no such public 
rotest is to be found in any of these books. There 
oes not in fact appear to have been any sacrificial 
ceremonial made at stated intervals by a hierarchy 
acting for the people and for the people’s welfare. 
Such sacrificial ceremonies could be arranged by 
the powerful and wealthy, but they were held 
on behalf of some individual, and not by or for 
the community. Thus the king of Ko.sala, the 
Pasenadi, is recorded as commanding a great 
animal sacrifice, explained in the commentary as 
advised by his chaplains to avert personal evil 
threatened in a dream. ^ The sUth%, or leading 
millionaire merchant of Rajagaha, was supposed, 
on one occasion, by his brother-in-law^ Anathapin- 
dika, to be preparing ‘ a great sacrifice,’ so absorbed 
did he appear to his visitor.® In the Kutadanta 
Suttanta an eminent Brahman abbot is represented 
as preparing a great animal sacrifice, concerning 
the complicated procedure of which he consults the 
Buddha^s wisdom.^ This, as the translator points 
out, is a deliberate fiction full of ironical humour, 
since to ask such advice is ‘the last thing a 
Brahmin of position would do.’^ Other allusions 
to ‘great sacrifices’ [maha yafind) may be found 
in the Jdtaka stories, and are of course no less 
deliberate fictions,® especially the story of the 
king consenting to sacrifice ail his family.® It is 
only on the occasion of the king of Kosala’s great 
sacrifice just mentioned that we meet with any 
expressly uttered protest against such a ceremony. 
Even here the protest is made, not to king or 
people, but to the disciples who bring the news to 
the viMra (or grove ‘ settlement ’). It is only in 
the commentary, and in that of the Jdtaka^ that 
we read of the utterance being promptly reported 
to the king and of his countermanding the cere- 
mony. And the terms of the protest are so general 
as to suggest with some force that verses and sutta 
were a piece of ancient editorial work carried out 
with very scanty material. They may be found 
in the writer’s translation of Samyutta, i. ® The 
verses ran thus : 

* The sacrifices called the Horse, the Man, 

The Peg-thrown Site, the Drink of Victory, 

The Bolts Withdrawn, and all the mighty fuss : — 

These are not rites that bring a rich result. 


1 Sarjiyutta, i. 76. 2 Vinaya TextSy SBSl xx. [1885] 180. 

3 Bidlogues of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, Oxford, 
1899 i. 173. 

4 p 163. 5 B.g,y vol. hi. nos. 314, 433. 

6 Vol. vi. no. 542. 7 Vol. hi. no. 814. 

8 The Book of Kindred Sayings^ PTS, 1917, p. 102. 


Where divers goats and sheep and kine are slain, 

Never to such a rite as that repair 
The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

But rites where is no slaughter nor no fuss. 

Are offerings meet, bequests perpetual, 

Where never goats and sheep and kine are slain. 

To such a sacrifice as this repair 

The noble seers who walk the perfect way. 

These are the rites entailing great results. 

These to the celebrant are blest, not cursed. 

Th’ oblation runneth o’er ; the gods are pleased.’ 

This is not so much a reasoned argument against 
such rites as a categorical impeachment of ‘ much 
ado about nothing,’ of ineffective activity, couided 
with an implicit contempt for acts and beliefs that 
could no longer appeal to men of lofty mind. 
Herein, as Rhys Davids writes, the early Buddhists 
evidently took up and carried on to complete 
victory the growing feeling of intelligence and 
humaneness to which the seal is set in that Rock 
Edict of King Asoka which begins : ‘ No animal 
may be slaughtered for sacrifice.’ 

* Isolated instances of such sacrifices are known even down to 
the Muhammadan invasion. But the battle was really won by 
the Buddhists and their allies,’ especially, as is probable, by the 
Niganthas or Jains, with their central tenet of ahiifisa, or * non- 
injury.’ ‘And the combined ridicule and earnestness of the 
Kutadanta Suttanta will have had its share in bringing about 
the victory.’ 1 

The sacrifice stories, moreover, in the Jdtakas, 
especially the extraordinarily outspoken sarcasm 
of Bhuridatta’s verses, in the JdtaJca of that 
name,® will have helped later to consummate that 
victory, appealing, as they must have done, to 
popular audiences who, instead of rising in shocked 
wrath to stone a blaspheming narrator, sat and 
listened with the amused appreciation of the 
enfranchised. 

More pointed than the above- cited protest is the 
rebuke against the futility of oblation by fire, 
which is put, with felicitous irony, into the mouth 
not of a teacher, but of the divine object himself. 
It occurs in the same book.® A Brahmanee, whose 
son is a pervert — in other words, a young arahant 
in the Buddha’s order — is a habitual sacrificer to 
Brahma. Her son approaches her house on his 
round for alms. Brahma appears to her and utters 
a eulogy of the son as the more fitting recipient of 
the food which she is wasting ; 

‘Far hence, 0 brahminee, is Brahma’s world, 

To whom thou servest offerings alway. 

And Brahma feedeth not on food like that. 

What babblest thou unwitting of the way, 

O brahminee, unto the Brahma world ? 

Lo here 1 this Brahmadeva, son of thine, 

A man who ne’er will see another world, 

A man who past the gods hath won his way ; 

Meet for oblations from both gods and men, 

Let him enjoy the choice meats thou hast servedL' 

Our second point, that in the ‘great sacrifice’ 
the slaughter of life was reprehensible, appears, in 
the Suitas, in the doctrine of the four classes of 
individuals — those, namely, who (1) torment them- 
selves, (2) torment others, (3) torment both self 
and others, (4) torment neither. Of these the first 
practise austerities ; the second include butchers, 
trappers, fishermen, brigands, etc. ; the third 
include kings or mighty priests who, on some such 
occasion as the opening of a new mote-hall, hold a 
sacrifice with great ritual, with the slaughter of 
many cattle, goats, and rams, with wood-cutting 
and grass-strewing, and with much bullying and 
hustling of servants and slaves, working in fear of 
chastisement.'* This point as to cruelty is much 
more eloquently expressed in the Bhuridattaf in the 
address uttered by the hodhisatta (Buddha-to-beJ 
on the futility of sacrifices practised by Brah- 


1 BialogueSy loc. eit. 2 Tr. vi. 109-112. 

^ Sarjfiyutta, i. 139 f., tr. 176 f. 

4 MaJ^hima, i. 342 f. ; Afiguttara, ii. 205. 

Jdtaka, vol. vi, no. 543. 
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mans, and on the abases to which those practices 
led: 

* If he who kills is counted innocent, 

I^et Brahmins Brahmins kill. . 

We see no cattle asking to bo slain 
That they a new and better life may gain. 

Bather they go unwilling to their death, 

And in vain struggles yield their latest breath. 

To veil the post, the victim and the blow, 

The Brahmins let their choicest rhetoric flow. 

These cruel cheats, as ignorant as vile, 

Weave their long frauds the simple to beguile.' 

The sympathy with animal suffering betrayed here 
is essential to the view that spoke, in its religions 
terms, not of ‘ail men' only, but of ‘all beings' or 
‘creatures’ {mbhe satta, hhuta) as objects for com- 
passion. And this standpoint would of itself, 
without other reasons, rule all blood-sacrifice out 
of court as monstrous. 

The third point, as to the low aspirations which 
the sacrificial rites were intended to further, is 
best illustrated by the words ascribed to a notable 
earl^r convert, Kassapa of Uruvela. His conver- 
sion is recorded in a series of legends.^ Tlie Buddha 
invites him to make public confession of his faith : 

* What hast fchou seen, thou of Uruvell., 

That thou, preacher and votary austere. 

Hast left the Fire ? I ask thee, Kassapa, 

The cause of this. Why is thy sacrifice 
Of holy Are bereft of all thy care? * 

To this Kassapa replies : 

* "Wie sacrifices speak to u« of things 

We see and hear, yea, taste, of men's desires 
And women. I have learnt to say of things 
That bring rebirth, ** Ix> ! it is canker," Hence 
No more <lv'lighfc I take in sacrifice 
Nor in oblation,’ 

He then tells what he has ‘ seen.' Kassapa might 
well have made out a better case for the loftier- 
minded among celebrants, without violating the 
truth. From the standpoint of Buddhist saintship, 
however, such loftier aspirations m the prayer so 
to live as to be reborn m Brahmfi.'s heaven were 
but a palliative, and not the real * escape.’ The 
contnist is sliown in KAssapa's verses preserved in 
the aul hoiogy : 

*Onco well eontenfe with sacHfic**, ’l)Ovc all 
floncorncd within th»'Mo woritl«5J once more to live, 

Now have I sett njy«t*lf U> esetirpato 
AU pasj^Jon, all III will, illu^iltm too,'^ 

The transformation and spiritnalimtion of the 
two aspects of sacrifice— as symU)l and as self- 
devotion— are emphasised by Buddiiism much as 
they were by Hebrew psalmist and prophet. The 
stat-ions in the road to thti good life —the perfect 
lay life anti the perfect religious lift:— are, in the 
Kft^mlanta set forth as so many tlegrees 

of ‘sacrifice' {ymliin)* Klsowhere the imvartlness 
of the right sacrificial etdebraiion is dwelt upon ; 

* I ky no mmif bmhmin, for fires on altam 
thily within burmah the lire I kindk. 

Ever my lire burnn ; ever tcnBi-f md anient 
I, Aralmnfe, work out the life that’s holy. 

. . . the heart’s the altar, 

Tim fire thereon, thm h man's self well tam6(L‘» 

And of such fire-tending no claas could hold a 
monopoly : 

* A*fk not of birth* Ask of the course of conduct. 

From any sticks verily fire iUdh take birth. 

The stiKwlfMfc seer, though his dchcmife im lowly. 

To intellect’s arktoemts is lifted, 

By noble shame all that is evO rmrbxng.’S 

As to the surrender of self or property in the 
right sacrifice, the votary of the religions life in 
leaving the world had surrendered his all ; to the 
layman not so sacrificing it was left to oiler often 

I Vimv<k BBM xill. [imi 118-139. 

s 'These worlds* includes every sphere, tierrestrialorcelesthd. 
of life. 

« Pmlrm 0 / m Brmrm, mh 0. A* F. Eh.vf Davids, PTS. 
cox, i 0f. atea hk brother’s versti, cclit 

Eeferred to above 1. 178 1). 

s i. Ififi. « /k p. 187 


and gladly of his goods to tlicso soimarid daughierti 
of the homeless life. By thus sowing JimJiarvwt 
in that ‘field of supreme merit/ he maintained the 
high religious standard in his wimrnunity, ami the 
means of hearing good doctrine, itmi he itlsti liveci 
in faith of reaping a crop of happiness in both the 
near and the distant future/ 

LiTEJiATtutK. — Tim Ubirarv Vi U'n-n-'i ” rir** fuen lit tb« artkif. 
T. W. Rhys David?:, Ihiddhu t huha, IIIU3, p|n 24llf., 

248 f., 291, should also bt- coJSMiltid. 

U. A. F. Kiiys Davids. 

SACRIFICE (Celtic)/—!. Evidence of ancient 
writers.— As has already been p<diiied out in art. 
Communion with Deity (Celtic), wtatementM are 
made by Cmsar and other writer.n of itnCyiiuty 
that the Celts ofiered human sacriliees. Ciewir*^ 
says that in Gaul men who w’ere siiflering frt»i« 
serious illness, or who *were in the midst of war or 
any other great danger, would sacrlikio or promise 
to sacrifice human victims, In the liellef that the 
majesty of the gods could be appeiuied only when 
a life was given for a life. He also refers to the 
burning of human sacrifices enclomsil in Iingi* 
wicker images {simulacra). In the flr^fc insiancit 
the victims chosen for such a fate were such 
criminals as brigands and thieves, but, in default 
of such criminalH, innocent victims would be m%mu 
ficed. Lucan** speaks of human s{U‘nH0es as being 
ofiered among the Gauls to tIieg<His Tar* 

anis, and Teutates ; and his statement is repealed 
hy Laetantius, who says: ‘Hesum atcjuc ^Tciita* 
tern humano cruore plaeabant.'® Dbab^riiM 
Biculus,® following Posidonius, refers to the quin* 
quennial sacrifice of evil-doers by Im- 

palement. He further states that captiv*». iak*‘i} 
m battle, as well as certain aniiu'UH Huoilorly 
captured, 'were by some tribes saerilked by bum* 
ing or otherwise. 

Im one pansa^csT I)kdt>ru'*: speftki of a e#rtol« ttueriJ a« 
having sacritlred to thv f.?ods tbi} huMdwniimt i'»f tlt#s ywUli#. 
TatsiUisS 8pi‘ak« of the Britnnn iw «■ ' j f - f,o w|* 

tho bU>o<i of captiv«‘;j, and lUiUmmh'i' luwiiwwit iii« Imwaii 
!iw.crificofl of the Uaul??, which they ht* of »|| 

sacrifices the mont perket 

too, refew to the worlft**** of wm Is im 

mm of a defeats Aocordinr to Plitty,u i|i» ^ > ; '** '<* 

(Mul were sruppmwerl by TsiM'rhm, hut. a-'* t-r i 

vesti^je of th«‘ ttiieiviit praclke r<'$n:us»u| h* if hi' u*.“k nU < f t 4 
portion of the flesh of eomb’-nuivU ito«h*)Cls. }»iwtrr>- *4* 
Luoan cAlled l.nvaifi 

whom the oommentiitor Uh-niifk.M wtlh U ir'«, <{ h'», 

the huu'.UMXC oi a tnati in a tre»h unhl h' « d ay*,,'', 

while, in .tnefher jui 'a.e, he WJ‘» Memu > , 

and ih.i.t he 1“, Wwritnpped by tnereftaid''! Vl';Th 
he also identified TnUale*?, and Mat vsi Ihsil hr %\vi fip|e n»d by 
thrudUMg a man hejwl-forvjnoHi into a fjill va?, an i b- * j •' h/b 
in that pnsiiion mitU hww’ad ili'uwneni. b»“ 

with dupsUT, ami jsa.Vd that In* Ut he 'I’U d w .! h ^'4 

Innhijfs, init that he wait now nwlent with v i.if rl.- 

commentator w.aa from xi Ufup v; , 

.say. Aneor^iiuic to Snetomn'^ia U wa-i'* f 
who mwopletely abobltefi drnide-in?, dPt An .!»»"' nd 1 ? *- 
hihited Hoiimn from any Pn pf fn 

lUUfiJuiiaHW we are told that Ibr U-inl* Uf,dtr v 

ilreMorioM pttfc to dealli the whole nmb pt.osdaSt jj s ,1*., 
and then drank the hbmd and fuMed the ile'-b * t ; ‘ ''ov. 1 

jmseiairo from Prrieophe, s'* alw of ihv 

psixing the meritlee of tinnr f«.e r of I'le" t v .s 

whidi the Haertfke took, Hee«mfin>: jjnu. 'llw: *"1 h4n.nj.,f 
the victim from a tree, throwm^: Inio o.d ut 

him to death is Hom« other horrd.dv f i 

2. Expiation and atonement as explanations of 
earlier practices.— In vkw of tin? 

Cfcaarand others, it would im fo tb-ny ?I:M 

the Celts ofiered up human ; and 

in Ctosar's time, as in UuMimool pyldoiun-, vibo 
was the chief authority of Himln: am! IdtHb^ruH, 
the human sacri tires that ollVrcd, w'licihiu 


1 Of,, Bmppiithh p. 97, fcr. p. 

2 Cf. throxigjhoxit artt. Oxtt» and C 7 r«^e?tio?t witii Umn 

(Celt to). 

3 BeU, (Jidl vi X§. 4 u 4 llil 

^ Mv, huh i. 21 . « V. ;i‘t. v. tiL 

8 Aa». xiv. m, i if hL o. I 7 | U 

isiii, 2. IS. w 

14 X. 22. » /V u'dh « r* 
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quinquennially or otherwise, seem distinctly to have 
had a religious sanction, and to have then been 
regarded as piacular. It is, however, worth con- 
sidering whether the practice of ridding society of 
superfluous members may not have been, in its 
origin, independent of religious considerations, 
and based rather upon the co-operation of instincts 
of antipathy to the unfit with a state of economic 
pressure. The religious sanction and interpreta- 
tion of the practice may well be later than the 
practice itself, and it is not improbable that 
religious and ethical development helped to miti- 
gate the custom and to lead to the substitution of 
animal for human victims. It is clear from the 
testimony of ancient writers that the Celts of 
antiquity were characterized by two well-marked 
traits : (1) a remarkable indifierence to human life 
in themselves and in others, and (2) an intense 
and scrupulous regard for religious observance.^ 
With their indifference to life was closely con- 
nected their belief in its duration after death. 
Under the conditions of Celtic life, children must 
have grown up with a most vivid sense of the 
uncertainty of existence. Fathers, according to 
Caesar,^ had the power of life and death over their 
own wives and children, and the practice of sons 
not appearing in their father’s presence ® until they 
reached manhood may have originated in a judi- 
cious concealment by the mothers of the boys from 
the sight of their fathers, lest the head of the 
household should decide to reduce the number of 
his children. In battle, too, it was considered 
improper for the attendants of a chieftain to sur- 
vive him, and the institution of the soldurii^ 
probably constitutes, on the highest plane^ in the 
Celtic community, a practice of non-survival on 
the part of dependents which was originally 
doubtless more compulsory than voluntary. The 
wanderings of ^ the Celts in antiq^uity speak of 
intense economic pressure ; and, in times of famine, 
or in districts where the supply of food was in- 
adequate, it is in the highest degree probable that 
the stronger elements in the community would not 
hesitate to eliminate the weaker or those whose 
continued existence increased rather than lessened 
the burden of the community. It was probably this 
economic pressure, combined with the idea that 
the dead had the same wants as the living, that 
caused the wives and servants of a dead man to 
accept death voluntarily on his decease, or the 
attendants of a king to be willing^ not to survive 
him. When brought face to face with sheer neces- 
sity and economic conditions which threaten 
society with extinction, human nature, in its crude 
state, is capable of great harshness in order to 
ensure its own preservation ; and the human sacri- 
fices of the Celts, as well as of other races, prob- 
ably owe their origin to economic rather than 
religious ideas. The strain of living had probably 
much to do with the proverbial ferocity of the 
ancient Celts. In normal times it is not improb- 
able that the better placed Celts came, by adjust- 
ment to their environment, to be relieved from the 
continuous necessity of weeding out the com- 
1 As shown by the statement of Diodorus (v. 27) that, in spite 
of the fondness of the Celts for money, gold could be left un- 
guarded among the inland Celts in temples and on consecrated 
ground without the slightest risk of its being touched. Caesar 
(vi. 16) bears witness to the intense hold which religious 
scruple had upon the Celts, and the allusions to the practice of 
consulting soothsayers and others as to the future, even in 
early Christian centuries, show the strength of their old 
beliefs. See A. Holder, AUcelU Sprachschatz, Leipzig, 1891- 


1913, s.v, * Caragus.* 

2 vi. 19. ® vi. 18. 

* Mentioned in Nicolaus Damasc. Hist. frag. 86, p. 79 D, 


Athenaeus, vi. 54, p. 249 A-B. Here thei^ are called crtAoSovpot, 
and an instance is given of 600 men who, in return for the 
privilege of ruling with their king and wearing the same 
raiment, vowed to die with him, whether he fell in battle or 
was carried off by disease, and no one was known to have 
broken the vow. Oassar (iii. 22) calls them soldurii. 


munity j but times of abnormal stress would arise, 
and recourse would be had to tbe ancient practice 
of eliminating the unfit, and its ernijloymenb would 
probably now take a double form. On the one 
hand, it might be adopted as a measure partly 
of economic, partly of religious, necessity in the 
actual period of exceptional stress, or it might be 
adopted in anticipation of a threatened calamity. 
Its character as a solemn and deliberate act of the 
whole community, in relation to events whi-ch were 
beyond man’s control, would ensure its interpreta- 
tion in current religious terms. In course of time 
some efibrt would be made to bring the practice 
into relation also to the needs of primitive juris- 
prudence, and, as Caesar^ states was the case in 
Gaul, the victims ofiered would, as far as possible, 
be those who deserved punishment for their con- 
duct. As in all ancient customs, there would be a 
tendency to continue human sacrifice, especially 
when the idea of the necessity of appeasing angered 
gods and of restoring communion with tliem had 
become firmly implanted in the mind of the com- 
munity ; but the relief of economic pressure, 
through the improvement of tillage and the like, 
would in most cases tend to humaner practices. 
There would ensue, e.y., a reduction in the number 
of victims, and a substitution for human victims of 
animals, while the sacrifice would tend to change 
its character, from being viewed as an act of 
expiation or atonement to becoming mainly a 
remedial or medicinal rite. Thus, a practice which 
originally arose in the main from a real or sup- 
posed economic necessity might, at different 
stages in its history, receive a different interpreta- 
tion. The interpretation need not necessarily be 
religious, but at a certain stage tbe practice in 
question and the domain of religions thought would 
be so closely connected that a practice of remote 
and non-religious origin would receive a religious 
interpretation, just as at a still later stage its 
interpretation as a charm might be purely remedial 
or medicinal. 

The idea that the gods were specially in need of 
human victims before they could be appeased 
could have arisen only in the days of a belief in 
humanized deities, while there is abundant evi- 
dence from the names of Celtic deities that they 
were originally far from being exclusively or 
mainly human. The practice of human sacrifice 
belongs, as its wide-spread traces show, to a far 
deeper layer of mankind’s history than the develop- 
ment of anthropomorphic deities ; and the conclu- 
sion appears inevitable that the practice existed 
long before its explanation as a piacular sacrifice, 
whether private or public, especially pleasing to 
anthropomorphic deities, could have arisen. 

Among the Celts, as among other races, the ;practice in 
question would appear to have become associated with certain 
periods of the year and with certain agricultural operations. 
The association of the form of sacrificial death with a tree, or 
with thorns, or with wicker-work images, appears to point to 
its connexion at an earlier epoch in its history with some of 
the main events of the agricultural year. And economic stress 
in the case of man, as in the case of cattle, would be more 
acutely felt at certain periods than at others, and might then 
lead to drastic action. Certain times of the year, too, more 
than others, would make clear who were the worthless 
members of the community. Hindrances to vegetable growth 
would suggest the desirability of promoting it by a clearance of 
such human elements as were deemed likely to check it. The 
Celtic 3 ’'ear began in the beginning of November, while its 
second half began in the beginning of May ; and, as these 
periods became more and more fixed, the clearances, by burn- 
ing and otherwise, which took place in them might include 
some human elements. The Beltane fires, which continued in 
Scotland well into the 18th cent., clearly suggest in some of 
their features 2 that originally they included the burning of 
human victims. 

3. General survivals in folk-custom and folk- 
lore. -—Through the diligent researches of memhers 

1 vi. 16. 

2 See (?JS3, pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful^ London, 1913, !. 
146 ff. 
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of tho Folk-Lore Society and othern into the folk- 
lore of Celtic countries various traces of sacnhcijs 
have been discovered which l>ear tlic ImjireSH of 
the stage when sueli Hacrifuu^s w’ere inlerprettHl 
through conceptions of expiation and atonement 
and tiirough the closely allied conception of 
purification. 

mentions a tradition at Bt. in pw Isle of Man 

that witulies were at one time pnniHlnHi by behijif set to roll 
down the steep side of the mountain in spiked barrels. He aim 
tells 2 of tho hiirnirjff of a calf hy a farmer to seenre hufk after 
he had lost a niiinner of hie cattle. The same atithor qnoles 
II, N. Worth’s History of Jkmmhire (I.ondon, ISHC) as sayiti'^^j 
‘Living animals have been burnt alive in fiacritlee wiihni 
memory to avert the loss of other stock. The burial of thrt;e 
puppies “ brandise-wise ’* in a field is supposed to rid it of 
weeds.* 8 He also records'* an account given by an old w’oinun 
of the burning of a sheep in Andreas pariah in tho Isle of Man 
on Old May-fiay, but he was not satisfied that the narrator 
heard the burning spoken of, when it occurred, as a sacrilice. 
We are told again » of a cattle-dealer in Ireland who was familiar 
with the practice of driving cattle through dre or between fires 
on May -day. Oormac is quoted® as explaining that ‘ Helllaine 
(May-day) was so called from the “lucky fire’* or the “two 
fires” which the druids of Erin used to make on that day with 
great im'jint.'Uions.* It is significant that Cornmc makes no 
reference to sacriiu-.e either of sheep or of human beings. In 
the old Welsii poem called the (Imlodin there is a reference to 
the lowering of a sacrifice upon a Imnfire, ‘ Alwrtli am goelcerth 
a dlscynnym”? In Fh vi [18051 164 an account is given by 
John Abercromby (on the authority of a MH by Malcolm 
MaeFhail, formerly schoolmaster in Ijcwfs and afterwards Free 
Ohuroh minister in Argyllshire) of the pratdUte of ‘sacrifice to 
procure good fishing.' This practice <*: suTir.'nu^ a Hhe«*p or 
goat at the oomnn-ijccnn’i.t of th<' hcrrlnu-fishmu’ season wjis 
employed on the wo-t ^id♦* of Levvis. Tht- otb-i, thherman in 
the district WM sch'ctcd to pf-rform tiic voniuuti} on the very 
edge of the sea, ‘so tltat any of the blood tlmt, mi-rht ii^-j-pilf 
would fall into the water.’ Hit* blood of the animal w.i** 
collected with scrupulous care in a Imt’s b:uh*r. thf 

blood had ceased to flow, the old fishertuan wad«'d imo the 
water and poureti it out to the ruler of the deep. The b<xly of 
the victim was cut up into portions sufficient to give one to 
each of the paupers of the dist rict. Tiite -'•.p'nujnv apj».'ar>t'» 
have been performed on«*e with <luc n'.mr;v w.thin ti.»‘ bwl 
ninety years. There is an act'ount (p P.'./fr-mu ih- MUi<' 
MacPhail MB of an invociAliou and offcu’iii'' to Biimu (»>r .s.uc.uh) 
for sea-ware (Ls, sea-weed?, with vvfjirh it wan the cmvt-j.n to 
manure the fields. The olTcrittg on thin oevustun the forjo, 
not of tlic sacrifice of a living creatun:, but <‘f aUb.ition of nnib 
liquor. There is also a description of this practnn* by .M. 
Martin.® In FL vl, 167 ^ there is an tso,*n!nit of th^* s.ifu’ifi'*'’' “f 
a black cock to cure epilepsy. Tin- bivck htd |o bt* of.f. 
hatche<I in March, and was ‘buricil aln. , with chppia;-. -a the 
patient's hair and nails, at the very s^pot wIntc tnc mUn rer had 
had his first attack,' The same arthfic contains an account, of 
the sacrifice of a blfu*k cock on a(*cmi«t of disr.isc in ctdilt*. 
About ninety ycart ago, amorrting to th«* 'mnm article, a hlot'k 
sheep was flaywi alive, tmd the skin, while ittHl warm, wm 
placctl over tho limbs of a pcrsmi ^ufirring from 

rhcurnatiicn, with a view to their cure, Aiiout the same twtrifKl, 
too,*® it was the pnustice, on the first nigiit wlnm tsattfe w’crH 
brought home and housed for the winter, to oarrv fire around 
them three limes in the diri*ctlon of the sun. Whether this 
was a vestigia of any sacrificial practice it is difficult to nay. In 
FL ii. [ 1801)20 Uicre is an amount of a vestige of sattritke at 
Whitauntidc in the parlsli of King’s Tcignton, l>cvo»shirc, 
where a lamb was killed and roasted w'holc m t he inkldle of the. 
village, for the |nirj>f», II is said, of obtaining water. The 
kmb was decsorated with garlands, aufl the rofwted flesh was 
given to ilm mior. The mint article apeaks of th# similar 
roasting of a whole mn lamb at Holne, on one of tb© ^mr« of 
Dartmoor, in a fiehi imlled * tiic Floy Field,* in the centre of 
which fe a menhir 6 or 7 ft. high. In F’A iv. flbfiSI 408 ff., in & 
valuable arlieie on tlm sanctuary of Mouric* tliere is a quotetlon 
from the n.«ord» of the Fresbytery of Dingwall for 5 th Hept, 
Xfififi, referring to the ‘ abhoininablc and heafchenishe practices*’ 
of the people of * Appilcross/ who mmX to sacrifice bulls at a 
certain time on 25 th August. It was decided * tiiat qubosoever 
sail be found to commit such abhominatiori.% es|J€ciallie 
Sacrifices of any l^nd, or at any tyme, sail publlckly appear 
and be rehtiked.' There Is a similar reference in another minute 
of fith Sept. 1650 to ‘the sacrificing of beasts* at Deirloch as 
well as to the ‘pouring of milk upon hiUs as oblationes.* In fL 
X. [ 1809 ] 118 there is an account hy Leland L. Duncan of the 
survival in Irelantl of the sacrifice at the building of a house at 
Kiltubbrid, do. Leitrim* When the ground for the house had 
been measured out, a sod was turned at each of the four tjoruers. 

i Celtic F&lkhre: WeUh md Mmm. Oxford, 1901 , L 
3 Lm ^i. 307 . 

®i. ao9. ®L,m 

7 T. Stephens, The Bmlodin of Atimrin Cwawdrydd, London. 
1881, pp, 124-126. 

8 4 msmpiimof the Wmttm I$lmd§ qf Frottmid. London, 

X|Wj^ 3 r«|rinted in FInkerton's Tramis^ do. 

Of, also FXt xiv. [19081 370 1 ® FL 170 . 


' in i\ FJPci, 
’* .. In Hi*' 

yiifii ttfirn 


The four sods would bo bdt for two or lhw»e nm* if tbit 

h<mHo wereon a fairv ‘wait,* in whlfli rnni« u. ' n- * 
Ite found replaced, anti iMitstlit-r fuit* would liav** * > ' • t- \ *. 
If ns'llbn ‘'-ui !‘i d. a la*n OS' ^»»m’ ‘ ’ * ff»' i.iil <1, 

!>nti !hp i.(** d d in tirip ui; ■ ■ /"» 

U;<* budxiui-.' «>: Ih. i.MjMo ' ■ to N. W, 

Thoiiiai},Ulmrf* wiw a cunttmi in • . • < f Hh" 

cent-.*-* of f bi’'>*AS!! •!. 5 d a pr«'«*5|«"*', ivLvatnrr a 

murrain brtti.'* »rui .un'>n ; 

FraxerJ^ refers to the nrivdi-v nl burning, at Lt'MW'Vi*n m 
Lower Brittany on Ash \\Vd«r‘’ilay, a Hfraw u.an ‘i'dd 

rags, after he had been prosi«*t»ad»'d rwuntl thv fown Tl . 'h 
praetkse is strikingly similar to find at Ma** nib* C‘Alirfi3»*r Hrr* k 
or (‘eltfc) by Bervlus art, ^ M-?** uun Dkj.i 

fCelth?], 3). With tins t;u*slow Fra/s‘r *t.iisp4r«A tfo' f,nuL:‘h 
practice of burning %fai'k o* l^^nt. In \ hJ 

Corn and of the fiTW, J.ombus, **»*:*, , 

t-nre t'j an rit '• x,r j. 

O'’ ansi :u St, Iv. 1 „ m' 
ot rtyrx*. * Hfri', i'ov'Vrr, *; 

J* tems-'Ji'* fomriiUTiu-'.i- u ' ns li p , 

(frt'iiii,: tf ICnjCJi Ur" t, 4.';. f', ‘ 
or lli<j L.t«*r ' a o: ev.rxii' -i b'.- 

the sacrifis’o is medicinal is that of tr4frd*’r»'»c^< »*f ibr mil from 

the sufferer to amslh t ii-.h'. > r, i d'/F, fd. v;., The 

Scapetjoat^ XAnulmh \ni:\ V *' ” * ‘ 

of a practice, once in i- ,'Im “• m in<' '1 t 4 ; . , . r 

Denbighshire, where a fowl of the tui m ■« .. :i » ' pii;b>ti’r wasi 
used to heal the falling .I-'!.;*-* *• ,i( ti.:- db'*Mo< tra}»»'“ 

fcrr*'d to it. Ah Utc .as J - *./ tli< ' !d |Wi»h ckrk rd Lbiiidfgla 
rcmemifcred tin* pruriuN , 

4. Siimmis at bott^res.“'-'l’«rlwi|w tJi« 
tracen of 8a<‘rilk*a«, wliii^h wtmt at oipf 

iitiu* rcjsrs'M'irioxl u- [darulur, iirr* In Iw fmiiol ill 
the* <*n-<* <d' t hs* IbdtafjM [ir#*8s*f Srollaiitl aiiil lr« 4 aipl, 
and of the koafirea of other f’ldtir Tlio 

fullent dwtription of tho HroilLh lioii lit *,> that 

{^^ven by Kaiimiiy of Oifitforiyro, tilt! patron of 
Btirns and the frioisti of Sir Waltor Smut. A 
Bhlection of Ida voltimimMW AISS iian bfp*fi fHihliHlioii 
in Scpfiand and pJh /. 

In pb. yii., IMxkr^ike i, MTIl, 

then; aro {|Uolatious frtdo ihL t'utu ]dvc;ut 

ox*'fll<‘ut aroouiit of tio* Ih'hano \vh;rh 
to Imvo luaiktul tho oomiiio»mno*'!.Er isf llo* ,s»*rMfisi 
Imlt of litc Ffriic ymr injho boy'inidn;i id 
Till n* aro trae«*8 in tiiow of tho ros^quony oi oohm;,. 
ing a victim on behalf of I ho r«6oiou»i!y, and a! «* 
of tin* cemmony of ImriHn): hnman n*nd aiiipwl 
victims for tho |mlnlr honoftr. 'Dj** d * ,> d{ ^ 4»i a 
victim wan probably tho oribHooI tr.yri ihn 

Bnltanc rako, which \vaH *livii|od into a mnober of 
ptcccH ami diHtrilmtod ammnf tio,‘ company. Tiici ** 
w'lLM, however, tnm parlhminr picc»» tin- 
of which gave tho to w*ho »* lot if Icll fin* 

naiuu of mtlUitrh k,iildhc\ ‘the Ihdlanc **o?Ld{* / 
a torm of gimi reproach (k HH|. \Uo'n lid'- 
jHWHon m%n known, part of fho company tos«k fmbf 
of him and pretended U> put him iido tfc* lire, hot, 
through the interposition of tho majority, h*' 
roHcued. Income plmaip llio poLuos hi* f'fm'*dhoi 
wae laid Hat on the groumi, imd wuh then ^ 
pretence of <|u«rtorht;.'' him. Al’lcruarih |hc|«*r« 
8on 80 treated \vm poiiod with nhclb'.,aml 
hm opprobruHiH namo for a windc doriiiif 

which time It wjib the en.Htmn fo svy.aVd him a»* 110 
longer living. In the parish of h^iillHiidor the 
Beltene cu8*tom8 were In vojoni towasdr: the oinl of 
the I8th century (1. 150 ). There, a^rahi, a porlioti 
of the cake wa8 marked out from the tmt, Wtuu 
blackened with charcoal. The person wdio 4lrt»w it 
■was regarded as tlm devotini person, and liad to 
leap three times through the llaimCv*4A 
In some countries, as in Hfitedin)', th«* r‘b|rf wvr# lit 

at the summer soHfciije, and ssnuvw kd 

there; «.g., in Upper Britmny i-niopte leap ourr tiit> g| iwmg 

X *FL xyii. [iOfifi] 276 , *Thc Bcspe 4 >oat In lyxrmrmi Fulktortd 
2 Mentioned by W. Owen CFugfie], Merm of 
London. 1792 , p. x'Ktu 

8 < 7 ^ 8 , pfe. HI., 7 %e Ced, Lomlon, DO I, p. 

^Seotlmtd and im. Ihf Ftxider.dk ed. A. 

Allardyce, Edinburgh and Urndm, iL i. 

8L Brand, ObiermtNom m A iMi. W. 0 . 

Hairiitt, Loudon, 1870 , ii. 875 . 
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embers of the bonfires.^ *In many parishes of Brittany the 
priest used to go in procession with the crucifix and kindle the 
bonfire with his own hands ; and farmers were wont to drive 
their flocks and herds through the fire, in order to preserve 
them from sickness till midsummer of the following year.’ 2 
There is a reference 3 to bonfires in Ireland in I7b2, in which it 
is said that the people danced round the fires, and, at the close, 
went through the fire, and the whole was conducted with 
religious solemnity. In FLR iv. [ 1881 ] 97 there is a statement 
by G. H. Kinahan that, in Munster and Connaught, it is said 
that a bone must always be burnt in the fire. 

There are also some traces of sacrifice in the case 
of the Hallowe’en (31st Oct.) bonfires of Scotland, 
which were most common in the Perthshire High- 
lands, The Hallowe’en fires are described by 
Ramsay.** 

James Robertson s speaks of the practice of carefully collect- 
ing the ashes into the form of a circle, and putting in a stone, 
‘near the circumference, for every person of the several families 
interested in the bonfire. Next morning, if any of these stones 
was found to be displaced or injured, the people made sure 
that the person represented hy it was/ey or devoted, and that 
he could not live twelve months from that day.’ Frazer 6 states 
that, in the case of the Hallowe’en fires in some districts of the 
north-east of Scotland, such as Buchan, each of the youths 
present at the bonfire would lay himself on the ground as near 
to the fire as he could without being burnt, and, while so lying, 
would allow the smoke to roll over him. The others ran 
through the smoke and leapt over their prostrate companion. 
According to a MS of the traveller Thomas Pennant, 7 it was the 
custom in N. Wales for each person present at the Coel Certh, 
or bonfire kindled on All Saints’ Eve, to throw a marked white 
stone into the fire and for these stones to be examined next 
morning. If any person’s stone was missing, he was regarded 
as doomed to die before he saw another All Saints’ Eve. Rhys ^ 
refers to the Welsh superstition which held that the Hwch ddu 
gota (‘the short black sow’) would take the man who was hind- 
most of those who ran away after throwing their stones into 
the fire. 

5. Sacrifice and substitution. — In view of the 
foregoing accounts it appears probable that, in 
Celtic as in other countries, ideas of expiation and 
atonement once played their part in religious 
thought, but certain of the harsher practices of 
the Celts, such as human sacrifices, probably did 
not originate from these ideas, but were older and 
came to be interpreted through them, and it may 
well be that the ideas of expiation and atonement 
were helpful in diminishing the number of victims, 
and in gradually changing their character, through 
the development of the idea of the substitution of 
one type of victim for another. The real motive 
for the human sacrifices was probably, in the main, 
real or supposed economic pressure, and there are 
some traces in folk-lore of such a practice as the 
dispatch of an aged parent by his able-bodied son. 

Cf. art. by G. L. Gomme, in FL i. [1890] 197 ff., containing 
the outline of *A I-Iighland Folk-tale,’ collected by J. F. 
Campbell, after the publication of his Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands (Edinburgh, 1862). John Aubrey also refers to 
an English ‘ countrie-story ’ of ‘ the holy mawle, which (they 
fancy) hung behind the church dore, which, when the father 
was seaventie, the sonne might fetch to knock his father in the 
head, as effoete, & of no more use.* 2 

It majT well be, too, that the human clearances 
from which human sacrifices may have originated 
were not at first regular institutions, but, like 
wars, arose when necessity seemed to require. 
Among the ancient Celts and races similarly situ- 
ated the risk of a death by violence, whether in 
war or otherwise, was probably viewed with as 
little normal perturbation as the risk of death 
through illness, and the possibility of having to 
die when an occasion for human sacrifice arose was 
accepted as a matter of course. All the writers of 
antiquity who speak of the Celts refer to their 
remarkable fearlessness and indifierence to death. 
Much of the ferocity which ancient writers attri- 
bute to them was probably also due to the high 

1 P. S^billot, Couturrm popvZaires de la Haute’Sretagney 
Paris, 1886, pp. 192-195. 

2 am, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful^ i. 184 f. 8 Ih. i. 202 . 

4 ii. 437 ff. 5 In Statist Ace. of Scotland^ xi. 621 ff. 

6 GJS®, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful^ i. 233. 

7 Quoted by Brand, i. 889 ff. 

8 Veltic Heathendom^. London and Edinburgh, 1898, p. 676 ff. 

8 Bsmai-ms of Gentuisrns and JudaismCt 1686-87^ London, 

1881, p. 19. 


tension produced by the strain of living and by 
preoccupation with the constant problem of pro- 
curing food for their vigorous and prolific com- 
munities. 

See also artt. Communion with Deity (Celtic), 
4, Celts, xiii. 2, and Sin-eating. 

Literature. — This has been sufficiently indicated in the 
course of the article. E. AnwYL. 

6. Human sacrifice amongf the Irish Celts. — The 
existence of human sacrifice among the Irish Celts 
has been denied by E. O’Curry and P. W. Joyce.^ 
But, as O’ Curry’s editor, W. K. Sullivan, says — 

‘As the Gauls, Germans, and Slavonians practised human 
sacrifice, it is very improbable that the Irish had not a custom 
which seems to have been universal among all the other 
European branches of the Aryans.’ 2 

The practice certainly existed among the British 
Celts down to A.D. 77,^ and among the Gauls, the 
latter of whom were rather more civilized than 
the Goidels of Ireland. Hence there seems no 
good reason for this denial, especially as the evi- 
dence of certain passages in the Irish MSS points 
to it. This is the more remarkable as pagan rites 
are apt to be glossed over by the Christian scribes 
who handed down or recomposed the tales and 
myths of an earlier age. In the cult of Cromm 
Cruaich the Irish are said to have given a third of 
their healthy issue for the milk and corn which 
they asked of the ^od.^ The Dindsenchas also 
says that ‘the firstlings of every issue and the 
chief scions of every clan’ were offered to this 
god.® Joyce compares the Dindsenchas notice of 
the custom with the mythical tales contained in 
it, and says that the one is as incredible as the 
other, forgetting that the myths were credible to 
the pagan Irish. The archaic evidences of ritual 
in the Dindsenchas may certainly be regarded as 
credible. An exaggerated memory of human 
sacrifice either among the Celts or among a pre- 
Celtic people in Ireland is found in the mythico- 
historic account of the peopling of the land. To 
the Fomorians — a group of gods who may have 
been evil divinities of the Celts, or perhaps the 

g ods of the aborigines regarded by the incoming 
lelts as hostile to themselves — the Nemedians are 
said to have given in tribute two-thirds of their 
children born throughout the year and two-thirds 
of the year’s supply of milk and com.® The 
Fomorians are here regarded as an actual race ; 
but there is no doubt that they were super- 
natural beings, and that tribute here means sacri- 
fice, exaggerated though it may be. St. Patrick 
is said to have preached against ‘the slaying of 
milch cows and yoke oxen and the burning of the 
first-born progeny ’ at the fair of Taillte.^ ‘ First- 
born progeny ’ may here refer to children. 

Human sacrifices to remove plague— the equiva- 
lent of the Gaulish sacrifice for health mentioned 
by Csesar — are mentioned in the metrical 
Dindsenchas. 

‘ During the Trena of Taillte, at sunrise 
I twice invoked Mac Ere 
The three plagues to remove 
From Erin, though it be a woman’s command. 

Their hostages were brought out ; 

The drowning of the bonds of the violated treaties, 
Immolating the son of Aedh Slane 
To Mac Ere — it was not a cause of shame.’ 8 

Through the obscurity of these lines may be ais- 
cerned a memory of sacrifice, the ofiering of 

1 E. O’Ourry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 
London, 1873, ii, 222 ; F. W. Joyce, Social History of Ancient 
Ireland, do. 1903, vol. i. ch. ix. 

2 O’Ourry, i., Introd. p. cccxxxiii. 

3 Pliny, HH xxx. 4. 13 ; cf. Dio Cass. Ixii. 6; Tac. Ann. xiv. 
30. 

4 Booh of Leinster, p, 2186. 

8 Rennes Dindsenchas, text and tr. by W. Stokes, RCel, xvL 
[1895] 35. 

6 Book of Leinster, p. 7a. 7 O’Curry i. p. dexU. 

8 Ib. 1. p. dcxl, ii. 222. 
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hostages mil of a captive prince to cUspel bliglit 
and disease. Myth also refers to the necessary 
offering of the son of a sinless couple and the 
sprinkling of his blood on the d<)or}»<»s(s and <>v<*r 
the land of Tara during a time of idight, <tau.s(Ml 
by the marriage of Conn, king of Krin, to Ihsmins., 
a goddess banished from the gods* land because 
of her sin with the son of the god Manannan, 
The son of the sinless couple wits the son of 
a queen of the divine land. But, when he was 
about to be slain, his mother appeared with a 
cow and recommended that it should be slain in 
his stead.^ The memory of human sacrifice ami of 
its commutation for an animal offering is obvious 
here, in spite of its being enshrined in this curious 
mythical story. 

Traditions of the human foundation sacrifice^ 
are also found among both the Irish and the British 
Celts. In one case tlie legend has become attached 
to the account of the founding of the monastery 
of Iona, but must first have been told in some 
other connexion. 

St. Oolumba is reported to have said to his monks : * It is 
Kood for us that our roots should vo under the earth here ; it 
Is permitted that one of you shouici go under the clay of this 
Mancl to hallow it.* 8t. Oran agreed to do this, and the ohim;h 
was built over the mrave. As a reward ha went straight to 
heaven.® Perha|ws the story was connected with Oran because 
he was the first to be burierl in the churchyard which still hears 
his name, ilut it Ls evident Uiat memory of the old pagan rite 
suggested that it must h.ave been used at the founding of 
Oolumba's monastery. This is clear, because iJi another sa r,>.ion 
a difierent reason Is given for Oran's death, lie was burn-il 
alive as a Judgment and through Oolumb.a's curse beeaus't* ait»‘r 
a visit to the other world lie denier! the current beiieis ala/ut 
it* 


The ritual aspect of the foundation sacrifice is 
more evident in the story of the building of 
Vortigcrn’rt caatle on Snowdon, told by Hennius. 
The building materials disappeared as soon as they 
were brought together. Vortigcrn’s ‘ wise men * 
(probably druids) informed him that he must find 
a child oom without a father and put him to : 
death, sprinkling with his bludd tlm ground wlicrc 
the castle \\*m to stamL® Tim child Kmbnjis <>r 
Ambrose escaped by showing the real of the 
trouble; in (Geoffrey's Jlhio/y he U MciUn, of 
Arthurian fame. Tlio ftmndaiion of the palace ni 
Emain IMacha was also lairl with a human victim, 
as was fciiat of a stone fort mentioned in the JhrtI : ! 


of Lccan^ under which ‘groaning hostiiges* wero 
enclosed.^* Himilar iegemis are attached to many 
buiUiiims all oyer the (kdtic area. 

For the sacrifice of human victims at funerals 
see art. CEym, vol. iii. p. 302**. 

d. A. MacCullocii. 

SACRIFICE (Greek),— X. Theisttc significance 
of the rite.— in order to obtain a clear uiwler- 
standing and dtdinition of sacrifi(;e, in iM^cordancc 
with its signification for the Hellenic peophs 
within the Ucnenic period, wo must Interpret it 
in the terms of the \vord Gvirlo . ; and, as this worti 
had always a ‘ tludstic* intention, always denoting 
a certain attfc performed in relation to a certain 
deity or semi-divine personality, we must not apidy 
it to those acts of ceremony or ritual whicli nugirt 
bear an outward resemblance to an ordinary act of 
sacrifice, but liorc no direct refcrem*e to any ileity, 
being performed solely as acta of automatic or 
niagif*al efficacy. For research into the primitive 
origins of sacrifice impresses on us tlie fact that 
much that on the higher plane of religion is done 
in honour of the god is performed on the lower 
plane without any such intention. This is particu- 

I Book of F&rmoy^ p. 891., ed. ami tr. in itiu, iii. lUKlTJ luOf. 

® See art. FouNnATiojsr, vol. vL p. 

® Adamnan, Vita S. Coitmbm, ed. W. Beeves, 1S74, p. » 

tradition mvm in A. Oarniielmel, Oannim 
QoMlixa, Bdlni^ur^b, 1900, if. 817. 

^ Henniua, Bint, BrUomm^ ch. 40. 

, ® W, Stokes, Thrm XrM (Mmark$, London, 18^, p. xli ; 
O'Oirry, ih 9. » * » 


larly the case in what i« luor^cly mlliwi 

* blood-ofiering.* Finding cltwr evidence ii story 
recorded by PauHiuiiiiH^ of tlm sttrvival of a rlfmii 
at Haliartos in Ihcotia of shcddiiig liutiwiii bk«al 
over a dry land in order obtiun wiaf‘r, we inii»t 
not interpret this a« a bItMal‘«arritii'c to lito loirllo 
goddess, though it could eiwity fleviflnpinl 

into that ; but, accepting the Riniplci ncctnirit an it 
stands, we must regimi it m a ninglcnt ril.in diclaf'cil 
by the iKilief coinnum to m many primitive pfaqilu-^ 
in the automatic magicml cllicoi’y of blood. Again, 
when the people of Mcthana, near Ih'oizcn, curried 
round their vineyards the dismiunl^crcd limh« id a 
cock to j[?rcscrv<- the fruit from the baneful efiVets 
of a ccrijiiii wind,® this act, as IhiiwiwiiaM prcwiif*** 
it, may he calktl pre-anliiiiHitr. magir ; nut a 
word in his account authcirizen ii8 to <’al! it a 
sacrifice to a wiml-god. It may lie that 
Greek authors ap|tlica the term to an act of 
ritual tliat originally IsimI not, |i#irhtt|« never cuiiic 
to have, any such religknis cuanoUcr. lint tho 
application of the word proves that I he antlior 
himself attached a theintic sigiiificiMwe to tJic rile. 
On the other hand, it is clear that not every kind 
of ofiering to a deity was called a #viylft/whicli 
must Ih 5 distinguislifKl from mere such 

as the dedication of a statue, or tiic ^p»di-i oi war, 
or a woven garment, Only the eerimmiiiiil obla* 
tion of animals, vegetables, fruits, lb|nitis.«. 
blood, wine, milk, water, honey, imrmatly 

described as a It was not always mmmmty 

that these should !>e brought up k* or laid it|W!i an 
altar. A mote primitive ritual, Woriglng f4» a 
less developed stage of .'inriirop.uo-. i hi 'i.: * 

in a piwiiiage of the rs-.rri3<jh' : »<• 

sacrifice to the river Hk.’uu.mdsi* > ; no': v.t\f 

buIlH offered to him in the usttal way, Imt'horw 
were thrown alive into the water; ami tlw fiwliloii 
survived in the hisforie {mriml, Cor wii hmr of 
hor.-c-^ and bulk lieing fclirown Itiki the sen t4» 
ptisf'hhm,* of the Eltwllani iinking a 
clmriot info the waters for the Rcrviro of 
'Phat such acts were regarded as * njicrificc^A' ihc 
proper sense improved liy a ritual law prv’oTMd 
an inscripthm of Mykonos oidaiiiing j'hcrducot 
a ram and lambs to the « Aciodo.. , oi' 
which some are to Isi ‘ slaughlcunl * by the ailar. 

some * cast Into the river/ the \s or4 I < • I 

for both acts.** Other cercmonicM t Ion choc oi tio* 
same type— the oblation of barley cuias !*> Gc,'^ 
which were thrown down into a clm-no at 
the throwing down of pigs to Hcmoior and lv»an 
into their <»r umicrgroumi -may 

also Im dcscrihed thtfim. 

But normidly, and in ncjirly all the publjt^ 
well as the private scTvicc^ td%#fligion, 
was thiMwontial rin|ulritc. tor fUo *arf;fn‘o; ami 
from the first the word 

kind of altar or table lor loddisr Gi ■ iiu\ if tb..t 
the(*ry that derivcH it from a ue4 mcHnlne *to 
smoke* or * to bum * U certain. At any mio, the 
idcas^of greate'^t inter«>st attaching Ut t!tc Chin'k 
sacritice will be found to arise from bn 
with the altar, which gives a >peeial i-aucuiy fo 
the victim and the participant'^. 

2 . Communion-feast theory. 'Jkdon^ %vc isuo 
aider the dillercnt types of Greek is It 

cuaveuient to raise the question they ran 

be all interpreted from om* single ptfint lU' 

To explain sacrifice in gcncuil m a gifi to Urc -od 
seemed to some ancient writffr^, ami hm to 

1 IX. xxxili. I. *i tit, xsixiv. 2. r. liihim, 

* p. Era D; K^rv, m tVrg. ihnm. L b^. 

a Ftsim.-;. s.tt, *Ot’toWr 
» Cl/*. Xk 
r I. xviii. 7 ; cfl Thcffpbr, ^^*4? it, via, 7. 

8 At Aihttw i« th® Thcw«ophMm p, uP^ 

bucian, mM. in UMih MM'K \w* |lS7o| ^ j s PmK 
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many moderns, a satisfactory account of it. But 
a new tlieory has been brought into vogue, chiefly 
through the insight and researches of Robertson 
Smith/ which interprets ancient sacrifice, Greek 
as well as Semitic, as a communion-feast with the 
divinity, in which the god and his people ‘ become 
of one flesh ’ by partaking in common of the flesh 
of the victim, the animal being regarded as in 
some degree divine, as having the divine spirit 
incarnate in it. And that writer himself and some 
of his followers drew the corollary that, where the 
view of the sacrifice as a gift or mere bribe to 
the god prevailed, that was a later degeneracy 
of religion, possible only when the sense of com- 
munion had faded from the ceremony. This theory 
needs much modification to bring it into harmony 
with modern knowledge and research. It was 
disfigured by immature ideas concerning totemism ; 
and modern anthropology disproves that part of 
it which asserts the gift-sacrifice to be invariably 
due to a later degeneracy. Nevertheless, it re- 
tains its value as a guide to our researches into 
ancient sacrifice. And, if we find two types of 
sacrifice — one that may be called the gift type, 
one the sacramental or communion type — we need 
not for our present purpose discuss the question 
whether the one arose from the other ; for both 
are certainly older than the beginnings of the 
Hellenic period. 

It is obvious that no sacramental character, 
none of the ideas associated with a communion- 
feast, was likely to attach to those primitive acts 
of oblation mentioned above, offered without an 
altar — the throwing of the animal victim or cakes 
into the water or a chasm of the earth; these 
must have been regarded as gifts given to please, 
placate, or stimulate the divine powers of earth 
and water. 

3. Bloodless offerings. — Turning now to the 
much larger question ot the altar-sacrifice, we are 
confronted at once with the important distinction, 
familiar to us through the story of Cain and Abel, 
between the bloodless offering and the blood-offer- 
ing — a distinction that runs all through Greek 
ritual. Upon certain altars a severe local law 
might prevail that no blood could be shed, but only 
harmless cereals, vegetables, fruit, and ‘sober’ 
liquids might be offered. The most conspicuous 
examples are the so-called ‘ pure ’ altar of Apollo 
in Dmos,2 Kadapds specially connoting purity from 
contact with blood, and the altar of ^eus "TTraroy,® 
‘ the Highest,’ in Athens. As all blood-offerings 
required fire, to convey the flesh of the victim in 
fragrance to the divine participant, bloodless 
offerings might be sometimes called ATi/pa when 
they consisted of fruits and liquids for which no 
fire was required. Thus we hear of dxupa lepd 
being prescribed by an immemorial law of ritu^ 
in the shrine of Athene at Lindos ; * nor does it 
appear that such offerings as cakes, which required 
fire for the baking, needed an altar-fire for their 
offering, as they were in most cases merely laid on 
the altar ; ® yet a fire might be maintained, even 
when the offerings were bloodless, for the sake of 
the incense thrown into it. 

Cereal and vegetable offerings and fruits, as 
vital elements of human nourishment, were natural 
oblations to the deities of vegetative growth and 
fertility, and most of the Hellenic divinities 
included this among their other functions ; they 
were natural therefore and common in the cults of 

1 See especially his Meliffion of the Semites^^ London, 1894, 
p. 269 ff. 

a Diog. Laert. vni. i 13 ; Macrob. in. vi. 2 ; Olem. Alex. 
Strotn. p. 848 P. 

® Pans. I. xxvL 6, ^ Pind. 01. vii. 48 ; Diod. Sic. v. 66. 

s See Aristoph, JPlut. 661 and schol. ; the only exception 
perhaps was the ofjt,vycu, sacrificial cakes burnt in the altar-fire, 
according to Kallimachos, schol. Nikand. Alex. 1. 450. 


Uemeter and her daughter, of the Earth-Mother-, 
of the Great Mother of the Gods, and of Dionysos, 
and are found even in the ritual of Poseidon and 
Herakles. Yet all of these admitted and accepted, 
except in certain shrines, the blood- offering as 
well ; therefore, whatever philosophers of the later 
period might assert about the higher refinement 
and spirituality of the bloodless oblation, no 
Greek divinity down to the end of paganism could 
be regarded as championing any such dogma. 
The worship of Athene at Lindos, for sorne local 
reason that we cannot trace, might proscribe the 
animal victim ; but elsewhere Athene delighted in 
it as did Zeus and the ‘pure’ Apollo. In fact the 
divergences of Greek ritual in this respect are not 
to be explained by the operation of any high 
moral idea.^ 

Such oblations were made^ at various times 
throughout the year according to the ritual 
calendars of the Greek states, and in accordance 
with the religious needs of early agrarian society. 
The various festivals of Demeter in Attica range 
throughout the agricultural year ; and in one of 
them at least— the Haloa, or festival of the 
threshing-floor— we are explicitly informed that 
the animal victim was forbidden. The most 
critical time was the beginning of harvest, when 
all the Greek states, we may affirm with con- 
fidence, offered dTrap^ct/, or firstfruits, of field and 
vintage to the protecting deities of tilth, orchard, 
and vineyard. 

Are we to regard this class of sacrificial offerings 
as a pure ^ift to the divinity ? Gifts in some sense 
they certainly were ; and there is no evidence that 
the bloodless offerings of the altar were ever con- 
sumed by the worshippers in the ordinary public 
cults as a sacramental meal or for purposes of 
sacramental communion with the deity. If they 
were eaten by the people as ‘ blessed bread,’ some 
feeling of communion might have arisen ; for we 
may trace faint survivals of the primitive belief 
that Demeter was incarnate in the corn ; ® and 
some of these sacrificial cakes were shaped so as 
to bear the insignia of the divinity — e.g., cakes 
offered to Apollo in the form of lyre or bow or 
arrows® — whereby the essence of the divinity 
might be attracted into them. But we are fairly 
certain that such offerings laid on the altar were 
never eaten by the worshipper, though an un- 
scrupulous priest might surreptitiously purloin 
them.'* 

On the other hand, in the ♦ritual of the Greek 
mysteries — Eleusinian, Samothracian, and those 
of Attis-Kybele — we have some evidence, mainly 
indeed doubtful, that the votaries attained to a 
sense of communion with the divinity by eating 
holy bread or drinking some preparation from 
cereals,® and on a vase in Naples we nave probably 
an actual representation of the administration to 
the AtiJcrrat of the sacred cup containing the KVKedfv, 
or the mixture of the barley-meal, which the 
goddess was believed to have drunk in her sorrow. 
But it does not appear that the KVK€(jt)v had ever 
been hallowed on the altar in any form of sacrifice, 
or that the communicant was ever penetrated 
with any mystic idea that it contained the divine 
substance of the goddess. 

"We must believe, then, that the average Greek 
offered these bloodless oblations to his divinities 
as pure ^ts, partly to secure their blessing and 
favour for the year to come, partly as a thank- 

1 Occasionally the character of the deity might explain the 
type of offering regarded as appropriate ; e.g., only the blood- 
offering was considered acceptable to Ares (Anth. PaZ. vi. 324). 

2 See COS iii. 33 f. s steph. Byz., s.v. Harapa. 

4 See the humorous passage, Aristoph. Plut. 676-^1. The 
harvest-offerings laid before the image of Demeter at Mykalessos 
remained fresh for a year (Paus. ix. ^x. 6). . , « , 

6 COS iii. 196, 240 f. : * Sacrificial Oommumon in Greek 
Keligion,' in Sij ii. 317. 
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offering for Uto bleKsing.s of the pant y<?ar. But in 
renpect of tlui clrap^ai, of the lirHtiruits of the 
harvest anti vintage, another motive, belonging to 
a diilercnt ortler of ideas, may he (iiscernetl or sur- 
misecL On the day called the Pithoigia, Hhe 
opening of the wine-easka'— the first day of the 
Attic Anthesteria, wlien the new wine was ready 
for drinking— the citiJ^ens bore a mixture of the 
sweet wine to Dionysos *in tine marshes* Ixifore 
they ventured to tlrink themHelves.^ We may 
regard this as a religious rite instituted for the 
l)urpose of removing the tabu from tlie new 
vintage ; and, as there is almndant evidence of 
the belief that a religious sanetitj conserves and 
fences round the growths of the field before they 
are fit for tlm use of man, we may suppose that the 
awapxal of corn had originally this significance. 
The most conspicuous example of these was the 
««nt from a great part of the Greek world 
to tiie goddesses at Bleusis ; but a detailed inscrip- 
tion of the 5 th cent reveals that they came to be 
regarded as mere tributes or thank-offerings, and a 
certain residue of them were sold in the market, the 
price being devoted to the ptircliase of 
4 . Blood-sacrifices and the gift theory*— Tim 
blood-sacrificcH have now to be considtucd, and it 
is to these rather than to those of tlie former type 
that certain ideas which may be called mystic 
will be found to attach. Before considering any 
general theory about them, one must review the 
facts. The first question is whether any general 
principle is discoverable governing the choice of 
animals. The choice was certainly a wide one, 
including all domesticated animals, all edible birds, 
even fisn> and all the wild beasts of the chase. 
The domesticated animals are nearly always those 
that form the ordinary food of man. The only 
exceptions were dogs ocxmionally offered to 
Hekate, Ares, and Eileithyia,® horses offered to 
Helios and Poseidon,^ and asses to Apollo and the 
winds;® we have a record of the sacrifice of an 
elephant offered by one of the Ptolemies on a single 
occasion, which excited so ranch popular dm- 
approval that it was not repeattHl 
Apart from these few exceptions, the facts at 
first sight seem to be sufficiently explained by the 
gift theory, namedy, that the meat-offerings were 
tributes paid to the <knfcy for favours receivcHl in 
the past or expected in tile future, or to denrecatc 
his anger. And siuth a rite reveals the working of 
the primitive idc^a that the deity is not of his own 
nature immortal and self-existing, but is dependent 
like mortals on continual nourishment for his 
continual existence— an idea plainly enough ex- 
pressed in Egyptian, Babylonian, and Veclic re- 
ligions. It iH true that in no articulate Greek 
utterance, nowhere in the earliest literature, is 
the belief bluntly proclaimed that the divinity 
would perish if not fed by the sacrifices, and later 
ihinkOT scoffed at the view that the gods needed 
tliem in any seriic. But we cannot avoid supposing 
that such an idea, however inarticulate, was m the 
bjickground of the popular religious consciousness j 
and, in spite of the refining influence of more 
cultured thought, the popular faith must have 
long prevailed that the deities in some way actually 
ate of the flesh of the victim and always delighted 
in it. Hence arose at some indeterminate date 
such divine epithets as Aiyo^yos, ‘goat-eater,* 
* bull-eater,* of Hera* and Dionysos,’ 
derived from the victims offered. Also, in a well- 
known passage in the liifid, Zeus himself admite 
that he owes great consideration to Eektor in 
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return for his many oflbriiig.H.* Tlfw l« tli« f'liiiilfi* 

nrantal view of the gift IlivGry. 

But, when we look m<»ri! riow‘ly info Ilit* 
whether in regard to tli#i choirc of virfiiii- or iit 
regard to the actual forms of tin* 
the more we find that^tlds theory, ovon iialwap 
true to some extemt, k sorimndy hifoloquaftt. If 
the sacrifice were regarded me, rely m a gift 
provide the divinity with food, why Hitteild the 
rule obtain on the whole that the god prf.dVri^ tlie 
male victim, the goddes^H the Why 

shouhi it have been suppowid ilmt a nyud*ii bmfer 
should lie more acceptable m iaod to a iitfu«b-ii 
goddess?® Wiiy should tlic horns of I lie ox be 
elakiratcly decked with r, *>!.!, jierk in later 
times with wreaths, and v.hy d;ouhi the rulojiave 
been generally insisted on that the vIvlimM .Hkiuld 
be KaBnpi auu pure and ^tinblrmbd'iyd ?* 

Certainly the primitive mind applltii^ ri^rtiiin ideas 
of sympathetic magic to the choice of ; amt 
we can explain, in reference to tliimi* why a 
pregnant sow should be olltrcti to flit* rarfh- 
goddess to stimulate her ferlilily,® why 
male victims, ipQpx^^ should Im clnmm ai wmrifkdal 
fo<Ki by specially virile divinities sindi Ari»«, 
Poseidon, the riv<*r"gocD, and certitlii and 

why a cock sImuM {»<• an r* ollniiig to 

the war-god, to quicken hi*' u :h:n; > {-.twers. Bill 
the simple food theory, wlnuh* r A tl or msl by 
ideas of magical w'orking, •woukl not explain why 
black animals should oflered to the dark |Kiwiir« 
below the earth, called tohtlionittii/^ and to tlii 
goils of storm, and animals of biiglii hue to 
celestial powers, the Olympians, and tli# deitlw of 
brightness.® Such a choke wtiu;** ilktatod liy 
the Idea that there slmuld be iorae rextmblanw m 
affinity between th** animal ‘d mcriflfti iinii Hit 
divinity. And later writvjs aiifh|iiily 

were evidently aware of tbi.i prevakmt kciiiig; 

find such pronouneameiite a» that bul*^ imis* 
offered to Htdcne beeauxe the liornnof Ik** auinml 
rambles the horns of the mmm/ ami a gurifiral 
axiom that ‘vudliUv^ m*' offered m nosiie 

similitude* to ilm dcily.^ Tlo» luitbor of thbi 
phram*. impairs ito valuu*by nddiiig f.« it Ho* 

* or IrntmuHc of somecouirarlcty/ which i-f cxidaiticd 
by his later Htatemeni, * victims an.* ollorcd vHdrh 
are detrimental to the didty --Gtumtdafitur quae 
olmunt.** 11ds was doubt icjs by 

fattts as that the goat wai4 comuoudy od/icd to 
Dionysos, and the goat wars siijurhui^^ Visu*’c 
But we are certain that this vkm* m tJml 

it was utterly repugnant to anci^*ni Ihdicfdc 
thought ami feeling that an animal ^lemld \m 
chosen for sacrifice which was natundiy detfi* 
mental or hostile to the divinity, rm ibe coio 
, trary, evidence can W given a 

mysterious connexion or sympathy l^ctween tli« 
victim and the divine i^wer to whom it coiimi*- 
crated on the altar, and it is this tlmi coiuiiek 
in certain forms of iacritiee, to regard tlio gift 
theory as inadequate. 

5 . Sanctity of the altar.-— It Is now iiecw!*»itry !o 
consider those forms for which the earliest 4»vidrnrc 
is afforded by certain imssiigMi In lint llniurrk 
poems. By combining soiiio of them wo can 
present a typical Homeric sacrifice, m offered by a 
tribe or a group of men. 

^ /I. xxiv. 64 ff. 

2 To this rule, torjiniktcdi by Aruoblu® 0mf, %il 110, 
the exception-i ere very mimmm §hflnm 
ferent as to the mx of the u 
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The victim, one or many, was brought near the 
altar ; holy water, barley-stalks in a basket, and a 
vessel for catching the blood were held in readi- 
ness ; the sacrifiicers purified themselves with the 
holy water and formally raised up in their hands 
the barley-stalks, which had been sanctified by 
some preliminary rite ; then the chief officiator — 
the king or chieftain or, more rarely, the priest — 
cut off some of the victim’s hair and threw it into 
the fire, at the same time or immediately after- 
wards uttering the prayer to the deity for blessing 
or special aid. At this point the sacrificers ‘ threw 
forward the shredded barley (or barley-stalks) ’ ; 
the victim, if a powerful one like an ox or a bull, 
whose struggles would be embarrassing, was smitten 
with an axe in such a way as to render it im- 
potent ; then, if women were present, they raised 
the 6\o\vy'/), which was an auspicious appeal to 
the deity by name to grace the ritual with his or 
her presence ; ^ the animal, if the oblation w'as to 
the Olympians, was lifted off the ground, its head 
drawn back so that its face was turned to the sky, 
and its throat cut ; the blood was probably caught ; 
in the sacred vessel, though we do not know for 
what purpose; the dismembering of the carcass 
began, the thighs were cut away and wrapped in 
fat, and, with portions of meat cut probably from 
every part of the victim, were placed on the altar 
and roasted, while a libation of wine was poured 
over them. While these were roasting, the 
worshippers ceremonially partook of the inward 
parts — (nrXdyxyoi — which had been cooked ; then 
the other parts of the victim were cut up and 
roasted on spits and provided a common feast for 
the sacrificers ; the feast was followed by a wine- 
drinking, inaugurated by a libation to the deities, 
and in certain cases the rite might close with 
religious dance and singing.^ There is much here 
that needs skilled interpretation. Homer is not 
an expounder of ritual ; much of his account is 
stereotyped and has the quality of shorthand. 
One point of importance is obvious : the victim is 
not a gift to the gods for their own exclusive use ; 
only that portion of it belongs to them which is 
burnt on the altar ; the rest serves as a feast for 
the people, in which they may be supposed to be 
feasting with their divinity ; so that the typical 
Homeric sacrifice may best be described, not as a 
tribute or bribe, but rather as a communal meal in 
which the people strengthened their sense of fellow- 
ship with the god or godvless. But is there any 
trace of the idea that the victim is in itself divine ? 
Nowhere in the Homeric poems is there any hint 
of such a character attaching to it before it has 
been brought into touch with the altar. But we 
may discern in part of the ritual the intention to 
sanctify the animal, to fill it with the divine spirit ; 
and, as the altar was the centre to which the 
divine spirit was attracted, this aim would he 
effected by establishing a rapport between the 
deity represented by the altar and the victim. 
Such might well have been the intention of throwing 
its hair into the altar- fire before the immolation, 
for by a well-known law the sanctification of the 
part means the sanctification of the whole. There 
is reason for thinking that this was also the inten- 
tion and use of the o(>X6xvraL, though careful con- 
sideration is needed before arriving at any definite 
view of these. The acts expressed by otiKox^as 
dvikovTo and ouXoxyras wpo^dXoyro belong to the 
initial part called dTdpxea-dai, which preceded the 

1 This has been wrongcly interpreted as a cry of sorrow, also 

as a crv to avert evil spirits (e.fir., G. G. A. Murray, The Rise of 
the Greek Oxford, 1911, p. 87); in no passag^e in Greek 

literature is hhoXvyii or its cognates a sorrowful cry (the two 
examples quoted in Liddell and Scott, s.r,, are false); it is 
general^' joyful, always auspicious. , . ^ 

2 The two most complete passages from which this a^cn^ 
tion is taken are IL 1. 447-474, and Od. iii. 440-468 ; ct OdU iiL 
5, IL ix, 220. 


central act of sacrifice and of which the purpose 
was the sanctification of the victim and the wor- 
shippers. A comparison of many later authorities 
suggests the following interpretation : ^ the barley- 
stalks are first placed on_ the altar, and thus 
become charged with its spirit, as does everything 
that touches it ; they are then solemnly takp up 
and ‘ thrown forward ’ so as to strike the victim or 
touch it on the forehead, whereby the holy spirit 
asses into it. When, elsewhere, the Achseans 
ave no barley at hand, they use leaves,^ and we 
know that in later ages leaves were strewn on 
altars. There is no hint that barley or any other 
cereal had this mystic power, independently of 
contact with the altar. Thus charged, the victim 
is no longer, as it had been hitherto, a merely 
secular beast, but becomes holy flesh, and those 
who partake of it are filled with the divine spirit 
and enter into mystic fellowship with their deity, 
however faintly this may have been realized by 
the poet and his contemporaries. This idea will 
also explain the ceremonial tasting of the 
before the communal feast begins ; and it is in 
the Homeric evidence concerning this part of the 
whole rite that the sacramental concept emerges 
most clearly.^ 

Such is the general type of sacrifice familiar to 
Homer, from which we must carefully distinguish 
another that we may call the oath-sacrifice ,* this, 
which was known to Homer and the later periods, 
pi'esents special characteristics and will he dis- 
cussed below. The communal sacrificial feast, 
which has been described above and wdiioh may he 
interpreted as a ceremony in which the worshippers 
feasted with the deity and feasted on flesh into 
which the divine spirit had temporpily entered, 
was a genial in.^titution, containing potential 
germs of advanced religion. It may have inspired 
Hesiod with his vision of a golden age, ‘when im- 
mortal gods and mortal men had fellowship in the 
banquet and sat together.’* And, although in 
the later periods the sense of inner fellowship and 
mystic union with the divine may have waxed 
dim, the forms of it certainly survived. The later 
literature gives us abundant testimony that the 
altar continued to be the radiating centre of 
sanctity for the whole sacrifice. The oi)Xa£, barley- 
stalks or meal, continued to be strewn on the altar 
and used for the sanctification of the victim and 
even perhaps the bystanders ; the x^py^^^ or holy 
water, was sanctified by a brand from the altar 
being dipped in it ; the KdvSi, or baskets containing 
cereals, were sanctified by being taken in solemn 
procession round the altar ; and, thus charged, 
they sanctified the sacrificial knife which was 
carried in them.® Connected thus by more than 
one link with the centre of sanctity, the victim 
became temporarily a sacrosanct beast, and the 
eating of its flesh might be felt in some degree to 
be a sacrament. The belief that a part of the 
personality of the deity^ might he thus incarnated 
for a time in the victim explains many of the 
old rules concerning the choice of animals : the 
maiden goddess might prefer a maiden victim, 
the bright deities a bright-haired victim. 

6. Bouphonia ritual.— This view of the sacrifice 
emerges clearly in the ritual of the Bouphonia at 
Athens and in the legends concerning it, upon 
which much has been written in the way of con- 

1 The most important references are schol. Horn. Od, iii. 441, 
445, schol. Jl. i. 449 ; schol. Aristoph. Eg, 1167 ; Eustath. II i. 
449 ; Aristoph. Pax, 961 ; for modern theory see Ziehen, in 
Hermes, xxxvii. [1902] 391 ; and Stengel, Opferbrauche der 
Gri&^en. 

2 Od, xii. 357. 

8 See art. Grebe Rblioioit, vol. vi. p. 398. 

4 Frag. 82 (Rzach). 

8 Athenseus, pp. 297 L, 409 B ; Aristoph. Pax, 948-960 
Lysistr, 1129 ; Eur. Elect. 800-814 (full account of 6th cent 
sacrifice); cf. Iph. Aul. 955, 1111, 1471, 1640; Herod, i. 160. 
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troversj and tkeoriying.^ The Bacred chamctor of 
the 03 C in this ceremony is shown in strange and 
impressive ways : he dedicates himself to the ^od 
by voluntarily approaching the altar and eat4ug 
the coi'n upon it ; the priest who slays him flees 
into feigned exile, a solemn trial is held for his 
murder, and the axe of sacrifice is adjudged guilty 
and cast into the sea* Ail partake of his flesh, 
and a simulated resurrection of the ox is en- 
acted by sewing his hide together, filling it with 
hay, and yoking it to the plough*^ This ox has 
been interpreted by Robertson Smith as a totem- 
animal, and the name ‘ theanthropic * has been 
applied to him ; but the theory of totemism breaks 
down here when critically examined, and the 
name ‘ theanthropic’ has no right to be applied to 
any sacrificial beast in Greece ; some were regardetl 
teinj)orariIy as divine, but none as at once divine 
and human. There is much more to be said ^ for 
Fraser’s theory that this ox is the vegetation - 
spirit ; but the theory is not essentml to explain 
the facts. What emerges clearly from the records 
of the ritual and the legends is that the ox has no 
innate and independent sfinctity of his own ; this 
cmalifey enters into him only after his contact with 
tne altar, -whereto he is called by the god ; hence- 
forth he is charged witli the god’s spirit, and the 
slaying of him is felt to be an awful deed, thouLdi 
necessary ; and the eating of his flesli is felt to bo 
a sacrament, whereby the Cretan stranger who in 
the legend performs the ceremony becomes of one 
flesh with the citizens and is admitted to citizen- 
ship. The feigned resurrection may be an a|>oiogy 
to the spirit of the ox. Similar ideas are din- 
cemible in the ritual of Zeus Sosijmlis of Magnesia, 
as attested by a famous inscription of the latter 
part of the Srd cent. B.C.® At the beginning of 
the agricultural year the finest bull that could be 

rocured was solemnly dedicated to Zeus, Hhe 

avlour of the City,* in a ceremony calle<l tlie 
Mdeiiis; we are not told, but we may Mippo.-t% 
that the consecration took place by fto' ;dlar of 
the god; towards the close of the year, when tlu* 
harvest was ripe, the bull, having been treat.<»d 
with great reverence ami care all through the 
months, was led in a solemn proemmon and sacri- 
ficed to Zeus, and his thish was distributcil among 
those wiio took part in the procession* There is 
no reason to suppose that this bull possessed any 
independent sanctity previmis to his dedication ; 
but by that ceremony the spirit of Zens, who was 
undoubtedly a god of fertility in Magnesia, Im.. 
came temporarily incarnate in the bull, and those 
who ate the sacrificial meat would bo put in 
communion with him ; if they ate it In a communal 
meal round the altar, the concluding act of the 
ritual would be exa(!t!y parallel to the old Homeric 
sacrificial feast. And that this was a common 
practice in the State sacrifices is inilicated by such 
not infrequent formula as ofm dro^opd, or 

* let not the flesh be taken away ’ (from the 
neighbourhood of the altar), riet them banquet 
there * (around the altar) rules which show that 
the flesh was oonaidered too holy to be removetl 
with safety into private dwellings, and that the 
full virtue of the sacrifice could be maintained 
only if the worshippers ate the sacred flesh in the 
presence of their deity*^ 

Moreover, the mystic power that the animal 

I Faus* I. aodv* i ; Porph. d4 AM. n. xxix. SCI (from Theo- 
pbrastos) ; C^S i. 60 f., SS-fle ; Kobeirtson Smith, jRef, p. 

r ^ wm, toadon, 

1012, iL 6-9 ; Is'teon, FMs, p. U. 

a O. K«m, I>k Inmhy, mn Mammfys am MaemMr, Berite, 

1000, no, ^ ; Niteon, n. 26. 

8 Bee in Ada Thomsen, * Dor Tmff Prometheus/ 

^llir3dii.{19o0J40T. ’ 

^That thi^i tjpe oi and this nm ot It were rife in 

Inter is |irov«l hy St Pwl's phrwie, 


acquired from the altar ami through f lio Piouilh'c. 
remained aftt^r ii« deiilh. Iih idootl be 

used for cathartic purpi^oM, and I :! .jid 
chiefly for washing the it!far-;4cpfd j m . ii 
poHt-flomeric ceremoiiy* Tin* imm^ iht^ 'hoh*’ 
pricBtBof Delphi, acqnirHl their from ifio 

victim that had been hacrifleed to Apidio and 
called Mie who Imlyb lti*» 

beast com in nnicfital hoIini*;^H to t Ite oilirial, prob- 
ably by means of stone ritual coiila**!. Ab-o tho 
skin of the sfUTificiiil luiimal mi;iht long retaiii 
mystic power: the lltc j^kin id iln* lain 

tdiered to Zeus Mellichhisat wa'** omployod 

in the purification of lanfibd-t ,•* llto rumoiltanl^ 
of the prophetic hero, K.-l-'b; ' , d«"pi on flat tfoi-n* 
of the black ram that hati oceit oilnrnd to Idiii ;* 
the alyk of Athene, probably milhbig mt#re l!m:i 
the skin of the goat yearly oHbrod to Iot on iln? 
Acropolis at Alliens, wm fakeri rotiinl by th#^ 
priestcHB to bless newly«miirrit*d eoiipbH 
But these are exciiplioiial easiMj ordiiuinly ihi* 
sacrificial .skins*— so great was tbiir iiuiiihrr in 
the Greek Bfcatos and [“-rj, lly in Allien^ formeii 
a valuable revenue from wliieh tin* piieu some- 
times got his dues ami the Btate an appreriablo 
return. 

We no longer hear of the cereiiioribtl or ^ sacra* 
mental eating of thocrrXdyxva by fho ‘ f>" . , 
and we have' some evidence that tio' » o.: o** 

given to the priest or wtcriltfer for hi» f*rh'ftf<s 
profit or burned on the, iiliitr im llte deities* 
{Hirtion;® but they evidently rvlaifoui Jittre aiui 
there a certain mystm vahn% for tlioy 

were separately placcMl on the knew of ||i« idol/ 
and in the narrative of fleiisiotiin titt Spariiiii 
prince who desireii to minwl Irorn hi» mollior a 
solemn attwtation mmtkml iiitd pliMtiHl III li#r 
hands the awXdyx^^ of ilw viriiin ; b** 

We may say, tlwm, that the Iwiivf I'-m; v.*v;*, 

down through the kior |a*riwk to-,’ ib-. ,u** 
spirit was specially iiiftwtd luin those piiri* ; and 
it was flicrcfon* tn#«e timl wore til rhiof avail in 
the |>wt- Homeric ritual of diflnntlom 

7* Incarnation of deity In certain animals. Iii 
the easifs Ifitlicrto ib-alt whb appv;u Ihnt ttw 
sacrificial aniiual idua‘m> lu'* tMO|H4aiuy 
(dmracter merely thruuph eonfio’t wiiU ilk allai. 
But w’e arc able to dkco%cr iu rit'ud h.,TU'\ 

of the primiiivc beUef fim! the tikly habd^obiU' 
iiicfiriuitcd hlm*^clf or lo’rsrif in favouuib 

anlmal—c.i^., Apollo in thc\v*d(A Arpuni'-^ m 
bear;*^ and that mieh lady nninmli- iio/lA 
sionally kn oflereii act of ilMid v, . , ndvlif 
evolve the coueeprion that the *b*ity to'u%i\ily 4io«l 
hi the sacrifice. Mod, oi such legend f rue 
and ditikult to interpret wifh cvjinbn’y. aim, 
though the hear which the .jdrit, <*f 

Arteiiik and the wolf ihal; hwMnntM 
might at times have Umt ^-acrilircKh wo are no! 
told that this was for the purpoi c of a j-acraificntal 
feast; and no higher Hellenic divinity was ^mp- 
posed to die in and through the ^^lU'r^llcl^ It 'i. 
only when the Thracian Diotiy.^os ij« lidinlffcd 
into Greece that such ideas (Tgu” iracrd in the 
legend and ritual,^ CHpeciully in ihe Mmimt mui 
Bacchic ‘ omophagiefi, or remlingB of ihc buH 
or goat, and the drinking of ils lud bio«h whitdi 
was the very spirit or suklance of itm godA'^ 

r atjuLdUwty TOifff &amw^ {ftfthfd. tlim. 0tL lit -llil; IVlIiis, i 
27 ; SteiijfCl, Opf^rbmmh€ dm' C/rtVcAfii, p. 

® Pint, (?m‘e, i. 

p, I4U-h At&'s: ndAmv ; feiiSlftth p|i. HtSir-tiSi. 

^ Btmlio.p, 

^ Varro, ar Me Mui^tka, t* II tS ; .Saldip, f.i?. .4m«, 

3^1 J Min» nkl hW; 

? . 60i A; Jfakrk tefc «lr«L awA* ft. 

li. 

7 mUt n. m ; Arii4«pli. IhVdrf, 

»vi. 67f. liaum 
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Originally these were no acts of sacrifice, but acts 
of wild ecstatic communion, enacted without fii'e 
or altar. But in a more civilized Hellenic form 
they survived in a uniriue ritual practised down to 
a late period in Tenedos. The citizens selected a 
pregnant cow and treated it with great respect 
until the calf W'as born ; the latter they dressed 
up in buskins— part of the human equipment of 
Dionysos — and sacrificed it to the god, but pelted 
the sacrificer with stones and drove him into exile 
for a time.^ Here both animals are semi-divine, 
not through any contact wuth the altar ; but the 
preference of the god for and his immanence in the 
new-born calf are quaintly and picturesquely 
displayed ; therefore by those who devoured its 
flesh — and we must suppose that this was the 
intention of the sacrifice — the idea of sacramental 
^•ommunion must have been vividly realized. 

8. Underworld sacrifices. — There is another 
type of Greek sacrifice, essentially distinct from 
tiie above, wherein none of the worshippers partook 
of the food, but all was made over to the divine 
or semi-divine power. The simplest forms of it, 
where the gift was offered directly without an 
altar, have been already considered. In other 
cases the victim was wholly burned on the altar, 
and no sacrificial meal was allowed (oXo/caiJgaTa).^ 
We find this rule most frequently, though not 
exclusively, in the ritual associated with the lower 
world, the cults of the chthonian deities, heroes, 
and souls of the dead. In these cases the blood 
was usually poured down through an opening into 
the ^ddposy the grave or the earth-hollow,® and the 
flesh of the victim was wholly consumed in the 
altar tire. The underlying motive was, no doubt, 
the desire to avoid communion with the lower 
world lest its contagion should blast the living ; 
hence ^XoKCLrUfjmra were offered to the Eumenides,^ 
to Zeus Meilichios,® and usually to the heroes.® 
The words ivdytiTfia, specially used for 

sacrifices to the last, express the tabu put upon the 
food-offering, and point to the same feeling, which 
would also explain why only the most abandoned 
vagrant would venture to taste the offerings 
placed for Hekate, the ghost-goddess, at the cross- 
roads.*^ Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that this fear of the contagion of death did not so 
far possess the imagination of the later Greeks 
(more sensitive as they were in this respect than 
was the Homeric world) as to prevent their desire 
at times to enter into communion with the kindly 
powers of the lower world by means of a sacrificial 
feast of the Homeric type. An inscription records 
a sacrifice at Mykonos to * Zeus of the under 
world’ and ‘Ge of the under world,’ in which a 
communion-meal was held round the altar and 
only citizens could partake ; ® and a similar rite 
occurred in the cmt of the d^ol MetXfxtot, un- 
doubtedly chthonian gods in Lokris.® We have 
more than one example of communion-feasts with 
heroes;^® and in the private grave-ritual there 
is clear evidence of a family meal taken with the 
departed spirit. 

On the other hand, in the case of the dTrorp&irmoL 
dtxriaij sacrifices to avert evils and to assuage the 


I M. UfaL An. yin. U, ^ ^ 

a Of. the name kavto^ for the purificatory pig burned at Kos 
(W. E. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, Oxford, 
1891, no. 37). 

3 Horn. Od. X. 617 ; Porph. de Antro Nymph. 6 ; Luctau, 
Char. 22. 

4 iSsch. Mum. 106 ; schol- Soph, (Ed. Col. 89. 

3 Xen. Anab. vii. viii. 8f. 


the Olympians 
schol. Apoll. Ehod. i. 687). 

7 Demosth. in KonoUt § 89. 

8 Dittenherger2, 616, 1. 26. 

10 Ib. su iv. 10, V. xiii. 2. , 

11 M.g. the vepCSeiirvov (Artemid. OneiroK. v 82). 


9 Paus. X. xxxviii. 8. 


wrath of Sal/ioves, vaguely conceived powers of 
revenge and pestilence, it was an absolute rule 
that the oflerings must not be tasted and even that 
the officiator must purify himself after the cere- 
mony before returning to the society of men ; ^ and 
the victim chosen for these rites of ‘ aversion ’ or 
‘riddance’ was often an animal unfit for human 
food, such as the dog.^ Akin to the ‘ apotropseic ’ 
rites are the ‘cathartic,’ those intended to purify 
from stain, and especially the stain of bloodshed. 
Much of the latter ritual does not concern sacri- 
fice at all ; but, when it was performed at an altar, 
as was sometimes the case,® it is probable that a 
purificatory victim was sacrificed upon it. Any 
thought of a sacrificial meal would be repugnant 
here ; hut the animal’s blood or skin would be used 
in the purification; the blood of the pig, the 
familiar animal of the lower-world powers, was 
specially effective in the case of homicide ; ^ and 
we hear of the ‘ fleece of god,’ the skin of the ram 
offered to Zeus Meilicliios, being used for the same 
purpose.® In these instances the person to be 
purified is brought into spiritual contact, through 
the immanent sanctity of the sacrificial animal, 
with the offended divine powers.^ Therefore, 
though there is no question of a sacrificial meal, we 
must reckon with the possibility that the idea of 
divine communion unclerlies some of the ritual of 
Greek Kddapa-Ls. 

^ g. The oath sacrifice.— Again, in the type of 
ritual which may be called the oath-sacrifice, if the 
ratification of the oath was accompanied by the 
slaying of an animal, the flesh was never eaten, but 
was either buried or cast into the sea. The flesh 
was tabued, because the slaying was the enacting 
of a conditional curse against^ oneself.® The 
animal was consecrated to a divinity only in order 
that the divine power might be present at the oath- 
taking ; and those swearing put themselves into 
communion with the deity by touching a por- 
tion of the victim ; ^ this contact ensured danger- 
ous consequences in the event of ^ perjury. The 
gift-theory of sacrifice has no meaning here. 

10. ‘ Sober ’ and wine offerings. — Another 
special distinction in Greek sacrifices is between 
those that were called * sober ’ {vr}(pd'\ca) offerings 
of, or with, non-intoxicant liquids and those that 
were accompanied with wine. The scholiast on 
Sophokles® declares that the former were offered to 
Mnemosyne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, Selene, the 
Nymphs, Aphrodite Ourania ; we have other 
evidence that enables us to add to this list Zeus 
VetopySs, the god of agriculture, the Eumenides, the 
child-god Sosipolis of Elis, the winds, and in some 
cults Poseidon and even Dionysos.® Merely look- 
ing at the variety of this list of names, we see that 
no single explanation will apply to all of them. 
The cheerless powers of the dark world might 
refuse wine, yet it was offered generally to the 
dead and to the heroes, i® N or can we suppose that 
the rule arose in a period before the introduction 
of wine;^^ for these cults are by no means all 
among the most ancient. In some centres ot wor- 
ship the rule might he explained by the date of the 


1 Porphyr. de Abst. ii. 44 ; cf. E. Littr6, (Euvres computes 
d’ BippocratCf Paris, 1881^61, vi. 862. 

2 Pint. Qucest. Rom. iii. p. 290 D. 

3 M.g. Paus. i. xxxvii. 4. 

4 See art. Puritication (Greek) ; cf. Atkenseus, p. 410 A-B 
(quoting from Doritheos). 

Above, p. 16. ® Of. Horn, IL iii. 103, xix- 267. 

7 iEsob. Sept. 45 ; Demosth. k. 'Aptcrro/cpaT., § 68 ; Horn. II. 
iiL 274. Plato, Kritias, p. 120 A, imagines a form of oath- 
taking among his citizens of Atlantis which may be called an 
ordeal by communion ; those who swear drink the blood of the 
bull sacrificed to Poseidon. 

8 CKd. Col. 109, ® See CCS v. 199 f, 

10 Plut Qucest, Rom. p. 270 B ; Horn. Od, x. 617 ; Lucian, 
Charon, 22. 

11 J. B. Harrison, FroUgomena to the Study of Greek ReUgion, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 90-94. 
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sacrifice, occurring^ at a time of tlio year “when no 
wine was forthcoiuhig. 

11, Human sacrifice.— The most striking i>lieno- 
menon in the hiHt<n*y of Grecsk sacrifice, namely, 
the offering of a human victim, which survived 
either as a real or as a simulated act of ritual 
down to tine late period of paganisiii, is treated 
separately in art. it OMAN Saceifiok (Greek), and 
in art. Gekek liRmoioN, § 14. Nearly all the 
recorded types stand in profoxind contrast to the 
cheerful Homeric conception of j they exclude 
the idea of a sacramental communion or a sacri- 
ficial meal. Only in the legends of Zeus Lykaios 
and King Lykaon, wiio sacrifices his own son and 
feasts on' his tiesix with Zeus, xve may recognize the 
reflex of a primitive cannibalistic sacrament, in 
ivhich the tribe feast on human flesh supposed to 
incarnate a divine life ; ^ and, if this interpretation 
of half-incoherent legend is precarious, we can 
safely apply it to the legends of the rending 
asunder, txTrapwyixds, of the Imrxian victim in old 
JDionysiac ritual. 

Some of the legends concerning human sacrifice 
bear the print of savage religions conception : %ve 
have a glimpse of deities, especially the^ earth- 
powers, craving human blood ? in others we discern a 
more advanced idea, but still belonging to barbaric 
ethics, that an angry and vindictive deity demands 
a life by way of vengeance for sin committed.*'* 
But what is of mucli more interest and peculiar 
value in Greek mythology is the early emergence 
of the I^elief that the high deity is merciful and 
hated such oblations and himself provided the sub- 
stitute of the ram. In a legend concerning Tyn- 
dareus and Helen we have an exact parallel to the 
story of Abraham and Isaac, in one of Idomeneus 
to tne story of Jephthah and Ixis daughter, except 
that the Greek myth ends more mercifully.® From 
an early period the higher coiiHciance of Hellas, 
the most merciful in antiquity, revolted from 
the cniel rite ; in time of great panic ;in*l mnil it 
might be practised on an alien as laU- as tin- fit h 
cent. ; in most centres of cult it mm abedished as a 
regular oniinance or converted info a sham ; here 
and there w here it survived - anti we hear of it 
surviving till the period of llfuirian— it was moral- 
ized }>y the selection of a crimimil as t he victim. 

12. Conclusion. -"The current Greek view of s II 
Ba«*rifice was that it was a gift to thegotls.'* Apart 
from the inadequacy of this as an account of tin*, 
popular ritual, Us moral weakness was felt by the 
nnue ndined natures; and a higher theory and 
ethical view oonmming sacnfice emerge in (Ircek 
iiteratjxre and philoH<»phy. To scune, as tf» Euripi- 
xlcH and TheophrastoH, Hho .wnifico without fire 
of all fruits of earth poured huth in abundaneje on 
the altar ^ appeared more lusHtpialde to a mcrci. 
ful deity than the bluofboflcring of an lanmal 
vktim.** KvtMi the Delpfiic oracle was supposed 
tneoumge the idea that the simplest oflering of the 
poor man with rigliteousness w^aa more actteptable 
than the lavish hecatombs of the rkh.^^ ‘Know 
well that when one sacriiit*cs to tlxc gwls in piety 
one wins mlv&tion though the sacnfice little* is 
a sentence preserved from a lost play of EuripidesJ 
One of the last writers of Greek paganism who 
deal with the subject, lainhlichus, in his book fic 

rejects altogether the theory that 

icaSLiit 

3 TJacre is ao evidence for J. C. Lawson’s snio;e«tlone 
Ormk F&iM4wB ttad Amitnt Orefk ikOVnVm, CJuiubrid|.'e, JlUO, 
i>p. a>0) that the human vletlui in iireece was over offered 

the spouse of the divinity or wm 01 tt m a 

messenger to convey the prayers of the living. 

wt. Gesk Rsmoios, voL vL pp. 401 , 410 ; on 
verg. m. rii. 

t Hate, p, 14 0 : wn r&h Mf. 

® Knr. frag. 1M)4 ; Por|>h. Aimi. fi. 

vm iv. 210. T HUdh Mw. (Mttocke, Iv. m), 

^ V. 0, 


sacrifice is a gift that mmld fbHb hut jspdi* 
fioH it as a symiMd i»f fricmldiip bef fbi’ imu'fiii 
and the deity. But neither In* m*r any cuber 
Greek theorist appinirs cugni/atif id lie* iflcm ih 
sacramental commtnumi. 

The types and forms of Gn^ek s'.afiifh'o iirrit 
sketched present a genenil reromibbiip*** to thmm 
prevalent among the obfer leudifo,: of 

ancient civillzatbini. But tln^y oh o rdeoA 
charactenstics that mark the ILdh-no* jurd. Ilie 
ritualhehmgH on tlie wholly lo reol of flo* 

genial character pnxper to the 
Family. There is^ little or if, lilf]'*' 

debasing superstition ; the siicrifice did not roi}4|nd 
the deity or control the course of liuluro; nor d hi 
the sanctity that attiichcd in It '>* fbf» 

public sense that the saciifice itsols roni*:. f*i 
be deified or that the priest who adiiiifsi 4 rrrd it 
could attain a diftrimciital degroo oi idvino 
prestige. In fact in his afttlnde itmiml ntiKil v. o 
mark as clearly as clHewImiti the r!i;ii'4cf^ob‘b' 
diflcrence of the Greek from the Imlimi ami tin* 
ancient Egyptian. 

LimRATCM.-“S«r* the rvf«*r#ar*w glviit In iitid ; 
P, Stengel, IHb ‘o r’v?*'’ ih 

Mfiller's HaHdhpi<'h iAt A'* . 

V, iiL, MunMi, iK'o, mm! UT>i*r' ^ >>>” 0/* 

1010 ; H, von Frit*e, X>i> /A? ^ 

mU; M. P. Nllison, oV.-mv. ' , ,, A. 

Thomsen, ‘Gw Trug iIm,* I’r- 4 't s,* t*, j/*ii i<i0, 

400 ff.; L. R. Parnell, * Hiim:':.'. .1 ci fliwf. 
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SACRIFICE . li; u:un . I. Prernlenct in «rif 
Iran. Ev.'ii in th'- Ibt! iraiikn# 

were aectmtomiK! to bring olferiiig'fi and %mrilb7efi 
to Cf>mplet4i and render more iPTi-tpiabb* mid 
tive their worship of tlm It w'a> rrualfily m 

feature of the wnitei! m Aryan !‘h. 

of this is afforded by a cmtipiirBott «f «' h"* j.iJ 

terminology and nmgm m found in */■< 

in the AveAta» Fb‘»'tuobha,.r»< , In pr^wOiro ami 
identify ns to ctTfain ob'nc'''Sit ^ aro 'o 
iliat only a ctuunr^n piArficc 
Iranian 'p*‘i‘K^d julficbudly L r fb*yh, 

Notably i> tbk the cao* ixFrr-q **. i ^ ?■ - . 

ihe saciod Sicatb mviiu c ' I vt* • ,> ^ y 
tht{ or hnruMHA t wig « v. Is ^ d 

and ouioun lo thi'» day, C'.fcuind olvmcfr'i vi 
all Park Hicrificirii 

2 , Animal saaific«*» TIsyo no f«f 

snppostj that the idl 

the ritual requirements iA Ibo 
shippers. Not only do li!ul !h;'h. r3o:.5' lud;cn 
feihnv.Aryims c^tendvely |o? 

saeriflees In V<stm wbi’-b“ p, UfU hr 

mtUed, in view of tiadr e lioin 
ritmij, tbH^4 not 01 iU’Ai -.ullorhoAf 

proxu* of thou* itse Iw the vimlrmi «u'/4y liiausxn-; 
but this, taken In cofijimctum !,sv.!imniiy 

of Hermlotxis,'* wbieh, iur*. 

ence to Gte practhu^a of n fiutc nnieimr iu hk om?, 
leaves Hrtle doubt that nifimab^t losrro *4 iii euriy 
times iiiiporlani., and po^tuldy ihr ynm ‘4 at, tdk 
ments in Iruidau sacrifices. 1 he in the 

YrnhU^ to heroe> Mtch m% :i/-, li?4vini4 

extensively jjrnctiM‘d imiinal siimilbv iuihcAlefhc 
existence of a tnujbiufi ihal flie luir^om ol 
great antiquity in iram 
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3. Zarathushtra and animal sacrifice. — Just as 
^ac>ma-sacrifice conflicted with the distinctly 
ethical character of the pi'ophet’s reform, so also 
did animal-sacrifice conflict with the highly spirit- 
ual conception of God to which he attained. We | 
are prepared, therefore, to learn that under his 1 
influence the practice was discontinued,^ and the 
emphasis on ritual generally was greatly reduced.^ 
Plutarch was undoubtedly right when he said^ 
that Zarathushtra taught the Persians to sacrifice 
to Ahura Mazda ‘vows and thanksgivings.’ Even 
Anahita, who, according to the Yashts, was 
honoured by all her other devotees with 100 
stallions, 1000 oxen, and 10,000 sheep, was invoked 
by Zarathushtra wdth no animal gift."* But after 
the death of the prophet — how long we cannot say 
—and with the return of the old nature- worship, 
the custom of sacrificing animals returned, Just as 
did the practice of preparing and drinking the 
haoTna-jmce at the service. 

4. Animal sacrifice and the dualism of later 
Mazdaism. — The revival of the custom, however, 
did not take place without encountering and over- 
coming more than one diflSculty. ^ In addition to 
the spiritual and religious opposition to animal 
sacrifices which was part of the inheritance be- 
queathed to his successors by Zarathushtra, the 
dualism of the later Mazdaism, whether inherent 
in the prophet’s teaching or only due to a wrong 
and inconsequential ^ development by the Magi, 
presented a cosmological problem which had to be 
solved before animal-sacrifice could be reinstated 
in the Mazdsean ritual as it existed in pre-Zara- 
thushtrian days. All life, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of that of a few noxious creatures, belonged 
to the kingdom of Mazda, and death to that of j 
Ahriman. Hence to bring about the death of : 
even a sacrificial animal seemed to limit the 
kingdom of the good and to extend that of evil. 
As to the manner in which the Persians surmounted 
this difficulty, Strabo’s remark® may have much 
significance when he says that the deity claimed 
the soul of the victim. The principle of life, 
therefore, as it left the animal, was regarded as 
returning to its original source in Mazda, and the 
kingdom of death was deprived of the prize that 
seemed to have come so near its grasp. And the 
use to which the flesh of the animal was put (see 
below) also served to assist the sacrificer’s belief 
that the whole animal was made to serve divine 
ends. 

5. Animal sacrifices in the later Avesta. — When 
we come to the period of the Yashts and later 
portions of the Avesta, the sacrifice of animals 
and other living creatures is fully restored. The 
victims used were chiefly horses, camels, oxen, 
asses, deer, and birds. But it is to be noted that 
these sacrifices were ofiered almost exclusively, 
not to Ahura Mazda or the am6S?ia spentas, but to 
the yazatas^ or angels. Anahita’s acceptable offer- 
ings have already been mentioned. Mithra was 
invoked with cattle and birds, together with haonm 
and libations.® In the liturgy the yazatas are 
invited to the sacrificial feast singly or in groups.'^ 
Difl’erent portions of the slaughtered animal were 
assigned and dedicated to various divinities. The 
Pahlavi Shdyast Id-Shdyast ® supplies what seems 
to be an exhaustive list of these assignments. 
Ahura Mazda has assigned tohaoma, e,g,, the jaw- 
bone, the tongue, and the left eye of the victim, 
or, according to a later tradition, the whole head. 

6. Persian kings and animal sacrifices, — The 
sacrificial practices of the Achsemenian kings, as 


1 See J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1918, p. 


896, note 1. 

3 See art. Pribst (Iranian), vol. x. p. 319. 
s De Is. et Osir. 46. 

4 Yt. V. 104- ® XV. iii. IS. 

7 Ts. i. 19, ii. 18 ; Tt xi. 17. 


6 Yt. X. 119. 
8 xi. 4. 


described by Greek writers, seem to have been on 
a very large scale,^ and uninfluenced by the reform 
of Zarathushtra. But it can hardly be claimed 
that these kings represented the orthodox Mazda- 
ism of their age. Moreover, where the Greek 
historians have exceeded the limits of the bare 
objective facts and sought to supply the motive 
and significance of Persian religious customs, it 
does not follow that their interpretations were 
always right. They would naturally be for the 
most part in terms of Greek usages. When 
Herodotus,^ therefore, records that Xerxes offered 
1000 oxen as a sacrifice to Athene of Ilium, it may 
signify only that the beasts were consecrated to 
the deity, to whom they were regarded as sacred, 
before being killed for human consumption ; while 
the deity named would probably he the Greek 
counterpart of the Persian god actually honoured. 
Xenophon ® says that at the feasts of kings conse- 
crated flesh had to be used. The same was true 
of the Sasanian kings. And, when Elisseus says 
that Yazdagird II. caused a large number of white 
bulls and fine rams to be offered in recognition of 
his victory, it is very probably to be understood 
that the animals were consecrated to the deity and 
then employed to make a great commemorative 
feast for the victory. 

7. Method of sacrificing animals. — The victim 
was led to a clean or consecrated spot, which, as 
Herodotus says, was frequently on the summit of 
a high mountain ; ^ and, after the deity in whose 
honour the sacrifice was made had been invoked 
and his favour and blessing implored on behalf of 
the king and the whole Persian people, the animal 
was slain, according to Strabo,® not by the use of 
a knife to pour out the blood, hut by striking 
with a log of wood or pestle. Under no circum- 
stances was the offering burnt, although Strabo® 
records that sometimes a little of the caul was 
thrown upon the fire, hut only to niake^ the fire 
burn more brightly. The slaughtered animal was 
then taken limb from limb— whether by the sacri- 
ficer, as suggested by Herodotus,’ or by the Magus, 
as Strabo states.® The flesh was seethed and 
placed on a ca^et of tender herbage, ‘ preferably 
clover,’ says Herodotus.® The Magus then sang 
his theogony or hymn of praise to the deity, whose 
presence was always symbolized by the fire which 
was the invariable concomitant of such sacrifices.^® 
When the flesh had remained a little longer on its 
vegetable altar, it was taken away and used for 
human consumption partly by the bringer of the 
offering and partly by the Magus.’^ The somewhat 
modified form of procedure employed in their 
sacrifices to water, as given by Strabo, has 
already been detailed under Altar (Persian), vol. 
i. p. 346. 

8. Sacrifices and offerings other man those of 
animals in Zoroastrianism. — Prominent as we 
have found the place of animals at the sacrifices to 
have been in pre-Zarathushtrian and late Avestan 
times as well as in the usages of the Persian kings, 
nevertheless the impression received from the 
Avesta as a whole is that throughout its history, 
excepting the Gathic period, the centre of the 
Mazdayasnian ritual was the preparation and 
offering of luiovncit ; and the greater part of the 
gifts brought and spread out bjr the bihdlnan for 
the divinities and departed spirits was derived 
from the vegetable world. It is true, as M. N. 
Dhalla says,^® that ‘ up to the middle of the last 

1 AtheniBus (iv. 10) states that the Persian kings hroughi 
1000 cattle, horses, and asses every day for sacrifice. 

2 vii. 43. ® Cyr. viii. iff. 9 ff. 

4 See art. Altab (Persian), vol. i. p- 346. . 

6 XV. iii. 15. ® c%t. 7 1 . 182. 

a Loe. cit. ® Eoe. dt, 

10 See art. Altae (Persian). 

11 See Herod, and Strabo, loec. citt. 

IS Zoroastrian Theology, New York, 1914, p. 866. 
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century the priest consecrated the fresh ton|>:ue, 
the jaw, and the left eye of the sacriiicial animal 
to the an^^el Horn’; and that ‘it was similarly 
the practice until very recently with the ofliciating 
priest to slaugliter a goat with his own hamls on 
the third day after the death of a person, and to 
dedicate the fat to the fire on the dawn of the 
fourth day.' Still at the great yama ceremony 
to-day the only real vestige of animal-sacrilice ^ 
consists of three, live, or seven hairs of a white 
bull {mrasa), tied together by a metal ring, gener« 
ally of gold, and placed in a cup and deposited, 
with other sacriiicial objects, on the takhf i Cdat^ 
or low stone table, in front of the chief officiating 
priest. 

The other principal elements in the sacrifices 
were, and still are to-day, a twig of the pome- 
granate {hadhwmipata, often called simply 
urvara, or ‘ plant’), which is pounded in a mortar 
and forms one of the ingredients of paralmomt^ or 
juice of haoma, fresh milk (gdush jwya), butter 
igdush hudMo), zmthrm^ or consecrated winter, 
darun or draona^ (a sacrificial wafer), and fruit 
and fiowers, together with incense and sandal- 
wood for the fire. 

The method of the presentation of these offer- 
ing and their place in the ceremonies will be more 
fully and fittingly described in art. Worship 
(Iranian). Here it may be explained that the 
officiating priest, after announcing the sacrifice 
that he is about to make and invoking the divini- 
ties whom he wishes to honour, takes up the barsom, 
sprinkles it with holy water or with milk, and 
repeats the invocations. He then consecrates 
the offerings of milk, fruit, and viands, together 
with the wood and perfumes for the fire. After a 
prayer to Ahura Mazda and the other divinities 
there follows the presentation of the offering.* 
Then the mobed, m the representative of the 
divinities invoked, partakes of tlie offerings. 
These, however, are really only preparatory, and 
to be followed now by the principal offering of 
hmma or, rather, parakaofm-^i,e. the pr(*par<»<l 
jni<;e of the plant. After the praises of the sac-red 
beverage have been celebrate<l/ the mohcd and his 
assistant priest tlrink Home of it, and what remains 
is poured on the fire altar. 

in early times, as appears from Vihpamdy iii., 
there were present on this occasion representa- 
tives of all the classes of Mazdayasnians. The 
priest eloKcs the yama ceremony by renewing the 
offering and invoking this time the or 

spirits of the departed faithful. The hmma Is 
twice prepared during the whole service, corre- 
sponding, as Haug says/ to the morning and mid- 
day libation of the Brdhmans. T’here was no 
evening libation among the Farsis; for this, it 
was held, would benefit only the dauvm*^ 

In addition to the great yama ceremonies, at 
which all the offerings are present, there arc at 
least two lesser ceremonies which may be and are 
held independently of the yasrta service, and at 
which some of the subsidiary offerings of the 
yama became the principal sacrifices. The first 
is the darUn ceremony. It is with this offering 

1 XJnlei® we reckon the viandj prepared from meat, which are 
apparently etill in use. 

2 Tlie darUn is a flat mko of about the size of the palm of the 

hand, made of wheaten flour and water with a little melted 
butter, and fried. The dar&)^ is not mentioned under its 
spedde name in the Avesca, but is included under the more 
general term, mifmdM, which is employed to ded^ate con- 
suroabk oterlngs either Individually or collectively. While 
origrinally and etymoloirfeally meaning ' meat ' or ‘ 0esh/ myaztUi 
at the present day seeuM to be applied to fruits and fiowm 
such as are used at the darUktx, 

8 Ym, viL ^ i3f.*3d. 

s on the ^nd Ifrfffnp, md HeUffim 

m POLmi^, cd. F*. W. West, London, p. 

p. see also Phalia, p. m; Moulton, p. 

Ymd, viL 79 ; YL v. 94. 


that the young Farsi in initiated^ into the cin'le 
of helievcrs* 'riie mnenha am! Hrannha are 

honoured with the darun, which im alwayn held 
also at the In addition to tim plain 

dariln wafers, two of wfiitdi are lined at flic 
ceremony, two others are necesHary in wliieli three 
rows of three dents or <nits, nine in ail, are 
made with the finger-nail before frying, whihi 
repeating the words hnniata, hukhta, krnrs'hta 
thrice, one word for each of the nine cuts, Thi« 
dented cake is called frasmi, I'lie four wafers 
are placed on the tamt i didt,Jhe two/nnv^/.vt? 
being on the right and the plain darunfi on the 
left. On one frasad is placctl a twig of pnuie- 
granate, and a little butter as a rule arofaiipjud**.^ 
the darUn, and between them, according to 
is placed an egg. After the formulic prcM*ril«rd 
for the service^ have been recitetl, intti which the 
name of the angel oT^ravmhi in wIio.ho honour the 
sacrifice is made is introduced, the piie/^t.s and 
those present partake of the cakes. 

The other important soeondary cerciiwny is flie 
afnngdn. This again is in honour of a yazaiM or 
of tlie spirit of a deceased |>erfton. Special prayer-^ 
called a/rlngdn are recited by the prienfH. dim 
following is a Farsi description of ihi« ceriunony. 

‘TIjo prayers .are recited tpread 

which arc placed, either in a invtatl:'’ h.n or lu pt.i* : . .. P'hvvs, 
the choicest and most fr.i'O'uit Jlowfr-'M ri*- >> .. ’u ivhik 
g^lasses are hlied wlfch fresh milh, pure watei . « -‘c-’ I h - ' * ' 

These prayers are recital with the object » o- r > i * y 

remembrance of tlie souls of the dear depari d • r * i .... 
the ai<i of some g'lianiiari anprel.’'® 

9 . The Mazdayasniaa conception of the purpose 
and significance of sacrifice.— Certain aHpfeeiH of 
the procedure followed by the Ferfeiiww at tlndr 
sacriiicial ceremonies, m dascrilied by HeroilotUH 
and Strabo, are highly Miggestlve of the nioaiitiig 
of early Iranian sacriftc^^^. The custom of laying 
the flesh of the victim on attractive liarlmgo a«4 
allowingit to remain for a wddlo. upon its vegotaldtt 
altar before it wa« rcmovtul and employed (iw fin 
doubt it was) for human consumpHciii mud ; ’ V'y 
that it was offered as food to the gotls. lioftirr in# 
time of StralK), however, the Fetyiuus bad ndvann'd 
in their conception of the nature fhoir 
ties and believed that the god?- m-oded mily tfie 
soul of the animal. OrlpimUU Ibti idea at tli# 
root of this custom was iindoubiedly shidlar I# 
that underlying the p!o-n.*aaoe'ifj ||n^ •.shew* 
bread’ {//.«.) among Ihe llrbo'U,.^ Tim iiiaiiiitr 
in whicii some of the yamdm are im 

soliciting the offerings of tlielr d#vot*« 
suggests that they tinmght tiie«t giaiii ntwlgnl 
strengthening and*enc 4 >uraging in well lnm*etr« 
ing and invoking, and eonsorinenfly mor#* abundant 
blessings wouhl result to tiedr s\m bipi^u’s. 

In the Avesta the olltrings ftiid art 

not frequently brought Into wklioii to il«# In 
Vendldtid, xviii. however, ili# intii wli# 

has had relations with tlw W'liiiisii 

for his sin with many ws 4 '?rllic«, Inctlading lliat of 
mipplying the canmsses of some creHtims-n 

The Fahiavi literature,, <m the otiitr wiilaifii 
several allumons to the viimrteiii or atoiiiag 
character of the Hacrifices. The darnn ollbrlng, 
m regarded as a sulllciont atonomeni f«r'a 
class of transgression called tandpuhard U this 
barmm twdgs 'were used, the 

of raising the atoning value of ifte otibring Ittiifidfl* 
Plutiurch attributes hIIII another motU'n to j-om# 
Zarathusiitrkn oblallonH; for. while the 
offered vows and thanksgiving tfi Drimad, they 
i The whote ccrcmmiy m fUL kh dul, 
s Sve art. Fistowts aSp 

* F. 407. 4 IX bi -va., ?c^liL sctvpl, 

» IMsfabliHI Framjw Esraka, limi. thf P&rm, Immim. 

® Of. Mcnltoii, p. 1194, 4. 

viii. ; ft i. L %^i* II; 

Ddtiettm i ihm% II, gi. 
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brought other offerings to Ahriman for averting 
evil.^ There is, however, much improbability in 
this statement, inasmuch as it involves a direct 
contradiction of the fundamental doctrine of 
Mazdaism, that the evil one was not to be pro- 
pitiated, but strenuously opposed. ^ If Plutarch was 
describing an actual phenomenon, it was observable 
only in a degenerate or counterfeit Mazdaism. 

Liteeature, — In addition to the works already referred to in 
the article, the following may be consulted: F. Spiegel, 
ErAnische Alterthwmkundey Leipzig, 1871-78, hi. 669-696; 
C. de Harlez, Avestay traduit du texte zendy Li6ge, 1875-78, 
vol. ii. p. 16 flf. ; A. Rapp, ‘ Die Religion und Sitte der Perser,’ 
ZDMQ XX. [1866] 77-94 ; J. Darmesteter, Le Zend Avestay 
Pans, 1892-93, i., Introd. hi. pp. Ixv-lxix {AMGr xxi.); 
Spiegel, Zend^Avestay Vienna, 1863-58, h., Einleitung, ch. iv. 
pp. 62-83 ; J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, Oxford, 
1917, ch. iv. E. Edwards. 


SACRIFICE (Japanese). — i. Importance of 
sacrifice in Shinto. — When we consider that the 
primitive Japanese had a very practical mind, and 
that their dealings with the gods were more fre- 
quently of the character of a bargain than of 
mystic adoration,® we are not surprised to find 
that offerings occupied a particularly important 
place in their religion — so much so that, in the 
curious account of a solemn sacrifice offered by the 
first legendary emperor, Jimmu Tenno, the food- 
offering is personified, and even deified, under the 
name of Idzu-uka no me.** Sacrifice appears also 
at other important parts of the mythological 
account — e.y. , when the gods themselves reveal to 
the empress Jing5 the special offerings which will 
permit her to cross the sea and conquer Korea.® 
But it is particularly in the worship that the im- 
portance of offerings may be best gauged. The 
eclipse-legend,® which gives the divine prototype 
of the Shinto cult, shows the gods hanging strings 
of jewels on the highest brandies of a huge saktmi 
{Cleyerajaponica}, a min’or on its middle branches, 
and pieces of cloth on its lowest branches. These 

E rimitive offerings were afterwards increased, and 
y the time of the ancient rituals they formed long 
imposing lists — in fact, the evolution of the offer- 
ings presented or promised to the gods occupies 
the greater part of the text.^ Moreover, not only 
are tliose offerings prepared with the greatest care, 
in order to avoid all pollution, but they are often 
duplicated, so that at least one portion of the 
things offered may escape possible blemish, which 
would forfeit the whole magical effect expected; 
e.g., the rice for the coronation feast (Oho-nihe) 
was brought from two different provinces and 
preserved for the time being in two separate build- 
ings; the first portion was called (‘religious 
purity'), and the second suM (‘subsidiary'). 
Lastly, the deification which we noticed in the 
story of Jimmu becomes generalized in the worship : 
the mirror or the sword, which was at first a simple 
offering, comes to be regarded as implying the real 
presence of the god, and finally as being the god 
himself or at least one of his material incarnations 
[shintaiy ‘ body of the god '). 

2, Psychological basis.— -It is a question whether 
Shinto offerings are made with the idea that they 
may supply, in some mysterious manner, the 
physical needs of the god or the spirit of a dead 
person, or whether they are merely symbolical. 
W. G. Aston supported the latter theory, but he 
was building mainly on considerations derived 
from observation of the sentiments of a modern 
European, i.c. of a man who, like Montaigne and 

I De Je. et Osir. 46. 2 Of. Moulton, pp. 128 f., 399, note 8. 

8 See art. Magio (Japanese). 

4 Text cited in art. Oommunior with Deity (Japanese), vol. iii. 
p. 776»* 

8 See art. PossissiOR (Japanese), vol. x. p. 131^. 

8 Of. art. Nattjr® (Japanese), vol. ix. p. 235*. 

7 See, e.g.y the text of the 3rd norito in art. Prayer (Japanese), 
vol. X. p. 191». 


St. Augustine before him, thinks, e.y., that the 
funerary rites are a consolation for the living 
rather than a help to the dead.^ In agreement 
with the majority of those who have studied com- 
parative religion, the present writer thinks rather 
that the state of mind of uncivilized man was as a 
rule much more commonplace ; and it is certain 
that the ancient Japanese, in particular, took a 
very material view of things. If the learned theo- 
logian, Hirata, in the 19th cent., did not hesitate 
to claim that food-offerings lose their savour in a 
manner inexplicable by natural causes, this crude 
conception must have been all the more strong 
among the primitive Shintoists. The question has 
been discussed in art. Ancestor- Worship and 
Cult op the Dead (Japanese), vol. i. p. dS?®-; 
and the reasons stated there with regard to offer- 
ings to the dead apply equally to offeiings to the 
gods, conceived by men in their own image. 

3. The reason for offerings. — Offerings are made 
often with a general intention of propitiation, but 
often also as a distinct reward for services rendered 
by the gods or expected from them in the future. 
The offerings were then one of the terms of a kind 
of mutual contract concluded between the gods 
and men-2 The result was that these offerings 
were sometimes of a conditional character.® There 
were also expiatory sacrifices {aga-mono, ‘things 
of ransom') for cleansing the faithful from any 
ritual impurity. The most famous example of 
these — showing also their mythical origin — is the 
removal of the hair and nails of Susa-no-wo.'* 

4. Recipients of offerings. — The offerings were 
made sometimes to the spirits of the dead, some- 
times to the gods.® Between the offerings to the 
dead and the offerings to the gods, we may mention 
as a natural transition the offerings to the manes 
of emperors or other deified personages. The offer- 
ings to the gods properly so called, Le. especially 
to the powers of nature, were sometimes made to 
one or several individual gods, sometimes to a 
collective category of gods, and sometimes to all 
the gods;® e.y., the offerings of the Toshigohi no 
Matsuri’^ were made to the deities of the 3,132 
official temples, Le. to all the deities in a 
mass. 

5. The sacrificers. — Originally the offerings were 
undoubtedly individual, and they evidently re- 
mained so in many cases, as the accompaniment of 
the prayers of each worshipper. But for various 
reasons (the increased price of certain of the things 
offered, the necessity of preparing the offerings 
with particular care in order to avoid all ritual 
pollution, etc. ) they naturally tended to assume a 
collective character. This tendency was further 
developed by the progressive concentration of all 
the powers, religious as well as political, in the 
hands of the emperor, who from that time officiated 
in name of all Ms people. When a subject accom- 

E anied the emperor, he had not the right to make 
is offering to the gods himself ; his personality 
disappeared somehow, and was included in that of 
his sovereign.® That is why the emperor Jimmu 
Tenno (see above) personally performed the sacri- 
fice. But, the very concentration of powers having 
later involved their division, the Mikado entrusted 
his religious functions to the care of various heredi- 
tary sacerdotal colleges ; and, just as the nakatomi 

1 Shinto, London, 1906, pp. 69 f., 210 f. 

8 For examples of those bargains see art. Magic 

(Japanese). 

3 See, e.g., ib. vol. viii. pp. ^6l», 297^, and of. art. Prayer 
(Japanese), vol, x. p. 191a.. 

4 See tr. B. H. Chamberlain, Tokyo, 1906, p. 70, 

5 The offerings to the dead are discussed in art. Ancestor.- 
Worship and Colt op the Dead (Japanese). 

8 See art. Magic (Japanese), passim. 

7 Ib. vol. viii p. 296b. 

8 See M. Revon, Anthologie de la literature japonaisf^, Paria 
1918, p. 109. 
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were specially commissioned to pray in pla<je of 
hiin,^ so the imihe, or imbe (‘abstaining priests’), 
bad the special duty of preparing the oileringm. 
Their very name (hm expresses the idea of abstin- 
ence) comes from the care with which they had to 
avoid ail cause of impurity during the preparation. 
Moreover, by tbeir mythical origin they were 
connected with the god l^uto-dama, whose name 
may be translated ‘great gift or offering,’ and 
whose rdle in the eclipse-myth agrees with this 
presentation of offerings. Ilistorically they were 
probably the successors of the * abstainer ’ of primi- 
tive Japan,2 single difference that, while, 

like him, observing ritual purity, they were not 
obliged to abstain from eating meat or approaching 
women except during the few days belore a re- 
ligious festival, and that, far from not being able 
to wash themselves or comb their liair, they had 
always to attend carefully to their personal cdeanli- 
ness. Their part in connexion with offerings in 
the chief Shinto festivals is prescribed in the 
ancient rituals ; they officiated especially at the 
Toshigohi no Matmri {norito 1),® at the Okotono- 
Eogahi (norito 8),^ and at the Oho-niho (norito 14).® 
There are also other priests, inferior to them, the 
hafurif or /mn, whoso nanui (from the vovh hobiiru, 
or ha/urUf * to slaughter,’ ‘ to throw away ’) denotes 
that they were originally sacri fusers ; in fact, the 
Nihongi mentions, in the year G4‘2, a sacrifice of 
horses and cattle directed by them to obtain rain. 
The oho-hafuri (‘great ketfurV)^ the legendary 
descendant and high-priest of the god Tafie-mina- 
gata at Suwa, still superintends sacrifices of deer, 
whose heads are offered to his divine ancestor. 

6. Objects sacrificed. — The most interesting 
(question in this respect is that of the human sacri- 
fices of primitive J apan.® For these human victims 
others were substituted, either animal victims’ or 
effigies of baked earth or even metal.® Slaves 
were also offered to the temples.® 

Besides those ancient human sacrifices and their 
more modern substitutes, we find <»ffered to the 
gods all the things tliat man regar<ls as useful or 
even merely pleasing to them — in the first phice, 
the things cornisponding to the three primordial 
needs of food, clothing, and habitation, and then 
things corresponding to Hecon<iary re<piirements. 

i Offkeings cokekhpondxno to thk mum 
ESSENTIAL NEEDS. —(a) Offerings of food.---ln the 
sacrifice of Jimmu Tennb, mentioned above, the 
only offerings were of food. Indeed the offering 
of the things most neceasary for life, viz, food and 
drink, is the most ancient form of .sacrifice. It is 
also tiie most important ; more than once, there- 
fore, in the titles of the rituals connected with the 
chief BhintS festivals the word nifm (‘food-offer- 
ing^) appears, beginning with the Oho^nihe (‘ great 
food -offering*), the most solemn of these festivals. 
Those food-offerings include all the chief elements 
of Japanese feeding : as food and drink of mineral 
origin, salt and water ; as food of vegetable origin, 
rice in it® liiflhrent forms (in the ear and in grain, 
hulled and in husk), and also in rice-cakes, then 
various kinds of puke and fruits, especially edible 
sea- weed, and, a® drink, sakc^ also made from rice ; 
of animal origin, on the one hand, fish of all kinds, 
especially the favourite of the Japane.se, tai (a 
kind of gold-bream), on the other hanii, game, 
either with hair (deer, boars, and hares) or feathered 
(pheasants, wild ducks, and other birds). The 
ntual quoted in art. Peatee (Japanese), voL x. p, 

1 Se® art, EstATsa (Japanese), vol x, p. 

2 See art. Asowicism (Japanese), voU ii p. 96®. I 

3^8®® art. Macio (Japanese), voL vili. p. 

«S0t artfc. HcMAJsr SACwrscfB (Mimmm and Korvan) and 
AwRSTOa-vvortSHir a®» Ouw or the Dead Llapanese). 

7 See art. IIcmae Bktmnw (Japanese and Eorean), vol vi, p. 

^t/d.p,867». DIA 


101^ giv<‘.s a good (‘xamploof thi? fatiilogm* of 

geiuinilly oHbrod. 

[b) offerings of rlotlnnf/.-^AH tin* ch4 fling of ili«» 
jirimitive wan made iiwiinly of liotop 

and gifj'if (I ho dbro of tlm inner Imrk of tho pjipor 
mulberry-tree), these are t,he maleriiilH, raw^ or 
woven, that figured in the ancient offeiiiigj-i. 
whmh was of comparatively r«!oent i.npt.ri :,t at 
the time when the ritualn \v«;re drsnui up, lutii only 
a secondary place in them. Ah a rale, a eeiiain 
weight of fibre (of hemp or mu! berry* f»ark| or a 
certain number of piecen of cloth mmb* from 
materials was offered^; and it was only naiural 
tiiat woven stufis, which w«jre tlu^ mon**y of tin* 
period, should take tlie place of otiutr urtiidcH inoro 
perishable, such as food, or morcdltlieuli to procure. 
The awo-nigi4e (‘ soft blue artidcH ’) and t Im* .v/iiro- 
nigi4e (‘soft white articles’) wlikli, in the wiipse- 
myth, the gods hung on the low !>ranc!ii*H of the 
sacred tree %vere respectively lunnp am! yw/m 
These are the nnsn ( * ofierings ilm prototype of 
the later ofierings. They afterwartls took I In* nmp’s 
conventional form of the oho-nmn ( ‘gr**ai olldring 'p 
consisting of two sticks set up sldit by sidi*, ilo* 
one of sakaki^ tlie other of bainisai, front iht* f,op 
of which hung fibres of hemp aiiti sfcrip*^ of paper, 
the latter representing the l>ark O'l I. be m«lk*rry 
from which it was niade.^ This nmiifier of sup- 
porting rtiligious ofierings was most natural ♦ la*- 
cause, even in everyday life. .fapariCM! 
denuuuletl that an inferior should offer fiiiylldiig 
to a superior only at a respeciftil distance, flow 
the end of the branch of a trccA With tliis way 
be connected the tmna-gmhl Cpmkible niwiihig 
‘gift-skewer’), branches of mmli or banikio, wifii 
tuttB oigufu^ whkh formed a simpler wmy of |u«*- 
sen ting the Htill lalcr the wore 

generally displaced by tin* made cd* a sliigle 
stick from wdikh hung sfrips of whiff* papor, wit 
at right angles. Tlik k tlio owlb'W r,f * 
present <lay in all (he SbinO' tiiwpb ■ : and. d Ma - 
lost its priiuifive signii'o'ation of ?«-• t ■ 

ancient cloth-olhTin;* i( i'' muv ro*’'crd''«: oy : ,f 
worshippers as a symkditwl roju'^'-outaf nui oj 
divinity, or even as the temporary pi o-e 

of the deity hhuBcdf, who, at cerium iV'.iiud . by 
the mere prommciation ut the formula cfUbni /; 
oroskl(* bringingdown I he god’h dt'-repd/ bpo i?. 
and remains in it fiuring the whole eeiemonyA 
One more form of nnsn de^erver-* wwdbm, b* * iiie 
portantand still more simple, fbe/^ 
offerings*) or kiri’7imti (* cut ofienngH'i* run A 
of paper with raw mikaki or hemp leave*, nincii 
witn riee; these are the |s^rtabh* wli.rh tistj 
traveller took with him in a small Imp 
‘offering- bag’) for the reliidouH widcli Im 

might have to make during his journey A- 
Huch was the evolution of the impmiani offer- 
ings of cdotii, from the prhulrivo nmn ui 
logy to the modein gohd, Bmmhm typical 

and general ofierings, other articlo'* uf rlwkilng 
were offered to the gods' smnermioH ^4 

bears, boars, deer* or mttio, FcunotimcH bright- 
coloured materialH or r.vm madc*up garuui’ikA 
But thcBe are secondary offerings and «f a 
what exceptional kituL 

Along with clothing mention U* iiimic of 
adornment — that acrc^tsnry wdnidi wiw fii^ 

|K)rtant among priudrive races iliai in their 
it often surpassed clothing ifsolf, Khiw, In coii* 
trast to the nualern Japanese, %¥lio fiwcii itm 
women), wlUi a few rare exceptiouh inin^duced by 

1 Of. th® m‘ptrc, witli toft# of wo»)L of tlm Ibunt fb* 

s Eevon* k 

® Ct th® ni ifh) * J 

Giv®k 

^Cf. arfc* (Japainmtb vd. n %h f:r>. 

& 8®® iitvoM, {h 

«8e®art. Featee voL p. l«i». 
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imitation of Europeans, regard our use of jewels 
as barbarous, the primitive Japanese willingly 
covered themselves with head-ornaments, necklets, 
and armlets, the beads of which, some round, some 
tube-shaped {kuda-tama) or comma-shaped {maga- 
tama)f and made of various stones, otherwise of 
no great value (chalcedony, jasper, chrysoprase, 
serpentine, crystal, etc.), are found in the excava- 
tions of the oldest native tombs. The celestial 
gods had a divine jeweller among them, whom we 
meet in the eclipse-legend, the god Toyo-tama 
(‘rich jewel’), the legendary ancestor of the 
corporation of imperial jewellers ; and in the 
mythology reference is continually being made to 
the jewels of the gods, which are mentioned even 
in the most important stories.^ We gather there- 
fore that jewels play a comparatively large part 
in the Shinto ceremonies and that they sometimes 
figure among the religious offerings.^ 

(c) Offerings of habitation. — Just as the gods 
desire ofierings of food [nihe] and clothing {nusa)^ 
so they desire offerings of dwelling-places ; and 
the word miya, applied to Shinto temples, means 
nothing else than ‘ august house ’ ; miya also 
denotes a palace. Another word for temple, 
araka^ seems likewise to signify ‘ dwelling- 
place.’ In the mythology we often find the gods 
requesting the raising of a temple to them ‘to 
make them rest well.° To the present writer it 
seems probable that the meaning of the word 

asIhirOi ‘house-representative,’ also used to denote 

hinto temples, refers specially to the rite which 
consisted in fixing the boundaries of an open place 
on the ground ® for the time being consecrated as 
the god\ place of abode during a ceremony — ^just 
as, even at the present day, a small enclosure of 
this kind {himorogi) is reserved for the purification 
which precedes every great Shinto festival — but 
that this substitution of a temporary residence for 
a^ real building represents merely a later simplifica- 
tion of the more ancient, very material, conception 
of the miya. 

This miya., being intended as the dwelling- 
place of the god, does not require to be very large ; 
and it is not calculated to hold a vast assembly ; 
it is only in the precincts of large temples that 
there is, among other secondary buildings, an 
oratory [haiden) meant for the imperial envoy 
who may occasionally come there ; as a rule, the 
worshipper who passes a Shinto temple simply 
stops at the outside, says a short prayer, and goes 
on. This explains the fact that to-day in the 
Japanese empire there are close on 200,000 ShintS 
temples. The smallest temples {hokora) can be 
carried about on a cart ; the largest, such as those 
of Ise, are of quite modest proportions, and of a 
very simple structure, which purposely intends to 
represent only an architectural enlargement of the 
ancestral thatched cottage. In the 10th cent., of 
3,132 officially recognized temples only 492 were 
classed as important enough to have ofilerings 
deposited on an altar ; in the other 2,640 they 
were simply laid on the ground ; with still greater 
reason the innumerable small temples dotted over 
the whole surface of the country were only very 
slim buildings, where the offerings were as humble 
as the worshippers. We must mention, lastly, the 
modest domestic altar {kami~dana, * god-shelf ’) in 
each house, devoted principally to the cult of the 
family ancestors, who are thought to dwell there — 
at least during certain festivals. 

In this dwelling-place the gods required furniture. 
And the furniture was as simple as that of Japanese 
houses, which includes hardly any of the pieces of 

1 See, e.gr., art. OosMoaomr and OosMOiiOCY (Japanese), vol. iv. 
p. 164». 

3 See art, Ma^io (Japanese), vol, viii. p. 297», norito 8, p. 298i>, 
norito 15, p. 299*, norito 26, p. 299^, Twrito 27. 

3 Of. the Eoman templum. 


furniture considered essential in our too compli- 
cated modern civilization. The most important 
piece was perhaps the makura, the native wood- 
pillow, for the sleep of the god — the pillow which, 
in certain cases, was regarded as so much impreg- 
nated with his divinity that it was made a shintai. 
The same thing happened not only with the metal 
mirrors which, originally simple ofierings, were 
readily deified {e.g., that of the sun-goddess of 
Ise), but also — a much more curious thing at first 
sight — ^with simple articles of pottery, which were 
naturally offered to the gods as to the ancestors,^ 
and which ended by being worshipped as ‘ god- 
bodies.’ We may conclude, therefore, that those 
objects of furniture, having, as it were, become 
fixtures on account of their purpose and their con- 
nexion with the dwelling-place, have gradually, 
by long contact with the deity dwelling there, 
assumed that permanent and precious character 
which leads to their deification. 

ii. Offerings corresponding to secondary 
NEEDS. — One of the most important of the second- 
ary requirements is locomotion. Therefore, just 
as living horses, for which horses of baked earth 
were afterwards substituted, were buried in the 
tombs of the Mikados and princes,^ so ofierings 
were made to the gods of living horses, preferably 
white (the colour of the sun), which were left at 
liberty in the precincts of the temple; for these 
also there were afterwards substituted at first 
wooden effigies (in certain processions men repre- 
sented the horses of the gods by mounting koma- 
gata, ‘hobby-horses,’ or by carrying attached to 
their chest a wooden horse’s head), and then 
painted horses. The last phase of the evolution 
led to the construction of special buildings called 
emadb, ‘horse -picture -galleries,’ collections of 
ex-votos which may be seen in the precincts of 
some of the large temples. Lastly, the gods also 
have their carnage, the mikoshi, which, on the 
contrary, presents a sumptuous appearance ; on 
religious feast-days the worshippers carry the 
shintai in this mikoshi on their shoulders. 

A people essentially agricultural, as the J apanese 
seem to nave been originally, whose Mikado him- 
self occasionally set the example of ceremonially 
digging the earth, and among whom every year at 
Kasuga the young girls called miko (‘august 
cMldren’) might be seen solemnly planting rice 
with their pure hands, was necessarily inclined to 
suppose that the gods devoted themselves to 
agriculture. And, as a matter of fact, the myth- 
ology, beginning with the great stories about the 
sun-goddess (the crimes committed by Susa-no-wo 
against her cultivations), shows that it was really 
one of the chief occupations of the deities on the 
jPlain of the High Heavens. It was natural, there- 
fore, that offerings of this kind should be made to 
those deities ; and agricultural implements, reels 
for winding yarn, etc., figure in certain lists of 
offerings. 

Another important requirement in a warlike 
country like primitive Japan was weapons for war. 
The mythology abounds in stories of marvellous 
swords — e.g.f the famous Kusa-nagi-no-tachi (‘the 
herb-quelling great sword’) which Susa-no-wo 
found in the body of the monster of Koshi,® which 
reappears later in the legend of Yamato-dake,^ 
ancf which is worshipped at Atsuta as one of the 
three insignia of the imperial power. The m ajority 
of those swords must originally have been offerings, 
which gradually became shintai and even gods — 

1 See art. Anobstor-Worship and Cult of the Dead (Japanese) 
vol. i. p. 467*. 

3 See art HuKAN Sagrificb (Japanese and Korean), vol. vL 

p. 

s See ib, vol. vi. p. 866^ 

4 See art. Heroes and Hero-Gods (Japanese), vol. vi. p. 
663 ^. 
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e,g.f the war-godn Take-tnika-clzuchi and Fnfcau- 
nushL In the lOtii cent, oherings of wooden 
swordB were already siiUstituted for real weaponw, 
and thene have continued to the proHcnt day.^ 
Other weapons, both ofibnsive and defensive, were 
also oilered — lances, bows and arrows, and 
shields.*'^ 

Lastly, even the need of entertainment, which 
was logically attributed to gods as to men, gave 
rise to appropriate offeringB. Each important 
temple possessed a platform for the perfonnance 
of sacred dances {kagura), the name of which is 
written with two Chinese characters meaning 
^pleasure of the god.’ Those pantomimes, whose 
mythical origin is found in the dance, before the 
cavern of the sun-goddess, of the goddess Uzunie, 
the ancestor of the Sarume (‘monkey-women’), 
the religious dancers of the court, were performed 
in the cliief temples, to the accompaniment of 
flutes and castanets, by the miko^ who thus repre- 
sented the great episodes of the sacred story. The 
present writer was once present at the kagura in 
an old temple of Kara, and noticed to what an 
extent this dance of priestesses has, after all those 
centuries, scrupulously observed to tins day the 
antique gestures and symbolical attitudes as we 
find them in the most ancient monuments of 
Japanese art. By a curious turn of events those 
primitive pantomimes, at first intended to charm 
the Shintd gods, later, after various developments, 
became the no, or lyrical drama, generally com- 
posed by the bonzes or in any case under Buddhist 
inspiration, and thus greatly helped in the pro- 
paganda of the foreign religion. A fact which 
roves clearly that those artistic dances were at 
eart real offeings is that the rituals themselves, 
as the eclipse- legend shows, were, in the same 
way, regarded as charming the gods by the 
harmonious beauty of their language and the 
grandeur of their solemn declamation. Artistic 
pleasure, like literary pleasure, was regarded as a 
requirement of the g<)<l.s which men must satisfy. 

Besides these »sthetio enjoyments of a general 
kind, other more s|>ecified offerings might be 
made to the gods witli the same intention of 
amusing them, as the texts clearly show j to 
keep away the deities who send plagues, the 
Japanese gave them ‘as things to play with, 
beads.^ ® 

7. Fate of the offerings. — The offerings, once 
made, had various fates. The food -offerings were 
usually consumed — as, e.g., after the emperor 
Jiramu’s sacrifice. At the festival of first/ruits 
{Nikmanw) the emperor tasted the new rice which 
had just been offered to the gods ; * the priests | 
followed his example, and even the simple wor- 
shippers might do the same. So also at the | 
festival of Kasuga® the participants proceeded 
solemnly to eat the ofienngs in a dining-hall, 
while the servants of the imperial stables, who had 
had charge of the horses offered to the gods, were 
given a drink of the sacred mk$. Even to-day 
pilgrims to the temples of Ise eat the rice of the 
offerings, which they buy from the priests. At 
the fe.stival of the god of Suwa, mentioned before, 
while the heads of the seventy- five sacrificed deer 
are presented as ofibrings, the flesh is eaten by the 
priests, and the worshippers may also take a share 
of it, on condition that they obtain from the 
priests chopstickB which will mlow them to do so 
without contamination. On the other hand, 
offerings of a valuable and durable kind, such as 
mirrors and swords, remained in the temple, where 
they were not placed on the altar* but were locked 

J Se« art. MAaic(JapanM®), toL vfit p. nmrUo ll. 

» Ib. p. non'^o 25. ^ /5. p. am’Co 25. 

^ jSte art. Ommmw wsra Oisirt 

8 Bm iurfe. Mxmc (Japanm), vol. p. 


in the trcamiry ; there they retnaine*! |»<‘ririaneiitl> , 
as shimpo^ ‘divine treaBurcH,’ lafer <»» td'len hr’ 
coming ahintai or even gudH. 'Urn mum iliing 
happened in tlie case of the .sixty white, red, iind 
green jewels of the 27 th ritual.^ 

Between those two extremes ui epliemeral ami 
permanent offerings there wi-re olleriiigs of a 
durable kind hut not so precious e.g., hell.s or 
pottery — w’hich were presented and then tnken 
away to be preHcnted again, ho that the Ha,iiio 
objects were always used, just a« toolay at Ihnh 
dhist funerals, when birds are set at iiherty* tlie 
undertakers make arrangements to mpture them 
again immediately after the cerenmny ni oriier to 
use tliein on the next occasion. 

Theaga-tmno, expiatory o^ferjIlg^ to wliiidt were 
magically attached tlie impurities from which the 
worshippers wanted to be cleansed, were reinovtsl 
and thrown into the river.^ 

8. Buddhist offerings.— As Jiuddliist offering « 
have no special characteristic in ♦fiipiui, they 
require no treatment here. We nmiithm thimi 
merely to tvoint out, by way of contniHt, that the 
only original religion of the viz. ilti* 

ancient official Shinto, knew nothing of burnt 
incens<‘, light c<l candles, flowers on Um ii!iar-«in a 
w'ord, the cl larad eristic Buddhist oflhriiigs, 
regards offerings of flowers, w# may litentlon ttnifi 
at certain Bmidhi.-^t festivals which r«f|uini loins 
flowers, but which fall at a periwl of tlie year when 
tlie lotus (or, more correctly, tlie 
which is the lotus of Jaimn) i» not In bloom, tlio 
equally pure magnolia flowers are used. 

LwmATOEB.-- This is cited throufhout the art Id®. 

M* liiyoH. 

SACRIFICE (Jewish).— The cfestriictioii of the 
Temple in Jerusalem wrought a profound in 

the religions life of the Jtovs. ’flo* entire divin*» 
service had come to a stand.-t.ilL The pib"4 . and 
Levites had lost their pimition and fa'cup.utiofi, ami 
to the Israelite the very centre of wor.dup hnd 
been destroyed. The saerificcs, among oilntr 
thinpi, had ceased. But <livhic rsdhi; 
be abrogated. They are nuurly truipu'u; . v u 
pended until the time comes when tney cmi again ms 
enacted, A time will t uum wioui a naw Jerioahuu 
andanewTampfe will he built npu jn. Tiii«roio 
vietion lives deep down in tiie litmrts of tflie 
who look forward to the reallatiwi of the divtim 
prophecies and with that the resioratiem of tim 
ancient worship. This v.:v Bn.- iaq'i# nf E»ikit|, 
who in the midst of the Bubylfudati oxlle nol only 
foretold the return, but wmt m far m to liraw lh« 
picture of the future Temple, In ilit Talimtitic 
literature there is a treatise <‘id!i‘d Jfuiihfh, oc. 
the measurementH of the preJliirofllim T«t|ilti-^ 
as the presmit wriksr hm shuun *•! 
not of the Herodian ifescrihcd by .b. •, \ , . 

preservation of this delaihsl tu* .tu.n, kr 

Temple is due not to any . 

but to the dchire to keep alivt* fur th*- d',- 

architectural details of the la*? It : 

to serve as a guide for the rinsw^lnicliMm In 
4 Ezra and other apocalyptic writings ami 
ally in lievelathm, we picture of the 

heavenly Jerusalem which will from tm 

high at the consummation of the appointed 
and within it the heavenly Teiiiplc. Mmilar 
desiiriptions can be found In other 
writing.H, all testifying to the biBcf iliui flic 
destruction of the Tempk mm only a 
event. The service has tom siAp-mderi” h 
while, to he taken up again at I lie proicir flinc. 
The Jewish sagos malntidn the priindpfe of Um 
everlasting value of the. ordinauves id tlit Lm\ 

i art* Mauic pafKiHCw), ml vllL 

s JPk «. 5S!»S 1% p. ‘4^, fiuriUi 1 1. 
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though they do not go so far as the author of the 
book of Jubilees. According to the latter, the 
patriarchs already had kept them ; nay, they were 
written on the tablets of heaven and kept by the 
angels, although, according to the legend,^ Moses 
heard the angel recite the shMrricC (lit and 
therefore he instituted it afterwards as part of 
the daily service. The fact that the Jews con- 
sidered that the service in the Temple with the 
sacrifice was merely temporarily suspended, owing 
to the impossibility of carrying it out, is shown 
also by the compilation of many treatises in the 
Mishnah forming the section Koddashim^ i.e. things 
connected with the sanctuary, in which minute 
details are preserved as to the services, sacrifices, 
offerings, etc., in the Temple; and the belief in 
the re-establishment of the sacrifice is found 
ppeatedly referred to in the Jewish prayers recited 
in the daily service and on festival occasions. 
Thus in th.Q 'amidah, which every observant Jew 
is expected to repeat three times daily, he prays : 

* Mayesb thou brin^ back the sacrifice to thy holy house, and 
the fire offerings as well as their prayers receive with favour.* 

This is also the preamble in the musaf "amidah on 
Sabbath, new moon, and festivals, etc., before the 
recital of the corresponding portion of the Bible 
(see below), when it is said : 

* May it be thy will, 0 Lord our God, and the God of our 
fathers, that thou mayest bring us up with joy to our country, 
and there we will perform before thee all the obligatory sacri- 
fices, the permanent ones according to their order and the 
additional ones according to the law.’ 

This formula varies but slightly and it is retained 
in every such prayer. ^ 

This constant prayer for the re-establishment of 
sacrifice has been a bone of contention between 
the Keform Jews and the Conservative Jews. The 
former contend that they can no longer pray for 
the re-establishment of sacrifices. ^Esthetical con- 
siderations of no real value are put forward to 
explain this position. But the vast majority of 
Jews have retained the ancient formula together 
with the undying hope of the revival of a national 
life in the land of their fathers according to divine 
promise. In this hope all the J ewish sects unite — 
the Kabbanites as well as the ^Caraites, and the 
Falashas no less than the Samaritans, who, how- 
ever, pray in a different form for the removal of 
the Funufha (the turning away) and the return of 
the Baehutha (the divine favour), and the restora- 
tion of the service on their holy Mt. Gerizim. It 
must be pointed out at the same time that the 
Jewish sages are alive to tlie great difficulties 
which will have to be overcome before the sacri- 
fices can be renewed, for they acknowledge those 
difficulties to he insurmountable unless removed by 
superhuman intervention. The kohdntm (priests) 
are all defiled by the touch of dead bodies, of which 
defilement they cannot now purify themselves in 
the absence of the ashes of the red heifer. They 
have also intermarried to such an extent that the 
urity of their descent has in many cases become 
oubtful. The prophet Elijah then will segregate 
the right from the wrong and will piirify those to 
be set aside as fit for the service.® Thus the prac- 
ticability of restoring sacrifices is made to depend 
on the re-appearance of the prophet Elijah, wliose 
coming before the great day is the last message of 
the last prophet (Mai 4®^). It is relegated to a 
distant future, but the obligatory character of the 
sacrifices is not thereby affected. It was therefore 
necessary to establish temporary^ substitutes for 
the actual sacrifice. The sacrifices themselves 
varied in character. There were the early morn- 
ing and afternoon sacrifices ; there were additional 
1 Tanhumd in Vaet^anan and in Dent. Rab. ib. ; and also 
Tanya Rab., ed, S. Horwitz, Warsaw, 1807, p. 16. 

® M. Gaster, Sephardi<? Prayer-Book, London, 1001-06, i. 117, 

® See MmhMta, ed. M. B. J. Friedmann, Vienna, 1870, fol. 61 
to Ex 


sacrifices at new moon and festivals. These were 
collective sacrifices brought in the name and by 
the_ means of the entire nation. There were, 
besides, individual sacrifices — sin-ofierings, thank- 
offerings, etc. Some were of a propitiatory nature ; 
others were expiatory sacrifices. It is necessary 
to bear in mind this multifarious character of the 
sacrifices in the Temple if a correct description is 
to be given of the manner in which the Jews kept 
up the ordinances of the sacrifices and perpetuated 
them without Temple and priests. They spirit- 
ualized the sacrifice. The prophets had paved the 
way for this spiritualization. They already hinted 
at acceptable substitutes for the animal sacrifice. 
It is the sacrifice of self that they preach — 
the ofiering of the heart and of the soul, the 
outpourings of the broken heart, of the meek 
mind, which are accepted of the Lord, * the sacri- 
fice of the lips instead of the calves’ (Hos 14®), the 
meditations of the heart (Ps 19^'^). 

Whatever interpretation of the origin and mean- 
ing of sacrifice be given — and the interpretations 
are many and contradictory — the primitive stage 
had already been passed when, in the religious 
evolution of Israel, sacrifices took their place. 
Sacrifice represented then a free-will offering to 
God of what is best in man — an act of exaltation 
by which man, purified through this voluntary act 
of self-abnegation, draws nearer to God. He has 
either atoned thereby for his sin or given public 
expression of his thankfulness for the inexhaust- 
ible mercy of God. He may also expiate in his 
death, tliough not as a vicarious atonement, the 
guilt of others. The sacrifice of life, of health, 
and of wealth now takes the place of the sacrifice 
in the Temple of oxen and rams, or, rather, the 
substitutes are prayer, self-chastisement, and alms- 
giving. Traces of the ancient form of animal 
sacrifice still survive, however, on rare occasions 
and among Jewish sects. 

(1) Foremost among those new substitutes for 
sacrifice stands prayer — the sacrifice of the lips. 
Prayer has taken the place of the service altogether, 
but here we shall consider only that part of the 
prayer which is exclusively regarded as the substi- 
tute for the sacrifice. The prayers are ordained 
to take place at the time when sacrifices were 
brought in the Temple ; but, w hilst tlie patriarchs 
are credited with having established the evening, 
morning, and afternoon prayer,^ these were later 
to take the place of the sacrifice. Daniel prayed 
three times (Dn 6^^ 9^). 

The practices in tlae second Temple paved the 
way for the substitution of prayers for sacrifices. 
There were the daily sacrifices which were brought 
in the name of the whole nation, and for which 
the shekel contributed by every Jew was used. 
Now, the nation could not all be present on the 
occasion of the offering, and thus a rota of deputies 
was established which, by tradition, was carried 
back to the time of David, The country was 
divided into twenty-four sections;® and out of 
each of these sections r^resentatives, consisting 
of priests, Levites, and Israelites living in that 
section, went up to Jerusalem and were present, 
or ‘stood by,’ on the occasion of the sacrifices 
(hence the name mcCamad, pi. mdamaddth). Thus 
the whole nation was practically represented by 
such delegates throughout the year ; but, while 
the delegation was standing by in Jerusalem, the 
priests, Levites, and Israelites left at home 
gathered in their assemblies (synagogues) and, as 
it were, united with their brethren in Jerusalem. 
On that occasion they recited portions of the first 
chapter of Genesis in addition to the general bene- 
dictions and prayers, such as the sh^md, and prob- 
ably they also recited hymns, whilst their brethren 
1 Qen. Rab. 68. ® Ta*&fnMh, ir. 2. 
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in Jernaalem did likowiBe. If it were not for the 
mdamadCthi the world ■would not exint*^ iNo 
doubt on that occiiHion, ■while the mduwufwih 
were present at the sacrifice, the (‘orn*s[»pndiii^ 
passages from the Law concerning tlurnn.-iiluiion 
of this sacrifice were recited in the synagogues in 
the provinces. Thus the first step was taken to 
represent sjicrificc hy prayer and recitation. This 
was afterwards enlarged up<m when the Temple 
was destroyed and the possibility of bringing sacri- 
fices had come to an end. 

It has already been observed tliafc the revival 
of the sacrifice is earnestly prayed for. But this 
alone does not suffice. The chapter of the corre- 
sponding portion in the Bible in which the Law 
commands the bringing of the sacrifice was to be 
publicly recite<i. Here we have to divide it in 
accordance with the Jewish form of liturgy : there 
are (1) a private devotion, wliich, however, does 
not materially difier from the public, especially on 
week-days ; (2) the public worship of week-days, in 
which no lessons of the Bible, (/r practically none, 
axe recited; and (8) the Sabl'ulli, new moon, and 
festivals, in which, in addition to the spe<!ial 
prayer, lesions from the scroll of the Law are also 
recited. The substitution, therefore, of correspond- 
ing portions had to he adjtisted to these varying 
forms of the Liturgy. On week-days reference is 
made to the * perpetual sacrifhre’ morning and 
evening, and the few verses of the Bible contain- 
ing this commandment are recited in the early 
part of the prayers and hymns called ¥rilkMth or 
z^mirdth. On the special ctays (Salffiatli, new moon, 
and festivals), when in the Temple an additional 
sacrifice was brought {lauarff), an a<ldif ional portion 
is added, and in the mhlitionul {mamj) *amidah 
the same verses are again repeated. The intro- 
ductory formula runs tlms, and it contains practi- 
cjally the whole basis for the snbstitulion of prayer 
for sacrifice according to Jewish tradition : 

‘Sovereign of tlie universe I thou didst conunand m to offer 
the daily ajicrito hi its appointed time and that the priesta 
should otfkdate in their «cjnh;« and the Levitea at their stand 
and the Ij^raelites by their delegates. But, at present, <m 
aticmmfe of our .nins, the temple ii» laid wa«tc. and the daily 
sacrifice hath ceased ; for we have neither an oiikiattmr priest, 
nor a Tjcvite at his stand, nor an fsiraelite an tiele'^ate. But 
thou hast saici that the pmyera of our lints ghall ht» the offer- 
ing of huU« (Hoh Therefore lot it lie thy will, O howl our 
0od, and the Ood of our fattieiu, that the prayers of our hpn 
may be accounted, acesepted, and OKtoemed before thee, as If wo 
had offereil the daily ifocrifico at iti apjwinted time, and had 
been represented by our delegation.' ^ 

On the Day of Atonement the central |K>rtitm of 
the mmrf/ Bervioe contains a minute and elabc^rate 
description of the sacrifices ottered in the course of 
the service performed by the high-priest cm that 
day in the Temple in Jenisalenn Thus far con- 
cerning the daily prayer incumbent u^am every 
Israelite, whether in public or in private devotion. 
In addition to those portions included In the 
prayer, and possibly of a higher antiquit^y, are the 
lessons r^d at the public service. These are read 
from the scrolls on Sabbaths, new moon, and 
festivals. On these occasions such sections of the 
I-»aw are read as refer to specific festivals, such as 
Passover, Tabernacles, etc. They are read from 
one scroll Independently of the weekly lesson on 
the Sabbath and the special lesson containing the 
institution of these festivals. On the new moon 
they form the only lesson, which is read from a 
single scroll brought out on that day. Of special 
significance in this connexion is the lesson read 
from the fipt scroll on the second day of the New 
Year. It is On 22, containing the story of the 
sacrifice of Isaac. This is embMlished by a legend ^ 
of the Babbis in which it is stated that, for the 
sake of Abraham's compliance with the divine 
command of ofiering up Isaac, Ood would accept 
I B, r. 1. li. 


hereafter Hacrificcs fJ animals m an aliiinamnit f*4* 
the pcopie's sin. When Abraham ahlu'd, * Whiit 
will happen if they will long^n* be aiiii* |ii Itriiri 
Huch Hacrifices? CLhI repliml, * Let them rerifr ii 
hedoro me, and it will he t'or me like mite fhe.Hiir- 
rifice.' ^ Thin view, then, that. nra>'er,H, and 
all the recital of the porUtmH «!eahn*i with 
lice.H, arc the proper 8ubHtittU.e iVu ^aerdiee. oiheu 
repeated in pas-a;n‘N in thif TalmmI • 

Ifin anti 2*1 f 27^/; 

; MUh\ rs'thu, t'li. fe). Ihiher, p. hi ; Y-dk i«i 
00, ii. §aB8and L i 77 ; Muir. litik vU, is rin 
JO, § J ed* Buber, fol. |02/# ; Huik Huh, to 


eh. 

‘Behold the one who l» asked to up'* hit fhr 

comiimiiity is invited to do so by the W“rd ** 

which means both “draw near" and “o!!* r up" ii h, f>ir 

prayers arc like sacrifities."-^ ‘To m 

like buildinir an altar bit br*»iglit$t ft wefnlirr*/ 

The Hunstitution of recital iti portiMii-j of jin* 
Law for Hacrifices Hcenm to go hack to a vmy mirhut 
time— the time of the hmoii' tin* 

dentruction of the Temple. It is therchor unt 
Hurprising to firni the same praciicit niindig lh«* 
Samaritans. In their prayonN m- ;dio.o!y h “k* !, 
they alwi invoke (lodV hk*‘-''-in 2 and fm-y n ^ ‘hr 
rcHtoration of the ancient •' con* 

Hidered by them also m MnJy o •nX'** 

pended until the advent of tin* ’r.'O*’.*, i'. ' ulm 

have similar IcsHtnm, which tfiey rcini on 
days, on the eve of Sabbath, and on fcHiivalw ; niifl 
they insert in tlicir prayers corrc-|»md;!c,j pmlhiii** 
of the Law describing either thy infdsiiuiHn or tlit 
sacrifice set ttsida for hpccial occasion M ho 
they also have the term ‘addiihmj wliieh they, 
cnnotxsly enough, spell not mmufi aiid 

tliey form from it a verb wliicili they write yc'if/* 
‘toaddd They also Introduce Into llielr iimyew 
verses from the Bible applicable to the 
of the day, which they gnmp to forni ms 

anthology, thus substituting the rwtilfti of 

verses and of whole scctifuis of tlin Bible bo‘ ttm 
sacrifices no longer to be oficred in their Tciiipte# 
which has Iwcn dostroyrsL rtB'orlnnahdy A, iL 
Cowdey did not r««iHzc thy importance ciffier of 
thcHO rtffr/ji or of the Ifiblicitl Ic Mun*, and Iwxs 
omittc.d UteiSi from his SumurHun iAftoysf^* amt 
has thereby rendered rclcntn«te. to the 'w«iiihir 
form of thocote/* fonsid in ih4‘ rubric nninfclhcdo'e. 
For their siicrifice of Use IVchal lamb bcb,w. 

The same principle Yuhn folhnvcd l>y ihc lym 'ig*".., 
who in a way approximate to the piacBi't* mi thr 
SsimiiritanH by aecuntubitjng^ liibl'c*al *4 

similar contems into collecto in widtdi the numc » I 
the festival forms, it wwo, akind catci? wumI, 

(2) l^tud^n/ikc Ltm in iteimn4riy4 

an e(|ulvalent Hubsthute C<*r s.icrnhct^ mol tl.,* 
study of the chapters dealing wish tlii fftfioim 
form.s of sacrifice— peacc^olb'rinn;s .tin ofTcrlnj, ,, 
thank-ofibnttgs--or the idiapltu^^ ilo* 

description of the sacrifice U coseddercit i4 fbi* 
highest merit. Hfudy irig Ihe pot f km of iliank 
offering is jike bringing it.^ !t L cvrn pnr ini*i t he 
mouth of Gml that it is asncceptabb.' llini m the 
sacrifice of old in the Temple. Tint sin of Bh can- 
not be atoned by Kicrifitr, but only by ilie siu^yy 
of the La'vv,'’' ^ And thU has been cHiciaird to dbb 
study or recital of those in liabldriirul 

literature wdiich contain reier^ujee^ to flic Kc:ri’ 
fiees in the Temple, such %% ZdrdAm^ 5; thesis Ih# 
description of the inccn^c^ and the order of servire 
arranged by Abbayo;^ also /#fc» M(tk tj Lv |w ; 
iTofdo, eh. ii. ; Suifiur fob 4. 

{Z} The same priimpk appikw to the nubf^tdii^ 
tion oifmHnff for saorilieo : * 1*o (mi L* to bring n 

i Tn'An. 12ft, 2? ; II#, 3 Sm Ic i%‘, ST, 
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sacrifice.’ ^ And joined with it is almsgiving. In 
each case this means sacrifice of substance, both 
spiritual and material. 

Fasting can be either individual or general, for 
propitiatory purposes (to avert impending evil) or 
for an expiatory reason (to atone for sin committed 
and to avert the dreaded consequences). The real 
object, however, in all cases is not to obtain God’s 
favour, as it were, by a bribe, but to give outward 
expression to the mortification caused by sin and 
backsliding, in contrition of heart, self-chastise- 
ment, self-abnegation, and meekness, and to 
appeal to God’s mercy and forgiveness. The result 
expected from self-denial and charitable deeds was 
inner purification and approach to God, from whom 
man had departed by forsaking His ways or break- 
ing His commands. The great prototype, of 
course, is the Day of Atonement, but during the 
Temple period it was accompanied also by sacrifice, 
and on that day (see above) the recital forms part 
of the service. Now only the fasting remains, and 
it is considered as an equivalent for the sacrifice on 
every other occasion. In the prayer accompanying 
the individual fast as well as in those used on 
public occasions of fasting the words used by 
iiabbi Simeon ^ find their place : 

‘ Therefore, O Lord ! with thy abundant mercy answer me at 
this time and hour and let the diminution of my fat and blood, 
which hath by this day's fast been diminished, be accounted 
and favourably accepted before thee as the fat of the sacrifice 
laid on thine altar ; that it may atone for what I have sinned, 
trespassed and trans{^:ressed against thee, whether accidentally 
or by choice ; through ignorance or presumption ; knowingly 
or unknowingly.'^ 

The same sentiments run through all the propi- 
tiatory and expiatory prayers connected with fast- 
ing. The Talmud has many examples of men who 
fasted a number of days ana continued to fast even 
for years in order to avert impending evil — e.g., 
Kabbi Sadot, who fasted 40 years to avert the im- 
pending doom of Jerusalem,^ and Rabbi Uanina, 
who fasted to avert misfortune from an individual.® 
A well-known fast is that of Adam, who fasted 130 
years to expiate his sin,® These men, as it were, 
sacrificed themselves for the benefit of others and 
hoped to win thereby the favour of God, just as if 
they had brought sacrifices to the altar. 

In a way smf-mortification is considered a sub- 
stitute for sacrifice, inasmuch as man olfers himself 
up entirely to the service of God. It is a minor 
form of martyrdom, not free from selfish motives. 
Judaism has not looked with favour upon asceti- 
cism, celibacy, and self-mortification. The insti- 
tution of the Nazirite, however, is recognized by 
the Law, but the Nazirite was expected, on the 
conclusion of his period, to bring an offering, which, 
as is explained by the sages in the Talmud, was a 
kind of expiation for the sin of self-mortification. 
Fasting is described as almost equivalent to sin ; ^ 
it is almost like committing^ suicide.® It is not the 
fasting that brings the desired result, but repent- 
ance and almsgiving;® for fasting must lead to 
charity.^® But the institution, as such, was a kind 
of self-sacrifice. Both men and women were allowed 
to take the vow of abstinence. In the Rabbini- 
cal literature a whole treatise has been preserved 
[Mishnah Nazir) in which all the details connected 
with the Nazirite, as observed during the Temple 
period, are minutely described. It is there said 
among other things that the Nazirite can be only , 
in Palestine, and that Queen Helena of Adiabene 
had observed the vows of a Nazirite for seven years, 
and, on coming to Jerusalem to bring her offerings, 
was told that she had to keep the vows for seven 

1 B^rmh. 3$a. | 2 J6. i7a, 

s Gaatier, Praper-Book, i. 174. ^ 56b. 

» B&bd M«§t% S8a, 

6 Book of Amm and Eve, and 'EiUbtn, 18&. 

7 'Mnith, 86. 8 Sank. 105a. 

9 B^rdkh. 6a ; Ta'dnith, 86, 17a. 

10 B^akh. 66. n Oh. iii. 


years more, inasmuch as she could not take them 
outside of Palestine. But after the destruction of 
the Temple, when the cutting off of the hair and 
the other sacrifice brought at the conclusion of the 
period of the vow could no longer be observed, the 
practice of living as a Nazirite seems to have still 
persisted. A few men are known in J ewish history 
as Nazirites, and to one, Isaac Nazir, the origin of 
the later phase in the development of the ^fabbala 
is ascribed. He is the reputed first teacher of the 
new doctrine which was afterwards propagated 
by R. Abraham hen David. Otherwise very few 
examples are known. 

The whole principle of celibacy and seclusion 
was unnatural to Judaism. Among the Samari- 
tans there are also parallels to the practice of 
Naziriteship. In the Samaritan version of the 
Susanna legend^ the two wicked old men who 
bring the false accusation against an innocent 
young woman are described as Nazirites, and the 
young woman herself, who was the daughter of 
a high-priest, was also a Nazirite ; and in the 
present writer’s Codex 1170 there has been pre- 
served a very curious prayer, which, according to 
Samaritan tradition, was the one offered up by the 
Nazirite when taking the vow. The practice of 
Naziriteship seems to continue among the Falashas 
of Abyssinia. See also art. Nazikites. 

(4) The highest form of sacrifice is for the 
glorification of the name of God, or for the expia- 
tion of sin. Although Judaism does not encourage 
self-sacrifice or even asceticism, yet the principle 
is laid down that a Jew should offer himself up as 
a sacrifice for his principles and convictions rather 
than commit the three cardinal sins — idolatry, 
immorality, and murder.® The sentence often 
appears, * May my death be accepted as a sacrifice 
before the Lord, as an atonement for my sins.’® 
The Rabbis say that death is a sin-offering; i,e,, 
it atones for sin as a sin-offering. And it is only 
in the light of this conception that the remarkable 
law which is mentioned in Nu 35®®"®® may be 
explained. It is there stated that one guilty of 
manslaughter who has found safety in the city of 
refuge must dwell there until the death of the 
high-priest, after which he is free to return to his 
own liome unmolested. The connexion between 
the death of the high-priest and the freedom 
thereby accorded to the man guilty of murder can 
be explained if the death of the high-priest is 
regarded as an atonement for all the sins and 
sinners of his time. To this the statement in the 
Talmud, ‘ the death of the high-priest is an atone- 
ment,’ seems to point. ^ In fact it is said that the 
righteous man dies for the sin of his generation. 
He is, as it were, the victim and the sacrifice of 
atonement for the sins of his generation. One 
sage is reputed to have offered himself up as an 
atonement sacrifice for R. Hanina and his children.® 
The death of the pious atones or purifies like the 
sprinkling of the ashes of the red heifer.® Another 
saying is, ‘ May I be an atonement for my 
daughter Kuza ! ’ ^ When the son of R. Simeon 
hen Shetah was falsely accused and condemned to 
death, he said, ‘May my death not he an atone- 
ment for my sins if I am ^ilty ! ’ ® Moses’ grave 
was facing Beth-peor in order that by his death he 
might atone for the sins of the Israelites com- 
mitted at that place.® Moreover, the souls of the 
pious are, according to a saying in the Midrash, 
recorded also in the J ewish buri^ service,^® offered 
up as a sacrifice to God on the heavenly altar by 

J Discovered and published by the present writer in the 
International Journal of Apocrypha, July 1918. 

2 Jer. Uagigdh, ch. i. 8 B«rdkh. 60a. 

* Jer. Fdmd, vii. ; Makkdth, 116. 

s Svlck. 20a. 8 Mo*ed ^ai^on, 28a. 
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tile archangel Micimel, who jb dcHcrUied m otlering 
up sacrihces and pray er.s before tliat great altar in 
heaven.^ The BiniierB re.spomi from hell nliortly 
before the advent of the Alensiah aiul thuH obtain 
their liberation.'*^ 

(5) Another substitute for saerilice is rharUi/, 

which, however, has not been considoreil to be an 
equivalent to sacrilieo in the full Hense of tlie word. 
The giving of alms, the Hup|K>rt of the poor, the 
succour of the sick, and every asHistanee that is 
given to those who have succtnubed to the trials of 
the world are meritorioua acts in themselves, but 
ai’e not to be regarded as equal to the sacrilices 
offered in the Temple. Neverlhekss tlie giving of 
alms is regarded hy the sages as almost equivalent 
to sacrifices. So we are told in the Talmud that 
he who gives alms to the scholar is like one who 
brings a sacrifice.® Or, again, a man’s table is 
like the altar of the Temple: on it he brings a 
sacrifice.^ The charity performed hy the Gentiles 
is like a sacrifice l)rt>ugljt by lIk*. Jews.® The 
giving of chaxity is like t.he sacu'ifice of atone- 
menv f^he Chapters of It Eliezer’^ it is 

said, * More beloved is to me the service of loving- 
kindneas than sacrifice/ Fasting and prayer, 
especially when they are of an expiatory character, 
are expected at the same time to be supplemented 
by liberal gifts to the poor — a kind of sacrifice of 
atonement for wrong done, and even for evil 
thoughts, which have mastered men’s minds for a 
while (see almve). In later times a symbolical 
meaning has lieen added to the eighteen nieces 
given to charity (for rt', whose numerical value k 
18, means also ‘life’). The underlying idea k 
that of ransom of oneself, as in the nvc pieces of 
silver given to the Mkin as a ransom for the first* 
bom male child (Nu This k also a sub- 

stitute for sacrifice, as k the otliar Biblical 
ordinauce of the ransom of an animal unit for 
sacrifice (Ex IS^). 

(6) Another substitute for sacrifice may be 

mentioned here, although the author of the 
ShaiMn K* Joseph strongly con- 

demns It and mils it a stupid praetioe. ft k the 
practice of offer mj w/ a white mlc or hcfi as a 
ransom (sacrifice} on the eve of the Day of Atone- 
ment. Tile bird k afterwards slaughtered accord- 
ing to the i.aw and k given away as a gift to the | 
poor/® CuriouHly enough, the present writer has | 
learnt from the Hamaritaim that, whenever they 
kill an animal or a fowl during the ten penitential 
days—ig, from the 1st to the lOth of llshri, from 
New Year to the Day of Atonement— in atlditiim ! 
to the uHual biessing. they repeat the following | 
three words : * to atone, and to i 

atone, he shall atone.* TUe-se are evidently taken 
as sin-ofrerings preparatory to the Day of Atone- 
ment; on it, through fasting and prayer, the 
great atonement is made for obtaining Ooci’s 
forgiveness for the spiiitual and moral sins com- 
mitted during the year* 

(7) It remains now to refer to practices of sacri- 
fice outside of Jerusalem^ probably going back to 
the time of the second Temple. It must remain 
an open question whether in the temple of Onias 
in Egypt real animal sacrifices were brought, es- 
pecially sin-offerings. Though the results a t which 
Flinders Petrie luxs arrived could be fairly ac- 
cepted, the finding of burnt aniinak* bones on tlie 
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spot identified by Idm with tin* fincicnt. ti'inplr 
of Onias may Htill be explained in a dillrni'iit 
manner. It k well known llmi, in inbliliMit to ihit 

Hacrifice brought iuUi tin? Tmujjhq via, 4 ilm 

oUhring of the PaBcjml lamb initiali*** iip Kpypt 
and then continutHl in the deeiul bmg b»'b*r*yijp* 
Temple existed. That being t.he caw, the 
of the Paschal lamb may iUmi have been itr4iiig}ii 
outsitle the Temple and aftisr the «ie-iiuetii»n el 
the Temple. It^may he, ihmefore, fltai^fbir hinies 
found in the Onlas temple are tluj renmiirq iioi of 
this regular service, but of these PaM'hal Njwiitkcs, 
whicli were believed to be imli*|icnd>'ift, nf the 
Temple in Jerussilem and could be tdlmcd any- 
wh(*re. The sacrifice of the, Pasrlial lamb H*rne4 
to have been a persistent inde|#eiidtmi ^ tyaliire iii 
pre- and post- Biblical Judakiii, Hiicritice ^seein.^ 
to be referred to as part <»f tim mrvmt m the 
temple of Yeb in Assuan, dcsi*rik*d in i.he 
ElephanUne papyri. In the letters of I, lie iwoplc. 
addressed to Hiinballat and to the liigh-p: ! in 
Jerusalem they complain of the of 

various sacrifices. It will Im noticed that in Id** 
reply the high-pricHt refers only to the iuntrovc. 
and meal - offer ings, avoiding men! ion of the 
animal-sacrifice, whicii, from tlm point of of 
the Temple in Jerusalem, couhl i«U well be 
sanctioned outside its pr««diK*t,s. Tim 
puhlkhed by Bayce^ and cmnm«*iitml wism by 
Uaichea,® in which reference m maiie t«» pn-para- 
th»n for the Passover, seems to refer to I till 
preparation of the Piisehal Iiimh, ihrmgli tlw' kiiili 
m not mentioned, hut the imriie *Pft«e|ia* iimy 
refer to the lamb hi a«ldiibn to the flour for ilii 
cake. This k the same use of the word irwcln 
* pi.-.tivcr" for the Iamb m in Mt Ilk I4\ 
Lk gg'’* A earhiin Tf;*'*)'!**’ in ^ it, Eow© trwk 
the lilmrtj of eating on ih*' ui id; kt of Pll'^c«t»ver 
the young kid slaughtered amt preptv* <! lu -r*-.,',! 
aucc with the prescript bm for the P^ '!.:«! k 
and the patriarch (R. Gamllell tolcriitcd it, im lie 
wrote, out of personal comudcraDiui for tlik 
Tlmq<h»sius. Iktter known tfmn di«n«c fact.H b fiie 
continual sacrifice of the Paschal ituub by tiw 
Hamaritans on Mi. (Jerbim. It bn'Oitco 
docrilH'd by outsider^, and even pholf4j,‘ra|'lied/’» 
We may mention here ahn ihe conliimation of 
sacrifice by the Falashas in Abysdnia, hm it |» 
doubtful svhetlmr they sacrifice animal.'^ mcMiy 
make me«mse- and mcal-iificrings like tlo) e r#" 
ferred to hi the papyri of As-^uam They to 
offer them up on special o^mnions, e-^p/Mally at 
the now moon. In tim saine connevitm lerlnuH' 
miint Ikj made to the peculiar form the .Tirneg 
Hynagogue, miw destroyed, and rmcc ^ «‘4 lif 
the ffiiinc.He Jews in Kai-Ftmg Fu, of ubb-b m 
tracing has been pmserved. Ahhou'i'h 
the borjks of the liturgy, (riken from the^e by 
the mlKsionaries more than a century and a h:di 
ago and now lying at Lincoln V Inm in {l,jr 
main with the other tlowinh ITuycr Idthiufo 

known, they shmv a stremg IVrsian inllikmcis 
They have evidently travelled nia IVr^'-ut lo tie* 
interior of China, m also have their nticieuf 
and books of the Law, Htili the .--trudure r4 f h,u 
synagogue rosmnblcs very closely the hmer 
turn of the Tetn|de in Jcnmlem, and In ihc very 
ctmfre of it stands what aiqiears to Kt an litinu 
\ Wltikt real animal sacrifit'cs arc not liktdy tu lu%v*^ 
been brought there, still incense- oiler mg ami 
perhaps meaboficritsgs umf have heeti hmw^kt, m 

I BSBA, mn. mf., a:}. V ih, I riLr it a 

®A mil tlc.-MTiplinn uf th* lotlhcd ef pr^i<:rtinirr Ar^l *g 
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accordance with the example of the Chinese 
worship. Unfortunately no detailed description 
of their mode of worship has been preserved, but 
from the Prayer Books just mentioned we may 
conclude that in general outline their worship was 
identical with that of the rest of the Jews. 

Finally, reference must be made here to the 
letter which Joseph the king of the Khazars had 
sent to the Jewish vizier in Spain, ^isdai Aben 
Chiprut (middle of the 10th century).^ In this 
letter he informs E. ^isdai that he has built in 
his capital a temple according to the model of that 
in J erusalem, and among the vessels in that temple 
he mentions the table, the candlestick, and the 
altar.^ Whether he meant here the altar for the 
sacrifices or the golden altar for burning the 
incense remains obscure. In any case, the idea of 
bringing some sort of sacrifice could not have been 
absent from his mind. But, though there are 
these scattered reminiscences among sectarians and 
remote isolated communities, the only generally 
recognized substitutes for the sacrifices ofiered up 
in the Temple are the recital of the Biblical lessons 
and of the passages containing the institution of 
the sacrifices for daily services and for other 
occasional services such as Sabbaths, new moons, 
festivals, etc., accompanied by prayers, fasting, 
and charity. 

Litbeaturu.— The literature is given in the article. The 
subject has not been dealt with anywhere else. 

M. Gaster. 

SACRIFICE (Muhammadan). — i. Meaning of 
sacrifice among the Arabs. — As there are, properly 
speaking, no temples and no priesthood in Islam, 
so there is no sacxifice in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. The sense of sin and the need for an 
atonement are even more strongly felt by the 
pious Muslim than by us, but they are not brought 
into connexion with the shedding of blood, whether 
of animals or of human beings. Thus in the 
Qur’an the atonement {kaff^rahi a Hebrew word) 
for the sin of deliberate perjury is not a sacrifice, 
but the feeding or clothing of ten poor folk, or the 
freeing of a Muslim slave, or, if these are beyond 
the culprit’s means, then a fast of three days 
(v, 91). In V. 96, it is true, the penalty for killing 
game while in pilgrim garb is the slaying of some 
domestic animal of equal value (e.^., a sheep for an 
antelope, a pigeon for a partridge), which is to be 
brought an ofiering {hady) to the Ka*bah, but 
evenliere the purpose is not to make propitiation 
for sin, but simply to prevent the delinquent from 
being a gainer by his breach of the law. And so it 
is the alternative penalty of feeding the poor or 
fasting that is called an atonement. The expia- 
tion of sin in Islam rests entirely on the repentance 
of the sinner and the forgiving and merciful nature 
of God, to which must be added, in the popular 
religion, the intercession of Muhammad. The fact 
that the worst sinner in order to be saved has 
merely to declare himself a Muslim cuts the ground 
from under the feet of any theory of an atoning 
sacrifice. To be a follower of the Prophet is to be 
forgiven ; not to be such is the nnpardoned crime. 

The idea, again, which is said (perhaps in eiTor) 
to have lain at the foundation of sacrifice among 
the Hebrews and other ancient peoples — that the 
Deity was an invisible guest at the sacrificial meal 
and that His share was the blood, the smoke, or 
the smell — would have been as repugnant to the 
Muslims as it is to common sense. The vicarious 
element in sacrifice also is excluded by the Muslims’ 
strong sense of justice and of fate. With the idea, 
on the other hand, that the virtue of the pious 
might in efi’ect be imputed to the \vicked they 

1 Reprinted by J. Buxtorf, jun.,in his ed. of the Cuzari^ Basel, 
1660, and also in an Eng. tr., Miscellany of Hebrew Literature^ 
London, 1872, p. 107, 


were not unfamiliar. Muhammad was asked by 
one of his wives : ' Can we perish as long as 
amongst us are the pious?’ He replied: ‘Yes, if 
wickedness be great.’ The one devout Umayyad 
Khalifah 'Umar ll. (f A.H. 101, A.D. 720) also said : 
‘It used to be said: “God will not punish the 
many for the fault of the few,” hut if the wicked- 
ness he done openly, they deserve all to perish.’ 

2. Influence of climate.— Even if the pagan 
Arabs had held any of these theories of sacrifice, 
they would have been j)revented from putting 
them into practice by the same cause which has 
led to the discontinuance of sacrifice among the 
Hebrews, namely, their poverty. Animal sacri- 
fice could arise and continue only in a country rich 
in pasture, in which a sheep or even a camel could 
he easily spared ; but in Arabia, if we leave out of 
account the south-west corner, the whole population 
outside the towns has always been in a chronic state 
of semi-starvation. So poor were the Arabs that 
up to the time of Muhammad they were in the 
habit of burying their female infants, nominally 
for fear lest they should, by capture or otherwise, 
bring dishonour upon the tribe to which they 
belonged, but in reality because they had not the 
means of supporting them. The ordinary food of 
the desert Arab consisted of dates and the milk 
of his camels when available, and, when his in- 
veterate hospitality did lead him to the lavish 
slaughter of his beasts, every particle that could 
be eaten was consumed, if not \y himself and his 
guests, by the destitute women and children who 
hung about his tent, so that not much was left for 

I the dogs. The only occasion on which there is 
waste of animal food in Arabia is at the great 
slaughter of beasts in the valley of Mina at the 
annual pilgrimage, and that is from sheer inability 
to consume or carry it away. 

3, Motives of sacrifice. — The motives which 
underlie the very faint shadow of sacrifice as it 
was practised by the people of Arabia, and 
through them hy the Muhammadan nations to- 
day, are difierent from those which actuated the 
more happily situated northern Semites or the 
races of Europe. 

{a) Perhaps the most radical of all was the in- 
stinctive belief of the Semitic peoples in the sacred- 
ness of blood. Hence every slaughter of an animal, 
by the shedding of its blood, is an act of religion. 
Accordingly the same word is used in the Semitic 
languages for ‘to slaughter’ and ‘to sacrifice’ 
(Heb. zdhhah)i and the Muslim always pronounces 
the name of God as he strikes the animal, A 
second motive for sacrifice among the Arabs was 
the natural belief of man that he can get some- 
thing on which he has set his heart by surrender- 
ing something which he already possesses, or 
which he values less. Hence sacrifice is very 
commonly the fulfilment of a vow. Muhammad's 
grandfather vowed that, if he became the father of 
ten sons, he would offer up one of them as a sacri- 
fice ; and, when his wish was realized, he expiated 
his vow hy a sacrifice of camels instead, A third 
commonly occurring motive is the natural inclina- 
tion of men, when they have done anything of 
which their conscience disapproves, or which is 
against the tribal ethics, to punish themselves by 
a self-inflicted penalty. This motive is called 
jazd\ ‘ compensation ’ ; and an example of it is the 
case mentioned above of the person who kills game 
while on pilgrimage. Connected with this motive 
and complementary to it is the instinctive impulse 
of any one who has met with a piece of good 
fortune to do some act of kindness to those who 
have not had the same fortune. An instance of 
this is the sacrifice of a sheep after the birth of a 
child, referred to below and named 'aqlqah. But 
in all these cases thei*e is no real sacrifice in the 
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ritiialiBtic Bense. The Baerihre is t(jally niniply^a 
feast, in which, as a rule, the jWH>r shan^. Ko 
portion of the victim is Kupposeh k) he cronsumed 
by the Deity, nor is tiiere any relii^douH mystery 
inherent in the rite. Tiie beast is killed just as it 
might be killed in the huntingdieid, except for the 
fact that the blood is not eaten, but the idea that 
the blood is the portion of ^ the Deity would be 
entirelv abhorrent to a Musliim 
(6) The great day of sacrifice in Islam is one 
of the days of the annual |>ilgriiuage, the 1 0th 
of the twelfth month The motive 

in this ease is not any of those mentioned almve, 
but is purely historical and coinineniorative, as 
were, from one point of view, the feasts of ancient 
Israel. According to the i>revalent Indief, it was 
not Isaac but Islimael that Abraham was com* 
manded to offer up in sacrifice. The story given 
in the Qur*to is as follows : 

* And We (God! stave him [Abraham] good tldingn of a gentle 
son. Then whrn ho wan old enough to work along with him, hd 
said to iilra, ‘*My son, I am seeing in sleep that I am to fumrb 
floe idkaba^l the© : thewfore consider what thou thlnkeat we 
should do.** He said : “ J»Iy father, do what thoti art cjonb 
manded : thou shalt find me, please God, one of the iwtlcnt'* 
Sowhenihtn Urns si!lmiitt«;d th< ns- elves, and h© had kid him 
with his foreh«;:‘d<tn the ;sr(»und, \Vi‘ calked to him, Abraham 1 
Thou hast h( h(ivt.d the* vision. Thus do We com|>tnsiite those 
who do richt. This is a flear trial,** and We rtfdeemtKl him 
with a mighty sacrifice iiihibfyy ^ 

It will be seen that tlie Qur*an does not specify 
either Ishmael or Isaac, but the fact that it goes 
on to mention the latter is taken Uf mean that 
here the former is intended. The place td tint 
intended Bacrifice i» commonly laslieved to have 
been the valley of Mind, a few hours* jounuy in 
the east of Mecca, and the ram which bcuininrHu* 
substitute is said to have come down from 
Tbabir, which abuts on the valley. It is this event 
that is commemoraf tj<l on the oecuHion of the 
annual pilgrimage. On the 8th of Dlml-’^iljah 
the pilgrims remove from Mecca to Mini!, where 
they spend the night. Early on the fltii they go 
in haste to Mfc. Arafit, where they hear titci 
sermon, returning tin* .•^amo evening ft* Mur.dfififah 
between ‘Arafat and Mina; and, after a night 
Hpent in devotion, Urn luoming id the Hffh liudn 
them back again at Mina, There they hlay the 
victims whicli they have brcu^glit^ with thong ami, 
their pummo tlum accompliHlm<k they whave iludr 
heads. What th(^y eanm#t eat tif tlm vltdlms limy 
iiither carry away or give U> ttm poor. Even so, 
however, the waste of only too preciouH foml 
every year is enormous. But the point t<* be 
noted tor our present purpose is that the wlnde 
ceremtmy is purely commemorative. It is the 
keeping up of an <ild national custom. It is iiol 
the sacrifice that rodcams the pious Muslim from 
his Bins, but the visitation of tlm llouHoof iowl in 
Mecca. 

4. Ail taking of animal life aacrifidaL— Ah 
there ia no proper sacriticial ritual in iKlam, m the 
words now empioyei! in a semi-religious senHO orlgl!i- 
ally meant to slaughter in tito ordinary everyday 
u.sage, or eke they nrn words Immnved 'from other 
faiths, in which mwilkje was a truly reliiriouH actv 
Any ritual slaughtering tim,t there miglit Im in 
Islam is founded, not on any iimovaU<;«H intro- 
duced by Muhammad, but merely on the primitive 
human instinct wdnch feels a natural repugnance 
to the shedding of blood The Alulnimmadnns 
generally hold the belief that tlie spirit escapes 
through the wound that is fclie cause of deatiu 
Tlius^ a man^ who dies a natural death is said in 
Arabic to die Hhe death of his nose*; Le,, his 
spirit goes out at his nostrils. It may liave been a 
superstitious dimd of the vengeance' of thtsBjdrit 
that originated the custom of making every act of 
slaughtering an animal an mt of religion, which 


put, an it were, the ropfUiBibility tipun ihi<b by 
always invoking IIjb mimi*. IIiin would be ilm 
case all the more among the, !l<*brows, ilm 

Animals killed among iliem for Unai hoh* m*»;dly 
animalH td considerabic Wo do not r»'aii in 

fhc UT of domestic IowIh lieiiig loi it«oik but 
the Mimlim killn a cock in jiiiT. !lio wtijn* way 
he kills a Blieop, ami with iitc joiiiii* foriiialiij; 
ic.f he faces in the direction mui 

* In the name of (loti,’ an lie ruts Its t lti>nd. 

5. Mode of slaughter.*— Islam m a rolivnm 
out mysfery wid therefore willioitf wo'iaiifriils. 
CouBiHiuenily it is iK»t pcwsilde !<» a tliB« 

tiiicthm between sacrificing an aiiiimd nii ,4 -iuiply 
Kimighlming it for food. There is im itiiioirm-*' at 
this point mtwmm the rtdigioiiH ami ih#' ‘■■crtiliir. 
in the case of the Ii«*brt!ws, altlioii^jh they « ilw* 
same word to dmmtc mieriliciiig ami killiiig for 
food, it is possible to my when it Is in flit* 
one muse am! when In the otiuT. Ilwl it u a 
mistake to wippom that thk tiiHcreisrii exists in 
orthodox With the. Ilebrinvs, w \%'iih 

many other audciit natimis, sacrilicic* wiue met* 
sumed in wludo or in part iiwui tlieultiir; but in 
Islilm there is no altiir, tm Mudim .4ay;t 
*Kiicrifica* exactly aw the *lew kills bmrtii, fbr 
fuarkel ; tlie one act is as ndi^^om*. as lint mlier. 
The legal iitwie of «Iaiig}ift*r, ulwther iiier«*ly lor 
food, when it Ik ciilhst tih^fkni^ f<»f * MoTilb'e/ 
when it in called dhiblh Ih*. except lii tie-* e%*‘»e m 
by cutting Urn tbroiit In dhrthii the 
knii’e mUHt mwat the wimlplpe iiml gullet., but the 
Kchool of Bialik say the gullet and riw vtdiif^ tif 
the neck ; uikatn say the two jugular vein#, or one 
of the hiijiiittr velriH, Tim j.-m- !•:. , I ■ j!' to 

dJirtifkJ riiewriiks itr# hwod uiwui brilie 

dowi. 

4 TtchulcAl uowi tlie 

upjtur |urt of the cho.it Slic 

tio' wb'Of a<*afocl 5*1 -ViM ^-i tut t' 3 ”ooJ(,t* nr. ’'I j,* 

Uts'iiotP'S it'H* iicl oS -iiS.ur/.o^ r^sn:*’*, so tlin*!. 1 ’v ^ .f. y . 
t,o ke.l it. In IhH U jv kf *« v 

luvan*! #Un2SUt»Taw < 3 «a oMooiU l»,v oottijsK iw ihr. ;ie Jh- 5 i,., 
ur»* (ibo tii th,i* rise forno-r m ,a i-mo- Ac*’ .** 

uhrrtiw thi* htOT ri*|m sMioj Ho- |S<ih. .r,-." . / 

or ^14ry{^|roti,^* it H dn*' ' 

flsat tlO" foroirr nrcni ontj, in ";** s* , , .. 

pJoUf have L0»e*n tt-r SismOsar; Ui«‘:! y; , 
nt:ooOtU*r/ C< o\|t’(HJOOj| us - , * , ; 

iMinulojo, bill tho 4 *’«».? ^',.1 uu,'.i. 

%or4l'*kH in tto'i,o:r*oo oujh/ { r v, ^ 

* I&’AIoI/ W l*!! nf lijf'fel j, 4 ^'d C 4 ft.. >1? S4 i.rj-, 

Ah all l)t*t.o 4 i^i «> ull ffl.itoo.O'rm}' « I *. o , , 4 -. f ^ 

clwmeOT ; bloC: „'.b| 

ioioi?do', o,.' 4 

Oiiicriis»ate oMlnonAlAr? in lie* f*,,? c , ni 

Mitoi row IkvcA in fwilf Alien of . v ' - 

tas tkc MHtro* Uay nil ovrr fU* J4m\lui ^ h ^p.*- i, 1 4;* 

tliC isrliiHiuMoam In Tan?; i*t %f ;^7 if c.* j 

htole the slfue 4 U*fhifC| 4 rivc at P-t’ !».>■ »! h - 

thriiiiifh Uw prnicspal wrMi U«'A'o i* 4f j w |t e ^4 
Btill sAlivt* when it! Ihi-ro, it |> r 4 «'shr^'.> 4', - X . . ,-4 

for tiHs eamirat on the Usa 

cvfr;*; hotochoki that mo atfoni Et. 10 4I so,* 4 i o «h 4 i- I .•* .Vh 
the 

{h}Un40.’^ Thk wowl h prit^fvdy ml ti>r l 
H« kiol (or hrlni,^)/ trp. to hmv^ a t.u %,t y ffnc 
mmhihiH^ n( t% oamol, roiv. hiesn, ir 1 it 

Mwa for m'rfiliiH* nr ^U«*<i 4 er. U « . ."urA o. ♦. *nf‘ .s. ' «*-. 

V. Xlviil 'Ai; a«u In v. sf. iLr i .i -., { t.rxli/v > • 
onun the % Irf it« to niark it >1 ar** ^ ^4 I < f " b 5 ; 

of olfor:n4 a * 

tint worO for ‘ajoUocir r " ’h 5., we;.. 

MtfintIuUon for servioo mnl rr 4 /- T4?* put-* 7 h.s 4 
nwliiioiw ro 1^4 i, ^.4 %i ul,. ^4 

thefir.st Miwllios, asi thvy ure n i '> 

trwlhlims m^lMy the Mia <ipa' of ihu i ^ 4. 

A.iv THu), art* as : 

Thciniiswho could aCh.rd lo do m 
Uty© onttk (cailed a {> ^ tud' 

AWIallah, nnn of Klnh^ih Xtmt 1 * 
hmitm afcevtrx vyii to >|ohu, m4 ihrre ^ 

inoiihrr m'hkh lie fdfrr*'4 cnt •. he. 1 1.- 

ride the vhflim on ilie |n MrM»a* hm M.i.fT'l.-' A 

mated tWs to M dew/, lid Ar# 4 /a Itiioooopn hl/!«vrr., 

J Muhammad All at^Taiauawi Mmk £mhxh4f 
u HI* 

mfi/4f,mL a ridfrel, hHfmg, tHK p, 
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not always let him take advantag’e of the indulgence. Similarl^^ 
it was not thought proper to drink the milk of the she-cainel 
destined for sacrifice, except under necessity. If the she-camel 
should calve on the journey, her calf might be carried, if neces- 
sary, upon the back of the dam, and it was sacrificed along with 
her. The victim was ‘ garlanded ’ and ‘ marked.’ The garland 
did not consist of flowers, which were, of course, not to be 
found. In the times of ‘ignorance’ before Islam the pagan 
Arabs used bark from the trees of the sacred territory of Mecca. 
Thereafter any object served. 'Abdallah ibn 'Umar, mentioned 
above, used to hang a pair of worn-out sandals on it, facing the 
qiUah as he did so. The ‘ mark ’ was an incision made with a 
fleam or lancet on one side of the camel’s hump, sufficient to 
draw blood. ‘Abdallah used in addition to cover the sacrifice 
withfine, white EgJTptian linen or other saddle-cloth Q■^A^Z), which, 
when done with, he presented to the Ka'bah, or, if it should 
have already been * clothed,’ gave away in charity. According 
to this ‘Abdallah also, the camel should be not less than five 
full years old, and other animals in their third year at least. 
Another of the early Muslims used to bid his son ‘ not to offer 
to God any beast which he would be ashamed to offer to his 
most honoured friend, for God is the noblest of the noble, and 
the worthiest of those for whom choice is made.’ Should a 
camel break down on the road through fatigue, Muhammad 
ordered it to be slaughtered, its garland to be dipped in its 
blood, and its flesh to be eaten. If the offering was purely 
voluntaipr, it was then regarded as accomplished ; otherwise — 
if, e.g.^ it was in fulfilment of a vow — the offerer must find 
another victim. If any one missed the pilgrimage, i.e. failed, 
whether through losing his way or through miscalculating the 
daySj to be present at Mina on the day of sacrifice, 'Umar 
required him to offer another victim the next year. If he had 
not the wherewithal, he must fast three days during the 
pilgrimage, and seven on his return home.i This verse 
mentions the sacrifice of ‘ what is convenient ’ as an atonement 
for not duly performing the pilgrimage. The phrase is gener- 
ally taken to mean a sheep or goat. The sacrifice which is a 
penalty for killing game during the pilgrimage or a similar 
offence must be offered in Mecca ; 2 but, if it take the form of 
fasting or of alms, this may be accomplished in whatever place 
the penitent may choose. As originally signifying *a gift,’ 
these terms may be compared to the Hebrew mir^ah, 

(c) Nusukt nusk, and naslkah are all used of a victim offered 
in sacrifice. In the Qur’an the pilgrim who through sickness 
cannot shave his head (in token of having performed all the 
ceremonies and fulfilled his vow^ must pay a ransom or forfeit by 
fasting or gi ving alms or sacrificing a sheep (nusuk).^ The other 
forms of the word do not occur in the Qur’an. In later times 
the word came to mean asceticism, and already in the Qur’fin 
nusuk is used in the sense of worship generally, 4 and mansak 
means a religious ceremony, and nasaka to practise these 
ceremonies or rites. 5 The root meaning of the word appears to 
be to wash or cleanse— e.gr., a garment. Naslkah is synonymous 
with dhahl^ah. The terms are probably derived from the Heb. 
nesekh, a libation of oil often joined with the meal-offering 
(Nu etc.). 

(d) *Aqlqah. — ^This is the hair which covers the head of a new- 

born infant, and which the Muslims shave off on the seventh 
day after birth. Herodotus mentions a similar custom in 
Elgypt. The occasion is celebrated by the slaughter of a ram 
or a goat, the flesh of which is cooked and distributed to the 
poor. This victim is also named 'apqah. The practice is not 
mentioned in the Qur’an, but Malik ibn Anas states that 
Muhammad, being asked about it, replied that he did not like 
it ; Malik adds that he only meant that he did not like the 
name, not the thing, as the word means a beast having its 
throat slit right across, and so was considered ill-omened. It 
is related in a ttadition that Fatimah weighed the 'aqiqak of 
each of Muhammad’s grandsons, and ^usain, and gave 

the weight in silver in alms ; and this became a recognized 
custom. One of the early Muslims permitted the substitution 
of a bird for a sheep,? bufc this was not approved, and the 
practice is one sheep for each child, whether a boy or a girl. 
Moreover, the sheep must be without blemish— not blmd, 
emaciated, sick, or having a broken horn — ^nor may any of its 
flesh or its skin be sold. The blood also must not be allowed to 
touch the child. 

(e) Pa7j.iyah . — The victim slaughtered on the morning 

of the* 10th of Dhu’l-^ijjah is so named from the hour at which 
the sacrifice takes place. The word has various forms, in both 
singular and plural. The collective is ’a^hd, from which the 
day is named yaum al-adTid, ‘the day of the victim’; also 
‘id al-adhd>y ‘ festival of the victims.’ These words do not occur 
in the Qur’an. The regulations laid down in the Muivatia" 8 are 
identical with or supplementary to those for the sacrifice under 
ii« other names. Muhammad, asked what was to be avoided in 
the drahlyahy replied : ‘ Four things : the lame whose limping is 
visible, the evidently blind, the evidently diseased, and what is 
so starved as to have no fat.’ To these must be added that it 
be of the proper age (see above, [6]). Hence ‘Abdallah ibn 
‘Umar sacrificed any victim that was of the right age and with- 
out blemish ; and this is the principle approved by Malik. 

In the great pilgrimage no one may slay his sacrifice before 
the immn, or leader of the pilgrimage, has slain his ; still less 
may he slay it at an earlier hour of the day. In either case 
Muhammad ordered the offender to sacrifice a fresh victim, 


1 Qwridn, ii. 196, 3 v. 96. * ii. 196. 4 vi. 163. 

6 xxii. 66. 6 ii. 65. ? Of. Lv 128 . 

8 p. 186 ff. (ed. Delhi, 1307 A.il.). 


even if he could not find one that had attained the prescribed 
age. Muhammad on one occasion forbade the eating of the 
daJilyah after three days. It was pointed out to him that the 
people were in the habit of melting the fat and preserving it in 
skins. He replied that he had said what he did only for the 
behoof of certain Arabs of the desert who had been driven by 
drought into the town ; and he gave full permission to preserve 
and store the meat of the sacrifice. Opinions are divided as to 
whether it is allowable for a number of pilgrims to take shares 
in a sacrifice. On the one hand, it is related that at al- 
Hudaibiyah, when Muhammad was prevented from entering 
Mecca and sacrificed on the spot the victims which he had 
brought with him, seven of his followers went shares in each 
camel or each head of cattle. Hence the Shafi'ites and 
Hanbalites hold that partnership in a sacrifice is legitimate. 
Malik, on the other hand, maintains the preferable doctrine 
that, whilst people of the same family may sacrifice for the 
family, for those who are not so connected to contribute 
towards the purchase of the beast and then share in its flesh is 
a thing * to be hated.’ Sometimes a child still unborn was made 
a partner. 

(/) Qorbdn. — This is simply the Hebrew word taken over 
into Arabic. It occurs three times in the Qur’an — iii. 179, 
where it is put into the mouth of the Jews ; v. SO, in the story 
of Gain and Abel ; and xlvi. 27, where, however, it means ‘ a 
near associate,’ from the verb which in Arabic, as in Hebrew, 
means ‘ to bring near ’ or ‘ to sacrifice.’ No doubt it is borrowed 
from the Hebrew. Lane 1 mentions a tradition, ‘ Prayer is the 
offering of every pious man,’ meaning that it is what brings him 
near to God. 

7. Arab and Hebrew sacrifice compared. — In 
conclusion it may be of interest to note some of 
the points of contrast between Arab and Hebrew 
ideas about sacrifice. The most important is that 
the idea of an atonement scarcely, if at all, enters 
into Arab sacrifice. Even when the offerer is 
regarded as having forfeited his life, as in the case 
of the pilgrim who breaks his ihram^ he is ran- 
somed not by the act of slaying a victim, but by 
the act of benevolence in distributing the portions 
to the poor. There is, again, no holocaust in 
Muhammadan sacrifice ; the victims are slain to 
be eaten ; only the blood is rejected, but it is so 
whether the slaughtering has any religious import 
or not. There is no libation, no meal-, wave-, or 
heave-offering in Islam ; the sacrifice is always a 
beast or bird which is killed. With the Hebrews 
the beast sacrificed was a male ; with the more 
open-handed Arabs it was often a female. With 
the Arabs the sacrifice was shared, not with the 
priests — an unknown class among them— but with 
the poor. With them also the only sacrifice of a 
communal character, if any can be considered 
such, is the annual saci'ifice of the Great Feast. 
Tile rich man’s ofiering with them is the camel, 
an animal held unclean by the Hebrews. Among 
the latter every sacrifice, and even every imple- 
ment, was salted ; on the other hand, preserving 
the flesh for future use was not allowed. Partner- 
ship in a sacrifice, except between members of a 
family, is (by the Malikite school) forbidden in 
Islam. All these differences point to the fact that 
with the Hebrews sacrifice was a really ritualistic 
act of worship, whilst it was not so among the 
Muslims. 

Literature.— Muhammad ‘All at-Tahanawi, Kitdh Kash* 
shdf aUFunun (‘Dictionary of Technical Terms’), 

ed. W. N. Lees and others, Calcutta, 1864-62, s.vv. ; Al- Bukhari, 
Les Traditions islamiqueSy traduites de Varabe^ avec notes et 
index, ed. 0. Houdas and W. Margais, Paris, 1903 ff., index; 
Malik ibn Anas, Al~Muwat^a\ any ed., contents ; E. W. 
Lane, The Thousand and One Nights, London, 1883, introd., 
note 1, ch. i., note 16, iii. 63, iv. 24, v. 40, vi. 11 ; R. F. Burton, 
Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-M edinah and Meccah, 

do. 1855-56, iii. 302 ff. ; E. Westermarck, ‘The Popular Ritual 
of the Great Feast in Morocco,’ FL xxii. [1911] 1S1-1S2. 

T. H. Weir. 

SACRIFICE (Semitic). — In this section we 
consider the subject of sacrifice among the follow- 
ing peoples — Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Aramaean and Arab tribes (ancient and modern), 
Hebrews, Phoenicians and Carthaginians, and 
Abyssinians. On the propriety of including (with 
reservations) the Egyptians in the foregoing list 
see the beginning of art. Human Saoeificb 
(S emitic). 

1 Arab.’Eng, Lex., 1868-93, a.v. 
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I. Occasion of sacrifice. of the niost Hatm- 

factorj claKHilic.atiouH of naerififoK jiyailnUh* is that 
which (livitleH iluau into {(t) periodh', aial (h) non* 
periodic or (xtcaHionah I’o the former helonj^ 
KacriliccB on feast day.s rec.urrcnit ai<;t‘rinin sejisons 
or days of the year to the lattcn* hehmjiC sacriliees 
ofleretl on partiVuIar occasitms, as at the hirt h of a 
son, the fonndation of a huihlin^x, tlio initiation of 
some military or ot.her enterprise, etc. 

(a) Periodic sacriii<‘es may he daily, monthly, or 
seasonal. In Kgypt part of the daily temph^, 
services consisted in clothing and <lecorating a 
ligiire of the deity, and then setting before it an 
ohering of food—bread, geese, luaif, wine, ami 
water. These, after alan^Ung a while before the 
god, were most probably appropriated by t!m 
priests (cf. the story of Bel and the Dragon). The 
dead were supposed to partake of this daily 
ban(|uet.^ At certain great feasts — o.//., the anni- 
versaries of the birtliday of the god, or of his 
mighty deeds — there were increased olferings, 
which the worshippers shared in a common feast. 

In the fully developed sacrificial liturgy of the 
Plahrews we rea<i of a variety of periodic sacrifit’cs 
—the daily burnt-ediering (Nu ; the weeddy 
offering on the Sabbath, double in numlHjr of the 
daily offerings (2B^) ; the monthly wieril'n‘e, at the 
new moon ; and certain annual sacrificeB, as 
the Passover (full moon of first month), the day 
of the fxrstfrnits, the beginning of the second half 
of the year (first day of seventh month), and the 
full moon of the seventh month 
In Arab heathendom the annual sacrifices of the 
month ilajab must be mentioned ; this wa^ p^-rho o*- 
the most important ceremonial event <ff the pit*. 
Muhamnnidan religion. 

Examples of ptiriodh* sacrifice might Iks multi- 
plied from the othtjr braimhesof the Semitic world, 
nut these will sufiice. It is obvious iliat they all 
depend on the motions or phenomena of the 
heavenly Indies (sun, moon, the planet Venus, etc.), 
or on the annual recurrence of seed-time ami 
harvest, or <m the increase of Hocks. They are 
such as would nature lly jirise in the ri^gula? un- 
broken exi,stence of a pastoral or an agrlcultnnil 
community. 

{b) Non" periodic sacrifices arc more ttf a iwrsomil 
nature. They take place on tin* oceasUms which 
break the monotony of the exl^'lcitce uf sm*h a 
community, or of individual members thereof. 
The birth and edrcnmcisimi of a son ; the fmuuia- 
tion of a house ; the beginning of a military or 
other enterprise, and its successful ^inclusion —all 
these are evemts celebrated by a sacrifice. .More- 
over, by sacrifice an individual seeks to <diku« 
some ilesired boon from the gfKlH-»«thc health of a 
aick relative, pitrificatlon from the sense <ir conse* 
quoneo of sin, and the like. A few examples may 
be cited in iiluntration. 

(1) Bfrtk^Axmnt^ th« Aral >8 ‘the child mmi he taken on a 
Bilid^inapfsto thesljtrine to which the sheik of the tiils'' belong:^. 
The minister of the thrine sncrUtccss for thorn near the tUrcsflnmt. 
Tlw child b anointed on his fort'hea*b or on hk iiohc, with a 
mark of the Wood of the vlcthn/ The flehrewjf do not api^jar 
to have had a upockl naorifiee to cclebraW a birth, bat the first- 
born son had to be redeemed (Ex ink with a money pay- 
ment of five shekeW. 

(2) CAi:idmn.— The modern Arabs offer sacriflees for a child 
(eapeckny a son), if there Is any fear that it may not live. It 
is also customary to offer sacrifices at drcmnclsions. In sacri- 
ficing: for a child care iwwt l>e taken (according to Cartbs)^ not 
to break one of the animari bones, lest a almnar injury be 
inflicted on the child, 

(JS) Fmi'tidatmt o/ a — A teWet given bv Slimmerm* 

apmrently rteowW a »c?riflce at a new honse. In various 
Palestinian excavations traces of ffonndati<m*wrerlngs of oru^ 

ffmalM #/ ifelMon, tr. A. 8 . 

Gnfflih, London, 1907, p. 40 1 
2 Ourtte, PHmiUw msfdtk RdMm T§dm, n, ^IL 
»P. 17«. * 

■* tkiirdp* mr BmAinkdtr hak pp. 14?,- 1411. 
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kind or iwiothi‘rA»«-’^’r bH'fi fstnjs* ' / * ■ 

asht‘*'i» i« whffi ii 

(4) tmtu x^Witfinn (»/ a t'/ih ' ‘ 

reijmvlTii-i it ' c ** ’ '' * J/* 

*.* th“ ‘ • '.f • " . ■ ‘ \ I'fur |. 

;i,«' , •» ii ' I,' ii 

f r. j (' «’<.• ' 5 . '‘fii '»n / *4 ‘ h”' 

M H** !<;*-.'{ 

Htatucof the fjjod, tthih' the in'ic-’ -t ... 

l»ooh< the “diin*‘c« of .Mm.”** Tf, m ■ f 

(it) M'dMif/on or r#*nfrfr>di«.c f;f c ///,.*■' < f .V./.ru 4 
<U*dicHfcd the tiinplcol N'huh In v. ^ j'* r r ,.i ;«<4»r 

as iihi Holommi Iht k! .Iuiv. .'h / 

(I K .H). 
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tribesmen (a family, clan, gild, secret society, etc.). 
Foreigners are as a rule excluded from participa- 
tion in the presentation of offerings (Lv 22^®) ; and 
the priest must be chosen by some special sign 
(0.^., heredity, as among the Hebrews) and set 
apart for his calling by ordination. The recipient 
of the sacrifice is as a rule a deity ; but sacrifices, 
as we have just seen, may be offered to the dead, 
and may even be claimed as a mark of divinity by 
a king during his lifetime.^ 

The materials involved (i.e. the object offered in 
sacrifice) can be grouped into a number of difterent 
classes. The object sacrificed is a kind of inter- 
mediary whereby the worshipper comes into contact 
with _ the divinity. Such contact as a rule is of 
this indirect kind ; but there are cases when the 
worshipper offers a part or characteristic of himself, 
in which the contact is more direct — e.n., the 
numerous offerings of blood or of hair, and sacri- 
fices of manhood or of female chastity. ^ More 
commonly, however, the offering consists of some 
object not a part of the offerer, though selected 
from his property ; and in the vast majority of 
cases it is an animal. Vegetable offerings are also 
made, especially of the firstfruits of the field or of 
the trees ; but mineral offerings are rare except 
as a simple ex voto donation or as a concomit- 
ant of animal or vegetable offerings (especially 
salt). 

The animal kingdom is divided by every tribe 
into beasts which may, and beasts wliich may not, 
be sacrificed. According to the totemistic theory 
of the origin of sacrifice (see below), the totem- 
animals would in the beginning be the normal, if 
not the only admissible, victims ; and W. K. Smith 
saw relics of totemism in the sacrifices of swine, 
dogs, and mice reproved by the second Isaiah.* 
The sacrifice of the totem-animal had already in 
pre-historic times given place to the practice of 
sacrificing the animals normally used as food, 
especially of the cow and sheep kind. Besides 
these the Hebrews admitted sacrifice of goats, 
turtle-doves, and pigeons. Fish, though eaten, 
was not sacrificed, nor were wild beasts. The 
Arabs added to these permissible animals the 
camel ^ and gazelle (as a miserly substitute for a 
sheep).® The same animals — cow, sheep, goat, 
and fawn — as well as some kind of domestic bird 
(cock and hen ?) are enumerated on the Marseilles 
and Carthaginian sacrificial tablets.® The Baby- 
lonians added fish and cream ’ to the list. Human 
sacrifice is discussed under its own heading and 
need not be referred to here. 

The vegetable offerings were those of the ordi- 
nary harvest produce, and need not be specially 
enumerated. Dates and other fruits were offered 
in Babylon. The burning of aromatic gums (see 
art. Incense) calls for passing notice here; it is 
found in sacrificial worship among all the Semitic 
peoples® except, apparently, the Arabs.® Wine- 
libations and the use of oils (like the holy ointment 
of which the prescription will be found in Ex 30®*®^*) 
also belong to this category. These also are not 
found among the Arabs. Milk is the normal Arab 
drink-offering.^® There is some inconsistency in 
the Hebrew documents as to the use of leaven in 
the sacrifice. It is forbidden in Ex 23^® and Lv 2^^ ; 
the latter passage also excludes honey. On the 


1 As by Gudea ; see Jastrow, Rel. Bab. mid Assyr. i. 170. 

2 See Lucian, de Bea Syria^ passim. 

3 Rel. Sem.^ p. 290 ff. ; on the occasional use of certain other 
animals— deer, stag-s, wild asses, quails^ — see additional Note F 
in the same work. 

Wellhausen, p. 114, etc. ; Qur'an, xxii, 88. 

5 Wellhausen, p. 116. 

0 CIS i. 166-170 ; RHR Ixix. 70, and references there. 

7 Jastrow, Bel. Bah. und Assyr. i. 69. 

8 Ib. i. 386, etc. ; Erman, Life in Andent Egypt, p. 607 ; Lv 
101, etc* 

9 Wellhausen, p. 114* i® Ib. 
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other hand, it is enjoined in Lv 7^* 23^’^, with which 
passages Am 4® may be compared. Probably W. 
K. Smith is right in associating with the prohibi- 
tion of leaven the precautions taken to prevent 
any of the meat of the sacrifice being left over ; 
similar precautions are found in the Arab rites, 
and are evidently designed to prevent the sacred 
flesh from putrefying. 

I Among minerals we need refer only to salt (Lv 
2^®). David’s libation of water (2 S 23^®) is an ex- 
ceptional and special case, not indicating any rule. 
The gifts of gold from which Aaron made the calf 
(Ex 32^) hardly come under the head of sacrificial 
material. The total or partial destruction of the 
object sacrificed distinguishes a sacrifice from an 
ex voto. 

3. The purpose of sacrifice. — It may be taken 
that in all cases the purpose of sacrifice is to secure 
a benefit, but the benefit may be for the donor, for 
the recipient, or for a third party. 

The majority of sacrifices are for the benefit of 
the donor (whether an individual or a community) 
or of some third party. Such are the primitive 
communal sacrifices, in which the god and his 
worshippers partake of a common meal. Here the 
meal preserves the fatherhood of the tribal deity 
from suffering eclipse owing to neglect or trans- 
gression on the part of the tribe, and thus keeps 
the deity on friendly relations with his children. 
The offerings of firstfruits belong to the same 
category : the bounty of the tribal god is acknow- 
ledged by the gift and by that form of gratitude 
manifested which has been cynically defined as ‘ a 
lively sense of favours to come.’ 

Such is, primarily, the purpose of the seasonal 
sacrifices. The deity is periodically fed by the 
gifts of his children, and thus is kept continually 
favourable towards them. But the non-periodic 
sacrifices are likewise meant to secure a favour of 
one kind or another. Special sacrifices, when the 
deity is for any reason supposed to be angry with 
his people, or cathartic or piacular sacrifices, 
designed to win for the offerer a deliverance from 
disease or from sin or its consequences, fall under 
the same category. 

The only sacrifices in which the recipient is 
directly benefited, without a necessary reflexion 
of the benefit on the donor, are sacrifices made to 
the dead or offerings deposited in the tomb. As 
the latter not infrequently consist of human beings 
or animals put to death, to provide the dead with 
servants or assistants in the future life, these may 
fairly be included among sacrifices; as is well 
known, even inanimate objects are often broken, 
to liberate their spiritual essence ; and excavation 
in Palestine and elsewhere has shown that this is 
the case in the Semitic world as well as elsewhere. 
Food offerings are also given, perhaps, as E. S. 
Hartland has ingeniously suggested,^ that the 
shade may not be compelled by hunger to eat of 
the food in the other world, and so be obliged to 
remain there for ever, in accordance with an ancient 
and wide-spread belief. In Egypt offerings to the 
dead were often endowed, an attendant being paid 
to keep the tomb in order and supplied with relays 
of gifts. In special cases, from an early time, the 
endowment was granted by the king himself, and 
the prayer ‘ Let the king give an offering ’ begins 
almost every funerary inscription in Egypt.* The 
specific purpose of the various kinds of Semitic 
sacrifice can, however, be more conveniently con- 
sidered in connexion with the ritual observed, to 
which we now turn. 

4. The method of sacrifice,~-(a) The place.-— 
Sacrifice must he offered at an appointed holy 
place. The killing of a sacrificeable animal else- 

1 The Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 47. 

2 Erman, Mandhook of Egyp. Rel. p. 123 f. 
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whore is a mnrdor, to be expiated as such (Lv 17^“®). 
Even in patriarchal tinies, as a rule, saijnluMs takes 
place on a snot iiallowed by a the<^|>hany ((Ja 28^^) ; 
it is probably indeed a mere accident when Hptudhe 
mention of the theophany is omitted 8^'^). 
Moses cannot allow nis followers to sacrifice to 
their Lord in Epjypt ; he must eondut^t them to a 
place ‘three days' journey into the wildernesH * for 
the purpose (Ex 3^*^), Tfie "camp" of the wander- 
ing Israelites, owing to the presence of the Ark, is 
ipso facto a holy place, and therefore anything 
tnat defiles, such as the burning of the sin-ofiering 
(29^^), the bodies of the sacrilegious Kadab and 
Abihu {Lv 10^), a leper (13“®), the execution of a 
criminal (24^“), must not profane the sacred precinct. 
The same ideas are to pe traced among the Arab 
tribes.^ 

(b) The altar.^Thm lias already been described,® 
80 that few words are necessary here. The neces- 
sity for the altar arose from two reo.uin*.mcnts — 
the need of something visible and tang*i}>b* to whirdi 
to apply a gift supposed to be made to a physically 
invisiole and intangible deity, and the need of 
something to prevent the sacrilege of the holy 
blood falling on the level earth.® For this purpose 
a heap of stones (such as, we may presume, the 
altar that Abraham built [(In 13^®]), a bank or 
mound of earth consecrated for the purpose (Ex 
20®“}, or a large stone (1 S 14®®} would serve* 
According to the Book of the Covenant, a stone 
altar was not to be profaned with the touch of 
new-fangled metal tools (Ex 20®®), thotigh doubtless 
tliis rule w'^as not universally observed— by 
Ahass (2 K 16^®). An altar, however, is not abso- 
lutely necessary ; Gideon (Jg 6*) offers his sacrifice 
on a rook (which may, however, have been an 
altar-like maw or boss of rook)* The altar of 
Elijah (I K 18} was apiuLrcntly a cairn of stones 
surrounded by a circle of twelve monoliths outside 
which was a trench j it is the most (tomphuely 
described ‘high place’ altar mentioned in Hebrew 
history. 

Among the Arabs the sacred stone {mish) served 
the purpose of an altar. It was?, hc»vvever, more 
than an ?iliar ; rather was it a reprCHcntation of 
the divinity, scunetimos intieed hewn into a form 
to represent him.“ A enrbus scries of rock-cut- 
tings found some years agtj at Petra® may perhaps 
be a late Aramaean or INabatman place of sacrifice, 
as has been supposed. But the rocks of Palatine 
are cut almut in all sorts of ways, with quarries, 
wine-preHses, tombs, etc. j and,* ufilosa evi<iem?d 
were found confirming the explanation of fcho«o 
I’etra cuttings as a kind of sanctuary, it would Im 
rash to build very much upon them. 'For Egyptian 
altarn, and the few facts known about altars of 
the other Semitic peoples, reference may he m^o 
to the artt. Altae. 

(c) The rituftl-^Tlm naturally varied according 
to the character of the saerifiee. In the pnmitlve 
communal sacrifice the animal was slaughtered, 
ns\mlly by having its throat cut (with an antique 
form of knife},® and the blood was allowed to fail 
over the altar-stones. ^ This was the share of the 
deity, and its application to the sacred stone was 
equiv^ent to feming the deity upon it. In the 
omcial Hebrew legislation sacrifice could be ofiTer^ 
only by those of the house of Levi* but in the 
earlier history Jethro (Ex 18^®) and B.akam (Nu 
23^**) offer sacrifices to Jahweh. The flesh of the 
animal was divided among the worshippers and 
eaten by^them : thus they roared in the meal with 
their deity.^ Buch a sacrifice is known in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as nn| m fij#, translated ‘sacri- 
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* The altar,’ says Wellhausen,! * is not a hearth : no fire burns 
on it.’ After mentioning' a few doubtful exceptions, he adds : 
‘ The normal Arab rite of animal sacrifice consists simply in 
smearing the blood on the sacred stone, or pouring it into the 
ghabghm ’ (the receptacle for this offering). 

Among the^ Ba^lonians, however, fire was essen- 
tial to sacrifice : by fire the ottering was brought 
to the presence of the gods, and fire symbolized 
the intermediation between the worshipper and 
the divinity. Owing to this fact the fire-god 
Girru-Nusku (a conflation of two ancient fire- or 
solar-deities) was present at every sacrifice. ^ 

Bor a discussion of some of the minutiae of 
Hebrew sacrificial ritual, such as the ceremony of 
‘ waving ’ and * heaving ’ the portions set aside for 
the priests, reference should be made to special 
works on Hebrew archaeology (such as that of 
Nowack or of Benzinger) or to the standard com- 
mentaries on the legislative parts of the Penta- 
teuch. We must, however, note some peculiar 
rites which do not fall under the foregoing heads. 

(a) The first of these is the rite of the scapegoat 
(Lv 16®* ^®* In this very primitive rite, on the 
great Day of Atonement, two goats were brought 
to the sanctuary. One was slain, and the other, 
after confession of the people’s sin had been made 
over it, was turned loose in the wilderness ‘ for 
Azazel’ (AV ‘for a scapegoat,’ a translation based 
on an analysis of the name now deemed untenable). 
Whatever Azazel may have been — a question 
to which no certain answer can be given — the 
sacrifice evidently belongs to a well-known group 
of purificatory rites in which uncleanness is trans- 
ferred to another man or animal. A precisely 
similar rite, with birds, was performed at the puri- 
fication of a leper — one of two birds being sacri- 
ficed, the other, after being sprinkled with the 
blood, wherewith the leper also was ^rinkled, 
being set free (Lv 1#^* ; cf. also v.®^®^). The whole 
subject has been studied by J. G. Frazer in GB®, 
pt. vi., The Scapegoat y London, 1913. See, further, 
art. Scapegoat (Semitic). 

{§) Another form of sacrifice involving the libera- 
tion of an animal is recorded from Arabia in which 
a camel, stallion, etc., being dedicated to some 
deity, is allowed to go free and can never again be 
used.® The milk of such a dedicated animal could 
be used only by the poor and by guests.^ 

(7) Libations. — David’s water libation has 
already been mentioned as an exceptional case. 

‘The libation, which holds quite a secondarj' place in the 
more advanced Semitic rituals, and is generally a mere acces- 
sory to a fire offering, has great prominence among the Arabs, 
to whom sacrifices by fire were practically unknown, except in 
the case of human sacrifice. ’S 

Smith cites libations of blood and milk. He 
might have added coffee, of which among the 
modern Arabs libations are poured at feasts in 
honour of a being called Shaikh Shadli.® A liba- 
tion, presumably of wine and oil, was poured by 
Jacob on the stone at Bethel (Gn 35 ^^) ; and else- 
where throughout the OT we find passages which 
indicate that among the Hebrews wine was the 
proper material for ‘ drink-offerings,’ and a regular 
accompaniment of animal-sacrifice — e.g., Ex 29^*^, 
Lv 23^®* ®'^, Nu 15®, Dt 32®®. From these we learn 

that J hin (about 3 pints) of wine was the proper 
drink-offering to accompany a lamb, J hin (2 
quarts) of wine a ram, and ^ hin (3 quarts) of wine 
a bullock. Drink-oflerings of blood are con- 
demned in Ps 16^ as heathenish, but on the other 
hand a wine-offering to the deity Meni is referred 
to in Is 65^k The actual ritual is nowhere de- 
scribed, but presumably the libation was poured 
over or beside the altar. The heathenish rites of 
the Israelite women, who worshipped the ‘ Queen 

1 P. 110 . 2 Jastrow, Hel. Bab. wad Assyr. i. 297, 486. 

3 Wellhausen, p. 112 ff. 4 p. 113 . 

6 W. R. Smith^ p. 229. 

3 Curtiss, p, 183 ; see also J. E. Hanauer, Folk-lore of the Moly 
Lomdy Loudon, 1907, p. 293. 


of Heaven’ {q.v.) with ‘cakes’ (139, i.e. probably 
terra-cotta plaques stamped with the likeness of 
the divinity, such as have come to light in large 
numbers in Palestine), included libations as an 
essential element, though the material is not 
specified (Jer 19^® 32®® 44^'^®’*). The water poured 
annually into a cleft in the temple at Hierapolis ^ 
was probably not a libation, but a rain-making or 
fertilizing charm. 

It is not quite correct to speak of libations as 
occupying ‘quite a secondary place in the more 
advanced Semitic rituals.’ Certainly in Mesopo- 
tamia they are abundantly referred to as an essen- 
tial concomitant of the burnt-ottering. The 
material is not often specified ; a libation of some 
drink prepared from a cereal is mentioned in a 
tablet given by Jastrow.® 

(d) Lectisternia. — The table of shewbread was 
the Hebrew equivalent of the lectisternia, a table 
laden with food being set before the god. The 
name of this offering would perhaps he better and 
more intelligibly translated ‘ bread of the presence ’ 
(of Jahweh). The custom of laying up food before 
the god is wide-spread, and was no doubt adopted 
into the ofiScial Priestly Code from earlier pre- 
Pen tateuchal rites. We have already seen illus- 
trations from Egypt, and have referred to the tale 
of Bel and the Dragon. In the earlier rites fche con- 
sumption of the food by the priests of the temple 
was probably secret, and arranged to keep up 
among the uninitiated the fiction that the god him- 
self partook of the banquet. In the Hebrew rite, 
however, the food was openly the perquisite of the 
priests, and in the earlier times could even be 
given by them to laymen (1 S 21). The same or a 
similar rite was observed by heathenish Israelites : 
Is 65^^ speaks of people * preparing a table for Gad/ 
doubtless a god. 

(e) The Fassover, though ostensibly a memorial 
feast commemorative of the Exodus, is probably 
one of the most primitive of the religious rites 
which Hebrew ritual preserved, belonging in fact, 
like the sheep-shearing festival of 1 S 25, to the 
time when the ancestors of the Hebrews were 
nomad shepherds. The special characteristics of 
the Passover are (1) that it took place in sparing, at 
the time of the vernal equinox (Ex 13^, Dt W) ; 
(2) that the victim was a lamb or a kid (Ex 12®), a 
male in its first year; (3) that, unlike the other 
sacrifices, this was a domestic celebration, the 
lamb being sacrificed by the head of the house, not 
at any special sanctuary, and not by any special 
religious functionary (Ex 12, though this is modi- 
fied in the Deuteronomic legislation [16®* ®* ’]) ; (4) 
that the entire lamb was to be roasted, not boiled 
as in other sacrifices (see above), and eaten by the 
household in haste (two households individually 
too small to dispose of a whole victim being allowed 
to combine), all properly initiated Israelites at- 
tached to the household being admitted, as well as 
any foreigners naturalized by the rite of circum- 
cision, though all uncircumcised foreigners were 
excluded (Ex 12^®-®^) ; (5) that, when the animal 
was slaughtered, the blood was smeared on the 
door-posts and lintels of the house. The feast was 
followed by a period of a week in which no 
leavened bread was to he used ; but it seems to he 
a doubtful point whether this was an intrinsic part 
of the Passover ceremony or whether the proximity 
of the two ceremonies in the calendar is not merely 
accidental. The events said to he commemorated 
by the Passover were (i. ) the last of the Egyptian 
plagues, when the first-born in the land of Egypt 
was smitten except in those houses on which the 
paschal blood was smeared ; (ii. ) the hasty de- 
parture of the people from the land. The original 

1 Lucian, de Bea Syria, 18. 

s Bel. Bab. wad A&eyr. i. 448. 
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celebration is, however, probably xmioh older, and 
the connexion wifch the Kxohns only secondary and 
a^tiological. Wellhansen^ and J. MiUler^ see in 
the sacrifice a snrvival of an ancient pastoral feast, 
when the firstfruits of the flock were sacrificed (as 
in the sacrifice of Abel [Gn #]). The * sacrifice in 
the wilderness,* which was the ostensible motive of 
the Exodus, was, in fact, the Passover j and the 
king of Egypt, by preventing this, roused the 
wrath of Jahweh, who in punishment took to 
Himself the first-bom of Egypt. The domestic 
nature of the rite certainly favours its origin 
among a simple and primitive pastoral organim- 
tion ; but the peculiar details of the rite— the 
rapid devouring of the whole animal and the 
smearing of the doorway with the blood— show 
that it is in its nature something more than a 
mere offering of primitim* With regard to the 
former, we are irr^istibly reminded of the famous 
Arab camel-sacrifice described by Nihis, to which 
frequent reference is made by w . E. Smith ® and 
by the writers who follow him ; and the analogy 
suggests that the haste with which the animal m*as 
to be eaten was primarily inspir«jd by a similar 
cause — a ceremonial requirement tliat it should Im 
disposed of before some (astronoxnical ?) occurrence 
had taken place. The door-jiost rites indicate that 
the ceremony belonged to the numerous blood and 
threshold covenants (on which see the works of 
Trumbull). The sedulous avoidance of the chance 
putrefaction in any form, to which allasbn has 
already been made, is 8|>ecialiy to be noticed in the 
Passover rite. 

^ ip TM red heifer sacrifee, -^Thk singular rite 
IS described in Nu 19 . A red cow (note the sex. 
which is the opposite to that of most sacrificial 
victims) which was without blemish and had never 
been used in a yoke was to be taken * without 
the capap *— i.c. outside the temple hill— by a i 
subordinate priest (the high-priest could not risk 
the contamination of the rite), A second olBcial 
slaughtered the animal, and the first priest clipped 
his finger seven times in the bk>od, sprinkling it 
Howards the tabernacle.* A pyre having been 
erected, the body of the heifer was to be plac<*d 
upon it and reduceil wholly to ashes, sweet- 
smelling woods iKung thrown oh the fire during the 
ceremony. A third official was to gather the ashtm 
of the heifer and of the pyre together and depoHit 
them * without the camp * in a clean place, wftttre 
they were to be preserved. Ilie tliree omcials 
involved in the rite were made unclean, ic. talm, 
by the ceremony till the evening, when hy wash- 
mg they recovered their normal comiition. The 
ashes thus obtained and preserved w^ere to Im used 
in lustrations necessitated by the uncIeannesH l»- 
v0lve<i by contact with a deml body or any part 
thereof (such as a bone), some of the asbet being 
placed In a vessel and having nmning water 

S poured over them, which was than sprinkled with 
on the person or thing requiring to be 
d. The nte, though the ilescription of it k 
preserved in a comparatively late document, is 
prabably m its origin of very great antiquity. 
The red colour of tlie cow% and the scarlet doth 
burnt on the pyre with the aromatic woods, sug- 
gest the colour of blood ; the aromatic woods are 
also pmbably wnnected with primitive ideas of 
the cathartic value of odours sucli as they produce,* 
Analogous with this rite, but to be carefully 
morifice of a heifer in 
Dt 21^^- as an expiation for an unexplained murder. 
Here the village nearest to the spot where the 
murdered body was discovered had to proride a 

muehtchUkke 

dm P€meh- and Bonn, esp. 
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I heifer (c<dour not iviii^*ii* Itkt* r**<i 

I heifer, hiui never bciii hrisii;i.;,lit a 

I TIh» elders w««re to h*nd thr aiiiniai *!h *14 

rough valley' find there to lirrak its i^rulh 
ably by predpitating it over 11 lii-jii r«»rk. iHiff 
the iKKiy tlie eiders were tliim to i.ii;** »ii oath id 
compurgation.^ 

5. Origin of sacrifice among tisc Semitfs. **41 
may be taken a» a univer*«id rule tliai no irird" 

worthy lujcount of the otitdu nt t»r of 

mmcific saerilkes, i» to Iw giitaned I'row fipi-nt mdso 
tnenmelves perform the cer«i«oiiiiM*. In ev«‘ry 
they give us letiologkal mytliHof other f ban 
interest. Thus it l« new.^ary in eoitddwng the 
development, ami efipcdaliy ilie orii^tii, of 'Mirrilir** 
among any people to apply tltccoiw|i5irftfj%*e 
and to draw our condusioiw from a largt* iwintter of 
related examples. In an artitflii like liie it 

is not pOHKibk to give more itifiri thfi eoiioludoii!!, 
with references which will eii&yc the rentier to 
follow out for himHclf the < umi argii* 

ments of the authors quoted, 

B. B. Tylor^ was the first to ciideiivonr to givii 
a icientific! explanation of mcrllirii. 11 #! 
the rite as simply the oflhring of a gill or i»rik* to 
a divinity, prcekel^y aufilogoiw to the 1*111 or briho 
that might ks oflerod to m llriontaJ 
and for analogoJiB reiisfin»-«to w*?*iiro or 

avert anger. As the gods rembt In *111 man, the 
gift becomes more and more an act of and 

sedf-abnegation. This theory, an I! like! and 
MauHH well w 4 y,®tlcH'rik*s riiiher the iiiorai «b'Vido|i* 
mant of the rite than its aetmii iiwchiiiifyy, and, 
while it cloubtleHs contains an idemerit of t nil It, m 
little more than a restatement, iii iiUt 

lamiu.-tge, of the vagmi c'Ukdo/jral 

myth'. 


w* • Al,# S71itlt.ll ’ WWWWI 4.fiP MriilWIfl 

much more complicated, aiid involvwl a variwfy »f 
elements. His work, llnmgii in irerittiii minor 
details proved mmn U) nl ^ , ':n “ 'i nt^essl m tim 
foundation of au study ttl Hie -^iibjecl, 

Beginning with totciiikm, wlikli J. F, M-fd.ronrm 
hml ta short time prcriciits to tJie fmhhvn'afeoj 
of this kmkl hroujdit to tlte 

logkts, he fonmihited a !h*’s4‘y udoflt hf* Hoe* 

hrioffy sumniarked, fh%*' praoUtvr 'nurmeu* 
life the solidarity am! unity of « lin n- ho 
cHsential tVafure, I to mmnkuvi are bound h% a u*" 
of common Idood with one juiothm uiHi ih* 
gtri, their father. The domcf^ie atiUoalN ol fie* 
triki te some extent .diant in tid'-i r.concinify, at 
lmv 4 irtiismuch m riiey arc tim fttUk 
have the privtie'gc of adoption on loeoac 

strangcr« by the mere met of %Vp.*n 

thcgml iHimgry,^his favour ean 'oc by ho 

aet Vif comoitunon heu^een him toio Unf' 
shipiH^rs; and^thc vkiim k I he 11*41 htmom 
of the clan for. tin# folemh Wlon tin** lenoii*! 
tmascs from his wandering life and m 

agriculturist, lik relation \uf!i the rbiern. 
The gml is no longtfr a fallser, bui a kuig or po# 
nrictor, from who*»e hand tijr wm-dupper reodv*'** 
liis land m a tenant. The «ieriric#* u^m 
much a comnniuion m a trilmie, 'fh^ pnl ia tr%i 
(l*oth in the carliiir mnl In the Inter thei.fie’Vi lirfrl 
by leaving portiems of the flitch hf riio 
stone; afterwards (as mateiialwHi' idra-^ of 
the nature of deity develop} by ismtlng toti, ilic 
Ufe-l^iiring Idwri on the ciirtli m 
which, as it sinks and dkappesto, ran unite rr-atnly 
tie supposed to \m atoortel by itic iifedfr Ilian tlm 
Sofia Ml f and fiiifilly lyy kindoir tfic vieiim, 
whum thus liccoincs v«ila|i||ac<d mid, m it were* 

* For Ihs mnnilisr of «|.iOsfbl‘*'rct4 

SL. 0 ! wjis vm W, h, viK 

571 , 4 iw, ^ * 

A il ^'7 S’ p, I®. ^ l/itoowv 0 . 

* iUL pmMm, »Ik tm». vi 4s , 
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etherialized by the smoke. The deity is thus 
satisfied by the ‘sweet savour’ of the offering. 
The temper of a master is more doubtful than that 
of a father, so that the worshippers are uncertain 
whether he is satisfied. In the stress of calamity 
human victims are offered, and finally victim’s 
counted unclean and therefore exceptionally sacro- 
sanct. W. R. Smith seems to have been the first 
to insist on the importance of distinguishing three 
types of sacrifice : the communion form, in which 
the god and his people were commensals ; the 
piacular form, an expiation for sin — essentially 
substitutionary in character, the [totem] animal 
being slain as a substitute for the guilty tribes- 
man ; and the mystical form, in which the god 
himself, in bodily form, is supposed to be slain by 
his worshippers and ceremonially eaten by them. 

A covenant-sacrifice is the most obvious illustra- 
tion of the communion-nature of the rite. When 
two men (as Jacob and Laban) made a covenant, 
they held a common meal on an altar (Gn 31^®). 
When Abraham and the deity made a covenant, 
victims were divided, and God, typified by a torch, 
passed between them (Gn 15). When Moses made 
a covenant with God on behalf of the people, 
he poured half the blood of the victims on the 
altar and sprinkled the people with the other half 
(Ex 24^-8). 

That offerings are regarded as literally the food 
of the gods is illustrated by numerous texts. In 
one of the Babylonian penitential hymns, as 
restored from a fragmentary tablet by Jastrow, 
the sinner confesses to having^ eaten and drunk 
unknowingly of the food and drink of his goddess, 
and also to having eaten what was unclean (i.e, 
tabu) to her ; and Tabi-utul-Bel, king in Nippur, 
speaks of troubles having fallen upon him ‘as 
though he had eaten of his god’s food, and 
neglected to bring drink to his goddess.’ ^ Another 
tamet speaks of offerings as ‘the pure heavenly 
food,’^ 


its fruit for the fourth year is given to the deity ; 
from the fifth year onwards it may be freely used. 
The sacrifice of the firstfruits was probably the 
beginning of animal-sacrifice. Lagrange holds 
that, while animals might have entered into totem- 
istic relationship with a human clan, they could 
hardly be supposed to have similar relations to 
gods, and that to regard every immolation as a 
sacred act is not the same as to abstain from all 
immolation except when one is definitely intend- 
ing to engage in an act of worship ; moreover, 
that to admit the whole clan to a share in the 
feast does not mean that no slaughter can take 
place without the consent of the whole clan. 

Curtiss, as a result of his researches in modern 
Palestine, was led to dissent from the theories of 
the origin of sacrifice usually associated with the 
name of W. R. Smith. According to his view, the 
essential point was not the gift or the eating of 
the sacrificial animal, but the effusion of its blood, 
the substitutionary idea being in his belief the 
prevalent and the original essence of the rite.^ 
Thus, a sheep is slain at the foundation of a 
house because every new house requires a life ; the 
life of the sheep redeems that of an occupant of 
the house. A sheep slain on behalf of a sick 
person, likewise, is a substitute whereby the life 
of the patient is redeemed. The blood is placed 
on the door-post and lintels of the shrine ‘ perhaps 
to remind the saint of the blood of the victim that 
has been slain.’ The fallacy that the East is 
‘immovable,’ however, vitiates some of these de- 
ductions. It is true that very primitive rites and 
beliefs survive among the modern Arabs ; ^ but 
they do not necessarily survive in their primitive 
form, or with primitive ideas attached to them. 
On the contrary, they have been modified pro- 
foundly by the leavening influence of Islam. 
Moreover, Curtiss takes no account of the blood- 
less sacrifices or those in which the effusion of 
blood is carefully avoided.^ 


Frazer® founds his work on the foregoing con- 
clusions, but in some points carries it farther. 
Especially with regard to the last-named point, he 
infers from the comparison of an enormous number 
of related rites from all parts of the world that | 
the ceremonial ^od-slaying is intended to prevent 
the god from being overborne by old age. 

These theories have not gone unchallenged, L. 
Marillier doubts the essential postulate on which 
they are based, that an animal- god is necessarily 
a totem-god ; and Hubert and Mauss question the 
essential connexion between the communal meal 
at the god’s table and the more complex form of 
sacrifice.* M. J. Lagrange,® following Sniend,® 
objects to Smith’s theory, while doing full justice 
to the value of his masterly work, that totemism 
is assumed rather than proved for the Semitic 
tribes, and substitutes for nis view of the origin of 
sacrifice among these people the theory that sacri- 
fice is essentially an act, not of consecration, but 
of de-consecration. Starting from animism, where- 
by the savage sees a spirit in everything, he argues 
that, if a savage wished to make use of anything 
— say, an animal whose flesh he desired to eat — 
the presence of the spirit would make it tabu. _ By 
sacrifice the savage desecrates the desired object ; 
by leaving a part of it (e.gr . , the blood) as the share 
of the spirit he hopes to obtain the rest for him- 
self. By offering the firstfruits of his flocks and 
his crops, and even of his own family, he earns the 
right to secure the remainder of the produce to his 
own use. The newly-planted tree (Lv 19®®) re- 
mains ‘ uncircumcised ’ (i.e. tabu) for three years ; 

1 Jastrow, Rd. Bab, und Assyr. ii. 102, 126. 

2 Jb, ii. 93, n. 8. ® passim. 

4 For the references see the bibliography at the end. 

s ^Itudes sur Us religions sdmitiques, Paris, 1905, ch. vii. 

6 Jj&hrbuch der alttest JReligionsgesoMchte, p. 128ff. 
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vil S 0 ^rmBR^^ BmUTEii (i/fns'.S7 *VM No satinMory I 
literature; but, owing to their oIoko eonnexhm with the 
Yeuuuute Arabs, there was j>robably a eione <aei»uunity of 
belief and reJigioiis practice between them. Hee L. J. MotUt 
BM, de VMhmpWj Faris, 1&04, ii» 

B. A. H. Macallstkil 

SACRIFICE (Toiitonic).— For otir knowUuigo 
of blio ancient Teuton rcHj^ioii we arc ahnoKt 
entirely depemient on Icelantiic Bountcs, an in 
Iceland there wan a gniat literary aciivity in 
the 12tli and 13th centuricH, when mnan'al promi- 
nent men collected whatever of aiudent oral or 
%vritten tradition had come down to their own 
time in poetry or prone. In other Teutonic cmm- 
tries we iiiicl only occasional referenceH to the 
religious rites of heathen times, though a great 
many names occur in Scandinavia, Germany, and 
England signifying religious customs and remind- 
ing of ancient rites. Often such names as Frey, 
Thor, Odin, Baldr, and a few others are prefixed 
to mounds, hills, groves, springs, etc*, indicating 
that those places formerly were dedicated to the 
divinities mentioned. In ‘Sweden there is a great 
number of such places,^ It is difficult, Iiowever, 
to decide whether a given rite or icg:end which is 
mentioned only in tlie Icelamlic literature was 
really peculiar to that country alone or to tlic 
North generally, or whether it was once the 
common property of all Teutonic peoples,^ In 
many cases we shall have to leave tins matter 
undecided or be satisfied with t>rohalniitie«. Yet 
it is well understood tlmt long before those public 
religious festivals were instituted of which 8norra 
Sturhwm, 8ax<» (x ram ma liens, Adam of Bremen, 
and others write there had been siW5rifi<iCft offered 
by the Teuton tribes to their gods, and that long 
before priests were set apart among the northern 
Teutons sacrifices were inatle by the |>eople them- 
selves, either for the sake of the offerer alone or 
in a representative way for his family or tribe. 
Everybody felt himself in duty I>ound to some 
particular god or gods, and this duty was most 
religiously otorved. As the gods were many and 
of several kinds, so must ilmm servitu's^ sat’rifn*e-, ; 
ami offerings have been. Minor things such as j 
fruit, bread, fowl, prepared fcMwls, lriuktd.4, ami ? 
even money were ollbred and brought to holy j 
springs, bogs, lakes, ami hills where they were ' 
dedicated and turmsi over to the god of the place ; 
with such formalities as were considered proper, j 
One of these <hmuuMletl seruimlous clean -a I 
cleanliness which in certain cusch rcf|uired that the - 
saciificer should approach the god in a naked state* ! 

For how many generations and tt^ what extent ' 
these individiuu offerings wore (‘arrietl on it may > 
bo difficult to determine, but all ind lent ions agree ( 
thatf some gods were sacrifictally wo**slttppe<i in 
Sweden at a very remotfs period. Montelius holds ; 
that Frey was wmshipped there for at loimt two | 
thousand years btd’ore the Cliristiau era. | 

With the advancing civil imtion arising from ] 
conditions of juore settled habits and of larger \ 
tribal and |Kilitical unifications, together, in some i 
countries at least, with a more generally recognizt^d '• 
order of sficredi>ersons or priests, certain poriod-H | 
for public sactillcml festivals wore decidea upon i 
and obser%^e<i, at briifc by the vicinity mostly and ! 
then by the entire realm. Tims tlmrc were three j 
yearly sacrificiid festivals— in autumn, midwinter, f 
and spring. These festivals assembled and unified ! 
the people and served to foster the iika of their ? 
mutual social union as of divine character. Far- I 
ticipation in these sacriticial feasts and meals made j 
peace between the rival races.^ | 

Some of these feasts were In a special hcnse : 
connected the memory of the dead. This i 

1 HyUte-Cavainut, Wdmid ach Witdanm. L St 

2 AVirU x%vl m j 

s Hymjtmrm, M^th^kgle* p. IW. 

4 VngL I 


wan the case with lli*» b-'-ihal' ili« 

greatest fi’asi imd fanuly n*iiid*fii flir IVutHtr, 
when thadcparicti and '..put;.' r* inriint 

to tlmir own, muU miiigling with 
cheer and cncmimgtrm«*iit, or piiifl#-ri'4 wi«iiifi|.r' of 
impending ciitiigcr. At tbi'^ iii« llo-iio 

selvcH also showed s|iridal lii\oi,ir?#» in 

c%7*ry way and keeping evil ‘*pirii **o t\mt 

entire peace and giaKlwill iiriudil ^ ^ A 

genera! p< Ui the rniitf* iV 4i'\fd 

was also ib'^bio-o jb.- king nn 

wrong etmid be dime tliim. rndrr thr *ddi Id #*f 
tills peace the sacrifices mifli Jlo* attendfud 
banr|uet were prepared, diflitc'rafiom*, bold* 

sen fence was p. “.L '>.\d coimnrroe fur 

which reason the obi fiaiiie ihr-i** tya^ 

ventions, stamk for siicrifice, bam'itiei, diet, acd/o, 
and fair.* U|k)ii the gcneriil eidfd#mriofiMi| ?lev;e 
great festivals at Fpsala foumiod iho jirbi of 
the Bvear, or Bwedes, to give* ii fo the 

whole realm, for the Upsalii king w« Ibe guardian 
of the holy altar.® 

Frey, or Froe, wiw the mirtlieru god of Intiiify 
and peace. He was ilm paf rtui go«i til Hwcilofi riiitl 
was worHidppml as ti«* goil of pictily, A*’*'*Hv4mg 
to Adam of Brcmcii, ids wuMiiji thu 

order, and asMich gave rini t« very p.op'-ilitr io4itor- 
ingH and ndigimw feasts ; m w’r Itsivo 
Montclius considers lliat the woiAiop ot Ftcy 
current in Hwcdtui iil least two IlifiirMimt 
before Christ, Suxo has tint following i 

* Al» Fr«*.v, thtt of iIh’ twin tAr 

fmjn rr^aJvi, ♦Att'Wi lai ff#r a /’ ^ b 
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The Frey .period is I'oab m; W'ill* tliat of 
Odin in Swetbm. buf h b^ b r. 
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the regime of Frey iii l-potia, At m lalof fivrifM 
we know that huiimii mttifirmi to 

ilm name of thai god. I3*n I a i!b, c.. Ilm Afrild.^ti 
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present Hi an iiniaolatmu 'F 'b-Ji ^ vt,' 

on tlM‘ Volna, when a vmiti;? y v - /.^ua ; 
acciirdlu’f to funmaf »*,; I- ^ A I'b-: - ‘f ' « 
same icliritor. rn.MtoUi** pi*io;tUcd 
Teutons liHpp»iH‘d fo Hv>^ If v* b*. “(.tg 

reUghuiM iV'tmiU .‘diitilar !«.» fbo?*out 1 ^ " ,'‘a v « 'n» 
Imiil in other but shr I'v-ti i, :»■% 

Isutauie known* b«dnt? nyoT Fib'* '4f/> \ 

in Icidandic and imrtlicui I l 

of tliwmsourrcs it y iuBrU'di tb-i: h 4 

them. In*l**cii, it caid ihuf, vb 14,: j • 
se^i*um of the laud, ho it ,i3,4 

mcrilii'cd after the nianm*r 0/ id-*' V.^- to Kou? 
pFOpio paid Cmf lo* tuiyld b-* jt .44 

|4» them and give Uoiu |, 04 ui lim\^ 'b 
Sturlastm Miyn j 

*Oitm acaic W'f 4 tvr ;;*>% 'Ahih 

ehtauft'ii lh«‘ Jl-iflr. At, tc- t a. if At - *4 .* or s.- 

Sirs sbmUU W f<ir ^ „rs 1 f t f, .4 

asst In tU^ U-r w, 4 u ai a. 
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ht nnk’r ibal M* l ihs# ytt | ^ I 

gmttt to thcsi* A ^ 

III Um »Soy/i. uj* thf' we bar# Iho 

following Cul! doscripibii of one ut frlv/Mn 
festival ; 

♦ ti w»an old Hun %|iris tlmt u b- v a'l 

the homlcrt $ihould «**«;** 10 i!u’ 4 »! <, 4 

and brinif with fhvm Os-'i y'44 5 v 4. b ' 4 

the ^.u'rhls,*^ Tc ? L«%'’ f «‘< rA Hs** i-, > ,4 f , . ;; ■ 1 ,^.4 ' 4 n 

tntfiH, All lisHdii s,r!,l ut ^ 4.# -;,h 
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the vessels in which it was collected were called hlaut-Yessela. 
Blaut-vem^ls were made, like sprinkling brushes, with which 
the whole of the altars and the temple walls, both outside and 
inside, were sprinkled. The people were also sprinkled with 
the blood, and the flesh was boiled into savoury meat for those 
present. The fire was in the middle of the floor of the temple, 
and over it hung the kettles. The full goblets were handed 
across the fire, and he who made the feast, and was chief, 
blessed all the full goblets, and the meat of the sacrifice. First 
Odin’s goblet was emptied for victory and power to the king, 
and thereafter Njord’s and Freyja’s goblets for peace and a good 
season. Then it was the custom of many to empty the Bragi- 
goblet, and then the guests emptied the goblet, called the 
^‘remembrance-goblet,” to the memory of departed friends.’ 

After this description of the feast itself Snorra 
continues : 

* Sigurd, the earl, was an open-handed man, who did what 
was very much celebrated, for he made a great sacrifice-festival 
at Hlader, of which he paid all the expenses. Kormak 
Ogmundson sings of it in his ballad of Sigurd : 

“Of cup or platter need has none 
The guests who seek the generous one, — 

Sigurd the Generous, who can trace 
His lineage from the giant race . . . 

He loves the gods, — his liberal hand 
Scatters his sword’s gains o’er the land.” 

Following chapters of this saga (17-19) are of 
special interest in regard to the Teutonic sacrifices, 
as they treat of the Frosta-thing, King Hakon's 
sacrifice, and the sacrifice at More. 

Bloody sacrifices were always made by the 
priests, or the chiefs who acted *as priests, usually 
at the beginning and the close of tire great public 
festivals. All the people of the realm, or as many 
as could he present, were in close attendance at 
the rite and were blessed. Expiatory sacrifices 
were held once in every nine years at tjpsala and 
at Lethra in Sealand, at which a great number of 
animals and human victims were offered. ^ At the 
beginning of wars and other great undertakings, 
such as the election of kings and leaders for great 
battles, great and imposing sacrifices were made. 

All animals were offered according to prescribed 
forms, which were well known to the people and 
because of which they all could understand and 
take part. If occasion required, as in times of 
famine and great danger from enemies, human 
sacrifices were made, the victims ranging from 
innocent children up to the king himself, who was 
offered because his was the most precious life in 
the whole land and therefore a most valuable gift 
to bring the gods for reconciliation. Among the 
Goths, the Saxons, the Langobards, and other 
Teutonic tribes it was also common to present 
prisoners of war as sacrifices to the god who had 
given the victory. Jordanes tells ns that in some 
cases such prisoners were immolated by the 
Teutons. In later writers we read that such 
captives were hung to the branches of the trees in 
the sacred grove, and sometimes they were decapi- 
tated or slaughtered, ‘not for vengeance but as a 
thank-offering.’ To ‘inscribe the bloody eagle’ 
on the back of the conquered enemy was an 
inhuman mode of vengeance sometimes practised 
by the vikings, and may be considered as a sacri- 
ficial act, as it was done in the name and to the 
honour of the war-god.® 

Several authors hold that it was not uncommon 
to sacrifice a thrall or some other person whose 
life could be taken without cause, when a ^reat 
journey was to be undertaken or some decisive 
matter attended to. The offerer smeared his own 
body with the blood of the victim and then con- 
sidered himself well protected. Other shocking 
cruelties were performed in the name of Teutonic 
religion, as when in a certain year of poor harvest 
it was agreed that there would never more be a 
good year until a boy from one of the foremost 
families had been sacrificed to Odin.^ 

1 Oh. 16, 2 Adam Brem. iv. 27. 

3 See E. H. M^er, Germ. Myth. p. 200 ; also G. Storm, in 
j^foTBk Historisk Tidskrift, ii. 436. 

4 Hero. Saga, 9. 


Capital punishments of sacramental nature were 
of common occurrence. They were made in the 
first place as an expiation of sin and then as a 
thank-offering for the restored condition of favour 
with the divinity. Cowards and infamous people 
were sometimes sunk in some fen or bog — e.g., 
in the great pool of Upsala.^ According to Odin’s 
own command, traitors must he hanged.^ In 
Starkacffs Saga it is said that in times of divine 
wrath the hanging of the king would bring great 
reconciliation, if the victim was pierced through with 
a spear as a sacritice to Odin. Common malefactors 
had their backs broken, just as Thor broke the 
neck of Greip and Gjalp. In old age men were 
sometimes thrust down from steep rocks, so as to 
bring them sooner to their god.® 

Thus with its decline the heathen religion 
became more and more cruel and savage. Indeed, 
it is said in the appendix of the old law of Gothland 
that ‘they then sacrificed to the heathen gods 
their sons and daughters and their cattle with 
meat and drink.’ But this was in an age ‘when 
men yet believed in groves and mounds, in holy 
places and palings.’^ It is probable that the 
unbelief as regards the old religion was a greater 
cause of the cruelties of the vudng age than the 
belief itself. Adam of Bremqj,i writes that about 
that time a Christian traveller had related that he 
had seen seventy-two dead bodies of immolated 
men and animals hanging in the grove of the 
temple at Upsala, which shone with gold and had 
the images of Odin, Thor, and Frey set up in the 
interior. In German countries the Teuton religion 
had ceased to exercise any power long before that 
time, while in other parts of Europe, as in the 
Baltic provinces, it may have had its devotees for 
yet a few generations. 

LiTBRATURB.—TAe Poetic or Scemundar Edda, crit. ed. S. 
Bugge, Christiania, 1867, tr. Benjamin Thorpe, London, 1866, 
literal ir. in G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell, Corpus Po&timm 
Boreale, 2 vols., Oxford, 1888 ; Snorra Edda, ed. Copenhagen, 
1848-87, partially tr, L. A. Blackwell, in Northern Antiquities, 
London, 1847, tr. B. B. Anderson, The Younger Edda, Chicago, 
1880 ; Snorra Sturlason, Heimskringla, Eng. tr. Samuel 
Laing, in the ITorroBna Library, 3 vols., London, 1844, also 
ed. E. B. Anderson, New York, 1907 ; Saxo Grammaticus, 
Danish Hist., bks. i.-ix., tr. O. Elton, London, 1894; Tacitus, 
Germania ; The Fall of the Nihelungers (the Nibelungenlied), 
tr. W. N. Lettsom, London, 1860, New York, 1901 ; Jordanes, 
de Or. Act. Get., ed. C. A. Gloss, Freiburg i. Br., 1882 ; E. H. 
Meyer, Voluspa, Berlin, 1889 (this work has a good list of 
references to sources of litei'ature and books of reference); 
W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus der Germanen und 
ihrer Nachbarstdmme, Berlin, 1876 ; H. Pfannenschmid, 
Germanische Emtfeste, Hanover, 1878 ; U. Jahn, Die deutschen 
Opfergebrduche, Breslau, 1884 ; H. M. Chadwick, The Cult of 
Othin, London, 1879 ; H. Gering, ‘ Die Edda,’ in K. Mullenhoff, 
Deutsche Altertumskunde, voLlv., Berlin, 1892 ; E. H. Meyer, 
Germanische Mylhologie, do. 1891 ; P. Herrmann, Nordische 
Mythologie, Leipzig, 1903 ; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
The Religion of the Teutons, Eng. tr., Boston and London, 
1902 ; S. Bugge, Studier over de nordiske Gtcde- og Heltesagns 
Oprindelse, i.-^i., Christiania, 1881-89, Germ. tr. by 0. Brenner, 
Munich, 1889, Eng. tr. of vol. ii. by W. H. Schofield, The Home 
of the Eddie Poems, London, 1899 ; A. V. Rydberg, Undersbk- 
ningar i germanisk Mythologi, i.-ii., Stockholm, 1886-89, Eng. 
tr. of vol. i. by R. B. Anderson, Teutonic Mythology, London, 
1889, and in the Norreena Library, 3 vols., New York, 1906; 
G. O. Hyltdn-Cavallius, Warend och Wirdarna, 2 vols., 
Stockholm, 1863 ; H. Reuterdahl, Svenska Kyrkans Historia, 
vol. i., Lund, 1838 ; H. Petersen, Om Nordboernes Gudedyrkelse 
og Gudetro i Hedenold, Copenhagen, 1876; H. Schiick, 

‘ Svensk gudatro under hednatiden,’ in Finsk Tidskrift, 1889, 
Studier i Nordisk Literature och Religionshistoria, Stockholm, 
1903-04 ; C. P. Tiele, Kompendium der Religionsgeschichte^, 
tr. N. Soderblom, Breslau, 1903; J. G. Frazer, GB^, 12 vols., 
London, 1907-15 ; E. Westermarck, MI, do. 1906-08 (esp. 
vol. i. lor human sacrifice); C. M. Frahn, IbU'Fozlan^s und 
anderer Araber Berichte uber die Russen dlterer Zeit, 
Petrograd, 1823; C. Thomsen, Ryska Rikets grundlaggning 
ge7iom Skandinaveme, Copenhagen, 1882. (The report of Fadh- 
lan is, in its bearing on the Frey-ritual, given in full in H 
Schiick, Studier i Nordisk Literatur- och Religionshistoria, pt. 
U. pp. 288-295.) S. G. YOUNGEBT. 


1 Adam Brem, iv. 26. 2 Yngl. Saga, 6f. 

3 Strabo, vii. 2-3 ; see also art. Old Aob (Teutonic). 

4 Geijer, Hist, of the Swedes, ch. ii. p. 32. 
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SACRIFICE (Human).— See Human Macki- 

FXCB. 

SACRILEGE.— See Tabu, Ciumeb and Pun- 
ishments (Primitive luu! Savage i. 

SACRILEGE ((?reok and Homan).— When the 
Greek term kpoffvXh and the Latin mv.rilerfium 
were used by lawyer-s of the olaHim-al pi'Hod.'-, they 
implied, like the corre-sponding plira--es in moderri 
systems of law, the removal from saered placea of 
property dedi<!ated to aaored mm. Saoriioge wan 
a form of theft, diKtingnished from other fornm 
only by the nature of the objects affected. But in 
the later forms of ancient law, and still more in 
popular usage, the idea of sacrilege was stretched 
far teyond these limits. There was a natural 
tendency to regard as cognate, and deserving 
the same punishment, many other offences wliich 
could be viewed as outrages on the dignity of gods, 
or of beings raised above the ordinary huinan 
level, especially autocratic rulers and the spirits 
of the dead. 

L I. Temples.— In Athena the strict 

definition of the crime of sacrilege mmle it consist 
in the robbery of movable property dedicated to a 
divinity from his temple and not from tiie aaered 
precincts outside it (Byrianus, acl Mcnmg. iv. 
497, ed. G. Walz, Stuttgart, IHSSl A crime 
against the protecting gods of the StJite was a 
crime against the State itself, and hence in all 
periods tlie conceptions of sacrilege and treason 
lay very near together. One and the santa 
Athenian sfatnfe punidusl both these iniquities 
(Xenophon, IL'/XunrUf r. vii. Ancient Greek 
writers treat both, along with murder, as the 
most heinous breaches of law (Plato, Lam, 854, 
and elsewhere; Antiphon, de Ihrmlu 10). 

In Athens the capital penalty was assign^ to 
the 8a<;rikgimis, and it was accompjouod by a 
confiscation of property and a pi<»labithm against 
the burial of tlie ofibnder in Attic grouml. But 
execution was not a special mark of ntprtibalton, 
since it was allotted Hmalbn* crimes, wlwn 
regarded as directed against the nation, tlm pro* 
ceuuro being t hat: ealhtd ypa*pi% Even tlm common 
thief could be so treated, and especially the 
stealer of clothes, the mitpune% the burglar, and 
the kidnapper (Xen. Menmn'thUm^ I. ii, fig). Ami 
in all thase cases the, amount of the prt#perty in- 
volved was immaterial fi|. 

Buck was the theory of the Athenian law; in 
practice it was not aUvays carried out with strict 
Koveriiy. Stealing from the precincts of a temple 
or appropriating money belonging to the tcmjdo 
was often doidt with as tmUiiary t heft. Apparently 
there was a form charge for ‘appropriating 
sacml property^ {/cXourii kfmp wdiich kd 

to less stringent procedure than was assigned for 
sacrilege. In many directions we find extonHions 
of the idea of Denumtheues (c. 

amteMi 120) qualifies as Hacrilcge the withltohling 
of tithes due to a temple. In (,»reek inscriplions 
the endeavour to protect property given over to 
sacred uses is carried further. At lasos an in- 
Boribod column set forth the tights of certain 
priests, and any one who made awmy with the 
pillar or even damages! the iiiBcriptioti wms to be 
treated as i€p6crv\&s (W. Ditt on burger, 
Imeriptmmmi Grmmnim, Ldprig, iH9S-l9ol, no. 
602). At Teos in Asia Minor there was a benoiac* 
tion for the education of boys ami girls, and he 
who ember.xled the fund^ was to sufier the penal- 
ties inflicted by the laws on the saerilegiouH. The 
<dferuler was also to held accursed, like the 
ufibnder against early Itouian la-ws on whom Uic 
doom was iironouncml, ‘Hacer cato’CiV/. no. 5Ei). 
At Dyme in the Feloponnese stealing sacred 


treahurc and coining ii ib^iif h tm, ALIj, 

In tiio iHlarid of Sjro.s tin* b\itiviil 
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There was In Atlicn.H a form «f !♦« 

iaid^LQ. (rintpidy ’If which over* 
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iv. 97 ). In gcnoriil pcnom.'t who isad L'cn 
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deprivation of dvk privilogo !, r.o right 
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ever, liehi even these to k* ;? ?')*'> ouigbl 

asylum (Polybius, iv, Bfib Tliiuf! i?* a riunphiiiil in 
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world less grievous than on the Western. In 
Athens the temple of Theseus was a notable 
refuge, and in Laconia that of Poseidon at Cape 
Tscnarus. The tricky slave who, after commit- 
ting some misdeed, seated himself on an altar and 
jeered at his owner was a common figure in the 
later Greek comedy. The scene is to be found on 
a number of ancient works of art, and has been 
transferred by Plautus from Greek originals to his 
Budem and Mostellaria. Sometimes the priest of 
a shrine would arbitrate between the slave and 
his master ; of this we have an illustration in an 
inscription from the temple of Apollo Karneios at 
Andania in Messenia (Dittenberger, no. 653, line 
81 ff. ). Athenian law permitted a slave who had 
taken sanctuary owing to cruel treatment to de- 
mand that he should be sold to another master. 

As time went on, this right of asylum, having 
been widely extended in barbarian regions which 
fell under Hellenic influence, naturally became 
less eflective, and conceptions of the inviolability 
of sacred places became confused. In Attica, so 
far as the free citizens were concerned, the 
privilege of sanctuary seems to have died out, 
because a burgess who had been condemned in a 
court was held to have no right of access to sacred 
places. The Acropolis of Athens, which had 
sheltered Cylon, protected no conspirators in the 
later time. Among Greeks generally the degree 
of respect in which consecrated buildings and 
ground were held varied greatly. Sometimes the 
sanctity of a consecrated spot was recognized only 
by the inhabitants of the country in which it was 
situated. In other instances there was wider, and 
only in a few universal, recognition. In the case 
of fugitives from foreign countries extradition was 
to some extent practised. The evidence of coins 
and inscriptions, as well as literature, shows that 
a very great number of towns in Asia Minor 
claimed inviolability, not only for their temples 
with the precincts, but for a wider area and some- 
times for the whole territory of the city. Naturally 
there was a great desire to obtain from dynasts 
and free communities a formal acquiescence in 
these claims. Alexander and his successors often 
responded to appeals in such matters. Sometimes 
ancient privilege was definitely enlarged. Mith- 
ridates increased the extent of the holy enclosure 
of Artemis at Ephesus. The Romans followed 
the earlier precedents. L. Scipio bestowed like 
favour on Magnesia after his victory there; and 
Sulla, J ulius Caesar, Mark Antony, Augustus, and 
other Romans took similar action in a number of 
cases. Inscriptions record extraordinary activity 
on the part of commonwealths desirous of obtain- 
ing admission of the sanctity of their temples and 
the land round them ; e.p., we have a remarkable 
list of towns which confirmed the inviolability of 
the temple of Hecate at Stratonice (Dittenberger, 
OHentis Grmcce Inscr., Leipzig, 1903-05, no. 441). 
A record of places entitled to be regarded as in- 
violable seems to have been kept at Delphi {ib, no. 
228). Often the compact had only a political 
value, and the title ‘ inviolate ’ ((Xo-uXos) was a mere 
compliment. So — to take one example from many 
— the iEtolians contracted to treat as holy the 
temple of Athene Nikephoros at Pergamon, as a 
mark of respect for the king. Agreements of the 
sort frequently have reference to the establish- 
ment of games and festivals connected with temples. 
It was an attraction to visitors to know that the 
sanctity of the territory to which they were to 
travel was generally admitted. 

Such compliments were often purely personal — 
ie., the inviolability was conferred on individuals 
as a distinction. We have a very long series of 
inscriptions of this kind, many of them interesting. 
That great and wide-spread gild, the company of 


Dionysiac artists, passed for inviolable throughout 
the Greek world. 

The Greek right of asylum, as claimed by 
temples in Asia Minor, became a trouble to the 
Roman government. At the sanctuaries were 
wont to assemble throngs of insolvent debtors, 
criminals of all sorts, slaves, and every class of 
refugee. The injury to local administration came 
to be so serious that in the reign of Tiberius a 
great inquisition was held into the privileges which 
were asserted. As Tacitus drily remarked, a god 
would shield the scoundrelisms of mankind as 
though they belonged to his own ritual {Ann. iii. 
60). The senate grew weary of the innumerable 
claims and authorized the consuls to deal with 
them, referring to the body only doubtful cases. 
The list of asyla was obviously cut down with 
severity. See art. Asylum. 

3. Tombs. — There is little information concern- 
ing protection for the sanctity of tombs in the age 
of Greek independence. But the sepulchral monu- 
ment was very commonly regarded as a kind of 
shrine. The ‘ tomb-breaker * {rvy^djpvxos) was 
punished as impious by public indictment under 
Athenian law, and generally in the Greek States. 
By permission of authority pecuniary penalties 
for violation were also created, and sometimes set 
forth on tombs, recoverable in court by any common 
prosecutor. The crime of injuring sepulchres was 
sometimes brought under the head of sacrilege 
{lepocrvXla) and sometimes under that of impiety 
(d(r^^eta). (See Mommsen, Bom. Strafrechtf p. 821, 
n. 2.) 

II. Roman. — In some important respects 
sacrilege and impiety w^ere treated difierently on 
the Eastern and the Western sides of the ancient 
world. 

I. Temples. — In the Roman law of the republican 
and early imperial times sacrilegium was defined 
as robbery of movable objects dedicated to a 
divinity in his own house (Cicero, de Leg. ii. 22). 
Theoretically this offence could be committed only 
against Roman civic gods, for each commonwealth 
would punish crimes committed against its special 
divinities. The extension of protection to non- 
Roman shrines by the Roman government was a 
matter of favour. But the public mind at Rome 
was early shocked by outrages upon temples 
committed by Romans in allied and even in hostile 
States. 

Thus Fulvius Flaccus, who pillaged the temple of Juno at the 
Laoinian promontory soon after the Hannibalic war, and 
Heminius, the violator of temples in S. Italy during the war, 
and Fulvius Nobilior, who plundered Ambracia a little later, 
were reprobated by opinion, and expiation wus in such cases 
sometimes made by the government. 

The robbery by Q. Servilius Csepio and his 
accomplices in 104 B.C. of the gold deposited in the 
temple of Apollo in Tolosa was punished by a Roman 
court as an oflence against the Roman treasury, 
into which booty taken from an enemy ought to 
be paid. But the public belief was that the god 
sent to a miserable death all who had stained their 
hands by the outrage (Aul. Gell. iii. ix. 7). In 
the late Republic the feeling of Roman officials 
about such matters had become gravely corrupted. 
But the popular estimate remained the same. In 
the strict interpretation of the Roman lawyers a 
man was not sacrilegious unless he stole from the 
holy place something which had been so dedicated 
as to become the actual property of the god. For 
full sanctity dedication by public authority was 
necessary. In doubtful cases the pontifices decided. 
Cicero indeed declared that what was entrusted to 
the god’s keeping was in the same case {de Leg. ii. 
22). This was a very important matter, since the 
temples served often the purpose of the modern 
banks, and the officials made money for the 
divinity by lending the capital deposited with 
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them. Tho quo.siion to Iiavct in dispnio 
until itwasH atithoriiativol)' (kKd<i<‘d hy t.Iin omptn-or 
SeveruB iliat i’<d>bery of tltin kind was not 
■but theft {Digest, xlviii* Ki (>. 5). In some n^speetH 
the privilejj^es of a temple depended on what was 
called lh(5 kz tnmpll, which was lahi down for tlio 
regulation of all matters conmjcted with it, The 
law of the temple of Diana on the Avon tine hill 
in Borne seems often to iiave served as a motUd. 
(See H, Dessau, Imrripiiones Latinm^ Berlin, 
1892-1906, nos, 112 and 4907.) 

It seems clear that the law drew a distinction 
between dedicated objects and money belonging to 
a temple. Thcit of this/)m4?wa sanm was elahsed as 
peculatus, appx-opriation of moneys belonging 
to the Stete. There was a single statute [hx lulia) 
dealing witli the two olfences of pcmilfjttts and 
mcriUgium {Digest, xlviii. 13). The distinction 
between sacred and national property was often not 
drawn (cf. OIL L 185, 6 : * aut sacrum aut poubli- 
com ’). 

Instances are not wanting of an appropriation 
of sacred treasures by the g<jvcnnnciit in times of 
crisis. Thxxa, Sulla in 82 B,C. melted down 
the gold and silver jwssessions of the teriiples in 
order to provide pay for his soldiers (Vah Maac. 
VIL vi, 4). 

The Eoman tradition -was that in very early 
days the secular punishment of sacrilege was death. 
In the historic age it was pecuniary until a lex 
lulia passed either by Caesar or % Axigustus 
added the penalty of exile. In the imperial period 
the personal suffering that might be inflicted was 
more severe. In the reign of the emperor Tiberius 
the form of exile cailexi deportatio was introduced 
(Quintilian, ni. x. 1), In accordance with the 
general custom which was established by the end 
of the 2nd cent, a.ix, lighter chastisement wum 
imposed on the rigidly (kdined class of the ‘more 
honourable* {hu)v'sfd>n a) than on the others, (he 
* more humble’ {hum ilia res), Ulpian (early in the 
3rd cent.) stated that in his time many had heem 
condemned to the arena, to jicrish hy tlm wihl 
beasts, or to he hunmtl alive or cruciiied (Digest, 
xlviii. 13. 4. 2). Theft from Hhrines priviilely 
consecrated was regarded m * more than theft 
(furtuvi) and less than sacrilege’ (ib, xlviii. 13. 
9. 1). 

Corresponding to the form of prosecution for 
d(r^^aa in Attic law, there worn an indictment for 
injuring religion iermim imsm reiigimm) in Home, 
and the line between tins and sacrilege tended to 
be hK).sely drawm. Tho tendency was stimulated 
by the partial divinimtiow of the living emperor ; 
and this caus<j als<i helpml to confuse the dLtinc- 
tlon laitwecn treason (muiesitts) and sm^rilege and 
the contempt of religion. Tacitus (Ann, Hi, 24) 
blames Augustus for inflicting death or exile on 
the paramourH of his <iaugiiter lulia and lier 
daughter lulia. He qualified their fault ‘by the 
serious title of injured religious usage (hmarum 
redigiomim) and treason (rdolatm 7nakstaiis)J 
This is an early example of the elasticity of the 
criminal law in all matters that could l>e described 
by any atretch as affecting the sacred person of the 
emperor. Ulpian, early in the 3rd cent, described 
treason as man smrihfjiufn. His lawyer’s con« 
science would hardly allow him to identify com- 
pletely the two offences. But |KU>ular usage Imd 
already obliterated the distinction. Tertullian 
spoke of the Christians being charged with saeri^ 
Ugmm{Apol, 2). The Actaoi the martyrdom of 
Symphoiianus (A.i>. 179) indicate him as guilty of 
maustatu smnkgimn-^n, curious expres.sion (T. 
Euinart, Acta primorum maHpnm, Ihiris, 16H9, 
p. 129). The refusal to take an oath by the genius 
of the emperor was snflicient ground for the indict^ 
ment (Tert, Apol 32). The emperor Constant ll. 


treated eoiiiing as sn<M-i!«‘phni nrul_ llte drfusitmii 
wan extiCided even U» len.^ f’rhye''. ^ 

variety of infringement.*^ of impf'rial ouiild 

be MO treatejl. In ilitH eonnoxiuis If. itpty In; noii-d 
that oven after the aee.eptanee nl I 'hrl.o i.'Oiity i he 
rulerh and all that upper! aiiHMi ti» tln-m rei.tified 
in oflicial language the quality of • .eten^u ’ and 
* divine,’ 

After the time of Constaritine very many olleiireji 
agaimst Christianity ami the orj!n»di».\* belifOnafid 
the property and privileges of tin* riiureh luid 
clergj^ wenj regar<ied in the light id .Huerilege. An 
imperial edict of the year 3Hb .-.tanipH m .■-ayri* 
legions * those who either hy Igmiranee eyiifuso 
religious law* or by carelessness oiiirage it «ml 
Hcornit’(6W, JnsfinAx* 29. Ih This appears lo 
have Ifoen at first directed against bi-hop.i on the 
eastern side of the empire %vlio wetfj lukewarm in 
repressing heresy. 

2 . Tombs.— In the view of the Homans, wlimli 
spread throughout the West, a tomb wii.^ ayliriite 
dedicated to the spirit of the dead, liwoiipiions 
not uncommonly present tiny two (Icitotatioiis as 
alternatives. The emperor Oordiaii, in the 3rd 
cent., treated the violation of a place of burin I iw 
erhnee Itr.ur ri'HijIonis (Cirl. Ix, 19. I|? aiul dtlliaU, 
wdth some exaggeration, deelarod that tin# ‘an 
cestors ’ of the liomans liad lookial upon tin*, crime 
as sacrilegium. He aasindlated the of 

the two offences (lA ix. 19* 4). _In |«»|mhir usage 
this view had long been adopted {(fll* vi. I0l2tf|, 
For a long time, however, wTongs A%nm to iiitmii* 
menta ami places of sepulture hml bi*tn vinfikmteii 
hy pmuinijiry damages, which parlies legally 
e.*>ted cniihf recover by the ai«l of tiiji pmtm 
urban us. Duly gradually did mipukri tmhlm 
come to ba raganleil as In the full wmmi a futblic 
crime. In innumerable extant Inwriptioiw ftiuii 
tombs of the imperial age mention k iiitik of 
particular sums of money which an ollbiitler may 
bo comiMdlcd to pay. It apiauirs that in Homo IImi 
fwitluunty of the pontijhes was required to rtiidor 
the penalty effectiu** wdiile, mitslde, pitntiijtsloft 
was rr(juiri‘i( from the municipal liiithoritio.**. At 
Erst ihe lim’s. wddeh might w numl tm by any 
prosecutor, went in Hume into tho cr»lfbr#i of the 
and Vestal Virglnn, and idsowlicn? into 
the municipal treasurhw. (^ondismimlitMi In wwdi 
a case, thmigh nni regarded an --If idly cuiuioal, 
carried with it Urn disc bill? it‘s winch wer^ vuw,uu a 
by the term infamw. It lunbaidc tho.! 

general statutes* prescribed maxima wineb nnyhl 
Ihj exacted. The>e maxima were not the^aoie in 
all the quarters of tho empire. 

Almut the middle of fho 2ud cefiH^ A.n, the 
eriinoof deweraiing imniM had cvid*’ntly 
very prevalent, and fmd* means weii- of 

protecting them from attack. rb<* 
introduced of devoting pjfrt A uj‘ hnev m ri*e 
stmaiorial treasury (ararium) or th%' 
exchequer (Jisem)^ which before long 'nei'ano.' 
sole public* treasury. Stunctimen a share ronoiincd 
for the local municipal excloT|ucr / 
pp. 812-S15, with notes). The do-ftruct ‘on ut 
tomlis to x>rovide material fctr new^ 
became, in spite of thc.'-i? hnc\ iiirr*»uMi!:|:iy 
common, and Chri*^tianity evea stimulated Um 
process. Criminal punishmcnl. which in the 
of Cmsar had lanm possible only w litre viohutco 
had been used (under the iuiiade ri prmdaU 
was extended to all Instances of ritt* olbuicv. and 
the puakhments became rimro and nmre sei^rrc. 
The methtais of protection ailbrded In 
by tines betmme common in Dalv and nil iho 
easiem side of the om pirn. In tlo* lamD' 

of the Bast, but did not, sprciiil gciicmily over 
Went, 

3 * Asylum* --The right of jiMvIum nUiirlicdi to 
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temples, which was of immemorial antiquity 
among the Greeks, was not an indigenous Roman 
or Italic institution. It finds a place in the fable 
of the foundation of Rome by Romulus ; but that 
is only an example of Greek imagination playing 
on the darkness of pre-historic times; and no 
Latin term could be discovered which was the 
equivalent of &(rv\oy. In the desire to support the 
ancient tale, scholars have ransacked the records of 
Roman religion to find a divinity whose shrine 
might conceivably have possessed the right of 
sanctuary, but in vain. When Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (iv. 26) spoke of the temple of Diana 
on the Aventine as sacred and inviolable, he 
perhaps had a hazy recollection of its long con- 
nexion with the plebeian tribunes, whose persons 
were sacrosanct. Only when Julius Csesar was 
deified a temple was founded which was possessed 
of the privilege of asylum (Dio Cass, xlvii. 19). 
As the persons of the emperors were in a \vay 
above human level, the custom grew of taking 
refuge at an imperial statue. It fecame a public 
nuisance and caused trouble to the senate (Tac. 
Ann, iii. 36, 60, iv. 67 ; Suet. Tib. 63). Soldiers in 
the camp sought protection from the imperial 
effigy in the camp shrine (Tac. Ann. xii. 17). 
Slaves who fled to the temples of the gods and the 
statues of the emperors had to be restrained. 
Often they were warned off by inscriptions. But 
Antoninus Pius laid down that, if it were found 
that their masters had treated them intolerably, 
they might claim, as they could under old Attic 
law, to be sold to other masters (Gains, i. 53). 

Literature.— Information is to be found on these matters in 
works on Greek and Roman antiquities, of which the follow- 
ing* may be mentioned : H. E. Meier and G. F. Schbmann, 
Der attische Process^, 2 vols., Berlin, 1888-87 ; C. F. Hermann, 
Lehrhuch der griecMschen Antiquit&ten, 8 vols., Heidelberg, 
1841-62; Pauly- Wissowa, esp. s.vv. ‘Asylon’ and ‘Hiero- 
sulias Graphs (lepoorvA^as ypaM) * ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.vv. 
‘Asylum,* ‘ Hierosulia,’ and ‘'Sacrilegium* (where references 
will be found to special monographs) ; T. Mommsen, Romisohes 
Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1899 (which moludes much information 
about later Greek usage). J. S, ReII). 

SADDHARMA-PUlJpARlKA.~See Lotus 
OF THE True Law. 

SADDUCEES. — As usually understood, ‘Sad- 
ducees’ is the name of a party which was engaged 
in controversy and conflict with the Pharisees 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple in A.D.^ 70 and even later. Did this party 
stand for positions distinctively and genuinely 
religious? Did it represent the old conservative 
scribism, which had within it a large priestly 
element? Or was it primarily political in char- 
acter ? These questions have been raised by recent 
criticism, and it is necessary at the outset to face 
the issues opened up by them, i 

I. The Sadducees primarily an ecclesiastical 
party.— G. Holscher, in an important monograph, ^ 
has argued that the Sadducees are to be regarded 
not as an organized party, with definite and 
positive beliefs, but as ‘ the lax, the scofiers who 
make merry over the strict religious practice of 
the pious, as the infidels and godless.’ They re- 
presented a tendency which favoured Grmco- 
Boman culture and enlightenment, and which was 
influential among the rich and high-class Jews, 
especially those -vmo had relations with the Roman 
government. The attitude of the Sadducees to- 
wards religious questions was purely negative, 
being fundamentally determined by political and 
cultural^ considerations. They were not recruited, 
as is commonly supposed, from the priestly nobility 
of Jerusalem, but included the rich merchants, 
officials, and others. The Sadducees were thus 
not a religious party at all, but simply a body of 
1 Per Saddmdismus, Leipzig, 1906. 


people loosely bound together by a common interest 
to maintain the existing rigime. The name is 
explained as meaning ‘Zadokites,’^ and was given 
to them by their opponents, the Pharisees, who 
borrowed it from an earlier age, the period of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, when the descendants of 
Zadok, who then filled the high-priestly office, 
identified themselves with Hellenism in its most 
dangerous forms. It could thus, according to 
Holscher, be used appropriately at a later time to 
brand with ignominy similar tendencies which 
would appear to the Pharisees to be godless and 
unpatriotic. 

This theory seems to have been suggested by 
the later unhistorical use of the term ‘ Sadducee ’ as 
an equivalent of ‘ free-thinker ’ or ‘ Epicurean.’ In 
the later Rabbinical literature ‘ Sadducee ’ is often 
used in this loose way. But in the earlier sources, 
Josephus and the NT, Sadduceeism appears to be 
combined with certain definite religious positions 
of a conservative kind. And this is, no doubt, 
historical. 

It may be assumed, then, that the Sadducees 
represented the old priestly party of which the 
earlier Sfipherim were largely composed ; that 
they inherited the cautious and conservative 
orthodoxy of which the book of Ecclesiasticus is 
probably an excellent expression ; and that the 
division between the two elements which became 
the opposed parties of Sadducees and Pharisees did 
not occur till the Maccabsean period. 

2. Name and antecedent. — The best explanation 
of the name is that already assumed above and 
first proposed by A. Geiger, viz. that ‘ Sadducees ’ 
(Gr. Sa^Sou/caTot) means ‘ Zadokites ’ ; and the 
Heb. 'pm (point 'p^’is) is an adjective meaning an 
adherent of the The ‘ sons of Zadok ’ were 

the members of the priestly family who traced 
their descent back to Zadok, head of the priesthood 
in the days of David and Solomon (cf. 1 K 2®®). 
They were singled out by Ezekiel (4#®"^®) as worthy 
to be entrusted with supreme authority in the 
Temple ; and in fact members of this family formed 
the Temple-hierarchy down to the time of Ben 
Sira, who, in the psalm preserved in the Hebrew 
text of Sir 6D^ — if it be genuine, as it almost 
certainly is — gives thanks to ‘ Him that chooseth 
the sons of Zadok to be priests.’ At a later time 
the ‘sons of Zadok’ {i.e. the priestly aristocracy) 
succumbed to the seductive influence of Hellenism 
(especially in the time of the Seleucidm). It is 
possible that at this period the name ‘ Sadducee ’ 
was coined by the ‘ pious ’ (the Hasldtm) as a term 
of reproach for those who followed the degenerate 
priestly aristocracy, and that, when these ceased 
to hold the office of high-priest, which was usurped 
by the Hasmonsean princes, the party name was 
retained for the adherents of the old high-priestly 
families among the priests. On the other hand, 
it is not certain that the designation ‘Zadokite’ 
('pns) was actually given by opponents in the first 
place. It may well have been the title assumed 
by the conservative element in the priesthood who, 
after the disappearance of the old Zadokite high- 

riests, may have wished, under the altered con- 

itions that grew up in the 2nd cent, B.C., to per- 
petuate the traditions of an earlier time. It is 
clear, as we shall see, that the Sadducaean party 
did stand for an older religious tradition and 
practice; and the most reasonable hypothesis is 
that it consisted essentially of the priestly party 
which upheld conservative priestly traditions. 
The later high -priests were no doubt, as a rule, 
adherents of this party. It is unfortunate that we 
have no statement of the Sadducaean position from 

1 I.e. pMlf '15. 

2 A philological objection has been urged on the ground ol 
the double T (fi) ; but this may be explained as compensatory. 
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tliemselves, ^ unlens the ' Xadokite ’ work din- | 
covei'ed and* publiahed by S. Scdiechter repreaentH, 
as is possible, the views of a seciion of this party. 
Tlie result is that their religions positions have 
been placed before ns only by opponents. No 
doubt the Sadducees appeare<l to their Pharisaic 
opponents often to take up positions inimical to 
the ‘truth.' It is easy to understand how, in the 
bitterness engendered by contliet, tlio very name 
of ‘Sadducee’ came to be identified, in Pfiarisaic 
circles, with ‘ infidel.’ R. L(;szynskyr who accepts 
the connexion of the name ‘ Sa<iduc<‘es' with ‘ the 
sons of &dok,' finds also a cardinal difference of 
principle between them and their Pharisaic op- 
ponents on the question of the Messianic hope. 
Whereas tiie latter held fast to the old popular 
expectation of a Davidic Messiah, the Sadducees, 
he contends, maintained that the kingship was 
vested in tiie priestly line. ^ For tliem the Penta- 
teuch was decisive on this point. True, the 
Pharisees could appeal to Qn 40^^ (*Tho sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor the nilePs staff 
from between his feet'); but other piissages could 
be cited from the Tdrkh which could he held to 
override the Messianic interpretation of this 
passage. Had not Aaron and his tribe liecn 
specially chosen by Clod, and had not God concluded 
an eternal covenant with Phinehas! But the 
strongest proof-text wim found in Ex 19® ‘And 
ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an 

a nation.' It might be inferred from this 
iration that the priests were also destined to 
possess the kingdom, and not a family of the tribe 
of Judah. That a controversy was in fact focused 
on this text is a not improbalde inference from the 
phenomena of the ancient versions, where particular 
pains seem to have bean taken to exclude the 
possibility of such an interpretation as the assumed 
Saddueman one. Thus the Palestinian Targnm 
renders the verse: ‘And before Me yon ahali be 
crowned kings, and sanctified priests, and a holy 
people.'^ There wes also the prt‘cedont <>f the 
priest-king Melchkedek (Gn 14*^**^*), to which the 
Hasmonjoan priast-kings undoubtedly appeahsl 
when they assumed the title of * priest, of Qm nmst 
liigh,'^ and which was cited also by the writer <J 
Ps IKP, whitdi many scholars think was originally 
written in honour Himon Maccabwus. The 
ascription of this I'salm to ‘David’ is doubtle.'-s 
due to Pharmic influence. Lesxynssky thinks that 
Pbs 89 and 182 are Pharisaic protestH against thin 
Saddueman doctrine. It is easy to see how the 
assumption of the priestly anci regal dignity in 
one person by the Maccahiean pniices, who tlicm- 
seives helongetl to one of tlie most dkiingnishtnl 
priestly families, would appeal to those who Imld 
the view just referred to, while it would excite 
the bitUu* Imstility of the Phansees, m in fact it 
did. Boubtlcas it was due to this hostility that 
both Jolin Hyreanusand Alexander Jannams found 
it expedient to recommeiul an arrangement of the 
succession which would separate the two offices,® 
The name * Melcliixedek,' which may be inter- 
preted to mean * true king,' would also sug- 
gest a significant reference to ‘SmlduceeJ It.^ 
latter element ‘2:edek' is strikingly suggestiveof 
‘ Zadok,’ and it almost inevitably brings to mind 
the idea that ^lelchkedek is really equivalent to 
‘ Zadok-king,' or ‘ Baddueman-king/ Ifor tlie 
history of the division between the two parties see 
art. Phahisees, §| i, 3* 

3. Doctrinal beliefs and principles,-— The liab- 

^ No doubt Siwh ropmonts tbt older orthodoxy Infeeiited by 
the Sadduceet ; but the BjulducmB mrty is later. 

2 iJh SaMuzHtr^ Berllti, 101*4 p. 05 it, 

^ See II. H. Charles. Th^ Bmk qf I-onclon, 1002, p, 

114 for a full list of the and mid S Mm 2*?. 

4 Jos. Ant, tvh vi, 4 
Of. Josi. xin. xi. 1, XV, a 


binical literature contaiuH miiiiy !« 

points of controversy b<?i\vemi the lyoi 

Pharisees, which it will lie ImpoNsihle to 
fully and diHCuss here. It will to point out 

and endeavfmr iocHtimaf^e the signiricaiirti of the 
fundamental points of difierernua 

Wlien Josephus depicts tlie S«ddiire«*H fi/4 repre. 
senting nobility, power, and wealih, ami a'- *^ii* 
grossed in |KditicaI aflkirs and inP'rcHtHj all lliat 
this need mean is that the liiglr-priiMt fuid hi^ 
entourage were members of the Sfulduciraii psiriy. 
It need not mean that Die ideals of this party 
purely worldly and jMiliticid. ^ Kor hecaiiHft a 
priest was a Hadducee docs it follow that h»* 
necessarily destltuta of religious convict Ho* 

numerous points of tie* 

Pharisees and Stuldueees all proctjcil from rudtcai 
divergence of principlch.^ 

The most important of these was the poniiion 
taken up with regard to the written I .aw |ilie 
Pentateuch). Both parties lissigncfl stipremary 
to the Law. But, whertutii th«i uipph*’ 

mented the written Law by the t?rnl tniJif ion, and 
placed this on an equality wiili the MumJc IVirah, 
the Kadducccn refus'd to accept any ordsiiaiir** as 
having Bt-ripiunrl authority it wii^ ba.M»d 

tlirecUy upon the wriltcdi Tdraln They ah-o 
claimed, as priests, on the autJmrily of Dl 
the legal power to de«*rcij and re*v«Kt* ordiftaners 
from time to time of a tiiiq-fu.'fry cftiiritcter. 'IUh 
|K)B ition has been well ‘-d by d. Z. Liitifcrbarh 5 * 

* Consblerinsr thems<»lves at bUfrprflifr* of law, 
thdr fathitw, thfy wuld see no r« i*'X tliifi 

rules And mctbrnls, or losing ihirir filtpin- 

XJks their tethers, th«y hitW litni. tiwf« wim only kw ifj 
abiolut** ami ibi’- wr: tt' 1 

itt the I'viil .tvufh, •Ahi-’ii thii ■' f i, : . 

sworn to ..rnl oUi-y. . . , I’jj ■»-«/ i. i;.' , " v 

f 0 Uow««rN, ‘.v.’io n-roitil fn* SnMs. . cm,.-,' , . ' , . , md*ir 

&t All fro.'u fk* U‘nn> r *>r. 5 ./ Ih« 

.SMi'-riuj, in ;J:C!5th; fomrete iii** l4i«. tnry *><*»*«• 

;uj<! fi»ntnv< d, ‘.tr:«'tK', too inmplr, r| ^ * v,, * »■ > ,* |||#> 

.Sou-rinn d nlaln t f t V' * 1 4’*.. 

Tlu'V r;«;hfly u • nio- d { <;,f , . u . > ^ t ‘ T- /if. 

dlMinot, ,0.d ;»• -n ^ ttj ' . - o ^ .nA 

tijiut ortewii.w .O'O >u }* '-tj .1’ ‘ j r., -A . ' 

’0 ‘d by tnni «}»• ;‘i sJu' 2 i!in; if' 

inO‘r{fii *1. ... Th« » r.s'd i c T' tf .‘u •/ 

lu:ot;.n u , h*' vd. ' / vt't'sn I ' ■ , 

rU‘t) :nn*>tr: }}.»• I’inri . » • ^ f'/ ^ 

ItelnUah* uhn-h Imnnany p’mni’i ni »' '-.so; ri , j/ 

of tin* . . , tJsoy i' - v 

niethmls t*t c\|»Ud?ii sway n a ut 'i'-, 

hie notA^ftrtrwdiHl by IJO' pk»n tic** li.' s v>. 

lo'H in )r4'V**rt:n*?*t tiio nmu4fiH law** ;o«d hm ii'V; , < 5 '^ 

Atitl of ^10**11, f Itm' «;< c* j » *>- . ,» i *r . 

ob'^m'i'd tte*m in 1110.4 I'ovniHi m tljv A ‘ it 

fathm h3*i Join ** 

It is prohaldy a mistake tw Atv rbdi 
jeettni ' the pr^udmlir and *dlmr nd*'-. ovp'-no'* 

the Pcutatcuclu TImir oftitmh* Mioi-o 

btM^ki^ m well cxprcvfod by by 

C. Taylor in his cdiihurol the 
Excursus lii.: 

*Aitd mcn‘mr«» I say that tln", Trophrk mA It :» 1 -b,^ 
0Alh4 wonte of QaWuluH Ira i.l,- . /iu,- ft,.-* 

retffetved by 

are they miml to the ta« .;nt| 

Whercnii the w'f»uld ImriutHUA* uv. 

parent contnuluihm bot\uidi tim JVa'ali aun 'lib* 
proplictH by e.xcgotical devir*'-^ whlvh my, -at 
form l>oth to a part of the oral law, iho 
^ did not hesitate to rejf*ct ouirlghi «ifti 

: practices which could not !«? b*i^cd prhn/uU on 
; the written Law.® An intcrc*>iiijg exampo* ‘may 
I be cited to illu>trate thems point ?% 
xvm. L#, 

I 0 Thh is dviuttl by M. II. in * a d 

} in Kjrp^ Kh iH‘r.,v4. xlil lJUIti 4 If, oi;. 

I had nnmll (num ‘.U'r ' J’ ' ^ « ft 

I msscurtn^ |vHvw. H.*- 4r.iarK- m? '■ «rv j, ; 

i l}^ 1/ ./ iV' V 

KmtfHHiftd Kukkr, 

^ qf Camhfidgi', 1^4* o. Ul 

^ Of. Jm* A hL xm* X. fl. 
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A certain Jacob of Kefar Nibburaya (a.d. 4th cent.) taug’ht in 
Tyre certain practices which were regarded by R. i^aggai as 
heterodox. The rabbi sumznoned the delinquent before him, 
and asked him to justifj*' himself. Jacob quoted passages from 
the Law (Nu and Gn 17 ^ 2 ). xhe rabbi declared that his 
teaching was wrong, and justified his view of its erroneousness 
by quoting a passage from the Hagiographa, viz. Ezr 108. 
Jacob was consequently condemned to be flogged. *Whatt’ 
he exclaimed, ‘will you have me flogged on the strength of 
mere Kabbalah?’! 

We have already seen that the Sadducees rejected 
the Messianic doctrine of the Pharisees, which 
looked for a Davidic Messiah, because they con- 
sidered that the prophetic teaching on this subject 
was in conflict with that of the T 6 rah. They 
further rejected the Pharisaic doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, on the same ground. ^ It 
should be noted that both in the Talmudic and in 
the NT passages just cited the question in debate 
is not, ‘ is there a resurrection or not ? ’ but rather, 
‘How can the resurrection be proved from the 
TOrah ? ' According to Ac 23®, the Sadducees also 
denied the existence of angels and spirits. This 
can hardly mean, however, a mere denial of the 
reality of such existences, for it is obvious that 
the Pentateuch contains many narratives which 
affirm the activity and appearance of angels. The 
statement may possibly mean that they did not 
accept the developed and elaborated angelology 
and demonology — in which angels and demons 
were graded and assigned special names and func- 
tions — that had grown up in the Persian period 
under Persian and Babylonian influence. In 
matters of binding rule and law (Halakhah) the 
Sadducees were, as we should expect, apt to press 
the literal and plain meaning of the letter of the 
Tdrah. The most notorious example of this is 
their insistence on the literal interpretation of the 
law of retaliation : ‘ An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth’ (Ex 2P^),® Another instance is their 
famous controversy with the Pharisees over the 
method of reckoning Pentecost. They contended 
that the seven weeks from the ottering of the 
‘ omer ’ (first barley sheaf) to Pentecost should be 
counted as Lv 23^®** directs, ‘from the morrow 
after the Sabbath,’ ‘Sabbath’ being interpreted as 
the Saturday which fell in Passover week, with the 
consequence that Pentecost would always fall on 
a Sunday, whereas the Pharisees reckoned from 
the day immediately following the Passover 
(reckoned as a ‘Sabbath’). Here, as generally, 
the Sadducsean rule undoubtedly conformed to 
ancient practice.”* It was naturally within the 
Temple precincts that Sadducasan influence was 
strongest and most firmly entrenched. While the 
Pharisees were supreme outside the Temple, and 
even made their power felt within it for at least 
a century before A.D. 70 — it must always be re- 
membered that there were many Pharisaic priests 
— yet they did not secure absolute power in the 
Temple itself till about A.D. 50 to 60. Thus the 
Sadducees claimed that the high -priest’s bumt- 
oftering should be provided at his own expense, in 
accordance with Nu 28”* (where the singular is 
used), whereas the Pharisees insisted that the 
sacrifice was a national one, and should be provided 
out of the Temple treasury. Against the Pharisees 
they laid great stress on the high degree of purity 
of those who officiated at the preparation of the 
ashes of the red heifer,® and they extended the 
power of contamination to indirect as well as to 

! Sec QoheUth rMah^ vii, 23. The rabhi evidently felt the 
force of this appeal, for he immediately cited a further proof 
from the Law itself (Dt 78), whereupon Jacob gracefully 
submitted. 

2 Of, T.B. Sanh. 905 ; Mk X 2 i 8 . 

8 Of. T.B. Bdbm Qamma, 8ia ; Mt 538. 

^ Another old view interpreted ‘ Sabbath ’ as = ‘ festival-week * 
in this passage (t.e. Msan 15-21); its ‘morrow’ would then be 
Nisan 22; see the writer’s In trod, to The Booh of Jubilees, 
London, 1917, p. xviii. 

8P«raA,m.7. 


direct contact.^ On the other hand, they refused 
to accept the Pharisaic view that the scrolls of 
Holy Scripture ‘defile the hands’ like any holy 
vessel.^ They also refused to countenance the 
ingenions method devised by the Pharisees for 
evading the strict Sabbath law, known as *Erub, 
They opposed the popular festivity of the water- 
drawing, and its associated processions, which 
took place at the Feast of Tabernacles, In all 
these cases they were faithful to their fundamental 
principle — that what could not be proved by the 
letter of the written Tdrah was not to be made of 
binding obligation. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the 
Sadducees, when they found it necessary to develop 
or innovate on the letter of the Law in order to 
meet the needs of the time, issued decrees or 
decisions on their own authority, as provided by 
the Law itself (Dt 17®^*)* But these ‘decrees’ 
were never put on a level with the letter of the 
Law ; and they could be modified or abrogated as 
circumstances dictated. The evidence for the 
existence of such a ‘Book of Decrees’ (or legal 
decisions) is contained in the M^gilldth Tddnith,^ 
iv., where under date of the 14th of Tammuz this 
‘book’ (KHTiJ nsD) is stated to have been finally 
abrogated (by the victory of the Pharisees over 
the Sadducees). The ‘book’ is explained by the 
glossator to mean the Sadducsean code of laws, or 
rather, it is ptobable, a collection of case-law. 
Instances are given of the harsh interpretation of 
Biblical law on which the Sadducees proceeded, 
and the day when this code was finally abrogated 
is marked as a festival. 

With the destruction of the Temple in A.D. 70 
the power of the Sadducees, which had already 
been seriously impaired, still further declined. 
Though their influence was still apparent in various 
ways, and was later perpetuated, it would seem, 
by the l^araites, their organized force as a party 
vanished with the Temple and the cultus. 

4 . The vitality and influence of Sadduceeism. — 
That Sadduceeism stood for something more than 
mere negations is evident from the persistence 
with which it waged its age-long conflict with 
Pharisaism. It even impressed itself, to some 
extent, on the latter, and we can see its influence 
especially in the conservative element among the 
Pharisees represented by the school of Shammai,”* 
If, as is generally conceded, the book of Ben Sira 
represents the standpoint of the primitive Zaddu- 
kim, it is clear that Sadduceeism inherited a 
positive, though conservative, theology. The 
attitude of Ben Sira, in this connexion, to the 
books of the Bible outside the Law is interesting. 
He quotes freely from all parts of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to illustrate his themes, though he 
would, of course, not found any doctrine on a book 
outside the Tdrah, nor uphold such unless it could 
be proved from the Pentateuch.® We must also 
be on our guard against identifying Sadduceeism 
as a whole with the small body of the Temple 
hierarchy. Doubtless the high-priest and his im- 
mediate circle were (up to quite the last years of 
the existence of the Temple) members of the 
Sadducsean party. But the worldly and political 
character of this small section must not he imputed 
to the party as a whole. It must be remembered 

1 Tad, iv. 7. 2 Tad, iv. 6. 

8 The Mcgilldth Ta'dnith, in its original form, is written in 
Aramaic, and was probably compiled within the first decade of 
the Christian era. It enumerates 35 eventful days which were 
to be kept as joyful festivals, and which were reminders of 
glorious events in the life of the nation. 

After the destruction of the Temple the most consistent 
Shammaite was Eliezer h. Hyrkanos (end of Ist-heginning of 
2nd cent.). B. Jose the Galilean (early 2nd cent.) maintained 
in his Halakhah older conservative tradition. 

5 1 Mac may also be a Sadducsean work, the companion book 
of 2 Mac being a Pharisaic counterblast. 
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that the gulf l)ctAveon tlui arinfeeraiic pnentHaTul 
the main l)o<iy of the pri(*.st8 wuh an markeh 

as that between the eonllieting parties* I baiht less 
among the prientn gcmeraliy tiierc were many pionn 
Satkiueees as well as Pharisees* Nor nnmt tho 
possibility be lost sight <jf that there may have 
been (iilFerent cirelcs or seiiooisy^f .Saddueees, Just 
as there were among the Pharisees— a possibility 
which recent discussion and researcli have made 
increasingly prohable. 

The whole question of Sadduceeism may be said 
to have entered on a nc'w phase, owing to the re- 
markable discovery hy Schechter of documents 
emanating from a Zadokite seet.^ It is true that 
the exact' value of tliis writing has not yet been 
finally settled, some scholars (e.< 7 ., A. Buchler) 
impugning its early character ; but, on the wdiole, 
its importance and genuineness as an early nroduc- 
tion, written before the destruction of tlie Temple 
in A.B. 70, have been vindicated hy critical dis- 
cussion.® Not only Bchenhter, but I^dvi, Lesssynsky, 
Charles, G. Margolioutli, and Kohler believe the 
writing to be of early origin. Leszynsky, in his 
discussion of the Zac!okitf3 Fragimmts, has no 
difficulty in demonstrating its Sadducman affiniticB, 
which are found especially in the rejection of 
Pharisaic tradition and in tlm recognition of the 
written TfirAh as the only law-book, 'fhera are, 
however, two striking developments which, at first 
sight, are surprising in a Badducman document. 
A system of exegesis is adopted which is remark- 
ably like that of the Pharisees. Put, as T.<*>zyn ky 
remarks, we were already awani that Phaii^air 
methods of interpreting Bcripturis had a vogue in 
the later period (Ist Ghristian cent) far wsyond 
the boundaries of Pharisaism pro|ier. Both Jesus 
and Paul, the enemies of Pharisaic tradition, were 
ready, on occasion, to adopt Pharisaic metlmils of 
exegesis. The second striking dewlopnnmt in the 
recognition of the sacred character of tim prc^phetic i 
writings. But here, again, it is unnecicssary to 
suppose that all sections of Baddutuics refu'^ed to 
recognize tlie sacred character of all laadis outsiile 
the Pentateuch. It may he trm*. that certain Hoeds 
of Sadtlucees did so, agnsung in this resfumt with 
the Hamarltans, Tlie Zadokitc Fragments reveal 
striking features, whielt point to a Hinlducn*an 
origin. Tho glorification of the priostlmod and 
the coiTesponditig (hqmxdathm of the royal Davidie 
house, already appanmi in Biraeh (451*), are even 
more pronounced in this work. 


* DavM is accu?«ed of ijifiiorawce of the (vlt &>* tiU« 
** kiog ” (iVn) is n>plficcd by tJjafc of ** priiK^c ** fvli. 4|)i. In 
ix. 7 the froui Ain which promlsi'si the sotting up 

of *‘thf tuhen>.K‘te of Paeid that is fallen,^' in i^xpiahied in »ucn 
a way that all refrreoce to David is j;ot rid of i hr ** the king'* 
k said to denoti* **the Oongrcfatloii/* and “the Ubartiacic of 
the king" to deimto “the Ixioks of ti'io 

This work has a Messianic expectation of its 
own* It looks forward to the advent of a Messiah 
‘from Aaron and from Israel.® In other words, 
it expects a priestly Messiah. From v.® it also 
appears that the author l>elioved in immortfdity. 

we have here, then, the Messianic manifesto of 
a party or section of the Sadducecs, wiiich may 
have difiered from the main btaiy in its a<jceptanee 
of a Messianic hope and a doctrine of immortality 
(not resurrection of the body). Kohler regards it 
as a manifesto setting forth the claims of the 
Messiah of the Dosithean sect (Samaritan). But 


1 of JewUh Sistarkii, toI, i,, Fmgm^rUa &f a 

Zadokite Work, OamMdge, IDIO, 

Bm om, larael Wvi \n BEJ Lxi. fltltj 101-205 ; bcszvnsky, 
t», p. 142 £ : Oharks, “K'te rmgme»t« of a Za<1okite Work,* in 
Apmpha and Pmt^&piffrapha of the Old miamrnt, OxfortI, 
l»lj, ii. 785*8|4; E* Kohler, ‘^Dostihou#, the f>aui»riton Hcresl- 
aroh/ wx AJfh xv. En)ll| 404-436* 
s pharks, mid Pmud. of OT, li. m. It h slgnlflc&ttt 
that %n T.B* mnh, mh *tho books of tht Mducoos u«d the 
Book of Bon 8im* arc clwcd to|rtth#r 


thin is improbable^ According to 
lian,® DomlbeuH wim the fii>i t(» deny ilii» 
wlmrcuH the Fragments put tliiuii iiiniM'd on an 

equality with the Law. 

After our previmw diwaiHj-don we are pr‘'pa,rod Co 
discover, with Leszyii.^ky, a Smldiieo'aii eli'im-jif in 

certain apocryphal and d d book'-. 

The.sij are the of . /y'7i/a'r/ 

Tmdm Pntrbtrms^ the Hunk uf Knn^-k |wifh 

flui exception of the winilitndtfHb am! tie* Ai^umih 
tim of M ones. It i« a!w> noteworthy llml Jumm 
seems to have sided with the Siyidnei***,^ agaiii?4t 
the Pliarwees on certain points. He* it in true, 
nplufld the rcHurrecrion doctrine of tip* 
against the Saddiicces. But He cmiaifily agreed 
with the latter in tliclr main contmiioii, viz. Hie 
rejection of fcim l^harisaic tritdith'tiial law. 

It may be said that rteiint irivo.H|igfiiion and 
discussion have revealed Saddiiccewni in a innv 
light, as an active, energetic movmiieut, fiiii of life, 
variety, and vital developments. 

biTSkAtCKS.— To th«s cltol ia tlwt -# *» « \f* 

and at the cud of the j.ri -.j n ! K 1 “ .il.'.. 

* id.l'V'i . At JE: G. H. B^a*, w‘ / is • ■: ' 

4«nn'., >:%i. (iol.-'l 6.'' tf. ; jjjC. A. U.c'.’d"! / • .'•pur inm 

t,i <u>'N(, 1. i: 'li'.- r ■ .A . ' 

<*har.c*!.«*r ihi-*/- t'r j,! ‘ * hi 

Tjt'vs '>T., ill. ir.U6i iU.-l uS.'h' ..f‘ r wjuimlf-r, P?, II', 

[13141 4#-474. (L It. IhiX. 

SABHS.— The SildliH are ii nnitariwi of 
N* Imiia, founded In 1543 by Ilirbliaii, of 
near Nhrnaul in the H.K. Fittijab* Tlie KC<t titay 
lie lo<#kcd upon as an olfshoot of tlie Hal 
(//.o.), BirbhAn having claliiitni to l» lirnpirwl by 
Udhd, or Udtihava, Dtina, wlio w» a pupil of tial 
Ihtsa; but, like Kabir, they itav'c wcihO'i'f-d ratiwr 
far from the Fai^nava tenelilngcif MiiiiAiiawiii, Hal 
DUm’s Hcgarding flic origin of f!:c name, 

see art. SaDHU. Tho SmIhH call up«m Hod inebT 
the nameSatnam, said lo mean *thol‘ruo Name/ 
and among fltenmflvw **mph*y Satnann the 
name of the sect The name Snommi h\ 

however, uIno applied to at leaet fxvo other 

The Sudhs are lonnd in the ILiited Froviuceu 
and in tin* Fanjab* Their principal are rxl 
Agni. Jaipur, lamtkhalwb ami Mir/.ipnr fw the 
former* and in t|m Ib^trktsof Ibdhnuui Uoldak, 
fkm* b» KAmxuiI, In tint latter* TIndr tuoid'* r ba« 
«fd Iwnui mamratcly recorded, but, probably nnemniH 
to between two and three iltiuD-and* 

The following suminary of the about ihi*^ 
sect given by Gmokn i 

‘AdalOi required to xvear a, whit** jxnq i 

ftftd tlia af»<* of rich apparel of cver,v lihci m- I ■ . ' ; . 

m'vt^rwcararap, hut im* umfead a f * --t. a 

Thtf Hfc e«iouo''d bv their relighw ro-x rr f 'i f «\i ,v ! " h?}.! oi* j.# r 
to takt* aii oath. They arc it» the sn-ao k* xvsa pv( l i ift.so 
uaingany kind of hdo^lmu or anv aru- '‘xhs -h hi rM-ti- lO 
Inxcury* W'int*, opium, M.cn'h hM-'J ioff t'.. 

Almmntations to them* Ihey hav^* an i f^r 

aatmaUife, which ext «‘od3 to wen thf^ .fiOw-e, u'e* 

of miy kind of anhnal faofj It j<tri'ca 4wci*n..^'4. TiO’V 
Util aaluitj m one Imt the Ihvuor prlic'lp''e, irfso 

Kattir*‘Thc Truth" j mid when tie } ,4 

superior they rnhsl^gi merely hy rawin;? lie hscel# lo the |n%rl s4 
tht brtmt. Tiiey dete^l Idolatry awl all of 

reUfioua be-rnd* Iliey are xotv tHwouI a,m43t lU it u t‘» and 
it ht'only with the irre*ifc#«t dolr*ohy thal d her p*;./ *.n 

ohhdti a copy, whkh pr«‘h.ihl) of Hr tf 

religious »ongi(fwiOw'hwhMHlM«ly 
Ail controversy or arwnttwnt on r*-lhd*'^wU34itor# with 
to the i?ect la reproluU'd. Xloir roh'*^tou# !'■ kevwrt 
ptltki, are writfeon hi Bhorh'i, or orduniry IDodn are «jot 
tlie work of anymoK'lc hut r/mUln a nun.i* r ^4 ’»-*, *^* 

many of which aretakeyi from the ^u4 HH it. 

Tiitise books are read ahnoHl' dsulv in tlciif rr 

hoxxRo, which in known tir •* cf 

otohmkl, “fetatkm." The pJw? In iht 

wheix all mnuU^m of the male and iMualc* mrM. tldf 
w thoironly fctrxa of worship/^ 

The subsinnee^xxf ihc^n pdikk l> c^udidiicd in a 
tract called Adi ur ^ First FreerpH/ wliirli 

J We Mhtmid hardly suvli a uwdle^f« Iwf writSfii In 

Bihheai llehrew* 

s 4de* Bm* k * THkn mni If. 
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includes the twelve hiiJcms^ or commandments of the 
sect. Put summarily/ these are : 

(1) There is only one God. Worship thou Him. (2) Be 
modest.^ Adhere to thine own creed. Mix not with those of 
other faifch. (3) Lie not. Speak not evil of any. Employ the 
tongue only for the praise of God. Steal not. Look not at 
improper things. (4) Listen not to evil discourse, nor to music 
or singing except of hymns. (5) Covet not. God is the Giver 
©f all. (6) Declare thyself a Sadh, but engage not in contro- 
versy. (7) Wear white garments, and no ornaments or sectarian 
distinctions. ^ (8) Avoid intoxicants, perfumes, tobacco. Bow 
not down to idols or to men. (9) Kill not. Take not by force. 
(10) A man may have only one wife, and a woman only one 
husband. The woman to be obedient to the man, and to eat 
his leavings. (11) Wear not a mendicant’s garb, nor beg for 
alms. (12) Be not superstitious as to days, times, seasons, or 
omens. Seek only the will of God. 

Bai Dasa was a contemporary of Kabir {q>v.), 
and his fellow- disciple. The teaching of the latter 
was strongly nnitarian, and at the same time 
borrowed freely from the Christian Scriptures. It 
is evident that the Unitarian doctrines of the 
Sadhs were borrowed, with the traces of Christi- 
anity evident in the above, either from Kabir or 
from his successor N anak [q.v , ). In other respects, 
such as cosmogony, and the belief in transmigration 
and in m%(Mi (final release), the doctrines of the 
Sadhs do not differ from those of other Vaisnava 
Hindus. 

The Sadhs, under the name of Satnamis, appear 
to have been the heroes of the revolt of Hindu 
devotees against Aurangzih in 1672. The leaders 
were mendicant Satnamis, who were nicknamed 
by the people * Mundiyas,’ or ‘ Shavelings,* from 
their habit of shaving the body clean of all hair. 
Qafi gan, a contemporary, who gives the fullest 
acconiTt of this rising, describes them in the follow- 
ing terms : 

* There were four or five thousand of these, who were house- 
holders in the parganas of Narnaul and Mgwat. These men 
dress like devotees, hut they nevertheless carry on agriculture 
and trade, though their trade is on a small scale. In the way of 
their religion they have dignified themselves with the title of 

Good name,” this being the meaning of Sat-n^m. They are 
not allowed to acquire wealth in any but a lawful calling. If 
any one attempts to wrong or oppress them by force, or by 
exercise of authority, they will not endure it. Many of them 
have weapons and arms.’^ 

This description, together with their connexion 
with Narnaul, would be sufficient to identify them 
with the SMhs, were it not for another and con- 
tradictory account given by Bwara-dfisa Nagara, 
the Hindu historian, also a contemporary i 

‘ The Satnamis are extremely filthy and wicked. In their 
rules they make no distinction between Hindus and Musalmans, 
and eat pigs and other unclean animals. If a dog is served up 
before them, they do not show any disgust at it. In sin and 
immorality they see no blame.’ 3 

This, however, is evidently written by a bigoted 
Hindu, and, in the light of g[afi 0an’s remarks, it 
may be eonsidei*ed as a false and libellous attack 
on a Hindu heresy which acknowledged no caste 
and refused to worship the customary Hindu 
deities. 

Owing to oppression exercised by Aurangzib’s 
revenue officials, and led by an old prophetess who 
promised them invulnerability against the em- 
peror’s weapons, they rose in arms. Most of the 
royal troops were at the time engaged in S. India, 
and for a space the revolters had considerable 
success, defeating small local bodies of soldiers. 
Magical powers were soon attributed to them, and 
discontented landholders of the neighbourhood 
adhered to their cause. The revolt had acquired 
most serious proportions, and the rebels had sacked 
Narnaul and other towns and had approached 
Delhi, when Aurangzib sent against them a large 
force, protected by rival spells to counteract their 

1 They are very diffuse, and contain^ much repetition. ^ Full 
translations are pven by Wilson, Religious Sects of the HinduSy 
p. 854 f., and Orooke, iv. 248 f. 

s Ap. Elliot, Mist, of India, vii. 294. 

S Quoted by Jadun&th Sarkar, ‘Satnamis and Sikhs,* in The 
Modmi Review, xix. S85. 


magic. There was a bloody and obstinate battle, 
in which several thousands of the Satnamis were 
slain and the rest put to flight. This terminated 
the revolt. 

Literature. — The principal authorities, on which the fore- 
going account has been based, are H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the 
Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 352 ff., and 
W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh, Calcutta, 1S96, iv. 245 ff. Wilson gives some earlier 
authorities not quoted here. Orooke’s account is especially 
full and valuable, and the reader is referred to it for further 
particulars. Of. also PJVQ i. [1883-84] 1033 ; NINQ i, [1891-92] 
790, ii. [1892-93] 429 ; and D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of 
Panjab Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, § 521. 

For the Satnami revolt see SakI Musta’idd Han, in H. M. 
Elliot, Hist, of India as told by its own Historians, London, 
1867-77, vii. 185 f., and Hafi IJan, ib. p. 294 ff. ; N. Manucci, 
Storia do Mogor, tr. W. Irvine, do. 1907, ii. 167 ff. ; Jadunath 
Sarkar, ‘Satnamis and Sikhs : 17th Century,’ in The Modem 
Review, xix. [Calcutta, 1916] 385. G. A. GllIEBSOH, 

SADHAN-PANTHIS.— The Sadhan-panthls, 
a petty Vaisnava sect of Benares, founded by 
Sadhan, a butcher, who is said to have lived there 
in tbe 17th cent., are really nothing more than a 
group of men of the despised butcher caste, who 
would not be received as members by any respect- 
able Vaisnava community, and therefore formed a 
sect for themselves. So far as is known, they 
have no distinctive tenets, professing to follow 
the ordinary Bamawat doctrines (see art. Bama- 
NANDIS). 

In order to lend respectability to their founder, 
they assert that, although he sold meat, he never 
slaughtered animals, hut purchased it ready slain. 
For weighing his wares he had a marvellous 
idlagrcmm stone, which became any weight that 
was for the time required, from the smallest to the 
greatest. This was given to him by a wandering 
ascetic, and he worshipped it so devoutly that 
Visnu was propitiated, and conferred upon nim all 
his desires. When on a pilgrimage, a Brahmana 
woman fell in love with him, and, misinterpreting 
his rejection of her advances, murdered her 
husband. When Sadhan still refused to have any- 
thing to do with her, she burnt herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre. Sadhan thereupon re- 
marked, ‘ No one knows the ways of woman j she 
kills her husband and becomes a sail,'’ which has 
passed into a proverb, and has been adopted as the 
tag for a popular folk-tale current in many parts 
oflndia.1 

Literature. — H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus, London, 1861, p. 181, where the sect is called 
‘ Sadhand Panthis’ ; M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes 
in Benares, Calcutta, Bombay, and London, 1872-81, i. 266. 

Gr. A. Gbibesoh. 

SADH ARANA BRAHMA SAMAJ.— When 
Keshab Chandra Sen married his daughter to the 
Maharaja of Kuch Bihar in 1877, the majority of 
the members of his society, the Brahma Samaj of 
India, rose in opposition and tried to depose him 
from the leadership.^ Failing to do this, they left 
the Samaj, and, after consulting with the various 
Brahma Samaj es throughout the country, formed 
a new society, the Sadharana Brahma Samaj. 
The word sadharana means ‘ general,’ and corre- 
sponds to the broad, democratic character of the 
new society and ifcs organization. The chief desire 
of the leaders was to continue the theistic teach- 
ing, social service, and philanthropy which had 
been Kesbab’s own programme when the Brahma 
Samaj of India was founded ; but they were also 
determined to have no autocratic leadership such 
as Keshab’s rule had developed into. 

The Sadharana Samaj has had no outstanding 
leader, and its history is a story of quiet steady 
growth without any remarkable events. It is now 
the one solid and influential section of the Brahma 

1 See, e.g.j G. A. Grierson, Hdtim*s Songs and Stories, London, 
1919, story lii. 

2 See art. Brahma Samaj, §§ 5-7. 
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movement ; for the old and eonnervative Idi 
Samfij has little vigour ieftt KeHlinlds New Dis- 
pensation Hamilj is rendered impotent through 
divisions and quarrtdling, and even tim Dr^rthanil 
Samaj of Bombay shows little power to makts pro- 
gress. Tlie Calcutta Samftj with^ its group of 
buildings in Cornwallis Kireot is by far the 
strongest of the Sfidhilran socdeties* but there are 
many smaller bodies scattered over India. The 
governing organization is in Galcnitta. 

Tile work is carried on by a large genemi com. 
mittee representative of all the local Sanuljes, and 
an executive committee. The actual worScrH are 
of three types— missionaries, unordained \v<>rker>, 
and lay volunteers. There are eight ordaineu 
missionaries, and on them falls the heavy work of 
general supervision and of touring and preaching 
througiiout India. Tiie nine unordained workers 
are all grouped under the SMhan A^ram, or Train- 
ing Institute, in Calcutta, but there are brandies 
in three other towns. In the Bevak Mandali, or 
Lot Workers’ Union, there are members. 

Besides the ministerial work recpiircd in Calcutta 
and in the 47 affiliated Sam&jes, and the missionary 
propaganda, the most interesting feature of the 
worJk IS the Brahma Mission on the Khasi Hills, 
where Brahma unitarianism is being offered to 
uncultured hill -people, and various educational 
and philanthropic activities are carried on. 

Tlie proi)agiinda of the Samaj seems to he most 
successful at present in the Telugu field and in 
Travancore. 

The Bamaj publishes a weekly in English called 
The Indian Messenger and a fortnightly in Bengali 
called TaiimkaumudL East Bengal publislies a 
vernacular monthly called the Semka^ while the 
Brahmabddt ^pears at Barisal, the Braknm- 
prmhdraka in Lahore, and the Bharmmddhanl in 
Coconada. The SamaJ in Madras publishes an 
Ei^lish weekly, JSumanity, 

There is some reason for wking whether the 
Samaj is not nearing a crisis in its history. For 
many years the progressives have been able to keep 
what may be called tlie Hinduizing party witliin 
the Sarmij well in check, but there are signs that 
the latter section is rapidly growing in jmwer. 
The change is traceabhjs in large mcimure to the 
increasing vi|?our and iKildness of the various 
movements within ilindulsm for its full defence 
and re-organimtion ; but it has also been conshler- 
ably hastened by the teaching and in Hue nee of 
Babindra Hath Tagore. So to as one can see, 
the reactionaries have not yet agreed on a 
definite policy, but their teaching and opinions 
would unquestionably tend to check aggressive 
theism in favour of tue more general atmosphere 
of the higher Hinduism. If this party should gain 
the upper hand, the Samaj will clearly be in grave 
peril. 

The following, taken from the Heport for 1910, 
is the official statement of the principles of the 
BadhUrana Bamaj : 

* (^l) Xhtw© Is only oa© Ood who is the Creator, Preserver and 
Saviour of this world. He in spirit; He is iaflnite in power, 
wisdom, love, jasHoe and holiness ; He is omnipresent, eternal 
and bllssftil. 

(2) The human soul Is immortal, and capable of infinite pro- 
gress, and is reswnsible to God for its dotniys. 

(S) God is to be worshipped in spirit end in truth. Divine 
worship is necemry fov atteininj? true felicity and salvation. 

(A) To love God and to cany out His will In all the concerns 
of life constitute true worship* 

(5) Prayer and dependence on God and a constant realiKation 
of His presence are the means of attaining spiritual growth. 

(6) Ko createii object is to be worshipped as OorJ, nor is any 
person or book to be considered m infallible and as the sole 
means of salvation ; but truth is to be reverently accepted from, 
all scriptures and from the teaching of all persons without dis- 
tinction of creed or country. 


(7) The FathcrhfHfd of (bwi and ihf* *4 mm A«d 

kindm'SS to all livinj? ar*- llm 

(H)<h»*l rewardh piinl'do'H wn. fits 

arc rome<iial and not ideni-tl. 

(0) (V-ssatlon from sin !>y rrpnifAM*:** m 

the only atonement for if; -o-i I-in u'dl* G«l In wliduni. 
KOOflncHH and holinm Is true ; tUaf iMti.* 

UtKttATriiK.-- Sivaoath Santri, Hhi. thf 
Calcutla, mn-lli, ii. thf 

15 d 0 ; j, N. Farquhar, Uriiifvmi Mnet-m*' nUi %n 

Now York, im&, pp. Ml., 7«ri!. J. ‘N, FAHiirilAll. 

SADHU.— w n Sanskrit wor4 liir*rAlly 

moaning ‘Hiraiglit,’ am! homo* * holy/ ^ lii 

motlem Imlia it in eomnumiy aiqilitol, as an pquiya- 
kmfc to ‘haintlike,* tojuiy msprrtv/ llimln wiiiH 
or devotee, lii the llimii the fimil ii in 

eomnumly drtqqmd, a«tl the m‘ord Smlii 

iq^v,) in aiBo used to connote & eertiiiii ^ori. 

iL A. VtumuHis* 

SAGAR, SAUGOR. -Thb kiriml, «t the 
mouth of the Hugli, Bengal (lat. *2l'‘ Ik/ H. ; 

SB® *2' K.), in famous ft>r its anniifil bathing fair 
held in January. It lasts for three days am! 14 
attended by a multitude <d pilgrims from all |*i«1h 
of India, mxo visit the place to wrtrii awiiy tiseir 
sins. Before British rule wii»estiihli’’hrd in lloiigal, 
it wail believtul that miitfide in the Conges wiw a 
means of obtaining immetllate la»atlficai bun 

At this place, acmrdirsir to W. W»r«l, *it k oiO 

ftii«pin»>us if riu' p«'tv »r» j- - i -. . ^ i 

alli^.uor ; )» i; ill.- rwmn* ii.ippiit* I'-a, -.i’ ' :■ 

fulif h<* Cnoulrl r*‘nucn lunv hi t t 

Tlif !UifL-h O'Mv.-rmii.'nt, ii*i* i . u ^ \ f«.« Jwilt » 
of hf'p.ns to i»r«'''nf tr. u» ;„':r i<. V'tig tlininw'hr# 

tlu ir cbildn-u rit 'h‘k ^uv.ctwu •>! v.n- <'*• ■ «« willi llw Skt 

IhMjwimu! i-NtiMib h**id I?.* ph“f'/ Ik- ■ . i,- ■ 'itw jsddi 
that ill I'-o.') ho " »*.v Unihsii t:, w-r* tu ' r'.i,*.'! / • Wi*! iitt4 

mih wao had ;!i ; 1- - \ 

{.itTlvr-vlf, aiid ♦iuriis- 4 : my *\ uOui. - I b«*’iiril iif ii 4 V»ertl 
motluT^ "v\h'» had ijr«*vcti‘<d to'U! '!t«iwidrfic tllflr cbi|. 

dren.*! 

The bland derives its name from Sagam, wlio«f 

story is told in the 

He WM of the solar race, kiug of Ay«idhya. lie 
the AMvanicdha or riu I*'!*.,' -.rd- ! :'< ■ v .-i 

by his sixty thmmiid .Min'., th h* i ^ .u's k.'‘ i 

the nothiT world. or<t> s',.i his .-(ii- t. ' id. 

dji?gi«er Ihcir way down, thoy hnuid bapil'i, Hio n » !»-. o d 
in moditat ion. They ac«niM‘si him nf fht-ff , and 5 f r *'i f 

aamt, loiiklng H|h»« them, r».«lu**od to fiv *4 

th«sa*?rHt daim* which timmUrom th h»«iy. AntSdsii.c 
their ashes, and bv^gvd Kiqnti to pard»n» ihr-m 41 .* r*'C, 
tht*in to ht'avvn. Ho promiuiHl that the At uuv^n 

ahould amnupliidi this by brtngmirduwn tliHrivirr of 
When Uagarii heard this, hctHduphdrd hiii asi'l . dWi\ 

thecliaem which ids «on*i hatl ihm fh*> 

ratlia, grandnon of Auininai, by th^» nf h.* 
brought down the Gansrvs from inuv« n. and if ft vknu n 4 

the sons of flagam, and’tlteir spirits bmistie lor Ih*- 
rites and for fuhmswion to heaven, or 

Hagam was possibly a hbtoricai wb-o 

warred with the 'Hakav\ Vavsti.v, 

Itoitdas, and Fahlavas, norf hem trilnn-* whn on ?ob‘4 
India.® At the temple of Knpihi m th** iJ.apI 
pilgrims write their names on the walls, or hong a 
piece of earth or bark on a hanyan4y«s!i 
with a promise of an oHhring if th** bf*^*n i r.ivcd for 
be granted/ 

DiTKaATtms.*— H. H. Wilmn> mi4 
ihf iirliifUmnf the Himlmt I^uidnu, to*' A h. ; 1^*1 %\t 
3W; W, J, WUkins, MtHern l»7, 

p. 255 fif,* T.Bowmy, A thf t\ uutn^$ 

rmaid the Betp 0 / Mmgai, 

riom), do. 1905, p. tm. \%\ i IKK. 

SAGHALIEN.— Bee AlN%"% tiitVAlCs* 

I View ef the Hint., Lit,, ami 4h'ud>mf^rmnh 

Ppjy» lbl5, n. 014. For «n»id!i m litdA 

rm t 25«, ii* im; lUlcMdraiai^ mm, TAf 

i. ro ; and for oficriug Slrs^tdiM&rii elH«|ps '’4 lli# 
Ganges A /.V<^ iv* HH0to(»5| m, 

I eiL H, H. Wito, liondou, toiO, p. mm 

® V. A. Smith, The iSurig Hid, of Otfr^rd, 

p. 190. 

H, WilifCtt, Smm* ik IC9; cf* iVLlw |to;»$: 
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Buddhist (E, J. Thomas), p. 49. 
Celtic. — See ‘Christian.’ 

Chinese (P. J. Maclagajst), p. 51. 
Christian (H. Thurston), p. 51. 
Indian (W. Crooke), p. 59. 
Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p, 60. 


Japanese (M. Revon), p. 61. 

Jewish (J. Abelson), p. 62. 

Muhammadan (W. M. Patton), p. 63. 
Muhammadan in India (T. W. Arnold), p. 68. 
Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. Barton), p. 73. 
Syrian (E. W. G. Masterman), p. 78. 


SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Buddhist).—The 
popular notion of the saint, as a being of eminent 
holiness, and especially as one of the immediate 
disciples of the Master, holds a prominent place in 
early Buddhism. The term is used occasionally 
as a technical translation of arhat (q.v,), but this 
does not correspond exactly with the usual idea of 
the saints of history. These are rather the apostles 
of Buddhism {anubuddhaf ‘minor Buddhas’) or 
‘ Buddha-sons,’ such as Ananda the favourite dis- 
ciple, who did not win arhat-ship till after Buddha’s 
death ; Asita, the Simeon of Buddhism ; the two 
chief disciples, Sariputta and Moggallana ; or 
Anathapindika and Visakha, the great lay 
disciples. 

1. Saints in the Buddha legend.— Starting from 
the historical nucleus of the Buddha and his first 
followers, the records of saints form an integral 
part of the Buddha legend. This account is a 
growth, and, though traces of combination, accre- 
tion, and systematization have been pointed out in 
it,^ it has not yet been sufficiently analyzed to 
make it possible to treat it otherwise than as 
legend. 

The legends in their earliest attainable form 
are doubtless the separate stories that occur in the 
various parts of the Suttas, but some which we 
should naturally expect to find there are omitted. 
In the Majjhima, no. 26, Buddha tells how he left 
his weeping parents, removed his hair and beard, 
put on the ymlow robe, and went out to a homeless 
life; how, after following two teachers, he left 
them in disgust, went to Uruvela, attained en- 
lightenment, and was persuaded by Brahma to 
preach the Doctrine ; now he thought of first 
doing so to his former teachers, but, on being told 
by certain divinities that they were dead, went to 
his five former disciples, and preached to them. 
In this account notmng is said of his seeing the 
four omens that induced him to leave the world, 
of the flight from his palace with Chhanna, of the 
food given by Sujata under the 5oc?Ai-tree, or of 
his first two lay converts. 

Part of this occurs in the Yinaya? but, besides 
showing variations of detail, it differs from the 
Butta account in the addition of incidents to the 
story and a continuation of further legends. It is 
here that some of the chief legends of the saints 
occur. Beginning with the first events after the 
enlightenment, it inserts the story of the con- 
version of the two laymen, Tapussa and Bhallika, 
recounts the conversion of the five disciples, and 
continues with the stories of the conversion of 
Yasa, his parents, and his companions, and of the 
three Kassapas, the visit of King Bimbisara, the 
conversion of the two chief disciples, Sariputta 
and Moggallana, of Upali, and the admission of 
Buddha’s son Rahula to the order. The whole 
forms a quasi-historical sequence, and, apart from 
the extremely composite Mahdparinib'bdna Sutta,^ 
an account of the last few months of Buddha’s life, 
it is the nearest approach in the Scriptures to a 
connected Buddha legend. Several stories promi- 
nent in later accounts occur in the Sutta Nipdta — 

^ H. Oldenberg, B^tddha, his Lid’s, his JDoGbine, his Order, 
Eng. tr., London, 1882, Excursus 2, p, 411 flf. 

* Mahdmgffa, i. ff . ^ DigM, no. 16 
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I Bimbisara’s visit to Buddha at the time of his 
j renunciation, Mara’s temptation (which is here 
represented as before the enlightenment), and the 
visit of the sage Asita, or Kaladevala, to the 
infant Buddha. 

2. Development of the legends. — These Sutta 
accounts, with perhaps the Vinaya tales as a 
second stratum, form the basis of the legends of 
saints. The Suttas themselves, however, reveal 
different stages, and show evidence of systematiza- 
tion. In the Mahdpaddna Sutta'^ a list of the 
seven Buddhas is given. Not only has the histori- 
cal Buddha a chief attendant, two chief disciples, 
a certain bodhi-tx^^, and so on, but all the Buddhas 
have the same. In the Buddha'vamsa, also a 
canonical text, the list of Buddhas is increased to 
25 (besides three whose history is not given), and 
to their common characteristics are added two 
chief female disciples, and four chief lay attendants, 
two men and two women. In the case of the 
historical Buddha, these disciples and attendants 
are among the foremost saints. 

There is here the possibility that certain features 
in the story of Gautama Buddha are due to the 
adoption of legends originally relating to previous 
Buddhas, but nothing as to the historical existence 
of these can be affirmed. Fausboll indeed made 
the extraordinary statement^ that one of them 
(Kanakamuni; Pali Konagamana) was a real 
historical person, because a stiipa \vas erected to 
him, and A^oka worshipped before it and restored 
it. But the legend of previous Buddhas was an 
established belief certainly before the time of 
A4oka, and the stiipa to Kanakamuni merely 
illustrates the existence of this belief. The histori- 
city of the person commemorated is quite another 
matter. 

Further systematization is shown in the Ahgut- 
tar a, i. 24 ff., where a list of 80 of the chief 
disciples is ^ven, divided into the usual four 
classes of monks, nuns, laymen, and laywomen. 
Each has a special epithet descriptive of the feature 
in which he or she was eminent. But the most 
conmrehensive list occurs in the Thera- and Them- 
gatm. Most of these are said in the commentary 
to have won complete knowledge {cmhd), or to 
have attained ar/ia^-ship. There are 259 possible 
names of monks, and over 70 of nuns, many of 
whom are otherwise unknown, but both lists 
contain the prominent disciples of the Suttas, 
The history of each is given in Dhammapala’s 
commentary.® Cf. artt. ANANDA, Devadatta, 
Moggallana, Sariputta. 

3. Extra-canonical legends. — The chief later 
development of the Buddha legend is the Niddna- 
kathd, the introduction to the J dtaka, the author 
o» which in various places refers for his authorities 

tie Vinaya and Suttas, as well as to the ‘ com- 
jcentary ’ (A^^Aa/ca^Aa) and ‘other commentaries.’ 
The commentary mentioned is probably the Mahd- 
^tthakathd, or Great Commentary, a work which 
Sinhalese tradition says was fixed at the first 

1 JDigha, no. 14. 

^The Jdtaha with its Commentary, ed. V. FansbdII, tr. 

W. Rhys Davids, London, 1877-91, vol. vii. ‘ Index to the 
I&takaJ p. xi. 

8 Translated in 0. A. F. Rhys Davids’ Psalms of the Marlp 
BvMhi^U, 
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Council, and introcinced by Mahinda ^wiib the 
Scriptures into Ceylon.^ Whatc.ver itn actual 
form and origin, it is no doubt luamly from thin 
that the extra - canonical legenciH have come. 
Many are found in the existing commentaries on 
the Jdtnim and BhmnMapmfa. 

4 . Induence of Brahman legrends.— In the case 

of two saints Windisch derives features of their 
legends from BrEhman sources.® /Ihe MnMmKUy 
gives a description of Moggallana^s visit to the 
hells and heavens. Evidently, says Windiscii, tlie 
account in the MaMbMrata^ oi his pious ancestor 
Mudgala, or Maudgalya, who obtains the favour 
of going to heaven with his body, has^ l^een trans- 
ferred to Moggalli*na. But the (question of trans- 
ference is more complicated tlian this. The late 
account in the goes Jjack to earlier 

Pali versions that do not mention Moggall&na. 
In Jdtaka 541 a visit to the hells and heavens with 
their description is told of King Nimi, and in 
Jdtaka 5S0 a similar description occurs whidi Ixas 
several verses in common with the MaJidvantu 
account.® That there has been a borrowing of 
legends is probable, but it is not possible to say 
that this borrowing is direct,® and Moggalltoa 
does not owe his individuality to Brahmanism. 
Windisch grants that he is an historical char- 
acter. 

The other instance is Asita, or K&ladevala, the 
sage who visited the infant Gautama. In this 
case it is probable that Buddhism has adopted 
the name or a character well known in Brfthman 
legend. He is said in the commentary on Huttor 
Nipdta 679 to have h^i^m^nirohltn^ or family priest, 
to Suddhodana’s father, but there is no tnice of 
the Buddhist legend in Brahmanism. 

5 . Saints in tne Mahayana. — In the Mainly dna 

schools tlie legendary basis is much the same, but 
further developed. Some entirely new saints in 
the line of patriarchs appear, such as Upagupta, 
who came from the bottom of the sea to prevent 
Mara from disturbing a sacrifice celebrated by 
A4oka,^ and Asahga, who in the 5th cent. A,l>. 
went up to the Tusita heaven and received the 
doctrine of tlie Void as a new revelation from 
Maitreya.® But, though the disciples remain as 
interlo<nitors in the ilseir importance a.s a 

religious and devotional facU>r is overshadoweil by 
the growth of bodhimtimt'^womhip and <*f now 
Buddhas. Sec artt. BoiniiBAtTVA, kmmmmtA, 
AMITAYUS, ASAlSfOA, Avalokitesvaua, 

JtrsEt 

6 * Saint-worship. — The worship of Buddhas 
and their apostles consists in the honour done 
to them, their relics, or other memorials. Tim 
worship confers merit, and consists in revertmt 
salutation, adornmentof the shrines with garlands 
and unguents, and a ceremonial procession rmind.^ 
The most general term for a memorial Is dhHufa^ 
usually divided into bodily relies {HdnriJmX objects 
that have served the use of a Buddha {parihkoffika)^ 
and shrines or memorials {uddmka)^^ The 
chetiym include sacred localities, trees, and com- 
memorative buildings, cairns, or stupm^ which 
may also contain relics. 

1 xxjttii S 00 . 

2 * Btuhttmnisobet EinSaw im Btiddhismus/ AitfMtze EmM 

Kuhn giwvdmet^ Bemlmt p, 1 C 

2L4ff. 

4 iiU, Adhyaja 200 and 260 ; of. J. Muir, Orig. Samhrit 
London, 1858-72, V. SSI. 

^ Jdtaka^ v. 266 ; Mahdm$fMt L 0. 

6 0, Fraake, ‘ Jfdakia^'MaMbbimta^Famlkknf F&nna Or^ 

2CX. [1006] S17 ff . 

7 0. Duroiselle, * Opa^ntta efe BuU, de VMmlft /ran-’ 

emm VM-Mrime’-Orknif 1901 ; Bii^fdmdnnat p, 

S56ff. ; another Tewlon in Tilran&tha, OV^roA. dm Bttddhkmtw 
in Inikn, tr. A. BcMefntr, Fetrijgrad, IW, p. 18, 

6 a Ujh Introd. to FArk, 1911, p. Z 

6 Kathdmtthu, xiii. 2, 

16 Jiitaka^ iv. 228 ; BodMfatumt p. 50* 


In the MahdpnrmibMna tiic Ihiddlia 

gives a list of four of wlm fin* 

worthy to have a ty tioofi' 

Buddha, a pmtiftdcahnddhn^ a dindo!*' «it iho 

Master, and a tiniviu'fal king. 1liri 
Buddhist belief at the Urm* of the rnittpM of 
this HuUn^ and the awmnt of Fa-ilioji'' iii l!o? 
5 th cent, shows its full devidfipiioug. He boiiol hi 
India Mpas to the Bmltllm, 

and to Huch naints f04 Ananda* S. j Mot^giib 

hlna, and i tbdaiuK I’lie 

ment of the idea of the patron Huiiit *4iottii 

in the nuns making otlbrings at ^inw% 

because it was he who perHumled Iludillia to aiiittit 
nuns to the order. Similarly the pianui of 

the novices was Bliluik? 

Pilgrimages to pliw'cs meiiKmiblo in the iifirof a 
Buddha are also recommended in the «hiio 
and Buddha jiroph-* it *. 

♦There will fonn- ' 1 . !: ‘vr mniiki ind !%^ 0 ir-n iin4 

laywomen, and “ lu-n t.t- Talli4ir«tt« 
tht* Tathajrata -a/*, 

enli'rhlennu-nt/' n<‘n‘ 

eftt Wheel of the P.'H'trhits" and “ Ih o* o<«' I. a' . 

Nirvftj,ia with the Nirv.iya tiiat I* no * :u' ^ ■’r i ” An4 
all th«*y who dh- while makiru* |at,ron-n » z''. 4 ^. o 4 d', 
with the dH^ohUJon of the body ato-r d'atU. I*’" ' so t't 0 / 
happy world of heaven .' 6 

Eefercuces to pre- Ihnidhisd'lc iiro 

coimnt)!! in the Stu'Ijd ures, and tlicri? h no 4»A'ibt 
that r//f‘/oAr-w<irr-hip merely a coiitintsAliMfi tif a 
general Himiu ou.«-tom. It i« referred to 'TOfvrnil 
times in the Vinapn as being an CKliiblwIt*^! 
practice.® f^cc art. (/HAITYA. 

7 , Martyrs,— The marlyrs of a torciFy 

arise from persecution, Imi it h uniM** ^ .try fo 
discuss here the quo, 4 ion of Bui!dki4 p*4 '^4 c-u u 

as none is recorded in the Script ure?\ 
accounts of Brahman and dain i.o? 

given rise ton martyrt>b»gy. Anymf. f*vhy 

saiut.s cxlra-cammical ri-e.trd mejiiiMp prishr;" 

of Moggallana as du 4 - !o tlo* enmity of He* dan; . 
who hired robbers to kill him, k'lv/n'r pr A.i.b* 

to go to heaven and timl ouf how lh»' of 

Buddha went to heaven and Iho e of 
ascetics to heil^ 

The real mailyrolt»pty of Bmiilldj.t*; i- J<tf o/.j 
commentary, whh*h records the .hsF.b-;;;'. . rd-d 
ro|mated <b*ath of the luc; li; ^ % 

CHpccially in exhibiting the o: i 4 ’ e 

and aelf-sacrifice. In gl.l tin- : •/?',? 

08 an ast^eiie preaches the u> f{,e 

karlm^ and m i(»rt ured and nil ro by Pe- 

king. In several the pcryeeiifirm U fd Hc' 
jealousy of Ilevadatta, a motive vUdrh is 
found in the Scriptures. 1*he ,» ■ all''/- 

for the sake of ifm Idmrwn, Imt, pf ?bf* 
<m«c of the legends of dairis, ii eiaired be » 4 ?e tbri^ 
the persecution is due specially to -fu 

hostility! nor Is there any" deitoib- b,-4 
cyidencfi for the HUpptwl Br; 4 biuajsic„v 1 
tions, wiiieh were once 8uppu?^ed to Ipive 
minated Buddhism In India.* 

The Malutyuiia tcfiching tuui Hie 

mast grotesque and grue‘-»»me iale<H v.f .-.aicrhtg 
(often sclfdnilietedi for the ^'ake fU' fie* B’ 

They arc imaginative deve|opmeuf? 4 , one Fn?* 
idea of acquiring merit in repeated birth r-o' Ho* 

1 /%Aa, il J42 ; MudMti, ik 1.^4 

2 Hee art. HTvax 

6 4 Me^0rd nf BrnMAut tr. J. |vo., 

pp. 44-46. 

4 tl, 146 ; 5. 1.V't 

9 mpha, li. Ill ; lb UX 

6 xxx, 2 ; /''0irAi?0>f*i, t, 

’f Jdtaka^ v, mfilT., tr. p. It\ 

65; E. 8. Hanij. 4 fc/ Bmihtfm'A 

p. 810 ff. 

s.SecH. H. HMi EinMInand ,i V 

tmiW ±mn. ; it X Hardy, F/p* ^ f 

p. ; t %\ llini * |«,r. * p. r/,» fi 

tinn 0 f th«^ ItiiddbiHt;« la ; V. A 

The KiiHg Pmfm'g t*f t'u>Uit \ Ojsf«»r«k b p. 
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sake of becoming a hodhisattvaf rather than com- 
positions having any relation to history or legend. 

liiTBRATURB. — Beferences to the sources are given throughout. 
See also C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Introductions to Psalms of 
the Early Buddhists, 2 vols., London, 1909-13; E. Muller, 
Introduction to Paramatthadipani, pt. v., Commentary on the 
Therlgdthd, do. 1893 ; Mabel Bode, ‘ Women Leaders of the 
Buddhist Reformation,’ JRAS, 1893, p. 617 fif. ; K. F. Kdppen, 
Die Religion des Buddha, i., Berlin, 1867. 

Edward J. Thomas. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Chinese).— The 
word s^ng, which has been adopted in Chinese 
Christian literature as the translation of ‘holy/ 
hardly suggests that relation to the divine which 
is connoted by the English word. It lays stress 
rather on the idea of perfect realization of human 
nature, and at least as much on the intellectual as 
on the moral side, whence it is also often translated 
‘sage.’ Of those of the Confucian school who are 
reckoned as entitled to be called sing Un, ‘ holy 
men,’ ‘sages,’ Confucius {q,v,) is the latest and 
most famous. The doctrine which he transmitted 
and taught is the * holy teaching.’ 

The other teachings in China — Taoism and 
Buddhism — have also those in whom their ideal of 
human nature or conduct received embodiment. 

E.g., the SMn Sien Thung Kdm gives ‘a series of bio- 
graphical sketches for the most part legendary and fabulous, 
of upwards of 800 saints, sages and divinities selected chiefly 
from the ranks of Taoism but some Buddhist characters are 
also admitted into the number.’ 1 

The Christian Church in China, as elsewhere, 
is proving itself to be the nursery of that type of 
character which is entitled in the Christian sense 
to be called ‘ holy.’ ^ 

It has been said that in the biographical records 
of the Chinese we find ‘extraordinarily few in- 
stances of religious fanaticism, bigotry, and perse- 
cution ; still fewer, if any, examples of men and 
women who have suffered for their faith, when 
mere verbal recantation would have saved them 
from a dreaded fate.’® The supremacy of right 
even over life itself is, however, recognized : ‘ I 
desire life and I desire right ; if I cannot keep both 
together, I will give up life and choose right ’ ; ^ 
and in China there have never been lacking those 
who have been willing to lay down their lives for 
an idea to the truth and worth of which they thus 
witnessed ; nor, as during the Boxer troubles, have 
there been lacking martyrs in the full Christian 
sense of that term. P. J. Maclagan. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Christian).—!. 
Dogmatic teaching, — The Roman Church, to- 
gether with the Oriental Churches, and notably 
the Orthodox Eastern Church in all its branches, 
considers the doctrine of the veneration of saints 
to be an integral part of Catholic tradition. Both 
by Creeks and by Latins this teaching is held to 
follow from the conception of the Church’s unity. 
In the Longer Orthodox Catechism of Philaret,® 
e,g., we have the following questions and answers : 

* 262. Q. Is there likevdse unity between the Church on earth 
and the Church in heaven ? 

A. Doubtless there is, both by their common relation to one 
Ilead, our Lord Jesus Christ, and by mutual communion with 
one another. 

263. Q. What means of communion has the Church on earth 
with the Church in heaven ? 

A. The prayer of faith and love. The faithful who belong to 
the Church militant upon earth, in offering their prayers to 
God, call at the same time to their aid the saints who belong to 
the Church in heaven ; and these, standing on the highest steps 
of approach to God, by their prayers and intercessions purify, 
strengthen, and offer before God the prayers of the faithful 
living upon earth, and by the will of God work graciously and 
beneficently upon them, either by invisible virtue, or by distinct 
apparitions, and in divers other ways.* 


1 A. Wylie, NoUs on Chinese Literature, London, 1867, p. 178. 
^E.ff., Mrs. Howard Taylor, Pastor Hsi, London, 1904; O. 
Oampbell Brown, A Chinese St. Francis, do. 1912. 

S H. A. Giles, Confucianism cmd its Rivals, London, 1916, 

^*4 kewim Vt li 10. 1. ® See ERE vi. 432b. 


The Catechism then goes on to declare that the 
rule of the Church upon earth to invoke in prayer 
the saints of the Church in heaven is grounded 
upon ‘ a holy tradition, the principle of which is to 
he seen also in holy Scripture,’ and it appeals to 
1 Ch 29^®, where David cried out in prayer, ‘ 0 
Lord, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, 
our fathers,’ ‘exactly,’ we are told, ‘as now the 
Orthodox Church calls upon Christ our true God, 
by the prayers of His most pure Mother and all 
His saints.’ Scripture is further appealed to as 
supplying warrant for the mediatory prayer of the 
saints in heaven (Rev 8®^*), for the fact of beneficent 
apparitions of saints from heaven (Mt 27®^^*), and 
for the belief that the saints after their departure 
work miracles through certain earthly means (2 K 
13®^ and Ac 19^®). Moreover, all these points of 
ecclesiastical tradition are illustrated and enforced 
by testimonies cited from the great Greek Fathers. 

Not less clearly defined is the belief of the Roman 
Church formulated in a decree of the Council of 
Trent and summarized in these words of the Creed 
of Pope Pius IV. : 

* In like manner I hold that the saints reigning with God are 
to he venerated and invoked, and that they offer prayers to God 
for us, and that their relics are to be venerated.’ 

Although no anathemas are attached to the canon 
drafted by the Council itself, the Fathers declared 
that those who deny the lawfulness of invoking 
the saints ‘ hold an impious opinion’ {imf>ie sentire) ; 
on the other hand, the affirmative portion of the 
canon is couched in studiously moderate language : 

‘The saints reigning with Christ offer their prayers to God on 
behalf of men, moreover it is good and useful to invoke them as 
suppliants and to have recourse to their prayers, support, and 
help, in order to obtain benefits from God through His Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only Redeemer and Saviour * i 

The Council also goes on to say : 

* The holy bodies of holy martyrs, and of others now living 
with Christ — ^which bodies were the living members of Christ 
and the temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 3 ^ 6 ), and which are by 
Him to be raised unto eternal life, and to be glorified— are to 
be venerated by the faithful, through which bodies many 
benefits are bestowed by God on men.’ ^ 

Finally, we have this very careful statement of the 
Catholic teaching with reference to the use of 
images : 

‘ Moreover, that the im^es of Christ, of the Virgin Mother of 
God, and of the other saints, are to be had and retained par- 
ticularly in churches, and that due honour and veneration are 
to he given them ; not that any divinity or virtue is believed to 
be in them, on account of which they are to be worshipped ; or 
that anything is to be asked of them ; or that trust is to be 
reposed in images, as was of old done by the Gentiles, who 
placed their hope in idols ; but because the honour which is 
shown them is referred to the prototypes which those images 
represent ; in such wise that by the images which we kiss, and 
before which we uncover the head, and prostrate ourselves, we 
adore Christ, and we venerate the saints, whose similitudes 
they bear ; as, by the decrees of Councils, and especially of the 
second Synod of Nicaia, has been defined against the opponents 

of images.’ 3 

Similar limitations are emphasized in the 
authoritative Roman Catechism, issued in accord- 
ance with the Tridentine decrees. It is there 
ointed out in detail that there is a wide difference 
etween the prayers addressed to God and those 
addressed to tne saints i 

* We ask God to grant blessings, we ask the saints to be our 
advocates. To God we say: “Have mercy on us”; to the 
saints we commonly say: “Pray for us”; and if at times we 
ask the saints also to have mercy on us, it is in a different sense. 
We beg of them, as they are pitiful, to take compassion on us 
and to interpose in our behalf.’ 4 

In the 22nd of the Thirty -nine Articles the 
Church of England, following the example set iit 
the A'ltgshurg Confession and other dogmatic pro- 
nouncements of the Reformers, condemns 
‘the Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory, Pardons, Wor- 
shipping and Adoration, as well of Images as of Reliques, and 
also invocation of Saints’ as ‘ a fond thing vainly invented, and 
grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant 
to the Word of God.’ 


1 Sess. XXV. 2 /j». s J6. 

4 Roman Catechism, Eng. tr., Dublin, 1829, p. 466 f. 
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It has been maintained by many, and notably in 
foeent years by Binliop John Wordsworth of 
Salisbury, that tne ‘ iiomish ikxjtrine^ here rejected 
was the official teaching of the Chnrch of Home its 
formulated by the scholastic theologians and the 
Council of Trent. The admission, indeed, is made 
that the decree of the Uoundi quolod abovowas 
passed only in Dec. 156S, some months aft it the 
Article in question had been accepted by btith 
Houses of Conrocation ; but, on the other hand, as 
Wordswortld contended, there are references ht^th 
to purgatory and to the veneration of saints in the 
decree of the 22nd Session, passed on 17 th Sept. 
1562. In reply to this, Harwell Stone ^ and others 
have urged with reason that in the earlier Triden- 
tine canon there is no proper reference to the 
imocation of saints or to relics, ixnages, and 
pardons. Hence they consider themselves stiil 
free to hold that by the ‘ Komish doctrine * referred 
to was meant, not the official teacldng of liornan 
authority, hut the extravagances of an extreme 
section. Further, some evidence has been quoted 
to show that the phrase ‘ invocation of saints’ was 
used to denote addresses to the saints similar in 
wording to the adoration which we render to God, 
and ‘formal and absolute prayers tendered to 
saints, as distinguished from requests for the 
prayers of the saints.’ According to this view, 
the Articles, both in connexion with the veneration 
of saints and in dealing with sundry other contro- 
verted points, were deliberately framed with a 
purpose of comprehension rather than exclusion. 
Consequently the Church of England, it in main- 
tained, only condemned the extreme practices and 
ways of thought in which the saints, being called 
upon to grant favomra which are in the jmwer of 
God alone, had been given a prominence in devotion 
which was derogatory to the divine honour. Thus 
the question was left open whether the clergy 
might express approval or the practice of invoking 
the saints in the limited sense of seeking from them 
the help of their prayers.^ Undoubtedly many 
Anglican theologians of the 17th cent, seoimnl to 
adopt this view, and the extreme icoiioclasm of 
men like Hooper and Latimer soon gave place to 
the academic speculatUms of the Caroline divines. 
Bishop W. Forbes of Edinburgh, wlnme Cmimtfem^ 
Hones modmtm . . » . invoentione mmHtirum 

was pubiiahed posthumously in 1656, appnj.timatetl 
closely to the Roman and Orthmlox pomtion. In 
one chapter** he defends the proposition that the 
simple invoking of or apjieaUng to the angels and 
saints to pray to God with us and f<ir us is not to 
be reprobated as either useless or unlawful. Btill 
even the most advanced of the High Church jiartv 
in England were hardly prepared to go as mr m 
this. In 1716 proposals were made by the non- 
juring bishops, who called themselves ‘ the Catholic 
Remnant of the British Churches/ for a concordat 
with the Orthodox Eastern Churches, Among 
matters recognised as ‘the five Points of present 
Disagreement ’ we had the two following heads ; 

they (the Eemnant] <*all the Mother of our Urd 
Blea^, a«d the Grace of God which m highly exalted 

her, they were afraid of giviujr glofy of Go<l to a creature, 
or to ruu to any by unduly hleHsinj? or inaLodfvinif her. 

As to angels and they were jealous of dctractinjf in the 
least from the Mediation of Jeeus Chrisst, and therefore could 
not use a direct Invocation to any of toom, the Blesaed Viririn 
herself not excepte<l/ ** 

The four Oriental patriarchs, in reply, ap|ieal to 
the distinction which had been rettogni^ed even in 
the West from the time of St. AuguHtine onwards, 
and which both the Roman and the Orthodox 
Church still emphasize. 

1 The InwcaUon o/ Saints and the Twmtif-mmr, 
fjondon, 1908, and in Tbs Guardim, 26fch Mav 2iid 
1000. 

The Imomtim afSaint^^ p. 30 ft. 

Stone, p. 40. 4 Ft. iL oh. I 



*TheOr«<»k«/i»y the patriarclw, lii'w fu sfiist- 

tinntion in womliip, atid fhey tluit, «*f Uafri** **» *1 

and that of Imlia to ili<* U ' i 

and g*Hlly Fathers, honoiirnm ilc-ni m . I 

true frieinis of God. Tiu*y 

Mother of Gmi wltti Hyiwrdnlia, m»t ah Gm*I, 1 n! k^h 

and Mother of Ck«i *, not with LalrU <»»♦»! hi 

h. hla- i‘h‘*io’, : G--l .d.'Je- J.. ' ttoivldf ‘’o'-. ! / 

lo.Vi.t hiT j li' ii* >!!f -t-'' •; » 1’ li lliiii f'*r t ' " ' <; <, il ' ' j, 

Impr G.ioti'di her torecelvf rwii»«ion from IUh, " 

The patriarchs then go on to nmko if rlntr fltaf, 
ttinm this head and In the mailer oi rio* hivof'iitioii 
of saints, their position m nisMlIori/olo. Iiob*rtl 
the tone of their reply to Urn Engliftb w 

not conciliatory : 

* Hot you rwives free from th« h«vy teiidagr and llt*“ *"4|4 jv- 

iiy fi: pr.“jud.'**% .ind . idciil* h' 

■w h'A’.«' I't'e:) n* ’"-'.'fi ir< III 1 1 ,‘ ' ' '> ' . 

<>t the iiuly fill n.TH uiid :.r( r c t iC'}”' 

Of late years among a certain aclii^ol of 
theologians there has kfcii a teiidciivy, probiildy 
fostered by Aitgliean infittciircs, t« «ir^rovcr a 
tinction betw*een the Ortlnnlox and flic lloiiian 
point of view as to the rektloiiis m I bo riinrcli 
militant ami the Church irhiwplttifii, *Tli*$ 
Easterns/ W, J. Btrkbevk ® * wiicn 

think of the Church, think nioro^ of It n «‘lh4o 
than is the cust^un m the Wc^l/ Hn^y fire 
familiar with the eonceptkm id HI* Jiihii Cliiy- 
sostom,® wdio smaks of the Wly of l*iiri«4 * ilio 
faithful from all parts of the world, mho Imni 
been, and shall k/ Mutual arc, It 

is said, at once the cxorc?^«ion iiiiil ciuitliinui «f 
that faith and love whicb eoiislitiile the orgaisktti 
of the Church. Birkkck writiis : 

‘On«f of th« mmt sokmn that I Imt# mH Itt 

«»nvtniiing with Ru*iiw« l«i, that i»l rmlf m mph nl ui 
mikiml by to® fwayitri of Ibf Ukmtii Vir4i« *fwl «l «'j 1 
but that tot sa»di4 joid t. . ri^'.'r 

ISiifth'i id a id, w> t‘ ,| fM- $.*“./ cr.lf i .wi 

to<»fkl, ax v^»‘ry u.v»d.»r td llw (Tu.U I'.u 0 my i 

win live nj*«*n r;u5h.* ^ 

But this seems after all to diflbr \t*t\ '4 ,.i 

the conf^eptum of the CNminunuri ot " ■ f 

w’ill l»e found priy'-ciitcd at latgo hi tb**- li « 
Cateidnsm mi *daborn!cd in a :u D;:if 

of J, P. Kir.Hfh, /oV* ivtn d'p 

(hr Urilhj^n im rhrvdhrh^^'h Ah'tfnfn Hn 
other imiid. a greatm tonuhauiy whh th** !f:oh» 
tug and practice of In* Endorn Chuf' h? '' - - 
have ^doiie something towatd;* in> 

transigeamm of offimi Af^dhiiiUHsi gj !b,/‘ m 'dh*ir 
of Hunt 'Worship* Ihiring the I/Sfusvh iVnr, 

held at Houthampton in HtKI the ui 

(A. F. Winningtim Ingram), who uol, hu 
before had visited Eussta, prsnirhrd a u on 
the invm^’ition of sidnLi, A her ihe 

arguments for am! against and leirriuig hin 
form of iimwathm, Hiirli m ‘Saiip I'O'c.y 

for us/ etc., he ap|ftoved the pr.-oiirt* of ^ 
tiem/ wdtkh has been dtdined a> pmymy Uf God tn 
receive beneltt by mcami id the puHci^ ut rhv 
saints. 

* We n'cogife/ Iw? Mid, *to** 

prais#'. . . . Why nbrnsld wc m'd hjiv*; li$ <i%r jjr si'i |«4 

the Fray^jp.l^'^k mmv ttism nt r‘n«|trvr,.<: ..'n rr 

nim nwe fully Ihvtr Ml^wsahsp i« prar>«*r ^ * 

2. History.— It Ik admitted wliliont dkpiiio timl 
the veneration of saints had IIh Marliiii! poiiii hi 
the veneration of the martyrs who deiiih 

for the Christian faith. The word *niartvr/ of 
course, lucans witnc.vs, but itirmoly in the M* wo 
have iiidicatimiH of a tendency in thi> leriii m 
a laWl, even ii^not yet exaelly ti? lhi/4 u to UioMt* 
who scaled tltclr tC‘*iimony wlili ihrir blood. ^ Ve 
shall be my witnenses/ we read in Ac D tcf. 

/See A. II. Here, ifadtmm «/ i/w 

unureth, w. £i0r*W, wbi? 

menu pubittovd hyG* wilbamtiu W» the, 

Enst in the mh Ontutg, 

* A. Mlcy, iurkkeek ami fbmkm Ghnnh, p» 

® lu Efnaf, mi hThm. hem. x. I (I'G l\ii 

^ Eiky* Birkysk and (hf Mu^ian yp. tm» 
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Lk Jn 15^^, Mt 10^®) and in Kev 17® ‘I saw 
the woman drunken with fche blood of the saints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs (RVm witnesses) 
of Jesus.’ The same document, for which, in the 
opinion of the present writer, no later date can be 
assigned than A.D. 96, describes ‘ underneath the 
altar the souls of them that had been slain for the 
word of God, and for the testimony {fiaprvplav) 
which they held. . . . And there was given them 
to each one a white robe,’ etc. (Rev 6®* Simi- 
larly ‘I saw thrones . . . and the souls of them 
that had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus ’ 
(Rev 20^). We do not wish to pronounce too 
positively, but this looks very like a beginning of 
cultus, and the evidence becomes unmistakable in 
the account of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp in 
the middle of the 2nd century. The pagans and 
Jews of Smyrna wished the saint’s body to be 
reduced to ashes, ‘ lest they [the Christians] should 
abandon the crucified one and begin to worship 
this man.’ The Christians of Smyrna indignantly 
repudiate the insinuation that they could ever 
renounce ‘ the Christ who suftered for the salvation 
of the whole world,’ and they continue : 

*For Him, being the Son of God, we adore, but fche martyrs, 
as disciples and imitators of the Lord, we cherish as they 
deserve for their matchless affection towards their King and 
teacher. . . . And so we afterwards took up his bones, which 
are more valuable than precious stones and finer than refined 
gold, and laid them in a suitable place, where the Lord will 
permit us to gather ourselves together, as we are able, in glad- 
ness and joy and to celebrate the birthday of his martyrdom 
(rrjv Tov fjt.aprvpCov avrov rnxepav yeviOKiov) for the commemora- 
tion of those who have already fought in the contest and for the 
training and preparation of those that shall do so hereafter.^ l 

These passages are important as bearing witness 
not only to the dignity of martyrdom and to the 
sense of joy and triumph associated with it, but 
also to the idea of a sacrifice over the martyr’s 
remains, and of an annual commemoration in his 
honour to be maintained in future years. This 
‘birthday,’ the {ij/i^pa) or natale, was 

afterwards to become a very conspicuous feature 
in the calendars and martyrologies. No doubt 
paganism among both Greeks and Romans had 
long before been familiar with the yearly com- 
memoration of the illustrious dead ; but, while in 
the case of the emperors and other famous men it 
was literally their birthday that was kept in 
remembrance, the Christian martyr was honoured 
on the anniversary of his death. The dignity of 
the martyrs was emphasized in many other ways. 
Tertullian, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Cyprian proclaim it in glowing language. ® Already 
in the Pastor of Hermas® the martyrs are repre- 
sented as wearing crowns ; Hippolytus,^ Dionysius 
of Alexandria,® and Tertullian ® describe them as 
fellow- judges with Christ, seated beside Him on 
thrones. The most laudatory epithets — fiaKd- 
pLoSf <refiv6Sf 0eios, benedictns, oeatus, etc. — are 
applied to them. On the other hand, we find an 
intense desire for martyrdom, regarded as a privi- 
lege and a trust, manifested by such confessors of 
the faith as the apostolic Ignatius of Antioch, the 
nonagenarian Pothinus of Lyons, the boy Origen, 
the scholarly bishop Cyprian, the mothers of 
young children like Perpetua and Felicitas, the 
tender maiden Blandina, with many others of 
whom authentic records are preserved. Frequently 
the idea is made prominent that it is Christ Him- 
self who is present and who suffers in the person 
of the martyr.'^ As a natural consequence, the 
greatest veneration was shown to the martyrs by 

1 Letter of the Smymceam^ xvii. f . 

2 See, the extracts given at length in J. P. Kirsch, 
<S^emein$ck(^t der EeUigen, Eng. tr., pt. ii. ch. 3, p. 73ff. 

» Bknit viii. 8, fi. 

* In Dan, ii. 87, ©d. G. Bonwetsch and H, Achelis, L 112. 

0 Ap. Busebitts, Ti. xlii. 

« M Mmmr. 48, and de Anima^ 56. 

7 Delehaye, Lm Ong'^nm dm cidte dee martyrs, p. 11 ft. 


the faithful during the period of their incarcera 
tion, and, as the letters of St. Cyprian in particu- 
lar allow us to see, their standing in the Church 
was altogether exceptional — so much so that their 
mediation was accepted as decisive when it was 
exercised in favour of those who sought reconcilia- 
tion after falling away fi'om the faith. No doubt 
there were abuses, the Novatianist heresy •'■was 
an indirect result of a too rigoristic view of the 
discipline which ought to be followed in such 
cases. On the other hand, it became a common- 
place among the writers of the 3rd cent, to hold 
that the giving of one’s life for Christ, the baptism 
of blood, was the equivalent of sacramental baptism 
in its efiect of completely remitting sin and render- 
ing the sufferer worthy of immediate admission to 
the joys of paradise. The passages in Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and other writers of that age which bear 
witness to this belief are very numerous. ^ In the 
contemporary Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (A.D. 
180) Nartzalus cries out, when sentence is pro- 
nounced, ‘Hodie martyres in caelis sumus. Deo 
gratias.’ Further, the martyr’s lot while he re- 
mained alive was in every way a privileged one. 
A reflected lustre shone upon his family and even 
upon the town in which he resided,® and he him- 
self, while awaiting in prison the hour of the 
supreme sacrifice, was an object of solicitude and 
veneration to all his fellow-Christians. The long 
passage which stands at the beginning of the 5th 
book of the Apostolical Constitutions probably 
reflects a much older tradition, and it is in any 
case very striking : 

‘ If any Christian, on account of the name of Christ, and love 
and faith towards God, be condemned by the ungodly to the 
ames, to the beasts, or to the mines, do ye not overlook hun ; 
ut send to him from your labour and your very sweat for his 
sustenance, and for a bribe to the soldiers, that he may be 
eased and taken care of . . . for he that is condemned for the 
name of the Lord God is an holy martyr, a brother of the Lord, 
the son of the Most High, a receptacle of the Holy Spirit . . . 
by being vouchsafed the incorruptible crown, and the testimony 
of Christ’s sufferings and the fellowship of His blood, to be 
made conformable to the death of Christ for the adoption of 
children,’ 

Lucian in his de Morte Peregrini satirizes the 
attentions lavished upon those who sufltered for 
the Christian faith. Moreover, the confessors 
who, after bearing testimony in bonds, escaped 
the final ordeal were regarded as the ilite of the 
faithful, and their steadfastness in the hour of 
trial became a sort of title to the episc^al office-'* 
In the primitive Church Order, which Schermann 
has conveniently labelled ET {eccUsiastica traditio), 
and which he would trace back to the inspiration 
of St. Clement of Rome, the martyr (ie. one who 
has suflered torment for the name of Christ) is 
described as already possessing the dignity of the 
priesthood without ordination. Hands are to be 
laid upon him only when he is to be promoted to the 
episcopate.® Despite the attitude of veneration to 
which these facts bear witness, we have no satis- 
factory evidence of any general practice of cultus 
before the middle of the 3rd century. The origins of 
this cultus are no doubt to be found in the funeral 
rites which the Christians, in accordance with the 
customs of the pagan society in which they lived, 
paid to their honoured dead. Even in the case of 
those who had suffered capital punishment, Roman 
practice usually conceded to the relatives of the 
deceased the free disposal of their remains. For 
the most part, therefore, the martyrs, like their 
fellow-believers, were buried with such observ- 
ances as everyday usage prescribed, so far at any 
rate as these rites involved no direct recognition 

1 See art. Novatianists. 

2 See H, Achelis, Das Ghristentum in den ersten drei Jahr* 
himderten, Leipzig, 1912, ii. 340, 439. 

3 See Delehaye, pp. 12-28. 

4 See Eus. HB ni. xx. 6, vi. viii. 7, etc. 

c See T. Schermann, Bin Weiherituale, Munich, 1913, p. 81, 
and JHe allgemeine KircTumrdnung, Paderbom, 1914-16, p. 61 
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of pDlytlHiisni or pagan Kn|H‘wtit.i<m. i<'or the 
sacrifKi<‘B to the gotln was tilted the Kaichar- 
iBtic oblation ; the banquets otlered to Uie dead at 
the tomb were replaced by the Cliristian love- 
feast,^ and the same intervals between the etdebra- 
tions were observed — 3rd day, 9th ilay, 39tb day 
(which in later centuries laicame the *in<mfchs 
mind’), and anniversary. It was no doubt ^ from 
these elements that the cnltws of tlm (Jlirislian 
martyr took its point of departure. All are agreed 
that, where tlie existence of a sennichral chamber 
or mausoleum rendered it possible, the Kneharisi 
was celebrated at t!ie grave side, and at this not 
merely the family but the whole Christian com- 
munity seems to have assisted. There has, how- 
ever, lieen some difference of opinion regarding 
the manner in which these rites were^ carried out, 
JF, Wieland/ in opposition to the traditional view, 
holds that ‘ the breaking of bread* was not origin- 
ally conceived of as a sacrifice in any pn»pcr 
and that even in the case of martyv^ tho tomb 
itself, in the pre-Constantinian period, was not 
treated as an altar. But the question h mainlj^ 
one of the date of the d<^v<*lopru<mt of this sacrin- 
clal conception. It certainly did establish itself 
before long, as J. Wilpert® and others have shown. 
Daring tke ages of persecution the faithful, 
anxiou.s to live as inconapimiously as possible 
among tlieir fellow-citkens, very m’ohnhly empha- 
sized unduly the feature of tlie funeral lianquot, 
which was common to all, pagans and Ohristian.s 
alike. In the case of the pagans these banquets 
(ccan?) were meals offered to the mnneft of the 
departed ; for the Christ ian community they were 
love-feasts which, on the one hand, provi<hMl 
charitably for the needs of the poor, cm), on the 
other, veiled the true nature of the I’hKtharistic 
ohiation, celebrated as a memorial of the J.ast 
Supper. In time the love-feasts led to abus<»s and 
were to a large extent snpju'cssed, but the celebra- 
tion of the liturgy still brought thene little 
assemblies of the faithful together beside the 
graves of the Uonoureil dead. It mm inevitable 
that this solemn rite, though offered in the same 
forms at the tomb of the martyr and at that of the 
ordinary Christian, sliould in the former case soon 
assume a different colour in the eyes of the wor- 
shippers. Thougli the liturgy from the earliest 
times, as still in the blast to-day, offered tho sacri- 
fice to God for {(trip) the holy apostles and tho 
martyrs, as well as for all the faithful who h«ave 
fallen asleep, the note of triumph soon mme to 
prevail, whenever the Church paid lionour to her 
championB. 

The OratM Cmsktntifd tens us how * tho «iartvr*s ilfuth i« 
foUowed hy hymns and pmltns and mn$» of prane to th«* all- 
seting God. and a siwtHfica Is offenad in msinory of such mow, a 
hla»wte«8, innocuous sacriftet.*^ 

Cyril of Jerusalem in the middle of the 4th 
cent, draws a clear distinction between the com- 
memoration in the liturgy of * patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, that by their prayers and 
mediation God may receive our petitions,** and, on 
the other hand, the appeal made in behalf of ‘ the 
holy fathers and bishops and all those who have 
fallen asleep,* wlume souls, says Cyril, we are 
assured will benefited by the offering of this 
most holy sacrifice,® Half a century later we find 
both Chrysostom® and Augustine explaining the 
commemoration of the martyrs in the liturgy in 
much the same sense. Their namas are recited, 
says the latter, but they are not prayed for ; and 
in another place he urges that, when the sacrifice of 

1 See art. AaAm 

2 Mema wid Munidi, lOOe, AUar uM \ 

r^elpsEig, 

^ I^rdctio Panis^ Freiburg 1 B., 180$, 

4 Ct Delebaye, p. SO. » Cm.. MgM. xxill. §. 

® In A&m Apim. xxl. i (PC Ix. 170). 

7 <Sfe?m<r dix, I (PL xxxvlil. 


the altar and almn aiv fillbrvd b>r aP 1ii i 
departed, * it in a siyrifirc id' h . *’ Im? tli*’ 

perfect and a nropiliarimt for ** usHir 

iM incumplete.* ^ At IIuh dale, ih#» i»l thi- 4{|i 
cent., we find alt the gr«va, ol f Imii'ii 

both in the Kant and In the We-tf pr* jv’lnir' 
gyricB of the holy marfyrs biinri' jnifii* 
aBHunblcd to pay re.^peH tot mi fli#« 
faith on their fchtlvak, ami ni miicIi ifutiiNir t!*F' 
ccUdiraiion of tlie liturgy bitiio^d ilo* cuasal 
feature- It in Si. \ and 

others exprcHBly pointed out, fte* 
ofiered to God, and in no /o tin* f-ndni him 
^ but it was none the hm ii «iprc:iio r^rounii ion of 
tho martyr's dignity and bnnsrd fha 
' wdiicli the whole calendar of naiitte'daypi 
developed. 

It is at this period iiIko fcliat^wc find tiof 
of the invocation of mints lirnily in 

every part of the fffurdi. Prayers mm a|q;miK to 
the dead, as many Inw.riptimw on pai:.'oi foiiilf 
stones prove, were by no meaiw uiifatidiiai' toibc 
heathen of (treecu and lionte. lint:., I*. Goillor ^ 
has recently pointed out, we fiiifl riifitiiiig f liro‘.o;li 
all these appeals a certain idcnicriiitf leaf, Jli" 
mm€» of the dead were askittl lo lloy 

were conceived of a« rwciiting mtghmt aiwi an 
rewarding dutiful service, G) mam’” id 

parcetis, credite mi, nemo referet ha vu <1 

may be taken a« a more or lew typ-cal 
of the tone commonly prevalent.* In «hiyn‘un 
sepulchral inscription.'- of tin* early v 

also often find an appeal to I io' 'l-ad 'iU* 
who were Hid mail yr?»— but tic* :h'i! i y- " 
different. What' the survivor^ a-G; td tiodr m-’A 
is remembrance ami sonuuimc'i pra>e/ *, 7 ., 

‘ Marino im at mentem , . . no's . . . mi 

‘Pete pro paronies tuos/'* Naturally 
such an attitude towaids the diuol mmd hair p, ur,, 
the way for the morr forni;J invornrion id G'.o 
who had laid down tludr liv,-. for P!*aG. 
it was gencrallv JcdmiiO'd. c,- even pnnnm • hli- 
/Kschyhis^and Philo^ sccimid read) to 
those wim had passed into the mAt 
have knowledge of hurnan needs and de* g 
inevitable that tJiri'dians who alreadi nne**” a 
practice of ciunmending thrm''»dvef^ ro tht^ pf'uy.a , 
of tius martyrs In prison whonhl lenew filin' P. 
when the martyrs’ triumph eonepbird ly 
dcath. Ifcttcc, as «»arly m the rime of flipped.)? 11 . 
mid Origcit wo find unmistakable f raren m o tirlod 
in the |mwcr of the holy dead ioinf^ovede i«r 
on earth,® Tim rude: liiseriptbmH and m 

the C’ataeombs, which, however, it in unmiiun 
ately very hard to dato, m?iy he appealed n,-. 
supplying similar evidence^ from tlm Ihd emif, too 
♦ Domlna erimmmeianiua tild 

CrcsmitlnuH at filia no'dtn fh'e:*u-n , * . 

que vixit men. x ct dim . . P ftlm title * Ihanlmi ^ 
given to the martyr is an indication of ntrly d»fi!| ; 

* Sancte Lauranti suscepta hab^to iiidmprni eiii*] ’ j 
‘Salha mo Domne Crcsiamtiono mmm liireP" As 
appearslin many of these ungraniinatieal inernoriiik, 
it is the martyr's protection timt h ami 

often for quite young duldrim. Hence it itepmi. 
probable that the prevalent atmosphere of piurai^ 
ism exercised^ some vague infiuenre u|i«m i!liriAriai« 
teeUng, es|Kicialiy in the ciuie of the ruder popiihox^ 
The strongly markal d»lre to \m buried iioar iht 
martyrs is no doubt to be attributed to 11 dmilar 
ho^ of protaoiion. It was a matter licit m miich 
of logie as of a deep and primitive iiii<tliiete-||ie 


1 n. 110 ; PL xl m 

® iMe <icf EaWpmijmMnmfh 

la O* MmmM^ tMrisiMm ki4^j^f§pkp, 

En^. te, <jat«bm%c, Um m* I5l4li, 

I vhfM'ph. m^ik ^ 

; «*jt«i»ipks hi %hUh%m, p, Ifl t 
^ MsrucelU, IM, 121, ih, etc. 
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same wMch in pagan times had led to the de- 
velopment of hero-worship.^ Even for Christians 
the passage to another world was fearsome. It was 
felt that help might be looked for from those who 
had made the journey in triumph and whose ac- 
ceptance with God was assured. Burial in prox- 
imity to the martyrs was itself a form of com- 
mendation, a tacit request for their intercession. 

Be this as it may, the direct invocation of the 
holy dead had become by the latter half of the 4th 
cent, a received practice among Christians in both 
East and West. St. Basil (t 379), St. Gregory of 
H^zianzus (t390), St. Ambrose (t397), not to 
speak of St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, and St. 
Augustine, all furnish evidence which shows that 
in their time the practice of praying to the 
martyrs was already firmly established. St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, not only tells the story 
of a girl who in the hour of danger called upon the 
Blessed Virgin for aid, but himself in his sermon 
on St. Cyprian unequivocally invokes the martyr.® 
St. Ambrose writes : 

‘ Martyres obsecrandi . . . possuntpropeccatisrogarenostris, 
qui proprio sanguine, etiam si qua habuerunt peccata, laverunt i 
. . . non erubesoamus eos intercessores nostrae infirmitatis I 
adhibere,’ etc. s 1 

In St. John Chrysostom evidence of what may 
be called active devotion to the martyrs meets us 
at every turn.'* But perhaps no better illustration 
can be found of the attitude of the devout laity I 
than an incident from the newly recovered Life of \ 
St. Melania the Younger. Living in Rome in the | 
year 403, she, owing to her self-imposed vigils on j 
the eve of the feast of St. Lawrence, gave birth 
prematurely to a child and her life was in imminent 
danger. Tnereupon her husband, rushing ofi* to 
the shrine of St. Lawrence (‘ festinus perrexit ad 
S. martyrem^j prostrated himself hefore the 
tomb beneath the altar and with tears and lamen- 
tations begged God to spare the mother (^/9<5a irpds 
KiJptoi' Trepi T? 7 S Both the Greek and 

Latin redactions of the Life clearly show that, 
though the martyr’s intercession was invoked, it 
was to God, the master of life and death, that the 
ultimate appeal was directed. Similarly Melania, 
just before her death at Jerusalem in 438, asked to 
be carried to the shrine of the martyrs. Then she 
called upon them as * athletes of the Lord’ and 
asked them to have pity upon her, their unworthy 
servant, who had ^ways venerated their relics, 
adding : 

‘ O ye, who have always free speech with God that loves man- 
kind, be my intercessors (irpea-pevarare) with Him that He may 
receive my soul in peace.’ ® 

It is just this TrappT)crla, attributed to the martyrs, 
that is put forward again and again in patristic 
writers as the motive tor having recourse to their 
help.® 

Undoubtedly one of the causes which contributed 
most powerfully to the rapid extension of the 
veneration of martyrs w-as the multiplication of 
shrines and saints’ days, due to the Oriental practice 
of translating and dividing relics. It was beside 
the tomb of the martyr and upon his dies natalis^ 
or anniversary, that his aid was primarily invoked. 
In the West the old Roman idea of the sacredness 
and inviolability of the tomb persisted for many 
hundred years. Even Gregory the Great, upon 
whom Harnack lays the blame of ‘ systematizing 
that resort to saints and relics which had already 
existed for a long time,’ still firmly refused at the 
end of the 6th cent, to allow the resting-places of 
the great Christian heroes of Rome to be in any 
way disturbed. In a famous letter addressed to 

1 Of. jBRB vi. 662 ff. 2 Orat. xxiv. 11 (PG xxxv. 1181). 

3 Z)e Fiduw, 9 {PL xvi. 261). 

4 Sec, e.;£ 7 .,Kirsch,G(?memsc?ia/t,pt. iii. ch.4,Eng. tr,,p.216fl. 

5 See M. EampoHa, S. Melania uiuniore^ Eome, 1906, pp. 6, 

o 

» See, for a summary of some of this evidence. Stones, pp. 
9-S8, and Kirsch, pt, iii. ch. 4, Eng. tr., p. 212 ff. 


the empress Constantina, he point-blank refused 
her request to allow the head of St. Paul or some 
other portion of his body to be transported to Con- 
stantinople.^ It was not, he declared, the Roman 
custom to allow any but representative relics, the 
brandea or sanetuaria, i.e. cloths which had been 
lowered into the tombs, to be given to applicants, 
however illustrious. Nearly a century earlier, in 
519, the legates of Pope Hormisdas had maintained 
the same attitude in regard to a request of the 
emperor Justinian. The Oriental custom, how- 
ever, was different, and the Greeks were not con- 
tent with the legal fiction of brandea. Thus, as 
early as 351-354 we have definite record of the 
translation to Daphne, a suburb of Antioch, of the 
body of the martyr St. Babylas, and this was 
followed by many other translations. Still more 
fraught with the possibilities of future abuse were 
the dismemberment of the bodies of martyrs and 
the division of objects connected with them. This 
aspect of the question of relics iq.v.) is only touched 
upon here to explain the multiplication of centres 
of cultus and also the multiplication of feasts, for 
the translation commonly entailed the observance 
of a perpetual anniversary. The miraculous 
effects attributed to these relics, wonders which 
were attested by St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and all the great Christian teachers of 
that age,® must undoubtedly have accounted for 
much in the abnormally rapid development of the 
cultus of the martyrs. 

So far we have taken no account of any saints 
but those who within the knowledge of all men 
had given their lives for the faith. As early, how- 
ever, as the time of St. Cyprian we find in that 
writer constant references to a class of confessores, 
and, though Lucius has asserted that Cyprian’s 
use of the term is loose and confused, his con- 
sistency has of late been successfully vindicated. 
J. Ernst® show^s that in Cyprian’s idea the 
m&xtyxBpar excellence are those who have actually 
laid down their lives for Christ, but that he also 
extends this term to all who have suffered grievous 
torment for the faith. On the other hand, the 
confessor is one who has borne testimony to his 
belief at some cost to himself — e.g., by imprison- 
ment or exile. All martyrs are therefore of 
necessity confessors ; but, where the terms are con- 
trasted, the confessor, as opposed to the martyr, 
is one who has not been put to the test of grievous 
bodily torment. Still Cyprian’s language clearly 
suggests that, while the martyr’s dignity is pre- 
eminent, the confessor in many cases is worthy to 
stand beside him and must also be highly honoured. 

‘ A man has suffered,’ he urges rather rhetorically, 
‘all that he was willing to suffer.’* This was in 
substance the principle in virtue of which a second 
category of saints gradually came to be recognized. 
In point of historical development, however, the pro- 
cess was greatly assisted by the practice of according 
a special commemoration in the liturgy to deceased 
bishops and of keeping locally a formal record of 
their anniversaries. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 349), as 
pointed out above, indicates the classes of those 
no longer living for whom prayer is made in the 
liturgy. The first consists of ‘ patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs’— and it is worth noting that 
St. Hilary® names just these four groups in the 
same order ; the second class is that of the ‘ holy 
fathers and bishops who have fallen asleep before.’ 
Now this distinction is in noteworthy accord with 

1 See Regesta, iv. 30, ed. Ewald, MQH i. [1891] 264 f. 

2 See Delehaye, pp. 139-157. 

8 In H.istorische& Jahrbuch^ xxxiv. [1913] 828-363 ; and cf., 
stall more recently, E. Eeitzenstein, Die JSezeichnimff M&rtyrer 
iOQN, Phn.-Hist. Klasse, 1916, p. 417 ff.). 

4 * Qni se tormentis et morti sub oculis Dei obtulit, passus est 
quidquid pati voluit, non enim ipse tormentia eed tonnenta ipsi 
deluerunt’ {Sp. xU., ©d. Hartel, p. 603). 

6 Traciatw in Ps. IfS, ed. Zingerle, p. 861. 
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the data supplied by tlie fa,mouH Chronugmphif of 
lliilocalus^ (A.l>. 354). In this are preserved two 
separate docnnients of the Itoiaau lUnireln one 
originally drafted in 332, whitdi, under the lujading 

* Depositio eplscoporuin/ furnislum a roeonl of the 
anniversaries of the bishops of Itoine with their 
names and places of int4irment, the other, a 
separate list, headed * J)(ipositio martyrum/ giving 
similar information regarding the ilomainnartyrs. 
Be it noted in pas.sing that even in 354 this Homan 

* Depositio martyrum ’ had been augmented by two 
African anniversaries (those of St. Cyprian and of 
Perpetua with Felicitas) .and also by another entry 
described as ‘ natalo Petri de cathedra/ now known 
as the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair. In these two 
short lists, thus gradually amplified and eventually 
blended into one, we may recognize the first rude 
outlines of the elaborate mlmdaria and murtyr- 
ologia which came to play so prominent a part in 
the hagiographical deveiopments of the Middle 
Ages. Other important Churches besides that of 
Borne kept similar lists of the anniversaries of their 
martyrs and of their bishops. In the 4th and even 
in the 5th cent, it appears that on account of the 
exalted dignity of the martyrs the two sate of 
records were still kept separate, and the traces of 
this distinction, as Belehaye has pointed out, ^sur- 
vived to a later period in the prayers of the Leonine 
Sacramentary, But before long the two lists, as 
might be expected, were fused into one document. 
From certain details in the Syriac mariyroiogium 
of 411 it has been inferred that this had alremly 
occurrM at Antioch before that date. But the 
fusion is more conspicuous in the ancient calendar 
of Carthage, compiled apparently about 525. 
Here the commemorations of African martyrs and 
of a number of bishops of Carthage who were not 
martyrs stand side Sy side, together with other 
entries not of local origin. This process of equal- 
izing confessors and martyrs seems to have begun 
soon after the restoration of peace to tlie Church. 
It was realized that holy ascetics like Hfc. Anthony 
the hermit, or devotetl biMhojm like Bt. Meletius 
of Antioch, not to speak of Chrysostom and Ath- 
anasius, suffered more in a lifetime of courage- 
ous endurance than if they had acjtnally shed 
their blood for Christ. Further, a sort of middle 
term was found in the patriarchs and propliets 
of the OT, who, as pointed out above, wore 
already groupeii in the liturgy with the apostles 
and martyrs. The miracles attribut<Kl to smne 
apostolic preachers like Cregory 'rhaimiaturgus 
(f 274), and the cult of relic.% which, c.g., in the 
case of the hermit llilarion, though he was no 
martyr, led to the translation of his remains 
almost immediately after his death, brought 
about rapid developments. Honee we may fairly 
consider such a panegyric as that of St. Oregory 
of Hyssa upon Emtramn Byrus, which was spoken 
seeimngly upon his anniversary and whiidi ends 
with a direct invocation, to be evidence that the 
cultus of eemfessors was already cstablislied. Still 
the recognition of a deiinite category of ‘.mints/ 
in such sort that the won! dyios or mnetm was no 
longer a descriptive epithet but the formal style of 
a class of specially venerated champions of the 
faith, cannot be said to have yet taken root. The 
monograph of Belelmye® discusses in detail the 
development of the word mmdm and allows that 
even the epitaph-s of Pope Damasus {t3B4) supply 
no example of the tecimical signiffcance wlucli 
ffnally attached to it.^ It is not until the next 

I See art. 0A«si>4a (C^rlstianX f *• ® F. lU, 

3 In Amkcta Bollandtmm^ xxvHL [190^1 14S-E0a. 

^Onrfotisiy enough, however, in the An^kem Pftpi/ms, 
toepbed hj B. P. Grenfell and A. B. Hunt (Am/iemt PaavrL 
I^ndon, 1000, pt. L pp. which may he witi! 

Harnapk hetwem 4.». 260 and m, the word iytm occurs three 
timee in the sense of the hlesaed in hmvm. 


century that the um‘ ef n«<4i a pbrii ;r-* * i 

Athanasius* can be taken by an any 
of culttts. 

When we go on to a^k what elenteiil ^ 
into that <*on-«'p*inn of a ‘saint/ which guolwiiiy 
grew up in tlie early Clinrclyaiul Iny^ ia’-ten iinti! 
our <m’« day, we Imve to di.Htingiii!4i bHwsnni a 
genuine chum to saintsliin ami mn* wlii<h to 
some extent only o^ten^ildf* ami illnyayy I'h*- 
genuine claim rests npim local cultua Initiatiai by 
the clergy and people who had pci^onal knoulotigi' 
of the saint’.s martyrdom or of his licton' 

His name and miniversary were enton^d iu ilm 
local uiit ri yriduyimn. His least wm-f kept by ii 

synaxia, afe'which a panegyric was dclivcird and 
tbe liturgy was celebrated. ’Ills A cf o wtu*o «'oi Ici'i cd 
and and, when |s>ssibk, the. toiiib on- 

clo.Hing his remains 'ivas liomnirtHl by tliii 
over it of an altar and a church* *1 licie are 
— that of Bt. Ikdycarp— in %vhlc!i wo lo'ivo 
evidence of all thews things* ^ There arc other 
instances in which tliey ran be infernal with 
risk of error ; but at a lattsr date, when I ho iimrty r » 
ologies w'ere no longer local and had eithii';:cti thidr 
scope, it must Im ailmitted that many wim 

added to the roll of saints withmit iMloqiiiito iiiwhf i» 
gation and upon quite insufficient data, f hdohaye 
has jmmted out numerous examples of 
ary canonimtions/ as he has railed ihmuJ A ii old- 
world story familiar to motlern reiMiem as that of 
Faust was at one time atliiched to the iiiiiim of a 
mythical Bt. Cyprian of Antioch ; the grnr^'frim 
tale of CEdimis seems res|?on«lbk lor the itvoltilion 
of aSt. Albanus and other imaginary . ; 

while the welbknown legend of Buchiim ro'apjwafs 
in Christian hagiography under the guise of Ilm 
Acta of Saints Barlaam and Josumph* In very 
few, however, of the more extreme mn it li*i 
pretended that there was any real milt ns of ilm 
supposed saint. On the other hand, are a 
number of instances in which a porfee* 1;. ^ 

cultus, contoinpomnaouii with the f • 

has afterwards become surcharged with all mtf* 
of Icgcmiary often prcpa'.friMU^ in 

tlumiKclves, and quite inconsistent ail h the tnvu 
of hintory. The. stories iwountod i« the 
ArJa of Ht. Tlmmas, or in of hi» 

apoKlies, or of Theda, St. Fanl's reputed 
do not constitute a valid di^^pmof »d thur lo 
veneration. In the case i»f St pu, ,, 
who was undoubtedly an luithcntc sc,.: lli« 

character of the saint in time 
transformed. In reality ITocopiiH %%ti> n 
ancetie; in legend he become,*^ a warii<t.«r Kuni, she 
hero of incredible adventurers A .’•iodlar 
travagance pervmlos all the /o'ee.? of M, 
the ‘megalo* martyr/ aUhtm»;b, accordiuf to 
haye/wc kmnv no more that is anllirntse .-ilmii 
him than the hare fact of his existeneo, 1'be nnm* 
prmtesH, of eour.Hc, went on in f^t^culur bi?4ory. 
For medbeval readers the |mr«oijallty oi Alexaiollu 
the Great or of <‘hurlcmagne quge un 

recognua hie owing to the my fh^ which f»y a f-aii 
of magnetic attiacd ion attaida’d them-^*!\" < tu ull 
such fnmons names. Moreoviw, even no 

doubt can lie felt as to the ^wi^tence ami the Indi- 
ncHs^ of the person venerated, it not ahv^y,* 
possible to e.x plain how the culltis lirsi 
Often eiiougli it> chief tlevvdopnienfs were n ‘***04 
with the discovery of relics of cloubifni 
city, or witli tlie otHairremaT of l«die%'c4 

to be miraculous. The information given l'*y 
Bt Augustine regarding the imirvelH wuniLdi't 
by the relics of Ht Bteplien at Gzahun llirowj* an 
^ * Per a HafeiUcatioa of Ihc varimiH m lilcrsw,f> 

tiqn i**fe c/ tr,, p. I |fi n, 

l>ckitay«, Jttmmim gret^/mfs 
pp. 7T-S0. 

^ Ik p. 70. 
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interestinpf light on the spread of popular devotion 
fco the saints in quite early times/ It has been 
maintained, 2 op. the ground of a passage of Optatus 
of Milevis which condemns the veneration of the 
relics of one who was a martyr but ‘ necdum vindi- 
catiis,_’2 that some process of official inquiry and 
canonization [vindicatio) existed even at this early 
date ; but such a conclusion, as 0. Marucchi has 
shown,^ is not borne out by the facts adduced to 
support it. Although the attempt may sometimes 
have been made to preserve the ‘ proconsular acts,’ 
i,e, the official record of the trial and condemnation 
of certain martyrs, very little material of this kind 
has come down to us, and even less seems to have 
been known (c. 380) to so devoted a student of 
their history as Pope Damasus.® As a result, 
legend and historical fact have in many cases 
become hopelessly confused. Though the primitive 
local martyrologies were no doubt trustworthy as 
to the very simple data they enshrined, consisting 
probably of little more than the name, the day of 
the anniversary, and the place of burial, the case 
is quite otherwise when we come to the later com- 
pilations formed by the unskilful combination of 
lists and materials derived from many diffierent 
churches. 

The most famous amon^ these is the document falsely as- 
cribed to St. Jerome and known as the Martyrologium Hiero- 
nymianum. This was probably first compiled in Italy, and 
then revised and added to in Gaul at the end of the 6th century. 
Among the sources used we may recognize (1) a general martyr* 
ology probably written in Greek at Nicomedia and embracing 
the churches of the East, (2) the local martyrology of Rome, 
(3) a general martyrology of Africa, (4) a general martyrology of 
Italy, (6) some literary sources, including Eusebios. Unfortun- 
ately the text has reached us in a very corrupt state. From the 
nature of the case, the document consists of little else than lists 
of names arranged according to the days of each month, and 
these names have constantly been misplaced, miswritten, and 
confused. 

The Venerable Bede seems to have been the 
originator of a new type of martyrologium^ in 
which the number of entries was much reduced 
but brief historical details were added concerning 
the saints who were commemorated. It was only 
in 1908 that Bede’s true text was isolated from 
subsequent accretions by the researches of H. 
Quentin.® The importance of Bede’s work lay 
especially in this, that he had several mediaeval 
imitators, the best known being Ado and Ustiard, 
and that mainly from the work of the last-named 
the present quasi -official Koman martyrology, 
which is read in choir as part of the liturgical 
office, was compiled by Cardinal Baronius at the 
end of the 16th century. It need hardly be pointed 
out that, although the name suggests a roll of 
* martyrs,* all these martyrologies without excep- 
tion included many ‘confessors.* The earliest 
document in which this fusion is found is possibly 
the fragment of a Thracian Gothic calendar in the 
Ulfilas codex. 

We can touch bub briefly upon the later develop- 
ments of Christian hagiology. It seems probable 
that the more emotional manifestations of devotion 
to the Madonna and the saints are traceable ulti- 
mately to East Syrian influences. E. Lucius ’ has 
rightly called attention to the extremely romantic 
s^rit conspicuous in the writings of St. Ephraem 
and his school. From Syria this movement in 
some strange fashion made itself felt apparently 
in Spain, and by this channel was carried to 
Ireland, whence it spread to Britain and the Con- 
tinent.® Certain it is, in any case, that the 

1 See Delehaye, CttZie, p|). 148-168. 

2 jS.g., by G. B. de Rossi, i£oma soiierranea, Rome, 1908, iL 
61. 

8 Si^hismate Donatistarum^ i. 16 (PL x. 917). 

4 Sumo BtdleUim di Arch. Crist xv. [1909] 40 fC. 

5 See Delehaye, Legmds of the Saints, Eng. tr., pp. 78, 111. 

8 Lm Martyroioges kistortmm du Moyen Age. 

7 Mkf tinge des MeiligmkuUs, p- 441 fi. 

s See Edmund Bishop, Liturgica Uistorioa, Oxford, 1918, pp. 
162. 178 


devotional atmosphere of such a writer as Cynewulf 
in the 8th cent, diflers hardly at all from that of 
St. Bernard or Jacopone da Todi many hundred 
years later. But, however it came about, this 
attitude of mind and sense of personal relation to 
the saints exercised a wide influence upon many 
aspects of life. The system of patrons, shrines, 
pilgrimages, gilds, etc., reacted in a thousand ways 
upon art, literature, trade, and social economics 
generally. Despite many abuses and blunders, 
even the most rigid censor will find it difficult to 
maintain that the influence thus exercised was 
entirely evil. The origins of the practice of choos- 
ing saints for patrons may be traced back to the 
time of Dionysius of Alexandria (t 265), who bears 
witness to the custom prevalent among Christians 
of giving to their children the names of Peter or 
Paul or John, and assigns motives for such a 
choice.^ Chrysostom and especially Theodoret^ 
furnish further evidence to the same efiect. In 
the Middle Ages the selection of patrons was often 
determined by the most grotesque of reasons. St. 
Barbara, who was believed to secure for her clients 
the boon of receiving the sacraments before death, 
was invoked especially in thunderstorms, and 
became the patroness of all the more dangerous 
trades, notably miners, tilers, masons, and those 
who had to do with firearms. Similarly the as- 
sociation of St. Clare with sufferers from sore eyes, 
as also with glass-workers and laundresses, seems 
to have been dictated by no better reason than the 
fact that her name (Clara) suggested transparency 
and whiteness. Examples of this kind of extra- 
vagance were undoubtedly very numerous. 

In Celtic lands confusion has been caused by 
native writers who frequently use the term sanctus 
of those consecrated to a religious life independently 
of personal holiness. 

The title of the Celtic saint, says Willis-Bund,3 ‘rested on 
the fact that he was either the member of a certain family or of 
a certain monastery,’ and he goes on to declare that ‘ a Celtic 
saint was never the person whom a Celt invoked in prayer. . . . 
No churches were dedicated to him. ... No shrine containing 
his relics was set apart for the adoration of the faithful.’ 

Even if this statement be from any point of view 
correct, its general import is certainly misleading. 
The Celtic Church venerated apostles, martyrs, and 
ascetics exactly as the other Churches did. One 
of the earliest texts of the Litany of the Saints is 
that of the Stowe Missal,^ where it appears as 
part of the priest’s ordinary preparation for Mass. 
The Fdire of Oengus, the earliest of the four 
extant Irish martyrologies, and many similar 
Celtic documents are extravagant in their invoca- 
tion of, and their expressions of veneration for, 
‘Christ’s kingfolk* {ngrad Christ), i,e, the saints. 
The whole truth seems to be that in some Celtic 
countries the word ‘saint* was used of all men 
dedicated to God — the celebrated communion 
hymn, * Sancti venite, Christi corpus sumite,* is 
plainly addressed to a community — and that in 
Wales certain clans or families were regarded as a 
sort of priestly caste of whom it was expected that 
they should furnish recruits for the ascetic life. 
No doubt abuses followed. It was clearly undesir- 
able that a ‘saint* should establish a claim in 
perpetuity to a particular church merely by proving 
his nearness of kin to the founder and by fasting 
for forty days on the site ; ® but there is no reason 
to suppose that the Celts did not distinguish be- 
tween this official sanctity and true holiness of 
life, and, though Druidieal traditions may have 
familiarized the people with the idea of a hereditary 
priestly caste, there is little direct evidence, beyond 
the existence of the genealogies, to prove that the 

1 See Eus. HP yii. xxv. 14. 

2 Grcee. affect. Curatio, viii. (PG Ixxxiii 1038). 

8 Celtic Church of Wales, p. 415. 

4 See E. Bishop, JUturgica Uistorica, p. 137 ff. 

8 See Baring-Gould and Fisher, Lives of the British Saints, L 8» 
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s^ysteni wa« acquiesced in withotit pnM^C’nt. There 
is no indication of any such (denieut amon^ the 
ChildecH,! and in Ireland Whitley Su^kes*^ <lenieH 
tiiat oven the pn^^^an Druids *eonstit<uted a hier- 
archy or a separate caste.’ Further^ if certain 
patriotic Celts liave profcHsed ^ to count their 
national saints hy thonsands, thin cloes not show 
that the conditions in Wales or Ireland didered from 
the rest of the Cliristian world, but only that the,y 
have taken advantage oi a simp]*' ambiguity 
language. In truth, terms of respect mmn parti- 
cularly liable to such miHinterpretation. The 
phrase *Your HolinesH * (Smictitasimtra) was every- 
wliere of common occurrence in the Middle Ages, 
and was adtlresse.d to ordinary bishops. It js now 
part of the official style of the Koman pontiff, but 
of course does not imply that the pope is deserv- 
ing of liturgical cultus. Similarly the word 

* venerable’ is used at the present day in three 
different senses. An Anglican, may speak of 

* the Venerable Archdeacon Willierforce, alioman 
Catholic of Hhe Venerable Father Southwell,’ or 
an agnostic of * the venerable author of the Origin 
of Spccim.^ In the first ease the w<jrd is a title of 
courtesy j in the second it designates one who has 
reached a particular stage in the process of canon- 
imtion ; in the third it expres.se.H the writer’s 
belief that Darwin was a scdentist worthy of 
reverence. 

The reproach has constantly Imen made against 
the veneration of saints, as it w«ia practised in the 
Christian Chundi from the 4th cent* onwards, that 
it differed little either in its essence or in its 
manifestations from the pagan worship of gods 
and heroes. 

Harraaok, &,0,f wtll® admitting th© early dat® of this develop- 
ment, deicnioes !t as * polytheism iu lb** fuib-st b.inst* of fho 
word,’ and cU^clares elKowhore that. ' ih.‘ nut >» took tin? pU.'e of 
the local deities, their festivals wero HUiHtituted for th« old 
provincial services of the gwls/ ^ 

Many other writers have emphasized the same 
objection in various forms, from the scdtoiarly and 
t«miperate treatise of K. Lucius, Dk Anfanga den 
Hdligenktdiny to «u<sh highly polemhuil works as 
Les mmameurn den Dkux of * P. Haintyvcs’ 

or tlie Orphem of Salomon Heinach* A number of 
monographs have also Imen writtcsn to deal with 
separate cases am! to prove tliat thin w that deity 
has passed into Chris! ian liagiography under some 
more or less unfamiliar designation* Thus B. 
Maas and H. Osener have idea tilled Bt, Pelagia 
with Aphrodite ; Kendel Harris sees a replica of 
tile Dioscuri In nearly all such pairs of saints m 
Gervase and Protase or Cosma.s and Damian ; A. 
von Oufeschmi<it maintains that Bt George m no 
other than Mithras, and so forth. The matter can 
be touched <m only very briefly here, hut it seems 
worfcli while to lay stress on the following points s 

(1) The object of cultus, in the lieginning, as we 
have shown, was undoubtedly a historical 'person- 
age, whose cmel death or asceticid life was well 
known to those who paid reverence to his memory 
and invoked hk aid by prayer. It is incredible 
that, in the heiffnning of things at any rate, those 
who honoured the martyr for the very fact that ho 
was willing to lay down his life rather than sacri- 
fice to Jupiter or pay unlawful honour to the 
deified emj^rors should theinselvoB have elevated 
him into an object of worship and a rival to the 
true God.^ The evidence of such a case as that of 
St. Melania, quoted above— and many others might 
be added — proves clearly that by all Christians of 
education and intelligence the saint was honoured 
only subordinately and relatively. He was in no 

1 W. p. Skeae, CdtU SmtkmiP, Miabtngh, 1^90, ii. 

277 . 

s THpartUe Ibadan, 1SS7, 1, p. Hix. 

® Mtrbmh ‘IW-IO, ii. 4iX 

471-400. 


true scims worsliippi'd. The charge! pf 
polytheism was urged ogaiuhl I lie by 

such antagonistH as Julian the Apo-fnft% \hni^ 
antius, and Fausius. Dn fln^ir ?^idt* thr itpolo-, i..!-', 
— Jerome, Augustine, 1‘in‘odoroi* ol 

Turin, and many iiuirt* -.Invariably rc|di«'d liinf 
Xarpila was paid to tbal alone ; 

*0olimiiH martyres co fiiitu ct . . - 

Cwltii, c^mic tJram? Mrptm ili»;iiUir. . . * ntc itr * 

.ii I . i.'M 

*W, •.'mr-j. i. tilt' iwints , . . but wi^ v»-ri» r»ilc ir-i 

tiu’jj oi < Jf.fi/ “ 

(2) The almost ineradicable tiiidcncy Hmiutg ihv 

rude and uneducated to cling ti» flour prinuti^c 
customs led beyomi dfmbt jo a wttmu nimmiit of 
compromke in matters which Wf?rc noi Judgi'tl 1h 
be distinctively pagan. It wuts the mhice «;d Ki. 
Gregory Tliaumaturgus, of St. AiigiiJine, and of 
Bt. Gregory the Great that an aitenipt fh*mhl !«» 
ma<le to Ghnstlanize their pognbirnb , it 

not iilwoluteiy evil^ in themselves, rattier llmri to 
Cktirpaie them. If a pf rf It’ub.i iliy Inwl la*rni kc|'*t 
as a holiday, let it b<‘ tnfn.-bu’ne «i into a 
festival; if there Jiad been nwort. to a paiDrnlar 
site for Mii‘ei>Gti.'>us purposes, jet. some wmibiri 
object of idb/rimngo be ; if eeilain 

practices connected wdtii funerals, wrddiiig.?*, or 
other ceremonial occasions had t*slii.bli.“»hefl iltnii- 
selves firmly in the hearts of the |feriplf% |f«t tbem 
1)0 given a Christian colouring or sigidlicaneo* 
Certainly there was much tianger of grii%*e 
resulting from such condcwemlonp, bill iiLfi it 
may be doubted wimther a too rigid att If mlit ivotilil 
not have frustratetl the work of convrriiofi iiliio 
gether, if we take into account ingnbutofa bjJI'' - of 
the mUfSs of the iwaiple. There is none b;?* ** 
some would lie disiKised to admit in a rri.r.Uf. > : 
F. C. Conybeare: 

'‘P«rhap« w« to 1» efrafi«»ai! to th# Caiartll#* C1biir4jt in 

jr.atm vr «ru.r>'' iuv h.^vnir » j ■ ,, .■ 

th«M’ of Jju- <U*' !'■» ■ . 

Uvfaultof them, thv L-*tin v< .a .a.' v. v ' ♦ 
as ohi m the hUN 'ihi-tsi.e' i. lu. V*-,) i*i'i ‘ ■ , , , j 

llaihut iwi^ariti into .-''Cj.-I' r,‘* / , o it •-. j , , r n ,, 

info Uau.fji.ih f... Ci.;; i.j* 'a , ^ " 

onl\ bfju v.fu‘i 41u iu‘ tlnnly .u fo* < , i ’ *■ j* * ■ 
Uciaiiiig wh:<‘h .Ut'. i.C -iJ* t’r! • ?.*** 

(3) While the rn'cnumial of Ghri!f.tianify taal Diut 

of paganism incimic tnany ideid h'ul o!fja«uii ^ f.y. . 
the use of ablutions, light innuco, pro % 

unctions, linen vesturf^s, fjf it worj.i 

be nisli to conclude that in nil cjr'c,., or hi 
any case, the fffuirch wa^ gutliy of 
imitation, in such cxtenml rifei ilw uinw oi 
choice is limited. Mort*ovcr, an art whe*b fm,. 
b(x?oi«e familiar from its being frcquontlv prarrir^td 
or witnessed s<w)n sceinw to hr a mg and and •'pon 
tammuH expression of inward iccling. and nooi 
the sense that it belongs disU«cliv4^!y to cnii 
rather than another. Even with rcArd lo a 
matter as incubation {£. a.) It musl noi b#‘ 

that the ChrlHthin vlgOa, which prtjkrbly gicw out 
of the prlmitiveoelcbration of live, haidJiiir- 

ized men with the idea of spending the night in rhe 
church. Gn the other hand, as ibdcliayc points 
out,^ it woultl be fofJish to deny the cKiyience ol 
this and other survivals of paganism in 
cases. 

Lastly, it may fairly kt said tluii tin* attempted 
identification of saints wdth pagim and 

deities has ken much more commonly a mailer of 
guesswork than of scsenillic The mo 

satisfactory oharattier of the proofs mitt need 
often been pointed out in the mvww» of 
worka appearing in the Awtkiia ihU^infimmh 
jjeriodicaf specially devoted to biigiogra|diical ic* 
search and eriricbm. In any ifiist* it v$mnui be 

1 Au^u-tine, c, FowAf ««, ». *il. 

^TkrmlntHf nfwe» «f4Yl, VwmU^h vitl tPf# hmx 

^ JU0mk ^ im tii. vi, 
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contested that the identifications to which different 
scholars have been led are often widely divergent. 
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Church, containing Essays ana Articles by the late W. J. 
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iii. MXSOELLANEOUS. — G. B. de Rossi and L. Duchesne, 
Les Sources du Martyrologe hieronymien, Rome, 1885 ; Martyr- 
ologium hieronymianum, in AS, Nov., ix. i., Brussels, 1894, 
pp. 1-196 ; H. Achelis, Die Martyrologien : ihre Geschichte und 
ihr Wert, Berlin, 1900 ; H. Delehaye, * Le T4moignage des 
Martyrologes/ in Analecta Bollandiana, xxvL [1907] 78 fC.; 
A. urbain, Ein Martyrologium der christlichen Qemeinde zu 
Rom, Leipzig, 1901 ; H. Quentin, Les Martyrologes historiques 
du JMoym Age, Paris, 1^8 ; J. W. Willis-Bund, The Celtic 
Church of Wales, London, 1897, oh, ix, ; S. Baring-Gould and 
J. Fisher, The Lives of the British Saints, 4 vols., do. 1906-14. 

H. Thurston. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Indian). —The 
stu<ly of Indian hagiology is of exceptional diffi- 
culty; the number of personages worshipped or 
venerated is enormous, and a voluminous cycle of 
legend has been collected round them. The reason 
of this abundance of saints lies in the fact that 
Hindu and Muhammadan society is broken up into 
numerous groups. Thus there are tribal and caste 
saints, and the founders of sects and religious 
orclers are usually credited with miraculous powers 
which lead to their veneration or worship. There 
is, again, no controlling organization, no prescribed 
system of canonization, such as that of the Roman 
curia ; and any tribe, caste, order, or village is at 
liberty to confer the honour of saintship on any 
worthy at its own discretion. It has been the rule 
in India from the earliest times that each village 
worships its own local gods — ^godlings of fertility, 
who promote the happiness of the community, 
and repel famine, pestilence, and other misfortunes 
which are believed to be caused by the action of 
foreign and necessarily hostile spirits. These 
deities, under Musalman influence, are often super- 
seded or absorbed by the local saint who performs 
the same functions as his predecessor. 

I. Powers ascribed to living saints.— The wor- 
ship or reverence paid to deceased worthies of this 
class depends on the popular reputation of the 
living saint. This has been well described by 
H. B. Edwardes from his experience of the N.W. 
Frontier : 

*For him [the BaunuohT] the whistle of the far-thrown bullet, 
or the nearer sheen of his enemy’s shumsheer [shamshir, *a 
sword'] has no terrors; blood was simply a red fluid, and to 
remove a neighbour’s head at the shoulder as easy as outtmg 


cucumbers. But to be cursed in Arabic, or anything that 
sounded like it ; to be told that the blessed Prophet had put a 
black mark against his soul, for not giving his best field to one 
of the Prophet’s own posterity; to have the saliva of a dis- 
appointed saint left in anger on his door-post ; or to behold a 
Hajee [tlaji], who had gone three times to Mecca, deliberately 
sit down and enchant his camels with the itch, and his sheep 
with the rot ; these were things which made the dagger drop 
out of the hand of the awe-stricken savage, his knees to knock 
together, his liver to turn to water, and his parched tongue to 
be scarce able to articulate a full and complete concession of 
the blasphemous demand.’! 

From this point of view it is clearly advisable that 
each village, caste, or tribe should be provided with 
a saintly protector. 

* The AMdi Pathans of Tirah had shame in the sight of their 
brethren, in that their territory was blessed with no holy shrine 
at which they might worship, and that they had to be beholden 
to the saints of their neighbours when they wished for divine 
aid- Smarting under a sense of incompleteness, they induced 
by generous offers a saint of the most notorious piety to take 
up his abode amongst them. They then made guite sure of his 
staying with them by cutting his throat, they buried him honour- 
ably, they built over his bones a splendid shrine at which they 
might worship him and implore his aid and intercession in their 
behalf, and thus they purged themselves of their reproach.’ 3 

2 . Buddhist, Jain, and Hindu saints. — The three 
great religions of India — Buddhism, Jainism, 
Hinduism — recognize to a less or greater extent 
the reverence or worship of saints. 

(а) Buddhist. — In its orthodox form Buddhism 
does not admit saint- worship ; but in its later 
developments, such as the Mahayana, we find it 
recognized. In the Indian cave-temples images of 
Buddha are associated with those of hodhisattvas, 
or saints who in the next birth become Buddhas. 
Stupas were erected to contain not only the relics 
of Buddha, but also those of the sthaviras or theras, 
elders of the faith ; images of Padmapani and 
Maniusri are specially associated with those of 
Buddha, and at J unnar there is an altar {torana) 
on which relics of Buddha or of Buddhist saints 
were placed.® The saints of Lamaist or Tibetan 
Buddhism are both Indian and Tibetan, with a few 
from China and Mongolia. Of the Indian saints 
the chief are the leading disciples of Buddha, and 
the sixteen sthavira, or chief apostles or mission- 
aries.^ 

(б) Jain. — In Jain hagiology 63 persons, includ- 
ing 24 twthahkaras, or perfected saints, are re- 
garded as ‘pre-eminently spiritual.’ ‘These are 
not all “ saints,” i.e. sadhus, but spiritually great 
souls.’ ® In W. India each Jain temple contains an 
image of the tlrthahJcara who was most popular 
with the person or persons who erected the temple ; 
these images are placed in shrines fixed on raised 
seats, and are called mulndyak, or ‘ chief leaders.’® 
Luard reports that in Central India Jains revere 
the tlrthahkaras, but do not worship them, re- 
garding them as models and mediators, but not 
in themselves objects of worship; the ^rdvaks, 

‘ hearers,’ at first are taught to worship them, hut, 
as they rise in knowledge and religious standing, 
they cease to do so ; gurus or yatis look on the 
tlrthahkaras as only exanmles to be followed.^ 

(c) Hindu. — The chief Hindu saint is Gorakh- 
nath.® One account describes him as flitting round 
the earth with a train of nine ndths, ‘lords,’ and 84 
siddhs (Skr. siddha, ‘perfected,’ * versed in magical 
arts,’ ‘sanctified by penance and austerities’). 
These siddhs are, properly speaking, saints of ex- 
ceptional purity or life who have attained to a 
semi-divine existence ; hut in the eyes of the vulgar 

1 A Tear on the Punjab Frontier, London, 1851, i, 83 f. 

21). 0. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab Ethnography, 
Calcutta, 1883, p. 144. 

3 J. Fergusson and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, 
London, 1880, pp. 172, 177, 289, 255, 298, 354, 357, 371. 

4 L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 
376ff. 

B Jagmanderlal Jaini, Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge, 1916 
pp. 6, 129 ff. 

6RGix.pt. i. [1901] 111. 

7 ICR, 1901, xiii., Central Provinces, pt. L 67. 

^ERE Vi. 328fl. 
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SAINTS AND MAETYES (Iranian} 


they aeeiii to ho liftlo more than cieitioiiH who have 
g:aiiied their pow(*r from t foraklmaUi. hi the hilly 
parts of the ha»jiU>, wliare they are eHjHHiially 
reverenced, they ant often wornlupped in the form 
of stones and the like, the <iiHtinctive emhhmi of 
their votaries hein^^ a. silver sUkjI, a cyliiuirical 
ornament worn on a thread roumi theneek.^ Tlic 
Ghirth tribe erec.t a small shrine or a pOiar teiring 
a relief in stone of the hmt ^of the ddtih ; he is 
worshipped every morning like the other house 
gods, or at least on Sunday. The Gathii tribe oher 
a sack, a stick of rostjwood, a crutch, san<lais, and 
a thick cAike of bread to him, regarding him as a 
wandering ascetic.'^ 

Another class of Hindu saints is that of the 
bhagats\ or sect leaders, of whom the most im- 
portant are Kabir {(/.t;.) with hi- f-ma-esMirs, Ktoil- 
nand, said to be the founder of the bhagats^ and 
Ntoideo, the cotton-printer, who has become the 
patron saint of the Chliimhas, or dyers of tlie 
ranjab.^The saint Giiga or (tugg^ is of another 
type. He is also known as Zahir Pir, which is 
usually taken to mean Hhe saint apparent*; but 
Harikishan Kaul * says that the proper femm of the 
word is Zahrii, ^poistmous/ because while in Ms 
cradle he sucked the head of a snake. He is re- 

f arded as an incarnation of Naga Kaja, the snake- 
ing, and there seems good reason to believe that 
he is a snake-godling turned into a saint.® 

3. Saint-worship on the N.W, Frontier. --Saint- 
worship in its mtmt primitive hum ajiptiars among 
the savage Musalmto tribes of the N.w. b'rontier. 

‘Nowhere are miat« held in grenkr worship than la the 
Brtetii country. A place without shrine l« a place to be 
avoided; a 8 hrinrio«s road U nulwky, unsafe. 

Happily there are very few of <“ithvr. For thr jdirijw*'? 

of the Uniliui country are not the domed jihrines one .jces In 
Bela and the Kachhi and o<va?iiionally in Jhaiawaii, hut rourrh 
piles of stones, strewn alwit almost at random, often surrounded 
l>y a low wall. They can be descried from afar by the raj^ 
and tatters tliat flutter from the c^oUeetion of rmles stuck up 
over them, Thouj^h a shrine is often tha actual grave of jswim 
saint, almost anything Bcerns to serve an esense. One shrine 
may mark the spot where the mhit disappeared heK»w the earth ; 
another the »pc 4 witere ho lendormed womo miraede ; aiiutioT, 
more ijumUh? in oriji'in, hut none tin* h'S'i w-orehipful for that, 
the Bjtoi where be said his prru-rrs. IIP her come all w*ho are in 
need, sit-kness, or any other jwlvcriity, to entreat the paint for 
the fuUUnu’utof tiunr dcidrvs, vowiuj; to sai'rifici?' this or that In 
roturu-'-lhe liarren woman to pray tor idiildrcn, the sick to pray 
for health, the traveller for ?i fejifc return from hH travels, the 
hutttor for luck in thc‘ idwnc, llanl by numi shrines of hitrh 
reverence Umre aw mcriflcial altars, where the aiti‘iiidaut.» 
preside at the ?< 4 tcrifiee and receive a sot iiortlon of the ftesh as 
their wage lM‘fore it iis distributed in idmn, . , . t 4 omo shrines 
there arc in which lar^Kh poHahed and, to all seeminit, 

chiselled with dcvot'Ctl caw, Ofiotpy the pl»c.c of honour in the 
niche towards which the worshippers direct their prayers. In 
a certain i’ha-tai shrine there stands a stone, alniut wo hnst 
htirh, with a flat has© and a roumied, hullet-Mhaped head, too 
lifdiko, it would seem, to be other than the cottiafiomt work cd 
mcn*s hands. 1 % b bawl to uvokt tho cmiclufion that In this 
far-off alirinc the ph»u« Mmahnan h bowing his hml alt un- 
wlltinidy before a an ancient rriiiy of pro- Islamic 

‘Thehtnief of the Hindus in Mtihammadmi sainfs is nearly m 
p^vat a# llmt of the Muhamimulans tlicmK^dvcs, tHlj^Tinm^es am 
made by the Hindus to the shrines of the various Mufalman 
who lure believed to have power to curt disvaws, give 
ehildron, mal perform all kinds of mimeIcB. One of the most 
favourite of pd^rhnau© is iBfifth Ifllawal on the VVindhar 
river near Sonwmam hi lais Ucla. Tht- Hindus have gone so far 
as to name the stream whicdi pojwes the shrine of Shah ihlawal 
the Oanp®, and tht ashes of the dead are throam into its 
vmfcer.'i? 


4, The orthodox Muhammadan saints. — The 
orthodox saints of kliim in indiia form a hetero- 

1 JCit, Wl, %ix., Punjab^ pt. I 1X4 1 

2 H. A. Eose, A gimar^ tif tbe Tribes and Cmtes af the 
Punjab and ATJf. Frontier Propinm, H,, Laljoro, lDU- 14 , E. 

m, ms. 

3 /b. iL 417 , 106 ; XCM, mv., pt 1 . 122 ; K C. 

Temple, qf the Punjab, Bombay, 1 SS 4 -S 5 , ii. d-i, $X A 

Ml account of these worthtes will bt found in H. H. Wilson, 

and Leeturu m% the JtidMmi of the Himim, L, bomion, 
IStH : O. A, Oriersou, * Modern Veruaetdar literm-ture of Hindu- 
sten/ Jd.SB, pt. i. 

JCB, mi, Kiv., Pimjab, pt I Ml. 
s Ihbcteo«,i>. 116 ; Temple, 1 121 , ill 
6 ICF, VJil, iv., JSmluehiMan, p, 6if, 

I /&., xmi, V, p. 47. 


geneous grmxp. Among tlm itpldifnl ta 
are *ohl, ‘rtiverpm!'; im/i, ‘<*m! pin* im very 
imar*;' gnfbf UlxW * pivot,’ tin? *h*gri*r *!f 

sanctity among Muhiim miiitH*, ‘one fo 

whom we can cry for help* ; buzurg] * liif^h ' ; 
‘abstinent.’ ‘aKcetic/; \tbid, ‘a woridiippvr pif 
(jrodj*; mhki ‘a Iravplkir,’ a Syfi formjyio/./’, 
‘one who is poor in this wight of God*; 
mir, vihjuh, ‘chief,’ Kt'C nrl, HaiKiA 

AND Martyek (Mah.'imuin'hin in Imlia). 

5. Martyrs. — 'I’lic Ai.’ihir ivord for ‘iimityr* 
used in India is nhtthid, ‘one who ip'. a 

witness/ the perfect martyr insk^diHiuti^d idAnubbi 
being one %vho hm been Killed in n o/. ,<* ro. 
ligious war/ The sitw of haltle^ v.Gi fl:; -.'i .fi* 
other * infidels’ are know u a - ‘ t rt-,- ^ uf nnulyi 
{g(mj 4 -skthtMn). h i- rt many of 

these Bhrines are visited by Hindus, who ii»^e 
themselves adopted the cult, as among the Himht 
and Bikh of the Panjfib, wln^se tribal 
{jailwrd) sometimes commemorates im 
who was a martyr, the spot bcniig markt*d by a 
mound of earth or a masonry slirin«% roiiml who li 
the bridegroom wirlks and Ik>ws IiIh head lit his 
wedding/ Bdr Sadi, a Chibh Ilajpiif, died by a 
violent death in the reign of A urmr and in 
venerated as a martyr. The MiilMimmmlan hram h 
of the sept oiler the sealp-locks of tliiiir cliildren jh, 
hk tomb, and, until this rite k |wrlor!tP.kh Ike 
child k not considered to be a true Cliibit, and hk 
mother is not allowed to eat meat/ 

to®sATO&a-”B« th® litemtur® cuutod te tti« aufticlfc 

W. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Inudar. .■ 1. In- 
troductory.-— The hh*.'i <>i luei * ./J:i '/ 

will of course. <iii!er gready in v;,riou. f< h . . ‘s 
HyKtem.H. Whilst all will invohn? w 

character and life arui, gcnendlviit ha ,, h* 
cence to others, in M»me then* will bt* id.^n roji.. . ' 
the ideas of ascetickm, <»r inrfni/iy »d’ 
and even^ absorption in the Hivinuy, 
the iiddit 4 <.m of extraordinary HUpernattiKiI |ae/ . 
such as dm gifts of minudc-workiiig and pn-ipInN ) . 
Tim Induin rtdinions alihrd many ilbrriaMHm b: 
these ideas. I’crhaps 11 more ^rern'ral loriujc/,, 
would he that of the most perfeii *'onlouid‘y in 
lift* and c.omim*t to the Idcak and prcf'epf’- ol’ ihtt 
p;trflcnlar inidi to which the Kaint bchuig- and oi 
wiiicii lie h Iookt*d uptm m a hero or mou'"L 4 he 
Zoroastrian Idea of j-aintship is Himple am: -by 
delhied. At no era of itn devclopmeiii In,.. 
hlca of ascetkkm twer cnteretl Into t|o’ eirmr«-pt/ 
As M. N. lihalla writes, bpeakinjt of the ihuun* 
timology : 

‘Th© Kurwistma insist \n i«©)rc % %imt in 
thought. He in the mm whest^ an^'skut tor fbv a 4 '.A?i (<4 

the world I® to live in snrlrtv arwl to ihr .^->4 

^rmvmmm of the hm fortunate of fie ttr 

who swJBiunetj ih# dote* rbv is 4 i . Afi'.tfd r 

mid brBiaviiiw Ins tew. Tlte Zum.c»irlan 4 ,rn ih i %i, t r 

tor the scH-e4u<tred aelf, Iw iw.rnlb'-i'S tor tia- *"* 

that iia 4 fishly iweks his own perwwi 'A4.h.!u! - 

tribuito^ his mite to th® upUE <4 biuurtia?’: ai'.-l 

rv^rcaemltonof swkty,aBWeflaHtherMton;|-tj<.w! t 
in nut to mtich the b»*luveU nf tlrotaai 1 b.-- a.e k- >4.1,-,' ^ ^ 

lives in Urn warlti at jm- ami Vkiiimni Kv, , ■ ,f 

teenn the worW of swthity. . , . Th® ifm deu-zO-r 
dme nut withdraw frein Hw emtmnf nl aim to 
bkssmi cuinpatiy of tlnisaal/ ^ 


} ‘Ate not, veHh% fruaute CauiiVii, pi of iciill) o! Oml ilu'\ mi 

whom is no » CIA 

*- nuitla% Jth 

3 ijuPtui, «. 165: ‘Count not thorn who w« klltod m may 
of Cm! a#i fftmi, but livtof wish tin? Ij^ard/ 

« ntm. n. im. 

® /to il. 16 *^; for hair al tomlif pt , 

Thr Art, nUl. I. Ill : *ff the uf I , r, 

ejipolafly at ptite'rty, b BOffiiilitora intesiib'd hi 
divuic tetonfs to wimm \t to «fffereii by fefdf,fr.r er life ’--.".t 
tlmm, w® eaa llw tolter umieMaud , , . ptftM.re 

ol frffrrinit todf h* the dvioL* 

CitoSMiv <f»ntonl 

2 Mmm»trian Tlmokgih New fork, Mil, p* 11 
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All this is practically true of the Mazdean 
religion throughout its history and in all its stages. 
It is the characteristic difference between Mazde- 
ism and all forms of Hinduism, with its yogis, 
sannydsis, or faglrs. But, more than this, 
Dhalla’s last sentence hints at the absence of 
another element, which has led J. H. Moulton, in 
his posthumous work, to say : 

‘ One who loves and reveres Zarathushtra confesses with keen 
reluctance that saintship seems less easy to find in his com- 
munity than in some religions which are far inferior in the ap- 
prehension of Truth. The reader will have realized ere this 
that with all its grandeur and purity Zoroastrianism as a whole 
has a certain coldness.’ i 

In other words, there is lacking, as above remarked, 
the element of personal ‘ devotion ’ to the Deity, 
so conspicuous not only in India but also, e.g., in 
the Sufis of Persia. As Moulton puts it, * Love is 
not the power that inspires the Gathas. The very 
word is practically absent from them.’^ 

The Avestan word that corresponds to our ‘ saint ’ 
is ashman {a^avan, pi. a§aono), a derivative of the 
substantive asha {aSa), whether used as an abstract 
term signifying ‘righteousness,’ ‘holiness’ — the 
Old Persian arta, so common as an element in 
proper names, corresponding etymologically with 
the Skr, rta, * established order,’ ‘ divine law,’ 
‘truth,’ ‘right,’ and the Latin ritus — or as the 
name of the archangel or genius Asha, the personi- 
fication of these ideas, originally conceived as an 
attribute of Ahura Mazda ‘ within the hypostasis 
of deity.’ ® Ashavan is strictly opposed to dr&gvant, 
the latter indicating a follower of Angra Mainyu, 
the spirit of evil, and his daevas, the former an 
adherent of Ahura Mazda, the supreme deity, and 
his ‘ good law.’ ^ In this sense, then, it may be used 
in general of all good Zoroastrians, like ‘ saints ’ in 
the NT. But it also indicates specially the chief 
and most illustrious members of the Faith, and of 
course, Kar Zarathushtra himself.® Among 

those to whom the title of ashavan is specifically 
given in the Avesta we find such heroes of the 
Faith as Frashaostra, Jamasp, Vishtaspa (the 
Prophet’s royal patron), Hvovi (the Prophet’s 
wife). 

2, Cult of the saints. — Under this heading must 
come the special homage paid to those enigmatical 
beings, the fravashis of the holy ones.® Among 
the xashts there is a very long ‘litany of the 
saints,’ the Farvardin Yasht,"^ devoted to these 
personages — at least 336 in number — which Dar- 
mesteter likens to ‘a Homer’s catalogue.’® The 
last 27 are the names of female saints, either 
married or ‘ holy maids,’ headed by Zarathushtra’s 
wife Hv5vi ana his three daughters. The great 
bulk of the names in the catalogue are quite un- 
known ; some are of mythical personages ; a con- 
siderable number are of the Prophet’s patrons and 
chief disciples, headed by his own name. Like 
the other Yashts, this * litany ’ is of comparatively 
late date, so we are not surprised to find here and 
there certain miraculous powers attributed to 
some of the saints. But it is more interesting to 
note that it not only embraces ‘ the first man,’ 
Gayo Meretan, and winds up with Saoshyant, the 
future Saviour, who is to come at the end of the 
world, but includes also a number of those person- 
ages paoiryb-ticaeska, ‘men of the Old Law,’ 
who were believed to have worshipped Ahura 
Mazda and held his religion even before the coming 
of Zarathushtra, and who may be strictly compared 
to the Patriarchs of the OT before the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. To each name of the litany is attached 
the verb yammaide, ‘ we worship (or venerate).’ 

A Tht Tremwr& cf the Magi, London, 1917, p. 194 f, 

3 Ib. p. 195. ® /&. p. 24. ^ See art. Ormazd. 

5 Passim, in both G&thds and Later Avesta— once even with- 
out his name (Yt. xii. 1, ‘ the Saint’). 

« See art. Fravasiii. 7 yu xiu. 

8 xxiii. C18S3] 179. 


^ In the later Pahlavi, or so-called ‘patristic,’ 
literature the term arta, exactly corresponding to 
the Old Persian, as opposed to the Zend or Avestan 
form, is used as an epithet like our ‘ saint,’ applied 
once at least to Zaratllsht (Zarathushtra) himself, 
and especially to Viraf, the Mazdean Dante, whose 
famous visit to hell and heaven is the subject 
matter of the Artd-i Vlrdf Ndmak,^ which may be 
exactly translated ‘ the Book of Saint Viraf.’ ^ 

3. Martyrs. — Strictly speaking, a martyr is one 
who lays down his life in the cause of his religion 
or faith. There is a fairly unanimous tradition 
that the prophet Zarathushtra himself ended his 
life in this manner with 80 of his priests. The 
whole story is gone into with great wealth of detail 
and careful weighing of evidence by A. V. Williams 
J ackson in his life of the Prophet. ® Briefly summed 
up, it comes to this : 

During the last twenty years of Zarathushtra’s life there were 
waged ‘ holy wars ’ between the Iranian king Vishtaspa, the Pro- 
phet’s convert — who has been styled the Constantine or the Ethel- 
bert of his religion— and the Turanian Arejataspa, or Arjasp, the 
great enemy of the Faith. A dispute abour tribute is said to 
have been the pretext of the Turanian invasions ; ‘ the actual 
round for difficulty, however, seems to have been the religious 
ifference ; for Vishtasp's adoption of the new Faith really lies 
at the basis of the trouble.’ ^ The tradition is that it was 
during the second invasion, in all probability 683 B.O., that 
Zarathushtra with the other priests was massacred whilst at 
worship in the fire-temple (according to some at Balkh), and ‘the 
fire was quenched with their blood.’ The Greek legend about 
the Prophet’s death by lightning seems to be quite apocryphal. 

The celebrated ‘ magophonia,’ or slaughter of 
the Magi, under the Acli3emenid monarch Darius 
(521 B.c.) can hardly be reckoned in this category 
of martyrdoms ; for it is by no means certain that 
these ‘ Magi ’ were really Zoroastrians, whilst, on 
the other hand, the bloody execution was a politi- 
cal measure rather than a religious persecution. 
Alexander the Great, after liis overthrow of the 
Persian monarchy, though he was always referred 
to in subsequent Mazdean literature as ‘the ac- 
cursed Alexander’ {gajastah Alaksagdar) and 
credited with tlie wanton destruction by fire of the 
greater part of the original Avesta, adopted a 
policy of conciliation with the Persians, and no 
religious persecution or martyrdom marked his 
reign. But the Arab conquest (A.D. 641) brought 
witli it violent persecution of the Mazdean religion 
and real martyrdom for the few unhappy adherents 
of the national Faith who refused to adopt the 
creed of Islam, or did not succeed in making their 
escape from Persia, like the small band of ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers,’ the forbears of the modem Parsis of 
India. The great majority of the people seem to 
have been thus forcibly ‘ converted ’ to Muham- 
madanism— it is said at the rate of 100,000 a day® 
— so that the number of those who laid down their 
lives instead of apostatizing must have been rela- 
tively small, and no record of them seems to have 
been kept.® 

Litbraturb. — S ee the ordinary translations and commentaries 
of the Avesta, and the writings of Dhalla, Moulton, and 
Williams Jackson as quoted in the footnotes. 

L. C. Casartelli. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Japanese).— The 
true national religion of Japan, i,e, Shinto, knows 
neither saints nor martyrs. T he absence of martyrs 
is easily explained. A martyr, in the proper sense 
of the word, is a man who suffers torture and even 
death to testify to the truth of his religious faith. 
Now, at the dawn of Japanese history we find 
Shinto firmly established as an official religion, its 

1 Ed. M. Haug and E. W. West, The Booh of Arda-Viraf 
Bombay, 1872. 

2 See the present writer's * The Persian Dante,’ in TAe Dastwf 
Woshana Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1918; and J. J. Modi, 
Pmte Papers, do. 1914. 

8 ZoroaMsr, New York, 1901, pp. 102-132. 

4 Jackson, p. 106. 

8 D. F. Karaka, Bist. of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 23. 

6 Of. art, Pbrsecution (Muhammadan). 
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origin lost in legend j later, when Jluddln«m wan 
introduced, itn triumphal progrewH, largely due to 
the ecleciiciKm of the JajsaneHe, entaiit><i nojjermv 
cntion of the partisauH of the ancient worship* If 
we take tlie word 'martyr’ in the hroad<ir HeuKO of 
a man who aufforH death for piny nolde cauHO;— for 
the defence of a. particular idea or of a political 
opinion — we find innurnemhle exainplea in the 
history of a heroic people like the dapancMe, even 
in modern times ; but these are not martyrn in tlie 
normal sense, the sense in which we speak of 
Christian martyrs. 

As regards saints, their non-appearance in Shinto 
is simply due to their eonfxision with the gmls. 
An expression which appears continually In 
Japanese literature is * the and the hoioke^' 
* the gods [of Shmtb] and the saints [of Buddhism]/ 
meaning the whole spiritual world of tiie twm re- 
ligions. Whilst Buddhism has practically no gods, 
but simply saints, Shintd has, properly speaking, no 
saints, but only gods. It does not, like Buddhism, 
reserve its admiration exclusively for men who, by 
their wisdom and intelligence, usually through 
several successive exintenc’es, have finally reached 
the perfection of Buddhas. Nor luw it, like 
Christianity, a special cat(‘gory for the souls of 
the faithful who, austairu'd hy diviiui grace, have 
died in the observance of {“<*riain rcligioiis virtm^s, 
have earned fame by miracUjs, an<l been anHigned 
a place in paradise by tludr living adorers. In 
Shinto those who would be called saints by 
Buddhists or Christians are enrolled directly in 
the ranks of the deities, with the same rights as 
nature-powers or ancestors famed for achievements, 
services, useful discoveries, or other merits equally 
unconnected with sanctity. This conception 
ap|)ears very natural when we remember the 
extremely vague and relative character of tlie 
Japanese kami. See art. Herokh aN!> Hkuo- 
GODS (Japanese). Michel Ekvon. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Jewish).~-Juda. 
ism has its martyrs and its mar tyrol ogles, its saints 
and its specialized teafdungs on .saintliness; but 
the position held by these in the Synngoguc and 
its liturgy is far less prominent Uu/u tlmt. h<dd in 
the Christian Church by the parallel literature. 
The Jew understood the word * saint* {MdMit 
AAvH, or tMdik) in cpiite a cUlienmt sense. He 
wm never made an object of religious worship, 
whether in life or in death ; and the Chnstkii idea 
of the canonization of saints on account of their 
eminently pious and pure lives i.s quite foreign to 
Jewish theology, which has nothing analogous tr> 
the Acta and the ArM Santtormn of 

the older Church. Whilst the Christian Church 
celebrated the anniversaries of tixe deaths of its 
saints by the intensely mystic fommlm connected 
with the sacrifice of tim Mjiss, tlie Synagogue 
lca>ked upon the heroes of the faith as ^ew.s wdm 
had fmlluled the Law with heart, soul, and might, 
and who, if the neces.siiy arose, would have under- 
gone torttire and death rather than infringe its 
commands. Many of these saints certainly did 
laydown their lives for the Law, but timir claim 
to sainthood is baaed not upon tim fact of their 
martyrdom but upon the exemplary Jewish life 
which they led. Nevertiicless, tlm Synagogue 
perpetuated the memory of these martyred siiints 
in a prayer commencing ‘ Ab Hii-rilhfimim ’ (* Father 
of Mercies *), which was, and still is at this day, 
recited in all places of worship on the last clays of 
festivals, on the Day of Atonement, and on tlie 
Sabbaths preceding the feast of Fentecost and the 
0th of Ab (the anniversary of the destruction of 
Jerusalem). 

But there was another way — one partaking 
rather of a religxo-secular eharm^ter— in whicdi the 


memoncH of sainls and martyrs wort* kept from 
fading. The custom aroM* among the 4v\v^ *4 
mcdhi^val Kuropc of c<u»piliug >|S 

lintH w'hich, <iHgmally knenvn as r 
{iju 'Book of Records aftcrwjirds hi'cmm* gmici*' 
ally known m * Mentor- ibnikH ’ {i bfrin, , 

went made of the names of martyrs am! of 
localiticH in which they tm*t their Tiio;*c 

* Memor- Books* were poHseasml hy many a mcdian’al 
aynagogue, ami the content-s wrrn* read out to the 
congrtfgation during service <m Imly dayn ami mt 
the Day of Atonement. The * .Mmmtr Jlot^ks ' biifj 
some resemblance to the lo-.-o*!.. h , haidari , 
and martyndfjgie.H of the Ib'Mfo'fU < .n,. diurcli 
—but only in form ; in matter they are 
and characteristically Jew inh. I'iie ohjoci oi the 
compilation seeniB to have Imm not so much tJua 
of inciting to prayer on kdiaif^of I he dt^ad- a 
practice by no means (o-t'f-prHtidnt :.f in Jewino 
worshijj— as that of ]*n-erwa'; oe- f-r lire ge!iera< 
tions tne inner history or inv;;! The 

names recorded in these liHis—the carliysi ext mu 
specimen being the Utmk nf rg, 

begun in 12it6 by a scribe, Isaiws !«ri Haimnd hi 
Meiningen, and presented to the comitiuiiily ni 
NUrcmlierg at the deification of one t»f it's hyim.* 
gogties in 1206— are prlm-ipnllv , Ih-:; 1, by ito 
means entirely, those et .bru T lii; , y, 
their great Talmudic bssming nr ibr . sitdi. 
able qualities as phihmthropiibi or coiiitniiimJ 
workers. The entire bimk, in wlileli titiiiioroii'* 
entries were made after 1296, ^wfw lilted by S. 
BalfekP in 1896-98, and conlaiiM, bokks iwoioh 
( in Hebrew) and pra.y*-i,- fin* tlm hcn^c-?- who >»lccp 
their last sleep, an efshnratc martyrology wliicli m 
introduced by a summary of ftie per'^ccut ion* 
Huficred by the Jews of Fraro and} * h i :imuv 
1096 {the year of the hir.u i!(i« 

nmnes of the martyrs between hi96 ami L’tlP, cod 
a list of towns ami vilhigcH in uhmh aimnd ^lU 
martyrdoms tt>ok place at tin* time iU‘ tio* ld;«ck 
Dcjifli (l.'Ms~49). It is of thiH hlomi-Htaincil inohud 
of riewish hiunry. stretehing down to tint Rib, 
cent., that (Iractz says i 

*Tltc pcm^nif icRS aiicj i»cr»4a(‘rc:* cf 

miiiUity ton! jmkI tmly ciUt's-nc-^! v.- 

tinman hath hv Uit' ,m<i ^4% ^ r, 

aim mid ptirimrf otsiR of ividcU wit*** tn hofusir'C** Ui.*- ks 
nuirk thvm with cim'^nirnomi hrmcK f.v Uk'#-. «>* 

suHdt*. . . . htth’ h* Uc* .h-n 1 li-t- *, 

imdi-r nmjicr irovmimcnt. fsr umhT mi.ioinx L-r 
under the cm? no Icmh than ui»di*r tin: sdic'T.'' 

The medimval Jewish communities which sufibred 
the greatest nuriiWrs of martyrdoms were mI 
Wf»rms (RMWl and 1649}, Dologrm llPPfi';, Mnv* hs'c 
{ 1096 and 1:149), Blols (IITIb 
Troyes (BiHH), Navarro fLTiH), Amf'dmrv 
ami Erfurt (1649). Accoriling to Ann// tlie c*uo 
muni ties of Cologne, VVornr^, and a iVw' 

other cities in the Khine di‘drici ob»>er^*'*d Led d;i) 
in memory of the saints am! martyrs %\hu pen -bed 
*for the Banetiiicatiou of fho Name* duiing fhc 
Fir.st Crusade (BSfi). 

Mention must here be made of ouc except ionally 
striking martyrology to be n*mel in the %tidrii'dac 
litoature ami known as the 
(‘tlie MhiniHlyoi the Ten Martyrs^) 01 
.Torn pthn Midra-'h beginninx^ viEli tim woo!-, 
‘‘These do I rmnember '' 1. There are lour 
versions of this, (?ach tllUVring from tlc' utmt^ in 
various fwiints ofyietfdjT The work Isa i.ixchee 
of the Uaonic periiH! of Itabblnie Utirmiiirf* and 
a curious emWilHbmenfc of the niirratives givt-u hi 
many imBmges of the Babylonbwi TahiimramI Dse 

I i>a# MartpruPi^fmm dc# *Vaml/fr,frr Iw rilik 

! (W. «/ t/t#f Ktiy. tr., bm«len, isju, In. 

3 uk dm \ fto 
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early Palestiniaia Midrashim^ of how ten great 
and saintly teachers of the Law suffered martyr- 
dom in the reign of Hadrian for having, in defiance 
of an imperial edict, founded schools for the study 
of the Tdrdh. The ten martyrdoms are represented 
as having taken place on one and the same day, 
which is contrary to the Talmudic view. This was 
most probably done with the intention of heighten- 
ing the effect on the reader. These ten martyrs 
were all of them 'saints’ in the real Jewish sense 
of that term — ^men of exceptional learning in the 
Law and of spotless conduct, whose single-minded, 
self-sacrificing zeal in the cause of the propagation 
of the Tdrdh among the masses showed itself in a 
readiness to accept torture and death rather than 
a life in which the Law of God had no place. The 
most famous of the ten is 'Aqiba ben tfoseph (a.d. 
50-130), whose last moments are invested by the 
Eabbinic recorders with an ultra-heroic fortitude. 

Amidst his excruciating agonies he recited the Shema with a 
peaceful smile on his face. Asked by the executioner whether 
he was not a sorcerer, seeing that he appeared to feel no pain, 
‘Aqiba replied : ‘ I am no sorcerer, but am overcome with joy 
at the thought that the opportunity has at last been given me 
of carrying out the Deuteronomic precept, “ And thou shalb love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.”’ He expired with the word ‘,One' (i.e. 
confession of the Divine Unity) on his lips. 

The deaths of several of the remaining nine 
martyrs are ornamented with highly-coloured 
details which are purely legendary. It lias ever 
been, and still is to-day, the custom of the Syna- 
go^e to recite the martyrdom of these ten sainted 
Babbis in a special selihah [i.e, pr^er for forgive- 
ness) on the Day of Atonement. The sdihah is a 
poem based on the above-mentioned ‘Mid'rash of 
the Ten Martyrs.’ Another poetic form of it 
appears in the Klnahy commencing with the words 
' Cedars of Lebanon,’ recited in all orthodox syna- 
gogues on the 9th of Ah. 

It remains now to state more explicitly what, in 
the Jewish view, constitutes the quality of saintli- 
ness and the title to the dignity of sainthood. As 
has already been said, one need not have under- 
gone martyrdom in order to be regarded as a saint ; 
and the fact that many among the latter order 
became martyrs is but one of the accidents of 
history. M. H. Luzzatto has aptly characterized 
the Jewish standpoint thus : 

‘ Whosoever loveth God the Creator with a true love will not 
think that he has acquitted himself of this duty of love by 
merely following out the religious rules which are practised by 
Jews generally. He will rather resemble the loving son who 
carries out the father’s wish to an extent far beyond what the 
father expects of him — and all for the purpose of causing him 
additional pleasure.’ ^ 

In other words, saintliness is a higher stage of 
religious lojmlty transcending all idea of law or 
rule. The Talmud expresses it thus ; 

* Sanctify thyself even in that which is permitted to thee.’ s 

Such is the saintliness which in the Talmud and 
all the Jewish mediaeval theology is termed 
Mslduth. The doer of it {i.e. the Msid) does not 
wait for a distinct commandment. His service of 
God is prompted and sustained by his own inner 
instincts untrammelled by any instruction from 
without. One possession, however, is indispens- 
able to him — learning. The saint must he a man 
of learning ; and only a man of learning can be a 
saint.'* The Mishnah speaks ironically of the 
'illiterate saint,’ stigmatizing him as belonging to 
those undesirables ' who turn the universe into a 
chaos * ; ^ and the Talmud describes such an * illiter- 
ate saint ’ as ' one who would see a woman drown 
without giving her a helping hand because of the 
rule forbidding a man to look upon a woman.’® 

1 See, T.B. 'Ahddah Zarahy 17&, 18a ; Ber. 616 ; Sanh. 
14a ; Lam. RabMh. ii. 2, 

2 See MmsUout YegMrlm, Amsterdam, 1740, cb. xviii. 

» T.B. Tebdmdthy 20a. ^ Of. Mishndh Ah6th, ii. 6. 

® Mishndh v. ® T.B. Sdtdh. 216. 


I Besides the saints mentioned in the early part 
of this article as having undergone martyrdom, 
the following who were not martyrs stand out 
prominently: Hillel the Elder (30 B.O.-A.D. 10), 
who at his death was eulogized as 'the saint, the 
meek, the disciple of Ezra’;^ R. Htina and R. 
9isda (4th cent. A.D.), whose prayers for rain were 
very efficacious Mar Zutra (4th cent. A.D.), who, 
when finding it necessary to rebuke a disciple and 
pnt him under the ban (Mrem), would first exercise 
these inflictions on himself and then on the disciple.® 
The typical Jewish saint of the Middle Ages is R. 
J ndah ben Samuel H 5 . ^^sid of Regensburg (f 1217), 
who wrote, in Hebrew, a famous ethical work 
(Sefer ^dsidlm) which contains various original 
and quaint maxims relating to this order. The 
mediaeval hdsld was usually saint and mystic 
combined. Superior holiness, independence of 
' law,’ and a partial withdrawal from things earthly 
brought about a state of communion with the divine 
which is the prime incentive to the mystic life. 

Liteeattjeb. — I n addition to the literature already alluded to 
ee A. Neubauer, *Le Memorbuch de Mayence,’ in RBJ iv. 
[1887] Iff. ; H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juderiy Leipzig, 1866-78, iv. 
161 ff. ; S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology y 
London, 1909, pp. 199-218; JBy s.vv. ‘Martyrology,’ ‘ Martyrs, 
the Ten,' * Saint and Saintliness.’ J. AbeLSON. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Muhammadan). 
— I. Relation of the two terms, — The saints of 
Islam are commonly regarded as martyrs, but the 
latter terra is of wider application than the word 
‘saint.’ Those who die in the 'holy war’ {jihad) 
are martyrs, but not necessarily saints. 

2 . General prevalence of the veneration of 
saints. — Every neighbourhood in the Muslim world 
has its patron saint and in addition recognizes the 
claims of saints elsewhere. There are also saints 
who belong to the universal community of believers 
rather than to the special shrines where they are 
honoured. To this class belong the Prophet, the 
first three TchalifahSy *Ali, his two sons, the Khidr, 
the greatest of the OT worthies, and possibly 
some others. 

3 . Names. — ^The common Arabic term for a saint 

is for a martyr it is shahid. The former 

implies more precisely one who is near, a friend 
{i.e. of God) ; it is usually applied to living saints, 
hut is very generally employed of the dead. The 
term is also used regularly in a secondary sense for 
the tombs of the saints. Shahid is, primarily, one 
who gives testimony as an eye-witness, then one 
who seals his testimony with his blood (commonly 
employed in the plural shuhadd of those who are 
killed fighting the battles of Islam). The living 
saint, particularly, is spoken of as the shaikh, in 
the same honorific way as we make use of ' elder,’ 
though with more intensive meaning. Zdhid has 
a special reference to the ascetic self-denial of the 
eminently pious. SdHh has in view rather the 
hermit saint who retires from the common life to 
dwell in the desert. The Sufi is a member of the 
mystical movement called in Islam Sufiism {q.v.). 
The Sufi may he a saint, hut the term does not 
necessarily declare that he is. 

4 . Attitude of Islam towards saint- worship. — 
(«) Sunnis . — Since the days of al-Ghazali (I2th 
cent. A.D.) the Sunnite branch of Islam (excepting 
the Hanbalite school) has given its approval to the 
cult of the saints. The orthodox teachers claim 
that what is accorded the saint is not worship. 
Nor is there any thought of the saint having 
power in himself to answer prayer. The Qur’an 
and the Sunnah recognize intercession on the part 
of those favoured by Allah, and the orthodox 
Sunnis say that there is no cult of saints beyond 
the permissible seeking of their help as mediators 

1 T.B, S6tdhy 486. 2 gee T.B. Ta'dnlthy 22a, 6. 

8T.B. m^Hmtany 17a. 
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with God. The more intelligent may approach 
Allah in thin ortluxhjx way, Init the va?<t tnajority 
of unthinking Munlims the wall an being 

a proper objec-t of woMiip and in laniwdf the 
source of blessing. Tlie Bedawin and the Kabyle 
tribes of N. Africa, with ilmfellalim of Egypt and 
Syria, may employ plirases which seem to imjdy 
an orthodox attitude, but in reality the saint is a 
far more real God to them than Alhlli is. If the 
orthodox teachers of t!m Sunnis were not comp(dIed 
to accept the facts of the situation, they wmiud see 
that the general practice of Isilim as to the saints 
was a violation of the Qnr’ftn and the Btinnah. 
It imperils the unique deity of Alhlh and leads 
directly to shirks the * association * of other objects 
with iiim in woreiiip. It sets aside the author- 
ity of the Prophet in adopting a basis of religion 
which is in conllict with the primary sources 
sanctioned by him. 

(b) SMaks-^Tlm Shfahs are enthusiastic wor- 

shippers of the saints, and their writers especially 
have been responsible for the production of 
martyroiogies and other literature relating to them. 
Persia has been the home of Muslim mysticism. 
It is the native soil of the 9hfl movcimmt, and 
within S'Sfiism there is provided a prescribed dis- 
cipline for saintship. The whole Bhi'ah movement 
is one which gathers round tlxe idea of a ^ Holy 
Family,' and most of all about the aulFerings of 
the ‘People of the House/ as the family of All 
and the Prophet's daughter P'atinm were styled. 
In the ‘ People of the Souse' (Ahlu there 

has been found a conspicuous invitation calling 
their followers to saintship, and in the spiritu^ 
atmosphere char^^e<i with emotion excited by tlieir 
pains and sacrifices there has been a powerful 
stimulus to imitation. The Stiffs have gone beyond 
loyalty to recognised authority m understood by the 
Shfah. Their ideal is a life in which law and 
authority have no place anti the notion of oliedi- 
ence is excluded. For this reason the orthotlox 
Sh!*ah8 are jealously suspicions of the professors | 
of saintship among the S5fiff«. The saints of the i 
Shl*ah provinces have Very oft«m buHcd their I 
claims upon alleged descent from the holy imatm : i 
tliey are .wiyyicA nobility. They are in pari-i :.o j 
numerous that their number has become a Mibj<'rt \ 
of innocent jesting. The Persians, m w<dl tfu? 
Berbers of K. Africa, are more favourable to 
women saints titan are the Arabs. 

(c) Hnnbalitfins , — ^Thc Hanbalites find no room for 
the cult of the saints. They hold that it is con- 
trary to the QurYm ami the Bunnaln To this the 
other Sunnites, who arc favouralde to the cult, 
answer that it is supported by the ConsenKus of 
Islim through hundreds of years. The Hiinbab 
lies do not deny the authority of the Oommmxm 

but claim that properly umkr- 

stomi. embrfwes only the agreed opinion of tlie first 
age of Isblm. Tlie Consensus of the Companions 
of the Prophet condemns the offering of worship to 
any but Alllih, and tliis, mlded to the voice of 'the 
other great authorities, Qur’an and Tradition, is 
deemed^ to be decisive against the practice. The 
Hanbalite scIkkA has made its influence felt at 
different tinies. 'Umar il., at a date earlier than 
the foundation of the school, had refused to face the 
grave of the Prophet towards Mecca, lest it should 
become a shrine where prayer would be offered to 
the Prophet along with Allah. Ihn Taimiyya, a 
Hanbahte, in tlie 14th cent A.B, wrote against the 
veneration of the wall% including the cult of the 
Prophet's tomb at M^Ina. The latter had become 
part of the prescriptions for the h^fJ and had come 
under Hanbalite censure as bid* a, ‘innovation.' 
Earnestly as Ibn Taimlyya set himself to oppose 
Hm popular favour shown to the saints, heaccom- 
pHsheil little and brought persecuihm upon him- 


self, He died in prison in a.b. and by a 
certain irony of fate caime to Ive regitnii'd nn a rmnt, 
by those who iwfceptiHl hi« views* The Ilanimiilen 
kept alive his juinciploH unfii, ;d fhe rud id iIhj 
IH th cent., the leoiioclaHtiy \\ .'iib.iia crtl^^Nle arrain 
sought to make tjiem tdleclive by fhe 
of tombs and slirinch tlirongbout Arabia ami tbe 
adjacent lands. !Not even the inont vieiernbb^ 
shrines, such as the tombs of the Proplod liiol fin- 
earliest Mai!/ah$ at Medina, and tbe/lirinofi of I be 
great martyrs of the Shf alls •‘•'All, Ho rdn, 'or i tin* 
Uidii—wore spared. Tlie V\ , *•;>,, i 
tion "was iuoTight to an end wlom .^lubammad 
‘Alfs forces finally overcame tlic Walibaldarmy in 
1818* Since that time the WahhiiliH have iJoiiUi 
indeed ropreMUitod by the Wahliabt State in rtmlnii 
Aiabia, i»y groups of cxlrcme fianbalite?4 in the 
oa^terji part- of Arabia, ami by ft few sectiirirH in 
India; but theattciisjn U> cheek siynt-woi^liip has 
been a failure, nor will it ever mirnmnl m huig 
IslAm continues to be what It lm« been for tbb 
years past, 

5. The conception of mintsMp In Itlim. * 
saint isono wlui to Cbai, a ‘ friend of God/ 

In Mam, Its in less advanced Bdigious, ild^ liaw no 
necesnary ethical implit'atlon. H im|iiy flic 
indwelling and inspiral i<m of ‘diviiiity*^ The 
saint hasa .-upi-rnalural epudity by n nf wlikli 
he (or she) is held t<ybe dlnm* brifickiii and by 
some is thought to be invulm-rabb* agaiiirt riiliw'fe 
on either bmly or soul. It G i\m qualify that 
explains the superhuman knomdedgo and fHiVer of 
the saint and makes him the wiiircc of either 
miraculous blessing or terrible and myslerbus 
curses. 

This ‘ light of the saint ' Is mid by Ilia orllimlox 
to come to him w a gift of Gml tliroiiKli tlie iiwlb 
ation of the Prophet. The miracb'K are 

a grace from Ali&li with which He hoiiwirs lli^i 
servant The orthodox will not allow Ihai llm 
mint is by nature more than human nature mm^ 
monly suggests. What Is Myond that is 
ment. In the thought ol the MuGIm/- ■ . *J;;. 
and the Bedawin oi the deHart tlioic i' uub 
conception, namely, that the mint nf a f{n im* 
nature* and can by reason of Ids inltcr^'nt by 
do act : that lie properly within Ho* pott^’r «d' ildd 
and know Ihingn knowabloonlv to a cmo. G b:i'* 
been truly Mtid thaf, in spite of their pieb'- cm of 
Islam, the ignorant iHipulatbuis In tmmy Mu'/im 
lands ha\o but slight spiritual r*b‘ai/nH in i*' 
ligious thought ami feeling with nny oibn 
than the tivifi, Allfdi is at most a name, 
power to stir interest in who If, mnl 
without cfTect in moukiliig their ptir|NS‘^c's 

In the case of each individual nnmt \\m 

a time when he Wgiui to be etiermvil a cam!. 
Those alamt him took note «'♦! eertabi rh^iracfi-r- 
istic features. He was a man wboe'^ thouybi 
hllod with Gml, who lived in God, amt act.*-* 

were moved by God. He wm jmlgeil bn a lumi 
w’ho had renounced desire and hml beeotue rnm- 
pletely passive, a vessel for divine in^phiilioii, a 
receptacle for a depo?‘it ol divine qualifies aiul 
inliuences. To the .soul tlum prepared tlierecome 
such thoughts and impubes m are profatr Ut a lii*» 
secluded, shut off from the avenues of ordinary 
human experience, and shut In to a luirelv wli* 
occupied ex|>crience which is saiimitid\v n ruling 
religious motive. The impresshm i«fidc*bv a man 
of such a motic of life would lie Infalbhly Giai 
of a man/ possessed ’ by divine iiiflmmeos. 
a mysterious human being eiMly fancied hlmndi 
the recipient of iltvlne commuiiit-iidiUH m mm 
appointed to undertake nmrvok. His proofs wero 
subjective and were not easily diiipwlcd by 
Many of the saints hiivo hmt occentriA, 
tivcH, or idiots (not insane). Hncb imthum loivc 
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been thought to be saints because they, too, have 
become emptied receptacles which Allah was to 
fill and use. Their pure souls have been taken 
up to heaven, and what has remained of them was 
esteemed a most meet and fitting vessel of inspira- 
tion. As long as this class of persons was typical 
of what a saint should be, the lesser peculiarities, 
begotten of mere habitual introspection and nega- 
tion of self, procured a reputation for sanctity in 
proportion to their extravagance. 

While many who have achieved saintship did 
not renounce the world and separate themselves 
from their fellow-men, the surest path to saintship 
was found in poverty and a contempt of the world. 
Thus it comes about that the typical garb of the 
saint is that of the beggar and his habit of life is 
that which answers to his garb. Poverty and sanc- 
tity are so far synonymous that the most effective 
counterfeit of the saint is t\\%faqzr^ or beggar — a 
term which still serves to indicate the saint, but is 
also all too commonly made to denote beggars 
who, being such and nothing more, would pass for 
saints. 

The contempt for the world led a fair proportion 
of the saints to a hermit life in the desert or, in the 
case of the SCifis, to a cloister life under the dipc- 
tion of a mursMd, or spiritual director, often in a 
zdwiyah, or community house. Scorn of the world 
also finds expression in another way. The saint 
spurns the esteem of men, deeming it a temptation 
to a divided devotion, and provokes with careful 
deliberation their ill-will. In this way he is the 
more inevitably set apart unto God. With this 
traditional attitude, it is easy to understand that 
in the early days of the khalifa te the * saints ’ were 
in many cases opposed to the government of their 
time and were found allied with seditious move- 
ments and conspiracies. For one or other party in 
a quarrel to obtain the support of some powerful 
shaikh was sure to bring many to that side. The 
saints as a matter of course were generally of the 
revolutionary party ; but they were not always so. 
The illustrious martyr, the imam Rida, was bought 
at a great price to support the policy of the khalV 
fak a\-Mamun, and many of the most influential 
of the shaikhs of Morocco in the 16th cent. A.D. 
were supporters of the reigning rulers. The 
earliest of the Safawid kings of Persia in the 16th 
cent, were themselves saints and enjoyed the spon- 
taneous support of the shaikhs of their time. In 
fact, the saints of the modern period of history 
have been loyal to the powers that be and have 
been held in esteem by them. 

One of the cherished evidences of saintship is the 
inspired dream or the ecstatic vision in which the 
Ihophet, one of the imdmSj or one of the greater 
saints appears to one who is thus shown to be in 
the favour of heaven. The nature of the communi- 
cation granted is not as important as the vision 
itself. 

There is no disapproval of the warlike character 
in a saint. It has always been to the glory of the 
Prophet that he was a man of war ; and, among 
his successors, the holy martyrs ‘AH and Rusain 
acquired an added lustre of saintliness from the 
fact that they were men of proved martial quality. 
In the hagiologies the warlike deeds of the saints 
find a large place. There is found also allusion to 
carrying a saint’s dead body into battle to ensure 
victory. 

According to the accepted view, the walls form 
an invisible order with ascending dignities and 
ranks. At the head is the leading saint of the age, 
who bears the title quth (literallv ‘pole,’ ‘axis’). 
Under him are deputies, commonly reckoned to he 
three in number, and in Egypt designated by the 
respective names, naglh^ and hadll. He has 

his favourite abodes on earth, one of which is the 
von. XI.— 5 


roof of the Kabah in Mecca and another the Bab- 
az-Zuwailah (or Bab al-Mutawalli) in Cairo.^ It is 
his custom to appear in some familiar disguise 
among men, and to reveal his presence at times by 
the performance of some mysterious and uncanny 
act which, despite unpromising appearances, often 
turns out to be really beneficent in its purpose. 
Among the saints of Morocco two or three are said 
to have attained the rank of quth, but there is 
reason to suppose that this refers rather to the 
perfect stage of the Sufi tarlqah, or discipline. 

The pains and death of the wallSy especially of 
such as had been the victims of persecution, were 
deemed to have a merit not needed on their own 
account by beings of such sanctity. Such merit 
therefore is supposed to be available for those who 
seek the intercession and help of the saint. It is 
both prudent and pious to entrust one’s soul to 
such an one as the wall, whether for this life or for 
the life to come. It is from this kind of motive 
that Muslims in all parts of Islam desire that their 
bodies should rest under the shadow of some wall 
(here used in the secondary sense of the tomb of 
a wall). The presence of the tomb of Husain at 
Kerbela, that of *Ali at Nejef, and that of the 
imam Rida at Meshed have caused the bodies of 
thousands of persons to be brought to these places 
for burial, sometimes from a great distance. In 
Syria ^ the walls (tombs of the saints) stand fre- 
quently in the midst of a number of humbler graves 
which have gathered about them as time has 
passed. The dead rest in peace under the protec- 
tion of the wall. 

While it would be admitted to have occurred 
only in very rare cases, the teaching of Islam is 
that the gifts of a saint may be withdrawn by 
Allah for mortal sin or for infidelity. 

6. Origins of the cult of saints.— It is in the 
essential nature of Islam that it should call for a 
renunciation of the world and a committal of oneself 
to God. Consistently, therefore, the Prophet him- 
self, on entering upon his preaching mission, gave 
up secular ambitions {dunya) and urged his hearers 
to do the same. In contrast to the motive of later 
saintship, Muhammad’s motive in demanding 
renunciation of the world was not to meet the 
requirements of a profession, but to glorify Allah 
and save men’s souls. The term which came to 
be applied to such an ascetic withdrawal from the 
world as Muhammad at first contemplated is zuhd. 
It implies an ideal which the opportunities and 
temptations of power soon thrust out of his 
thought, and as long as his followers were occupied 
with the lust and sweets of military conquest it 
remained neglected. There are traditions dealing 
with the Prophet’s Medinan period which echo 
even positive disapproval of the ascetic life. 
Shortly after Muhammad’s death the pious life 
seemed to have found its best type in men diligent 
in religious duties while at the same time efficiently 
pursuing the aims of their earthly vocation. ^ It 
was inevi table that a religious revolution like 
Islam, in its period of reconstruction following 
the early conquests, should revert to its original 
ideal. The ascetic life claimed many followers 
and in the early days of the Umayyad khallfahs 
they were described by a special name, *ubbad 
( = ‘ religious ’ in the French sense of the word). 
This term implies a life with two distinctive 
aspects : (1) exclusive occupation with God {tawak- 
kul) ; (2) worship in prayer, recitation of the QuPan, 
and meditation {dhikr). 

About the close of the 1st cent, of the Hegira 
men began to write about the marks and rules of 
the saintly life, and devotees began to he regarded 
as divinely inspired. There was furnished a 
motive to turn true saintliness into a professional 
1 Cl. art. Saints and Martyrs (Syrian). 
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calling. For thin the suggCKtion^ waH conveniently 
at hand in the presence ^df CJhristian monks and 
hermits ^Y^thm the MuKlim domain. Ah>tiuon(M‘, 
poverty, and reproach became ihe badg<‘- of .^an<> 
tity, and tine rough woollen garb (^uf) of the 
beggar and criminal was cliosen to advertise saint- 
sliip as a vocation. The Silfl movement took its 
start from this unorganiztKl pursuit of what was 
now conventionally recogni7.ea as a holy life. Silfi- 
ism originated in Persia, but before it took its rise 
the profession of the saint was already as wide- 
spread as Islam itself. 

It has been intimated that the earlier saints of 
Islam were men engaged in the public adairs of 
their time. With tlie growing ascendancy of the 
Turks in the eastern khalifate, the devotees were 
gradually eliminated from jmsitions of influence, 
but ineanwliile the Sflfi life had become more 
popular, and the number of those who adopted it 
gradually increased. The movement was carried 
into Africa and Syria, and wherever it went it 
produced its own type of saints— a typo which 
exaggerated the features of the earlier devotees and 
intensified the interest in the mystic aspects of 
religion. The later saints of Isito have probably 
all felt the influence of the Safi spirit and practice, 
though even among tlie Shi'ahs the extreme type 
of §afi is condemned ; in Egypt they are under the 
supervision of the Shaikh atllakrl. The Safawid 
dynasty had its origin in a line of Safi sainte, and 
in its early days (1502 onwards) there were fairly 
good relations between official Shl’ism and ^SfUsm. 

7* Cult of the saints* — The living saint is resorted 
to for the purpose of securing his advice or his 
decision in a legal dispute, to obtain his opinion as 
to tlie 8uccc,HH or private or public undertakings, to 
ask his inUucession on behalf of the sick, or toneek 
the gift of a child, cnpecialiy a son. His active 
help may be requested and given fc^r various pnr- 
poses, inasmuch as nothing is t<K) iliflicult hw his 
miraculous ptnvers. The removal of some biijibt or 
plague from field or flock, the Imaling of human ail- 
ments, the confounding of enemies, are all wit hin 
the province and gift of the shaikh* Those wlioin 
he serves are only too gla<l to provide for him the 
means of living. His interposition is bemdicent 
to those who ask it with honest purp<K«e, but to 
those who oppose him or act dishonestly his miiwr- 
natural jwivver %vorks in awful ami mysterious 
punishment. The H«pentat.»ral elmncnt in the 
saint is an extremely Jealous and rcHcntfuI power, 
very like the divinities of primitive monolatrouH 
communities. There is a natural awe liehire one 
on whom has docemled the ‘light of inspira- 
tion*; in his immediate vicinity marvels hap|>en ; 
men do not presume to treat him faiitiliarly ; only 
the pi*ofane would venture to dispute his purposes, 
ami only the rctiklcHsIy wicked would dare to 
inflict pers^Hjution upon him. Physical contact 
with a saint, whether with or without his know- 
ledge* may draw from him a supernatural efliu- 
mm for healing or blcHsing, and objects that have 
l»en in close relation to bis person may operate 
for good or harm pithont his being present. 

The dead ^int is in the nearer presence of God, 
and, according to a principle found widely in 
primitive rcUgioim, is more fully charged with 
supernatural influence than he was during his 
lifetime. He is now^ a imll in a more potent sense, 
one in whom the divine is mote intimately at home 
and more readily active. Many more peri*ons now 
resort to him, and much greater pains are taken to 
gain access to him and to do him honour. Men 
assume towards him the same worshipful attitude 
as they assume towards Gmi, and fre 4 dy think of 
him as one who can secure to them all the hlesg- 
lugs for which men usually ask Ood. For the 
unreflecting worshipper the approach to the saint 


necks no Higher Being heytmcl him, itml TimU fully 
satisfled in bis snflieieitcy* The rnltivni ion nf tliti 
w^di m a truly religious pmetiee whielt **i’t*'*n 
the place of the worsliiu of Allah, lie* nlira'HM of 
orthodoxy and the Quran are eelie*ed in tiie liturgy 
of the saints, but they are usifd l»y igiioriiift mtii 
humble worshippers as laiigical foririnla'<» to pruilb. 
pose the mint favourably. Mevei1liidr>- ^ 
authority hiw taken the tmii cult iimlff protee- 
tion, and one may »av that tiie real |Hi%rr id 
Islam over its lower cfaw» lies in iIh piomiUitm 
of saint- worship on the one ham! aiid in the 
emotional atmosphere fimCed by imi lliti 

other. It m to the credit of abtiiinyuh that 
found a way to retain thcMf more vim! forms td 
religious life as elements of Bbuii^ In 

counteract the dieetsof its uir'p:-'. K;. d ; 
and institutionalism. 

The local centre of the mifiFw influeiiee after ills 
death k his tomb. From ilmt eenl.rt’^ it tutelary 

hmiclit exieii<i> over the lu-dj,' imunit.y, 

of wiiic-h he i" the patron i-pni;. li ;■ -r tliat Ids 
magical influence may n'S'-h iw i pro>'syr 
peasant imagination may dciuti it emuigb ti* 

go, uosiihly to a radius of riftwui wiles imin lltc 
tomb. But tim virtue of a mtH may l«‘ eiirrit*d to 
any di--tniu-e by liir- 'Tho iiiOHi clierbdied of 

these ishi-ragv.cd rM]>e, wbb’h b/I f * t!.*- 
nominuti'd by U i-- .nO' '«■<. iy 

the supernatural quality of its 0 iiiei$tiim owner. ^ 

One leaves ones prayer v Itli a wifit at hi* slitiim 
together with a vow to he fuiiille ! . 

is received. Meanwhile tie* e; - : :* ?: u 

|>erf(»rmcd has been an lo-: *»i j v V 

f»t*Ib-v*‘d to bo divine, and the p- ’ . « a*' . y 

enmougetj by the reaction o» 
blessing of no little inomcnt Gvnednmd'y 
are written and left in faith at tlie gmw of tilt 
saint. 

8. Tombs of the saints: walls,” aic td 

common occnrn-ucf; in :ul pau Hit* 
mmlan world, I'Wvvy IgHs* vsHoge lioi h 
As a rule they arc p]rV'> d i;i a cno I"- r 

and are readily rccognix^al by the iftf 

the building conleiidny the giavc. Tic* 
is white vnodwfi, ci^re being sjt 
welbrcgulated community that wunc limr. dr 
family ?duUI assuine responsibility to give it a tonv 
coat wdmn iiecdeab 

In jmor and out>obtho-way idaccH ib^. UmU, 
sometimes eajlcd hiMmk as widl umy bo 

only a rude, frail structure of sticks*, , ofirn 

above to the sky. In some a tifantol cju-c 
haslaom eliostm the slirinr* brnraui'C r*; 
robgiouH or demonic ie-''‘focmtion‘o the 

hu^atioii of Iuih been detorinim'd U} a l;r c**r- 
ing tnulitiou troin an mrlun In *b^*ve4i 

sanctuary. ^ Again tUme are wUcre, in the 

lack of a Msbuieiil saint, the mime wf tkt* pbo'e 
itself bmauiiOH I he text for a uhidi 

then becomes aiiiichod to the !q.o! ami mcbic. ^4tf- 
of it a mtii, or aaiiU*^ tomk In Htlilcd com* 
mnnities the imH conipriseg a plot of groitiob il«i 
front imrt of which ctm^fituies* a mm%, |tfi-*^'dbly 
20 ft. square, and generaliy aurrcmiiticil by a walk 
Beyond this is the toitdi prtificr v. hedi 

often a loNv jmibling lo to 20 ft sqmu;e. Wiihiu 
the m Uic grave, which may be a ^omewlnii 

elaborate atmeture, or again may be only a phiiu 
cenotaph. ‘Fhere may be grated wiu'hHVs, a 
grating overhead, and % grat'd door. Tlie door- 
mats, the lintel, and the threHlndd or tloorc^lop 
play m important part In the bhtod ri?’ual of the 
sainF.s cult* The grave h covered wdtii a ektii, 
sowatimes green, sometime« wldie. 

^Within the are found oirerlng^ of iiinnv 

kinds which have l«eu left wdtii tlie saiiti, thougb 
edible olferlijgiii, where they are left at lie* 
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are perquisites of tlie shaikh, or ministrant. In 
some ot the walls there have been found great 
numbers of jars and other |)ieces of pottery, many 
of which have been broken in honour of the saint. 
Attached to the gratings of the hxihhah or placed 
upon the grave are articles of apparel or rags torn 
from them. ^ Those who thus leave in contact with 
the wall articles which have been associated closely 
with their persons ai*e supposed to be under his 
care and to share in the blessing of his efficacious 
influence.^ The neighbouring tree or grove of the 
saint is his property and a part of the shrine. To 
the tree of the wall rags and articles of clothing 
are likewise attached, and with a similar motive. 

In the court of the wall there is sometimes 
found a spring forming a pool or fountain. It may 
be a mineral spring, possibly a hot spring, in 
which case it is connected with the healing powers 
of the shaikh, and to drink or bathe, as the case 
may be, will cure disease, remove sterility, or 
restore the mentally deranged, provided the good 
offices of the saint can be secured. 

The area of the wall affords asylum from blood 
revenge and places animals or other property 
which may in any way come within the sacred 
limits under the protection of the saint ; the 
animal or article becomes his property for the time 
being. In various parts of Syna farming imple- 
ments are found lying about the tomb of a wall ; 
there is no likelihood of their ever being disturbed 
or appi'opriated, as the curse of the saint is thought 
to rest upon the violator of his tomb. In spite of 
this feeling that the saint will fully guard his own 
rights, there is also a lively jealousy on the part of 
the saint’s worshippers in certain cases, and in- 
trusion upon the sanctity of a shrine may be 
violently punished by them. This E. H. Palmer ^ 
proved on the occasion of his visit to the famous 
tomb of Nebi Harin, in the Sinaitic peninsula. 
The BenS-Ma'azeh, who are the special followers 
of the saint, angrily resented the visit which they 
supposed he haof made to the shrine, and serious 
trouble was narrowly averted. 

Tlie sfaiikh, or ministrant, as a rule lives in the 
neighbouring village or town. The office gener- 
ally descends in a given family, and in some cases 
not merely one member is set aside as shaikh, but 
the several males of the family are designated to 
act. The function of the shaikh is to direct wor- 
shippers as to their duties, to supervise>^he olfering 
of votive sacrifices, and to receive the portion of 
the saint, which is quarter of a sheep or goat, 
together with the hide, or a relatively smaller 
share if the victim be a larger animal, such as a 
cow or camel. The shaikh may be called upon to 
furnish what is^ lacking to a sacrificial meal, if the 
number of participants be too large for the offerer’s 
ortion of his sacrifice. The oflerer may ask or 
uy from the ministrant the additional provision 
which he requires. 

The sacrificial victim is regularly a male animal 
at least six months old. It is slaughtered by the 
ofterer, usually at the door-step of the kuhbah. It 
is thrown upon its left side and made to face 
towards Mecca, and is killed in this position. The 
blood is applied to the door-posts of the tomb and 
sometimes to the lintel. In a number of instances 
the victim is slaughtered upon the roof of the 
Ipnbhah in such a position that its blood flows 
down over the lintel of the door-opening. Very 
often, instead of the blood being smeared, the 
hand of the oflerer is dipped in the sacrificial blood 
and imprinted upon the door-posts. In the case of 
a child wh^> has been the subject of a vow the 
blood is applied to the forehead and the tip of the 
no.se or to the latter only. 

Where the offerer is too poor to afford anything 
1 OChts DmH Gfth^ Bxodm, Hew York, 1872, p. 364 ff. 


more, it is permissible to bring to the saint a fowl. 
In the case of inability to bring the victim, or to 
have present at the shrine those who should take 
part in the feast, permission may be given to 
conduct the ceremonies at home and bring the 
price of the shaikh^ s part to the wall, 

^ Most of the offerings are votive in character. A 
visit is made to the saint’s tomb with the object of 
obtaining his help in order to' secure some desired 
end. The petition is presented with due obser- 
vance of the required ritual, and with it a vow is 
made contingent upon the fulfilment of the peti- 
tion.^ When the prayer has been fulfilled, the 
vow is due. It may be a vow calling for an ofter- 
ing made once for all, or it may call for a yearly 
ofiering. If the vow he not paid, the saint is 
supposed to visit dire temporal misfortune on the 
recreant worshipper ; notwithstanding this, unpaid 
vows are regularly collected in some places by a 
person appointed for the purpose. 

The feast which is enjoyed by the worshipper 
and his friends is not a commensal feast in winch 
the divinity makes one with other guests at the 
table, nor is there any notion of the victim being 
itself sacred or divine. The view is that the wall, 
out of what has become his property by the gift of 
the oflerer, spreads a feast for his guests and they, 
as they share the feast, rejoice before him. The 
victim is made ready, not by roasting, but by 
boiling. 

The occasional worship represented by the visits 
of those who have vows to make and petitions to 
present, or who wish to pay a vow, contains also 
an element of honorific worship. The motive is 
not wholly self-centred. The ritual expresses 
reverence and adoration such as belong to religions 
worship, and the desire is to celebrate the great- 
ness of the saint and give him his meed of respect. 
The recitation of the Qur’an, the repetition of the 
formulas, the feast, are for the saint in the sense 
of being for his advantage. They are to him in 
the sense of being a tribute of worship. The 
offering of the blood has a special motive j in many 
instances it is a keffdrah, which may be understood 
to be a means of removing sin; in other more 
numerous instances it is a fedu, which may be 
taken to imply a propitiatory ofiering or a ransom. 

The individual or family visits to the wall are 
properly described by the term ziydrah, though 
less frequently the term haij is employed. The 
latter term in strictness Belongs to the Meccan 
pilgrimage. The ziydrah is more especially applied 
to the annual pilgrimage which is observed in con- 
nexion with the greater number of shrines. These 
annual pilgrimages are occasions when the whole 
community, men, women, and children, takes part, 
and, in the case of some famous saints, people from 
far and near also participate. This is to be ob- 
served at the annual feast of Nebi Musa, east of 
the Dead Sea. There are reported to have been 
as many as 15,000 present at the annual celebra- 
tion of this wall. The great days at Meshed, 
Nejef, and Kerbela are occasions for the whole 
Shi ah world. At some of the shrines Jews and 
Christians are present to do honour to one who has 
often had a longer record of respect with them 
than among the Muslims. The participation on 
the part of non-Muslims is confined for the most 
part to saints who were Jewish or Christian before 
they were Muslim. At very mojiy walls the inter- 
mingling of outsiders and Muhammadans is not 
allowed. As Palmer ^ described the annual ziydrah 
at Nebi Saleh, it included a procession round the 
kuhbah, a visit to the grave, the sacrifices, and the 
common festival meal. Outside of these prescribed 
obligations, the time was occupied by merry- 
making and apparently love-making, by games 
1 Op, eit, p. 218 f. 
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and contests of varioixs kinds. The annual feast 
of the saint is regularly hjced on the^ traditional 
day of his birth, the matdid of tlie %mll. 

Other feasts are held at many Hhrines. In some 
cases the month day of the saint is kej>t. 

Such saints as al-Khidr, the Qutb, AH, IJusain, 
and ^asan, and even St. George (Mar Jirjis, mur 
^waB in Syria), are deemed ubiquitous, though 
they have their local shrines and local community 
of worshippers. The same may be Hai<l of some of 
the Shfah especially ‘ the Hidden imCtmJ 

The Metawileh and the Hu^airlyah of Syria 
have an exaggerated reverence for saints. The 
latter should not be i*egarded, however, as 
Muslims. The Isma’iliyah, wlierever they are 
found, have developed extreme views likewise. 

9. Efficacy of the cult. — It is firmly believed 
that miraculous answers are granted to the peti- 
tions presented to the saints, and it may be allowed 
that instances of child-bearing have followed such 
prayers. Tor these the most satisfactory explana- 
tion is that mental suggestion has been powerful 
enough to eflect a desired jibysiological change. 
It is the belief of the toaZi-worshippers that, in 
cases of barrenness, conception, if it occurs, is to 
be attributed to the saint. It is said that this 
belief leads the shaikhs in charge of some shrines 
to actual cohabitation with women who come 
seeking the gift of a child from the saint. It has 
not been shown that this occurs often. 

The relics of the saint are often preH(.‘rved in 
connexion with the tomb and have in themselves 
efficacy for blessing. The merits of the saint have 
atoning value with God and constitute a ground of 
confidence in the efficacy of his intercession. To 
the merits of the waB the devotions of those who 
worship at Ms grave add increase continually. 
But, as intimated above, for most of those who 
come the idea of the saint as a mediator is not 
uppermost He is looked upon by them as in 
himself an original source of help and bliMing. 

The effect of the wali-cult has been to foster 
superstition and belief in magic among the ignorant 
classes of Islam. It has, nevertheless, served to 
bind more firmly to the Muslim faith those wiio 
are its votaries. For centuries the ortlnslox leaders 
of Islam have endorsed the cult anil allmvcil it to 
develop as it would. They have supported it with 
contributions and recognized Cimtinually and 
officially tlie gifts of private imlividuak for tlte 
maintenance of the local and national shrines of 
the mints. 
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SAINTS AND MARTYRS (iMuhamnmdan in 
India). — The hagiology of Muslim India is as 
abundant and diversiiied as that of any other part 
of the Muhammadan world, and in many respects 
this rich development is probably due to the 
Hindu influences with which Ihlam in that country 
has been surrounded. As in all hagiographic 
literature, we find not only that historical person- 
ages have been canonized, hxit that legendfs have 
grown up around nanm for winch there m no 
authentic record, anti the cult of local saints can 
often he shown to be the survival of an earlier 
faith wMch has parsed on into Islfim under another 
guise. 


X. Chishti saints.— Among the wiint.H wdiom 
there are ample hintorical titcwi ant ciir* 

tain outetanding figures winwe inlhnuicc upon ilm 
religious history of Muslim India iirw con- 
siderable, especially tlumn belonging to ndigiims 
orders, such as the ChwhU', the Huhmwardi, tlio 
Qadirl, the ami Naq^hbamh. Katdi 

of these religious orders tudginah'd out idi* Imlia, 
but enjoyed a considorab!*^ voguo in ihai^ronutry ; 
the first w*a8 introducml by Khv\.wjaii 'Mu‘in iiMhn 
Chifthtl, a native of Histlkn, vviu> uu-'r.i.J-d to India 
and reached Dihli in the year in witidi the 

troops of Muhammad Glicirl captured flial city ; 
later he .-oMioil in Ajinir, where h« attmrtcil to 
bimBeif a large number of disedplea; be dit^d at 
Ajnior in I2S6, and his tomb attracts tliouwaidfi 

oi ]»'jlgrims. In the same year died aiioiber mint 
of tlie Chishtl order, &hw&jali i|u|b ablliii 
Bakhtiyfir Kaki, who was born in hVtrgIdinA iinii 
spent a wwidering life visiting b<*ly iiuut in 
Baghdad and other places; when bo raiiiif to 
India, Iltutmish wished to make hliii Mimikh «l- 
Manif but the saint refused ild« high otlbsc ; he 
spent the last years of his life in frbm4« 

ship wdth Mu'In a!*l>ln Chlshtl, wlioiii he pro. 
deceased by a few months ; he wiw buried iii Ibltli 
near the great minaret, the Mimir, wliirh 
called after bis name. Among Ills cii'*ri|dri»i- mm 
Bhaikh Farid al-Din Kbakargauj, wdiculicd In 
and was buried at Fiikpatfan, mlilw^fiy iK'twcci'i 
Multiln and Lahore, where his slirine m vbiteil by 
a large numlier of devotees and In still iti charge of 
one of the deBcemlants of the »amt. He had two 
famous disciples, each of whom loot given tils namif 
to a separate braui-h of (he CHiisliti order, lik 
nephew miaikh 'Ah .'^abir ^ 12111), and Miaiii al« 

■ Din AwliyH, who was rectogniml by Farlil at Din 
as his khalifak {* BucccKsor wdieii tie wiw only 
twenty yeaw of age; he cHtabltiilwd a kMrn^im 
(convent of dervkhei) in the ui‘lgbboH5bt»^4 cif 
Dihli and exercised a great intluene# over the 
court and the men of lettew who were atlraeled 
to the capital ; he died in and hk gravti biv* 
bf HSU a place of pil,';i imago t**.*'r du* •*. ihu'oi br^ 
dimdpleH, Sayyid Ibirhati a! Dm, i- oii»' ui 
most famous VaintH of the Deemu, ami ouia d m 
ltaw;^ah (in tlui Haidambad Ktaio;, al-'O h 

the tomb of las equally fmmws or, id 

Din Duftdft* 1S7U|. liblhnV ^|dnlu'd ;oa' 

t^esstirwas Nlinir abDui jMaiamUl kmcAft 

Ghiragh-i-DihU (Him lamp «d' Ibbb b wlor.e 
tomb is also visited by many of the faithful < hio 
of hkdkeipleH, Mubamnuui Hviih 

long curb'), migrated to the Doeeait, io’- and 

his descendants enjt>yed the liberal id 

the Bahmani Hultan% and a magnify en? 
em*tj*d in (iulbarga over bis remain*, wlmi be 
died ill M22 ; for persons who aie nimble lo tasier- 
take the Journey 10 Aralda a |4!,o image lu bui 
tomb is said to be attended with the 'iime betiefif 
as performinu the pilqraimge to Meeea. ‘Fbe 
renown of tlien* a rreal impul-e to lie 

spread^ of the Cldnbti order, ulmdi in Hueeeeding 
centuries produced a large number of wdiii’n aiiemg 
whom tw’onrcof speeiul im|iOi1aiH‘o “ hlmilk Sabiu 
Chishti (f 1572), in wlm-te Inmn* the eiitpero^r 
Jahangir was born, an event wbitdi prompted lik 
father, /U<bar, to build the womlei'iul rify of 
Fathptlr-Sikri in Dm vminity of the* beriiii* 

timcy^and Kiiwiijah Ktlr Mul>anima4, ktiown a- 
Qibla-b'Alain (t I7fill iiillutmce led to a 

wide extension of the Cbkbii order in tlm Diiiilfib 
and Bindh. 

2.^Suhruwardi saints,— The Bubrawardi order 
mm inircslimed into India by dkeiple^ of t be 
of the order, HidbAb abiHn itiibraw urdb ho tn«i»!it 
in ISiighdmi ; one of thcM*, Blutilh Jaliil al'lbn 
Tabriz! (t 1244), made Ids way to Ikogul, where 11 
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shrine, to which is attached a rich endowment, was 
erected in his honour; another, Baha al-Dxn 
Zakariya (t 1266), settled in Multan, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he had been born, and his tomb, 
which he is said to have built dxiring his lifetime, 
is one of the few great monuments of Indian archi- 
tecture of this period. One of his disciples, Jalal 
al-Din SurkhpSsh (t 1291), a Sayyid from Bukhara, 
settled in Ucch (in the present Bahawalpur State) 
and was the progenitor of a long line of saints, and 
his descendants still guard the shrine of their 
great ancestor ; but his fame is outshone by that 
of his grandson and successor, Sayyid Jalal, known 
as Makhdiim-i-Jahaniyan (‘served by all man- 
kind 0 , who is said to have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca 36 times and to have performed innumer- 
able miracles. One of his grandsons, Burhan al- 
Dln (t 1453), known as Qutb-i-’ Alam (‘ the pole-star 
of the world'), settled in Gujarat, as did his son, 
Muhammad Shah *Alam (t 1475), who played an 
important part in the political and religious life 
of his time. 

3 . Qadirl saints. — ^The Qadirl order has had a 
considerable extension in India, as in most other 
parts of the Muslim world ; though the founder, 
Abd al-Qadir al-JilanI ([g.i;.]t 1166), never visited 
India, shrines erected in his honour are common, 
in some of which relics of him are venerated ; e.^., 
his tooth-brush is said to have taken root in 
Ludhiana and to have grown into a tree, near 
which an annual fair is held, which is attended by 
40,000 to 60,000 persons. The festival of his death 
is widely celebrated in India on the eleventh day 
of the month Rabf ll., with reading of the Qur'an, 
offering of prayers, and the reciting of the 99 
names of the saint ; ^ at times of plague or cholera 
processions are held in his honour, and childless 

arents vow to dedicate to him any son or 

aughter that may be born to them through his 
intercession. The QSdirl order was introduced 
into India by Sayyid Muhammad, known as 
Bandagi Muhammad Ghawth, a native of Aleppo, 
who migrated to India and settled in Ucch in 1482, 
and died there 35 years later ; many of his de- 
scendants were also saints and workers of miracles, 
and his tomb at Ucch is still kept up by members 
of his family, who preserve there some precious 
relics, such as a footprint of the Prophet, a turban 
of Abd al-QMir al-Jilani, etc. Among the 
numerous saints of the Qadiri order mention may 
bo made of Shaikh Mir Muhammad, known as 
MiyS.n Mir, who died at Lahore in 1635 — he was 
the spiritual preceptor of Prince Dara Shikoh, and 
his tomb is still held in reverence— and of Taj al- 
Bin (t 1698), one of the descendants of 'Abd 
al-Qildir al-Jilani, whose tomb is at Aurangabad. 

4 . Shatfari saints.— The Shat^ri order has also 
produced a number of saints — Muhammad 
Ghawth, who counted the emperor Humayun 
among his disciples ; when he died in 1562, Akbar 
built a magnificent tomb in his honour at Gwalior ; 
one of his disciples, Wajih al-Din Gujarati, a man 
of great learning and considerable literary activity 
(t 1589), is buried at Ahmadabad. Another saint 
of the same order, Shah Pir (t 1632), is buried at 
Meerut in a mausoleum erected by Ntir Jahan, 
wife of the emperor Jahangir. 

5 . Naqshbandi saints.— The Na<jshhandi order 
did not attain such a vogue in India as the others 
mentioned above ; it was introduced there by 
Shaikh Ahmad al-Fariiqi, who died at Sirhind in 
16^, and there are several other shrines of saints 
of this order in India, notably that of Shah Musafir 
(t 1698) at Aurangabad. 

It is not possible here to enumerate all the 
religious orders of Muslim India, or the hnndxeds 

I For an account of this festival see Jaffur Shurreef, 
ch. xvili. 


of saints that have arisen within them or outside. 
Of those already mentioned there is some historical 
record, but in many instances it is difficult to dis- 
entangle historical fact from a mass of super- 
incumbent legend. 

6 . Missionaries and miracle-workers. — Many 
of the Muhammadan saints played^ an important 
part in the promulgation of Islam in India ; 

Mu'in al-Bin Chishti is said to have received a call 
to preach Islam to the unbelievers in India while 
on a pilgrimage to Medina, when the Prophet 
appeared to him in a dream and bade him spread 
the faith in that country ; he is said to have^ con- 
verted 700 persons in Bihli on his way to Ajmer, 
and when he settled in the latter city the number 
of his converts increased rapidly. Makhdum-i- 
Jahaniyan is said to have converted several of the 
tribes in the Pan jab, and both Baha al-Bin 
Zakariya and Farid al-Bin Shakarganj were suc- 
cessful in their missionary work in this part of 
India. Sayyid Nathar Shah (f 1039) was the 
pioneer of Islam in S. India, and his tomb in 
Trichinopoly is still a place of pilgrimage ; a later 
saint, Shah al-Ramid, who died in Nagore, carried 
out successful missionary tours in this part of 
India and finally settled in Nagore, where he is 
buried. A number of saints are famous for the 
conversions which they effected in the Beccaii; 
among them is Muhammad Gisudaraz, mentioned 
above. The success of their propaganda is often 
attributed to miraculous powers. 

E,g., Jalal al-Din Tabriz! is said to have converted a Hindu 
milkman to Islam merely by a look. Hasan Kabir al-Din, one 
of the saints of Ucch, is said to have had a like miraculous 
power, and it is told of him that once when he was siok he 
called in a Hindu physician, who refused to come, fearing that 
the saint might convert him by a mere glance, hut sent word 
that he would examine his urine ; and, as soon as he looked at 
it, he at once accepted Islam. Imam Shah of Pirana, who 
worked in Gujarat in the latter half of the 16th cent., converted 
a large body of Hindu cultivators by bringing about a fall of 
rain after two seasons of scarcity ; on another occasion, meeting 
a band of Hindu pilgrims passing through Pirana on their way 
to Benares, he offered to take them there ; they agreed and in 
a moment were in the holy city, where they bathed in the 
Ganges and paid their vows ; they then awoke to find them- 
selves still in PirSna and adopted the faith of the saint who 
could perform such a miracle. A similar story is told of Hasan 
Kabir al-Din, who saw a number of Hindu pilgrims passing 
through Ucch on their way to the Ganges ; he offered to show 
them both of the holy rivers, the Ganges and the Jamna, 
flowing at that very spot, if they would renounce their false 
religion ; certain definite marks of identification were agreed 
upon whereby the rivers might be recognized, and next morning 
they saw the Ganges and the Jamna flowing parallel to one 
another, and having all the marks of identification that had 
been asked for ; whereupon all the pilgrims embraced Islam. 

7 . Ascetic practices. — Several of the saints 
referred to above spent many years in wandering, 
making frequent pilgrimages to Mecca, or visiting 
contemporary saints and the tombs of departed 
saints. MiyEn RS-tim of Sambhal (f 1562) spent 
ten years roaming about, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, in the waste country about Sambhal and 
Amroha, never sleeping on a bed. Muhammad 
Ghawth (t 1562) spent twelve years among the 
bills north of the Ganges, practising severe aus- 
terities, feeding on the leaves of trees, and sleeping 
in caves. Al-Sadaoni gives interesting details of 
the ascetic practices of the saints who were his con- 
temporaries. Of Shaikh Burhan (t 1563) he writes : 

* For nearly fifty years (before his death) he had abstained 
from fleshmeat and from most other articles of food and drink, 
contenting himself with a little milk and some sweetmeats ; 
and at the end of his life he abstained also from drinking water, 
so that to outward appearance he was an incorporated spiritual 
form, supernaturally illuminated. He had a very small and 
dark cell in which he constantly sat, engaged in reciting God’s 
praises and in meditation and contemplation-’ i 
Al-Badaoni describes also the state of ecstasy or 
religious trance which was a frequent experience 
in the religious life of these saints. Of Miyan 

JEatim he says : , . . , x* 

‘ He was a man who took a keen pleasure m contemplating 

i Muntakhabu-t-tawdrikh, tr. T. W. Haig, iiL 10. 
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God aod whom the singhig* of God's praises threw into an 
ecstasy of delijjht, and ever, as he spoke and smiled, the name 
of God was on his tongue. In his last years tlm intoxication of 
Joy which he experienced in his love of God so overpowered 
him that to listen but for a short space to the chanting of God^s 
praises placed him beside himself. 

The saints belonging to the various religious 
orders spent much of their time in the devotions 
peculiar to the order (the so-called dhikr), which 
consisted of continued repetitions of the name of 
God, of the creed, etc., and in instructing their 
disciples in the due performance of these devotions 
and in the practice of meditation.^ These religious 
exercises were sometimes (especially among the 
members of the Chishti and Suhrawardi order.s) 
accompanied by religious songs and dances, and 
many anecdotes are recorded of the intense re- 
ligious fervour excited on such occasions. Of 
Shaikh Badr al-Din (a contemporary of Farid 
al-Bin ShakarganJ) it was said ; 

‘ In his old age when he was unable to move, the sound of a 
hymn would excite him to ecstasy and he would dance like a 
youth. When asked how it was that the Shaikh could dance 
notwithstanding his decrepitude he replied : “ Where is the 
Shaikh V It is Love that dances. ** * * 

8, Unorthodox saints. — A clear distinction is 
drawn in India between (a) the above-mentioned 
religious orders, which are ha~shar\ ie. in accord- 
ance with the ordinances of the Muslim law — the 
adherents of which, and the devotees of the saints 
belonging to them, are for the moat part orthodox 
Muhammadans and comprise persons of culture 
and education-“and {h) the be-shar' orders, the 
members of which often do not submit their lives 
to the customary rules of the religious law of 
Islam j the devotees of their saints are mostly to 
be found among the uneducated sections of the 
Muhammadan population and among those Hindus 
who worship Mimammadan saints. It is seldom 
possible to find any historical foundation for the 
legends of these saints^ which are filled' with wild 
and fantastic stories ; it is, doubtful whether 
there was ever such a person as Shi.h MUd&r, 
whose shrine is at MakanpClr, about 40 miles from 
Cawnporo ; according to the legend, ho was a 
converted Jew, born at Aleppo in the mhldle of 
the 1 1th cent. ; he made his way to fmiia and 
expelled a demon named Makan Deo from the spot 
whore he himself is now venerated ; h<^, is iH'liuvfd 
to be still alive within his tomb. His devi»?f*es 
are said to be secure against .snakes ami seurpton^^ 
and to have power to cure those who have sudered 
injury from them. The fmlrs wht> arc t«*riiied 
MadiM, after tlie name of their patron saint, art? 
wandering mendicants or jugglers and do n<»t 
observe the ordinary Muslim prayers, and are con- 
sequently regarded with disfavour by tin* orthodox. 
His cult has a wide extension in Muhammadan 
India and a large number of pilgrims visit his 
tomb.® There is equal uncertainty m to the 
historicity of Hakhi Harwar* a faimms worker of 
miracles, who lias been variously assignetl to the 
12th or Kith cent. ; after many wanderings lie 
settled down in Nigfiha, at the edge of the 
Sulaimto mountains, where his shrine is visited 
by a large number of pilgrims, Hindu ami ^ikh as 
well m Muhammatian ; but other shrines of this 
^int are found elsewhere and almo.st every village 
in the Central Fanjab contains one."* Among the 
be-s}m7^ orders are reckoned the followers of Slusa 
Suhag, who lived at the close of the 1 5th cent. ; 
his prayers for rain are said to have delivered the 
country from a threatenetl famine ; he dreaseil in 
women’s clothes as a symbol that ho was devoted 

1 ill. S. 

2 Abul Fajd, tr. H. g. Jarrefct, HI JISS. 

» W. Crooke, The Trihm and Castu ihe 

and OudK Calcutta IHW, iH. W t. 
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to God as a wife to her husband, iwid I lie rii«*uik‘rii 
of his order still drenH like women iwtd arc rolilate, 
Near his tomb at Almuub’ibiwl is a tree fho brunt'lios 
of which are covered with g!fy4« tlirowii 

by persons who pay tiieir vows to tim wtiut ; if the 
bangles stay in the tree, they tJmt their 

petition will be grantcfl Among b .!■*. ot 
MuhammadanB there is a quintet of . v.ik, 
enjoy an extensive poimlarity ; ^ are flie 

Paheh Fir, * live saints, wim lire by 

illiterate persons thrmiglioul the grifutiu’ |Kii1 of 
Muslim India, as well m hy largo of 

Hindus. They are fully treatssl in art PAXtrH. 
piriyS. One of the saints who is often wkoiiod 
among the Fahch Fir is Khwiljiih ii. miint wtiu 

is known all over the Muhamnuwlan world ami is 
commonly identified with thii immtdo^s eoiii|i;yiion 
of Moses in the Qufto he i« worshippinl in India 
as the protector of travellers iirul «*s|M*riaily ^ of 
seamen and boatmen and all wlune iwciipatioa 
is connected with water In «iny form ; a pmi 
is sacrificed to him when a new well i-'*- Mink, iiml 
in Bengal his annual fesllval w eelebmted by loqi ing 
aOoat on a river at sunsijt litt.In riillii of plaiilidn 
stems or small paper lamfs, carrying a light. 

Veiieration is lUKO commonly pnhU^o " -b.b . 
the so-called nine ii, 

whose tombs are of this leiigih ; no know, 

ledge is claimed of tint name of llio naiiit, or ho 
may be de.Httribed nmrely^iw a |* martyr b | 

in some cases an impOfrHible atteiiipt iw itiiido to 
identify the mtugam with one of tlio ChMii|mnioii» 
of the Frophet; «o/., such aw nnth|:r.ty chtiiuifd 
for the giant saint, IHuhamm'?': wliiwi? 

tomb is at tlalna, in the yiiidarAbAd .Hliiuo 11w» 
naugam at ¥Mmpi\rf in tlw Fuiijilli, w 
with JaTar abShdiq, sixth wifIio, wIio filed at 
Medina in 70*1 * 

9* Famous shrines. Tho 
severely reprobated by maiif *.> i-.d i.n , not' 

ably by the Wahimln** s aiiit tbo r ^ . od 

clashes who do !*>flonr dstut*-*** icnnjuon flmf 
the saints arc tmly a.do-u Im h*/ 

but Uioro is no lioubi that uuuur/ n lu ' f 

prayors fiu* fiirncriy fulMro'- ''o fn ibr --oM fio' 
d CM r*ui result is b>dievfH| |o fo' vuthr, .u • 
l)»*votec'* may mort to 'iwniio . b-o- * -.r^. 

! any #»«*••, s-di'U need i hnl Ho ?*• « » H/dii -on® » 

vvhoaro e.-jn'cldly proyod to lor i*. r.*- ^ k: »ord; 

bh*>sing«. A lart*** uumboi 

the peUtkumof chihllr^’* voueii. u/ u '‘‘hr^ ^ . 1h *'t 
the cure of spe«*i:d j r.ff,, 00,^4 u 

the tomb of Shah Sulahh iu tin* .H.’' ^ loi M' 
or that of Da'ud Jahawi>.*u, in ,.,*11* 

Muuii Nau Ikibar. a dbbi|d^^ hI r. .f ,0 I Hu 
ShakarganJ, ctiroH by 'dr iif .’vl av-.-ih lo*vdu 

betdrered at the tiunbfd shaikh s td' 01 -a, 

for Hie cure of no'Wli 1 , 1 Duf 

(1 I7G5), wlmre tomb jG. b-'S..'* le, 1 - o ... 
curing w*arts; duf^i from tor 'Vr^' Fuklun 

in Quetta U a >|iec;tie lor .g m m 

the liiuura muntry pfUVMWH luuir- 

algia make a pilgHumue - af Ihu i, 

those troubled with rxm\ Is to the vhnw** oi Wh. ul 
WahhabGhazI at QiUhuu The hi . awl niqy-al ? to 
Bhah MimI (t I47Hk in lawkwovk, u?r helil In hgni 
difUcullies, or to MaisUr Ihr, at Gafin. In I. ..bore 
the oilmen frequent the tomb of llanos ihe 
blackHmitliH that of Shaikh iht: Huil- 

of *Ait Kangre%. In Fir Ifedar df I’biGu* 

gong h the guardian 01 th«> 

boatmen on the tTiiwAb awl the IihIuh hn\)ke flalia 
al-Dln iSalcarIja w their patron Miinf in faiienoi 
difficulty, <hvf*tr» of barren puy ai Hie 
tomb of KhikI Sa|i4bii or of MhSi Nawatt iii the 
Bdiiwalpttr Territory* SMr Shah of >luli/4ri m 
the protector of lovorn, ToHliih llaiila 
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of Gujrat in the Pan jab parents dedicate micro- 
cephalic children. Students make offerings of sugar 
at the tombs of Shah Latif Qadiri or of Amir ]0[asan 
Sanjari (t 1337) in the Aurangabad District 
(^aidarabad State), in the hope of improving their 
memories. The shrine of Shah Daula used to be 
frequented every Friday by dancing-girls, and 
they also look upon Tansen, the famous musician 
of Akbar, as their patron saint. The worship of 
Shaikh Saddu is in Bengal almost entirely confined 
to Muhammadan prostitutes, but there are several 
other saints for whom they have a predilection. 
Persons possessed by spirits are cured at the 
shrine of Miran Sayyid ‘Ali in N. Gujarat, and 
several other saints are invoked by persons so 
afflicted. 

There are some shrines into which women are 
not admitted, such as that of Jati Abdal ('Abdal 
the chaste ascetic’), a servant of Prince Dara 
Shikoh, in the Multan District; some, on the 
other hand, are esp^ecially frequented by women — 
the grave of Sultan Ahmad Qattal, who was 
born at Ucch in 1542 and, after many years of 
wandering, during which he visited the holy cities 
of Islam, settled down in Jalalpur (in the District 
of Multan), where he died in 1631 ; a large fair is 
held near his tomb every Friday in the month of 
Chet (March- April), during which evil spirits are 
exorcized from women who are believed to be 
troubled by jinns ; the tomb of Zain al-Din Biya- 
bani (f 1503), at FukrUhad Oaidarabad State), is 
also especially frequented by women. 

There are also a certain number of shrines of 
women saints, particularly in Baluchistan; c.^., 
that of Bibi Nahzan (near Kalat), who sank into 
the earth together with her maid when they were 
persecuted by some infidels, is visited by persons 
who have been bitten by mad dogs, and^ those who 
pay a fixed contribution to the shrine secure 
immunity from cholera ; persons bitten by mad 
dogs also resort to the tomb of Bibi NS<zo, a Sayyid 
lady of Mastung ; in the Loralai District a virgin 
saint, named Haro Ana, guards the Wanechis (a 
section of the Tarin Afghans) from the incursions 
of their enemies ; in the neighbouring Marri country 
(at the southern end of the Sulaiman Range) there 
are also the shrines of several female saints. In 
the Panjab, in the District of Multan, is the tomb 
of a woman named Mai Sapuran, who has given 
her name to the village where she lies buried ; she 
was a disciple of a saint named 'Abdul 
who died in 1732; she was able to sjuead her 

^ -carpet on the waters of the river Ravi and 
:or prayer upon it, and could cure the bites 
of mad dogs. At Firdzpur, in the same province, 
an annual fair is held in honour of a woman saint, 
named Mai Amiran Sahiba. 

10. Offerings and festivals.— To win the favour 
of some saints, certain specific offenngs have to be 
presented. To Halar Mas'ud at Bahraich a long 
embroidered flag is offered. Khajuria Pir, whose I 
tomb is at Ambala, must be given a white cock in 
full plumage and a plateful of sugar and carda- 
moms, to effect a cure of the palsy. Baha al-Din, 
a Bukhari Sayyid, a hoy-saint who died at the age 
of five, is propitiated by the gift of a clay horse, 
and these toy horses are stacked up round his 
tomb in thousands. Childless women offer toy 
cradles at the shrine of Qutb Nikka, in Baluchistan. 
Small horses made of cotton cloth, stuffed with 
sawdust, are hung up in the tomb of Shah AJam 
(t 1475), near Ahmadabad. But the usual offer- 
ings are of sweetmeats or some kind of food, and a 
goat or a fowl on special occasions. 

The annual festival held in commemoration of a 
Muslim saint in India is called *%irs (i.e. ‘ ^ptials, 
as signifying the union of the saint with God) and 
usually takes place on the date of his death. The 


day before the *urs is in some parts of the country 
called the sandal, because pots containing sandal- 
wood paste are carried in procession through the 
streets and deposited at the shrine for the use of 
the votaries. The festivities sometimes last foi 
several days and are attended by a large concourse 
of persons; at Ajmer, e.g., the celebration of the 
*urs of Mu'in al-Din Chishti is continued for six 
days, and in some years as many as 25,000 persons, 
from all parts of India, have taken part in it ; in 
the courtyard of the shrine are two enormous 
copper boilers fitted into solid masonry, the larger 
one capable of holding 5400 lbs. of rice, the other 
about half as much ; these are filled with a mixture 
of rice, milk, honey, etc., and the contents, when 
thoroughly cooked, are distributed among the 
pilgrims. From 50,000 to 60,000 persons are said 
to attend the'-i^r.? of Farid al-Din Shakarganj, who 
is reported to have declared that whosoever should 
ass through his shrine on the anniversary of his 
eath would gain a place in paradise ; the silver 
entrance-door through which the pilgrims struggle 
is known as the Gate of Paradise. The annual 
festival of 'Ala al-Din Sabir, at Piran Kaliar (in 
the Saharanpur District), is attended by 40,000 
pilgrims, while as many as 100,000 flock: to the 
tomb of Salar Mas'ud at Bahraich. 

Some of the tombs of Muslim saints in India are 
stately, magnificent buildings and are counted 
among the finest monuments of Muhammadan 
architecture in the country, having been erected 
by emperors, sultans, or wealthy devotees. Sorne 
shrines also receive gifts from Hindus ; e.g., a rail- 
ing of solid silver was given to the shrine of Miran 
Sayyid 'Ali in N. Gujarat by a Gaikwar of Baroda. 
Many of these tombs, on the other hand, are plain, 
unpretentious buildings, or may even have nothing 
to distinguish them from the graves of ordinary 
men. 

Besides the tomb of a saint there is often a sub- 
sidiary memorial of him to mark the place where 
he kept a chilla, or fast of 40 days, and invoca- 
tions are offered to him here also. In the Deccan 
there are about 360 chillds sacred to the memory 
of Dawal Shah Wali, the son of one of the nobles 
of Mabniud Bigarah (1459-1511), who travelled 
about extensively on proselytizing missions. 

11. Upkeep.— Several of the greater shrines of 
Muhammadan saints have large endowments or 
have attached to them landed property, from which 
a considerable income is derived. If the original 
saint was a historical personage, this religious 
endowment is generally in the hands of one of his 
descendants, who is styled the sajjdda-nishln (lit. 
‘sitting on the prayer-carpet ’) ; the office is gener- 
ally hereditary, or in default of issue descends to 
a successor nominated by the childless sajjdda- 
nishln ; he has a number of murids (disciples or 
followers), some of wdiom live at a distance, and 
an agent of the sajjdda-nishln goes round among 
them at intervals to collect contributions. Other 
shrines depend merely on casual contributions. 
At the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar the pilgrims enter 
into a regular contract with the spirit of the saint, 
and written promises of future payment are in- 
scribed on the walls, on condition of the fulfilment 
of certain petitions. 

12 . Outstanding examples of saint-worship. — 
In no part of India has the worship of saints at- 
tained so rich a development as in the Pathan 
country in the north-west and among the Brahuis 
in Baluchistan. Almost every village has its 
patron saint, who is credited with the possession 
of miraculous powers of healing or protection ; 
some are said to have produced the spring from 
which the village obtains its water; others are 
canonized ancestors. In the Brahui country a place 
without a shrine is held to be a place that should 
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be avoided, and tlie Fatlian.s carry fcheir reverence 
for shrines to such an extent that in Bhangikhol 
(in the Mianwali District, Faniilb) a Sayyid is 
said to have been murdered and buried, in order 
to supply the deficiency of a sacred tomb in the 
neighbourhood-^ 

A similar story is told of the Afrid? Pathans of Tirth, who 
had shame in the siL^ht of their brethren, in that their territory 
was blessed with no holy shrine at which they miirht worship, 
and that they had to be beholden" bo the saints of their 
neighbours when they wished for divine aid. Smarting under 
a sense of incompleteness, they Induced by generous offers a 
saint of the most notorious piety to take up his abode amongst 
them. They then made quite sure of his staying with them by 
cutting his throat, they buried him honourably, they built over 
his bones a splendid shrine at which they might worship him 
and implore his aid and interce^air>n m their behalf* and thus 
they purged themselves of their reproach.*® 

13. Muslim saints and Hindu cults. — In many 
instances there is no doubt that the shrine of a 
Muslim saint marks the site of some local cult 
which was practised on the spot long before the 
introduction of Islam- Such a survival has 
frequently occurred in the Buddhist shrines in the 
Gandhara country (in the north-west of India) and 
to an enormous extent in the case of Hindu sacred 
places in Kashmir; the tomb of Bfimadin 
Babib, which is a popular place of pilgrimage for 
Muhammadans in Kashmir, has been identified 
with an ancient Hindu temple built by Bhima 
Sabi, the last Hindu king of Kabul (t 1026) ; the 
saint is now said to have been a Hindu ascetic, 
who bore the name of BhQma SfidhI before his con- 
version to Islam ; a pious Hindu monarch is thus 
transformed into a Muhammadan saint, and a 
legend formed to bring the local cult into harmony 
witli the new faith.^ In like manner many 
Muhammadan shrines in Kashmir mark the site 
of a tlrtha^ or place of pilgrimage, in the Hindu 
period. In Inaia proper the origin of the local 
cult is often more dimcult to ascertain, but it is 
significant that the tomb of Sfilar Mashld is said 
to occupy the site of a former temple of the sun, 
and the mosque of Shaikh SaddCi, at Amroha, was 
also originally a temple. The Fahch Fir are 
undoubtedly reminiscent of the Filndavas, the five 
hero brothers of the Mahdhhdratm^ and it is signifi- 
cant that the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar (in the Bara 
Ghaz! Kluln District) contains, besides the tombs 
of the saint and his wife, a slirinc dcHlicated to 
Baba Nftnak and a tcmnle to V4nu, and that 
Hindus believe that Shah Mfidir is ah incarnation 
of Laksmana, the brother of the god llama, 'fhe 
influence of Hinduism on a hluhammadan religiou.s 
order is strikingly exemplified in the case o? the 
shrine of Sadiq Nihang, in the Jhang District 
{ Fanjab) ; the/a^lnv in charge of the shrine keep up 
a number of Hindu pnictices ; the superior of 
the order remains celibate * and a disciple succeeds 
him, in contrast to the usual practice at a Muham- 
ma<lan shrine, where tlie succession passes from 
father to son ; a fire is kept alight day and night, 
and once a year a large loaf of bread is cooked at 
this fire ana distributed to all present. These are 
Hindu customs, but there is no doubt about the 
Muslim orthodoxy of the superior and the other 
faqlr$. In a similar manner there is little doubt 
that Baba Eatan, whose shrine is at Bhatinda la 
the Patiala State, is a Hindu Ydgi who has been 
adopted into the Muhammadan calendar of saints.® 

The process of canonimtion continues to the 
present day, and new saints are from time to time 


1 aen$m of InMii, vol. adv., Punjab, CWksutfca, 1913 , pt. 
i, p. 172. 

3 mport of the Cmm$ qf the Punjab, tSSi, Calcutta, 1883, L 
I Ealhaua, mjataraft^m, tr. M* A. Bteirj, luoudoa, im, L 


mima^mrn of the tomb of l\m, in the ! 

Oahawalpur State, is also always reliimte 

JmnuU qf the Punjab UMoriml Smkttt* Calnutta, 1913, 
vol b. uo % 


included in the calendar; Motlhilri in 

Bengal a ptr, named FaiukI Biihn, who died 
between I860 and 1H70, is worsliippcd m |wwHeH«i.*d 
of miraculous power and is inv<d<cd by litigiinfcs. 

14. Martyrs’ graves. — llie term shnhM 
(‘martyr’) is given a wide interpretation in Muslim 
India ; primarily it commonly means one who has 
died while fighting in def«m‘e of the faith, but 
nineteen other ways of attaining glory of 
martyrdom are enumerated—e.^^., dying in the act 
of reciting the Qurifin or while praying ; being 
murdered oy robbers or struck by iigbc niiig ; ladiig 
drowned, or killed by falling into a dry well, 

In the case of many of the graves that arc pointed 
out as being graves of iMklds there is no record or 
even tradition as to how the martyr met Im fate ; 
but in others he is said to have died in battle with 
the Hindus. The most famous of thcHo is Sabir 
Mas'ud, the nephew of Bultin Midiwtld of Ghazni, 
who is believed to have perfonmfd prodigies of 
valour in his conflicts with the Hindus and have 
been slain by them in battle in ami burled at 
Bahraich in Oudh, where his $k'hH f wctidingl is 
annually celebrated in the inontli of dc|h (May- 
June); lie is commonly known m Uhfal Miyan, 
and his festival is celebrated thrpnghoni India. 

In S. India a famous martyr k Bayyid Ibrahim 
Shahid, who put himself at the jimd <d an inwi- 
ing force and waged war against the Fandyan 
kingdom ; after a brief jieriwi of uiwmm Im wan 
put to death by the heir to fcli© Fiwidyati throne, 
towards the close of the 12th cent. ; he is biirii'd 
at Ervadi and is revercil m a want. To the mum 
period belongs a martyr namtHl Hayyid Nriitat 
ullah Shahid, whose tomb i« at ILlnsI, a towm in 
the Elsir District of the Fanjfibi liv m mkl to 
have been present at the Imtilo of Tbam*-ar in 
U92, when Muhammad CJhhrt laid tlm lonndariHn 
of the subjugation of N. India by hk didimt of the 
Ruipfit army; the festival held at Ids tomb Is 
called ‘the feast of lantm* A mouird with a 
mf)sque about three milim from the mnm town, 
HansI, Is styled Bhahfil G«ii|, tmmimi IfiOjW 
Muhammadans are said to have 
M.'iuy of the nnv^joz't, or mints iiirm yard^ long, 
menfionod ah«vt> ayo '-cai^d to have tern 

A ahahtii wlin mu j lain III kiitk willi ilit 
infidfk k Sbadua Simlmb who VKTt killcti by ||i» 
own mother; slm had brouuht an aciitp^ihiii of 
unchastity against Balul abinn Zakariya, and her 
infant son, who wan then only ten rii*. mills old, 
gave miraculous evidence on kdmlf of lltn saliifc, 
like the child in the criMlk who 
when he was aceuwni by FolipImr^H wifi;* |l«it 
aklhn restored the child to and li# btftiiirii© 
the faithful attendant of the wdia usrill htdlttla 
natural death, and a shrim* ciocicd over lil« 
grave near the DIhli gale of the city ui Mulfuii. 
A imioxm shahid of Bengal, Khdii kmabl Gb.us, 
said to have come from Mecca to fiphi agaiinr the 
infidels in India, and, after pcrforndfig mmi leal* 
of valour in Bengal, was put to dmth In 1474 by 
order of the Muhammadan Muhan, who lkt«a#tl to 
the slanders of one of Idw Hiiuhudbwr» mkcly 
accused IsmA’Il of ploiting to m% np an 
dent kingdom. There are four ^brinc>* <o“c*d4Hi to 
his honour in Kangpur* one over ld»i l»4y tad 
another over his head, md they arc tamoui ri»rto 
for pilgrims and enjoy a <Mnii>idcmblc mvmm. 
Fir BfilAwal ShAh, who is said to have a con- 
temporary of the emiamu" Akimr ai.d ?■ Imvicil at 
Firdzpfir (Panjab), k?came a ik^tiuu by being pul 
to death by a man wim hatl kfcn robbed ; he niis' 
took the saint for a iliief, as llie aclnal tliicrcii bad 
put some of their phiiidtr as & phnw otforing imiler 
the Mint’s pillow wliilo lie mm mhmi. 

Among the k reckoned abPlih a 

* nimmsef, ch, kh. fm, ^ til 
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grandson of the great saint of the Deccan, Burhan 
al-Din (f 1331) ; he is said, when returning from a 
pilgrimage to the tombs of the saints of Gulbarga, 
to have met a Hindu goddess, whom he destroyed ; 
a band of demons then made their appearance, 
and in fighting with them he suffered martyrdom. 

A number of martyrs are commemorated at 
Karnal in the eastern Panjab ,* the legend is that 
a Brahman girl was abducted by a raja, and a 
saint named Asthan Sayyid Mahmud led a large 
force of Muhammadans and rescued the maiden, 
but not before 500 of his followers had lost their 
lives. Each one of them was honoured as a shahid^ 
and small tombs were erected over them, at which 
lamps are kindled every Thursday ; but the number 
of shrines is now considerably in excess of the 500, 
as every remarkable object in the neighbourhood 
(such as a milestone, etc.) has been turned into 
one. Similarly, the tombs of three brothers, 
known collectively as Jetha-Bhutta (after the 
names of two of them), are venerated as the graves 
of martyrs and receive a grant from the Bahawal- 
pur Government ; they are said to have been 
appealed to by a woman who had been robbed, 
and in their attempt to recover her property from 
the robbers they were killed and thus attained the 

f lory of martyrdom. Lai Solianra, one of the 
isciples of Baha al-Din Zakarlya, also became a 
shahid i when helping some persons against a gang 
of robbers in Sindh. 

Literature. — For the original Persian sources see EI ^ s.v. 

* India,' § 6. Among such works as have been translated into 
English may be mentioned Abu’l-Fazl, X%n4-Akl)ar% tr. H. S. 
JarretL, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 349-375; al-BadaonI, Munta- 
khabu-t4awdrikh, tr. T. W. Haig, do, 1899, iii.; Jaffiir Shurreef, 
Qanoon-e-lslam^ or the Customs of the Mussulmans of India, 
tr. G, A. Herklots, London, 1832, 2Madras, 1863, reprinted 1895 ; 
R. C. Temple, The Legends of the Punjab, Bombay, 1884-1901. 
The official publications of the Government of India— those 
of the Ethnological Survey, Census Reports, and Gazetteers— 
contain a mass of information ; but otherwise the subject has 
received little attention from European writers ; some account 
of Muslim saints is to be found in J. H. Garcin de Tassy, 
M6moire sur les particulariUs de la religion musulmane dans 
VInde\ Paris, 1874, pp. 380-403 ; H. A. Rose, A Glossary of 
the Tribes ana Castes of the Punjab, Lahore, 1911 flf., i. 529 ff. ; 
A. J. O’Brien, ‘The Mohammedan Saints of the Indus Valley,’ 
J-AJxli. [1911J 609-520. T. W. ARNOLD. 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Semitic and 
Egyptian). — The word ‘saint,’ as we ^ply it to 
individuals among the Babylonians and Egyptians, 
must necessarily have a connotation different from 
that which it bears in Christianity. It could not 
indicate sanctity of an ethical quality ; rather it 
denotes the heroes, tales of whose lives and deeds 
embodied the qualities which men then regarded 
as desirable. These heroes might be real men, 
half-legendary individuals, or wholly mythical; 
so long as their memories were cherished as ex- 
amples of desirable forms of life, attained by the 
possession of crude sanctity or qualities that linked 
them with the gods, they occupied the place filled 
in the Christian religion by saints. 

I. The earliest heroes of this 

type in Babylonia were half-mythical kings. A 
tablet in the University Museum in Philadelphia 
contains a list of these. ^ They were the following : 
* Galumum, who ruled. 900 (?) years, 

Zugagib, 840 (?) years, 

Aripi (or Ademe), 720 years, 

Btjana, the shepherd, who ascended to heaven, 635 years, 
Pilikam, 350 years, 

Enmenunna, Oil years, 

Melan-Kish, 900 years, 

Barsalnunna, 1*200 years, 
jMeSzamu, . . . years, 

Meskingashir, 3^ years, 

Enmeirgan, 420 years, 


Lugalbanda, the shepherd, 1200 years, 

Dumuzi, 100 years, 

Gilgamesh, 126 years.’ 

^ Dumuzi, of this list, is a god. Etana and 
Gilgamesh were heroes about whose names legends 
and myths were collected. They will be treated 
more fully below. Each of these beings, whether 
real or mythical, was believed to possess a quality 
that enabled him to live and rule for hundreds of 
years. The early Babylonians yearned for long 
life.^ Probably they did not clearly distinguish in 
thought between ‘ holiness ’ and ‘ divinity.’ Power 
to live and rule as long as these kings are said to 
have done constituted them at least saints, as we 
believe the Babylonians conceived the equivalent 
of sainthood. 

As time passed, the unique quality of these or 
similar monarchs so impressed the imagination of 
the Babylonians that the length of their reigns 
was greatly extended. Berossos, a Babylonian 
priest who died about 260 B.C., compiled a list of 
Idngs who lived and reigned before the Flood, 
attributing to them much longer reigns. His list 
is as follows : 

* Alorus, who reigned 36,000 years, 

Alaparos, 10,800 3 "ears, 

Amelon, 46,800 years, 

Aram e non, 43,200 years, 

Megalaros, 64,800 years, 

Daonos, or Daos, 36,000 years, 

Evedorachos, 64,800 years, 

Amempsinos, 36,000 years, 

Otiartes, 28,800 years, 

Xisouthros, 64,800 years.* 

Poebel thinks that these kings are different from 
those mentioned above the present writer 
believes that most of them are corruptions of the 
list first mentioned.® In either case they were 
believed by Babylonians to have possessed in such 
a degree that quality which among them corre- 
sponded to saintliness that they were permitted to 
survive to these extraordinary ages. Long life 
was non the only way in which the Babylonians 
thought that saintliness manifested itself. 

I. Mythical saints. — ^About the names of certain 
individuals, partly contained within the first of 
the above lists and partly outside of it, legends 
and myths gathered, attracted bj^ the heroic 
quality believed to reside in the individual. 

(1) Etana, who is said in the tablet of long-lived 
kings to have been a shepherd and to have gone to 
heaven, is the hero of various tales. These are 
woven into a story, which seems to have existed in 
various recensions, and of which large fragments, 
though not all, have been recovered. The outline 
of the story is as follows ; * 

The Igigi, or spirits of heaven, were hostile to a certain 
city that seems to have been deserted by its patron deity or 
deities. Confusion and anarchy existed ; productivity ceased 
on earth ; the gods were deaf to appeals or were powerless to 
intervene. The Anunaki, or spirits of earth, held a council, 
and Enlil and Ishtar were chosen to come to its rescue. A king, 
who is designated a shepherd, and so may have been Etana, 
was put in power by Ishtar. An eagle and a serpent allied 
themselves to carry on the work of destruction, and defied 
Sharaash, the god of justice and order. They went with their 
young into the mountain to seek food. Each found some and 
shared it with the young, but the eagle could not resist the 
temptation to consume the young of the serpent. The serpent 
thereupon appealed to Shamash, who advised him to conceal 
himself in the carcass of a wild bull and, when the eagle 
swooped down upon it, to seize him and tear him in pieces. 
The ruse succeeded. The serpent tore the wings and feathers 
of the eagle and left him to die in a hole in the mountains. 
The eagle then appealed to Shamash, promising eternal obedi- 
ence for his aid. At the same time Etana appealed to Shamash 
to show him the plant of birth to bring fertility to his sheem 
This plant grew in the very hollow in the mountains into which 
the eagle had been cast. Shamash told Etana of this, and onO 
of the young of the eagle guided him to the spot. The eagle 


1 The tablet is published by A. Poebel, Publications of the 
BaMlonvm Section of the Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, 1914, vol. v. Historical and Grammatical 
Texts, no. 2 ; it is translated by him, ib. vol. iv. Eist^^l 
Texts, p. 73 f. ; also by G. A. Barton, Archoeology and the Bible, 
Philadelphia. 1916, p. 264 f. 


1 See art. Old Age (Semitic), ® iv- 86 

sCf. Barton, Archceology and the Bible, p. 270 f., and JBL 

^ Cf. ^ Jastrow’s reconstruction in JAOS xxx, [1910] l^f., 
which is in the main followed here. 
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appealed to Etana to release him and promised to fly with him 
bo the dwelling' of the gods. We are not told (owing' to a break 
in the text) whether Etana obtained the plant of birth, but on 
the back of the eagle he flew upward to the gate of Arm, Enlil, 
and Ea, i.e. to the ecliptic. A break in the text deprives us of 
what occurred there. From there, at the instance of the eagle, 
they started to fly to the place where Ishbar dwelt. After 
flying for six hours, they began a precipitous descent, whether 
through failure of the eagle’s strength or through Ishtar’s dis- 
pleasure is not clear. For six hours they fell through space to 
the ground. The close of the story is missing, bub it is clear 
that the purpose of the flight failed. Etana had striven for 
immortality, as other heroes did, but had failed. 

(2) Gilgamesh is the iiero of a well-known epic ^ 
in twelve tablets or cantos.^ The composite story 
represents the powers and limitations of a saintly 
hero, according to a crude idea of saintliness. He 
could do mighty deeds, rule, oppress, build, fight 
enemies, kill extraordinary bulls, voyage to the 
isles of the blessed, but was powerless in the face 
of the mystery of death. That dark mystery 
baffled all, even Gilgarnesh. 

(3) Engidu^ [Enki^du) has been described in 
treating of Gilgamesh.® He represents the wild 
uncivilized man of the steppe. He consorted with 
animals, was clothed with hair, ate grass with 

g azelles, drank at the streams with cattle, his 
eart was pleased with the living things in the 
streams. From this life he was enticed to the 
city by a hierodoulos. She cast asid e her garments, 
exposed her charms, let him glut his passion, and 
led him in her thrall to civilization. For a time 
he was half satisfied, but his restless heart ulti- 
mately took him back to the animals and the 
steppe. His friendship with Gilgamesh continued ; 
he joined with him in raiding Humbaba and in 
fighting the hull, but death ended his career, 
Engidu, the heroic wild man, was believed to be 
created by a goddess. His marvellous powers were 
said to be due to sanctity of the rude sort believed 
in by early men. His story has been thought 
to embody in myth the civilizing influence of 
woman and family life. 

(4) Adapa was another Babylonian hero about 
whom saintly myths collecteci.^ He represented 
to the Babylonians something of the same story as 
that concerning Adam in Gn 3, Like Adam he 
obtained knowledge; like Adam too he missed 
immortality through the jealousy of a god. 

(5) Utnapishtun (called in Sumerian Zmgiddu^ 
and in later time AtmlcJiasis) wa.s the Babylonian 
hero of the Deluge. From the diilereiit versions 
of the Deluge now extant we know that the legend 
concerning him was of gradual growth.® In its 
final form the story runs that Utnapishtim, warned 
by the god Ea of a coming <lelnge, built a ship 
and collected in it all that he had as well as all 
forms of life. The flood came, drowned all others 
in the lands, while he and his ship survived. The 
alup grounded on Mt, Hizir, as the water subsided. 
Utnapishtim built an altar, and offered sacrifice to 
the hungry gods. Bel then made Utnapishtim 
and his wife immortal In its later form the story 
has l>ecome an episode in the Gilgamesh epic. A 
hero who could achieve such things fulfilled the 
Babylonian ideals of a saint. 

(6) la/mm, a man of tlie city Dfir-ilu, was another 
hero about whom legends of familiarity with deity 
have clustered. The fragmentary text® which 
tells us of him opens with an account of how the 
god Urra was indicting various plagues upon 

1 For an account of tills poem see EBB vi. ; for transla- 
Mons of the epic cf, P. Jensen in KB vi. [IPOO] 116 fl., and 
A. Uni^nad ’0 Dm Gilgamemh-Mpm, 
s Our knowledge© of Eu;^du is derived from the OHcraraesh 
epic. 

^ See ERE yi. 643». 4 Zb. p. 644*. 

« For the different actxiunts cf. Barkm, Artgimohgy and the 
pt, ii, chs, vi. vii. 

® Of. O. Weber, Ditemtv^ der Babwlmd^ Amytier^ p. 
104 ff., and, lor the text, Jensen in KB vi. 66 fl., and UuMad 
In H. Qrewnann, AUorimtal, TmU und Bm» mm AT, 
Tubingen, p. 71 ff. 


Babylonia. Ishum boldly complained to the god, 

saying : 

* The Babylonians are as birds 
And thou hast become their catcher, 

With the net thou subduesfc, cat»hest, destroy est them.* 

In a long address Ishum recounted the sufferings 
of Babylon, of Nippur, and of Dfir-iiu ; he accused 
Urra of destroying the righteous and the wicked 
alike. In reply Urra said to Ishum in part ; 

* The Sea-land the Sea-land, 

Mesopotamia Mesopotamia, 

The Assyrians the Assyrian, 

The Klmnites the Elamite, 

The Kassites the Kassite, 

The Kuthajans the Kuthsean, 

The Lulubites the Lulubite, 

One land another, one house another, one man another, 
Brother shall not spare brother ; they shall kill one another, 
And thereupon the Accadian shall raise himself up ; 

They are all struck down, together thrown to the ground.' 

The text then goes on to relate how IhIuiiu fullillcd 
the destiny thus pointed out to him and overran 
these lands. 

(7) Takicu (read by Langdon Tagtug) was a 
Babylonian hero, whose nature is not yet fully 
determined. It is possible that he was a deified 
king, hut, in the opinion of the present ■writer, 
probably an agricultural deity.^ Whatever his 
origin, he was regarded as a sort of representative 
or patron of humanity. Enki (Ea) revealed to Mm 
the secrets of agriculture, in order that he might 
be able to take advantage of the irrigating waters 
that Enki had created. Tliis made tlie goddes.*; 
Ninkharsag, the spouse of Enlil of Ninpur, jealous 
of him, and in tlie name of Enki me uttered a 
curse against him denying him immortality. 
Enlil thereupon placate<l her by promising that 
her name along with EnliFs slioukf l>e invoked at 
Nippur, After this, apparently to com|>ensate 
Takku for the loss of immortality («>me hnes are 
broken from the text at this point), the medicinal 
properties of several lierbs were revealetl to Takku/-* 
In another text, containing an account of the 
creation,® Takku ap}»cn,rs the creator of land 
and water, to whom many shviiuis were iledicateiL 
He appears to have been a Babylonian saint, but, 
in the judgment of the present writer, a purely 
mythological one. 

(8) Ennwdnranki was the name of anotfmr hero, 
believed in later generations to have been fi king 
of Agadd or Sippar, He was revtu'cm'rd m the 
discoverer of the art of forecasting cvciU.n by pour- 
ing oil on water.'* 

(9) Tahii-ntid-BHf^ or was anofher 

hero, who has been designated a Babylonian .lob. 
He is said to Iiave been a kingof Nippur, .and ainC' 
tionlously righteous man, who omitunl no known 
religious or ethical duty, i^iko Job, he wasitver* 
taken with a torturing sickncH.^, which called lorth 
from him a sorrowful lament. At last he found a 
magician who drove away t lie sickness and relieved 
him of his affliction. 'I'lie tale of hU MiH'ering?^ 
and deliverance was cahmlated to make the Baby 
lonians believe that magic was more ptdent tlifoi 
righteousness. 

2. Historical saints. — In ad<liti<m lo 
mythical or semi-mythical saints, a number ot 
Babylonian king.smust be placed asuong the heroe.'' 
who in the e.stimaUon of their countrymen attaintni 
a similar distinction. 

1 See AJTh xx\. 11617] 560 ff. 

3 Stephen X^Angdon's Interi'jretatfon h quite differenk bui 
Jastrow'a and J. B. Prince's agree closely with that of t!w 
present writer. For fuli references to the littratiirc sw AJTh 

xxi. 676. 

3 Of. Barton, Miseettaneam M&hyhman L, Sew 

Haven, 1618, no. 8, and AJTh xxi. 502 1 

4 Mentioned m H, Zlmmern, MUmUa/dnfiir dm Wsknagef^ 
Leipag, 1600, no. 24 ff, 

® For the poem cf. Barton, Aredmalmp and ike Phila 

ddphla, 1017, p. JlO-iff. 
e Of. it a Eawlinwn, rAJ y. 44, 17 b. 
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(1) Sargon of Agad4, who about 2800 B.c. founded 
the dynasty of Agad4 and Kish, was the first of 
these. So great was his success as a military leader 
and ruler that a legend of his birth was treasured 
down to the time of Ashurbanipal (668-626 B.c.).-^ 
According to this legend, Sargon was begotten by 
an unknown father and brought forth in secret. 
His mother, apparently ashamed of him, placed 
him in a basket of reeds lined with bitumen and 
set him afloat on the Euphrates. The water 
carried him to Akki, the irrigator, who adopted 
him and reared him as his son. The goddess Ishtar 
became his patron and made him ruler of the 
people. 

Sargon practised liver-divination, and, if he did 
not introduce it into Babylonia, he made it so 
popular that it was ever afterwards practised. In 
the time of Urkagina, thirty years before Sargon, 
the favourite method of divination at Lagash had 
been by means of oil on water. The markings on 
livers consulted by Sargon before each great under- 
taking were recorded and became the basis of the 
science of liver-divination in subsequent centuries.^ 
If one could obtain the same omen as the mighty 
Sargon had beheld before accomplishing some 
successful deed, one felt sure of success. 

(2) Bimicshf who was perhaps Sargon’s immediate 
successor, was during his lifetime regarded as a 
god. What the cause was that led his subjects 
to accord him this honour we do not know, but it 
was, no doubt, the possession of qualities that 
passed among them for saintliness. 

(3) Naram-Sin, of the same dynasty, whose 
reign of 44 years began about 2700 B.C., was also 
regarded as a god while he lived.® We know that 
he was a successful warrior and a great builder, 
but why he more than many others should have 
been accorded this honour we do not know. 

(4) Shargalisharri was Naram-Sin’s successor. 
His name is once preceded by the determinative for 
deity in one of his own inscriptions,^ He probably 
inherited the honour from his predecessor. 

(5) Gudea, the great Patesi of Lagash about 2500 
B.C., was also deified. He appears as a god in 
certain proper names, such as Gin-^Gudea and Lh- 
^Gudea. Probably this occurred in his lifetime, 
though the names in question come from the 
dynasty of Ur. 

(6) Dungiy of the dynasty of Ur, who ruled 2429- 
2371 B.C., was the next king, so far as we know, 
to be deified during his lifetime. While he was 
still living, men in his service bore such names as : 

* man of the god Dungi ’ ; dDun-gi-h^-g^l, * the 
god Dungi makes abundance ’ ; dDun-gi-ra-kalam-ma, ‘ for the 
god Dungi is the land’; dDun-gi-kalam-ma-hi-li-bi, ‘the god 
Dungi— the land is his delight ’ ; ^Dun-gi4-uru, ‘ the god Dungi 
is the reward of the slave ’ ; dDun-gi-ki-har-Sag, * with the god 
Dungi is great favour ' ; Ka-^Dun-gi-ib-ta-S, ‘ the word of the 
god Dungi has gone forth'; ^Dun-gi-a-du-kalam-ma, ‘the god 
Dungi is the counsellor of the land ’ ; Ama-<iDun-gi-e-dUr-ru, 

‘ the mother of the god Dungi is the goddess Urru ’ ; dDun-gi-u- 
nani-ti, ‘ the god Dungi is the food of life ’ ; ® and Tab-<iDun-gi- 
dNannar, ‘the twin of the god Dungi is the god Nannar.’S 

A hymn,'^ apparently addressed to him while he 
lived, contained the most fulsome praise. Some 
of its lines are : 

‘Wise ruler, hero, come t 
Give rest to the land ! 


1 Of. Barton, Archceology and the BihlCy p. 310 f. 

2 Of. H. Radau, Early Babylonian History, New York, 1900, 

p. 157 ff. His name is uniformly written with the determinative 
for deity. . . , ^ 

3 See Barton, Smnerian Busi-ness and Administrative Docu- 

ments from the Earliest Times to the Dynasty of Agade, PhUa- 
delphia, 1915, no. 25. , . ^ 

4 See H. V. Hilprecht, Old Bahylonian Inscriptions, Phila- 
delphia, 1896, no. 2. ^ ^ 

6 See Barton, Haverford Library Collection of Cuneiform 
Tablets, Philadelphia, 1905-14, pt. ii. pi. 53, no. 10, and JAOS 
xxxvii. 162 if . ^ 

« Barton, Haverford library Collection, pt. i. pi. 12, no. 62, 
line 9. 

^ Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, no. 3. 


A faithful hero, a sun-god, who art just, 

At the head with sceptre thou standest. 

0 exalted lion, the fat of life thou eatest. 

0 ox, mighty wild ox, O ram great to bless, 

I Thy word breaks the mountain — holy and just. 

Enlil, 

The faithful lady, Ninlil, 

Whom he loves in his heart, 

0 my king, are like thee. 

0 mountain of fate, the firm bow of Nannar 
For the land thou earnest 
To fight in gladness. 

Enlil below thou art I ' 

(7) Bur-Sin, Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin, three suc- 
cessors of Dungi, were also accounted divine. 
Their names are regularly written preceded by 
determinatives for deity. A fragmentary hymn ^ 
addressed to Ibi-Sin, apparently while he lived, 
contains the following : 

* Food and drink abundantly thou . . . 

For the people as protector thou . . . 

My king, known of Nannar, exalted one of Enlil, 

Ibi-Sin, in exalted power thou art alone 1’ 

The names of other kings are at times found pre- 
ceded Iw the determinative for deity — &,g., Ur- 
Ninib, irraimiti, Zanbia, Islibiurra, Idin-Dagan, 
Ishmi-Dagan, Libit- Ishtar, Ithq^isha, Damiqilu-shu, 
Ibiq-Adad, Nur-Adad, Warad-Sin, Bim-Sin, and 
Hammurabi.^ All these were deified for the same 
reason. 

It may be said that the Babylonian conception 
of saintliness was the successful exercise or the 
will to power. Often it was believed to be ex- 
hibited in the form of political power, but often, 
too, in unusual deeds of other kinds. 

Only one possible trace in Babylonian lore of 
anything that could be called martyrdom is known 
to the present writer. That is the myth preserved 
by Berossos® that Oannes cut off his own head and 
mingled his blood with the dust to create man. 
As Oannes is but another name for the god Ea, 
this cannot be called martyrdom as the term is 
ordinarily understood. 

II. Egyptian. — The Egyptian conception of 
sainthood was of the same semi-primitive, heroic 
character as that in Babylonia, though it mani- 
fested itself in some respects in a different way. 
In Babylonia some kings were considered divine ; 
in Egypt all kings were so considered. The cause 
that led to this is shrouded in the mystery that 
conceals all things pre-historic, but it wa^ probably 
the primitive way of recognizing that one who 
could gain control over his fellows possessed rare 
ability. Such ability was regarded as an especial 
attribute of divinity. Some Egyptian kings, such 
as Mena, Khufu, and Thothmes in., possessed un- 
usual ability. The divinity of many of the kings 
was, however, purely traditional. 

More illuminating than the saintship of Egyptian 
kings is the study of the type of heroes about 
whose names Egyptian traditions clustered. These 
reveal at once the likeness and the difference be- 
tween the Babylonian and the Egyptian concep- 
tions. The likeness consists in the heroic quality 
tliat passed among both peoples as saintli- 
ness, the difference in the fact that intellectual 
power attracted the Egyptians quite as much as 
brute force, and apparently to a somewhat greater 
degree than it did the Babylonians. This will 
become evident as we glance at some of the 
Egyptian heroes and note their qualities. 

(1) Imhotep was a vizier of King Zoser of the 
Illrd dynasty. He was famed for his priestly 
wisdom,’ his knowledge of magic, his reputation 
for making wise proverbs, his knowledge of medi- 
cine, and his ability as an architect. So great 

1 Barton, Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, no. 7. 

3 Of., for references, JAOS xxxvi. 365 ff. 

3 Of. I. P. Cory, The Ancient Fragments, London, 1828, p. 23 f 
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•was^ Ms reputation that he became the patron 
spirit of later scribes, who regularly poured out to 
him a libation from their water- jar before begin- 
ning their work. Centuries later people sang his 
proverbs, and twenty- five hundred years later he 
had become a god of medicine. The Greeks called 
him Imouthes, and regarded him as the equivalent 
of their own Asklepios. A temple was erected to 
him near the Serapeum at Meraptiis, and numerous 
statues of him have been found.^ 

(2) Othzr magicians were also reverenced, and 
tales concerning them circulated in later centuries.® 
One of these, Ubaancr, lived under Kliufu of the 
IVth dynasty, the builder of the Great Pyramid. 
He is said to have made a wax crocodile, which, 
when thrown into the water, became a living 
crocodile and devoured a lover of Ubaaner’s wife. 
Another was Tchatchamdnkh, who flourished in 
the time of Seneferu, who reigned between Zoser 
and Khufu. When a bracelet was lost in a lake, 
he is said to have made the water in one half of it 
stand upon that of the other half, so that the 
bracelet could be seen upon the dry bottom. Still 
another, Tcta, is saM to have lived in the reign of 
Khufu and was believed to have power to restore 
life to dead animals. A fourth magician, Muttetet^ 
is said to have foretold to King Khufu the birth of 
three sons of the god who should overthrow 
the IVth dynasty— -a prophecy that was believed 
to have been fulfilled by the establishment of the 
Vth dynasty. 

(3) Ftahkotep was an Egyptian sage who is said 
to have lived during the Vth dynasty, about 2600 
B.o. To him later ages attributed a body of 
^precepts* that are certainly as old as 2000 
B.O. and perhaps older.® These ‘precepts* are 
designed to guufe Egyptians to the way of happily 
and successfully living in the social cmcmhh. 
They form an ethical code of a remarkably high 
order. If Ptalihotep was their author, he is worthy 
of being compared to Confucius. 

(4) Ipnwer was another Egyptian sage who lived 
before 2000 B.O. and whose name later centuries 
reverenced for his wisdom. Certain * admonitions,* 
said to have been uttered in the presence of the 
king, are attributed to Mm.-* In these ‘admoni- 
tions* the imperfections of the social order of the 
time are arraigned, and it is predicted that an 
ideal king will arise and establish justice. 

(6) Ilitnamp, the ‘eloquent peasant,' was a 
* saint * of a different character.® Whether he was 
a real person or only a character in a story may 
perhaps be open to question. When one considers 
the concreteness of ancient thinking and writing, 
the probability is that he was a real character who 
lived in the feudal age before 2000 B.a He is the 
hero of the story of 27ie Eloqxmnt Fmsant^ whose 
pleading for the rights of the por so delighted a 
local governor that he purposely referred his case 
to the king, so that tlie king might have the 
pleasure of listening to one so eloquent. The 
speeches of Hunanep embody social ideals that 
were long cherished in Egypt. 

(6) Batm was an Egyptian liero of a somewhat 
different sort, since he was apparently in part a 
real character, though his story has attracted to 
itself a number of mythical elements. He is the 
nghteous younger brother in the Egyptian TaU of 
Two Brothers^ who, like Joseph, was faithful, 


1 Of. J. H. Breasted, Ht«l. of Egypt^, p. 112 f. 
a See K Jl W. Budgre, Th& JUtemtur^ of the Amimt Egyp 

BreMfc^, Eovelmmmt of Religion and Thought t» 
p. 231 md Ban^n, Archaeology and th 

^BreMted,heoel<}pmmt of Udigion and Thought, p. 204 f. 
mrton, Arohmology and the Bibk^ p. 421 1: A. H. Gardiner 
Ths AdmmUions an Egyptim ^age. warainer 

T^i***8r wd A* H, Gardiner. BU Kiagm 
hmmn, and Biurton, Anhmalogy and th^ p. iiBt 


underwent temptation without yielding, was falsely 
accused, but, unlike Joseph, escaped puiiislimeni.^ 
How he went to the Lebanon and became a tree, 
became an animal and returned to Kgypt, liccame 
a shrub planted by his brother’s door, etc., are 
mythical elements, derived perhaps from some 
form of the Osiris myth. The integrity of Bata 
himself is a close approach to saintliness in its 
later sense. Whether it was this or the mythical 
elements that made the tale popular with the 
Egyptians it is diflicult now to tell. 

These heroic figures, whose memory and writings 
were treasured by the Egyptians, indicate that the 
people of Egyx>t reverenced the social virtues. 
Had we only the Babylonian heroic stories m 
evidence, we should say that the Babylonians fell 
behind the Egyptians in this respect. The code of 
yammurabi is proof, however, that such an infer- 
ence would be wrong. Social qualities were as 
strongly developed among them as among the 
Egyptians, though the evidence for it is not found 
in the tales concerning their heroes. 

HI. JEWJSM.See art, Saints AKB Maetyes 
(J ewish). 

IV. Abtsstnian, — With the exceptiem (*i a few 
inscriptions, all our sources of information con- 
cerning Abyssinia relate to the Christian period of 
its history. The country w^as Christianiml in the 
4th cent, from Egypt, so that tlie Abyssinian 
Church is an offshoot of the Coptic Clmrch, In 
the Abyssinian liturgy prayers are offered for the 
patriarch of Alexandria as archi>ope.® Abyssinian 
I Christianity has, therefore, a general Cjbristian 
i inheritance, a specific Egyptian mherltance, and a 
native element. The native element is partly 
from pre-Christian Abyssinian heathemism. on 
which Christianity was grafted, and partly a 
development within the Ahys?^inian ( liurt-h Ii'^elf. 
Abyssinian saints are accordingly th-rivi-d fr<.m all 
these sources. 

I. Catholic saints, or saints recogniMsd by the 
Church Catholic, are numerous m Abyminia, 
There is, of course, the Virgin Mary, Stephen the 
protomartyr,® Zacharias the priest, »)ohii the 
Baptist, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Jolm, Better, 
Andrew, James and John, Philip, Bartindomew, 
Thomas, Matthew, Thaddeus. Wathitniel, Janies 
the son of Alpheus, and Mattliia*-! ; nhn JiunoH the 
brother of Jesus, I*aul, Timothy, Sila, -, ISartiabaii, 
Titus* Philpion, Clement. Braddituin in thf' c. 
the 72 disciples of Lk 10, the 600 companions of 
1 Co 16®, ana the 318 Orthodox are alio counted m 
saints, the merits of whom are invoked In the 
liturgy.'* In the thought of the people of 

these are more important than otliers. The Virgin 
Mirry naturally holds an imporBint plaet. 
to her is St. John, to whom many places ar® 

On his festival firstfruits are offifred, mi 
bathe— a rare thing in Ahyssiniii 1® On |tii day 
also a sheep is led around people who are s^uppostni 
to^be possessed of the devil® St. Htepium in mlm 
fairly popular. There are several churches ealletl 
after him. 

The archangels Michael, Gabriel, Rapliatl, mi 
Suriel are also made saints. ‘Michind mid (hibrkd 
are among the most popular. Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, ana Jonali arc counted saints, m are the 
four living creatures, the four-and-twenty elders, 
and the 144,000 of the book of Eevelatlon. St. 
George, conqueror of the dragon, has abo a place.’^ 


- w.. sow mr*. WOE., 

and Barton, Archmolagy and the Bthk, p. SMST. 

* E. Brkhtman, liturgk^ Emkm and We$§cm, p. M, 
and S. A, B. aiercer, The Ethiopia Liturgy, p* 

® Cf. I. Gaidi, lohannk i, in empx.m SoripL €hri$t 

(Script Mthiop., 2nd sea, voi JU4|>s;%, MWS, pp. 

i 5?* Brfffbtimni p. m U md Mtrcer* », m 
« M. Bcullcyns, L%fc in Ahyrndma, U,mu 
«/ei.p.sL m 
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A St. Ewostatewos, who is called the Just,i is 
probably no other than St. Eustathius, bishop of 
Antioch (a.d. 324-331), a determined foe of the 
Arians. 

2 . Saints of Egyptian origin include St. Athan- 
asius and St. Cyril, who are also recognized by the 
Church Catholic. Less clear is the identity of 
SS. Mercury, Basilides, Claudius, Mennas, Maiia- 
delewos, Philotheus, Mermehnam, Kirkos, Victor, 
Abii, and Esderos ; but they are of Egyptian or 
Roman origin.^ Maximus and Demetrius are 
called ‘ our holy Roman fathers.' ® Antony, Besoi, 
John Kama, Pachomius, Barsumas, Sinoda, 
Besneda, and Bula are saints of the Coptic 
Church,^ and were introduced from Egypt. All 
these were imported into Abyssinia and natural- 
ized there. 

3 . Native Abyssinian saints were of three 
classes, [a] There were native heathen deities, 
worshipped on hill -tops, that were taken over and 
christened as Christian saints. Five of the most 
important churches in Abyssinia had apparently 
been heathen shrines, and to this day the heathen 
idea of sanctuary attaches to them. Such are the 
churches at Axum, Adowa, Waldeba, Gundi-gundi, 
Debra-Damot, and Debra-Abai.® A number of 
the most sacred churches are situated on hill- tops 
and surrounded by groves. Doubtless they are 
ancient Semitic high-places. Two on isolated 
peaks near Axum contain the shrines of saints. 
One is that of Abbalicanos, said to have been the 
confessor of Queen Candace, the other that of a 
certain Abbapantalian who is supposed to have 
been so holy that the place is one ‘ of great devotion 
amongst them.'® Three others near Axum are 
said to be the residences or burial-places of saints 
and are regarded as very holy. One, the Hallelujah 
Monastery, is on a high lull surrounded by trees. 
It is said to have been given its name because a 
holy man who dwelt there when the monastery 
was first built claimed that at night he heard the 
angels in heaven singing ‘Hallelujah.' Another 
was named for Abbagarima, who, it was said, left 
his kingdom in Greece and spent his life near 
Axum doing penance, and who is believed still to 
work miracles. The third, also on a hill, is named 
for St. John,^ a very favourite saint in Abyssinia. 
A fountain, believed to have healing properties, 
near the plain of Gobe is also named for St. J ohn. 
It is, no doubt, an old Semitic sacred spring.® 
Another sacred cave, the sanctity of which doubt- 
less dates from heathen times, contained in the 
16th cent, a church named Imbra Christus. Here, 
it was believed, a holy king named Abraham was 
buried. There are numerous St. Johns, just as in 
Europe there are different Virgin Marys at difterent 
shrines, and at least some of these are heathen 
deities baptized with Christian names. Abuna 
Aragawy, the saint of the celebrated monastery of 
Debra-Damot, is said to have been a missionary 
sent to the country by Athanasius. He gained 
access to the inaccessible height on which the 
monastery stands by clinging to the tail of a boa- 
constrictor, which pulled him up.® The caves 
about are full of snakes, and the boa that helped 

1 Of, Quidi, pp, 39, 40, 48. 

3 This is clear from a comparison of the Abyssinian prayer 
of intercession (Brightman, p. 230; Mercer, p. 309) with the 
similar prayer in the Coptic liturgy (Brightman, p. 169). 

8 Bri^tman, p. 230 ; cf. p. 169. 

4 Most of their names are corruptions of Coptic names ; cf. 

Brightman, p. 230, and Mercer, p. 369 f., with Brightman, p. 
169. Some, such as Sinoda, who do not appear in the Coptic 
liturgy, are known from Ethiopia translations of Coptic works 
to have been introduced into Abyssinia from Egypt ; cf. ZDMG 
Ixvii. C19131187fE. , « , . . 

® Of. J. 0- Hotten, Abyssinia and its People, London, 1868, 
p. 48 f., and Parkyns, p. 185 f. , . . „ 

« F. Alvares, The PoHuguese Embassy to Abyssinia, Eng. 
tr., p. 86. 

Tib, p. 88 fl. 


the saint up the hill is believed by some to be still 
alive there. The place was, no doubt, the site of 
ancient serpent- worship before the introduction of 
Christianity. 

{b) Otlier native Abyssinian saints have devel- 
oped out of their dead kings. Just as many a 
Muslim wait is inhabited by a dead shaikh, so a 
number of Abyssinian shrines are believed to be 
the resting-places of departed monarchs. St. 
Theodore, the patron saint of Rohabaita, is be- 
lieved to be a great worker of miracles.^ Perhaps 
he is very old ; but, if so, he is now confused with 
King Theodore I., who reigned 1409-12, and who is 
believed to have been a great worker of miracles. 
It is expected that another king will arise in his 
name, restore the Holy Sepulchre to the Cross, and 
make Ethiopia the first of the nations.® ()ther 
saintly kings were Lalibela and Abraham.® 

(c) Less exalted holy men have, as elsewhere, 
developed into saints. Alvares tells of an ichee, 
or monk, who was very holy, was thought to work 
miracles, and at whose tomb a monastery was 
built. ^ One of the most noteworthy of this class 
of saints is Takla Haymanot,® who was the patron 
saint of King Menelik.® His life and actions are 
believed to have been an exact copy of those of 
Christ, even to the fact that his father was a 
carpenter named Joseph and his mother was 
named Mary.’^ Gabro Menfos Kuddos (‘slave of 
the Holy Spirit ’) is believed to have been a saint 
from his birth.® On his festal day everybody eats 
vetch-peas which have been made to sprout by 
soaking them in water for three days. Portions 
of these peas are sent as presents to friends and 
neighbours.® 

Abyssinian saints are numberless. Those named 

are but examples of the diflerent classes. Saints 
are held in the highest reverence, often being pre- 
ferred to the Deity Himself. One who would not 
hesitate to invoke the name of God in witness to a 
falsehood cannot be persuaded so to invoke the 
name of his patron saint. Beggars who vainly ask 
alms for the sake of God obtain them if they ask for 
the sake of the Virgin Mary or Takla Haymanot.^^ 
It is a common custom to vow to one's patron 
saint the sacrifice of a bullock or sheep on his 
festal day, in order to secure his favour and pro- 
tection for the rest of the year. Each family has 
its patron saint, who is handed down from father 
to son. On the festal day of this saint each family 
according to its means entertains its friends with 
some sort of merry-making. The saints most 
popular as patrons are St. Michael, the Virgin 
Mary, St. J ohn the Baptist, Takla Haymanot, and 
Gabro Menfos Kuddos.^® 

Numerous stories, mostly of a trivial and childish 
character, are told of Abyssinian saints. 

An example of these is the story told above of Abuna Aragawy 
and the boa-constrictor. Of Gabro Menfos Kuddos it is said 
that as soon as he was born he stood up. ViTtien three days old 
he bowed thrice, saying in a distinct voice: ‘Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost’ He never tasted 
his mother’s milk ; through his whole life he never tasted food 
or drink. Once, when praying on a mountain, he fell over a 
precipice 200 ft. high. Two angels immediately spread their 
wings to support him, but he declined their assistance, and, 
trusting in God, was unhurt. Another time, while ascending a 
mountain, he was worn out with fatigue, and the Holy Spirit 
came and helped him up. After a very long life God sent Azazel, 
the angel of death, to take him, but he refused to die, saying 
that, as he had neither eaten nor drunk all his life, he could not 
die. Then all the saints in paradise came, one by one, to try to 
persuade him to leave the world and go to paradise. The first 
to come was St. John the Baptist, who said to him : ‘ I have 

1 Parkyns, i. 265 f. 

2 J. T. Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, London, 
1893, p. 156. 

3 Alvares, p. 130. 4 p. I 6 I. 

5 Guidi, pp. 9, 25, 39, 48. 3 Mercer, p 359. 

7 Parkyns, ii. 86. 8 75. p. 86 f. 

9 lb. p. 65. 1® Ib. p. 84. 

1176. 12 76. p. 70 f. 


8 Parkyns, i. 241 flf. 


9 76. ii. 86. 
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rone the way of all flesh, notwifchstandinr all my privations and 
sufferings.' To this Gabro replied : ‘ Yes ; Init pou could not 
fast even forty days, but fed on locusts and wild hone^^/ Thus 
he replied to all the saints, and even at last to the Virgin and to 
our Saviour. Nevertheless his life was at last taken from him, 
since the decrees of the Almighty must be obeyed. Then the 
elements fell to disputing as to what should be (lone with his 
body Tlie earth refused to receive it, since ho hod never par- 
taken of her produce ; the water refused, because he had never 
drunk a drop of it ; fire had equally strong objections. So the 
saint was restored to life and taken up alive to heaven. Not- 
withstanding this, his tomb is shown at Zukwala in Shoa.l It 
is told of other saints that they plucked out their eyes and cast 
them before vultures, and that they rode on lions.''* 

Lives of saints, filled with such stories, are 
written in large numbers and circulated through- 
out Abyssinia. 

Martyrs play no large part in Abyssinian 
thought. The intercessory prayer of their liturgy 
intercedes for Stephen the proto-martyr, for ^all 
the martyrs/ for the ^ holy abba Nob, virgin and 
singular martyr, Eleaxar . * . and all the martyrs,^ 
for ' holy abba Moses/ and for the 49 martyrs.® 
Althougli the abba Nob does not appear in the 
liturgy of the Coptic Jacobites,^ it is probable 
that he too is an Egyptian martyr. Martyrdom 
appears to have formed no important part of the 
experience of Abyssinian Christians, and their 
attention to it is accordingly not great. It is an 
exotic in their midst, 

Litbraturb.— A rno Poebel, Bislmical Ttxta {Puhlicatiom 
0 / the Dahplonian Section qf the Mmeum of the unimrdtp^ 
Pemisy Cottnia^ vol. iv.), Phila<ielphia, 1014, pp. 73-140; F, 
Jensen, Asepriech-babplon, Mythen und Epen, In E, Stjhrader's 
KeiiiiM'hri/tiichf' Bihliothek, vh, Berlin, lOOO, A. 

Ung-nad, Das (lilt/ameySch-Epoa, G<;ttiugett, 19U ; F- Dhorme, 
Chofx (if textes relvjieuz asspro-babyloniims, Paris, 1007, passhn ; 
M. Ja.strow, Die lUtiybm linbyloniftis vnd A'^i^pnxns, ({u-.s^cn, 
iflOfi-lil, an'd in JAOSxxx. {10101 10]~l2i) ; O-Weber, 
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J, H. Breasted, BUL of Egmd^ New York, im p. 112 f., ! 
Dertelopment of Retigim and Thought in Anaieni Egypt, do. 
1912, passim ; E. A, W. Budge, The Literature of the Amient 
Egyptians, Ijoudon, 1014, ch. iii. ; F. Vogelsang' and A. H. 
Gardiner, Die Klagen dm Bauem, Leipatlg, 1908; A. H, 
Gardiner, The Adimnitimu of an Egyptian Sage, do, 1900; 
W, M. P. Petrie, Egyptian Tales, W Mr., Ix>ridoii, 1806; 
F. B. Brightman, L%turgim Eastern and Western, Oxford, 
1S06, i. 828-231 ; S. A. B. Mercer, The Ethimdc Liturgy, 
MiUvijuikecarid London, 1916, pp. 350 ft., 369 ff. ; F, Alvares, The 
Portugurse Huthmsy to Abymtnia durin*t (he Yean 
tr. and «d. I^^ord HJaulvy of Aldertey, tlakbiyt Ho<!lt*ty fbibUea* 
tions, vol, Ixiv., I/ondon, IHSI, tm, H6-9u; M. Parkyus, Life in 
Abyssinia, I..ondon, Xbr>3, New York, 185 1 , vol ii. ob. xsxL 
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SAINTS AND MARTYRS (Hyrian). — 
X# Introduction. — Although to the superficial 
observer the religions ot the modern inhabitants of 
Palestine and Syria may beelasKified witli apparent 
exactitude under a number of weU-ree*>gni 2 ed 
diviHions-«-ChnHtiamty, J udaism, Muhammadan- 
ism, I ) rune, etc,—- and these religions again may be 
divided into a great variety of siicis, each, %vith 
fanatic devotion, holding to very definite and diar- 
aeterktic doctrimw and ritual/ yet such a classi- 
fication by no meatus covers the whole ground. 
When the peoples of these binds are more closely 
studied — pairticularly tht^fellahln, or villagers, and 
the bedu, or nonuuU— it will be hnmtl that umier 
the outward prohmslon of adherence to orthodox 
creeds Uen a substratum of more primitive bolief, 
common, in varying degrees, to all the religions, 
and reaching far deeper into the heart of things 
than all the outward forms. This is broadly true 
of Christian and Jew, of orthodox (Sunnite) Mus- 
lim and Metawileli (Slitite), of Druse and Na^ir- 
iyyah. This primitive faith includes an animistic 
belief in jinn and a common faitli in various 
spirit agencies as causing misfortune, illness, and 

1 Parkytts, p. 85 L 

2 C^. 0* W. Istnbcrc aiw! J. L* Kmpf, foumals . . . ieMiling 
t&etr Proceedings in the Kingdom of Shoa, iMidau, 1843, p. 16L 

2 CL Bni^htman, p, and Mcretr, p, S60L 

< Brl|?htomn, p. m. 


deatii, a profound dread of the ‘evil eye’ wliiidi 
leads to the almoKt uni vernal use of <iharniH, 
similar customs with regard to v<nvs and their 
fulfilment, a belief in tim efiicqie.y of saeritieial 
rites, and a universal respect paid ti) ’dead siimts 
and heroes, l^'or the great majority of the native 
inhabitants of the land, in all but tint largest 
towns, these items of belief have for long ages 
made up substantially their real ndigioii ; and 
even the average town-dwellers, though imiking 
more intelligent and sincere probrshiou of their 
nominal faiSi, have a fundamental regarti for 
those more primitive beliefs, as is constantly 
demonstrated by their reversion to thorn in times 
of moral stress. The importance of them beliefs to 
the proper understanding of all the higher develop- 
ments of Semitic religion is unquestionaidc. The 
cult of saints and heroes, though, on the one hand, 
inextricably mixed with the other primitive berutfs 
enumerated above and, on the other hand, shitding 
off into the orthodox professions, presents many 
features of great interest and importance, 

2 . The shrines, — It may be saki that a cert ai ii da- 
I gree of superstitious reverence is guven to ail iomlis, 

I and still more to all cemeteries, as they arc viewed 
: as places charged witli potentlai spiritual forces. 
Some special historical association or some 
supposeci manifestation of supernatural^ Influence 
is usually necessary to call out the devotion of the 
inhabitants of an extended area to any special Hite. 
The shrines which to-day j*u joy an ackiiowictdgcd 
reputation may be (da>riticd “very roughly into 
three groups ; (a) the village nutipttm, (//) the tmii, 
and (c) the universally vwited shrlnt’w, such m 
NabI Mfisa, NabI Rfibin, etc., at wiiich aniiuiil 
festivals are held, 

(a) Tim In nmetkally every village in 

the land may lie found a nm^dm (lit. a * rflace of 
standing*} dedicated to some dmd w‘ortliy luid 
sometimes covering Ids actual grave, TIiIm is f«M»kf*d 
upon as the shrine of the cu»rd:.\;; of fhe 
neighbourhocMl. It in usually a small »|Ufire 
building surmounriid by a whitew»i|icd cufaila 
(hence the not infrequent nanii of such a »iirine, 
^ubbah, *dom®’); it is commonly shaded I'lyofiicor 
more trecH— oak, tcrchinill, curob, of 
which thems<dWs parlnktt of the sneri^duc of f h<a 
shrine. I:>ametinic3 the building may cfoou* ii ceno- 
taph only ; sometimes there may k" mdldng bul; a 
liaro fioor with a few straw ntah-, but uUmnl 
always there is a mikrah poiniing; the pi»m , M icdbu 
to Mecca. In other castts the buildmg kneh hm 
long ago perished, and is now represented hy Urn 
mere foundations of four walls or by an irregular 
tiile of stones, shaded. It may bn, hy*a sacred U'cc, 
with the hedu in particular tlieelirfnc rtmimonly 
a tomb often iittio belter than an oidinary 
But, whetlieroonspicuous or not, Ihi* ^pot fi * holy * 
and under the pr(»tc«dkm of a spirit, or 
ttsmtily calltHl nknikk or tmifl (11%. * pro|d4*-f 'p le-tn 
commonly midna (‘ our lord ') or kitjj i* |dl;;um 'f, 
fn^the case of a building no one dare 'enter u if bout 
using same such e.xprcHHJon iw iLuiur mnintmk, 

‘ By your leave, O bloned one t* CkKsls left under 
the protection of the spirit of the hbriim are never 
touched, Huch spots, wdicther actual bnihUngsor 
even lonely graves, are commonly mm isurrounded 
by bundles of wood, ploughs, and other ill'll rumems 
of husbandry, left to the care of the iiwl- rill the 
owner comes to claim tliem, wlilk soiiMdimc^ lehh 
vaJuablo things— €.<7., old rusty knive.'s worlbicfs 
coins, etc.-— are left aa ofibrings. The af 

the shrine and even the twig^ from iJic 
ing trees are sacred and must on no Hcrouni ha 
taken for use, tlumgli a fragment may be removed 
as a charm. Many stories arc iidif of ihn iium- 
1 Titls Amb word appttrs to be the exwl (4 iko 
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fortune?; befalling the impious who removed wood 
or stone for his own use. 

(d) I'he wall. — In addition to the makdm a more 
sacred class of shrine is found on the tops of many 
hills or hidden within isolated sacred groves. 
Through the length and breadth of Palestine the 
tops of lofty hills are crowned with these buildings, 
sometimes with conspicuous, whitewashed cupolas, 
sometimes marked only from a distance by a great 
tree, and sometimes, through neglect, reduced to 
four ruined walls — but always revered. Such a 
place is popularly known as a wall ^ (lit. * protec- 
tor’), a name applied strictly to the saint him- 
self ; sometimes the name kuhoah, ‘ dome,’ is given 
if such a structure crowns the Wilding ; and 
occasionally we find the name mazdr^ ‘ place of 
visitation,’ a term which might be applied to most 
of these shrines, for to any one of them pilgrim- 
ages may be made, and sometimes a man, particu- 
larly one from a distant land, will make a round 
of all the best known walls in succession. Many 
of these shrines have annual feast-days, when they 
are specially visited by the pious. They are all 
dedicated to some more or less powerful saint. 
There is no sharp line of division between the 
village makdm and the more potent wall, but the 
latter is a spot specially honoured by some supposed 
powerful manifestation of supernatural influence 
— e.g., some strange occurrence at the time of 
burial, the bearers being dragged apparently 
against their will away from the proposed place of 
burial to an unexpected spot, where alone the 
body of the wall consents to be interred ; an 
answered prayer or a portentous dream; or an 
exhibition of vengeful power upon one who slighted 
the place. The influence of walls is, however, 
usually friendly in contrast to the malevolent 
freaks of the jinn. Any tomb or any village 
makdm may become worthy to rank as a wall, if 
credited with active supernatural powers to an 
unusual degree, ^ These lonely shrines are usually 
under the guardianship of the neighbouring village 
s^ikh or of a special ‘ holy man ’ or dervish, wmo 
lives on the ofterings of the faithful and often 
becomes credited with much of the influence of the 
wall himself. Although the tops of hills are 
favourite sites, they are by no means the only 
ones. All along the deep cleft of the Jordan 
Valley there are such buildings, many of them not 
improbably the tombs of Arab warriors who 

erished in the conquest of Palestine during the 

rst enthusiastic outburst of Islam. 

(c) The greater shrines. — In the front rank of 
importance are a few shrines, venerated all over the 
land, which are each visited at a special annual 
feast {mmdid) by thousands of people. In the case 
of some of them the duties of guardianship belong 
to certain families and are hereditary ; consider- 
able property has become attached to such resorts, 
and tlie hereditary guardians, besides keeping the 
buildings in repair, use part of these endowments 
for their own support, and with part provide con- 
tributions in food (sheep, rice, butter, etc.) to the 
annual festivities. 

3. The cult of the walk — The spiritual person- 
alities inhabiting all these varieties of shrines are 
conceived of as very active and powerful. Their 
influence extends a varying distance from the 
neighbourhood of the ‘ holy ’ place — ^in the case of 
the village makdm probably not farther than the 
boundaries of the village property, but very much 
wider in the case of the most important walls. To 
offend a wall would appear to be more dreaded 
than to offend God Himself. Certainly a vow made 
at a shrine in the name of tfiowall is more binding 
than one made in the name of God or on the sacred 

1 Much less commonly wdllyah (female toaZi) is used, the 
traditions connecting the shrine with a w^oman. 


books. Many a man has perjured his oath made 
under the latter circumstance, trusting, as some of 
them have openly said, to the mercy of the All- 
Compassionate ; but he dare not ofiend the wall, 
whose vengeance knows no compassion and is sure. 
Hence all over the land these places are used for 
the public taking of oaths. Of these the following 
are common. 

{a) The oath of purgation or innocence. — The 
accusing parties take the accused to the shrine, and, 
if he takes solemn oath in the name of the wall 
that he has not committed the crime of which he 
is accused, he is acknowledged to be innocent. Any 
one wishing to bind a fellah or a bedawl by a 
serious oath can assure himself by insisting on his 
swearing at a makdm of repute. Rather than per- 
jure himself at such awful risk, many a man has 
quietly made restitution of stolem-goods. To the 
wall Shaikh Ahmad at Felujah, near Gaza, the 
people come from all parts of the coun-Try to take 
an oath of purgation, after which they receive a 
certificate from the attendant of the shrine sealed 
by the village mukhtdr. The possession of s^ach a 
document is considered sure evidence of innocence. 

{h) The vow of the incense {nidhr al hakhui^^ is 
also a common vow at a wall. The person making 
such a vow visits the makdm, kisses it, recites the 
fathahd- and then utters some such prayer as the 
following : 

‘ I make a vow in order that the sick one should recover 
(or the absent one return in safety). I present thee with this 
incense, oh my Lord I Oh my Lord, accept this vow for God the 
highest.’ 

He then places a small piece of metal or a sherd of 
pottery before the makdm and burns some incense 
in it. He also very commonly lights a small 
pottery hand-lamp, and, before leaving, he again 
kisses the sacred spot. Around all important 
shrines will be found fragments of pottery or metal 
marked by the burning incense and sometimes 
lamps also. 

(c) The vow of the veil. — A similar vow is the 
nidhr al istar, 'vow of the veil (or covering^ 
which may be made instead of the former or in 
association with it. A person wishing to make a 
solemn vow brings a piece of green calico or linen 
about a yard and a half long, which he affixes to 
the pillar at the head of the tomb with the same 
ceremony and with words similar to those quoted 
above, except that he says, ‘ I bring thee this veil,’ 
etc. 

{d) The vow of pilgrimage. — A more ceremonious 
vow is made b^ richer people on special occasions 
— e.g., in petitioning for the restoration to health 
of a beloved one or for the birth of a son. This is 
the nidhr az ziydrah, 'vow of pilgrimage.’ The 
details Vary in diflerent localities. In parts of 
Galilee the custom is as follows : 

The man and his nearer relatives and friends, men, women, 
and children, dressed in their best, make a solemn procession 
to the shrine. In front walks the head of the family, 
accompanied by the men ; then (when a son is to be peti- 
tioned for) there is often a young man or boy on horseback, 
who is named the am, * bridegroom * ; behind him come the 
maidens walking two or three together ; and in the rear the 
married women. Such a ziydrah, or pilgrimage, may last two 
or (if the distance is considerable) three days. On arriving at 
the shrine, the man kisses the tomb, recites the fatTiah, and 
makes his vow somewhat as follows : * Oh my lord, I have avow 
to make and have come to visit thee. If God gives us a son, I 
will bring thee a beast for sacrifice and a sack of rice.’ After 
he has again kissed the spot, a feast is held. On the second 
day they celebrate what is called a /antas^yali (i.e. dancing and 
games) at the spot. On the last day the man who has vowed 
lays at the foot of the tomb, in the presence of the aris, a small 
money-offering, which is kept by the caretaker, if there be such, 
or is given to the poor, if there is no regular custodian. It is 
not always necessary to make this ceremonial visit when mak- 
ing the vow ; the man may simply look towards the distant 
shrine and raise a mashhad 2 (a pile of small stones) to witness 
his oath. But, when the prayer has been granted, a pilgrimage 


1 The opening verses of the Qur’an. 

2 The marqemah, ‘ heap of stones,’ of Pr 268 (RV). 
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must be made with banners and beatinitr of the tom-tom (tuhl ) ; 
the devoted siieep and other food are eaten by the whole party, 
parts of the banquet beinfr reserved for the caretaker. 

(e) Various offerings . — The hedu, of Moab, before 
going on a warlike expedition, aacrUice siieep at a 
tomb or xoall to bring sueceas. If there is Hickness 
among the flocks, tliey may be driven to the wall 
for cure, or one of the flock may be sacriflcecL A 
sick person may sometimes sleep at a sacred tomb to 
obtain healing,' and on aucth occasions tlie saint him- 
self, usually as a venerable man, appears in a vision 
or a dream and brings health and encouragement. 
In attending these places for prayer or vows, some- 
times the worshippers sprinkle on their faces and 
necks some of the dust from the neighbourhood, 
and sometimes they carry away a portion of this 
or of the surrounding herbage as a charm ; the 
earth from Mecca is sold in tliis way all over Syria. 
Among the bedu, of Moab the first milk taken in 
the spring, the first butter made, the earliest 
wheat or lentils, and the first-born of the flock are 
presented to the wait, and are there either given 
to tl^ guardian of the shrine or to the poor in the 
name of the wait or, in the case of milk or butter, 
simply poured out on the ground. When an 
animal is sacrificed at sueh a spot, some of the 
Wood is poured on the tomb, and, if there is a 
building, some is commonly sprinkled on the lintel 
and sideposts of the door. In the case of tombs 
attended by a cla«ts of people slightly more educated, 
let is common to find written petitions to the dead 
saint thrust into the tomb or into parts of the 
building connected with it. This is specially 
noticeable in connexion with the well-known 
Mosque of the Patriarchs at Hebron. Many of 
the more imj>ortant shrines have annual feasts 
connected with them attended by multitudes, , 
some of which are referred to below- 

4. The personalities honoured at the shrines. — 
These are various. Home are connected with 
Biblical traditions, some with the history of Ishlm, 
but a considerable number are known to he of no 
great antinuity. A few of the tombs are those of 
persons who were known in life by many still 
living. As will be seen, greatness or gtKKhi«*ss in 
this life is by no moarm n<Ka‘s«iry to make a man 
a much-re , wall after dtmth. 

Among tlic slirines in tlie frt>nt rank of 
ance, which have each an annual feast imaidid) 
attended by thouHands of people, are Nahi Mcisa, 
the tomb ox Moses, according to Muslim tradition, 
in the Jordan Valley between Jerusmlem and the 
Bead Hca ; Kabi llflbin, identified in tradition 
with the son of Jacob, south of Jafla; and Kabi 
in the peninsula of Sinai, in memory of an 
unknown pious mam The annual fmiva! of Nahi 
Mfma is held for a week at Easter,* that of Nahi ; 
Ktlhin for fen days in September, ami that of i 
Habi Hiilih for three days in Juno. Thonsandn of | 
Muslim pilgrims from all over the country attend 
these gatherings; at Nahi Hfibin Christians as 
well as Muslims assent hie. Another shrine of 
Nahi Balili near Uamleh also attracts many 
Muslim pilgrims in the spring. 

The buihiing cal loti Nahi David, the repvxted 
tomb of King Davitl, and the shrine of al-Khudr 
(Elijah) on Mt, Carmel are held in equal venera- 
tion by Muslims, Christians, and Jews. The 
former is special ly visited by Muslim vronwn and also 
by the Yemen Jews annually at their New Year. 
The annual feast of the fatter is attended by 
members of all these religions. Habi Hha’ib, the 
reputed tomb of the father of Jethro, near Hat tin, 
and Nahi Safa, near Kashiyali, are both held in 
the highest honour by the Drufies* 

It is impoHKxble to enumerate more than a small 
pereexitage of the hundreds of shrines rvirich are 

X Begimiiiif oa tii® Friday btfore tht Oreek Qood Friday. 


held in reverence. The traditional tomb of Aaron 
on Mt. Hor, that of Joseph at NhlduH {venerated 
equally by Muslims, SamarifruiH, .bnvw, and Cdiris- 
tians), the tombs of Abraham, Iwaac, and Jaiioli 
and their wives at Hebron, and the tomb of Kachcl 
on the road to Bethlehem (Hpt^cially h«>noured by 
the Jews) are some of the best known; but there 
are few notable early OT character.^ whose, memory 
is not preserved in this way, and some have several 
sanctuarie.s. 

The saints, however, are by no means limited to 
; Bible cliaracters; some are hist4jrical personages 
whose true history has in many cases been long 
lost in myth. Thus the tomb of the i/iiftm 'AH 
ibn ’Ala IVUb, the son-in-law of Muhammatl, and 
that of Bellah ibn Kubilb— both at Jericho-— are 
now supposed by many to be tliose of .loshiia ami 
his servant. A revered shrine is the mnl/am of 
Saidna’Ali ibn ’Alam, north of Jafla, the tomb of 
a warrior who bravely defemied ArsCif against the 
Christians in Crusading times. 

A number of shrines are dcilicated to the * forty 
martyrs/ but who these indivi^lwais were it m 
impoBsible to aHcertain. In Hehron a ruin is 
shown called Deir al-Arba’in, said to he dedimted 
to the forty witnesses of the transact. Ion whereby 
Abraham acquired his property in HehronJ At 
Bafed there is a mosque called Jiima* al-Arba‘iii. 
On Mt. (Jarmel there is a >plenilid -jruu- tif ever 
green oaks known as Shajan't rU Ail»:un, Hhi 
trees of the forty,' or, s.s (he ( .ay,yol 
the forty martyrs/ Uiuler these trow there is a 
milmlb and there appear to \m trac'es of an ancient 
altar. The fellakin of the district Iwlieve that 
the spirits of the mints hold an annual festival 
here, out the date of the annivoraary is stjcret. 
To take the smallest branch, even of the ileiid 
twigs, from this stutred grove n sure to bring 
liisoster upon the aggressor. At Haiiileli also the 
white moi^ue isdeakated to the Arba in CJliarAwi, 
♦forty victors/ and there are several other nmk 
places. 

Many of the shrines are d'etllcatwl to ^kmkki, 
nabu, etc,, whose names are oWimwIy a|'»icryphal 
— thetw/i of Hhaikh Nab! llillitii, m»ar Niblus, 
is ctertainly so called from a cnimuort .dtruli 

which frorii its quantity glvea its name to tlw 
mountain and mdghhourmg valley, ft 4'nnumm, 
too, to put Nabi before Hie mune of n village 
town when naming the adjoining mabtm. Somo 
of the names are very curitms. At HaO'd i|h* mont 
sacred mahlm, at winch judicial oaths are 
regularly made, is that of Shaikh Abu Eamc% lit. 
Hite ohf man of tlse shirt/ a name given tfi the 
tomb InjcauHo it is that of a tb*rviiib who wu'^ 
peculiar In having that garment only, t H% i 'armel 
the t<abr a!-Majdftbi, *tlie tondi of the iJlof/ Is 
mvffred ; and farther south we find the *o»itibof 
the nnwlman.* In Moab there Ba Wah Kboorar, 
ie. Mho wrdiof the pig/ which by local tradition 
actually covers the head a wikrboar. Vet It Is 
much i'CHpected.*'* 

It is by no means neces'-^ary that tin* man buried 
at the tomb should have lived very hmg ; Indeed 
some tmlU belong to people who have dio<l w Bhin 
living memory. Nor need In? have ls*en In any 
way a pious follower of religion or morals. The 
reverexl tomb of Abu Ghosh between Jerusalem 
and Jafla covers the remains of a cut-throat bandit- 
who plundered the whole distfi(*t in the mkidle of 
last century. Near Safed there is a shrine on Ifm 
eastern extremity of Jalutl Knim’an dedicated to 
Shaikh Iladid, a imin who was %vell known to 
many of the present reskkuxte of Hitfed* When the 

X Thstal® is tokl in J. E, Hawauir, uf ih' 

^ Bcc al*«> tbs ttnrjr of *Ayt In llanawcir, f iti i¥Ps 

Um, p. liMt 
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old man died and his body was being carried to 
burial, the bearers professed that they were dragged 
by supernatural influence beyond the ordinary 
cemetery (a common indication of the sanctity of 
a dead person) and over two miles of rough stony 
ground until the corpse came to rest at this lone 
spot overlooking the Jordan Valley. Although so 
modern a wall, the shailcKs tomb is much rever- 
enced, as is shown by the following recent inci- 
dent. 

A few years ago some Jews were anxious to buy the part of 
the mountain on which this shrine stands — a proposal much 
resented by the more fanatic Muslims. At this Juncture one of 
the shaikhs of Safed declared that Shaikh Hadid had appeared 
to him in a dream and had told him that he was against this 
proposed transaction and had recorded his wishes on a paper 
which would be found sticking in a certain part of his tomb. 
The ignorant people, unsuspicious of any fraud, went to the 
spot and found there a paper bearing many threats in Arabic of 
the evils which would fall on the town if its inhabitants allowed 
so impious a sale. Needless to say, this stopped all further 
ne^tiations. 

The saints of many of these shrines are little 
more than names, and nothing is really known of 
them j yet their influence is great. When the 
saint is credited with having belonged to one of 
the four orders^ of dervishes, the colours of the 
different orders are frequently tied to some part 
of the tomb. 

Common as are these shrines and sacred groves 
in Palestine, they are even more plentiful and 
influential in the Lebanon mountains ; and Palgrave 
and other travellers witness that similar holy 
places occur in the deserts of Arabia,^ 

5. Christian and Jewish shrines.— Christian and 
Jewish tombs and shrines have a similar cult, i 
By far the greater proportion of the peasantry 
of Palestine are Muslims — of various sects — ^but 
among the Christian fellahm in a similar state of 
culture practically the same ideas prevail as regards 
saints and heroes. In many of the towns and 
villages the Christians have a more intelligent 
view of their religion, and their customs merge 
into adoration of the ordinary Christian saints ; ® 
but, among the more ignorant, considerable 
numbers pay reverence to exactly the same shrines 
as the Muslims and follow identical customs. 
Famous walls are visited by parties of Christians 
for the payment of vows. (Jne example, among 
many known instances, must suffice here; there 
is a ruined wall overhung by an old sidr-tiee on 
the northern shore of the Lake of Galilee near Tell 
’Orairaah called Shaikh 'Ali as-Sayyad which is 
considered by the neighbouring bedu a very power- 
ful wall ; till quite recently a number of Christians 
at Kamah used to come annually and sacrifice a 
sheep and hold a day’s feast at this wall. 

The Christians hold an annual festival at the 
reputed cave of Elijah at the foot of Mt. Carmel ; 
it is a Muslim shrine, guarded by hereditary 
Muslim custodians, but it is also held in high 
repute by Jews and Christians. At the Convent 
of Elijah on Mt. Carmel an annual feast is held on 
20th July, which is attended by thousands of 
Christians as well as by Muslims, Jews, and 
Druses. Many sheep are sacrificed on such 
occasions. 

Among the Oriental Jews the cult of sacred 
tombs and the worship of saints— under the name 
of rabbis — are very prominent. The sacredness of 
three of the four ‘ Holy Cities ’ of the Jews depends 
almost entirely upon the tombs in their neighbour- 
hood. Thus Hebron contains the tombs of the 
Patriarchs; Tiberias is the site of the reputed 
tombs of Maimonides, Rabbi Meir Baal Nes, and 

1 The distinguishing colours of the four orders are as follows ; 
Sultan Ahd al-Kadir, white; Sayyad ‘Abd al-Bedawi, red; 
Eafa'i, green and red ; Dusuki, white with a red stnpe at the 
edge. The colours of all four orders are found on some tombs. 

2 Opposition to these shrines is one of the great tenets of the 
Wahhsmis of Arabia. 

3 See art. Saints and Martyrs (Christian). 
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Rabbi Aqlba. Rabbi Meir is one in whose name 
an oath is more binding than one by God or any of 
the Patriarchs ; his tomb is credited with wonder- 
working powers, and every spring a great festival 
is held there in his honour, to which hundreds of 
Jewish pilgrims come from all parts of the Orient. 
The celebration is similar to the older feast held 
at the tomb of Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai near 
Safed. ^ Near this town are many tombs to which 
great virtues are ascribed — e.g., the tomb of Benat 
Ya'qub, belonging to the Muslims, and the tomb 
of Hoshea ben Ba^i, which are visited in times of 
drought as spots favourable to prayers for rain. 
For similar reasons the tomb of Khune Amagdol, 
near Far'am, a village near Safed, is a place of 
pilgrimage; this rabbi is said to have slept for 
seventy years, and, according to the Talmud, he 
was in his lifetime a successful intercessor for rain. 
At Meron, a village to the west of Safed, are the 
reputed tombs of several great rabbis. Those of 
Hillel and his disciples and of Rabbi Shammai are 
shown, but the most important is the tomb of 
Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, the reputed author of 
the Zdhdr. Over this tomb and that of his son, 
Eleazar, is erected a large synagogue with adjoin- 
ing courtyard and lodgings somewhat similar in 
appearance to the buildings at Nabi Musa. The 
whitewashed domes make it conspicuous from afar, 
and the customs connected with it are quite com- 
parable with those associated with Nabi Musa. 
Here in May — on the 33rd of 'Omar ^ and succeed- 
ing day — an extraordinary festival is held which 
seems to preserve many elements of paganism. 

Jews assemble from all parts of the country — indeed, even 
from distant lands. On the afternoon of the first day the T6r&h 
is carried in grand procession from §afed. After sunset the 
place becomes packed with people, who gradually work them- 
selves up into frenzied excitement, dancing wildly in the court- 
yard, chanting in Hebrew, throwing about lighted matches and 
fireworks, and eating and drinking. At length, when darkness 
has fully gathered, a series of bonfires are lit, made of garments 
saturated in olive oil. For the privilege of lighting the first 
fire, which is kindled in memory of Rabbi Simeon ben Yol;iai 
himself, a heavy price is paid, and until recent years costly 
garments and Jewellery were cast into the blaze. The other 
fires are kindled successively in honour of Rabbi Eleazar and 
two other worthies. While the fires are blazing, the Jews, with 
linked hands, dance frantically round the flames, shouting and 
singing, while those of a quieter disposition engage in muttered 
devotions. On this occasion many vows are fulfilled ; thus 
fathers who have made a vow to do so dance for hours, each 
with a little child of his own perched upon his shoulder ; others 
buy the holy oil for the bonfires before ignition, paying a con- 
siderable sum for a small quantity, considering it endowed with 
supernatural virtues. On the second day of the feast little boys 
are brought to the neighbouring tomb of Yuhannan ha-sandalar 
to have the first beginnings of their side-locks 0?eyut) trimmed 
in his honour. 

A very similar gathering, though considerably 
quieter, is held twice a year in the spring at the 
reputed tomb (wrongly, as a Latin inscription 
found there proves) of Shaddek Shim’on (Simeon 
the Just) in the upper part of the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat, north-east of Jerusalem. On the 50th day 
after the Passover, and also for some days before 
the feast of Tabernacles, the Jews pour out of the 
city to the neighbourhood of this tomb. The 
majority make little more than a picnic, but the 
pious bum candles and recite psalms within the 
cave- tomb itself.® 

6. Al-Khudr. — Besides the saints with local 
shrines there are two personages who belong to a 
category by themselves. The first of these is 
al-Khudr, ‘the green (or ever-living) one,’ confused 
by Muslims and Jews wdth Elijah or with Phinehas, 
the son of Aaron (Ex 6®®, Nu 25*^ 31®, Jos 22^® etc.), 
and by Christians with St. George. The shrines 
of this saint are not tombs, because he did not die ; 
for this reason indeed his influence is looked upon 

1 T3iis is traditioually the day of his death, yet the feast is 
called ‘ Hillula * (‘ wedding ’) of Simeon ben Yotai. 

2 For a fuller account of the Jewish places of pilgrimage in 
Palestine see JE, s.v. ‘Pilgrimage’; and cf. art. Pilgrimage 
(Hebrew and Jewish). 
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as pecxiliarly potent. The villji^e of al-Klnulr, 
between Betiileheni and Hebron, Isa .small Mu.sHm 
village in the midst of which is th<‘. C<jrivent of Ht. 
George, where Mualims and Ciu-istianH pay tlieir 
vows and bring their sick frieiulH, ^ hm/iti<‘.s in 
particular, f-or liealing. When alfcemling the place 
to pay a vow, tiie fella kin (usuaily Muslim.s) are 
permitted to sacrilice aiumalH in the courtyanl of 
the convent, ami they hand over to the priest a 
sliare of the meat. Tim church is full of the od’er- 
ings of those who have vowed in time of need, and 
the very chain to which the unfortunate lunatics 
are fixed is credited wdth miraculous powers. A 
somewhat similar institution to tins is Mar Jirius 
on the Nicophorea, near the Jaffa Gate, Jerusalem ; 
and there are three other churciieB dedicated to 
this saint in the city. Before pictures of Mar 
Jirius (St. George) the native Christians make 
vows and burn incense, and they have many talcs 
of how al-Khudr, or St. George, appeared on a 
white horse to help one who called upon him in 
difficulty or danger. Of the many shrine.s to 
al-Khudr all over tlie land the most famous, besides 
those mentioned, are the Church of Bt. George at 
I^ydda, where by tra<lition Bt Geo^e was huned ; 
the ruined church of Mar Jirius at Taiyi bah, north 
of Jerusalem, about which a curious folkJore tale is 
told the great Convent of Elijah on Mt Carmel ; 
the above-mentioned cave of Elijah at tlie foot of 
Carmel ; axid the synagogue dedicated to Elijah 
at Jobar, near Damascus, The last by tradition 
marks the spot where Elijah anointed Elisha to \m 
a prophet, and at the back of the building is an 
undergi'oand chamber where by tradition Elijah 
was fed by the ravens. In this chamber, as in the 
cave at the foot of Carmel, sick folk, especially 
lunatics, are shut up in order to obtain liealth and 
healing. 

This identification of Elijah and Bt. George 
under tlie name of al-Khudr is very curious, and it 
i® suggestive, too, that the feast of Bt. George, 
held, according to the Arabic calendar, on i^th 
April, is called Hho feast of the spring,’ which 
makes everything green — al-Khudr from some 
aspects appears to be a deity of the spring and of 
vegetation, but Ids idcrUifi<'atit>n with Elijah and 
St. George is inexplicable. 

7, Shaikh ash-Shadhilly.— Another rnyst^irious 
personage is Shaikh ash-Hhadhilly, the supposed 
inventor of coOcc, to wlioni Hbatiotm of cofiet^ are. 
made whenever that beverage is drunk in public 
assembly, and in whose name eolfec is iw>metimes 
poured out before the feet of a bride m she leirvea 
iier parents’ home. Uathn are nwule in Ids name ; 
he is a true wait 

8. The bearing of the cult of saint* and hero- 
worship upon other Semitic religious customs.— 
When tlie esHcnce of the cult of wif I- worship hi 
examined, it will lie found that among the majority 
of the imiomnt the saint ia looked upon m the one 
from whoin the favour is fictwally ajdced ; he is tlie 
being who is obeyed anti dreaded ; vows to him 
must be kept bemuse his activity is great anti Ins 
power of vengeance is sure. He is a much more 
active force, whether as guardian or as persecutor, 
than a far-offi nnclianging God or even a personal 
devil. It is hartliy necessary to say that all this 
is quite contrary to tlie orthodox religions, em- 
phatically so as regards Lslilm ; the betfer-educateil 
religious leaders know and confess this, though 
they have practically to 1 h>w to it 

It is the same contest as has been going on 
in these lands for inilkmniums. Josiah fought 
against these ioc^al shrines (2 K 23^* just as any 
reforming Muslim would have to do to-day. lii 
Arabia the very snots whkit mm were idol-simneii 
are now imlu with very similar cult, and thb may 
i SiC Hunirntr, Mtk-hn ^ At M^ly p* 


he said of many of the mure imporiaiir ^briuc^ in 

Palestine ami Byria. 

The whole cult merges into many kind red iileas. 
On the one Inuid, it dillicmli to draw a Inird ami 
fast line between this worsldp at Hmibn of wnlm 
and shaikM and Uie whole cult of wor.Hhipo! the 
dead, feasting at tomljh, etc.; aml,ym the othor 
hand, the visits to the.se Hhrini‘H art? identical with 
what the orthodox Muslim dum %vhen he imikes 
the hftjj to Mecca— which was a preG-i|atitie 
heatlien slirine— or the orthodox Hrientui CJIiris!ie,n 
when he makes the annual pilgrimage to the fhdy 
Bepulclire and otlier * iioly ’ jJayc'S. 

Another closely allieii subject is the cult of 
sacred stones, caves, springs, ami frees, all looked 
upon by the jdiahhi m inliahiled some super- 
natural being and likewise as cdiJeetN of Hpedal 
reverence and worship. Many of thcHO are 
unconnected with any historical or mUlndu. ic;*! 
personage. Tlie petqde Imrn iiHamw* ui ihi‘,o* spotH 
and make their vows in the saiio* way as al the 
tcjmb. Borne such spirts are crcdlf.od wiHt Imaling 
virtues; otiiers are htdieved to be fiomdietui for 
sterility. The belief in the iiicariial ion of the 
deity m certain historical or jiviug pcrsomiges, 
which is found in the Huim*. X.s, !i*;vyti,% am! Bubite 
faiths, though closely ciumrcnd \.nh tli»! present 
subject, is one wlucdi is dealt with idsinvIiereJ 
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SAINTS, LATTER- DAY, Glmrcli of 
Jesus Christ of LaUer-lhiy Hai»t*'s «!omm*>rJy calb^d 
Mormons, an American sect, claims fo numf'cr over 
SChhOilD itdfmrcnta, wtione eabital is Halt Lake tify. 
Utah. 

I. IfOCTiUNPB ANP OmAMZATHiX, -I. The 
creed.— According to the prv^'cuf official hatidbuok,^ 
the religion of the, LatlerThiy comd'd*^ of 

doctrines, commandments, ordinrmce**, and thes 
revealed from thni to the prcMcni nee. The 
principle is faith in God ami In ; 

the next is repentamm^ from mlpm; tlnm 
baptism for the nunisnion of ^ilL as a prep t.c>tfion 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost, be<i|,owed Jy the 
laying on of hands. (H/edtenetylo t hc'-ic prim’lph,?* 
in neccMsary for membership In Go* Cimrrh ui 
Jesus Christ of Lattcr4>ay I'hutb m God 

in the boglnnlng of rtdighm, ami coniers ‘spiritual 
gifts such 'as healings, miracles, Umtines the Inter- 
pretation of tongues, discernment, %'inlotis, dreams, 
prophecy, and revelafion, Authoriiy f*# mimirii- 
«ter in the name of the Deity inn:4 o; nr'CCHf^ity 
come from God. This invoBcn rewluiiom Thvre 
having Wen no commuidcutiiin with livaven i‘«r 
hundreds of years, the world was divine 

authority to admiumter gospel ordinam^e?^ until 
Joseph Smith came. By John the In'* wiiv 

oniamed to the kssitr or Aaronie prichtltoiHb awl 
by Peter, James, and John to the lifglmr or Mvlrld- 
sjcdek priesthood, receiving the Indy iiposticsidp 
and the keys of the kingdom %%dth power to 
onmrtli so that It miglit lie scaled in Imavtii. The 
religion of the Latter'' Day Baliiis Is 
It ifannot be dofimHl In a wriftim creoil- It 
atldciltohy the revelations of God m fho ca|mcitio^ 
of the Saints oidargi* md tfm mmh of Un* Ghuri-h 
inormse* Every member of the Churidi m cufillwl 
i let (inL Siww COhfl<fllJi«L tMwIhab ilia, lllitfai. 
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to the blessings of divine communion and revela- 
tion for his or her own comfort and guidance. 
Revelations for the whole Church are given only 
through its President, wl^o is its earthly head and 
holds the keys of the kingdom. Among the later 
revelations to the Church are the doctrines of bap- 
tism for the dead and of celestial marriage. As 
there was no authority among men to administer 
the ordinances of the gospel from the days of the 
early apostles, or shortly after, to the time of the 
restoration of the priesthood to Joseph Smith tlxe 
Prophet, all the baptisms during the intervening 
period were void. The friends of the dead, how- 
ever, _ are permitted to take their names and be 
baptized in their stead, the ceremony being duly 
witnessed and recorded on earth and accepted and 
ratified in heaven. Other ordinances may also be 
admitted by proxy, the living on behalf of the 
dead.^ 

^ In the above declaration three principles are of 
significance : [a] continued revelation and primi- 
tive ‘gifts,’ {b) baptism for the dead, and (c) 

‘ celestial ’ marriage or authorized polygamy. Of 
these principles the first was obviously borrowed 
from the Restorationists, a local sect, contempo- 
rary with the founding of Mormonism. The 
second was a retro-active application of the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. The third was 
more than a logical variation upon the doctrines 
of other religious bodies. 

(а) Continued revelation and 'primitive * gif tsJ — 
The first principle is set forth by the chief Mormon 
theologian, Parley P. Pratt, as follows ; 

‘Theolog-y is the science of communication, or of correspon- 
dence between God, angels, spirits, and men, by means of visions, , 
dreams, interpretations, conversations, inspirations, or the 
spirit of propnecy and revelation ; it is the science by which 
worlds are organized, sustained and directed and the elements 
controlled ; it is the science of knowledge, and the key and 
power thereof, by which the heavens are opened, and lawful 
access is obtained to the treasures of wisdom and intelligence — 
inexhaustible, infinite, embracing the past, the present, and 
the future ; it is the science of life, endless and eternal, by 
which the living are changed or translated, and the dead raised ; 
it is the science of faith, reformation, and remission of sins, 
whereby a fallen race of mortals may be justified, cleansed, and 
restored to the communion and fellowship of that Holy Spirit 
which is the light of the world, and of every intelligence 
therein ; it is the science of spiritual gifts by which the blind 
see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, the sick are healed, and 
demons are expelled from the human system. '3 

(б) Baptism for the dead, — The second principle 
means that some living believer shall be baptized 
as proxy for some one of the dead. This doctrine, 
whereby ‘ the hearts of the children are turned to 
the fathers,’ is thus expounded by J. E. Talmage : 

* The redemption of the dead will be effected in strict accord- 
ance with the law of God, which is written in Justice and framed 
in mercy. It is alike impossible for any spirit, in the flesh or 
disembodied, to obtain even the promise of eternal glory, 
except on condition of obedience to the laws and ordinances of 
the gospel. And, as baptism is essential to the salvation of the 
living, it is likewise indispensable to the redemption of the 
dead. . . . The necessity of vicarious work is here shown— -the 
living laboring in behalf of the dead j the children doing for 
their progenitors what is beyond the power of the latter to do 
for themselves.' * 

(c) Celestial marriage, — The practice of ‘spiritual 
wifehood ’ started early in the Latter-Day Church. 
The doctrine was an afterthought promulgated in 
defence of what was plain polygamjr. In the last 
year of the life of Joseph Smith, ;)r., founder of 
Mormonism, there came the notorious Revelation 
on the Eternity of the Marriage Covenant^ includ- 
ing Plurality of Wives. Given through J oseph^ the 
Seer, in Nauvoo^ Hancock County ^ Illinois^ July 
lUh, 1843. The salient parts of this revelation 
are as follows : 

‘Verily, thus saith the Lord unto you, my servant Joseph, 
that inasmuch as you have inquired of my hand, to know and 


1 Of. The Book of Doctrine and Covenants of the Church cf 
Latter-Day Saints^ Kirtland, Ohio, 1833, sect. 20. 

2 Key to the Science of Theology^ Liverpool, 1866, p. 16 f. 
s Articles of Faiths Salt Lake Oity, 1899, p 162. 


understand wherein I, the Lord, justified my servants 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ; as also Moses, David and Solomon, 
niy servants, as touching the principle and doctrine of theii 
having many wives and concubines : 

Behold ! and lo, I am the Lord thy God, and will answer thee 
as touching this matter : 

_ Therefore, prepare thy heart to receive and obey the instruc- 
tions which I am about to give unto you ; for ^1 those who 
have this law revealed unto them must obey the same ; 

For behold ! I reveal unto you a new and an everlasting 
covenant; and if ye abide not that covenant, then are ye 
damned ; for no one can reject this covenant, and be permitted 
to enter into my glory ; 

For all who will have a blessing at my hands, shall abide the 
law which was appointed for that blessing, and the conditions 
thereof, as were instituted from before the foundation of the 
world : 

And as pertaining to the new and everlasting covenant, it was 
instituted for the fullness of my glory ; and he that receiveth a 
fullness thereof, must and shall abide the law, or he shall be 
damned, saith the Lord God. 

And verily I say unto you, that the conditions of this law are 
these:— All covenants, contracts, bonds, obligations, oaths, 
vows, performances, connections, associations, or expectations 
that are not made, and entered into, and sealed, by the Holy 
Spirit of promise, of him who is anointed, both as well for 
time and for all eternity, and that too most holy, by revelation 
and commandment through the medium of mine anointed, 
whom I have appointed on the earth to hold this power (and I 
have appointed unto my servant Joseph to hold this power in 
the last days, and there is never but one on the earth at a time, 
on whom this power and the keys of this Priesthood are con- 
ferred), are of no efficacy, virtue or force, in and after the 
resurrection from the dead ; for all contracts that are not made 
unto this end, have an end when men are dead. . . . 

As pertaining to the law of the Priesthood: If any man 
espouse a virgin, and desire to espouse another, and the first 
give her consent ; and if he espouse the second, and they are 
virgins, and have vowed to no other man, then is he justified ; 
he cannot commit adultery, for they are given unto him ; for he 
cannot commit adultery with that that belongeth unto him 
and to no one else ; 

And if he have ten virgins given unto him by this law, he 
cannot commit adultery, for they belong to him, and they are 
given unto him, therefore is he justified.' i 

Although this document was not officially pro- 
mulgated until 1852, when Smith was dead and 
his followers were safe in Salt Lake Valley, its 
authenticity is provable from its similarity in style 
to the other sacred books of the Mormons. As to 
this series, there was a kind of gross philosophic 
basis to the doctrine of * celestial ’ marriage. This 
doctrine is perhaps remotely attributable to the 
notions of an obscure sect, the German Pietists of 
Pennsylvania, followers of Tauler and other mediae- 
val mystics. Dwelling in the same State in which the 
early writings of Joseph Smith were excogitated, 
they likewise taught a doctrine of the ‘ spiritual ’ 
union of the male and female. It may oe para- 
doxical to assert that Mormonism was made in 
Germany, yet Conrad Beissel, head of the Ephrata 
community, initiated in the doctrine of the 
heavenly Sophia, may have been the fount and 
origin of the esoteric teachings of the Latter-Day 
Saints. Then, too, Sidney Rigdon, or that 
‘German peddler’ who at one time influenced 
Smith, may easily have served as the vehicle of 
transmission for these perverted notions of a cos- 
mic dualism. Be that as it may, precisely what 
the Prophet himself taught on the ‘mysteries 
of the kingdom* is unknowable, since part of 
his testimony in Rigdon’s trial was declared un- 
printable. Nevertheless, the system of Mormon 
metaphysics, justifying plurality of wives, is 
to be gathered from the writings of the two 
Pratts. 

According to Orson Pratt, called * the Gauge of Philosophy,' 

‘ celestial marriage opens the way for all women who wish fco 
marry to fill the measure of their creation. ... It shows how 
the innumerable creations of God (i.e. this world and other 
planets) may be peopled with intelligences. . . . Woman with- 
out man and man without woman cannot be saved. The larger 
a progeny a man has, the greater will be the fullness of his 
eternal glory.’ 2 

Such was the first promulgation and vindication 
of the doctrine of ‘ spiritual wifehood ’ in the early 

1 Doctrine and Covenants, sect. 132. 

^Treatise on the Regeneration and Eternal Duration oj 
Matter, 1840. 
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days of the Church. The present official handbook 
confcains this account of the matter : 

* Oeleat4al marriage is marriage unto all eternity. According 
to the revelation on this subject all the marriages eriteml into 
without divine authority are dissolved by death. Celestial 
marriage is entered into by tiiose who have obeyed the gosjMil 
and become the sons and daughters of God by adf)pLion. ’’I'ho 
woman is given to the man ami they become one tiesh. That 
which is tlius sealed on earth is sealed in heaven, atui is as 
valid as though perfonned in person by the Deity. If a wife 
thus sealed to her husband should precede him in death, it 
would be his privilege to wed another. The second wife, or 
third, if the second should die, would be sealed to him in the 
same manner as the first. They would all be his eQuaily. In 
the resurrection he would have three wives, with their children, 
belonging to him in the everlasting covenant. The revelation 
on celestial marriage declares that if given to man in the ever- 
lasting covenant in the w’ay appointed to God, he is not under 
(‘ondcnmrif.ioi:, but is jubtifutfl in receiving more wives than one. 
Tlicy are to him and become his, and he cannoL cninmit 

adultery wiih them bemuse they are his and his alone. X"no 
of them arc enneubines or mistresses, or mere mini-ters of lust. 
Oelestial marrue^c in its fullness is ordaim-d of tied. It is 
an establishnumr of religion. It is ce.-ioiustical in lU nature 
and government. It is, therefore, outside the domain of con- 
stitutional law. Being within tlie pale of the Church, its free 
exercise cannot of rigiit be prohibited.’ 

2. OrgattizatioB, —Tiie Mormon hierarchy ie 
complicated. Joneph Smith and Olivet Cowdery 
were the iirBt two elders and apoBtles in the Church. 
Smith, who bore the title of ‘ Prophet, Beer, and 
Revelator,' stood at the head of the Midc}ng(‘dek 
priesthood, of which three presuling high-pdcHts, 
chosen by the body, form a quorum of tins Ih-esi- 
deiicy of the Church. The President of the ( ^lurch 
and iUB two counsellors form the First Presi<hmcy, 
and the three together represent the TVinity. 
The Twelve Apostles form a quorum equal in 
autimrity and power to the three Presidents 
pre\ iouKly mentioned. The T wel ve are a travelling 
presiding High Council, under the direction of the 
Presidency of the Church, to build up the Church 
and regulate its afiairs in all nations. The Boventies 
are also called to preacli the gospel ami form a 
quorum equal in authority bo that of the 'rwelve. 
The Seventy Elders have seven presidents bo pre- 
side over them, chosen out of the nuiniwr of the 
Seventy. In addition to fhcoffiriMs of the 
Melchiiiedck priesthood arc high-piiot*. ?iih1 <*lden<, 
'fh© officers of the Aaronic or it^s'ncr pricsthcwMl arc 
priests, timcher.H, and deacons, 'rixere arc twenty- 
one ‘Stakes of Zhm’ in Utah. Ovt't each ntake 
there b a preshleney consisting of a prchidmit 
and two counsellorH, who are high-prif»,sts. I’his 
presidency hears the same relation to the stake 
that the First Presiihnwiy boars to the wliole. 
Church. A high council in oiuii stake, consisting 
of twelve members, who are aUo high-pri«ist8, mis 
for the stake as the travelling presiding High 
Council acts for the Cfitireli in all the world. It is 
the province of the high-priests U> preside, wliile 
the special calling of the Beveidyin travel and 
preiteh th© gospel and build up the Church. 

The Mormon system of proselytmng is simple. 
Twice each year, at tlm annual and semi-annual 
conferences held in Salt J^ike City, a number of 
the faithful elders of the Church are selected by 
the authorities and ‘ callail ^ by the imemlde<l 
Saints to visit the home or the foreign field. They 
travel at their own charges. Each mismon is 
presided over by some elder selected by the general 
authorities of tne Church, and the minor divlHions 
of branches and conferences have their proper 
officers. The Utah missionaries remain in their 
fields of labour from two to four years and until 
released by competent authority to return home. 
Mormon missionari^ have gone to Canatia, Mexico, 
the Antilles, Brazil, Peru, Great Britain, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, Benmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Iceland, Finland, S- Africa, India, the 
East Indies, China, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Society Islands, and th© Hawaiian Islands. Tlie 
Church has an organization known as the Perpetual 


Emigration Fund(k>mpany, which make- a/iv;!.n<*(;H 
of money to assist the faithful to Ti.jh ami ad- 
joining districts. 

IL HISTORY,^!, The founder of Mormonism, 
— ^The growth of the Church of Latter-Day Saints 
in both beliefs and Btructure is moHi clearly per- 
triwed in the history of its founder. 

Joseph Smith waajmm afc^ Sliaron, Wiiitihor 
County, Vermont, in Dec. IBitL 'Fliere are, three 
views concerning his personality '—the orthodox, 
th© popular, and the 'critical. Tim first makes 
him ‘God’s vicegerent, a proplmt of Jelmvain a 
seer and a martyr: Every Mormon, if triiii his 
faith, believed as freely m his lm!y cliararter as 
they did that God exiHted/^^ The ^ second view 
makes him a visionary, a fanatic, an impo>,for, and 
a libertine. The third view w^a compromise; 
taking l>oth the accountBof early Clmrcli luiirators 
and the conrimiporcry advc*r>»e dc*»cript ion«, it 
attempts to explain the convietkm <#f his lollowcrs 
that tneir Iea<ier was the medium of ^sttpornafural 
communication, and the belief of his imighlHim-H 
and con tern porarioB tliat his chitriwier wiin marked 
by almonnal peculiantioH. 'flio itaftindisi jc ex- 
planation further <h*pcn(ls upon a study of litu*edily 
and environment. According ttx suppro'^cd soiirces, 
particularly tiie BlmjrHphknl of the 

Prophet’s mother, !ds*p*dornai gniiidfathm, AsacI 
Smith, was a man of distorted views «ii reiigjon, 
while his maternal gramffalher, Sofoui«*n !Mnrk. an 
infirm beggar, was highly 

like Joseph’s mother, in cuo*” ly a .in mul m 
dreams an warnings frmn heaven. Tim cai*'f'r of 
the father, Joseph wiih that of a wiymerer j 
failing as a fanner, a storo'kivper, and u root- 
digger in Vermont iukI Now IL'onpddio, lie ns* 
sun’iod a land claiin in tintario i ouniy, N**w Voik, 
in 1815* Like his son, ho bdievi.Mi in wilrlii'rafi 
and demon -possoj^shm. In Id# aulobioiriapliy 

Siidth decIariHi that tiejso woro the report *4 evil* 
di*pt‘-»*d and <io*k„ uijc p- : , Ai llio lm.sl they 

di'rh» e ibre.- trari . md*"'’' w i>y tlio yoiithliil -mer 
• Id* illilf’racy, hii’ o f:!‘ . and liis eroduliiv. 
Ftt'rth©rm«r©,*thc am* ■ .f :;d f u y im 

itrierprotttd fr<un a pa,: lode '••d' d t for 

thiwo^w'as mmdi tn h** iron tios: , o .y of 

erratic temltmcies. On tie* •::.*! .'o- # 
grandfathiw wassuhjeci to * isUmr Uo-, cnn,.< pumt 
upon asevero W’ound to Ids lo ml, f %. v. : o ■ , i l 
atwnit a year before, the bioh <u .k- 
mcdlter, Lucy Mack, wffio uo- io ou 2 \u^ ■■ Cf 
liientai halliicinations, smdi a*- hcoisnv cu|Hnnrd 
yoiecH and seeing lundnous face ^ t in t ic* paouiml 
Bid© Joseph’s grandfather, A'<acb lor a 

hiMlily doforndly, ‘ th'ookaiecked Snoihd r* 5 polo'ti 
of,^ at th© ago of eig!ity»cix, ‘ ui 4 rreov« roig 
from a severe lit,’ and of k * weak mmd/ t mg 
that these were mert-ly tie' -uop^>;o o: 
and not transmissible qnaliuV*^/ A um 
nevertheless the victim of dmddml neunil iocta- 
bility, btdng at times ‘much excitod upon the 
Bubiect of ndigion.’® If lu thiv id i^ry 

of Ids progenitors be addt'd ilo- im-i thm. -uiT 
have reappeared in the fifth gfomraiion, N-*mc grave 
neuropathic disturbance, such as epilcpHy^ is to W 
surmised m the mo.st likely cause of the ^ProfJicl s 
abnormalities. In particular. Ids |dmnt.*o-iii.s iimy 
be consIdere<l as the epileptic roiluplicalhms not 
only of the ‘lights’ seen by Ids ‘imagining hut 
agitated’ maternal grandfather, but also of the 
'visions’ of ^ his own iather, the Ia?#t of which mm 
‘received’ In ISI§. Ilia own peculiar psvchic 
experiences th© Latter-Day socr wim wont to liken 
to those of St. Paul j they may Im iiiort appropri- 
ately comimred to those of Miihaumtiuh who« 

I Titm$ w ii#). 

s Lney p. lU t. 
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career as prophet-statesman is to be similarly 
interpreted by means of the formulae of modem 
psychology.^ 

The ‘conversion’ of Joseph Smith took place 
near Palmyra, New York, in 1820— in a region 
infested by fanatic sects and at a period marked 
by excessive revivalism. Of this affair Smith in 
his maturity gave the following account : 

‘Some time in the second year after our removal to Man- 
chester, there was in the place where we lived an unusual 
excitement on the subject of religion. ... I was at this time in 
my fifteenth year. . . . During this time of great excitement, ray 
mind was called up to serious reflection and great uneasiness ; 
hut though my feelings were deep and often pungent, still I 
kept myself aloof from all those parties, though I attended 
their several meetings as often as occasion would permit. . . . 

It was on the morning of a beautiful clear day, early in the 
spring of eighteen hundred and twenty. It was the first time 
in my life that I had made such an attempt, for amidst all my 
anxieties I had never as yet made the attempt to pray vocally. 

After I had retired into the place where I had previously 
designed to go, having looked around me and finding myself 
alone, I kneeled down and began to offer up the desires of my 
heart to God. I had scarcely done so, when immediately I was 
seized upon by some power which entirely overcame me, and 
had such astonishing influence over me as to bind ray tongue so 
that I could not speak. Thick darkness gathered around me, 
and it seemed to me for a time as if I were doomed to sudden 
destruction. But, exerting all my powers to call upon God to 
deliver me out of the power of this enemy which had seized 
upon me, and at the very moment when I was ready to sink 
into despair and abandon myself to destruction, not to an 
imaginary ruin, but to the power of some actual being from the 
unseen world, who had such a marvellous power as I had never 
before felt in any being, just at this moment of great alarm, I 
saw a pillar of light exactly over my head, above the brightness 
of the Sun, which descended gradually until it fell upon me. It 
no sooner appeared than I found myself delivered from the enemy 
which held me bound. When the light rested upon me, I saw 
two personages whose brightness and glory defy all description, 
standing above me in the air. One of them spake unto me. . . . 
When I came to myself again I found myself lying on my back, 
looking up into heaven.’^ 

The second of the ‘ visions of Joseph’ took place 
on 21st Sept. 1823, when the heavenly messenger 
disclosed the hiding-place of the gold plates upon 
which the Book of Mormon was asserted to be 
engraved. There was a series of seven visions in 
all, extending over as many years, and variously 
characterized by epileptic symptoms, such as 
dazzling colour sensations, dizziness, coma, vacuity, 
and bodily bruises. This explanation of the 

* visits of the angels ’ to their leader is, of course, 
repudiated by the orthodox Saints, as is the report 
that the Prophet’s wife asserted that she never 
believed in what her husband called his apparitions 
or revelations, as she thought him labouring under 
a diseased mind. Nevertheless, psychological 
method goes far to explain not only Smith’s visions 
but his more pretentious activities in ‘translating’ 
the Book of Mormon. Connected with his ab- 
normal trances is the so-called ‘ transcription of the 
gold plates.’ Having dug for fabled treasures 
among Indian mounds on the western frontier, 
Joseph Smith found a ‘ peek-stone,’ which became 
the later ‘ Urim and Thummim’ whereby ‘Joseph 
the Seer translated the reformed Egyptian of the 
plates of Nephi.’ Kecent inspection of the original 
‘ transcription,’ with its crude superscription 

* Caractors,’ and its partial back-handed autographs, 
shows it to be nothing but the automatic scraAvl of 
the self- hypnotized crystal -gazer. And Smith’s 
peculiar method of giving ‘ revelations ’ bears out 
this hypothesis of a subconscious activity. Hidden 
behind a blanket and throwing himself into a 
condition of reverie by gazing into his ‘interpreters,’ 
he dictated to his scribes communications of pp- 
posedly supernatural origin. Of these writings 
the first was the Book of Mormon^ begun in Sept. 
1827, at Manchester, New York, continued at 
Harmony, Pennsylvania, and finished at Fayette, 
New York, in June 1829. The original MS has 
disappeared ; there remains only a duplicate made 

1 D. S. Marg-oliouth, Mohammed and the Rise of IslaWt New 
York and London, 19if6, p. vii f. 

2 Pearl of Great Price, p. 84 ff. 


by Smith’s principal scribe, the schoolmaster 
Oliver Cowdery. This Cowdery copy is of value 
as containing the author’s preface with its original 
erasures and its misspellings, solecisms, and im- 
proprieties. The first edition also presents this 
illuminating title page ; 

‘The Booh of Mormon, an Account written by the Hand of 
Mormon, upon plates taken from the plates of Nephi. Where- 
fore it is an abridgment of the record of the people of Nephi ; 
and also of the Lamanites, who are a remnant of the House 
of Israel; and also to Jew and Gentile; written by waj" of 
commandment, and also by the spirit of Prophecy and of 
Revelation. Written, and sealed up, and hid up unto the 
Lord, that they might not be destroyed ; to come forth by the 
gift and power of God unto the interpretation thereof ; sealed 
by the hand of Moroni, and hid up unto the Lord, to come forth 
in due time by the way of Gentile ; the interpretation thereof by 
the gift of God. An abridgment taken from the Book of Ether. 
Also, which is a Record of the people of Jared ; which were 
scattered at the time the Lord confounded the language of the 
people when they were building a tower to get to Heaven ; 
which is to shew unto the remnant of the House of Israel how 
great things the Lord hath done for their fathers ; and that they 
may know the covenants of the Lord, that they are not cast off 
forever ; and also to the convincing of the J ew and Gentile that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Eternal God, manifesting Himself unto 
all nations. And now if there be fault, it be the mistake of men ; 
wherefore condemn not the things of God, that ye may be 
found spotless at the judgment-seat of Christ. By Joseph 
Smith, junior, Author and Proprietor, Palmyra, printed by E. B. 
Grandin, for the author, 1830.’ 

The fifteen books of this ‘Sacred History of 
Ancient America from the Earliest Ages after the 
Flood to the Beginning of the Fifth Century of the 
Christian Era ’ Smith himself thus summarized : 

‘ We are informed by these records that America, in ancient 
times, has been inhabited by two distinct races of people. The 
first were called Jaredites, and came directly from the Tower of 
Babel. The second race came directly from the city of J erusalem, 
about six hundred years before Christ. They were principally 
Israelites, of the descendants of Joseph. The Jaredites were 
destroyed, about the time that the Israelites came from 
Jerusalem, who succeeded them in the inhabitance of the 
country. The principal nation of the second race fell in battle 
towards the close of the fourth century. The remnanb are the 
Indians, who now inhabit this country. This book also tells us 
that our Saviour made His appearance upon this continent after 
His resurrection ; that He planted the gospel here in all its 
fulness and richness, and power, and blessing ; that they had 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists; the same 
order, the same priesthood, the same ordinances, gifts, powers, 
and blessing, as was enjoyed on the Eastern continent ; that 
the people were cut off in consequence of their transgressions ; 
that the last of their prophets who existed amon^ them was 
commanded to write an abridgment of their prophecies, history, 
etc., and to hide it up in the earth, and that it should come 
forth and be united with the Bible, for the accomplishment of 
the purposes of God in the last days.* 1 

As a product of abnormal mentality, this ‘ account 
of the aborigines of America’ has been recently 
described as made up of fantastic explorations of 
the imagination, assumptions of narrative, in- 
cidents, and style apparently foreign to the sub- 
ject’s normal intelligence, the invention of fictitious 
names, persons, places, and things — incidents and 
details which may be traced to the authentic 
experiences of the subject, but experiences which 
may have been subconsciously realized, and are 
certainly recorded while in an abnormal state of 
dissociation. 2 Here again is furnished a mediating 
position between the orthodox view, which holds 
Book of Mormon to be the authentic Word of 
God, vouchsafed through verbal inspiration, and 
the hostile view, which considers it a rank im- 
posture — a blending of petty information, gross 
anachronisms, and the muddled superstitions of 
the rural mind. Kather does the critical view hold 
that the work contains some details of historic 
interest, since there appear in it, in Scriptural 
paraphrase, references to the agitations of the day 
against Romanism, Deism, and Freemasonry, 
besides references to Swedenborgianism with its 
three heavens, and to the ‘ Washingtonian’ move- 
ment for total abstinence. The current theory 
that the Indians were the lost ten tribes of Israel 

1 Smith’s art. ‘Mormonism,’ in I. D. Rupp, UePasa JEhMesia: 
An Original Hist, of the Religious Denominations of the United 
States, Philadelphia, 1844, p. 4. 

2 J. Jastrow, in the Psychological Review, Jan. 1903, p. 70. 
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is also embodied. But, while the Neplutes in their 
actions were the modern Eedmen in disgxiise, in 
their mental habits they more closely resembled 
the local sectarians. Titus the speech of Nephi 
contains quotations from the Westmimter Confess 
sion of Faith, and the speed i of Lehi the lieretical 
tenets ciiarged against tlie Presbytery of Geneva, 
Nevf York, In whose bounds Josepli liimself livetL 
The book is also interspersed with the catch-xvonis 
of the Methodist camp-meeting exhorter, its last 
section, in fact, being a palpable imitation of a 
Methodist book of discipline. 

Such higher criticism of the most sacred book of 
the Latter-Day Saints is apparently unacceptable 
to their apologists ; yet it might be of service to 
them, since it goes far to render untenable the 
chief contention against the authenticity of tlie 
work. This is, in a word, that tiie ideas in the 
hook were not within the mental horizon of a 
outh who described liimself as ‘a rough stone, 
esiring the learning of heaven alone/ ^ But this 
ignores the more popular sources of information 
open to Smith, His ualvinism need not have been 
derived even from the N&w England Frimer, nor 
his arguments on Deism from Thomas Paine’s Ago 
ofMmson, since the backwoods pulpit and tavern 
gossip supplied the notions in question. Hence, if 
the internal evidence makes the Booh of Mormon 
indigenous, the external evidence is equally against 
the supposition of a foreign authorship as presented 
in the ordinary Bpaulding-Eigdon theory. This Is, 
briefly, that a romance of pre-historic America, 
written in Ohio in 1812 ny a Congregational 
minister, Solomon Spaulding, was the ‘source, 
root, and inspiration ^ by which Smith’s associate, 
Sidney Eigdon, concocted the scheme of a Golden 
Bible, The recovery in 1885 of the purportetl 
original of Spaulding’s ‘ Manuscript Story ’ has been 
to the Saints conclusive proof of its non-connexion 
with the Booh of Mormon, for there is no real 
resemblance between the two. The theory is 
furtlier invalidated by the fact that it is Impossihle 
to show how, when, or through whom Smith could 
have obtained one of the two copies of the Spauld- 
ing MS. 

The founder of Mormonlsm entered upon the 
second phase in Ids career, that of ‘ Prophet, Seer, 
and Eevolator/ with the publication of the muxt 
instrument in the Mormon canon, t!m Hook of 
CommanthmnU. This, like its enlargement, the 
Book of DoHrim mid. Comnnnti% con tains ‘ revela- 
tions to Joseph Smith, Junior, for tlie building up 
of the kingdom of (^od in tlui last days.* These 
oracular utterances range from an interpretatitm 
of the Ancient of Days to predictiouH of the 
Second Advent. Their reeeptttm m authentic 
vaticinatiims among Smith’s first adlM#reiits is to 
be explained by the credulity of hb audkuH-e and 
the religious primitiveiicsaof the tiniCH. The local 
relish for tlie predictive and oracular is manifest 
by the success of other founders of occult sects in 
those inirts. Jemima Wilkinson prophesied at 
Crooked Lake ; at Boch ester William Miller 
predicted the end of the world ; and the Fox 
sisters started spiritualism only ten miles from 
Smith’s home. Moreover, the return of apostolic 
mfts was hoped for by the local Quakers, Primitive 
Baptists, and Eesfcoratlonists. Upon this prepared 
soil the Latter-Day Prophet now assumed the 
additional rdle of exorcist. 

When Kaifhfc, an early coav«re, * att^ked by fche 

power of SatwcL and alter he had thus suffered for a time,* j 
narrates Smithy succeeded in gr^ttiug bold of him by the ! 
hand, when almost immediately he spoke to me, and with very - 
great earnestness required of me that X shouM cast the devil | 
out of him. . . , I rebuked the devii and commanded Mm in the 


1 0. Q. Cannon, Lift qf Bmiik th$ Salt l-(ake 

(Hty, ti8B, p mi 

» Kewcl Knicttt, Jmmxd, Salt i^ike City, IW, p* SO. 


name of Jesus Christ to depart from him/ And «o * at the first 
conference of the Churtjh/ mnUmim KniifhtJ * many propIsi^Hied, 
others had the heavens optou-d to Uirir view, whmh tenrlfd to 
confirm our faith in Jomqih Hmiiii the iirttrmmsnt in the 
hands of God, to restore the prieHthoo«l again to man cm earth, 
and to set up the Kingdom of God/ 

As iu the case of the * Throe WitnesHCs’ to the 
Book of Sformon, Smith here aiqiearw to have 
exerted a partially hypnotic inliiience over liih 
followers. As by mental .suggesi ion he had iiuliiced 
a veritable hallucination in whicfi his closcKt dis- 
ciples thought they saw the ‘gold pfatcH,’ «o now 
he exerted this influence upon a wider circrie of 
adherents, and induced in them an ahHoliite con- 
lideiHie in his powers as exordnt and faith healer. 
In these new activities it has bemi claimed that 
the Mormon leader achieved hin hucccssch by 
borrowing the principles and metiusk of kindred 
pseudo - scientific cults wiiieh s'wept over the 
country. But it was too early in the century for 
him to be ac<]uainted eitlier with the Fnuich 
animal magnetism or with its American variety, 
the so-callecl elect ro-Moiogy, 

Hence it is more logical to suppose that hk 
knowietlge of liypnotic possibiUticH was imulver- 
tently discovered, and that his att-empts to bring 
about ecstatic trances, speaking with tongues, and 
healing by prayer were connected with Indie! in 
the restoration of apostolic gifts, Kucdi iia was pro- 
mulgated by the two Campbells in Scotland and in 
America. But, although the practice of liypnotic 
suggestion was empirical, it w'aa none the less 
successfuL It is true that during the revival 
meetings of the Mormons in Ohio the traneiw and 
prostrations led to uncontrollabk spasms and con- 
vulsions, yet subsequently the Prophet brought 
about soma actual cures. While Smtlli, with ills 
accustomed opimrtunisrn, attributed hk failures 
to the creeping in of false spirllH, ami Ids mvrimm 
to the restoration of the pji«* Ihuod again to man 
on mirth, both are rather to hr unrilwttal to the 
unstable neurotic condition of the young IichIvoI 
believers. On tlie one hand, the people looked m 
the Kirilfuid frenzy w a * mm,* ami were loath to 
abandon such strange ‘handlmghy fhe,- ph'd « 
the other hand, their mental -t ‘.edny wmi 
highly oondudve to- * divine* ioid.n^ and to 
‘miraculous’ mires. And so the rading out of 
devils led to the canthig out of As in 

the case of the Irvingitcs and of the Gmdd;i Gom* 
muidty of Perfect ion ists, viTifablc thrra|c‘ulic 
results were obtained in the sphere of mui'm^uudc 
troubles. Laying on of hands did nor mirc cladera, 
nor prayer brain 'fever, but psytddc suggestion 
alleviated a case of rheumati)»inH ami a .^ori of 
eollective hypnosis toncHl up the syt»tciim of I. ho 
lever-ridden Saints on tlie l>anks«d the Mkjd*Hs|ppi* 

That Joseph, Smith in all Ids acTrivdles jis 
‘ Projdmt, Beer, and Itovelalor/ occultist, exorcist, 
and Ifdtli-luialer, was the real inu?4er of ^Mormon- 
dom k borne out by a number of accounts of him 
m the height of Jda power. The vkw that, along 
with Ms impressive manner in making the holding 
suggestion, ^ there was *an expro>shm pctmliar to 
himself, which the eye was never wciiry of Ududd- 
ing/^is obviously due to the HAm |«»rHprcrive of 
emotional excitement. Yet the tlcHcnptioim of 
non-Mormon eye-wifcnassea imply that there wua 
something remarkably forceful in the man. One 
of these described him as maintfdnlng a grave 
demeanour;® another as of Indomitable persever- 
ance, strange and striking views. aiKl great in- 
fluence over enemies and followers alike G a third 
as a man of commanding appearance leaving an 

i Kewel Kttlfht, Jotimal, p, 

9 P. P. Pratt * p. 41. 
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impression of rugged power. To the last portrait, 
however, ^ its author, Josiah Quincy, added the 
q^ualification that, while Smith gave the impres- 
sion of kingly power, his talk was garnished with 
forcible vulgarisms ; and, while he had a statesman- 
like prevision in advocating the buying of slaves, 
eleven years before Emerson advocated that scheme, 
yet with it all he betrayed unexampled absurdi- 
ties in showing off his museum containing Egyptian 
mummies and the autograpli of Moses. 

^ *The man mingled Utopian fallacies with his shrewd sugges- 
tions. He talked as from a strong mind utterly unenlightened 
by the teachings of history.' i 

While the success of Mormonism is chiefly at- 
tributable to the personality of its founder, there 
was another leader among the Latter-Day Saints 
who had much to do in shaping both the character 
of the movement and the character of the man. In 
striking contrast to Joseph Smith, the illiterate 
son of an ignorant father, was Sidney Eigdon, an 
ex-Baptist preacher, who was in actuality some- 
thing of a Biblical scholar and in reputation held 
to be learned in history and literature. In com- 
paring the two men, a friend of both said that 
lli^don did not possess the native intellect of 
Smith and lacked his determined will.^ But we 
may add that what Kigdon lacked in strength of 
character he made up in breadth of ideas. For 
one thing, he was acquainted with some of the 
socialistic notions of that day. While an adherent 
of Alexander Campbell, who had attacked Robert 
Owen in a notorious debate in Cincinnati, Eigdon 
had indirectly obtained from the father of English 
socialism those communistic notions which he 
utilized in his branch of the Disciples’ Church in 
Ohio. This collectivist community, made up of a 
score of families, Smith took over upon his arrival 
at Kirtland. But, in thus borrowing through 
Eigdon what were remotely the ideas of Fourier, 
Smith, of course, gave credit neither to their foreign 
originator nor to their native intermediary. In a 
chai'acteristio passage he said that, because Rigdon’s 
church at Kirtland ‘ had all things in common, 
the idea arose that this was the case with the 
Church of Jesus Christ.’ He added that the plan 
of ‘ common stock ’ which had existed in what was 
called ‘ the family . . . was readily abandoned for 
the more perfect law of the Lord. ’ To this exiilana- 
tion was added a special revelation of Feb. 1831 : 

* Behold, thou shalt consecrate all thy properties which thou 
hast to impart unto me with a covenant and a deed which 
cannot be broken . . . And it shall come to pass, that the bishop 
of my church, after that he has received the properties of my 
church, that it cannot be taken from the church, he shall 
appoint every man a steward over his own property, or that 
which he has received, inasmuch as is sufficient for himself and 
family ; and the residue shall be kept to administer to him who 
has not, that every man may receive accordingly as he stands 
in need: and the residue shall be kept in ray storehouse, to 
administer to the poor and needy, as shall be appointed by the 
elders of the church and the bishop ; and for the purpose of 
purchasing lands, and the building up of the New Jerusalem, 
which is hereafter to be revealed.’ ^ 

With the advent of Eigdon, Smith’s activities 
took a turn more comprehensible but less success- 
ful than were his occult performances. The 
eloquent ex - Campbellite minister was at first 
received as a messenger ‘ sent to prepare the Avay ’ ; 
in a dozen years he was thrown off by the prophet 
as *a millstone on his back.’ Smith had hitherto 
confined himself to vague predictions of a good 
time coming. But, when definite financial schemes 
were added to millennial promises, the bubble 
burst. The story of the Smith- Eigdon business 
enterprises is a story of continued misfortune. It 
includes the failure of a general store at Hiram, 
of the paper City of Zion at Kirtland, of the 
church sawmill, of the church tannery, and of a 
^0,000 temple, upon which was left a debt of 

1 Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, Boston, 1883, pp. S76-379. 

* Burnett, p. 67. * Book of Commandments, ch. 44. 


nearly half its value._ But before the crash in the 
Kirtland Safety Society Anti-Banking Company, 
for the altering of whose notes Secretary Eigdon 
and Treasurer Smith were forced to flee to 
Missouri, the Prophet had put a typical religious 
veneer upon his utopian projects. In 1833 he 
‘ dedicated to the Lord ’ the printing-office of the 
Latter-Day Saints' Messenger and Advocate. In 
1834 he organized the FTrst High Council of the 
Church of Christ, with himself, Eigdon, and 
Williams as the first Presidency. In 1835 he chose 
the Twelve Apostles, among whom were Brigham 
Young, ‘the Lion of the Lord,’ Parley Pratt, ‘the 
Archer of Paradise,’ and Lyman Wight, ‘ the 
Wild Earn of the Mountains.’ In 1836 Smith 
instituted the several quorums, or executive bodies 
of the Church — first the Presidency, then the 
Twelve, and the Seventy, also the counsellors of 
Kirtland and Zion. In 1837 he set apart apostles 
Kimball and Hyde to go on a mission to Great 
Britain, the first foreign mission of the Church. 
This mission appealed strongly to English weaver, 
Welsh farmer, and Scotch miner, by holding out 
the promise to each convert of owning his own 
farm in the land of Missouri, where ‘ the Lord had 
been raining down manna in profusion.’ 

While the outward success of Mormonism abroad 
is not to be attributed so much to the imaginative 
Smith as to practical emissaries like Brigham 
Young, the internal dissensions at home are to he 
laid at the former’s door. In 1832, as a prophet 
of woe urging the Saints to sell all that they had 
and flee from the wrath to come, Smith brought 
the mob upon himself and Eigdon, and the two 
were tarred and feathered by ‘ a banditti of black- 
legs, religious bigots, and cut-throats.’ In the 
great apostasy of 1836 the Church lost some of 
its pillars. The Three Witnesses to the Book of 
Mormon were soon cut off. In the bull of excom- 
munication David Whitmer, the anti-polygamist, 
was compared to Balaam’s ass ; Martin Harris 
was called a negro with a white skin ; while ‘ all 
the dissenters,’ said the Prophet, ‘ are so far 
beneath my contempt, that to notice any of them 
would he too great a sacrifice for a gentleman to 
make.’^ Again, when the town of Independence, 
Missouri, was declared the new City of Zion, the 
converts poured in from the Middle Atlantic 
States and Canada with such rapidity that the 
non-Mormons Avere somewhat alarmed. And the 
ill-advised printing of the Book of Commandments^ 
with its revelations to the Saints calling Missouri 
‘ the land of your inheritance, which is now the 
land of your enemies,’ led to acts of hostility from 
the citizens of Jackson County. The burning of 
barns and the shooting into Mormon houses at 
night were followed by demands for the removal 
of the Mormons from the county within a reason- 
able time, and for the prohibition of future 
Mormon settlement therein. 

The history of the events which led up to the 
* martyrdom ’ ^ of Joseph Smith is a tangled tale in 
which both sides are implicated. Border ruffians 
were doubtless responsible for the speedy destruc- 
tion of the Church printing-office, and for the 
tarring and feathering of Bishop Partridge, yet 
the Saints themselves were not without fault. 
Their agreement to depart within eight months 
was written, as they alleged, * supposing that 
before the time arrived the moh would see their 
error and stop the violence.’ Such reasoning may 
justly be ascribed to the Mormon leader’s mental 
duplicity, which led to further untoward results. 
While, until 1838, the town of Far West was 
materially prosperous and on good terms with 

1 Elders* Journal, July 1837. 

2Cf. L. O. Littlefield, The Martyrs: Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith, Salt Lake City, 1882, chs, vi.-viii. 
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its neiglibours, upon the Prophet’s arrival there 
arose dissensions within and without. The Pre- 
sidency was deposed on a charge of misappropriat- 
ing trust funds, and Oliver Cowdery was expelled 
for counterfeiting. With the later defection of 
the Twelve, and of Orson Hyde, one of the original 
apostles, there came the establishing of an organiza- 
tion named the Danite Band, and known popularly 
as *the Avenging Angels,’ Bound to secrecy bv 
blood oaths, obeying every behest of the Church 
against property and life, this Western variety 
of Thugs owed its origin to Smith’s revelation of 
6th Aug. 1833: 

* Thine enemy is in thine hands, and if thou reward him 
according: to his works thou art Justified ; if he has sought thy 
life, and thy life is endangered by him, thine enemy is in thine 
hands and thou art Justined.’ 

For the agitations of those days Smith was not 
entirely responsible. While it was upon his 
suggestion that the organization of the *Fur 
Company’ let loose foraging bands over the 
country, yet the beginning of civil strife in 
Missouri dates from Jtligdon’s ‘salt sermon,’ a 
Fourth of July oration of 1838, in which there was 
officially predicted a war of extermination between 
Saints and Gentiles. Then followed the killing of 
the Danite leader, * Fear Not ’ Patten, the defeat 
of the Missouri Captain Bogart,^ and the retalia- 
tion upon the Mormons in the infamous Hawn’s 
Mill massacre. On 27th Oct. the governor issued 
orders that the Mormons must be treated as 
enemies, and must be exterminated or driven from 
the State, and there ensued a determined campaign 
against them. The final terms of surrender, ofiered 
at Far West by General Lucas, included the 
payment of debts and the expulsion from the State 
of all the Latter-Day Saints except the leaders, 
who were subject to prosecution. In the trial of 
Joseph and Hymm Smith, liigdon, and others, at 
Liberty, testimony was mven that the members of 
the Danite Band considered themselves as mnch 
bound to obey the heads of tiie Church as to obey 
God, and that Smith advised his followers to spoil 
the Gentiles. Stnitli was confined in Liberty gaol 
until April 1839, but in vain. 

The Mormon leader now eni} Joyed politics to 
alleviate perHCCution, but with what proved to be 
fatal results. Mass meetingH were called in the 
Kastern cities to expre.ss sympathy with the 
Mormons as oppressetl by tiie eneniies of the 
freedom of religiau.s opinion. Moreover, through 
the promise of obtaining the votes of the Saints, 
the Illinois legislature granted charters for tlie 
new ^lormon capital, the city of Nauvoo, and for 
the Nauvoo Legion, a militia organimtion whicli 
the Prophet held up as an instrument to ‘ warn Uie 
lawless not to be precipitate in any interference in 
our afiairs.’ ^ As the military heml of a theocratic 
Church, ‘General’ Smith’s high ambitions now 
seem to luue turned his head. Confounding State 
and Church, and ndying upon the implicit devo- 
tion of his foUowerHj'ho not only defied the local 
authorities, but m?u!o preposterous claims upon 
the Federal (*overnment. Indicted as the insti- 
gator of the plot to fissassinate Governor Boggs of 
Missouri, whom he had called * knave, butcher, 
and murderer,’ he was released by his own muni- 
cipal court. Inflated by his power in controlling 
the votes of the faithful, and exasperated botli by 
the civil suits against himself and by the property 
losses sustained by his adherents, he called on 
President Van Buren, with a claim on the 
public trensury amounting to §1,383,044. 55^. 
Having failed to obtain redress from Congress, 
Smith penned a letter of inc[uiry to the opposition, 
and asked the Whig candidate : ‘ What will be 
your mle of action relative to m as a people, 

1 Of, JXetiwd Zaw$o/t/t 0 ^amm Nauvoo, 1844. 


should fortune favor your ascension to the cliief 
magistracy t ’ Henry Clay’s answer being non- 
committal, Smith called him a black-lt*g, and 
became a candidate for the Presidency himself. 

The irritating effects of the Prophet’s public 
activities were now increased by the discovery 
of his equally illicit private practices. I’hat he 
was in some degree involved in polygamy is 
robable from a variety of evidence. 1 he in tro- 
uetion of spiritual wifeism •was indeed fat hered 
upon the older men like Kigdon, llurlbut, and 
Bennett, yet as early as 1833 the Prophet lasgan to 
‘unfold the mysteries of the kingdom,’ and within 
a decade the Saints in the city of Nauvoo expressed 
the wish to have the privilege of enjoying their 
‘peculiarities’ unmolested. Besides various reve- 
lations concerning this and that ‘ handmaid,’ and 
concerning care in guarding against ‘ evils which 
may arise from accounts given of women,’ outw'ard 
proof of the teaching of the plurality of wives is 
found in the supersession of the monogamous 
jBooJt of Commandments by the polygamous ito/c 
of Doctrine and Covenants ^ and of its practi(«^ in 
such virulent persecutions as <}au8ed the expulsion 
of 16,000 Saints from Missouri. 

DiscuBHioB now arose within the Mormon com- 
munity itself. Three of the more intsdligent men 
— R. 1). Foster and William and Wilson Law--- 
published a journal called the Exmsititr. This 
advocated ‘disobedience to political revolatioriH’ 
and sought to ‘explode the vicious principli*-’ of 
Joseph Smith.’ Of this journal llicKt war. htif om 
number. This condemned not only tin* plundiyv 
of wives but also the Church appHiprintum 
property without accounting and the preadiing 
of the doctrine of plural goas. Smith’s order for 
the destruction of the Expositor press under the 
plea of martial law increased the excitemmitamong 
non-Mormons to such an extent that on 22nd June 
the Prophet and a small number of followers 
started to flee to the Rocky Mountains. G<»\ orn*»r 
Ford now promised to protect Bmith, and the 
latter surrendered himself to the aut!ioritii*»* 
Charged with treason in levying war against the 
State, Bmith and his brother liyrum wore shut 
up in Carthage gaol. Through the govornork bad 
judgment in appointing as "guard ilte (hutliage 
Grays, who wore the confesfied entmiloH of tiiii 
Bmiths, and through evident collusion with a bainl 
of <li.sgui.sed assailants, the Prophet ami Ids brother 
were assassinated on 27th tlune 1844, 

2 . The Schismatics and Brig:ham Youuig^*-*- 
The rival claimants to the prophetio sucre<.!'.Mr*diip 
were J. J. Btraiig, Bmith’s own son. snd Ih igham 
Young. The ‘ Htrangites ’ disappi^artsl wheiiklieir 
leader was killed in IHofl became id hi.'4 praidieo of 
polygamy. The ‘Young .lovcplntend lnHvovr4r, 
founded in 1852 the Re-organizvtl <*hurcli of 
Cltrist of Latter-Day Bands, whhdi sHII 
under the prcHidency of dtw‘ph Sodih, 3rd, It 
claim-s to be the continuation of the original 
Church of Latter-Day Saints, ami has b«^i*u 
nized as such by the courts. It mjiinta’ujs that 
the doctrines of plurality anti (Hunmunlty of w ives 
are heresies. The heatlquariers id thekinircU b 
at Lamoni, Iowa, It has a publi^hingdomsc, and 
issues two weekly papei*s {Zitm's bu' Susolsy 
schools, and the Saints^ HrraM, a gem*nii religious 
weekly and the official organ), a monthly nntga/ino 
{Autumn Leaves) for young peoph^, anti IkhAc'* and 
tracts. It maintains Graceland College ami a 
home for the aged poor. There m anothm' estab- 
lishment at Imlepemlence, Mo., with a printing- 
press, whence are ismied Zwn*s a wookly 

pa|Htr, books, and tracts. The Churidi has about 
46,000 members. 

Of the three idaimants Brigluun Young was the 
logical succeBsor of the Prophet He had joined 
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Ij^-tter-Day Saints in 1832, had been sent as 
missionary to tour Canada, had returned to Ohio 
with a band of adherents, and in 1834 went with 
the 'Army of Zion’ to Missouri as one of the 
‘ Captains of Tens.’ Appointed one of the original 
quorum of Twelve, Young helped Smith to flee to 
Missouri in 1838. For these services Young was 
left President of the Twelve upon Smith’s assassina- 
tion. 

3 . The Mormon Hegira. — Smith’s brutal 
murder did not soften the hearts of the enemies of 
the Mormons. In 1845 they repealed the Nauvoo 
eharter, and Young made plans to go far west. 
A small group of Saints was sent ahead to spy out 
good locations in California and Oregon. Through 
an accidental meeting with some trappers, the 
Great Salt Lake Valley was chosen as a final 
resting-place. Then began the remarkable flight 
of the Mormon tribe. Under Young’s leadership 
their organization was most effective. This was 
given in the form of a revelation : 

* The Word and Will of the Lord, given through President 
Brigham Young, at the Winter Quarters of the Camp of Israel, 
Omaha Nation, West Bank of Missouri River, near Council 
Bluffs, January 14, 1847. 

The word and will of the Lord concerning the Camp of Israel 
in their journeyings to the West; let all the people of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, and those who 
journey with them, he organized into companies, with a 
covenant and promise to keep all the commandments and 
statutes of the Lord our God ; let the companies be organized 
with captains of hundreds, captains of fifties, and captains of 
tens, with a president and his two counselors at their head, 
under the direction of the Twelve Apostles ; and this shall be 
our covenant, that we will walk in all the ordinances of the 
Lord ; let each company provide themselves with all the teams, 
wagons, provisions, clothing, and other necessaries for the 
journey that they can ; when the companies are organized, let 
them go to with their might, to prepare for those who are to 
tarry ; let each company with their captains and presidents 
decide how many can go next spring; then choose out a 
sufficient number of able-bodied and expert men, to take teams, 
seeds, and farming utensils, to go as pioneers to prepare for 
putting m spring crops ; let each company bear an equal pro- 
portion, according to the dividend of their property, in taking 
the poor, the widows, the fatherless, and the families of those 
who have gone into the army, that the cries of the widow and 
the fatherless come not up into the ears of the Lord against this 
people ; let each company prepare houses ; and fields for raising 
gram, for those who are to remain behind this season, and this 
18 tlie will of the Lord concerning his people ; let every man use 
all his influence and property to remove this people to the place 
where the Lord shall locate a Stake of Zion.’t 

The versatility of the American pioneer was dis- 
played in the establishment of way-stations, with 
various repair-shops and with a flour- mill built 
by Young himself. The largest company, which 
started from Elk Horn'Kiver on 4th July, included 
1553 persons, with 566 wagons. By 1848 all the 
Mormons had crossed the plains, except a few left 
on the Missouri as forwarding agents for emigrants 
from the Eastern States and Europe. 

4 . The settlement in Salt Lake.— Despite the 
poor crops and great sufferings of the first winter 
in Utali, glowing accounts of the new Zion were 
sent abroad. The English irhmigration included 
men of varied professions and trades, for Young 
proposed to start cotton-mills and woollen- and 
glass-factories. Since there were no manufactured 
goods to be obtained nearer than 1000 miles, the 
Mormon leader sought to create a self-sustaining 
State, Wt the accounts of 1852 showed a deficit, 
in spite of an attempt to retrench expenses by 
giving less help to immigrants coming across the 
Great Plains. But the economic salvation of the 
Mormon State arose less from the financial ability 
of the leaders than from the money spent in Utah 
by the Forty-Niners hastening to the California 
gold-fields, and from the building of the Pacific 
Railroad. Young’s dicta torsliip over the nevr 
State of Deseret was based on both personal and 
religious grounds. His people knew him as ‘ hard- 
working’ Brigham Young ; they also believed that 

I Doctrine and Covenants, sect. 186. 


his word was the word of God. His power being 
further increased by the issue of paper money and 
the tithing system, there now arose a veritable 
despotism with such means of espionage as the 
School of the Prophets and Church Confessors (to 
visit the families of the Saints). 

By 1856 great discontent arose, but the dis- 
affected were weeded out in the so-called ‘ Refor- 
mation.’ Young now instigated the murder of 
William R. Parrish, who attempted to apostatize, 
organized 400 'Wolf Hunters’ to prevent such rare 
escapes out of the valley as that of Frederick Loba 
and his wife, and instituted blood atonement, as 
exemplified in the throat - cutting of Rosmos 
Anderson, who wished to marry his step-daughter, 
contrary to the wishes of the ward bishop. 

Such were the means used for keeping Zion pure 
within. From without the irruption of the 
Gentiles was prevented by such cases of frightful- 
ness as the murder of the Akin party in 1857 by 
'Brigham’s Destroying Angel,’ Bill Hickman, and 
the Mountain Meadows massacre of a party of 
Gentiles from Arkansas and Missouri w^ho were 
passing through Utah on their way to S. Cali- 
fornia. For this the Mormon Bishop Lee was 
executed by the Federal Government twenty 
years later. ^ 

5 . Relations to the Federal Government. — The 
Mormons who sought to found a State within a 
State were long neglected by the authorities at 
Washington. This was due in large measure to 
the approach of the Civil War and the ignorance 
of officialdom as to the practices and principles of 
the Latter-Day Saints. Thus, when Young flouted 
a federal judge and threatened vengeance for in- 
fringement upon his personal rights because of 
the appointment of another governor, President 
Buchanan declared that there was no longer any 
government in Utah but Brigham Young. More- 
over, General Scott’s expedition to punish the 
leaders chared with adultery was rendered in- 
effective by President Buchanan’s pardon, while 
President Lincoln had his hands so tied by the 
war between North and South that he was unable 
to back up Colonel Connor’s plans tc keep Young 
in subjection. It took another generation before 
the heads of the Church unwillingly exchanged 
polygamy for statehood. 

6 . Anti-polygamy legislation. — Federal legisla- 
tion against plural marriage began with the 
Morrill bill of 1860, which was ineffective, as the 
severest penalty was that for bigamy. The Cullom 
bill of 1869 was opposed by the Mormon delegate 
to Congress, who claimed that the United States 
constitution guaranteed essential principles of re- 
ligious faith, and that pluralism was one of these 
principles, so far as the Saints were concerned. 
The root of the matter was not reached until 1879, 
when President Hayes declared that polygamy 
could be suppressed only by taking away the 
political power of the sect. This eventuated in 
the Edmunds bill of 1882, which disfranchised 
polygamists and forbade their holding federal 
offices. Within two years 1200 persons were 
deprived of their right to vote, and within eight 
years 468 persons were convicted of polygamy or 
unlawful cohabitation. In 1890 the courts declaind 
the ecclesiastical property confiscated because the 
Mormon Church was an organized re bellion. Here- 
upon Young’s successor, President Wilford Wood- 
ruff', advised his followers to 'refrain from con- 
tracting any marriage forbidden by the law of the 
land.’ 

In 1893 the federal authorities declared an 
amnesty for all offenders who could prove that 
they had not broken the law since 1890. The un- 

1 Of, Mormonism Unveiled; or the Life and Confessions of 
John D. Lee, St. Louis, 1892. 
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seating of CorigrewBiuaii Roberts, six years later, 
led to the otliciai (leclaration from tiio Latter-Day 
Saints that they ‘ form not a rival power as against 
the Union, but an apostolic ministry to it, anil 
their political gospel is State rights and self- 
government.' Since obtaining statehood in 1896, 
the Mormons have been more circumspect in their 
conduct, the State constitution of Utah expressly 
forbidding polygamy. Anti-Mormons, however, 
still claim that it is even yet practised in the 
remote rural districts, and that plural wives, old 
and new, are clandestinely supported by the 
wealthy Church leaders. Charges have also been 
recently made that the practices of the parents 
have been imitated by the younger generation.^ 
Tlie ilefence of the doctrine of plural marriage, in 
theory at least, is still attempted, 

‘The truth of the matter,' says one of the most recent 
apologists, * is that the Mormon estimate of this Institution makes 
it an actual means of grace, an eminent instrument for the 
salvation of souls. Just as they hold most strenuously to the 
dotitrine of salvation of the dead by means of proxy baptism, 
just so, with the belief in pre-existeiuse, as alreatly explained, 
they consider it an act of eminent piety to provide for the birth 
of a human soul under the ftilhtcjsa of Gospel influences. That 
the birth of as many souls as possible uiuler such conditions 
will hasten the redemption of Immanily, and of tim world, is an 
evident corollary to the high importance fittaciu-fl to life on 
earth in the teachings of the Mormon syslmn. In t ins .aspect 
of the matter, it i.s easy to see how that jiarenthood could be 
made to assume the aspect of a high virtue, involving that a 

erson who had brought many souls into life uns entitled (o 

onor, as an instrument in (iod's hands in the grand work of 
populating the world with a race, whose leading attrilnite is the 

ossession of the IJivine Spirit. Because, however, the child- 

earing capacity of the average woman is limited, it is evident 
that the only available means by which a worthy man could 
multiply hia offspring would be by taking to himself a plurality 
of wives. '2 

LiTBRATniiK.---The four chief collections of Mormoniana in 
ijoaerica are : the Church Archives at Salt I^keOity; Govern- 
ment publications at Washington ; the Berrian Collection, New 
York Fubllc library, rich in first editions and rare publications 
of the early Church ; and the collection of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, at Madison, which includes the unique 
private collection of A, T. Schroeder, late of Salt I^ake City. 

i. VEUlonWAlS,--^ Dmerat Neim, Salt Lake City, 
1862-87: FMer»^ Joxtrnalf Kirtland, Ohio, and Far West, 
Missouri, 1837-39 ; Emninf/ and J/orm'ny Etar^ Independence 
Missouri, and Kirtland, Ohio, 183*2-34 ; Jmimal o/ mmmrm 
(by Brigham Young and the Church leaders), Liverjxml, ibT>4- 
86; LatUr-Day Saints' M&memjtir and Aawcofe, Kirtland, 
Ohio, 1834-37 j Tjaitu-Day Saintf MUlmnial Star^ Liver}>ool, 
1840 fl. ; The Tvms and Seasms, Nauvoo, Illinois, 1B30-45, voL 
iii. ed. Joseph Smith ; early files suppressed by Brigham Young. 

ii. P/iOhioftM(KV Won/iS. — H. H. Bancroft, iitst. o/ the 
Pacific States, vol. xxi., * Utah, 1540-1886,' San Francisco, X8HU ; 
Handbook oj Rafemieo to the JUisL, Chromlopy, Retigion and 
Country of th& Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake City, 1884 ; B. H. 
Roberts, Defonoo (f the Faith and the Saints,, do. 1007; 
Joseph Smith, Jr., A Book of Commandments for the Comm- 
ment of the Church of Qhrist,Z\on, Jackson County, Ml^ouri, 
183$ (exceedingly rare) ; Salt haM City Tribimt, reprint, 1884 ; 
Book of Monmn, Palmyra, New York, 2ntl ed. (e<|imUy 
rare), Kirtland, Ohio, 1S35 ; The Pearl of Creat Prke (selections 
from the writings of Smith), Liverpool, 1851, and Salt wkeCity. 
1801: Lucy Smith, BwgrapMeal Sketches of Joseph Smith and 
Ms JhrmmiioTS for many Cemratmm, Liverpool, 1853, and 
Hano, Illinois, 1880 (by the mother of the prophet, suppresswl 

Brigham Young); Joseph Smith ($rd) and Heman C, 
Smith, A tlist, of the Church of Jesus Christ (f Latter-Day 
MnU, Lamoni, Iowa, 1001 (from the standpoint of the Re- 
organiaied Church) ; Charles Thompson, Mdenees in Pnwf 
of the ^ Book of Mormon,' Batavia, New York, 1841 (aupprejised 
by Brigham Young) ; E. W. TuUidge, Hist, of Salt Lake City, 
Salt Lake City, (the work of a reformer, but censored by 
the Church); R. C. Webb, The Meal Mortnonimn, New York, 
1916 (the ablest modern apologetic); David Whitmer, An 
Addrm to AU BeUmm in Christ, Richmond, Missouii, 1887 
(written by a primitive non-polygamou® Monnon). 

iii. Anrmomm worax— B. G. Ferris, Utah and the 
Monnom, New York, 1854; J. W. Gunnison, The Mormons, 
Philadelphia, 1856 (desermtion of earb* life in Utah by an army 
officer); E. D. Howe, Iformonism tfnvdted, Painesville, Ohio, 
1884 (the earliest first-hand Information against Smith ; very 
rare); John Hyde, Jr., Monmnimn: its Lmdersand Designs, 
New York, 1857 (the confessions of an apostate); T. B. H, 
Stenhonse, The Mo^y Mmmtain Saints, London, 1870 (a vivid 
portrayal by an able ex-Mormon); Pomeroy Tucker, Origin, 
Rise and Progress of Mormmtmn, New York, 1867 (the expose 
of a fellow-townsman of Smltli). 

1 Of. W. M. Gallichan, ITowwit under P^ygamy, New York, 
1915, Preface. 

3 Robert 0* Webb, The Beat Mormonism, p« 240. 


iv. CjtJtTKUL WonKs.~-~W. A. Linn, The Story of the 
Mormons, Now York, 1902 (the most complete ami I'Xhanstive 
history of Mormonism); I. Woodbrkige Riley, The Fimndet 
of Mmmonism: a Psychological Shnty of Jtmgdi Smith, Jr., 
New York, 1902, Ix^ndon, 1903 (with bibliography); Ptah 
Commission (Oovernment Reports under the Ldumnds Law, 
Washington); Eduard Meyer, Urnprumj mid itomih. der 
Mormonen, mit Exkursen iiher die Aiifange. dcs Isidms und 
des Christmtums, Halle, 1912, 

L WoouBHiDaE Riley. 

ST. THOMAS'S X^dOUNT, St. Tludims's 
Mount, a town in the ChiiiL^leput Disl.riet of 
Madras, lat. Kf N., kmp^. Hif V2' K., I.h known to 
the natives as Paranginialai, Miill of the Rranks.' 
The connexion of St. Thonian with I his place has 
been much disputed. CL M. Eae writen: 

‘The view which seems on the whole mof<t eanhlHtcat with all 
the facts of the case is, that the local or Huuth Indian tradifs«m 
concerning St. Thomas Is an example of that cnrioiH pheno- 
menon commonly de.scrihcd under the name of the misjrfation 
of traditions. Not St. Thomas, hut only the tradition, imgriued 
toSoutlurn India. . . . We shall find proof that Kl. Thoman Is 
described as giving his 8er\i«*es to ttu' c ucic of fto-p**! propaga- 
tion in a lo.-alii V far rfnnovotl from Southern India, ami fhut lit 
lived and Uhoiucd, died and was bnrieil, in that rcniotc local- 
ity LCararncne, or Caramana, the modern Kcrnt;4tt in E. Ih'fNj'a ; 
but, if not at Oalama, the tovvn inentirmcfl t-y . n the 

sealmardof Oedrosia], so that not only is im -y, left 

for a visit to Southern India, but Ihe prutMOihJv or It ii 
excluded.' i 

On tlio summit of the hill stands the cniriouB tdd 
Portiiguene Church of the Expectation of the 
Blessed Virf^fin, At this jdacie, in a.Il IM7, whiln 
the foundations of a chapel or hermitage were 
being dug, there was found a slab of dark granite* 
one face of which was decorated with a in 
bas-relief of the Greek tyi>e, with floriftted orna- 
ment at all the ends. At the top of^ the uprigld 
shaft is ligured a bird like a dove, with it« wings 
expanded, supposed to represent the Holy HpirlL 
On the slab is an inscription wliich was intorprotf**! 
by an unscrupulous Brahman tos^jt forth the Mury 
ot the Incarnation and of the spren<l of Chris^tiaiL 
iby through the world by the agency of the twtdvt* 
anoatleH-— imw one of the apostles mme to Mailapur 
(1'aruil Mayilhipur, Mjcacock city’), a piaee ahMUi 
Ihreemiles 8.8. W. of the city of Madras, with a 
pilgrim’s stalf in his hands, ami how Ht, Th*»ma^ 
died by the hands of a Brahmaig and Id.s h|iHH{ 
ftirmcd ,a cros.^.” A simil.ar cross found at ( “uttn vam 
in N. Travaneorc is attributi**! hy A, V, Burnelf^ to 
the 7th or Bfch cent a.d , and the tn.Hcnprhm may 
be interprctiid to mean: *I» punishmeni by ilm 
cross (wa.s) the suifering of thismie ; He who Is tiie 
true Christ, and (Jod above, and Guide ever pniit/ 

According fco Rac, the Cottayam biHi-riptitm ‘neiJi fenh a 
view of thejpenion of Ubn.sichararr#»irKtmof Iwban NVitortw* 
to ; for In no other theological literautre, hj-* a-i I itm ouarv, 
will t»ba notion be found which this isb ended 

to convey. The firx.t or shorter part of rbo ’fUflcruig 

Saviour, “who," continues the fjccond part, “in the 
5toiah, and Ootl aljove and Holy NoUutig rm be 

inferrt‘ti from fcbt onicr in which the id the Trmny 

here n&mcil, being the same m in the Apost«b*>' iw*ncdk'i?fO!i ; 
but tlm eeeond clause of the inscription sccim? tu 

expwjuHkm to a doctrinal heUcf cntcrlalucd tu o'dcs* Umc amnuj;; 
the Syrian Christians in Southern India, and oiicn quoted fsvun 
those books of theirs which were ccsmlemued sw hcrcfic'd hy 
the Synod of Biamper (1500 a.».). The doctrine wai fo ibn 
effect that In the Christ each of the persons of ti»e tVinily was 
incarnate. . . . The doctrine is pwruhar---i he Godln-ad, tmf, the 
I/Ogos only, being incarnate. It m*ms inteibifsffh* on NcHfonun 
premises, but its genesis historically is probably 

trace/ 4 

Rae goes on to show that the symbol of tlie pen. 
cock, said to be conuectcil with St. Tlioma^s, ia 
probably of S. Indian origin. 

LiTfRAtUBR.—- C. D. Macleane, Mantmi of the Adminiifm- 
timofthe Madras Presidency, hi. 778; G. M. Rac, The 
Syrian Church in ImUa, Etlin burgh, JH02, j*. 29 ft ; S. Mutevr, 
The Land of Charity, London, 1 h 7I, p. 236 C ; CVk^ o^of indM, 
1901, vol XV. Madras, pt. i. p. 4St ; iOI xxu 3^7 ff. 

W. tRlOCKE. 

^ The Syrian Church in India, p. 24 f. 

2 H. Yule, Book of Marco Polo, Lombn, IHTl, IL t#3f. ; 

pp. 10, 110 L 

^lA m. (1874131^ IT. 

4 The Syrim Church in India, p. 29. 
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^ ^AIVISM — In orthodox Hinduism the religious 
instructor {aurtf) bestows consecration {dllcsa) on 
his disciple by informing him of the name of the 
deity to be worshipped. The name of the deity is 
given to the disciple in the root-formula {mula- 
mantra). 

‘If the raula-mantra contains the name of Vasudpva or 
Narayaya, he is a Vaisyava, if it contains the name of Siva he 
xs a San^a, if the name of the mula-mantra is Durg-a, Kali, Tara, 
or Tripura-Sundari he is a Sakta. The initiated Hindu may be 
personally free from sectarian narrowness, still he must be 
classed as a sectary.’ i 

In b^tiva temples and in ^aiva households, the 
deity Siva is honoured and worshipped as Siva- 
Rudi’a, ‘the ausj^cious Rudra,’ In early Vedic 
times the deity Kudra was a personification, in 
vague and uncertain anthropomorphic form, of the 
destructive powers of nature, of the storms, of the 
lightning and forest-fires.^ In Rigveda^ I. cxiv. 8, 
Rudra was invoked so that he might become 
auspicious and benign : 

‘Do not out of thy ang-er injure our children and descen- 
dants, our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings.’ 

In the ^ata-Rudriya the deity Rudra is invoked 
by the one hundred names by which he is still 
invoked by all devout worshippers of Siva-Rudra. 
He is invoked^ as a haunter of the mountains 
igirUa), and as lying on a mountain. He is blue- 
necked and of red countenance like a thunder- 
cloud edged with the red gleam of the lightning. 
He has braided hair {Jcadarpin) and wears a hide 
(krttin vasdnah). He is invoked as lord of the 
forest and of burglars, the cheat and the swindler, 
as the dweller with Yama, the god of the dead, 
yet as a physician bearing healing herbs. He is 
the bearer of a drum, the wearer of the triple 
thread, the lord of cattle (paJundm-pati), dread 
and destructive like a fierce wild beast. He is 
prayed to so that he may become auspicious, and 
be Sankara, or beneficent, be Sambhii, or benign, 
and he is lauded as Siva, or auspicious.'* The 
name Siva becomes the distinctive term for Rudra 
in the later Vdjasaneyi Samhita and in the Athar- 
vav&da and Aitamya and Samkhydyana Brdh- 
maT^as. For all Saivas the deity Siva-Kudra is 
the one great god, the Mahadeva and Mahe^vara 
and the ruler, Isflna. In the non-sectarian SvetctJ- 
vatara Upayi imd the deity Rudra-Siva is declared 
to be known through love and faith {hhdva), so that 
it has been said : 

This Upani^ad ‘stands at the door of the Bhakti school and 
pours its loving adoration on Eudra-Siva instead of on Vasudeva- 
Krgya as the Bhagavad Gita did in later times when Bhakti 
doctrine was in fufi swing.’ ® 

The Upanisad lauds Rudra-^iva as a deity to be 
worshipped by all Aryans who were acquainted 
with Vedic ritual and Vedic traditions, it is per- 
meated with Vedantic and Sahkhya teachings and 
inculcates a mystic knowledge of the divine through 
meditation and Yogic practices. The Sata^ 
Rudrtya rendered homage to many Rudras as 

f ana-patis, or leaders or lords of tribes and hosts, 
t paid homage to the worshippers of the Rudras, 
to the non- Vedic potters, carpenters, smiths, cart- 
makers, and to the Nisadas, or forest tribes. It 
paid homage to Rudra as Bhava, the eternal and 
the creator, as barva, the destroyer or arro\v- 
wielder. In the ^atapatha Brdhmana^ Agni is 
declared to he the g^tle name of Rudra whom the 
Eastern people call Sarva and the Bahikas Bhava 

lEamaprasad Chanda, Xndo-Aryan Races, Eajshahi, 1916, 
p, 144. 

2 Of. art. BrXhmanism. 

SA. B. Keith, TaiUirxya SarhhUa [Harvard Oriental Ser. 
xviiL xix.], Cambridge, Mass., 1914, pt. li. p. 363. 

4 Of. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts'^, iv. 328. 

® R. G. Bhandarkan Vai^avism, Saivism and miner 
Religious Systems in. vi.), Strassburg, 1913 ; cf., how- 

ever, art. BiiAKTi-MAaeA and Q. A, Grierson, JRAS, 1907, p. 
494. 

6 t. vii. 3. 8, 


and Pasunam-pati, lord of cattle. All these 
names, except Agni, are said to be ungentle.^ In 
the Atharvaveda'^ Rudra is besought to free his 
worshippers from unlucky omens : 

‘ May shrieking female demons with dishevelled hair go far 
from us.’ 

In the Atharvaveda also the gods are said to 
have made Mahadeva the deliverer from the upper 
region, Rudra from the lower, Ugra_ from the 
southern, Bliava from the eastern, and Isana from 
all intermediate regions. It also describes Bhava 
and Sarva as bMtta-patis, ‘lords of bhutas (evO 
spirits) ’ ; and the inclusion of such deities of out- 
lying folk of feverish tracts under the name of Siva- 
Rudra or Agni is indicated by invoking Rudra in 
the words : 

‘Reverence be to him whose consumption, whose cough, 
whose bolt assails some one like the neighing of a stallion.’ 3 

In the Bhdgavata Pitrdna,^ which follows the 
epic tradition,® the story is told of how Haksa gave 
his daughter Uma in marriage to ^iva, how ^iva 
neglected to bow down in respect before the Vedic 
r,ites, and how he was thereupon cursed by Dak§a. 
Siva is described in the story as an impure and 
proud dernolisher of rites, as roaming about in 
cemeteries attended by hosts of ghosts and spirits, 
as like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, 
as laughing and weeping, as smeared with ashes 
from funeral pyres, as wearing a garland of dead 
men’s skulls, pretending to be Siva (‘auspicious’) 
hut being in reality A4iva (‘inauspicious’), as 
insane and the lord of bhUtas, Siva was cursed by 
Daksa as being the lowest of the gods, as Bliava, 
as unworthy of receiving any homage or ottering 
along with the Vedic deities Indra and Visnu. 
The Puranic account illustrates the mode of transi- 
tion from a period of religion based on Vedic tradi- 
tions and Brahmanic supremacy to a period when 
it became necessary to recognize the worship of the 
demoniacal gods and deified heroes by the out- 
lying non- Ary an Nisadas and Dravidians, who 
were not allowed to study the Vedas or to per- 
form the Vedic rites. The local shrines, with their 
associated worship of deified heroes and their 
appeasing of ghosts and evil- working spirits of the 
dead by human and blood sacrifices and magic 
spells, were scattered throughout the villages of 
India, where the aboriginal primitive ritual was 
ministered by local sorcerers and priests. As these 
local shrines became more renowned, they grew in 
wealth and importance, and became endowed by 
local chieftains and landowners. The shrines 
became temples wherein the aboriginal deities 
were raised to new honour and rank as manifesta- 
tions or servants of Siva and Visnu, or of their 
Saktis (female consorts). From the beginning of 
the 5th cent, of our era, when Brahmanism was 

assing into Hinduism,® all the gods and deified 

eroes of India were given Puranic legends until 
‘myriads of gods connected one way or another 
with the Vedic and Epic deities appear and vanish 
in the kaleidoscopic panorama of the Hindu 
pantheon.’^ 

Under Brahmanic guidance the deities of the 
villagers become Siva (‘auspicious’), and their 
goddesses become identified with Kali or Bhavani, 
the wfife, or female energy, of Siva. Under 
Brahmanic guidance human sacrifices are gradu- 
ally abandoned, and in most southern temples 
blood sacrifices are displaced by offerings of incense 
and flowers. The rites once lay in the hands of 
the aboriginal village priests. 

‘But the transition to Hinduism took place when they were 
celebrated under Brahmanic auspices. As in all districts and 


1 Agnir iti eva 4dntam. 2 xi. ii. 11. 

s Atharvaveda, xi, ii. 22. 4 iv. ii. 7. 

5 Cf. Muir2, iv. 373 ff. « Of. art. Hindotsm. 

7 Note received from M. Srinivasa Aiyang'ar. 
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sects of India, the really important point was not the character 
of the god, the doctrine, or the ceremony, but the admission 
that the right to worship, teach and officiate resided in the 
Brahmans.’ ^ 

In some well-known temples in S. India the 
ancient blood rites and drunken orgies are per- 
mitted to be revived yearly as a compromise with 
the aboriginal worshippers, whose primitive shrines 
were annexed by Brahman priests acting under 
the protection of local chieftains, who in return 
for their patronage and countenance obtained 
rank as K^atriy as with spurious pedigrees. Dubois « 
mentions cases where ont-caste pariahs still act as 
priests in Hindu temples, and otiiers in which the 
village out-castes have the prior right to enter the 
sanctuary of the temple and make offerings to 
the gods, and the Brahmans do not begin till they 
have ended. The Stfmla Mahdtmija (local record) 
of the now ruined temple at Sri Sailam (the lioly 
Mount) describes its dedication to Mallikarjuna, 
and how in the 4th cent. B.c. the daughter of the 
Maurya Chandra Gupta was so full of love for the 
deity that she presented jasmine flowers {mallika) 
daily at the shrine. 

It is also recorded that the Buddhist Ntg§.rjuna ‘summoned 
Bhikshus or devotees to reside in it and stored it with all the 
Buddhist canonical books and their commentaries.’ » 

Brahmanism gained the temple on the decay of 
Buddhism and dedicated it to the worship of Hiya 
and his iahti, MlUlhavi or Brahnia-rambha. It is, 
however, the only temple in the south where^ all 
castes and creeds, both men anti women, can join 
in the worship. In the 14th cent, there were evi- 
dently human sacrifices, for an inscription of that 
period records : 

‘Hosts of KoAm heroes highly excited under religious 
fervour cut off their heads and tongtiesas offerings and obtaitied 
a brilliant body of blessed limbs. The next moment they shine 
with three eyes, five faces and Ove tongues a-nd become the 
eight embodied Siva,’* 

The annual festival now held to the god and 
goddess lasts from B^ebruary to the end of May, at 
which period the BrSh man head of the Pu.shi»agiri 
Matha at Cudapah ofliciates. At other <iTnt‘.s a 
Saiva mendicant attends to the temple and deity, 
while the jungle Ohenehus do service. Here the 
transition is clear from the wurship of a primitive 
forest dedty by human sacrifices to the settling of 
Buddhists, who in turn were ousttsl by Brahmans, 
who brought the aboriginal deity ^into Himhusm 
under the form of fiiva. At the Baiva temple at 
Tiruvottiyilr inscript.ions of the 13th cent, rectord 
that a ritual was then in vogue in the temple 
which included animal sacrifices and their sur- 
rounding saturiuilia of horrors, ami at the present 
day animal sacrifices are nnule ymudy to the 
goddess nnd intoxicating drink i.s oilcred to her. 

‘ OrKoastic rites arc obHcrvftd and the terrible and all swallow- 
ing spirit in believed to bo appeasett’ & 

At Tlruvottiyur, m at the temple at ^lelkote in 
Mysore, the aimriginal object or worsliip was an 
ant-hill, abode of the cobra or ^^o^K-snaKc. 'I'iie 

revailing animism of the village ^oik of S. Imlia 

as always inciletl them to worship objects wdiich 
they imagine to be the alfode of some personal 
agency or power. 

It is reported that in 1904 two little boys watehing cattle In 
the fields of a village near EUore imagined tliat they heard a 
noise of trumpets resounding from an ant-hill. Tlie news 
spread, and tlie place became a place of pngriumge. ‘Every 
Sunday as many as 6000 people, men ami women, asHombled 
before the ant-hill, and might be seen prostrate on their faces, 
rapt in adoration,’ ^ 


1 Charles Eliot, JliAS, 1010, p. 1158. 

2 CL Hindu Pammn and VudmmK Eng. fcr., Oxford, 1000, 
p. 683. 

» See Mepart, Madras, 1915, p. 01, 

*Cf. H. Krishna Xastri, K Indian qf Q&dB and 

Goddem^s, Matlras, 1010, p. 161 note- 
S Epiff, Mpartf Madras, XOl‘4 p. 07. 

c H. Whitehea<l, Ths Village. Oifth af Smth Xtidia, London 
and Calcutta, 1910* p. 16* 


With few exceptions all the villap% deities of B. 
India are goddesses, wandering spirits of tiic dead, 
goddesses of famine,, plague, and pcHtilence, all of 
whom are appeased by sacrifices and offeringH of 
sheep, goats, fowis, buffaloes, and pigs. 

The explanation of the fact that these evil spirits are gr>dd<*«ht*8 
is ‘ in all probability simply that the feminine dutractifrihilcHof 
the Dravidians are such as to make their ghosts more feared 
than those of men.' i 

These local goddesses are often considerctl to be 

wives of Siva. 

* A favourite method of attaching a lyavidian g<Kldi»fW to the 
Hindu pantheon is by a marriage with Siva or some one of bis 
incarnations.’ - 

The fact that ^aktism, or the worship of cosmic 
power personified as a female, has not dcydopiid 
into a special cult in Tamil-land, as it did in Ben- 
gal, has been held to militate against the tin*ory 
that the worship of tribal goddesses was based on 
a matriarchal state of society.^ 

Instances are numerous where the deities w<jr- 
shipped are merely images representing local saints 
or recent heroes. 

Many ^aiva temples of S. India are now Iwijing tmmvztml by 
Niittukottai Cettis, and it ha-^ been recorded that tlivy * have 
often found human ])onfS and ashes at some? depth hi'low the 
floor on wiii<;h the hucred im.cp* htau<l’-, ihrr. indi ,*■ J 'h.' 
original shrine w'as erveled over the reii ‘< »d i, ‘ . t ‘ -r 

important person.* * One record, ollht ich .‘mo ^ 

puram, N. Arcot, states tlKC 1)10 tluiJLM Ki!v,: l; 'i.i*;' < • >i 

to be built a temple to Kvara SsMt on the apt.t wo . ' . , - r 
had been burietl. Another msoripnon n'(*(.oi ^ i', 
built over or near the burial-mound oi t'.v' rh-il t Km ' • > i- 
An inmiription found in the Cholesvara ttnnpb? at Mvl|mdi 
states that, at the end of the 10th cent, A.P., HAJarajii i. ‘ hut 
been pleased to build the temple of ArinjiiJvaratw a burial pbc'** 
for the lord who died at Arrur,’® It h.ci bovn tnat 

‘ the celMike proportions of the shrine chambjr of a tyihcal 
South Indian temple may be traced to the Bravidiaij mil toiiili 
or Dolmen.*® 

Instances are known where ^ do! menu have 
actually been transformed into Biva Mhriiiea by 
placing in them the typical symbol of the 
deity.^ 

In S. India the typical Hindu temples were en- 
dowed and enlarged from the Bjth to the I2t.h 
centuries, umlor ilio Chola kings, ami In Itetigal 
from the Pth to the I2th ocmturie,s flm 

Fala dyna.sticH* The origin of the wornhin of Blva, 
as symbolized in the chief temphw of {lie oarly 
Fallava, Famlya, ami CJhoIa ciyniwtifs by the 
lias been e.xplained m followa ; 

The ///tga ‘ rosvmblvfl the tomb stone* or VirAlnli wbleli stiml 
to btf sft on tbu gmvvH of, Dravidian vvurri*a'i arrl 
worshippi*d. Homoof the Saiva t*‘mph-'A arc n b -lu m d to 
the ^ravvs of or Haiuts.* ® 

Funinic Hinduism, which arti.-u ibu h; ' Uu'IuoI'hI 
of the revival of Hindu ruhi ami uu-a r 

the (hiptas of Kanauj, from the *liU ami bth 
mUurie.s almorbed the prevailing Malmyaim But|- 
flhL^t idol-worship. 'Ifim Bmhiliidv wm Idf* of Ihe 
hurial-mouiid, or votive Im.* .it .< Imbl 

to have lH*cn absorbed Into Hijoridj to iti ihe bum 
of ).he worship of the /tZ/fpi by B;uva,. .■ 

Hiva is imt only woi^hippial tmthu* the form of 
ArdhanarLsa,^^ but in KymbonzeJ everywhere by 
the bull Kandi and by ibe phallic rnak ami iVmtde 
emblems, the iinf/ft and tlof //flab Tim two earliest 
known representations of the are hair! to 

date from alamt the 1st cent. ILC. ; one from 
Bhiter is now in the Lucknow Museum, the other 

X W. T. Elmore, Hravidian Gmh in Mn.km iiinduum^ 
New York, 1915, p. 146. 

® lb. |>, b4. 3^ Kve Cbuada, b' 

* Annml Report, Areh. Utp, & Girde, Mudrx<, I9I6-16, 

p, 29. 

Indian ed. and tr. E. Madr*^, 

I90{j~(Ki, vol. iii. pt. {. p. SCf, 

® Annml Rtpttri, Arch. Dep. S, Cirde, rJIa-.W, p. 35. 

7 Ih. p. 29. 

^ Private note from M. Srinivasa Aiyamrar, thuml diiiy 1914 
E. B. Havfjil, Tki IdmlB ^ tmlian Arf, bomton, LIIL 

p. H7. 

10 Of. art. HmnutgM, vol vl p. 70‘>. 
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was recently discovered^ at Gudimallam in N. 
Arcot. 

Although they are realistically phallic, it is claimed that 
* there is nothing to be ashamed of ; the two great Generative 
Principles of the Universe, Siva and Sakti, or Purusa and 
Pralcj-ti, the father and mother of all creations, the energy and 
matter of the physical scientist, are symbolized briefly in the 
form of the lifiga and yoni. For the past two thousand years at 
least, the Hindus, males and females, have been offering worship 
to this symbol of the Great Architect of the Universe, without 
in the least adverting to or feeling conscious of the so-called 
obscenity of this pure symbol of the fatherhood and mother- 
hood of the supreme deity ; to them it is a symbol and nothing 
more. ’ 2 

The stronghold of those worshippers of ^iva who 
venerate the deity in the form of the lihga and 
who are known as Lihgayats is in S. Bombay, 
Belganm, Bijapnr, and Dhanvar, while of the 
3,000,000 Lihgayats classed as such in the Indian 
Census Report of 1911 only a little over one-tenth 
are to be found in the Madras Presidency. The 
stronghold of the baktas, or worshippers of the 
Sakti aspect of Siva, is in Bengal, where the 
majority of Brahmans, Kayasthas, and Vaidyas 
are Saktas, who are also spread throughout N. 
Bihar, Gujarat, and in the Maratha countries.^ 
The worship of the §a7eti, or female energy, of Siva 
is inculcated in Tantras chiefly devoted to the 

f oddess known as Ananda-bhairavi, Tripura Sun- 
ari, and Lalita, the worship known as the Chak- 
rapiija being centred chiefly in mystic circles, 
representing in some cases the material object wor- 
ship])ed through pictures, though in other cases 
the living material object is woi'shipped. Siva is 
thus considered subsidiary^ to his and the 

ideal is that mptherhood is the chief element in 
creation. The Saktas base their doctrines on the 
assum]ition that through Siva and Sakti there is a 
drop, llindu, formed which develops into a female 
element Nada (sound), containing in itself ^ the 
names of all things to be created. With Bindu 
and Nada are associated male and female elements 
so that the substance — kdmakald — is formed from 
wliicli creation ensues. 

Bamanuja, in the 12th cent., states^ that there 
were two extreme sects of worshippers of Siva, 
known as the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, who 
held fanciful theories of reality, all of which are 
opposed to the Vedas. ^ The Kapalikas are those 
who hope to reach nirvana by meditation and 
who know the meaning of the six marks {Tmtdrds) 
-—■the necklace, the gold ornament, the earring, the 
head- jewel, the ashes, and the sacred thread. 
There seems to have been but slight difference 
recognized between the Kapalikas and Kalamu- 
khas, whose chief temple was at Sri^aila, the Holy 
Mount. Bamanuja describes the Kalaniukhas as 
using a skull as a drinking- vessel, smearing them- 
selves with the ashes of a dead body, eating human 
flesh, holding a club, setting up a wine-jar as a site 
for offerings to the deity. Both Madhava® and 
Anandagiri described Sankara as having contro- 
versies with the Kapalikas— -at Ujjayini according 
to the commentators — where Siva, as Bhairava, was 
worshipped with human sacrifices and wine liba- 
tions. Sankara, in the 8th cent., in his com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sutras,^ states that the 
Saivas, or Mahe^varas, held that Pasupati, or 
Siva, was ‘ the Lord ’ and the ‘ operative cause ' of 
the creation of the world. They believed that 
Siva taught five categories, viz. harya (effect), 
JcRrana (cause), yoga (union), viddhi (ritual), du-- 
hhdnta (the end of pain and final deliverance, so 
that the bonds of the soul \p>aiu\ might be severed). 
Madhava, in the latter half of the 14th cent., in 


1 Gopinatha Bao, Elements of Bincki, Iconography, London, 

191^ voL aiso^G. Jouvean-Dubreuil, ArcMologie du Sud 

de VInde, Paris, 1914, ii. 11. , „ 

3 Chanda, p. 143. Yeddnia^miras, n. n. 86. 

5 rnnkarordig-vijaya, xv. 1-28. « n. ii 37. 


his Sarva-dariana'Sahgraha, described three §aiva 
systems — the Nakulisa-Pasupatas,^ the Saiva 
system, and the Pratyahhijfia, or^ recognitive 
system. In his account of the Nakulisa-Pasupatas 
he states that they teach the five topics inentioned 
by Sankara as the tenets of the worshippers of 
Pasupati, viz. Tcdrya, kdrana, yoga, viddhi, and 
hhanta, as taught in a work entitled the Pancha- 
dhyayi or Pahchartha-vidya. The name Lakulin 
means one who bears a club (lahula), and, accord- 
ing to the Puranic account,^ Siva, by his Yoga 
powers, entered into a dead body at a cemetery 
and became incarnate as Lakuli at Kalya varohana 
or Karohana, in the Lata country at Baroda. The 
system as taught by Lakuli, probably the author 
of the Fahchddhydyi^ in the 1st cent. A.D., was 
the main system from which later Saiva systems 
arose. This main system, according to Madhava, 
aimed at union or conjunction of the soul with 
Siva — a mystic union to be reached by pious mut- 
terings, meditation, and the cessation of all action, 
so that a state of mere feeling [samvid) is attained. 
By Yogic practices the ascetic {siddha) gains mir- 
aculous powers of assuming various shapes and 
forms and of receiving messages from the dead. 
The religious emotions are to he excited by song 
and dance, by laughter, by simulating the acts and 
gestures of one in love, by speaking wildly, by 
wearing ashes and fiowers from the images in 
the temples, and by loud uttering of a sacred 
sound, hum, like the sound vasat, an imitation 
of a sound ascribed to a bull. The nature of the 
viddhi, or rules of conduct, of the Kalamukhas, 
which appears to have been identical with that of 
the Nakulisa-pa^upatas, may be judged from the 
following statement : 

‘ It appears quite probable that this viddhi of the pa^upatas is 
responsible for the origin and existence of obscene sculptures 

in Hindu temples.’ 4 

Madhava describes the Pratyabhijna, or recogni- 
tive, system of teaching as follows : 

‘ There being a God whose omnipotence is^ learned from 
accredited legendaries, from accepted revelation, and from 
argumentation, there arises in relation to my presented per- 
sonal self the cognition that I am that very God— in virtue of 
the recollection of the powers of that God.’ & 

This system was expounded in Kashmir by 
Abhinava Gupta at the beginning of the 11th cent. 
(A.D. 993-1015) in his commentaries— the Pratya- 
bhijha-vimarsini and Paramdrtha-sdra — which he 
wrote on the ^iva-drsti of the siddha Somananda, 
from whom he was fourth in succession. The 
^iva-drsti, which set forth the metaphysical doc- 
trines of Kashmir Saivism is now lost, but an 
epitome was composed by Utpala, the pupil of 
Abhinava Gupta, in 190 anustubh verses known as 
the PratyaioUma sutras. The system described by 
Madhava under the name of the Saiva system 
corresponds to the Saiva Siddhanta system of 
Tamil-land and has been described as ‘ a dualistic 
system fundamentally different from the monistic 
philosophy which constitutes Kashmir Shaiva- 
ism.’® The same authority further describes this 
^aiva system as ‘plain and unvarnished dual- 
ism or even pluralism. The Kashmir and Tamil 
schools of &ivism, which arose out of the extreme 
schools of the Nakulisa-pa^upatas, were both faced 
by the difficulties inherent in teaching what they 
both describe as the highest mysticism— an absorp- 
tion of the soul into a universal unconscious Soul of 
the universe, which often ends in nothing— and at 


1 Of- art. HmptnsM. 

2 Vayu. xxi. 206-212 ; Lihga, xxiv. 124-133 
Of. Bhandarkar, JRASBo xxii. [1910] 151 ff., and J. F. 


1907, p. 419 ff. . 

4 Gopmatha Rao, vol. 11. pt. 1 . P-23. ^ a is. 

6 Sarva-DarioAia-Sangraha, tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E. 


Gough, London, 1894, p. 131. ^ 

6 J. 6. Ohatterii, Kashmir Shatvatsm, Srinagar, 1914, p. 20, 
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the same time the realization of a personal revealed 
God. The revelation of Siva, aceoniing to Agamic 
teachings, was xittered from the divine voice of 
the live faces of the deity, representing his ckit, 
&nafhda^ ichchhdj jildnci, and hrlyd aspects (intelli- 
gence, bliss, will, knowledge, creation) called Lsdna, 
Tat-piirusa, SadyOjata, Aghora, and VUina. Here 
the i'evelation rests on the dnalism, but in Kash- 
mir in the 9th cent, the sage Vasugnpta declared 
a new revelation, as expounded by Ins pupil Kal- 
lata, in the Spanda-sutrm,^ or Mrikas, teaching 
the advaita, or non-dnalism, of tlie Kashmir 
system or Trika (the Pati-pasu-pa^ain). In this 
Spanda school the soul gains knowledge through 
intense Yogic contemplati<m, whereby the vision 
of Pararaa-^iva (* highest Siva*) as Supreme Boul 
of the universe is realized and the individual soul 
Is absorbed in a mystic trance of peace and quiet- 
ism. In the Pratyabhijha school the soul by its 
own intuition, trained under the instruction of a 
recognizes itself as God and so rests in 
nwstic bliss of oneness with God, The sectarian 
Vpani^adsy which treat of the nature of Siva, in 
many instances teach this spiritual, monism. The 
baiva Kaivahjd Upani^ad says of Siva : 

* He is Brahnift, he is Siva, he is Indra, he is undecayin^, 

supreme, self-resplendent, he is Yiippu, he is breath, he is the 
spirit, the supreme Lord, he is ail that has been or that shall be 
eternal.’ . 

The AtharDidiras also teaches that Rudra is biva 
‘who evolves, creates and sustoins all worlds. 
The Nila’-Rudra Upani^ad says of the soul : 

* I formed of earth (Prthivi-mayah) beheld descending from 
the sky, that blue-necked Kudra.* 

In the Faflcha-brahma Upani^ady 20, we read : 

‘In this city of Brahman (body) there is. 0 Sage, a small 
lotus-like house. In the centre of it there is a subtle ether. 
Ho is Siva, Sad-chid-taanda. He should be sought after by 
those desirous for salvation/ 


In order to explain the true nature of ^jva and 
his manifestations throughout the universe, baivism 
essays a metaphysical analysis of objective reality 
through its ‘ thatnesses/ or tattims. Th^aetaUvm 
transcend all physical notions of reality, but are 
l>eUeved capable of being realized throu|^ the long 
trained thought of Eastern sages. 

To realise them the means are said to be ’self-culture* 
mental, moral, spiritual and even physical, which constitutes 
what is called Yoga, In the true sense of the wonl, which enables 
a Spirit to shake off the very limitations that make of the real 
©xperiencer such a limited entity and to rla© to those regions of 
experience which the highest Tafctvas are. Those who train 
themselves by this method of Yoga, and who are called Yogins, 
can and do realize the Tattvas by direct experience as clearly 
as, indeed more clearly tlmn, we perceive the physical and sense 
objects.*^ 

The primary tattms are 36 in number, and the 
highest taUm is that of the spiritual essence, or 
‘ thafcness,’ of Siva, existing alone before the mani- 
festation of a nniveree. Siva manifests in the 
universe through his grace in order that thejoait^, 
the dock of souls, may gain knovvledge of their 
oneness with the Supreme Soul and so find rest 
from transmigrations through which they are 
doomed to pass by their ignorance and resulting 
actions* The manifestation of the universe is 
analyzed, through the tattvas y in Kashmir Saivism 
in the same way as it is in tlie Saiva s^chool of S. 
India,® where the Farama Brahman, or Siva, mani- 
fests regions {Jbhwmnm) for the souls, through a 
iahti associated with a metaphysical conception of 
abstract matter termed pure m&yd or mddha vulvd. 
This pure mdpd is also termed kutaliy kundaaniy 
and sometimes mndu and even iakti ; and its first 
manifestation is ndtam or udc— the subtle basis of 
the ‘sound* or ‘word* which precedes the be- 
ginning of all things. From the Siva-bakti tattva 
arises the Bada Siva tmUvay or the eternal aspect 
of Siva, also termed SadS-kbya, in which the ktMUy 
or energies oijMna (wisdom) and hriyd (action or 
creation ), are in equilibrium* In the term SMakhya 
J Ohfttterjl, p. m ® <X art, Bimriuiaiis (iouih India). 


the first glimmer of a physical conception arisen 
froiqamid the vague metaphysical HpeeulatbmK of 
the baiva Hystems both of ivashmirand of H. India. 
In the southern sc.hoon the working.n of biva and 
iaJiti are liguratively illustrated l»y the analogy of 
the rcprotlu(;tive organism of a lotus, whore the 
fttamop.s of the lotu.s are compared to the lord, the 
bada Siva, and the pistil to the Sakti-fuZ/no,, while 
above the ^akti is seated the supreme vSiva. The 
same system teaches® that the subtlest ffirm of 
matter, the imperceptible nuiydy is the pnaluct of 
Bindu, or Vindu, whi«ih means a seed, a drop, or a 
point. In Yoga tea<dungs Hindu was the centre of 
a mystic wheel {chakra)y of which there are sup- 
posed to be six in the IkkIj as dynamic tattvic 
centres, the principal of which, the mfdttdhfirtiy or 
chief region, is described as like a red lotus of 
four petals situated in the lower part of the 
Imdy near the spinal cord,® By concentrating the 
mind on these vJuikraSy or force cenirc-s* in tluj 
body, the YOgi, ever since Vedic times, has hoped 
to ootain absolute knowledge, and to discover the 
mysteries of creation, in the psychic energy of the 
kundnlinL In the Hatha Yziga, and the higher 
Ydga, the Rfrja Ydga, the kjtpdMtii i« deHmibed 
as the highest iaktL It is sujiposed to be coiled up 
like a serpent {kun4ali) nine inches from the 
middle of the body, and is covered by a membran- 
ous covering. In tite YOga system the terms 
kutaliy kun4(tliniy iaktiy Uwtriy bindUy or vindu t 
are thus used to signify the seat and itmrce of 
creative energy in man and are then applied to 
mean the creative force, or ,<aktir of the creiiUir.'* 

In the Saiva systems of Kashmir and S. India 
the SEdakhya tattva or Smla-Siva tatim i« tlm 
beginning of the dcvelonment^ of the manifest 
world from the energy of the Siva-Sakti fattm. 
The tenu Sadfikhya implies the beginning of the 
being (.mZ) of a real manifest work! frm* fr<mi 
YOgic mysticism and metaphysical specularions or 
dogmas. 

Although the S^l&khya tattm k a skpitinir-^tone towanl*® a 
reality,® it is held to be ' just the lK!irin»iu|H: ac! i"* if v of jncjl 

the first stirring of thertfoiv fh“ « r ?* r!:;:? : 

the Meal Universe at this wtair*' U oalyaduu (•m*, t.int 
and indistinct picture of a Uu»K'forif*uu’n r. i*i<. 

ginning to reform itself in one*© memory and c! infill r» Ua' bar;.- 
froujid of consciousness.’ ® 


Hence creatior^ is dcHcrUied as a jirorcHH whttre 
from the Batla Biva tattva arises the Malhf-l'Vam 
tattvay or principle of obscuring {timbhami iruc 
knowledge from the soul until it has tlic 

fruits of its kartm* Thence spring,^ the pure 
tattva of wisdom, the $xuldhn mdjpi tattva^ known 
as Budra, the source of destruct ion and r«‘:/ii!nura- 
tion, which middhd vidyd further th‘v«do|m m 
Brahma the creator and Vi^rm the ptm^tvor of the 
universe. 

From mddkd vidyd arine through impure mlyd 
the five tattvas of limited ex|mrience>«»-lho«e of 
(1) kdlamy ‘time*; (2) niyaii, ‘order* or ‘neecs- 
rity,* through which tatnm acts on ife late or 
destiny; thence (3) katdy ‘leaning* or *eontb 
neney,* of the faculty which cniildim man 

to experience perceptions; then (4) inWyu, ‘know- 
ledge,’ for the mtellectual power of the how! ; from 
vidvd arises (5) rdyatfi, ‘ desire,* and thence puru^Uy 
or limited individual spirit or man, with a five-fold 
clothing or body, the patkha^MnehtiM of kdiamy 


r ^iva-jM'na'SiddMyary ix. S. ® u lit 

® CL A. Avalon, Tmdra of the Qr^at JLilttralum^ 

1918, p. Ivii, also of Sri Mama Kri«hmy 

p. 85, note: ‘Th© Muladbam is th© first loSiw with fa«r 
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niyati, kala, rag am, aucl vlclya. From the taitva 
kala arises prakrti, undeveloped matter, with the 
three of sattva, rajas, tamas, ^goodness,’ 

‘ passion/ ‘ darkness,’ in equilibrium. Thence 
ensue tattvas of the buddhi, ‘ intellect,’ of manas, 

‘ mind,’ of ahamkdram, ‘ individuality,’ of chitta, 
‘will/ with the tattvas oi the five organs of sense, 
of the five organs of action, and five subtle elements 
of sound, touch, form, taste, smell, and of ether, 
air, fire, water, and earth. 

The Kashmir school of thought is based on the belief that 
‘ concentration of thought can be practised to absolute perfec- 
tion and that when perfected, bj'’ its means alone, everything 
can be known and realized by direct experience.’ i 

The system teaches that through a knowledge of 
the tattvas the soul can realize God, as identical 
with the individual soul, as pure unconscious soul 
of the universe, 

The" Tamil baivas of S. India base their know’^- 
ledge of Siva on twelve Sanskrit sutras forming a 
portion of ^ the Vidya section of the Bauravn 
Agama which were expounded at the beginning of 
the 13th cent, by the Vellala, Meykanda Devar, 
‘the divine Seer of Truth,’ in his Siva-mana- 
hodliam, ‘ Instruction in the knowledge of Truth.’ 
The Saiva Agamas^ are each divided into four 
parts of Chary a, Kriyd, Yoga, and Vidya, The 
chief Saiva Agamas are 28 in number, and are held 
to contain a direct revelation from ^iva for all 
classes, even Sudras and women, who were com- 
petent to receive dhksd, or consecration from a 
guru, and to follow the path to salvation. The 
Saiva sage Tiru Mular, who has been ascribed to 
the 9th cent. A.D.,_says in his Tiru Mantirami 

‘The Vedas and the Agamas are both true and both are the 
word of God. The first is a general treatise and the latter a 
special one. When examined and where difference is perceived 
tietween the Vedanta and SiddhSnta they will perceive no 
difference.* 8 

The distinction between the Vedas and Agamas 
was not only a religious but also a racial distinc- 
tion. Brahman Saivas still adhere to the Vedic 
ritual, as they hold that the Vedas and Vedanta 
were a special revelation for all Aryan people. 
All Sudras, and consequently^ most of the 
Dravidians and people who resided outside the 
Aryan pale, were excluded from even hearing the 
sacred sound of the Vedas, and accordingly they, 
with all women and those of mixed castes, were 
excluded from Vedic religious ceremonies and from 
salvation. Brahmans who were Saiva worshipped 
Siva according to the Vedic ritual j but, as the 
JDravidian population of S. India was in the 
majority, the_ claim was early raised that both 
Vedas and Agamas, or Tantras, were of equal 
authority in ritual and ceremony. Srikantha 
Sivacharya, held by Tamil Saivas to have lived 
before the 9th cent,, wrote a commentary based on 
Agamic teachings, in which he held that there was 
no difference between the Vedas and Agamas.^ 
He declared that the Vedas may properly be called 
feva Agamas as having been revealed by, or come 
down (agama) from, Siva. j 

‘Accordingly Siva Agama is two-fold, one being intended for [ 
ttie three higher castes, the other being intended for all. The i 
Vedas are intended for people of the three classes, and the other 
for all.* 5 , 

It was not until the 17th cent, that the Saiva 
teacher Appaya Dikshitar (1552-1624) endeavoured 
to unite tne two streams of belief and salvation 
which flowed from Aryan Vedic and non- Ary an 
Agamic sources. Appaya BiksMtar was intellectu- 
ally swayed — as all southern Saivas are — -by the 
spiritual singularism of the mdyd doctrines of 


1 Of. Chatterji, The Hindu Realism, Allahabad, 1912, p. 143 f. 

2 Of. Shamnukha Sundara M., Sakala-dgama-Hara-safir 

graham, Madras, 1900, who published separate Agamas with 
Tamil commentaries. . 

8 Of, Tamil ed. of M. V. VWvanatha Filial, Madras, 1912, p. 
406, no. 2897. , ^ ^ - t. 

4 Ha vayam Veda Siv&gamayor bhedam posy amah, 

8 Bh&shya on n. H. 88 ; Siddhanta Rlpika, ii. 267. 


Sankara, hut he would gladly have accepted a 
personal deity sucji as the Narayana of the school 
of the Vaisnava Acharya Eamanuja. He begins 
his SiddhdntadeSa, an exposition of the teachings 
of Sankara, with this statement : 

‘ Just as the Ganges springs from the feet of Visiju and gains 
many a land and flourishes, so the wise words which flowed 
from the fair lotus lips of Sankara have divided a thousand- 
fold as they reach teachers among whom arise differences as 
to the nature of God and of the soul’s bondage, all of which 
teachings are intended as stepping-stones to the true knowledge 
that Brahman is One onlj^ without a Second.’ i 

The S. Indian Tamil school of ^aivism, known 
as the ‘ pure ’ (or Buddha) Saiva Siddhanta, in its 
ultimate teachings, has always contended against 
a nqn-dualism, or advaita, wherein the soul loses 
its identity through final absorption into an un- 
conscious soul of the universe — into Brahman, 

‘ One only, without a second.’ It has also, striven 
to free itself from the mdyd teachings of Sankara 
and to approach an ideal where the soul in final 
salvation 

‘retains its individual consciousness, remains for evermore in 
separate existence, sharing the blessedness and wisdom of the 
Supreme, but unniingled with his essence. In fact the doctrine 
held by Saivas on this point is hardly to be distinguished from 
Christian teachings.’ 2 

The ^aiva Siddhanta in Tamil-land rests for its 
primary dogmas on the exposition by Meykanda, 
in the 13th cent., of the twelve Sanskrit stanzas 
from the Baurava Agama, The Agamas have 
been ascribed to a period somewhere Between the 
5th and 8th centuries of our era, and the develop- 
ment of Tan trie worship has been ascribed to a 
period before Nagarjuna {c. A.D. 200).® The Uttara 
Kdrana Agama refers to the persecution of tlie 
Jains by Tiru-Jnana Sambandhar, held to have 
taken place in the 7th cent. ; and oyier Agamas 
direct that the hymns of the earlier Saiva saints, 
Appar and Sundara, should be recited during the 
temple services. The Agamas are referred to 
frequently in the hymns of the Saiva saint, 
Manikka Vachakar, who has been assigned to 
about the 9th centuiy.'* Down to the present day 
non- Aryan Saivas adopt the Agamic teachings and 
ritual, while the Aryan Saivas retain the Vedic 
ritual, although Vaidik, orSmarta, Brahmans may 
be found worshipping the ling a in the Saiva temple. 
The Agamic ritual and teachings were current long 
before the time of Meykanda in the 13th century. 
The Chola sovereign Rajaraja (a.d. 985-1014), 
who built the Brhadisvara temple at Tan j ore, is 
reconied to have appointed Brahman priests from 
the Arya, Madhya, and Gauda countries to act as 
teachers and priests in the temple. Rajendra 
Chola, shortly afterwards, in the first quarter of 
the 11th cent., is recorded in Agamanta works to 
have brought Brahman Saiva teachers to the south 
from the Amardaka Matha on the banks of the 
Godavari with the following result/. 

* An impetus was given to the spread of Saivaism and a very 
large number of original works belonging to the Agamanta school 
of Saivaism was written.’® 

The early Saiva saints had, from the, 5th to the 
11th century, sung of their faith in Siva and of 
his grace, whereby he had revealed himself to 
them as ideal love and bliss. These Saiva saints 
were 63 in number, and their hymns were sung in 
274 l§aiva temples ® still held sacred as having been 
visited by these saints. The most renowned of 
the temples had been built and endowed by Pallava 
and Chola kings on the sites of previous and 
primitive shrines. The Saiva saints believed in 


1 Tr. by A. Venis, in The Pandit, nos. 21, 22, and 23, Benares. 

2 G. U. Pope, The Tiruvagagam, Oxford, 1900, p. Ixv ; cf. art. 
Dravidians (South India). 

3 See A. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, London, 1914, p. lix. 

4 See L. D. Barnett and G. U. Pope, Tamil Books in the 
British Museum, London, 1909, p. v, for many references to the 
date of the saint. 

« Gopinatha Eao, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 4. 

6 See V. T. Subramanya Pillai, Sivorsthala-manjari, Madras, 
1905, pp. 1-7. 
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the revelation that thmr inward eye had gained of 
the divine, and the Saiva sages who succeeded 
them placed this mystic knowledge of God as the 
foundation of all tiieir efforts to reason out their 
beliefs and faiths. The Saiva Siddhanta, which 
they formulated, is therefore closer akin to a 
mystic phase of religious belief than it is to a philo- 
sophic school of reasoning from the known to the 
unknown. The sages strove in their chief, fourteen 
§iva Siddhanta, Sutras to steer clear of a mysticism 
wherein the self vanishes with the absorption of 
the soul and all personality into a Brahman as tlie 
unconscious Soul of the universe. Still Tamil 
Saivas style their system as follows : 

* Mysticism of the highest quality as its bed-rock is formed of 
the twenty-eight divine Sgamas of spiritually supernal order.* i 

The Siddhanta teaches that the soul is eternal, 
formless, all-pervasive {vihhu)i and that its ail- 
pervading nature {vydpaha) leads it to become one 
■with what it dwells in for the time being, with the 
material or the divine. The original sin, the pnva- 
mtilam, of the soul is an eternal ignorance which 
reduces the soul to the condition of dnava {from 
* atom % so that it cannot attain to its true 
all-pervading nature freed from the material body. 
The soul, by assimilating itself to the material, 
which is without intelligence and unknowing, the 
product of elemental matter (mcEy^), has desires 
and delusions which draw it into actions {karmd)^ 

f ood and evil. Through its dnava it tends to be 
rawn away from the feet of the I^ord. Its true 
intuitions tend to urge it to free itself from its 
material surroundings and to seek rest and support 
in the absolute true and real, the ideal love and 
bliss— the ideal which has set Siva as supreme god 
of Tamii-land- 

The soul can know nothing of itself. It is not 
pure knowledge {chit)^ like the Lord ; for the soul 
and its surroundings of karma, m&yd, and dnava 
are unintelligent. How then, it is asked, can the 
soul gain knowledge of the divine t The ans'w^er is 
that knowledge can be gained only through the free 
grace of the i^ord^and the soul becomes ‘ Intelligent 
or unintelligent according as divine irradiation Is 
^ven or withheld.’® Ifoe autjuoritative 
jndna-Siddhiyar of ArunajuU Siva Acharya, a 
pui>il of Meykanda, says of Siva : 

* If you contemplate Ilim as bevoiul contemplation, even this 
gives no benefit as it is a mere fiction. If you conU*mi>kte Him 
as yourself, this also is a fiction. Tho only way to know Him is 
by understaiwiiny^Him through his Arul, or Grace, *3 

The same idea of final salvation flowing froi)i the 
grace of Siva was set forth by Umllpati, a Saiva 
sage of the 14tli cent., in his Tini^Arul-pnymi 
(‘ Fruit of Divine Grace’) in the words : 

* Where the search ends there is the abode of the honV 

H rKRATimK.— See the authorities given in the course of the 
art., and eapecially artt. Brajimanism, Hinduism, and Oiuvi- 
DUNS (South India). B. W. FeAZKK, 

6AKA era.— -T he l^aka era is one of many 
reckonings which are or have lieen in use in 
India, and has the special interest of being the 
most important of thcjm. It is treated as running 
from either of two points in March, a.d. 78 — as a 
solar reckoning, from the Hindu vernal equinox, 
and, as a luni-aolar reckoning, from the first day 
of the bright fortnight of the Hindu montli 
Chaitra. 

In N. India, i.e. in those parts which lie to the 
north of the rivers Narbada and Mahanadi, the 
chief reckoning is tlie Yikrama or Samvat era, 
known in an early stage as the time or reckoning 
of the Malava people, the starting-point of which, 
as fixed in medimval times, is, from one point of 
view, the earlier one, the first day of the bright 
1 Siddh^ntOL Dlpikctt x. 476. 

SHmapati, UHrftt^Aru^paymi, tr. J. M. Kallaswami Filial, 
Madras, 1896, iv. $7, 
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fortnight at Karttika, in September, 58 B.C., ami, 
from another point of view, the Bame^day of 
Chaitra in March of the Hame year. The Baku era 
is the chief reckoning of S. India, thongb, in 
it had its origin in western parts of N. India; 
it prevails, howmver, io a ceilain extent in N, 
India too, and in Keslimir, Nepal, and AsHam. 
Like the Yikrama era, it is in use for historleal, 
calendrical, and ail general purposes, liui it is 
also an astronomers’ reckoning, which the Vikrama 
era never has been. 

The first Indian astronomical retdeoning was the 
Kaliyuga era; this was devised by Uhj Himlu 
astronomers about A.D. 400, and was laid out >o as 
to start from an assumed general <*.oiijumdion of 
the sun, moon, and the planets, at the conventional 
Hindu vernal equinox in February 3itl*i B.o. 
The Kaliyuga era has always been more m* le.sh in 
use for astronomy from the time of its inveiiinm, 
and to a small extent for other purpi^scs ai.-io. But 
about A.D. 500 the Baka era was taken up by the 
Hindu astronomers as a sec.ond reckoning, f«»r 
laying down more recent epochs^ for of their 
calculative purposes, and was fitted by them^ to 
the exact solar and luni-solar starting • points 
mentioned above; they used it to such an extent 
that it soon very largely superscMled the Kaliyuga 
reckoning; and it is, in fact, owing to its adoption 
by them, and to their use of it for cfilendrival as 
well as calculative purposes, tliat It gradually 
acquired its wide pi’cvalence, extending mit only 
throughout India but idso across the mrA to 
Cambodia, Java, and Ceylon. 

The Kaliyuga era is a purely artifloial rec.koniiig, 
invented by the astronomers. _ Not so, lifiwo,ver, 
the Vikrama and Baka eras. These have acttiitliy 
existed from 5B B.O. and a.d. 7B respect I vt*Iy, and 
i had their origins in historii;nl evontH wlitch 
: happened in those years, the Baka era owing 
birth to an irruption of foreiLoicrs, who inv;idi‘d 
India from tlie west, ♦istsdiii^h* d tlou. ‘dvt wot 
acquired dominion in India. .m. I inujidid tlin 
recKoning there, and who, wh^-th* i sht‘\ v rre or 
were not actually Baka-, /.«■, Si-xihi-m-, were 
recalled as Bnk.'is In l.'der times. 

In its carlitfsi the reckoning of A.D. 78, 

like other Imlian craw, run <»n for a ioug liuoi 
without a name, its years ladug simply *|U40rd by 
their num hens as ‘ the year .Mcrind»'-tK‘\-uol in ihn 
w’ayifcLs found used in in^'ripuons and on ctdni 
from soon after its foundation dovui ti* noariy 
A.D, 400. Tim earliest iuKcriptiopal in.^iancf' di 
the connexion of the name of iheSjikns with Hni 
reckoning is fouml in a record of a.d* 5Ts, allci 
which time it was habitual ; the how- 

ever, is carried back to a i>, 505 by an a 4Dunooicii! 
date. The era also became kmo\n us th*‘ ma of 
Balivahana; but this name for it was cd* l.tto 
invention, the earlie.Ht known cciiain i^l^tance fd' 
the use of it l>eing fouml in n\i lnMcri|dion of a.d. 
1354; it was yipj tiled to the Baku ern in iioitatinn 
of the a8.sociauon of the name of Vikrama with 
the northern era, which daie.s from some time in 
the 9th or 10th century A.D. The popular belief, 
shown, 6.^., in the introduettu'y pussago of home 
of the FafifihdhySj or Hindu idmanacs^ k that the 
Yikrama^ ei'a was founded by a King Vikrama 
reigning in 58 B.c. at Ujjain m Mdhvu, and that 
the Saka era was founded by a King Anlivahuna 
reigning A.D. 78 at Fratislithana, which in the 
modem Faithap, on the Godavari, in the Kuaink 
territory; this, however, m liction, without any 
real basis. 

LrrKRAWRK.—- For moir^ details alwit the Vil^ratBa. ami 

KftU.viiga eras, with m aocomit of the other twAoiuiisgs ami the 
nimhj cjulendir, the tmmma art. "lUudu Dhrooo- 

ht xiil 401-501 ; me ako R. Seweli ami S. B. 
DUcshlt, Tim IMim Cukndar, I.*otidoti, lilM. 

*L h\ Fdert. 
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SAKHIBHAVAS.^The Sakhibliavas are a 
branch of the Badhavallabhis (g'.v), small in 
number and of little importance. They carry to 
extremes the worship of Kadha, Kr§na’s mistress, 
whom they look upon as his sakti, or energic 
power. The men assume the character of Radha’s 
sakMs, or girl friends, and, to enforce the idea of 
the change of sex, assume female garb, with all 
women’s manners and customs, even pretending 
to be subject to the catamenia. Their aim is to 
be accepted as genuine sakhls in a future life, and 
thus to enjoy a share of Krsna’s favours. They 
are of ill repute, and do not show themselves 
much in public. According to Wilson, they are to 
be found in Jaipur and Benares and also in Bengal. 
Some of them also are wandering mendicants. 
They appear to have been numerous in the 17th 
century. 

Lwbraturb. — H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
the Hindus f London, 1861, p. 177 ; A. Barth, The Religions of 
India, Eng*, tr., do. 1882, p. 236; M. A. Sherring, Hindu 
Tribes and Castes in Benares, Calcutta, Bombay, and London, 
1872-81, i. 264 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, * Vais^iavism, ^aivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems,’ QIAP in. vi. [1913] 86. 

G. A. Grierson’. 

SAKHi SARWAR.— SakhiSarwax.orNigaha, 
is a famous Muhammadan shrine in the Bera 
Ghazi Khan District of the Pan jab (lat. 29® 59' N. ; 
long. 70® 18' E.), situated on the high bank of a 
hill stream in the Daman-i-Koh, or flanks of the 
Sulaiman range, in arid jungle scenery. 

The place takes its name from the saint Sakhi 
Sarwar, or ‘generous leader,’ also known as Lakh- 
data, ‘giver of lakhs,’ Lalanwala, ‘he of the 
rubies,’ or Rohianwala, ‘he of the hills.’ He is 
generally known by the title of Sultan, ‘lord.’ 
His real name was Sayyid Ahmad, but his exact 
date is unknown, tradition varying from the 12th 
to the 16th cent, A.l>. His life is a mass of legends, 
describing the miracles which he worked. Within 
the enclosure of his shrine are to be seen the tomb 
of the saint, of his lady known as Bibi Rag, and 
that of 9, finn, or demon, whom he overcame. The 
place is visited by sick people, who, as a proof of 
their recovery, hang small ornamented pillows on 
the walls, or, when cured of ophthalmia, offer, in 
performance of a vow, eyesmaae of gold or silver. ^ 
Other persons vow to shave the hair of an expected 
child at the shrine and to present its weight in 
^old or silver. Some childless people vow their 
hrst child to the saint, and on its birth take it to 
the shrine with a cord round its neck. Sacred 
pigeons, fed from the proceeds of an endowment, 
are attached to the shrine. The marks of the 
finger of ’Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet, and the 
print of his foot are shown to visitors. Diseases, 
like hysteria, which are supposed to be the result 
of spirit action are said to be cured here. Huge 
cakes are oflered at the tomb, on receipt of which 
the priests read the benediction {darud)^ return a 
portion of the offering, and keep the remainder 
lor themselves.® Many shrines of the saint are 
found in other parts of the Province. A favourite 
method of sacrificing to him is to place dough on a 
piece of ground on which a large fire has been 
previously lighted, and to distribute it when it is 
caked. He is also worshipped by the rite of sleep- 
ing on the ground instead of on a bed — a primitive 
ascetic rite.® The followers of the saint are known 
as Sultani, and have special priests called Barhai, 
or Bharai.^ Rose® traces a connexion between 
them and the Yogis (g.v.). The cult, again, is 

1 Of. the offerings at the shrine of .^culapius (J. G-, Frazer, 
Pausanias, London, 1898, iii. 248 ff. ; J. E. Harrison, Prolego~ 
menato the Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 346). 

2 M. A, Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, iii. 419. 

» Of. the Selloi (Homer, Jl xvi. 234 f.) ; Census of India, 
1901, vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 118 f.; FL xix. [1908] 68. 

4 D. O. J. Ibbctson, Punjab Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, 
p. 227. 

4 Cmsus gf India, 1901, vol. xvii. pt. L p. 133. 
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associated with that of the earth-god, Bhairoh, 
and Bhai Pheru, the numen of the whirlwinds 
common in the Pan jab. There is also a tradition 
of a criminal leaping over a rock near the shrine, 
which may be associated with a fertility cult.^ 

Rose further, states that at pilgrimages * blankets of black, 
the colour of Siva, are worn. In the east of the Punjab, at 
least, the cult of Sakhi Sarwar is peculiarly favoured by women, 
which is consistent with its connection with Bhairava, the 
earth being the emblem of fertility, and this again is in accord 
with the somewhat Paphian rites observed at the shrine itself. 
Further, the theory that the worship is really one of the earth- 
god would account for its being essentially the cult of the JaJ; 

peasantry. '2 

It therefore seems probable that the place may have 
been for ages the seat of the cult of the earth-god 
and of the powers of fertility and that this was 
taken over by Buddhism and Hinduism, and finally 
connected with a modern Muhammadan saint — an 
interesting example of that fusion of cults which 
is at the basis of so much in modem Hinduism. 

Literature. — Census of India, 1891, vol. xix., Punjab, pt. 
i. p. 132 ff., Calcutta, 1892, 1901, vol. xvii., Punjab, pt, i. p. 133, 
do. 1902 ; M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, 
iii. 7, 419, iv. 147 n., 339 ; W. Crooke, PRH. 208 ff. ; A. O’Brien, 
‘The Mohammedan Saints of the W. Punjab,’ JRAl xli. [1911] 
619 f.; JG/xxi. 390; E. D. Maclagan, Census Report, PanJab, 
1891, pt. i., Calcutta, 1892, p. 134 ff. (Census of India Reports, 

vol. XIX.). W, Crooke. 

SAKTAS.— See Hinduism, vol. vi. p. 7051 

, sAkyAMUNI.— S ee Buddha, Bodhisattva, 
Adibuddha. 

SALISH. — The Salish peoples lived in the 
four adjacent States of Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, and Oregon. A marked distinction 
existed between the coast Salish west of the Cascade 
range and the Salish of the interior. The social 
organization of both was very loose, the various 
tribes having little unifcy in spite of the existence 
of a head or premier chief for each. The coast 
Salish possessed three castes, but clans and gentes 
were replaced by village communities in which 
descent was usually patrilineal, although a man 
might also become a chief among his mother’s 
people. In the interior, however, personal ability 
counted for more than descent in determining 
leadership, whether in war, in peace, or in religious 
ceremonials. The interior tribes also depended 
far more on the chase than did those of the coast, 
who were principally fish-eaters. 

1. Coast Salish, — i. Supernatural beings. — 
Among most of the coast Salish ‘ the Great Trans- 
former,’ called usually by some variant of the 
word Kfils, was the highest object of worship, 
though the Nanaimo, while recognizing him, paid 
higher regard to the sun. Kais was similar in 
character to Raven® and Mink of the northern 
tribes, but, since be was also the highest dei^, he 
was not such an utter charlatan. C. Hill-Tout* 
mentions a ‘sky chief,’ addressed by the Halko- 
melem tribe as ‘parent,’ ‘father,’ or ‘creator,’ 
but does not state whether he was identical with 
Kals. 

A multitude of lesser potencies furnished indi- 
vidual helpers, or sidia, with which each person 
was provided among the more southerly tribes. 
Nearer the Kwakiutl, however, they were obtained 
only by prominent men such as shamans, warriors, 
hunters, and chiefs. Among most of the lower 
Fraser tribes the chief was also a tribal high- 
priest, without whom no religious ceremony or 
observance could he performed; in other words, 
he was the leader in national religious observances. 

2. Shamanism. — The shamans were of three 

I Cf. GR8, pt, vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, p. 196 f. 

3 Census of India, 1901, vol. xvii pt. i. p. 183. 

3 See art. Haida, vol. vi. p. 473. 

4 Report of the British Assodation for ihe Advancement of 
Science, 1902, p. 410. 
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kinds: ( 1 ) the shamans proper, called skelam (‘to 
heal,’ ‘to make well’) by some of the Fraser 
tribes, cured internal diseases produced by witch- 
craft, the absence of the soul, etc., and employed 
the usual methods; ( 2 ) the oHa, or soothsayer, 
besides interpreting dreams, visions, omens, and 
portents, healed external injuries and took care of 
the bodies of the dead ; he alone might prepare a 
body for burial and protect a person from the evil 
influence of ghosts, of which all the Salish were 
extremely afraid ; (3) the seuwelf or wizards, who 
might be men or women, instead of being uni- 
versally abhorred as among most tribes, were 
recognized as a regular class. They were employed 
to injure people, and they did this by washing 
their hands in water at sun-down and repeating 
the victim’s name, or by repeating formulse over 
some of his belongings. They were also engaged 
by the relatives of a deceased person to hold con- 
verse with the ghost and adjure it never to come 
back to trouble the living. After a person had 
died, they were employed to drive away sickness. 
Corresponding to this class among the Songish 
were tne sioua women, who were acquainted with 
herbs and performed the functions of mid wives. 

3 . The dead. — The stories told of the world of 
the dead were obtained from the first chiss of 
shamans and differed little from those found else- 
where. The salmon-feast, celebrated by all these 
tribes when the great salmon-run began, was tlie 
only one of importance outside of the winter pot- 
latches, and partook somewhat of a religious 
character. 

II. BJSLLACOOLA.-^The Bellacoola, an isolated 
Salish group on Bentinck arm and Dean inlet, 
were unlike all the others in having evolved a 
mythology of considerable system and originality.^ 
They postulated five different worlds, two of which 
were above and two below the plane of this earth. 
In the highest realm, called Atsaakil, resided an 
old woman called Kamaits, Tsi sisnaaliiil {‘our 
woman’), or Eku yakiratotlsitl ( ‘ afraid of nothing ’). 
This world was believed to be a treeless plain over 
which a wind continually blew towards Kamaits’s 
house, situated in the far east ; but near the liouse 
it was calm. In front stood a post in the shape of 
a monster whose mouth formed the door, and near it 
was gravel of three colours, blue, black, and white. 
Behind the house was a salt-water pond in whicli 
Kamaits bathed. In the same pondlived a snake, 
or fish, prominent in Bellacoola mythology, called 
the sisintL 

In the centre of the lower heaven, Sonh, stood 
the House of Myths (Nusmeta), also known as 
‘ the-house- where - man • was - created/ ‘ the-house- 
from-which-people-came-down,’ or Hhe-house-to- 
which- people-go/ This was ruled by Senh, the 
sun, also called ‘our father,’ or ‘sacred one.’ He 
was the only deity to whom the Bellacoola prayed, 
for they did not pray to Kamaits. Indeed, 
Kamaits does not appear prominently in the 
religious thought of the nation except for the war 
which she waged in primitive times with the 
mountains and her final victory over them. A 
second deity, who lived in the 'back part of the 
House of Myths, and who was of almost equal 
importance with Senh, was Atlkuntain. The two 
together might be called the rulers of mankind. 
Near the fire was an old man called Snutlkulhals, 
who formerly ruled over the house, but had given 
up his place m favour of those two deities. Besides 
those three there were a number of inferior beings, 
many of whom hjid to do solely with the kmmt 
ceremony. Of the others, one gave a child its 
individual features; another, a female deity, 

taken from Boas, ‘The 
* In the J$mp \ 
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1 The Bellacoola information is all 
>lythology of the Bella Coola Indians, 
aorth Faoijle vol. i. pt* 


rocked infants and the young of animalH htsfore 
sending them down into the world; a thiixl was 
‘the mother of fiowers’; and there ^ were two 
beings whose function it was to determine when a 
I person was to die. Still others acted m messeiigers 
I for the superior deities. Raven was said by some 
I to have his abode in this house, and to him was 
I attributed the invention of the salmon- weir and of 
I the ceremonial whistles and the institutkm of tiie 
i ceremonies themselves. The beings concerned 
'particularly with the kusiut yete nlm brollmrs 
and a sister. There were special deities to initiate 
! shamans and one whose otiice was to protect 
mountain-goat hunters. We also find a belief in 
the thunder-bird. In a room in tlie back part of 
the House of Myths resided several deities who 
initiated the cannibal dancer and other novices. 
Along the course pursued by the sun, winch is 
represented as a celestial bridge, were stalionud 
several additional beings, and twenty-hnir were 
guardians of the sky, which tliey feu with fire- 
wood continually. Where the stm set was a post 
supporting the sky and preventing the sun from 
falling into the low'er world. Our world wm 
supposed to be an island in the ocean, held up by 
a giant who sat in the far east witli legs apart. 
The earth was fastened by two ropes to a long 
stone bar held in his hands, and, when lie got tired 
and moved his hands, there was an eartliqnaka. 
If he moved the earth westward, petqdc had 
epidemics; if eastward, sickness dimp|>eared. fn 
the sea dwelt a being who swallowed and gave forth 
the water of the ocean twice every day. Salmon 
were supposed to come from a land in the fat 
west. Tlie world nearest beneath us was descritied 
as the country of the ghosts and lay along the 
sandy banks of the river. Winter in their <'ountry 
was our summer, and their summer was 
winter; their niglit was our day, and their day 
our night. There was a dancing-house in that 
country, where the kmiut was perfi^rmed, and the 
ghosts entered it through the smoke-hoio by 
means of a rope-ladder- They w^ere mit allowed 
to return directly to our earth hy this hwlder to he 
reborn, but might asccml another to the lower 
heaven and be sent down from there by the 
Those who enjoyed staying in the glumt country 
descended to the lowest world of all, whence there 
was no return. From the world above wi*re , 
down the ancestors of each of the 
village communities. 

Ul. Thompson MiVSB to ilm 

researches of Boas, Teit, and Hill-Tout, our know- 
ledge of the religion of the Nikkyapamuk, or 
Thomjison River Indians, is much more ampk 
than that of any other of the interior Salish 
trila^, but the rites and kdiefs of all were nearly 
the same. 

I. Cosmological beliefs. — According to Toil, 
the Thompson Elver Indians believetl the world to 
be square with its corners directed towards the 
cardinal points, and Lytion, where Coyote’s mm 
reached the earth, was its centre* Hound tin* 
edges w'ere lakas, over which clouds and mists 
hovered- The earth rose towards the north, anti 
that ■was why it ■was colder there. Cold wdnds 
were caused every time people far in the nortli 
left their houses, and warm winds by people far in 
the south. Formerly the northern ami aoutliern 
people waged war with «ich other, exposing the 
earth to alternate periods of extreme heat and 
extreme cold, but their wqtrs %vere ended by the 
marriage of the daughter of the chief of the south 
to the son of the chief of the north, Thunder was 
caused by a huge bird like a groiose. It shot 
arrows by using its wings at a bow, and ilieir 
relmund m the air produced the noise. Fog or 
mist was deserilied as the steam of rite earth r&Ing 
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when it was heated, or was said to he caused by 
Coyote turning over. Lakes and ponds originated 
at the time of a deluge, which also swept the 
fish into them. Fire and water were in the 
possession of certain animals, from which they 
were liberated. By the Upper Thompsons rain 
and snow were said to be made by the ‘ Old Man’ 
scratching his back or urinating, but the Lower 
Thompsons ascribed their production to a female 
deity. The sun and moon were formerly men, 
and the reason why the latter is less bright is that 
his sister Hare or Frog sits continually on his face. 
Haloes about the sun and moon were their respec- 
tive ‘ houses.’ Stars were described as transformed 
people or as roots growing in the upper world, 
though special tales were told of the Pleiades and 
the stars of the Great Dipper. The Milky Way 
was called ‘the trail of the stars,’ ‘what has been 
emptied on the trail of the stars,’ or ‘ the tracks of 
the dead.’ The rainbow was formerly a friend of 
the thunder, which was in the habit of painting 
its face frequently with bright colours. 

2. Supernatural beings. —All sorts of ‘land 
mysteries ’ and ‘ water mysteries ’ were prayed to. 
Those that might in any way be considered tribal 
deities were the sun, the dawn, the rain, tops of 
mountains, certain lakes, the spirit of sweat- 
bathing, and perhaps also the Old Man, who was 
said to live on the tops of high mountains, and in 
former days sent the Old Coyote, the principal 
Ntlakyapamuk transformer, to set the world in 
order. There were also three brothers, called 
Koaktlka, and another individual, who acted as 
transformers. The three brothers were finally 
changed into stone, while Old Coyote retreated to 
his house of ice. After that the Old Man himself 
travelled throughout the world. He thus appears 
to have occupied an elevated position in native 
mythology, but little attention was actually paid 
to him in daily life. The leading objects of regard 
were the^ sun and the dawn, the latter being fre- 
quently invoked by boys and girls during their 
puberty ceremonials. The spirit of sweat-bathing 
naturally derived his importance from the promi- 
nent place which sweat-bathing occupied in the 
acquirement of ^ardian-spirits. Each person, 
male or female, whether a shaman or not, possessed 
a guardian-spirit which difiered somewhat for 
a shaman, warrior, hunter, fisherman, gambler, 
runner, etc., but all were otherwise much alike 
and resembled the personal manitus found else- 
where in N. America. A very few shamans 
inherited guardian-spirits which had been especi- 
ally powerful, but most were acquired by a longer 
or shorter course of sweat- bathing, fasting, absti- 
nence from women, and isolation in the mountains. 
Dwarfs and giants were believed in by the Upper 
Thompson Indians, the latter being supposed to 
inhabit the Okinagan country, and there was a 
race of pale, ghost-like people who sometimes 
pursued lonely travellers. They were different 
from ghosts only in one particular — they could not 
be deterred from pursuit by turning out of the 
trail. 

3. The dead.— The land of souls was thought to 
be beneath, towards sunset, and was approached 
over a dimly-lit trail, which finally descended a 
gentle slope and came to a stream spanned by^ a 
single log. Just before this another trail joined it, 
used by shamans as a short cut when pursuing a 
sonl that had been carried off. At either end of 
the log bridge was a guardian, who sent back souls 
whose time Tiad not yet come. Another stood at 
the entrance of the land of souls. From the 
bridge the trail rose gradually, and it began to 
grow light again. At the top of the ascent was an 
immense pile of clothing, where the souls left 
everything that they had. worn in this world. 


Further on the trail ended at the door of a great 
lodge, made of hard white material similar to 
limestone. This door was narrow, but at the 
opposite or western end was a wider one opening 
into the soul country. In the lodge there was 
always some one to welcome the new-comer, and 
generally his departed friends gathered there 
to receive him when they learned that he was 
coming. The land of the souls was a most 
delightful country, full of berries and flowers ; the 
air was pleasant and still ,* and it was always light 
and warm. Some said that the souls went naked 
without appearing to notice it, but others supposed 
that they wore clothes such as they had had on 
earth. There is another story describing the 
journey to the land of souls which makes it lead 
to a lake on which one must paddle for days in a 
dim atmosphere. A notion existed that animals 
also have worlds situated under ground; when 
many went back there, they became scarce on our 
earth. 

Each soul had a shadow or ghost, which re- 
mained behind after death, visiting for four days 
the persons and places formerly frequented by the 
dead man, after which it generally haunted the 
place where the body was buried. These ghosts 
plotted to take awav souls from living persons, 
and were consequently much feared. Suicides did 
not go to the abode of souls, but became ‘lost,’ or 
ceased to exist. The souls of those who were 
drowned perished entirely, or continued to dwell 
in the water, or followed the waters to a land 
beyond them which shamans could not reach. 
Some said that the souls of those who had led 
good lives reached the spirit country much more 
quickly, but in general moral character seems to 
have affected their future very slightly. The soul 
of a dead child might return in one of the same 
sex born soon afterwards, but otherwise rebirth 
was not believed in. It was thought that the 
souls would continue in the country of the dead 
until the Old Man and Coyote came again. These 
would be preceded by messengers and would bring 
the souls with them. Christians were believed to 
go to the land of souls over a different trail from 
that used by others. 

4. Shamanism and witchcraft. — The doings of 
shamans and wizards, although interesting, present 
few features not found in other parts of the 
continent. It was believed that they could harm 
a person wearing an article of clothing of Indian 
make more easily than one who was dressed like 
a white man. Shamans were greatly feared on 
account of their power of bewitching ; but, if it 
was thought that they had injured or caused the 
death of any one, they were sometimes killed, 
though ordinarily failure to cure simply made it 
necessary to return the fee. Occasionally they 
were called in to treat horses or dogs if these were 
highly valued. 

5. Prophets. — As elsewhere in America, prophets 
made their appearance every now and then, gener- 
ally claiming some message from the spirit- world, 
and they drew large followings for a time, the 
Indians gathering from all quarters to see and hear 
them. They foretold such affairs of general 
interest as epidemics and the coming of the 
Whites with the consequent changes in customs 
and manners. See art. Peophecy (American). 

6. Tabus, etc. — There were numerous tabus and 
certain ceremonies when the firstfruits, roots, etc., 
came. When the first tobacco was gathered, the 
inhabitants of each lodge went through a special 
ceremony, and there were larger festivals for 
feasting, dancing, and praying participated in by 
each neighbourhood. 

IdTBRATiTRB.— -The Salish have been tareated by F. Boas in 
report v. * On the North-Western Tribes of Oansda,’ in JUport 
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of the British Association for the Advancement of Science^ 1889, 
p. 801 ff., reporti vL, ib, 1890, p. 562 ff., report vil, ib. 1891, p. 
408 ff., and report x., ib. 1895, p. 623 ff., and by C. Hill-Tout, 
‘On the Ethnoloricai Survey of Canada,* in Jftep. Brit. Assoc, 
for Adv. of Science, 1899, p. 600 flf., 1900, p. 472 if., and 1902, 
p. 355 ff., and in JAI xxxiv. [1904] 20-91. Besides having 
report vii, ‘ On the N.W. Tribes of Canada ’ devoted to them, 
the Bellacoola have been the subject of a special paper by Boas, 
in Memoirs of the Amer. Mus. of Nat. Mist., Jemp North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. i. pt. ii. [1898]. * The Mythology of the Bella 
Ooola Indians.’ The interior Salish have been discussed by 
Boas in report vi. ‘ On the N.W. Tribes of Canada,’ and by 
Hill-Tout, ^On the Ethnological Survey of Canada,’ 1899, but 
most thoroughly by J. Teit and F. Boas, ‘The Thompson 
Indians of British Columbia,* in Metnoirs of Amer. Mus. of Nat. 
Mist., Jesup N. Pacific Expedition, voL i. pt. iv. [1909], and 
by Teit in vol. ii. pts. v. and vii, of the same series. The 
myths of the Thompson River Indians have been treated by 
Teit in the Memoirs of the American Pofkdore Society, vi, 
[1898]. The material on the Salish of Washington and Oregon 
leaves much to be desired. We are dependent principally on 
G. Gibbs, ‘The Tribes of Western Washington and North- 
Western Oregon * {Omitributions to N. American Ethnology, 
vol. i, Washington, 1877), in J. W. Powell's Survey of the Rocky 
Mountain Region, and M. Eells, ‘ The Twana, Chemakum and 
Klallam Indians of Washington Territory,’ in the Report of 
the Smithsonian Xnstihttim for 1887, pt. i., Washington, 1889, 
p. 605; also see Boas in JAPE xi. [1898] 23 ff,, 133 ff., and 
^Kathlanet Texts/ Mull 26, BE, Washington, 1901 ; and Globus, 
Ixm. [1893] 164fl., 172ff., 190 ff. 

John B. Swanton. 

SALIVA.— In the folk-heliefs of most backward 
races and among the less intelligent classes in 
civilized communities many sxiperstitions beliefs 
are associated with this bodily secretion. 

According to J. E. Crombie, this has been ex- 
plained as follows : 

‘At one time the life of a man must have been generally 
believed to have been bound up in his saliva ; Just aslt can be 
shown that the life of a man has been very generally believed 
to have been bound up in his blood . . , therefore the spitting 
rite is a parallel to the blood rite.’ i 

This theory has been extended by E. S. Hartland; 

‘ The transfer of saliva is more than a gift of a portion of the 
spitteris life. It is a gift of a portion of himself, which is thus 
put Into the power of the recipient as a pledge of goodwill. 
Nay, It is a bodily union with the recipient, such as can be 
effected by a blood-covenant. Possibly, as Mr. Orombie sug- 
ests, it is, where an interchange of saliva occurs, a form of 
lood-covenant consequent upon milder manners. . . . Rather 
it seems to be a more 0Vane.scent and less solemn, though still 
emphatic, form, intended only lor temporary purposes.’ J* 

To this it may be added that the effect of the 
transfer of saliva depends upon the intention of 
the spitter. It is often the result of a kindly 
intention, that of associating the personality of 
the spitter with the person on wliom it is dis- 
charged ; where the intent is hostile, it implies 
reprobation, abhorrence, or contempt The exact 
purport of some of the beliefs ana usages quoted 
below is vague and uncertain; but most of the 
eases may be explained on the principles already 
stated. 

r. SaHm as a part of the personality. — This 
often appears in popular belief and usage; 
English slang *spit*=a facsimile—* He’s the very 
spit of his father or mother ’ ; French, * C’est son 
pfere tout crachd ^ ^ * Oe’estoit luy tout crachA ' ^ In 
the folk-tales saliva is often represented as speaking, 
warning the hero or heroine or approaching danger, 
and so on,® Among practices to obtain children 
Hartland quotes the case of a gypsy woman drink- 
ing the water in which her husbana has spat, 

* What is the meaning of the expression “ He is the very spit 
of his father” current not only in England, but also, according 
to the learned liebrecht, in France, Italy, and Portugal, ana 
alluded to by Toltaire and La Fontaine, if it point not back to 
a similar, perhaps a more repulsive ceremony formerly practised 
by the folk all over Western Europe?* 4 


iJTAs International Fdkdore Congress, IS9I: Papers and 
Transactions, p. 261. 
fl I/PH. 260. 

3 A. Barrtre and 0. G. Leland, A ZHefL ofStajig, Jargon, and 
Cant, London. 1897, H. Sff3. 

4K. Ootgrave, Prenek and JSnff» BicL, London, 1660, i.n. 
* Orache.' 

« M. R. Oox^jCmdereUa, London, 1893* pp. 4SSS, SIS : J. A* 
MacOttlloch, OF, do. 1906, pp. 171, 193, 197* 

4 pfimMve Paternity, London, 1909. i* 70. 


2. Saliva causing conception.— The lielief that 
saliva, as part of the perHonality, may cause con- 
ception is common in t!ie lower culture. 

In the Popol Fuh the demi-god Huuhun Ah|m apits Into the 
hand of the princess Xquiq, and she finds prpgtjunt.l 

According to the Hindu legend, Agnl emt ui>on xhv wait-r-s, and 
three personages, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita, were born.- The 
Chapotas of Bengal profess to be descended from a m%n who 
sprang from some betel-leaf which Siva, after chewing It, spat 
out.3 In the Teutonic myth <^vasir, at the making of a cove- 
nant between the Aesir and the Vanir, vfm formed out of their 
spittle, and in the Kdda the spittle of the waves was shaped by 
the gods into a inan.^ In the Garo creation legend NcMu ipit« 
upon the lilies and grass in the water, anti the land is forminL* 
In Egyptian mythology Isis gathers up the spittle which falls 
from Ra, and from earth and the spittle forms a snake,^ In 
parts of England the for( ilization of the turkey and the captjr- 
cailzie is caused by the same means.? Many similar beliefs are 
' collected by Hartland.8 

3 . Black magic worked through saliya*— The 
belief that magic may be worked to the injury of 
the owner by tiie acquisition of a piece of Ms 
clothing, hair, nail-i>anrigs, or other |>er.Honal relics 
is common in the lower culture, and exteiuls to 
saliva.® 

‘ Every part of a man’s body is regarded by primitive mMttm 
as impr^^ated with his properties ; but such parti are CMperl- 
ally so considered which themselves are held to have a special 
connection with the life and soul’ w 
In S, India saliva Is placed in a coco-nut, which k pierced 
with twenty-one nail.s, buried, and a fowl saordlc* »l f“r purpo-cs 
of black magic.n In Polync.sia .s<in’crers ‘{•coun* Mum thing 
connected with the body of the oV)jcctof youg* anre ; tic- par- 
ings of the nails, a lock of the litur, the ^!div’a inuu the moutli, 
or other secretions from the body.’ Spitth', like Itair, i * rupti 
in New Ze.aland.?3 Among the Columhunn spittle is -m, liquet 
and given to a magician, who cliarms away the ouimr's 

Hence thi.s HulKstamtc is carefully guarded. 

‘ The use of the portable spittoon by the Sandwich Island 
chiefs, in which the saliva was carefully deposited, carrlwl by a 
confidential servant, and buried every morning . , . orlgi»at4‘d 
In their dread of sorcery.’ 

In Hawaii a chief of high rank held the office of iqdtioon- 
bearer to the king.^s Among the Burmese and Hii.ius the 
disposal of the saliva and water in wddtdi clothes hai.'tr hevn 
washed is superintended with anxious care to avoitl witchcrafts? 

4. Spitting on oneself.— Hence Hpitting on one- 
self, clothes, or other personal articles enforces th# 
influence of the personality on such things, and 
produces union or communion witli them. 

In Theocritus the maiden who rejeefes a rough country lov^ 
spite in her breast a» a protective (rpw #lf Itv lurrve*! 

*Kunc puer, htme iuvenis turba drcumtcrlt arcta ; 

Bespuit in moUcs et sibi quisque sinus.’ 

The Cherokee brave, on the eve of battle, chrwM a charnmi 
root and spat the juice on his body to prot^rt himself Iron* 
bullets.^ In tobos, if a person admires a child, the motlu*r 
spits Htree times in her bo»om.M In Germany, if a p< r? m 
happens to spit on himself, he will hear «a>iue ; in .hinui.ru 
it means that some one is saying something untrue alajut Inm,'-* 

5. Union promoted by spitting on another.— Thu 
belief that, by dropping saliva on a person or thing, 
union may be created, or immunity from fioroery, 

1 H. H. Bancroft, NR ill. [New York, 18751 
S SBE xlii. 11897] 621. 

» Cetmts India, 1901, Calcutta, 1902, vol. vi., MmgM, pi. L 
p. 406. 

4 J, Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., London, IW, L 
3X9 ; G. Vxitxmon and F. Y. Powell, Corpus P&otkmm BoreaM, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 464. 

t A, Playfair, The Caros, London, 1W9, p. 84. 

« GjS3, pt. H., Taboo and the Perils qf me Sml, London, 1911, 
p. 387. 

7 FLviiL [18971376!. 

8 Primitive Paternity, i. 12, 18, 19, 68, 73 f. 

® J. G. Fraaer, The Belief in ImtnortcUity, London, 1913, t 

413 f. 

I® A. E. Crawley JTAe Mystic Rtm, London, 1902, p. 104. 
n E. Thurston, Etknog. Notes on S. India, Madras, 1906, p, 
328 ; cf. Westermarck, MI i.mt. 

13 W. Mis, Polynesian Remarehes, London, 18S0, H. 228, 
l» E. Tn^ear, ‘The Maoris/ JAI adx. [IBOOJ 121 
w Bancroft, NR i. 171 a. Kilts, H. m 

FL vL [1896] 73. 

i^Gautteer of Cpper Burma, Rangoon, 1900, pt i voL il 
^ 18 /dyR. xx» 11 ; cL vl 

19 Tibullus, Elm. t, H. 961 ; df« Thec^raitUf, Charon, ide 
Suj^st.) xvL 

* d. Mooney, f MBEW (1891), p. 389. 

M W. H. I>. Eoix^, * Folklore Fwfrulte from L^boaJ FB vlL 
[1896] m 

38 Griin^ Iv, 17^ ; WB »vL [1906] 76, 
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witchcraft, or the evil eye secured, is common. 
The idea appears in many diflerent forms. 

(a) Spitting as a form of salutation or^greeting . — 


{cl) Procuring communion with sacred objects hy 
means of saliva. — In many places communion with 
sacred objects is procured by spitting upon them. 


* The Wa-chaga share with the Masai ... a curious habit of 
spitting on things or people as a compliment or sign of gratitude, 
I remember one man . . . was so pleased at my safe return that 
he took my hand in his and spat repeatedly at the sky, saying 
constantly “ Erua icha ! ” — “ God is good 1 ” ’ i * The old lady’s 
farewell of me was peculiar ; she took my hand in her two, 
turned it palm upwards, and spat on it . . , the doctor [Nassau] 
. . . says the spitting is accidental, a by-product [of the per- 
formance which the natives call 6afa, and which consisted in 
blowing a blessing].’ 2 On the Lower Congo, ‘ in saying good- 
bye to each other, they pretend to spit on the forehead and 
hands of the departing one, and on some grass w'hich, after 
being spat upon, they stick in the hair of the beloved one leaving 
them. This is to bring good luck and keep away evil spirits.’* 
In Yucatan ‘ the highest mark of respect was to place the right 
hand, anointed with spittle, on the ground, and then to rub it 
over the heart.' 4 Among the Masai spitting is a sign of 
welcome ; women spit on their palms and shake hands with a 
visitor.® 


In Guatemala at small chapels along the road the passer-by 
halted, gathered a handful of herbs, rubbed his legs with them, 
spat reverently upon them, and with a prayer placed them upon 
the altar with a small stone and an offering of pepper, salt, or 
cacao, which no one dared to touch. 1 

In Korea * my coolies occasionally added a few stones to the 
heaps of more than usual importance even by the wayside, 
bowing before them and expectorating on them. *2 In the 
practice of folk-medicine in Borneo ‘ the sorcerer then takes the 
image from the boat and instructs it what to say to the spirit on 
behalf of the patient ; after abusing the image and enforcing on 
his mind the necessity of remembering the lesson, by^ way of 
indelibly fixing it on his memory, he winds up by spitting sirih 
juice in its face.’® ‘The Basutos worship a big block of 
g^ranite, dance round it on one leg, and at the same time spit 
on it.’ 4 

At Brighton there is a stone wall in which is a crystal, called 
by schoolboys * the holy stone ’ ; it used to be the custom for 
every boy who passed this stone to spit on it for luck.' ® 


{b) On receiving the handsel or first coin in the 
day^ or a gift . — 


Sometimes the spitting seems to be a form of 
coercion of the numen in the sacred object : 


* 'Tis a common use in London, and perhaps over great part 
of England, for Apple-woeraen, Oyster-woemen &c. & some 
Butchers, to spit on the money wc^ they first recieve in the 
morning, wcli they call good ha ndsell.’ 6 The custom is common 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 7 In E. Africa people spit on a 
gift for good luck.8 *An Atlas Berber . . . spat on the coin 
which I gave him . . . and my native friends told me that he 
did so for fear lest the coin, owing to some sorcery on my part, 
should nob only itself return to me, but at the same time take 
with it all the money with which it had been in contact in his 
bag.’» 

(c) Lustration of children with saliva. — The 
usual explanation of this custom is that it is 
intended to ward off the spells of witches or fairies 
or to counteract the evil eye. 

Hartland regards this as ‘only a specialisation of a more 
general intention. The evidence points to the meaning of the 
ceremony as a welcome into the world, an acknowledgment of 
Mndred, a desire to express those friendly feelings which in 
archaic times none but a kinsman could entertain, whatever 
flattering words might be spoken .’ 10 

In Cork, immediately after birth, the child is sometimes spat 
on by the father, and in Wicklow they spit on a child for luck 
the first day it is brought out after birth ; at Innisbofin, when 
old women meet a baby out with its nurse, they spit on the 
ground all round it in a circle, to keep fairies from it.li In 
modern Greece a visitor’s first greeting to a baby is to spit on 
it.ia 

A special case is that of the use of saliva in the baptismal rite 
of the Boman Catholic Church. ‘The priest exorcises the 
child; anoints his ears and nostrils with spittle— after our 
Lord's example, who thus cured the deaf and dumb man — and 
asks him in three separate interrogations whether he renounces 
Satan, all his works, and all his pomps.’ 

In modern Greece ‘at a baptism . . . the priest opens the 
service by exorcising all evil spirits and influences from the 
four corners of the room by swinging his censer, but the mid- 
wife, who usually knows something of magic, or one of the god- 
parents, accompanies him and makes assurance doubly sure by 
spitting in each suspected nook.’i4 


* In the Tamil districts, if a temple car does not move from its 
position when an attempt is made to drag it, a lot of people, 
who are allowed to get intoxicated, are given toddy mixed with 
castor-oil. Some of this they spit out upon the wheels of the 
car, which cannot stand defilement, and proceeds to move.’ ® 

The idea of communion is perhaps shown when 
in Japan pilgrims to Buddhist shrines chew strips 
of paper into pellets and spit them out at the 
images of guardian deities ; if the pellet sticks, the 

rayer wifl. be heard ; if not, the prayer will not 

e fieard."^ 

(e) Spitting as an asseveration or cts a bond of 
union . — 

Among the Bechuanas, ‘when it thunders every one 
trembles ; if there are several together, one asks the other with 
uneasiness. Is there any one amongst us who devours the 
wealth of others? All then spit on the ground saying, We do 
not devour the wealth of others.’® W'hen in the 18th cent. 
English tenants combined against their landlords, ‘ it is usual 
wi^ them to assemble round a great Stone, upon which they 
are to spit, believing this practice (joyn’d with a promise of 
what they will do, and stand to) to be as sacred and binding as 
if they had taken a publick oath.’ ® 

Spitting, again, is a means of transmitting 
magical powers. 

In Baluchistan the holy man who is able to charm away locusts 
passes on the charm to his successor by spitting into his mouth ; 
the man thus initiated goes mad, but this passes off and leaves 
wonderful power.io 

6. Spitting as a mark of contempt or hatred.— 

Here the intent is changed, and the object is to 
exhibit enmity or aversion. 

Spitting in the face was common among the Jews. Among 
the Greeks we have the phrase of Sophocles, mVaj irpocrwirw.ia 
Compare with this Shakespeare’s : 

‘ I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 

Call a slanderous coward and a villain.’!* 


1 H. H. Johnston, ‘The People of E. Equatorial Africa,’ JAJ 
XV. [1886] 11. 

2 M. H. Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, pp. 
288 458. 

a'j. if. Weeks, ‘Some Customs of the Lower Congo People,’ 
FL XX. [1909] 470. 

4 Bancroft, AA ii. 635. „ „ , . . . . 

5 J. Bland-Sutton, Man and Beast in E. Ethiopia, London, 

1911, p. 98 ; J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, do. 1887, p. 166 ; 
H. H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, do. 1902, ii. 833 ; 
S. L. Hinde, The Last of the Masai, do. 1901, p. 47 f. ; for the 
Dinka custom see iv. 712. ^ 

6 J. Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme [1686-87], 

ed. J. Britten, London, 1881, pp. 80, 231. 

T NQ, 4th ser., vi. [1870] 339 f., 6th ser., vm. [1877] 46; J. 
Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities, London, 1849, 111 . 
262 ; J. Nicholson, Folk-lore of E. Yorkshire, do. 1890, p. 82. 

8 Mrs. French-Sheldon, ‘ Customs among the Natives of E. 

Africa,’ xxi. [1892] 383. „ . « 

9 Westermarck, MIL 694 ; cf. L. Decle, Three Years in Savage 
Africa, London, 1898, p. 77, for the Barotse : ‘ When they do 
not want a thing touched they spit on straws and stick them all 
about the object.’ 

11 A. O^ Haddon, ‘ A Batch of Irish Folk-lore,’ FL iv. [1893] 
8671, 361. 

12 Ib. v. [1894] 839 ; cf . Tylor, PCf u. ^1. 

18 W. R Addis and T. Arnold, A Catholic Xhct.% London, 1893, 

of^£.wsom!Sod£5m Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
ReUgUn, Cambridge, 1910, p. 16 f. 


‘As she spit in his face, so she defied him.’i4 

‘The fanatic nigger, spitting in disgust on the ground, 
declared that this made matters worse, and that he believed me 
not only to be a Kafir (infidel), but also a spy.’ 1 ® 

When a girl in S. Africa is found not to be a virgin, the women 
spit on her pudenda.i® Among the FeUahin of Palestine, if a 
man marries a widow, unless she needs protection, the men 


I Bancroft, NR ii. 738, lii. 481. ^ 

2W Gowland, ‘Dolmens and other Antiquities of Korea, 
A2 xxiv. [1894-95] 329. ^ ^ ^ 

3 H. Ling Both, The Natives of Sarawak and Brvtuh N . 
\omeo, London, 1896, i. 284. 

4 T. Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, London, 1881, p. 91. 

6 NQ, 6th ser., iv, [1875] 496. 

6 Thurston, Ethnog. Notes, p. 296. _ « j.. , 

7B. H. Chamberlain, ‘Minor Japanese Behgious Practices, 

*8 T,^boS8et and F. Daumas, Narr. of an Exploratory Tour 
1 the N.E. of the Colony of the Cape of Good Mope, Eng. tr., 
cndon, 1862, p. 322 f., quoted in Westermarck, MI 11 . 60. 

9 E. Laurence, The Duty of a Steward to his Lord, London, 
727, quoted in NQ, 4th ser., x. [1872] 312. 

10 Census of India, 1911, vol. iv., Baluchistan, 1 . 67 f. 

II Nu 1214, Job 3010, Mt 2667, Lk IS®® ; cf. Gal 4l4. 

12 Ant. 1232. 18 Richard II., act. i. sc. i. 1. 60 f. 

14 Measure for Measure, act. ii. sc. i. 1. 86. 

15 M. ParkTOS, Life in Abyssinia, London, 1863, u. 379. 

10 J, Macdonald, * Manners, Customs, Superstitions and Be 
igions of S. African Tribes,* JAI xx. [1891] 118. 
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splti on her face as she pfoca to her new hoine.^ If a Hebrew 
refused to perform his legal duties towards his sisterdn-law, she 
was directed to spit in nis face, saying: SSo shall it he done 
unto the man that doth not build up Ids brother’s house’ 
and, if a widow repudiates the leviraie, slie takes otf her sandal 
and spits on the ground.^* In Scotland, when two hoys 
quarrelled, and one wet the buttons of the other with his 
saliva, this was a challenge to fight or be dubbed a coward ; 
when children try to solve a pusizle, the usual way of acknow- 
ledging defeat is to spit on the ground.^ 

Hence spitting becomes an embodied ctirse.® 

When a Zulu is doing magic, while he is eating ‘he spits in 
different directions, especially in the dir<‘ction of those he 
hates, or who are at enmity with him, and \Nliom he thus, as it 
were, defies, fully believing that he is hurr«)uii«ling himself with 
a preserving influence against their maohinanons and power, 

34 at the same time exerting an mlluence injurious to them.’ s 

7 . Saliva of various kinds-— There are numerous 
varieties of saliva in folk- belief. 

(a) Saliva of gods . — 

Of Marduk, the god of Babylon, it is said, *the spittle of 
life is thine,’ probably in allusion to its magical qualities.? The 
spittle of the Teutonic gods had mighty virtues.^ Tchim-paz 
or Ohkai, the god of the Mordvins, spat on the waters, and his 
spittle grew into a mountain,® 

‘The modem Icelanders relate that Christ, while walking 
with Beter along the seashore, spat into the sea, and from his 
spittle a stone-grig developed. Peter also spat, and his saliva 
turned into a female stone-grig. Both these are excellent 
eating. The Devil, who was not far behind, saw this, and also 
spat mto tlie sea. But his spittle changed into a jellyfish, which 
is fit for nothing.’!® 

{h) Saliva of holy men . — The spittle of holy men 
has manifold virtues. 

Vaispavas in S. India regard a piece of food which a has 
masticated and the water with which he has rinsed out his 
mouth as sacred, and swallow them with avidity.H In Madras a 
Midiga woman spits on the assembled people, who believe that 
the spittle removes pollution because she is an impersonation 
of the goddess Matangi.rj 

The (iuissama of Angola ‘ practise the fine old recipe that Mr. 
Hamilton has remarked to be so much in vogue among the 
Kaffir medicine men^ i.e., that, in ciises where medicine has 
been adiiunistered, in order to give it proper etlicacy, the 
doctor spits his saliva down the patient’s throat,’ In Borneo 
the natives ‘brought portions of (iooked rice on leaves, and 
begged the Englishmen to spit into them. After which they 
ate them up, thinking they should bo the better for it.’ !■* 

At the sacrifice of the Moriah victim of the Kandhs (<7,0.), who 
was regardeti as semi-divine, while he was being taken in pro- 
c^ion, some persons solicited a drop of his saliva and anointed 
their heads with it.^ 

(c) Saliva poisonous . — Some saliva is regarded 
as poisououa 

According to Socrates, a man ejects mllva because it Is 
injurious to keep it in his system.^® The famous MabmM 
Begadi of Gujarat was, it is said, nourished on poison, and by 
<5iiewing certain fruits he could discharge saliva so poisonous 
that any one touching it died.!? in the Malay Benlnsnla the 
Kenabol have such an evil reputattoa tiiat any one treading on 
their spittle is believed to suffer from boils and bloins.h* ’Xhe 
spittle of a witch— among the Babylonians— Is naturally 
poisonouai® So also is the saliva of various animals— the lizara, 
the snake, the nikh In the Blast ; In Ireland, if a weasel spits in 
mfik, those who drink it suffer from gripes.®* 


! Mrs. H. H. Spoer (A. Goodrich Freer), ‘Marriage Customs 
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(d) Saliva medin}iaL^--Bimm saliva is tnirative. 
The virtues of fasti n|g spittle are widely reco|<nimi. 

In Bcotland its propliylactju i»rttpi;rycB arc famous^ abo In 
Arabia,® and in iMadaganoar.® Phuy gives uuuty pnw.rtplIfUii 
of this kind. Beijonth the tongue of a mad dog is a Mlimy saliva 
wliicli, taken in drink, prevents h,v<lrophohia ; the tmm from a 
horse’s mouth is useful in ear <IiKmHe, in ffliaflng luttised by 
riding, and in diseases of the nteruH.'* S<'rprnt S .'lino' and fn&m 
form the anguinmn, or snake-egg, widen has n .-ige al powers.® 
A dry white moss grows on stones near streams ; if one «>f thesf 
stones, with the addition of human saliva, Is rubbed against 
another, it cures rioir-wonn vvhen nibb« d on thii pari ftfbieteti, 
with the spell, ‘('.intbundes bev-'ni*, .t x ul wolf seeks thy 
blood!*® Borne pooplf uscdi tomb llna- I'wu Hpittle with the 
finger behind the ear to relievii di.'Sipn.'iudo of mind.^ Boiiie* 
times the cure was effec.ted by Iran cnojuM*, as when a person 
suffering from cough spat into the nio'itbof a small frog and 

S ained relief.® A sort of lizard in Malabar is beltijved to suck 
ho blood of children by looking at them ; as soon as pwkple 
catch sight of the creature, tiiey apply saliva to the ohiid’s 
navel, frdm which it is supimed that tfit* poisonwi blood i« thus 
extracted.® As a cure for gout, in Italy, a sinall tmy, while 
fasting, is made to spit thrice on the affecietl litiib, to repeat a 
charm, and to spit behind him thrice for thret? i«<*ci*KMlve 
mornings.!® In the Greek Islands thrush (a/la) tn a child Is 
cured by the mother showing the sore to the €*vcning stars, 
spitting on it, and saying: ‘This evening s?ar» awl a/fo, to- 
niorrow no stars and no a/taJ In the Ban jlib a clttn of Arords 

can cure hydrophobia by spitting on a little c&rib and applying 
it to the bite.!® A gentleman travelling by train In Gmumy 
was asked to spit in the face of a man suffering from a lli.» 
Magyara believe that styes on the eye can be euri"‘i} by some one 
spitting on them.!* In Lesbos, to cure a wa«p sting j-'plt four 
times on the place, do this thrice, and say W4#t, Mrink.* In 
Ireland it is believed that pricking of tia f<»t pln« and 
needles’) is relieved by wetting the popliteal tpai» with mlii'A!® 


8. Protective powers of saliva.— TI nj une id 
saliva k valuable against fwcinatlon and iiWack 
generally. 

(a) Agaimt fascination.. — Spitting in a eomnion 
mode of repelling the evil eye. 

In Greece saliva obtained from a pcrp)n who is suspected of 
having unintentionally over-Iookc-d a rbdd :•* mi'vi d v bh v.aP r, 
and the patient in ina<le to drink it; or tht» iin* iTifnc, - p^-r * !* ii 
a<<ked to spit in the chibl's In Snfitbind ' •' tbrri* 

times in a person's faev, turning a luv f..,! i;i and 

exclaiming, ‘'The Lord be wub us I’ pro;cc;«* from tu" im:.' ' VoP”* 
When making a protective ni-cUIaoc in tin- M.d. v. 1^ :,ti .(Ba, the 
maker recites a charm ami .spits twice on :be m eldi -c. » ' ■ h» r- 
praise — * fore-speaking,’ as it is calb'd in »bi“id r 
In Uusfda, if a person praises a baby without fin* j r» .s.u' ■ -nary 
ejaculation, ‘ God save the mark 1 * the nurse spits in the 
person’s face.®* 

(&) Against unlucky animals, things, 

In Aetolia, wdmn travellers meet an unlucky antmaL they spit 
three times before continuing tlio journey.ti in Maceid^nia a 
certain insei't which enters imuHcs in summer is suppOT«rd U) 
bring fever, and people spit three times when ii appear 9. W |n 
Great Britain arwl Ireland die sight of a sitigln magpie w omin- 
ous, and in Cheshire people spit on the ground and niiike a i rei'S 
with the foot to drive away ill The Iridp wln-n they m-is 

a caterjiinar creeping, spit three times on it, br»*! is mav ^ mne 
to the house and sleep with the iHirfeon who haw K*-en d : Uu-y do 
the same on meeting a skiafc in the morning.®* In i ’mpra* India 
people spit three times on seeing a falling In Bah', whm 

a \i&re is released as a scaptvanhnal, fo remove tim 

officiant must spit three times behind it* and mswt nm look hm± 
or leave the house for three-quarters of an Icair.’W Kumaun* 
In order to stop a baibstorm, people npit ♦-« the utone-ias riuw 
fall, or sprinkle on them some draps o* bU* id from f he nt 
a not^ magician.*'*? It Is a mnnmn prw‘tb‘c t u tm a wileh 
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or sorcerer, or, as a protective, to get the witch to spit on her 
supposed victim. 1 Muhammad, in order to make a bad dream 
harmless, used to spit three times over the left shoulder — a habit 
still prevailing in Egypt.2 In the jiEgean Islands, when dough 
is being kneaded by a woman, if another woman chances to 
arrive, she must spit on the ground to charm away the evil of 
her presence ; otherwise she will ‘ carry away the bread with 
her.'_3 In Shetland, when a sick person describes his ailment, 
the listener is apt to have the disease conveyed to himself, unless 
he spits covertly. 4 

Among the Kikuyu of E. Africa ‘ if a man hears that a near 
relative is very ill he makes a point of going to see him, and 
takes the precaution of getting him to spit ceremonially on his 
hand and rub his visitor on his navel. If a man goes to see his 
sick father or mother he takes a piece of mutton fat, and the 
sick parent ceremonially spits on it, and the visitor rubs the 
saliva covered piece of fat on his navel.’ 5 

The same procedure takes place on hearing un- 
lucky names. 

In parts of Wales it was the custom to spit when the name of 
the Devil was mentioned, and at the prayer in the Litany ‘ to 
beat down Satan under our feet.’ ^ In Greece, if children are 
sent to draw water, they must spit three times into the spring 
before they dip their pitchers, to escape the Nereids ; in ford 
rites the traveller spits in the water before crossing or when 
crossing haunted water.7 

Muhammad ordained : ‘There is a demon called Khinzab, who 
casts doubt into prayer ; when you are aware of it, take pro- 
tection with God, and spit over your left arm three times. . . . 
When you stand up to prayer, spit not in front because you are 
then in God’s presence ; neither spit on your right hand, because 
an angel is there; spit therefore on your left side, or under 
your feet, and throw earth over it.’ 8 


charms, and spits it out in the direction of the cardinal points.! 
At meals the Kansas always spit out some of the kola-nut on 
the ground as an offering.2 

To relieve evil dreams the Zulu medicine-man prescribes : 
* When you dream of him, take this medicine and chew it ; then 
take a stone or a piece of firewood, and spit on it the spittle 
which is in your mouth when you dream of him, mixed with this 
medicine . . . and throw it behind your back without looking.’ 3 

10. The use of saliva in magic. — This assumes 
many forms which may be explained on the prin- 
ciples already stated. 

In N. India, at cotton-picking, women spit out parched rice 
as a magical mode of improving the produce.4 In a Vedic 
charm to ajppease wrath the person takes a stone, spits round 
it while reciting a charm, and lays an arrow on a bow while 
standing in the shadow of the wrathful one.5 Natives of 
Australia of the Irriakura [a certain bulb] totem, before eating 
the tubers, rub them in their hands, and, putting them in their 
paouths, blow them out again in all directions, obviously to 
increase the crop.6 In W. Africa the owner of a portable charm, 
in the morning, before speaking to any one, wets his finger with 
saliva, draws it over the amulet, and then down his forehead, 
saying ; ‘ May every man, woman, and child do good to me.’ 7 
In Shetland the fishermen spit into the mouth of the last caught 
cod, * and the consequence, they say, is that it will be followed 
by a fish equally large or larger.’ « In India it is believed that 
buffalo’s saliva, if applied to the soles of the feet, causes sleep, 
possibly because the animal is sluggish.9 

‘ The Galelareese think that when your teeth are being filed 
you should keep spitting on a pebble, for this establishes a 
homeopathic connexion between you and the pebble, by virtue 
of which your teeth will henceforth be as hard and durable as a 
stone.* 


The evil influence of seeing the moon through 
glass or through the bough of a tree is broken by 
taking a piece of money from the pocket and spit- 
ting on each side of the coin. 

In Clare, when the new moon is seen for the first time, people 
turn thrice sunwards, bowing and spitting at each turn.® 

Spitting thus becomes a symbolical purification 
from the efiects of tabu. 

In Japan * in the Izanagi myth a God of the Spittle (Haya- 
tama no wo) is the result of that deity’s spitting during the 
ceremony of divorce. The “spittle” deity is here associated 
with another God, who is styled a God of Purification. A com- 
mentator on this passage says that “ at the present day spitting 
is essential in the purification ceremony.” The ritual, however, 
does not mention it. Another writer adds that “this is the 
reason why at the present day people mit when they see any- 
thing impure.” In the myth of Susa nowo spittle is mentioned 
along with the nails of the , fingers and toes and nose-mucus 
among the materials for expiatory offerings. When Hohodemi 
is recommended to “spit tnrice” before giving back the lost 
fish-hook to his brother, a mt^ioal effect is probably intended, 
such as to convey to him any impurity which may have become 
atteched to his own person. Kinsing the mouth as a purifying 
ceremony before pronouncing an oath is mentioned in the 
.yiZion5ri'[ii. 96].’ 1® 

9. Reinforcing the povrers of spittle. — The effi- 
cacy of the saliva is increased oy spitting out 
certain substances with it. 

At the Lemuria the Roman house-father laid the ghosts by 
spitting out black beans as he walked, saying, ‘ With these I 
redeem me and mine.’ii In Melanesia a charm for stopping 
rain is to chew ginger, which is then expectorated in a fine 
spray : the same process, with appropriate words, is used to 
propitiate or avert any possibly dangerous influence, as, e.gr., 
toat of a stranger ; Government parties and camps are charmed 
by a man walking round them and spraying chewed ginger from 
his mouth. ' 12 When the Shans are building a house, they chew 
betel-nut and spit it into each hole dug for a post, to expel evil 
spirits ; to expel disease the Malay medicine-man, with a charm, 
ejects chewed betel-leaf on the patient’s person, and, when 
taking omens for agriculture, the fanner chews betel, repeats 
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II. Toleration and horror of saliva. — Among 
some people saliva, preferably that of women, is 
not regarded with abhorrence. 

In some of the Polynesian islands the kava root is chewed by 
old women in a ceremonial way and distributed at feasts.H 
Among some American Indian tribes cassava root is chewed by 
young women and the liquor drunk. 12 It is believed that the 
Kafir beer is made in the same way.13 

But among people, like the Hindus, who are 
subject to ri^d tabus of food and drinking it is 
regarded with disgust. 

Dubois remarks that ‘their strong aversion to wind instru- 
ments of music’ is due to ‘their insurmountable horror of 
saliva. They would look on a man who spat upon the floor as 
quite destitute of good manners. Spittoons are to be found in 
every house ; but should none be provided and any one require 
to spit he would have to go outside.’ 14 
The danger of treading on saliva is as old as the days of 
Manu,!8 and has been perpetuated in the custom which prevailed 
among some menial tribes in Bombay, Madras, and the Central 
Provinces up to quite recent times, of requiring them to carry 
spitting-pots hung round their necks in order to avoid danger 
to travellers.!® Spitting on a man of high caste is a serious 
offence in India. ‘ They who spat upon the Brahma^a . . . sit 
in the middle of a pool of blood, chewing hair.’ !7 if a low caste 
man spits on a superior, the king shall cause his lips to be cut 
off.!8 After spitting, a Brahman has to sip water.!® 

In Ceylon ‘the most dreaded of all punishments under the 
Kandyan dynasty was to hand over the lady of a high caste 
offender to the Rodiyas [degraded menials] ; and the mode of 
her adoption was by the Rodiya taking betel from his own 
mouth and placing it in hers, after which till death her degrada- 
tion was indelible.’ 20 

Buddhist monks in Burma may not spit on green grass or in 
fresh water.2i The ancient Persians never defiled a river with 
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the secretions of their bodies, and Deioces forbade any one to 
spit in the royal presence; the term hikhra, impurity/ wm 
applied to bodily refuse or excretions from men or dogs, includ- 
ing saliva.1 In India to spit in the direction of the tomb of a 
samu excites his wrath ; and, in China, if any one dares to 
spit towards the north, he outrages the i^ods and profanes their 
presence.^ The prohibition against spitting on fire is very 
common. In Scotland some evil is likely to befall those who do 
so.s Negroes in Jamaica believe that spitting in the fire causes 
the saliva to dry up.* On the I-<ower Congo, if a person spits In 
the fire, his blood will become thin, his hair turn reddish, and 
dropsy of the stomach will follow.^ The YeMdis never spit in 
the flre.fi 

‘ Even the breath of man or his syfittle is sufficient to dese- 
crate it [the Iranian sacred fire]. Therefore even the priest 
before the fire-altar must perforin his ceremonies and recite his 
prayers with his mouth covered." ‘ A decent man will not spit 
or eject any impurity in front of the moon, fire, the sun, water, 
wind, or any respectable personas 


LiTBRATtraiB, — E. S. Hartland, The Legend of PerseiUf 
liOndon, 3894-90, ii. 258 ff.; J. E. Crombie, ‘The Saliva Super- 
stition," IVie International Folk-lore CongreitSflB91 : Papers 
and Trarf^actiom, London, 1892, p. 249 ff. ; J. Tuchman, ‘La 
Fascination," Paris, 18T8- , vols. i., ii., v.,vl, viii., lx. ; 

C. de Mensignac, Reefierchcs ethnogra.phiq'nes mr la salim et 
U craehatt Bordeaux, 1892. The classical references have lieen 
collected and discussed by F, W. Nicholson, Harvard Studies 
ufi Classical PhMogy^ viii. [Boston, 1897 J 23 ff, 

W. Crooke. 

SALT.— See Metals and Minerals, voL nil 
p. 691 f. 


SALUTATIONS, — Salutations have in all 
parts of the world been an index of ethics and 
frequently have had religious significance. They 
vary from the elaborate ceremonies by which 
savages of difierenb tribes prove to one another, 
when they approach, that they have no hostile 
intent, to the informal greetings with which modern 
civilized man accosts a comrade. 

t. Australian savages probably preserve better 
than other peoples savage customs in their purest 
form. 

* They have a very strict code of etiquette and distinct terms, 
implying strong disapproval, which they apply to any member 
of the tribe who does not observe this, visits are frequently 
made, either by individuals or by parties of men and women, to 
friendly groups of natives living in dif^tant parts. If it he only 
one man who is paying a visit he will often, in the first place, 
make a series of smokes so as to inform those to whose camp he 
iscoming that some one is approaching." ® The Uot that be thus 
makes hb ai>proach known proves that he ha8 no hohMle inten- 
tion. * Ooming within sight of thfj camp he docs not at first go 
close up to it, but sits down in sdcucc. Apparently no one 
takes the slightest notice of him, and ctifiuctte forbid? him 
from moving without being invited to <io «o. After perhap.^ an 
hour or two one of the older men will walk oxvr to him ami 
quietly seat himself on the ground beside the Htrang»'r. If tin* 
latter be the bearer of any message, or of any credentials, he 
wdll hand these over, and then |)erhap» the old man will em- 
brace him and invite him to come into the C4«np, where he goes 
to the tmgunja (men's camp) and joins the men. Very likely 
he will be provided with a temporary wife during his visit, who 
will of course belong to the special group with which it is lawful 
for him to have marital relations." iv 

Spencer and Gillen describe what actually took 
place when a pRi'ty of some thirty Arunta men 
visited a group of Alice Springs people. 

The Arunte group, each wearing two curiou.sly flake<l sticks 
on his head, with a tuft of eagle-hawk feathers in his waist, and 
armed with boomerang and spears, sat down about half a mile 
away from the Alhje Springs camp. After a rime they were 
mvifie<l to come up. They did so on the run, holding their 
spears aloftw Some of the older Alice Springs women came out 
to meet them, gesticulating, yelling, and dancing wildly before 
them. They were received m a small flat among sothe hills. 
As they approached the si>ot some Alice Springs men stood on 
the tops of the surrounding hillocks, their iiodies being ahari>ly 
outlined against the sky, waving their spears. As soon as the 
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visitors bad reached the open flat, they w(’re joined by a nTimber 
of local men. All then formed into a sencH of lim‘;» h?ur (bM*p 
and marched round and round the pla* I^’d b} t.he chief 
man of the visitors. This march was accompanied by a conwder- 
able amount of excitement, and soon the whoh' cauqj 
women, and children— were aMcrabled at thf* -pot . W hon ijah 
preliminary dance was over, the visitors m% d>>v.n <»ut,he b'vci 
space and the Alice Swings people grouped tlw'Ui', ive i on t.iie 
rocks at one side. The head man of the th.,>n 

collected all the flaked sticks and handed them over to the head 
man of the Alice Springs gwup. This indicated that the 
visitors came with no hostile intent. A fire was then made and 
the stifiks were burned. 

Danger of hostile attack had not yet pasM-l, fitr aft - r a i nort, 
pause members of tne Alice Springs gr.-up began, on- lutf-r 
another, to taunt individual viziers with \ «lrl injii.-u.-j. i 

One was accused of not having mourned piopn-ly fisr li f.itb* t- 
in-law, an Alice Springs man; another ua*; tu ti'iii 

for having killed the brother of an .Mice Spring-- ni.'.n, y.inb a 
visitor accused a local man of not ha'.iii-g cif'.ucd tun «if -Mn.i* 
according to custom when his father-in-law died. Il« «ho«ld 
have remained away until the grass was green upon the father- 
in-law's grave. These and other taunts led to i«divi<liial 
scuffles. A general tniUe followerl, during which every one 
seemed to be accusing every one else ; the women ran In and 
out among the men, all of whom were talking or yelling at Urn 
top of their voices, while spears and boomiTaup were rawed 
reafly to he thrown. After alxmt ihrte-qtiartcrs of an hour the 
men” si'paratcil and camped a]»ari. During the next dav l4m 
relations of the two c.anips were .strained, Suit by {b.e third day 
harmony was restemed. 

The same authorities also relate ^ the eerewHmiefi 
by wiiich the Warranumga tribe welcomed a party 
ox men from the Walpari tribe. 

The visitors sent a messenger ahc.ifl (o gh<* warning of Muur 
approach, and about mid-day six Wurrau.unga nu-n vvt*nt out t«j 
meet them, taking food and w.ii<r with tlum. IL-r.- fh<y 
remained until late in the aftenu) .-n. Thtui t/:»> lo-’u p* 
assembled on a specially cleared space of grcmmi a ffuarter or a 
mile from the main camp. They were divided Into three gr«uf« 
— a central group <>f men and two -dde group;- of wmi.- 'u. Tlwy 
all stood c'vef pt two of the principal n.i*n, who ‘-qu.u** d on the 
ground. The group of Wvuuen that came from the torrltory 
nearest to the \YaI}»ari, peculiarly decomt^l wlth^ whit# itpfiw 
running down their hrt^asts and acro.'-'S Ihvlr i-af'cMf-r s; ''vtd 
h^kwards and forwards with arms exf<'ndcd us d ht-'l.i.n n ; 
to the strangeri to come on, A few load men had inimiiwhite 
Joined the atr.%nget«, and now approached with them h itinglc 
file. The lea4ief carried a spear, hut with the |ioint turiwd 
towaixls the ground ; ea<!h of tlie others carried a hut 

gnisped it near the heatl, to show that he had no hostile intent. 
As they upproarhed, they perforinal a serial of evolnti'^nsii m the 
form of a huge At the dose of each evolution they j;rinipcd 
thomselves about the loader for a minute or two, . limiting 
’ ir«/t m‘«A j ’ The group of women that had bf ckmu d to t in 'm 
ausw«-rctl with the siime cry. Fimdly, at a fiigmd fr^^n one of 
the local men, they approached the Warramunga peoidc. The 
W'oiiirn who had answeretl their rry fell in behind fhrm and 
P«uu»ru»e£i the last evolution with them. The then 

r<’furi}*'d i<i their pltur*.*, atid the visitors s».at down on O.e ground. 
T*licy hati ilicir h.tcUs to the Warramunga men and wire about 
five yards from them. After a silence of two or three nduutes 
the women wdio had taken |iart in the ovidnrion, of a ‘u*, nal 
from the same old man, threw forul at the tif4hvoi. The 
strangers caught it, and the women returned tt« iJiesr p’a-'en 
while the visitors ate the food. The Warrumnuga men, wdth 
the exception of three otlicials, then wtihdrew, ThrM* ujllehds 
gave the visitors more food, apologixing for tljc MUiailmeH of tfse 
quantity. After the repast was over, the vkdors were fed to 
camp. In the evening a dance wii« performed in honour of 
their arrival. 

These Attstralh.m imiinrid, porlmps, lltp 

kind of elaborate etiquette by ulueb in 
<iays men everywhere appreaelnui Hriau^er.% 

Hiiiee the ej^lablmh merit of neriled eivili/ed j^Hrieiy 
forma of .Habitation luwe been ufrturily simpiilieiL 
Tliese fomis naturally vary almost in 

dhlerent parta of the world. To oh- eribo alfthe 
vanations would demand a volume. If may Ik! 
noted in general that anmn^^ etpialH saint at 
tend to become brief and .Himjde, while .HalutafJmm 
to .sovereigns by their subjects, or to pmsonn of 
higher rank by those of lower rank, retain much 
elaborate ceremoniousness. 

2. Cmihred equals, as a rule, greet one anof her 
briefly and sirnpfy, though naturally the salutation 
to a friend who” has been long ateent, or to an 
equal to whom one is introduced for the first time,, 
is more elaborate and formal than the greeting 
given^toa comrade with whom one assoeiate>i daily. 
Greetings of the last-mentioned type mmum mmy 

1 Bji^-ncsfer^Gilltti, The Norikem THtm^Cmtrai dmtmiiat 

p. 6760. 
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forms. The ancient Greeks said, Xaipel, ‘Be 
glad ! ‘ Be joyful ! ’ The Eomans said, ‘ Salve / 

‘ Be well ! ‘ Be in good health,’ or, more formally, 

* Salvere juheoj ‘I bid you be well.’ The idea 
underlying this Roman salutation underlies that 
of many modern peoples, though in different 
countries the reference to the health of one’s 
friends is expressed in different ways. Thus in 
English one says, ‘How are you?’, ‘How do you 
do ? or ‘ I hope you are well ? ’ The French say, 
‘ Comvfient vous portez-vous ? ’, ‘ How do you carry 
yourself?’, and the Germans, * Wie bejinden Sie 
sich ?\ ‘ How do you find yourself ? ’ Similarly the 
Arabic ^Salaam aleika,^ ‘Peace be unto thee!’, 
includes the idea of a wish for the health of the 
one saluted, as did the Hebrew ‘ Shalom^ ‘ Peace ! ’ 
Both, however, included much more, as will be 
noted below. 

In common intercourse still less formal greetings 
are generally employed. Thus in English we say, 

‘ Good morning ! ’ (Old English, ‘ Good morrow ! ’), 

* Good day ! ’, or ‘ Good evening ! ’ The Germans 
say,^ ‘ Guten Morgen / ’, the French, ‘ Bon jour I ’, the 
Italians,^ ^ Buono giorno!^ The Arabs of the 
Levant similarly say, ‘ Naharak said I ’, ‘ May your 
day be happy ! ’. ^11 these imply the wish that the 
one saluted may have a happy day or evening. 
Possibly the original meaning was, ‘ May God give 
you a good day I ’ In Occidental lands one replies 
to such a greeting by simply repeating it, but in 
the Levant politeness demands that the response 
shall add something to the original wish. Thus, 
when a friend says, ‘ Naho^rak said ! ’, it is polite to 
reply, * Naharak said wa muharrak ! ’, ‘ May your 
day be happy and blessed ! ’ In Japan the greetings 
among equals are similarly brief. Thus in the 
morning one says to a friend, ‘ Ohayo ! ’, literally, 

‘ Honourably early ! ’; later one says, ‘ Konnickiwa /’, 
literally, ‘ To-day ! ’ ; and in the evening the greet- 
ing is ‘ Oyasuminasai ! ‘Honourably rest !’ In like 
manner in China one says, ‘ Tso shan ! ’, literally, 

‘ Early time ! which is equivalent to * Good morn- 
ing!’, and ^Tso tau!\ ‘Early rest!’, for ‘Good 
night I ’ The Japanese also have a greeting which 
makes inquiry for one’s health — ^ Ikagadesuka?\ 
‘How is it ? ’ In Occidental countries the more formal 
salutations addressed to friends who have been 
long absent or to persons to whom one is introduced 
for the first time are not as a rule crystallized into 
such set phrases as those that have just been con- 
sidered. They express the pleasure of the speaker 
at seeing a friend again or at making the acquaint- 
ance of the stranger ; ‘ I am glad to see you again ! ’, 

‘ I am glad to meet you ! ’, or ‘ I am delighted to see 
you ! ’ The J apanese, when introduced to a stranger, 
say, ‘ Rajimeete ormni kakaiimusu ! ’, literally, ‘ See 
you for the first time ! ’ A young person meeting 
an older person says, * Doka yoroshiku ! ‘ Please in 
your favour ! ’ The Chinese have a form of saluta- 
tion, ‘ Yat y at pat kiu ue sam tsau kai!\ literally, 

‘ One day not see like three falls ! ’, equivalent to 
‘If I do not see you for a day, it is like three 
years ! ’. 

In the Occident, when one receives a call, the 
greetings are soon over and the time is passed in 
conversation upon other topics, but in Syria the 
greetings and inquiries for the guest’s health and 
that of his family last for some time, and during 
the call the conversation will often be interrupted 
by saying the greetings and making the inquiries 
all over again. Among equals the salutations at 
parting are as a rule brief and informal. The 
Greeks employed at times the same phrase as in 
greeting, XaTpe / at others / ‘ Be strength- 

ened ! ’. The Komans said, Vale ! or ‘ Valeas ! 

‘ Be well ! ’, ‘ Be strong ! ’ Akin to thisis the English 
‘ Farewell ! ’, meaning, ‘ May it go well with you ! ’, 
or ‘May you prosper!’ More frequently ‘Good- 


bye ’ is employed. This is believed by many to be 
a corruption of ‘ God be with you ! ’. If this be the 
correct etymology, it has a religious colouring. 
Probably a similar thought underlay the German 
Wiedersehen r and the French ^ Au revoir!^ 
Of similar import was the Hebrew parting saluta- 
tion, ‘Go in peace !’(1 S 20^^), and the modern 
Arabic ^Ma^salamehy ‘With peace ! ’ The Chinese 
say, ‘ Maan maan haang^ ‘ Slowly, slowly walk ! ’, 
or ^ Tsing wooi,' ‘Please return!’ The Japanese 
say, * Sayonarat^ ‘ If it must be so ! ’ 

Along with the words which are uttered in formal 
and impressive salutations there are often physical 
contacts. These vary with different countries and 
with the degree^ of intimacy between the persons 
concerned. In civilized countries the most common 
and universal form of contact is ‘ shaking hands.’ 
The persons performing the salutation grasp each 
other by the right hand and gently shake or press 
the hand thus grasped. The cordiality of the 
salutation may be graded by the vigour or listless- 
ness of the pressure. Another method of express- 
ing cordial salutation frequent among relatives and 
intimate friends is kissing (g.v.), sometimes on the 
cheek, or, in cases of great intimacy, on the 
mouth. In some countries kissing is largely con- 
fined to greetings between women. In Syria men 
as well as women kiss one another, often on both 
cheeks. Sometimes men will grasp one another 
by the shoulders and, without kissing, place the 
head first over one shoulder and then over the 
other. Perhaps this is the modern survival of 
‘ falling on the neck ’ (Gn 33^ 45^^). Still another 
method of physical contact is ‘touching noses.’ 
This is employed among various savage peoples, 
as, e,g,, the Melanesians.^ 

Even when there is no physical contact, any 
salutation which is at all formal is acconipanied 
by a bow or an inclination of the head. This is 
almost universal in modem civilized society, and 
in some parts of the world the custom is very 
ancient. Confucius is said by his disciples to have 
bowed forward when saluting one who was in 
mourning. 2 In Syria a bow is often accompanied 
by a sweeping motion of the right hand towards 
the ground. At other times the hand is made to 
touch one’s breast, lips, and forehead. 

In some countries there is a strict etiquette con- 
cerning salutations. 

* Among modern Moslems one riding should first salute one 
on foot ; one who passes by should first salute a person stand- 
ing or sitting ; a small party those of a large party ; a young 
person should be first saluted by the aged. One wjbio enters a 
house should first salute the people of that house.’ S 

Similarly among the Tikopia of Melanesia 4 *a man who 
wishes to pass another who is sitting down will call out as he 
approaches: “0 mata, matcby* meaning “eye,” and if the 
answer comes “Poi, erau,** “Yes, all right,” he goes by. If 
there are two or more people sitting down, he will say, “ Oto 
mata” and will be answered as before. Several men going 
together ask leave to pass in the same way. A man walks up- 
right, but a woman who is passing bends down slightly with her 
hands between her thighs. If a man went by without the 
proper greeting, it would be supposed that he was angry and 
he would have to return and sit down near those whom he had 
passed. If he explained that this behaviour had been due to 
carelessness, he would be called a fool and his apologies would 
be accepted. . . . When a man goes to visit another at his 
house, he calls out the name of the occupant at some distance, 
and if the latter is at home, the visitor is invited to enter. If 
there is no answer, the visitor will wait for a time and then go 
away. Only near relatives may enter a house without invita- 
tion. Similarly in the Levant a Moslem on approaching the 
house of a neighbour gives a peculiar call in order that the women 
may retire to their own apartments before he enters.’ 

It is not possible to trace in detail the customs of 
salutation among all peoples within the compass of 
an article. Certain forms of etiquette are observed 
throughout the world. Among the peasantry of 

1 See W. H. E. Eivers, The Hist, of Melanesian Society ^ 
i. 806. 

2 Anafecfe, bk. X. ch. xvi. 2 f . 

8 E. W. Rice, OrUntaUsms in Bible Lands, p. 79. 

4 Rivers, p. 824 f. 
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Palestine, e,n., one says to a guest, ‘ F 4 t^^ ‘Enter,’ 
*Fod 4 el / ‘ Welcome ! ‘ Mmhabdl\ ‘ Welcome ! 
or ‘ Miyet markabd / ’, A hundred welcomes ! ’ One 
familiarly asks, ^Kaif halak?\ ‘How are yon?’ 
The reply is, ‘ ^tmidillaW ‘ Praise God I , i.e, 
‘ Praise God I am well,’ the full form of the phrase 
being ‘ Jfumdillah salaamehJ In the early morn- 
ing one greets another with ^ ^ubcthkmn Fl^khairP, 
‘ May your morning he in good [fortune] I to 
which the reply is, ‘ Yd d-hhair^ ‘ Oh, the 
morning is good 1 ’ At evening the greeting is 
‘ Mesaikum Flddmir /’, and the response, * Mead eU 
hhair F At nigtit it is * Lailtak midehl\ ‘May 
your night be happy J ’ ^ 

3. To monarchs, — Superiors and especially 
monarchs are in all countries saluted with much 
greater formality than equals. In the countries 
around the eastern end of the Mediterranean, it 
was customary in ancient times to prostrate one- 
self before a monarch. Thus Araunah, the Jebu- 
site, bowed himself before David with his face to 
the ground (2 S 24 ®^). Not only the foreigner, but 
Nathan, David’s frequent adviser, did likewise 
(IK 1®®), and even David’s favourite wife, Bath- 
sheba Such homage was not, however, 

confined to kings, but was also accorded to prophets 
(see 2 K 2^® 4 ^). Its motive was probably the 
belief that in both kings and prophets a super- 
human spirit dwelt. Physicians are still often 
thus saluted at hospitals in the Levant.^ Perhaps 
this is in part an earnest way of proffering a 
request for healing, just as Esther is said to have 
fallen on her face before Ahasuerus (Xerxes) when 
she wished to make a particularly ur^^ent request 
(Est S®). Where such customs prevailed, it was 
natural that conquered princes should fail on their 
faces and kiss the feet of their conquerors. The 
act was at once an expression of homage and an 
app^l for mercy. Assyrian kings .say again and 
again in their annals that such-and-such a king 
came and kissed their feet, and the Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser III. picture.^ Sua, king of Uikan, 
and Jehu, king of Israel, in the act of doing this. 

Similar customs are found in many other parts 
of the world. Thus among the Melanesians a 
visitor who visits a chief in his house kneels at the 
door and moves towards the chief on his hands and 
knees. When he reaches him, they touch noses in 
the customary manner, and the visitor withdraws 
a pace or two, and sits down cross-legged. No 
other position is allowed in the presence of the 
chief. When the interview is finished, the visitor 
asks permission to go, and leaves on his hands and 
knees in a similar manner, without turning his 
back to the chief. If a man wi.she8 to pass a cliief 
out of doors, he will say, * 0 imtm pa * {tnaf^at 
‘ eye ’ ; * father ’)* The chief will reply, ‘ Flan / 

saere^ opoi!\ ‘All right I Walk, yes/ and the 
man will go by on hands and knees m when ap- 
proaching him.® 

In India similarly deep obeisance has alM'ays 
been performed before a sovereign. Thus we read 
in the Bdm&yana ; 

* And wifch^reetinga and obeisance spake their message calm 

Softsly tell fcheir gentle accents as their happy tale they told. 
Greetings to t^ee, mighty monarch 1 * 

According to the Sakuntala of Kalidasa, the 
Shakespeare of India, it was cu.stoniary for sub- 
jects on approaching a king to shout, ‘ ^lay the 
king be victorious r, ‘0 king, he victorious I or 
‘ May our sovereign be vietoriotis I ’ ® 

In like manner in less efiusiva China the customs, 

1 Of. E. Grant, TM Pmsantr^ qf p. 101 f. 

2 Of. Rice, p. 78. y Uh p. 205. 

* Of. B, 0. butt, Th§ Bmmmm md the eon- 

am$€d into Mnglkh p. 7. 

5 See the ed. pnMished by T. Holnte, hondon, 1W2, pp. 43 
and 70. ^ I 


as we learn from the Anrderts of Confucius, were 
not radically difierent. When Confucius enferoti 
the gate of the palace of the nrince, it “waH with 
body somewhat bent forward, alnnmt as though he 
could not be admitted. When pasning the thrtjne, 
his look would change somewhat ; im would turn 
aside and make a sort of obcusauco, and the words 
that he spoke seemed as though he were dolicient 
in utterance.^ 

At modern European courts the corennmial, 
though less demonstrative than that among many 
of the ancients, neverthehtss fmj>h:oiy.t:v In a 
variety of ways that the sovmv'i;,oi h- not an 
ordinary mortal and must be much more cere- 
moniously saluted. The climax of salututions to 
royal personages is found in the public cenmionieH 
of welcome which are prepared h^r them when they 
pay visits to cities on public occasioiiH or retwrii 
from victories or long absences. A fine literary 
description of such a welcoming salute is foumi in 
the Jidfmyana, in the passage wdiich tells of 
BAma’s return to Ayodhya ; 

< Elephants in golden trappings fchoui&nd and noblet 
bore, 

Chariot cans and gallant chargers speeding by Samy«% 
shore, 

And the serried troops of battle marched with colouri rich 
and brave, 

Proudly o’er the gay procession did Ayodhya's banuirs wave. 

In their stately gilded litters royal dames and danitclsi cann,', 

Queen Kausalya first and foremost, Queen Humitra rich ut 
fame, 

Pious priest and learned Brahman, chief of guild from near 
and tar. 

Noble chief and stately courtier with the wreath and water 
jar. 


Stately march of gallant chargers and the roll of car, 
HMivy tread of royal tuskers and the beat of drum of war. 


Women with their loving greetings, children with their Joy* 
ous cry, 

Toth'ring age and lisping infant hailed the righteous chief 
an<l high. 

Bhamt lifted up hisiLrlanci^s unto Kama atw, 

Unto SIta, unto Uikhsim.an, w.itrd t iio i\; J.p,! **ar, 

And he wafted high his greet iug!« and he iH’mrcd hin plotH 
lay, 

As one wafts the pious mantm to the riling Vmt af Iby I ' » 

Mutatis mulandL% similar of Milutalbut 

iiave occurred in all civilD.ctl count riiw* 'riivy have 
been accorded not to kiug.s alone, hut to pn* ideutH, 
geuoralh, governors, and dintinf^nt'^lu^d YhlUm, 
Balutatiotts given in difiVtreni ciitf^.^iaud cimiitiius 
to visiting delegations himre the (treat War lafgau, 
such as the French delegation to the Cnited Htatos 
of America in May 1017, although they laekiul the 
pofudiar coloitr imparted by themdive'indian bent 
as well as^the religious fiavour^of fhat accorded 
I to Kama, in .spontancmis In^artiness and general 
intercHt resemhled that ticHenbed in the epic. 

4 . In letters.— Halutathms in h^cterHoxIuMC mucti 
the same variation as other griHdirigvM, though ih*iy 
have some peculiarities of their own. Anumg the 
ancient Bomans the sahitati^m in a loiter was 
reduced to a designation of the person iwldre^si^d 
and of the writer of the letter. Thim a letter td 
Cicero, selected at random, begins; AUka 

the ‘*SV standing for .wcio, ‘erdleague.’ A 
letter of Pliny selected in the same way ’ begins ; 
*€. Plinim llvipitUm mm This dignified 

brevity corresponds to the B>ench form, In wideh 
after the name of the person atldrcssoii a 
* Momuur^ or ^ Madmm^ is placed. In very 

I AndeoU, bk. x. cbs. 1-4. « butt, t\ ItW f. 

®S©e Af. 7 *. Qie&mnU Bpktokt^ tU* J. H&ntA'tr 

I 8 ;bs i., kp, ix. 

^PUny, EpMtUamm Utm A’omn, tcl. if* Ktih 

1870, p. mi. 
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formal letters in English the name is followed by 
a simple ‘ Sir ’ or ‘ Madam,’ but it is far more 
common to prefix to the ‘ Sir ’ or ‘ Madam ’ a con- 
ventional ‘ Dear. ’ Similarly the Germans in 
beginning a letter place after the name of the 
person addressed ‘ Mein Herr,' literally ‘ My lord,’ 
though Herr has been attenuated till it means 
simply ‘ gentleman.’ In ancient Babylonia it was 
customary to insert after the address a sentence of 
good wishes. Thus in a letter selected at random 
from the time of the 1st dynasty of Babylon (c. 
2000 B.c.) we find the following beginning: 

‘To Manatum speak, saying: Yamsi-Shamash says: “May 
Shatnash and Marduk make tnee to live 1 ” ' i 

Then the business follows. Most of the letters 
from the time of the Neo-Babylonian and early 
Persian empires (c, 550-450 B.C.) are somewhat 
more elaborate. An equal is addressed as 
* brother,’ a priest as ‘ father.’ Thus a letter taken 
at random begins : 

‘ Letter from Nabu-zira-ibni to Eimut, his brother. May Bel 
and Nabu grant peace unto my brother.’ 

Another runs ; 

‘ Letter from Nabu-zira-ibashshi to the lady SikkO, my sister. 
May Bel and Nabu grant peace and life unto my sister.’ 

Still another : 

‘ Letter from Nabu-suma-ibni unto the priest of Sippar, my 
father. May Bel and Nabu grant peace and life unto my 
father.’ 2 

A somewhat similar form of letter was widely 
employed in the Levant for centuries. A letter 
written from Egypt in 172 B.c. begins : 

* Isias to her brother, greeting : If you are well and other 
things happen as you wish, it would be in accordance with my 
constant prayer to the gods. I too am in good health, and so is 
the boy : and all at home make constant remembrance of you.’® 

In the letters of Paul to the Thessalonians we 
have the same elements expanded. The salutation 
is longer ; the prayer is made more prominent ; 
and the assertion that the recipients of tiie letter 
are constantly borne in mind is more emphatic. 
Still another letter from Egypt may be cited to 
show the frequent recurrence of the religious ele- 
ment in such salutations : 

* Ammonios to his sister Tachnumi, much greeting : Before 
all things 1 pray that you may be in good health, and each day 
I make the act of worship for you.’^ 

The classical Arabic form of greeting in a letter 
is given in the story of Bilkis, in the letter which 
Solomon is said to have written the Sabiean 
queen ; 

‘ From the servant of Allah, Solomon son of David, to Bilkis 
queen of Saba. In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the 
Gracious ! Peace upon all those who follow the right guidance I 
As to what follows ’ 8 (then follows the business in hand). 

Epistolary salutations present an endless variety. 
The above are but a few examples. 

As in the case of oral greetings, the salutations 
m letters addressed to monarchs are more elaborate 
and tend to greater adulation. The following is 
typical of the beginnings of letters addressed to 
Assyrian kings of the Sargonid dynasty : 

*To the king my lord, thy servant Ishtar-iddin-apla, chief of 
the astronomers of Arbela, makes report to the king, my lord. 
May Nabu, Matduk, and Ishtar of Arbela be gracious to the 
king, my lord.’ ® 

There are many variations in detail. The climax 
of adulatory addresses to sovereigns is reached in 
the letters sent by Syrian vassals and officials in 
the 14th cent. B.c. to their overlord, the king of 
Egypt. One of these runs : 

‘Rib- Adda sends to his lord, the king of countries, the 


1 Of. A. Ungnad, Bdbylonisclie Brief e aus der Zeit der 
Hammurapi-Dynastie, Leipzig, 1914, no. 175. 

2 Of. R. O. Thompson, Late Babylonian Letters, London, 1906, 
p. 12 a. 

3 Of. Bxp„ 5th ser., viii. [1898] 164. 4 p, 166 . 

5 Of. R. Briinnow, Chrestomathie aus arabischen Prosa- 
schriftstellem, Berlin, 1895, p. 8. 

6 From F. Delitzsch, Assyrische LesestueJe^, Leipzig, 1912, 
p. 92. 


great king, the king of battle. May Ba’alat of Gebal give power 
to the king, my lord. At the feet of my lord, my sun-god, 
seven times and seven times I fall 1 ’ (then the business which 
called forth the letter is taken up).i 

In all monarchical countries letters to the sovereign 
are of course begun in a more formal way than 
letters to one’s equals, though in Occidental 
countries and in modern times such adulation as 
was expressed to the kings of Egypt is lacking. 
The correspondence of one monarch with another 
(unless they are of close kin, as in modern Europe) 
has probably always been attended with greater 
formality than that between piuvate persons. The 
El-Amarna letters afford us glimpses of the earliest 
royal international correspondence of which we 
know. Kings greeted one another as follows : 

‘To Kadashman-Kharbe king of Karduniash (Babylon), my 
brother, speak saying : Nimmuria (Amenophis in.), the great 
king, king of Egypt, thy brother. With me there is peace (01 
health). With thee may there be peace (or health) ; to thy 
house, to thy wife, to thy sons, to thy princes, to thy horses, 
to thy chariots, in the midst of thy lands may there be peace 
(or health)! ’2 

The salutations of the Babylonian king and the 
king of Mitanni to the king of Egypt are varia- 
tions of this formula. 

The salutations at the conclusions of letters 
differ greatly in different countries and with 
different individuals. Letters written in ancient 
Babylonia and Assyria contained no salutation at 
the end; when the business part was completed, 
the epistle broke off abruptly. The Homans at 
the close of a letter wrote a simple * Vale ! ’ At 
the end of many letters written in kolvti Greek 
salutations are sent by the writer to friends of the 
recipient or members of his family. The term 
empoyed is dawd^ofiaL, ‘I welcome,’ ‘I greet,’ ‘I 
salute.’ ^ It is employed in the Gospels, where the 
disciples are bidden to salute the house which 
they entered (Mt 10^®). Similar greetings ex- 
pressed by the same word are found in the Epistles 
of Paul (see, e.ff., Ko 16^^*, 1 Co 16^®**)* In addition 
to such greetings Greek letters usually concluded 
with a farewell expressed by some form of the 
verb (>(bvvvfji,i, * I strengthen,’ * I make strong.’ 
Thus the letter sent by the Church at Jerusalem 
to the Christians of Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia 
(Ac 15^"^®} ends with a simple ^ppcxxrde, * Farewell.’ 
Later Christian usage expanded this. Thus 
Ignatius concludes his letter to Polycarp with 
ippo3(r$€ iv T(p Kvplcp, ‘ Farewell in the Lord.’ In the 
papyri the formula is often expanded as ippQaOat 
(T€ eiixoiJ-aL, ‘I pray that you may be strong,’^ 
ippuxrrei croL edxofJ-ai ttoXXois * It be 

strengthened to you I pray many times.’® The 
Japanese write, * Oomni gotaisetsuni,' ‘Take care 
of your honourable body.’ In the Occident such 
salutations have shrunk to an expression of ‘ good 
wishes,’ ‘ kind regards,’ an assurance of the writer’s 
* sentiments tris distinguish or some equivalent 
formula. Often this is accompanied by a * Good- 
bye,’ * Au revoirh or * Auf Wiedersehenh 

5. The religious element is prominent in many 
of the salutations which have been noted above. 
All those which call upon God or some god to bless 
or to give health breathe a religious atmosphere. 
This atmosphere is wide-spread ; it is found in 
some degree in most parts of the world, though it 
is much more prominent among some peoples than 
among others. There is very little, if any, of it in 
Japanese salutations. One such Chinese salutation 
is known to the writer : ‘ Foo shat tstmk fok fai ho 
tseung taif ‘ The gods bless you and make you 
grow very fast. ’ In Spain, when one wishes to deny 

1 From O. Schroeder, Die Thontafeln von El-Amama, no. 
66, in Vorderasiatische Schrifidenkmaler, xi., Leipzig, 1914. 

2 Of. J. A, Knudtzon, Die EUAmama Tafeln, Leipzig, 1912, 
no. 1. 

3 Of., e,g., B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynehu 
Papyri, I^ondon, 1898-1914, x. no. 1296. 

4 Lb, viii. no. 1160. ® Lb. no. 1168. 
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a beggar, he says, ‘Pardon brother ! ’ or ‘ May God 
relieve you I ’ The beggar answers, ^ * Go, your 
worships, with God ; another time it will be/ 

Certain religions, such as early Christianity and 
Muhammadanism, introduced new elements into 
salutations or gave new empliasis to old ones. The 
influence of early Christianity upon salutations is 
patent to one who compares early Christian letters 
with other letters of the tiitie* This diflerenee is 
most manifest in letters addressed to groups of 
people or to churches. Thus in the Epistles of 
Paul the ordinary is displaced by the bene- 

diction : ‘ Grace to you, and peace, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ' (Ro ; of. also 
1 Co P, 2 Co P, Gal P, Eph P, Ph Col P). 
Similarly in place of the farewell ^ppuxrde he em- 
ployed a benediction. It varies in different Epistles 
more than the greeting at the beginning does, but 
nearly always contains the phrase, ‘ The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you,' 

The letters of Ignatius of Antioch contain a 
variety of salutations. Like Paul, he introduces 
considerable theology into his descriptions of the 
churches addressed, but his actual salutations are 
much more varied than those of Paul. 

Tliusto the Smyrnseans he employs trXetoya vatpuut ‘Much 
greeting’; to the Trallians he says, ‘Whom 1 greet in the 
fullness in the apostolic manner anci pray for much Joy ’ (evvoftow, 
irXetora the Magnesians, ‘In whom [viz. Jesus 

Christ) may you have much Joy ’ (wA^tora xaipetv J hut 

to the Philadelphians, ‘ Whom I greet (acrtra^o/xat) in the blood 
of Jesus Christ, which is an eternal and abiding Joy.’ 

His final salutations also differ from those in 
heathen letters of the time. 

Thus to the Smyrnseans he says, ‘ Farewell [or be strong — 
ippoitrSe] in the grace of God’ ; to the Philadelphians, ‘ Farewell 
in Jesus Christ, our common hope’ ; to the Magnesians, ‘Fare- 
well in divine unity, possessing no party spirit, which is Jesus 
Christ*; to the Tralhans, ‘Farewell in Jenas Christ, being in 
subjection to the bishop as to the commandment, likewise also 
to the presbyter; and each of you love one another with 
undivided heart. My spirit sanctifies itself for you, not only 
now, hut when I attain to God (for I am still in danger), hut 
faithful is the Father in Jesus Christ to fulfil my desire and 
yours ; in whom may we be found blameleiwi I * 

As time passed, this exuberance of Christian 
greeting in some degree subsided, but still Christian 
epistolary greeting retained a character of its own. 
The letters of Augustine, e.^., begin with the 
salutation * In Domino mlniem.' As in the letters 
of Paul and Ignatius of Antioch, many adjectives 
and sometimes some theology are introduced into 
the description of the person addressed, but, how- 
ever much of this there may be, the real address 
usually concludes with the salutation ‘ In Domino 
salutem.^ The parting salutations of the letters 
of Augustine are exceedingly varied. Sometimes 
they end with a benediction, sometimes with a 
simple ^ Anuni’^ sometimes with a salutation such 
mz ^ So into et pignm paciSf quod Domino TUo 
mstro adjuvanU fdiciUr aeccpkti m dUextionc 
qua dcheo* at times they conclude abruptly 
without salutation. 

Again passing over several centuries and taking 
the letters of Bernard of Clairvaux as an example, 
we find numerous instances where there is rever- 
sion to the old Roman form. Thus one letter 
begins, ^Jkmardm adbm Clarm’VallUy Honiano 
suoj quod another, * Thmnoo dilocto 

Bornmdm, pwdfdio"^ At other times he recurs 
to the formula of Augustine, ‘ In Domino salutcm ' 

1 Of. PL xxxUi. lOia. s Ib. 1020. 

3 Of. t&. dxxxii. 240. 4 lb. 242;, 

6 Ib. 225. 


still again he varies this with such phrases a« 
^Sahttmn plurimam Formal salutations 

at the end of the letter he usually omits. 

It is clear from these examples that for a time 
at least Christianity imparted a religious flavour 
peculiarly its own to epistolary salutations, in- 
deed, in circles that are particularly pious some 
attempts are still made to retain sometiiing of this 
flavour. Such writers begin letters * Dear brother ' 
and conclude them with * Yours in the Lord * or a 
similar phrase. 

The colouring that Muhammadanism imparted 
to epistolary salutations has been already iniii<!ate<i 
by the quotation made from the story of Bilk is 
(above, § 4). Islam has, however, imparted a 
relimous significance to one old Seiuitii* greeting, 

‘ S^aaimh alct%k!\ ‘ Peace (or health) be to you ! *, 
to which the proper reply is, ‘ W a alaih salmttmk ! \ 

‘ And to you be peace 1 ' This is regarderi as a 
proper greeting among believers, but it m thought 
not quite right to say it to foreigners. When one 
meets Bedu or Muslims from the desert, who 
seldom come in contact with foreigners, one may, 
even though a Christian, receive this greeting, but 
in the towns, where the inhabitants are sophisti- 
cated, one will be saluted with * Hakarak mid P or 
some phrase to which no religious inttfrpretation 
could possibly attach. When the Bedd meet 
one another, they often employ the salutation 
‘ Gawwdk I \ an abbreviation of ‘ OaumdU Allah / 

‘ May Allah give you strength ! ' SometimcB the 
invocation 01 peace is varied thus: *' Allah gmal* 
Umahi\ ‘ Allan preserve y<m in ]E>eace I ' ® 

6. National characteristics are often strikingly 
manifest in salutations. One needs only to glance 
at the difierence between a list of Japanese saluta- 
tions and a similar list of those employed in the 
Levant to be convinced of this. The Japanese 
greetings are non-religious and self-reKtrained ; 
they are polite but dignified. Those of ilte Levant 
often exhibit great religiosity and servility. Per- 
haps it is not quite accurate to call these national 
characteristic^ as they are in the I.teviwit coiifined 
to no one nation ; in this region race hm nniigletl 
with race as in a great melting-pot until the forms 
of salutation have in some tlcgree bmmie tho j^of 
a region rather than a naiitm. ft hn> bom mid 
that the characteristics of Wi*^rorn pt^uplcrt are 
also revealed by their gret-tings. Idm.^ I ho French 
* Comment vom poHoz-mus P Isdrays the French 
feeling for artistic effect. The bi>rma,ii ‘ tVk 
htdinacn Su skhP is prompted by the Timtfune 
tendency to introspection ; one wisIiom to kmnv 
what his neighbour discovers when he turnn hm 
outer consciousn<^88 in upon his Ego, The Em(ilsh 
and American ‘ How do y<m do T revcfiL t In* -oeifd 
iKjut towards work and imtivity ; the .Htamlurd of 
wellbeing is efficient work. 


UTsaAfima— B. spencer and F. v/***i„*«, .f 
Tnim p/Cmtral Amtralia, hcision, miL xlx 


' ‘ " W, II. H. 


Rivers, TU HUt &f Mtlmmkin Huairtu, C.'oobr.Ui#^t, 

8o5lf., ^24f, ; E, Grant, Peomntrp u/ Ikwmn, 

pj>. 1^165 ; A. Janssen, Coniumm Amken mt p 4 tm 
f^Moqb, Faris, mm, p. 270 ff. ; E. W, HSce, 

Bible Lands, FhilmWphia, 1010, cbs. xL xit. ; E. C. Dntt, Thm 
M armyam and Mahabhnmta wndemrd intn Bmlhh 
in ‘ E^ryman’8 library,’ London and N#>w Vork, UUa, tm, 

168 ; Thp AncUecU of Oonfamm, bk. x. (e.g., ha naurf. 
Tendon and New York, 1900, In *LiU*mt«rf of tho nrkmV 
«enes, ed. E. Wilson). GEOROE A. BarTU.V. 


^ Cf. PL clxxxii, 228. 

Jaussen, Couturms dm Arabm au pays 4^ Mmk 

p. 279f. * 
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Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 109. 
Buddhist (C. A. F. Bhys Davids), p. 110. 
Christian (T. B. Kilpatrick), p. 110. 

Eg^yptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 131. 

Greek and Roman.— See Mysteries (Greek, 
etc.) and (Roman). 


Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 132. 
Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 137. 
Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 138. 
Mithraic.— See Mithraism. 

Muslim (E. Sell), p. 148. 

Teutonic (S. G. Youngert), p. 149. 


SALVATION (Assyro-Babylonian).— Notwith- 
standing all the inscriptions or a religious nature 
left by the Assyro-Babylonians, there are few 
which show^ any really spiritual conception of the 
future life in which the pe^le believed, and the 
state of existence therein. The belief which they 
had in heaven and hell (‘the land of No-retum^) 
was a very different one^ from that of Christian 
theology, though the latter is based upon the 
teaching of the Hebrews (who were likewise 
Semites) among whom Christianity had its origin. 
In one thing, however, the creed of the Baby- 
lonians and our own are in agreement — the 
necessity for salvation from the pains of hell. 
Their conception of that place, however, differed 
considerably from the views which Christians hold. 
The hell of the Babylonians was apparently not a 
place of fire and brimstone, in which the un- 
righteous were tormented, but simply a domain of 
ignominious existence, ‘ where dust was their 
nourishment, and their food mud.’ Both creeds, 
however, have felt the necessity of salvation from 
this undesirable abode, whatever its torments and 
its miseries may have been conceived to be. 

The Babylonians, therefore, like the Christians, 
found a belief in the existence of a * merciful God ’ 
needful, the deity in question being Merodach,* 
though the adjective {r^minu) could probably be 
applied to other divinities of their pantheon. In 
both cases the right to accord salvation was based 
upon self-sacrifice ; but, unlike Christ, Merodach 
did not submit to anything resembling the death 
of the Cross — his self-sacrifice was the conflict 
waged by him ® on behalf of Creation as a whole, 
and the shedding of his blood ^ in order that man- 
kind might come into being. 

It is doubtful whether the Babylonians held the 
dogma of original sin. That some isolated sect 
may have believed in this is not only possible, but 
probable. In this connexion it is to be noted that 
the Babylonians seem to have thought that the sin 
or misdeed which brought upon a man the anger 
of the gods might possibly have been an in- 
voluntary one. He might, without knowing, have 
eaten of some forbidden thing or have trampled 
upon some sacred object. And not only might 
the sin have been committed unawares, but the 
deity sinned against might be one whom he did 
not know. These involuntary sins, with others 
which were not so, were expiated by punishment 
in this world ; hence the need of litanies and 
prayers to excite the divine being’s commiseration 
and pardon, so that the sin that a man had sinned 
might turn to good, and the misdeed that he had 
committed might be carried away by the wind. 
No second expiation, in all probability, was in 
such a case regarded as being necessary ; and it 
may likewise be supposed that, if a man had 
already been saved from the effects of his^ sins in 
this world, no saving power needed to be invoked 
on his behalf in the world to come. 

Another aspect of the question of salvation and 
divine disfavour, however, is to be found in the 
final tablet of the Gilgames legend, which gives 


1 Bm MRE ii m 3 jj. ii. m f , 

» J6* iv. 129, ti. 644. 

4T. G. 3?incjies, The OT in the Light of MUt, JReeord^^ p. 28. 


descriptions of the two states of happiness and 
misery, and regards the two differing treatments 
accorded to the dead (in this case a warrior) 
as being due to the consideration whether the 
departed had received due burial or not.^ But 
there was apparently something more than this — 
he had to die the death of the [? righteous], or the 
like. The happy warrior, who had fallen in 
battle, supported by his father and mother and 
attended by his wife, reposed in the resting-place 
of [? the just], pure (holy) water was given him to 
drink, and the food which he ate was probably of 
the same sacred nature. 

The above is followed by the second picture. 
The spirit {Sdimmu) of him whose corpse had been 
thrown down on the plain reposed not in the earth. 
Apparently it remained, in this case, without a 
caretaker, and was compelled to subsist on the 
leavings of the dish and the remains of the food 
which was thrown into the street (? in the great 
city of the under world, presided over by Eres-ki- 
gal and Nergal, her spouse). It is clear that the 
spirits of the departed, saved and unsaved, needed 
nourishment, like their contemporaries and de- 
scendants who still inhabited the earth. 

These details seqm to have been given by the 
spirit of Enkidu (Ea-bani) to his old friend and 
master, Gilgames, when the former was allowed to 
visit earth again and communicate what he had 
seen in the regions below. But the ideal of exist- 
ence is that announced by Ut-napisti“^ in the 
Flood-story which forms the 11th tablet of that 
same series. In this ^ the Babylonian Noah states 
that he intended, on account of the hatred of 
Enlil, the ‘ older B61,’ in whose territory he could 
no longer dwell, to descend to the Abyss, the 
abode of Ea (Cannes) his lord, where he would 
henceforth constantly dwell. This view of the 
life beyond the grave seems to have been that 
generally accepted by the Sumero- Akkadians of 
Babylonia during the final centuries of the 3rd 
millennium B.C., and probably later. When a 
man died, it was said that his god took him to 
himself, and we may therefore suppose that there 
were as many heavens or abodes of bliss as there 
were great gods in the Babylonian pantheon. 
Every good man (i.6. every man after nis god’s 
ovm heart) was regarded as going and dwmling 
evermore with the deity whom heliad worshipped 
and served faithfully during his lifetime. Each 
god thus became a saviour, and had for his faithful 
servants his own special salvation — even Nergal, 
the king of the under world, in whose abode the 
hero Etana ^ seems finally to have dwelt. 

The word for ‘salvation’ in Semitic Akkadian 
(Babylonian), when found, will probably be some 
form of Sz&bu, ‘to escape.’ For ‘to save’ the 
Shaphel (or Shuphul) was used, as in Aramaic: 
A£iur-Siziba{n)m, ‘ Assur, save me ’ ; Nabfl-Sizih* 
{anm)y ‘Nebo, save (me),’ etc., also Mu^Szib^ 
Marduky ‘Merodach is a saviour,’ etc., with such 
feminines m MuUzibtu^y ‘ She who saves,’ in which 
a goddess’s name is understood. \JEter\a gamdl 4 
Siizubu Udty ‘ Jhou knowest (how to) protect, spare, 
and save (O Samas) ’ ; Yd;ti NabH^na'id sar Bdbili 

1 ERE ii. 316. a HnchesS, p. 102. 

sjBRKii. 316». 
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ina hi'tn Uuti-ka rahtti Mzihanni-ma balntn 'hriu 
rtiqdti ana Hriktl Surka^\ * As for me, Naborikius, 
king of Babylon, save me (0 Bin), from sin against 
thy great divinity, and give (me), as a gift, to live 
to remote days.’ Thus prays the learned restorer 
of the temple of the moon at Mugheir (Ur of the 
Chaldees), the restorer of many temples, of divers 
gods, thus becoming a candidate with many deities 
for the reward of salvation in their heavenly 
abodes, 

Litbeaturb. — F riedrich Delitzsch, Assprisckes Uandworter- 
huch, Leipzig', 1806, p. 85a ; T. G. Pinches, The ()T in the 
Light of the Ilutorical liecords and Lege^uis of Aeitgna and 
Babylonia,^ London, 1008, pp, 49-62, The Meligion of Babylonia 
and Aasyriat do. 1900, p. 120 fit. T, &. PINCHES. 

SALVATION (Buddhist). — As meaning (1) 
well-being won and held against disaster, (2) as- 
surance and realization of blissful security here- 
after, salvation is a structural idea in Buddhism 
no less than in other religions. The facts of suher- 
ing and of death wherever there is life, the nossi- 
hility of escape from all three for all living tilings 
— ^th'ese are corner-stones of Buddhist doctrine. 
But the question of ultimate safety is developed in 
accordance with the evolutionary and non-animistic 
standpoint of that doctrine. 

The word ‘salvation’ has its counterpart in the 
terras su-v-atthi or soithi and sotthiblulva (‘ well- 
being,’ ‘ health/ salm, * safe/ and * safety ’), and 
khema, or yogakkhe^na^ * security, ’ ‘ salvation. * See, 
e.g.f the refrain i 

Btena mceena mvatthi hotu 1 
* By this truth salvation may tbsire be I * 

in the Mdtdnd-mtta of the SuUa-Nipdta and 
Kkuddaka-pdiha I and in the 3fangala-mUa of 
the same works : 

•They who such things have don© are nowhere worsted. 
Everywhere they go to salvation * (or * walk in safety,' eotthiifjii 
gaeckanti^f 

where ‘salvation’ and ‘safety’ refer to present 
and future. Or, again, the frequent references in 
the anthologies of the Canon, such an : 

* O would tlmt I who hourly waste might change 
For tliat which ne'er decays -w'ho mar burn 
Might change for that ijool bibs, e'en for the peace 
That pasiseth all, safety beyond compare ! 

Make the© 

Adept in the path to sure salvation leading. 

Yea, to the mighty haven doth It wend ; 

High peace it brings and bliss lies at the ©nd,'l 

In these verses ‘safety/ ‘salvation/ ‘haven* are 
all equivalents of [vogak] Ichema, And the two 
terms are combined in a mttaoj tlw Anguttara^^ 
Nikdyaf where a layman asks Ananda the Elder 
whether there is any one thing (or doctrine, 
dhamnia) where {m) an earnest devoted member 
of the order could win emancipation, or eradicate 
the or win ultimate yogakkhemm, Ananda 

replies in terms of mental training of eleven stages. 
The layman exclaims that, whereas, if he were in a 
burning house, one door would sujffiice ‘to make 
himself safe {mtthim)^* he had now learnt of eleven 
doors to the * ambrosial ’ ^ whereby safety was at- 
tainable. 

To these terms should be added that of ‘ refuge * 
(lit. * resort/ mraim). To confess that he ‘ takes 
refuge in the Buddha, the Norm, the Order* is tlie 
first step of every Buddhist layman or religiense in 
the path W salvation,® And the Sutta literature 
abounds in similar figures illustrafcing life as 

1 0. A, F- Bhyfi Davids, Bmkm of the Marly BhiMhiste^ % vols., 
London, 1910-iS, il verses B2, 416, 422, 

2v. 842 f. 

» The poisons of sense-desires, renews fife, opihlons ox error, 
and nescience, 

4 Amafflt, lit, the *not-dead/ ‘immortal,' a word e^iuivalent 
to * salvation,' but implying not safety so much os * the divine,' 
or ‘ bliss,' and, in its amt intentioft, like 4MSp«<rt«, a heavenly 
elixir. 

& Khuddaha^p^hat t » Tinaya TmU^ i xfil) tlS* 


perilous and pointing to the preHsing ncctl of setsk- 

xng salvation, 

(doming from terms to meaning, we fiml that 
salvation in Buddhism is, uliimaieiy, esetape from 
dukkhay Le* from Bulfering, pain, mistiry, norrenv, 
proximately, from the insls, enmity, and stupidity 
that inevitably entail mdlering, however much 
they may induce transient delights or Hatisfaeditm. 
These causes of dnkkha are cmistantly icpn-put-’d 
as dangerous, not because, as a body of ‘sin/ they 
set man at enmity with a deity, but because tht*y 
hold him in bondage to misery jkav or hereafter. 
Thus ‘salvation/ for a Buddliist, is a state of 
sentient existence conceived as freeil from dukkiui. 
Nor is the sentient, conceived as tlms freed in a 
future life, considered as a saved ‘son!’ or de- 
tached entity. Balvation as fruition is the 
pleasanter environment in some hejiven, the 
happier mental processes set going afresh in a suit- 
able celestial mind-and-body, which are the result- 
ants of previous mental activity. But such salva- 
tion is relative only. In a celestial rebirth €lukkhrt 
is driven far aw'ay, for the chief sorrtnv is decay, 
disease, death, and the gods {L$* the tHmitmmities 
of happily relxorn persons) live well and long. But 
eventually death comes again, for life is, in its 
essence, growth followed by decay. Ami the only 
final salvation is to end life, eithi*r a« nrlmt on 
earth or as a god in some immaterial heaven. Of 
the ultimate destiny of those who accomplish the 
final going out, or parinibhdna^ as of ilame in 
water, the scriptures speak in solemn triumph, but 
do not speculate. Neither the words nor the con- 
cepts of life apply. 

* Nowh«*r© Ih ine:isur« for mo i^one to oblivion, 

That wh<:rt‘i*,v \vv of hlsn— that no longer. 

Wholly cut iirv .'til of our knowing, 

Cut ojf the chamK'ls-. <^1 every one/* 

* Wh<»e range i» in the Void and th' Umiiarked 

And Uberty : ae flight of birda In air 

So hard in it to tnw'.k th© trail of hiia.'-' 

'Set free from hojuls, h.ippe urel vt»M t-f u ; 

Jlhn gods and m<*n, h.^n* fu* tins ( arUi » . • ■:* .• r 

Or in the heiw'ns, :» every “’.ph' re of hr-u. 

Seeking they «©«'k vajn}>, will n-n. hnu hinn/® 

LiYSRAtimis.*— C. A. F. Rhys Davids, (ttmm t’nt 

vereity Ubrnry), I^mion, 1912, eh. vit. The atnl transla- 
tions quoted in tlie art. are pwlfliwhed by the I’nii Tr\t 
On the eubjeotof of salvation and the riwntnf 

®e© S. Z. Aiui|: and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
wrsif (the Katmpomfrn), London, HHCk t»p. |?7, 

€. A. F, Hiivh Bavids. 

SALVATION (Clidstian).— This article does 
not intrude into the domain of exegeiical or 
doctrinal theology. It attempts to follow, thnmgh 
tlie Iiistory of Israel and through tlioperh^il covered 
by the NT, the experience of wdvathwi. The 
point of view from which it lum b<wi written, m 
well as the conclusion which it to c^taldbh, 
is the unity and continuity ol the expcrimce, m 
well as its vital and growing quality. 

I. TITB BXBBMiBBCE OF SALVATiOF m mJS 
ffiSTOBT OF Its Interpreters.— An 

older method of study went to the OT to <llseovar 
what it had to say of all topics which theology Imd 
defined, and particularly how its utterances antici- 
pated and illustrated conclusions at which dog- 
matic h^ arrived,^ Such a method was, no doubt, 
mechanical, and inevitably miwed the vividness 
and fullness with which the OT presents tlie great 
varieties of religion. But it did grasp one fact of 
first-rate importance, viz. the unity ol the UT as 
a statement of the salvation experienced In Israel 
and set forth by its great religious teachers. Its 
error Jay in its conception of unity as bare logical 
identity, to which the actual increases brought by 

1 Sutta^Mip&tdy ver« lOtS. 

Marly Buddhi$t4y il ; Piulm of the Mrethrm^ 

» O. A. F* Bby» DavMs, MindrM Bayingty leaden, XSIT, I* ». 
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the discipline of centuries are indifferent and irre- 
levant. It ought to be possible to conserve the 
truth of this older view without being misled by 
its rigid and abstract scheme. 

The^ historical and critical method of study has 
established what the least technically trained mind 
never failed to discover, viz. that the OT is a 
history, the history of a salvation, which had very 
rude and even crude beginnings, which grew in 
ethical quality and religious meaning, till it was 
ready under the quickening force of new influences 
to enter upon a further historic development, of 
which the NT is the literary record and the whole 
subsequent history of man the rich and varied 
consequence. It is literal fact that the salvation 
which, in the Christian gospel, has penetrated to 
the confines of the world, and is producing pro- 
found and revolutionary changes among all races 
of men, had its historic origin in the experience of 
a group of tribes which entered Palestine from the 
desert and occupied it in the name of Jahweh, 
their God. 

It is in this experience, and in this only, that 
the significance and value of Israel for the moral 
rogress of mankind consist. The point of interest 
oes not lie in the customs prevalent in Israel, 
which differed little from those of surrounding 
peoples; or in the details of legislation, which 
may have been copied from the laws of nations 
somewhat higher in the scale of material civiliza- 
tion ; or in the apparatus of worship, which, in 
the earlier periods at any rate, had little _ in it 
that was unique or distinctive; or even in the 
ideas entertained by Hebrews regarding creation, 
cosmogony, or similar subjects, which seem to 
have been drawn from the common stock of 
Semitic reflexion upon the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. Our valuation of Israel’s history depends 
entirely on its whole scope, and on the tendency 
manifested in its whole development. An observer 
of its earlier stages would have found nothing to 
indicate its future course. He would have noted 
merely one more Semitic people, and would have 
predicted no more than an ordinary political 
career, including possibly a period of imperial ex- 
pansion, followedf by swift decay and complete 
extinction. In one sense, indeed, such a predic- 
tion, made so easily and so confidently, would 
have been sound ana accurate. Israel snowed no 
more political genius than its neighbours and 
rivals, and shared in the disasters that overtook 
the Oriental world. All this estimate and pre- 
diction, however, would have been superficial, and 
would have missed the heart of Israel’s historic 
value. Beneath the casing of customs and culture 
and philosophical opinion, apart from, and deeper 
than, the surface movements that led through 
calamity to ruin, there was a life of the spirit, for 
which it is no more than plain justice to claim 
absolute uniqueness. It could not have been pre- 
dicted from the phenomena attendant upon Israel’s 
origin, it could not have been inferred from any 
qualities displayed by Israel at any stage of its 
career, that, as the ages rolled by, there would 
have been developed a conscience singularly en- 
lightened and sensitive, clear to discern everlasting 
moral verities, and drastic in self-analysis and 
self-condemnation, together with an extraordinary 
power of moral recovery, and a conviction, deeper 
even than the sense of sin and failure, of the 
presence and action, in all the long tragedy of 
Israel’s political destruction, of a purpose at once 
omnipotent and redemptive. Yet this is precisely 
what did happen ; and this is the pre-Chrptian 
stage of that salvation which, through the Christian 
Church, has become the permanent possession of 
the race and is gradually being communicated to 
the whole world. 


The history of such a salvation was, as we have 
said, unpredictable from the standpoint of its 
beginning. It was also unnoticed ^ by the vast 
majority of those who took part in its onward 
movement. Even very sophisticated and self- 
conscious people are not ^ continually reflecting 
upon the lives they are leading day by day. They 
act for the most part automatically ; other incidents 
of life flow by in a kind of dream. Conceive, then, 
how few, in an age long previous to the intense 
subjectivism which is our inheritance, were capable 
of estimating the nature of the forces which moved 
in their national history or of discovering their direc- 
tion. The multitudes of men and women which 
made up the Israel of these early times were no 
more intelligent or introspective than the modern 
fdlahm who till the same fields where their remote 
ancestors carried on a scarcely less primitive agri- 
culture. At the same time, two points are to be 
noted. First, these simple and unknowing souls 
were experiencing, to the extent of their capacity, 
the salvation of which they had such dim and 
shallow apprehension. They lived by things of 
which they could give no adequate account. He 
who toiled in vineyard or wheatfield and brought 
his offering to Jahweh, and, if need were, died 
in defence of his wife and children, was ‘ being 
saved,’ and was proving a living link in the chain 
which binds the dim apprehensions of primitive 
times to the richer and clearer experiences of the 
Christian believer. Second, not all in Israel, even 
in the very early stages of its advance, were thus 
spiritually unawakened. In the history of Israel, 
as in ail history, we have to reckon with person- 
ality. That there should arise in any nation at 
any time a man who is able to lift himself above 
the stream of incident and event in which most of 
his contemporaries are submerged, and to grasp 
the significance of a history which to most other 
men is blind or misleading, is very wonderful. 
All attempts to explain such a man fail. This 
wonder stands out in the history of Israel, not to 
be missed or explained away. The prophets under- 
stood: that is their greatness. In the mirror of 
their consciousness we discern the meaning of 
Israel’s history. They are not students of the 
history, painfully piecing together its chronicles, 
and precariously drawing deductions. Nor are 
they makers of the history in the sense in which 
inonarchs and conquerors make or mar the fortunes 
of men. Their function, in reference to their 
nation, is more intimate, and their influence more 
profound and far-reaching. Their experience is 
that of the people to whom they belong, with all 
the difference that lies between consciousness and 
unconsciousness, between clear sight and purblind 
vision, and with the yet wider difference between 
subjection to an unknown purpose and devotion 
to a purpose recognized with deep intuition and 
accepted, with entire consecration, as the vocation 
of life. Their salvation is the salvation of Israel. 
They, like the humblest of their fellow-country- 
men, are being educated and trained in the moral 
life. Salvation means for them, as for others, a 
moral discipline. In them, however, in virtue not 
so much of greater religious susceptibility as of 
greater willingness to obey a higher guidance, the 
salvation proceeds at a swifter rate and reaches 
nobler results. 

As we read the story of their inner life, we see 
what no observer could have predicted — the 
intended issue of Israel’s history. Not to create a 
State or Empire, but to make men like these, is 
the teleology of Israel’s strange and infinitely 
tragic career. This is the salvation of which Israel 
was meant to be the recipient and the exponent-— 
the creation of just such a character related in this 
manner to God, marked by such communion wdth 
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Him, and allowing in life and conduct the ethical 
fruit of such divine fellowship. The prophets 
were themselves * saved ’ with a salvation which is 
not static, but dynamic, and exerts upon and 
through its recmients a moral energy which is 
inexhaustible. Their salvation,^ accordingly, is not 
merely a high degree of tliat which was common to 
all Israelites. It becomes, in their experience of 
it, the condition under which salvation is possible 
as an experience for all. Being saved themselves, 
they become the saviours of those whose life they 
share, as being with them members of Israel. 

They have a message to deliver to their fellows. 
They have much moral and religious truth to 
communicate. Their duty was, as one of their 
titles signilies, to interpret for the ignorant and 
unenlightened the divine principles immanent in 
the history of Israel. But the supreme service 
that they rendered to their people was the life they 
lived. JBy it they illustrated the meaning of the 
divine salvation, and proved its reality. By it, 
moreover, they mediated that salvation to their 
people. Salvation became, in the life and ministry 
of these men, a fact of the moral order. Through 
them and their actions and sufferings God was 
approaching Israel, in the energy of His redeem- 
ing purpose. To cleave to them, to obey their 
counsels, and to breathe their spirit was salvation 
for the whole body of the people, or, failing a 
national obedience, for such circles as might permit 
the prophetic spirit to permeate and govern them. 
Such is the fact of salvation, as it presents itself 
in the history of Israel and in that interpretation 
of the history, given by prophetic men, wdiicli we 
find in the OT. It is an experience which rises 
from rudimentary forms towards great spiritual 
fullness, and conmins the promise and tlie potency 
of yet greater experience, still to come. 

2 * Ite source. — ^The salvation which was an ex- 
perience in Ifflrael orimnated in the act of God. 
No doubt, Israel iniipit be saved at any given 
moment of need by human instrumentality. But 
the instinct of Israel always passed beyond the 
human agent to the real doer, who was Jahweh 
Himself, who himself saveth you out of all your 
calamities and your distresses* (1 8 To 

prefer the human to the divine Saviour is practical 
apostasy. The creed of Israel is, in brief, * Jahweh 
saves ’ ; and their creed is not the work of philo- 
sophers, the product of speculation, but the im- 
mediate deliverance of an experience, too real and 
too great to be susceptible of any other explana- 
tion than this, that it is the direct, thougn not 
un mediated, operation of God Himself. 

Th« OT a whole is ao more than illustration sad exposition 
of this primary conviction. In its most mdimeatsry form this 
jreiKJ cfoatsias the germs of the whole subsequent r^^liiflous 
development. Two elements of special importance lie hidden In 
Israel's earliest confession of faith, 

(#) The mUtere qf fifed.-— God is conceived as a Power, who 
does things. To pass from the to the Prophets Is to 

leave one universe of religious thought for another, wholly 
different in fundamental conceptions. In the one Ood Is 
substanoe, in the other He is power. In the one He is, ami all 
being is merged in Him, In the other He acts, and is the 
source of all the eneiqgy that is needed for His purpo^. It may 
be that some higher synthesis of these widely contrasted ideas 
of the divine nature is possible ; but no attempt to harmoniae 
them must ignore their difference. To say * Brahvmn^atmdni 
and to say ‘Jahweh saves,' represent two worlds of experience, 
which cannot be inhabited together. Indian thought is, neces- 
sarily, without history, and dow no more than confront the 
iUuaory manifold of tlm world's life with the sublime monotony 
of its assertion that all being is one, Hebrew experience » 
essenHally historic, and is the product of an immanent energy, 
moving towards a goal, which the rarer minds alone, and they 
only dunly, can discem in the distant future. 

A curious cxmtrast may be oheerved between the ancient 
Hebrew culHvator and the toiler in the wide Gangetic plain. 
The former is not nearly so intettectaud or reffective as ihe 
latter. He holds no metaphysical theory abemt the constitution 
of the world. He is simpfer and cruder in hli Ideas, and stands 
much nearer the pdmtfive smimism* Yet he entertains an 
Idea, and he uses a i^im, which are deetfned to carry his suc- 


cessors towards experiences incomparably richer than his and 
yet geiielioally conimcLcd with them. The Idea is that Ciod i« 
one who exerts power, and the term is * the Spirit of Qod.' 
From the beginning of IsraoFs hisiory, so far as we know it, 
the Hebrew mind discerned the operation of Ooii In the world, 
and yet never proceeded to a philosophical theory of the rela- 
tion of God to the world. Ite ideas hswi little philosophic 
breadth, but great experimental intensity. The powers that 
control the history of Israel are God’s; and, wluTover these 
powers are seen in action, the> are Identilk-d with the spirit of 
God. God— (iod acting in the world— Goil acting by lli» Spirit : 
this is the primitive, simph;, yet far-rwching Hebrew doctrine 
of God. 

{h) The character ctf God.— In ‘Jahweh saves* the emphasis 
asses from the one term to the other. Jaiiweh i« known as 
aviour of Israel. God loves Israel, and will save iHrael mit of 
all his distresses. What that saving action might involve— 
what exertions on God's part, and what disttiphneon man's— 
what issues it might have for the people, ami what form it 
might assume lay within the unknown future. But the abiding 
conviction was that God's action would he saving, that His 
settled purpose was redemptive, and that He wouhl not m&m 
His dealing with Israel tdl the deliverance was complete. 
Here we touch the earliest Hebrew tlmught of God : He is on® 
w'lio loves and saves. Whatever Hit love and Hii pcopIc’H need 
require. He will do. What.ewr Ik* dovs ts tij»* pn,'vJon of 
His love for His i»eoph‘, ami is iiusviU. h'r ihi* furr;* ‘rance of 
their salvation. Itw’ould be ridiouh>us to attrihiife f-' the early 
mind of I-^rael cxaltisi coneqdions of the moral **l.,i.nu‘tir of 
(fodaml rieii religioubexperiems- of K.dv,Lt.iojj. But it wmiid be 
equally unhisLoneal to detiv, even to the trdn'Sthai tjroke !n 
from the de.sert to occupy the hills and valifjs nf the 

oonviriion that they were living under thctiirectioir and luipira* 
of a Saviour-God. 

History itself, becoming articulate in the prophets, would 
unfold the meaning of salvation, and would bring home te the 
awakening religious consciousness what aw* the iml evils from 
which men are suffering, an<l what God is willing to do for thfir 
deliverance. But, what.ever bcfallH the people wf I .r,*cl, wh*'<her 
judgments smite them or men’ie« crown llom, ihv\ arc hnng 
‘saved’; God is making His salvation known ; (twd rovt>,ding 
nim>»elf. Btudent«( of the GT an- apt to he dr a dron* a* do *irin- 
aire intheirmethods. wlndhcr their cmtdu )i-‘r»!iar*‘ f'ou i'>irvat.vn 
or advanced. The inten st of the GT hr.s not in opmioft - which 
may or may not ho .supported by proof fevts, imt in ti.«‘ picturo 
which it presentsof a nation in the haud-i of (h^d. I rad du<‘.i 
not consist in pupils being ini-tructotl m ?h* •logt.-al lore ; it \<a a 
coumumity of men and women who, coJb -divr tv and urilvidu- 
ally, are being saved, with asdvationvvm he!, I'nioi'inieni.uh, a 
moral expenencf. Of that experience, ana of t! •* mtin* e far- 
off da\s subjected to it , the meiut>cr“- of the t hri lan » Tmo'li are 
the heirs and the successors. The btutory of Ismel I* not cl»ed* 
It is continued in the hi.dorv of numldnd. The ri-hglon d 
Israel i» not superseded. It renudji i, inan'o r* ligem Thi 
theology of Israel is not an anachronram It n tm- abiding 
truth of Ood. 

3 . Its warrant— Salvation in in an ex- 

perience of the present, ami contairm a pronheuy of 
the future. But it i« siHuirely *fmuiithta in the 
l)mtt and derives therefnnn itH*eoiditlenre audits 
strength. ‘Behind the people’^ national life lay 
the conseioui^nehs of redemption m much it lien 
behind the life of the ChrintianJ^ The point of 
int©r 0 «t is not the outward form which the deetl of 
redemption asHumed. It certain that m>me 
visitor (let m suppose) from the Farther Kant would 
have seat to the c^ourt which he represented a very 
different account of the incidentu connected witli 
the deliverance from Bgypt frmn that which the 
prophetic lihtorian gives in Excalua, Such differ- 
enoes do not impugn the hlfttoricity of the event 
itself, and in no way invalidate ite aignifirance for 
the conscience and intelligence of Israel. In fchk 
event the religion of Israel k horn. CJ|>on this 
event the salvation of Israel is established. In the 
experience which Israel then passed thnmgh God 
became known to His people ; not, 1 m it noted, by 
a formula, but by a |>ersonaI name, which gatliered 
to itself epithets descriptive of personal qualities. 
When we ask how the primitive mind would most 
naturally express the relation towards God Into 
which the experience of deliverance had introduced 
the redeemed people, one form at once suggests 
itself, viz. a ‘covenant.* It is true that most of 
the great * covenant * passages belong to an age far 
later than that of the exodus— Ezk 10^. 
But this is no evidence against the primitive char- 
acter of the thought and no proof of the nnhktorie 
nature of the narrative, which describes the instltu- 
I A. B. IMvidion, a V. ‘ GoC,* la Mm li mK 
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tion of the covensint as following immediately upon 
the national deliverance. The very fact of the re- 
demption creates the covenant relationship. The 
God who saves does, in the very act, pledge Himself 
to persevere in one line of action towards the 
people whom He has redeemed. Salvation was 
undertaken on His initiative. It becomes the goal 
of His action. He is vitally concerned with reach- 
ing it. His movement towards it is the only reli- 
able revelation of His nature, and forms the 
ever-renewed proof of His being. In every time 
of strain and doubt the disciplined mind of Israel 
goes back to the covenant into which God entered 
of His own free motion, and cleaves, even amid 
sorest trial, to the faithfulness which will not 
sufier Him to forget His obligations. In like 
manner, the people who are the subjects of God’s 
redeeming action stand pledged to carry out the 
divine purpose in saving them, as it is gradually 
disclosed to them. Salvation is their privilege. 
It is also their vocation. The scope of the privilege 
and tlie nature of the vocation are alike disclosed 
only through long ages, in which the self-conscious- 
ness of the nation became explicit and the national 
ideal became clear and full. But the most glorious 
utterances of the most inspired prophet turn back 
upon the earliest experiences of mutual pledges 
between Jahweh and Israel, and present the fulfil- 
ment of what was germinal therein (cf. Dt 26 ^®'^®). 

^ It is impossible, in describing the covenant rela- 
tion between Jahweh and Israel, to avoid using 
terms which imply personality on both sides. God 
is intensely personal and has all the qualities by 
which men recognize a personal as distinguished 
from an irnpersonal force. Israel also is personal, 
viewed in its national and corporate existence — in 
this sense at least that it is susceptible of a moral 
discipline and is being led to a spiritual consum- 
mation, in both of which every individual Israelite 
has his part as a member of a living whole. God 
and Israel, accordingly, confront one another, God 
viewing Israel as the object of His love, and Israel 
gradually recognizing God for what He is and dis- 
cerning more clearly His demands and purposes. 

The relationship between these two, therefore, 
is wholly personal. God knows Israel in its weak- 
ness, its need, and its possibilities, and bends 
Himself to make of Israel what He will. Israel 
makes progressive discovery of God, gaining in- 
sight into His character and beginning to discern 
His aim. 

‘ All Israel’s history is filled with this reciprocal knowledge, 
rising up from strength to strength, till One came who knew 
the Father, and whom the Father knew in fulness,’ i 

Knowledge of God, in fact, is one of the Biblical 
synonyms for salvation ; and in this lies the unique- 
ness of the Bible among all the ‘ Sacred Books of 
the East.’ It is not a disquisition ; it is the record 
of an experience, gained in actual fellowship with 
God. 

4. Its verification and exploration.— -It belongs 
to the essence of religious experience that it can 
never be immobile. In the life of the spirit there 
is no stable equilibrium. The intense interest 
belonging to Israel’s history lies in the double 
movement discernible throughout its whole course. 
On the one hand, there is a constant downward 
tendency, a ceaseless misunderstanding of God 
and misinterpretation of His salvation. On the 
other hand, there is an upward movement, towards 
a discovery of God and a realization of His pur- 
poses. This movement, though it be the true life 
of Israel, does not proceed by steady uninterrupted 
progress, nor does it include within its scope even 
the majority of the people.^ It is marked 
revivals. It is concentrated in unique personali- 

1 A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the OT, Edinburgh, 1904, 
p. 78. 
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ties.^ It extends to circles who are but dimly dis- 
cernible and whose exact numbers cannot be 
calculated. The details of this experimental 
verification and exploration of the divine salvation 
are of thrilling interest. They have their parallels 
and analogies in all religions and in the discipline 
of every separate soul. 

The history of religious experience in Israel has 
never been written; and still less has a history 
of religious experience as such been attempted. 
Perhaps such books, condensing the spiritual pro- 
gress of mankind, could never he composed with 
any hope of accuracy. The value of the OT litera- 
ture is that it presents a touchstone, by which we 
may evaluate religion anywhere and note its pro- 
gress in races or individuals. That touchstone is 
the ethical element in the conception of God. 
Where it is seen that God is righteous and requires 
righteousness, there the higher life of man ripens 
towards noble fruit ; the divine salvation opens to 
vision and appropriation that are in fact bound- 
j less ; and communion with God is not an occasional 
ecstasy, but a reality of the daily life and its con- 
tinual delight. The use of this ethical standpoint, 
in reviewing religious life in general, establishes 
this conclusion, viz. that progress in the discovery 
of salvation is always accompanied by disillusion, 
and often by the utmost sorrow and pain. The 
form of salvation breaks, as advance is made ; and 
salvation itself has to be sought in some deeper 
region, where the soul shall find itself more per- 
fectly at home. 

The OT records are full of this strange com- 
mingling of victory and defeat, of despair and 
exultation. The form which salvation at first 
assumes is national and political. It is identical 
with the integrity and independence of the Hebrew 
nationality. Its great events are deliverances 
from national peril. Its scope and contents consist 
in peace and plenty, and the abundance and 
security of those possessions are the normal condi- 
tions of happy and prosperous living. Precisely 
at this point lay the testing of Israel’s moral sense ; 
and here e\nerges the tragedy of Israel’s history. 
Will Israel discover no more in Jahweh than Moab 
in Chemosh? Will Israel explore the farther 
reaches of salvation or be satisfied with external 
satisfactions and external deliverances ? 

The history gives a sad and terrible answer to 
these questions. The ‘ Israel ’ which we name as 
such, for purposes of comparison with ‘ Egypt ’ or 
‘ Assyria,^ failed in moral discernment, and was 
not merely destroyed politically, but deprived of 
place and function in the moi'al development of 
mankind. At the same time, there was another 
‘ Israel,’ the tme Israel, consisting of those persons, 
whose numbers are unknown and whose experi- 
ences are largely unrecorded, who were being 
taught another conception of God and were making 
proof of another kind of salvation. Their exist- 
ence and the continuity of their religious experi- 
ence are facts absolutely certain, and of transcen- 
dent importance for the vindication of revelation 
and the upward movement of humanity. While 
the political fabric of Israel’s existence lasted, 
they testified that the condition of its permanence 
was obedience to the moral will of Israel’s God, 
that God would save those who yielded Him this 
obedience, and that, should disaster threaten, such 
obedience would secure the divine salvation. 
Those OT writings which belong to the period of 
national independence develop the idea of right- 
eousness into its social applications, and connect 
it vitally with the presence of God and the enjoy- 
ment of His favour. We have before us the 
picture of a community of which God is at once 
the Head and the indwelling life. Every member 
of this organism is related to every other, through 
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the relation in which all fitan<l to the imfteen King. 
In their fullilment of their mutual ohligationn, 
they are glorifying God and are pnrBuing a path of 
moral education m which conKcience will be en- 
lightened, the will trained, and faith strengthened. 

Israel is the microcosm of salvation, the pre- 
ligurement of a redeemed and perfected humanity. 

‘ J" chose a nation, because His idea of mankind, of which 
He will be God, is that of a social organism. It is this organism 
of which He is God, But though tlie relation might Heem to be 
with the ideal unity, It opt‘rat<‘(i in di'-poaing all the parts 
making up the unity rightly to one anotiicr. And in this way 
each individual felt J" to be his God.’ i 
This conception of a religious organism and a 
social salvation is the contribution of pre-Bxilic 
Israel to the spiritual progress of the raee. Any 
experience, Christian or other, which omits it is to 
that extent impoverished, and is condemned from 
the point of view of a full salvation. 

The time came, however, when the national 
form of existence, wdiich had conveyed and con- 
served the divine salvation, became too narrow 
and limited for the experience which had been 
made possible within it. Whether the transition 
to a fuller salvation could have been made without 
the tragedy of Israel’s destruction as a political 
institution is a fruitless problem. We may dream 
of a people learning to distinguish between form 
and content, discovering tliat the essence of salva- 
tion was separable from the outward framework 
of the State, and passing onward to a knowledge 
of God, so deep and intimate that it ceased to be a 
national perquisite and was fitted to the needs 
and destined for the reception of all men every- 
where. 

In point of fact, however, the political * Israel * 
did not rise to this thought of God, and so failed 
in its historic mission. It did not ‘ lose * its life, 
and therefore did not * save ’it. It perished as a 
nation, and did not survive as a community of the 
Spirit. The inner Israel, which did know God 
and was testing His power to save, suHered in- 
ten.sely at the hamlH of its poIitically-miiubHl 
fellow-citiisens. Its ahirmation of an ethically 
comiitioned salvation seemed, at one period, to he 
the dream of an impt^sHible patrioiHjii, and. at 
another, to be treason against the Sialt^ and 
impiety against a Goil whose very exlNtiuice was 
bound* up with that of His p«s>prc. Then, when 
the worst happened, and the political Israel pas'^ed 
amid unknown agonies to its doom, tho-se very 
persons who wore proving in their own souls fclie 
permanence of a moral union with God shared the 
sorrows of tho.se wlmse tgnorsnee and discdiediencc 
had made that jntigmenb inevitable, and felt tlieir 
griefs the more int^ensedy that they discc.med the 
nature and guilt of the sin which waa thus receiv- 
ing its due reward. 

Thus the older form of salvation was broken up 
and a ne'W experience of Goal’s saving help wiis 
amid such confusion and pain as have made 
the Exile tlie symbol of the utmost desolation that 
the human soul can bear. 

The transition was accomplished in anguish— an 
anguish wliich, ideally, need not have been. Yet 
through the agimy the new fact came glori- 
ously into l>eing, a salvation in wliich the living 
God grasped and masteretl and held i he soul, when 
all the lesser values of life %vere discredited, and 
all its earthly treasure-s dispersed for ever. Salva- 
tion, in this era of national disintegration, is con- 
eentrated in the experience of individuals, of whom 
Jeremiah and Bzekiel stand out m examples. 
The State is gone? but God remains; and His 
presence is salvation. The religious experience of 
such men forms at once the g<»iil of Isrncd^s pa.st and 
i\m Hfearting‘point of Lraers future. 

The secret of Israel is Its relation to God. Its 
I A, B. Uftvidwn, i.ih * Prophecy/ In ir. Bic. 


salvation rests on the * covenant * between God and 
His people. And now the covenant m passing to 
anew stage of experhnenta} verillcaiion and now 
ranges of discovery. Its Huljjecis are human ftouls, 
taken out of the broken fonuK of national life and 
dealt with in their bare humanity, with needs 
and possibilities; and its .‘x^xM-hmer > lie within 
the compass of a divine fellowship, realised with 
an intensity and tendernesH unknown hitherto. 
It is a ‘ new covenant,’ and yet its source is the 
changeless love of God ; its guarantee is His .slead- 
hist purpose of mercy ; and its issue is tim under- 
standing of His unchangeable will of righteousness 
and profound surrender to it. Thin is the imperish- 
able gain of the Exile. Balvat ion is a relation of tlie 
human soul to (iod, a fellowsliip oi man with flod, 
enduring through the dissolution of Umm of life, 
which had seemed inseparable Irmtt ■vvelbheing, 
and dependent only on man’s entire subject hui to 
divine holy will and unwavering eonlidcnce in 
divine pow'cr and faithfulness. This individual 
salvation is the complement to the social salvation 
of the pre-Kxilic period. Israel has made the 
experiment for humanity. A social salvation 
that is not rooted in a immmtil covenant with 
God is imperfect and insecure. 

The history of Israel, however, ^ in not closed 
with the Exile ; nor is its contribution to the 
religious experience of mankind exhausted. Thf»re 
follow the strange and disappomting centurich 
which intervene lad ween the Exile and Lraers 
new birth in Cliristianity. We observe with im- 
patience ami regret that the vision of m now 
religious life, individual, subjective, free* and rich, 
is clotidetl over by the intervention of armilier 
external framework. It Is not now a political 
fabric that in part conceals, and in pari conveys, 
the new salvation. It is ^something wore un- 
familiar, and even less pleasing. muderri cyc,^ - 
a system of ceremonial law, laid with iron rigidity 
ujKm Houls which had caugltt the and even 

tiistcd the Joys of the hhedy of fjm it 

was diOicuft to imagine the rcliidoiis lib*^ oi the 
imtiomil period, it is '^fill more didicn!t to lh/uri» to 
ourselves the po*»dbilit'.y of any noble, joyou * and 
pi ogre', ive lite lived under tfm yoke of tie* law. 
Voi ihii patent ami anmring fact le thal ‘-ueb n life, 
was lived bv a rommuuity vildeh urceptMi every 
jot and tittle of the law an of tlivine eimeisueuG 
ami set itM.df rtwdutcly to the labt^riou^ te.'4 of 
complete fuirdmcnt. 

In ^hort* w*} have to tinr 0r>ft. nf die 

eftrvHsmial law* ami to cifetm^nldii neUvefu Iw Si'K*leiiu 

\VV f‘40i well intagiiic that a UInvipSim* law w:ci( fer 

a whiit*lt haU nf‘ut ferstc'*! ns fPe 

ami htfltvuliialirlni? of rlir fAil”'. rt 

ot mit»Jcethism ami nryndrism. wite iln'ir ier r4*e 

eaUve or vvan;«rih»tic work. There H iM.tsUv on the 

eihimi and rcltsriona incaninjU'f ami i el a hSff* fivrd In 
Ui«rmtg%oiiix to thv will ef x Iwl} U.hL Tht 

with whh-h wc are familiar m tie* r ief*- utu^r 
conversion, Mnciillvation—iM out i« the hi'e I ; 

after the KxUc, the rHtirn to rak'-Hiltm and ihv of *a 

holy p#t»p!c in a holy land.* W»t eitsiwtluSMof a rha?ufcof 
attft^^dicrc when wo c’omuare the *Cher. h” wiih 

the prc-KxtHc Uiatinn.’ Th** prb h ;« mM‘'h ken 
personality tlmn thtf prophet. The of the earlier 

period scenm more ethically frusU'd, and nturv of 

imriern appIicatiorH, than the Hhripidarni 

liiuttied by a lejral dispen^rUitm. \>l thm juds^'n-.* nl h vnlaiidy 
invompletc and ndricadin^. ConcvHc thw innvr life ut tfns^ 
people as depicted in the IValUtr. F«>llow the narraUve «! ifnnr 
conflicts witli heathen clcntcnt^® surviving 
and their spUmdid rtfsi^^tatsre to a tyranny winch wordd Isa^e 
destroyed tlirir very llw v,i«*5!y timy h:c.e 

perished* alisorl)Cti into BurronihthK popukllmiM. and hrdnirall 
rc%ious function in the history of few Ami, 

this doom, the divine savinife power m fmnhWt In Ihrir life; 
and fch<iy verify the salvation m (lod by & demonstration almo- 
lutoly eoftttlnwvo, and explor# if.s tkht% in a stianncr whivh 
has made tlivir devotional !lU*rat«ro the of Uw 

soul of man in every ami clhno. Tl«r nl ^iis iw an 
InSidto injury feo God ami man* the of i\h>*h 

throw’s ife^lf al^olulcly m God ami 

goverv%a the Joy of reconciliation and Ga* 
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converse of the soul with God, progress in moral achievement 
through lowliest obedience— these elements of a full salvation 
were being wrought into the experience of men and women, to 
form permanent features in the redemption of man. With 
such a treasure they could not afford to part Persecution 
might break upon them, but its bitterness did not lessen their 
assurance of salvation. Rather did the things that they 
suffered unlock the stores of divine help. The fire not only 
tried and purified them, but it revealed a Presence with them, 
which, in its radiance and its sustaining comfort, was their 
salvation and their song. The OT ought not to have closed 
with Malachi ; it ought to have culminated in the books of the 
Maccabees. 

At the same time, these blessed experiences were enclosed, as 
it were, in a rigid framework of precept. Israel was still in the 
hands of a Predagogue, and the time of liberty was not yet. 
The defects of law are manifest. It is a burden, "not an inspira- 
tion. It suggests a false inference, viz. that men are saved by 
their observance of precepts, not by their inward relation to 
the Source of all truth and right, by works, not by faith. It 
begets a misconception of God, exaggerating His transcendence, 
neglecting His knowableness and accessibility, forgetting the 
affinity of man with God and the susceptibility of human 
nature for divine fellowship. It creates a spirit of bigotry and 
exclusiveness, and makes those who are the subjects of divine 
salvation not the saviours of men, but their tyrants. 

These defects had not belonged to the great days of Israel’s 
religion, when the prophets were its evangelists and its 
examples. But they were rife in the days when the priest and 
the scribe dominated the spirit of the people. 

It became increasingly evident, accordingly, that the end was 
not yet. The salvation of men lay still in the future. Hot till 
the shell of law was broken, even as the older shell of nation- 
ality had been broken, could the human spirit enter on the 
treasure of grace reserved for it in the intention of Him who is 
the Saviour of men. In this legal period the true evangelical 
succession belongs to those who, penetrated by the sense of 
need, waited for the consolation of Israel. 

Once more the easily neglected fact of ‘the Remnant’ 
stands out as the most remarkable and the most influential 
element in the history of Israel. Once more the unifying 
principle in the history of divine salvation becomes apparent, 
binding the far-off Hebrew tribes breaking into Palestine in the 
power of a recent deliverance with the disciplined souls who 
poured forth in the Psalms their confessions and aspirations, 
and with all, in every age, who have made the supreme dis- 
covery that, in the stress of life, the human spirit cannot stay 
itself upon any form, political, ritual, or intellectual, but only 
upon God, obeyed and trusted to the last limit of a surrendered 
will. 

5. Its instruments and mediators. — As long as 
the religion of Israel is living, i.e. as long as men 
are conscious of redeeming forces operating in their 
lives, God is known to he acting directly for and 
within His people. His presence and His power 
are both immediate. It is onijr when the last and 
most decadent state of religion in Israel is reached 
that God is conceived of as remote, and a cos- 
mological and metaphysical machinery has to be 
invented to connect Him with His world and pro- 
vide channels for the course of His operations. 
In that age such an OT concept as * the Spirit of 
God/ which was meant to express God’s presence 
to and in the world without identifying Blim with 
it, has been changed to mean a kind of being 
intermediate between God and the world. It may 
be said, broadly, for all religion and all theology 
that only when the sense of the divine salvation 
has become feeble and empty is such an artificial 
conception of God’s relation to the world and 
human history tolerable to the intelligence ; 
attractive to the heart that pants after the living 
God it never can be. The divine salvation in 
Israel, accordingly, is always God’s own immedi- 
ate work. It does not follow that_ it operates 
magically or without means and instruments. 
The idea of mediation runs deep through the OT.^ 
But it stands in no manner of opposition to the 
immediacy of God’s presence and working. It has 
no reference to the supposed necessity of an inter- 
mediate being to cross the chasm between infinite 
and finite. It belongs to a totally diflerent uni- 
verse of thought. It means that the divine salva- 
tion, being the salvation of man, must find in man 
its adequate organ. God and man are by nature 
so close together that nothing that is not perfectly 
human is needed, or can be permitted, to intervene 

1 Though the word ixearirris occurs only once in LXX 
(Job ; see art. Hbduwon. 


between them. Man needs to he saved. Only 
God can save him ; and God can save man only by 
man. 

This is the message of Israel’s religion. Its 
history is the history of saviours, i.e. of organs 
and instruments of the divine salvation, human 
all of them, each with some special aspect of the 
great work to do, each with special aptitude and 
fitness. In each it is the Spitit of God, i.e. God 
Himself in power, who operates. In each the 
saviour is not the man, but God, choosing, pre- 
paring, finding, in the man, the adequate organ 
for His saving work, and so, also, for the revela- 
tion of His being and character. As we turn the 
pages of the record, we note that, in every age, 
men needed, and God provided, saviours. We 
observe the suddenness of their appearance and 
the spontaneity of their ministry. There is 
nothing stereotyped or predictable in their service 
There is clearly -marked immediacy in their personal 
experience and strongly - defined originality in 
their service. Y et there is equally observable a pro- 
found unity connecting them ; so that, from what- 
ever grade they come (peasant or prince), to what- 
ever age they belong (pre-Exilic, Exilic, or post- 
Exilic), whatever their precise commission may be 
(that of warrior, statesman, priest, or prophet), 
they form one company and toil at one task. 
They are the agents of one salvation, which 
originates in the counsels of a righteous God, con- 
sists in moral oneness with Him, and is secure in 
His power and goodness. The mediation of salva- 
tion in the OT is not confined, however, to the 
individual saviours, to whose actions more or less 
full allusion is made. A broad generalization 
arises out of the history. Thoughts begin to shape 
themselves which rise beyond the confines of the 
histor;^. It becomes apparent, e.g.^ that the full 
salvation of Israel cannot be achieved by the 
sporadic endeavours of any individual members of 
Israel. The double conception of Israel, noticed 
before, receives now a special and crowning 
application. Not only is ‘the Remnant,’ the 
inner, the true ‘Israel,’ the subject of the divine 
salvation ; it is also the mediator of that salvation 
to the political ‘ Israel,’ whose ignorance of God’s 
real character and mind was plunging it into ruin. 
Not only so ; but, when the political Israel 
erishes, the true Israel survives, not in weakened, 
ut in heightened, power and nobler function. It 
is called to mediate salvation to nations that 
know not God, to be the instrument of a salvation 
which shall include mankind. There is no doc- 
trinaire nniversalism in those writings which thus 
exalt the function of Israel. They are not operat- 
ing with abstract conceptions and deductive logic. 
They are interpreting the experience of a people 
and of disciplined souls within it. 

Thus there arose, says Davidson, ‘the great conception of 
“the servant of the Lord.” The phrase expresses the highest 
generalization on the meaning of Israel in the religious life of 
mankind — Israel is the Servant of J" to the nations to bring to 
them the knowledge of God.’ 1 

When we jponder the work of mediation, we 
perceive that it necessarily involved two sides or 
aspects, and that, therefore, those who laboured 
at it must necessarily have possessed a twofold 
qualification. On the one side, God must be made 
known to man — not in a theoretic manner, and 
not through a magical phrase, but in His character 
as a living God, engaged in carrying forward His 
purposes for His jDeople. On the other, men must 
be led into a condition of moral harmony with the 
will of God, not as mere acceptance of a code, but 
as loyal surrender to a personal and gracious 
authority. 

The servants of God through whose activities 
and experiences this double work is done have 
1 HDB iv, 122. 
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plainly a double relationship — to God, on the one 
hand, and to the people, on the other. They are 
God's agents and representatives. They also act 
on behalf of the people and represent them. This 
is true of them all, princes and statesmen and 
warriors, as well as prophets and priests; true 
also of the company, or inner circle, which con- 
stituted the true Israel. To discharge their func- 
tions, accordingly, their sympafcliy must include 
both God and man. They must be at one with 
God, knowing His mind and receiving communica- 
tions from Him. They must be at one with the 
people, not as being mere political nationalists, 
but as discerning, realizing, and seeking to further 
the true purpose of the nation’s existence and the 
real trend of its history. Technical distinctions 
ought not to hide from us that which underlies 
separate stereotyped manner or office, viz. a life 
actually lived, in which God is moving towards 
man, and man is rising towards God. In the 
religious experience of such servants the divine 
salvation becomes a power available for all who 
range themselves witli them in their faith and 
obedience. In this sense, while they are being 
saved themselves, thev become saviours of their 
people. They are the organic centre of the 
redeemed community. In them God is present as 
saving power. The degree of their consciousness 
or the outward form of their work does not alter 
the reality of their divine vocation. They serve, 
in the measure of their loyalty and in the sphere 
of their operation, as meeting-points for God and 
man. Mediation is accomplished, not by cultus or 
do^a, but by life. 

This life, moreover, as the problem of salvation 
deewned in the course of Israel’s history, neces- 
sarily became harder and more marked by suffering. 
A soldier or statesman in Israel, if he was a 
genuine servant of Jahweh, had hard work to do 
and much suffering to undergo, and his labour and 
pain were the oonaition of me people’s salvation. 
Yet he might not penetrate to the heart of God’s 
concern for Israel or to the depths of Israel's need. 
He might not, accordingly, load himself with the 
whole burden created by the people’s ignorance 
and sin. Suppose, however, a different case. 
Suppose a patriotic Israelite, clearly di.scerniiig 
the mistaken optimism of the ‘ false prophets,’ Le. 
the political nationalists; feeling in his inmost 
soul the demands made aa well bj the love as by 
the holiness of God, and the failure on Israelii 
part to respond by a changed mind and a morally 
renewed life ; reading aright the story of Israers 
past, and foreseeing nothing but multiplied dl'iaster 
and ultimate ruin as the issue of present material- 
ism and corruption. It is plain that he will suffer, 
as none other m Israel save those like-minded with 
himself can suffer. The afflictions of his |>eople, 
coming on them as the fruit of their doings, are 
Ilk afflictions, though he deserve them not ; and 
In his case they are intensified a thousandfold by 
hk sense of the guilt of which they are the ex- 
posure and the judgment. It k true, the guilt 
IS not hk, and his sufferings are not hk punish- 
ment. But, if any one should ima^rino that on 
that account the suffering is less, or that the sufferer 
is able to threw off the pain, he cannot know the 
passionate heart of one who knows and loves both 
God and hk fellow-countrymen. There k no 
sorrow like the sorrow of the soul which k con- 
sciously and voluntarily identified with God in 
His holin^s and man in hk need. 

This is the sorrow that sounds, as one long* cry of anguish, 
thron|rh the life of Jeremiah. It was the sorrow also of others, un- 
rewded, who are, however, grottped around the central figures 
in the tr^y ofjtei^rs judgment, a dim and piteous remnant 
of the nation that had so fearfully miss^ Its way. This sorrow, 
the experienw of liring mnU in Israel, lasted through the 
centuries, and is the most sigtdfioant twt la the Wttory of 


Israel. The prophetic minds which surveyed and interpreted 
that history could not miss this Hi 5 ;rufi<‘anrc. Hwh sorrow hai 
atoning value. Bin makes a Ijretich witii clod. Tii*» life of the 
innocent Servantof th<f I/Orri, freidvand ronscimjsly given, amid 
unknown grief and paij), for a irtulty Tuitum, is an (‘xpiation for 

g uilt, and effects the reconciliation of thni ami man. i.-inguage 
orrowed from the ritual of s.acriti«dal worFhip ts app3.« d with 
enriched meaning to the sorrows of the Hvrvaut ; Inath 

laid on him the iniquity of us all , . . lie iH-ars tlic sin of 
many, he makes inkTcession for the tnuwgiesHorB' (Is 
The tlmological ImpIicationH of such » view of the fulfifringt of 
the Servant will rnT.-s-anly he of the higliesi Iruportanet for 
thought. The important point is timt the «nff«rliigfi aittualiy 
endured by .servants of (!od in Hniii, or i*y I«mcl as the 
Scrv.mt, have vriluc for <iod and have a mving for men. 

Yot not merely an tlie pain of individuak, standing apart from 
God. If this were the meaning, w e w< «ntd i*.!.*. e rev. r.dor; lo a 
heathen view of God and of Kwrrdif'e, thn>i^h a nsan oih retl 
his p.ain to tio<i and God wore piaeaU'd tie rci'V. (n,.! u; 1'fr.i.rl 
is not thus separated from H’.s servani -. 'Huir ss His. 
* In all their araiction he is afili<,ifd ' (I . d.i*-,). At ‘n** learr of 
the religion of Israel there is pain, d.vim- uam. Thr’i j< tho 
! everlasting rock on which the diviu.* .•.al'.atr'ii: rv'd.s ; and thii 
is the power which, exerk'd tipMi >hv iM'.iris nf men, leads 
them to a new vision of Go<i and w.al«'rr< in .'in m deep com- 
punction and relenting towards Him. hn religion which ever 
; linked man with God has been wdihout some ^ slglit of this 
I principle of rctivinpiive HuftVring. But li* tile religion of Israel 
I it finds rif'h .uid adequate cxpr»-«tlon, and Iw+eomes tht chief 
‘ and proximate source of the ( 'hristo meimge Of salvation, a» 
proclaimed anti illustrated in NT .Scrlpturw. 

As we ponder the conception of tlie Buf&ring 
Servant and note how tlie .NT rrvrrte to it. in its 
fullest interpretation of tin* Per un and %Vork of 
Christ, we are apt to ask wliat l«eoine« of it in 
the intervening period. It k incredihle that it 
should have disappeared for hundreds of years, 
and then have owed its re-emergenee to tfie genius 
of the apostle Paul, who useil It to replace the 
primitive religion of Jesus by a Christianity of 
which ho was pracf ically the in venf or. Two points 
here are of import 

(1) The true succemon in religion does not run 
through books, or systems of thought-, or cere- 
monial praetices. It is to \m traced in aettm! 
experience; or else Its exkianc*c evapyratew into 
scholastic theology or magic ritual. The 
sion in Israel is manifest, and belongs, not to 
any offieiak, but to the wuk which, through 
national and personal discipline, wort led into an 
apprehension of God far other fluin tlictu’of I c, and 
a service greater than political or ifitediccttial. 
The existence of such servants ami suffcritrn is not 
in any doubt in the centuricH immcdiiGcly prtu?cd- 
ing the rise of Christianity. They form, In part, 
the nmrtyr-age of the religion of hn%t4 ; and, 
where no names stand j>rc-cmincitn, there is an 
unmistakable company oi those that * wait for the 
consolation ’ of IsraeL In them the caiUng td the 
true Israel, the Servant of the Lord, is ctmiinued* 
Out of the heart of their experience there shall 
arise the final redemption of man. 

(2) But, further, it would «iem that the absence 
from Palestinian Jewish litorature of the Idea of 
the redemptive value of the sulfering of the 
righteous 18 due to Pharisaism, whi<fh, In Its Just 
quarrel with the later Macealiees, sought to obliter- 
ate almost the very memory of tlm deeds and 
sufferings of the great fonndora of the family. 
Where the influence of Pharisaism k not felt, 
these suflerings are rememl>ered and are inter- 
pret^ in the spirit of Is 53. 

* In Siicond but more espeeklly in Fourth HMcabecs we have 
the only cleat sunriv&le in the later Jewlah literaiuwt €d that 
doctrine of vicarious suflermg. afconemtni* or rrfmp.‘ifjariou of 
the Divine favour by the blood of hfHjos willingly offered for 
the nation, which appears so clearly in the of the 

Suffering Servant of Deuters-I»lali, and thereafter seems 
obliterated from synafogue twching, awakening to a 
world-wide riguifiexmee only in the Chrisllan dootrlae of the 
Cross.'! 

Fharls&km hud no use for the doctrine ; but it 
formed a vital part of the religion of the common 
people, who believed, unlntotllgently and crudely 
perhaps, but passionately, that the sufferings ot 
t B. W. Bacoft, in BJ xv, |S0ir| IIW. 
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the righteous did have atoning value, and annually 
in the I'east of Kenewal celebrated the memory of 
such martyred yet triumphant servants of God. 
Thus the main stream of Israel’s religion passes 
through the ages and is ushered at last into the 
great ocean of the Christian salvation. 

6. Its consummation. — Salvation, in the widest, 
most formal conception of it, is throughout the 
OT a life completely determined by the sovereign 
will of God. The content of this idea grows richer 
as God is construed with an ever-increasing moral 
and spiritual discernment. Gradually it becomes 
identical with knowledge of God and fellowship 
with Him, implying at the same time removal of 
all barriers to those blessed exxjeriences. But the 
religion of Israel is never individualistic and 
mystical, though it is intensely personal and inti- 
mate. It could never rest content with a merely 
individual religious life ; or, rather, it kept true to 
its deeply social and historic character. Salvation 
cannot be consummated, even for the individual, 
without the environment of a redeemed community, 
and, indeed, a redeemed world. Cosmology has 
no interest per se for the OT or, we may add, for 
the NT. But the religious mind of Israel demands 
the complete penetration of the whole sphere of 
human life by the sovereign will of God. Till that 
be accomplished salvation is incomplete. Out of 
this demand apocalyptic is born. Faith grasps | 
ever more firmly the thought of the divine supre- I 
macy. At the same time, it sees ever more clearly 
that the utmost eftbrts, even of the most devoted 
servants of God, cannot vindicate this supremacy, 
under the existing circumstances of human life. 
Nothing earthly, no human society or institution 
can perfectly express the glory of God. Even 
nature itself in some sense fails to do so. And, as 
terrible and prolonged experience shows, there are 
evil forces running rampant among men and occu- | 
pying the very air around them which baffle the 
wit and overwhelm the power of man. Very 
early, therefore, faith rises above the ^ level of j 
human enterprise and fastens upon divine inter- 
vention, as essential to final salvation. ^ In doing 
so faith strikes upon a radical incapacity of the 
human understanding. It is not possible to express I 
in terms of time and space that which is, in the j 
very idea of it, above both. Apocalyptic is, there- j 
fore, necessarily and essentially symbolical. Its 
truth is the supremacy and omnipotence and 
faithfulness of God — in short, the central message 
of the OT, viz. that Jahweh saves. Its religious 
value is hope, sustaining, comforting, strengthen- 
ing, especially in dark times of oppression and 
persecution and apparent disaster. Its vehicle is 
picture and symbol, whose use and value lie wholly 
in their vivid presentation to the mind of that 
which no picture or symbol can adequately repre- 
sent. Take the symbol apart from the religious 
truth, and it becomes crass, foolish, mischievous. 
Take apocalyptic away from prophecy, and it 
becomes mere mythology. This, however, is very 
likely to happen when faith decays ; and it is pre- 
cisely what did happen in the later stages of Israel’s 
religion, and, we may add, has happened again 
and again in the religious life of mankind. ^ In- 
deed, when we note the amount of apocalyptic in 
the later literature of Israel, and note how its 
figures are drawn from the mythologies of the 
nations around, we are apt to think that this kind 
of thing, materialistic and semi-pagan, was the 
whole religion of the Jews, or at least constituted 
their main religious pabulum. But such a view 
would certainly be an exaggeration. Within the 
circles which formed the religious core of the 
nation, ‘ the circles in which Christianity arose, 
the great thoughts of prophecy regarding redemp- 
1 Of. O. A. Smith, J&rtualemi London, 1907-08, ii. 639 fl. 


tion are still dominant. Apocalyptic did, indeed, 
make definite some of these thoughts, notably the 
personality of Him in whom Jahweh would visit 
His people and achieve His salvation; and it did 
carry forward the religious mind towards q^uestions 
which the OT canonical writings did not settle, 
particularly the problem of death and immortality ; 
and in general it did fulfil its proper function of 
inspiring hope and courage. Educated in faith, 
quickened in hope, patient in prolonged delay, the 
true Israel, undeluded by political fantasies, and 
unintoxicated by mythical imaginings, waited for 
its ‘ consolation ’ with gaze fixed heavenwards for 
the breaking of the day. 

II. Salvation as an experience within 
THE TIMES OF THE iVT.— The Christian creed 
and the Christian Church can be understood only 
through the experience of which they are, respec- 
tively, the intellectual and the institutional forms. 
It may be doubted whether Biblical Theology, 
Church History, and History of Dogma have 
always borne in mind that they were dealing, not 
with intellectual conceptions or institutional forms 
per se, but with these as the outcome and_ vesti- 
ture of an actual religious experience, which is, 
in a large measure, difierent from, and, in respect 
of value, much greater than, the forms in which 
it was clothed and through which it, in part, 
expressed itself. Certain it is that the point of 
view of experience must be carefully adhered to, 
if the birth and permanence of the Christian com- 
munity are to be understood ; and those studies, 
now happily increasing, which seek to depict the 
experience which lies behind creed and culture 
bring new light and life to the more rigidly 
inteUectual disciplines. It may happen that ‘ ad- 
vanced’ views will have to endure correction, as 
well as those that are ‘conservative.’ Our hope 
must be that the result will be a new valuation of 
redeeming forces, a new emphasis on vital truths, 
and a new discernment of continuity amid change 
and unity amid variety. 

1 . Jesus and His disciples. — The fact presented 
to our view in the Synoptic Gospels is a religious 
experience, possessed by a group of persons, 
gathered round the central figure of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

In seeking to realize what that experience wae, 
all the difficulties beset us which belong to the 
problem of life. If Christianity were a mosaic of 
ideas and practices, the work of understanding it 
though toilsome would be comparatively simple. 
But Christianity is, primarily and ultimately, life ; 
and to penetrate to its secret needs more than 
tabulation and classification of details. This, at 
least, is true, that life begets life. There were 
religious life and experience in Israel before J esus 
gathered His disciples about Him. It is certain 
that neither to ms consciousness nor to theirs 
did the life and experience which they possessed 
present themselves as marking a breach with the 
past. They did rejoice in what they regarded^ as 
development, or even transition, into a new region 
of saving powers. But they would have rejected 
with horror the suggestion that they were founding 
a new religion, or were abandoning the highway 
of salvation, trodden by patriot and martyr, saint 
and seer, of Israel’s lineage. Their conviction ex- 
presses the literal truth, and we may accept their 
estimate as the clue to the facts regarding them. 
They represent the element which is continuous in 
the history of Israel from the very earliest times. 
Their religion is the religion of the prophets. 
Jesus Himself and, with one or two exceptions, 
the young men who were attracted to Him or were 
summoned by Him to His side belonged to that 
inner heart of Israel which in every age had beat 
true to God and had consciously received the com- 
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munications of His mind and will. They inherited 
the fruits of that discipline of spirit which is the 
real history of Israel, and which lies behind and 
apart from poUti<*a.l (jhangea and varying forms of 
thought Tho religious gains of that liistory may 
be summed up in two w’oi'ds — possession and ex- 
pectation. The devotional literature on which the 
souls of the contemporaries of Jesus were nourished 
bears witness to a real knowledge of God, certifying 
itself in a definite moral character. The men and 
women who gathered round J esus were not legalists. 
They were oppressed by legalism, administered by 
bigots. But their religion was not law ; and it 
seems certain that the experience of Paul was not 
the path by winch the primitive believers ordi- 
narily entered the Christian Church. To believe 
in a living God, to know the effects of His saving 
power, to love Him with heart and soul and mind, 
to obey Him with more than formal rtjctitudc — 
these elements of a deep and true religion were 
found in the aspirations and, in a measure, in the 
TOiritual attainments of those who came to hail 
Jesus as Lord. Yet none of them was satisfied 
with the position that He had reached, orrecognisied 
in it the end of God^s dealing with His people. 
The Kingdom of God had not come ; and nothing 
in the state of Israel or the world could be right 
till there came a direct, manifest, and supernatural 
intervention of divine power and glory. This 
expectation centred in the figure of the King- 
Messiah, In endeavouring to reproduce the mind 
of those who became disciples of Jesus we must do 
justice to the religious quality of this expectation. 
It is true that it was at once apocalyptic and 
political. They could not conceive of divine inter- 
vention in any other form than that of which the 
deliverance from Egypt was the classical example. 
Another deliverer was to secure the emancipation 
of Israel and to establish Jewish supremacy. As 
nationalist, as particularist, tliis was the form 
of their hope. And yet it would be gross mis- 
understanding to suppose that their expectation 
had no other contents. They shared with all 
Israel the Baptist's summons to rcqientancc. For 
them the coming of the Kingdom was poisfKl upon 
a reltgiouB preparation ; and its arrival was to he 
aeconipanied by a jierfectingof reUgiousknowledge, 
as well as by national triumph. 

By both these infiuences-“their actual religious 
life and their Messianic hope— they were attract^xi 
to Jesus. This is the twofold explanation of the 
Christian movement, as w© find it in the first group 
of disciples, and as we trace it afterwards through- 
out the Hellenic world. Christianity was borne 
into both Jewish and Hellenic cirides on a wave of 
Messianism; but it had powmr and permanence 
only as a religious ex|)eriencd ; and it is in Its 
religious qualities tliat we must seek for its 
essence. 

When we watch the cinematographic pictures in 
the Synoptic Gospels* and seek to comprehend the 
life behind the stories, the following notes and 
characteristics cannot be missed. 

(os) TM experkm^ wm mtmsdjf individual , — It 
is difficult to remember, when reading the Synoptic 
CrOBpels, that we are %vatching the beginning of a 
great world movement, wdiich gave rise, in its 
development, to vast intellectual systems and huge 
ecclesiastical apparatus. In these stories we seem 
to be concerned only with a man among other 
men* And, indeed, this is precisely where the 
point of interest does lie. Let apocalyptic lie over. 
Let Christology wait. Meantime, see what one 
Msm made of other men. The beginningof Christ- 
ianity was not a *mass movement? It was 
personal contact of individuals with Jesus and, 
later, of individuals with other single souls. The 
(Jr ospels are largely made up of " cases? The details 


of the narrative, the outward form of record csd 
events, are of subordinate value. The heart of the 
situation lien in the souls with whom Jmm dealt, 
His handling of them, and the stamp He put upon 
them. Sometimes the need wluch c<ui fronted 
Jesus was mainly physical ; and He nuitit in quick 
compassion with a word of power, Bometimes the 
need was definitely and keenly religious, ami tlmn 
His compassion was yet nuue tcndi*r, and His power 
more wonderful (Lk . BomctlmcH 

the case was harder tium that of conscious necfl— a 
condition of moral torpor— and tins He provoked 
into action by a summons and a challenge (xMk 
Lk Often He had to tleal with an urn 

awakened conscience and a spiritual »elf-«uflicieney 
which was impervious to criticism, and then He 
spared no sternness of rebuke tliat might pierce 
the harness of conceit (Lk 7*®, iHt 23*^). where 
He found an open mind and an unprejudiced judg- 
ment, He was frank to acknowledge the honest 
and good heart and eager to win a full surrender 
to the claim of God (Mk 

The moral state which moved Him to most 
severe criticism and most sorely tried His gowl 
will was that of a ilivi^iod heart ; and hero Hla 
demand for absolute surrender was mmtmihh (Lk 
IF"®®, Mk 10^^"®®}. The eases rccordisl m tlm first 
<5hapter of the Fourth <k>spel ^ arc tf»o 

thoroughly human to be disnussed as unlastorieal. 
They are at least typical of the manner in which 
disciples attacluHi tliemselves^ to Jcstis.^ They 
came by w’ay of the IHcHsiattk expectation, anil 
they cast their thoughts into Messianic forms ; htti 
the roots of their coavj<Uiun run deep into the roil 
of a personal experience. The Messiamc form 
might break, or b© clianged out of knowledge, hut 
the attaxdiment would remain and lai ready to find 
for itself more adequate cxprt‘ssion. Thc*.«^ stories 
give th© real origins of <;hristianily. Forms of 
thought, inhcriled from Jewish tradirioiu or in- 
trudeil from Oriental religitimi or from lieiknio 
speculation, do not afford the chw. Tim clue is the 
universal demand of the human uplrit, widllng up 
ill mat human hearts and met by a living human 
voice. 

ih) 27ic cj^pf.rknre tt 

of wlucit marked an epoch in 

the study of the Gospels tin* title, /7o" "frain^ 
infjf of m& Tmvhm^ but the umi of Irntiiin;:' for a 
vocation might be extentlcd bej^^ond Hie Twelve in 
all iH^iplcs* Jesus is cliaracteiktically Hchrmv 
in His conception of religion. Ho is md "mi-sled by 
iuLdkctiialism or snlKlued by emotionalt'^m. He 
is living in tlm region of mieiuptive which 

operated in tlie long history of f^raeb and flu 
desires to have every man whom He summons to 
be subjected to thesa forces, ti)> imasterod ami 
made by them, and to hecoute their living vehicle. 
His dee|>est equation for ‘salvalhuG Ik 
a state, but an energy, working now iis a dynamic 
in the world of men, and limling its Iriumph in a 
universe remade. His ‘mcHsage of the KingdoiiF 
was not a phrase to be learned In a few moments 
of memory- work and then repeated with fanatic 
reiteration or deadly monotony. Entrance Into 
the Kingdom is not aetx>mpli«hed by cold assent or 
spa.smodic feeling. The Kingdom is a great ck*- 
tennining and fertiliEing idea, or world of ideas, a 
realm of facts and forces, of moHves and ideals, 
into which men could enter only pmona 
infan(i% 'whose wealth is open only to the fioor in 
spirit, amid whose impulses and influences man 
might live and grow to a wonderful maturity of 
knowledge, character, and power. In one sense, 
men were already in the Kingdom and the King- 
dom was in them. In another sense, they were to he 
prepared for the King<lom and were to be at once 
its heralds and its servants. It is both and 
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AufgaU. When we ponder the fact, than which 
none in the gospel narrative is more certain, that 
Jesus occupied Himself mainly in the making and 
training of men, we are growingly convinced that 
both the ‘ liberal Jesus * picture and the ‘apoca- 
lyptic dreamer ’ picture are out of focus. If either 
of ^ these was accurate, we would need to say that 
His methods did not correspond with His aims, 
and we would^ need to explain the success of the 
movement which bears His name by attributing it 
to some other than Himself, He could have no 
central place in the Christian religion. 

How, then, did Jesus trainmen for the Kingdom 
of God ? The answer is : By making them sharers 
in His own thought of God. Yet there is nothing 
doctrinaire in this. He gives no new definition of 
God, though He does use a new name for God — 
new,^ at least, in His use of it. He stands deep 
within the OT I'eligion, and is Himself the fulfil- 
ment of the highest spiritual type which the OT 
records supply, viz. the believing man, the man 
who knows God, deriving His knowledge, on the 
one hand, from God’s smf-communications in re- 
vealing words and deeds and, on the other, from 
the activity of his own soul in prayer and medita- 
tion, in deep discernment and lowly obedience. 
The God of Jesus is the God of the OT, appre- 
hended, not through the medium of Jewish forms 
of thought, but directly with the unveiled face of 
a Hebrew prophet. He knows God ; He sees God ; 
He hears God speaking. And it is into His own 
acquaintance with God that He seeks to lead His 
disciples. He will be satisfied if He can give them 
the guiding principle by which they will be led 
into a life Jong exploration of the divine nature 
and a continuous application of the divine mind to 
all the emergencies of their life in the world. In 
that case the cause which He has at heart will be 
secure. They will be fit persons to preach the 
gospel, to bear witness to Him, and to prepare for 
the coming of the Kingdom. In the nature of the 
case, accordingly, the educative process to which 
Jesus submitted His disciples could not follow the 
conventional forms of school theology. He trained 
His disciples mainly in two ways. 

(1) He trained them by admitting them to a 
share in His own experience, whether of action or 
of suftering. In Mk 3^^ we have the reason of His 
appointment of the Twelve, viz. to ‘be with Him.’ 
Tiie stories illustrate the meaning. They watched 
Him at His work; they underwent a slow and 
largely unconscious revolution in their thoughts 
of the Kingdom of God and of the salvation of 
men. They heard Him speak to the people, and 
they were profoundly disturbed. Not that there 
was any obscurity in the words of Jesus. They 
were simple, lowly, and persuasive. But the 
disciples differed from probably the majority of 
the hearers of Jesus in not being satisfied with the 
mere charm of His teaching. They were con- 
stantly being thrown into amazement and per- 
plexity. Their distress of mind, indeed, is evidence 
that tlieir Master’s method was proving successful. 
They were learning, very slowly indeed, but 
surely, to think, to apprehend, to discover, and to 
possess. Their fathers’ God was being interpreted 
for them by Jesus ; and they began to understand 
what human life might be under such divine 
governance, and what their vocation was ^ as 
servants of such a redeeming purpose. Their being 
‘ with Him,’ however, meant far more than seeing 
or hearing. It meant what was indefinable, and 
indescribable in any memoirs, their entrance into 
the secret of His personality, and that secret was 
His life in God. They heard Him pray. They 
felt the thrill of His exultation (Lk 10®^). Three 
of them, at least, felt beneath them the unplumbed 
depth of His sorrow (Mk 1#*“®^). No human 


beings were ever nearer God than these men who 
had been with Jesus from the beginning (Jn 15^’). 
What they carried out of that companionship was 
Christianity. Lessons, however, are not learned 
by looking on. They require the supplement of, 
at least, tentative effort. 

(2) This, accordingly, was the second aspect of 
Jesus’ training of His disciples. He sent them 
forth to preach (Mk Such tentative efforts at 
evangelism must have been very crude, and could 
have had little success. Yet in thmii the disciples 
were exploring the divine resources, and Jesus 
recognized in their achievements the operation of 
the divine omnipotence and the presage of the 
triumph of the Kingdom (Lk 10^^"®^). More broadly 
and more deeply He impressed upon them the 
necessity of a living e^^erience as the condition of 
growing knowledge. He is leading them into new 
regions of unexplored truth. They must, there- 
fore, literally come after Him, putting their feet 
down in His very footsteps. He is introducing 
them to new values. To appreciate them, they 
must be willing to forgo every other advantage. 
He is opening to them a new life. To obtain it, 
they must die. The surrender value of the King- 
dom is life itself (Mk jy[t 16-^4-26^ 

This, then, is what we behold in the Gospels — ^men 
in process of being made. 

* The greatest miracle in history seems to me the transfor- 
mation that Jesus effected in those men. Everything else in 
Christian or secular history, compared to it, seems easy and 
explicable ; and it was achieved by the love of Jesus.* i 

The Gospels explain Christianity. To go outside 
of them is to pick up a great deal of information, 
and to throw light on many points in the history 
of the Christian movement ; but the Gospels con- 
tain the only authentic and valid explanation of 
how Christianity got under way, and of what it 
essentially is. It began as an experience created 
by Jesus of Nazareth, and that is what it is at 
this day. 

{c) The experience may he characterized as a 
paradox. — (1) It has the note of immediacy. 
Jesus is concerned with the condition of men, as it 
directly presents itself to His penetrating insight, 
and He seeks to produce an immediate effect 
within their life and character. 

(a) Thus, the need and peril of men are inter- 
preted by Him in the light of their present moral 
state ; and His main efibrt is to direct men to an 
apprehension of their inward condition as the 
source of their real danger. The distinction of 
righteous and unrighteous, of those who were sure 
of their place in the Kingdom and those who had 
no such hope, had been externalized and falsified 
beyond endurance by a mind which understood 
God so well as to have pity on man. To be form- 
ally correct in opinion and conduct, while permit- 
ting the soul to be devastated by moral evil ; to 
allow evil desires to occupy the imagination, even 
though they find no concrete expression ; to be 
legally just, without one generous impulse over- 
flowing in unconscious grace of helpfulness ; above 
all, to have no decision of character, and to allow 
the cause of God to remain unchosen and unserved 
— these are real grounds of exclusion from the 
Kingdom and its salvation. Moral evil, clothing 
itself in actions which the perpetrators themselves 
know to be wrong, is, of course, absolutely incon- 
sistent with a place in the Kealm of God. On this 
Jesus did not need to insist. What He emphasized 
was rather, first, the ruinous effects of sin within 
the life ; and, second, the attitude of God towards 
those who were thus hopelessly lost. 

The yearning of God over sinful, suffering Israel 
which utters its passion through a Hosea or a 
Jeremiah finds new and more compassionate voice 

1 T. E. Glover, The Jesus of History ^ London, 1917, p. 88 f. 
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in Jesus of Nazareth. The old religion of Israel, 
never forgotten, though sorely travestied by its 
professional exponents, came to life again through 
the ministry of Jesus, and surroumh^d l.Iioso who 
were its objects with a more inexorable holiness 
and a more tender pity. 

(/3) If the need which Jesus tmeovered so relent- 
lessly and so mercifully was thus immediate, so 
also was the salvation wliieh lie promised. It 
was, as it has been happily described, ‘ a thorougldy 
effective salvation.* It was not to take efre<‘t at 
an unknown date, amid ^ scenes of apocalyptic 
splendour, but right now, in the moment in which 
sin was actually ruining human life. This im- 
mediate salvation shines in a twofold light. It is 
forgiveness by God, and it is sonship towards God ; 
and these two are one. The one Jesus announces 
directly, positively, absolutely, in full view of the 
action of legalism in at once banishing the soul 
from the Kealm of God and enclosing it in the 
paralysis of despair. He never argues the matter. 
He has authority to forgive sins, and He exercises 
it royally. He understands God. He has caught 
the simplicities of an old-time experience : * Tliere 
is forgiveness with thee* ; and He eclioes it in His 
pronouncement: *Thy sins are forgiven.* To 
imagine that Jesus, and those to whom He gave 
such assurance, were thinking only of a future 
when they would find themselves denizens of a 
glittering region of Jewish supremacy is to mis- 
read the simplest records of the human heart 
God in His love, man in his need, Jesus sneaking 
for God and bringing God near— these are tlie abid- 
ing three in the Christian salvation ; and their rela- 
tions to one another are never more vividly pre- 
sented than in the stories of forgiven sinners told 
in the Gospels. The other view of salvation, viz, 
sonship, cannot, in the nature of the case, be thus 
condensed into a sentence. It is the translation 
into human life of Jesus* conception of Gwl. The 
* Jahweh* of the OT, Uech^cmc.r, Saviour, Father, 
of His people, is *the h'nfhcr * of Jesus* faith and 
preaching. Words, even Jesus* words, cannot 
exhaust the fullnesH of this Fatlierhood. The 
Father loves and saves ; He cares and k«>p». The 
world is under the Fathers g«>vernance; and Ills 
omnipotence is available for all the ends of His 
love. Into such a region of fatherly control and 
filial confidence the diMuplcH of Jmin enter in 
company with thfdr To say tliat it, w^as 

an unfamiliar region, and that their steps in It 
were slow ami stumbling, that they but dimly 
apjjrehended the mind of God, often bimlened 
themselves with needless anxieties and ridieulouH 
s<'rupleH, and often behaved in an mdilial and un- 
brotherly manner, is only to repeat what we have 
noted— that they were m proeess of training, a 
training, however, which \vm con<lucted within 
the circle of divine saving power and, in CKstmee, 
was their ialvation. No doubt, Jesus hml much 
to communicate before He could set forth His 
whole thought of Cml, an<l so demonstrate it tliat 
it would waken in sin f til hearts a perfect convic- 
tion and a victorious faith. 

Still It remains true that, in the company of 
Jesus, as He lived and taught, salvation, both as 
deliverance from sin and as enjoyment of God, was 
a fact of human experience — a fact, in respect of 
range and degree, new in the hisfoiy of tholuiman 
spirit, type and nonn of Christian salvation as 
such, a religious standard of absolute and universal 
validity. 

(2) It had, besides the note of immediacy, the 
contrasted note of imperfection and expectation. 
The dilierence between these tivo notes Is one of 
emphasis on Jesus* part, and of appreciation on 
the part of the disciples. It is remarkable that 
each receives such ample recognition in the 


Synoptic narratives. Kilher by ithelf nnght have 
formed the organizing idea in a constructive theory 
of JcBUs* message and nuHsion. In point of fact, 
both are present, and there is no tiujoretic syn- 
thesis of them. The centre of unity must lie in 
Jesus* dynamic conception of tin; licign of Oo<L 
God is working for tlie salvaticm of men. Age 
after age He has been present in redcctming power. 
In every age men have had experiemte of this 
* plenteous redemption.* Yet im age hits Keen the 
completion of the divine history.' Always men 
have been waiting for tlnat c<Hisummation which 
will mean that Gbd*8 p«)wer is operating in un- 
hindered freedom tlircmghout the w hole cu’cation. 
Jesus was conscious tlnit tliat power was operating 
in His ministry. The healing of diseaHij, the 
expulsion of demons, the forgiveness of sins, the 
unfailing providence of the Ihnivenly Father, the 
development of the filial <'h;n nfC(-r. the repro- 
duction of the Father’s * jHUU'ftion/ meant for 
Him the presence of tlie Kingdom ; and for those 
who partook of such benefits they meant mpmt» 
and proofs of the great salvation. Yet the 
highest ran^e of such bkwed exm<rienci}s diti 
not amount in sum to the whole salvation : ami 
the Kingdom had not i-omc, flcmgh its influence, 
as a dynamic both in the ium-r man and in the 
outer world, was making itself plainly felt. Jesus* 

I gaze throughout Urn whole mission i« fixed on ilm 
future. He is as convinced a« any of the prophets 
that the present is not the end, that, beyond any 
present achievement of divine po^\«*i\ flu rt* i- a 
goal when the divine mov«»riicnt sijrfll h«* rouiphco 
and the Kingdom shall have come. 'IMt*<d«yy ;tnd 
eschatology are essential to Jesus* conception of 
God and His relation to the world. But Jesus* 
occupation with the future never kd Him to 
belittle the present. He did not despise thin world 
and man’s life in it j ami His directions iw t«> con* 
duct are not merely fcmptu'cry rub'S for a fiiode of 
existence which Htaml.s lu no ‘liviu;t rdfitbn to tlie 
Messianic Kingdom, The end k cortain ; amt, 
when confronted by doubt or outragooiw ikiilal, 
Heawierted His own amazing clalins and I! la own 
aublime faith. Yet He never the 

Kingdom m coming with the incviiab|fUH-’‘H of 
harts omnipotent decree. For Him, as ti*r the 
Hebrew prophets, the coming of the Kiogdtuu 
ethically conditioned. It k the goal of G<«r*^ 
saving work, ami that goal cannot he nmchcti 
anari from man*.‘i attitude to the Kingdom. The 
Kingdom is God’s, and the power is u holly His, 
and ilm glory shall bo His alone. Ncvortfiolc^s, 
the Kingdom is an eml for man, to served bv 
man, with complete Inward idem iftcat ion of will 
with the will of Uml. 

scrviai of the Kingdom takes two fertet. On t!w oaft 
hand, wHh rcfcrerico to Oio work!. It h a mmhtn of ht»!p m 
carried out to tiio latt Umife of libs Urn. It 1 0* the atlirr Iwud, 
with reference to Ood, it is fuifilled tii pr&v**r. In 

prayer, ^specially In intereessory prayer* there m than 
suhnurntm to the divine will. There m ?turh an entrawi? into 
the will of God a® Kives to it snjope anil fr^*wknn and 
Got! to (^rry out Ins purpose with a fullnvOT and hwU%n^>m 
vphich, apart from «uch prayor, would be tinpo%ibic , 

Mk t,i£ nsrs The actual word for *h<>pe‘ does 

not apiiear In^tho recoitied teaohinir of The !KS|4ai»iu>» 

is pml>ably His desire to dtfferenttate gospel of the Ky^gdoiu 

from the excited antieij^ations or faudbta* paa^^lvity 'wht>i‘h were 
the natural result of popular aiM^ealyptlc. In any 
stronjar assurance of the oondnji? of tlie Kingdom i« hkiit with 
His deep insight into tlie conditions of it# coming. 

It comes through service. The certainty of its 
coming quickens the present ministry of thc^so who 
expect a share in it. Those whom Jesus called 
were being prepared for the Kingdom. But their 
preparation was not a tedious Interval, to be 
hurried through, that the joys of the Kingdom 
might the sooner be possessed. It was itself r«uit 
and proof of the Imminence of the Kingdom, and 
was eonduoteii under the present control of spiritual 
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owers resident in the Kingdom. The disciple 
and is the community of the Kingdom. Its 
members are in possession of the privileges of the 
Kingdom. The OT oracle of the New Covenant is 
fulfilled in their experience. Their sins are for- 

g yen. God is their God, and they are His people. 

is law is not a burden, but is within, the standard 
of their character and the delight of their souls. 
They know God in His Fatherhood, and commit 
themselves to the omnipotence of His love. They 
thrill with the sense that the redemption of Israel 
is proceeding before their eyes, and they answer 
}oyfully^ the call to prepare the way for its con- 
summation. These brief months of discipleship, 
before the Cross had thrown its shadow on their 
souls, were the springtime of Christianity. The 
Christian salvation is there, in bloom and promise. 
The Kingdom of God has come, as a possession, 
and is sure to come, as an inheritance. 

The teaching of Jesus is an exultant ‘Lift up 
your hearts 1 ’ The company of disciples makes 
response, ‘We lift them up unto the Lord.’ 

(a) The experience is the creation of Jesus . — This 
aspect of the experience of the disciples carries us 
beyond what is observable in any company that 
ever surrounded any human leader of a school or 
founder of a religion. It is not that they ever 
paid Him, consciously and expressly, divine 
honours. Disciples of other masters have been 
led to regard their teachers as in some sense divine. 
The disciples of Jesus, however, were too thorough- 

f oing in their monotheism to dream of regarding 
[im as a second God or as a demi-god. It is the 
more remarkable to observe, therefore, that the 
religious experience of the disciples is the creation 
of Jesus. In its origin and development it is 
bound up with the Person and Presence of their 
Master. He pervades it as an immediate pos- 
session, and His figure stands at the goal of its 
consummation. 

Take any element of their religious life, and Jesus is insepar- 
able from it, in a sense and degree which wholly differentiates 
their relation to Him from that of pupil to teacher. He created 
in them the sense of sin. What legalism could not produce. 
What the thunders of the Baptist’s threatenings could not 
effect, the personality of Jesus wrought for them and in them. 
To hear Him as He re-valued legal estimates of right and 
wrong was not to listen to a wise Teacher merely, but to look 
into a stainless soul, moving in unshadowed light, and wielding 
absolute moral authority. Even the general hearers felt this : 

* for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes’ (Mt How much more those to whom He unveiled 
the inmost secrets of the moral life, forcing them to face the 
infinite standard of divine purity and love (Mt IS^s-ss), and 
turning them back on themselves with a correspondingly 
absolute demand (Mt 24-26, Mk 941-49). Yet even 

such hearing was not enough. They might have stood out 
against it. More penetrating and illumining was the sight of 
sm which they got, standing bv, when Jesus laid bare the 
festering sores of some human soul. They were gazing through 
His eyes into the moral abyss thai yawns beneath the surface of 
respectable society and underlies the most decorous existence. 
Nay, more : they could not fail to note that sinners whom law 
had failed to convince broke down in godly sorrow under the 
spell of Jesus’ holy yet tender influence. Above all, they were 
themselves in the same condemnation, and even in a deeper 
self-judgment, subjected as they were to a more constant and 
more searching discipline. Whatever occasions the prominence 
given to Peter in the Synoptic narrative, there is no doubt 
Sbat the references form a human document of profound 
psychological interest, and of first-rate historic importance. 

We see the thing happening : conviction of sin wrought by 
the personality of Jesus ; a character displayed and a character 
re-made. Whatever the world knows of sin— and apart from 
knowledge of sin the knowledge of salvation is worthless— it 
owes to Jesus of Nazareth, as He stamped it deep in the hearts 
of these men. 

He won from them trust in Himself as Saviour. 
We would, indeed, have been entitled to suspect 
the narrative had we found resounding titles 
adorning it and a theory of their Master’s Person 
and Work detailed therein. What we do find is 
much more impressive : a company of men and 
women, gathered round one Man, and finding Him 
to be for them the means and assurance of divine 
sal ration, the source of their confidence towards 


God, the warrant of their standing in His Kingdom, 
a fountain of life and joy, the object of a hope 
that rose above the earth. They were moving 
up and down in the Kealm of God, with Jesus 
as Instructor and Guide, Shepherd and Friend. 

! They were themselves the community of the 
Kingdom (Lk 12^^), the new Temple, of which 
their Master is the Builder, Maker, and Lord 
(Mt 16 ^®^*). The most sacred thing in the aspira- 
tions of humanity is theirs; and they owe it to 
Jesus. They heard Him pray. He taught them 
to pray. He introduced them to God. He 
brought God to them. This they had because 
Jesus gave it to them, and without Him it would 
not have been possible, and as a dream (Mt 6®"^® 
77-11)^ To Jesus, accordingly, they surrendered 
themselves with an absoluteness which must have 
been the degradation and enslavement, if it had 
not been the emancipation and perfecting, of their 
manhood (Mt 1927 510-12 io 32 £.). Words like 

these open a view into the consciousness of Jesus 
which carries with it amazing inferences as to His 
person. ^ But they also revesS the consciousness of 
the disciples, created through intercourse with 
Jesus, rising towards Him, under the constraint 
of His holiness and love, in the spontaneity of a 
free and full surrender. This is not learning a 
lesson in religion. It is religion itself, and its 
centre is Jesus. They had, in their vocabulary, 
only one name to give Him (Mt 16 ^®), and this title 
of Messiah carried with it to their imagination 
much that had to be unlearned and laid aside. 
None the less, it summed up for them what they 
believed of God’s redemptive work in the history 
of His people ; and their application of it to Jesus 
was not the result of ingenious exegesis, but the 
expression of an attitude towards Him that was, in 
essence, religious trust (Mt We are a long 

way from Jn but that statement contains 

no more than this experience, of which it is only 
the expression in the terms suggested by the 
educative processes of a generation. 

‘For those who attached themselves to Him, Jesus became 
Messiah and more. And . . , the experience of “the more” 
was also latent in the consciousness of the disciples, waiting to 
be quickened by [an] . . . event, and developed by a future 
experience.’ 1 

(e) Estimate. — In seeking to estimate the salva- 
tion value of this experience of the disciples of 
Jesus, we cannot fail to be impressed by its 
superiority to anything that contemporary religion 
in Palestine could supply. To vindicate its superi- 
ority, it is enough to say that it was the religion 
of Israel, in all the highest qualities manifest in 
the post- Exilic stage of its history. Here we have 
the piety of the Psalter, with its sense of sin and 
of the holiness of God, its realization of forgive- 
ness, and its possession of the divine favour ; and, 
at the same time, the alertness and certainty of 
moral judgment begotten of centuries of discipline 
and education under Law and Prophets ; together 
with the hope which never failed the old religion, 
and was never brighter or more confident than in 
those disciples of the Nazarene. 

We have all these things, with an added intensity 
and assurance, which diflerentiate the experience 
of the disciples from the type of spiritual life of 
which theirs was the consequence and the flower. 
The difference is felt in the whole narrative. It is 
the difference which their Master made. It is 
the difference of a new era in the religious history 
of mankind (Lk 10 ^*- )• And it is needless to say 
that the religion of the disciples knows nothing of 
the gleam of legalism ; while, with all its mistaken 
Messianism, it is free from craze or frenzy. It is 
salvation in the concrete, communion with God, 
and deliverance from fear. We are not surprised, 
accordingly, to find that it has the note of joy, 
1 O. A. Scott, 8.V. ‘ Ohriit, Ohifistology,’ in J>AC i. 18S*>. 
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heard in the OT fitfully like songs in the night, 
hut now full-throated and exuberant, like the joy 
of ‘ children of the bride-chamber’ {Mt 9i«). ^ A. B. 
Bruce has a chapter on ‘ the joy of the J esus-circle, ^ 
which he analyzes as *the joy of the joy of 
fresh inspiratioUi and the joy of liberty. It is the 
‘shining morning face’ of the young Church of 
Christ, never seen again in history, yet very lovely 
in the time of its continuance, ‘ while the Bride- 
groom was with them.’ 

The very beauty of this phase of religious life, 
however, reminds us that it was, in the nature of 
the case, vague, inadequate, and unstable. These 
features, of course, with the dangers which threat- 
ened, were quite hidden from the minds of the 
disciples themselves. To them the matter seemed 
definite enough, and they were confident in its 
permanence. They had in the current Messianism 
a form of thought into which they easily ran all 
their experiences. Their Master was the Messiah. 
He would inaugurate and preside over the coming 
Beign of God. True, they were learning a great 
deal about God and His Kingdom which was in- 
consistent with popular Messianism. But they 
were not critically minded ; and the growing 
spiritual content did not lead them, as yet, even 
to modify the general thought form. 

In one respect this uncriticalness of theirs 
seriously misled them. It rendered them incap- 
able of assimilating one profound element in OT 
religion, namely, the place which suffering had to 
play in the divine salvation. The function of the 
great sufferers of Israel’s past was too deeply 
printed in the history, the prophecies, and the 
psalms of Israel’s sacred writings to be ignored by 
any whose souls were fed by these inspired records. 
The idea of a suffering remnant, of heroes and 
martyrs, nay, of a martyr nation, lay at the very 
core of the nation’s faith. Even cynicism could 
make use of such a conception to excuse its 
selfishness and cruelty (Jn 11^^**). The disciples 
could have dared and borne anything for such a 
Master, passing on His way to a throne (Mk 10®**^). 
They were even prepared (or thought they were) 
to perish with Him in His failure (1#^). But that 
suffering should be the lot of the Messianic King 
Himself was unthinkable (Mk Cross- 

bearing might be the law of discipleship (Lk 14^) ; 
but it could never apply to Him, who was ^ to 
approve and reward His servants. The redemptive 
value of the suffering of righteous servants of the 
Lord had not perished out of the religious con- 
sciousness of Israel, even under the blight of 
legalism, and was destined to a splendid revival. 
But never, within the OT canon or out of it, had 
a synthesis been made of the Suffering Servant 
and the Messianic King. Never had it been dis- 
cerned that His were the suffering that were to 
redeem Israel and inaugurate the Kingdom. 

That synthesis took place in the consciousness 
of Jesus. To Him ‘Son of Man ’=‘ Messiah’ 
‘Suffering Servant’; and He sees that by the 

E ath of suffering, at once divinely appointed and 
:eely chosen, and by none other, can the purpose 
of God be fulfilled and salvation won (Mk 8^^ 9^^ 
10^® 1422-24)^ teaching, warning, and predic- 
tion fell unheeded on ears stopped by theological 
commonplaces. Between them and their Master 
a rift opened, which, in His death, widened to a 
great gulf. Refusing to catch His meaning, they 
missed the element of sorrow borne and victory 
won which was needed to give their experience 
depth and permanence and to enable their faith to 
bear undismayed the fact of the Crucifixion. 

It is an absolutely safe historical judgment that no develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel could take place till the synthesis 
referred to had been made. Without the comblnaMon of the 


1 The Galilean Goifpel^ Edinburgh, 1882, ch, xii. 


two elements which lay side by side within it, viz. McsHianic 
sovereignty and vicarious suffering, the religion of Ihfxu'I otjuki 
not have survived. In point of fact, it has not survived, apart 
from this combination. Christianity is the n-hgion of Israel, 
thought through in its ideal unit;,, and gi.ispf’ti m the reality of 
a great experience. ^ , 

The salvation value of the experience of the tlwciplos, prior 
to the Crucifixion, depended on their being able to rwe €X|»erl* 
mentally to the height of this great synthesis. If they are not 
able to do so, then, the Messiahship of the Master wring dis- 
proved, as suffering would disprove it, u.'-,- it%rif 

would vanish with the form with which, unhnpiul:/. tln-y had 
identified it. Three things are needed ere th",\ can n o-.** t.i a 
higher plane of religious attainment : (i.)a d^alh, v.hj.‘Si '-haU 
shatter their false Messianism; (ii.) a vici^uv, idi.« h 
restore to them all of which they deemed the dcajh h.ui iobi» d 
them ; (iii.) the abiding presence of Jesus, which shall repro- 
duce in undreamed of power and Joy their life with Him In 
Galilee. 

2. The Apostolic Church.— -(a) The creaimi of the 
Church . — The movement inaugurated by of 
Nazareth seemed, both to its enemies and to its 
adherents (Lk 24^^), to have been brought a close 
by His death. In point of fact, after a few weeks 
during which it had disappeared from observation, 
it is seen to be in action, with renewed energies, 
equipped with new instrumental it ies, and mani- 
festing unconquerable hope. A community 
consisting of the original disciples, unitcii, ns tiiey 
had been befoi*e His death, by mnimm allegiance 
to Jesus, and living the same kind of life whirh 
they had foimierly owed to I! Is presence with them ; 
and to this community acceRsions are <f.on«tant!y 
being made, as they hrnl formerly been, by the 
spell of llis personality. The creatiim, more 
properly the recoIl^ti^ut.lon, of the Church of Christ 
IS due to three vital lads, 

(1) The first is a fact of religitm- expericnee, 
appreciable only by its subjects, liiomrii ii,- out- 
ward manifestation fell under common observathm ; 
viz. that Jesus is present in power in the company 
of those who believe in Him. This the mnitning 
of Pentecost (Ac 2®®), as w^ell m of all those gifts 
and powers and fruits which occupy mo large a 
gpace in the records and are always referred to the 
Spirit of God, They mean that de U' k opt'rating 
in full saving power in the Uvr,, <»{ ills dwdpiMi, 
They are simply Jesus at work now, once He 
worked in the days of Hk tiesh. To nay lliat the 
Spirit is present, or that Jw,uh pr^^"'rnt in the 
Spirit, is to say the same thing (Uo 2 

1 Co 6^^). It k certain that the Church w onid md 
have come into existence to cult ivnti? a hero’s 
memory or perpetuate the milt of adembgod. ft 
was essentially the community of the Spirit ; and 
that meant the spiritual preHencooC This 

was as true on the day of Fent«‘covt, it ever 
been in the ages of tlie t“!hurchk ripf*^l spirit uab 
ity and clearest thought, though in tint tii'd. .'liigc.i 
of its experience the operations of the Spirit 
little understood, and the cpiality and nurrli of the 
saving power of Chri.st had only begun to t« 
appreciated. 

(2) The .second is a fact of history, which, how- 
ever, derives its significance inmu while at the 
same time supplying the uece.nMiry bask to, the 
experience of the day of PeniceoNt. Gnly One 
whom the power of 0 (h 1 had raided to a position td 
sovereignty in the realm of redeeming fc^rccM could 
‘pour’ on His disciples what was hccn and heard 
that day and has been repeatml in every ago of the 
Churems history and In tlie Hfe of evimv ktilever. 
The resurrection of Jemm, accordingly,, Mtan«k 
b^ind the gift of the Spirit, and, along with that 
gift, forms the foundation of theClmrcli of ChriMt. 
These two were never se|*^i.rate in the lipprcdien- 
sion of the^ Church, and together they estaoliHh the 
Messiahship of Je.suB. Jmm is eiithrontd ; and 
the Spirit has eome (Ac 2’’*^*}. Therefore, Jesus is 
the Messiah (2®®). The attendant circunit^lanccs of 
the R^urrection and the Fentcconfeal gift cannot 
now be straightened out into a formally coimkicul 
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narrative. Rufc tlie 'two facts themselves establish 
the xedemptiwe stipresmacy of Jesus. They explain 
the existence of the Christian Church ; and nothing 
else does. And tliesjr form the bridge, at once 
historical sxnd experdmental, by which the experi- 
ence of salvation passed over jfrom the confines of 
Palestine to occupy the wide world of humanity 
and hecomo ttie imieritance of mankind. 

(3) The third is tie fact, terrible in its cruel 
actuality, of the Cioas. It is a strange testimony 
to the place which J^sus occupied in the Church’s 
faith, and a curious c omment on the narrowness of 
intellectual processes, that this fact had in later 
ages to he insisted, on in its crassness and horror. 
To the primitive disciples, however, precisely its 
literalness was its preciousness. By one stroke it 
destroyed tli& Messianism which hid from them 
their Easter’s Messiahship. In one revealing act 
it did for them what even their Master’s words 
had failed to do, and brought together what their 
dogmatic had held apart — the glory of King Messiah 
and the satfering of the Servant of the Lord. It 
gave to their gro'wing apprehension the whole 
world of truth and power, which lay in sufiering. 
What had been missrag in their experience before 
the Crucifixion, the lack of which had doomed to 
evanescence its highest joys, has been supplied. 
Throxigh deatli, inflicted by * wicked hands,’ but 
appointed by divine redeeming will, Jesus enters 
on His kingly positicn. The Kingdom of God is 
no longer an object to be anticipated, but a power 
already victorious over the utmost that sin can 
do. God is not planuiug salvation ; He has effected 
it, and will make it effective to all who will receive 
it. * Christ died for our sins’ (1 Co 15^). This 
is the gospel which Paul ‘received.’ It is the 
absolutely primitive f aith of the Christian Church. 
Without it the Church could not have existed. 
Only such a transmu.tation of death into victory 
could have brought the Church into being. The 
death of Jesus meant either utter and absolute 
defeat ox the fulfilment and interpretation of 
Is 53. There 'was no interval of time — not a day 
or an hour — which a Christianity existed which 
did not centre in the Cross. There was never a 
movement of Christian faith which did not con- 
verge on Jesus^ Servant of the Lord, suffering and 
victorioTxs. Anselm d id not invent the Atonement, 
nor did Paul, though they and countless others 
have sought for theories of it. Suffering needs no 
key. It is its own i uterpretep The religion of 
Israel had its sanctuary in pain, the suffering of 
God ; and Christianity 'began its career with this 
in its heart — ‘ Christ died for our sins.’ 

{b) The OhrCstiaim message of salvation , — The 
religion of Israel had always been presented as a 
gospel. The prophets preached Jahweh as the 
Bedeemer of It is people — not an idea, not a remote 
and careless Deity, bui a living being, animated by 
a gracioas purpose and seeking its consummation 
through toil and pain, opposed by enemies, 
hindered hy His servamts, hut sure to triumph in a 
day of mercy aaid of judgment, for the dawning of 
which expectant and penitent sonls waited in 
deepest sileoce. The apostles had no other message, 
though, as it came from their disciplined and 
instructed hiearrts, it had a richer content and a 
more confident: note. Their proclamation still 
concerned the redeenaing power of God. They 
declared, regarding it, that in Jesus its operation 
was complete. He Ls its Agent and Mediator. 
Through Him, sufFeiiaig and victorious, it enters 
afresh the lives of men — of His own selected people, 
and, as they soon discover to their unspeakable 
amazement, of all men everywhere who will be- 
lievingly subnxit themselves to Jesus. It works 
with an effective salvation, redeeming men from the 
evils that had all their lifetime oppressed them. 


and placing them under the emancipating influences 
of the Beign of God, constituting them also heirs 
of the Kingdom, when, in the hands of the Crucified 
and Exalted Lord, it shall be established in com- 
plete and unquestioned dominion. All this they 
summed up in a word, which needed the interpreta- 
tion which they gave it, yet did carry with it the 
answer to the demand of the heart of Israel, and, 
indeed, to the religious demands of the human 
spirit amid all the races of the earth. J esus is the 
Christ. Through Him God works savingly. He 
is the Saving Power of God to all who accept 
Him. 

The proposition, ‘Jesus is the Christ,’ is not an 
opinion, however true, which may he held by a 
I sect or by an individual, like any other tenet which 
intellect might devise and bigotry retain. It is 
the utterance of an experience, the experience of 
actual salvation as a power in personal life. It 
receives from that experience its warrant and 
jjroof, its illustration and interpretation. Above 
all, it is the outcome of an irresistible impulse, to 
propagate the experience and to bring all men 
within the scope of the divine salvation. Nothing 
in the history of the Christian Church is more 
impressive than the fact that its birth hour is the 
beginning of its evangelism. The subjects of salva- 
tion are its instruments. The disciples remembered 
how their Master had not kept them always ‘ with 
Him,’ much as they needed His presence, but had 
‘despatched them to preach, with the power of 
casting out demons ’ (Mk 3^^). And now the same 
thing is happening under more wonderful condi- 
tions. He IS with them in power, and He is send- 
ing them out on the same errand of mercy. His 
very voice is in their ears with ‘ majestic instancy,’ 
saying, ‘ Go to all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creation ’ (16^®). There is nothing formal 
about it, no clank of machinery. The world, and 
all the men and women in it, are under bondage. 
Jesus saves. They knew it by experience; and, 
therefore, they spoke. They could not help them- 
selves. ‘Not for a single day did they cease to 
teach and preach the gospel of Jesus the Christ in 
the temple and at home ’ (Ac And on journeys 
of business or flight they did the same thing (8^). 

It follows that we need not look in the records for any exact 
reproduction of the mission preaching of the early Church, 
which must have been marked by the widest variety and must 
have included every kind of simple and unstudied testimony as 
well as more formal addresses. A theory can be put into swad- 
dling bands, an experience never. We can see, however, what 
elements belonged to the message and gave it driving power. 

(1) Stories about Jesus,— If any part of the NT gives us the 
* mission preaching ’ of the primitive Church, it is the Synoptic 
Gospels. Many of the narratives bear traces, according to 
Denney, of being ‘sermon notes.’ In any case, they provide 
what the preacher needed. He claimed that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and that in Him the power of God wrought savingly. 
Being challenged, he replied not by argument, but by instances. 
He gave case after ca.se of Jesus’ power to heal and save ; and 
so the Gospels are full of miracles wrought on the bodies and 
souls of men. He quoted sayings of Jesus, which showed His 
deep spiritual-mindedness, a knowledge of God greater than 
that of sage and prophet ; and so the Gospels contain teachings 
of Jesus, though they never present Him merely as a teacher. 
Above all, he conveyed the impression made by Jesus on those 
who knew Him ; and so the Gospels contain a portrait of Christ 
at once in His deep humanity and in that quality which, with- 
out separating from men, lifts Him out of the class of the ‘ lost ’ 
and sinful and makes it possible for Him to bring near to them 
the divine salvation. We constantly think of the Gospels as 
written up, or down, to some theological theory. In point of 
fact, they are the gospel, as told hy individual Christians, in all 
sorts of places, to all sorts of audiences, told in tale after tale, 
on a roof-top, by the wayside at the noon hour, round the 
camp fire, in synagogue or market-place. What the preacher 
sought to accumulate on the minds of his hearers was simply 
this : ‘ If there is to he a Messiah, He is certainly Jesus ; not 
what we had expected ; but certainly Jesus is He.’ 

(2) The word of the Cross. — ^There were audiences among 
whom the story of the death of the Christ might seem to bring 
the missionary’s office to an end ; for some would think it 
‘sheer folly’ and others would be outraged by such an insult 
to national and religious feeling. Yet the preacher had no 
option. He might leave to teachers more learned than be— a 
Paul or an Apollos— the task of supplying an intellectual solution 
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of the problem raised by the Cross. But the Cross itself was no 
problem ; it was an integral part of the gospel—the gospel 
which he and all Christians ‘received.* It was simply the 
redeeming love of God, which, in all ages of Israel’s history, 
had been burdened by the sins of His people, in its last and 
final act of sin-bearing. Accordingly, even the least lettered 
preachers told the story of Jesus, with the shadow in it mount- 
ing steadily towards the blackness of Calvary. It has been, 
curiously, maintained that the Gospels sink beneath the level of 
the primitive gospel which the first disciples ‘received* by 
ignoring the connexion between the death of Jesus and the 
sms from which He redeemed His people, leaving us no more 
than a benign and singularly endowed Teacher. The Gospels 
would thus represent a lapse towards legalism. The absence 
from the Gospels of such a construction of the Atonement as 
we get, e,g.f in Eo 3 may, however, be much more simply 
explained. 

The early missionaries, whose * sermon notes* we are suppos- 
ing the Gospels to be, had no theory, and needed none. But 
they had a story to tell, and they told it with utter artlessness 
and consummate skill. They let their hearers feel the weight 
of sorrow which their Master carried in an intensity of love and 
pity which divided Him from those whom He sought to save, 
while it drew Him to them in great nearness of spirit (Mt 
8^7). They told how, once and again, the anguish of His soul 
broke into tears as He contemplated a woe which He alone 
understood. They told how, in suggested figure or dark and 
pregnant saying, He had indicated something of what lay upon 
His heart ; and how He had even definitely predicted a grief so 
intolerable that it paralyzed their intelligence. Finally, they 
told the story of the last hours, with such fullness and selection 
of detail as make them, not an impressive tragedy, but the 
fulfilment of a purpose, the crowning issue of self-dedication. 
The narrative is given without one pause of theological explana- 
tion, hut not without prophetic consciousness. 

Simple as they are, these missionaries have been bred on the 
prophetic writings, and have been instructed by the event to 
lift into the light the element by which they had been baffled, 
and to bind together the suffering of the Servant with Messiah’t 
saving work. Their very language echoes strains from the 
songs of the Servant.! They had no theory of the Atonement : 
but their identification of their Master with the Messiah ana 
with the Servant of the Lord was intentional and was complete. 
This identification was the very nerve of their gospel. The 
sorrow of the Redeemer, which is the very sorrow of God 
(Ac 2028), is set in such relation to the sin of man that it con- 
stitutes deliverance from the evils that sin has wrought. The 
religion of Israel is that of a living God pledged to redemption. 
In Is 68 the pledge is made in most solemn articulation. In 
the Cross of Christ it is fulfilled with divine completeness. 
This is the gospel which the first converts ‘ received * and which 
they] ‘ passed on,’ not in the language of Romans or Hebrews, 
but in that of the Synoptic Gospels, as that repeats and illus- 
trates the language of Isaiah (Ac 828-35). 

(3) The resurrection of Jesus.— The heart of the Church’s 
message was redemption. The preaching contained nothing 
that was not relevant to this mighty fact of the moral world. 
To prove and illustrate this, the stories of Jesus* ministry were 
told. He had been, in the experience of His own disciples and 
of all who trusted Him, the redeeming power of God. The 
story of the Cross grounds this redemption in suffering, and 
matches the world’s sin with the Redeemer’s pain, blood- 
shedding and sin-remission standing together in the history of 
God’s redeeming acts (Mk 143^, Mt 2e% Here is a claim of 
transcendent magnitude; the divine redemption is now in 
action ; the divine salvation is now guaranteed. But it is liable 
to utter rejection, if He in whose name it is made is dead 
and gone. Death, that complex fact of the physical and moral 
world, if it be the final act of Jesus’ life, does indeed end alL 
There can be no talk of redemption or salvation, none of a 
Redeemer and Lord, if there be no more operative in the 
world the redeeming forces concentrated in Jesus and insepar- 
able from His personality. On this point the missionaries 
were competent to speak. Their evidence reached the point 
at issue and established the twofold fact ; Jesus lives ; Jesus 
reigns. The first part of the evidence deals with the con- 
quest of death and the continuity between Him whom they had 
^own in the flesh and the glorified being who now reveals 
Hunsejf to them. He has not changed, nor has His function 
altered ; He still takes command and opens to them the powers 
and privileges of the Kingdom. The second part of the 
evidence, accordingly, is the life of the redeemed in the actual 
experience of reconciliation and forgiveness, of moral power 
and spiritual joy. This witness is primitive. It is found 
articulated m such a record as 1 Co 16S-n. ia-i9 jt jg repeated 
m every disciple, as such, who is a living witness to the power of 
the living Christ. ‘The primary testimony of the disciples to 
Jesus was their testimony to His resurrection : except as Risen 
and Exalted they never preached Jesus at all. *2 What they 
prea<Jied was not a bare physical fact ; and what it meant was 
not toe apotheosis of Jesus, who now takes His place as a ‘ cult 
god,’ comparable to Serapis or Mithras in toe ethnic faiths. It 
was the crowning act of God’s long labour of redemption. It 
was the victory of Jahweh, the Redeemer of Israel. It meant 
that the power of God to save, as it bad worked through Jesus 
of Nazareth and had been embodied in Him, now operates in 
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Him, whom it has raised from the dead, in unhindered omni- 
potence, throughout the whole universe of man's life and 
discipline. Jesus had always wrought His redeeming works 
in His Father’s name and power. Now, by the Resurrection, 
He exerts that same power, unrestrained by the limitations of 
the flesh and the conditions of His earthly ministry, in sovereign 
freedom and exultant victory. They could remember strange 
moods and words of His, in which the sense of power and 
victory found expression— e.g'., Lk 10!7*24. Alrearly Jesus had 
been living in the new age, when Hatan should be overthrown 
(v.!8), and the supreme authority vestoci in the Son (v.22) should 
be vindicated to the ‘ simple-minded,’ who were already In a 
position of privilege for which prophets and kings had longed 
m vain. 

And now the new dajr, the day of the Resurrection, has 
dawned. The Crucified is King. This is the message: ‘iBo 
let all the house of Israel understand beyond a doubt that Ood 
has made him both Lord and Christ, this very Jesus whom you 
have crucified’ (Ac £28). The supremacy of Jesus is an integral 
part of the Church’s faith and the Church’s proclamation. The 
question is not as to the title Kyrios ; and no vital element of 
the faith would be affected by proof that it came into use only- 
after Christianity had been ‘ carried from the soil of Judaism to 
that of Hellenism.’! The real question is as to the function of 
Jesus in the divine salvation and His place in the Church’s faith 
and witness. This problem was raised, and was settled, on 
‘ the soil of Judaism,’ or, rather, within the religion of Israel, 
by the revelation which, beginning in the life experiences 
of the prophets and like-minded souls in Israel, culminated 
in Jesus. It is the question whether the divine action was 
carried out in Him, and is now being carried on by Him, This 
question has been answered by the insurrection. By the 
Resurrection Jesus is set in a place apart in relation both to 
God, the only Saviour of men, and to sinful men, nee<iing 
deliverance. In this place and function the primitive mission- 
aries preached Him. Whatever words they used, even if 
‘Kyrios’ never fell from their lips, they bear witness to His 
resurrection and to His supremacy ; and this Is essential 
Christianity, whatever phrases, in any age, may he used to 
express the meaning. 

(4) The return of Jesus.— The Church’s message of salvation is 
now, in one sense, complete. Jesus in His exaltation is (icvl’s 
final and glorious organ of salvation. Tlu* Ib‘:gn of (it>d 
entered on its triumph. Salvation is being m:Kl<‘ i fff-rtivf in 
the lives of believers, and the company of ti»c divipb-s v! h( itc' 
increased daily by the addition of the ‘sau-d’ fAv ‘..‘‘'i. lil 
Jesus, therefore, in His earthly ministry ami in Hi,- (-.alt.a’on 
to Heaven, the disciples were beholding the culm. nan, -n <»f Hu* 
history whose former periods had been hv Hod's 

redemptive dealings with His people Israel ; and ti..^ ihVv w* tv 
proclaiming with an exultant confidence, which cvt>rv new 
manifestation of saving power motle more strong and kn1uL 
The culmination itself, however, is a period, not a point of time. 
The Resurrection is the beginning of that pvrioil, atifi contains 
the warrant of its progress, but it is not itself the i-nd. 

Contemporaneous with the new age of divine in'turv there it 
the old age, in which powers of evil still rage and men arc st ill 
held in bondage and in mihery. Ttm Chrirdian mi ,;o;jari»"s arc 
confronted, both in Judaism and in the uorid, wdh .a 

vast mass of wretchedness and despair, navn d hv* tw 'vu of 
evil, to which, whether seated in human mature or d* cupvm a 
place in a supersensuous region, men have Mehhd, .md friun 
which they have sought deliveramie in vam.‘ Tu :,m U a \\\irhi 
the m^age proclaimed (i.) the ahsohito miprcmaw of the 
Exalted Christ over every possible force of evil ; (h.) H w return, 
when ‘the end * appointed by God ahall have c*nuo, in fima 
udgrment of all evil, and the salvation of Hi^i The 

?arousia, accordingly, is part of the message. U iU 

whole value, however, from that which is the heart ami core of 


the whole of Christianity. The so-called 
fcology is too easy. It breaks upon the ikfa. Cod’^i redeeming 
action, in the hands of Him who is the only and aliiwcther 
adequate organ of this saving power, will be wrnpIvt^Hi in a 
definite, recognizable, and mo.st glorious intervention. i.* 
undemtand the powerful effect of this part of the message, how 
weighty an argument it was for repentance m part of 

those who had belonged to the evil age (Ac wh.at a 

source of comfort to those harassed and opprvMHdal hv 
world powered Th 4 8 Fh 45); and what a steiaiying infimmee 
were kbourmg in the service of the EinK^lom 
(1 Co 1^ We can imagine also how the Christian kmm would 
shine mto the darkness of the world beyond the roiifmet of 
rerael, where the same sense of an evil age and the same 
iongmg lor a new dispensation were deep-seated and wniverial. 

When the message was proclaimed, there was 
possible for the hearer only one of two afctiindes. 
J^ither he might believe what wm told him, rm 
that Jesus was the power of God for salvation, or 
he might reject it. The nature of the former 
attitude, moreover, is defined by the burden of the 
message. It is an attitude, or act, of the sou! in 
reference, not to a proposition, but to a fiersouftl 

^ MmUmK 
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power. It carries with it the recognition of that 
power as now operative in Jesus, the confidence 
that it is capable of effecting salvation and that 
nothing is beyond its scope, and the trustful com- 
mitment of the soul to Jesus as the active power 
of God and the bearer of the divine salvation. It 
is, accordingly, very much more than intellectual 
assent. It is, even in its most rudimentary stages, 
a religious experience with the promise and potency 
of rich moral development. It is the condition of 
man’s realization of the divine salvation, and is 
the human counterpart of divine power. 

The whole of God’s redemptive action centres in 
Jesus the Christ. The whole of man’s response to 
the divine appeal is centred in faith. The object 
of this faith is always God in His saving power ; 
but it is never ^ truly and adequately exercised 
apart from Him in whom that power is operative. 
The range and action of that faith ought to be as 
wide as the love of God, which has all His power 
at its disposal. The Christian life itself is simply 
a training in the exercise of faith. The ministry 
of J esus supplied the evangelists with ample illus- 
tration of the nature and operation of faith. ^ 

Their own daily experience added new instances, 
and made more definite their conception of faith 
(Ac 3^® Faith may vary widely, from the 

crudest ‘miracle faith’ to the most articulate and 
educated apprehension. But its value never 
varies. It is the turning of the soul to Jesus; 
and in that act the divine salvation enters human 
life, and begins its beneficent and far-reaching 
operation. 

(c) Salvation within the Church , — Christ is ‘ the 
power of God’ (1 Co 1^). The gospel is ‘God’s 
saving power ’ (Ro 1^®). Salvation consists in the 
effects wrought by God’s power in the lives of 
those who submit themselves trustfully to Christ, 
meeting ‘point by point the ultimate and uni- 
versal needs of man. Christian faith is belief in 
the willingness and power of God to deal thus 
effectively with man’s whole case, as he stands in 
the midst of the world, to the uttermost of his 
need, to the utmost of his capacity. 

Christianity, accordingly, can be understood 
only through ‘human documents,’ which, when 
sympathetically read, become ‘ human Sacra- 
ments.’ * These documents are open to our view in 
the NT. A great deal of the material consists in life 
stories, in character studies, exhibiting the entrance 
of divine power into human life through the point 
of contact established by faith in Christ. Even 
where names and incidents do not occur, we are 
aware of many persons thus ‘ saved,’ gathered into 
small communities at various places in the great 
world, and all together forming a brotherhood, 
sharing a common experience, aiding one another 
in religious faith, and ministering to one another’s 
need to the utmost of gifts and resources. For 
such persons the various NT writings were com- 
posed, in a familiar and occasional manner, accord- 
mg as exigencies required and love prompted. And 
they were composed, it is also to be particularly 
noted, by persons who, however gifted naturally 
or specially endowed by the divine spirit, belonged 
to the same class as those for and to whom they 
wrote. They wrote out of the fullness of that 
very experience which belonged to their readers as 
well as, though it might be not in the same degree 
as, themselves. There is, therefore, nothing ah 
extra in the NT as regards its content. It is 
experimental through and through. Forms of 
thought may be picked up here or there ; but one 
thing underlies all forms, and that is the experi- 

1 B.g., Mk 534-86 1052 21 * 12 , Mt 85-13 929 1528, Lk 750 , Mt 1358, 
Mk 66 440 . 

2 Of, W. P. Paterson, The Rule of Faith, London, 1912, p. 179. 

3 P. T. Forsyth, The Principle of Authority, London, n.cU 
[1913], p. 23 f. 


ence of God’s saving powder as it meets man in 
Christ and the message. It is quite possible to 
turn over the leaves of the NT and to say, ‘Lo 
this is Oriental, this is Hellenic, this is Roman, 
and the bulk is J ewish ! ’ But to conclude that, 
therefore, Christianity is a mosaic of bits picked 
up, or a window formed of pieces of glass stained 
by the imaginations of men, is wholly to miss our 
way. Such a mosaic, or rose-window, of religion 
might be very beautiful, but it would bear no 
analogy to Christianity, which in its very origin 
and in its inmost being is life, is power, is Christ. 
This point of view, securely established as it is 
by modern scientific method, has, without doubt, 
great apologetic value. ^ But it is not a pronounce- 
ment in favour of any system of theology which 
may claim to be orthodox. Rather does it give an 
earnest warning against the idea that finality can 
be attained in the work of theological reconstruc- 
tion ; and it suggests that the task of theology is 
the interpretation of the ever-living experience of 
the Church, including the criticism of those forms 
of thought in which that experience has been 
clothed by the growing apprehension of disciplined 
Christian intelligence. 

When we turn to the NT, to discern what 
needs of men are met and what blessings are 
gained in the great salvation, it cannot be with 
any expectation of making an analysis or enumera- 
tion that could conceivably be complete. For one 
thing, human need is endlessly varied amid the 
innumerable experiences that make up the sum 
of human life. For another, growth and develop- 
ment culturally and morally are registered by in- 
creasing sense of need. But, more particularly, 
the greatest needs are not felt till there be a revela- 
tion of God to the soul. The religious attitude of 
the human spirit to God is not, ‘Here is a list of 
my needs ; now satisfy them,’ but, ‘ I need Thee,’ 
and the divine response is at the same time the 
revelation of need and the answer of love. 

This, then, is what we find in the NT — a voyage 
of discovery, an exploration at once of human life 
and of the divine resources. Those who make the 
journey report continually new ‘ finds,’ new e:g)eri- 
ences, new possessions, new prospects. Their 
language rings with wonder, joy, and praise. One 
explorer testifies to his friends, as the considered 
result of his own experience : ‘ My God shall fulfil 
every need of yours according to his riches in 
glory in Christ Jesus ’ (Ph 4^®}. 

Although, however, the acceptance of the gospel brings with 
it wealth that is * fathomless ' (Eph 38) and therefore incalcul- 
able, it is possible, contrasting the world to which the bearers 
of the message belonged with that to which they were intro- 
duced through faith, to catch some definite aspects of their 
experience and to begin to understand what Christianity meant 
for them. 

(1) Darkness.—The Gentile world was steeped in darkness. 
It IS true that God was never without His witness; and it is 
true that He does not deal with men according to the abstract- 
ness and hardness of human judgment, but according to His 
own individual knowledge of them (Ac 1035 ). None the less, a 
gross darkness did cover the nations, and such light as they 
had only renders less excusable their misunderstanding of the 
divine nature and character (Ro I20f.). The Jewish world is 
in a different condition, and Jews are in a position of immensely 
superior privilege — if only they had availed themselves of it 
( 217 - 24 ). None the less, the ripest and most intelligent adherent 
of the religion of Israel is still waiting for the light of the 
knowledge of God. He has not the key to the Scriptures, and 
is liable to think of God and His ways with men in a manner 
that mistakes and dishonours Him (Mt 1623). But He has in 
Christ made Himself known. That which had been partially 
disclosed in the progress of Israel’s redemption has been 
gathered into one act. He has sent His Son into the world. 
God is known, as in Israel, so now in Christ. The darkness is 
past. The true light is shining. To accept Jesus, preached as 
Christ, is to pass out of shadows into marvellous light. Con- 
ceive the ideas of God entertained in Judaism— how remote and 
unapproachable I Think of the gods of the Gentiles — how 
foolish and helpless, how, often, monstrous, capricious, and 

1 Cf. T. R. Glover, The Christian Tradition and its Verifiea- 
tion, London, 1913. 
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The gospel is preached in 
Rin ? ‘ Christ/ died for our 


unclean 1 Then imagine the effect of being led through faith in 
Jesus to know God in His holy character and in the triuni|)h of 
His level It is impossible to mark the contrast too widely 
(1 Co 125«, 1 Th 19, Ph 38 , Jn 149 173). Even when, in the effort 
of philosophic thought, the idea of God had been purified and 
exalted, the end of the religious quest was still un reached ; and 
the missionary of Christ had to proclaim a God, ethical and 
gracious, dealing with the world in mercy and in judgment 
(Ac 1723ff. 80 f.). Knowledge of God, accordingly, gained 
through historic deeds and a historic character, is salvation. 

(2) Sin.— The world to which all men, Jews as well as Gentiles, 
belonged was a world of sin. The deepest problems of the 
religious heart were relief from guilt, the remission of sins, and 
reconciliation to God, whom conscience reckoned hostile. The 
question is not reall.y debatable, 
view of an undeniable situation. Sin? 
sins.' The salvation offered is forgiveness, reconciliation ; and 
the offer is amply verified in the experience. We are so ac- 
customed to go to the NT for theories of atonement that we are 
apt not to lay the emphasis on the primary fact portrayed in the 
NT, viz. a life lived without the over-hanging sense of guilt and 
condemnation. To accept the divine mercy extended in a 
Christ who died and was now enthroned in power is to pass into 
a new world. The writings make the contrast vivid ; and 
always the emphasis lies on the immediacy of the experience : 
instead of guilt, pardon ; instead of enmity, reconciliation ; 
instead of despair, peace and joyful confidence. There is 
nothing abstract, doctrinaire, intelleetualist. All is concrete, 
living, personal. To believe in Jesus, the Christ, was to gain in 
the moment what all religions sought and none had to offer, 
not even Judaism. What Jesus gave in the daj's of His flesh 
(Mfc 210 , Mt 1198) He gives now in the day of His accomplished 
sovereignty. * In him we enjoy our redemption, that is, the 
forgiveness of sins' (Col li^). This is not theory. It is life, 
and salvation. 

(3) Human life.— In the world, where men dwell in aliena- 
tion from God, human life has not its proper value and human 
beings have^ not secured to them their true rank. It is true 
affirmations of the independence and worth of 
the individual were common in an age when the steam-roller of 
empire had crushed national and civic freedom. It is true that 
the Jews claimed to be a spiritual elite, and to stand high in 
the favour of God ; but a claim to spiritual rank grounded on 
ethnic descent defeats itself. All theory, however, broke on 
tlm ha^ foots of the social condition of the Roman world, 
where the dignity and security of man depended on accidents 
of birth and fortune. But the situation is absolutely changed 
for those who have seen and received God in Christ, It is im- 
possible to put this too strongly, if we are to enter into the 
heart of primitive Christianity. Had Christ been ‘ a god ' or ‘ a 
derai-god,' belief in Him would have left the chasms that 
yawned between man and man uncrossed. But, if God, Creator 
Christ that He manifests and 
fulfils His gracious will towards sinful men, there is simply no 
room left for distinctions of grade in humanity. 

Man IS admitted to the divine. He has gained, in the act of 
faith, a rank compared with which the decorations of the world 
are paltry and unreal. This sense of human dignity was pro- 
foundly marked in all the teaching of Jesus ; and nowit belongs 
to the consciousness of all who believe in Him as the living 
organ of the divine salvation. Take the highest rank known on 
tha>t carried with it the most sacred privilege and 
the holiest re Igious function-kingship and priesthood ; that 
belonged to the humblest believer iu Jesus, the slave-girl 
equally with the Roman noble (Rev l^f*). More profoundly still 
?■ which belonged in the religion of Israel to 

the Messianic King, or to the privileged people os a whole. 
Note how this po.sition of sonship towards God belonged to 
Jesus, and received in His person an interpretation beyond any- 
thmg that the highest reach of Hebrew reli^ous ikspiration 
had conceived. Then note what happens in the act of faith in 
Jesus as Ohnst. Entrance is made into that very stamling of 
filial relationship to God. It is simple matter of fact that to be 
receptu'e of, and to be laid hold of by, the saving power of God 
in Christ niakes a man, not a servant, but a son, not a door- 
keeper, but a child in the Father's house. This is Jesus’ as- 1 
Bumnee to His disciples, so confident and comprehensive that 
Jhe Ohnstjan Church even yet grasps it too timidly. But it is 
typical and essential Christianiby. It is not the thin and lefune 
vague and philosophic theism. It is a fact in the 
lives of those who have made the transition from one universe 
to another through faith in Christ. * Children of God I That 
IS what we are (IJnSi). This is not a guarded inference. It 
Chriatian^^^ This is what * salvation ’ means for a 

Christianity entered 

was morally corrupt. Salvation, operative as a force in that 
world, meant moral transformation (1 Co fid-U), ifc ig ^ot necra- 

^ '■e««'»ze hiffher elements in the 
^ message. But the terrible facts of 

^«^rt of mankind 
remedy lay not with itself. The demand 
i^herenM tebgion had any chance of winning 

present a method of toalvation/ 
Historically, Ohmtianity ranks as one of these religions. Its 

f what it pro? 

^ *71 oowse, profess to make, on the 

instant, morall}'' perfect beings. ^ 


^ to Jesus were, in that act of Bo'uf,Tifted 

out of the region of moral decay and death, and were placed in 


But it did claim that persons 


a new world and made subjects of healing and transforming 
agencies which contained the promise and potencj’ of a result 
nothing less than divine perfection. 

And the actual healings, the progressive transformations, 
verified the claim. Whatever may be thought of Jn 4^2 as the 
authentic record of an incident in the life of Jesus, it is the 
exact and reliable account of an experience which included, not 
only the dweHers in a remote Samaritan town, but all men 
everywhere who made experiment in the saving power of Giod 
in Christ. The method of the Church was the method of Jesus 
(Mk 217). The success of the Church was the success of Jesus, 
multiplied by all the difference between a ministry accomplished 
in the limitations of the body and one achieved in the un- 
hindered exercise of sovereign power (Jn 6'!«> 14 i 2 f.). jesus 
Himself was profoundly aware that a new world of moral and 
religious powers was coming into being with lliniself (Lkl 0 i 8 , 
Mt 1111), and those who enter it become new, as if they had — as 
indeed they really had— begun life over again (Mt 183). And 
this sense of newness pervades the NT (2 Co 51-7, Gal 01®, Eph 
424 , Ro 122, xit Ro 64). Christians live and move in a ‘ new 
sphere of life,’ and no symbol is too strong to suggest the 
wonder of the change— creation, resurrection, or birlli.' But no 
physical analogy or metaphysical explanation affci'is the 
which is a moral experience, the possibility of which lies in the 
power of God, and the responsibility for whicli lies in man's aft 
of repentance and faith. Even as Jesus wrought a moral 
miracle in His training of His disciples when He was with them, 
so does He now continue the same operation, through the 
discipline of life, till He has gained an even more marvellous 
result. He puts His stamp on them. They are transformed 
into His likeness. Salvation is none other than this process. 

(6) Bondage.— The world lying outside the moral universe, 
where the holy love of God is dominant through the exalted 
Sayiour, lies in bondage. The philosoiihic Greek mind construed 
this through a physical or metaphysical dualism of form and 
matter. Men, unhappily, are iimnersed iu a material element 
and are wholly subdued by it. The mind of Israel is not. oiise.ssed 
by such metaphysical abstractions. It knows nothing of nnda- 
physical dualism, and sees in man a unity of matter and spirit, 
of body and soul, within the sphere of personal life. The 
religion of Israel, developing through ages of moral education, 
has reached an analysis of man’s condition at once darker and 
more hopeful than the Greek. The dualism is not between two 
substances or elements of which man is the combination, hut 
between man in his self-will and God in His holy sovereignty. 
Sin, therefore, is worse than a misfortune or cruel destiny, of 
which even great criminals are the helpless and hapless instru- 
ments. It is an act of man, which, thrown bock upon his own 
nature and on human society, has proriuced anarchy and con- 
fusion, disorganization and enslavement. TotHcaoe from this 
bondage, the Gentile world had its philohophie', and mtirnlifu-', 
its popular faiths, and its mystery-religions, q’ne Jcwm imd 
their Law, magnificently superior in moral quality to anything 
that the rest of the world cxiuld provide. It was, however, at 
its best, a conspicuous failure, ami left men, imlceti, in a double 
bondage— bondage to a code, without the fuintest <legrcc of 
freedom from the tyranny of sin. Hi-re the riiri qi.m im>fr,s;i!n! 
intervened and, in a word, emanripated the human Mpuil lor 
ever. The saving power of God, the pow'er that has mot and 
vanquished sin, Is ever active and accchrihlc in Jemis, the living 
Lord. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord Is, in that act, to 
receive the power of (Sod into the springs of lifh, and to he 
forthvdth under its enabling influence. This power is ilcsignatod 
tlie Spirit, the temi which the religion of Israel re*-.ervod for 
God in His indwelling and in working, in Uio sphere of human 
life and on behalf of men. To be a Chrisitau is to belie w. in 
Jesus the Christ and to receive the Spirit. To Isditw e in Jivmis 
as the Christ, without having received the Spirit, is not yet to 
be a Christian (Ao 10i-7). To believe in arul jv ek to WMWtws the 
power of God, without repentance and faith in f is to fos 
miserably self-deceived and hideously guilty (8^*^ ’’i), is a 

moral principle of boundless applicability. " Its range of act ion 
wuld not be discerned at first. JDangers threaten its application. 
But from the beginning *the reception of the Binrifc is the 
whole of Christianity .' 1 

Christianity is the religion of the Spirit. The Church is 
the Community of the Spirit. Legalism, magic, e'ctornalism 
of every sort is condemned from the outoeC Without the 
Spirit there is no salvation. The possession of the Spirit 
gives the Christian salvation the notes of power (Eph ari'Sev 
freedom (2 Co 377), and joy (Lk lO^i, Ita Ut’t). 

(6) Fear of demons.-Ic is impossible to conremptato the 
anment world vrithout observing one feature which it shares 
with all lands which at the present time are under control of 
animism— the wide-spread fear of demons. Whatever psvcrhol- 
ogists or members of the Society for Psychical Research 
may make of the phenomena, the fear itself is beyond all 
question. Illustrations abound ; and we are to conctdve to our- 
selves a state of mind according to which the supersensuous 
regmn, the * air,' is inhabited by malignant beings seeking the 
destaruction of men in body and in soul. Beings well-disposed 
towards mm no doubt exist and give their aid ; but the battle 
IS sore, and the issue is undecided, and the fear remains. The 
Christian missionaries, like Jesus Himself, shared the belief in 
the existence of such evil powers, and admitted the hclplmntss 
of man m conflict with them. But the message declared that 
the power of God, almighty in its holiness an<l love, Is now 
effective m the person of the conquering (Christ, to beat Iwk 
the worst assaults of such enemies and ultimatvlv to lianlsb 


1 J. Denney, s.e. ‘Holy Spirit/ in DCV I 
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universe of God. This is the claim of Jesus 
claim is verified by the cases of cure 
(Mk 1 ^). The power of victory resides in the message, and is 
exercised by those who proclaim it (Mk 3i5 1617V The NT is 
steeped in the conviction of the reality and fearful workings of 
these evil spirits, and in the triumphant assurance that thev 
carmot harm those who have taken refuge with the power of 
nof ® uplifted Lord by faith m Him 
(2 P 2^, Rev 920 , 2 Ti 17, 1 Jn 46, Ja 219 315 , Ac 616 87 1616-40) 
The apostle Paul moves in this region of thought, and con- 
templates with awe and triumph the havoc wrought by these 
evil powers and their overwhelming defeat bv the sovereign 
power of God in Christ (Eph 22 612, Ph 210 , 1 Co''28, Col lis 21 & 
Gal 48ff., Ro S38f.). The point of interest is to be found, of 
ccmrse, not m the alleged reality of these evil beings (a question 
which, be it noted in passing, has been reopened by the dis- 
covery of the ‘ subconscious ’), but in the reality of the fear, 
and in its expulsion by the conviction of the sole supremacy of 
^at God who, through Jesus, has revealed Himself as the only 
Redeemer, To the men of that day salvation carried with it 
deliverance from demons, and to animists of the present day 
it means the same thing. Missionary records echo the NT 
sense of immense relief, and the confident security, which is 
like an awakening out of nightmare. 

(7) Fear of death. — A yet more intimate and personal fear 
possessed the world, apart from the infiuence that streamed 
from the resurrection of Jesus— the fear of death. The human 
heart reacted passionately against this inevitable end of human 
aspirations and endeavour and enjoyment. And in the age in 
which Christianity entered on the scene of human hopes and 
fears the demand for assurance of immortality was loud and 
insistent. It was met by philosophical arguments and by the 
promises of the mystery-religions. But the fear and the 
doubt brooded over mankind. Those who were trained in the 
religion _ of Israel were in a different position. Apocalyptic 
conceptions might help (Dn 122), and might issue in a dogma of 
* resurrection at the last day.’ But such a belief was scarcely a 
deliverance from the gloom of separation from the sphere of 
life and love. The real line of hope lay in the faith which 
apprehended God as Redeemer. In this, after the terrible 
disciijline of the Exile, the religion of Israel culminated. The 
individual human being who commits himself to God possesses 
a salvation which is not limited to time and space. ‘ God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living ’ (Lk 20 ^ 8 ). Such a faith, 
however, needs to be grounded in an act of God, which meets 
the fact of death once for all, and for ever changes its signifi- 
cance. 

The hope of immortality cannot stand apart from the triumph 
of redeeming love. When that triumph takes place, hope 
becomes certainty, being, indeed, simply the register of the 
inner quality of redemption. Salvation from sin is salvation 
from death, because the enthroned Lord has the whole power 
of God at His disposal, and none of the powers of the earth or 
of the air can make head against Him (Ro 868f.). Hence, the 
message met this profound need of man, not with a speculation, 
but with a fact : ‘ Christ is risen.’ Questions remain regarding 
the attendant circumstances of man's future life ; but they do 
not touch the central fact of the resurrection of Christ, which 
carries everything with it and without which nothing remains 
(1 Co 16186 . 16f. 20). Much of Paul’s arguing may slip over us, 
but, as he meets the conjoined evil of sin and death with 
the double fact of the Cross and the Resurrection of Christ, 
he is on the secure ground of history and experience ; and 
on that ground the whole primitive Church stands with 
him. 

Salvation, therefore, means deliverance from the thraldom of 
a life-long fear of death (He 2i4f.). it means, too, a change in 
the very nature of death, so that it becomes comparable to the 
sleep which precedes the daily resurrection to life and action 
(1 Co 1618 ). It means, even more, a transfiguration in the 
experience of dying, which is no longer a fate, but an oppor- 
tunity and condition of realizing what the power of God in 
Christ can do for a mortal man (1 Co 322 ). The defeat of 
death lies in the moral sphere, and is already absolute. The 
physical counterpart of that victory belongs to the consumma- 
tion of salvation, when the period ushered in by the Resurrec- 
tion shall be crowned by the return of the Lord- Then in a 
transition which, in the nature of the case, is unimaginable 
death shall be ‘ swallowed up in victory’ (1 Co 1554). But this 
anticipation is not a hope thrown into the unknown ; it is the 
sure and certain issue of a salvation which is a present experi- 


enue. 

(8) Sensitiveness to suffering.— The world which saw the 
Roman Empire erect itself above shattered cities and states 
and an artificial society plant itself upon varied masses of 
enslaved humanity could not but be full of pain. And the rise 
of an intense individualism was necessarily accompanied by a 
developed sensitiveness to suffering. Obviously, here was a 
need in which body and soul cried for relief and the heart of 
tortured humanity imperiously demanded comfort. It was 
slow in coming and miserably inadequate to cope with the 
extent or the depth of human distress. In the Hellenic- Roman 
world a noble effort was made to bid defiance to pain and take 
refuge in the inwardness of the true Good. The defect of this 
view is the irrelevance of pain. Pain is not conquered till it is 
seen to have a meaning, in relation to the realization of the 
highest good of mankind. The wise^ and devout had much to 
say of the disciplinary value of suffering and sorrow, and culti- 
vated the hope of another world, which would make amends for 
the griefs of this one. Yet, apart from the fact that such a 
literature of consolation, eloquent and tender though it was. 


did not reach beyond the 6lite of cultured sufferers and had no 
message for the dumb pain of the unknown multitude, it missed 
the point. A Providence which does not take pain into itself can 
scarcely be a Deity to which the sorrow-laden will take their 
case. Accordingly, myths of a divine suffering had a wonderful 
attraction for a world in pain. But they were too unsubstan- 
tial, too remote from the bitterness of the woman, the slave, 
the prisoner, the bereaved, the tormented, to constitute a 
world-remedy. 

Within the discipline of Israel a thought was growing which 
might seem to have little of hope in it, and yet did contain the 
secret of consolation. The problem before the exercised soul 
of Israel was pure pain — not pain demanded by guilt, but the 
pain of the guiltless, suffering in a world in which moral con- 
siderations are confounded and the wicked fiourish, while the 
righteous are cast dow’n. The customary consolations are 
offered : that the triumphing of the wicked is short, that judg- 
ment is sure though delayed, that suffering is disciplinary, that 
God is the true good of man, and that this good, being inward, 
spiritual, and permanent, outweighs the evils of life — and all 
are of no avail. None of them goes to the root of the matter or 
stays the revolt of the soul. But there was a suffering in Israel 
which had in it redemptive value — the suffering of those 
Servants of God who held office under Him as niediators of His 
redeeming purpose, whose vocation (it came to be seen) was 
fulfilled in suffering, a suffering, not inflicted by a God who 
stood outside in untouched bliss, but appointed by God in 
pursuit of His gracious design, and in some sense shared in by 
Himself. And this suffering of God is seen in Jesus, identified 
in the faith of the disciples as the Suffering Servant of the 
Lord. The message of salvation to a suffering world does not 
come down upon it from a region of empyrean bliss, but enters 
it through the door of sympathy, and speaks to it of a divine 
experience of pain, and comforts it, from within, from a 
sanctuary of sorrow. Jesus is prepared for His saving office 
through pain (He 2^0 58 f.). Thus, and thus only, is He enabled 
to offer ‘eternal salvation,’ and to ‘save to the uttermost ’ of 
man’s need. Corresponding to human suffering is the suffering 
of the Christ of God. The Christian preachers'did not unfold a 
theodicy. They laid bare the heart of God. From the point of 
view of faith in the Servant of the Lord, suffering and victori- 
ous, the fact of pain is met, not theoretically, but experi- 
mentally. 

In the first place, it appears as the thing which ought not to 
be in the universe where love is supreme. It belongs essenti- 
ally to this world, where the love of God has still to win its 
practical lordship. Jesus healed disease and relieved suffering 
as part of His redemptive work; and the Church continued 
His task, bringing to bear the resources of God which were 
available to faith both in direct healings (1 Co 129) and in a 
ceaseless ministry of comfort (2 Co l^f-). 

Not merely, however, is pain met by the counter-remedy of 
divine power ; it is taken up into the redemptive operation of 
God, and is thus transmuted into blessing. It is not endured 
apart from Christ, nor is He separated from it. Those who 
preceded Him in time were caught in the tide of suffering, 
whose waves submerged the soul of Jesus (He 1126 ). And those 
who follow Him do so by the way of the Cross, and share His 
pain, as He does theirs ; and in their case, as in His, the 
suffering is an element in the salvation (Ro 817, ph 310). A 
sorrow shared with the Man of Sorrows is a sorrow healed. 
Never had there been such sufferers as the disciples of J esus, 
and never souls so glad (2 Co 48 ). In the experience of the 
sufferers pain acts as it did in Jesus, who was perfected by 
suffering, though in the case of divsciples pain had a relation to 
personal sin which it had not in His case (He 127 -n). Nay, the 
pain of Christians, borne as part of their witness to the world, 
reproduces the very sufferings of Christ (2 Co I®), and continues 
them on behalf of the Church (Col 124). Nevertheless, the pain 
remains as pain, glorified though it be (1 P 4 i 8 f.). The NT is 
superhuman, but not inhuman. It does not glorify pain as 
such, and the Christian experience of pain was not touched with 
fanaticism. Pain belongs to that i>eriod of time in which the 
Kingdom of God has not yet come in fullness ; and the brevity 
of the trial is frankly appealed to as an element of encourage- 
ment (1 P 16 , Ro 818, 2 Co 4176-). From a world where pain is 
inevitable the suffering Church lifted its eyes to that other 
world where ‘there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain’ (Rev 214). 
Meantime, the life-story of believers is included in the redeem- 
ing purpose of God, which is no matter of doubt, because it has 
triumphed in Christ. Providence ( 7 . 1 ?.) in the NT was not a 
Stoic theorem ; it was an inference from redemption achieved 
in Christ (Ro 828). Pain, therefore, in Christian experience is 
not merely defeated ; it is transfigured. Christians are not 
merely stern and magnificent bearers of pain, they are ‘ more 
than conquerors ’ over it (837) - they are saved in it and by it, 
out of it and over it. 

(9) Moral evil.— Passing from separate evils belonging to 
the present period, we note in it one comprehensive quality. 
This world is under the control of moral evil ; it stands con- 
demned by the holiness of God ; and it is reserved for His final 
judgment. A modern revision of Christianity may reverse this 
estimate of the world, and take an optimistic view of the forces 
evident in it. But it is indisputable that the gloomier view was 
universal in the century in which Christianity was born. It 
was entertained by reflective minds everywhere. The Christian 
preachers had scarcely anything to add to its darkness, though 
they construed it through a more ethical conception of God 
and a more austere idea of His holiness. Proof that this was 
the Christian view of the world lies broadcast through th€ 
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NT, and may be collected under the heads of aitav^ K 6 (r^o 9 , 
and yeped. In relation to this world, therefore, salvation, 
which means, as we have seen, so much positively in Ohristian 
experience, tahea on a strongly negative quality. To be saved 
is to be saved out of this world and from the ‘ wrath * which is 
about to break upon it. It is the purpose of Messiah’s coming 
to save men from this evil world (Gal 14, 1 Th liO). This 
salvation rests upon, and is guaranteed by, His atoning death 
(Ro 59). 

From the verj^ beginning the message warns and pleads in 
view of this coming doom (Ac 2^0 ; of. Mt 37). Christians are 
‘ refugees ’ (He 6i8), who, in another metaphor, are anchored to 
the hope which is as immovable as ‘the inner Presence within 
the veil.' This negative attitude to the world has to be made 
good by a continual rupture of all ties which could hind a man 
to that which he has forsaken. Sins are to be broken off 
(Col 38- 5, Ro 1 P 4 lt.). Even things not sinful must be 
enounced if they threaten the integrity of a disciple’s devotion 
to the Kingdom. The strenuousness of the Master’s words was 
not forgotten (Lk 957.62 i 42 Sf.) and is echoed by those who know 
Hismmd(10o925ff.). 

Yet salvation, while thus consisting in deliverance from this 
world, ^ and carrying with it a negative relation to the world, 
is not in itself negative. It is essentially positive and dynamic. 
It is intensely individual, hut it is not individualistic, and does 
not terminate in the escape of the solitary soul. It is a gift 
but it is the impartation of divine power, of which the ‘ saved 
are at once^ the subjects and the organs. Hence it is also j 
tesk, and is possessed only in fulfilment of vocation. The 
disciple band, accompanying the Master, trained by Him and 
sent forth on errands of mercy, remains type and norm of tlie 
Christian Church in the primitive times, and, we may surely 
add, in every period of its history. The task is set by the gift. 
The gift is God’s redeeming love in Jesus, who lived,' and died, 
and rose again. It is received in faith, and operates inexhaust- 
ibly through the experience of a lifetime, and, after this life, 
will continue toward issues of inconceivable glory and joy. 
Being received, it rises in the individual as a fountain of energy 
corresponding to its own nature. Received as redeeming love, 
it acts through the saved, as redeeming love for those whom 
Jesus died to redeem. There is a uniqueness and absoluteness 
in the Person and Work of Christ, from which Christian faith 
has never wavered i but this did not hinder recognition of the 
moral congruousness of the Church’s task with that of its Lord, 
or the sense of obligation to continue the operation of redeem- 
ing love towards the world. To separate the service of love 
from the experience of love is to cut the nerve of Ohristian 
service is twofold ; (1) confession of Jesus as Jbord 
(Ro 109, Mt 10 » 2 )^ witness-bearing to the fact and power of His 
resurr^tion (Ac 18 282 ); evangelism, a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion which IS the very action of God towards men between 
whom and God there exists a state of enmity (2 Co fiia-ei); 
( 11 .) the activities of love in sympathy and help, hove is 
essentially social. Its bent is towards an organism. The 
pnmmve Christians had no social theory ; but they were a 
society. had no stereotyped programme ; but they acted 
on an inspiration of compassion, and sought to gather into their 
lmD| body the very Body of Christ, the disucta tmrnbra of 
the dissolving fabric of contemporary civilization. This is what 
we see in the NT— love in action, having in it the very quaUty 
of the divine mercy, seeking the worst, despairing of none, 
integrating all into the organic unity of the socie^r which is 
created by Christ and lives in Him. Salvation, accordingly, is 
social or it is nothing. It is the organization of mankind under 
the rule of redeeming love. 

(10) Doom of the world, — finally, salvation within the 
Vewed as the possession of the ‘good thinS' 
which the Heavenly Father delights to liestow on His children 
or as escape from a world which is ‘not of the Father’ and 

ShwfS ^ complete in an experience 

which 18 measurable by tune. There is no hop© for this world 
The only hope for mankind is the 
order by another, m which other powers bear 
sway and other relations prevail. Salvation belongs to that 
other orderj and comes when that order shall supervene upon 

S h H It is, audit 

® iH both immediate as a fact 

impossible to miss this futuristic 
note of the Chnstianity of the NT, however great may be our 
prejudice against it, or however carefully we may exclude it 
.“‘f -“vea-of the uSofthe 
a ‘^yation yet to come, ensured to them 
(2 m f by the earnest of the Spirit 

incalculable riches of Christ (Eph W)! 

te'' “ Who., 


much in thta ^rafian to 

estimatto entertained by non-Obristiiuis. There fa hnw.v.. 
^e radicaX and characteristio difference, vit that *the Qreelr 
WM operati^, It we m»y use the phrase, wlto to“cat^^rrf 
aubstance, the Christian with &it at 
thought of matter, from which be desired to b« free TO. 
Ohristian, trained in the OT, thouffht of moral evil wnrlritw. 
through the lower nature but not iSenUoarSi it • am? toS? 

Already he Knew by experience toe eCBoacg- of tiSpoww ; Md 


be expected a day of its complete vindication, in salvation and 

in judgment. 

The 19th cent, mind, accustomed to speak of a ‘Christian 
civilization,’ and hearing vaguely of ‘evolution/ resented this 
position, and preferred an optimistic viev of the world, as 
being in a condition of progressive improvement Probably the 
Great War will modify, if not reverse, this general estimate, 
and may lead back to the primitive Citristian attitude and 
outlook. In any case, neither optimism nor meliorism repre- 
sents the primitive Ohristian attitude. At the same time, that 
attitude will be utterly miM-on{‘t‘i\ cd, if it is slated as a 
pessimism, with the practical n-uiii of leaving the world to 
grow worse and worse, and even hemg satisfied that it should 
do so. Salvation certainly is perfected in the Parowsia, Hut 
this does not mean that the Kingdom of fJod in non-existent or 
impotent, or that its subjects are to stand by a« idle apectatom 
of the world’s tragedy. The rule of Gt>d is real, living, and 
almighty. It is in the hands of the King Messiah. He is at 
work in the world. Its evil powers are already broken, lie has 
overcome the world- In the interval which lasts till ills return 
He is in conflict with the world powers. Tliat divine warfare 
is waged above man, in a manner and by mearw beyond human 
calculation ; so that believers have constantly to look on, while 
the Angel of the Lord works ,wondrou»ly. But It is not waged 
wholly apart from man. The believer is also a participator in 
this great conflict. His faith is a factor in the vmtory. It has 
three lines of operation : (i.) direct aedion with reference to the 
world, in witness-bearing and in Christian ministry, both of 
these being a vindication of the hovi'n-iunty of ('hrun, If.uling 
to the winning of men to His allfgian>*e ; fu.iw.iituig, '.v.u ■hum, 
looking out for I he coming Kingilom, and h'f-r.nnn? .i'; 

devout men in the primitive Chun-h are tin- du'* • 5 ‘•m- ’*>11 or-i of 
those who waited for the consolation I'.ri.’l, and theyiw 
tinue the waiting attitude, which is ih* piny of 

Israel, from the Exile onwaids (Is 408h P ■ o.P- , Mk Lliiaf. 

37, Mt 2442f. 2513, Lk 2136, 1 Oo V loi3. I rtj im I P lir 
Ja fij, Rev 33 1015, 2 P gi 2 ) ; such waiting if very far from 
passivity ; it is itself issue and proof of the powers of the 
Kingdom, and is a condition of its arrival; (hi.) as the 
accompaniment of waiting, prayer. The NT pratttiee of pravw 
is controlled by the thought of the Kingdom, Iti typical 
aspiration is for the coming of tht Kingdom (Mt Hi 
requests are directed to all thinp which c.*.rt'y u-d ! iu' dcilgni 
of the Kingrhmi, and are grantid, M th' V an-V’''bTr« d, |» th® 
name of (;hrirtt(Jii Above all, i- j.... i.Uv In iti 

interccbsory form, is work done for the K'.n rd. m, und cwi* 
ditnms the coming of the Kingiloim Ihc K:n will not 
com© to an unwatchful and pnyerlmt Vlmrcth In this, m 
in other forms of service, the nuwer i- ; :u,d pr.ivi r ijj.*ana 
the presence and operation t>f (lod. and, then p«rc. is Tjure of itg 
answer (Ro He 7^, Jn 16 ». 

The combg Of the Kingdom, accordingly, with the rcallnrion 
of salvation is ‘at hand.' Jesus wd!’r*d}i!rn *vrrv Jirem' 
(Rev 2226). The unseen world, etermd ami djvme, m,»pciids over 
this doomed and transient work!, and mav brc.di through into 
it at any moment. Ami yet its arrival k not a bare event* 
poised on nothing in human life .and hifdorv. Home of the cun. 
ditions of its coming lie within the dIviW vtrion oiiH ; and 
therefore the mind of men and angels, m of IHnWdf in 

the days of His earthly manifestation, contains no meatr^ for 
dotonnining the date. Otlmrs lie within the reach of man, arid 
are summed up in faith, with its excpd^e‘< of hnung nrmve, 
watchfulness, and prayer. Halvatmn, m itn hegirmittg, con- 
ttnu^ce, and eonsnmnmtion, as gift, and heritage, is 

relative to faith, and apart fnmi faith h as an 

experience. Hence the NT not w|ih a imaltciion, hut 

with a prayer, ‘ An\en, Lord Joswi, Come,’ 

(tO Dffmdve daienmU qf Ckridian mdm* 


tion. 


Ill© Chmtiiui mttbHaitP oi Ktlviaittn m 
mUiroHHed to the iutelhict m a * mul dmm 

not terminate in the eonHtnndion of im intellpp* 
tual Hystom, It come» m a living word, iipdliiet 
>vith life and power, and evoken an p,\|ieiit*nre in 
which the whole man partiidpateM, and brlrp^H 
salvj^ion as an invincihle aiurilnal dynanile. If 
the NT thus escapesi intellwHuuUMn, however, it in 
eciually removed from eiiioii«mali^^*m, and Hh in- 
sistence on experience dot's not mean Mir render to 
the cajirices of subjectivity. It never att€*mpt« to 
separate life and thou|jfht. The experience p*ows 
towards ‘ knowledge/ a discernment of the 
of Vxod s character and purpose, of the values ami 
powers of human life, of mai/s state and need, as 
weli m his destiny and perfection. Such * know- 
ledge is a * gift ’ of the Spirit ( 1 Co But it is 

for the use of the Church at large, and its dilfu- 
<>hjeet of prayer (Pii l\ 
I. knowledge the exwrience of 

salvation is interpreted and made awiire of itself, 
and grows clear-eyed and strong. Such an iriftir- 
pretation b the necessary tabk of tluf rhuivh 
throttgliout ali the piniods of its history* i kal h*i'^‘d 
into sucemet expression a« the %‘^oire of the i!liurcli» 
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it forms creeds and symbols. Developed system- 
atically, it^ forms a body of doctrine, growing 
through criticism to fuller and more concrete 
statement. Theology is properly soteriology, * the 
science of realised redemption.’ ^ In the NT, how- 
ever, the interpretation has not yet taken the 
form of articulated creed or systematized doctrine. 
Rather we have in it the work of men, who had 
the gift of knowledge, setting forth, as occasion 
served and the needs of the Church required, 
aspects of the great salvation, and bringing oef ore 
the minds of Christians the necessary implications 
and issues of the faith by which they lived. There 
is no speculation in vacuo. Everything said is 
practical in aim and is relevant to the actual con- 
dition of believers. The concern of the writer is 
always salvation, as message and as experience. 
Full details belong to the discipline of exegetical 
and Biblical theology. Here it will be enough to 
indicate the points at which danger threatened the 
Church’s treasure of salvation within the times 
covered by the NT literature, and the character of 
the defensive statement made of the Christian 
experience. 

(1) Misuse of the Christian hope. — Eschatology 

has been, in all ages, the happy hunting-ground 
for religious cranks. The primitive Church did 
not escape the presence of such pests. If we sup- 
pose the bare idea of the Parousia to take posses- 
sion of the mind, without any deep insight into 
the nature of God’s redeeming power, or any 
experimental acquaintance with His salvation, the 
effect will be inevitable ; and there will be persons 
wandering about^ in idleness, spinning endless 
yarns out of their own brains, and sponging on 
their neighbours for the necessaries of existence. 
This was met on the part of the leaders of the 
Christian movement by a strong emphasis on the 
value of the present, as affording the sphere of 
moral discipline and the opportunity of loving 
service. It mattered not how short the interval 
before the Parousia might be ; the immediate 
duty of living under the direction of God’s holy 
will remains unaffected. The certainty of the 
Return gives great comfort and encouragement in 
the discijpline of life, and adds great urgency to 
the vocation of the Christian. But there is a con- 
spicuous absence of luscious description of the 
dfelights of heaven, and there is a resolute insist- 
ence upon the performance of common duties 
(1 Th 2 Th 21'* There is no with- 

drawal of the hope, A Church, or a soul, in * the 
great tribulation ’ could not^ tolerate that. But 
there is balance and proportion in statement and 
conspicuous ethical sanity. 

(2) Perversion of the gift of the Spirit. — The 
idea of the Spirit of God has a long history, and 
is bound up with the idea of salvation. As the 
latter deepens in moral and religious quality, the 
former grows in purity and is more and more 
removed from physical or psychical excitement. 
Yet there are obvious dangers connected with the 
possession of the Spirit, which are marked in 
almost every ‘revival.’ It is accompanied by 
intensity and fervour, which are very apt to take 
crude, offensive, or even unethical forms. The 
Christian movement did not escape this peril. To 
believe in Jesus was to receive the Spirit and to 
become the subject of its special operations. Some 
of these implied psychical disturbance and the 
manifestation of supernormal experiences and 
powers. Inevitably these attracted attention, and 
captivated the imaginations of minds untrained in 
the Christian life. The whole Christian movement 
was in danger of being assimilated to popular 
animism, especially in those lands where statelier 

1 P. T. Forsyth, The Person aaid Place of Jesus Christ , 
London, 1909, p. 216. 
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and colder religions were already being replaced 
by more fervid and even frenzied types. The 
apostle Paul understood the danger as none of the 
other leaders could, and it is the great achieve- 
ment of his career that he met it fully, and beat 
back an evil which would have made the Christian 
salvation a mockery. He did not deny the value 
of ecstatic phenomena. Intense experiences in the 
crisis of the soul’s inner history may be expected, 
are to be counted a privilege, and are nob to be con- 
demned or repressed (1 Co 14^®, 2 Co 12^”®, 1 Th 5^). 
But they are not the only or the chief gifts of 
the Spirit. They occur among many others 
(1 Co 28-31^ feo 126 - 8 , Eph 4^1). They must 
submit themselves to one obvious test, viz. value 
for edification and ministry. Submitted to this 
test, they sink to the bottom of the scale (1 Co 14^®). 
The apostle has a broader treatment of the ques- 
tion. He carries out the process begun within the 
OT, and lifts into full view the moral and religious 
value of the Spirit. He interprets it through 
Jesus (Ro 83, 2 Co This, indeed, is the 

ultimate valuation of the Spirit as the power of the 
Christian salvation ; for Paul fully believes in 
demonic powers which are hostile to man and to 
the Redeemer of men (1 Co 123). ecstatic 

henomena, though prized, fall out of notice, as 
e fills the idea of the Spirit with the meaning of 
salvation, as wrought by the living Lord within 
the higher life of man. 

(3) Lowering the level of the salvation experi- 
ence from grace to legalism. — Here we have a 
danger, the exact opposite of that which we have 
just noticed, though often in fact connected with 
it. An immature Christian has been delivered 
from the present ‘ world ’ or * age ’ with its domi- 
nant powers of evil. The historic events of the 
Cross and the Resurrection stand behind him as 
the guarantees of his deliverance. But how is he 
to live, and order his doings, in this new world 
into which he has entered ? The intoxicating sense 
of emancipation carries him on for a while ; but, 
as it subsides, what is to take its place? The 
nearest, most familiar, answer is to be found in 
rules and statutes. Let him govern himself by 
these, and all wRl be well. The gospel itself, to 
one in this state of mind, is a new law, embodying 
the old law, with additions of its own. Salvation, 
it seems, while made possible by an event now 
past, has still to be won, and appears as a recom- 
pense for a steadfast adhesion to law and a requisite 
number of ‘works.’ Thus legalism follows hard 
upon the gospel. This peril appears within the 
times of the NT ; but it is a familiar phenomenon 
in the mission field to-day. In another way the 
danger of legalism threatened. Suppose the intoxi- 
cating sense of liberty to be cultivated, and its 
most intense and bizarre expressions to be prized 
as notes of a high degree of spirituality, while 
sheer immorality threatens the unstable soul, 
how shall this evil be met ? A direct and obvious 
answer is : Cut out the liberty itself, and put this 
soul, that is not fit for freedom, into the shackles 
of law. Let the Church administer salvation 
under a code, apportioning it according to the 
measure of obedience. The tendency to legalism, 
accordingly, is entirely natural, and yet it is plain 
that it subverts Christianity in its inmost essence. 
Legalism, in point of fact, is not religion at all. 
Certainly it is not the religion of the OT. Law in 
the OT presupposes grace. The Psalmi Paulm% 
born in the midst of a law-observing Church, stand 
an imperishable witness against legalism. Ezekiel, 
the parent of the later systematized law in Israel, 
is no legalist. 

‘ In his shetch of the ideal sanctuary of the future, a great 
moral change in the people, brought about by the Spirit of 
Jahveb, is presupposed. The nation, in whose midst Jahveh 
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deigns to dwell, is a nation prepared for His indwelling by a 
thorough regeneration of heart and life. ... Ezekiel’s concep- 
tion of holiness is rooted in a profound conviction of the evil of 
sin, and in a keen sense of the necessity of personal faith and 
repentance for acceptance with God.’i 

When the religion of Israel culminated in the 
Person and Work of the Redeemer, it certainly 
was not to sink its adherents to a lower stage 
than had been known in the OT. The new stage 
of the religion of redemption is inaugurated not 
by a mere event of the past, but by an abiding 
event, if it may be so described. Resurrection and 
Pentecost go together. The Redeemer is not dead 
and relegated to a distant throne. He is living, 
as Spirit, in His Church. He, by the Spirit, is 
present and operative in all believers. He is every- 
thing to them, standard and strength, guidance 
and power. 

The answer to the practical problem, ‘ How shall 
the believer conduct himself in the new world ? ’ is 
met, as the first demand for salvation is met, by 
the appeal for faith. Trust the living Lord ; re- 
ceive the Spirit of Jesus. Live by the Spirit; be 
guided by the Spirit (G-al 5^®). No doubt there are 
dangers in such a course (5^^). But they are to be 
met, not by a faint-hearted compromise with legal- 
ism, but by the interpretation of the Spirit through 
the historic Lord, whose alter ego the Spirit is — an 
interpretation which is gathered up into love, that 
verjr love which is the essence of God and the 
motive of the Redeemer’s sacrifice (Eph 6^). To a 
clear eye legalism and the gospel of God stand as 
contradictions (Gal 5^). Legalism is bondage and 
shuts the soul into that old world where * elemental 
spirits ^ vaunt themselves against God’s redeeming 
power (4^“®). No compromise is possible (2^^’). 
What is at stake is salvation itself. If legalism 
triumphs, the labour and sufiering of God have been 
of no avail. He has been defeated. He can do no 
more. We can understand Paul’s passion as he 
fronted the Jndaizers. He saved Christianity as 
the religion of the Spirit. 

(4) Changing the nature of salvation from the 
power of God to magic , — Amid the welter of 
religions which in the first century of our era were 
offering * salvation ’ to a needy world there was one 
general conception and one prevalent method. 
The conception is union with the divine; the 
method is rite and ceremony, acting magically. 
The details are curious, but the interest lies in the 
ruling idea that it is possible by an external act to 
be united with some superior being or substance, 
and so be saved from a world which, being material, 
is inherently evil. The problem, the idea, and the 
machinery all belong to a far lower level of religi- 
ous experience than that occupied in common by 
the religion of Israel and by Christianity. It its 
true that these * mystery-religions’ were a notable 
evidence of the world- wide sense of need and did 
form a preparatio evangelica which might truly be 
regarded as inspired by God. A skilful missionary, 
therefore, would not enter the lists against them 
m arid controversy. He would use everything in 
them which he could transmute into Christian 
uses. But on two points he could make no com- 
promise: (i) the nature of faith as the ‘universal 
coefficient of all spiritual blessing’ (Ro (ii.) 

the ethical (quality belonging to the Spirit of God 
and to the life in salvation. Paul is conspicuous 
for his sympathetic appreciation of all elements, 
even in heathenism, which have affinities with the 
religion of redemption* But his conceptions of 
faith and of the Spirit are rooted in the religion of 
Israel, and are determined through the Person of 
Christ, as God’s agent in redemption, and the 
source of salvation to all who believe. 

1X8^* Religim of Jsme?, Oimibridg^e, 1906, p, 

(New Testament), vol. ii p. 


‘The evidence,’ says H. A. A. Kennedy, ‘makes it wholly 
superfluous to seek for the explanation of Paul's use of any of 
these terms in Hellenistic Mystery-Iielig-ion. What we do loam 
from the parallels is the ability of many of his rearlers to catch 
Che meaning- of a more or less technical terminology, due not 
merely to a course of instruction in the Old Testament, but to 
their acauaintance with a religious vocabulary already current 
among the Mystery-associations.' ^ 

There is only one ‘saving’ institution in Christ- 
ianity, and that is the go^el (Ro 1 Co P®). 
Any rite tolerable in the Christian cultus derives 
its value from the measure in which it sets forth 
the gospel, and the ‘coefficient’ of any blessing 
that it conveys is only and always faith. 

(5) Depriving Christy of His unigue fwiction and 
supreme place in the divine salvation . — This danger 
threatened as soon as Christianity entered the 
region where Greek thought formed the intellectual 
atmosphere of educated men. The general sclieme, 
developed in various forms of Gnosticism {g»v.), 
and later systematized as Neo-Platonism [g.vJ)^ 
runs on lines such as these : (i.) the idea of God as 
the indeterminate, a Being above the categories of 
human thought, and wholly removed from contact 
with matter; (ii.) the metaphysical and cosmo- 
logical problem, arising from this dualism of God 
and the world, viz. how to cross the gulf separating 
the two — a problem two-sided, how the ineffable 
perfection of God can conceivably be connected 
with the material world and how man can rise out 
of the material to the divine ; (iii.) the speculative 
problem solved by subordinationism, the invention 
of intermediate beings to account for the existence 
of the material world; (iv.) the religious problem, 
solved in three stages— -morality, legal and ascetic ; 
contemplation, knowledge ; ecstasy, the vision of 
God, and metaphysical absorption in Him. At 
this last point pnilosophical thought joined hands 
with the mystery-religions. 

Such a scheme might readily make room for 
Christianity, by accommodating Christ with a 
place, possibly even the first place, amid the 
crowd of intermediaries, and by giving a Christian 
tone to asceticism and contemplation, and by 
transforming the Christian symliofs of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper into ‘mysteries.’ 'rius subtle 
danger belongs mainly to a period subsequent to 
that covered by the SfT and, indecil, proveil too 
strong for the early Church, prodmdng that 
amalgam of historic Christianity with HeJlenism 
and the mystery-religions which we know as 
Catholicism. 

Within the NT itself, however, lies the answer 
to this peril, and to the NT every revival of Clirist- 
ianity owes its standard and inspiration. It i.s to 
be carefully observed, at the same time, wherein 
the nerve of the answer lies. It d<K*s not lie in 
NT Christology, if Iw that is meant an intellectual 
^stem, woven by St. Paul and crowned by Bt. 
John, and reproduced by professional theologians 
in their various elaborations. It is to be sought in 
the experience of salvation, which underlien all 
theory and is registered, particularly, in Christ- 
ology. For OT and NT alike salvation is not a 
scheme ; it is an action. God is the only Saviour, 
He acts directly. There are no lists of subordinate 
beings who should form links between the divine 
and the human. There is no metaphysical obstacle 
to His approach to man and to His operation on 
man’s behalf. The history of redemption is the 
history of such approach and such operation. Its 
climax is Jesus the Christ, In Jesus Go<l, works 
out to its glorious consummation the salvation of 
rnen. There is no other agent of the divine salva- 
tion. ‘There is no salvation by any one else, nor 
even a second name under heaven appointed for us 
men and our salvation* (Ac 4*^). i%r less is there 
an array of mythological figures, gorgeous or 
1 St. Pml and the Mtfsterif-Rdigime, p. 198. 
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f rotesqiie, to^ help men across the gulf to God. 

'his is historic Christianity, the only Christianity 
which has a right to the name. Again, however, 
it is to be repeated that what is primitive and 
normative for our conception of essential Christ- 
ianity is the experience of salvation through accept- 
ance of Jesus as Saviour, and not a Christology in 
the systeraatized form which we know as Pauline 
or Johannine. The experience is vital and develop- 
ing. The Christology keeps pace with it as the 
registration of its values. The salvation is never 
construed cosmologically. It is always interpreted, 
through the sense of sin, as forgiveness and posses- 
sion of the Spirit (Ac 2 ^ 10^^). And, whatever 

rank is ascribed to J esus, it is His alone. 

‘Jesus had in the earliest preaching and the earliest faith of 
Christians that solitary and incommunicable place which the 
Church assigns Hun still.’ i 

From this starting-point the life and thought of 
the Church move forward together. There is a 
growing experience of salvation as a present 
possession, element after element in the great fact 
of salvation being appropriate to the manifold 
needs of humanity. There is a corresponding 
growth in the conception of Christ, a more and 
more adoring view or Him in His sole sufficiency 
for salvation, whatever its dimensions and content 
may be. Various types of Christology are to be 
found in the NT, but they are not mutually ex- 
clusive. The distinctions between them are to be 
found ‘ in the aspects of religious experience which 
are respectively emphasized.’ ^ 

Some of these Christologies are ‘higher’ than 
others, because they recognize wider reaches of 
Christ’s saving function, not because they have 
left the ground of experience and have entered the 
region of speculation. It is true, they use freely 
the terminology of the educated world of the day, 
and sometimes deliberately adopt the catch- words 
of current systems. But they never force Christ 
and Christian experience into these intellectual 
formulae, and they never commit the grotesque 
mistake, fatally committed by later theology, of 
ima^ning that they have explained Christ. Their 
aim is practical and defensive throughout. They 
reply to cloudy and pretentious schemes by claim- 
ing for Jesus all that they have guessed or imag- 
ined, and have distributed among vague divinities. 
What words are these — ‘ Lord,’ ‘ Logos,’ ‘ Image,’ 
‘Fullness’? They all belong to Jesus. He is 
Lord of all. He is the Word of God. He is the 
image of the invisible God. In Him dwells the 
Fullness. But, though the phrases be borrowed, 
their content is derived from what the Church 
knows of Jesus, the only Kedeemer. Over against 
all these elaborate and baseless systems, and high 
above the frenzied efforts of the mystery-religions, 
there stands the figure of Jesus, the historic Jesus, 
the exalted Saviour. All that God is is seen in 
Him. All that God does is done through Him. 
God is in Him reconciling the world to Himself. 
Instead of asceticism, or so-called knowledge, or 
ecstasy, there is but one condition of salvation — 
the faith that throws itself on the divine mercy, 
as it reaches men in the depths of their need 
through Jesus. This is the answer of the NT to 
the peril of Gnosticism, Docetism, subordination- 
ism, and mysticism, in every shape and form, 
earlier or later. 

(6) Reviewing the experience whose history we 
have sought to trace, we name, in conclusion, one 
or two of its abiding features, (i.) Its unity and 
continuity. It begins deep in the religion of 
Israel ; it culminates in the NT ; it moves onwards 
through the ages ; it lives to-day throughout the 
wide world ; and into it multitudes of every race 

1 Denney, Jesus and the ChspeHt p. 17. 
a Scott, «.i). * Christ, Christology ’ in DAC, 


and culture are continually entering. But funda- 
mentally it is one thing — the action of the Re- 
deeming God, whose nature is love, who moves, 
through judgment and mercy, to the victory of 
His saving purpose ; and corresponding to this 
action is Sbe answer of the human heart in trust 
and devotion. There is no other Christianity than 
this, (ii.) The place of Jesus in it. The action of 
God centres in Him. The character of God is dis- 
closed in Him. In Him God enters human life, 
and through Him communicates Himself to man. 
The action of faith, in like manner, centres in 
Him, meets God in Him, knows God as revealed 
in Him. In Him man enters divine life, and 
through Him believes in God, worships and serves 
God, and returns to God the natural gifts which 
He Himself has imparted. This supremacy of 
Jesus is essential to Christianity. Wherever and 
by whomsoever this supremacy is practically 
acknowledged, there is essential Christianity, even 
if it be inarticulate, (hi.) Its expansion, inten- 
sively and extensively. It is measureless as the 
love of God, which is a shoreless, unfathomable 
ocean, covering the deeps of human need, surround- 
ing, comprehending, and satisfying the capacities 
and dreams of man. Hence, it manifests itself in 
endless variety from generation to generation and 
from soul to soul. It cannot be run into a mould 
or stereotyj^ed in a formula. Even within the NT 
the emphasis varies from the crudest expectation 
of the Farousia to the wealth of a present union 
with the living Lord. And always there is the 
sense of a beyond, uplifting the' soul, revealing its 
necessities, and leading to unknown reaches of 
attainment, (iv.) It rises out of depths which 
cannot be plumbed by the logic of the mere under- 
standing. Yet it constantly seeks conscious ex- 
pression. It is not doctrine ; yet a doctrine^ of 
salvation is a necessity for those who are ‘ being 
saved.’ It is needed for their own sakes, that 
their experience may be strong and deep, able to 
resist disintegration and perversion ; and for the 
world’s sake, that the message of salvation may be 
clear and powerful. The formulation of such a 
doctrine, however, can never be complete or final. 
It is the task of a living Church, continuous and 
expanding, as the experience of which it is the 
vital interpretation. 
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and DA Cy see D. S. Adam, Cardinal Elements of the Christian 
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SALVATION (Egyptian).— I. Conceptions of 
posthumous happiness. — The Egyptian concep- 
tions of posthumous happiness are confused and 
conflicting. The blessed dead, we are told, dwell 
in heaven as the intimate companions of the sun- 
god.^ It is said of him ‘who has reached (the 
existence yonder) without wrongdoing’ that ‘he 
shall continue yonder like a god, stepping forward 

1 A. Erman, Gesprdch eines Lehensmiiden mit seiner SeeZe, 
Berlin, 1896, lines 142-147, A Handbook of Egy^ian Religion, 
Eng. tr., London, 1907, p. 89 ; J. H. Breasted, Developrmnt of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and 
London, 1912, p. 118 ff. 
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boldly like the Lords of Eternity.’ ^ The lai of 
such an one ‘ shall abide beside the Lord of All, 
his name shall be good in the mouth of the living.’ ^ 
A righteous dead person, we are also informed, 
has his place in the Hall before the great god 
(Osiris),® or he is clothed in fine linen and is near 
Osiris.* Again, he may dwell in the Field of 
Earn, or Field of Ofierings, the great_ city, the 
possessor of winds, where he is a mighty one 
{sakhem) and a blessed one {ikk) and where he 
ploughs, reaps, eats, drinks, copulates, and does all 
that is done on earth.® 

A great official of the XVIIIth dynasty expresses 
his desire for a happy life after death in the follow- 
ing terms ; 

‘May the memory of me remain on earth, may my soul live 
with the Lord of Eternity. The keepers of the doors, the 
guardians of the portals of the Tei shall not drive it back when 
it comes forth at the summons of the oblationer in my Tomb of 
the necropolis. May it [my soul] abound in bread, may it over- 
laow with beer, and may it drink the water upon the eddy of 
the stream. May I enter in and come forth like the blessed 
who have done what their gods praise. May my name be good 
among men in the years to come, and ma 5 ’’ they give me praises 
at the two seasons by the favour of the city god.’ 6 

2. The means of attaining posthumous happi- 
ness.— («) TAe viriuom life,, — The idea that tiie 
deceased’s happiness depended upon his obtaining 
a favourable verdict at the posthumous trial is 
already found in inscriptions of the Old Kingdom.*^ 
To obtain such a verdict, a man must have been 
righteous during his life on earth.® 

Osiris himself did not attain to his position of 
king and judge of the dead until he had undergone 
trial before the judicial council of gods at Helio- 
polis and had by them been proclaimed ‘ justified ’ 
or ‘righteous (true) of voice. 

(&) Identification with Osiris, — Side by side with 
the view that the happiness of the dead depended 
upon how their life on earth had been spent 
existed the idea that they could attain bliss here- 
after through identification with Osiris. Ori^n- 
ally only the dead Pharaoh was identified with 
Osiris, who appears in the Fyramid Texts as the 
prototype of all dead Pharaohs, the dead Pharaoh 
par excellence. This identification ensured to the 
deceased Pharaoh the same renewed and glorified 
existence as that of the god. As 0.siris lives, he 
also will Hve ; as Osiris dies not, he will not die j 
as Osiris was not destroyed, he will not be 
destroyed.^® The gods do for the deceased Pharaoh 
what in the first instance they did for Osiris. Nut, 
the mother of Osiris, gives the dead Piopi his head, 
unites for him his bones, puts together his limbs for 
him, and places his heart in his body.^^ Isis and 
Nephthys may also perform this service for him 
and make his eyes to shine in his head,'® Again, he 
is washed and embalmed by Anubis and revivified 
by Horus.'* As the representative or successor of 
Osiris, the departed is said to be a blessed one or 
spirit {ikh), and to be mighty as a god. His soul 
{oai) is within him and his power (sakkem) behind 
him.'® Finally, the dead Pharaoh must appear 
before the judicial council of the gods, by -v^om, 
like Osiris, he is pronounced ‘justified,’ ‘righteous 
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of voice,’' thanks to the pleading of Thoth, who 
also made Osiris to triumph over his enemies.® 
He can now enter upon a glorified existence — 
according to one conception, in heaven, or, accord- 
ing to another, in the West.® After the Vlth 
dynasty every dead person was identified with 
Osiris, and the custom then arose of appending to 
the deceased’s name the Osirian epithet ‘justified.’ 
The tendency, therefore, was to regard the deceased 
as righteous or ‘justified,’ not on his own merits, 
but, owing to his identification with Osiris, his 
personality and acts becoming merged in those of 
his righteous and justified prototype.* Tiiis is 
apparent in the following passages, which depict 
the dead in the rdle of the accused and justified 
Osiris : 

‘ He [the dead Unis identified with Osiris] is justified by what 
he hath done. . . . The Two Eights have held the legal hearing. 
Shu was witness. The Two Eights have ordained that the 
thrones of Geb belong to him, that he should raise himself up 
for that which he desired, that his limbs which were in con- 
cealment should he joined together, that he should unite with 
those who are in Nun, and that he should put an end to the 
words in Heliopolis.' 5 

‘ Atum, father of the gods, is satisfied, Shu and Tefnut are 
satisfied, Geb and Nut are satisfied, Osiris and Isis are satisfied, 
Seth and Nephthys are satisfied ... with that great and 
mighty utterance that came out of the mo\ith of Thdth in favour 
of Osiris, treasurer of life, seal-bearer of the gods, Anubis who 
reckons the hearts, he reckons the Osiris Fidpi from among 
the gods who belong to the earth unto the gods who are in 
heaven.’® 

‘0 ThSth, who justified Osiris against his enemies, justify 
NN. against his enemies even as thou didst justify Osiris 
against his enemies before the judicial council ... in 
Heliopolis.’ 7 

It should here be noted that a deceased person 
was identified with Osiris only in his earlier r6io 
of a dead god -king who had been killed and revivi- 
fied, and who finally had triumphed over his 
accusing enemies at the trial before the judicial 
council in Heliopolis. The deceased is always 
clearly differentiated from Osiris in his later rdle 
of judge of the dead.® 

For the various ceremonies and spells through 
the performance or by the repetition of which a 
person, during his life or after death, was identified 
or associated with Osiris, or was rendered righteous 
or accounted as such, and so obtained justification 
and posthumous bliss, see art Biohtkouskkss 
(E gyptian), § 10 . 

LriBitATTOi.— *S©e the works cited in the tmtmim, 

Aylwauu M. Blackman. 
SALVATION (Hindu).— The Sanskrit term for 
‘deliverance’ or ‘salvation’ is vtn/di or mok§a 
{q.v,). Derived from the root it signiiled 

in the first instance ‘ deliverance ’ or ‘release’ in 
general from pains and penaltie.s of any kind. In 
aB systems, however, of Hindu philosophittal and 
religious thought muktif or mok^a^ has Imcome the 
technical and specialwed exprension to denote 
that deliverance from bondage to the worlti and 
its fettera which is the desired and ideal end of 
the Hindu religious life. Hindu aspiration and 
longing centre always in mukti^ in deliverance in 
one way or another from the weariness and bondage 
universally associated with temporal existence. 

The mukta, therefore, is one who is emancipated 
from all that detracts from fullness of life, who has 
been discharged from the cramped and fettered 
conditions of earthly existence, and has entered 
upon a state of endless freedom and felicity. The 
sects differ in their interpretation of the conditions 
and character of the state itself and the means 
and methods of its attainment. Ultimately, 
however, Hindu religious thought always formu- 

I Pyr. 1 816 f. 3 m § 1622 f. ; Tdh, ehs. 18-m 
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iates ‘ salvation ’ in terms of release from bondage 
to the present evil world to a further unworldly 
existence, which is not subject to change or liable 
to distress and harm. 

Both terms are employed in the literature in a more general 
sense.^ Thus ddsatvamuMi is release from servitude, ^ ^dpa- 
mukii or mok§a is release from an anathema or curse,2 and the 
^apamukta is one who has been thus set free. Pra^namok^a is 
the answer to or resolution of a question.3 The words are also 
used with an active connotation ; e.g., xii^amukti or mok^a is 
the discharge of an obligation or debt. Technically^ also mukti- 
mdrga or mok^amdrga is the path or way of emancipation. 

1. Essential character and principles. — In 
Hindu thought and teaching, therefore, ‘salva- 
tion ’ is essentially the solution of intercourse with 
the material world, with the universe created and 
visible ; it is emancipation from bondage to matter 
with all that this involves of pain and penalty, 
and entrance into a haven of rest and peace for 
ever untroubled by the afflictions and sorrows 
that attend upon all earthly conditions. There 
underlies the doctrine, therefore, that deep-rooted 
conviction of the essential poverty and wretched- 
ness of earthly existence which is so characteristic 
of every variety of Eastern thought. Throughout 
the long history of Indian speculation in all its 
modifications and varieties and in all the sects this 
conception has retained a leading place, that true 
freedom and happiness are not attainable here, 
under the dominance and constraint of earthly 

assions and privations ; only by and through 

eliverance from every earthly fetter is salvation 
secure. In the many varieties of religious teaching 
the goal is ever the same, although the means 
prescribed for its attainment vary greatly. By 
the more or less complete suppression of the 
desires and faculties of the body, by mechanical 
devices, ascetic or other, for controlling the bodily 
passions, partial satisfaction is given to the longing 
for emancipation even in the course of this present 
life. The final goal, however, is unchanged and 
unchangeable, and demands the severance of the 
last earthly tie. This doctrine of salvation by 
release from earthly bonds is one of the most 
enduring of Hindu dogmas, because based on the 
deep underlying presuppositions of Indian thought. 

It is further and almost of necessity allied to 
the equally widely held doctrine of transmigration. 
Salvation and rest are not attainable, in most 
instances at least, at once and immediately when 
the dissolution of the bodily frame supervenes 
upon death. Through a series of ‘recurrent 
deaths ’ and rebirths into a new existence upon 
earth, when the varied fruits of merit and de- 
merit have been fully and finally gathered, and 
action with its resultant effects is nullified, when 
Icarma ceases, only then may the goal be reached. 
The vista of these renewed lives, with their dreary 
and indefinite sameness of misery, has driven many 
a man to despair. To hasten their progress is all 
that in most instances he can hope to do ,* and the 
end, whether near or far, often appears so uncertain 
as to be hardly worth the struggle and endurance 
necessary for its attainment. 

2. History and development of the doctrine.— 
The most definite statements with regard to the 
nature and character of mukti are to be found in 
the Upanisad literature, and in the commentaries 
of Sankara and "Ramanuja {qq.v.) on the Vedanta 
Sutras,^ These thinkers expound, with an insight 
and conviction that have rarely, if ever, been 
excelled, its philosophical content and import. 
The religious aspect of mukti and its value for the 
individual soul are set forth in works of a more 
definitely religious character and aim, especially 
in the Bhagavad-Gita {q.v.), and in the popular 
religious literature of the sects. It is the teaching 

1 Kathds. xxviii. 171. 2 xxxiv. 139. 3 16. v, 63. 

4 See also artt. Upani^aos and Mok^a. 


of the last, rehearsed in the ears of the people 
and enforced in the schools, that has made the 
meaning and worth of mukti a possession of all the 
Indian peoples, or at least of that overwhelming 
proportion of them which has come within the 
range and influence of Hindu thought. The differ- 
ence between the two — the philosophical and the 
religious and popular — may be broadly stated as 
the difference between salvation by knowledge 
and salvation by faith. Moreover, in India philo- 
sophical theory is in practice always modified and 
coloured by religious emotion and need ; and the 
creeds and conclusions of religion are rarely, if 
ever, separated from the principles and doctrines 
of a generally accepted metaphysic. 

In the early literature of the Vedic hymns 
deliverance is by favour of the gods. The prayers 
and aspirations of the worshippers are for the 
most part concerned with the obtaining of earthly 
good, and their aim and outlook are limited to the 
resent life. The benefits sought are those con- 
ucive to temporal well-being and enjoyment, nor 
is there any apparent consciousness of a need for 
deliverance, except in so far as it is deliverance 
from the adverse conditions of the present earthly 
existence. By the psis and poets, therefore, of 
this early age ‘ salvation,’ so far as it was a 
subject of thought at all, was conceived in material, 
not spiritual, terms, and meant rescue from the 
pains and penalties of a troubled life to a state of 
existence more abundantly endowed with earthly 
goods. The future beyond the grave was not 
illuminated by a hope which made the present 
life seem valueless in comparison, nor, on the other 
hand, did it bear any sure deterrent prospect for 
the evil-doer. The desire and expectation of good 
for the most part found their satisfaction in worldly 
and material advantage. To a future existence 
after death, with its alternative of felicity or 
suffering, conditioned by righteous or unjust deal- 
ing here, little if any thought was given. 

It is in the Upanisads and the philosophical 
systems based upon them that the Hindu concep- 
tion of mukti is most fully worked out and ex- 
pounded. Their leading thought was essentially 
idealistic, and the only knowledge worthy of the 
name was in what way and under what conditions 
release {mukti) might be gained from the woes of 
an earthly life. This teaching, exijounded with 
little order or system in the Upanisad treatises 
themselves, was later systematized in the Ved§-nta 
under the influence and guidance of Sankara, and 
became the dominant conception of Hindu religious 
thought. Its only serious rival on the philosophical 
side, as an ordered theory of human life and 
destiny, was found in the Sankhya {q,v») ; and 
here the difference lay rather in the means by 
which salvation was to be sought and attained 
than in the nature of the salvation itself. Invari- 
ably the end in view was escape from the world. 
A more profound distinction separated the philo- 
sophic doctrine of the Vedanta from the spiritual 
aspirations and faith of the great popular religions. 
In the latter a formal profession of belief and 
acceptance of dogma was <^uickened by strong 
emotion and a fervent longing for personal and 
individual communion with the deity. The ad- 
herent of the hhakti-marga {q,v.), as he pursued 
a different road from that of the pure Vedg-ntist or 
the convinced and life-long ascetic, so sought and 
won a goal, the nature of which, although it might 
"be and was expressed in similar terms, was inter- 
preted in an entirely diflerent spirit. From the 
hilosophical point of view, however, the Yedantie 
octrine has remained dominant, and has been 
almost universally accepted in India ; and has 
thus, apart from external influences, Christian or 
other, determined and controlled the form of the 
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eschatological thought of the great majority of 
Hindus. , 

It is not a little remarkable that no direct proof 
of a doctrine so comprehensive, and so intimately 
affecting the future state and destiny of man, 
appears ever to have been attempted, or the want 
of it to have been deplored. It is dogmatically 
asserted, with many repetitions and in slightly 
varying forms; and the contrary teaching is 
declared untenable, sometimes with the semblance 
of an attempt at logical or scientific refutation. 
Tull and frequent exposition of the doctrine is 
also offered ; but this always assumes a dogmatic 
form, and no light is thrown upon its historical 
development or upon the steps by which the con- 
clusions formulated have been reached. Nor is 
any direct connexion made with earlier forms of 
belief as suggested or traced in the Vedic hymns 
and elsewhere. The doctrine appears complete, 
thought out in all its relations, and is adopted and 
enforced as the one tenable and sufficient view of 
the character and destiny of the human soul. 

3. Methods of attainment of salvation. — Indian 
writers on mohsa almost invariably seek to illumi- 
nate their subject by an illustration or an analogy ; 
and these, far more than a rigid or logical proof, 
make appeal to their readers^ sympathies and 
command their assent. The statements made, 
however, with regard to muhti converge upon 
the same point of view and express essentially the 
same thought. The principal authorities in the 
ancient phOosophical literature besides the Upani- 
sads are the Vedanta Sutras, with the com- 
mentaries or expositions thereon, and the 
Bhagavad-GUd, together with other chapters or 
treatises of the same tendency contained in the 
Mahdhhdrata The Bhagavad-Gltd in par- 

ticular has for its leading motive the duty or 
propriety of so ordering present conduct as to 
secure future and abiding felicity, redemption 
from the evils of this world in submission to the 
will and leading of the supreme Lord. This re- 
demption is set forth negatively and positively. 
A few out of many references that might be given 
will sufficiently indicate the character of the 
Indian teaching. 

(1) Mukti is negatively release from the restraints of the lx>dy 
to a condition of hodilm existence, which is thenceforth 
unchanging and etemal.i The mukta, therefore, is not subject 
to rebirth or death,® 

(2) The passions of desire and self-love, of craving for earthly 
objects, have ceased to exercise him ; he has attained to rest 
of soul, and no longer fears.® 

(3) QChe mukta is no more bound and bewildered by avidud 
(ignorance), or fretted by consciousness of earthly things.* 

or is at times described metaphorically as a 

fruit, to he plucked and enjoyed.® Other metaphors are 
employed, as that of dreams, eto.ff 

False views also are combated— e.o.. that mukH may be 
obtained through sleeps it Is argued that this would imply a 
return to earthly conoitlens, but mukti is eternal. 

Positively, however, and in its fullest expression, 
muhti is union with the supreme Brahman. This is 
the highest goal, the true life, when all the shadows 
have passed away, a blissful eternal rest untouched 
by sorrow and untroubled by fear. To describe 
this state figurative expressions are freely em- 
ployed ; it is perfect knowledge, supreme felicity, 
unrestrained fireedom. The central thought, how- 
ever, the background and support of all metaphor, 
is always that of oneness witix Brahman, There is 
nothing beyond this to be coveted or experienced. 

He whose mind is restrained atteiins emancipation in union 
with him ; ® moh^u is oneness with Brahman, and is eternal ; 9 

1 Of. Ved&nta SHtras, 1 . i. 4, iv. 1 15. a Bhag.-GUa, ii. 3. 

8 Anug, xiii. 27 ; Bhag.-Gm^ ii. 5% hi. 17, xviii. 1 ff. ; Maitr. 
Brdh. Up, Vi. 25. 

* Vedanta Sutras, i. L 1, h. 12, u. i. 15, hi. 19. 

8 Ib. IV. iv. 1. 6 IV. iv. 13 f, 

7 Ib. lu. ii. 10, IV. iv. 17. 

8 Inst, of Vimu, xevil 14 ; Veddnta Sutras, r. L 4. 

9 Veddnta Sutras, l i. 13, ii. 12. 


release is the intuition of the highest Bell consequent on the 
de.struction of ignorance the individual soul is Brahman, or 
has itself in Brahman.® 

Indian writers further expound and cliscuBs many 
ways by which the one end may be reached, some 
negative, enjoining the disuse or destruction of 
modes of action and thought which cloud the 
insight and understanding, and hinder devotion ; 
and some positive, which aim at <|uickening faith 
and fortifying the motives or qualities that hasten 
its attainment. The goal in prospect, however, is 
always the same ; it is goga in the widest accepta- 
tion of the term, the severance of all earthly bonds 
in permanent union with the one and only Lord. 
In the philosophical idealism of the Vedanta this 
union is represented as in fact already existent ; 
it is not a hardly-won achievement, a goal to be 
reached by endeavour, neither is it in the strict 
sense a union at all.^ Mukti is the lifting of the 
veil of ignorance, which conceals from the soul the 
truth that it is and always has been one with 
Brahman. Where there is only one and not 
another, there can be no union, no coming together 
of two parties. In the realization of this identity 
moksa consists, and the road thereto lies not 
through something done or accomplished, but 
through knowledge and the removal of the delusive 
cloud of ignorance. 

There are, however, to the VedUntist himself 
subsidiary and less secure methods by which the 
desired end may be attained, some more ready 
and effectual than others, but all wearisome and 
dii&cult to the soul compared with the direct way 
of revelation and knowledge. The more note- 
worthy of these urge the abandonment of all 
action, thereby to break the bonds of karma 
and secure the cessation of all attachment or 
desire. Works performed without desire 
‘thirst’) are valueless, and do not forge fresh 
links in the otherwise endless unrolling chain of 
karma.^ 

A second and much-frequented path lies through 
renunciation {g,v.), the voluntary setting aside of 
the cares and claims of the world, and adoption 
of a life of entire devotion to spiritual aims and 
thoughts, either as a brahmacMrin, or a Insrinit in 
the recesses of the forest, or in other ways.^ Buch 
ascetic devotion and self-denial are mean.s of very 
considerable efficacy for the attainment of redemp- 
tion, and are often commended as an honourable 
and sure, if long and exacting, way to Huccess ; ® 
perfection is by renunciation.® Kot seldom this is 
set forth polemically ; the exact performance of 
the Vedic ritual and the study of Vedic books are 
no real means to salvation.*^ It is allowed, how- 
ever, that these, and especially sacrifice to the 
gods, are in a less degree evident for securing 
deliverance. * 

By concentration of thought also and medita- 
tion (samddhi [5.'^.]) the soul is led to Brahman 
and achieves its deliverance from Imndage to the 
world ; ® a man should practise meditation until he 
is free ; samddhi is the condition of release from 
worldly fetters. 

I The perfect way, the path chosen by the wise, 
which supersedes all other ways, is tlirough 
knowledge. 

1 Vedetnta Sutras, n. i. 14. 8 Ib. ni. ii. 37-40, iv, 52. 

8 Of. Veddnta Sutras, in. i, 9, iv. i. 13, 15, not ciing:injr to 
works; Bhag.-Gitd, xvii. SO, without expectation of frnit; 
Semats. iv. 17. 

4 Bhag.-GUd, vi. 14, viii. 11 et at. ; Sanats. hr. 17. 

8 Bfiag.-^td, vi. 13, 42, xvi. 1-7, xviii. 49. 

^Anug. iv. Iff.; Inst, of passim; Maitr. vi. 20, 

through the serenity of the thought he kills an actions . . . 
and ootains imperishable blia®. 

7 E.g,, Bhag.-GUd, ii 42fil,, iv. 28 ft. ; Anug. xix. 7; Vsddma 
Sittrm, r. i 1. 4, 

8 Bhag.’^a, xvil. 80. 

9 Ib. vBi 10 ; Veddnta Bdtras, 1 . 1. 1. 

10 Veddnta Sutras, m liL 38. Ib. ill 40 ; Mmu, iv. 258. 
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&vet. i. 11, when ^ that g-od [Brahman] is known . . . birth 
and death cease ; ib. ii. 15, he who sees the real nature of 
Brahman ... is freed from all fetters; ib. vi. 12-15, the 
wise who perceive him . . . theirs is eternal happiness ... 
thej^ pass over death ; Bhag.-Glta, iv. 18, the man of under- 
standing attains bj’’ knowledge to the everlasting glory ; 
Vedanta Sutras, i. i. 3 f., release follows upon the knowledge of 
Brahman ; iv. 22, etc. ; i. i. 1, the cognition of Brahman is that 
which effects final release. 

In the later and more popular religious literature 
the chief exponent of these conflicting views of 
redemption is ^ Krsna in the Bhagavad^Gltd. 
There are put into his mouth strong and urgent 
appeals for devotion, self -consecration to the one 
divine Lord, that in union with him deliverance and 
rest may be found ; and, on the other hand, doctri- 
nal expositions of the Vedantic theory of redemp- 
tion through knowledge alone, delivered with 
apparently as urgent and sincere conviction as 
though no other means of salvation existed or were 
conceivable. Both doctrines seem to be recognized 
as orthodox, and equally eflective for salvation. 

Historically also it is through the Bhagavad^ 
Gitd and the popular poems of the Bdmdyana [g.v.) 
that these thoughts and conceptions of final de- 
liverance have permeated the minds of the Indian 
peoples, and become a constant part of their 
accepted philosophy of life. It is with reason that 
the Bhagmad-Gltd has been termed the New 
Testament of all thoughtful Hindus. Similar 
teaching ^ has everywhere been popularized and 
enforced in the vernacular songs and epics, recited 
in the village assemblies, and taught in the village 
schools. Philosophically at least Hindu thought 
is remarkably consentient and harmonious with 
regard to the ultimate destiny of the soul delivered 
from the bondage of evil. 

4. Nature of final mukti.— -The protagonists of 
the two great schools of Hindu eschatological 
belief as it concerns the nature and means of 
ultimate redemption are Sankara, to whom the 
elaboration and completion of idealistic Vedantic 
doctrine are due, and Kamanuja, the champion of 
an intimate and personal theism. These two influ- 
ential teachers in their commentaries on the 
Vedanta Sutras interpreted the same text in 
entirely different ways ; ^ and the controversy 
between them turned mainly upon the question of 
the character and quality of redemption, and the 
means by which it was to be attained. The 
philosophical and religious thought of India has 
been practically determined upon these lines, upon 
the basis of what may be termed idealistic and 
theistic teaching respectively, by thes^ leaders 
and the disciples who followed them. To Sankara, 
the exponent of the strictest Vedanta, redemp- 
tion, which was only loosely and inaccurately 
described as union with Brahman, was not some- 
thing to be achieved or won, a step forward in a 
progressive gain or accretion ; it was not a new fact, 
superadded upon the existing facts of experience 
and life. It was in the fullest sense a revelation, 
an opening of the eyes, an awakened consciousness 
of a real fact which had always been there, but 
veiled from the mind by apathy and ignorance. 
Mukti^ therefore, was arrived at through know- 
ledge, the sweeping aside of the delusive veil of 
amdyd. It was not an actual addition to the sum 
of human possessions and enjoyments, a new fact 
breaking forth where nothing had been before, 
but the removal of a barrier and the entering into 
the secure realization of a permanent and inalien- 
able truth. It is not easy to formulate the 
Vedantic conception of mukti without employing 
categories and terms that inevitably suggest 
personality and its assumed qualities or attributes. 
To the consistent Vedantist ‘personality’ was 
meaningless ; the term had no force, and conveyed 

1 See SBB xxxiv. [1890], xxxviii. [1896], xlviii. [1904], where 
the respective commentaries are translated and elucidated. 


no idea that was capable of being contained within 
the four comers of his scheme of philosophy. * I 
ani thou,' ‘ thou art that ’ (i.e. Brahman), tat tvam 
asi; Brahman and the individual soul of man 
(dtman) were one and the same, and neither was 
an individual at all in any ordinary or intelligible 
sense of the word. Moksa^ or mukti, was essen- 
tially the apprehension of this fact. 

There were thus two chief methods of attainment 
or lines of approach — the ideal or metaphysical, 
by the way of knowledge, and the theistic and 
practical, by the way of hhakti, faith and love ; in 
each case the end was the same, mukti, deliver- 
ance from this evil world, achieved not within it 
by redemption from sin, but by passing beyond it, 
so as to be no longer within its bounds or subject 
to its control. It was in this regard that the so- 
called popular religions, which were all theistic, 
found themselves in strongest contrast to the 
metaphysics of the Vedanta. For the most part 
the belief of the popular faiths has accepted the 
interpretation of Kamanuja, and while honouring 
Sankara has found his doctrine too abstract ana 
uninspiring to satisfy the needs of daily life. 
Union with Brahman was still the end, the 
terminus ad quern ; but it was defined as a goal to 
be reached by endeavour, not a present and per- 
sistent fact to be realized ; and the consummated 
union was such as did not imply the loss of indi- 
vidual self-consciousness or life. In neither case, 
therefore, was there ‘absorption,’ in any real or 
interpretable meaning of the word. That could 
not be ‘ absorbed ’ which was already one with the 
divine. And in the belief of the adherents of 
Bamanuja, or of any one of the numerous suc- 
cessors who accepted his teaching, the soul, when 
it entered into the bliss of union with its Lord, 
was not effaced or ‘ absorbed ’ in an unconscious 
identity, but maintained its self-knowledge and 
capacity, and enjoyed the fruit of its faith and 
endeavour in unending felicity. With varying 
degrees of apprehension and detail the religious 
thought of the Hindus, apart from the bare and 
unfruitful philosophical theory, holds on to this 
view of future deliverance, and craves a union 
with the divine, the essential element of which is 
not the cessation or destruction of consciousness 
and personality, but their maintenance, purifica- 
tion, and exaltation. 

Practically, therefore, by the Hindus as a whole, 
both of the north and of the south, the stress is laid 
upon hhakti, not upon any abstract doctrine of 
the Vedanta. The latter is accepted for argumen- 
tative or controversial purposes by those — and they 
are numerous in India — who have an interest in 
these things. The real faith as regards the future, 
upon which a man falls back in circumstances of 
distress or need, is not an intellectual conclusion 
of abstract reasoning, but an emotional impulse 
and conviction of the heart. Apart from the influ- 
ence of modem sceptical thought, which in India 
has been neither penetrating nor far-reaching, the 
belief of the great majority of the Hindu people is 
neither atheist nor agnostic, but represents a sure 
and convinced theism. 

The third and admittedly subordinate and 
inferior method was that of works {karma-mdrga, 
karma-kdn(i<^)* For those w'ho were incapable of 
proceeding by the way of faith or knowledge the 
less sure way of works was open, and by sacrifice 
and toil, energy and perseverance, they might 
finally attain salvation {mukti). It was consistently 
maintained, however, that this was a secondary, 
tedious, and not always effective road to the end in 
view. By some its efficacy w^as altogether denied. 
Others assigned to it a preliminary or introductoiy 
place in the scheme of redemption, claiming that it 
afforded guidance at the beginning of the journey, 
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Ibnt could not conduct to the goal. For this the 
enlightenment of knowledge or faith was needed. 
The weary traveller and seeker after rest must 
add to his works a further achievement of thought 
or will, and according to the school to whose teach- 
ing he lent his ear must trust or know. His future 
then was secure, and mukti already virtually 
won. 

How far these doctrines and theories exer- 
cised a really practical influence upon the lives of 
the theorists or of those whom they taught it is 
not easy to determine. Probably they ahvays 
remained to a considerable extent theoretical, 
accepted like the Vedanta teaching as a whole as 
a matter of belief, but modifying little the course 
of daily habit and life. Certainly throughout In- 
dian history, as far as it is possible to trace the 
hopes and ideas of the great majority of the people, 
it has been present, not future, deliverance that 
has occupied their thoughts. Mukti has been nega- 
tive, from the oppressive fear and malign power of 
the demons, not positive, to a future state of feli- 
city ; and immediate deliverance from the grasp of 
the jealous and ever-present evil powers was that 
for which men sacrificed and prayed. Demonola- 
try, sorcery, magic, and the countless charms upon 
wmch the common people rested their faith must 
at all times as now have craved and demanded a 
deliverance that should be at once effective, not 
with promise for the future only, but with per- 
formance in the present. The nature-worship of 
both earlier and more recent times has regard to 
immediate and sensible needs, and pays little heed 
to the possibilities of a remote future. 

In the modern reform movements— the Brahma SamS-J, Sa- 
dhara^a Samaj and others — the conception of deliverance 

or salvation, as formulated in the Indian classics, has been 
modified hy Christian influence. The Jrya Samaj (g.v.), 
indeed, stands apart. It is stronpfljr imitative, but con- 
sciously and intentionally anti-Christian, and to an even 
^eater extent anti-foreign. The general type of belief and 
doctrine maintained by the earlier reformers, as by those of 
preceding centuries, was confessedly eclectic. In regard to the 
doctrine of mukti the ancient Indian faith which found expres- 
sion in the Bkagavad-GUd, and the teaching of the NT, more 
especially the words and example of Christ Himself, were com- 
bined in a profession of faith which, except in the denial of the 
divinity of our Lord, was hardly distinguishable from Christian | 
formulas. Practically, however, the tendency was always, as in ! 
more recent periods in the West, to lay stress on present duty 
and service, on an altruism which accentuated the need of 
immediate physical relief, and to ignore the prospects and 
conditions of the future, at leastso faros they might be supposed 
to serve as incentives to action in the present. In this service 
and in devotion to the wellbeing of their fellow-men the Arya 
Samaj have led the wajr. Theoretically, however, the purpose 
of all was the same, viz. to secure for man union wth the 
divine. With Vedantic thought they were at variance, In that 
salvation, whatever its terms, was to them a matter of future 
attainment, not of immediate intellectual recognition of an 
existing fact. Thus conceived and defined, as a con- 

sciously desired goal, came to be more remote and shadowy, as 
the urgency of present need increased. The doctrine of the 
abiding felicity of the future in union with God was indeed 
maintained as a hope, passionately clung to by the more mysti- 
cal and devout souls ; but for the most part men sought the 
satisfaction of their religious cravings in the discharge of 
present duty as It appeared to be set before them withm the 
cirde of their sect or caste, or in rarer oases as determined by 
the appeal of the suffering or need of their fellowunen. 

The reformers also accepted and emphasized the ancient 
Hindu belief, practically universal in spite of philosophical 
dogma, in the pennanence of the individual life. The doctrine 
of absorption, regarded as implying future and final uncon- 
sciousness and the cessation of individual being, although 
theoretically maintained, has never effectively modified or con- 
trolled Hindu faith. Partly under the influence of Christianity 
it was now set aside in favour of a redemption which was 
definite, personal, and abiding. The future promised a felicity 
with God, in which the individual according to his merits would 
or might have a conscious and abiding pars. 

5. Comparison with other faiths.— -The Hindu 
doctrine, in what it teaches, in the facts of experi- 
ence which it ignores, and in the difficulties of 
reason and thought over which it lightly passes, 
challenges comparison with the teaching of other 
faiths, especially with Christianity and with some 
forms of Buddhism. With both these creeds 


Hinduism in the days of its greatest plasticity and 
receptiveness was in long and intimate contact; 
and it would have been strange if no traces of the 
mutual intercourse remained. The inference may 
be accepted ; but sufficient evidence is not avail- 
able to indicate with certainty the doctrines or 
elements of belief derived from a foreign source. 
The fundamental thought of hhakti, with regard to 
which the claim of Christian indebtedness has 
been more often and confidently made tlian with 
regard to any other Hindu doctrine or practice, is 
certainly of Indian origin, and served as a religi- 
ous motive in India long before Christianity 
entered the country. In its development and pro- 
gress it may have owed much to Christian teaciiing 
and example. From the first, however, salvation 
through hhakti has laid greater stress upon emo- 
tion, upon feeling, and the play of the anections, 
than Christianity, at least in its more restrained 
and orthodox forms, has done. The duty or claims 
of faith and works, when recognized at all, have 
been relegated to an altogether subordinate posi- 
tion. 

The relation of the mukti doctrine to Buddhism 
is more uncertain. It is indeed only with the 
Mahay ana teaching that comparison is profitable, 
or mutual accommodation of doctrine through 
mutual intercourse may seem to have been possible. 
For in the Hinayfina the thought of salvation won 
as the reward of individual insight and achieve- 
ment, through and in the monastic career alone, 
is in every respect by way of contrast to the 
Hindu ; even if tlie same end is sought, the method 
and means by which deliverance is to be gained 
are entirely divergent. Of the Mahlyfina <Ioc- 
trine it might not unfairly be said that together 
with the hmkti teaching of Hinduism it is more 
nearly akin to Christian principle and thought on 
this subject than any or the other faiths of the 
world. The difference is to be found rather in the 
stress laid upon different aspects or elements 
of the doctrine than in the general or essential 
character of the respective te^udung. The Maha- 
yana doctrine emphasizes the net^essity and omni- 
potence of faith to a degree that is strange to 
Hindu thought. By mere faith in Amitla the 
greatest sinner is delivered from the pinver and 
penalty of his sins, and secure.s entrance into the 
heaven of eternal bliss. The Tnclian affinities 
of this doctrine cannot be questioned. But in 
its evolution as a doctrine of faith and trust 
in a living and personal Saviour it has gone far 
beyondany indigenous teaching of the land whence 
it came. It is difficult to resist the impression 
that, where there is so much in common between 
the hhakti-mMrga and the Christian and Mahay ana 
creeds, there have been also mutual intercourse and 
discussion that have led to the adoption of ele- 
ments of belief, perhaps on more sides than one. 

In two respects, however, the eontnmt between 
the doctrines taught by these three systems is 
sufficiently ^eat, between Christianity on the one 
hand, and Ilinduism and MahAyfina IsmUlhism on 
the other, to be worthy of notice. Christianity 
emphasizes and has ahvays emphasized the necen- 
sity of moral^ reformation and effort, if salvation 
is to be attained ; it is by the grace of (xod, hut 
by grace which co-operates with human endeavour. 
The element of strain and search on man’s part is 
not wholly absent from this form of Buddhism or 
from the teaching of Hindu preacdicrs and re- 
formers ; hut it has, as it were, never taken etlect. 
The ordinary and orthodox attitude Is that of 
passivity, in which the part played by the man 
himself is reduced to tlse vanishing point ; and 
there is an entire lack of moral urgency or impulse, 
or of any conception of need of nioral regenera- 
tion of character. This may well be deemed the 
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most important and far-reaching distinction. 
It is not, however, confined to this one doctrine. 
It underlies all the thought of East and West, and 
of Christianity as estimating and encountering 
rival systeins and creeds. The doctrine of salva- 
tion in Hinduism is essentially colourless as 
regards any ethical requirement or necessity. 

In another respect also neither Hinduism nor 
Buddhism has made any approximation to the 
Christian belief. ^ The Hindu doctrine in particular 
relegates the attainment of salvation to a distant 
and uncertain future. It has not formulated, and i 
on its premisses it was hardly possible that it should 
formulate, a doctrine of present and immediate 
deliverance from the strain and distress of life, or 
from the thraldom of evil. Only at the close of a 
series of rebirths and travail in this world is de- 
liverance achieved. Then, when the power of 
Tcarma is exhausted, and no more fruit of deeds 
remains to be gathered, the end is reached as it 
were automatically, mukti is the attained and 
inevitable goal. But the way is hard and long, 
and not all have the courage and good fortune to 
ersevere through successive births, and by zeal and 
evotion and good works to hasten the desired end.^ 
Salvation is from the power and grip of karnm to 
a union with the divine, when there will be no 
further rebirth to the servitude and misery of a life 
on earth — or, as the Hindu teaching would prefer 
to express it, no more ‘ recurrent death * {^unar- 
mfityu ) — but in its place a changeless passionless 
immortality {amritatvam), 

A reminder, however, must be given in conclusion 
that among the millions who call themselves 
Hindus it is hardly possible to assert a definitely 
consistent or unified belief on any theme. Hindu- 
ism is almost the last system in the world to possess 
a clear-cut and stable doctrine. Modifications due 
to temperanient, education, and environment will 
be found on every hand. Essentially the doctrines 
above described may be said to represent the con- 
victions of, all thoughtful Hindus, and to form the 
basis of all formulated creed or belief with regard 
to relief from the burden of the present and final 
salvation. Moreover, in their application to the 
hard realities of daily life, and in practical realip- 
tion of their force and efficacy as a rule or motive 
of conduct, there will be, as might be expected, 
almost infinite variation in individual instances. 
To the majority of the people ultimate mukti is a 
thing too remote to be a controlling factor in their 
thoughts or lives. At the best it is a theory to 
which they render a more or less convinced and 
intellectual assent. The prospect and possibilities 
of the immediate future make sufficient demands 
upon their thought and care. To the successive 
seons of a more distant future and amw^ara which 
holds them in its relentless grasp they pay little 
practical heed. 

Literature. — Reference is made to the subject of mukti in 
all books on Hindu religion or philosophy, but no special 
treatise is available. Cf. P. Deussen, Th& jPhilosophy of tho 
Wpaniskads, tr. A. S. Geden, Edinburgh, 1906 ; R. W. Frazer, 
Indian Thought, Past and Present, London, 1915 ; A. Barth, 
The Religions of India^, tr. J. Wood, do. 1891 ; N. Macnicol, 
Indian Theism, Oxford, 1915. For the hhakti doctrine see esp. 
art. Bhakti-mIroa. A. S. GeDEN. 

SALVATION (Iranian).— The idea of ‘salva- 
tion ’ may be considered in reference either to the 
individual or to the community, or indeed to the 
whole race. In the former acceptance there is 
nothing in the Avestan system to correspond to 
the Indian concept of liberation from a succession 
of rebirths by final extinction or absorption, as 
not only in Buddhism, but also in other Hindu 
systems. The Mazdean ideal is quite simple and 

1 Cf. Mt 714 o-TevTj yi ttvAi) koX Ji 66bs aira«yov<m 

eig T^v which some have thought to be an echo of Bud- 
dhist teaching. 


singularly like the Christian— the delivery from 
evil, moral and physical, in this life and the secur- 
ing of eternal happiness in a conscious individual 
life of bliss after death. Man is helped to the 
attainment of this consummation by the revelation 
of the Good Law of Ahura Mazda and is invited to 
choose between the service of the supreme deity 
and that of his enemy, Angra Mainyu, the spirit 
of evil. Man is endowed with free will and thus 
has the power and responsibility of the choice. 
By good thoughts, good words, and good deeds 
(humata, hukhta, hvarshta), a constantly repeated 
formula, he acquires merits during his lifetime 
here and thereby takes his share in the perennial 
warfare between the good and evil spirits. If he 
yields to the seductions of evil and indulges in 
evil thoughts, evil words, and evil deeds {duzhnmta, 
duzhukhta, duzh/oarsTita), he becomes an enemy of 
Ahura Mazda and a follower of the druj, acquiring 
demerits for the future. After death there occurs 
what has been termed a ‘ spiritual book-keeping ’ — 
the soul of the deceased has to face a judgment 
before the three spirits, Mithra, Rashnu, and 
Sraosha (personifications of truth, justice, and 
obedience), and this takes the form of a ‘ weighing ’ 
of merits and demerits.^ The preponderance of 
good or evil merits determines the safe passage of 
the ‘Chin vat Bridge’ (‘the Bridge of Separation’), 
and the entrance of the soul into Ahura Mazda’s 
heaven, Garo-nmana — in other words, its eternal 
salvation. It would appear that we have here 
a somewhat awkward syncretism of two concepts 
—that of a regular trial by weighing (as in Egypt) 
and that of a mythological bridge-test, afterwards 
borrowed in the Muhammadan Al-Sirat. In any 
case the soul’s salvation and eternal bliss are 
worked out by its conduct here below in obedience 
to the Good Law of Ahura as revealed by his pro- 
phet Zarathushtra. There is, of course, no idea at 
all corresponding to the Christian idea of atone- 
ment, or the apprehension of the merits of a 
Saviour, as is found even in some forms of Bud- 
dhism. The post- Avestan doctrine is substanti- 
ally the same, Wt more precise views are set forth 
in the Pahlavi treatises on the subject of merit 
(kerfah), and at least in one treatise there^ is 
mention of a treasury {ganj) of merits accruing 
from divine worship, which is placed in the hands 
of the yazads, or cmestial spirits, who can confer it 
on the souls of the just.^ Spinel thinks that this 
concept is of Semitic origin. On the whole, then, 
the Mazdean doctrine is that each man works out 
his own salvation, though under the guidance of 
divine revelation and with the powerful spiritual 
aids of Ahura Mazda and his hierarchy of spirits, 
and of the teachings and examples of Zarathush- 
tra and his followers. 

When we turn to the question of the salvation 
of the world, or of humanity at large, we are met 
with the figure of a future saviour or saviours to 
come at the end of the world. The word ‘ Saosh- 
yant’ (Pahlavi SoshyOs or Soshyans) is the future 
participle of the verb su or sav, * to benefit,’ ‘ do 
good,’ ‘ save,’ which is temptingly reminiscent of 
the (Ireek verb o-dw, whose future participle athaovr- 
is practically identical in form. Now this word 
can be used both as a common noun and in the 
plural as well as in the singular : thus in the 
Gdthds Zoroaster and his fellow-workers are de- 
nominated saoshyanto, ‘saviours.’ But, used as a 
proper noun in the Later Avesta and in Pahlavi 
literature, it indicates specifically the three last 
great prophets, who are to be miraculously born of 
the seed of Zarathushtra,® and who are to reign 

1 For a fuller discussion of the whole scene see J- H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1913, pp. 164-177. 

2 Shdyast Id-Shdyast, viii. 4, in SEE v. [1880]. 

3 An ingenious attempt to ‘ rationaliaie the grotesque story 
of the manner of these miraculous conceptions and births as 
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each at the end of a millennium (counting from 
the end of the millennium of Zarathushtra him- 
self). They are named respectively Ukhshyat-ereta, 
(Pahl. Hoshedar), Ukhshyat-nemah (Pahl. Hoshe- 
darniah), and Astvat-ereta, who is /car the 

Saoshyant or ‘ Messiah ’ to whom Ma 2 deans still 
look forward (the title SSshyos alone has sur- 
vived in Pahlavi, with no individual name). It 
is this last saviour who is to preside, according 
to the detailed accounts of the Pahlavi Bahman- 
YasM and the Bundalmhn^ at the resurrection 
of the dead and the regeneration of mankind 
{tanu-i jpasln, the Avestan frasho-hereti), followed 
hy the great flood of molten metal, which is not 
only to destroy hut to purify the creation.^ It is 
he, too, who is to prepare, after a great sacrifice of 
the mystic ox, the ambrosia {hush) which is to 
render mankind immortal. According to some 
authorities, this iiroKaricrraiTLs is to extend even to 
hell and the wicked therein : 

‘Praise to Him, the merciful Lord who malieth the final 
Retribution, and who at the end shall deliver even the wicked 
from Hell and restore the whole creation in purity.’ 2 

As to the end of the evil spirit, Ahriman (Angra 
Mainyu) himself, the Pahlavi theologians are not 
in agreement. Some seem to have believed in his 
total annihilation. The Muhammadan treatise 
XJlamd4 Islam ^ quotes five different opinions con- 
cerning the final end of evil. 

Litbrattjrb.-— T he ordinary translations of the Avesta and 
treatises on Masideisni by F. Spiegel {Eranische Alterthwm- 
Imnde, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1871-78, Die arische Periode, do. 1881); 
C. de Harlez (Des Origines du Zoroastrisme, Paris, 1879); 
A. V. Williams Jackson (‘Die iranische Religion,’ in GIrP ii. 
[1904] 612 fl.); N. Sciderblom {La Vie future d'aprhs le 
MazdHsmCy tr. J. de Ooussanges, Paris, 1901); J. H. Moulton, 
(The Treasure <f the Magi, Lotidon, 1917); M. N. D hall a 
(^Zoroastrian Thmlogy^ New York, 1914). For Pahlavi 
(Sasanian) theology specially see L, C. Casartelli, La Philo- 
Sophie religieuse du Mazddistne sous Us SassamdeSy Louvain, 
1884, Eng. tr. The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnixin Peligion 
%mder the SassarUds, by Firoz Jamasuji Dastur, Bombay, 1889. 

L. C. Casartelli. 

SALVATION (Jewish).— -L SIGNIFICATION 
OF TBM TERM* — Judaism has no equivalent for 
‘salvation’ used theologically, unless we are to 
see a very rare example of such usage in the 
phrase teshxCah ve-hazalah in Maimonides’ YdiL* 
Kedemption from sin here, and deliverance from 
its consequences hereafter, is an idea which occupies 
a large place in Jewish theology ; but there is no 
word that succinctly and exactly expresses either 
side of it, certainly no word that expresses it in its 
entirety. The Rabbinical writers know such a 
phrase as nelciyuth imavon^ or, more briefly, 
neJdyuth (‘purification from sin’ or ‘purification’). 
For the second aspect of the idea there is no word 
or phrase. The saeramentalism attaching to the 
English term is foreign to Jewish thought. Re- 
demption, according to Judaism, is no mysterious 
or supernatural process, but essentially simple 
and straightforward. The divine grace plays a 
certain part in it, but the chief part, by common 
consent, is performed by the man himself. In the 
case of sin-~and all men are sinners in various 
degree-expiation by repentance and suffering is 
the condition precedent to acceptance by God ; and, 
if that essential condition is satisfied, forgiveness 
and reconciliation follow as a matter of course. 
No superhuman aUy is needed by the atoning soul. 
The forces in the sinner’s own breast suffice. If 
they are marshalled in their full strength, they 

allegories of the teachings of the Prophet concerning humatay 
humtaj md hvarshta (see above) hy a Parsi scholar, Aerpat 
Meherjibhai Palanji Madon (Actes du douzame Cmgris inter- 
nattonal des OnentalisteSy Rome, 1899 , PJorence, 1901, L 213- 
224), does not seem to have met with any acoeptance either 
from his co-religionists or from Western scholars. 

1 Both translated by E. W. West in SBE v, 

2 DinJcart, ed. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874-1917, ii ch. 81, § 6. 

8 Tr. J. A. Vullers, Fragmmte Uber die UeUgim des Zoroaster* 
Bonn, 1831, p, 67- 
4 Rile. TesMbdh, iii. 4. 


are all-powerful ,* if they are insufficiently used, or 
not used at all, nothing avails. The divine grace 
is freely given, not to supersede, but to aid and 
crown the sinner’s repentance. Salvation, then, is 
a simpler affair for the Jew than it is for the 
Christian— simpler because less recondite ; but it 
is less simple, too, in the sense of being less 
automatic. The Jew trusts to the reformed life as 
the one trustworthy means of making his peace 
with God and his conscience. At one of the most 
impressive moments in the service on the New 
Year Festival and on the Day of A toneinent— the 
most solemn occasions in the Jewisii year— there 
conies the characteristic cry, ‘ Repentance, prayer, 
and righteousness avert the evil decree.’ For the 
Jew contrition, supplication, and, more important 
still, the contrite life suffice for salvation. Thus 
it is that the word itself seems somewhat strange 
to the Jewdsh mind. The Jew does not anxiously 
ask himself, ‘ Am I saved ? as though the matter 
called for profound heart-searcliings. They are 
superfluous, seeing that, as the means of salvation 
are obvious and within a man’s own control, 
there can be no doubt about his spiritual^ state 
either one way or the other. Rather he will ask 
himself, ‘Am I worthy I Am I genuinely peni- 
tent?’ Moreover, salvation, in its eschatological 
sense of deliverance from punishment or assurance 
of eternal life hereafter, means less to the Jew 
than to some others. This is because the hereafter 
generally bulks less in his thoughts. N ot, how- 
ever, because his belief in futurity is less strong, 
but because it is less dominant. The next world 
fills a smaller space in his mind because of the 
larger space occupied by this world. He has his 
work to do here — work at once mundane and 
heavenljr — ^and this immediate duty keeps him 
from thinking mainly about the hereafter. He 
divides his attention equally betw'een both worlds. 
This life, with all its strenuous, health 'giving 
activities, is good — ^ood in itself and al-o in it.s 
quality as a preparamon for the life to come.* It 
is, according to Rabbinic doctrine, man’s one sure 
chance of justifying himself, of redeeming himmdf, 
in God’s sight. So he mu.st take this life ami 
make it as good as he can. If he In to be ‘saved ’ 
hereafter, he must save himself here— save himself 
by living the worldly life in worthy fashion, by 
interpreting it in terms of the divine, and energeti- 
cally jplvmg effect to the interpretation. Thus it 
is that, while the ideaof salvation is in the thoughts 
and heart of the Jew, the word in never on his h|m. 
He believes in a blissful realm * beyond tlienc 
voices,’ but he knows that his one h<»pe*of entering 
it lies in his helping to wdn from those voices 
their underlying music, to found a Kingdom of 
God on earth. This is his immediate business 
and, therefore, his chief concern and preoccuiJa- 
tion. 

X. In OT. — The word ‘salvation,’ however, 
occurs frequently in the Englisii version of the 
OT. The Hebrew terms so translated are 
yeshuah, and teshu'ak* Like the English' word, 
these terms have various meanings. They, and 
the verbal forms connected wdth tliem, stand for 
‘help,’ for deliverance from distres.H or peril nf 
some kind, particularly from enemie.s (Ps 18*"^ 3#, 
Is 33^ Jer 14®, 1 S 4®); they are also ustwl to 
denote rescue from death (Ps 6® and from sin 
(Ezk 36^, Fs 51*^). The deliverance is sometimes 
wrought hy earthly means (Ps 33*"^ ‘An horse a 
vain tlimg for safety ’ ; cf. Pr. 21®*), more frequently 
by superhuman agencies. The Hebrew terms 
further stand for victory (I S 14'*®, 2 S 19'-^ 23 
2 K 5^ ; probably the cry rendered ‘ Save now ’ in 
Fs 118®® should be rendered ‘ Give vh?tory ’ ; it 
voiced the presentiment of the Maccabivan 
1 Sec art. L«f® DsAtti 
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tri^ph). They variously connote the victory (o) 
of Goa (Is 45^1- 51»- 8), (^) of Israel, his redemption 
from captivity, the Mfilment of his mission and 
the conquest of the Gentiles (Is 45^^ 49^ 60^®, Ps 14^ 
98^^), and (7) of God and Israel together (Is 60^®®*). 

Second Isaiah, indeed, the two are identical. 
Ihe salvation of Ipael is always a vindication of 
God, the redemption of the elect people always 
Sfff divine promise (ef. 51^®^* 

06 ®*). Nor is the promised salvation limited to 
Israel ; it extends to ‘ the ends of the earth ’ ; but 
knowledge of the true God, submission to Him, a 
confession of His kingdom and righteousness, are 
the conditions precedent (Is 45^^^-). Thus the 
Hebrew terms acquire not only a universalistic, 
but also a spiritual significance. In Is 56 God’s 
‘ salvation ’ is declared to be near, and among its 
manifestations is the union of ‘ the strangers ’ to 
the Lord. They are to minister unto Him, to love 
His name, and to be His servants ; them He will 
Mng to His holy mountain and make joyful in 
His house of prayer, which is to be called a house 
of prayer for all peoples. The worship of the true 
God, with the inner regeneration which it betokens, 
is an element of the redemption itself as well as 
its essential preliminary. And prominent among 
the instruments of that redemption is Israel ; the 
radiance of His own life is to light the path of 
regeneration for others : * I will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my sal- 
vation unto the end of the earth ’ (49®). The Heb- 
rew terms are also used eschatologically. Is 25®, 
which describes God as 'swallowing up death 
for ever (or in victory),’ is possibly a reference to 
the Resurrection (the next chapter plainly alludes 
to it)-~-certainly a formulation of the doctrine of 
last things. The word used to characterize this 
miraculous event is ‘ salvation ’ : ' And it shall be 
said in that day, Lo, this is our God; we have 
waited for him, and he will save us ... we will 
be glad and rejoice in his salvation ’ (v.®). But the 
dividing line between the worldly and the spiritual 
salvation is necessarily faint and indefinite. God's 
salvation, just because it is His, must, from the 
very facts of the case, touch the spirit, though 
outwardly and directly it afiects the temporal life. 
It implies a recognition of God, homage to Him as 
the Redeemer ; it implies a deepened faith and a 
changed heart. And this higher connotation of 
the term is not restricted to eschatological pass- 
ages ; it is to be met with in utterances dealing 
with the present world-order. Thus one Psalmist 
(Ps 25®) can pray : * Lead me in thy truth, and 
teach me : for thou art the God of my salvation ; 
on thee do I wait all the day.’ Another can cry : 
‘Mine eyes fail for thy salvation, and for thy 
righteous word’ (119^®®). In these passages salva- 
tion almost certainly means the higher deliverance 
which is wrought by the illumination of the spirit 
and the invigoration of the will. In other words, 
men are helped and saved through the divine 
truth ; they are saved from themselves and for 
God (cf. Ps 27®^*). 

2. In Apocr3mha and Pseudepigrapha.~In the 
Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings the 
usage corresponds in most of its variations with 
that in the OT (cf. Wis 16^ Jth 1 Mac 4®®). 
But the eschatological signification becomes more 
pronounced. Thus in Enoch the repentant sinners 
are saved, delivered from punishment, ‘.in those 
days,’ i.e. at the Last Judgment (50®; cf. 4 Ezr. 
025 *766. 131 97^ where the just are saved ‘either 
because of their works or their faith ’ ; Ps, Sol, 
18®). 

3. In Talmudic literature. — ^In the Talmudic 
literature deliverance, or salvation, is one of the 
boons associated with the Messianic order. The 
Messiah is specifically styled the ‘ Redeemer ’ 


or ‘ Saviour.’ ^ He was to save not only Israel but 
humanity. 

The Messiah,* says J. Klausner,^ * was to be both king and 
saviour. He was not only to overthrow the enemies of the 
Jewish people, to restore the kingdom, and to rebuild the 
iemple, but also to set free all mankind from idolatry, to pro- 
claim the glory of the one God throughout the world, and to 
destroy sm out of the earth.* . « 


The Talmudic connotations of the term may be 
gathered from the Prayer Book, in 
which the equivalent word for ‘ salvation ’ denotes 
deliverance from earthly ills, but more often is 
used_ eschatologically. In one paragraph of the 
Amldhah (the prayer recited ‘ standing,’ some- 
times called the ‘ Eighteen Blessings ’) the salva- 
tion asked for is health ;® but in another paragraph 
it expresses the belief in the Resurrection,^ and in 
yet another the Messianic hope.® In at least one 
instance it seems to have a spiritual connotation ; 
on Sabbaths and festivals a prayer ® is offered for 
^ch higher blessings as sanctification through the 
Commandment {mitzvah) and the inner purity of 
sincere service, and with these there is associated 
the further boon of joy in the divine ‘ salvation,’ 
to which the context warrants us in attaching a 
spiritual significance. The hope of salvation in 
the Messianic time expresses itself with especial 
force and clearness in certain services of the Syna- 
gogue. One example is the service held on Satur- 
day night at the close of the Sabbath ; it includes 
a string of Prophetic utterances containing the 
promise of national redemption — e.g., Is 12®^* : 

‘ Behold, God is my salvation ; I will trust, and not 
be afraid. . . . Therefore with joy shall ye draw 
water out of the wells of salvation.’ And the 
climax^ of the service is reached in the rite of 
I hahhddldh^ which is a thanksgiving for the ‘separa- 
I tion ’ of the Sabbath from the workaday week and 
of Israel from the Gentiles. The rite is introduced, 
at private worship, by other Messianic verses from 
the OT, and also by a prayer for the coming of 
Elijah the precursor (see Mai 4®). The cup of 
wine used in the ceremony is styled ‘the cup of 
salvation’ (see Ps 116^®). At least equally notable 
is the fact that a special day, the seventh day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, has been set apart by the 
Synagogue in honour, so to speak, of the idea of 
salvation. On that festival, as the Mishnah 
records,® a circuit of the altar in the Temple was 
made daily to the sound of the trumpet {shophdr), 
the worshippers carrying their palms and repeating 
the cry, ‘ Save now, I beseech thee,’ in Ps 118®®. 
The cry in the Hebrew original is Eoshidh-nd, 
which was abbreviated into Hosha^nd (the ‘Hos- 
anna ’ of Mt 21®). On the seventh day there were 
seven circuits, and hence the day came to be known 
as EosJuCnd Eahhdh, ‘the Great Hosanna.’ The 
salvation asked for seems to have been, specifically, 
the salvation of the soil from drought — the season 
in which the Tabernacles falls being that of the 
autumn rains, of which the willow of the brook 
bound up with the palm (cf. Lv 23^®), and on this 
occasion decking the altar, was regarded as the 
symbol. In course of time an extended signi- 
ficance was given to the Great Hosanna Day. The 
circuits were taken over by the Synagogue from 
the Temple, and in the accompanying prayers 
(called hosha^noth from hosanna^ their refrain) 
other boons besides rain, the general fertility of 
the earth, and the physical well-being of man and 
beast, were asked for — Israel’s final ingathering, 
e.y., the advent of the Messiah, and the restoration 
01 Jerusalem ; and they were asked for all the 


1 Midr. RaHhdh to Ru 214 ; cf. The Authorised Daily Prayer 
RoofcS, London, 1914, p. 44 ; the usage is based on Is 6920. 

2 Die messianischen Vorstellungen des jiidischen Volkes im 
ZeitaUer der Tanrutiten^ Berlin, 1904. 

^Authorised Daily Prayer Book^^ p. 47. ^ Ih. p. 46. 

6 P, 49 ; cf. p. 282. 6 P. 117. 

7 See Berakhdth, 33a. 8 Sukkdk, iv. 5 
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more passionately because the land was lost and 
the people scattered. The Great Hosanna (origin- 
ally only the ‘Seventh Day of the Willow/ as the 
Talmud styles it) had meanwhile, probably because 
Tabernacles was regarded as a Day of Judgment 
for the Fruits/ become a day of penitence, a faint 
reminiscence and revival of the recent Day of 
Atonement, and a supplementary and final effort 
after reconciliation with God. The additional 
boon of the divine forgiveness and salvation was 
accordingly added to the blessings invoked, and 
the following prayer, with others of a like tenor, 
was included m the service : ‘ O God, like sheep 
we all have gone astray. From out Thy book wipe 
not our name away. Save 1 O Save ! ’ ® The peni- 
tential character of the day (especially emphasized 
in the Spanish liturgy) is recognizable in all the 
orthodox Prayer Books. At the final point of the 
service the palm is laid aside, but the willow is 
retained, the worshipper beating off its leaves to 
the cry, ‘A voice bringeth good tidings’ (cf. Is 52"^), 
and then follows a prayer for the Messianic redemp- 
tion, and for the spiritual ‘ waters that satisfy the 
thirsty soul ’ (cf. Ps 107®). 

Thus salvation, attaining its highest and most 
personal significance, becomes a synonym for 
redemption from sin and its consequences. As 
was to be expected, the term is used largely in 
this sense in the liturgy for the Day of Atonement, 
the day of the divine salvation.® There the cry is 
for spiritual redemption, for escape from the effects 
and the very bondage of sin, for the creation of 
the new and the higher man: ‘We have done 
wickedly, therefore we are not saved ; but do Thou 
put it into our hearts to forsake the way of wicked- 
ness, and hasten our salvation.’^ The utterance 
is tji^ical. The worshipper’s renunciation of the 
way of wickedness, his restoration to the divine 
fellowship, constitute his salvation, and the divine 
help is to hasten it. 

II. Attainment of salvation. 
ing ‘salvation’ to mean moral and spiritual re- 
demption here or hereafter, let us now consider 
how, and by whom, it may be attained according 
to Jewish teaching. 

I. OT teaching.— In the OT and the Apo- 
crypha the chief, practically the sole, way to divine 
acceptance lies through obedience and, m the case 
of sin, through repentance : ‘ What doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all his ways, and to love him, and 
to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul ’ ; and, further, ‘ The Lord shall 
scatter you among the nations . . . and there ye 
shall serve gods, the work of men’s hands . . . But 
if from thence thou shalt seek the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt find him, if thou seek him with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul ’ (Dt 10^® These 

typical utterances might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Here and there we come upon pregnant sentences 
briefly summarizing the essentials of the accept- 
able life. There is, e,g„ Ps 15, with its list of pre- 
requisites for him who would abide in God’s taner- 
nacle, dwell in His holy hill. The catalogue is 
almost exclusively ethical ; it includes such virtues 
as truthfulness and sincerity, the avoidance of 
detraction and usury, and of wrongdoing generally 
to one’s neighbour. Micali (6®) has a yet shorter 
formula: ‘What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?’ These utterances are 
sublime because of their very simplicity. Beside 
them the tangled schemes of salvation propounded 
1 Cf. MishnaJi R, EasMndh^ i. 2. 

^ Service of the Si/nagofim, iv., Talemadlm, ed. Davis and 
Adler, London, 1908, p. 178. 
s Of. Midr- Tehittim to Ps 271. 

Sermce of the Synagogue, ii., Atommml Em, London, 190i, 
p. 46. 


by later theologians seem forced and artificial. 
Equally simple are the prescriptions for achieving 
redemption from sin. Nothing is finer, or more 
characteristic of the Prophetic teaching on this 
point, than the exhortation of Hosea (14^**) ; ‘O 
Israel, return unto the Lord thy God ; for thou 
hast fallen by thine iniquity. Take witli you 
words, and return unto the Lord ; say unto him, 
Take away all iniquity, and accept that wludi is 
good (in ns) ’ ; upon which follows (v."*^-) t he saving 
promise : ‘I wm heal their backsliding, I will love 
them freely. . . . I will be as the dew unto Israel’ 
But the repentance must be wdiole-hearted, not 
merely lip service or outward show. God refuses 
to hear the man whose hands are stained with 
blood, and the sinner must rend his heart and not 
his garments if he is really to turn unto God (Is 
J1 2^»). 

2. Apocrypha.— The OT is echoed by the Apo- 

crypha. The one way of salvation is service, 
obedience to the Commandment or the Law (God 
‘ hath mercy on them that accept the Law, and 
that diligently seek after his statutes’ [Sir 18^^ 
according to Kautzsch’s reading ; cf. 35^® Eiig- BV 
&ndi 4 Ezr. 9®®^'])* Kepentance, too, must be 
real, finding its expression in amendment : ‘ Keturn 
unto the Lord, and forsake the sin’ (Sir 17'^®). 
Sometimes faith is postulated as the avenue to 
acceptance (cf. 4 Mzr, 9^), but exceptionally ; the 
chief stress is laid upon works. In an utterance 
reproduced by the Talmud ^ Ben Sira says (34®®^*) : 
‘He that washeth himself after touching a dem 
body, and toucheth it again, what profit hath he 
in his washing? Even so a Jnan fasting for his 
sins, and going again, and doing the same ; who 
will listen to his prayer ? ’ In like manner, accord- 
ing to Wis the divine criterion of human 

merit is ‘ righteousness,’ morality touched by 
religion, which, in the case of the Jew, becomes 
obedience to the law or the ‘discipline.* They 
that ‘ take their fill of lawlessness are consumed ’ ; 
they are ‘ amazed at the marvel of God’s salvation * 
wrought for the righteous, who ‘ live for ever and 
receive the diadem of Iwjauty from the Lord’s band’ 
(5®* And righteousnesa is to know < bsl .a, mi to 

love men (12^® 15®). But even for the sinner there is 
acceptance if he repents, and tiod so accepts him 
because He loves all His creatures and cann<»t hate 
any of them ; ‘ Thou sparest all thingH, because 
they are thine ... for thine incorruptible spirit 
is in all things ’ ( 1 1®® 12^ ; cf. Ps 1 19®^). The thought 
that man is God’s hancliwork, akin to Him, more- 
over, through the soul, moves the divine heart 
to compassion and forgiveness (cf. Is The 

Psalms ofSolomon^ though a prochutt of a ditlerent 
school of religious thought, contain similar doctrine : 
‘Faithful is the Lord to them that love him in 
truth, to them that walk in the righteousness of 
his commandments, in the law which he com- 
manded us that we might live ’ ; and the singer 
praises God for having accepted his repentance, for 
having saved him and not appointcnl him for de- 
struction with sinners (14^*- 10®). In 4 God 
declares that ‘ few shall he saved * ; hut I^Izra in- 
vokes the divine rectitude and goodncHs as a plea 
for mercy towards ‘tiiem that have no ^torc of 
good works’ (S^-*-®®). Thus the Commandment, 
or the Law, takes liigli rank in the A|H>ci3q>ha 
among the essentials of the acceptable life, it is 
the Law that nerves the Maecabees for tlieir 
desperate and glorious conflict with the Greeks 
(1 Mae 2*^ etc.). 

3. Talmud and Midrash.— (u) Tfw The 

Law enjoys no less estimation in tlie Talmud 
and the Midrashim. The T6r&h is the one ‘ way 
of life ’ here and hereafter,® the corrective to the 

1 Ta'dnith, 16a. 

^ Shah. 000, Mifir. Malhm to hy Philo (tU Vm Mmii, 
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evil impulse, the antidote to sin, the source and 
the guarantee of all moral and spiritual good.^ In 
a striking passage the Rabbis, commenting on the 
words ( Jer 16^^), ‘ They have forsaken me and have 
not kept my law,’ picture God as saying, ‘ Would 
that they had forsaken Me, but kept My Law ! ’ 
But how is it possible to keep the Law while for- 
saking God? The answer is that, if they had 
occupied themselves with the Law, it would have 
led them back to God.^ The study of the Tdrah 
is a saving influence — the idea fills a large place in 
the Rabbinic doctrine. The Mishnah^ gives a 
catalogue of good actions of which the usufruct is 
secured in this world, but which are stored up by 
way of capital, or substance, for enjoyment in the 
world to come — e.g., filial reverence, visiting the 
sick, dowering the bride, and peacemaking — and 
it ends by adding that ‘ the study of the Law is 
equal to them all.’ What does the phrase mean ? 
Does it mean study only? Was the man of evil 
life who pondered the tdrah (i.e. the whole body 
of religious lore) day and night automatically 
guaranteed salvation according to the Rabbinic 
teaching ? The entire Talmud and its allied litera- 
ture refute the notion. Again and again with 
‘ Tdrah ’ the phrase ‘ good deeds ’ is joined, to show 
that religious study and meditation are not enough, 
that the guarantee of salvation, though it may be 
obtained through them, is something higher, some- 
thing essentially independent of them, and is to 
be looked for in the obedient and devout life. The 
final aim of knowledge {i.e, of the Law), say the 
Rabbis, is repentance and good deeds, and God is 
described as saying, * Keep my Tdrah in thy heart, 
but let the fear of me also be before thine eyes ; j 
guard thy life from all sin, and purify thyself from 
all iniquity. Then I will be with thee.’^ And, 
still more plainly and trenchantly, the Rabbis say : 
‘He that studies Tdrah without practising it — 
better for him if he had never been born. * ® W eber ® 
cites some of these passages, but implies, in spite 
of them, that the Rabbinical conception of salva- 
tion is essentially mechanical. The Psalmists, he 
remembers, also have high praise for the Law (cf. 
esp. Ps 119), but on their lips the Law means some- 
thing more than the written word, something wider 
and higher. Por the Rabbis, on the contrary, the 
Tdrah is Law pure and simple, and as such they 
extol it. The distinction is false, as will have 
been seen. Sometimes, it is true, the Tdrah, or 
even the study of the Tdrah, stands alone in 
Talmud and Midrash as the summum hormm, as 
containing all the promise and potency of salvation. 
But that the thought underlying such utterances 
is larger than the literal meaning is proved by the 
quotations just given, and by the spirit of the 
Talmudic doctrine generally. And this repeated 
insistence upon the importance of the Law becomes 
intelligible when it is remembered that, for the 
Rabbis, the Tdrah, used in the wider sense above 
indicated, contained all the knowledge and the 
inspiration needed by the Jew for attaining to the 
good life. Through study of the Word, and of 
the teachings which provide its explanation and 
complement, that saving knowledge and inspiration 
could most certainly be acquired ; but they were 
useless unless they were translated into action. 
The very phrase ‘to study the Law’ was often 
used in a larger sense, and included obedience to 
it; and every morning the devout Jew prays for 
help in his endeavour to understand the Tdrah and 
lovingly to fulfil it.’ The ardour of the Jewish 

ed. JMangey, ii. 7) speaks of the ‘incomparable’ Law, and 
Josephus ( 0 . Apion. ii. 22) deems the loss of all nmterial 
treasures unimportant as long as the * eternal Law ’ remains. 

1 Qid. 30b, 2 Jer. Eagtgah, 76c. 

3 Peak, i. 1. JB^rakhdth, 17a. 

5 Sifra to Lv 26®. ® JuMsehe Theologie, p. 24, 

7 Of. Authorised Daily Prayer JBook^, p. S9f. ; for the wide 


fathers for the Tdrah was no more mechanical, 
and no less worthy, than is the zeal of the good 
Christian who diligently searches the Scriptures 
for the guidance and illumination which are 
essential to right living. Unquestionably part of 
the charm of the Tdrdh for the Jew was, and is, 
the very fact of its being law, though not in the 
mechanical sense imagined by Weber. For the 
Jew the Tdrah is law understood as the supreme 
commandment, and also as discipline. It contains 
definite, concrete rules, which it is his greatest 
delight to perform, seeing that they have come 
from God. ‘The joy of the Commandment {mitz- 
vah) ’ is a familiar Rabbinic expression,^ and the 
joy was not only real, but also spiritual, springing 
not from the consciousness of a merely automatic 
obedience, but from the thought of being at one, 
through obedience, with the Divine Master. 
Through the joy of the Commandment, the Talmud 
explicitly deciares,^ the Divine Presence is brought 
down and abides ; and this joy, a mediaeval teacher 
adds, is even more pleasing to God than the obedi- 
ence.® ‘To do the will of the Father in heaven’ 
is an equally familiar phrase of the Rabbis ; for 
that a man should make himself light as an eagle, 
swift as a hart, strong as a lion.** For obedience 
to the divine commands gives to life all its real 
meaning and savour. The Tdrah, moreover, was 
law in the sense of a saving discipline. The Jew 
saw this, and the thought gladdened him. How 
low miglxt he not have fallen, to what debasing 
bondage might he not have been reduced, but for 
that corrective and exalting influence ! He might 
have been an idolater, a thief, a sensualist — a slave, 
in short, to his worst self. ‘There goes John 
Bunyan but for the grace of God ! * — the saying 
has its parallel in the utterance of Rabbi Joseph 
on Pentecost, the Feast of the Law ; ‘ But for this 
day I might have been some low man in the street.’ ® 
The Tdrah saved him from that degradation. ‘ I 
will walk at liberty,’ says the Psalmist (Ps 119^), 

‘ for I have sought thy precepts ’ ; and ‘ He only is 
free who gives himself to the Tdrah, ^ taught the 
Rabbis in their turn.® ‘ They that busy themselves 
with Tdrah and deeds of love,’ they say elsewhere,’ 

‘ are the masters of their lives ; they are free from 
the yoke of sin, from sorrow, from oppression, from 
death.’ The Tdrah is the guarantee of salvation 
both here and hereafter. Greater than sacrifice, 
which procures only earthly life, it secures the 
heavenly life also.® For, when a man passes hence, 
none of his possessions goes with him, neither silver, 
nor gold, nor precious stones, but only Tdrah and 
good works ; &ey alone hearten him and plead for 
him.® In this world, too, their power is tremendous. 
‘He that accepts one single commandment in 
perfect faith deserves that the Holy Spirit should 
rest upon him,’^® and still more definitely Mai- 
monides declares that to fulfil only one of the 613 
precepts of the Tdrah for the love of God is to be 
worthy of eternal life.^^ In fine, the Tdrah, accord- 
ing to the Rabbinic conception, is at once the base 
and the crown of the good life. Its acquisition is 
the seal of the moral and spiritual perfection which 
has been already attained by the quest of it. This 
thought is set forth in a striking passage in which 
various qualifications, covering almost the entire 
domain of human excellence, are enumerated as 

significataon of * Tdrah* see Schechter, Some Aspects of 
Jj^tibbinic Theology, p. 117 ff. 

1 Cf. e.g. Shab. 30b. 2 

3 Batiya ibn ^lalwah, in Kad Haqemah, cited by Scbeobter, 
p. 15, 

4 XbhMh, V. 20. 5 P^s&yim, 686. 

3 Boraithd of M, Meir, 2. 7 *Abdddh Zdrdh, 66. 

8 Shab. 00a, 9 Boraithd of B. Meir, 9. 

10 MemtO' to Ex 151. 

n Commentary on Misbn. MakkCth, iii. 16 ; see Schechter, p. 
166. 

12 Boraithd of R, Meif, 6. 
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essential to that acquisition— moderation in worldly 
enjoyment, patience, goodness of heart, submission 
under tribulation, contentment, humility, love to 
God and man. To possess Tdrah is to be assured 
of salvation because it guarantees the possession 
of the higli attributes by which salvation is auto- 
matically attained. 

(6) Faith and beliep—TlxOi Law, then, means 
practical goodness, but also faith. The sharp dis- 
tinction between faith and works as the means of 
salvation is unknown to Judaism. This is easily 
understood. In a certain sense acceptance by God 
necessarily presupposes belief in JEiim. If that 
belief is lacking— if there is no conviction of God’s 
saving power, no desire for it— then the very idea 
of salvation is excluded. Used in this sense, faith 
does, and must, enter into the Kabbinic scheme. 
^The just shall live by his faith,’ cries Habakkuk 
(2^), and this utterance a Talmudic sage cites as 
an epitome of the entire religion.^ Faith, more- 
over, is a saving virtue ; it is so fine, so courageous, 
when confronted with the trials and the tragedy 
of life, as to deserve God’s best blessings. It was 
Abraham’s faith that won for him life in this world 
and in the next.^ In virtue of faith the Israelites 
were redeemed from Egypt ; ® they believed in the 
divine promise of redemption, though their misery 
‘shrieked against the creed.’ But, as has been 
said, the salvation of God is obviously conditioned 
by faith in Him. The good life is the one saving 
force, according to Judaism, and the good life, also 
according to Judaism, is the God-inspired life. 
We reach the same conclusion when we think of 
salvation through repentance. By repentance all 
the Jewish teachers mean return to God. Judaism 
knows no other kind ,* the word for repentance — 
Pshuhdh — means * return.’ But to go back to God 
implies the possession of a God to go back to — in 
other words, it presupposes belief and faith in 
Him. Works and faith, then, are inseparably 
bound up together in Judaism as in every other 
religion. Works are the substance of the ideal 
life; faith is its spirit, its driving force. But 
farther than this it is unnecessary to go. The 
familiar assertion that, according to Judaism, God 
judges men by their lives, which are within their 
own control, and not by their creed, which is not, 
remains unquestionably true. Attempts have been 
made in the Jewish domain to embody the 
essentials of belief in a rigid scheme or formula, 
and they have been rashly understood as touch- 
stones of the Jew’s orthodoxy and even of his fit- 
ness for salvation. The Thirteen Articles pro- 
pounded by Maimonides* are the best -known 
example. But, as all Jewish scholars agree, Mai- 
monides’ scheme was never formally accepted by 
the Synagogue; on the contrary, it was fiercely 
assailed by many great authorities, some of whom 
propounded alternative schemes of their own — 
Abba Mari (13th cent.), with his three creeds, 
Sisdai Kreskas (14th cent.), with fifteen, and 
Joseph Alho (15th cent.), also with three. On the 
other hand, Isaac Abravanel (15tli cent.) scouted 
every attempt to frame a dogmatic scheme ; every 
word of the T6rdhy he demared, was a dogma. 
Nor did Maimonidea himself give out his Thirteen 
Articles in the name of the Synagogue, though it 
^ measure fathered them by permitting 
^eir inclusion in the liturgy in hymnal form.® 
He had no power to claim general authority for 
them. They represent his personal opinions only, 
and in selecting them he probably had an eye to 
the special religious neMs and the theological con- 
troversies of his day — a remark which applies to 


1 MakUth, Ua. 2 to Ex 8 Xh 

4 xn his commentary on Misbn. Bank. x. ; for the Articles gee 
the Av^horxsed, DaUy Prmer JBooh% ip* 8&£, 

® Of. Authorised DaUy Prayer JBoak% p. 2 fc 


most of the dogmatic schemes put forth by Jewish 
teachers at various periods. But that Malmonidos 
thoroughly believed in the saving character of liis 
creeds and formulated them only after profound 
consideration is clear from his own explicit state- 
ments.^ 

Of far greater moment is the famous passage in 
the Mishnah ^ which runs as follows : 

‘ All Israel have a share in the future life. But these have no 
share in it he who says that the dogma of the ReHurrectiori of 
the Deadiis not taught by the T6rdh {or mori,- hruudlv, ar*{‘ordiii<r 
to another reading, ‘he who denies tin; R'"«urrff,iiuri tlio 
Dead’], or that the Tdrah has not come from Uod, and the 
“Epicurean.” Rabbi Aqiba says, he also that reads external 
[i,e, heretical] books, or that uses a Scriptural verse as an 
incantation in order to heal a wound. Abba Haul he also 
that pronounces the Divine Name (the Tetragramixitaton) as it 
is written.’ 

The Mishnah then proceeds to supplement these 
categories by adding the names of certain notori- 
ous transgressors, among them Jeroboam, Ahab, 
King Manasseh, and Balaam. Eahbi J ehudah, how- 
ever, puts in a plea for Manasseh. Tlie importance 
of this passage lies in the fact that it forms part of 
the Mishnah, the recognized code of the Eabbini- 
cal law, and has consequently, in so far as its 
uncon tentious dicta are concerned, to be regarded 
as an authoritative utterance of the Syiuo^ogue. 
That it has always posses'^cd this cluiract«ir is 
certain, and it has shaped not only tlie belief of 
orthodoxy, but its practice also. A Jew who 
denied, e.g.^ the Scriptural authority of vmunec- 
tion would be deemed unfit, even to-day, to hold 
the position either of Eabbi or of religious teaclier 
in a rigidly orthodox congregation. The inclusion 
of this passage in the Mislmflh has stereotyped 
orthodox ojiini’on on this particular question Imyond 
the possibility of modification. If it had escaped 
the Mishnah, and appeared merely as an 
dictum of the Talmud at large, it might conceivably 
have gone more or less unregarded. Tlui question 
arise-s, however, whether ortlowbixy has not 
invested the passage with a significance wliich it 
was never meant to possess. When its various 
authors declared that this or that person, or cate- 
gory of per.sona, would have no share in flie fut ure 
life, did they mean the phrase to be taken lif.er- 
ally, as a deliberate expression of their opinion 
that such person or category would he eteniany 
lost? Were they not rather speaking loosely and 
rhetorically, using the formula, ‘tlutse have no 
share in the future life,’ not hi its exact eschato- 
logical sense, but merely as an arresting way of 
expressing their opinion of the beinousness of the 
qfiences specified? In other w<mls, are we not at 
liberty to see in the formula one of thtme exagger- 
ated modes of speech purposely impressivo, but 
liteally inexact, which are so dear to the Oriental 
mmd Other Talmudic passages lend suvqmrt to 
this suggestion. According to Jer. Bunk. x. SBri, 
among the ‘ heretical books,’ the readers of which, 
m the opinion of Eabbi Aqiba, will have no share 
in the future life, are the ‘books of Ben Sira.’^ 
Now, Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), far from iKung a 
heretical book in the opinion of the Talmmlic 
doctors generally, is a work which they prize and 
often cite with approval,® Ho%v, then, could 
Aqiba have been speaking literally when he con- 
signed to perdition a man who read it? Antici- 
pating the view of a later generation of teachers,® 
he doubted whether Ecclesiasticus was a ‘safe’ 


whole subject, Sehechter, Studies in Judaism^ 1st ler. ch. vi. 

* Sank, X. 1, 

s Of. Mk 822. This theory is aJvancatUfter full consideration of 
^eparallelpassage m M. Mashmm, I7a, with 'm clrcnmstan- 
tial descnption of the future tote of these heretics and sinners. 

dw Breslau, 1880, p. 

^ show that Ben. Sira * m» been erroneously iubifei* 
tuten for some other name. 
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book, and he expressed his doubts with a certain 
rhetorical violence. But more than this he could 
not possibly have meant. Again, in Ahhdth de B. 
Nathan ^ it is declared that among those who have 
no share in the future life are the judges of a city. 
The source of this dictum is to be found in the 
Talmud.® Merely because^ the troubles that have 
befallen Israel are there laid at the door of corrupt 
judges, therefore the judges of a city, without dis- 
tinction of moral character, are excluded, for all 
time, from the world to come. Good and bad are 
classed together indiscriminately. Is it possible 
to understand such an utterance literally? Yet 
again they are declared ^ to be eternally lost w1k> 
profane holy things or despise the religious feasts, 
and those, again, who put a fellow-man to public 
shanie (the last category is omitted from some 
variants), and they are lost ‘even though they 
possess Tdrdh and good deeds.* These are com- 
paratively venial offences, and yet they are to be 
visited with eternal perdition. Even so conserva- 
tive a writer as Bacher does not seem to think that 
the last-cited statement should be taken seriously ; 
he regards it as embodying the theme of a sermon 
directed against the sins or heresies of the 
preacher’s time.** That all such utterances should 
be marked by some extravagance of expression is 
quite intelligible, and that the Kabbis were ac- 
customed to resort to these rhetorical devices is 
made clear by their language when, instead of 
denying, they affirm a man’s chances of future 
life. A certain type of persons or actions is 
declared to merit happiness hereafter for quite 
inadequate reasons. ‘ Who/ e.g., the Talmud 
asks, ‘is worthy of the world to come?* And 
some of the various answers are : he that, at 
prayer, joins the *Amldhah to the benediction for 
Israel’s deliverance; or he that shows respect to 
the aged ; and he that repeats Ps 145 thrice daily.® 
These exaggerations are the most familiar things 
in the Talmudic literature. In B^raJchdih^ 45, it is 
declared that he who transgresses the injunctions 
of the sages makes himself liable to the death 
penalty. But the offence against which these 
words are intended as a warning is the trivial one 
of reading the evening (Dt after midnight. 

Yet it is admitted that the right time for reading 
it lasts till dawn, and that the sages only desire to 
make the proverbial ‘ fence to the law,’ and to 
keep men from transgression. Is it not clear, 
then, that this portentous dictum is merely a con- 
scious exaggeration used for this specific purpose, 
and not a literally intended pronouncement ? It is 
true that this loose and rhetorical use of the 
eschatological phrase, in both its positive and its 
negative forms, seems to have become more fre- 

uent in the later Talmudic period, but the fact 

oes not exclude the possibility of its having been 
in vogue in the earlier times from which the 
Mishnah in Sanhedrin is to be dated. In fact 
Elazar of Modin, the author of the saying in 
AbMth above cited, which denies salvation to those 
who despise the festivals, belongs to those times. 
This passage, like the Mishnah in Sanhedrin, was 
doubtless a polemical utterance aimed at theo- 
logical opponents (mainly the Jewish Christians),® 
such fulminations being the only means of self- 
defence possessed by the Synagogue. But this very 
circumstance supports the hypothesis that these 
expressions were only rhetorical. The invective 
of rival theologians is notoriously inexact and 
wild; and, when the Mishnaic sages consigned 

1 Ed. Schechter, Vienna, 1887, p. 108. » Bhab. 189a. 

^ By R. Elazar of Modin in Ahhdth^ iii. 11. 

4 Die Agada der TannaUen% Strassburg, 1903, i. 190. 

5 Berakhdth, ; Bdbha Bathm, 10b ; cf. Shab. 118a, where 

those who keep the ordinance of the ‘three Sabbath meals' are 
promised immunity from Gehenna ! 

6 See J, Guttmann, in MGWJ xlii. [1898] 289 fiE. 


their opponents to perdition, they may consciously 
have meant to do no more than imply that the 
opinions and the acts which they had in mind were 
a source of danger to the religion.^ 

As an eschatological statement Mishnah Sanh, 
X. 1 must be deemed ineffective from another |)oint 
of view also. There was always an obvious an tidote 
to its sting. Maimonides ® embodies the Mishnaic 
dictum in his code of Jewish law, as he was bound 
to do ; but he is careful to add that it applies only 
to offenders who die impenitent. Let the sinner 
repent, he says, and, though his sin be a denial of 
the divine existence itself, he will enjoy everlast- 
ing life, ‘for nothing can stand against repent- 
ance.*® Elsewhere^ he seems to affirm that the 
attainment of moral and spiritual perfection auto- 
matically secures eternal bliss for men, the bliss 
being the perfection itself. Thus, according to the 
best Jewish teaching, there is hope for the most 
deep-dyed sinner, even for the worst heretics. The 
phrase indeed is inadequate ; for Judaism has 
always laid less stress on the revolt of opinion 
than on the revolt of action. There are teachers, 
like Moses Mendelssohn, who go so far as to deny 
that Judaism has any saving truths whatever. 
Nowhere, said Mendelssohn, does the Bible com- 
mand men to believe ; it commands them to know. 
Punishment, in the Biblical age, began only at the 
point where opinion passed over into overt action ; 
up to that point a man might think what he 
pleased without being chargeable with heresy. 

‘ I recognize,’ be says, ‘ only those as eternal truths which 
the human mind can comprehend and human powers verify,’ 
and he adds: ‘The divine religion brandishes no avenging 
sword ; its power is the divine might of truth.’ 5 

It follows that, according to Jewish doctrine, 
duly considered and properly understood, there is 
salvation for all. The general declaration of the 
Mishnah above quoted, ‘ All Israel have a share in 
the future life,* might well stand without the sub- 
sequent qualifications.® But, as we shall see, for 
‘ all Israel ’ there might have been substituted ‘ ah. 
men,’ if the real heart of J udaism is to be regarded 
as speaking. 

(c) Bepentance, — ^We are thrown back, then, 
upon works as the essential condition of salvation. 
If they fail, there is, as already stated, repent- 
ance, t.e. return to God, and conversion from the 
evil life. Thus repentance, which K. Kohler’^ 
calls ‘an exclusively Jewish conception,’ is essen- 
tially good works ; it is a change of temper issu- 
ing in the changed, the reformed, life (cf. Is 55^, 
J1 2^®, and the OT Prophets, passim). The Rabbis 
emphasize the idea. In the liturgy for New Year 
and the Day of Atonement, the great festivals of 
repentance, it is declared that ‘ penitence, prayer 
and righteousness (of which charity is the typical 
example) avert the evil decree.’® With repent- 
ance good deeds are repeatedly coupled in the 

1 1. Abrahams {Studies in Pharisaism, p. 143) characterizes 
these utterances as ‘theoretical metaphysics rather than 
practical religious teaching.’ Cf. Schechter, Studies, 1st ser. 
ch. vi. 

2 Yad ; Eile, Teshubdh, iii. 6 fiP. 

3 Ib, iii. 14. According to the Rabbis, God created repent- 
ance before the world, which could not otherwise have 
stood ; cf. Midr. Rahhah to Gn 1^ ; and, as Abrahams (p. 145) 
acutely points out, though the confession of sins on the Day of 
Atonement specifies offences theoretically unpardonable, the 
worshipper adds, ‘ For all these forgive us, O God of forgiveness.’ 

4 Introd. to Mish. Sanh, x. 

6 Of. his Jerusalem, Berlin, 1783, Eng- tr,, 2 vols., London, 
1838, and his letters in M. Kayserling, Moses Mendelssohn, 
Leipzig, 1862 ; for his views at length see Graetz, Ge^eh. der 
Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78, ii. 86 ff. 

6 * The angel that keeps Gehenna,’ according to the Alphabet 
of R. Akiba (Introd.), ‘has no power over Israel, for he studies 
and fulfils the T&rdh, and the love of him is for ever in God’s 
heart.’ 

7 Grundriss, p. 187. 

^Service of the Synagogue, iii., The Day of Atonement, 
London, 1905. The original is in the Tanbuma to Gn 815 j cf. 
Jer. Ta'dnUh, 656 ; Sanh. 28c. 
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Kabbinic literature.^ *For him,’ declare the 
Kabbis, ‘who saith, “I will sin and repent,’ 
repentance availeth not.’^ Kepentance, thejr also 
say, ‘ makes a man a new creature ’ ; ^ if it fails to 
do this, it is nothing. But, when it does achieve 
this, it is all-powerful ; it lifts the sinner to the 
very throne of God."* The sinner is to repent 
every day; a man’s garments should be always 
white.® But, since man is forgetful of his highest 
interests, there are special days, the ‘ Ten Days of 
"" itance,’ ear-marked for this duty and particu- 

S favourable for its fulfilment. On those days 
ivine Presence dwells among Israel.® Begin- 
ning with the New Year Festival, the Biblical ‘ Day 
of Blowing the Trumpets’ (Lv they reach 

their close and climax on the Fast of Atonement, 
the most solemn celebration of the Jewish year 
(the observance of the ‘Day of Blowing the 
Trumpets’ as the New Year festival is post- 
Exilic, according to Friedmann;'^ but the dis- 
tinctive rite of the feast, and its proximity to the 
Day of Atonement, must have invested it with 
some of its present solemn and penitential char- 
acter at an early date ; to-day the Prayer Book for 
the festival shares many of the special features of 
the liturgy for the Day of Atonement). The tra- 
ditional solemnity of the Day of Atonement, which 
extends back to Biblical times (Lv 16^^*), its his- 
toric associations, the mortification of body and 
spirit, and the withdrawal from the world, which 
form part of its observance, make it a peculiarly 
appropriate opportunity for repentance. It is also 
a day for the exercise of God’s special grace in 
response to the strenuous efifort after reconcilia- 
tion put forth by a united Israel. It is the day of 
moral and spiritual salvation par excellence. But 
the sinner must aid its gracious work by his con- 
trition. Three books, say the Kabbis, are opened 
on New Year’s Day-— one for the righteous, who 
are written down for life straightway, another for 
the wicked, who are irrevocably condemned to die, 
a third for the * intermediates,’ whose fate, held in 
abeyance until the Day of Atonement, is deter- 
mined by the quality of their repentance. ® Accord- 
ing to another view, repentance atones for small 
sins ; but for the expiation of more serious offences 
the Day of Atonement is also needed.® But there 
are limits even to the Day’s great power. With- 
out repentance it is ineffective, and, if the wor- 
shipper trusts to it alone to bring him absolution 
automatically, the Day avails him nothing." 
Moreover, before the sinner can make his peace 
with Heaven, he must make it with his brother. 
Apart from these admirable reservations, the 
austerities of the Day have an inherent value as 
an aid to reconciliation. Fasting takes the place 
of the ancient sin-offering, and the * affliction of the 
soul ’ is an acceptable offering in God’s eyes ; He 
will regard the fat and blood lost by the fasting 
worshipper as though it were laid upon the altar. ^ 
(d) Asceticism and Further, there 

are certain aids to salvation which, joined to 
amendment, may increase its effectiveness. 
Among these are the ascetic life, tribulation, and 
‘ the merit of the fathers.’ The first is held in 
especial^ favour by the mystical school. Thus 
Babya ibn Pakudah (11th cent.) writes that he 
1 Of. e.g, AhhCOt^ iv. 17 : ‘Better an hour of repentance and 
good deeds in this world than all the life of the world to come.* 

2 Mishn. Y&m&f viii. 9. 

^ Pesiqta Rdbhath% 16^, ed. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1880; 
cf, 2 Oo 517, * 

4 Y6md, 86a, 5 Skdb, i63a, in allusion to Ec 98 . 

8 PW& R. 1666, 7 JQR i. [1889] 67. 

8 R. JSashAnah, 166 ; later teaming extended the time 
grace to the Great Hosanna. 

8 Mishn. Fdwd, viii. 9. 

10 Tos. Fdmd, iv. 10 ; Mithn. Fdmd, viii. 9, ii 16. 

12 Midr. TeMllim to Bs 268 ; Via, These ideas are 

woven into the liturgy ; cf. Service of the Synoffogm, iff. The 
Day of Atonement, p. 224 ff. 


who prefers death in God’s service to life in revolt 
from Him, poverty to riches for His sake, sickness 
to health, suffering to well-being, and who submits 
himself joyfully to the divine decrees, is fitted to 
receive the beatitude which God, in His love and 
grace, hath stored up in the future world.^ But 
asceticism as a means of reconciliation with God 
is not the exclusive prescription of any one scliooL 
Penances for sin are a familiar feature in Jewish 
teaching and practice; the Rablfinicjal writings 
contain many references to them and even pre- 
scribe them in detail, their severity being pro- 
portionate to the nature of the offence.’** Tribula- 
tion, too, is an aid to expiation, and opens the 
way to heaven.® To go for long witliout tn bulation 
is to arouse doubts as to one’s certainty of eternal 
life, to justify a man’s fear that he is getting his 
reward here instead of hereafter.'* ‘If,’ say the 
Rabbis, ‘thou desirest life, hope for affliction.’® 
But, if tribulation atones, death, the supreme 
visitation, necessarily does so. In tliis respect it 
is the mightier of the two; it absolves when 
affliction and repentance together are powerless.® 
Death, say the Rabbis,^ expiates every sin, blas- 
phemy alone excepted— -an utterance which, taken 
alone, would stretch the scheme of mlvation 
almost to the widest possible limite. 

(e) Imputed merit, — A potent aid to salvation, 
in the case of Israel, is the; merit of the fathers^ — 
an idea which has played a larger part in the 
literature of the Jew than in hi.s life. The excel- 
lences of the three patriarchs (those of the 
matriarchs also, though this idea is far less empha- 
sized), and indeed of all the rigiiteous Israelites of 
the past, are supx)osc(l to be thrown into a common 
stock for the benefit of their people, collectively 
and individually, in every age. The salvation 
which the Jew might possibly not attain in virtue 
of his own life may be asaureu to him by the merit 
of the righteous doiid. Even as a living vine is sup- 
ported by a lifeless prop, and is tliorehy kept verdant 
and nourishing, so the living Israel is upludd by the 
virtues of the fathers who sleep in the dust.^ ‘ I 
am black, but comely,’ says Israel with Ca 1® — 
‘ black beca\ise of my own actions, tiomely ImcauAe 
of the acts of the fathers.’ ® The germ oi the idee 
is Biblical. Moses, interceding for his tH^ipIe, 
appeals, in arrest of judgment, to the righUH>us- 
nessof the patriarchs, God’s ‘servants* (Kx 
cf. Lv 26*®), though the chief stress is kid on 
God’s covenant with them rather than on their 
virtues. The Rabbis, however, scft in Mosc.h* 
intercession an appeal to anccHtral merit, and 
expound his appeal in the following parable : 

There was once a kintr, with whom his friend ited a string 

of ten pearls. Hie fnend died, leaving one daoKlder, wimm 
the king then married, giving her as a hvhUl gift a string of ten 
pearls of his own. In <50urse of time elm lost the gift, and the 
king threatened to divorce her. Her nearest Itwm int«Tc#dW'l 
on her behalf. *Why divorce herV*, he pleaded, ‘hast thou 
forgotten the pearls which her father deiiosited with thee! 
Take them and make good thy loss.* And the king consented. 
So, when Israel sinned in the matter of the Golden Calf, and 
God would have cast them off, Moses makes for 

them. ‘Why,* he asks, ‘wouldst thou cast off thy people*^* 

* Because,* God answers, ‘they have broken my Ton Command- 
ments.* ‘Itemeraber,* Moses answers, ‘the ten temptations 
that Father Abraham withstood, and let them atone for laraeFs 
ten sins.’ te 

This idea of ancestral merit, M. Lazarus rightly 
says,^^ is specifically Jewish. The merit of the 
fathers, in Jewish teaching, unlike the Atonement 

1 J^oboth ffaUbaboth, ch. iv., ed. M. E, Stern, Vienna, 1866, 
p. 289 ; cf. Reskith Eokhmdh (isk cent.), ch. vi. end. The 
Introduction to the J^qeab' (I2th cent), another work of the 
mystical school, contains similar doctrine. 

2 See the Bile, TeshUMh 
the Roqea}}., 

4 Mrabin, 166, Via, 

8 SiM to Nu 1531 ; 

8 Midr. mmm, to Ex 
10 Xb, to Ex 0218 , 

n The RtMce of Judaism^ Philadelphia, 1901 ff 


appended to the Introduction to 
8 Bermhmh, Ba ; Fdmd, S6a. 
8 Midr. PeMUim to F» mk 
A, 9a. 7 Sifti, lim, ciL 

8 /6. to the mtm. 
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in Christianity, does not depend for its efficacy 
upon the self-immolation of its possessors. The 
fathers do not deliberately sacrifice themselves for 
the salvation either of posterity or of their own 
generation. They may be quite unconscious of 
the exjuatory value of their goodness. What is 
supposed to happen is a transfer, under God’s 
grace, of that goodness to the credit side of other 
men’s moral account. But, just as probably the 
belief in the Atonement has seldom weakened 
any Christian’s sense of personal responsibility for 
his sins, so the thought of imputed virtue has 
seldom lessened a Jew’s desire for personal virtue, 
or his effort to attain it. The Kabbis make it 
clear, indeed, that the merit of the fathers is of 
no avail unless part, at least, of the virtues of the 
fathers is transmitted with it, and the Jew is 
expressly warned against saying, ‘ My father was 
righteous ; I shall be saved for his sake ’ ; Abraham 
did not save Ishmael.^ God, moreover, as S. Levy 
points out, 2 credits the virtues of the fathers to the 
children as a token of His love ; it is an act of 
divine grace which no man can claim as a right, or 
count upon as certain to be exercised. On the 
other hand, the divine grace is operative when 
ancestral merit is not available,^ and yet, as we 
have seen, the good life, equally with the divine 
grace, is an essential condition of salvation. It is 
true, then, to say that, great as is the place which 
the theory of ancestral merit fills in Jewish 
teaching, its influence upon Jewish conduct has 
been very small. The Jew has prayed fervently 
for the exercise of the divine forgiveness on the 
ground of the virtues of the fathers ; but all the 
time he has felt, and known, that his moral 
salvation was, in the last resort, mainly, if not 
exclusively, dependent upon himself.*^ 

The ‘ fathers ’ whose merit is thus imputed are 
not exclusively those who lived in the remote 
past; they may have lived and died recently. 
The son of a righteous man gets the benefit of his 
father’s rectitude, which directly transmits to him 
gifts like beauty, wisdom, and longevity, but also 
aids him indirectly by increasing his worth in the 
sight of God.® These expiatory offices of the 
righteous may be exercised even during their life- 
time by their prayers and even by their very 
existence. Their merit avails to redeem the 
whole world ; their lives may redeem it, and so 
may their death.® The importance attached to 
this imputed merit is exemplified by the choice of 
the story of the sacrificial ‘binding’ of Isaac 
(Gn 22^®^-) as the lesson read on the New Year 
festival. On that day the prayer is offered : 

* As Abraham overcame his compassion in order implicitly to 
do thy will, so may thy compassion overcome thine anger 
against us.’ 7 

In some Jewish liturgies, indeed, Gn 22 is set 
down for recital every day in the course of the 
morning service. But the Prayer Book is full of 
the general idea. In the 'Amldhah^ one of the 
oldest and most important constituents of the 
liturgy, God is described as remembering the pious 
deeds of the patriarchs, and as bringing a redeemer 
to their children’s children ; ® and the passage is 
typical of many similar utterances. The seven 
circuits of the synagogue, made by the palm- 
bearers on the Great Hosanna (see above), are 
associated with the three patriarchs together with 
Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, and David, whose virtues 
are invoked as a plea for the divine salvation.® 

1 Midr. to Ps 46*. 2 Original Virtue^ p. 23. 

8 Midr. RAhhah to Lv 896. 

4 Of. Scbechter, Aspects, p. 170. 

6 Bduydth, ii. 9 ; Y^bhamdth, 64a. 

6 Suhkah, 45a ; Mo&d Qaton, 28a ; Eleazar, the martyr of the 
Maccabsean age, prays when dying that his soul may be accepted 
in substitution for the souls of his people ; cf. 4 Mac 629. 

7 Of. Authorised Prayer Booh^, p. 250. s lb. p. 44. 

9 Cf. Derekh Bres Zutd, i., where the seven are specified as 

VOL. XI.— I O 


The doctrine of imputed virtue has still wider 
implications. The good deeds not only of the 
righteous but also of the average man are placed 
to the credit of the general account. The world, 
say the Rabbis, is made up of righteous men and 
sinners ; it is the divine will that they shall live 
together in a united society so that the righteous 
may absolve the sinners. When this happens, 
God is truly exalted.^ In like manner Maimonides 
says that it behoves a man to regard himself as 
' partly innocent and partly guilty, and with himself 
the world at large. If he does one good deed, he 
inclines himself and the whole world on the side 
of merit, and obtains ‘ salvation ’ and deliverance 
for himself and for his fellow-men.® According to 
a beautiful Talmudic idea, if there are no righteous 
men in a generation, it is saved by the children in 
the school-house.® This vicarious power is not, 
and should not be, merely automatic. The Jewish 
moralists exhort their readers to strive after the 
salvation of others, to seek, by precept and 
example, ‘ to lead the sinner gently heavenwards.’ ^ 
As to salvation hereafter, that, too, may be aided 
by the action of the living. A godly son, by his 
very godliness, may win eternal rest for his parent.® 
Hence the superstitious idea which ascribes the 
same effect to the recital of the Qaddish^ by 
orphans; for the fervent ‘Amens’ of the right- 
eous deliver sinners from Gehenna.^ Intercessory 
prayer for the dead is not unknown to the Syna- 
gogue ; but no example of a ‘ fixed ’ prayer of this 
kind is to be found during the first ten centuries 
of the Christian era.® 

(/) Mediation, — Here the question of the 
Jewish attitude to mediation as an aid to redemp- 
tion presents itself. Salvation through a mediator 
is not an idea alien to Judaism. Intercessory 
prayer is a familiar feature in Jewish history, 
Biblical and post-Biblical. What is alien to 
Judaism is the idea that salvation is possible 
through a mediator alone, that it may be auto- 
matic, that faith in the mediator may avail 
without repentance or good works.® Equally 
foreign to Judaism is the idea that invocation 
may properly be made to the mediator. So to 
invoke him is to associate divine or semi-divine 
beings with God, and in effect to limit His power, 
seeing that He is supposed to need the intercession 
of others to move His justice or His mercy. It is 
also to limit the sonship of man, to deprive him of 
his right of going straight to the Father with his 
wants and his prayers. It is true that invocations 
of angels have found a place here and there in the 
Jewish Prayer Book, though not in the statutory 
portions of it, but their inclusion has been due 
chiefly to the influence of the mystics, and repre- 
sentative authority has consistently opposed it.^® 
That salvation is of God alone is, it need hardly 
be said, a reiterated Biblical doctrine (cf. Hos 13^, 
Dt 32®®, Is 12® 43^^, Jon 2®, Ps 3® etc.). Hence 
the idea of the merit of the fathers, as a means of 
salvation for their descendants, has not gone 
unchallenged in Judaism. Even some of the 

those who made a ‘covenant’ with God. In some liturgies 
Joseph is substituted for Phinehas. 

1 Midr. Rabbdh to Lv 2340. 

2 HUc. TeshUbdh, iii. 4. 

8 Shah. 336. Merit, indeed, may be fully retro-active ; the 
living may be saved by those yet to be born. Thus Noah is said 
to have owed his deliverance from the Flood to the goodness 
of his descendants ; cf. Midr. Rabbdh to Gn 68. 

4 Introduction to the RogeaTi^ 

6 Sanh. 104a ; T, de 6. Eliyahu, ii. 12, end ; Abraham bar 
Hiyah (c. 1100), however, strenuously rejects the idea ; see his 
Sepher Hegyon Ha-hephesh, Leipzig, 1860, p. 82a. 

6 Authorised Prayer p. 77. 

7 Tctlqut Shimoni to Is 262. 

8 Of. Schechter, Aspects, p. 198. 

9 On the difference between Judaism and Christianity thus 
suggested see F. Delitzsch’s remark quoted in a footnote in 
xvi. [1904] 212. 

10 Of,, e.g., Maimonides’ Commentary on Sank. x. 1. 
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Talmudic Babbis couteBted According to one 
opinion, God’s grace wan extended to the Isnujiites 
as a reward for their refii.sing to rely upon ancen- 
tral merit when pleading for pardon.^ I hero were 
Rabbis also who held that the merit of the fathers, 
operative once, was efficacious no longer, and 
they busied themselves about the precise date on 
which it lost its saving force.® But all teachers 
alike maintain that the one external saying power 
is the divine grace. In the "AwldJmh the dew 
pleads not only the merits of the fathers, but also 
God’s ‘Name,^ie. His reputation, Hia bond with 
himself, as a ground for salvation.'* On the other 
hand, the theory of imputed virtue has, for its 
necessary correlative, tne idea of imputed sin. 
The iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the 
children, especially if the children perpetuate that 
iniquity.® But, as a rule, the transmission of the 
responsibility for ancestral transgression is limitetl 
to the sin of Adam, which brought death into the 
world and increased liability to suffermL^ The 
poison with which the serpent infected Eve was 
transmitted to her descendants ; but the Tdrdh is 
its antidote.® Moreover, the transgression of the 
individual, like his good deeds, may affect the 
moral and, with it, the material well-being of hia 
generation.'^ But let Israel be united, let them 
love one another, and their salvation is a.sKurc<h® 
{q) —Crowning all the means of salvation, 

and completing their effectiveness, is the divine 
mercy, which compensates for human deficiencies 
and supplements human merits. ^ Not because of 
our righteous acts,’ so the Jew prays daily, ‘do 
we lay our supplications before Thee, but because 
of Thine abundant mercies. What are vre? What 
is our piety ? What our righteousness T ® In like 
manner, ‘He who would purify himself,’ say tlie 


Rabbis, ‘is helped.’^® ‘If,’ they also say, ‘men 
have no merits (i.«. no sufficient merits), <»od gives 
them His grace; can there be greater goodness 
than this?’^^ Tlie idea inspires the extemporary 
prayers publicly offered by various sages on tlays 
of fasting and humiliation. Thus one crie.s, * i) 
King and Father, have mercy upon us hir Thine 
own sake’ ; and another prays, ‘ If we are bare of 
good works, deal charitably with us h^r the sake 
of the sanctification of Thy name. ’ And the very 
words of these prayers, as well as their spirit, have 
been incorporated* into the liturgy. Tlu.s divine 
grace or mercy consists in the acceptance of re- 
pentance as the sinner’s expiation. In a striking 
passage the Rabbis speak of repentance as 
bribe, ^ which God accepts for the salvation of the 
sinner. But He does so only in this life ; at the 
|udgnient hereafter He will be swayed by stern 
justice only.^® 

III. BALVATIOif HERMAFTKR^-^Thm the com- 
plex question arises : What does salvation hereafter 
mean according to Judaism? What is the future 
reward of the just ? As to the Bible, little can \m 
said on the subject with certainty. The belief in 
Sheol, the region of the shades or ghosts, prevailetl 
at an early period (cf. Gn 37®®), but Slieol seems to 
have been a colourless, almost a negative, existence, 
which was regarded with dread. The Fsalmists 
pray to be delivered from it, ami apparently to Ijo 
delivered from it, not for extinction, but for a 

I S* s SM. 

V /v '^^**^* ; Midr. Mabkih to Lv dted 

by Schechter, Aspmt$, p. X^7. 

8 Ib . ; Midt. Rabbdh to On Ul tT.dti. EUuahu. xxriiL 

9 AuthorUed Prater JBoolfi, p.i. 

i« Midr. TMUim to Fs 17®. 
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tion of despotism which is to mark the latter J At 
one and the same time, then, the Messianic age 
was shorn of much of its miraculous character and 
its joys, and the true, the ideal, ^Olam Haba re- 
legated to a heavenly realm which it was beyond 
human power to picture. This sharp differentia- 
tion of the two states of existence became the 
rule. The modem Jew still distinguishes in his 
prayers between ‘the days of the Messiah’ and 
‘the life of the ^Olam Rabdiy asking to see and 
taste the varying blessedness associated with each 
of them.^ ^ Concerning the nature of the heavenly 
bliss conflicting ideas prevailed. According to 
some teachers, paradise {Gan Eden) was an exist- 
ence, even a place, of fleshly delights ; according to 
others, its joys were purely spiritual. 

‘ Better a single hour of blissfulness of spirit in the world to 
come than all the life of this world ’ ; and again, ‘ The future 
world is not like this world ; there is no eating or drinking 
there, no bodiljj- pleasures, no strife or jealousy or rancour, but 
the_ righteous sit with crowns on their heads nourished by the 
divine splendour'; 3 and Maimonides^ declares that even the 
crowns in the latter passage are but a figure of speech. 

There were teachers, as we have seen, who depre- 
cated any attempt to depict the happiness of the 
future world, quoting in their support Is 64^: 
Men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, 
neither hath the eye seen what God hath prepared 
for him that waiteth for him. Maimonides himself 
seems to have had two minds on this subject. 
While in his Commentary on the Mishnah® he 
accepted the dogma of a physical resurrection, and 
also wrote a special tract to vindicate the sincerity 
of his belief in it, he ignored it altogether in his 
Yad, and gave an exclusively spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the future world.® But materialistic con- 
ceptions of the heavenly life were frankly avowed 
by certain Jewish teachers in the mediaeval period, 
and it was the task of writers like Maimonides to 
make war upon their ideas. A like divergence of 
view prevailed with regard to future punishment. 
According to some writers — and they formed the 
majority — there is a veritable Gehenna ; ‘ there is 
no nell,* say others."^ Some teach the doctrine of 
eternal punishment;® others deny it, regarding 
Gehenna as a place of purgatory only,® This 
purgatory lasts twelve months, and its redemptive 
action is quickened by the intercession of the 
righteous. Maimonides, in his turn, seems to 
reject the idea of a hell; the punishment of the 
evil-doer unworthy of heaven is eternal death, and 
this death is what is meant by the ‘excision’ 
threatened in Gn 17^^ and elsewhere in the Penta- 
teuch.^^ Paradise, on the other hand, according to 
the Raobinic teachers, is variously a place fragrant 
with flowers and resplendent with gold and 
precious stones, through which flow streams of 
milk, wine, and honey, but more frequently it is 
simply a beatific state of being. Maimonides 
expresses the general view when he says that the 
reward of the just hereafter is ‘ bliss. Joseph 
Albo, in a fine passage, spiritualizes the punish- 
ment as well as the reward. It lies, he says, in 
the torment of the soul torn by conflicting desires 
— by its old sinful longings which it can no longer 
gratify, and by its yearnings after the higher joys 
which it is not yet pure enough to attain. Agony 
such as this, he adds, far surpasses all earthly pain. 
1 B^rdJchdth^ 34&. 

2Cf. Authorised Prayer Booh^, pp. 74 f., 286. 

3 Ahh6th, iv. 21 ; BerakMth^ Via. 

4 Mile. Teshubdhy viii. 2. 5 Xo Sank. x. 1. 

6 On the other hand, in his less lofty-minded i/ore (iii. 27, K. 2) 
he denies eternal bliss to all but the most gifted souls, whose 
spiritual endowments automatically guarantee that immortality. 
This limited outlook was contested by Hisdai Kreskas (Or Ad- 
onai, 2. 6, Iff.). 

7 Neddrim^ 86. ® B- Mashdndh, 166. 

9 Eduydth. ii. 10 ; Yalqut Shimoni to Mai 4®. 

10 If), 11 Mile. Teshv2>dh, viii. 1. 

12 Yalqut Shimoni to Gn 29. Mile. Teshubdh, viii. 1. 

14 Xkhartmy iv. 33. 


With the process of time Jewish conceptions of the 
hereafter have become definitely spiritual. The 
tendency is to look, when picturing the future life, 
not to a resurrection of the body, but to the bliss 
of the soul. The idea of resurrection is sharing 
the fate of the Messianic hope. Just as the modern 
Jew pins his faith to a Messianic age rather than 
to a Messianic person, so he interprets the resur- 
rection wholly in terms of the spirit. For him 
salvation, both here and hereafter, means life with 
God — here in the quest of the higher good, here- 
after in its full and certain attainment. 

IV. Salvation of the GENTiLEs.’^-'Fm&llj, 
there is the question of the Gentiles’ chances of 
salvation. From an early date the belief in the 
universality of the divine grace existed among the 
Jews. The book of Jonah was written to uphold 
it, and it found support among the Rabbis. Ac- 
cording to the Midrash, ^ Adam was warned that 
on the day he ate of the forbidden fruit he should 
die ; but God, in His grace, interpreted the word 
‘ day ’ to mean one of His own days, which lasts 
a thousand years (Ps 90'^), and, so prolonging Adam’s 
life, saved him jbrom the punishment entailed by 
his sin. Adam, in this passage, stands for all 
humanity, and the idea of universal salvation is 
thus implicit in the legend. The greatest utter- 
ance of the Law, say the Talmudic sages, is ‘ This 
is the book of the generations of man ; in the day 
that God created man, in the likeness of God made 
he him ’ (Gn 5^), which proclaims the high lineage 
of men, all of whom are sons of God. ‘ Say not, 
then, O man,’ the sages continue, “‘I am vile, 
and my neighbour shall be vile with me.” If 
thou sayest so, know that thou despisest the 
Divine image in thee and thy neighbour.^® Equal, 
or only inferior, in rank to this verse, according to 
the Rabbis,® is the command (Lv 19^®), ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,’ which declares that 
all men are equal in the sight of God. Consistently, 
then, the Rabbis see in an early Tdrdh (the seven 
Noachian precepts which prohibit idolatry, 

incest, homicide, blasphemy, robbery, lawlessness, 
and the eating of living flesh) the means of salva- 
tion ordained for the world before the birth of 
Israel and the revelation at Sinai.** In like manner 
the Talmud points out that the refrain, ‘ His mercy 
endure th for ever,’ which occurs 26 times in Fs 136, 
corresponds with the same number of generations 
that existed before the Tdrdh was given, but for 
whom the divine grace atoned.® Even for such 
deep-dyed sinners as the generation of the Flood 
God waited in the hope of their repentance.® Nor 
were the Gentiles cut off from salvation after the 
Tdrdh was given ; ‘ deeds of mercy,’ declares the 
Talmud, * are their sin-offering,’ reconciling them 
with God.^ The 70 sacrifices ottered in the Temple 
on the Feast of Tabernacles atoned for the 70 
nations.® A striking utterance on this subject is 
that of the P^siqtd Bahbdth%^ in which God is 
described as judging the Gentiles mercifully by 
their own moral standards and equipment, and in 
the night, when, for the time, they have ceased 
from evil-doing. For * God delighteth not in the 
destruction of the wicked ; all men are His 
creatures, and what potter desire th that his vessels 
shall be broken ? ’ Eq ually impressive is the say- 
ing, ‘ “Peace, peace,” God cries to him that is 
far off as well as to him that is near *. “to every 
human being that draws nigh unto me in repent- 
ance I will come and heal him.” ’ 

1 Midr. Jtahbdh to Gxx 38 ; Pesigtd Bab., ed. Friedmaim, ICTO'. 

2 Jer. NeddHm, ix. 4 ; Midr. Rabbah to Gn 61. 

8 Ib. 4 Sanh. 56a. 

8 P sdJykn, 118a ; Pesiqtd B., ed. Friedmann, 166. 

6 Sanh. 108a. 7 pesabim, 118a. 

8 Sukhdh, 55b. 9 Ed, Friedmann, p. 1676. 

10 Midr. Tehillim to Ps 1207 ; cf. Sepher Eegyon Ma-hephesh, 
p. 8a. 
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Thus much as to this life. What of the future 
life? Here a diversity of opinion confronts us. 
It is exemplified in the controversy ^ between two 
Rabbis, one of whom denies, while the other 
affirms, the possibility of eternal salvation for the 
Gentile. A passage in the Tosefta^ declares 
plainly that the righteous among the Gentiles will 
have a share in the ^Olam Habd^ and the saying 
recurs four times in Maimonides’ codex.® Even 
the Mishnah in Sank, x. 1, repeatedly quoted in 
this article, implies the possibility of salvation for 
others besides the Jew. Since it specifically ex- 
cludes Balaam from the future life, it would seem 
to follow that, as a rule, Gentiles are included. 
This, indeed, is the inference drawn by the Gemara 
in its comment on the Mishnaic text.^ Nine, say 
the Rabbis elsewhere,® entered paradise living, 
among them Enoch, Eliezer, the servant of Abra- 
ham, Hiram, Ebed-melech, the Ethiopian (cf. Jer 
38“^**), and Pharaoh^s daughter, none of whom was 
an Israelite. In a notable passage in the 
Shimoni (to Is 26^) God is described as having 
compassion, at the Last Judgment, upon the 
sinners in Israel and the righteous among the 
Gentiles, who are left in Gehenna, but who, with 
the cry of ‘Amen,’ acknowledge the justice of their 
sentence. ‘ It is the evil impulse,’ He says, ‘ that 
has caused them to sin.’ Thereupon He gives the 
keys of Gehenna to Michael and Gabriel, who 
bathe and anoint the sinners, heal them of ‘the 
wounds of purgatory,’ clothe them in fair raiment, 
and finally lift them to God. ® It is also noteworthy 
that eternal salvation for the Gentile is preached 
even in times of persecution, and by those who 
had experienced^ that persecution in their own 
person. Thus it is not surprising to find the names 
of deceased Gentiles of eminence—monarchs, philo- 
sophers, and others— followed by pious ejaculations, 
such as ‘ Peace be to him I ’ or ‘ May paradise be 
his rest ! which are commonly associated with the 
mention of departed Jews.*^ In later times Jewish 
doctrine on this subject became more liberal still. 
Zunz® tells how a Rabbi of the 17th cent., being 
asked whether Christians could be saved hereafter, 
answered that ‘ God must indeed be cruel if He 
consigns them to perdition, seeing that they are 
not bound to obey the J ewish Law. ’ This common- 
sense view was virtually anticipated by the author 
of the Tana de b, EliyahUy who exclaims, ‘ I call 
Heaven and earth to witness that, whether he be 
Jew or Gentile, the Divine Spirit rests upon every 
man if his life be worthy,’ ® and by Hisdai Kreskas, 
who declares that salvation is attained not by 
subscription to metaphysical dogmas, but solely 
by love to God fulfilling itself in action. ‘That,’ 
he adds, ‘ is the cardinal truth of Judaism.’ This 
is the view embodied in the latest teaching. Men 
like Moses Mendelssohn and H, Wessely, conserva- 
tive in temper though they were, could say : 

‘According to the Talmudic doctrine concerning the future 
happiness of the righteous, the greater part of existing man- 
kind, acknowledging as it does the principles of Revelation and 
the Divine Unity, is finally destined to everlasting bliss.’ 

This view is expressed with especial emphasis 
and frequency with regard to Christians. They 
are not idolaters, and, on the other hand, they 
respect the laws of morality ; therefore the de- 

1 In Sanh. 105a; cf. Midr. Tehillim to Ps 917. 

2 Sank. xiii. 2. 

3 Cf., e,p., Rile. TeshUbah, iii. 6 ; cf. also T, de b. Miyaku, ii. 
12, where the righteous Gentile is described as enjoying the 
light which will shine forth for the just both in the Messianic 
time and in the future world ; and by the righteous Gentile is 
meant he who obeys the seven Noachian precepts ; see also ch. 
XX., end. 

4 Cf. Sarih. 106ix. 5 Derekh JEres Zutd, 1. 

6 Cf. The Alphabet of R. Akiba, letter Zain. 

7 Of. Zunz, Zw Geschichte vmd Lit&ratw. Berlin, 1846, p. 388. 

8 P. 385. 9 Ch. ix., beginning. lo Or Adonaiy 2. 6. 1. 

11 Zunz, p. 386 ; cf. the fine passage in S. R, Hirsch’s Nineteen 

Letters of Ben Uziel, tr. B. Drachmann, New York. 1899, p. 
U2ff. ’ 


nunciations of the Talmud do not apply to them. 
They are ensured the divine love here and here- 
after. They are in every respect on the same level 
as Jews; ‘they are our brothers.’^ The famous 
Paris Sanhedrin, convoked by Napoleon i. in 1807, 
formally reiterated these teachings, and to-day 
they are fast embedded in the J ewish consciousness. 
All men, every Jew will now unhesitatingly affirm, 
are judged by their lives, not by their creed, and 
all have an equal chance of salvation. Jewish 
particularism no longer extends to the eschato- 
logical domain. On the contrary, since each man’s 
fitness for eternal happiness depends upon his con- 
formity to the standards of conduct imposed upon 
him by his ethical or spiritual knowledge, it is 
especially hard for the Jew to enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. ‘ You only have I known of 
all tlae families of the earth : therefore I will visit 
upon you all your iniquities’ — the warning of 
Amos (3®) still holds good. The election of the 
Jew does not give him a larger share, or a greater 
assurance, of the divine grace than it gives to 
others ; it simply increases, in his case, the diffi- 
culty of winning it. And, as to the Gentile, let 
him be true to his own conception of goodness, and 
he has in that very faithfulness the full guarantee 
of salvation hereafter.® Far from saying ‘Only 
believe and you shall be saved,’ modern Judaism 
says, ‘In spite of notibelieving you shall be saved.’ 
The Jew holds that his theism will one day be the 
universal religion ; but he holds, too, that until 
that day comes the just God will not reject any of 
His human children, whatever their theology may 
be. He could not consistently hold anv other 
view. His religion preaches the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man ; and, if the son- 
ship binds man to service of the Highest, the 
fatherhood binds God to forbearance and com- 
passion when the service has been feeble and im- 
perfect. ‘ I am thine, save me,’ cries the Psalmist ; 
the plea is not Jewish merely, but human, and the 
conviction of its validity comes from the inmost 
soul of Judaism. 

Literatueb. — I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the 
GospelSy Cambridge, 1917; W. Bousset, Die Religion des 
Judenthums im NT Zeitalter^, Berlin, 1906 ; R, H. Charles, 
The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the OT, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1913; I. Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienat, Leipzig, 1913; 
Hamburger, various artt. ; J. Holzer, Zur Geach. der Dommn^ 
lehre inder judisehen Relig.-Philosophie des hiittetalterSi BerUp, 
1901 ; M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life\ London, 1909; 
JBy various artt. ; D. Castelli, ‘ Future Life in Rabbinic 
Literature,’ in JQR i. [1889] 314 ff. ; C. G. Montefiore, ‘Rab- 
binic Conceptions of Repentance,’ ib. xvi. [1904] 209 ft; J. 
Abelson, ‘Maimonides on the Jewish Creed,’ ib. xix, UW] 
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Morris Joseph. 

SALVATION (Muslim). — Immediately after 
Adam and Eve fell and were banished from ‘ the 
place in which they were,’ God promised them 
guidance — a promise which also applies to their 
descendants : 

‘Guidance shall come to you from me; whoso shall follow 
my guidance on them shall come no fear, neither shall they be 
grieved.’ 3 

Thus early did God declare that some persons 
would be saved. Man must be willing to receive 
this guidance ; the wicked cannot receive it. 

‘Many will He mislead and many guide; but none will He 
mislead thereby except the wicked.’^ * God guideth whom He 
will; and He best knoweth who will yield to guidance.*® 
‘When they went astray, God led their hearts astray, for God 
guideth not a perverse people.’ 6 

1 For the authorities see Hamburger, s.??. ‘Christian.’ 

2 Joseph, Judamn as Creed and Life^, pp, 164, 272, 610; 
C. G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism and MeU^ism, London, 
1918. p. 122. 

3 Qur^dtir, ii. SC. 4 ii. 24. ® xxviii. 66. ® 1x1, 
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This offer of guidance, which leads to salvation, is 
made to all. 

* The truth is from your Lord ; let him then who will believe.’ i 
‘This IS no other than a warning to all creatures, to him 
among you who willeth to walk in a straight path : but you 
shall not will unless as God willeth.’ 2 

God then purposes to forgive some men, i,e. to 
give them salvation. 

‘Thus make we our signs clear to those who consider, and 
God calleth to the abode of peace (paradise), and He guideth 
whom He will into the right way.’ 3 

This is God’s gift to those who believe and obey. 
They enter into heaven because they have fulfilled 
certain conditions. It is independent of any moral 
change in the believer. In emphasizing the idea 
of forgiveness the Qur’an seems to lose sight of the 
fact that man is in a position from which he needs 
to be redeemed. Thus we read much of guidance 
and instruction, but little or nothing of redemp- 
tion. The Qur’an nowhere teaches that the sinner 
must be regenerated. According to it, man is not 
dead in sin; so no new birth of the Spirit is 
needed ; but he must repent. 

We shall now see how these ideas are practically 
worked out in Islam. Though words such as 
‘ mercy ’ and ‘ forgiveness ’ are common, the word 
for salvation {najdh) is only once used in the 
Qur’an : 

* O my people, how is it that I bid you to salvation, but that 
^ bid me to the fire ? * ^ 

The idea which the term najdh conveys to the 
Muslim mind is that of escape from future punish- 
nient in hell. Khalds^ which means ‘ deliverance,’ 
is also used in the same sense. Thus it is not so 
much escape from the power of sin in this life 
as escape from its punishment hereafter that is 
implied in the term ‘ salvation.’ A mystic might 
look upon it as release now from ignorance of 
God’s nature — ignorance which prevents the union 
of the human soul with Him— but even then it is i 
intellectual deliverance, not moral. Muslim theo- j 
logians explain what may be termed * the way of ! 
salvation ’ as consisting in submission to the orders 
concerning the due performance of the five duties 
of Islam — the recital of the creed, the saying of 
the five stated daily prayers, fasting (especially in 
the month of Ramadan), the payment of the legal 
alms, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. He who does 
these things is in a state of salvation, though 
whether he will really attain to salvation he can- 
not say, as it depends ultimately on the arbitrary 
decree of God concerning him. To ensure merit 
all these actions must be done with the closest 
attention to the prescribed ritual. Muhammad is 
reported to have said regarding the ablutions 
before prayer ; 

‘ My people will be summoned at the day of judgment with 
foreheads, arms and feet resplendent with the effects of v)v4u 
[le^l ablutions].’ 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is a sure means of 
salvation. Man is to be saved by his own works. 
A believer must accept without reserve the dogmas 
of Islam, especially those concerning the unity of 
God and the apostlesliip of Muhammad; and he 
perfects that faith by good works. A man who 
neglects good works would not be a perfect 
believer, but he will find salvation ; for no Muslim, 
however wicked he may be, can be finally lost. If 
his intellectual belief from the Muslim standpoint 
is sound, his moral character is quite a secondary 
matter. No matter what his crimes may have been, 
after a period of punishment he will attain salva- 
tion, i.e. release from the punishment of his sin.® 
It will thus be seen that salvation does not neces- 
sarily imply a change in the moral nature. All 
the minute details about ceremonial purifica- 
tion® and the tedious ritual connected with the 
ceremonies for the removal of bodily defilement j 

1 xviii. 28. 2 ixxxi. 27-29. « x. 6. xl. 44. j 

6 See artt. Faith (Muslim) and SiN (Muslim). 

0 Of. art PUEIPICATION (Muslim). ! 


show that stress is laid on outward purification of 
the body rather than on moral or spiritual purity. 
It is true that pious men here and there speak of 
outward purity as being the shell of inward purity, 
which is the kernel ; but neither the Qur’an nor 
i the traditions nor the books on law put forward 
moral purity as the essential thing. The notion 
rather is fostered that salvation depends on scrupu- 
lous attention to the ritual of outward purification. 
Again, as the joys held out to the Muslim in 
another life are carnal, they do not tend to elevate 
the moral nature in this life. Many good Muslims 
escape this danger by looking upon these state- 
ments as figurative expressions denoting spiritual 
joys. It seems doubtful whether Muhammad so 
intended them, and certainly his followers, except 
a very few, do not so understand them. 

The Islamic conception of salvation, then, is 
entirely legalistic ; it is not a moral change in the 
heart now, leading a man to have power over sin 
to repress it, but a release in the next world from 
the punishment of hell, in virtue of certain good 
acts done in this life. It is not a becoming, but a 
receiving. If, however, the good deeds fall short, 
then, provided the intellectual assent to certain 
dogmas is correct, the release may be postponed, 
but it will come at last, and so all Muslims will be 
saved. 

Literature.— W. R. W. Gardner, The Qwr*&nio Doctrine oj 
Salvation^ London, Madras, and Colombo, 1914 ; E. Sell, TTie 
Faith of Isldm^, London, 1907 ; W. St. Clair Tisdall, The 
Path of Life, London, Madras, and Colombo, 1912 ; D. B. 
Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, 
and Constitutional Theory, London, 1903, App. i.. The Religious 
Attitude and Life in Islam, Chicago, 1909, lect. vi. ; DI. 

Edwabd Sell. 

SALVATION (Teutonic). — To the ancient 
Teuton the idea of salvation applied in the first 

lace to the getting rid of those things which to 

im were absolutely evil. It also meant preserva- 
tion from such destruction, danger, and calamity 
as he expected to meet. Salvation thus meant 
delivery from evil spirits and from anything which 
they might bring about. Of evil spirits there were 
a great number and many kinds, such as dwarfs, 
giants, dragons, and kobolds. Then there were 
the witches and wizards, the sorcerers and the 
enchanters, with all their arts and incantations 
used for the destruction of man. These powers 
the old Teuton wished to be free from, or, still 
better, to know how to become independent of. 
Salvation as a state of happiness was to oe achieved 
only by fight and honest victory, as is abundantly 
witnessed in the Nihelungmli&d and in the heroic 
lays of the Older Edda. How closelj the same 
ideal obtains in regard to salvation m a future 
existence is seen in such songs as the Ydluspa and 
the Lay of Vafthrudnivy while in HdvarnM and in 
the Song of the Sun we observe that no rest or 
victory of moral order can be had except on the 
same ground. 

The dread of evil, as noticed in all the ancient 
Teutonic literary remains, was ever at hand, and 
thus those persons were considered great and real 
heroes of the people who understood how to combat 
this evil, whether it was done by craftiness and 
secret arts, as often in the heroic lays of the Edda, 
or by valour and strength, as in the Siegfried 
legends and in the Beowulf The lesson is the 
same : man had to learn and to dare in order to 
overcome so as to save or to be saved. Many are 
the tales of heroes and great men who were either 
preserved or destroyed in such contest. 

Through secret e ^ts man could obtain influence 
and power even ^ver nature itself, so that he 
could start storm? or still the waves according to 
his own pleasure. The witches, at least, were 
expected to be able to do so. Thus all through 
life men had to be engaged in a constant warfare 
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with opposing powers, some of which were almost 
fathomless in strength and cunning. To those 
who would not fight, and did not dare to conquer, 
there was no future. They were stranded some- 
where and lost. Thus there are hosts of departed 
spirits who continue as shadows only ; they have 
no individuality. Before such souls will find rest, 
they will have to he driven about for ages in winds 
and storms and among the most forsaken places 
and awful situations ; and, if they are saved at 
all, it must he through some kind of redemption, 
as they are unable to extricate themselves from 
their unhappy state. 

These and similar ideas are constantly brought 
to the front in the Teutonic epics, folklore, and 
sagas, of which even the Nihelungenlied and the 
Gudrunlied are eloquent witnesses. 

Now, while salvation or deliverance _ thus far 
spoken about refers, in the main, to this life, we 
also meet with ideas of salvation in the world to 
come, when that which will never die, ' judgment 
upon each one dead,’ shall be pronounced,^ for that 
world is reached only through the Hel-way which 
all men have to go. 

Various are the ways to the kingdom of Death, 
the abode of Hel, whose habitation is Helheim 
under one of the roots of Yggdrasil. Her realms 
all must enter, but all will not have the same 
future. There are those who can proceed to the 
regions of the blessed ^sir, and those who must 
go to Niflheim, the place of punishment for the 
wicked. All must go as they came. The way of 
all who fell by the sword is sure to lead to Valhall, 
to which Odin invites those who are slain in battle. 
Half of that number, however, belong to Freyja, 
and those she receives in Folkvang, where her 
beautiful mansion, Sesrumner, stands. Those re- 
ceived by Odin himself are the great champions, 
or Einherjars—Odin’s elect, who now will enjoy 
themselves more than ever with battles during the 
day and during the night with feasts which are 
held in the great refectory of Gladsheim, the 
palace of the Asir. Those who had no opportunity 
to fall in the fight, but who by risting themselves 
with the spear-point as a dedication to Odin re- 
turned their souls to him, are also received by him 
as his friends and guests. 

And there are other ways to the happy regions 
of the blessed— ways of peaceable virtues, which 
lead to salvation, though in other parts of the 
^sir heaven, as in Vingolf, the mansion of bliss 
for noble women with the Asynjes themselves, 
and in Thrudvang, or Thrudheim, which is Thor’s 
abode. Here he receives his own in his magnificent 
castle, Bilskirner. 

Most people who were drowned are received by 
iEgir’s wife. Ban, in her palace, which she holds 
open for them at the bottom of the sea, and where 
they are welcomed and offered *seab and bed.’^ 
Hoenir cares for those who die in tender years. 
Indeed, in Egil Skallagrimson’s Sonatorreky 20, we 
read of still another being called Gauta Spjalli, who 
in the most tender manner is similarly engaged. 

The rest of mankind — workers of the peaceful 
arts, in the field and at home, men and women who 
have died during the countless ages of human 
history, but who did not use the sword — have, it is 
true, no place assigned to them in the Teutonic 
heaven, yet are understood to pass on and to be 
somewhere, anxiousljr awaiting the final outcome 
of the great strife which they Imow is going on. 

Warriors by profession are not secured a place 
with Odin or Freyja, but on) ' those who in the 
great trial have fought the Jiood fight. This 
brings out the importance, aco.rding to Teutonic 
evaluation, of havmg preserved a good name and 

1 HdvamcU, 77 . | 

2 V. Kydberf , Teutonic Mythology y Eng. tr., ti. 422. 1 


established a good report while in this life. On 
this we have the famous 76th and 77th strophes in 
Edvamdl, where it says : 

* Your cattle shall die ; your kindred shall die ; you yourself 
shall die; one thing I know which never dies : the fair name of 
him who has earned it, and the judgment upon each one dead.’ 
The more complete interpretation of this passage 
we must leave out here, but no one will venture to 
dispute that the main idea conveyed is that man 
can have no greater possession, when going from 
this world, than a good name, and that nothing 
can be of more value to him than a reputation 
established and known for its integrity. That 
will go with him to the judgment. 

When a deceased person who has received good 
testimony leaves the Thing in the lower realms, he 
is brought to a home, which has been prepared for 
him somewhere ‘ in the green world of^ tne gods.’ 
What he then first of all has to do is to l&ita 
kunnis, find and visit kinsmen and friends, who 
have gone before him to their destination. ^ He 
not only finds those with whom he became per- 
sonally acquainted on earth, but lie may also visit 
and converse with ancestors from the beginning 
of time ; and he may hear the history of his race — 
nay, the history of all past generations — told by 
persons who were eye-witnesses of the things 
themselves,^ The ways he travels are mtmwgary^ 
paths of pleasure, where the wonderful regions of 
IJrd’s and Mimer’s realms lie open before him — 
the entire past and its history. 

Above the courts of the Ajlsirs and far away from 
the recesses of Hel there is yet another region of 
bliss, where that god dwells whom no one is as yet 
able to mention. His hall is called Gimla, and 
will become the abode of the righteous after 
Kagnarok, the final dissolution botli of the iEsir 
world and of the V anir and the race of men. Then, 
at Hhe twilight of the gods,* the last reckoning 
shall be taken and judgment pronounced. This 
jud^ent all mankind and all the JUsir gods are 
anxiously waiting for. And it will come. Every- 
thing will be tried then, for the long strife between 
good and evil must finally reach a crisis. There 
will be a call for a great battle which will take 
place on the Vigrid fields. To that battle Odin 
will come, with his Einherjars, together with all 
the JKsirs ; all that is good will meet on one side 
and all that is evil, cowardly, beastly, gruesome, 
and wicked will hold together on the othe.r. The 
fight will be fierce and will end with the comljat 
between the /Esir gods and the sons of Burt. The 

f ods are vanquished; Thor and Jdrinungandur, 
[eimdaO and Loki, destroy each other. Odin is 
swallowed up by the Fenris wolf, which in turn is 
crushed by Vidar, Odin’s son. This is the end of 
the reign of the ^sir. Then the great and mighty 
one appears, and he will drive all evil to Nillheim, 
while the good will be gathered together in the 
halls of Gimle, the home of eternal bliss. Valhall 
ceases to be Valhall; Semmner, Vingolf, and 
Thrudvang are no more; for all is Gimle and 
happiness and joy. 

Gimle, however, is joined with the new-bom 
earth — the earth which has come in place of the 
former one, as the new-born from the mother. Of 
this earth and the conditions brought with her we 
read in Voliispa as follows : 

‘She (the Vala) sees arise, for the second time, the earth 
from the deep, beauteously green, waterfalls descending: ; the 
eagle fljing over, which in the fell captures hsh. The 
meet on Ida’s plain, and of the mighty earth-enoircler speak, 
and there to memory call their mighty deeds, and the supreme 
god's ancient lore. There shall the wondrous golden tablets in 
She grass be found, which in days of old had possessed the 
ruler of the gods, and Fidlnir’s race. Unsown shall the fields 
bring forth ; all evil amended. Baldr shall come ; H<klr and 
Baldr, the heavenly gods, Hropt’s^ gloriotis dwelling slwll 


^ Stmatorreky 17. ® lt>^dberg, il 

^ Sofmtorreky 10. * Another ttamo for Odin. 
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inhabit. Understand you yet or not ?--A hall standing than 
the sun brighter, with gold bedecked, in Gimle : there shall the 
righteous people dweU, and for evermore happiness enjoy. 
Then comes the mighty one to the great judgment, the powerful 
from above, who rules o'er all. He shall dooms pronounce, and 
strifes allay, holy peace establish which shall ever be.’ i 

We believe that in this description ancient 
Teutonism and Christian eschatology are blended, 
at least to some extent, but so far no one has been 
able to tell which is which. The hope of final 
salvation is expressed, and in terms which we 
meet in many other of the literary remains of the 
Teutons. In the Younger Edda, which was com- 
posed from ancient sources by Snorra Sturlason 
(t 1241), we read things similar to those in the 
Volusia. Some of the ideas there presented 
appear more ethical and ancient than those in the 
Older Edda, while their form indicates a later 
period together with more admixtures of external 
elements than in the strophes just quoted. He says : 

‘There will be many abodes, some good and some bad. The 
best place will be Gimle, in heaven, and all who delight in 
quaffing good drink will find a great store in the hall called 
Brimir, which is also in the heaven in the region Okolni. 
There is also a fair hall of ruddy gold called Sindri, which 
stands on the mountains of Nida. In those halls righteous and 
well-minded men shall abide. . . . There will arise out of the 
seas another earth most lovely and verdant, with pleasant fields 
where the grain shall grow unsown. Vidar and Vali shall 
survive ; neither the flood nor Surtur’s fire shall harm them. 
They shall dwell on the plain of Ida, where Asgard formerly 
stood. Thither shall come the sons of Thor, Modi and Magni, 
bringing with them their Father’s mallet Mjolnir. Baldr and 
Hodr shall also repair thither from their abode in Hel. There 
shall they sit and converse together, and call to mind their 
former knowledge and the perils they underwent, and the fight 
with the wolf Fenris and the Midgard serpent. There too 
shall they find in the grass those golden tablets which the uSlsir 
once possessed : 

There dwell Vidar and Vali 

In the god’s holy seats, | 

When slaked Surtur’s fire is. 

But Modi and Magni will Mjolnir possess 
And strife put to an end.’ 

‘Thou must know, moreover,’ so the prophecy continues, 
‘that during the conflagration caused by Surtur’s fire, a woman 
named Lif (Life), and a man named Lifthrasir, lie concealed in 
Hod-Mimir’s forest. They shall feed on morning dew, and their 
descendants shall soon spread over the whole earth. But what 
thou wilt deem more wonderful is, that the sun shall have 
brought forth a daughter more lovely than herself, who shall 
go in the same track formerly trodden by her mother. And 
now, if thou hast any further questions to ask, I know not who 
can answer thee, for I never heard tell of any one who could 
relate what will happen in the other ages of the world. Make, 
therefore, the best use thou canst of wmat has been imparted to 
thee.’ 2 

From the Voluspa we have learnt that ‘the 
righteous people shall dwell in Gimle for ever and 
happiness enjoy.’ It is the same view as here 
quoted that we meet in the Gylfaginnii^. And 
let us note with regard to ‘ Lif and Lifthrasir,’ 
who had been kept safe in Hod-Mimir’s grove even 
through the terrible Fimbul- winter, which immedi- 
ately precedes Kagnarok and the final restoration 
of all things, that they symbolize the ancient 
Teutonic belief that the life which in time’s morn- 
ing developed out of chaos is not destroyed even 
by Surtur’s flames, but rescues itself, purified, for 
the coming age of the world- The same human 
race will live again. It is not a new creation that 
the Teutonic people waits for as the final salvation, 
but a complete regeneration of all — a perfect 
dwoKardcTTCLcrLS tcov Travruv — when even Surtur him- 
self shall be in Gimle, as we read in the Upsala 
codex of the Gylfaginning : ‘best er att vera a 
Gimle medr Surt.’ 

See also artt. Blest, Abode of the (Teutonic), 
State of the Dead (Teutonic). 

LiTiiRATTOBi.----F67'Uspa, in Scemundar Mdda^ crit. ed,, S. 
Bugge, Christiania, 18(37 ; E. H. Meyer, Volusia, Berlin, 1889 ; 
Snorra Sturlason, The Younger JSddu, tr, I. A. Blackwell, 
Norroena Society, Hew York, 1907 ; V. Rydberg, Teutonic 
Mythology, tr. E. B. Anderson, 3 vols., do. 1906, vol. i, ; see 
also literature to art. Sacrifice (Teutonic). 

S. G. Youngert. 

1 V'oluffpa, 57-64. 2 Snorra JBdda Gylfaginning, 66 f. 


SALVATION ARMY.— The Salvation Army 
is a religious organization of international scope 
which had its beginnings in England in 1865. ^ It 
may be regarded as having three functions, which 
pe closely interwoven and to he treated as one : it 
is (1) a mission of Christ’s gospel, (2) a religious 
community, (3) an agency to combat poverty and 
vice and to further social reform. Its philanthropic 
and reforming activities have come about as tne 
result of a natural evolution, and have not affected 
its primary object of militant evangelism, except 
to strengthen it. The purpose underlying all its 
activities is to subdue in Christ’s name — not merely 
to teach, but to compel men everywhere to become 
the disciples of the Son of God. 

I. Origin and development,--!. The founder 
and first General. — The founder and first General of 
the Salvation Army was William Booth, who was 
horn at Nottingham in 1829. He was brought up 
within the Church of England, and to its early in- 
fluence he attributed the fact that, although subse- 
quently becoming a Methodist minister, he never 
entirely accepted some of the Nonconformist views 
of denominationalism.^ At the age of fifteen, 
about which time he was converted, he joined the 
Wesleyan Methodists and, as he said later in life, 
decided that ^ God Almighty should have all there 
was of William Booth. Soon afterwards he became 
the leader of a hand of zealous young men whose 
methods of evangelizing their own town had a 
curious resemblance, on a smaU scale, to those 
adopted by the Salvation Army in later years. 
They worked among the poorest, utilized in some 
capacity those who joined them, and anticipated 
the Army in their aggressiveness, in their meetings 
for penitents, and even in their small demonstra- 
tions of rejoicing. The time was one of unrest in 
Wesleyan Methodism, and a Reforming element 
was breaking with the parent body, but the dis- 
pute bore chiefly on methods of government, and 
these did not greatly interest this young disciple. 
Nevertheless, as the result of a hasty action on the 
part of his superintendent minister, he became 
attached to the Reformers. He had already re- 
signed his local preachership, feeling that the pulpit 
work allotted to him afforded too little scope for 
his already ardent evangelism. His minister 
jumped to the conclusion that he was a ‘ Re- 
former,’ and cut him off from membership. The 
Reformers thereupon invited him to join them. 
This he did in 1851, and became a minister of their 
body at Spalding in Lincolnshire, A prospective 
Congregational pulpit had been offered to him, but 
he found himself unable to accept the Calviniatic 
doctrines set forth in the hooks recommended him 
for preparatory study. Although now a member 
of the Reforming body, he never seems to have 
championed their cause as against other Method- 
ists ; moreover, he saw that their organization had 
few elements of permanence (most of the Reformers 
merged themselves a few years later into what 
became the United Methodist Free Churches), and, 
after he had given careful study to the Methodist 
New Connexion system, he offered himself for its 
ministry and was accepted. The Methodist New 
Connexion did not difter greatly in doctrine and 
general usage from the Wesleyan Methodist, fpm 
which it had been the first important secession, 
hut its Conference was constituted on a more 
democratic pattern, and William Booth hoped to 
obtain a considerable measure of freedom for 
the exercise of his evangelistic ambitions. He 
‘travelled’ in its circuits until 1861, hut his heart 
was set upon work among the classes altogether 

J Hulda Friedericlas, The Romance of the Salvation Army, 
p. 2f. 

2 G- S. Bailton, General Booth, ly his first Ccmmissiomr, 

p. iv. 
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outside the Churches. He had been greatly in- 
fluenced by C. G. Finney, whose direct and personal 
manner helped to mould his own style of appeal, 
while the American evangelist’s ‘ anxious bench ’ 
was perhaps the forerunner of the Salvation Army 
penitent K>rm. William Booth himself and his 
wife Catherine,^ who was becoming known as a 
preacher of considerable power, had remarkable 
results following upon their revival services. 
Certain influences in their Connexion, however, had 
crystallized against all itinerant evangelism, and 
at the Conference of 1861 considerable opposition 
was manifested to the proposal which Booth made, 
that he should be set apart for purely evangelistic 
work. A suggested compromise whereby^ he should 
retain a circuit while giving part of his time to 
evangelistic campaigns elsewhere he declined as 
unworkable, and in the end Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
left the Connexion. They began at once to travel 
in various parts of the country conducting services, 
which were often the means of important spiritual 
awakenings. 

2. Beginnings in the East End of London. — 
Drawn at last to London, partly because of the 
opportunities for such work which the metropolis 

resented, and partly from a desire to have a settled 

ome, William Booth ‘ found his destiny,’ as he 
expressed it, among the outlying masses of the 
East End. He received an invitation to conduct 
some services in a tent which had been erected in 
Whitechapel, the appointed missioner having fallen 
ill ; and, faced by these East End multitudes, he 
felt, as even he had never felt it before, ‘ the com- 
passion for souls.’ He saw focused there all the 
problems which arose out of a reckless and godless 
population, largely untouched by any civilizing or 
Christianizing influence, and i presenting a very 
Niagara of poverty and vice. He thus describes 
his experiences ; 

‘ When I saw those masses of poor people, so many of them 
evidently without God or hope in the world, and found that 
they so readilj’’ and eag:erly listened to me, following from 
Open-Air Meeting to tent, and accepting, in many instances, 
my invitation to kneel at the Saviour’s feet there and then, my 
whole heart went out to them. I walked back to our West-End 
home and said to my wife ; 

“O Kate, I have found my destiny! These are the people 
for whose salvation I have been longing all these years. As I 
passed hy the doors of the flaming gin-palaces to-night I seemed 
to hear a voice sounding in my ears, ‘ Where can you go and 
find such heathen as these, and where is there so great a need 
for your labours ? ’ And there and then in ray soul I offered 
myself and you and the children up to this great work. Those 
peojple shall be our people, and they shall have our God for their 

Mrs. Booth’s later account of her reply to this 
announcement is almost as illuminating : 

* I remember the emotion that this produced in my soul. I 
sat gazing into the fire, and the Devil whispered to me, “This 
means another departure, another start in life I ” The question 
of our support constituted a serious difficulty. Hitherto we 
had been able to meet our expenses out of the collections 
which we had mode from our more respectable audiences. But 
it was inupossible to suppose that we could do so among the 
poverty-stricken East-enders — ^we were afraid even to ask for a 
collection in such a locality. 

Nevertheless, I did not answer discouragdngly. After a 
momentary pause for thought and prayer, I replied, “ Well, 
if you feel you ought to stay, stay. We have trusted the Lord 
once for our support, and we can trust Him again ! ” ’ 

The Mission in the East End, like the Salvation 
Army into which it grew, was thus in the first 
instance to the lowest, those whom society re- 
garded as its outcasts, the ‘submerged tenth.’ In 
an address to the Wesleyan Conference in 1880 
William Booth described himself and his fellow- j 
missioners as ‘moral scavengers who netted the 
very sewers.’® ‘ We want all we can get, but we 
want the lowest of the low.’ Many years after- 
wards he declared to Cecil Rhodes that he dreamed, 
day and night, of making new men out of the 
waste of humanity. 

3. Growth of the Christian Mission. — When 

1 William Booth married Catherine Mumford in 1856. 

2 Bailton, p. 66. s Jb. p. 77. 


William Booth began his services in the East End, 
he had no idea of anything beyond a purely local 
work. It was with some difficulty that he found 
a suitable habitation for his Mission, and various 
places were occupied in turn, some of them the 
most unlikely, to all appearance, for such an enter- 
prise. But his faith was justified, and by 1876, 
after ten years of vicissitude, trial, and contumely, 
the Christian Mission, as it was called, was being 
carried on at 32 stations, in charge of an equal 
■ number of evangelists supported out of its funds. 

I It had extended beyond the borders of East London, 
to Portsmouth and Chatham among other places, 
largely as the result of campaigns undertaken by 
Mrs. Booth. Her work in the provinces prepared 
the way for the spread of the organization, for in 
every place which she visited she left a nucleus 
of people whom she had impressed, so that the 
Christian Mission had only to enter into possession. 
What the movement owed during those formative 
years, and subsequently, to ‘the Mother of the 
Army ’ it is very diflicult to estimate. Catheiine 
Booth was a woman of prophetic vision, commanding 
eloquence, and rare intellectual power. She was the 
means of introducing to the Mission a new kind of 
leader, drawn from a different class of society, who 
was able to devote to the common cause a culti- 
vated mind as well as a consecrated heart. She 
also helped to secure the support, or at least the 
sympathetic toleration, of influential people, in- 
cluding certain friends of all evangelical effort who 
were too zealous for the end in view to be antagon- 
ized by methods which undoubtedly shocked their 
sense of decorum. Along with her persuasive 
speech she had a capacity for strategy which stood 
the new organization in good stead. She shared 
to the full her husband’s hope and courage, and 
her deeply earnest and spiritual temperament was 
itself a guarantee that beneath the apparent ir- 
reverences attaching to an entirely new type of 
evangelistic propaganda there was a thoroughly 
wholesome spirit. The converts of the Mission 
were soon to be counted by the thousand. Many 
of them had been reclaimed from the utmost 
degradation, and their testimony was extremely 
effective. The immediate use of the converts, to 
work for the salvation of others as an attestation 
of their own changed lives, was one of the principles 
by which the Mission developed. The man who 
had been saved from some vicious course was found 
to exercise a remarkable spell over his former 
associates when he appeared among them as a 
changed character. Writing on this subject later, 
General Booth said ; 

‘ I found that ordinary working-men in their corduroys and 
bowler hats could command attention from their own cli« 
which was refused point-blank to me with my theological berms 
and superior knowledge. I found that the slaves of intemper- 
ance were accessible to the influence and testimony of a little 
band of converted drunkards, whose message was a mes-sage of 
hope when mine was only too often one of comlemnation. I 
found that the wild and unruly East-enders, whose highest idea 
of happiness was too often enshrined in a skittle-alley, or a 
boxing-booth, or a “ penny gaff,” could be made to feel that 
there was, after all, “ something in religion ” when they found 
their old acquaintances living clean and yet happy and prosper- 
ous lives under its influence.’ l 

4 . The name : * The Salvation Army/ — During 
the first ten or twelve years William Booth was 
feeling his way out of the conventionalism which 
had hitherto fettered the presentation of religion 
to the lapsed masses. He saw that some more 
energetic propaganda was needed than was possible 
through the ordinary churches and chapels with 
their formality and sonibreness. Already he had 
been freed from many limitations of both thought 
and outlook, but his early experiences of irregular 
‘ warfare ’ in the East End compelled him to revise 
his whole conception of evangelistic effort, in 
respect of both the form of its popular appeal and 
1 Friederichs, Preface hy General William Booth, p, 4. 
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the organization necessary to make that appeal 
continuous. No more than with George Fox in 
the 17th cent., or John Wesley in the 18th, had 
the formation of a new sect been his aim. At 
first, indeed, he passed on his converts to the 
various Church organizations around, until he found 
that in some cases they did not go where they 
were sent, and that in others, when they did go, 
they were not welcomed, and in consequence were 
in danger of lapsing. He drew them therefore into 
small societies, under the care of appointed leaders, 
and gradually he perceived that his organization, 
with its love for the lost and sinful, its spirit of 
aggression, its definite objective, and its impact 
upon evil at close quarters, had the elements of an 
army, waging incessant warfare against the enemy 
of souls. The idea of a war for the souls of men 
had abundant Biblical foundation, while Bunyan’s 
Holy War could be cited, as well as some of the 
most sacred hymns of the Church. Although the 
conception of an army came gradually, the name 
was the result of a sudden inspiration, some months 
after a semi-military constitution had actually been 
decided on. The late Commissioner Railton, in 
drafting an account of the work, had written : ‘ It 
will thus be seen that the Christian Mission is a 
Volunteer Army,’ and William Booth revised the 
sentence to read: ‘The Christian Mission is a 
Salvation Army.’ 

5. The military constitution. — The adoption of a 
^wa5i-military system was by no means a mere 
matter of titles and uniforms ; it was not intended 
as a spectacular demonstration, either to please 
the adherent or to touch the imagination of the 
outside public. It corresponded to the conception 
of a fighting religion. William and Catherine 
Booth, and now also the small group of kindred 
spirits whom they had gathered around them, came 
to see that a military form of government was most 
likely to secure the authority and discipline which 
are at the root of all fighting power. Perhaps 
nothing has been elaborated in the history of man- 
kind which is so effective for bringing instant force 
to bear upon an objective as a military organization, 
especially when those who compose it are prompted 
by a high motive. It is prompt, energetic, decisive, 
and mobile. It may have the disadvantage of 
involving a kind of autocracy, but the first General 
(whose title came about by a process of elimination 
— ^he was known at first as General Superintendent) 
found in practice that what his people wanted was 
leadership, and that, as long as they were led, the 
possible evils arising from the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few individuals little con- 
cerned them. The main thing was to secure such 
a direction of their energies as should tell to the 
fullest advantage. The Christian Mission had 
been governed at first on purely paternal lines, 
all management and control proceeding from its 
General Superintendent and his immediate as- 
sistants. Then it was remodelled on the lines of 
the representative system of liberal Noncon- 
formity, with conferences and committees ; but this 
entailed obstruction, or at least delay, and at the 
same time the Mission lost distinctiveness, and 
was in danger of becoming sectarian. Finally, the 
committee system was abandoned in favour of this 
vigorous reorganization into a military body with 
a ‘ Council of War ’ instead of a ‘ Conference ’ ; and, 
while this change provoked ridicule in some quarters 
and resentment in others, especially among religious 
people, it immediately gave greater cohesion with 
uniformity and oneness of direction. The inner 
spirit of the movement all through these early 
yWs had been the spirit of war. This was now 
for the first time recognized. Banks and titles 
and mil itary terms came later. N o one appreciated 
better than the founder that organizations are only 


temporary adjustments to existing conditions, and 
that what ultimately signifies is the spirit which 
animates them.-^ Nevertheless, it is claimed that 
the government of the Army presents in its main 
features a strong resemblance to_ the divinely- 
appointed government of the Jewish nation and 
church, and bears a certain likeness also to the 
system which prevailed in the early Gentile 
churches, so far as can be judged from the NT. 
This reorganization on a military basis took place 
in 1878, in which year a deed-poll was executed and 
registered setting forth the constitution of the 
Christian Mission (the name of ‘The Salvation 
Army ’ was endorsed on the deed by memorandum 
two years later) and declaring it to be a religious 
society, composed of persons desiring to unite 
together for the purpose of spreading the gospel, 
under the direction of a General Superintendent. 
The work at once went forward and came into 
touch with a wider public. At the time of its 
reorganization it was being carried on at 80 
stations, each of them the centre of a witnessing 
community in a town or district, and these became 
known as ‘ corps,’ with their ‘ citadels’ or ‘halls.’ 
Within less than ten years from that date the 
1000th British corps was established, and the work 
had extended internationally in a remarkable way. 

6. Openings in other lands.— The progressive 
extension of the work of the Salvation Army will 
be best appreciated from the following list (the 
dates given are those at which the Army flag was 
unfurled in the respective countries) : 

England (1865), Scotland (1878), Wales (1879), Ireland (1880), 
United States (1880), Australia (1880), France (1881), Canada 
(1882), Sweden (1882), India (1882), Switzerland (1882), S. Africa 
h883), Ceylon (1883), New Zealand (1888), Germany (1886), 
Denmark (1887), Italy (1887), Holland (1887), Norway (1^), 
S. America (five Republics) (1889), Finland (1889), Belgium 
(1889), W. Indies (1892), Dutch E. Indies (1894), Iceland (1895), 
Japan (1896), Korea (1908), Burma (1914), China (1916), Russia 
(1917).2 ^ ^ 

The openings in many of these countries have 
come about as a result of the inherent vitality of 
the movement rather than as part of a deliberate 
scheme. In the case of the United States the first 
party of officers was sent out in response to an 
appeal from a family of Salvationist immigrants 
who had begun to hold meetings in Philadelphia ; 
immigrants were also the means of planting the 
Army flag in Australia and New Zealand. Within 
two years the Army extended from the United 
States into Canada, and it was also by way of 
America that the Army gained a footing in 
Germany. A German- American, having been in- 
fluenced by the Army in New York to such an 
extent as to resolve to devote his life to the salva- 
tion of the Fatherland, was sent to German 
Switzerland, there to learn more about the Army’s 
work, and subsequently was commissioned to launch 
it in Stuttgart. In Sweden the work began with 
the same apparent casualness through a lady who 
was influenced at meetings addressed by Bramwell 
Booth, then Chief of the Staff, on a vacation visit 
to that country ; and from this new centre Norway 
was in turn occupied, the Army finding in ail these 
northern lands some of its most devoted officers. 
In Holland the way was prepared by a retired 
officer of the Dutch army who, having seen some- 
thing of the work in England, introduced workers 
from London to Amsterdam. From Holland the 
work spread to the Dutch E. Indies, where there 
are now corps, not only of Javanese and Sumatran 
‘ soldiers,’ hut also of Malay and Chinese, with an 
extensive and growing social organization. The 
entrance into India, Japan, and other Eastern 

1 Orders and Regulations for Staf OfficerSy London, 1904, 

Introd. by General William Booth, p. xv. , ^ 

2 In Russia there had been for some years the nucleus of an 
organization, hut not until after the revolution of ^^7, when 
religious liberty was proclaimed, was the way cleared for the 
open establi8hj>>®'»t of the Army. 
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countries was gained also under circumstances in 
which very little of human design was perceptible, 
and so the expansion went on until 63 countries 
and colonies have been occupied (the latest being 
Burma and the new republics of Russia and China), 
and the salvation of Jesus Christ is proclaimed in 
40 languages. In all its missionary activities the 
Salvation Army adheres to the principle of adapt- 
ability of method which characterized its begin- 
nings. No means of approach is slighted, if it 
seems likely to open a wa^r into the mental pro- 
cesses of the people. This is especially illustrated 
in India, of which country a famous Hindu said 
that it would accept Christ ‘ when He stepped out 
of trousers and shoes. ’ The Salvation Army officers 
have not hesitated to do that when it seemed likely 
to be availing, and to adopt the turban and dhotee. 
Its first leader in India, Commissioner Frederick 
Booth-Tucker, was formerly a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, who was powerfully attracted to the 
Salvation Army through a chance reading of the 
English War Cry. The organization in the Indian 
Empire comprises, besides its direct salvation 
efforts in a thousand places, a whole network of 
social and educational agencies, including special 
schemes for reforming the very lowest of the pariah 
classes. It aims at nothing less than the general 
leavening of the lump of India with the spirit of 
the gospel of Jesus.^ 

7 . Co-operation with Governments. — One re- 
markable piece of Army work in India is that 
which is carried on among the criminal tribes, 
really an aboriginal remnant. The care of some 
thousands of these outlaws has been handed over to 
the Army by the Government, and in 32 settlements 
(continually increasing) they are now being cared 
for and taught useful occupations. The native 
non- Christian press, which at one time urged the 
expulsion of the Army from India, is now gener- 
ously- appreciative of the efforts in this direction.^ 
Various other Governments have given practical 
expression of their confidence by handing over 
certain work to the Army and subsidizing it, as, 
e,g. , the work among reformatory boys in Australia 
and inebriates in New Zealand ; and in many 
colonies the Army has been called into co-operation 
in the matter of aealing with criminals both before 
and after their discharge from prison. Holland 
has done the same, and the Government of the 
Butch E. Indies has placed certain of its in- 
stitutions and hospitals under Army care. Several 
of the cantonal Governments of Switzerland as 
well as certain German, Scandinavian, and S. 
American municipalities subsidize one or other of 
the Army’s agencies j and in nearly every country 
the recognition of rulers and Governments is forth- 
coming, by way of special grants and privileges, 
or (particularly in the case of the United States) 
by being called into State counsel on problems 
connected with social relief, or by the personal 
interest and help of sovereigns and presidents. In 
some countries the philanthropic side of the work 
is more appreciatea, while in others its purely 
evangelistic propaganda is regarded as being of the 
highest value. But the motive of the Army has 
not altered with the widening of its field and the 
dispersal of early prejudices ; if there has been 
change, it is in tne attitude of those wffio view it 
from without. 

II. Okganization anj> polity, — I. The 
structure of the Army.— The General, or, as he is 

1 See Harold Begbie, The Light of India. 

2 The Khaha Admcate, devoted, to championing the cause of 
the Sikhs, wrote (1913) : * In the Punjab and United Provinces 
the work of the Salvation Army has been splendidly successful 
and the Collectors of these districts have warmly praised their 
activities and spoken of their marvellous achievements in terms 
of the highest approbation. The number of criminal classes 
has rapidly diminished as a result of their beneficial influence.’ 


sometimes designated, the Commander-in- Chief, 
is in control of the entire Army, directing its 
operations throughout the world, and appointing 
the commissioners and other leading officers in the 
several countries. Each General is required under 
the deed-poll of 1878 (see above, § 5 ) at once to 
appoint his successor, which he does under seal, 
and the name of the person chosen is not divulged 
until the proper time. When the first General 
‘laid down his sword’ in 1912, he was succeeded, 
in harmony with this arrangement, by Bramwell 
Booth, his eldest son, who had been Chief of the 
Staff for more than 30 years. This does not imply, 
however, that the office is hereditary, or that the 
succession belongs to the holder of any particular 
command In 1904 means were provided by deed- 
poll ^proved and adopted by the International 
Staff Council of that year for removing from the 
position any General proved to be unworthy of 
confidence, and also for the selection of a General 
by a High Council of the Army called into being 
for this purpose, on which every territory is to be 
represented, should the position become vacant 
through failure to appoint or from any other cause. 

For administrative purposes the Army is organ- 
ized in two main sections, one of which is known 
as International Headquarters, and the other as 
territorial commands. International Headquarters, 
having its seat in London, includes a number of 
personally directed departments which are con- 
cerned with the oversight and management of the 
entire Army in its world- wide, as distinct from its 
local, operations. These departments are con- 
trolled by responsible officers acting under instruc- 
tions of the General and his Chief of the Staff. To 
International Headquarters are also attached a 
number of commissioners who travel the world in 
the spiritual interests of the Army and to stimulate 
missionary enthusiasm at the various bases. 
Territorial commands are concerned each with the 
i direction of Army affairs in one or other of the 
geographical areas into which the world-operations 
of the Army are divided. A territory, which is 
the command of an officer known as a territorial 
commissioner, may include a whole country or 
part of a country, or a group of two or more 
countries.^ It is further partitioned into divisions. 
Each of the divisions consists of a group of local 
corps, under a divisional commander who main- 
tains the general oversight and control of the 
affairs of the group. The local corps, together 
with their auxiliary wards for the working of 
towns and districts, are the units of the Army. A 
corps may consist of one society of Salvationists or 
a number of such societies together ; in the latter 
case they are known as circle corps. Each is 
under a commanding officer, who may be assisted 
by a second, or even by two subordinates. 

2 . Property and finance. — {a) Property , — The 
whole of the Army’s property is vested in the 
General for the time being, as trustee, with full 
power to dispose of it in any way (in harmony with 
the trusts) which he thinks most likely to promote 
the objects of the Army. He is required, however, 
to keep full accounts, and to publish every year an 
audited balance-sheet. This enables the General 
to arrange for the holding and administration of 
the property in harmony with the various le^al 
systems obtaining in the several countries, while 
still preserving to himself and his successors the 
supreme direction and control. The object in 
view in making these arrangements has been 
threefold : ( 1 ) to secure the property for the Army ; 
( 2 ) to prevent any interference in its management 
which might be alien to Army principles; (3) to 
retain perfect freedom to use or dispose of the 

1 At the time of writing' they number 28, but this numoe* 
may be increased at any time. 
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property for the advance of the work, in any way 
that changing circumstances may require. In 
some countries, such as the United States, the 
Army is incorporated under a special act of legis- 
lature which defines and guarantees the position 
of the board of officers by whom the property 
is administered. In other cases, as in certain 
Australian States and in S. Africa, the property is 
administered under trusts publicly declared, on 
behalf of the General, by the territorial commis- 
sioner for the time being. In yet other cases, 
owing to the absence of any legal recognition of 
trusteeship for charities or religious associations, 
the constitution and machinery of a limited liability 
company have been set up, with the share capital 
so divided and controlled that, while the require- 
ments of the laws have been complied with, a 
paramount voice is assured to the General ; this is 
the case in Germany and Norway. In yet other 
cases, as, e.^., the W . Indies and some of the S. 
American States, the respective legislatures have 
constituted the General a ‘ corporation sole.’ 

In these various ways * it is believed that the character of a 
trust has been imposed upon the property of the Army which 
the courts of all countries will recognize, and to which they 
will, within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, give 
effect.’ 1 

(b) Finance . — In obtaining funds for its work 
three guiding principles have actuated the leaders 
of the Army : (1) to stimulate and require the 
freewill offerings of its own people, in the belief 
that, if religion is worth anything at all, it is 
worth paying for; ( 2 ) to expect officers of the 
Army, working as they do for the souls of the 
people, to live in a simple and self-denying way, 
and that not as a matter of economy only, but 
because it harmonizes with the example of Jesus 
Christ and the spirit of their endeavours; (3) to 
ask for and accept support from irreligious people 
for the purpose oi spreading religion among them 
— ^getting supplies from the enemy.’ The ideal 
aimed at in arranging the Army’s finance is that 
each country should support its own work, and 
also contribute to the extension and maintenance 
of the Army in other and more needy parts of the 
world, particularly in non-Christian lands. The 
Salvation Army is an international organization, 
and, although it has not advanced in the same 
degree in this matter in all countries, it is very 
wddely realized that the remonsibility for the ex- 
tension of its work and influence rests as much 
upon the Salvationists of, e.g., the United States 
or Holland as upon those of Switzerland or the 
United Kingdom. This principle of international 
responsibility is illustrated in the work on the 
whole field. Nor does this apply only or mainly to 
money. In India, e.g., officers from the United 
Kingdom, from half-a-dozen European countries, 
and from the Americas have been working 
together ; ^ and more recently the missionary con- 
tingent which was sent out to China in 1917 was 
recruited from no fewer than five countries East 
and West. 

Salvation Army finance is divided into national (or territorial) 
and international categories, and in each territory the finance 
may again be divided into funds for national and funds for local 
purposes, the former division holding good in respect of both 
the evangelistic and the social side of the work. National 
funds for spiritual work are employed in the general control 
and extension of the work within a country, and the first 
charge upon them is the maintenance — necessarily somewhat 
costly~of the strong driving power at the centre of each com- 
mand. From this same source contributions are made to new 
branches and to branches not yet self-supporting, and there 
are allocations also for such objects as the training of young 
officers, the assistance of sick and disabled officers and soldiers, 
and the cost of special campaigns. A somewhat similar 
system operates in each of the divisions. Local or corps funife 
are used for the payment of local expenses and for the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of buildings. A small proportion of the 


1 L. A. Atherley-Jones, ‘ Legal and financial Aspects of the 
Salvation Army,’ in Essays and Sketches, p. 196. 

2 Bramwell Booth, Servcmts of All'\ London, 1001, p. 120. 


corps income is remitted to the headquarters of the division, 
and of this a proportion is remitted in turn to the territorial 
headquarters. In this way a fair adjustment of local and 
central claims is secured. The other section of territorial 
finance— the social fund — ^is again divided into (1) funds for the 
maintenance of the social work, including operations among 
the homeless, the unemployed, the vicious and unfortunate, 
and support of the hospitals, schools, and reformatories, which 
form part of the Array’s social work ; and (2) local funds for 
social relief. 

The funds of International Headquarters, again, are divided 
into those for spiritual and those for social purposes. The 
former, which is the major division, is utilized again in the 
maintenance of the central driving force, and also in the carry- 
ing through of evangelistic campaigns, the training of officers, 
field and staff, the making of grants for new work (outside the 
British Isles), and the upkeep of the general organization. The 
sources of income for this fund are (1) donations of the benevo- 
lent outside the Army ; (2) gifts of those who have benefited by 
the Army ; (3) certain surpluses from territorial or local funds, 
which from time to time are forwarded voluntarily; (4) con- 
tributions raised by the annual Self-denial Fundi (half the 
proceeds of which are remitted to International Headquarters, 
mainly for work in non-Christian countries) ; (6) legacies ; (6) 
profits of publications ; (7) proceeds of the sale of uniforms, 
musical instruments, and other incidentals of Army work. The 
social funds of International Headquarters are provided in 
much the same way, by gifts from outsiders, the contributions 
of people who have benefited, a proportion of the Self-denial 
Fund, and legacies. 

The oversight of expenditure is conducted on a very precise 
system. Every payment is made in the General’s name, and 
theoretically he is the first party to every transaction, but he is 
assisted by finance councils and expenditure boards, whose 
business it is to frame estimates and check outgoing. The 
functions of these bodies, however, are advisory only, and the 
final approval of all budgets rests with the highest command. 
A rigid system of account-keeping is in vogue, and the depart- 
ments and commands are subject to a double audit — one an 
internal Army audit with its travelling accountants whose 
business it is to criticize expenditure as well as to attest accuracy 
and who report directly to International Headquarters, and fhe 
other the audit of the central accounts of each country, in- 
cluding those in London, by local public auditors. 

3 . Officers’ commands. — The officers of the 
Array, who are, in fact, its ministers and who 
universally testify to having received a definite 
call of the Holy Spirit to devote themselves to its 
work, are divided into two classes — staff^ officers 
and field officers. All are commissioned either by 
the General for the time being or in his name ; 
they abandon all secular employments, devote 
themselves entirely to Army service, and are sup- 
ported out of its funds. 

The staff officers, with the Chief of the Staff at their head, are 
responsible to the General for the direction of the Army’s 
operations, either internationally or territorially. The highest 
rank is that of commissioner. Officers of that rank have the 
direction of departments at International Headquarters, or 
command the work of the Army in a territory, or are charged 
with the conduct of some special branch, and are assisted by 
staff of varying rank.2 The field officers are mostly in com- 
mand of local corps. Their ranks vary.® It is their business to 
seek the salvation of the people, to visit, instruct, and advise 
the soldiers of their corps, to look after the converts, to carry 
out the weekly programme of meetings, to attend to the 
organizing side of the work, and generally to represent the 
Army and exercise an influence for aggressive religion in the 
neighbourhood. These field officers, unlike the staff officers, 
who have more the character of fixed points in the Army 
system, may be likened to an army of manoeuvre. They inay 
be required at any time, without reference to their own choice, 
to transfer their services from one part of the field to another. 

The commissioned officers are assisted by local officers, who 
are soldiers selected for particular work in their own corps, and 
who give their time without remuneration, many of them 
following some secular calling. They answer to the lay workers 
in some of the churches, except that their responsibility is 
generally carried much further, and correspondingly they are 
expected to attain, and many of them do attain, a high 
standard of self-denial, obedience, and spiritual efficiency. 
They must give evidence of certain spiritual qualifications; 
they provide and wear their own prescribed uniform ; they 
neither smoke nor drink ; and they are covenanted to discharge 
the duties allotted to them. They are known by various titles, 


1 The Self-denial Fund originated in 1886, when £4820 was 
collected ; in 1918 the sum raised in the United Kingdom alone 
was £117,503. The scheme extended to other countries until 
now at least 70 per cent of the Army’s forces all over the world 
voluntarily join in this yearly self-denying ordinance. 

2 The ranks of staff officers are (in 1918) commissioner (in some 

countries described as commander or kommandant), colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, brigadier, major, staff-captain, and staff- 
lieutenant. ^ ^ 

3 The ranks of field officers are commandant, adjutant, 
ensign, capWn, lieutenant, and sub-lieutenant. 
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including sergeant-major, secretary, treasurer, bandmaster, 
young people*s sergeant-major, and quarter-master. These 
local officers are a great strength to the Army, often con- 
stituting a powerful link between the local leaders and the 
outside population. The junior or young people’s section of 
the corps is, in the main, organized and maintained by the 
local officers. The children’s services, the company meetings, 
the Young People’s Legion, the Corps Cadets’ Brigade, the Life- 
Saving Scouts and Life-Saving Guards, together with other 
agencies, form a comprehensive system for the salvation and 
instruction of young people both in childhood and in 
adolescence.! 

The Army claims to be a thoroughly democratic body in this 
respect that the soldier may aspire to any command, and, in 
fact, all or very nearly all promotion is from the ranks. Can- 
didates for officership, who must be soldiers in good standing, 
receive a course of instruction (for not less than one year and 
not more than three) at one or other of the Army’s ‘ Training 
Garrisons ’ or colleges. These training institutions, the first of 
which was opened in London in 1880, have now been established 
in 22 countries. The training given is not so much scholastic 
as spiritual and practical, and the cadet learns to do the actual 
work among the people in which he or she will presently be 
entirely engaged. Afterwards the ‘ probationary ’ is generally 
appointed m the first instance as lieutenant or sub-lieutenant 
under a captain of a corps, and continues for a time in the field 
the studies begun at the training centre. The fitness of 
officers is judged not alone by their ability to speak, and still 
less by their erudition, but by the proof that they give of their 
faith in God, their devotion to their work — above all, by their 
love of souls. 

4 , Position of women. — One of the foundation 
principles of the Salvation Army is that for any 
position, up to the Generalship itself, women are 
as eligible as men. Two of the territorial com- 
mands at the time of writing — those of the Unitefi 
States and of Denmark — are filled hy women, and 
women are also at the head of many departments, 
while hundreds of them are in command of local 
corps. The principle that women have an equal 
standing with men as publishers of salvation to 
the world followed as a natural result from the 
part which women placed in the early history of 
the Army ; Catherine Booth was one of those who, 
long before the birth of the Army, protested 
strongly against the circumscribed sphere of 
womens labour in the churches. ^ She had ex- 
pressed the belief, in letters wiitten before her 
marriage, that much of the non-success of the 
gospel was to he attributed to the restrictions 
imposed upon the Holy Spirit in this particular. 
The rise of the Quakers — ‘the Salvationists of 
the 17th century’ — had already opened the door 
to a female ministry, and Mrs. Booth, who amid 
obloquy and misrepresentations pioneered the 
ministry of these sisters of the peoj^e and shaped 
the Salvation Army bonnet, was assisting perhaps 
the next most striking step in religious history in 
the spiritual enfranchisement of women. Wnen 
she died in 1890, the number of women officers of 
the Salvation Army exceeded 6000, and the godly 
women who publicly declared the works of Jesus 
Christ were to be counted by tens of thousands. 

5, Orders and Regulations. — The system of the 
Salvation Army and the principles which govern 
its warfare are set out in a series of Orders and 
Begulations, Separate volumes have been com- 
piled for different classes of officers according to 
the nature of their service, and every command 
and following in the Army has its own vademecum. 
There are Orders and regulations not only for 
soldiers in the ranks, but also for the various local 
officers, field officers, officers engaged in social 
work, staff officers, and territorial commissioners.'^ 
The general aim of this comprehensive series is not 
only to furnish definite instructions in methods of 
Army service and principles of organization and 
government, but also to offer counsel from the vast 
treasury of experience which the first General and 
those associated with him have accumulated. 
William Booth first began to issue instructions to 
his helpers in the form of correspondence, but with 

1 Orders and Regulations for Local OMc&rs^ Lon^ion, 1917, 

a Catherine Booth, Practical Religimi^^ pp, 138^167, 

8 See * Literature ’ at end of article. 


the growth of the work this method soon became 
impracticable, and gradually he came to embody 
his wishes in sets of printed regulations.^ It was 
recognized that no code, however deliberately 
planned, and however capable the men upon whose 
practical experience it drew, could suffice as a final 
rule of faith and practice, ^ hut hy continual re- 
vision and reference to explicit cases these various 
directions have been made and will continue to be 
made as useful and particularized as possible. The 
leaders of the Army have never aimed at anything 
approaching a compendium of mechanical rules set 
forth in immutable terms; their aim has been 
rather to give expression to the demands of a living 
organism which grows and moves in response to 
the needs of the world of men for whom it works 
and to the mind of Christ which those leaders 
believe it has received of Him. 

These regulations make severe demands. Intoxicating liquor 
is prohibited, severe plainness of dress is enjoined, the wearing 
of uniform is urged as a witness to salvation, the use of tobacco 
in the case of officers is required to be given up, and in the case 
of soldiers, although the renunciation is not compulsory, per- 
sistence in the habit is a barrier to promotion, even to the rank 
of sergeant or bandsman. 

In the solemn matters of courtship and marriage the Army 
takes something more than a parental prerogative. All who 
are married under the Army flag subscribe to certain Articles 
of Marriage^ the purport of which may be gathered from the 
first of them : 

*We do solemnly declare that we have not sought this 
marriage for the sake of our own happiness and interests only, 
although we hope these will be furthered thereby ; but because 
we believe that the union will enable us better to please and 
serve God, and more earnestly and successfully to fight and 
work in the Salvation Army.’ 

In their infancy the children of members are dedicated to 
become future soldiers in the war. The Salvationist conception 
of domestic duty is perhaps best unfolded in books by Wflliam 
and Catherine Booth.s 

6 . The Salvationist and the State.— The position 
of the Salvationist with regard to politics and the 
State is, in general, one of neutrality. It is im- 
pressed upon him in his Orders and Regulations 
that, ‘ although still living in the world, he is not 
of it,’ and has no more business with its politics 
than with its pleasures. He is enjoined to render 
obedience to the Government under which he lives 
for the time being, to respect authority, and to 
conform, as far as he conscientiously can, to its 
requirements. While not forbidden under certain 
circumstances to join in patriotic or local demon- 
strations, he is reminded that the Salvation Army 
is a company of men and women of many nation- 
alities who, while rendering to Csesar the things 
that are his, acknowledge a higher authority 
than Caesar’s.^ The super-national character of 
the Salvation Army is very well illustrated in the 
German Salvationist adaptation of Hoffman’s 
patriotic song ; 

‘Jesus, Jesus fiber alles, 
tJber alles in der Welt.‘ 

At the same time its attitude to public questions 
is not necessarily negative. When social reform 
is to the fore, or any matter which concerns the 
moral well-being of the community, or the position 
of the Salvation Army, the Salvationist is at 
liberty to give his support to parties and organiza- 
tions which are prepared to further the principles 
to which he stands committed as a Salvationist, 
but his support of those parties and organizations 
ceases with the accomplishment of the immediate 
object. He is advisedl even then to concern him- 
self, not with parties, hut with measures, and with 
measures only in so far as they have a direct hear- 
ing upon his principles and his work as a Salva- 
tion soldier. The same rule holds good in local 
! The first Orders and Regulations was issued in 1878, but 
certain rules were printed as early as 1874. 

2 Orders and Regulations for Staff OJicerSi Introd. p. xv. 

William Booth, Religion for JSvery Day, and The Training 
qf Children ; Catherine Booth, Practical Religion^, 

* Orders and Regulations for Soldiers of the Salvation Army^ 
London, 1907. 
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politics, while in the case of industrial disputes 
the Salvation Army still maintains this neutral 
attitude so far as the merits of the case are con- 
cerned, although ready for any opportunity to 
reconcile the disputants and to alleviate distress. 

The Salvation Army in the United Kingdom has at various 
times assisted in bringing about legislation having a moral 
purpose ; it helped to secure the passage of the Criminal Ijaw 
Amendment Acts and the Children’s Act. It has acted in a 
like way in other countries, as, e.g., in Japan, where it has been 
the means of bringing about changes in the laws protecting 
women. It has helped to win further liberty of speech and 
opinion both in the United Kingdom and in some Continental 
countries, where at first it was bitterly persecuted. In the 
early days of its history in England Acts of Parliament were 
erroneously evoked, and by-laws were frequently made to pre- 
vent open-air meetings. In one year alone more than 600 
Salvationists in England, as well as considerable numbers in 
Sweden, Switzerland, India, and the United States, si^ered 
imprisonment for their action in the open air. The decisions, 
however, of some local authorities were carried to the higher 
courts and there reversed : and in many other oases, without 
taking such a course, the Salvation Army, by a firm though 
non-provocative attitude, has carried its point and gained 
toleration and protection for its own street propaganda and 
that of other bodies. In a wider aspect still the Salvation Army 
by its work among vast subject populations is rendering a 
certain amount of imperial service, for it is developing the 
native power along purely Salvationist and therefore non-insur- 
rectionary lines. 

III. TsE Salvation Army as a spiritual 
FORCE.— I. ‘Articles of War.*— -Tlie simplest ex- 
position of the religion of the Army is to he found 
in its ‘ Articles of War,’ to which every Salvation- 
ist subscribes on enrolment. These ‘Articles* 
number sixteen, half of them mainly doctrinal in 
character, the other half mainly ethical. They 
are quoted in full in art. CONFESSIONS, vol. iii. 
p. 887. . , 

2 . The need for conversion. — The doctrinal 
standards of the Salvation Army are in general 
those of evangelical Christianity. 

* We believe," wrote William Booth, * the three creeds of the 
Church with all our heart. We believe every word of the Com- 
mination Service, and we go about denouncing the wrath of 
God against sinners just as people must who really believe that 
all these things are true.’ i 
Catherine Booth was equally explicit : 

‘ We have not given up any of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, such as the fall, the universal call to repentance, 
justification by faith through Jesus Christ, a life of obedience, 
and heaven and hell.’ 2 

Salvationist theology includes the leading truths 
which are held by all orthodox communities, and 
any apparent newness of presentation is due mainly 
to its concentration upon those few and simple 
truths which it holds to be vital to salvation. In 
an interview which the late General afforded one 
of his journalists on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
own conversion he expounded his idea of the 
scheme of salvation in considerable detail. After 
the elementary truths regarding the work of each 
Person of the Trinity, he instanced three other 
doctrines upon which, he said, constant stress was 
laid at almost every public effort of Salvationists. 
These concerned the day of judgment, the exist- 
ence of a real place of punishment, and the exist- 
ence of * a glorious heaven where all faithful and 
victorious soldiers will enjoy unspeakable happi- 
ness in companionship with saints, angels, and 
God.’ Beyond these, again, there were certain 
other truths which had a formative influence upon 
his mind and, in consequence, upon the doctrinal 
position of the Army. These had been borne in 
upon him alike by personal ex^rience, by observa- 
tion, and by his study of the Bible. One was the 
division of all men into two classes in their relation 
to God and eternity— the righteous and the wicked 
These answered to the two destinies of h^ven and 
hell which awaited men in the next world. There 
was nothing clearer than that there is a nght side 
and a wrong in the relations of each individual to 

aoSiherine^BoothfT/ie Salvatixm Army in Relation to the 
Church and State, p. 30. 


the salvation offered by God through the sacrifice 
of Christ, and that it is within a man’s own deter- 
mination which side he should be on. Change of 
character can be brought about only by a change 
of nature, and of this change God is the Author, 
with the consequence that it is possible to expect 
and to witness this change even in the worst of 
characters, where, in the nature of the case, no 
merely human means, such as good resolutions, 
even when fortified by ceremonial, can avail. It 
is God who saves, and therefore no man is beyond 
the pale of this miracle. At the same time, he 
could never admit that forfeiture of individual 
responsibility which seemed to be involved in the 
extreme Calvinist position. Every man was 
responsible for his own salvation. It was clear 
that a man must be empowered to accept or reject 
the proffered mercy, and that upon his acceptance 
or rejection depended his eternal destiny, and, 
further, that this great act of reconciliation with 
God was a definite transaction, occurring at a 
given time, on the simple conditions of repentance 
and faith. 

3 . Holiness teaching. — The Salvation Army 
from the beginning had insisted upon the need for 
definite spiritual development after conversion, or 
on what it calls a ‘ full salvation.’ In the promi- 
nence which it has thus given to the doctrine of 
entire sanctification it has shown itself in the in- 
heritance of John Wesley, who consistently taught 
that the same power which pardoned the sinner 
could purify the heart from evil tendencies and 
tempers, and it has gone in advance of Wesley in 
insisting that this perfecting of the heart in love 
will result in a life of conflict and sacrifice for the 
salvation of others. Full salvation is not to be 
introspective merely, but a practical following of 
Jesus Christ as a living sacrifice ; not so much a 
‘rest of faith’ as a ‘fighting holiness.’^ This 
truth has been placed in the forefront of Salvation 
Army work, and the ‘ holiness meeting ’ is usually 
a feature of the weeldy pro^anime of a corjg in 
every country. The teaching is that the Holy 
Spirit is able to subdue the whole man — will, 
thought, feeling, and action — to the law of love 
and keep him walking according to that law in 
holiness and righteousness all the days of his life. 

This experience is taught as a definite state, 
first towards sin, and then as to conformity to the 
known will of God. In a series of LctteTS to Sctlvct- 
tionists on this subject W'illiam Booth speaks of 
three conditions in which the soul may be : 

‘ In the first stage the soul is under sin—- it must sin and mn 
rules. In the second stage the soul is over sin. The yoke of 
evil is broken. Deliverance as well as pardon has come by 
Christ. In the third stage, the soul is withmU sm. Then the 
soul may adopt the words of the Apostle, with a ^nation, and 
gay, “The very God of peace has sanctified me wholly, and He 
preserves my whole spirit and soul and body blameless, and He 
will continue to do so unto the coming of qur Lord Jesus 
Christ. Faithful is He that has called me to this experience of 
purity, who also will do it.” ’ 2 

The conditions of obtaining this pure heart are 
( 1 ) obedience in separation from evil, ( 2 ) surrender 
of the soul to the will of God, and ( 3 ) faith, which 
is the committal of the soul to the Sanctifier m 
full confidence that He will cleanse and keep it 

from sin. ^ i. -u 

4 . Sacraments.— Conceiving its purpose to be 
that of calling universal attention to central and 
vital truths, and making them stand out in the 
utmost directness before the individual conscience, 
the Salvation Army has largely avoided the subtle- 
ties and intricacies of controversial theology, and 
this not merely for the sake of peace but for the 
sake of concentration. The administration of the 
sacraments was abandoned in 1882, and all litnal 
which might he supposed to contain some intrinsic 

1 See Samuel L. Brengle, The Way of Holiness. 

2 William Booth, Purity of Heart, p. 36 f. 
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or mystic merit was put on one side. The Army 
has never denied the value of the sacraments in 
individual cases, and indeed, occasionally* its 
members have been granted liberty to partake of 
these ordinances in one or other of the Churches. 
But the broad fact upon which Salvationism rests 
is that the sacraments are not necessary to salva- 
tion — whether salvation is considered as an act of 
divine grace or as a holy life. 

The present attitude of the Army on this subject 
is identical in practice with that of the Society of 
Friends. The Friends, however, arrived at their 
position by way of the doctrine of the ‘inward 
fight,’ whereas the Army takes the simple utili- 
tarian ground that these observances introduce 
complication, that they are open to argument and 
attack, and that by many who would participate 
in them they would not be understood, and, most 
important of all, that they would often obscure 
the necessity for the vital experience. 

5. Salvationizing methods. — With unchange- 
ableness of principle there is combined the utmost 
flexibility of method. Some features of the Army’s 
assemblies have aroused intense criticism, but a 

f ood deal of its procedure which might seem to 
e extravagant or even irreverent when described 
at second-hand is not so at all in the actual cir- 
cumstances of the occasion. Army demonstrative- 
ness, as Catherine Booth once said, is not a putting 
on, but a letting out. The Salvationist’s vision of 
a rebellious world and of perishing souls seems 
to justify any and every device, however sharp, 
strilcing, or even vulgar, for attracting, for com- 
pelling, the attention of the hardened and indiffer- 
ent to whom his appeal is made. For this reason 
ordinary religious phraseology is largely laid on 
one side, and what has been called ‘ surprise power’ 
or novelty is utilized. The testimony meeting is 
described as a ‘ free and easy,’ and the response of 
‘ Amen ’ as a ‘ volley.’ Many Army services are 
punctuated from first to last with joyous exclama- 
tions, clapping of hands, laughter, or tears. The 
soul-winning propaganda of the Salvation Army, 
as illustrated in its street marches and in meetings 
of an unusual type, has sometimes taken the form 
of almost physical persuasion. Among the people 
to whom the Salvationist goes he has to compete 
with a hundred other clamant appeals to eye-gate 
and ear-gate, and, his object being to win men for 
the highest good, he sees it necessary to be in his 
way as vociferous and aggressive as any. Above 
all things he is to be definite. It is not his busi- 
ness to produce a vague emotion; he is to bring 
men to a state in which they are convinced of sin 
and convicted of its guilt and of its awful peril. 
Mere belief is not enough ; there must be an active 
repentance. Therein lies one chief reason for the 
enitent form or mercy-seat. This feature of 
alvationist public gatherings is a row of seats 
immediately in front of the platform, at which 
seekers are invited to kneel in token of their re- 
solution to abandon their sins and to live hence- 
forth to please God. It is a method which the 
Army defends on the ground that it is conspicuous 
enough to register a distinct break in a man’s life, 
and does not lend itself to a mere passing impress 
sionism. A further reason for Salvationist enthusi- 
asm is seen in the fact that many of the workers 
have themselves passed through such inward 
experiences as to make it unnatural for them to 
maintain their ordinary reserve when they speak 
of such things.^ Many of them also have wit- i 
nessed remarkable — they often justify the word 
* miraculous ’ — changes occurring in the lives of 

1 See art. OonversioK, voL iv. p. 109*> : * ISxe type of religious 
experience that seems native to a cultured community is calm 
and restrained ; but the fervours of the Salvation Army and 
the Methodist meetingr are to the psychologist no less natural.’ 


others, such as those described ^ as having occurred 
in one London corps, where a group of men 
known locally as ‘ the terrible ten ’ were won for 
God. 

6. Other features of propaganda. — Although the 
first Army band was not established until 1879, 
the enthusiasm of the movement found expression 
in song from the very beginning. It carried a 
step further the evangelistic singing which had 
been such a feature of the Methodist revival in the 
previous century. Soon after the commencement 
of his work in the East End of London William 
Booth published The Christian Mission Hymn- 
Book, and later a whole series of Salvation Army 
Song Books, which contained songs ^ in abundance, 
some of original composition and others gathered 
from every quarter. These songs were taken up 
by his people with fervour and spontaneity. 

I Rather to the offence of a good many outsiders, 
t the leaders of the Salvation Army have system- 
j atically adapted sacred words to popular tunes on 
! the principle, ‘ We’ll take these songs from the 
devil; he has no right to a note of music.’ But 
always both rhythm and words were subservient 
to the Salvationist sentiment. Soon the penetrat- 
ing melodies, especially those of Salvation Army 
I origin, demanded a more considered musical ac- 
j companiment, and bands began to be formed, at 
i first among families or groups of Salvationists, 
and then as a regular part of each corps, until 
now, with nearly 30,000 bandsmen and more than 
20,000 members of Songsters’ Brigades, the Salva- 
tion Army, as Samuel Morley once prophesied 
would be the case, has ‘sung its way round the 
world.’ In the jubilant cadences has been found 
a language in which Salvationists of every tongue 
can understand one another and tell to all men the 
joy that is in them. The band (in some countries 
a guitar combination, but more generally with 
brass instruments) is a feature of Salvation Army 
work in every part of the world. The strictest 
surveillance over the bands, both as to personnel 
and as to music, is maintained at each territorial 
headquarters. Bandsmen have their own Orders 
and Begulations, and the part which the instru- 
ments can take in the meetings, both in time and 
in volume, is carefully limited so as to assist the 
proceedings without monopolizing them. 

Another means of propaganda which the Army 
was quick to appreciate was the printing-press. 
Within a few months of the organization becom- 
ing known as the Salvation Array the first War 
Cry was established to inspire Salvationists, 
educate them, and bind them together. This, the 
Official Gazette of the Army, has now (1918) .some 
80 companions, most of them weekly periodicals, 
issued in more than 20 languages, incfuding several 
of the languages of Asia and Africa. The com- 
bined circulation is more than seven millions, 
IJ millions for each issue, and the total number of 
readers is estimated at more than seven millions. 
The selling of these papers by members of the 
Army is looked upon as offering a precious oppor- 
tunity of witnessing for Christ. In most terri- 
tories the name War Cry, or its equivalent, is 
adopted as the title of the official organ-— e. 5^., the 
Strijdkreet of Holland and II Grido di Guerre of 
Italy ; and in addition there are in most countries, 
as in the United Kingdom, magazines for special 
departments of the Army’s work. By means of 
explicit instructions and vigilant insight it is 
ensured that these papers reflect the spirit and 
polity of the one movement, both in the kind of 
articles they publish and in the way in which they 
deal with topics of interest. The power of the 

1 Harold BegWe, Broken Earthenware. 

2 Always ‘ songs ’ rather than * hymns/ following the general 
custom of the Scriptures, 
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printed word has also been recognized in the 
systematic publication of books dealing with 
phases of Salvation Army thought and experience, 
and of many volumes of a didactic character by 
William and Catherine Booth, G. S. Railton, and 
others. 

7 . Indirect influences. — The influence of any 
organization beyond the ranks of its immediate 
followers is difficult to estimate, but some of the 
features of the Salvation Army are so marked a 
departure from ordinary religious life and methods 
that they could hardly fail to have important 
reactions in the Christian Churches. In one form 
or another many of the leading authorities of the 
religious world have testified that its spirit and 
example have brought about changes which amount 
to a revolution in the methods of the Church. 
Bishop Lightfoot of Durham pointed out one influ- 
ence of the Army upon his own Church — the 
Church of England : 

‘Shall we be satisfied with going on as hitherto, picking up 
one here and there, gathering together a more or less select 
congregation, forgetful meanwhile of the Master’s command, 
“Go ye into the highways and hedges and compel them to 
come in” ? The Salvation Army has taught us a higher lesson 
than this. Whatever may be its faults, it has at least recalled 
us to this lost ideal of the work of the Church — ^the universal 
compulsion of the souls of men.’ 

Not only lias_ the Salvation Army stimulated 
a more aggressive evangelism, but it has also 
suggested methods of presenting religion to the 
masses upon which in some instances other bodies 
have admittedly modelled their own propaganda. 
The idea of a military organization has been taken 
up in some cases, ^ and in others the influence of 
the Army has been apparent in various ‘ forward 
movements ’ in Britain. The same leaven has been , 
at work in other lands, as, e.y., in the *Innere 
Mission’ of Germany, in its counterpart in the 
Scandinavian countries, and similar home mission 
movements in the United States and the British 
colonies. In India a * Buddhist Salvation Army ’ 
concerns itself with the moral uplifting of those 
whom it seeks to influence. Individual inspira- 
tions, though acknowledged by public men of 
every communion, including Lutherans, Roman 
Catholics, J ewish rabbis, and priests of the Greek 
Church, cannot of course be catalogued ; but here 
again there is abundant evidence that in almost 
every land the indirect influence of the Army has 
awakened interest in religion or revived a shaken 
faith or a languishing devotion among many who 
have not enlisted under its flag. Thousands of 
ministers, missionaries, and lay workers serving in 
other Churches took the first step that led to their 
present vocation as a result of influences set in 
motion at its meetings or on reading its publica- 
tions. 

IV. Social work. — i . The incentive. — The 
revival of evangelical zeal in the second half of the 
19th cent, which the Salvation Army undoubtedly 
greatly helped to produce, and which in turn did 
much to help forward the Salvation Army, brought 
with it a further realization of the inter-relation- 
ship of moral failures and physical and economical 
evils. ^ The social conscience of the people was 
being quickened, and it was revolted by the 
spectacle of large sections of the people living 
either on the edge of economic disaster or plunged 
already into a sea of grinding want, vice, or crime. 
At the same time, it was seen that the problems 
to be dealt with required statesmanlike judgment 
as well as the philanthropic spirit. 

1 E.g.y a * Church Salvation Array ’ was started at Oxford 
(1882-85), the title being- chosen ‘ as a tribute to General Booth ’ ; 
the organization was one of those which were subseqi^ntly 
raerg-ed into the Church Army. See Edgar Rowan, Wilson 
Carfile amd the Church Army, London, 1905, p. 140. 

2 Gilbert Slater, The Making of Modern England, London, 
1913. 


William Booth had always deeply sympathized 
with the workless. 

‘When but a mere child,’ he says, ‘the degradation and help- 
less misery of the poor Stockingers of mj’- native town, wander- 
ing gaunt and hunger-stricken through the streets, droning out 
their melancholy ditties, crowding the Union or toiling like 
galley slaves on relief works for a bare subsistence, kindled in 
my heart yearnings to help the poor which have continued to 
this day and which have had a powerful infisence on my whole 
life.’l 

It is^ not surprising, therefore, that quite early in 
its history (1874-78) the Salvation Army had looked 
with anxious solicitude into the under-world of 
want and vice, and had stretched out a hand to 
certain classes of its sad inhabitants. Prison-gate 
homes and food depots and some scattered efforts 
on behalf of lost women — the beginnings of the 
social work which was presently to grow to such 
world-wide dimensions— were established. But it 
was not until the middle eighties that the General, 
greatly moved by the sight of the vagrant and 
destitute classes, made certain extensive experi- 
ments. Then came a more comprehensive scheme, 
an organized warfare against social evils — at least 
the worst of them — as a preliminary to evangeliz- 
ing the outcast with the saving health of religion. 
It was a deep spiritual sympathy with sufiering 
that led the Salvation Army into its social enter- 
prises, but with this sympathy was linked a keen 
appreciation of the sufferers’ temporal misery and 
need. 

The social work of the Army is not to be regarded 
as an additional wing to its main structure, or as a 
sudden afterthought to modify its governing idea. 
It is a natural development, involving no departure 
from the principles by which the Army has been 
actuated from the beginning. It is true that so 
far as finance is concerned the spiritual and social 
operations have since the launching of the Darkest 
England scheme been sharply distinguished, and 
subscribers must say to which fund their contribu- 
tions shall go. This is a matter of legal correctness 
and of administrative convenience.* The place of 
social work in the Army’s operations was definitely 
indicated by William Booth when he wrote : 

‘ In providing for the relief of temporal misery I reckon that 
I am only making: it easy where it is now difficult, and possible 
where it is now all but impossible, for men and women to find 
their way to the Cross.’ 3 

The Darkest England scheme, therefore, when 
it was unfolded in 1890, did not break so freshly 
upon the Salvation Army itself as it did upon the 
outside public, whom it awakened in an extra- 
ordinary degree to the social misery which existed, 
and to the availability of the Array for coping with 
at least some part of the problem by virtue of the 
extent and solidarity of its organization. The details 
of the proposed scheme were only in sketeh, to be 
altered, abandoned, or added to as experience and 
advisability determined. The general purpose 
was to offer in the first place to the workless and 
destitute a chance of recovery through industry 
and discipline, the Army providing them with the 
opportunity and meeting their immediate needs. 
Industrial reclamation was, of course, only one 
phase of the problem, and perhaps not the acutest. 
The vicious and the morally helpless had to be 
dealt with, special provision had to be made for 
prisoners on their discharge, for the habitually 
drunken, for lawless lads, and for fallen or tempted 
women. At the back of every effort \vas the hope 
of the spiritual reformation of the individual. His 
character must be changed, if his character was in 
question, before any change in circumstances could 
greatly avail. 

The principles of social work as laid down in Orders and 
Regulations for Social -Oficers (1915) include the importance of 

1 In Darkest England and the Way Out, Preface, p. i. 

2 The Darkest England scheme was declared a separate trust 
by deed-poll, dated Jan. 1891. 

3 In Darkest England and the Way Out, Preface, p. w, 
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a chang-e of environment, the provision of useful occupation, 
the cultivation of a spirit of mutual assistance, discipline, and 
so on, but first of all ‘ the salvation of the individual through 
faith in Jesus Christ,’ not, indeed, as a condition of being helped, 
but as the chief ground of hope for effecting any permanent im- 
provement. 

2. Org’atiizations. — The social enterprises of the 
Salvation Army lend themselves to descriptive 
detail, but here it will be enough to refer the reader 
to the published accounts of various aspects of the 
work.^ The following enumeration of the social 
activities of the Army, though the list may not be 
quite complete, affords some idea of the variety 
and scope of its efforts for the benefit of the poor 
and friendless of every land : 

(a) For the starving. — Children’s free and farthing breakfasts, 
midnight soup and bread brigades for the homeless, cheap 
food depots, special relief funds for cases of special destitution, 
old clothes depots for slum families, poor men’s hotels, cheap 
grain stores, famine loan fund for the destitute of the East. 

(b) For the drunkards. — Drunkards’ brigades, drunkards* 
advice and home bureaux, homes for inebriates (men and 
womero. 

(c) For the paupers. — Workhouse brigades, salvation guard- 
ians of the poor, pauper colonies, pauper transportation, labour 
bureaux, homes for the aged and for the dying. 

(d) For the unemployed. — Labour bureaux (men and women), 
industrial homes, labour wood-yards, city salvage brigades, 
workshops, elevators. 

(e) For the homeless. — ^Midnight scouts in cities, shelters for 
men and women, metropoles. 

(f) For the criminals. — Prison visitation, police-court work, 

rison-gate work, prison corps, probationary policy, correspon- 

ence bureaux, ex-criminals’ homes, and criminal settlements. 

(g) For the daughters of shame. — Organized visitation of 
‘walks,’ brothels, red-light districts, yoshiwaras, clubs, etc., 
midnight meetings and marches, receiving homes, industrial 
homes, factories, *out of love’ funds, service girls* brigades, 
shepherding brigades, maternity homes, investigation and ajOSlia- 
tion departments, mothers* hospitals. 

(A) slum toorA.— Visitation, first-aid brigades, district nursing, 

* poorest of the poor ’ aid. 

(i) For the sid?.— -Visitation, hospitals, dispensaries, village 
dispensing, leper hospitals, maternity nursing. 

Q) For the mt . — Inquiry and correspondence bureaux, legal 
assistance. 

(A) Preventive and protective work for young girls. — Servants’ 
homes, city institutes, registries, students’ homes, residential 
clubs. 

(l) Anii-suicide bureaux.^-Advice department, loan depart- 
ment. 

(m) Land scAsmes.— ■Emigration, home colonization, coloniza- 
tion over the sea, land and farm and irrigation colonies, small 
holdings 

fn) Leep sea Mission boats, lifeboati 

fo) Training colleges. 

f p) Students^ homes. 

(q) Working~men*s associa/tions. 

(r) Village banks (agricultural). 

LiTEEATuax.— i. Bistomoal and Z)JB?saKLPrjrviS.-~WiIUam 
Booth, The General's Letters, London, 18S6, In Darkest Eng- 
land and the Way Out, do. 1890, Sergeant-Major Do- Tour- 
Best, or The Inner Workings of a Salvation Army Corps, do. 
1906 ; Catherine Booth, The Salvation Army in Relation to the 
Church and State, do. 1883 : W. Bramwell Booth, Light in 
Darkest England, do. 1895, Social Reparation, do. 1899, Friends 
of the Poor, do. 1901; Mary B. Booth, With the B.E.P. in 
France, do. 1916 ; F. de L. Booth-Tucker, What the Salva- 
tion Army is doing in India and Ceylon, Simla, 1911 ; E. D. 
Booth- Hellberg, Der soziale Zwig der ersten ckristlichen 
Kirche, Berne, 1904 ; Charles Booth, L\fe and Labour of the 
People of London, 3rd set., Religious Influences, 7 vols., Lon- 
don, 1903; Margaret Allen, Kingd&m-Makersin Shelter, street, 
and Slum, do. 1902, Eastward Bound, do. 1903 ; Harold Begbie, 
Broken Earthenware, do. 1910, The Light of India, do, 1912 ; 
E. R. Brengle, The Army Drum, do. 1909 ; L. Brentano, Die 
christlich-soziale Bewegung in England^ Leipzig, 1883; A. 
Briickner, Erweckungsbewegungen, Hamburg, 1909 ; L. 
BruyAre, Les (Euwes phitanmropiques de VArmiedu Salut,en 
1905, Paris, 1906; Josephine Butler, The Salvation Army in 
Switzerland, London, 1883; P. A. Clasen, Der Salutismus: 
cine sonalwissenschaftliohe Monographic ifher General Booth 
und seine BeiharYme, iena, 1913; L. Colze, ‘Die Heilsarmee 
und ihre soziale Arbeit,* Sozialer Fortschritt, Leipzig, 1905 ; 
Arthur E. Copping, Souls in Khaki, London, 1917 ; Mildred 
Duff, Three Coronations, do. 1901 ; Hulda Friederichs, The 
Romanceof the Salvation Army, do. 1908; H. Fuchs, Beilsarmee, 
Jena, 1910 ; O. Funcke, Englische Bilder in deutscher BeUucht- 
ung^, Bremen, 1883 ; A. de Gasparin, Lisez et Jugez : Armie 
soi-disant du Salut, Geneva, 1884 ; M. Gerhard, Der religiose 
Charakter der BeUsarmee, Bonn, 1906 ; R. Giffen, The Progress 
of the Working Classes, London, 1884; H. Rider Haggard, 
Report of the Salvation Army Colonies in the (I.S.A. and at 


1 E.g., H. Rider Haggard, Rmmeration ; Arnold White, The 
Great Idea ; F. A. Mackenzie, Waste Bumanity ; David Lyall, 
Handicapped ; sec also ‘ Literature * below. 


Hadleigh, Essex, do. 1906, Regeneration, do. 1910; Theodoi 
Kolde, Die Heilsarmee!^, Leipzig, 1899, and art. * Heilsarmee,* 
inPjKA’Svii. 678-593 ; Selma Lagerlof, Korkarlen, Stockholm ; 
Jack London, The People of the Abyss, London, 1903; David 
Lyall, Handicapped, do. 1914 ; F. A. MacKenzie, FasJe 
Humanity, do. 1909, Serving the King's Men, do. 1918 ; Olive 
C. Malvery, Thirteen Nights, do. 1908, The Soul Market, do. 
1907; J. Page, The Christianity of the Cofitinent, do. 1905; 
Agnes Palmer, The Salvage of Men, New York, 1913; J. 
Pestalozzi, Was ist die Heilsarmee ? Halle, 1886 ; A. Pwron, 
Rdjlexions et expiriences d'un Sahdiste, Paris, 1896 ; G. S. 
Railton, Heathen England and the Salvatmi Aryny, London, 
1884, Twenty-One Years Salvation Army, do. 1886, Apostolic 
Warfare, do. 1889, Our War in S. Ajtrica, do. 1901, Precipices, 
do. 1906, Day by Day in the Salvation Army, do. 1910, Fw- 
ward against Misery, do. 1913, Some Prophecies Fulfilled, do. 
1912, Jugez I'Armie du Salut, Paris, 1884 ; Erland Richter, I 
Missionaren's Spar, Stockholm, 1916 ; W. P. Ryan, The 
Romance of a Motor Mission, London, 1906 ; Annie S. Swan, 
The Outsiders, do. 1906; Mrs. Verini, Deeds of Love and 
Courage, do. 1916, Worth from Waste, do. 1916, Round the 
Clock, do. 1917; A. Schindler, Die G^ahren in der Kirche, 
Ascona, 1900, Die evangelische Kirche und die Heilsarmee^, do. 
1905, Reich und Arm, do. 1901, Die soziale Not unserer Zeit 
und die Beilsarmee, do. 1902 ; E. Spiller, Slums : Erlebnisss 
in den Schlammvierteln modemer Grossstddte, Aarau, 1911 ; 
Arnold White, Truth about the Salvation Army, London, 1906, 
The Great Idea, do. 1909 ; A. 2immermann, J. Wesley und W. 
Booth; eine historische Paraltele, Munich, 1907 ; and miscellane- 
ous publications : La V^riU d I'^gard de VArmie du Salut, 
Paris, 1881 ; Le Crime des Salutistes, do. 1883 ; L' Alliance 
Hangdlique et la UberU religieuse, Neuchitel, 1890 ; La LiberU 
de sauver, Geneva, 1890 ; Rapport du conseil f6d6ral d I'assem- 
bUe f^dirale sur les petitions concemant Varmie du salut, 
Geneva, 1890 ; Lettre d mes eoncUoyens par AimA Humbert, 
Neuchitel, 1890 ; The Progress of the Salvation Army during 
the Year, London, 1891 ; Correspondence respecting the 
Expulsion of certain British Subjects from the Cantons of 
Geneva and Neuchdtel, do. 1884 ; Essays and Sketches; Papers 
by Eminent People on Salvation Army Work, do. 1906 ; Salvcb- 
tion Army Year Books, from 1906 to 1918 ; Salvation Army 
War Despatches, do. 1906 ; Phases of the Work of the Salvation 
Army, do. 1911; The Salvation Army Ojfcer at Work, do. 
1908 ; Letters to the Centre, do. 1912 ; L'Ai'mie Salut en 
France, Paris, 1911 ; Saving and Serving, London, 1916 ; Won, 

I do. 1916 ; Some Aspects of Salvation Army Social Work, do. 
j 1917; International Soi^al Addresses, do. 19li. 

\ ii. BiOQRAPmoAL.‘—F. de L. Booth-Tucker, The Life of 
Catherine Booth, the Mother of the Salvation Army, 2 vols., 
London, 1892, The Life ^ Colonel Weerasooriya, do. 190^ Thx 
Cormdi A Sketch of Emma Booth-Tucker, do. 1904; c. T. 
Bateman, Everybody's Life of General Booth, do. 1914 : T. F. 
G. Coates, The Prophet of the Poor ; the Life Story of General 
Booth, do. 1906; Mary A. Denison, Captain Molly, Boston, 
Mass., 1897 ; MUdred Duff, Bedwig von BaaHrmn, London, 
1906 ; John Law, Captain Lobe, do. 1887 ; W. E, Oliphant, 
Catherine Booth, do. ; G. S. Railton, General Booth, by 
his first Commissioner, do. 1912, The Salvation Navvy (John 
Allen), do. 1880, Commissioner Dowdle, the saved Railway 
Guard, do. 1902, Life of Lieut.-Colonel Junker, do. 1903, 
Captain Ted (Edward Irons), do. 1880 ; W. T. Stead, General 
Booth, do. 1886, Mrs. Booth of the Salvation Army, do. lk)0. 

iii. DoommAh and spz/e/rcrii l.— W illiam Booth, Salvation 
Soldiery, Ijondon, 1879, The Training of Children, do. 18^, 
Purity of Heart, do. 1902, Religion for Every Day, do. 1902, 
VUiom, do. 1906, The Seven Spirits, do. 1907; Catherine 
Booth, Godliness, do. 1890, Life and Death, do. 1890 ; Prao- 
iical Religion^, do. 1891, Popular Christianity, do. 1887 ; W. 
Bramwell Booth, Books that Bless, do. 1899, Servants of AU, 
do. 1900, Our Master, do. 1908, Bible Battle-axes, do. 1901; 
E. R. Brengle, What hinders you i do. 1886 ; S. L. Brengle, 
Helps to Holiness, do. 1903, Heart-Talks on Holimss, do. 1905, 
The Soul-Winner's Secret, do. 1906, The Way of Holiness, do, 
1910 ; Eileen Douglas, The Fruits of the Spirit, do. 1909 ; T. 
Henry Howard, Standards of Life and Service, do. 1909 ; T, 
Kitching, Forms and Ceremonies, do. 1910 ; The Doctrines of 
the Salvation Army, do. 1880 ; Faith Healing (Memorandum 
for Officers), do. 1902 ; A Ladder to Holiness, do. 1903 ; Halt/ 
Living, do. 1901; How to be Saved, do. 1903; The Salvation 
Army Directory, Nos. 1 and 3, do. 1901 ; iJefps to the Directory, 
do. 1902 ; Salvation Army Sojigs, do. 1900. 

iv. REGULATIONS.— The Why and Wherefore of the Rules 
and Regulations of the Salvation Amny, London, 1900 ; Order? 
and Regulations for Territorial Commissioners and Chief Secre- 
taries (1904), Divisional Commanders (1904), Staff Officers (1904), 
Field Officers (1917), Social Officers (1917), Local Officers (1917), 
Soldiers (1908), the Training of Field Officers (1905). 

W. Bramwell Booth. 

SAMADHI . — The use of this term in Buddhism 
has been explained briefly in the art. Dhyana 
(Pali jlmna). Samadhi is a many-sided woi*d, 
si^iifying both (1) a complex state or habit of 
mind and (2) a system of training or culture 
intended to produce that state or habit. As (2) it 
forms one of the three bodies of doctrine {Jchamlhd) 
with which all followers of the holy life in Bud- 
dhism were to be continually occupied : .vlak- 
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khandha (morals, ethics), samadhikkhandha, and 
'panndkkhandha (wisdom, insight). 

Thus the distinguished Sister Dhammadinna comprises the 
Eightfold Path under these three : 

C right speech f right effort 

Slla „ action Samddhi -( „ mindfulness 

V. „ livelihood. V »» samadhi, 

C right views 

Pa%fLd -{ „ intention or 

V aspiration. 

She is then asked: ‘What is samddhi^i What induces i it? 
What are the requisites for it ? What is the culture of it ? ’ She 
replies : * It is concentration of mind ; the Four Applications of 
Mindfulness induce it; the Four Supreme Efforts are its re- 
quisites ; the practice, development, repetition of these things 
are the culture of it.* 2 

Here we see the twofold import of the term as 
stated above. Let ns consider each of these two 
in order. Concentration is chittass" ekaggatd, 
that is, one-pointedness of mind, or the power of 
exclusive single-minded attention. This definition 
is repeated and elaborated in the Abkidhamma 
analyses, where samddhi and concentration are 
described in similar terms : 

‘ Stability, solidity, absorbed steadfastness of thought which 
... is the absence of distraction, is balance, unperturbed 
mental procedure, calm, the faculty and power of concen- 
tration.’ 3 


The commentaries maintained this teaching as 
handed on by Buddhaghosa : 

* What is samadhi ? It is of many aspects and divers modes 
. . . not to confuse the issues just here, we say it is con- 
centration of good consciousness. In meaning it is the sctmd- 
dhdnarp, ; — the “ thorough-placing-on-to,” that is, on one object 
of consciousness and its concomitants. Its salient mark is 
balance ; its essential propertj^ is the expulsion of wavering, its 
resulting manifestation is impassivity; happy ease is its 
proximate antecedent.’ ^ 

The various channels and modes of samddhi are 
then gone into at length, including jhdna, whether 
induced by self -hypnotism or otherwise. The chief 
of these are subsequently developed in the follow- 
ing ten chapters of Visuddhi-Magga. He concludes 
the chapter in question ^ with a reply to the in- 
quiries ; How is samddhi to he cultivated ? What 
is the advantage gained by its culture? The 
former question is also answered in the ten follow- 
ing chapters. In the eleventh the advantage is 
stated to be fivefold, according to the lower or 
higher aims and modes of culture in each practiser ; 
— present happiness, insight into things ‘ as they 
really have become’ {yathdhhutam), superknow- 
ledge {ahhinfid),'^ rebirth in the Brahma heaven, 
and Nirvana. 

Coming to the more discriminating psycho- 
logical analyses of later scholastics — e.g., in the 
Compendium of Philosophy by Anuruddha-— we 
find that, whereas chittass^ ekaggatd is recognized 
as a constant factor among the seven factors 
present in every unit of conscious activity, samddhi 
is reserved for the whole of a given state of mind 
descrihahle as concentration® and is also ^lled 
‘ ecstatic apperception ’ ^ in states of mystic or 
jhanic rapture. In other words, the factor in 
every act of consciousness which we know as 
‘ selection ’ becomes, when trained and developed, 
the power and faculty {indriya) of samddhi.^ 

samddhi is no more confined to the highest, 
most unworldly aims and activities than is ‘ con- 
centration ’ in English-speaking culture. Nor is it 
right to speak of it as the * sole ’ or even the chief 

1 Nimitta ; see Pmnts of Controversy (PTS), London, 1916, p. 
388. 

2 Majjhimat i. SOI. . ^ 

3 Dhamma’Sangani, §§ 11, 15, tr. m 0. A. F. Rhys Bavids, A 
Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, London, 1900, pp. 


13 f. 17. 

4 'visuddhi-Magga, oh. iii. ; cf. Atthasalinl, p. 118, where he 
cites the figures from the Questions of King MtUnda, i. 60, 
comparing samddhi to the ridgepole of a roof, binding and 
crowning the moral consciousness, and to a king as head and 
nucleus of his armies. , . , ^ 

sOf.art.DHTANA, §s(c). i 

Jb. p. 129, n. 1. 8 Jb. pp. 54 f., 89, n. 4, 129, n. 1. 
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aim of the Buddhist. It is quite essential as a 
means. But the aims and ideals which it made 
possible to realize are reserved by Buddhaghosa 
for the Pahnakkhandha, the third and last section 
of the Vistcddhi-Magga. 

Literature. — A Yogdvaeara's Manual, ed. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, PTS, London, 1S96 (the introduction cites a number of 
passages on samddhi from the canon); A Compendium of 
Philosophy (a Pali Manual of approx. 12th cent. A.D.), tr. S. Z. 
Aung and 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, London, 1910, pp, 16, § 5, 53- 
65, 237, 240. C. A. F- BHYS DAVIDS. 

SAMARITANS. — i. Name. — Those who to- 
day are called Samaritans are but the last little 
remnant of a Jewish sect that for centuries has 
looked upon Mt. Gerizim in Palestine as the one 
rightful place appointed unto it by God for His 
worship. Their name has come to its present 
meaning through several stages of development. 
First of all it was applied to the once famous 
capital of the kingdom of Northern Israel. Then, 
by a natural extension, it was made to include the 
entire district of which this city was the political 
head ; any dweller within this territory might 
properly be called a Samaritan. Finally, through 
NT usage and the practice of early Christian 
writers, the word came to be limited to adherents 
of a particular form of faith. ^ 

2 . Origin. — The origin of the Samaritans is 
veiled in obscurity. The meagre data at our dis- 
posal permit and have received different interpreta- 
tions. According to the Biblical narrative in 
2 K 17-18, their beginning is to be dated from the 
downfall of the kingdom of Northern Israel in 
722 B.c. 

Then it was that ‘ Jahweh removed Israel out of his sight, as 
he spake by the hand of all his servants the prophets. So Israel 
was carried away out of their own land to Assyria, unto this day. 
And the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath and Sepharvaim, 
and placed them in the cities of Samaria instead of the children 
of Israel : and they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities 
thereof’ (2 K 1723f.). Thus it came to pass that Israel was 
removed and that ‘there was none left hut the tribe of Judah 
only’ (cf. 2 K 17i8). 

These diverse imported peoples, settled in the 
devastated land of Israel, were made by Jewish 
teachers to be the progenitors of the Samaritans. 
That such a mixed group should speedily come to 
resemble Israel closely m customs and manner of 
worship was said to be due to the fact that they 
were ‘ lion converts.’ Being menaced by a scourge 
of savage beasts, they found deliverance by wor- 
shipping Jahweh as the God of the land under the 
guidance of a priest, or priests, who were sent back 
from among the captive Israelites.® Meanwhile 
they did not abandon their former idolatrous cults, 

1 The city of Samaria is said to have received its name from 
one Shemer who sold to Omri the site on which the city 
was built (1 k 1624). The term ‘Samaritans’ {Shorneronim, 
DUhD») is found only once in the OT (2 K 1729). Rabbinical 
writers frequently allude to their northern neighbours as 
Cutheans, while Josephus calls them by preference Shechemites, 
They themselves lay claim to the title 'Israel’ or ‘the Children 
of Israel.’ They acquiesce, however, in the name Samaritans, 
giving to it their own interpretation of * observers* or ‘keepers,’ 
namely, of the Law or the Sabbath (i.e. Shomerim, DnD», 
from ^D^). 

2 ‘And so it was, at the beginning of their dwelling there, 
that they feared not the Lord : therefore the Lord sent lions 
among them, which killed some of them. Wherefore they 
spake to the king of Assyria, saying. The nations which thou 
hast carried away, and placed in the cities of Samaria, know 
not the manner of the God of the land : therefore he hath sent 
lions among them, and, behold, they slay them, because they 
know not the manner of the God of the land. Then the king 
of Assyria comnoanded, saying, Carry thither one of the priests 
whom ye brought from thence ; and let them go and dvrell 
there, and let Mm teadi them the manner of the God of the land. 
So one of the priests whom they had carried away from Samaria 
came and dwelt in Beth-el, and taught them how they should 
fear the Lord’ (2 K 172 ^- 28 ). The text fluctuates between the 
singular and plural in its allusion to the priest or priests. It is 
probable that the plural should be retained throughout. 
Josephus (Ant. IX. xiv. 3) makes the danger that threatened 
them to have been a pestilence. 
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for, while ‘they feared Jahweh,’ at the same time 
they ‘ served their own gods, after the manner of 
the* nations from among whom they had been 
carried away ’ (2 K 17^^). 

Two farther OT allusions to the introduction of 
foreign colonists are found in the book of Ezra. 
In the first (4^) the Samaritans make request to 
have part with the returned exiles in rebuilding 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and urge their claim on 
the ground that they worship Jahweh as do the 
Jews, and that they have sacrificed unto Him from 
the time that they were brought into the land by 
Esar-h addon, king of Assyria (681-668 
Further on in the chapter the same people are 
described as belonging to the ‘ nations whom the 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set in 
the city of Samaria, and in the rest of the country 
beyond the river ’ (Ezr 4^^^).^ Both the latter state- 
ments are beset with textual difficulties, but they 
agree with the account of 2 Kings in emphasizing 
the alien origin of the Samaritans. Later Jewish 
tradition perpetuates the same disparaging view 
and uses by preference the term ‘ Cuthean ’ for the 
people of the north.® 

The fall of Israel and the deportation of its 
people are also mentioned in two Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. It appears that Shalmaneser iv. (727-722), 
who began the siege of the city of Samaria, died 
before its completion, and that accordingly the 
glory of the conquest was claimed by his successor, 
Sargon II. (722-705), The latter king says : 

‘ At the beginning- of my reiarn, in my first year . . . Samaria 
I besieged, I captured. 27,21)0 people from its midst I carried 
captive. 60 chariots I took there as an addition to my royal 
force ... I returned and made more than formerly to dwell. 
People from lands which my hands had captured I settled in 
the midst. My officers over them as governors I appointed. 
Tribute and taxes I imposed upon them after the Assyrian 
manner.’ ^ 

The second inscription is of like purport, with an 
added statement to the effect that those who were 
left undisturbed in their homes were permitted to 
retain their possessions.® In the royal enumera- 
tion of the exiles probably only the heads of 
families were counted, and consequently the total 
number of captives may have been much greater ; 
but, even so, this deportation can have affected 
only a small ])erccntage of the entire population.® 
The capital and the larger towns would doubtless 
suffer most, whereas the smaller villages of the 
rural districts would remain largely undisturbed. 
The concern of the Assyrian conqueror would be 
to remove the more inihiential political and re- ! 
ligious leaders. Whether there was a further I 
deportation two years later, when Samaria joined 
in a fruitless uprising against Sargon li., m not 
stated in the surviving fragments of the inscription 
which commemorate.s the event. Accordingly, so 
far as Assyrian records permit any inference, it 
appears that the major portion of the Israelites 
continued to dwell in their own land subject to 
local Assyrian governors. 

1 Josephus, in reporting this incident, states that the king in 
question was Shalmaneser iv. (Ant, xi. ii. 1 ; cf, ICC, ad loc,, 
and Torrey, Bzra Studies, p. 169). 

2 It is probable that the name Osnappar is a corruption, since 
it is not otherwise known to have been borne by any king or 
high official. A widely accepted conjecture would substitute 
Asshurbanipal (668-626 b.c.) on the ground of resemblance and 
because he alone of the later Assyrian kings would be in a 
position to dex>orb colonists from Susa and Elam. Others would 
restore Shalmaneser, a reading that has the support of Lucian's 
text of the LXX (cf. L. W. Batten, The Books of Ezra and 
Eehemtah [7(70], Edinburgh, 191S, p. 172; MPB iiL 634; 
Torrey, p. 169). 

3 Jos. Ant. IX. xiv. 8, xi. iv. 8, vii. 2; Schurer, GJV^ ii. 16, 
note 48, for pass^es in the Mishnah. 

4 KATS, as tr. by G. A. Barton, Archmohgv and the^ Bible, 
Philadelphia, 1916, p. 869. 

5 This at least is the pr^mable meaidng of the passage (%b. 
p. 870). 

5 There is a tradition of much larger dleporbations from Judah. 
Sennacherib speaks of devastating 46 fortified towns of Heaekiah, 
the Judaean, and of leadi^ <^tive 200,160 ‘people, small and 
great, male and female* (KAT^, tr. Barton, p. 878). 


Such a conclusion receives a measure of confir- 
mation from Biblical data. The Chronicler states 
that soon after the fall of Samaria King Hezekiali 
(715 (?)-686 (?) B.c.) sent to all Israel and ‘wrote 
letters also to Ephraim and Manasseh,’ inviting 
them to participate in a great Passover at Jeru- 
salem, with the result that many came from Asher, 
Manasseh, and Zebiilun (2 Ch 30^- ^^). This im- 
plies the continued presence of Israelites in the 
north.^ In the next century the reform of Josiah 
(639-608 B.C.) purged Bethel of its idolatry and 
took away ‘all the houses also of the high places 
that were in the cities of Samaria, which the kings 
of Israel had made to provoke Jahweh to anger ’ 
(2 K 23^®”®®). There is no suggestion in this tradi- 
tion that these high places differed in any particular 
from those in the south, or that the cultus was 
other than that which had been established by the 
kings of Israel. The Chronicler includes Manasseh, 
Ephraim, and ‘ all the remnant of Israel ’ among 
those who contributed to the repairs of the Temple 
in the days of Josiah (2 Ch 34**^; cf. 2 K 22^). In 
the 5th cent, we hear of 80 men who came out of 
Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, bringing offerings 
to the house of Jahweh. They came in the garb of 
mourning, doubtless because of the desolation of 
Jerusalem and the ruin of the Temple (Jer 41®). It 
seems most natural to suppose that these wor- 
shippers were Israelites, and that the former 
relationship to Jerusalem had not yet been inter- 
rupted. To a somewhat later period in the same 
century belongs tlie tradition already discussed, 
that the inhabitants of the north claimed the right 
to co-operate with the returned exiles in the re- 
building of the Temple (Ezr 4^). 

These scattered notices are best understood by 
supposing that the descendants of the Israelites 
continued to live on in the land of their fathers 
and that they are the same people that emerged 
later as the sect of the Samaritans. The loss of 
the Ten Tribes would then be due more to vicissi- 
tudes suffered at home than to deportations. Tlie 
whole religious development of the Samaritans 
requires such an ancestry and would be largely 
inexplicable without it. Kahbinical enactmentH 
appear at times frankly to recognize the true situa- 
tion. A Talmudic booklet {massakheth Knthim) 
dealing with the Samaritans closes as follows : 

‘ When shall we receive them ? When they Kive up their faith 
in Mount Gerizim and acknowledge Jeru)salemancl ih<^ resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Thenceforth he who robs a Samaritan will he 
as he who robs an Israelite.' 2 

Anthropology, working independently, has reachefl 
the same conclusion. H. M. Huxley gives it as 
his judgment that the Samaritans ‘ are to-daj the 
sole, though degenerate, representatives oi the 
ancient Hebrews.’* 

3. The emergence of the Samaritans as an inde- 
pendent religious community. — As to the time ami 
circumstances of the final rupture between the 
Jews and the Northern Israelites there are two 
divergent traditions. 

One rests upon a brief allusion in Neh whore it in 

stated that *one of the sons of Joiada, the son of Eliashib the 
high priest, was son in law to Sanballat the Horonii e : therefore 
I chased him from me. Remember them, O my God, because 
they have defiled the priesthood, and the covenant of the 
priesthood, and of the Iievites.’ 

The second and more explicit tradition is recounted by 
Josephus, who tells us that the schism was occasioned b}* the 
marriage of Manasseh, a brother of the high prie.st Jaddua, to 
an alien wife, namely to Nikaso, the daughter of Sanballat, the 
Persian governor of Samaria. The elders at Jerusalem and the 
high priest demanded that the wife should be divorced, or that 
Manasseh should renounce his sacerdotal rights. Unwilling to 
accept such an alternative, he sought help from his aged father- 

1 Cf. E. L. Curtis and A. A. Madsen, The Books of Chronicles 
(ICC), Edinburgh, 1910, p, 471 fi., and Montgomery, The 
Samaritans, p. 66. 

2 Nutt, A Samaritan Tar gum, p. 172 ; Montgomery, p. 208. 
On the whole attitude of Jewish teachers, cf. Montgomery, pp, 
106-203. 

3 JE X. 670. 
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in-law, who promised to secure for him the dignity and rights 
of the high priesthood in connexion with a temple that should 
be built on Mt. Gerizim. The young priest was likewise assured 
that he should be Sanballat’s successor in temporal power. 
Ultimately the promised religious privileges were gained under 
the sanction of Alexander the Great, who had meanw-hile de- 
feated the Persians at Issus and conquered Syria. Forthwith 
the temple was built and regular worship was established at 
the rival sanctuary.i If Josephus can thus record an incident 
that establishes the legitimacy of the priestly line of the rival 
temple, it is evident that the tradition must have appeared to 
him well founded, for he otherwise gives abundant evidence of 
his hostility towards the Samaritans. It is further stated in 
his account that Manasseh was joined by many priests and 
Levites who had alien wives, and also that other disaffected 
Jews, who from time to time became guilty of breaches of the 
law at Jerusalem, found refuge with the Shechemites.2 

These two accounts have this much in common, 
that each makes mention of the marriage of a 
member of the Jewish high-|)riestly family to the 
daughter of a Sanhallat j but in the former instance 
the priest in question was an unnamed son of 
J oiada and a grandson of the high priest Eliashih, 
while in Josephus he is Manasseh, brother of the 
high priest Jaddua, who was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Thus the incident would 
occur, according to Josephus, in 332-331 B.C., or 
about a century after Nehemiah. Again we note 
that Nehemiah speaks only of the expulsion of the 
offender and gives no hint that this act of dis- 
cipline resulted in the founding of a rival sanctuary 
on Mt. Gerizim, or in any way affected the Samari- 
tans.® Without entering upon a discussion of the 
problem that is thus presented, it may he said that 
the date fixed by Josephus for the schism appears 
to be confirmed by several important facts. First 
in order is the agreement of the Samaritans with 
the Jews in accepting the fully revised and de- 
veloped Pentateuch. Had the separation taken 
place before the sacred documents assumed their 
present form, the Samaritan Bible would almost 
certainly give some evidence of belonging to the 
earlier period. It is further highly significant 
that, so far as we can discover, Samaritan worship 
and ritual from the first conformed closely to 
Jewish rites and practices — a result that could 
hardly have been anticipated if Jewish influence 
had made itself felt only indirectly in the time 
after Nehemiah. A further reason for the later 
dating of the Samaritan schism is furnished by 
the recently discovered Elephantine temple papyrus. 
This document, written in 408-407 B.a, gives no 
suggestion that a state of bitterest enmity existed 
openly between Jews and Samaritans. On the 
other hand, the Jewish community of Egypt can 
appeal with confidence not only to Jerusalem, 
hut also to the political heads of Samaria for assist- 
ance. There is no allusion to a religious head of 
the Samaritans in this connexion, doubtless because 
as yet none existed.^ 

1 Jos. Ant. XI. vii. 2, viii. 2 ij, xi, viii. 2, 7. 

3 In spite of these important differences in detail, it is quite 
generally believed that both accounts must refer to the same 
experience. Usually a way out of the difficulty is sought by 
making Josephus to he in error as to the date. It is assumed 
that Nehemiah's stringent reform in the matter of marriage 
must have been the immediate occasion of the violent rupture 
between Jews and Samaritans. On the other hand, it is 
coming to be recognized that Josephus is here following an 
independent source which ought not to be discarded too hasuily. 
It is not easy to discover any valid reason why his narrative 
may not be essentially correct, barring a few details that may 
have been borrowed from Nehemiah (of. C. Steuernagel, SK 
Ixxxii. [1909] 6, and Handkomnuntar zum AT, Gottingen, 1900, 
iii. 276; B. Stade and A. Bertholet, Bibl. Theol. des AT, 
Tubingen, 1905-11, ii. 27 f.)- Torrey would hold the Chronicler 
responsible for our difficulty, on the supposition that he has 
fashioned the passage in Nehemiah in such a way as to reflect 
later events (pp. 330 f., 235, 249). It was desired to show 
thereby how Nehemiah had dealt with a case precisely like that 
of Manasseh. It is urged by Torrey with much cogency that, if 
the great patriot Nehemiah had been connected in written 
tradition with the Samaritan secession, the facts would not 
have been forgotten in Jerusalem. No more would the name of 
the high priest in whose time the momentous event occurred 
have been lost to memory, 

4 The jEaephantine papyrus is an appeal from a military ^lony 
of Egyptian Jews and is addressed to Bagoses (Bagohi), the 


Whether the final separation between Jndsea 
and Samaria dates from the days of Alexander 
the Great, or whether it came earlier, we may 
suppose that it was the culmination of an antagon- 
ism that had long existed. Henceforth the enmity 
was intense, as is made evident by the few mani- 
festations of it that can still be traced in the 
centuries immediately following and in NT times. 
During the 3rd cent, we have the testimony of 
the Chronicler, whose attitude is shown by the 
way in which he idealizes Eehoboam and his 
successors, thereby throwing Israels apostasy 
into darker relief.^ He denies to them the right 
of being regarded as a part of the people of God 
(2 Ch 13® 25'^). As for their successors, the 
Samaritans, they are idolaters and self-confessed 
aliens (Ezr 4^^*). In the opening years of the 2nd 
cent. Jesus Sirach (c. 180 B.c.) voices a like repro- 
bation. For him, too, the Samaritans are a ‘no 
nation,’ a foolish (or godless) people that dwell 
in Shechem (50®®^* At the opening of the 
Christian era the traditional hatred flashed out 
in deeds of violence,® and at all times there 
existed a dangerous tenseness of feeling (Jn 4® 8^®, 
Lk 

4 . Later history. — Of the experiences of the 
Samaritans in the disturbed period following the 
death of Alexander we have little reliable informa- 
tion; but that they sufiered severely, as the tide 
of war swept backward and forward through their 
land, may he accepted as certain. During the 
troubled years of tne 3rd and 2nd centuries B.C. 
doubtless not a few of them found their way to 
Egypt as emigrants or captives, and became the 
nucleus of the colonies that existed later at 
Alexandria and Cairo. Meanwhile the province 
of Samaria, by virtue of its geographical position 
and accessibility, was open to foreign influences. 
Under the Syrians the city of Samaria continued 
to he a Gentile centre and the seat of civil admini- 
stration, as it had been during Persian supremacy. 
The Samaritans apparently escaped extreme per- 
secution during this early period. This is to be 
attriWted to the fact that they were not disturbed 
as were the Jews by party factions, and that they 
held aloof from political movements. However, 
2 Mac ( 52 ®^- 6®) implies that in the 2nd cent, they 
were included by Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
repressive measures employed by him against the 
Jew's.® Hellenizing influences may well have 
served to consolidate them more and more and to 


ersian governor of Judaea. The petitioners desire permission, 
r assistance in gaining permission, to rebuild their temple of 
ahweh which had been destroyed by their adversaries three 
ears previously. In the course of the letter we learn that an 
arlier application has been made to the governor, and that at 
tie same time letters of like purport had been dispatched to 
he high priest in Jerusalem and to influential Jewish leaders, 
ince no replies had been received, the request to the governor 
ras renewed, and it was added that an appeal for assistance 
ras likewise being forwarded to Dalajah and Shelemjah, the 
ons of Sanhallat the governor of Samaria (cf. Barton, p. 387 ff.). 
'he papyrus proves that there was a governor named Sanballat 
ffio was in office in 407 b.o., and in so far corroborates the 
arrative of Neh 1828. it is quite possible, however, that a 
randson of this man, bearing the same name, may have been 
a authority at the time of Alexander (this is the view of 
'orrey, 330 f. ; cf. also pp. 824 and 316 f., and Steuernagel, 

? K 1221-24, 2 Oh 134-12 and 1 K 153- 4, and see 

tade-Bertholet, ii. 76f. ^ r. 

2 The authenticity of these verses was questioned by 
idersheim, but they are now generally accepted (cf. R. Smend, 
yie Weish^it des Jems Sirach erkldrt, Berlin, 1906, p. 491). 
'’arious OT passages have been thought without sufficient 
eason to contain references of like purport to the Samaritans, 
levne so interpreted Is 65 and 66 I -22 (Jewish Religious Life 
'ter the ExiU, New York, 1898, p. 25 f.), but a more probable 

, /Qf, Montgomery, p. 70 f.). 

^Tii. xii.3; chGt/FSil.!?. 


terpretation can be sugg , 

3 Jos. AnJb. xvin. ii. 2, xx. vi., ^ 

4 Jos. Ant. xn. i„ xiii. iii. 4. ^ ^ 

5 Josephus charges the Samantans with a lapse from mth 
ider Antiochus iv. ; hut this accusation may have been bora 

Jewish prejudice, since their subsequent history seems to 
sprove the charge (Ant. xn. v. 6). 
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mark them off from the other inhabitants of the 
district as a distinct sect. In any event it was 
during this obscure period that they came to wear 
the aspect under which we know them in later days. 

A new crisis in Samaritan history was brought 
about by the remarkable rise of the Maccabsean 
princes of Judma. These leaders gradually ex- 
tended their conquests northward until they not 
only mastered Shechem and Mt. Gerizim, but also 
captured and destroyed the city of Samaria itself. 
Once established, the Jewish dominion continued, 
with one or two possible interruptions, down to the 
days of Pompey and Roman supremacy (63 B.C.). 
At the time of the destruction of the teniple on Mt. 
Gerizim by John Hyrcanus in 128 we can 

well believe that the Samaritans were called upon 
to endure other hardships besides the loss of the 
place and privileges of worship. Roman dominion 
must have brought most welcome release from the 
oppression of their hated Jewish rivals. For a 
time they once again enjoyed a position of relative 
religious independence, which was not disturbed 
when they passed under the rule of Herod and 
then of Archelaus. 

Very little is known of the part played by the 
Samaritans in the Jewish w^ar of A.D. 66-70. Quite 
probably they held aloof or acted independently, 
since they could hardly bring themselves to co- 
operate with their Jewish adversaries, even though 
they might have little liking for the tyranny of 
unprincipled Roman officials. ^ A portion of the 
sect took part in a fanatical uprising that was 
quelled by Vespasian with much bloodshed in 
A.D. 67.® In the centuries immediately following 
the Jewish war there are traditions or measures 
of repression and persecution under the direction 
of the Roman authorities ; ^ but, through all these 
trying ordeals, the Samaritans seem to have 
remained loyal to their faith. 

There was a brighter period of considerable 
material prosperity, as well as of intellectual and 
religious awakening, in the 4th cent, under the 
leadership of the national hero Baba Rabba. 
Marqah, who is honoured by the Samaritans as 
their greatest theolo^an, lived somewhat later in 
the same century.® For the most part, however, 
Samaritan history under the Christian emperors 
is a tale of disaster. Repeated fanatical outbreaks 
were forcibly repressed and severest penalties were 
inflicted. Often these took the form of drastic 
legal restraint and the abrogation of civil and 
religious rights. Finally, in A.D. 529 Justinian 
quelled a formidable uprising with a harshness 
from which the Samaritans never recovered . Many 
were killed, othei's fled, and still others aposiatizetl. 

Whether a second Samaritan temple was built 
after the destruction of the first by John 
Hyrcanus in 128 B.C. is not certainly known. By 
some scholars it is supposed that the Romans did 
permit such a restoration in the 2nd cent, A.D. as 
a reward for aid given by the Samaritans in 
suppressing the rebellion of the Jews under Bar 
Kokhba (A.D. 132-135). This second temple, it 
is thought, was finally destroyed in A.D. 484.® 

1 J 08 . Ant. xm. ix, 1, BJ t. ii. e. 

^ The recall and banishment of Pontius Pilate in a.3>. 86 was 
brought about by an unwarranted attack that he had made 
upon a company of Samaritan pilgrims that had assembled at 
the call of a false prophet (Jos. Ant. xnii. iv. 1, 2). See also 
the reference given above to the recall of Cumanus (i&. xx. vi., 
BJ n. xii. 1-7). 

* Jos. BJ 111 . vii, 32. 4 Of. Honto-omery, p. 89 f, 

5 Of. Montgomery, p. 294 f. ; Oowley, JE x. 677. 

« So Oowley, JE x. 672, on the basis of Chronicon Paschale, 
Chron. Abu*l Fathy and Ohroti. AM&r. On the other hand, 
Procopius, deJ[Sdifidi$, v. 7, states that there was no rebuilding 
of the temple. A temple is depicted upon early coins of 
Neapolis, but doubtless it is the one built by Hadrian and 
dedicated to the Most High Jupiter (GJVS L 051, note X8 j cf, 
Monteomery, p. 91, note 36). The first Christian church on 
Mt. Gerizim was built in a.d. 484. 


Under Muhammadan supremacy the Samaritans 
had to endure their share of oppression and suffer- 
ing. Small surviving groups came to be distributed 
through the larger cities of Palestine. Outside of 
Nablus, the most important and influential was 
settled at Damascus.^ All these communities have 
long since disappeared, and to-day the sole survivors 
are found at Nablus, where their numbers have 
steadily decreased.® 

5 . Religious beliefs. — The faith of the Samaritans 
was Jewish monotheism, and there is nothing to 
indicate that it was influenced in any fundamental 
way by infusions from pagan religions. It has 
rather every appearance of being an arrested 
development of Judaism. The Samaritan canon 
included only the Pentateuch, which was supposed 
to be the sole source and standard for faith and 
conduct. The vital spiritual element, which was 
represented in Judaism by the prophets, was largely 
lacking. The writings of the prophets of Northern 
Israel were not received, and would have been lost 
had they not been kept by the Jews. Modifica- 
tions in creed came for the most part through a 
process of accretion under outside influences and 
not through a living development from within. 
The dominant trait of Samaritanism was a con- 
servative and tenacious adherence to traditional 
belief. This characteristic can be traced even in 
the heretical movements that are treated in art. 
Sects (Samaritan). 

In doctrinal achievement the Samaritans seem 
to have reached a climax in the 4th cent, of the 
Christian era in the work of Marqah. The 
essential articles of their faith had, however, 
become fixed earlier during periods of which we 
have only the most meagre information. Under 
the Muslims in the 11 th cent, there was an epoch 
of some little literary activity, and still another 
in the 14th cent., while Phmelias (Finias) was 
high priest, but neither era seems to have resulted 
in any material contribution to theology. Declin- 
ing numbers and the struggle for existence are 
perhaps largely accountable for this lack of in- 
tellectual fruitfulness. At the same time, even 
under favourable conditions, the Samaritans appear 
never to have shown any theological originality 
that w^as at all comparable to that manifcHted in 
Judaism. They were distinguisheil rather at all 
times by a rigid, if not turbulent, persinteuce in 
their ancestral faith. This <larker si<ie is some- 
what relieved by the brighter pi<auro of their 
responsiveness to noble impulses that is presented 
in the NT. 

(a) God . — The monotheistic conb'ssiou, * There 
is no God but the One ’ ("ina aVa nSx n'V), is an over- 
recurring refrain in Samaritan liturgies. It was 
with this formula, elaborated and adapted in 
various ways, that they opposed Christian teach- 
ing and (xnostic speculation. In all tjaniaritan 
literature a constant theme is the unity of God 
and His absolute holiness and righteousne.ss. Ho 
is usually conceived of as .spirit, and there are few 
expressions that suggest His localization. In 
Marqah there is a tendency towards the hyposta- 
tization of the divine attributes, but this cannot 
be said to be characteristic of Samaritanism. The 
avoidance of anthropomorphic and anthropopathic 
expressionsis more marked in the Samaritan Taigum 
than in that of the Jews. At times, however, as in 
the account of the giving of the Law, the Biblical 
narrative is closely followed, and it is taught that 
God wrote the Tables with His own hand and gave 
them to Moses (Ex 31^®). The disinclination to 
ascribe to God any form of sensuous activity is prob- 

1 On Samaritan mscriptions that have been found in Damascus, 
Of. iSITAir xxxix. C1903J 1271. ; MM DP g, 1902, no. 6. 

3 In 1163 Benjamin of Tudela speaks of 1000 still clinging to 
the sacred mountain, whereas now there are fewer than 200, 
who live in a special quarter of the city of IKablus. 
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abl^ accountable for the failure of the Samaritans 
to follow the Jews in developing a doctrine of 
divine fatherhood, since otherwise such a concep- 
tion would be in accord with their exaltation of His 
mercy and loving-kindness. The utterance of the 
ineffable name of Jahweh was avoided by them as 
by the Jews, but it was written without hesitation.^ 

(6) The Law , — ^The one sacred book of the 
Samaritans was the Pentateuch, which, they 
believed, embodied the supreme revelation of the 
divine will. They taught that it was most inti- 
mately associated with the being of God, and they 
accorded it the highest veneration. To-day the 
surviving Samaritans have one particular roll 
which they cherish with jealous care,_ and for 
which they claim a great antiquity. ^ Their version 
of the Law differs from the current Hebrew text 
in numerous details, but variants of real material 
importance are comparatively few.® One instance 
of particular interest is Dt 27^ (cf. Jos 8®°), where 
the Samaritan version makes Moses command the 
building of an altar on Mt. Gerizim, and not on 
Mt. Ebal, as in the Hebrew. The charge is often 
made against the Samaritans that they have 
tampered with the text of the passage^, but there 
is even greater likelihood of an alteration of the 
original reading on the part of the Jews.® At the 
close of the Decalogue in Ex 20^^ and Dt 6’^^ the 
present Samaritan text also has an added command 
to build an altar and offer sacrifices on-Mt. Gerizim. 

The Samaritans were always extremely punc- 
tilious in the observance of the Law. Even their 
Jewish opponents recognized their excessive zeal 
regarding certain commandments. Eabbi Simon, 
the son of Gamaliel, is reported to have said, 
‘Every command the Samaritans keep, they are 
more scrupulous in observing than Israel.’® The 
moral side of the Law was emphasized by the 
Samaritans, and they were less inclined to theo- 
retical speculation regarding its precepts than were 
the Jews. 

(c) Moses . — Something of the sanctity of the Law 
itself was made by the Samaritans to attach to 
Moses, through whom the Law was revealed. He 
is for them the one incomparable prophet and 
apostle of God. Their Targum in Dt 34^®, by a 
change of reading, affirms that none shall rise like 
unto him.*^ None indeed will be needed, for ail 
things were shown to him in the Holy Mount. 
There appears to be no particular glorification of 
his death, but the story of his birth was much 
embellished and at times took a form that implied 
pre-existence or a unique creation. His eflScacy as 
mediator and intercessor is highly extolled in later 
liturgies. Doubtless the advances over Jewish 
tradition in his exaltation are to be attributed in 
large measure to Christian and Muhammadan 
influences, Wt an additional motive may be found 
in the fact that the Samaritan Bible did not include 
a prophetic canon. A measure of compensation 
for this very serious lack was found in thus vener- 
ating Moses, not alone as giver of the Law, but 
also as the full and perfect embodiment of the 


iln reading they substitute for Jahweh ‘the Name’ (ND^). 
The malicious charge that they worshipped a God Ashima 
(kD'B'N, 2 K 1730) may possibly have come from this practice 
(cf." Peterraann, PRE^ xiii. 372). Equally false was the claim 
that the Samaritans had a dove-cult (cf. tb. ; Montgomery, p. 
320 f.). For the great variety of names and titles given to God 
by the Samaritans, see Montgomery, p. 214 f. 

2 They affirm that it was copied by Abishua, the son of 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron. This tradition 
appears first in the 14th cent. (Abu’l Fath), and consequently 
the MS in question may be somewhat older. 

8 A brief analysis of the Samaritan variants from the Hebrew 
is given by E. Konig, HDB v. 68-72. 

4 Of. Montgomery, p. 235. r 7 -^ .j -i; 

5 oL Torrey, p. 322 ff. ; E. Me 3 '^er, Jhe Israeliten und Hire 
Nachbarstami^, Halle, 1906, p. 545 ff. 

6 Of. Montgomery, p. 170. 

7 It was held that Dt 1815 referred to Joshua alone. 


prophetic ideal. For them the Messiah, the 
Hestorer, was a figure of lesser importance. 
Abraham likewise did not play the same signifi- 
cant part that was assigned to him in Jewish 
teaching, and much the same may be said of 
Aaron, and this too in spite of the dominance of 
priestly influence among the Samaritans. The 
patriarchs and early leaders did receive, however, 
a considerable measure of honour, and there was a 
doctrine of the merits of the Fathers, as in the case 
of the Jews. 

{d) Mt. Gerizim . — The claim that Mt. Gerizim 
was the one rightful centre for the worship of 
Jahweh continued to be the chief cause of the 
bitterest strife with the Jews. The issue was 
clearly stated by the woman of Samaria : ‘ Our 
fathers worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say, 
that in Jerusalem is the place where men ought to 
worship’ (Jn 4^®). However favourably disposed 
towards the Samaritans large-minded Jewish 
teachers might be at times, the claim for the 
sanctity of Mt. Gerizim always remained an in- 
superable and divisive dogma.^ In seeking to 
substantiate the extravagant claims for this 
mountain it was possible to point to many sacred 
associations gathering about its summit and the 
immediate locality. Abraham, Jacob, and Joshua 
had worshipped here; the bones of Joseph were 
buried near at hand ; and the Samaritan Scriptures 
recorded a special command given through Moses 
to build an altar on this spot.^ With such a real 
basis of tradition it was not difficult to devise 
further sanctions by identifying Gerizim with 
Bethel, by making it to be the site of the garden 
of Eden, the place where altars were built by 
Adam, Seth, and Noah, the spot of Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac, the mountain which was still 
shadowed by the presence of God, and to which at 
last the tabernacle was to be restored. Even when 
its temple had been destroyed, the Samaritans 
still clung devotedly to its slopes ; and, whenever 
the way was open, they celebrated their chief 
festivals near the site of their former sanctuary.® 

(e) The Messiah . — The expectation of a coming 
Messiah was doubtless cherished by the Samaritans 
at an early date, notwithstanding the fact that 
such a doctrine does not properly fall within the 
limits of Pentateuchal teachings. While the 
beginning of the hope is undoubtedly to be 
attributed to Jewish influence, its later develop- 
ment must have been greatly stimulated by the 
successive hardships and calamities through which 
the Samaritans were called to pass. Their Targum 
is silent on the subject, but we have evidence in 
Jn 4 for the existence of the belief in definite form 
in the last Christian century. This testimony is 
confirmed by the ready response of the Samaritans 
to the claims of a Messianic pretender in the days 
of Pontius Pilate.** In the 2nd cent. Justin Martyr 
ascribes Messianic hopes to the Samaritans as well 
as to the Jews,® while in the 4th cent, we have in 
Marqah testimony to the same fact. The first 
extended treatment of the subject comes, however, 
from the 14th cent, and, consequently, after an 
interval that leaves large opportunity for develop- 
ment ; but, even so, the primitive character of the 
hope is apparent when it is compared with Jewish 
and Christian views. 

The name given by the Samaritans to their 
Messiah is Taheb, ‘ Restorer.’ ® His office was to 

1 Of. citation above from Massehheth KutTiimy p. 162^. 

2 Dt 27^ ; cf. previous statement and the note regarding the 

3 For a considerable time during the 18th and 19th centuries 
they were denied all access to the mountain, and the same was 
doubtless true of earlier periods. 

4 Jos. Ant. xviii. iv. 1-2. 5 Apol. i. 53. 

6 Most probably 3nn (nnnn) is derived from the Aramaic 
root ain=Heb. For a discussion of the various meanings 
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bring in for Israel the age of divine favour, and to 
restore the Tabernacle and its services to Mt. 
Gerizim. It was expected that he would be of 
the house of Joseph and that he would live for 
1 10 years. He apparently was not thought of as 
divine, but ranked in importance below Moses. 
After his death and burial there was to come a 
culmination of evil, and, following this, the day of 
judgment. In due course of time various passages 
from the Pentateuch were interpreted in such a 
manner as to support the doctrine of the Taheb.^ 

if) Angels, — There are repeated allusions in early 
Christian writers to Samaritan disbelief in angels.^ 
But such statements must be received with caution, 
since the angelic messengers of the Pentateuch 
can never have been altogether overlooked. 
Furthermore, a belief in an order of higher spiritual 
beings is attested with certainty for the 4th cent, 
by the first Samaritan literary remains. And this 
witness is confirmed by their Targum, which often 
substitutes the mention of an angel for the name 
of God. Thus it states that man was made in the 
image of angels, that an angel spake to Moses 
from the bush, that Enoch was not, for the angels 
took him. Originally Samaritan teaching on this 
subject may have been akin to that of the Sad- 
ducees, but with the passing years it was doubtless 
variously modified. It shoula be added that, while 
the existence of angels, both good and bad, was an 
accepted article of belief, these intermediate agents 
never played the important part with the Samari- 
tans that was assigned to them in later Judaism 
and Muhammadanism. 

{g) Eschatology, — The Samaritan doctrine of the 
future is known to us only in its later develop- 
ments. It is safe to conjecture that the earliest 
views were identical with those of the least pro- 
gressive Judaism of the day. There was the 
expectation of the Great Day of the Lord, a day of 
vengeance and recompense.^ Starting with the 
belief that this was to bring national vindication, 
they probably advanced, as did the Jews, to the 
thought of individual reward for the righteous. 
Such a teaching is found in the 4th cent, in 
Marqah, who cherishes the hope of the resurrection 
and the future life. Accordingly, the assertion of 
early Jewish and Christian writers that the Sam- 
aritans were without such a belief is not true for 
this period, whatever may have been the case 
earlier. Paradise was usually pictured as a trans- 
figured Gerizim. The wicked, on the other hand, 
were to he burned with fire. The possibility of 
repentance after death seems not to have been cut 
oft altogether, at least not for the faithful Avho 
may die in their sins, since for such there are 
prayers of intercession.^ The Taheb, at his 
coming, was to usher in a new age of tlivine 
favour {EachtMa^ nmm or p3n= Arabic Eklhmm) 
and thus bring to an end the present period of 
God’s displeasure {Fanutha^ nnus). According to 
the Samaritans, this had continued from the day 
when Eli forsook Mt. Gerizim and established a 
sanctuary at Shiloh, thus inaugurating the schism 
of the Jews. In general it should be noted that 
eschatological speculation did not play the im- 
portant part with the Samaritans that it did with 
the post-Exilic Jews, especially in their later 
apocalypses, nor did it ever have the prominent 
place that it occupies in Muhammadan teaching. 

that ]^ve been proposed for the name, of. Cowley, Exp, 5th 
ser., i. 161 ff. ; Mon%om€Kry, p. 245 £E!., and the literature tliere 
cited. 

1 Of. Montgomery, p. 247 f. s e.p., Bpiphanius, Maer, be. 

3 0^; dV (Dt 823S). By a change of reading (ouV for 
this passage was made to support a doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments. ‘TiU the JOayof Vengeance; till the rimes 
when their foot shall slide ' (of. Cowley, JQR viii. 569 ff.: 
Montgomery, p. 24W. 

4 Of. Cowley, in JE and in JQR, Uea, cUt, 


(h) Festivals , — We have no account of the earliest 
festival observances of the Samaritans, but there is 
no reason to suppose that there was any radical 
departure from Jewish practice, not at least in so 
far as this usage was sanctioned by the Pentateuch 
(cf. Lv 25). After the destruction of the temple on 
Mt. Gerizim sacrifices were offered only in connexion 
with the Passover. For a considerable time the 
Samaritans have been wont to keep this festival on 
a little plot of ground which they have been able to 
acquire some distance below and to the west of the 
summit of the mountain where their temple once 
stood. Here they encamp with elaborate equip- 
ment and in muen comfort for the celebration of 
the Passover and the feast of unleavened bread. 
No longer do they fear the enemies that formerly 
made such a protracted sojourn dangerous. Seven 
lambs have usually been sacrificed in recent years. 
After having been offered and dressed wdth due 
ceremony, they are roasted for several hours in a 
heated pit and then are hastily eaten with un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs. All bones and 
remnants, together with the utensils that have 
been used in the service, are straightway burned. 
Everything is supi)osed to he done in exact accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Law (Ex 12).^ 

The feast of I’entecost was kept as the anniver- 
sary of the giving of the Law. The solemn fast of 
the Day of Atonement was observed with greater 
strictness than by the Jews. Not even children 
under seven were exexxipted from this fast, but only 
nursing infants. Conversation was forbidden, and 
from sunrise to sunset the day was spent in fasting, 
vigil, and the reading of the Pentateucli and the 
liturgy.® In connexion with the major celebrations 
of the Passover of Unleavened Bread, Pentecost, 
and Tabernacles, there were sacred processions up 
Mt. Gerizim whenever this was p 08 .sible. Special 
liturgical services, made up largely of ciUitions 
from the Pentateuch, were elaborated in the course 
of time for these and for lesser occasions. 

The saoredness of the Sabbath seems always to 
have been rigorously guarded by the Samaritfins. 
They allowed no Sabbath day’s journey or kindred 
exceptions, but remained at home except for attend- 
ance at the synagogue. The Law was portioned 
out for reading at their Sabbath .Hervi<'.es in such a 
way as to include the whole Ptmtateuch during tlie 
year.^ 

(i) Tlie priesthood, — ^T'he central imporUinm of the 

f riesthood among the Samaritans is noteworthy, 
t appeal's that from earlioHt tinicH tlio high priest 
and those a.Hsociated wdth him have dominated the 
community. It is said that in 1623-24 sin'cessors 
in the line of Aaron died out, and that siiuje that 
time the office has been filled by those who are 
sprung from the tribe of Levi, being descemhid 
from the house of Uzziel, son of Kohath. In biter 
days, at lemst, the Samaritan wilondar was calcul- 
ated semi-annually by the high priest for an 
ensuing period of six months, and delivered to 
the people at two aasemblies hehl 60 <lays 

before the first of Nisan and the first of Tishri 
respectively.^ On these occasion-s the half-shekel 
rescribed by the Law (Ex 30^®^*) was supposed to 
e paid to the high priest. These payriients, to- 
gether with the tithes, made up the major part of 
his very slender income.® 

6. Writingrs.— (a) PentateticA.— The Samaritan Pentateuch 
was known t o early Jewish and Christian writers, but later 

I Among the earlier accounts of the Passover ceremony that 
by the German Orientalist Petermann is partlanlariy valuable. 
He was present in 1853, and has recorded his observations in 
R&isen im Orient, Leipzig, 1860, i. 260-292, and in PHEi xiii, 
878 fl. The present writer has described the Passover of 1903 in 
JBJbxxM [1903] pt. ii. 18T-X94, and in ZOPVxvll [1904] 194. 
For recent articles of importance see PalasUnajahrbwh, viiL 
[Beriin, 19181, ed. G. Palman. 

3 ppm xiii, 382. 3 jqp vil. 184-140. 

4 PREX xiii. m ; JQR vii, 127. s PMBi xiii. ^i82. 
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seems to have been altogether overlooked, until it was redis- 
covered and brought to the attention of the modern world by- 
Pietro della Valle in 1616. It is written in the Hebrew language 
and with a script resembling the most ancient Hebrew char- 
acters. The urgent need of a critical text is now at last being 
supplied by the splendid edition of August Freiherr von Gall.i 
There are some indications of the existence of an early Greek 
version of the Samaritan Pentateuch, but no MSS of such a 
translation are known to survive, ! 

The paraphrase of the Pentateuch in the vernacular Aramaic 
known as the Samaritan Targmn is doubtless of a very early 
date, although we have no reliable information as to its begin- 
ning. Quite possibly it may go back ultimately to the^ same 
traditional oral Aramaic rendering as is represented in the 
Jewish Targum of Onqelos.2 Its aim was to reproduce the 
original Hebrew text with a slavish literalness, and consequently 
the study of the Targum has not thus far yielded any consider- 
able results for Samaritan teaching. The language of the work 
is important because it represents the particular form of the 
Aramaic dialect that was in current use among the Samaritans 
in the period of their greatest vigour. Their earliest and most 
important surviving literary productions are written in this 
language, which, however, differed but little from other dialects 
of Palestinian Aramaic. 3 An edition of this Targum was begun 
by Peterinann and subsequently completed by 0. Vollers.-^ 

Under Muslim supremacy, with the passing of the Aramaic 
vernacular, the Targum was superseded by an Arabic version 
of the Pentateuch which recent investigators have concluded 
dates from the 11th century. This, too, is marked by a pains- 
taking adherence to the original Hebrew. 

(&) Cormnentaries ,^ — Of the expository and controversial 
literature of the Samaritans very little has survived,^ and what 
existe is, for the most part, in MS form. A Midrashic work of 
Marqah in Samaritan Aramaic, belonging probably to the 4th 
cent. A.D., treats of a variety of topics and of Scriptural passages 
that were of particular interest to the_ author. Of the later 
commentaries in Arabic that by Ibrahim ibn Yaqub (15th or 16th 
cent.) on the first four books of the Pentateuch is the most 
important. ,, 

(c) Doubtless the most significant feature of the 
worship of the Samaritans was always the reading of the Law, 
To this there came to be added at an early date the use of 
prayers, hymns, and responses, made up in large measure of 
Scriptural phrases. The earliest existing coUection of such 

material is the Defter (‘the Book,' Arab, J> Gtr. Si^Qipa), 

which dates from the 4th cent, and consists for the most part 
of compositions of Marqah and of a certain Amram, who was 
probably his father.6 The language is Aramaic, and this dialect 
continues to be used for liturgical compositions down to the 
14th cent., when it is superseded by a decadent form of 
Hebrew. During the llth and 12th centuries the Defter was 
extended by the inclusion of later prayers and hymns, and the 
same thing took place again in the 14th cen-bury. In the last- 
named period the new developments in the liturgy were due to 
the inspiring influence of Phinehas ben Joseph (1308--63). 
Special services for the several feasts and fasts were now 
arranged, and, with various modifications and elaborations, 
they have continued to be used down to the present time. In 
all this progress the influence of Jewish -teaching and practice 

is clearly discernible.7 

(d) Chronicles,^As historical records the Samaritan Chronicles 
have little value. They are relatively late, vague, and contra- 
dictory, but it is possible that they have preserved at times 
older sources.8 An Arabic book of Joshua covering the period 
from the last days of Moses to the 4th cent, is thought to be a 
compilation going hack to the 13th century.9 There is a 
Chronicle called Ml-thoUdeh (Et-taulideh) which was begun by 
Eleazar ben Amram in the 12th cent. (1149-50), continued by 
Jacob ben Ishmael, a priest of Damascus, in the 14th cent. 
(1346-47), and brought down to modern times, probably by 
Jacob hen Aaron in 1869-60.10 It is written in Samaritan 
Hebrew, with an Arabic translation, and covers the period from 
Adam to the present. Its most valuable feature is the state- 
ment of each successive writer regarding the genealogy of the 
high priests and leading Samaritan families of his day. 


1 Giessen, 1914 ; three parts, including Gen., Ex., and Lev., 
have thus far been received in America. 

2 So Cowley, JE x. 677. 3 Cf. Kautzsch, PRE^ xvn. 438. 

4 Pentatenchus Samaritanus, Berlin, 1872-91. 

5 Cf. Cowley, JE x. 677 f. ; Montgomery, pp. 294-297. 

6 A full collection of liturgical texts, ed. Cowley, was 

published in two vols. by the Clarendon Press in 1909. The 
introduction describes the MSS used, and collects the known 
facts regarding the several authors of liturgical compositions, 
together with genealogical tables. There is also a glossary of 
the Aramaic texts and grammatical notes supplementmg the 
treatment of Petermann in his Brevis Lingum Samantance 
Grammatical forming pt. iii. of the Porta Lm^uarum Orient- 
aZmm (Leipzig, 1873). . , .. 

7 Cf. Cowley, The Samaritan Liturgy, il pp. xx-xxv, JQR 
vii. 121ff. 

8 Cf. Montgomery, p. 308 ff. wv?. „ 

9T G J. i\\yry\io\\,CfhronicmSamaritanum . . . cuititulus 

est Uber Josuce, Leyden, 1848; O. T. Crane, Samaritan 
Chronicle or the Book of Joshua, New York, 1890. , , 

10 Published by A. Neuhauer, in JA, 1869, p. 386, and Heiden- 
heim, Vierteljahrsschrift, iv. [1871] 347 ff. 


The Chronicle of Ahu'l Path is one of the fruits of the 
renaissance of the 14th century. It is written in Arabic and is 
compiled from earlier sources. The original author brought hia 
account dovra to the time of Muslim supremacy, and in some 
MSS there are continuations by later hands.i 

The Chronicle Adler, so named from its publisher, was com- 
piled in Hebrew from earlier sources in 1900.^ 

(e) Letters. — Finally, mention should be made of the corre- 
spondence that has been carried on between the Samaritans and 
European scholars during the last 300 years. Two letters, one 
from Shechem and one from a Samaritan in Cairo, were sent to 
Joseph Scaliger in the year 1689 in response to inquiries previ- 
ously made by him.3 In the next century Samaritan letters 
were received by Eobert Huntington, afterwards bishop of 
Raphoe, and by Hiob Ludolf, the German Orientalist, while in 
the 19th cent, there was a particularly valuable correspondence 
with de Sacy. Within the last half century less important 
letters have been sent, among others to Kautzsch, Cowley, and 
Montgomery.4 

Literature. — ^Many of the more important works have been 
mentioned throughout the article. A full Samaritan biblio- 
graphy is given by J. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, the 
Earliest Jewish Sect : their History, Theology and Literature, 
Philadelphia, 1907, pp. 322-346 ; cf. also A. E. Cowley, EBi iv. 
4264 f., JE X. 681 ; J. H. Petermann, Reisen im Orient, 
Leipzig, 1860, i. 233 ff., 260 ff. ; PEA’i xiii. 359-391 ; J. Mills, Three 
Months’ Residence at Nahlus, and an Account of the Modern 
Samaritans, London, 1864; J. W. Nutt, Fragments of a 
Samaritan Targum, edited from a Bodleian Manuscript, with 
an Introd. containing a Sketch of Samaritan Hist., Dogma, 
and Literature, do. 1874 ; M. Heidenheim, inDeutsdie Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir englisch-theologische Forschung und Eritib, i. 
[1864]-iv. [1871] ; L. Wreschner, Samaritanische Traditionen 
mitgeteilt und nach ihrer geschichtl. Entwichelung untersucht, 
Berlin, 1888; I. Taglicht, Die Kuthder als Beobachter des 
Gesetzes nach talmudischen Quellen nebst Berucksichtigung der 
samaritanischen Correspondenz und Liturgie, Erlangen, 1888 ; 
A. E. Cowley, The Samaritan Liturgy, 2 vols., Oxford, 1909 ; 
JE, EBi, and EBr’A, s.v. ‘Samaritans'; JQR vii. [1894] 121 ff., 
viii. [1896] 562 ff., xvi. [1904] 474 ff.; Exp, 5th ser,, i. [1896] 
161 ff.; E. Kautzsch, PRES, s.v. * Samaritaner ’ ; C. C. 
Torrey, Ezra Studies, Chicago, 1910. 

Warren J. Moulton. 

SAMBATYON (or SABBATION).— The Sam- 
batyon, a mythical river which, according to some 
narratives, runs on six days and rests on the 
seventh, and, according to others, runs only every 
seventh day, is mentioned in several of the 
mediaeval Lost Ten Tribes legends. Its situation 
varies from Caucasia in the north to Arabia in the 
south, and from India and even China in the east 
to Ethiopia in the west. The river, although it 
had then no mystical or Ten Tribes associations, is 
first mentioned by Josephus. 

I ‘ It runs in the middle between Arcea, belonging to Agrippa's 
kingdom, and Raphanea . . . when it runs, its current is 
strong, and has plenty of water ; after which its springs fail for 
six days together, and leave its channel dry, as any one may 
see ; after which days it runs on the seventh day as it did 
before, and as though it had undergone no change at all; it 
hath also been observed to keep this order perpetually and 
exactly : whence it is that they call it the SaFbatie river, the 
name being taken from the sacred seventh day among the 
Jews.' 3 

Pliny® also mentions the river, hut in his account 
it runs on six days and rests on the seventh. It 
was in the latter character that Eabbi Akibah 
referred to it as evidence of the sanctity of the 


Sabbath. , . r 

In the Middle Ages the river was freqLuently 
mentioned in the writings of Christians and Arabs 
as well as of the rabbis, and apparently there was 
a wide-spread belief in its existence. It was 
closely interwoven in the legends of Prester John 
Ig.v.), and in fact it was practically impossible to 
accept the authenticity of that potentate without 

1 E Vilmar, Abulfathi Annales Samaritani, Gotha, 1865 ; E. 
Pavne Smith, The Samaritan Chronicle of Ahui Fatah, in 
Heidenheim, Vierteljahrsschrift, ii. [1866] 303 ff., 431 ff. 

2E N Adler and M. S61igsohn, ‘Une nouvelle Chromque 
samaritaine,' REJ xUv. [1902] 188ff., xlv. [1902] 70ff., 223ff., 
xlvi [1903] 123 ff., and reprint, Paris, 1903. The text is ac- 
companied by a good French tr., together with notes. 

3 Of. Petermann, PREi- xiii. 371. ^ , .... . t n 

4 Some of the earlier letters were published, with tr., m J. G. 
Eichhom, Repertorium fiir biblische und morgenmndtsche 
Litteratur, Leipzig, 1777-86, xiii. 257 ff., 277 ff. Later corre- 
SDondence is included in Notices et extraits des manuicnts de la 
miiothhaue du Roi, xii. [1831] 1-236, under the title Corre^r^ 
dance des Samaritains de Naplouse pendant les annees et 
suivant. For additional literature, cf. Montgomery, p. 6fi. 

5 BJ vn. V. 1 . ® 3CXX1. 2 (18). 
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accepting that of the river also. Eldad Hadani, 
who visited Europe in the 9th cent., coming, as he 
said, from the Lost Ten Tribes who were settled in 
Asia, gave the legend renewed and fortified currency- 
in Jewish circles. According to Eldad’s account, 
the river surrounded the Sons of Moses, a tribe of 
Levites, and separated their territories from the 
tribes of Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher, who 
dwelt in the land of Cush. It was full of sand and 
stones, but had little water. 

‘ The stones make a great noise like the waves of the sea and 
a stormy wind, so that in the night the noise is heard at a 
distance of half a day's journey . . . and this river of stone and 
sand rolls during the six working days and rests on the Sabbath- 
day. As soon as the Sabbath begins, fire surrounds the river, 
and the flames remain till the next evening, when the Sabbath 
ends. Thus no human being can reach the river for a distance 
of half a mile on either side ; the fire consumes all that grows 

there,’ 1 

Prester John places the river in India. 

‘Know that from the stone-sea flows a river, which comes 
from Paradise, passing between us and the great country of the 
mighty Daniel, king of the Jews. This river flows all the week- 
days, but remains quiet on the Sabbath-day. When full, this 
river carries a great quantity of precious stones, consequently 
no one can pass it except on the Sabbath.’ 2 
In another account, the letter to the Emperor 
Frederick, it is stated : 

* On one side of our country is a river, on the border of which 
all kinds of excellent spices are found. Near to it is another 
river, full of stones, which falls into the ocean which flows 
between the sea and the Nine Tribes of Israel. This river runs 
all the week till the Sabbath-day, when it rests ; it carries large 
and small stones to the sea, like a river of water does ; conse- 
quently the Nine Tribes of Israel cannot pass the river.’ » 

The Italian- Jewish traveller, Obadiah di Berti- 
noro, writing in 1489, mentioned, on the authority 
of some Muhammadan traders, that the river was 
to he found at a distance of fifty days’ journey 
inland from Aden, where it separated the territories 
of the Children of Moses from other Jewish tribes. 

* This river rolls stones all the week-days and rests only during 
the Sabbath-day ; it is therefore impossible for any Jew to go 
there without profaning the Sabbath.’ ^ 

Obadiah learnt from another source that Prester 
John had entirely defeated the Jewish tribes. A 
few decades earlier, however, a report was current 
in Jerusalem to the effect that the Sainbatyon had 
dried up and that the Jewish tribes h?ui crossed 
and had attacked Prester J ohn. Abraham Farissol 
(1451 “ 1525 ?), the Italian -Jewish scholar and 
geographer, identified the Sambatyon and also the 
river of Gozan (2 K 17®) with the Ganges, which he 
believed separated the Indians from the Jews. lie 
placed Prester John also in that region. Abraham 
Yagel, another Italian- Jewish scholar (16th and 
I7tii centuries), held similar views. Quoting un- 
published letters of Maimonides, he said : 

* As to your question concerning the Ten Tribes, know ye 
that their existence is quite certain, and w© expect daily their 
arrival from the dark mountains, the river of Gozan, and the 
river Sambatyon, places where now they are hidden away. 
This river flows all the w'’eek-day8, and rests on the Sabbath. 
Indeed in the time of my learned and pious grandfather, a 
bottle was brought filled with the sand of this river, which sand 
was in movement the six days, and rested on the Sabbath. 
This is a true fact, for more persons have seen it with their own 
eyes.’ « 

Yagel mentioned the Sambatyon on several occa- 
sions in the course of his writings. He quoted a 
Christian, named Vincenzo Milano, who said that 
he had spent twenty-five years as a prisoner of the 
Turks and in the course of his journeys with them 
had visited the river. 

In his account the river ‘ is full of water all the week-days, so 
strong that it rolls along great stones and a quantity of sand, 
so that no ship dare venture upon it ; but on Friday towards 


1 See Eldad Ka-Dani’s Dyury^ printed by A. Jellinek, in Beth 
ha-Midraschf Leipzig, 1853-78, pt. V. pp. 17-21 : also JQR i. 
[1889] 102. » 

3 Sarntnelband of the M«qi§a Nirdamim, Berlin, 1889, iii. 14. 
8/6. iii. 19. 

4 JahrbUcherfilr die Geeeh, der Jttdm und des Judenthums. 
iii. [18633 a22. 

® Sarrvmelbaindt iv. 37 f. ; and G. Oppert* Ber Presbyter 
JohaTmes in Sage und GesoAichte, Berlin, 1864, p. 18. 


sunset, the river rests, and becomes quite dry, so that a child 
can cross it. It is said that the river is in some places one and 
a half, three and four miles broad . . . ships which venture on 
it lose their way ; indeed no ship is yet known to have returned 
safely from this river.’ i 

In the year 1630 a Jerusalem Jew, Rabbi Baruch, 
is said to have found himself in the neighbourhood 
of the river and to have been given a letter from 
the Children of Moses and neighbouring Jewish 
tribes to he delivered in Jerusalem. There seems 
no reason to doubt that a letter purporting to 
come from the Lost Tribes did exist, for there is 
considerable evidence to that effect, but regarding 
its authenticity there is much room for doubt. 
Baruch’s account of the Sambatyon agrees with 
that of Eldad Hadani. 

Manasseh hen Israel repeated in his JS'ope of 
Israel most of the statements that had previously 
been made regarding the Sambatyon, in whose 
existence he believed. He added that a book on 
the subject was written by two Polish Jews in the 
year 1634, but was at the instigation of the Jesuits 
ordered by the senate at Breslau to he burnt. 
Manasseh also tells a story of a glass of Sambatyon 
sand being mysteriously agitated. He quotes his 
father as his authority. 

‘ He told me there was an Arabian at Lisbon, who had such 
an hour-glass : and that every Friday at evening he would walk 
in the street called the New Street, and show this glass to Jews 
who counterfeited Christianity and say, “Ye Jews, shut up 
your shops, for now the Sabbath comes.” Another worthy of 
credit told me of another hour-glass, which he had some years 
before, before the Port Mysketa. The Cadi, or Judge of that 
place, saw him by chance passing that way, and asked him 
what it was. He commanded it to be taken away, rebuking 
the Mahoinedans that, by this, they did confirm the Jewish 
Sabbath.' 2 

As late as 1847 one hears of the existence of the 
river Sambatyon, on the authority of fclie governor 
of Aden. In that year a messenger from Tiberias 
arrived at Aden on a joum^ in search of assistance 
for the Jews of the Holy Land. The governor is 
reported to have advised him to visit the great 
Jewish kingdom some forty days’ journey inland 
from Aden, the discovery of which, he stated, he 
had reported to London. The <li.seovery of that 
great and wealthy kingdom, the governor added, 
had converted him to the belief in the advent of 
the Messiah and the return of the kingdom to 
Israel. But Sambatyon was not tliere. The 
governor added that there was another Jewish 
kingtlom in China and that there tlie river 
Sambatyon was to be found. 

Litbeatorb,— A. Neubauer, ‘Whore are the Ton Tribes?* 
JQii 1. (1889J jpastfim ; M. Seligsohn, art. ‘ Samhation/ in JB ; 
I. Abrahams, art. ‘SabbaUon,’ in AV/rU ; Manasseh ben 
Israel, Hope o/ IsraeU Eng. tr., Lon<lon, 1650 ; David 
Kaufmana, * Le Sambation,’ in RBJ xxii. (18911 285 ft 

Alhert M. Hyamson. 

SAlilMITiYAS — petails as to the position 
of this sect in the development of the BmUlhist 
Church are given in the so-called * genealogies of 
the sects,’ found in the Katlmvatthu ^ and in sevcual 
Tibetan sources.® They are conflicting. Two 
points are ascertained : (1) the Saihmitijas were a 
branch of the Vatsiputriyas and were sometimes 
styled * Vatsiputriya-Sariimifczyas ’ ; ® (2) they con- 
stituted, in the days of Yuan Chwang, one of the 
most important sections of the Sahgha.’^ They 

1 Sammetband^ iv. 42. 3 Hope of Israel^ p. 27. 

s See Madhyamakavrtti, p. 148 ; BlpavafhMa, v. 46, has Sam- 
miti ; the forms Sammitiya and Sammatiya are also known. 
The Tibetan maii pas bkur pa, or kun gyis bkur pa, means 
‘ honoured by many,’ ‘ honoured by all * ; for Chinese equiva- 
lents see Wassiliefl, Buddhtsmw, Petrograd, 1860, p. 231. 

4 Tr. in S. Z. Aung and 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Points of Con-‘ 
troversy {PTS), London, 1916. 

sVasumitra, in Wassilieff, Bitddhismm; Bhavya, in W. W. 
RockhiU, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884 ; Taranatha, Gem:h. 
des Buddhismus in Jndien, Petrograd, 1809, pp. 175 , 271 . See 
the summaries of H. Kern, Iliit, du Bouddhmm dam Vhide, 
tr. G- Huet, 2 vols., Paris, 1001, and cf. 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
Points of Controversy, preface ; see also art. Sects (Buddhist). 

6 AbhidJharmakoiavydkhyd, MS Bumouf, fob 473, 

7 See T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang*s Travels in India, Loa* 
don, 1905, passim. 
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were both a sect and a school; i.e., they had a 
special rule of discipline — viz. as concerns the 
undergarment, the girdle, remedies, and beds^— 
and they maintained a number of philosophical 
tenets. Many of these tenets were admitted by 
the schools (not sects) of a later age — the Vaibli- 
asikas, e.y.~and also by some of the old sects. 

Of the views of the Sammitiyas ^ the following 
seem worthy of notice. (1) An arhat, i.e. a saint 
already in possession of nirvana^ a pvanmuhta 
iq-v.), can fall away; this opinion was common; 
its importance has been emphasized and exag- 
gerated by J. P. Minay etf.® (2) There is an ‘ inter- 
mediate state’ [antardhhava] ; i.e., the dying 
consciousness creates a shortlived being which 
finds the right matrix where the dead being is re- 
born— a view shared by many sects (Vaibhasikas, 
Tantrikas).^ (3) As concerns karman, {a) there is 
B, paribhogdnvaya pimya distinct from the tydgdn- 
vaya puny a ; i.e., while there is a merit in giving 
{tydga), there is also a merit accruing to the giver 
by^ the use (bhoga) which a monk makes of the 
object given;® (b) the ‘orthodox’ strictly under- 
stood morality as ‘ abstaining from (killing, etc. } ’ 
{virati) ; but the ‘ declaration ’ {vijnapti) by which 
a monk binds himself under the obligation of non- 
killing, etc., is also a moral act ; (c) such Bvijna'pti 
creates the kind of action that is styled amjriapti ; ® 
independently of any further mental action, a 
man who has ‘ declared’ that he will not kill, etc., 
goes on accumulating merit. (4) The most im- 
portant tenet of the Saihmitiya creed (and of the 
Vatsiputriya creed) is the pudgalavdda, the belief 
in a pudgala, a sort of person or soul. Whereas 
the other tenets of the school are the common 
property of many sects, thQ pudgalavdda is severely 
criticized by all the non-Sammitiyas (or non-Yatsi- 
putriyas) and appears as a form of satkayadrsti or 
sasvatadrsti, belief in permanence, belief in diman 
— a view obviously condemned by Sakyamuni and 
the scriptures of every sect without exception.® 

According to the Kathdvatthu, the chief scrip- 
tural authorities of the Sammitiyas are a number 
of texts ® which point to the existence of some trans- 
migrating entity ; the Sanskrit sources, including 
Uddyotakara,^® lay the stress of the discussion on 
the Bhdrahdrasutra,'^^ ‘the sutra of the burden- 
bearer,’ which describes th.^ pivdg ala as a ‘bearer.’ 
In short, the five skandhas (the physical and intel- 
lectual ‘ constituents ’ of the Ego) are the burden ; 
to desire {tTsnd, ‘ thirst’) is to shoulder the burden ; 
to give up desire is to lay down the burden ; the 
bearer is the pudgala — e.g., ‘this monk, of such a 
name, of such a family, living on such food, living 

1 See I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion, tr. J. Taka- 
kusu, Oxford, 1896, pp. 7, 66, 140 ; on the geographical reparti- 
tion of the sect see preface, p. xxiv. 

2 The tables of 0. A. F. Bhys Davids (pp. cit.) are excellent ; 

see also Wassilieff, pp. 252, 257 (Sarhkrdntivddin) ; Eockhill, p. 
193 ; Madhyamakavrtti, p. 148 (a curious theory on the four- 
teenfold : production of production, etc.). 

3 Recherchessurlebouddhisme, tr. R. H. AssierdePompignan, 
Paris, 1894, ch. ix., *Les Doctrines h6r6tiques.' The schools 
which maintain that an arhat may fall agree that he will in 
any case recover his state before dying (Abhidha/rmakoia, ch. 
vi.). 

4 See It. de la Valine Poussin, The Way to Nirvana, Cam- 
bridge, 1917, p. 83, J A ii. [1902] 295 ; Ahhidharmakoia, ch. lii. 

6 See Madhyomakavxtti, p. 309 f., and Kathdvatthu, vii 6. 

6 XV, 11, 

7 See artt. Karma and Ebligious Orders (Indian); those 
three opinions are held by the Vaibhasikas. 

8 Accordingly the Vatsiputriya-Saihmitiyas are styled anta- 
icharatwthika, ‘infidels within the church ’ (Bodhicharydvatdra, 
ix. 60, 3in.). 

9 Itivuttaka, § 24 ; Sathyutta, iii. 149 j Petavatthu, iv. 7. 3 ; 
Majjhima, i. 482 ; Aiiguttara, ii. 97. 

10 Nydyavdrttika, p. 342. 

11 Sarhyutta, iii. 25, tr. H. O. Warren, Buddhism in Transla- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, p. 159, and E. Burnouf, Introd. 
d Vhist. du buddhisme indien, Paris, 1844, p. 507; see JA ii. 
[1902] 266 ; JRAS, 1901, pp. 308, 573 (notes by the present writer 
and E. Hardy) ; also A. Barth, The Religions of India, Eng. tr., 
London, 1882, p. 112 ; Minayeff, Recherches, p. 225. 


SO many years.’ Now, is it not clear that the 
bearer (pudgala) is not the burden (skandhas), 
that there is an Ego independent of the so-called 
‘constituents’ of the Ego? Thus say the Sana- 
mitiyas. But the answer is at hand : ‘ The desire, 
owing to which the pudgala shoulders a new burden 
at each new birth, is evidently a part of the burden 
itself.’ The simile therefore is not to be under- 
stood strictly. 

While they maintain that the pudgala is differ- 
ent from the skandhcts, the Sarhmitiyas admit that 
the pudgala is not non-diflerent from the skandhas ; 
technically the^wtf^aZfe is ‘indescribable’ (amc^a); 
it cannot be described either as different or as non- 
different from the skandhas.^ A favourite argu- 
ment is the attitude of Buddha to the so-called 
‘unsettled question,’ Is the living principle or soul 
(jlva) the body or not ? ^ Buddha condemns both 
alternatives; he admits the existence of a jtva, 
but refuses to state the relations of the jlva with 
the body. The ‘ orthodox ’ answer is that a thing 
which cannot be described as different or non- 
different (sattvdnyatva) is really no thing. No 
answer can be given to the question. Are the 
fruits of the mango-trees in the palace of Milinda 
sweet or bitter ?, because there are no mango-trees 
in the palace of Milinda.® In the same way there 
is no pudgala or soul (jlva) : ^ its ‘ undenotability ’ 
establishes its non-existence. 

The present writer believes that the position of 
the Bammitiyas is a good and truly Buddhistic one. 
If we try to state it in plain language, we should 
say that the relation of the pudgala to the skan- 
dhas is like the relation of the whole (avayavin) to 
its part (avayava). The Saihmitiyas do not main- 
tain that there is a soul existing in se apart from the 
skandhas — ^just as there is no whole apart from its 
parts, no cloth apart from its threads — but they 
say that a man is something more than a collection 
of skandhas : he is a pudgala, ‘ a monk of such 
name, of such family, living so many years.’ All 
these characters, while they belong to the whole, 
do not belong to the parts or to the constituents ; 
the whole is made up of parts, but it is lacking 
neither in unity nor in continuity. The pudgala 
cannot be said to be transitory (anitya),\ih.e the 
skandhas, since it transmigrates, laying down the 
burden (skandhas), shouldering a new burden ; it 
cannot be said to be permanent (nitya), since it is 
made of transitory constituents. The orthodox 
say that there are parts (threads), but not a whole 
(a cloth) ; that there is a series (samtdna) of states 
of consciousness, but not a ‘serial entity’ (safk- 
tdnin) ; and the orthodox are right so far ; but are 
the Sarhmitiyas wrong when they choose to style 
samtdnin the very processus (samtdna) of states of 
consciousness ? 

The only known treatise where the views of the 
Sammitiyas are explained by themselves is the 
Sdmmitlyasdstra or SdmmitlyanikdyaJdstra, a 
book translated into Chinese between a.d. 350 and 
431.® Until it has been studied, we are dependent 
upon the statements of the ‘ orthodox.’ It is worth 
while to remark that they recognize that ‘the 
doctrine of pudgala has been taught by Buddha.’® 

Literature. — See the works quoted iu the footnotes. 

L. DE LA VALL]feE PoUSSIN. 

1 See Bodhicharydvatdraparijikd, ad ix. 60, fin. ; Madhyu- 
makavxtti, pp. 64, n. 3, 192, 283, n.4, 529 ; Madhyamakavatclra* 
vi. 146 ; Bhavya, ap. Eockhill, p. 194 ; Vasumitra, ap. Was- 
silieff, p. 252. 

2 See art. Agnosticism (Buddhist). 

3 From the Northern Milindapariha, as quoted in Abhidhar- 
makoiabhdsya ; see S. L6vi, CAIBL, 1893, p. 232. 

4 Madhyamakavrtti, p. 389 (the five ‘ things " which do not 

5 See B. Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripifaka, Oxford, 1883, no. 272. 

6 See Madhyamakavrtti, pp. 248, 276, 357. 
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SAMOA.—See Polynesia. 


SAMOSATENISM. — It was apparently in 
A.D. 260 that Paul, a native of Saniosata and a 
wUgi of Zenobia, queen of Palmyra,^ succeeded 
Ilemetrianus as bishop of Antioch. He had the 
title of diicenarms, from which it may be inferred 
that along with his bishopric he held high office 
under Odenathus and Zenobia and was probably 
governor of Antioch. Not long after his elevation 
to the episcopate his mode of life and his unortho- 
dox teaching began to cause scandal. A con- 
temporary description of him, taken from an 
encyclical letter of the Synod of Antioch, to which 
reference will be made below, is still preserved.^ 
It may be exaggerated in detail, but it cannot be 
wholly misleading. 

In that document it is asserted that Paul, though 
in his youth he had been poor, and though he had 
neither inherited property nor prospered in busi- 
ness, had amassed great wealth by acts of sacrilege 
(lepocrvXiQp) and by extortion and deceit. He was 
vain, ostentatious, and fond of notoriety, preferring 
the title of dtccenarius to that of bishop, attending 
to his correspondence as he walked in public, sur- 
rounded by his guards, and preceded and followed 
by crowds. Even in ecclesiastical assemblies 
(<ri^vo5ot) he must have his bema and lofty throne 
and secretum, like the rulers of the world ; and in 
his discourses he used violent gesticulations and 
demanded uproarious applause, as if he were in a 
theatre. Moreover, he made insulting attacks on 
the Biblical interpreters of former days, bragging 
of himself as a sophist. He put a stop to the 
customary psalms addressed to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, calling them modern compositions, and had 
psalms sung to himself by women in the midst of 
the church on Easter Day. He did not forbid his 
adulators to describe him, even in his presence, as 
an angel from heaven — conduct all the more blas- 
phemous because he denied that the Saviour Him- 
self came down from heaven. He had in his 
household women who at Antioch were called 
introductm (avydfraKToi), of whom two accompanied 
Mm wherever he went. He also connived at 
similar practices among his clergy, though some 
had thereby fallen into sin, that he might bind 
them to himself. And he lived in luxury and sur- 
feiting. 

It seems that in Antioch at this period there 
was a perpetual synod of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, somewhat resembling the <riJvo5os Mruxovca 
of a later date in Constantinople. 

That there was a synod in constant session at Antioch mmm 
to be implied by Eus. II £1 vi. xlvi. 3, vii. xxvH. 2. In each of 
these reference is made to ‘ the synod/ though there 

is no previous statement that such an assembly had been con* 
venecC. The synod apparently coixsisted of such bishops of 
neighbouring cities and provinces as migiit be in Antioch, 
together with a smaller number of priests and deacons. 3 That 
it was a liuctuating body may be Inferred from the words of 

Eusebius,'* wthrrfav K&ra Ktupovg Bia4>^pu}f k«u rrokkdKi^ 

/ct\. And the inference is supported by the 
varying numbers of bishops who were present on different 
occasions. Six wrote a letter to Faul,*^ seventy or eighty voted 
for his deposition, and between ten and fourteen were respons- 
ible for the encyclical epistle which announced it to the Church. 
These facts give probability to the hypothesis that the epistle 
was drawn up some time after the condemnation of Paul, when 
many of those who concurred in it had left Antioch. Further, 

* the synod ’ was actually engaged on the business of Paul for a 
considerable period. The proceedings against him began before 
Eusebius, the deacon of Alexandria, became bishop of Laodicea, 
and lasted till after his death.® In bis Chronicle Eusebius 
makes the interval between those events five years (273-278). 
This may be correct, though his dates are too late ; there is at 
any rate no ground for assuming that the episcopate of Eusebius 
of Laodicea w'as short. Helenas of Tarsus presided over the 


1 Athan. 0ut, Arian, 71. s Eus. MM vn. xxx. 7~U. 

8 Eus. BM vir, xxviii. i, xxx. 2 ; note that at least the first 
ten of the sixteen named in the latter passage were bishops and 
at least the last two of lower rank. 
t ® Bouth, Bel Sae,^ iu, 289. 

e BM vit. xxxii. 5, 21. 


synod on two occasions. We may perhaps infer that the bishop 
of Antioch was not the normal prehident ; for ilaruaok’s ex- 
planation that on the first occasion the see was vacant i is 
scarcely tenable : Dionysius of Alexandria seems to have been 
invited to the synod by the letter in which he was informed 
that Demetrianus had been elected bishop.^ In times of special 
difiiculty bishops from distant places were summoned to the 
assistance of the synod, ^ though the decrees actually ran in the 
name of the local members.* It is clear that Eusebius used 
the word crwVoSo? in this context not only for the council as a 
permanent body, but also for its frequent meetings.® One of 
these was no doubt the ‘final synod the meeting at 
which a final decision was reached— though we need not suppose 
that it was the last which concerned itself with Paul. As we 
have seen, the encyclical epistle was probably later. 

It was natural that Paul’s improprieties should 
be discussed by this synod ; but the irregularity of 
his conduct was soon overshadowed by the unortho- 
dox teaching attributed to him, with which some 
of his malpractices had an obvious connexion. 
Accordingly, about the year 264 the synod called 
to its aid some eminent bishops, among the rest 
Firmilian of Cappadocia and Dionysius of Alex- 
andria. Dionysius, now old and infirm, contented 
himself with writing a letter to the church of 
Antioch expressing his opinion on the questions at 
issue. Firmilian attended twice and condemned 
Paul’s doctrine. Through his influence, however, 
Paul having promised to recant, decisive measures 
were postponed. But the promise was not ful- 
filled, and matters at last came to a head. Appar- 
ently the fresh proceedings began with the 
presentation to Paul of a statement of belief by 
six bishops, with a request that he would inform 
them whether he assented to it."^ Subsequently a 
disputation was held between Paul and a presbyter 
named Malchion, who was head of the Greek 
school at Antioch. This disputation was reduced 
to writing by stenograpliers. Finally, the synod, 
including seventy® or eighty® bishops, deposed and 
excommunicated Paul and elected Domnus to 
succeed him in the episcopate. These facts were 
communicated to tlie Cliurch throughout the 
empire in the encyclical alreaxly mentioned, which 
was addressed primarily to the bishops of Borne 
and Alexandria. It reported the opinions of the 
heresiarch at considerable length, Bt. Jerome 
tells that it was written by Malchion ; and it 
was certainly based, to a large e.xtent, on the 
speeches maefe by him in the course of the diaputa- 
tlon. The Acta Duputationu and the letter of 
Dionysius refeiTcd to alawa were enclosed with it. 

The principal dates may be determined thus. The epistle of 
the synod wag aeWresaed to Dionysius of Home and Maximus of 
Alexandria. It must therefore have been dispatched hef<>re the 
death of the former (2bth Dec. 2()B) had been rf;i>orted at 
Antioch. We may assume that the depttHition, which was 
somewhat earlier, took place in SCS at the latest, Ktmtbius in 
his Ilmtory wrongly places it undt^r Aureliart ; in the Chronicle 
he assigns it to the year 2U5-206. Pa\d is unlikely to have been 
appointed bishop before 2t50, when Antitsih fell into the hands 
of Odenathus, As his episcopate is said to Inu e iastvd eight 
years, u we may therefore infer that it bf-gan m CbO, arnl that he 
was deposed in 208. The proceedings against Paul began before 
the death of Dionysius of Alexandria (12 Ualhenus, the year 
ending Sept. 205) ; but the date cannot ho Hxed more .accurately 
than between 200 and the early part of 205. His expulsion 
obviously occurred while Aurelian was in Antioch in 272. 

Fortunately sayings of Patil arc still extant in 
sufficient number to enable us to reconstruct his 
system of doctrine in its main lines without having 
recourse to the unsupported statements of his 
enemies. It may be summarized as follows. 

He held a Monarebianist doctrine of the God- 

1 Chromlogie, i. 215. 2 eus. £rj4; vi. xlvi. 3, 4. 

8 irapoKakeicrBeu (id. vr. xlvi. 3, VII. xxvii. 2, XXX. 8) ; but 
xoAew of a neighbouring bishop (vn, xxxii 21). The deacon 
Eusebius does not seem to have been summon etl (vii. xxxii. 5) ; 
he may have been sent by Dionysius of Alexandria. 

* Ib. vn. XXX. 2. 

5 Ib, VII. xxviii. 2, xxix. 1 ; cf. xxx. 9. 

® /6. xxix. 1. 

^ Theodorat, Bmr, Fab, ii. 8 ; Iloutlj% UL 289 0. 

» Athan. tie %n. 43. ® HiL Fict. de .Vyn, 80. 

10 Be Vir, XU, 71. n llarnack, ChrmologUt L 05. 

12 See O. H. Turner, in JTkSt i. flPOOJ 180. 
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head,^ He insisted strongly on the unity of God, 
relying mainly on Bt 6^ ; and he identified the 
nni-personal God with the Father. But the Word 
or Wisdom was from eternity {del) in God, in the 
same manner as reason {X6yos) is in the heart of 
man, as an element of his personality. Thus the 
Word is rightly described as o/AoozJcrtos rtj? 6e(^ {warpl), 
inasmuch as its oiucrla, or inr6<rra<rLs is identical with 
that of the Father. The Word was begotten of 
God before the ages and so had a real existence. 
Though impersonal, it was therefore in a true 
sense the Son of God. The word was essentially 
Xdyos 7rpo(popLK6s, X6yos ivepySs, and therefore attained 
full existence only in activity. When not active, 
it may be regarded as dormant in God : it was 
then not ivvTroa-Taros, almost dpiJTrapKTOSy existed r(p 
wpoopLo-ficp ; when active, it existed rrj virdp^ei. 

The Holy Spirit is not often mentioned by Paul, 
but always as distinct from the Word. He seems 
to imply some inferiority of the Word to the 
Spirit, if he is rightly credited with the pronounce- 
ment that the Word had need of the Spirit before 
it became incarnate ; ^ but, on the other hand, 
Jesus Christ, though begotten of the Spirit, was 
in no sense divine ; it was in virtue of the indwell- 
ing Word that he at length * became God.’ 

Paul’s Christology was Adoptianist.® Jesus 
Christ, begotten of the Holy Ghost and born of the 
Virgin, was a mere man. But ‘the man’ was 
anointed by the Holy Ghost and for that reason 
was called Christ. (Once,^ if our texts are correct, 
Paul said that through the Wisdom he became 
Christ. ) There is no express statement concerning 
the time or manner of this anointing. But, inas- 
much as we are told that J esus Christ (not merely 
Jesus) was begotten by the Holy Spirit and born 
of the Virgin, it may be inferred that it took place 
at the very moment of conception. Thus Christ 
was a man like one of us, yet superior to other 
men in all respects, ‘ since grace was ni)on him 
from the Holy Ghost, and from the promises and 
from the things that are written ’ in the Scriptures. 
So he had a special preparation (/caratr/ceu?)), such as 
was vouchsafed to no otlier, for the reception of the 
divine Logos. For the Logos or Wisdom went 
forth from God and was joined to him. In virtue 
of his unique preparation, the Logos entered into 
him, not as into a strange place, but, as it were, 
coming to its home. It came before his birth, for 
* Mary received the Logos.’ It had come to others, 
for Wisdom was in the prophets, and still more in 
Moses. But it was in Christ in such a manner 
as it had never been in any other ; it took up its 
abode in him as in a sanctuary ; it was in the 
whole man.® Thus dwelling in him, the Logos 
inspired Christ and through him proclaimed the 
gospel (Ac 10^®), as in former times God spoke 
through the prophets. The Logos was seen in 
him. By its active indwelling in Christ it attained 
its true existence ; so that it might be said that its 
being had its beginning from Nazareth. At length 
it returned to God and resumed its former state in 
God, as reason is in the heart of man. So Paul 
seems to explain the significance of the Ascension. 

But, though the Logos was in Christ, it did not 
invest him with divinity. It dwelt in Christ as 
we dwell in our houses, neither being part of the 
other. Each retained its own nature. They were 
not fused together as constituent parts of a single 
person, having a single essence, though Christ was 
one with the Logos, and so Son.® Christ was a 
human person, who possessed the Logos as an 
attribute. As man, m virtue of his nature he 
suffered ; as man, in virtue of the grace bestowed 

1 See art. Monarchianism, vol. viii. p. 779. 

s JThSt xix. 119. 

8 See art. ADOPTiAisriSM, vol. i. p. 103, 

4 JThSt xix. 118, frag, viii, « Ih. p. 116. 

8 Ih. p. 118, frag, viii. 


on him by the Holy Spirit, he worked miracles. 
But, by reason of the indwelling of the Logos, the 
life of Christ was a continuous progress towards 
higher things. ‘By wisdom he became great.’ 
By the steadfastness of his purpose he was made 
like to God and remained pure from sin. By con- 
test and labour he conquered the sins of our first 
parent and established virtue. Finally he became 
God ; i.e., he was united to God in the only way 
in which unity between persons is possible, by 
absolute harmony of will. So he attained the 
title of Redeemer and Saviour of the race. His 
miracles manifested the harmony of his will with 
the will of God. Having preserved it inviolable, 
he is granted the Name which is above every name. 
His union with God is eternal and will never be 
dissolved. 

Since this deification of Christ seems to have 
followed by a considerable interval the ‘ anointing ’ 
and the coming of the Logos and to have preceded 
his contest with sin and the exhibition of his mira- 
culous power, it may probably be connected with 
the Baptism. It did not entitle Christ to worship 
as God.^ 

The ultimate source of this theological system 
has been a subject of dispute. Newman main- 
tained that it was of J ewish origin and was devised 
in order to secure the favour of Queen Zenobia.^ 
But it is improbable that, as Newman assumes and 
Athanasius states,® Zenobia was a Jewess;^ and 
the accusation of judaizing which was so often 
made against Paul, especially by Epiphanius, or the 
earlier writer whom he followed, may be explained 
without the aid of this hypothesis. Any teacher 
who substituted a uni-personal God for the Trinity 
laid himself open to the charge. The epistle of the 
Synod of Antioch® implies that Paul’s doctrine 
was a modification of that of the heretic Artemas 
(Artemon). If that he true, the accusation of 
judaizing must be at least transferred to his spirit- 
ual ‘father.’ It is unfortunate that we know 
nothing about Artemon except that he was, in the 
main, a follower of Theodotus the cobbler, that he 
probably flourished about the middle of the 3rd 
cent., and that he was apparently still living^ in 
268.® But Paul’s doctrine of God has striking 
points of contact with that of Hippo lytus, who 
seems in this matter to have differed little from 
the Theodotians, while the Christology of Paul 
approaches closely to that of the earlier Theo- 
dotians, and still more to that of the Melchizedek- 
ians, a later sect of the same school. Thus the 
testimony of the epistle is confirmed.'^ 

Paul refused to submit to the Synod of Antioch. 
He continued in possession of the ‘house of the 
church’ for four years, protected no doubt by 
Queen Zenobia and still retaining the office of 
ducenariitSf which must have given him formid- 
able means of resisting his opponents. He seems 
also to have had considerable ecclesiastical support. 
For Basil the deacon tells us that after his excom- 
munication ‘ there arose schisms of congregations 
(XaQv), revolts of priests, disorder of pastors.’® 
And the epistle of the synod implies as much. It 
claims indeed to express the unanimous opinion of 
the assembled ecclesiastics ; ® but it admits the 
existence of bishops and presbyters of adjacent 
places — apparently not a few — who ‘flattered* 
Paul, and (as it seems) preached his doctrines. 
Thus the immediate result of the condemnation oi 
Paul was the formation of his followers into a sect 

1 Eus. HE vn. xxx. 10. 

2 AriaTis of the Fourth Century^, London, 1871, pp. 4 f., 221. 

8 Hist. Arian. 71. 

4 H. Graetz, Gesch. der Juden^ Leipzig, 1866-78, iv. 296, 297 1 

8 Eus. HE vji. xxx. 16. 8 Ib. § 17. 

7 See JThSt xix. 44 ; cf. Theodoret, jEToer. Fab. ii. 4- 

8 IHansi, Concil. iv. 1103. 

9 Eus. HE vn. xxx. 2 ; cf. the statement of Eusebius in § 1. 

10 § 10 . 
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outside the Catholic Church. It was evidently for 
some time a powerful rival of the church in Antioch 
and its neighbourhood, though its influpce was 
probably not strong outside that district. Its 
adherents were known later as the Paulianists and 
were nick-named Samosatites and New Jews by 
Epiphanius, or the author of his source. 

It may be supposed that the synod made at- 
tempts to dislodge the heresiarch from the ‘ house 
of the church ’ ; and it was probably while this 
struggle was proceeding that Anatolius, formerly 
deacon of Alexandria, now co-bishop of Coesarea, 
first took part in its deliberations.^ But whatever 
efforts were made proved fruitless. At length 
Antioch was wrested from Zenobia by the emperor 
Aurelian in 272 ; and, while he was in the city, in 
response to a petition of the orthodox he decreed 
that the house should be given to those to whom 
the bishops of Italy and Rome should award it.^ 
After this we hear nothing of Paul. He pi'ob- 
ably died or left Antioch soon afterwards. But 
the sect did not immediately die out. Its second 
head was Lucian, one of the most famous Biblical 
critics and interpreters of the age.® This we learn 
from a letter of Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, 
written about SIS.** Lucian, like Paul, was a 
native of Samosata. He studied at Edessa under 
Macarius and afterwards settled at Antioch, where 
he founded a school and was ordained presbyter, 
probably by Paul, After the deposition of Paul 
he remained out of the communion of the Church, 
as Alexander tells us, under three bishops of 
Antioch. Since the episcopate of Cyril, Paul’s 
third successor in the see, ended in 303,® Lucian 
must have been reconciled to the Church in that 
year or perhaps a few years earlier. He was a 
celibate and famed for his ascetic piety. He 
suffered martyrdom in 312. 

Lucian was the real founder of Arianisni.® Many of the early 
Arians and Semi- Arlans wore his pupils, and did not consciously 
deviate from his teaching-. This need not sur]->rise us ; for, 
though on his re-admission to the Churoli he must liavc satisfied 
the ecclesiastical authorities at Antioch of his orthodoxy, it 
does not follow that he wouUl have been acjcoun t.ed ortho<lox 
by the Nicene fathers. Thus Kpiphanius^ clnirgo.s Luoian and 
ail the Lucianists with denving that the Son of tJod .as.sunied a 
soul (^vxv), ‘ for they say that ho had only flesh.' Thi.s doctrine 
does seem to have been held by Lucian in hia later days but 
it is also the reiterated statement of the Synod of Antioch.^ 

The connexion of Lucian with the Paulianists, 
though the only evidence for it is the statement of 
Alexander, can scarcely be questioned ; and it is 
important. He seems to have taken no prominent 
part in the proceedings at Antioch up to 268. In 
the contemporary documents Paul m represented 
as the only person with whom the synod had to 
do; in the final debate Malcliion and Paul were 
the only disputants. But it is clear that the 
argument on both sides turned largely on the 
interpretation of passages in the Old and New 
Testaments.’® It is impos.sible to doubt that 
Lucian, the most learned of Paul’s adherents and 
the founder of the new school of Biblical study at 
Antioch, was in many instances responsible for the 
glosses which his bishop put upon them. We do 
not forget Paul’s avowed contempt for the com- 
mentators of previous generations. But we may 
go further. Paul, in spite of the fact that he 
claimed to be a sophist, was not one who might be 
expected to elaborate a carefully constructed 
scheme of theology. He was a man of affairs. 
Moreover, his life and character could have had no 
attraction for a pious ascetic student like Lucian. 

1 Bus, BE vn. xxxiL 21. 2 ih. vii. xxx. 19. 

s See art. Antiocicekstb TnBomay, vol. i. p. 684. 

4 Ap. Theodore t, BE Li. 

5 Passio S8. Quattuor Coronatorum^ auctore Porphyrio, § 6, 
in AS, Nov., vol. iii. p. 769 ; Bus. BE vn. xxxii. 2, 4 ; cf. 
Harnock, ChrmoUgU, L 217. 

6 See art. Aeunism, vol, i. p. 776. 7 .dno. 83. 

8 See his Apologia, in Eouth®, iv. 6, 11. 8f,. 19 f. 

9 JThSt xix. 116. 10 Xb. pp. 26, 116 f. 


It is most difficult to believe that he was Lucian’s 
teacher. The probabilities are much in favour of 
tlie supposition that tradition had reversed the 
relation which subsisted between the two men. It 
is at least worth suggesting that Lucian was the 
author of the heresy of which Paul, by reason of 
liis exalted ecclesiastical position, his prominence 
in civil affairs, and his popular gifts, was in his 
lifetime esteemed the head and after his death the 
originator ; in other words, that Paul was the 
disciple of Lucian, not Lucian of Paul. 

The Paulianist sect remained, in being for some 
time after the defection of Lucian, though appar- 
ently in an enfeebled condition. Canon xix. of the 
Council of Nicsea regards it as an existing body ; 
but the enactment concerning the treatment of 
such of its clergy and deaconesses as desired ad- 
mission to the Church suggests that it was dwind- 
ling away. Later in the same century St. 
Athanasius hints that its members were divided 
among themselves on important questions*’ In 
the 5th cent, evidences of its existence are not 
numerous. Pope Innocent I. refers to it as a con- 
temporary sect ; but he cannot have known much 
about it, for in direct contradiction of Athanasius 
he denies that the Paulianists baptized in the three 
Names.® Theodoret ^ classes them with the heresies 
which had utterly perished, and the very names of 
which were known only to a few. 

Samosatenism cannot be said to have made any 
considerable contribution to the development of 
Christian belief. It was an attempt to revivify a 
system of doctrine which the common sense of the 
Church had already rejected. It was overwhelmed 
by the flood of new teaching let loose by its former 
exponent, Lucian, the martyr of Antioch. 

Litbratuub. — M ost of the authoritative documents relating 
to Paul of Samosata may be read in M. J. Routh, RdiqttU» 
SaorcB\ Oxford, 1846-48, iii. 285-367. For some which he has 
omitted see Epiphanius, adv. Beer. 66 ; A. Mai, Nom Col^ 
lectio, Rome, 1825-38, vii. 68 ff. ; J. B. Pitra, AnaltrM Sacra, 
Faria, 1876-88, iv. 183-186, 423-426. The sayings of Paul are 
collected in JTJ^t xix. ri918] 20-46, 116-120, Accounts of his 
teaching ate given in all works on the history of the Church 
and of uhristtan doctrine. See especially I . A. Donter, Biet 
of the Eemlopment of the Doctrine of the Penion of Ohriit, Eng. 
tr., Kdinbmgh, 1861-63, div. L vol, ii. pp. 10-15 ; A. Harnacfc. 
Die uberliererxing und Besiand der altckr. 

1803, pp. 520-625, Die Chronologic, do. 1807 li>0{, li. J.'tri-l.'lS, 
Hist, of Di^ma*K Fug. tr., I.^ndon, 1804-00, iii. :{x..4s. On 
Lucian see Eusebius, iiJ® vni. xiii. 2, xx. vi. 3 ; Jerome, c/ft Vir. 
lU. 77; Pseudo-Athanasius, Synopsis Script urtv Sarytt>,77; 
Pbilostorgius, BE ii. 12, 13; Suidas, and the material col- 
lected by Routh, Rel. Sac.'^ iv. 3-17. Bee also Harnacfc, in 
jPRA' 3 xi. OfjOff., and his BberlCeferung und Bestand, m. 

632, Chronologic, ii. 138-146 ; H. B. Swete, Introd. to tm Old 
TeMament in Creek, Cambridge, 1906, pp. 81-86. 

H. J. Lawlor. 

SAMOYED.— I. DistribuMon 

and number* — Where tlie coast- line of Euro pea a 
Russia is no longer inhabited by Lapp;% wo liml 
another ^oup of Arctic natives, the Samoyed. 
Their habitat stretches from the eastern part of 
the government of Archangel, namely Cheskaya 
Bay, across the Urals, along the Siberian coast 
and islands as far east as the Kha tonga, between 
the Yenisei and the Lena. Not all this region, 
however, is inhabited, the ex<jei>tion being three- 
quarters of the north-eastern portion of tlie Taimyr 
peninsula, which, owing to scarcity of reindeer- 
moss and of driftwood for fire, is left vacant. 

The name * Samo 3 ^ed ' is perhaps derived from one of the 
following Russian words : sam-syehyc-yed, * self-eater,’ ‘ canni- 
bal* (this derivation is scarcely possible, sinw cannibalism is 
not found among the Samoyed); syryo-ytd, ‘raw- eater/ ‘raw- 
meat-eater ’ ; and sam-odin, ‘ alone/ this being the most prob- 
able derivation, since ‘ Samodin * and not ‘ Samoyed ' is the 
colloquial name for these natives even now. The name 
‘Samoi'ed* has also been traced from Smmi, the Finnish name 
for Finland. The Eastern and Tax Samoyed call themselves 
Nyenach or Khassauo, both words meaning * man.' 

The total number of Samoyed in Europe and 

1 Ored. ado. Arian. iv. 30. 3 fb. ii, 43. 

3 Ep. xvU. 10. 4 Bmr. Eab. IL 11. 
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Asia is about 20,000. Those living in Asiatic 
Russia numbered 12,502 in 1897, and about 14,986 
in 1911. Among the Asiatic Samoyed the largest 
group is formed by the people speaking Yurak 
Samoyed; in 1911 they numbered 7059. The 
number of Ostyak Samoyed, or Forest Samoyed, 
was then 6559, and of Yenisei and Avamsk, or 
Eastern, Samoyed 1376. 

The people speaking the Yurak Samoyed lan- 
guage and the Eastern Samoyed live along the 
Arctic shore and inland in the mossy or rocky 
tundra^ the Ostyak Samoyed in the forests {taiga) 
from the Upper Taz and Baikha rivers to the Tym 
and Ket, and even as far south as the Chulim, 
where, however, the population is very much 
mixed and is Turkic in speech. Still farther 
south, in the Kansk district, along the Kana, 
there is a small remnant (about 400) of the Kama- 
shints nation, which is supposed to be of Samoyedic 
race — at least it seems to have been so linguisti- 
cally, though Turkic is their principal language at 
present. 

Besides the Kamashints, several other tribes of 
the Upper Yenisei are held by some scientists to 
be of Samoyedic descent. These doubtful Samoyed 
are : the Karagass, the Beltir, the Sagai, the 
Motor, the Soyot, and various tribes called Tuba, 
in the Altai-Sayan region. At the present time, 
however, all these tribes are linguistically and 
ethnologically more Turkic than anything else. 

a. lL.anguage.--The Samoyed languages belong to the Ural- 
Altaic linguistic group. Castr6n, the first linguist to investi- 
gate the Samoyed languages and at the same time one of the 
greatest authorities on the subject, expressed the opinion that 
the Samoyed languages have ‘ no nearer relation in the world 
than the Finnic stock,' i and that in fact they form one linguis- 
tic family. According to him, the resemblance lies in the fact 
that in both Finnic and Samoyedic the process of agglutination 
has made far more progress than in Mongolic, Tungusic, or 
even Turkic, and also in the great number of root forms they 
have in common. He conceived Finno-Samoyedic as forming a 
bridge between Indo-European and Ural-Altaic.2 Later Finnish 
linguists have contradicted Gastrin’s theory. Thus Finsch,3 
quoting Bergroth, says that, while the Ostyak and the Vogul 
belong to the Finnic linguistic race, the Samoyed have no place 
in it, and Ahlqvist expresses the opinion that in vocabulary and 
grammar Finnic and Samoyedic resemble each other no more 
closely than do Swedish and Portuguese. 4 

Since the Samoyed languages have been less studied than 
other Ural-Altaic languages, it is perhaps too soon to define the 
linguistic relationships of these Northern people. With what 
knowledge we have at present. Gastrin’s linguistic classification 
of the Samoyed dialects 5 still holds good. His linguistic 
division is as follows : 

(1) Yurak Samoyed, spoken in the north, from the White Sea 
to the Yenisei Valley. 

(2) Tavgi Samoyed, also spoken in the north, from the Yenisei 
to the Khatonga by the Tavgi proper and the Avamsk Samoyed. 

(3) Ostyak Samoyed, spoken on the Upper Taz, Upper Ob, 
along the Yenisei (Yenisei-Samoyed), and along the Kana 
(Kamashints). 

Each of these groups may be subdivided into several sub-groups. 

3 . Origin. — ^There are two main theories as to 
the geographical position of the original home of 
the Samoyed. 

( 1 ) The first is that they came to their present 
abode from S. Siberia. Thus Fischer saw in the 
Samoyed and the Ugrian Ostyak remnants of the 
ancient and powerful Chud of Mid-Siberia. Pallas ® 
believed himself to have discovered some remnants 
of the Samoyed among the Kamasfiints, Karagass, 
Koibal, Motor, Arine, and Assan, all living on the 
Upper Yenisei at the time of his travels. This 
was contradicted by the traveller who followed 
him, Stepanofi,® who declared that all these people 

1 M. A. Gastr6n, Nordiscke Eeisen und Forschungerit iv. 82. 

2 16 . 

8 O. Finsch, Reise nach West-SibirUn im Jahre 1876, p. 600. 

4 Quoted by S. I. Rudyenko, Antropologicheskiya Izsledovanya 
Inorodtsev Syevyero-Zapadnoi Sibiri, p. 109. 

5 Gastrin, iv. 83 ff. 6 P- 82. 

7 J. E. Fischer, Sibirische Gesch. von der JEntdeckung Sibiriens 

bis auf die JEroberxmg dieses Landes durch die russischen 
Waffen, pp. 120, 123. , , ^ ^ ^ 

8 Reise durdt verscMedene Frovinzen des russischen Reichs, 

iii. 304, 373ff. ^ 

9 A. P. Stepanoff, Yeniseyskaya Gubemya pt.n. pp. 3/, 45 ff. 


were Turko-Tatars. Castren was the next to in- 
vestigate the racial relationship of these tribes ; 
he stated ^ that in his time only the Kamashints 
remained Samoyed, and that the others were now 
Turks, but had traditions of having used other 
languages in the past. From this statement, and 
the fact that some of the clan names of these 
people are similar in sound to the clan names of 
the Northern Samoyed, Castren carried his lin- 
guistic views into the sphere of ethnology and 
concluded that the Finnic, Samoyedic, and Turkic 
tribes all originated in Central Asia, moving from 
there to the Upper Yenisei and the Sayan 
mountains.^ Thus Castri^n and his followers 
believe that the majority of the Samoyed migrated 
northwards from the Sayan mountains along the 
Yenisei and then spread to the west across the 
Urals and to the east as far as the river Khatonga. 
The Samoyed who remained behind and became 
Mongolized or Turkicized are the present tribes of 
Soyot, Koibal, and Karagass, together with the 
group called Tuba, inhabiting the Upper Yenisei 
region.® 

( 2 ) The second theory was advocated by P. J. 
Strahlenberg ^ as early as 1730 and brings the 
Samoyed and the Siberian Finns from the west. 
Strahlenberg believes that they migrated from 
Lapland, and, in the opinion of modern Finnish 
investigators, the Samoyed came to their present 
homes from the Ural district, whence they spread 
north-west, north-east, and southwards.® In any 
case the well-developed reindeer culture of the 
Samoyed proves that, from whatever region they 
originally came, they must have been in the Arctic 
regions for a considerable time. We know also 
from the Ostyak traditions ® that, when this tribe 
came to W. Siberia (not later than the 11th cent.), 
they found the Samoyed already there. 

4. Physical type.— Influenced by Gastrin’s superficial identi- 
fication of the Samoyed with tne Finnic tribes, too many 
ethnologists are inclined to see a resemblance between the 
peoples of these stocks. The first reliable description of the 
physical characters of the Samoyed was given by A. T. Midden- 
dorff,7 who distinguishes among them two main types — the 
Mongol type (e.g., the Timansk Samoyed) and the Finnic type 
(e.g., the Kaninsk Samoyed). For the last ten years the atten- 
tion of anthropologists (K. I. Goroshchenko, A. A. Ivanowski,8 
and S. I. Rudyenko®) has been directed to the resemblance 
between the Samoyed and the Soyot of the Say^an mountains. 
But, since the discovery of this resemblance is the result of a 
comparatively small number of measurements (for some char- 
acters the measurements were taken on 20 individuals only), 
and on the observation of only six anthropological characters 
(colour of eyes and hair, cephalic index, alveolar index, stature, 
and length of lower limbs), it is safer to look forward to more 
exhaustive studies and meanwhile to adopt the classification of 
Ivanmvskijio and make of the Samoyed a special anthropological 
group. This group can be characterized as follows : dark eyes, 
dark, straight, and coarse hair, yellow-grey skin, short stature 
with long trunk and short legs, broad heads, long faces, promi- 
nent cheek-bones projecting sideways, absence of Mongolian 
eye-fold, though the eye has usually the Mongolian narrowness 
and obliquity. 

The present writer’s anthropological investigation of the 
Eastern and Taz- Yurak Samoyed compared with the Western 
Samoyed (from the Urals to the Taz), studied by Rudyenko,ii 
seems to show that in all the chief anthropological characters 
the Eastern and Western Samoyed resemble one another — in 
fact, are often identical — while the Yurak Samoyed of Taz form 
a wedge of a slightly different type, taller, with narrower nose, 
wider forehead, and broader head. 

5 . Cultural type. — The Samoyed have now one 
of the most perfect Arctic cultures, namely the 
reindeer culture. They seem to have conquered 

I Gastrin, iv. 83-86. 2 /&. y. 107-122. 

3 D. Carruthers, Unknown Mongolia, i. 20. 

4 Das nord- und ostliche TeU von Europa und Asien, pp. 36, 
46. 

5 Kai Donner, quoted by F. Nansen, Through Siberia, p. 92. 

6 See art. Ostyaks. 

7 Putieshestvie na Syevyer i Vostok Sibiri, ii. 626 f. 

8K. I. Goroshchenko and A. A. Ivanowski, ‘Yeniseyskiye 
Inorodtsy.’ 

9 S. Rudyenko, Antropologicheskiya Izsledovanya Inorodtsev 
Syevyero-Zapadnoi Sibiri, pp. 108-110. 

10 Supplement to his Nasyelyenye Zyemnovo Shara, Moscow, 
1912, 
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the sevei'e climate and to have developed the 
appropriate technique, their culture being very- 
little inferior in this respect to that of the Eskimos 
and Lapps, and decidedly superior to that of the 
Tungus; hence they are much less capable than 
the Tungus of accepting European culture and a 
settled mode of life. Reindeer culture is based on 
reindeer' breeding,^ but fishing, hunting, and trap- 
ping seem always to be additional aids in the 
struggle for existence. The Sainoyed who live in 
the sub-Arctic forest regions have far fewer 
reindeer, and here hunting and fishing may be said 
to be their chief, sometimes their only, occupations. 

All the Samoyed are wanderers, but superfici- 
ally they may also be called seasonal nomads, as 
they live along the rivers, lakes, and seashore in 
summer, and inland, in the tundra or the forest, 
in winter. Some Archangel Samoyed and some 
Ostyak Samoyed adopt a settled mode of life. 

Though reindeer-breeding- is an industry which all Northern 
Europeans and Asiatics practise, there are great differences in 
method, pointing to the small degree of contact which the 
present inhabitants of N. Siberia have with one another. Not 
only do the terms for the reindeer at different stages of its life 
vary according to the tribe, hut we see too, &.g., that the 
Samoyed never ride their reindeer, which is a favourite mode 
of progression among the Tungus; that the Samoyed (and 
Osbyak; drive from the left side of the sledge, while the Tungus 
(and Yakut) drive from the right, and so on. Whether the 
Samoyed evolved for themselves the culture under which they 
now live or adopted it from the former inhabitants of the 
country, it is clear that they must have been in the Arctic 
regions for a very long time to have reached their present 
stage. 2 

II. The Samoyed, like the other 

natives of N. Asia, and indeed of the Arctic region 
generally, are shamanists; i.e., their religion is 
based on animistic beliefs, and all knowledge of 
religious secrets is in the possession of a shaman. 
Nominally only a part of the Yurak Samoyed are 
still pagan ; the rest are members of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

I, The shaman.— The shaman of the Samoyed 
of the river Ket must be a man ; among tlie Tavgi 
Samoyed and the Yurak Samoyed there are often 
shamanessea. But, although the most successful 
healing is often achieved by a Yurak Sainoyed 
shamaness, we never find her as a leader of religious 
ceremonies. This office is reserved for a male 
shaman. Also, being a 'woman, she is debarred 
from offering sacrifices to the domestic gods — a rite 
which is performed by an elder male member of the 
family. 

In the northern region, far away from the colonists, the 
shaman’s costume is very rich, but among the Ostyak Samoyed 
of the forest region it is quite plain. This is due to the prohibi- 
tion of costumes, as well as of shamanistic practices, by the 
lluhsian authorities. In a general way, the details of the 
costume are not unlike those of the costume of the Ost 3 rak 
shaman ; 3 the figure of the ancestor spirit occupies an import- 
ant place, and the whole universe is represented by various 
objects embellishing the coat. We find, however, much less 
iron on the Samoyed shaman’s coat than on that of the Ostyak, 
which, again, has less iron than that of the Yakut and Tungus 
shamans. The Yurak shamans of the river Taz sometimes have 
costumes made entirely of skins and furs, relndoer-bone, and 
mammoth-ivory, but the figure of the sun is usually made of 
metal. 

The shaman is the man who knows the religious 
secrets and the order of the religious ceremonies. 
He is an intermediary between the people and the 
spirits, whose words he interprets. He also acts 
as an adviser and medicine-man. The office of 
shaman is often hereditary. The Samoyed call 
their shaman tadibey, and the spirits through which 
the shaman communicates with the spiritual world 
tadehtsy. The tadebtsy act as benevolent or 
malevolent spirits according to the use which the 
shaman makes of them.^ The Yurak Samoyed 
call the tadebtsy syaddai or si/adachi, and represent 
them by wooden anthropomorphic figures, which 

1 See art. Pastoral p8orL«s. 

2 See artt. Ostyaks and Pastorai. PKomBg. 

3 See art. Os'rYARS. 

4 M. A. OasapHcka, Aboriginal Siberia^ p. 289. 


are used in divination in the same way as the 
divining-ring {arpa) is used by the shamans of the 
Lapps. Among the Ob Samoyed the shaman’s 
spirit is sometimes called loz^ Ibh, or Jeoika. 

2 . Gods and spirits. — The name for the sliaman’s 
spirits is collective, but each shaman has his own 
spirits, who accompany him when he is performing 
his duties. These may be called the shaman’s 
individual spirits. There are three more kinds of 
spirits : (1) those common to one family— domestic 
god-spirits; (2) those common to a local group 
(probably originally to one clan)— ancestor god- 
spirits ; and (1) those common to all the Bamoyed 
—spirits dwelling in the water, stones, and forests.^ 

The domestic gods are called by the Yurak 
Samoyed kaha {hake) ; sometimes th’ey are repre- 
sented by roots or stones of unusual shape, some- 
times by anthropomorphic figures* Usually each 
family has at least one male and one female 
domestic god ; they are kept covered on a special 
sledge, the ‘ AaA< 2 -sledge,’ which is not used fur any 
other purpose, and, when the family moves, special 
‘ Ao^7ia-reindeer ’ draw the sledge. Women are not 
allowed to uncover the ^ haha-^Qd.g&^ or even to 
take care of the reindeer. Even a shamaness, who 
has her shamanistic spirit and propitiates the 
higher clan-god, is not allowed to take care of the 
domestic gods. The ‘Aa/za-sledge’ usually stands 
behind the chum (tent) on the outer side of the 
place of honour called si, which is occupied only by 
the eldest male of the family. 

Some of the spirits common to all the Samoyed, 
such as the spirits of the water (usually malicious) 
and the spirits of the bushes (usually benevolent), 
have local names ; but the collective name for the 
chief spirit-gods, whether common to one group or 
to all the Samoyed, is nuyyi {niui, nga). Sumetimes 
the wmrd haha is used not only for domestic (Unties, 
but also as a generic term for ‘ deity ’ in t he same 
sense as nmn, Num also means the thuruUu'and 
the sky, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that the thunder, being a voice of Kum, is one of 
his characteristics, and the sky, being the abode 
of one of the chief nums (usually the ancestor num ), 
is thus identified with him. "Thus tlui fact that; 
the same word is used for * deity ’ and for * sky ’ 
does not necessarily imply that sfcy-worship is the 
liighest expression of Samoyed religion. In the 
Yurak Samoyed talCvS we meet with (^xprtjssions 
such as these : * Num became summer,’ ‘ 1 kH until 
Num dawned’ ; at the same time ‘ to pray to Num ’ 
is a usual expression, but an individual name is 
then added to the title Num. The h'sser spirits 
dwelling in natural objects are vagmdy defined ; 
the highest beings have their own individual char- 
acteristics, often anthropomorphic or jsoomorphic. 
If by the term * lnghe.st god ’ we understaml tim 
one to whom sacrifices are most often made, and 
who is concerned directly or indirecdly with huinfin 
afiairs, then in the highest god of almost every 
locality we can trace the ancestor of the people. 
Among the national gods and goddesses common 
to all the Samoyed are those connected with 
fertility. 

The house-ancestor gods are identified with a 
material object more often than are the nature - 
gods. Sometimes it is difiieult to determine 
whether a god is to be considered as common to 
one group only or to all the Samoyed ; for, if a 
small^ group of Yurak Samoyed lives among the 
Tavgi Samoyed, it may borrow the gods of the 
latter, even their ancestral gods. 

The chief national gods can travel from one 
place to another; there are, however, several 
places, fax distant from one another, of which 
nearly all the Samoyed would have heard as being 

iTho lorest-spirlt exists among the Ostyak Samoyed of the 
forest region. 
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holy, as the dwelling-places of gods. Such a 
Samoyed Jerusalem is to be found on the island 
of Waigacli, which possesses several important 
nums (also called haha), some of which are related 
to one another.^ Thus the three-headed old man 
Wesako-haha, living in the extreme south-west 
of the island, is supposed to be the husband of 
Nyebye-haha (Mother-god), who lives in the central 
part of the island, while their son, Nyu-haha, lives 
in the extreme north-west. Islavin^ thinks that 
the gods (represented by stone figures) residing in 
three other northern localities, viz. at Minisei, a 
peak of the Urals, in the Yaumau Peninsula, and 
at a place about 20 versts from Mesen, are also 
sons of Wesako-haha and Nyebye-haha. 

The highest gods worshipped by the Yuirak 
Samoyed are Numkympoi (‘among the stars ’), who 
watches man from above ; Yaumau (‘ land’s end ’) ; 
and Yahammii (‘ out of the water ’). The meaning 
of the term Yaumau is, strictly speaking, ‘land’s 
end,’ but it is also sometimes used to mean ‘ river- 
source,’ since the mouth of the river — which is 
called by the Samoyed the river-source — ^is under- 
stood to be at the end of the earth. The same 
word is used for the name of a peninsula to the 
west of the Gulf of Ob. Yaumau has never shown 
himself to man, but has sent him his iron staff (a 
rod, probably of Russian workmanship), which was 
found in the tundra. This staff’ is kept bj’’ the 
Yurak Samoyed near the Piakhina sand-banks on 
the Northern Yenisei and is held by them in great 
veneration. Then there is Yaumau- Haddaku 
grandmother’), goddess of the fishes, 
who is responsible for good and bad fishing seasons, 
and who lives at the mouth of the Ob. The out- 
ward shapes of Yaumau and Numkympoi are 
known only to the shamans, who see them in 
visions and make wooden images of them. These 
images are not regarded as gods, but only as their 
representations. 'The only image which is held to 
be itself a god is that of Yahammii. It is supposed 
to have fallen from the sky into a river, whence it 
was taken by a Yurak Samoyed, and is a stone of 
sufficiently unusual shape to have attracted the 
finder’s attention. Its size is about that of a child 
of five, and it closely resembles the figure of a man 
in a sitting posture, holding the head of some 
animal by a bridle. This figure is in charge of a 
great shaman at a spot about 100 versts from the 
settlement of Tazovskoye, on the river Taz. Since 
Yahammii has actually ‘descended’ to men, he is 
on the whole more esteemed than Yaumau and 
Numkympoi, though it is the last-named who is 
always called ‘grandfather’ and treated as tribal 
ancestor, while other gods are so addressed only 
at the moment when sacrifice is being offered to 
them. 

Among the lesser gods is the god-owner of 
quadrupeds, particularly reindeer. He is called 
Illibium Parche, and it is said that he needs no 
sacrifices, for he has reindeer enough, and, besides, 
he does not help or heal men. 

Kai Donner ^ found that along the river Tyra the 
Ostyak Samoyed consider their highest god the 
‘ grandfather of the clan,’ who is worshipped under 
various names, while the Ostyak Samoyed along 
the river Ket symbolize him by a living bear. The 
Ostyak Samoyed of Ket believe in the transforma- 
tion of man into an animal, and mce mrsa. If a 
man jumps over fallen trees and pronounces 
certain incantations, he will change into a bear.® 

Although in a general way we can call the 
Samoyed polytheists, in practice they are nearer 
to monotheism. Each Samoyed local group has 

1 Samoyedy. v domashniem i obshchestvennom bytu, p. 19. 

2 Quoted by Santeri Yacobson, ‘Sredi Sibirskikh Samoyedov,* 
Sibirskaya Jim^ no. 96, May 1916. 
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several gods, but the individual chooses one god, 
whom he propitiates, while behaving reverently to 
the others. In the agglutinative language of the 
Yurak Samoyed there is a special compound ex- 
pression Amgenulumhehon, meaning ‘ What num 
do you worship?’ — a question which people ask 
one another when they meet for the first time. 
It often happens that, if one god does not satisjfy 
the needs of the worshipper, he takes up another. 

3. Dualism. — Since the Samoyed believe that 
evil must be overcome with evil, it is not possible 
to make a clear division of their spirits into good 
and bad, for an essentially ‘good’ spirit can, as a 
shaman’s assistant, act either for good or for evil. 
Both the shaman’s spirits and the highest clan or 
tribal spirits are apt to act for good or evil accord- 
ing to circumstances. There are, however, two 
classes of spirits which are well-defined in this 
respect. The haha^ or domestic gods, may be 
described as a class of good spirits, for we never 
hear of malevolent actions being performed by 
them against any one, and they are well-disposed 
towards the inhabitants of the tent, whom they 
protect in a passive way against illike. The latter 
can be defined clearly as a class of bad spirits. 
The chief of all the illike is Chir or Non, who lives 
in the dark north. Whenever there is a storm 
with lightning, the Samoyed say that Chir is fight- 
ing with one of the meins. All the other gods are 
a combination of good and evil, but are benevolent 
to the men who carefully perform the required 
ceremonies. The evil spirits are conceived by 
some Samoyed as dwelling underground, and by 
others as in the water, and no representations of 
them are made. The shaman’s spirit assistants, 
especially those of the great shamans, are more 
evil than good, but they can be beneficent to the 
petitioner when they use their evil powers against 
his and the shaman’s enemies. Although images 
of these spirits are made and kept by each shaman, 
it is dangerous for any one except the shaman who 
owns the spirits to look at them. During the 
shamanistic ceremonies, however, they are ^own 
to the public. 

4. Religious ceremonies. — Among the Yurak 
Samoyed one of the male members of a family 
will often offer private sacrifices to their domestic 
god, but to propitiate the higher gods it is neces- 
sary to offer the sacrifice through a shaman. The 
domestic gods are propitiated by sacrifices of small 
objects or portions of food, but a sacrifice to the 
higher gods must take the form of a reindeer or a 
dog. If a private person sacrifices an animal to 
the domestic or to the clan gods, care must be 
taken that no blood is shed. The animal must 
be strangled by means of a rope twisted round its 
neck, the ends being held by a man on either side 
of the victim. While the deer is being choked to 
death, a third man prods it in the side with a goad, 
the object being to hasten the sacrifice along the 
road to the god or spirit for whom it is destined. 
The sacrifice is accompanied by petitions to the 
num whom it is designed to propitiate, that he 
may vouchsafe help to the worshippers in return 
for the sacrifice offered. If blood is shed, a shaman 
is summoned, and the petitioners await his pro- 
nouncement anxiously, hoping that he will only 
enjoin the sacrifice of another reindeer and say 
that they had chosen a wrong one or that one was 
not sufficient. For the shaman may say that the 
fact that blood came from the nostrils or mouth of 
the deer signifies that the god desires a human 
victim, and then somebody will die soon. Some 
unimportant fishing or hunting expeditions may- 
be started with a private sacrifice, but important 
ones like the salmon-fishing on the Yenisei can 
never be started without a shaman. 

One of the most important ceremonies of the 
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Samoyed is the sacrifice to Yaumau-Haddaku, 
goddess of the fishes. 

The finest fish of the first catch of the season is opened and 
cleaned as for eating. It is then impaled on a stick and planted 
at the water’s edge. The head of the fish is turned towards the 
water, and a small image of the goddess is placed astride its 
tail, the idea being that the goddess is riding the fish into the 
water. The entrails of the fish must be very carefully burnt ; 
for, if any part of it is thrown away (as is usually done with the 
entrails), it will not reach the goddess, who may then do harm 
to the community instead of sending good fishing. 

But the sacrifices are not necessarily all blood 
sacrifices. Reindeer may be consecrated to the 
gods without being actually killed, which means 
that nobody can make use of them. Children may 
also be consecrated, which means that they must 
not marry. 

Another of the principal Yurak Samoyed cere- 
monies is the changing of the sledges on which the 
images of the gods are kept. This takes place 
once a year in the spring. The most elaborate 
performance is that connected with the sledge of 
the god Yahammii. 

A shaman is usually the leader of the ceremony. It is a great 
privilege to make even one small part of the new sledge. Each 
man who has a share in the making of it kills a reindeer and 
smears with its blood the part that he has made. The work on 
the new sledge is carried on only while the sun is shining, and 
with the dusk every one retires to the ohumy where the shaman 
shamanizes. This shamanizing is not for healing the sick, or 
an,y other practical purpose, buc for the glory of Yahammu. No 
women or children may be present while the sledge is being 
made, or during the placing of the god on the new sledge, but 
they may take part in the shamanistic performances at night- 
The god is placed on the sledge so that he faces the south, the 
region of light and life, while the old sledge is placed behind 
the other, so that its forepart is turned towards the north, the 
land of darkness and death. In front of the sanctuary of 
Yahammu a regular forest of old sledges may be seen. 

The Avamsk Samoyed, more strictly thau the 
others, hold a sun-festival when the sun returns 
in January. It is now held only every second 
year. 

It lasts about nine days and must be timed so that the sun 
will appear on the sixth day. The shaman shamanizes during 
all the dark hours of the first six days, and the dance begins on 
the sixth day, i.6. the first day of the sun’s appearance. Great 
freedom is observed between young men and young women, but 
it does not reach anything like that displayed in the orgiastic 
spring dances of the Yenisei Ostyak. The shaman takes part 
in the dance, but on this occasion he lays aside his drum and 
some of his most important garments. Towards the end of the 
festival the shaman heals the sick and foretells the future. All 
the shamanistic performances are held in the ^ clean 
tent specially erected and made of the skins of young reindeer. 
This chum must not be used for taking meals or for any other 
purpose than that of shamanizing. 

5. The soul. — The Yurak Samoyed, as well as 
the Yenisei Samoyed, believe that a man possesses 
three kinds of soul : (1) the soul through which he 
feels and thinks (the intellectual soul), (2) the soul- 
life (the physical soul), and (3) the soul accompany- 
ing a man outside himself (the shadow-soul). The 
soul-life is called iindadt and the same word is 
used for breath and also for the vapour which 
rises from the bodies of men and animals in 
winter. Thus the Yurak Samoyed say, ^ lindytte 
ngaidwpta^ ‘He let go his soul’ (‘He sighed’), 
and they believe that death is caused by the 
malevolent spirit Illike Nga carrying away a 
man’s imdad. 

There is no theory as to what happens to the 
iindad of an ordinary man after it is separated 
from his body ; hut the iindad of a shaman becomes 
an iterma, a spirit more dangerous than benevolent. 
In spite of the separation of the iindad from man 
and his other souls, the dead are believed to live in 
their own Land of the Dead in the north and also 
to have the power of returning to do harm to 
living men. This belief is shown by the Samoyed 
custom of moving with their chums from the place 
where a death has occurred and occasionally leaving 
behind a person at the point of death. Sometimes 
the body is nailed to the ground during the burial 
ceremony, and the eyes are as a rule covered with 
heavy objects. Another custom which may be 


ascribed to fear of a dead person is that of turning 
away the head when driving near a tomb. The 
name of the dead is strictly tabued. The Land of 
the Dead seems to be at the mouth of a river — the 
Yenisei among the Yenisei Samoyed, and the Ob 
among the Yurak. The dead person receives all 
his belongings to assist him in his other life, which 
is supposed to be similar to the life that he led on 
earth. One or more of his personal reindeer are 
sacrificed, and the antlers are hung on the tomb, 
which is composed of a wooden box made of drift- 
wood ; usually some of the poles of his tent are also 
used in its construction. The sledges and other 
objects are usually slightly damaged ; for other- 
wise, say the Samoyed, the dead man will not have 
the use of them. There is always a reindeer-skin 
pouch containing valuables, including Russian 
money — ^not gold and silver coins, which the 
Samoyed value highly, but paper money ; or even 
such paper as the wrappers of tobacco-packets, 
which resemble paper money in colour. Kai 
Donner^ says that the Ostyak Samoyed believe 
the Land of the Dead fco be at the mouth of the Ob 
and ruled over by a woman, who sends death to 
the Samoyed through her numerous spirit-assist- 
ants. She also regulates birth. 

6. Totemism. — The social organization, especi- 
ally the marriage regulations, of the Samoyed have 
been to a great extent modified or destroyed by 
contact with colonists. This is shown clearly by 
the acceptance by the Samoyed of the Russian 
names given to them at their official baptism, 
which often leads to their forgetting their own, 
and also by their acceptance of certain Russian 
marriage restrictions enforced by Russian law, 
while they remain true shamanists in the marriage 
ceremonies. It is therefore difficult to trace their 
totemism by a study of their exogamy, and it 
seems doubtful whether a regular relation between 
the two exists among them. We find clans with 
plant- and animal-names, but these are by no 
means exclusive or even in a majority ; for along- 
side of such names we find many others, given to 
clans for some peculiarity which characterizes 
their members. Neither in terminology nor in 
mythology nor in real life do we find any relation 
between the clan-group named after an animal and 
the animal itself, such as is found among typical 
totemists. Thus the clans of the Yurak Bamoyed 
of Obdorsk and Taz include : Horelle, ‘ bucks ’ ; 
Nguluchi, ‘ of the grass ’ ; Lampai, ‘ the base of 
the antlers of the buck reindeer’; Maryik, ‘the 
neck of the wild buck reindeer’ ; Nohoi (Nokhoi), 

‘ of the white fox ’ ; but they have also clans with 
such names as Yadanye, ‘walkers’; Shiallanke, 
‘runners’ ; Ngasyedda, ‘without feet*’ 

The tales of the Yenisei Samoyed are rich in 
names of heroes suggesting totemistic elements : 
we hear in one tale about a fight between seven 
chums of Grass Fringes (the people of these chums 
would have grass fringes hanging on the hack of 
their winter coats) and seven chums of Talnik 
Fringes (with talnik^ or dwarf willow, twigs hang- 
ing on the back of their winter coats). The power 
of the first-named comes from their grass fringes, 
for another hero says to one of them : ‘ Comrade, 
how heavy yon are; you look very small to me, 
but you have on your back a grass fringe, one 
string of which would make a canoe.’ There is a 
hero named White Owl and another named Eagle 
Buck, but besides these there are heroes called 
Iron-Cube-Belt, Silver Buttons, Iron Boots, etc. 
With the exception of the Ostyak Samoyed, the 
Samoyedic tribes are much more given to ancestor- 
and hero-worship than to animal-worship. This 
does not prevent the anthropomorphic gods from 
having many animal characteristics they 

i hoc. cit. 
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can fly and can change into animals) nor certain 
animals from having special places assigned to 
them in the shamanistic mysteries as the shaman’s 
spirit-assistants. As far as is known at present, 
only the Ostyak Samoyed have any beliefs which 
can be called totemistic. Itte, the hero of the epic 
of the Ostyak Samoyed recorded by Kai Donner,^ 
had by one of his wives, the daughter of Massul- 
lozi, ‘ Forest-Spirit,’ a son, ‘Bear-Spirit’ (Pargai- 
kuorgai lozi or rargai-kuorg, meaning ‘ bear- 

spirit ’) ; from this son the Samoyed of the Ket river 
derive their descent. For this reason they call 
themselves Kuorgai-tamder, ‘race of bears.’ 

Along the river Tym, Kai Bonner found that the 
name for the forest spirit is Parya, which must be 
the same word as occurs in the form Pargai-kuorg 
(Pargai-bear).2 We can hardljr reckon the animal 
monsters with which this epic is filled as traces of 
totemism ; and even Pargai-bear is, after all, the 
descendant of Itte, a man-hero. It is only among 
the Ostyak Samoyed of the river Ket that the bear 
rises to the dignity of an ancestral god. Since, as 
far as is known, these Samoyed are the only ones 
who personify their ancestral god in animal form, 
it majr be only a local variation in the method of 
picturing the ancestor. The worshipping of a 
tribal ancestor is common to all the Samoyed, and 
endowing him with the form of a bear may merely 
indicate his unusual origin, having no reference to 
totemistic beliefs. Much the same can be said 
about the shaman’s spirit-assistants, which are 
represented by animal forms, though never identi- 
fied with animals. 

7. Mythology. — Samoyed mythology is extra- 
ormnarily rich not only in variety of motives but 
also in variety of forms. The two chief forms 
are the tale which is sung, called by the Yurak 
Samoyed syodohohs, and the tale which is told, 
uahanolm. We do not include in Samoyed mytho- 
logy any songs, whether the shaman’s songs, which 
are more or less alike among all the Northern 
natives, or the songs, so characteristic of the 
Northern Samoyed, which are sung at burials and 
match-makings. Thus the widower will sing at his 
wife’s funeral a song expressing his sorrow and 
loneliness, while the young wooer will express his 
affection in song. These ceremonial songs are 
disappearing from Samoyed life more rapidly than 
the myths. 

The tales of the Yurak Samoyed and Yenisei 
Samoyed can be divided according to their con- 
tents into customary tales and fantastic tales. 
Both are to a certain extent hero-tales. The cus- 
tomary tales relate various events in the life of the 
family or the clan, and are usually put into the 
moutn of the hero or heroine, who relates them in 
the first person. This device and the wonderfully 
artistic and realistic descriptions, obtained by the 
simplest means, make these customary tales a 
mine of rich material for the study of primitive 
mentality as well as of social anthropology. They 
are full of descriptions of hunting and fishing 
expeditions, marriage- and initiation-ceremonies, 
tribal law, and various incidents arising out of love 
affairs ; and, though all are related as they really 
occur, yet, when touched with the characteristic 
logic of the primitive mind, they receive a mythi- 
cal colouring. But it is the other kind of tale 
that really deserves the name of myth — the fan- 
tastic hero-tale, which perhaps originated as a 
customary tale, but from long ages of oral r^ro- 
duction has received a hyperbolic form. Many 
details indicate that this type of Samoyed litera- 
ture is older than the customary tales. The hero 
is usually a wanior wandering about in search of 
adventures. At the same time, he often possesses 
shamanistic power, or at least meets the great 
1 A Samoyede Epic, p. 6. ^ P- 9- 
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shamans, so that the hero-tales are interwoven with 
religious beliefs. If the hero is a shaman, it is 
nearly always his struggle with another great 
shaman that forms the subject of the tale, and in 
this case the other shaman is very often of Yakut 
nationality, since the Yakut shamans have a wide- 
spread reputation. In a Yenisei Samoyed tale of 
the great shaman Kuobaldi, he fights the Yakut 
shaman first on land, then in the sky, and then 
under the water. 

^ Far from disappearing with the decline of native 
life, the customary myths are actually growing. 
As to the fantastic tales, alongside of the ancient 
ones new ones occasionally come into existence 
even now, after the death of a prominent shaman 
or hunter ; there are no more new legends of 
warriors, since the Samoyed no longer fight. 

Although there are no myths concerned only 
with gods and spirits, these hero-myths have fre- 
quent references to them. There seems to be no 
type of zoological myth among the Samoyed as 
there is among the Paiaeo-Siberians and among the 
people belonging to the N. Pacific culture-ring 
generally ; but the heroes can temporarily change 
mto animals, or at least assume animal character- 
istics, though they never cease to be men. To this 
class belongs the myth recorded by Kai Bonner 
among the Ostyak Samoyed of the forest region 
along the rivers Ket and Tyin> which he calls ‘ the 
Samoyed epic of the hero Itte.’^ Itte’s chief 
struggles were with the giant man-eater, Piine- 
gusse, whom he at last vanquished. Although 
forced by foreign evil spirits to leave the Samoyed 
lands, he is expected to return one day to make 
the Samoyed rich and happy, just as the return of 
the hero Alba is looked for by the Yenisei Ostyak.^ 
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SANCHUNIATHON. — A. ElSTORIOAL 
NOTICES. — Sanchuniathon (Gr. 

Y>vvLaldwv) is said by Porphyry® to 

1 A Samoyede Epic, p. 3 ff. 

2 See artt. Ostyaks and Shamanism. 

2 In Eusebius, Prcep. Bvang., ed. Gifford, p. 31a. 
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have been a native of Berytus (Beirut) who lived 
before the Trojan war, about the times of Moses 
and Semiramis, who wrote in the Phoenicia,n 
language a history of his people and of their 
religion, based on the records of the cities and 
the registers of the temples and on records re- 
ceived from a certain Hierombalos ( = Jerub-ba'al), 
priest of the god leuo (=Jahweh). This he 
dedicated to Abibalos=Abi-ba'al, king of Berytus. 
It was translated into Greek by Philo of By bios. ^ 
Philo Byblius^ says that Sanchuniathon was a 
man of much learning and curiosity, who searched 
out a history written by the god Thbth.® He also 
found the secret writings of the ammouneis ( = 
Jiammdnim, ‘sacred pillars’).^ The teaching of 
Thoth was preserved by the seven sons of Sudul^, 
the Kabeiroi, and by their brother Asklep'ios ( = 
Eshmun). These stories were allegorized by a 
certain Thabion and handed on to the prophets 
and to their successors, one of whom was Eisirios, 
the brother of Chna (Canaan), who was afterwards 
called Phoinix (Phoenicia).® Many generations 
afterwards a god Sourmoubelos and Thuro, whose 
name was changed to Eusarthis, brought to light 
the theology of Thoth. ® Suidas calls him ‘ a Tyrian 
philosopher, who lived about the time of the Trojan 
war, Avtio translated into Phoenician a work of 
Hermes (Thoth) concerning the origin of things, 
who wrote in Phoenician on the institutions of the 
Tyrians, Egyptian theology, and some other 
matters.’ He is also mentioned by Athenaeus,'^ by 
Eusebius,^ and by Theodore t.® 

Sanchuniathon is not named by any Greek 
writer before Philo; but this is no proof of his 
non-existence, since a Phoenician author would not 
be known to Greeks unless he were translated. 
The references in Athenseus, Porphyry, Eusebius, 
Theodoret, and Suidas are probably all derived 
from Philo; but this also proves nothing, since 
Philo’s translation w^as the only form in which 
Sanchuniathon was accessible to Greek readers. 
Sanchuniathon is a genuine Phoenician name, 
Sankun (or Sakkun)-yaton, ^Sakkun has given.’ 
As far as it goes, this is evidence that he was a 
real person- 

B. Tub transmission of Sancuuniatbon^s 
HISTORY. — The Phoenician original of Sanchuni- 
athon, if it ever existed, has perished, and we 
know only the reputed Greek translation of Philo 
Byblius {q.v.). In 1836 F. Wagenfeld reported 
the discovery in Portugal of a MS of Philo, This 
was soon shown to be a fraud, particularly by F. C. 
Movers. Philo is known to us only from the 
citations in Porphyry, Eusebius, Johannes Lydus, 
and Stephen of iByzantium. 

The fra^ents of Philo have been jjathered by J. 0. Orelli, 
Sanclioniathonis Berptii qum feruntivr Fragrmnta (Leipzig, 
1826). This edition is incomplete and uses a' defective text of 
Eusebius. A better ed. is that of 0. Muller, FHG iii. [184t9] 
660-676. Here Gaisford^s revised text of Eusebius is followed. 
The bulk of the quotations of Philo are found in Eusebius 
(iVflssp. Evartg. i. 9-10, iv. 16), who uses them in a furious 
attack on Porphyry to prove that the gods of the heathen are 
only deified men. Eusebius is ed. by T. Gaisford, Busebii 
Pamphili Bvangeliax Fro^arationis^ Oxford, 1843; and by 
E. H, Gifford, 4 vols. in 6, Oxford, 1903 (a more critical ed.), 
English translations of the fragments of Philo in Eusebius are 
given by E. Cumberland, Sanchoniatho*$ Phoenician History, 
London, 1720; L P. Cory, The Andmt Fragments, do. 1826, 
21832, Sed. E. E. Hodges, 1876, and by E. H. Gifford, in vol. iii. 
of his ed. of the Prmp. 


1 See also Porphyry, cfe Ahstin. iL 66. 

2 In Eus. Proep. Bvang. p. 8ld. s Of. 34a. 

4 S2b. ® 39c. d. 8 40b. 7 ffi. i 26 . 

8 Proep. Evang. p. 9, ed. Gifford, 30d. 

2 De Cur. Grcec. o^ect.^ serm. il. 

10 See art. Phcbnicians, vol. ix. p. 893, § 46 . 

11 Sancrhuniathona Crgesohickte der PMnizier, Hanover, 1836, 
Sanchuniathonis histor. Phom. libros mmm, Bremen, 1837, 
Germ, tr., Liibeck, 1887. 

12 Jahrh. fUr Theol. und Christ. Philos, vu. L 95 f. ; see also 
0. L. Grotefend, Die SanehiMiatliontiSG]^ StreitfrOige, Hanover, 
XSS6. 


C. Contents and composition.— T he extracts 
preserved by Eusebius fall into three groups. 

I. A cosmogony (i. 10 ; 33b-34b). — According to this, the 
beginning of the universe was Dark Air^ and Chaos dark as 
Erebus. These correspond to darkness and the Deep (TChOm) 
in Gn 12 and to Apsu and Ti’amat of the Babylonian creation 
story.i 

From Darkness and Chaos sprang Wind (Pneuma) and 
Desire (Pothos). With this agrees the statement of Damascius 2 
that the Sidonians ‘ before all things place Chronos and Pothos, 
and Omichles’(=U^’K Di<, ‘mother of every man’?). Wind 
corresponds to the Wind of Elohim in Gn 12 . Desire is not 
found in the Babylonian or in the Hebrew cosmogony, but 
appears as Eros, ‘love,* in Hesiod 3 and as Pothos in the 
theology of the Ophites as reported by Epiphanius.4 

From the union of Wind and Desire Mot was produced. This 
Philo defines as ‘slime, or putrid water,’ which shows that it is 
an abstract noun formed from the Phmnician and Hebrew word 
md, or may, ‘water’ (cf. Eth. plu. may at). It corresponds to 
the waters (mayim) of Gn 12 and to Mumnm, ‘waters,’ the 
offspring of Apsu and Ti’amat in the Babylonian cosmology.s 
The same idea appears in Egypt .6 Mot had the form of an egg 
(following the textual emendation of Bunsen, Eenan, and 
Baudissin). The conception of a world-egg was known in 
Egypt, 7 in India , 8 and among the Greeks.9 N® trace of this 
conception is found in Babylonia, unless it be in the splitting 
of Ti’amat and setting up of half as the dome of the sky ; but 
it is suggested in Gn 12 by the statement that the Wind (or 
Spirit) of Elohim was mi:rahcpheth upon the face of the waters. 
Even if mArahopheth does not mean ‘brood,’ but ‘ swoop,’ i® 
still the word is applied only to birds and therefore hints 
dimly at the idea of the world-egg. 

Within Mot were formed first ‘germs of creation,’ then 
‘animals without sensation,’ and from the latter g^ew ‘in- 
telligent animals’ called zophasSmin (pDK> 'Sii), which Philo 
correctly translates ‘ observers of heaven.’ The Aramaic form 
semin, instead of Phoenician samim (cf, [Sa]mem-roumos, 34d), 
is to be set to the credit of Eusebius rather than to that of 
Philo. All these creatures remained motionless within the 
world-egg until it opened. This is different from the Baby- 
lonian and the Hebrew accounts, which know no creation of 
plants and animals in posse before their creation in esse. 

Mot then burst forth into light, and sun, and mooUj and 
stars, and the great constellations. As a result of the action of 
the light, the waters were ‘ separated ’ (6ieKpi6y]) and clouds 
were formed. This corresponds to the Babylonian narrative 
of the appearance of Marduk, the god of light, who split the 
body of Tr§.mat into halves and set up the upper half to form 
the sky, in which he placed the heavenly bodies. It corresponds 
also to the Hebrew narrative of God’s creation of light and 
His ‘splitting’ the waters under the firmament from the waters 
above the firmament and setting the sun, moon, and stars in the 
firmament (Gn iS-io. 14-19). The meeting of the clouds in the 
sky caused thunder, and on hearing this the animals that had 
been formed in the world-egg ‘woke up and began to move, 
on land and sea, male and female.’ With this corresponds 
Marduk’s creation of plants and animals in the Babyloni.an 
storv and the appearance of all forms of life at the word of 
Elofiim (Gn 120 - 225 . 

a. The origin of men and their discovery of the arts 
(i. 34b-36a).— The original pair were ‘ the wind Kolpfa and his 
wife Bdau.’ Kolpia = Kdl-piS-b, ‘ voice of abroath,’ which suggests 
the statement of Gn 27 that Jahweh ‘ breathed into man the 
breath of life.’ B4au=B6h0i, the primal chaos of Gn 12; it 
corresponds also to the ‘ dust ’ of Gn 27 into which the breath 
of Jahweh entered to create man. 

The children of Kolpia and Bd,au were Aion, ‘lifetime’s: 
l^awwa (Eve), ‘life,’ and Protogonos, * first-born ’« Adam (first) 
‘ man ’ ; ‘ and Aion discovered the food obtained from trees,' 
which corresponds to Eve’s plucking of the forbidden fruit. 

The children of PrStogonos and Aion were Gdnos and Genei. 
G^nos, ‘race’s=Enosh, ‘mankind’ (Gn 428 ), and Gened is his 
female counterpart. They first worshipped the sun, whom 
they called Beelsdmen, which in the Phoenician language is 
‘ Lord of Heaven ’ and in Greek Zeus.n In like manner Gn 42® 
says of Enosh that he was the first to call upon the name of 
Jahweh. 

The sons of G 6 nos were Light, Fire, and Flame. ‘These 
discovered fire from rubbing pieces of wood together, and 
taught the use of it.* This recalls the myth of Prometheus 
and similar Aryan myths. There is no mention of the dis- 
covery of fire in Babylonia or in the narrative of the origin of 
the arts in Gn 4 I 6 - 22 ; stfil it is implied b.y Tubal-lfayin’s inven- 
tion of the forging of metals (Gn 422 ). Kayin, son of the man 
(Gn 41 , J), or Keynan, son of man (Gn 5®, P), means ‘ smith,’ 
and the smith ’*8 art is impossible without fire. jKayin's sacri- 
fice (Gn 48 f.) also presupposes the use of fire. The Babylonian 


I For similar Greek conceptions see ERE iv. 145-148. 

^ De Prim. Princip. 125, ed. J, Kopp, Frankfort, 1826, 
p. 385. 

s ERE iv. 146. ^ Hc&r. xv. 6. 

® Of. Damascus, 125. 6 ERE iv. 144, § x. 

7 A. Brman, A Handbook cd Bgyp. Religion, Eng, tr,, 
London, 1907, pp. 26, 81, 157. 

B ERE iv.imt 8 /ft. p. 148. 

10 J. F. Peters, in JBL xxxiii. £1914) 81. 

11 ERE ii. 288, 1 8. 
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fire-god Girru is specially described as the patron of smiths.i 
and Keynan appears as a Sabgean God.2 It appears probable, 
therefore, that the original Hebrew legend and other Semitic 
legends narrated the invention of fire. 

From Fire the Giants were bom who gave their names to the 
mountains of Phoenicia. These correspond to the Nephilim, or 
‘ giants ’ (Gn 6^ J , Nu 13^ JE), also to the monstrous brood of 
Ti amat in the Babylonian creation-storj', and to the Giants 
and Titans of Greek mythology.s To this race belonged 
rSaJmemroumos (Shamim-rCim), which Philo correctly trans- 
lates Hupsouranios, ‘heaven-high.’ He was the first city- 
builder, and therefore corresponds to Cain, the city-builder, in 
Gn 417. He quarrelled with his brother Ousoos. This is the 
counterpart of Cain’s quarrel with Abel, only here the brother’s 
name is Ous5os, the equivalent of 'Esau. The two pairs of 
hostile brothers Cain and Abel and Jacob and Esau have been 
confused. Ousoos was a hunter who invented garments of 
skin. This agrees with the characteristics of Esau in Gn 273- n. 
Ousoos originated the use of standing-stones in worship and 
the pouring of libations of blood upon them. This corresponds 
to Abel, who first offered bloody sacrifices. After his death 
he was worshipped as a god. There is abundant evidence 
that 'Esau, ‘ maker,’ was the name of an ancient Canaanite 
deity.4 

Sanchuniathon then enumerates six pairs of brothers who 
were inventors of the arts : 

(1) Agreus, ‘hunter,’ and Halieus, ‘ fisher ’=Phoen. §id and 
Dayyog (Heb. a;*!]). Sid is known as a Phoenician god.5 In 
character he corresponds to Nimrod, the mighty hunter 
of Gn 109. 

(2) Chrusor, or Hephaistos, and Zeus Meilichios. Ohrusor- 
Hephaistos— Heb. Phoen. ISarosh, ‘smith.’ 6 He was ‘the 
discoverer of iron and the method of working it,’ and also 
‘practised incantations and divinations.’ This is a play on the 
two meanings of i^arosh, viz. ‘smith’ and ‘magician.’ He is 
the counterpart of Tubal-t:ayin, or Tubal the smith, the father 
of every $6resk, or metal-worker (Gn 422). Hjg brother 
Meilichios =Mallih, ‘the sailor,’ ‘invented the hook, and bait, 
and line, and raft, and was first of all men to make a voyage.’ 

(3) Technites, ‘artificer,’ and Geinos-Autdchthdn, ‘earth- 
born aboriginal.’ These invented sun-dried bricks and roofs. 
TechnitSs seems to correspond to Heb. Ipayin, ‘artificer* (cf. 
Tubal-^ayin, Gn 422), and Geinos-Autdohthon to Adam, who 
was made out of the ground, addmd (Gn 27 319). 

(4) Agrfis, ‘country,’ and Agrdtgs, ‘countryman,’ Of the 
latter ‘there is a much venerated statue and a shrine drawn by 
yokes of oxen, and among the people of Byblos he is named pre- 
eminently the greatest of the gods. Prom them came farmers 
and huntsmen.’ Ap6fc§s seems to represent the local ba'al of 
Byblos.7 Agrds will then be a minor ha"al associated with him. 
This inventor of agriculture corresponds to Cain, the ‘tiller of 
the ground,’ who ‘brought of the fruit of the ground’ (Gn 42f.\ 

(6) Amunos and Magos (both in aoc., Amunon and Magon), 
‘who established villages and sheepfolds.’ In 32b Philo speaks 
of the secret writings of the ammoimeis hidden in the temples. 
This seems to refer to the Ti^mmdnim (Heb. D’^ij), or steles.« 
In the inscriptions ipiammon, or Ammon, appears as a god in 
‘Abd-bammon, ‘servant of the stele,’ 9 or more frequently 
Ba'1-hammon.io Amunos, accordingly, seems to equal the well- 
known Phoenician god Ba'l-Ijamraon. Magos (in acc. Magon)= 
Ma'on, who appears as a god in the place-name Ba'al-Ma'on,li 
or Beth-Ba'al-Ma'on ; 12 also mentioned in Nu 3238, 1 Ch 5% Ezk 
259, Jos 1317 ; perhaps also in the name of the Arabian people 
Ma'on. 

(6) Misor and Suduk (*ls?D and plii), which Philo correctlj’’ 
translates ‘straight’ and ‘just.’ They are identical with 
Mesharu, ‘equity,’ and Kettu, ‘justice,’ the children of 
Shamash, the god of justice in the Babylonian religion.is 
§uda^, or §edelj:, is a well-known Canaanite god. 14 He also 
appears in S. Arabia 16 and in many OT names compounded 
with ?ede]^. 

(7) From Misor Taautos was bom, whom the Egyptians call 
Thouth, the Alexandrians Thdth, and the Greeks Hermes. He 
was the inventor of writing. This is clearly the Egyptian god 
Thoth who has been incorporated into the PhcBnician pan- 
theon. 16 

(8) ‘ From Sudu^ came the Dioscuri, or Kaheiroi, or Oory- 
bantes, or Samothraces.’ 17 The Kabeiroi (q.v.), whose cult 
spread so far in the Greek world, bore the Semitic name 

* the mighty,’ and were doubtless genuine Phoenician divinities. 

This genealogy is composed out of at least three independent 
traditions. Protogonos is the counterpart of G6nos and 
Autcichthbn. Hupsouranios and also Technites and Geinos are 
the inventors of houses, Ousoos and also Agrds and Agrbtes are 


1 H. 0. Bawlinson, WAI iv, [1891] 14. 2. 

2 CIS iv. no. 8, 1. 2. 3 jsHjB vL 193. 

4 Ib. iii. 183, ^ 12. 

5 Ib. § 14 ; W. W. Baudissin, Studien, i. 16 ; M. Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik. Berlin, 1898, p. 366. 

6 Lidzbarski, p. 281. 7 ERE ii. 293. 

8 See ib. 287, § 5. 9 Lidzbarski, p. 333. 

19 Ib. p. 239. 11 Mesha Inscr. 9. 

12 Ib. 30. 

IS H. Zimmern, Beitr. zur Kenntnis der bob. Rel., Leipzig, 
1901, p. 90 ; A. Deimel, Pantheon Babylonicum, Rome, 1914, no. 
1760 : cf. Ps 8915. 

14 ere iii. ISSa, § IS. 15 Baudissin, p. 16. 

18 See ERE ix. 894, 1 72. 17 Of. Prcep. Evang. 37b. 


the inventors of hunting. Ousoos, Meilichios, and the Kabeiroi 
are the inventors of boats. 

3. The theogony and war of the gods (36a-40d).— The 
original pair of gods were (1) Elioun, ‘high ’=:Heb. 'Ely on, 1 and 
(2) Berouth, an abbreviation of Ba'alat Beruth, ‘mistress of 
Beirut,’ or possibly ‘ mistress of the cypress ’ (= Aram, nns, Heb. 

‘who dwelt in the neighbourhood of Byblos’).2 'Elyon 
was WUed by wild beasts; f.e., be was identical with the 
Phoenician Ad6n, Adonis, ‘ lord,’ the consort of the Ba'alat of 
Byblos.3 The children of 'Ely6n were (3) Ouranos, ‘sky,’ and 
(4) Ge, ‘earth.’ Ouranos is Ba'al-Shamim, ‘owner of the sky.’ 4 
He corresponds to the Babylonian Anu, ‘the sky,’ ‘father of the 
gods.’ Earth is named as a Carthaginian goddess in the treaty 
of Hannibal.5 A trace of similar conceptions among the 
Hebrews is found in the formula of Gn 24a, « These are the 
generations ii.e. ‘ offspring ’] of the heaven and of the earth.’ 
Similarly in Hesiod Ouranos and Q5 are the parents of the 
Titans and gods.8 

The children of Ouranos were (5) EIos=£l, ‘god’;7 Philo 
translates Kronos (i.e. Saturn), in imitation of Hesiod, 8 who 
makes the Titan Kronos the son of Ouranos; he was the 
builder of the temple and of the city of Byblos ; (6) BaituIos= 
Beth-el, ‘ abode of deity,’ i.e. a nm^&ihhdh, or standing-stone 
inhabited by a god ; 9 in Prcep. Evang. S7d Sanchuniathon 
expresses the same idea when he says that ‘ Ouranos devised 
the baitulia, having contrived to put life into stones ’ ; (7) 
DagoHjio which Philo translates siidn, ‘ com’ (=Heb. ddgdn\ 
and says n that he discovered corn and the plough and therefore 
was called Zeus Arotrios, ‘ Zeus of ploughing ’ ; (8) Atlas (Phoeni- 
cian equivalent unknown), whom El threw into a deep pit and 
buried ; ^2 this deed^ Hesiod relates of Ouranos in his treatment 
of his children, which shows that Philo does not borrow this 
myth from Hesiod ; (9) Zeus Demarous=Ba‘al Tamar ; he and 
his brother El waged unsuccessful war against (10) Pontos, ‘ tiie 
sea ’ (=DD‘’"Vya), The son of Ba'al Tamar was (11) Melcathros, 
or Hercules, i.e. Mel^art, the Ba'al of Tyre.i4 (12) Astartesa 
‘Ashtart 15 was ‘ the greatest goddess, who reigned over Phoenicia 
with Ba'al-Tamar and Hadad ; she set the head of a bull on her 
head as a mark of royalty, and, finding a fallen star, she conse- 
crated it as the holy island of Tyre.’ (13) Rhea (=Tanitf) in 
Hesiod is the wife, not the daughter, of Kronos. (14) To Dione = 
Baaltis, i.e. Ba'alat, ‘ mistresSj’ El gave the city of Byblos (Gebal). 
The Phoenicians say that she is Aphrodite. She is evidently the 
old Ba'alat of Geb^.18 (16) Eimarmene, ‘ fate ’=M&ni, ‘ fate,’ a 
god of the Arabs 17 and of the NabatBBans,i8 is mentioned in 
Is 6511 ; perhaps also in the personal name Man(n)asseh, ‘ M6ni 
has lifted up.’ (16) Hora, ‘ season ’= ‘Ate. Philo has confused 
the word, ny, ‘ season,’ 19 with Kny, the god ‘Ate.29 

In company with his brothers and sisters, El waged war on 
his father, the Sky, and eventually succeeded in emasculating 
him with a sickle, so that his blood stains the waters of one of 
the rivers of Phoenicia to this day. This is the counterpart of 
the war of the gods of light and order against the forces of chaos 
in the Babylonian creation epic and in the OT, and of Zeus’s 
victory over the older gods in Hesiod, where also the sickle and 
the emasculation appear, only in Hesiod it is the children of 
Kronos who overthrow him, while here Kronos and his brethren 
overthrow their father Ouranos. Sanchuniathon adds that the 
allies of El were called Eloim, i.e. Elohim, ‘ gods.’ 

The children of El (Kronos) were as follows : (17) Persephone 
(Phoenician equivalent unknown) ; (18) Athene == ‘Anath ; 21 the 
equation of 'Anath and Athene is found in bilingual inscriptions ; 
to her was given the kingdom of Attica ; (19) Sadidos=:%addai 
(Phoen. itf in lW'i2=ii£f'i2, ‘client of Shaddai’), whom El slew 
with the sword ; (20) a daughter whose head El cut off ; these 
correspond to the children of Kronos in Hesiod whom their 
father devoured as soon as they were horn ; (21) by his sister 
Aslarte, seven daughters, the Titanides, and two sons ; (22) 
Pothos, ‘ desire,’ and (23) Eros, ‘ love ’ ; by his sister Rhe^ seven 
sons, one of whom was (24) Muth, ‘death ’ ;22 (25) by his sister 
Baaltis, daughters ; (26) Kronos (or El) of the same name as his 
father ; (27) Zeus Belos (=Bel, the Babylonian god),23 the father 
of (28) Nereus (=Ea?), the father of (29) Pontos (=Ba'al-yam- 
mim), the father of (30) Sidon (=§id) 24 and Poseidon (=Ba*al- 
ISidon); (31) by the nymph Anobret='En-*obereth, ‘ overflowing 
spring,’ or 'En-hobereth, ‘uniting spring,’ he had an only- 
begotten son called ledud (Heb. ‘ beloved’) ; in a time of 

great danger El arrayed this son in royal apparel, prepared an 
altar, and sacrificed hiin.26 It has often been claimed that this 


lEREiu. 180, §13. 

2 On the cypress as the sacred tree of Ashtart see Baudissm, 
pp. 192-198. 
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16 Ib. ii. 117, 293. 
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story is based npoii the Biblical narrative of Abraham’s sacrihce 
of Isaac, especially because it was found in Sanchuniathon’s 
History of the Jews, but there is no evidence of any direct con- 
nexion. More probably both stories go back to some common 
early Canaanite original. 

B . A UmmTICITY OF THE Fhcenician 
History of Sanceunxathon.—i. Theory that 
Eusebius invented the fragments. — C. A. Lobeck,^ 
on the basis of their euhemerism, holds that the 
reputed extracts from Philo are the invention of 
Eusebius himself or of another late Christian 
writer ; but this is impossible in view of the 
strong Semitic flavour of the material. The names 
of the gods are mainly Phoenician, and the Phoeni- 
cian words are correctly translated. The extra- 
ordinary frequency of ical at the beginning of 
sentences also indicates translation from a Semitic 
original. The stories have points of contact with 
the OT, but are so different that they cannot have 
been derived from it. In their divergences they 
have analogies in Babylonia and in other parts of 
the Semitic world. Neither Eusebius nor any 
other Christian writer of his period possessed the 
knowledge of Semitic religion necessary for the com- 
position of these fragments. The genuineness of 
Eusebius’s quotations is proved further by the fact 
that Johannes Lydus^ gives an extract from the 
Phoenician History that is not found in Eusebius. 
This shows that he derived his infoi'raation directly 
from Eusebius’s source and not from Eusebius 
himself. In the other passages Lydus agrees 
closely with Eusebius, which shows that the latter 
has correctly reported his original. 

2. Theory that Eusebius derived the fragments 
from Porphyry. — Eusebius* quotes Porphyry, 
Against the Christians^ as an authority in regard 
to Sanchuniathon. Gifford * and others think that 
this shows that Eusebius derived his quotations of 
Philo from Porphyry. This is unlikely. Eusebius 
quotes Porphyry only as witness to the antiquity 
and credibility of Sanchuniathon. He never 
mentions him in connexion with the extracts, but 
names only Philo himself. This shows that he 
had access to Philo’s work directly. Lydus also 
cites Philo, not Porphyry. Porphyry was a Neo- 
Platonist and defender of the old gods. He was 
the last man to approve and quote extensively the 
euhemeristic legends preserved by Eusebius. Still 
less is it possible that Porphyry invented the 
fragments ascribed to Philo. It is true that he 
was a native of Tyre, but he received a Greek 
education, was a pupil of Plotinus, and spent most 
of his life in Eome. It is improbable that he 
possessed the Semitic knowledge necessary for the 
composition of these extracts ; and, as remarked 
above, they do not a^ee with his philosophy. 

3. Theory that Philo invented the fragments. — 
F. C. Movers, in his earliest treatise on the subject, 
‘Die Unachtheit der Fragmente des Sancboni- 
athon,’ ® pronounced the extracts given by Eusebius 
an invention of Philo. The claim to have dis- 
covered a work that had been hidden by the priests, 
which in its turn was based upon secret Avri tings 
of the ammouneis, bore on its face the mark of 
fraud. Philo was a native of Byblos and knew 
the names of the Phoenician gods and their popular 
identification with Greek divinities. He derived 
the stories which he ascribes to Sanchuniathon 
from Hesiod and other Greek poets and philoso- 

hers. This theory, like the foregoing, does not 

o justice to the strong Semitic character of the 
fragments and to their analogies in the OT and in 
other Semitic literatures. 

4. Theory that Philo gathered late Phosnictan 
traditions which he worked over to suit his 

1 AglmphamuB, pp. 1265-1279. 

2 FHG iii. 571. » 31a. 

4 Eus. PrcBp. Kvang. i. 36. 

6 Jahrb, fUr Theol. und christl, FMos, vir. i. 61 U 


purposes. — Movers in his later works abandoned 
the extreme view that he held at first and main- 
tained that Philo used genuine Phoenician tradi- 
tions, hut did not find them already collected by 
Sanchuniathon. This is the view also of Bunsen, 
Duncker, von Gutschmid, Baudissin, Wachsmuth, 
and most of the recent writers. This theory does 
justice to the Phoenician material found in the 
fragments, but emphasizes the lateness of the 
tradition as shown in the following characteristics. 

(a) Syncretism of the fragments . — The Phoenician 
gods are identified with Egyptian and Greek gods, 
and the mingling of Egyptian, Hebrew, Persian, 
and Greek ideas in the legends shows, it is said, 
that the tradition cannot have arisen before the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

In the case of Egypt the only clear borrowing is 
Thoth, the scribe of the gods and inventor of writ- 
ing.^ Here, however, it may be questioned whether 
this name, like Hermes, is not merely Philo’s trans- 
lation of some Phoenician god of writing, such as 
Nabu, the antiquity of whose cult in Canaan is at- 
tested.* Granted, however, that Thoth is original, 
Egyptian influence on the religion of Canaan began 
so early that we do not have to wait for tiie age of 
Philo for the introduction of this deity into the 
Phcenician pantheon.* 

In relation to the OT there are many similari- 
ties in the fragments, but there is no evidence that 
any of the myths are derived from the OT ; on the 
contrary, they are so independent as to indicate 
that they are both variants of a primitive Canaanite 
tradition. 

Persian influence is claimed in the reference to 
Zoroaster the Magian in the Sacred Collection of 
Persian JEtecordsA This, however, is given by Philo, 
not as a quotation from Sanchuniathon, but as a 
new extract from a different work. The other 
supposed trace of Persian influence is Magos, ‘ the 
Magian,’ who with his brother Amunos established 
villages and sheepfolds.® The activity of this 
personage does not point to a Persian origin ; and, 
as remarked above, it is probable that Magoa does 
not mean * Magian,’ hut is merely a transcription 
of the Phoenician name Ma’on. 

Greek influence is shown in the identification of 
the gods of Phoenicia with Greek divinities, but 
this may be the work of Philo rather than of his 
Semitic originals. In most cases Philo gives the 
Phoenician name alongside of the Greek name, and 
the former may have been the only one in his 
sources. Movers claims that the supposed San- 
chuniathon derives some of his stories from Greek 
etymologies; e.g.^ he states that Persephone, Hep- 
<r€<p 6 p 7 j, ‘ died a virgin,’ which shows that he derived 
Persephone from Tapdhos and ; but this is too 
far-fetched to be probable. Of Astart© he says 
that she found a star and consecrated it as the 
island of Tyre, which shows that he derived* Ashtart 
from A<nfp ; but the connexion of * Ashtart with the 
planet Venus can be traced back in Babylonia at 
least as far as the dynasty of Hammurabi.® It is 
even possible that dcrr^p may be a derivative from 
‘Ashtar. It is claimed further that the supposed 
Sanchuniathon depends upon Hesiod in his theogony 
and war of the gods. Unquestionably Philo knows 
Hesiod and follows him in translating the names 
of the Phcenician gods ; but, as remarked before, 
the numerous deviations from Hesiod show that he 
is not the source of the narrative. Both Hesiod 
and Sanchuniathon go back to a common Semitic 
original. 

(b) JEuhemerism of the fragments . — ^The fragments 
show throughout the effort to explain the gods as 
men who have been deified after death for the 

1 ERB V. 246*, vi. 380i». 2 /ft. m 1 S 4 , § 6, ix. 894, $ 7 a. 

2 Id. iii. 184 1. 4 Frosp. Evang. 42a. 

5 Id. 36(1 6 HRE viL 482, § * 3 . 
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services that they have rendered to humanity. 
This feature cannot he attributed to the translator ; 
it lies in the very substance of the material. This 
theory of the origin of the gods was first given 
currency by Euhemerus, a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great. It gained favour, particularly 
among the Komans, at the beginning of the Christ- 
ian era and found a fanatical advocate in Philo ; 
accordingly, it is argued that its presence in 
these fragments proves their origin in the Greek 
period. 

Against this view it may be argued that so-called 
euhemerisni is far older than Euhemerus even 
among the Greeks ^ and existed still earlier among 
the Semites. The work ascribed to Lucian, de Dea 
Syria^^ which certainly depends throughout on 
Semitic sources, shows as pronounced euhemerism 
as do the fragments preserved by Philo. The 
legends in Gn 1-11, preserved not only by P but 
also by J, show a similar euhemerism. The names 
recorded both in J’s and in P’s list of the descend- 
ants of Adam are found elsewhere in the Semitic 
world as gods, but here they have become men, 
the discoverers of the arts, just as in Sanchuniathon. 
It seems, therefore, that this feature characterized 
already the primitive Canaanite tradition which 
underlay both Sanchuniathon and the OT. 

5. Theory that Philo translated an older Phoe- 
nician writer. — Influenced by the foregoing con- 
siderations, Ewald, Kenan, Tiele, and Spiegel 
accept the genuineness of the Sanchuniathon frag- 
ments and believe that Philo has given us a resd, 
if somewhat free, translation. Ewald dates San- 
chuniathon in the pre-Davidic age, Tiele in the 
Persian period, Kenan in the Seleucid. Ewald 
attempts to prove that Porphyry knew the Phoe- 
nician original of Sanchuniatlion and did not depend 
on Philo’s translation. Kenan argues from the 
scientific spirit of Philo that he would not have 
been likely to forge a document. It is impossible 
to prove the existence of Sanchuniathon, since we 
have only the testimony] of Philo ; still it is equally 
impossible to disprove it, so that critical opinion 
will probably continue to vacillate between this 
theory and the preceding one. 
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SANCTIFICATION.— I. The term in theo- 
logy. — In general, sanctification is the work of 
the Holy Spirit of God, in delivering men from the 
guilt and power of sin, in consecrating them to the 
service and love of God, and in imparting to them, 
initially and progressively, the fruits of Christ’s 
redemption and the graces of a holy life. 

1 ERE v. 672. 


The term is also applied in the NT to (a) the reverent 

recognition or making known of an already existing sanctity 
(Mt 69, 1 P 315; cf. Nu 2012, Is Sis, Ezk 2041); (h) the setting 
apart of material objects as holy, through their special associa- 
tion with God or with things divine (Mt 23i7. 19, i Ti 45 ; cr. 
Ex 2927*37^ Lv 2716-21)1; (c) God’s consecration of Christ, or 
Christ’s consecration of Himself, to the office and work of the 
Messiah (Jn 1036 1719 ; cf. Ex 4013, 2 Oh 5ii 3017). 

Sanctification is usually the subjective side of 
salvation [q-v,), particularly as viewed in relation 
to God’s purity. That reinstatement of the sinful 
soul in the divine favour which the tenn * justifica- 
tion ’ describes under the figure of a court of law 
(with reference to God’s righteousness), and which 
the terms ‘ adoption ’ and ‘ regeneration ’ describe 
under the figure of family life (with reference to 
God’s fatherliness), the term ‘sanctification’ 
describes in terms of ritual worship (with reference 
to God’s holiness). Just as God’s ceremonial 
purity, in the OT, forbade the near approach of 
that which was levitically unclean, until its defile- 
ment should he purged by the blood of sprinkling, 
and required that the offering should be withdrawn 
from profane or common use and dedicated in 
sacrifice upon the altar, so, in the NT, God’s 
ethical holiness demands that the souls of sinners, 
who are in themselves unworthy to draw nigh to 
Him, shall be purged from the defilement of 
personal sin, sprinkled from an evil conscience 
through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
separated from worldly and profane service, and 
dedicated to a progressive hallowing in the service 
andloveof God (He 29 1214, Ro 12^). 

2. NT doctrine.— The following points receive 

emphasis in the NT. {a) The whole process is 
based upon and conditioned by Christ’s perfectly 
achieved holiness, which grounds and guarantees 
the sanctification of all His follow’ers and is a 
perpetual life within them, overcoming sin (1 Co 
po, Eph 526, He 10^0,12, u 1312. cf. the use of 
KaSaplfeiVy He 1®, 2 P 1®). (b) The gift and process 
of sanctification are primarily traceable to the free 
grace of the divine consecrating Spirit, normally 
associated with or taking full effect through 
baptism (Jn 17^^* 1 Co 1 Th 5®®, 2 Th 2^®, Ko 

15^®) ; yet they also involve, though in a sub- 
ordinate degree and as a result of the foregoing, 
the believer’s own self-dedication and ethic^ 
striving, through faith, strenuous self-discipline, 
and moral habit (Ac 26^®, 1 Th 4®’’^, Ko 2 Co 
7 \ He 12^^ 1 Ti 4"^ ; cf. the use of ayvl^eiv in Ja 4®, 
1 P 1®®, 1 Jn 3®). These two necessary conditions, 
of human obedience and divine sprinkling, are 
brought together in I P I® (cf. Ph 2^®). (c) Sancti- 
fication has no prescribed limits set to it in this 
earthly life, and it is intended to he finally com- 
plete and perfect through the fidelity of God (1 Th 
313 523^ 1 Qo js. 9^ 112 . 14 316-19) . term 

‘ sanctified ’ (present participle) is applicable to all 
who are renewed in Christ Jesus, to whatever 
degree of holiness they may have attained (Ac 20®® 
26^®, 1 Co 1®, He Generally, sanctification 

(ayuza-fibs), as an act or process, begun by God and 
ever going on ‘in Christ,’ is distinguished from 
holiness or sanctity {ayibrrjs [2 Co 1^®, He 12^®]) and 
moral purity {ayLwa-i^vTj [1 Th 3^®, 2 Co 7^]), which 
are the state and quality respectively. See, 
further, art. Holiness, and s.v, ‘Sancti- 

fication.’ 

In historically unfolding and developing the NT 
doctrine of sanctification the Christian Church has 
concerned itself chiefly with {a) the manner in 
which grace is related to faith in the work of 
sanctification, and {b) the degree to which sanctifi- 
cation may he carried in the present life. 

3. Teachings of Augustine. — The Church’s 
thought on the subject flowed first of all into the 
moulds provided for it by Augustine. His opposi* 

1 See art. Cohsbobation. 
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tion to Pelagianism ([g.-v.] which represented a 
strong tendency in prior Catholic piety, especially 
in the East) led him to insist that the whole 
process of sanctification has its beginning, middle, 
and end in the grace of God, freely and spontane- 
ously bestowed, man’s co-operating effort being 
itself a divine gift. Further, his view of original 
sin, and of human nature as radically corrupted by 
the Fall, led him to conceive that sanctifying grace 
as a new supernatural impartation of divine life. 
Finally, his doctrine of the Church led him to 
regard that infused energy of grace as operating 
exclusively within the Church through the sacra- 
ments — a view not fully reconciled with his doctrine 
of predestination and the final perseverance of the 
elect. Augustine never lost sight of the importance 
of personal love to Christ as a constituent element 
of Christian holiness; yet the tendency of his 
system to take a metaphysical and almost physical 
view of grace (due to the infiuence of Neo-Platonism) 
and the absence from it of any due emphasis on the 
x’eligious preoccupation of faith with the historic 
redeeming Christ, revealed in the gospel, as the 
prime factor in the transformation of the Christian’s 
character, profoundly affected the subsequent theo- 
logy of the Church in this as in other directions. 

Augustine in theory allowed for the possibility of perfect 
sanctification in this life through the special operation of super- 
natural, irresistible grace ; but he somewhat weakened the 
admission by aflBlrming that, by the judicial act of God, such 
entire sanctification had never been achieved. ‘ See how un- 
exampled amon^ men is an instance of perfect ri|chteousness ; 
but yet it is not impossible. For it might be achieved if there 
were only applied as much of a favourable will as suffices for so 
great a work . . . Now the fact that this is not realized, is not 
owing to any intrinsic impossibility, but to God’s judicial act.u 

4 . Mediaeval Catholic developments. — The teach- 
ing of Augustine was further developed by Aquinas 
and systematized into the mediaeval doctrines of 
scholastic Catholicism, which received their dog- 
matic sanction and final form in the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. Ordinary human nature being 
incapable of forsaking sin, or meriting salvation, 
or truly apprehending God, supernatural grace is 
imparted, as ‘aliquod habitume donum naturae 
superadditum,’ ^ to raise the soul to a new level or 
higher order of being and so enable it to achieve its 
heavenly destiny and beatitude of knowing, possess- 
ing, and enjoying God. This sanctifying grace is 
derived in the first instance from the inexhaust- 
ible treasury of Christ’s merit, at the disposal of 
the Church, and made available by means of sacra- 
ments, which prolong and universalize Clirist’s 
incarnate activities as Redeemer. ITrom the divine 
side, the presence of this sanctifying or sufficient 
grace witniu the soul remits original sin, imparts 
a permanent habit of inherent righteousness, and 
carries within itself the promise and potency of all 
perfection. Out of it, as from a divine seed, 
emerges the tree of spiritual life, which branches 
out into the three theological and four cardinal 
virtues and yields ultimately the seven ripe fruits 
of the Holy Spirit. Only by mortal sin can its 
operations oe neutralized or destroyed, the guilt 
vmich is contracted subsequently to baptism being 
removed by the eucharist in the case ot venial sins 
and by the penitential system of the Church in 
the case of those that are more serious. From the 
human side, good works or supernatural acts of 
faith working through love have merit before God 
and secure increase of grace on that account ; yet 
no such meritorious works are possible without the 
continuous assistance of actual, co-operating, or 
efficacious grace, which supplements the sanctifying 
grace originally bestowed, and mysteriously in- 
clines the will, by its own effort, to give a free 
assent to righteousness. The resulting process 

1 ' On the Spirit and riie Itettear,* oh. 63, in Worhtt ed. M. Bods, 
Edinbuxgh, 1372, iv. 226 1. 

3 Summa ThtoU n. i. qu. dx. art. 1. 


and goal of holiness are spoken of, not as sanctifica- 
tion (which is already bestowed in God’s initial 
act), but as justification, or the actual making just 
or righteous, through infused grace leading to 
final perseverance, of him who was once a sinner 
but can now stand before the bar of God, deserving 
eternal life. 

* Quae [justificatio] non est sola peccatomm remissio, sed et 
sanctificatio et renovatio interioris hoixiinis per voluntariam 
susceptionem gratiae et donorum ; unde homo ex injusto fit 

I justus.*! 

I According to Roman Catholic teaching, there is no particular 
sin which may not be wholly overcome by sanctifying grace, 

! and no commandments of God which are impossible to the 
justified ; ^ but the perfect eradication of all sin in this earthly 
I life implies such a special infusion of assisting grace that it 
cannot be predicated of any one save of the Blessed Virgin.^ 
Nor can any one be so sanctified during this life as to be able 
to assure himself that he will not fall from grace.^ ‘The 
Catholic can obtain the forgiveness of his sins only when he 
abandons them, and in this view the justified man— 'the man 
acceptable to God— is identical in every respect with the 
sanctified.’ 6 

5 . Reformed doctrine. — The Reformed doctrine 
of sanctification differed from the mediaeval in 
laying stress on the category of sin and redemp- 
tion rather than on that of nature and supernature. 
Grace did not mean to Luther a supernatural 
essence or virtually impersonal energy, derived 
from God and mysteriously yet infalliDiy infused 
into the soul by means of the sacraments. That 
view he found linked, in popular practice, to the 
immoral system of the sale of indulgences for sin. 
Rather, grace was conceived by him, more re- 
ligiously, in the light of the teaching of the NT 
and his own experiences of inward i>iety, as the 
free, unmerited favour of God to sinners, in open- 
ing His fatherly heart to them in the forgiving 
love of Christ. This personal divine grace of 
Christ in the Holy Spirit, mediated primarily 
through the Word and only secondarily and deriv- 
atively through the sacraments, regenerates the 
soul and spontaneously evokes in us, in accord- 
ance with the laws of moral personality, a childlike 
confidence or trust {fiducia)^ which at once justifies 
us before God (thus delivering us from the guilt of 
sin) and through the further gift of the Holy 
Spirit continuously sanctifies us (delivering us 
also from the power of sin), so enabling us to pro- 
duce good works. 

* The soul, through faith alone, without works* is, from the 
Word of God, Justified, sanctified, endued with truth, peace, 
and liberty, and filled full with every good thing, and is truly 
made the child of God.’ 6 

Sanctification was thus conceived by Luther as 
the necessary corollary or complement of justifica- 
tion, the fulfilling of the law through love, though 
never in this life could that goal be perfectly 
attained. 

In his view, ‘the gospel . . . while it awakens faith, does 
not limit itself to the task of bestowing upon that faith forgive- 
ness of sins through Christ, and, by assurance of this, pacifying 
the conscience. It proceeds further to bestow the gift of tiie 
Holy Ghost, in order that the soul may exhibit that reciprocity 
of love towards God which evinces itself in the fulfilling of the 
law. Although such fulfilment is of course always Imperfect, 
it Is still obligatory, because the law is of everlasting obligation.’ 

The position of Calvinism was vexy similar, as 
may be seen from the following statements of the 
Westminster Confession (1647), ch. xiii. : 

* (i.) They who are effectually called and regenerated, having 
a new heart and a new spirit created in them, are further sancti- 
fied really and personally, through the virtue of Christ's death 
and resurrection, by His word and Spirit dwelling in them ; 
the dominion of the whole body of sin is destroyed, and the 


1 Council of Trent, seas. vi. cap, 7. See, further, art. Crack. 
3 /5. sess. vi. cap. 11. 3 Xb, sess. vL cap. 23. 

^ lb, sess. vi. cap. 9, 13. 

5 jr. A, Moehler, Symboiism, tr, J. B. Robertson, London, 
1804, p. 116. 

6 *On Christian Liberty,’ in Luther’s Primary Works, ed. H. 
Wace and O. A. Buchheim, London, 1896, p. 110. 

7 A. Bitoohl, A OrUical Hist, of the Christian Hodrine of 
Justi1M>vm and ReeoncUiation, tr. «r. S. Black, Edlnbutgh, 
1872. p. ITL 
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several lusts thereof are more and more weakened and mortified, 
and they are more and more quickened and strengthened in all 
saving graces, to the practice of true holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord. 

(ii.) This sanctification is throughout the whole man, yet im- 
perfect in this life ; there abideth still some remnant of corrup- 
tion in every part : whence ariseth a continual and irreconcilable 
war ; the flesh lusting against the Spirit and the Spirit against 
the flesh. 

^ (iii.) In which war, although the remaining corruption for a 
time may much prevail, yet, through the continual supply of 
strength from the sanctifying Spirit of Christ, the regenerate 
part doth overcome ; and so the saints grow in grace, perfect- 
ing holiness in the fear of God.’ 

6 . Pietism, Moravianism, and Methodism. — 
The Reformers, however, largely because of their 
preoccupation with the Roman controversy and 
the doctrine of justification, did not fulty develop 
the doctrine of sanctification ; nor did it receive 
much attention from later Protestant scholasticism. 
A more experimental interest in the subject came 
with Pietism, Moravianism, and Methodism (qq.v.). 
Here the emphasis shifted from the ecclesiastical 
method and discipline of holiness, and all abstract 
theories and theological conceptions of grace, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, to a more directly 
personal, emotional, and evangelical inward com- 
munion with Christ Himself, as the Divine Sancti- 
fier and ultimate object of faith, love, and adora- 
tion. It was claimed that hourly fellowship with 
Him, through the Holy^ Spirit, in the thoughts and 
activities of ordinary life, ought normally to lead 
to entire sanctification, an unswerving loyalty, at 
least, of love and fidelity to God. 

In defence of this position it was argued (a) that 
it is the office and work of the Holy Spirit to 
administer as perfect an atonement inwardly as 
Christ on the Cross has accomplished for us out- 
wardly ; (5) that Christ Himself bade His followers 
be perfect ; (c) that St. Paul contemplated the 
complete destruction of sin in the believer even in 
this life (Ro and that St. John spoke of 

the continued presence of sin in the truly regenerate 
as an impossible event (1 Jn 3^) ; {d) that the NT 
repeatedly either prays, promises, or exhorts that 
men should be ‘ filled with the Spirit,’ ‘ sanctified 
wholly,’ * perfected in love,’ ‘redeemed from all 
ini(iuity,’ ‘ purified even as He is pure,’ ‘ filled unto 
all the fulness of God,’ ‘presented unblamable 
before God at Christ’s coming ’ ; (c) that only a non- 
Christian (Gnostic or Manichsean) view of human 
nature can regard sin as necessary, and entire 
sanctification as impossible, for physical reasons; 
if) that ‘ evangelical ’ perfection, or blamelessness 
of sincere reaction against all sin, and inward 
consecration to the rule of love, in reliance upon 
divine grace, is quite compatible with intellectual 
mistakes, creaturely limitations, and even moral 
lapses due to transmitted tendencies to evil or the 
pressure of a hostile environment ; {g) that sensi- 
tiveness to evil, humility arising out of past sin, 
vicarious penitence before God, and the corporate 
confession of the sins of others continue to be the 
marks of true holiness even among the blessed; 
{h) that the moral and spiritual conditions of entire 
sanctification cannot be affected by the physical 
fact of death, but must be the same here as they 
shall he hereafter. 

‘ The NT gives no ground for supposing that there is such an 
absolute contrast between the conditions of the heavenly life 
and those of the Christian life in this world that sin must be 
entirely alien to the one and inevitable in the other. In the 
absence of such a contrast, the commands, instructions, and 
prayers which look to entire sanctification or perfect love carry 
a certain presumption that the state which these terms define 
is of possible attainment m this life.’ i 

At the same time, it was recognized that, while 
such a sincere spiritual fidelity of the soul to its 
opportunities and ideals might be achieved in this 
life, no guarantee could be given that it would 

1 H. 0. Sheldon, System of Christian Doctrine^ Cincinnati, 
1903, p. 468. 


consistently he maintained. See, further, artt. 
Backsliding and Perfection (Christian). 

The revivalist type of piety favoured an experimental and 
even doctrinal dualism between the soul’s imperfect first love 
in conversion (which might easily cool or become lost) and the 
‘ second blessing ’ of a perfectly clean heart in sanctification (or 
the conscious and glad experience of love habitually prevailing 
in all one’s actions). Many, however, thought that this 
separated justification and sanctification too widely, and 
claimed that an immediate entrance into full sanctification, 
per saltum, as it were (yet not so as to exclude the progressive 
enlightenment of the mind and refinement of the conscience), 
was possible and incumbent upon all Christians. Others went 
farther and advocated full sanctification in a more absolute 
sense, denying the possibility of any progressive hallowing of 
the spiritually loj'al will or conscience, as distinct from mere 
growth out of mental ignorance or mistakes of judgment See 
art. Holiness, ad Jin, 

7 . Kant. — An entirely new approach to the 
Christian doctrine of sanctification was made 
necessary by the revolutionary philosophical think- 
ing inaugurated by Kant. Although, reared in the 
atmosphere of Pietism, Kant broke away from 
the wnole dogmatic system of supernatural or 
‘revealed’ religion on which it rested and based 
the necessity of holiness solely on the nature of 
the thinking, experiencing, and acting self, and 
on the categoric claims of the moral law, without 
anjr reference to a theology of grace. Man’s 
ethical nature demands, as its supreme good, the 
union of perfect virtue and perfect happiness. 
Such a consummation requires God to guarantee 
it, freedom to realize it, and immortality to perfect 
it. In this view, sanctification is construed in 
terms of moral character alone, and ail hope of its 
being in any sense complete during this earthly 
life is swept away. 

*The perfect accordance of the will with the moral law is 
holiness^ a perfection of which no rational being of the sensible 
world is capable at any moment of his existence. Since, never- 
theless, it is required as practically necessary, it can only be 
found in a progress in injinitum towards that perfect accord- 
ance, and on the principles of pure practical reason it is necessary 
to assume such a practical progress as the real object of our 
will.’i 

8 . Schleiermacher. — If Roman Catholicism con- 
ceived sanctification institutionally, and Kant 
ethically, Schleiermacher conceived it mystically 
and subjectively. Growth in holiness is the pro- 
gressive domination of the God- consciousness with- 
in us over the merely sentient and ever morally 
defective world-consciousness. This is derived by 
us historically from the perfect and archetyp^ 
God-conscionsness of Christ and mediated to us 
spiritually through the redemptive life-fellowship 
of the Church. Within that fellowship the Holy 
Spirit rouses our free, loving surrender to the 
attractive and formative personality of the Re- 
deemer, 'Who in His turn communicates to us, 
relatively but in ever-increasing measure, His own 
supreme blessedness and unclouded consciousness 
of God.2 It is noticeable that, whereas Kant’s 
moral and individualistic view of sanctification 
demanded a personal immortality for its perfecting, 
Schleiermacher’s more emotional and social view 
looked to the perfecting of sanctification in a 
fellowship and was consistent in his mind with 
an almost impersonal pantheism. 

9. RitschL — ^Ritschrs doctrine of sanctification 
was determined by his governing conception of the 
Kingdom of God. If in the experience of redemp- 
tion we find ourselves forgiven and regenerate, it 
is not with a view to our subsequent personal 
holiness before God, as a Pietist might say, nor 
yet with a view to onr attaining the freedom of 
perfect moral character, as Kant might say, but 
rather with a view to the practical fulfilment of 
our vocation as members of God’s kingdom of 
goodness, righteousness, and love. This inward 
experience of redemption, begun in our awareness 

1 Critiqw of Practical Reason^ ed. T. K. Abbot?t?, London, 
1909, p. 218. 

s her christliche Glauhe^t Berlin, 1836, §§ 88, 100. 
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of reconciliation with God and^ restored harmony 
with the universe through the inner life of Jesus, 
historically and spiritually mediated to us through 
the Chui'ch, is consummated by the help of God 
the Holy Spirit. Ritschl, however, conceived the 
Holy Spirit, not metaphysically as a Person of the 
Trinity, but religiously and experimentally as ‘ the 
power of the complete knowledge of God which is 
common to believers in Christ,* ‘an attribute of 
the Christian community,’ ‘the motive-power of 
the life of all Christiana — a life which, as such, is 
necessarily directed to the common end of the 
Kingdom of God.’^ This indwelling spirit of life 
imparts justification, regeneration, and sanctifica- 
tion primarily to the Church or community of 
believers and only secondarily to such individual 
members as personally appropriate these gifts 
through faith ; since ‘ it is not permissible for any 
man to determine his relation to the Holy Spirit 
by observation of himself, in which he isolates 
himself from all others.’ ^ The result is perfection, 
or ‘ faith in the Fatherly providence of God, which 
maintains a right feeling with God through 
humility, and with the world through patience, 
and which expresses and confirms itself through 
prayer . . . with the disposition to obey the moral 
law and with good action in one’s calling.’® 
Ritschl’s repudiation of the Augustinian doctrine 
of original or transmitted sinfulness, and his own 
teaching that sin is not the violation of an absolute 
or statutory moral law, but only a relative failure 
to fulfil one’s vocation in the service of the Kingdom 
and in the active exercise of patience, humility, 
and prayer, lead naturally to the view that 
sanctification may quite well be complete, qualita- 
tively if not quantitatively, during the present 
life. 

‘The conception of a moral perfection in the Christian life 
ought on no account to be associated with the idea of a fruitless 
search for actual sinlessness of conduct in all the details of life. 
It rather means that our moral achievement or life-work in 
connection with the Kingdom of God should, however limited 
in amount, be conceived as jfiossessmg the quality of a whole in 
its own order . . . the realisation of the universal good within 
the special limited domain of our vocation,* * 

10. Modern Christian view. — This modem 
emphasis on social service and moral sacrificial 
action as integral parts of true holiness is heartily 
to be welcomed. ‘ It has been the bane of 
evangelical Christianity, and often its perdition, 
to have severed justification in the cross (or 
religion) from sanctification in the spirit (or 
ethic}.’ ® It is obvious, however, that in the course 
of our survey we have already travelled far from 
the original idea of temple-sprinkling and the 
conditions of aimroacli to a holy God. Viewed in 
the light of NT teaching, Eitschrs doctrine is 
defective in three respects, (a) His interest in 
the practical aspects of religion, and his dislike of 
mysticism led him to conceive sanctification as a 
moral and social task of mutual loyalty laid upon 
the community in its dominion over the world, 
rather than as a religious privilege, training, and 
aspiration experienced by the individual ui his 
fellowship with God. ( 6 ) While he dealt sug- 
gestively with the moral vocation of Jesus and His 
influence upon men as the Founder of the Kingdom 
and humanity’s ideal representative before God, 
he related inadequately the work of Christ to the 
divine holiness and righteousness in taking away 
the sin of the world and so providing a moral and 
spiritual basis for forgiveness and sanctification, 
(c) He minimized the distinctive testimony of the 
Christian consciousness as to the nature and 

1 The Christian J}oetrvneof JvstiJlccUim wnd Reconciliation^ 
tr. H. B. Mackintosh and A- B. Macaulay, Edinburgh, 1900, 

p. 606. 

2 Xb, p, 600, 8 X6. p. 652. 4 ^6, pp. 005^ 067, 

s P. T. Forsyth, The Christian Ethic of War, London, 1916. 

p. 86. 


function of the exalted Christ and the personal 
work of the Holy Spirit in sanctification. 

It has been the work of subsequent theology to 
endeavour to remedy these defects. A modern 
Christian view of sanctification is likely to bring 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of grace objectively 
given and the Protestant doctrine of grace sub- 
jectively realized into closer relation with one 
another, by means of a more comprehensive and 
dynamic doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and so to 
regard justification and sanctification, not as 
separate and detached experiences, but as com- 
plementary aspects of one vital relationship of 
union with the living Christ. ‘The attitude of 
faith in justification implies the implicit energy 
of sanctification.’^ At the present day there 
is evidence of a revived interest in the more 
experimental aspects of Christian holiness. The 
increase in the number of clerical and lay retreats, 
prayer-circles, fellowships of silence, conventions 
for the deepening of spiritual life, and the like, 
shows that the subject of personal sanctification 
I is again taking possession of men’s minds. Of the 
I growingly popular Roman Catholic retreats for 
I working men, e.g., it has been written : 

‘The effects are lasting:. The men have had serious instruc- 
tion, have faced life calmly and sensibly, have deepened their 
religfious spirit. You meet them coming in from thirty leagues 
round to make a retreat, and you ask them where they are 
going ; they answer : “ To sanctify ourselves.”** 

See, further, artt. Holiness, Perfection (Christ- 
ian), and the literature there cited. 

Litbraturb. — S ee the references in the footnotes. 

iL H. Coats. 

SANCTION.— See Rewards and Punish- 
ments, Utilitarianism. 

SANCTUARY.— See Asylum. 
SANDEMANIANS.— See Glasites. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS.— See Polynesia. 

SANHEDRIN.— A certain reaction seems due 
against what may be termed historical scepticism 
as applied to the history of Israel. Uncritical 
acceptance of so-called traditions needed the 
severest testing and repudiation ; but, when this 
process tends to an equally uncritical denial of all 
traditions, it must be the function of a true scien- 
titic criticism to redress the balantte. In brief, 
legendary embellishments in an olden narrative tlo 
not necessarily destroy the whole trust to be placed 
in it,® This judgment applies with special force 
to the Jewish ‘traditions^ as to the communal 
organization in Judaea. Criticism has been in- 
clined to a catastrophic series, while tradition has 
posited continuity. Thus the * Great Synagogue ’ 
forms the traditional link bet\veen tlie propuets 
and the teachers of the type who constituted the 
Sanhedrin.'* In the Great Synagogue were in- 
cluded, according to one form of the tradition, the 
latest of the prophets — Haggai, Zechariaii, and 
Malachi, The activity assigned to the Great 
Synagogue was clearly meant to represent the 
completion of the work of Ezra and to account 
for the internal development during the Persian 
period, the records of which are so scanty. The 
functions of the Great Synagogue were taken to 
be threefold : ‘ the preservation of the Scriptures, 
the establishing of the Liturgy, and the founda- 
tion of the Or^ Law.’® Clearly, the ‘tradition’ 

1 H. Wheeler Robinson, The Christian Doctrine of 
Edinburgh, 1911, p. 819. 

2 O. Plater, Retreats for the People^ London, 1912, p. 157. 

8 0Ltwo articles by the present writer on ‘The Two Books 
of the Maccabees, ’ and ‘The Letter of Arisfceas,* in JQR xiii. 
[1901] 608 ff. and xiv. [1902] 321 ff. 

4 Uishn^ AhhUhi i. (begin.). 

8 S. Kmuss. jqR X. [1898] 368. 
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as to the Great Synagogue based itself on the 
rejDorts contained in Neh 8-10. The returned 
exiles had to organize the community round the 
Second Temple as a centre. Hence the leaders 
constituted an assembly for the purpose. The 
traditional chronology regarding the date and con- 
temporaneity of the leaders cannot be defended ; 
thus^ the Tannaitic chronology treats the whole 
Persian period as extending over only 34 years. 
Then Alexander the Great appears, and with him 
ends the Great Synagogue.^ 

Here, however, we are faced by the considera- 
tion to which allusion has been made above. As 
Bacher cautiously concludes, it must be assumed 
that some governing council of a more or less 
central character existed throughout the Persian 
period. 2 It is undeniable that a great change had 
occurred in the standard of conduct and in devo- 
tion to the Law between Nehemiah and Mattathias, 
a period of some two centuries. 

‘This,* as Krauss points out, ‘can only be understood if, 
during that period, the laws were studied, commented upon, 
and taught. No high-priests of the class of Joiakim and 
Eliashib at the time of Ezra, or of Alcimus and Menelaus of the 
Greek period, would have been able to produce such a signal 
change in the life of the people. Quite a different class of men 
must have been at work, who executed and spread the divine 
teachings with the whole force of religious conviction. Such 
men were, according to Talmudical information, the men of the 
Great Synod.’ 3 

Nevertheless, Schiirer expresses the general 
conclusion when he asserts that ‘ the existence of 
a Jewish yepovcria earlier than the Greek period 
cannot be proved with any degree of certainty.’ ^ 
It was the work of Hellenism to reorganize the 
Oi'ient ; but, as Schiirer concedes, such a council, 
with tolerably large powers, may date back to the 
Persian period. The new institution would be 
not a creation, but a revision. The main differ- 
ence in the points of view between the Talmudic 
and the modern conceptions is the position of the 
priesthood. ‘At the head of the Jewish common- 
wealth, and therefore of the yepovo-la as well, stood 
the hereditary high-priestJ With the Maccabsean 
triumph, the chief alteration was the substitution 
of a new line of high-priests, but throughout the 
Roman period the hi^i-priest stood at the head 
of the crvv^dpiov — a term which, though probably 
current in this sense in the 2nd cent. B.a, first 
meets us in the decree of Gabinius, 57 B.c. The 
power of the Jerusalem Sanhedrin, especially as 
supreme court of justice, was emphasized by the 
Roman regime until in A.D. 70 the existing powers 
of the Sanhedrin were removed, and it became a 
civil and religious, instead of being a political, 
body. The Rabbinic tradition regarded the 
Sanhedrin as an academic court, composed of the 
teachers of the Law. But it is now recognized 
‘from the concurrent testimony of Josephus and 
the New Testament that, till the very last, the 
head of the sacerdotal aristocracy continued to 
reside over the Sanhedrin.’® On the other hand, 
chiirer modifies his view by conceding that the 
growth of Pharisaism must have affected the con- 
stitution of the Sanhedrin so that in the Roman 
period the council was a composite body, consist- 
ing most probably of 71 members, among whom 
were included the Sadducean priestly aristocracy 
and the Pharisaic lay democracy.® 

It is not proposed here to enter into the details 
of the powers and activities of the Sanhedrin, as 
referred to in the NT or Rabbinic period, beyond 

1 For a good account of Kuenen’s view, to the effect that the 
‘Great Synagogue’ was at most a temporary phenomenon of 
the age of Nehemiah, see J. A. Selbie, in HJ)B iv. 643 f. ; the 
literature on the subject is there given. An excellent survey 
of the whole question by W. Bacher is to be found in JE :d, 
640 ff. 

2 Of. J. Derenbourg, Essai aur Vhistoire et la giograpMe de la 
Palestine, Paris, 1867, ch. ii. 

3 JQE X. 349. ^ n- i- 166. 

5 Ih. p. 174. ® p. 248 f. 


remarking that there is a fair consensus of opinion 
that the accounts of the trial of J esus are in many 
respects irreconcilable with what is recorded in 
Jewish sources as to the legal and regular pro- 
cedure before the court. But attention must be 
drawn to the fresh light thrown by recent investi- 

ation on another apparently irreconcilable con- 

ict of evidence — the relation of priest to laity in 
the headship of the Sanhedrin. There is here a 
bold contradiction between the NT and Josephus 
on the one side and the Rabbinic records on the 
other. It has recently been urged that the two 
sets of documents relate to quite different bodies — 
that thep were in fact two councils : (1) a political 
Sanhedrin, continuous with the yepovaiaf and (2) a 
religious Sanhedrin of later institution. The two, 
on this theory, co-existed in the Roman period. 
The former directed public affairs and administered 
the criminal law (under the control of the procura- 
tor) ; of this Sanhedrin, mainly sacerdotal and 
aristocratic, the high-priest was president. The 
latter was lay and democratic, and almost exclu- 
sively Pharisaic. It supervised the religious life, 
supervised the priesthood, discussed the interpre- 
tation of the Law, regulated ritual, and arranged 
the calendar. At the head of this council was the 
nasi, a Pharisaic teacher.^ This latter Sanhedrin 
survived the fall of the city in A.D. 70; at all 
events an academy of the type was founded at 
Jabneh and afterwards moved to Tiberias. Such 
an academy existed in Palestine until the 5th 
cent. A.D. ; to it is due the great development of 
law and learning contained in the Rabbinic books. 

A very curious revival of a Sanhedrin occurred 
in the year 1807. Napoleon convened this assembly 
of Jewish notables so as to use its decisions as a 
basis for his legislation. These decisions concerned 
chiefly the relations of Jews to the State and up- 
held the principle that the Jew in modern states 
is in no way precluded by his religion from identi- 
fying himself completely with the national life of 
tne state of which he is a citizen. 

Literature;. — See the works cited in the footnotes. 

, I. Abeahams. 

SANKARACHARYA. — No name is better 
known in the history of Brahmanic philosophy 
than that of Sankaracharya, and no doctrine nas 
exercised greater influence than his on Hindu 
thought in general. Traces of its influence are 
unmistakable even at present, notwithstanding the 
existence of a number of rival systems of Hindu 
philosophy, whose main if not sole object was and 
has been to controvert his doctrine. With all 
this, it is surprising that very little that is of 
historical importance is known about the life of 
this great philosopher and the age in which he 
lived. 

1. Date. — It is now generally accepted that 
Sankara lived in the latter half of the 8th century. 
The view which assigned him to the 7th cent., and 
which was so eloquently propounded by Telang, 
has been completely refuted by the arguments of 
K. B. Pathak, who regards A. D. 788 as the year of 
Sankara’s birth, specially depending upon a MS 
from which he gives an extract in lA xi. [1882] 
mffl^ 

2. Life. — Many legends of miraculous powers 
and fabulous incidents are associated with San- 
kara’s biography. The two works pretending to 

1 The view that there were two councils is admirably devel- 
oped by A. Bilchler, Das Synhedrion in Jerusalem, Vienna, 
1902. A criticism of the view may be read in G. A. Smith, 
Jerusalem, London, 1907, i. 419 ff- The two councils are, on 
the other hand, accepted by J. Z. Lauterbach, inJE xi. 41 ff. 

2 Further discussion of this question of date will be found in 
JRASBo xvi. [1885] 190, xvii. pt. 2 [1889] 63, xviii. [1894] 1, 147 
(and esp. pp. 88, 213 for Pathak’s further arguments) ; I A Xi. 
174, xiii. [1884] 95, xvi. [1S87] 41, 160 ; H. H. Wilson, Works, 
London, 1861-77, i. 198; Safik^epa- Saiikara-vijaya, ed. 
Kesnalala Govindarama Deva^rayi, Bombay, 1899. 
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give an account of his life are the^ ^ahkara-dig- 
vijqya of Madhavacliarya and the 8ah7cara-mjaya 
of liiandagiri. Both these biographers deify their 
hero, regarding him as an incarnation of the god 
Siva for the special purpose of putting an end 
to Buddhists and dualists, and establishing the 
Brahmanical religion and philosophy. 

The account of his birth is related differently by the two 
biographers. According to MadhavUcharya, in the Kerala 
country (modern Malabar), in a villj^e named Kala|ii, there 
lived a Brahman named Vidyadhiriija who had a son named 
Sivaguru. This Sivaguru, after having completed his studies, 
married. Up to veyy old age he and ms wife had no issue ; so 
they worshipped Siva, practising severe austerities. Siva 
appeared before them in a dream and asked them if they would 
like to have one son of great merit and knowledge, but of short 
life, or many sons of the opposite character. The parents chose 
the former ; and at last a son was born to them, when all the 
constellations were in their most favourable positions. 

According to Anandagiri, Vi^vajit and were the 

parents of Sankara. Viivajit went into a forest to practise 

S enance, and in his absence Vi^igt-a, who lived at a place named 
hidambarapura (also in Kerala), worshipped Ohidambare^vara 
(name of the local Sivalihga). This Bivalinga entered into her, 
nd the result was the birth of Safikara. Even at a very early age 
afikara was master of all the sciences, and various miraculous 
exploits are attributed to him. Thus, e.p., he is said to have 
brought the local river near his house in order to save his 
mother the trouble of going to a distance for water. So also he 
is credited with having forced his mother to consent to his 
becoming a sannydsm, while passing through a river, when a 
crocodile seized him by the foot and would not leave him, 
unless he made up his mind to retire from the householder’s 
life. After some time Safikara went to the forest called 
Govindanatha on the bank of the river Indubhava (NarmadfL, 
according to the commentator), where he met Govinda and 
became his pupil. We find the name Govinda in the various 
colophons in the works of Sankara, who always calls himself 
‘Srimad'govinda-bhagavat-pujyapada-^i^ya.’ This Govinda is 
the pupil of Gaudapadacharya, who in his turn is supposed to be 
the pupil of Suka, the son of Vyasa, identified with the author 
of the BmhmaSutras. Next Safikara, at the command of his 
guru, went to KSii and composed the commentary (bhd?ya) on 
the JSrahma-Siitras. At Prayaga he met Kumarilabhatta, the 
epreati Mimiiyisa-writer, who was burning himself as punishment 
for the sin of having destroyed the family of Sugata, his teacher, 
and of having discarded I6vara, out of his zeal for the Mimaipsa 
doctrine of Jainiini. 

The next great event in Safikara’s life is his visit to Map.- 
danami^ra, a very ardent exponent of Miinarpsa at Mahii^mati, 
and his dialectical contest with him, which lasted for several | 
days and at the end of which MandanatnisSra, accepting defeat, j 
became a sannydsin and Safikara 's most beloved pupil— after- 
wards known as Sure^variicharya, the writer of a vdrtika on 
Safikara’s BThaddrai^yahopain^ad’bhd^ya. To be able to 
answer satisfactorily the questions pertaining to erotics put to 
him by the wife of Mandanamyra, Safikara next eritcrtxi into 
the dead body of a king named Amarakaand had all the experi- 
ence of the science in question, a result of which was a poem 
ascribed to him, colled AmaruSataka. 

Safikara then made a tour through India, refuting all doc- 
trines except that of absolute monism (k&vcUddmita) by his 
wonderful power of dialectic. He attracted several zealous and 
clever pupils — e.flr., Padmapada, Totaka, HasUmalaka, and 
others. He succeeded in mounting, the seat of omniscience 
{sarvajfta-pitha) in the temple of Saradfi in Kashmir, while 
otljiers could not even get through the doors of the temple. 

Safikara attended his mother during her last illness ; and, 
when she was dead, the relatives refused to give him Are with 
which to burn her, since mfikara was a mnnyihfifi. At this 
Safikara cursed them all, saying that they would be excluded 
from the study of the Vedas (maa’-bah^krtaX that no sann 3 /<Jirm 
would receive alms from them, and that the cemetery would be 
very near their housea.l Safikara died at the early age of 
thirty-two* 

The great object of Sankara’s labours was the 
revival of the system of religion and philosophy 
taught in the UpanUads ; and for this he wrote 
many works and carried on dialectical controversies 
all through India, from K^marupa or Assam in 
the north-east to Kashmir and Kalkha in the 
north-west, and from the Himalayas down to Cape 
Komorin, and succeeded in putting down the 
heterodox systems and establishing the doctrine of 
absolute monism. He established four mathas, or 
seats of religion, at the four ends of India — the 
Srhg^imatha on the Srhgeri hills in the south, 
the SaradSmatha at Hwarka in the west, the 
Jyotirmatha at BadarikAirama in the north, and 
the Govardhanamatba at Puri in the east. Each 
of these has a at its head, who 

1 And such is the case even at present in that part, rwnarks 
author of SaAkara-dig-vij»wa. 


bears the title of ^ahkaracharya in general, u ith a 
proper name of his own, and who exercises only a 
nominal control over the religious matters in the 
province. 

3 , Works. — The following is a brief notice of 
tlie works supposed to be written by Sankara, but 
about the authorship of some we are not sure : 

The best, of course, is (1) his commentary on the Brahma,' 
Sutras f which, apart from its philosophical value, is a master- 
piece as a literary product. Safikara also wrote (2) commen- 
taries on the ten principal C/pani§ads and (3) on the Bhagavad' 
Gita, the two other prasthdnas of the Vedanta. His main 
object was to show that the Upan^ads and the Bhagavad- 
Gita contain no doctrine but absolute monism. There are 
also his commentaries (4) on the Vi^iiusahaHra-ndma and (5) 
on the Sanatsujdtiya, both, prakaraiias from the Mahabhdrata. 
He also wrote several independent treatises dealing with the 
principal topics of the Vedanta-doctriue, such as (6) Viveka- 
chuddmav,i, (7) Upade&asahasri, (8) Aparok^dnubhuU, (9) 
Atmabodha, (10) DaSa-iloki, (ll)3Ioha7nudgara, and many other 
minor works, such as (12) stotras in praise of Vi^rjtu, Devi, and 
other deities. 1 

4 . Doctrine. — In Europe by the name Vedanta 
is ^nerally understood the philosophical doctrine 
of Sankara ; hub it is a misunderstanding. There 
are several philosophical schools which bear the 
name of Vedanta — e.g., those of KAmUnuja, Val- 
labha, Madhva, etc., which, however, differ essenti- 
ally from each other, not only in tlxe theological 
and practical parts, but even in the metaphysical 
part properly so called. For this reason the several 
Vedanta schools have their distinctive significant 
names also. The name which distinguishes the 
doctrine of oahkara is ‘ KevalEdvaita,’ or absolute 
non-duality. This doctrine may be briefly ex- 
pressed in* the well-known line : Brahma satyam 
jagan mithydjlvo Brahmaivanaparah^ ‘ Brahman 
or the supreme spirit is real ; the world is unreal ; 
the individual self is only the supreme self, and no 
other.’ Only intelligence {chaitanya), which is 
without form, without q_uaUties, without any 
limitations of time, space, or causality, is real ; 
everything else without exception is unreal, pheno- 
menal, erroneously superimposed upon the self- 
existing, self-refulgent intelligence. Thus the unity 
of the Brafi/ium or the supreme self, according to 
Safikara, is absolute, without the slightest trace of 
plurality, wliich can belong only to the ephemeral 
and the empirical world ; and, if the essence of 
philosophic thought consists in proceeding from 
plurality to unity, in finding the one which under- 
lies the many that we see in us and around us, 
no human conception can go any farther. 

(a) Nescience, — Bub how can unity be reconciled 
with the plurality by which we are surrounded 
and of which we cannot get rid ? This question 
Safikara solves by bringing in the piinciple of 
mdydf or illusion. Thus his doctrine has always 
two aspects, esoteric and exoteric, be it in refer- 
ence to theology, cosmology, or psychology. This 
is the great merit of Sankara, viz. that he has 
succeeded in a most satisfactory manner in recon- 
ciling the mutually opposed texts of the Upani^ads, 
which sometimes speak of the unity of the supreme 
spirit, without attributes, which alone is real and 
of which one can give only a negative description, 
but sometimes assert the plurality, the supreme 
cause being possessed of qualities and capable of 
controlling from within the world intelligent as 
well as non-intelligent. The principle of illusion 
served like a two-edged sword to cut asunder all 
kinds of opposition. The world around us con- 
sists of souls with limited knowledge and of non- 
intelligent objects; and, if we once admio the 
existence of a supreme spirit without any limita- 
tion, omnipresent, omniscient, how can we explain 
the creation of souls with limited knowledge and 
of objects without intelligence, from this omni- 
scient spirit, except as the result of ignorance or 
1 The ed. in 20 vole, of ^afikaraeharya’s Works, publmhed at 
Srirangam, 3910 ff., m recommended* 
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nescience, which, so to speak, puts limitations on 
the unlimited spirit ? And that there exists such 
ignorance is not only a fact mentioned in the 
Scripture, but a matter of ordinary experience, as 
when one has consciousness in the form, ‘ I am 
ignorant.’ If this consciousness is true, it is a 
proof of ignorance ; if it is not true, it is an even 
better proof of the same ignorance. 

Thus the highest intelligence, which is really 
without quality, without any limitations, appears 
to be possessed of qualities, limited in nature, 
owing to its being conditioned by nescience, which 
cannot be described as ‘ being ’ [sat)y for it is, as a 
matter of fact, not real ; nor can this nescience be 
described as ‘ not being ’ {a-sat), for its effects are 
incontestable. This nescience consists in errone- 
ously superimposing on something something else 
that does not exist there, as, e.g., mistaking a 
rope, which is not a serpent, for a serpent. This 
nescience manifests itself in various ways and is 
the cause of all the misery suffered b;^ the soul, 
though, in its original nature, the soul is nothing 
but existence, intelligence, and bliss. The most 
striking and far-reaching example of this is the 
confusion of the subject with the object, of the 
knower with the knowable — in fact, of what is real 
with what is not real or what is only phenomenal. 

‘ It is a matter not requiring any proof/ says ^afikara, in the 
very beginning of his commentary on the Brakma-SutraSf 
‘ that the object and the subject whose respective spheres are 
the notion of the “ Thou ” (the Non-Ego) and the Ego,” and 
which are opposed to each other, as much as darkness and light 
are, cannot be identified. All the less can their respective 
attributes be identified. Hence it follows that it is wrong to 
superimpose upon the subject— whose Self is intelligence, and 
which has for its sphere the notion of the Ego— the object 
whose sphere is the notion of the Non-Ego, and the attributes 
of the object, and vice versa to superimpose the subject and 
the attributes of the subject on the object. In spite of this it 
is on the part of man a natural procedure— which has its cause 
in wrong knowledge— not to distinguish the two entities (object 
and subject) and their respective attributes, although they are 
absolutely distinct, but to superimpose upon each the charac- 
teristic nature and the attributes of the other, and thus, 
coupling the Real and the Unreal, to make use of expressions 
such as “ That am I,” ** That is mine.”’ 1 

Sankara gives several definitions of tbis super- 
imposition iadhydsa)^ but lays down at last that 
its essence consists in the apparent presentation of 
the attributes of one thing in another thing, with 
which agrees the popular view exemplified by ex- 
pressions such as ‘Mother-of-pearl appears like 
silver,’ ‘The moon, although one only, appears as 
if she were double.’ 

‘ This superimposition,’ he says further on, ‘ learned men con- 
sider to be Nescience (avidyd), and the ascertainment of the 
true nature of that which is (the Self) by means of the dis- 
crimination of that (which is superimposed on the Self), they 
call knowledge (vidyd). There being such knowledge (neither 
the Self nor the Non-Self) are affected in the least by any 
blemish or (good) quality produced by their mutual super- 
imposition. This mutual superimposition of the Self and the 
Non-Self, which is termed Nescience, is the presupposition on 
which there base all the practical distinctions— those made in 
ordinary life as well as those laid down by the Veda — between 
means of knowledge, objects of knowledge (and knowing 
persons), and all scriptural texts, whether they are concerned 
with injunctions and prohibitions (of meritorious and non- 
meritorious actions), or with final release. '2 

Notwithstanding the fact that the whole objec- 
tive world is the result of nescience, Sankara 
allows that this objective world is real for all 
practical purposes {vyavahdrdrtham), ^ Thus, al- 
though the Brah/mctn alone has an existence real 
{pdramdrthika) in the highest sense of the word, 
tne objective world also has an existence, but with 
a reality of the second order, or practical {vydva- 
hdrika) ; or we may say that the former represents 
the metaphysical or esoteric or absolute reality, 
while the latter represents only the practical or 
exoteric or relative reality. Thus, esoterically, the 
Brahman alone is real, while the individual souls 
{chid) and the inanimate world {achid) are unreal, 
mere appearance, a mirage. Exoterically , however, 
iSJBSxxxir. 3f. ai6.p.6. 


the individual souls and the material objects exist 
for all practical purposes, and, as long as the right 
knowledge has not arisen, we cannot and must not 
ignore them. 

(b) Theology, — Even the Brahman has, for 
Sankara, a double character. Esoterically the 
Brahman is knowledge or realization itself, non- 
qualified, absolutely incapable of change, unknow- 
able, indescribable, absolutely unique, nothing but 
existence, intelligence, and bliss — the ^ara or 
nirguna Brahma, Exoterically, however, the 
Brahman is qualified, possessed of an infinite 
number of auspicious attributes, capable of pro- 
ducing the world from itself and of re-absorbing it 
into itself ; in biiet it is Isvara, or God — the a^para 
or saguna Brahma, 

(c) Cosmology , — The exoteric cosmology, accord- 
ing to the natural but erroneous realism {avidyd) 
in which we are born, considers the world as real 
and can express its entire dependence on Brahman 
only by the mythical way of a creation of the 
world by Brahman^ thus implying a temporal 
character of this creation. But this is against the 
‘ beginninglessness ’ of the migration of souls. 
iSankara, therefore, to reconcile this, teaches that 
there is not a single creation once for all, but that 
the world in great periods is created and re- 
absorbed by Brahman^ and this succession of 
creation and re-absorption lasts from eternity, and 
no creation is the first. This never-ceasing crea- 
tion is a moral necessity — it is not for God’s 
glorification, not for His particular amusement, 
not for love of mankind. Thus explains itself the 
theory of karma and of samsdra, which goes on, 
as the sprout grows from the seed, which grows 
from a previous sprout, and so on. 

The esoteric cosmology, however, says that all 
this is a mere representation of the truth. The 
manifold world is only an illusion (mdya), a mirage 
{mrgatrsnikd)t a dream ; and the reality is to be 
attained not by reasoning {tarka), but by intro- 
spective realization (aniwhava). If you return 
from this variegated world to the inmost recesses 
of your soul, you will become aware of a reality, a 
timeless, spaceless, changeless reality. The same 
thing was said by Plato, according to whom this 
world is a world of shadows and not of realities, 
and also by Kant, to whom the world is an appear- 
ance only, and not the thing-in-itself. 

(d) JPsychology, — According to the esoteric 
psychology, the jlva, or the individual soul, is 
Brahman, or the supreme spirit itself, fully and 
totelly possessed of eternity, omnipresence, omni- 
science, etc., but these divine qualities are hidden 
in the individual as the fire is hidden in the wood, 
and will appear only after the final deliverance. 
BrahmanitseM, which is one and limitless, appears 
as the jiva, limited and m^tiple, owing to its 
being conditioned by may a, just as, e,g,, ether 
{dkasa), which is one and all-pervading, is looked 
upon as so many different ethers limited {e,g,, the 
ether contained by a jar or that contained by a 
room), the notion of limitedness and multiplicity 
being due to the conditioning objects, but having 
nothing to correspond to it in the ether itself. 
Thus exoterically the individual souls are limited 
in size and qualities, infinite in number, one for 
each body, the cause of this concealment of their 
original divine nature being the external adjuncts 
which condition them {upadhi), such as the mind 
{manas), the sense-organs {indriydm), and the vital 
airs {prdndh) which constitute the subtle body 
{suksma^drira). This whole psychological appar^ 
atus’ together with karma accompanies the soul in 
aU its ways of migration, without essentially in- 
fecting its divine nature. These upddhis are of 
course only part of the phenomenal world, due tc 
the innate avid/yd. 
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But whence comes this avidya^ this primeval 
cause of ignorance, sin, and misery? No satisfac- 
tory answer has been given to this question ; or 
the question itself is inadmissible ; for causality 
goes only as far as the samsdra^ and we do not 
know anything farther. 

(e) Eschatology. — From the conception of rewards 
in heaven and punishments in a dark region con- 
tained in the hymns of the Rigvcda there arose the 
theory of samsara, teaching rewards and punish- 
ments in the form of a new birth on earth. The 
Vedanta thus exoterically admits of a threefold 
division : those who perform good deeds, sacrilices, 
etc., follow the path of the fathers {pitr^ydna) and 
are born again ; those who worship the qualified 
Brahman or Isvara follow the path of gods {dcva- 
ydm) and are on their w'ay to final deliverance ; 
and those who are evil-doers have a third place 
(trtlya-sthdna) reserved for them. Esoterically, 
however, the only reality is Brahman and its 
knowledge itself is mok^a. 

if) The pramdnas, or sources of knowledge . — Ac- 
cording to Sankara’s system, there are three prin- 
cipal sources of knowledge—^ra^ya^sti^, or sensu- 
ous perception ; anumdnay or reasoning ; and 
kahda^ or word ; to which later writers on San- 
kara’s Vedanta have added upamdna, or compari- 
son ; arthdpatti^ or implication ; and abhava, or 
negation.^ Of the three first kihda is the most 
important, while pratyaksa and anumdna play 
only a secondary rdle, especially in the case o"f 
ascertaining the truth regarding purely metaphy- 
sical and abstract matters like the nature of the 
cause of the universe, etc. By kahda is meant 
revelation, or krutiy represented by the Samhitds 
and BrdhmanaSy which relate to action and’ form 
the Karma-kaV'dd, and by the Upani^adsy which 
relate to knowledge and form the JilRna-hlyda. , 
It would appear curious to most philosophers that 
revelation could ever claim more than a subordin- 
ate place as a source of knowdedge ,* but, if we 
remember that the highest object of the Vedanta 
is to prove that there is only one true reality, 
namely Brahman, and that the manifoldness of 
the visible world is but the result of that nescience 
which the Vedanta is meant to destroy, it will 
become easily intelligible why an appeal to the 
evidence of the senses or to inference wmuld be 
out of place and almost self-contradictory.® 
Eeasoning or speculation (tarka) is to be employed, 
but only when it does not go against the funda- 
mental truths proclaimed by revelation. Thus 
Sankara says, while commenting on Butra ii. i. 11 : 

‘ In matters to be known from Scripture mere reasoning is 
not to be relied on. . . , As the thoughts of roan are altogether 
unfettered, reasoning which disregards the holy texts and rests 
On htdividual opinion only has no proper foundation . . . since 
we observe that even men of the most undoubted intellectual 
eminence, such as Kapila, Kapada, and other founders of philo- 
sophical schools, have contradicted one another. 

&ttkara is naturally taunted by his adversaries 
with using reason against reasoning. His final 
position according to Vedfmta is that Scripture is 
the principal source of knowledge with regard to 
BrcdiTnan, and that reasoning is allowed only as it 
is subordinate to and in conformity with Scripture. 
But in other matters reasoning has its full scope.'* 
(y) The doctrine Individual souls are 

partially bound by their former acts and are par- 
tially free to better or to worsen their lot. So far 
as they can claim any reality, they date from all 
eternity and not from the day of their birth on 
earth. They are clothed in their upadhis, or con- 
ditioning adjuncts, according to the merit or 

2 See, Dbarmarajadhvairmdm, VMnta-parihh&sd,. 

2 Of. SBM xxxiv. 32$ t, Hctlce that words pratya^a and 
anurndnay which ordinarily mean * sensuous percepMon ' and 
‘inference," are used by the author of the Brahmu-Sutras in the 
sense of irviiy * revelation," and smfU. ‘tradition." 

3 8BE xxxiv. 314 f . * Xb. p, 816 fl. 


demerit which they have acquired by their former, 
though long-forgotten, acts. This doctrine of 
karma (y.v.), which has remained to the present 
day and has leavened the whole of India, furnishes 
the principal moral element of the Vedanta. The 
whole world, such as it is, is the result of acts j 
the character and fate of each man in this life 
are the result of his acts in this or in a former 
life; and it entirely depends on his acts here 
what he will be in the next life. This is the solu- 
tion of what we venture to call the injustice of 
God. A man who suffers, and suffers, as it appears 
to us, unjustly, is only paying off a debt or laying 
up capital for another life. A man who enjoys 
health and wealth is made to feel that he is 
spending more than he has earned, and that he has 
therefore to make up his debt by new efforts. It 
cannot be by a divine caprice that one man is born 
deaf, dumb, or blind, another strong and healthy. 
It can only be the result of former acts, whether, in 
this life, the doer of them is aware of them or not. 
The merit which can be acquired by man is such 
tliat he may rise even to the status of a god, 
though for a time only, for at the end of a kalpa 
even gods like Indra and the rest have to begin 
: their career afresh. 

(A) Cause and effect. — The relation between 
cause and effect is one of the questions tliat have 
engaged the attention of all the schools of philo- 
sophy. The Vedantists in general hold that 
absolute identity of substance exists between cause 
and effect {kdrya-kctrandhheda). The effect, even 
before its production, is already existent in the 
cause ; for it is in fact nothing but the cause 
kdrya-vada). This follows not only from the 
Scripture, but also from observation. 

* The non-difiference [of cause and effect],’ says ^afikara, com- 
menting on Sutra u. L 16, ‘is perceived, tor instance, in an 
aggregate of threads, where we do not perceive a thing called 
“ cloth ” in addition to the threads, but merely threads running 
lengthways and crossways. So again, in the threads we per- 
ceive finer threads ... in them again finer threads, and so on. 
On the ground of this our perception we conclude that the 
finest paits which we can perceive are ultimately identical with 
their causes, viz. reel, white and black (the colours of fire, 
W'ater, and earth); those, again, with air, me latter with ether, 
ami ether vinth Ikalnnan, which is one and without a second.*^ 

But this implies an element of plurality and modi- 
fication with regard to Brahman, while the Scrip- 
tures declare Brahman to be one, without a second, 
unchangeable. How can such a Brahman be called 
the material cause {upaddna) of the intelligent and 
non-intelligent world? No such difficulty, how- 
ever, exists for Sankara, according to whom the 
whole of the world is unreal, while Brahman alone 
is real. What the rope mistaken for a snake is to 
the snake, that Brahman is to the world. There 
is no idea of claiming for tiie rope a real change 
into a snake, and in the same way no real change 
can be claimed for Brahman when perceived 
the world. Brahman presents itself as the world, 
and, apart from Brahman, the world would be 
simply nothing. If, therefore, Brahman is called 
the material cause of the world, this is not meant 
in the sense in which the clay is the material caase 
of a jar. Brahman is only the real substratum of 
the apparent and illusory existence of the world. 
This IS what is called the doctrine of vivarta 
{‘illusory manifestation’) peculiar to ttahkara, 
as opposed to that of parindma (‘ modili cation’) 
held by the other Vedanta schools and especially 
by the Srihkhya (g.v.). 

{i) Two kinds of knowle^e and moJesa. — Cor- 
responding to the twofold distinction of Brahman, 
higher and lower, owing to mdyd or the two kinds 
of reality, absolute and relative, there are two 
kinds of knowledge and two kinds of moksa result- 
ing therefrom. The higher knowledge consists in 
the distinction and thereby the freedom of the 
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from all its upadhis. It is the knowledge of 
the absolute unity of Brahman, apart from which 
nothing really is. The higher moksa, ^vhich arises 
simultaneously with such a knowledge, consists in 
the entire absorption of the individual soul into 
Brahman. This does not mean any approach of 
the individual soul towards Brahman or their 
union, such an idea bein^ impossible where 
there is absolute identity ; it is only a recovery, a 
restitution, a return, a becoming of the soul of 
what it has always been, a revival of its true 
nature. 

On the other hand, the lower knowledge consists 
in the worship, or updsand, of the lower Brahman, 
or Brahman in its phenomenal state, conceived 
as a personal Lord and Creator, Isvara. This 
updsand is obligatory on all who have not yet 
reached the highest knowledge. Such worshippers 
of a personal God are really worshipping Brahman, 
though in its phenomenal aspect, and they are 
promised as a reward, not only happiness on earth 
and in heaven, but, by way of preparation, a kind 
of second-class midkti (krama-mukti) which gradu- 
ally leads to the complete deliverance or highest 
mukti. 

In this sense it may be truly said that Sankara 
did not attack or destroy idolatry, though with 
him it was always symbolism rather than idolatry. 
It may be easily understood how he condemned all 
ritualism and karma and at the same time defended 
the worship of popular gods. Idolatry, if under- 
stood in the right spirit, is nothing but religious 
symbolism, and, as such, it can be open to no 
objection. Symbolism there must be, whether in 
words or in things. Verbal symbols appeal to the 
ear and the symbols of things to the eye, and that 
is all the difference between them. Verbal sym- 
bolism is language ; and, if this is allowed in 
religion, why should not also the other? At one 
stage of its growth idolatry is a necessity of our 
nature. When the religious spirit is mature, 
symbols are either given up or suffered to remain 
from their harmlessness. Thus Sankara allowed 
idols as symbols of the great Infinite for those who 
cannot raise themselves to the comprehension of 
the one, changeless, non-qualified Brahman. 

(/) The means of moksa.— Kno-wledge and know- 
ledge alone can lead to moksa. For moksa (q.v.) is 
not something to be obtained or produced.^ It is 
only a realization of our real nature, of which we 
can never be really deprived, but of which we have 
been only forgetful ; it is therefore only know- 
ledge that can be the means of moksa. The per- 
formance of actions, however, and the practice of 
moral virtues are allowed as being preparatory to 
knowledge. Good works, even merely ceremonial 
works, if performed from pure motives and with- 
out any hope of reward, form an excellent prepara- 
tion for reaching that highest knowledge which it 
is the final aim of the Vedanta to impart. It is in 
this sense that we read : 

* Brahmanas seek to know Him by the study of the Veda, by 
sacrifices, by charitable gifts.’ ^ 

Thus a person qualified for the study of Vedanta 
is described as being one who has studied the Vedas 
and the Vedantas, who has got a general idea 
thereof, whose spirit has been entirely purified by 
the performance of the obligatory, occasional, and 
expiatory acts and by the avoidance of all in- 
terested and forbidden acts, who possesses dis- 
crimination between what is eternal and what is 
nob eternal, who is indifferent and without the least 
attachment to the enjoyment of rewards here or 
in the next world, who has tranquillity of spirit, 
self-restraint, quiescence, endurance, concentration 
of mind, and faith, and who longs to be free. But, 
when the knowledge of the highest Brahman has 
1 Brhaddrauvaka Upan. iv. iv. 22 {SBE xv. 179). 


once been reached, all works, whether good or bad, 
fall away. 

‘The fetter of the heart is broken, all doubts are solved, 
extinguished are all his works, when He has been beheld who 
is both high and low.’ i 

(k) Tat tvam asi. — The well-known formula tat 
tvam asi (lit. ‘ Thou art that ’), which asserts the 
identity of the individual soul and the supreme 
self, would be interpreted according to Sankara’s 
doctrine thus : tat literally means the Brahman 
with omniscience, omnipresence, absence of limi- 
tations, etc. ; tvam literally means the jlva, or the 
individual self, with limited knowledge, powers, 
etc. ; and the copula asi signifies the apposition 
{sdmdnddhikaranya) of these two. Now this is 
not possible in the full literal sense. So what is 
inconsistent in the connotations of the two terms 
is to be rejected and what is consistent is alone to 
be retained — which is only intelligence {chaitanya) 
pure and simple, indivisible and without attributes, 
all the rest being only phenomenal and conse- 
quently illusory. In other words, the identity of 
‘ thou ’ and ‘ that ’ is not possible, unless one alone 
is real, and the other unreal. In the same way is 
to be understood the formula samam khalvidam 
Brahma (lit. ‘ All this is Brahman^), which asserts 
the identity of the world and the supreme spirit. 

Literature. — Sankara’s Commentary on the Veddnta-Sutras, 
tr. G. Thibaut, in SEE xxxiv. [1890} xxxviii. [1896}, tr. P. 
Deussen, Leipzig, 1887 ; Veddnta^sdrdytx. G. A. Jacob, London, 
1881. There are many treatises and manuals in Sanskrit deal- 
ing with the system of Sankara, like Veddnta-pa'nbkd^df Pafi- 
chadatl^ Advaita^siddhi, Nai^karmya-siddhi, which cannot all 
be mentioned here. Some of these are translated in the volumes 
of The Pandit and The Indian Thought. H. T. Colebrooke, 
Essays on the Religion and Philosophy of the Bindxis, new ed., 
London, 1858; A. E. Gough, The Philosophy of the Epanishads, 
arid ancient Indian Metaphysics, do. 1882 ; F. Max Muller, 
The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, do. 1899, Three Lectures 
on the Vedanta Philosophy, do. 1894 ; P. Deussen, The Philo- 
Sophy of the Upanishads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906, may also be 
recommended. V. S. GhATE. 

SA'^KBYA.Sdhkhya is the title of the oldest 
system of Indian philosophy, the founder of which 
was Kapila. Its origin must be sought in a re- 
action against the idealistic monism of the Upani- 
sads {q.v.), and its rise may he attributed to 
the same district of India as produced Buddhism. 
According to the native tradition, the Sahkhya is 
older than Buddha (c. 500 B.C.), and was used by 
him as the basis of his own system. The correct- 
ness of this tradition is confirmed by a series of 
coincidences in doctrinal statement, and is not to 
be refuted by a reference to the fact that the 
specific text-hooks of the Sankhya originate from 
a much more recent date. The oldest text-book 
of this system that has come down to us complete 
belongs to the 5th cent. a.b. 

Originally the Sahkhj^a must have taken up a 
position of direct opposition to the doctrines of the 
Brahmans, as is proved inter alia by its polemic 
against their ceremonial. Nevertheless, in the 1st 
cent. B.C. the Brahmans began to adopt the doc- 
trines of the Sankhya, and later on it was received 
into the number of the so-called orthodox systems, 
after its adherents had acquiesced in a nominal 
recognition of the infallibility of the sacred scrip- 
tures of the Brahmans. The Sahkhya system 
flourished chiefly in the early centuries of our era ; 
and, if we bear in mind the active relations which at 
that period existed between India and Alexandria, 
it is not to be wondered at that the Gnostic 
systems and Neo-Platonism have been deeply in- 
fluenced by Sahkhyan ideas. Since that time the 
whole of Indian literature, so far as it touches 
philosophical thought, beginning with the Mahd- 
hhdrata and the law-book of Manu, especially the 
literature of the mythological and legendary 
Purdnas, has been saturated with the doctrines of 
the Si-nkhya. 

1 Muv4aka Upan. n. ii. 11 (8BE xv. 37). 
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The founder of the Sahkhya system was a clear incapable of any activity—contemplate, as spec- 
and practical thinker of an altogether different tators from all eternity, the movement of matter, 
class from the authors of the Upanimds, who, in It is not by conscious will that the souls exert an 
a lofty and enthusiastic spirit, endeavoured to influence on matter, but by their mere presence, 
solve the great riddle of existence. Kapila did which in a purely mechanical way excites matter 
not attempt to find unity in everything, but sought to activity and development, just as the magnet 
to maintain variety. He not only rejected the acts on the iron. 

Brahman^ the All-Soul, but emphatically denied As to the physiological side of the Sankhya 
the existence of God. It is true that he continued system, however great the difference of organiza- 
to hold the ordinary Indian views to the extent of tion that may exist between living creatures 
believing in the transient forms of the popular endowed with souls, it is yet one of degree only, 
religion, in gods, demi-gods, and demons, together not of essence. Every living being, according to 
with heavens and hells ; but this popular faith the Sankhya doctrine, possesses within the gross 
had nothing at all to do with the question of a material body, which suffers dissolution after 
real eternal God in the theistic sense of an inde- death, an inner or subtle body which is formed 
pendent creator and ruler of the universe. The essentially out of the psychical organs and the 
denial of a God of this nature is one of the' char- senses. This subtle body accompanies the soul in 
acteristic features of the Sankhya philosophy, and the cycle of existences from one gross body to 
the system is therefore in India described explicitly another. It is, however, not only the basis of 
as atheistic. metempsychosis and the principle of personal 

The Sankhya system is throughout rationalistic, identity in the various existences, but also the 
It recognizes two uncreated substances, existing vehicle of personality in this life ; for in the subtle 
from all eternity, but differing essentially from body all the events and states which we are 
one another. These are (1) matter, which Kapila, accustomed to term psychical have their home 
in opposition to the doctrine of the Upanisads, and origin. 

regarded not as an illusory appearance, but as some- Here we already touch upon the most peculiar 

thing real ; and (2) souls, which are conceived not part of the Sankhya system, its psychology. It 
as emanations from the world-soul, but as an has already been pointed out that the Sankhya 
infinite, multitude, of indimdxial souls, professes the most uncompromising dualism con- 

The material universe is traced back by a ceivable, since it starts from the absolute and 
correct philosophical method to a first cause, essential difference of matter and soul. In one 
The Sankhya doctrine proceeds on the principle respect only are the two alike~in the absence of 
that the product is none other than the ‘ material beginning and end y but in this likeness is already 
cause’ in a definite stage of evolution, and that involved the most important distinction between 
the preceding stages are to be inferred from that them ; for the soul is eternally unchangeable, 
which lies open before us. By this means a first while matter is eternally subject to change. The 
principle was finally reached, which is of the soul is defined as ‘ pure spirit.’ Further descrip- 
nature of cause only, and not also of product, tion in a positive sense is impossible. Whatever 
This is prakrii, primitive matter, from which the can be asserted of it is of a negative character, 
universe is evolved in regular course. It further The soul is without attributes or qualities, without 
teaches the existence in the entire material uni- parts, and therefore imperisluufie, motionless, 
verse of three substances {guti^a), united in dis- absolutely inactive and impassive, unaffected by 
similar and unstable proportions, of which the pleasure or pain or any other emotion, completely 
first {sattw) exhibits the qualities of lightness, indifferent towards all sensations. 'J'he soul being 
illumination, and joy ; the second (rajas), of conceived in this negative manner, and sincie 
movement, excitation, and pain ; the third (tamas), changes, according to the Sankhya doctrine, can be 
of heaviness, obstruction, and sloth. Hence the effected solely and alone in matter, it is evident 
conclusion necessarily follows that primitive that all the states and events also which appear 
matter also was composed of these three con- to us to belong to the realm of the ])sy(;hical— 
stituents. Undeveloped primitive matter is the perception, idea, thought, feeling, will, etc. — )>elong 
‘ state of equilibrium of the three gunas,^ As in reality to the realm of matter. For they imply 
the result of a disturbance, which is not more in fact an alteration, a change, 
definitely described, of this condition of equili- Mention has previously been made of the psy- 
brium, the material universe is evolved, first chical organs, because the easily misunderstood 
the subtle elements, out of which are formed the expression * inner organs,’ which our authorities 
psychical organs of living creatures, and, lastly, use, must be avoided until an explanation of the 
the gross elements of matter. At the close of a conception has been given. In the inner organs 
world-period the products return by a reverse all those functions and affections take place which 
movement into the preceding stage of develop- we erroneously call psychical. The inner organs 
ment, and so, finally, into primitive matter. By this are purely physical and material throughout — 
process of re-absorption matter regains precisely as material, to use the ordinary example of 
the same condition in which it had existed in the the Sankhya texts, as pots and other objects of 
period before the evolution, and remains in this the external world. The Sankhya philosophy 
condition until the time arrives for the develop- assumes three such inner organs, which are closely 
ment of a new universe. This cycle of evolution, related to one another. It treats them, however, 
existence, and decay has never had a beginning, very frequently as one, and the same course will 
and will never have an end. be adopted in the following paragraphs. This com- 

Unconscious primitive matter then issues from bined material inner organ exactly corresponds, as 
its stable equilibrium and becomes the subject regards its unspiritual nature and all the functions 
of evolution ; and matter during the period of that the Sankhya doctrine ascribes to it, to the 
the existence of the universe continually brings nervous system. This comparison may be made 
forth new products. For this process it becomes in order to indicate the place of the inner organ 
necessary to assign some cause. The develop- in the animal organism, although naturally no 
ments and combinations of inert matter which teacher of the Sankhya had any conception of the 
take place unceasingly would he inexplicable if nervous system as it is understood by modern 
they were not effected by spiritual principle, science. 

This principle is the collective influence of the When the inner organ receives the objects pre- 
innumerable individual souls which— tliemselves sented to it by the external world by means of the 
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senses, it assumes— as is said in the texts — the 
form of these objects ; in other words, an image of 
the object rises up within us. The most diverse 
results follow. An impression latent in the inner 
organ may thereby be aroused, and so the recollec- 
tion excited of earlier experiences. The images of 
external objects and recollection may suggest 
abstract conclusions, but may also call forth 
affection, aversion, joy, pain, desire, or other 
emotions. These in turn may excite the will and 
the determination to act, and may urge them on 
a definite course. All these numerous processes 
consist, just as simple perceptions, in changes or 
modifications of the inner organ, so that at each 
moment it assumes a difierent form. This in- 
cessant transformation, effected in the inner organ 
by perception, thought, emotion, and will, is not 
essentially distinct from the change and variety 
which are found everywhere in the external world. 
In the one case as in the other we have to do 
entirely with material changes, with purely 
mechanical processes carried on in matter. 

What place, however, in a system which main- 
tains such views is to be found for the soul? 
Strangely enough, former scholars who made ex- 
haustive investigations into the Sankhya system 
did not succeed in answering this question. They 
regard the soul in this system as entirely super- 
fluous, and hold that its founder would have 
shown himself more logical if he had altogether 
eliminated it. And yet the function of the soul in 
the household of the individual life is, according 
to the Sankhya doctrine, of the greatest impor- 
tance, That the soul by its mere presence excites 
matter, and therefore the inner organ which 
belongs to matter, to the path of activity has 
already been mentioned. Here, however, we are 
concerned with a much more important office 
which the soul has to fulfil in the life of the indi- 
vidual. It is true that only figurative expressions 
are here employed by the original texts ; but 
there is no possibility of mistaking their meaning 
when they ascribe to the soul the illumination 
of the processes going on in the inner organ. 
All these processes must indeed remain purely 
mechanical and unconscious, unless the soul, ‘by 
virtue of its nearness,’ illuminates them, i.e. brings 
them to consciousness. The soul remains, on its 
side, in the most complete passivity, in harmony 
with its nature, as already described. It is re- 
garded by no means as an illuminating substance ; 
and the texts emphasize the fact that in speaking 
of the illumination they use a metaphorical ex- 
pression to explain the process. In the same sense 
in which the enlightening office of the soul is 
spoken of, our authorities employ a further illus- 
tration which in a similar way is intended to 
make intelligible the soul’s independence of the 
processes in the inner organ, and its influence on 
these processes. The Sankhya texts compare the 
soul with a looking-glass, in which the inner organ 
is reflected. It is certainly no accident that the 
Neo-Platonist Plotinus not only compares soul 
with light, as the Sankhya philosophy does, but 
also, in order to explain conscious knowledge, 
makes use of the other comparison of the look- 
ing-glass in which the images of objects appear, 
just as it occurs in the SanlSiya texts. This fact 
supplies one of the arguments in favour of the 
direct dependence of the Neo-Platonic doctrine on 
the Sankhya philosophy. 

Briefly described, therefore, the relation between 
soul and inner organ in the Sankhya system is 
conceived in the following way : from the pinrely 
immaterial soul a power that excites conscious- 
ness issues and flovrs forth uninterrupte^y, so 
that no process in the inner organ remains un- 
conscious. If the soul, then, according to the 


Sankhya doctrine, thus fulfils its office without 
either doing or sufiering anything further, it is 
scarcely necessary to point out how closely related 
this view is to certain modern conceptions of the 
soul which assert the passivity of consciousness.^ 

Like all the Indian philosophical systems (with 
the exception of materialism), the Sankhya also 
aims at setting man free from the sufferings of 
earthly existence. In no other system, however, 
does the pessimistic view of the universe which 
lies at the basis of Buddhism find such distinct 
expression as in the teaching of the Sankhya. 
Ali conscious existence is suffering ; and even 
pleasure, which falls to the lot of comparatively 
few individuals, conceals pain in its womb, and 
leads infallibly to snffering. Thus pleasure also 
‘ is accounted pain by the wise.’ 

The connexion of the soul with suffering con- 
sists, then, as may be inferred from the preceding, 
in the soul’s bringing to consciousness the pain of 
which the body, or, more precisely, the inner organ, 
is the seat. This peculiar relation between soul 
and suffering or inner organ (which amounts to 
the same thing) is not essential to the soul ; for in 
that case it would be totally impossible to bring^ it 
to an end. The Sankhya regards this connexion 
as determined solely by ‘ want of discrimination,’ 
i.e. by our failure to recognize the essential dis- 
tinctness of soul from matter, and especially from 
the most subtle products of matter, the inner 
organ and the senses. The cause of this want of 
discrimination is the disposition innate in man, 
a fatal inheritance from the last existence, the 
after-effect of the want of discrimination at that 
time. Here also, if we look backwards, we arrive 
at a regrossus in infinitum^ as in the case of the 
retributive power of action. 

As the ‘ want of discrimination ’ is the root of 
all evil according to the Sankhya doctrine, the 
sole means of deliverance is the ‘discriminating 
knowledge’ by virtue of which we discern the 
absolute diff'erence between soul and matter. 
When once we have recognized that it is in matter 
that everything which happens takes place, that 
the soul, the eyo, has no part in any movement or 
change, any suffering or sorrow, and stands aloof 
from it all, and that the soul is just as little 
affected by re-birth and death as by the other 
processes in the inner organ, release is at once 
attained. For the soul of the wise matter ceases 
to be active, as the dancer ceases to dance wh^ 
the spectators are satisfied. 

That the life of the emancipated does not forth- 
mth come to an end with the acquisition of know- 
ledge, hut still endures for a considerable time, 

‘ as the potter’s wheel continues to revolve in con- 
sequence of the initial impulse even after the com- 
pletion of the pot,’ is explained in the same way 
as in the other philosophical systems of the 
Brahmans. The present life is the result of works, 
the seed of which has sprung up before the attain- 
ment of the emancipating knowledge. These works 
must come to full maturity, and for that purpose 
the continuance of life is necessary, while, on the 
contrary, the germinating force of those works 
whose seed has not yet sprung up ‘is consumed 
by knowledge.’ When the power of the works 
that bear fruit in the present life is exhausted, 
and death overtakes the emancipated man, for him 
no re-birth is possible. 

With the close of the bodily life the soul of the 
emancipated attains independence. The inner 
organ connected with it is dissolved, and the subtle 
body, on which hitherto the wandering through 
various forms of existence has been dependent, 
perishes. The soul continues to exist individu- 
ally in the state of emancipation, i,o, of final 
separation from matter ; hut it abides in eternal 
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uncoBScioTisness, since, indeed, the material basis 
necessary for all the processes of knowledge and 
experience is wanting. Moreover, the remark 
constantly made in older treatises on the Sahkhya 
philosophy, that the text-books of the system do 
not describe the state of the soul after its release 
from earthly existence, is a mere error ; for they 
expressly declare that during life the very same 
condition is temporarily attained in deep dream- 
less sleep, in swoons, and in abstraction that 
reaches the stage of unconsciousness as in emanci- 
pation after death. ‘The soul therefore abides 
eternally released from the delusion and suffering 
of this world, as a seer who no longer sees any- 
thing, a glass in which nothing is any longer re- 
flected, as pure untroubled light by which nothing 
is illuminated.’ With these words H. Oldenberg^ 
closes his brief exposition of the Sahkhya system. 

Litbraturb. — R. Garbe, XHe S&hJchya'Fhilosophie, Leipzig, 
1894 ; cf. also GIAP iii. 4 A ; A. Barth, JReligioTis of India 5^, 
London, 1891 ; F. Max Miiller, The Six Systems of Indian 
Fhilosop^j London, 1899, ch. vi. ; Monier Monier-Willlaras, 
Indian Wisdom^, London, 1893 : P. Deussen, PhUosophie der 
XTpanishads^ Leipzig, 1899, ch. %. (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906); 
Sdnkhya kdrikd^ ed, and tr. Oolebrooke and Wilson, Oxford, 
1837, reprinted Bombay, 1887; Sarm-dariana-sangrahat tr. 
Cowell and Gough, 2nd ed., London, 1894, ch. xiv. 

R. Garbe. 

SANNYASA.— See REKXJNClATioisr (Hindu). 

SANNYASI. — I. Meaning of the name. — The 
term Sannyasi (Skr. sannydsin) is defined as 
follows : 

* One who lays down or deposits ; one who abandons or 
resigns ; an ascetic, devotee ; especially one who retires from 
worldly concerns, and is no longer bound bo readjbe Mantras 
and perform sacrifice, but omy to read the Srapyakas or 
Upanishads.' 2 

The name is sometimes applied to Vai§nava ascetics, 
as in the case of the officiants at the Kr§na temple 
at XJdipi in S. Kanara District, Madras.^ It is also 
used to designate the fourth stage (d^rama) of the 
life of an orthodox Brahman, when he abandons 
earthly concerns and devotes himself bo penance 
and meditation : 

* But having passed the third part of (a man’^s natural term of) 
life in the forest, he may live as an ascetic during the fourth 
part of his existence, after abandoning all attachment to worldly 
objects. He who after passing from order to order, after offer- 
ing sacrifice and subduing his senses, becomes tired with 
(giving) alms and offerings of food, an ascetic, gains bliss after 

death.’ 4 

2 . Numbers and distribution, — According to the 
Census of^ India, 1011,^ the Sannyasis, also known 
as Swami (‘lord’) or Atit ([o.t?.] Skr. atlta ‘gone 
by,’ ‘past,’ ‘passed away,^ ‘dead’), numbered 
147,016, of whom about half were found in Bihdr 
and Orissa, and, of the remainder, the majority 
were recorded in the United Provinces and Rajput- 
ana. But the designations and enumeration of the 
ascetic orders are very uncertain, and, thougli San- 
nyasis are known in S. India,® they do not appear 
under that name in the census returns. 

Monier- Williams writes : 

‘A Sannyasi may have been once a married man. But there 
are Sannyasis (such as the late Dayananda) who have become 
so without going through the previous stages of Grihastha 
[householder] or Vanaprastha [anchorite]. Equivalent expres- 
sions for Sannyasis are Parivrajaka [wandering mendicant], 
Bhiksbu [beggar], Dapdhi [one who carries a staff], and Maskarin 
[one who carries a cane] (Pa: 9 im, vx. i. 164) ; but the term Bhik- 

1 Buddha^, Berlin, 1897, p. 67. 

2 M. Monier- Williams, Shr.-Eng, Diet., Oxford, 1872, a.v, 

s H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Beligious Sects of the Hindus, 
London, 1861, i. 141 ; but the same writer (i. 183) remarks : 

* Although, however, SannyOtis and Vairdgls, and other similar 
denominations are used, and correctly used in a wide accepta- 
tion, yet we occasionally do find them limited in meaning, and 
designating distinct and inimical bodies of men. When this is 
the case, it may be generally concluded, that the Sannyasis 
imply the mendicant followers of Siva, and the Vair&gxs those of 
Vishnu * (see art. BAiRiof, vol. ii. p. 337). 

4 Manu, Laws, vi. 338 f. (SBB xxv. CXo86] 204 f.). 

5 Vol. i. pt. ii. [Calcutta, 1918] p. 222. 

6 Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S, India, vi, 296. 


shu is now applied in Western India to those clerical Bnihmans 
(as opposed to lay) who perform religious ceremonies and are 
not engaged in worldly pursuits.' ^ 

I 3 . Admission to the order. — As a general rule, 
the order is open to all Hindus except SUdras. 

* Any Hindu of the three first classes may become a Sannyasft 

or Dandh or, in these degenerate days, a Hindu of any caste 
may adopt the life and emblems of the order. Such are some- 
times met with, as also are Brahmans, who, without connecting 
themselves with any community, assume the character of this 
class of mendicants. These constitute the simply so 

termed, and are regarded as distinct from the primitive members 
of the order, to whom the appellation of Da^n&mis {ERE vi. 
332] is also applied, and who admit none but Brahmans into 

their fraternity .' 2 

In the Parijab the rule is somewhat different. 

‘Some of the Saniasisin order to oppose the Muhammadan 
invasions, endeavoured to found a militant branch of the Order, 
but this was opposed by other Saniasis on the ground that the 
Order was spiritual, not secular. The Sangiri Math, however, 
at last agreed that if Rajputs were admitted into the Order, 
Saniasis might bear arnis.^ All the other Maths concurred. 
Later on Vai^yas were also admitted and managed the finances 
and commissariat of the Order. Lastly, all restrictions were 
removed, and even men of inferior castes admitted, but they 
cannot rise to the position to which BrS-hmans and Rajputs may 
rise, and the higher castes never eat food cooked by them, nor 
may they learn the Vedas. In other words, caste restrictions 
hold good after admission into the OMer.’4 
They mark their devotion to Siva in various ways. 

They ‘ not infrequently bear the Saiva mark upon the fore- 
head, smearing it with the Tripundra, a triple transverse line 
made with the Vibhuti, or ashes which should be taken from the 
fire of an Agnihotra Brahman [one who practises the cult of 
fire], or they may be ashes of burnt cowdung from an oblation 
offered to the god. They also adopt the initiating Mantra ot 
all the ^aim classes, either the five or six syllable Mantra, Nama 
iSivdya, or Om, Nama Sivdya [“ In the name of Siva ! ”|.'5 

Bor the organization of the order see art. GosXiN, 
vol. vi. p. 332 f. ; Census of India, 19X1, xiv., Fun- 
jah, pt. 1 , p. 117 ft'. 

4 . Death rites, — The Sannyasi death rites are of 
special interest. 

* A dead Sanniasi is always buried in the sitting attitude of 
religious meditation with the legs crossed. The grave may be 
dug with a side receptacle for the corpse so that the earth, on 
being filled in, does not fall on it. The corpse is bathed and 
rubbed with ashes and clad in a new reddish-coloured shirt, 
with a rosary round the neck. The begging-wallet with some 
flour and pulse is placed in the grave, and also agoiinl and staff. 
Salt is put round the body to preserve it, and an earthen pot is 
put over the head. Sometime.s (jocoanuls arc broken on the 
skull, to crack it and give exit to the soul.O Perhaps the idea 
of burial and of preserving tlie corpse with salt is that the body 
of an ascetic does not need to be iiurincd by Ihut irorn the 
appetites and passions of the flesh like that c)f an ordinarv Hindu; 
it IS already cleamsed of all earthly frailty by his ausLcr jth'S, and 
the belief may therefore liave originally been that sin*h a man 
would carry his body with him to the afterworld or absorption 
with the deity. The burial of a Sanniiai is often acconifianied 
with music and signs of rejoicing. Mr. Oman ? describes such a 
funeral in which the corpse was seated in a litter, open on sides 
so that it could be seen ; it was tied to the back of the Utter, 
and garlands of flowers partly covered the body, but could not 
conceal the hideousness of death as the unconscious hca<l rolled 
helplessly from side to side with the movement of feiie Utter. 
The procession was headed by a European brass band and by 
men carrying censers of incense.”® 

In the United Provinces the present writer wit- 
nessed the funeral of a Sannyasi, in which the 
body was carried in a litter in proctissiou to the 
hank of the Ganges, where it was tiful up between 
four large slabs of^ stone. This coflin was carried 
in a boat to the middle of the river and flung into 
the water amidst the shouts of the mourners,^ 

1 Brdhmanism and Hinduism*, London, X891, p. 66, note. 

2 Wilson, i. 197. 

3 This seems to imply that Sannyasis were formerly not 
recruited from Rajpute. It may be that originally they were 
recruited only from Brahmans, as is indeed expressly stated by 
P. Harikishan Kaul. 

4 H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and N. W, Frontier Province, iii. 368. 

sWilson, i, 194f. 

® The intention is to open the skull suture known as brahma- 
randkra, ‘ Brahma’s fissure,’ or mishumna'nddi, * blessed 
suture” ; see PR2 i, 238 f. ; J, E. Padfield, Tfie Hindu at Home, 
Madras, 1896, p. 249 ; Thurston, ii. 299. 

7 The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, p. 166 f. 

8 R. V, Russell, Tribes and Oastm of the Central Provimes, iii. 

168 . 

2 For the death rites of Sannyasis see also J. A. Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs, and ceremoniss'K Eng. tr., Oxford, 
1906, p. 688 ff. ; B& ix. pt i. [1901] 40 f., xviii. pt. I [1886] 6fJ2 ff.» 
xxiv. [1886] 146 1 ; PNQ iv. [1886-87] &, 177. 
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5 . The militant Sannyasls. — The Sannyasis from 
an early period have been known as a turbulent 
order. In A.D. 1567, when the emperor Akbar 
arrived at Thanesar in the S.E. Pan jab, he 
found an assemblage of Yogis and Sannyasis at 
the site of the great battle of the Mahdhhdrata, 
Kuruksetra. 

* In consequence of a feud which existed between these two 
pets, they came to the Emperor, seeking permission to settle 
it by fighting. The Samiydsls were between two and three 
hundred in number, and the Jogis, who onlj’' wear rags, were 
over five hundred. When the adversaries stood ready to begin 
the fray, by the Emperor’s orders some soldiers smeared their 
bodies with ashes, and went to support the Sannydm, who 
were the weaker party- A fierce fight ensued, and many were 
killed. The Emperor greatly enjoyed the sight. At len^h the 
Jogis were defeated, and the Samiydsls were victors.’ 1 
‘ The name of Sunnyasee was applied familiarly in Bengal, c. 
A.D. 1760-76, to a body of banditti claiming to belong to a religious 
fraternity, who, in the interval between the uecay of the im- 
perial authority and the regular establishment of our own, had 
their headquarters in the forest-tracts at the foot of the Hima- 
laya. From thence they used to issue periodically in large 
bodies, plundering and levying exactions far and wide, and 
returning to their asylum when threatened with pursuit.’ 2 
Literature. — R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India^ London, 1916, iii. 150 ff. ; W. 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces and 
Otidh, Calcutta, 1896, iv. 273 ff. ; E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 1909, vi. 295 f.; Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 1896, 

. 374 ff. ; D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab Ethnography, 
o. 1883, p. 286 ; H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes 
of the Punjab and N, W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911-14, 
iii. 353 ff. ; Census of India, 1891, xix., Punjab and Feuda- 
tories, pt. 1 . ; Census of India, 1911, xiv., Punjab, pt. i., p. 
117 ff. ; J. C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India^, 
London, 1905, p. 152 ff. W. CROOKE, 

SANSI, SANSIYA. — The Sansi are a gypsy- 
like Indian tribe, numbering 34,459 at the census of 
1911, found chiefly in the Panjah, United Provinces, 
Hajputana, Centi*al Provinces, and Berar. 

In occupation, if not in origin, they closely re- 
semble the Bediya They are the vagrants 

of the Central Pan jab, seldom or never settling in 
one place. They catch all kinds of wild animals, 
clean and unclean, and eat carrion. They keep 
donkeys, sheep, goats, and pigs, work in grass, 
straw, and reeds, and beg, while their women 
dance and sing and are prostitutes. They have a 
curious connexion with the Jats of the Central 
Panjah, of whom they are the hereditary bards 
and genealogists, and even in Kajputana they call 
themselves Bhat (q.v.). They derive their name 
from their eponym, Sans Mall of Bharatpur, whom 
they revere as their guru; and they are said to 
worship his patron saint under the name of Malang 
Shah, Malang being the title of an order of faqirs, 
followers of *Jaman Jati, a disciple of Shah Madar.® 
In the Pan jab they also worship Guga or Gugga Pir, 
a saint who was originally a snake-god. They 
cremate their dead, and after a death they feed 
their sisters’ sons — a survival of mother-right. 
They are said to worship the sword, and an oath 
on it is held binding. Their religious beliefs, how- 
ever, are almost entirely confined to the rites per- 
formed at birth, marriage, and death. 

In the Eastern Pan jab they call on Rama morn- 
ing and evening, and worship Guga or Gugga 
Pir. They cook rice in honour of the goddess 
JualamukhI {q.v.) and Kalika, the mother- 
goddess ; they perform the usual death rites 
according to Hindu custom, hut in an incomplete 
manner.'^ 

‘ All Sansis are said to worship the sword ; and so an oath 
sworn on a talwdr [the Indian sword] is popularly said to be 

1 Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, Tabakdt-i-Akbari, in H. M. Elliot, 
Hist of India as told by its oum Historians, London, 1867-77, 
V. 318. 

2 H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson- Jobson : a Glossary of 
Colloquial Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases^, ed. W. Crooke, 
London, 1903, p. 871 f., with numerous quotations ; T. Pennant, 
The View of Hindoostan, do. 1798, ii. 192. 

3 See art. Saints and Martyrs (Indian). 

4 Census of India, 1911, vol, xiv. Punjab, p. 147. 
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binding- on a Sansi, but this may be a fiction set going by the 
Sansis for their own ends. In Sialkot, however, it is probably 
true to say that no Sansi will ever take a false oath on a 
sword.’ 1 

In Bombay the most binding oath is on Ganga, 
the Ganges, or on Kalika. The former is taken 
by raising a pot containing water, salt, charcoal, 
and millet grains, and swearing to speak the truth ; 
the latter by pouring a little liquor on the ground 
out of a bottle while affirming.^ 

Their deified ancestors appear to be of a malig- 
nant rather than a benignant type. The Sansi have 
no clear idea of the fate of the soul after death, 
but women who die in childbirth are supposed to 
linger on in this world and toi’ment living beings. 
Some members of the tribe act as sorcerers and 
practise an elaborate system of easting out evil 
spirits.® In the United Provinces they have a 
vague idea of a Creator, and some worship the 
goddess Devi or Kali. They are in constant fear of 
malignant ghosts {bhut) and propitiate the dead by 
feeding virgin girls of the tribe in their honour. 
They revere a saint whom they call Miyan, 

* Master,’ who is said to be king of the snakes.'^ 
They form one of the most notoriously criminal 
tribes in India, committing thefts, gang-robberies, 
and house-breaking. For this purpose parties of 
them go as far south as the Central Provinces, 
Bombay, and the Deccan. 

Literature. — Id addition to the authorities quoted in the 
footnotes see R. V, Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India, London, 1916, iv. 485 ff. ; M. 
Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, Bombay, 1908, p. 245 ff. ; E. J. Gunthorpe, Notes on the 
Criminal Tribes of Bombay, Berar, and the Central Provinces, 
do. 1882, p. 46 ff. ; D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjab 
Ethnogra'fiiy, Calcutta, 1883, p. 311. W. CrOOKE. 

S ANTAL. — The Santal are a tribe of the Munda 
stock, inhabiting the Santal Parganas, the southern 
portion of the Bhagalpur Division, Bengal, and 
numbering 2,068,000 at the census of 1911. 

1. Name and origin.— H. H. Bisley has the 
following : 

* According to Mr. Skrefsrud, the name Santal is a corruption 
of Saontar, and was adopted by the tribe after their sojourn for 
several generations in the country about Saont in Midnapur. 
Before ^ey went to Saont they are said to have been called 
Kharwar iq.v.], the root of which, khar, is a variant of hor 
“ man,” the name which all Santals use among themselves. As 
regards the derivation of the name from Saont, an obscure 
village, somewhat off the main line of their recent migrations, 
it may be observed that Colonel Dalton suggested a doubt 
whether the name of the place may not have been taken from 
the toibe, and this view seems to derive some support from the 
discovery of a small tribe of Saonts in Sarguja and Keunfhar. 
The point, however, is not one of great importance. At the 
present day when a Santal is asked what caste he belongs to, 
he will almost invariably reply ^‘Manjhi” (literally “vill^e 
headman,” one of the commonest titles of the tribe), adding 
“ Santal Manhji ” if further explanation is demanded of him.’® 
They seem to be connected with the Hazaribagh 
tableland, as they venerate the Damodar river, by 
which its southern face is drained. Their features 
are of the Negritic type, and their colour varies 
from very dark brown to almost charcoal black. 
They speak a singularly elaborate language of the 
Munda family,® 

2 . Religion. — The creation legend of the tribe 
is of the totemistic type, tracing the origin of 
the tribe to a wild goose that laid two eggs, from 
which sprang the parents of the race ; and many 
of the names of their septs and sub-septs are derived 
from those of animals and plants.^ Skrefsrud 
traces in the background of their religion z, faineant 
supreme deity, called Thakur, ‘ Lord,’ who troubles 

1 H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911-14, iii. 367. 

2M. Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes in Bombay 
Presidency, p. 248. 

3 Rose, iii. 362 ff. 

4 w. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the N. W. Provinces and 
OudJi, Calcutta, 1896, iv. 277 ff, 

5 The TriJbes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, il 224 f. 

6 Census of India, 1901, Calcutta, 1903, vol. L pt. i. p. 279 ff. 

7 Bisley, ii.. Appendix, i. 125 ff. 
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himself little with human affairs ; some identify 
him with the sun, and the Santals regard him as 
a good god, worshipping him every fifth or tenth 
year with a sacrifice of goats. There are six great 
gods in their pantheon : Marang Buru, the great 
mountain, the leader of the group, with far-reaching 
powers hy virtue of which he associates Both with 
gods and with demons ,* Moreko, fire, now a single 
god, but formerly known in the form of five 
brothers ; Jair Era, sister of Moreko, the goddess 
of the sacred grove {jdhirthan)^ which is preserved 
inviolate in every village as a home for the deities ; 
Gosain Era, a younger sister of Jair Era ; Pargana, 
chief of the gods (bongd), and in particular master 
of all witches — a function which causes him to he 
highly respected ; and Manjhi, the second in com- 
mand to Pargana, a personage who is supposed to 
be particularly active in restraining the other 
gods from doing harm to men. Some of these 
names, like GosSin (g.'w.) and Pargana, 'a barony,’ 
are derived from Hindu sources and suggest some 
contamination of beliefs since they came into con- 
tact with Hindus. All these, the greater gods, 
have their places in the sacred grove and are wor- 
shipped only in public, except Marang Buru, who 
also ranks as a family god. Besides these, each 
family has two gods of its own, the omhhonga^ or 
household god, and the ahgebonga, or secret god. 
No Santal will divulge the name of his secret god 
to any one but his eldest son. 

* Men are particularly careful to keep this sacred knowledge 
from their wives for fear lest they should acquire undue influence 
with the hongas, become witches, and eat up the family with 
impunity when the protection of its gods has been withdrawn.' i 

When sacrifices are offered to the oraJcbongas, the 
whole family partake of the ofierings ; but only 
men may touch the food which has been laid before 
the ahgehongas. Sacrifice is offered once a year, 
and each man chooses the most convenient time 
for offering it. There are traditions within recent 
times of human sacrifices being made to a mountain- 
god of unknown name. 

3 , Festivals. — The tribal festivals are especially 
interesting. The SarhiU or BahdpUjd is held 
towards the end of March, when the 
{Shorm robusta) blossoms. 

‘ Tribal and family sacrifices are held, many victims are slain 
and eaten by the worshippers, everyone entertains their friends, 
dancing goes on day and night, and the best songs and flute- 
music are performed. A peculiar feature of this festival is a 
sort of water-bottle in which men and women throw water at 
each other until they are completely drenched.' 2 

The most important feast is the Sohrdlf or harvest 
festival, held in November-December ; the head- 
man entertains the people, the cattle are anointed 
with oil and daubed with vermilion, and a share 
of the rice-beer is given to each animal. Public 
sacrifices of fowls are offered by the priest in the 
sacred grove ; goats and fowls are sacrificed by 
private families, and a general Saturnalia of 
drunkenness and licence prevails ; chastity is in 
abeyance for the time, and all unmarried persons 
may indulge in promiscuous intercourse, but this 
licence does not extend to adultery, nor does it sanc- 
tion intercourse between persons of the same sept, 
though even this offence, if committed during the 
Sohrdli is punished less severely than at other 
times.® The agricultural festivals include those at 
sowing, offering of the firstfruifcs of millet, sprout- 
ing of the rice, and the offering of firstfruits of the 
winter crop. Bread, parched grain, and molasses 
are offered to dead relatives in November-December. 
Mdgh-sim, the cutting of the jungle grass in 
January-Eebruary, marks the end of the year, 
when servants receive their wages and fresh en- 
gagements are made ; the village officials go 
through the form of resigning their appointments, 

1 Kisley, ii. 232. 2 16. ii. 

3 E. T. Dalton, DescHptim Mthmlom of Benatih Calcutta, 
1872, p. 213 ; Bisley, ii 233. 


and all the tenants give notice of throwing up 
their lands. But after a few days they agree to 
change their minds, and there is a general carouse 
of rice-beer. The simahongas, or boundary gods, 
are propitiated twice a year with sacrifices of fowls 
ofiered at the village boundary. Jom-sim piljd 
an offering of tw'o goats, or of a goat and a sheep, 
to the sun. Every Santal ought to perform this 
sacrifice at least once in his life. After a year’s 
interval it is, or ought to be, followed by kntam- 
dangra, when a cow is offered to the houseliold 
gods and an ox to Marang Buru and to the spirits 
of the dead; the fire-god, Moreko, receives an 
offering of tliree goats and many fowls when any 
calamity, such as a failure of the crops or an out- 
break of epidemic disease, occurs.^ 

Literature.— Besides the authorities quoted in the art. see 
F. B. Bradley-Birt, STAe Btory of an Indian Upland, London, 
1905 ; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Soyithals, Calcutta and 
London, 1867. For the folklore see A. Campbell, Saiitat Folk 
Tales, Pokhuria, 1891 ; C. H. Bompas, Folklore of the Santal 
Parganas, London, 1909. For the geography and history of 
the tribe see W. W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural RengaU, 
London, 1897 ; XOI xxii. 60 fC. W. CBOOKE. 

SANtJSl (fern, or plur. Sanfisiyyah). — x. 
History.— Santisi is the naine of a religious order 
founded by Si Muhammad ibn Si 'AH ai-Santisi al- 
Kliattabi al-Hasani al-Idrisi al-Miihajiri.® His 
name'idrisi was derived from his supposed ancestor 
Idris, great-grandson of ll., son of b^asan 

the Prophet’s grandson ; his name Khattfibi refer.*^ 
to the tribe IlhaUtibah, to which his family be- 
longed. He was born at Mostaganem in 1S06 (or 
earlier) and migrated with his father to Fez in 
1814, where he came under the influence of Shaikh 
Ahmad Tijani, founder of the Tijilniyyah order. 
In 1829 he went on pilgrimage to Mecca, after 
having been initiated into numerous orders in 
Africa and having studied at al-Azhar, where he 
encountered opposition. In Mecca he attached 
himself to Si Ahmad b. Idris of Fez, head of the 
Khidriyyah order, which had been founded in 
1713 by Si 'Abd al-Az!z Dabbar. Si Ahmatl b. 
Idris taught in Mecca from 1797 to 1833 ; in the 
latter year, owing to difficulties with the other 
religious autliorities, he fled to Bobia in the 
Yemen, whither SantisI with other adherents oo* 
corapaniod him. At his death in 1835 the Khidri 
order split into two divisions, headed respectively 
by Si Muhammad Salah Magharani and Banilsi, 
who both returned to Mecca, where the latter 
established the first zdxoiyah of his new order on 
the historic Mt. Abfi Qubais. He continued to 
reside there till 1843, when his situation heciame 
intolerable owing to the oj^position of the rival 
sect, which was more easily able to win tho ap- 
proval of the established autliorities ; he therefore, 
ostensibly in accordance with an injunction from 
the Prophet to go and found new zdwtgahs in 
other countries, returned to Africa and founded at 
al-Baida in the Jibal Akhdar in the Tripoiitaine 
the institution whence his system began to spread 
far and wide. Towards 1855, owing to the hostil- 
ity of Turkish, Egyptian, and Meccan authorities, 
he transferred his headquarters to Jaghbub, some 
days’ march to the south-west of his former seat. 
It was in Baida that liis sons, Bhaikh Mahdi and 
Si Muhammad Sharif, were born ; and on his 
death in 1859, as is usual with these orders he 
was succeeded by them ; they were very young at 
the time, but they were well served by their 
guardians and instructors, and after a time 
assumed control, the former as administrator, the 
latter as spiritual teacher. The latter died in 
1895 ; and in the same year the former secretly 
transferred his residence to the oasis of Kufra in 
the Eastern Sahara, where he remained till 1900 ; 

1 Eislav, ii. 234. 

2 Su© ai#{o art BEWerous Oroeks (Muslim), I aiS. 
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in 1900 he moved yet farther south to Garu in Dar 
Gurani of the Wadai region of the Sudan. In 
1902 his followers endeavoured to resist the French 
attack on Kanam, east of Lake Chad, and their 
failure caused him to die of chagrin on 30th May 
of that year. He was succeeded by his brother’s 
son, Ahmad Sharif, who again made Kufra his 
headquarters. 

2. The Sanusi doctrines. — The system advocated 
by Sanusi and his followers appears to be a combina- 
tion of Wahhabism with Sufism It pro- 

fesses to aim at restoring the primitive ‘ jmrity’ of 
Islam, as taught in the and the Prophet’s 

stmnah ; hence it prohibits music, dancing, sing- 
ing, tobacco, and coffee. On the other hand, like 
other ‘orders,’ it prescribes certain forms of devo- 
tion ; in prayer the arms are crossed on the breast, 
with the left wrist held by the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand. The rosary should be 
carried in the hand, not hung on the neck. In 
the dhikr, or additional devotions, certain formulae 
are to be repeated forty, others a hundred, times. ^ 
Several other practices are ascribed to^ them that 
are at variance with the Maliki practice, which, 
however, they profess {or professed) to observe; 
these are enumerated in a polemical treatise 
directed against them, of which Depont and 
Coppolani give a French translation. ^ What ap- 
pears to be the greatest enormity criticized is that 
the Shaikh Mahdi received visitors only at par- 
ticular hours and after repeated applications for 
an audience and habitually absented himself from 
public prayer, even on the Fridays. His admirers 
attributed this to his wish to meditate and pray in 
solitude. 

The founder appears to have been unwilling to 
start an additional order in the style of the many 
already existing, maintaining that membership of 
another order was not inconsistent with adherence 
to his own society ; he therefore, in spite of his 
Puritanism, made certain concessions to orders 
that had adopted practices of which his system 
ordinarily disapproved— -e.p'. , the dances of the 
Maulawiyyah, the cries of the Rifa’iyyah, and the 
swaying of the Qadiriyyah. Certain practices 
which go farther than these in the direction of 
producing ecstasy were not tolerated ; and indeed 
the main purpose of Sufi practice— the production 
by hypnotism of the sense of unity or identity 
with the Deity — does not appear to have lain 
within his scope. 

On the other hand, what rendered his order 
specially important was his insistence on a doctrine 
which orthodox Islam at times maintains, viz. 
that no Muslim should live in any region where 
Islam is not the dominant power. Hence, when a 
Muslim finds himself in a country which fails to 
answer to that description, it is his duty to emi- 
grate ; and the founder of the order sought in the 
desert of the Sahara that freedom from non-Muslim 
authority which was wanting in the large portions 
of Asia and Africa where Christian powers were 
dominant, and very imperfectly realized in those 
nominally independent Islamic empires whose 
policy was subordinate to European guidance. 
Moreover, the Shaikh Mahdi was certainly identi- 
fied by many of his followers, and possibly claimed 
identity himself, with the ‘expected Mahdi,’ ^ a 
fact which would have rendered it impossible for 
him to subordinate himself to any other sovereign, 
Islamic or non- Islamic. 

3. Spread of the order.— The founder, as has 
been seen, employed his followers, especially those 
among them who were illiterate, in building 
zawiyahs. These were then organized on the 

1 These are given by Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, p. 603. 

2 h&$ Confr&ries rdigimses musidmanes, p. 546 fl. 

8 See art. MahdL ‘ 


principle described in the art. Deevish. In a few 
years after his arrival at Jibal Aklidar it was 
literally covered with establishments ; he then 
undertook new constructions, first in the rest of 
the Tripolitaine, then in the south of Tunisia, on 
the shores of the Sea of Marmora, in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Central Africa, among the Taw^ariq, 
and in the Sudan. By the end of his life he was 
practically sovereign of the region bounded by the 
Mediterranean from Alexandria to Gabes and 
stretching south to the negro kingdoms. But he 
also acquired a great following in the Hijaz, where 
a number of tribes — the Banu parb, Lam, Harith, 
Thaqif, and others — accepted Sanusi as their 
supreme lord. It is asserted that all the Bedawin 
tribes of W, Arabia which had not embraced 
Wahhabi tenets adopted his ; and the movement 
spread with no less rapidity among the Bedawin 
or nomad tribes of tlie Sinaitic peninsula and 
Palestine. Before leaving Arabia, in spite of the 
opposition which drove him thence, he had founded 
zdioiyahs in various places of importance in addi- 
tion to the original institution on Abu Qubais, viz. 
Ta'if, Medina, Badr, Jedda, and Yanbu*. The 
original presidents of these and their successors 
are enumerated by Le Chatelier, Les Confriries 
mustilmanes du Eedjaz, p. 273 f. In the Mandr 
for 1330 (1912), pp. 532-538, there is an enumera- 
tion of the zdwiyahs belonging to this community 
to be found between Alexandria and Derna (140 
miles N.E. of Benghazi) ; the distance is eleven 
stages for camel-riders, and thep are about twice 
that number of zdwiyahs. The inhabitants belong 
mainly to the Wuld 'Ali, who are without excep- 
tion members of the order. To each zdwiyah 
(according to this account) about 2000 persons are 
attached, who complete the Qur’an once a month 
in the builciings, which also serve as hospices to 
travellers in this region ; no money is taken from 
the guests, as the institutions are maintained outi 
of the land which is attached to them. Surplus 
produce is sent as tribute to the head of the 
order at Jaghbub or Kufra. In addition to these, 
the same writer enumerates many more in the 
adjoining country. His list exhibits a gr^t 
advance on that of Depont and Coppolani,^ which 
bears date 1897, both in the number of the institu- 
tions and in that of their adherents. It has at 
times been asserted that there are great numbers 
of secret adherents of the order in Egypt, the 
Sudan, and other Islamic countries, in addition to 
those who make no concealment of their member- 
ship. 

4. Reason for the progress of the movement. — 
Rinn attributes the great success which attended 
the efforts of the Shaikh Sanusi largely to his 
personal qualities ; he understood how to organize 
the community which he had founded and to 
maintain rigorous discipline ; further, he attracted 
adherents by the boldness of his teaching and the 
dexterity which he displayed in basing his pro- 
found and learned exegesis on the most orthodox 
conceptions. 

‘Hence it may be said that his moral and intellectual superi- 
ority impressed all the Muslims who approached him, since the 
austerity of his puritanical precepts, his gloomy and taciturn 
character, his severity towards himself and everyone else, were 
not of a nature to win much sympathy.’ 2 

This statement is scarcely borne out by experience 
in either Eastern or Western revivalism. His 
influence in Wadai was due to his having pur- 
chased a caravan of slaves which the nomads had 
plundered from the slave-dealers ; these he manu- 
mitted, had trained at his zdwiyah in Jaghbub, 
and, some years later, when he believed them to be 
sufficiently qualified, sent home as missionaries to 
their native country ; from that time the negroes 
of Wadai regarded themselves as servants of the 
IP, 669f. 2 Binn, p 491. 
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Sanusi institutions, and their Sultan became one of 
the most faithful followers of the Shaikh Sanusi. 

Of his successor, the Shaikh Mahdi, the organ 
of reformed Islam speaks in glowing terms, similar 
to those quoted about his father ; and the names 
of several followers are mentioned who seem to 
have been men of unusual energy and ability. 

Besides these personal qualities, it is probable 
that the notion of creating an area in which Islam 
would be undisturbed by any foreign—^■.6, non- 
Arabian— influence had great attractions for those 
who found Turkish rule unsupportable, and who, 
even if they recognized the blessings which 
European protection confers, held that they were 
too dearly purchased by the humiliation of Islam 
which such an arrangement involves. Further, the 
principle by which adherence to the new order was 
made compatible with membership of the older 
orders was likely to win for the Sanusi system 
those whose spiritual needs required some such 
ritual as the orders enjoin, but who desired some 
sort of unity between the orders to be ejected. 
We can scarcely be wrong in finding the main cause 
in the partition of Africa, which, commencing 
with the French occupation of Algiers, lias now 
rendered the whole continent a European colony. 

5. Political activities of the order. — The rise 
of the order was viewed with alarm by the 
French in Africa, as also by the Turks ; for, 
although the order abstained from all warlike 
enterprises, there was a general belief that such 
were ultimately contemplated, and indeed that 
the head of the order in his oasis was amassing 
guns and ammunition for the purpose of starting 
a jptad when the time arrived. It was in this 
belief that in 1896 a French adventurer, the 
Marquis de Mor^s, led a small expedition into the 
interior of the Sahara wuth the view of offering his 
services as military leader to the Shaikh Malidi at 
his oasis ; he was, however, murdered at Bir Yusuf 
by the Tawariq before he reached his destination,^ 
Nevertheless numerous earlier attempts to employ 
the supposed force of the SanQsI chief in the 
interests of one Power or another had failed ; thus 
in 1872 the Germans endeavoured to approach the 
Shaikh Mahdi with the view of getting him to 
preach the jihad against the French, but the 
envoys were not even permitted to enter the 
Shaikh’s presence; the Ottoman Sultan was no 
more successful when he endeavoured to obtain 
the help of the Sanusis against the Bussians in 
the war of 1876-78 ; the Italian mission to the 
Cyrenaica in 1881, the object of which was to 
form an alliance with the Santlsis in order to 
counterbalance B^rencli influence in Tunisia, wa.s a 
faOure ; in the same year the Egyptian insurgent 
Arabi Pasha could gam no help from them ; and in 
1884 the Shaikh Mahdi not only declined to lend 
his aid to the Sudanese Mahdi, but publicly de- 
clared him to be a liar and impostor. The prin- 
ciple which was supposed to guide their action was 
not to attack, but to defend themselves when 
attacked ; and probably the need for armed resist- 
ance on their part first materialized in connexion 
with the French advance in Central Africa early 
in this century. The first important victory for 
the French was the capture of the zdvdyah of Bir 
Alali in Kanen, north-east of Lake Chad, in Jan. 
1902. After more than eleven years of war the 
Sanfisxs in 1913 still held six or more important 
zdwiyahs, some of them strongly fortified, in 
Borku and Tibesti. The capture of these was 
effected by the Largeau expedition in 1913-14. 
After severe fighting, Si Muhammad Sunni, the 
chief official of the Sanfisis in these regions, his 
son Si Mahdi, and the remnant of the army fled to 
Kufra. As soon as the European War commenced 

1 See Auguste Pavy, de MeriSt Paris, 1897. 


in 1914 the Sanusi chief, Sayyid Abmad, adopted 
a threatening attitude towards the Egyptian 
overmnent, but it was not till Nov. 1915 that he 
efinitely threw in his lot with the Turks and 
Germans. In that month two English steamers 
were torpedoed and one Egyptian steamer sunk 
by fire from a German submarine in Solium 
harbour, while three coastguard posts were at- 
tacked by Sanusi forces. The whole number of 
fighting men in the service of the Banilsi Shaikh 
appears to have been under 10,000 ; he himself dis- 
played no ability of any sort as a commander or 
fighter, but he had in his employ a Turkish officer 
of some ability, who had been trained in Germany, 
named Ja far. It was necessary to ])revent danger 
from this source assuming serious dimensions, and 
an expedition was sent against the Sanusis first 
commanded by General Wallace, who was suc- 
ceeded on 9th Feb. 1916 by General Peyton. 
The campaign practically terminated in Feb. 1917, 
and was uniformly successful ; from MatruU, to 
which the Sanusi army had advanced, it was by a 
series of defeats driven westward, and afterwards 
southward into the desert. Solium was taken on 
26th Feb. 1916, when Ja'far and his staff were 
captured, and in Feb. 1917 Sayyid Afimad was 
driven from the Siwa oasis, whither he had fled. 
It is possible that the disasters brought upon the 
sect by the part taken by this chief in the War 
may lead to a decline in its influence and eventu- 
1 ally to its extinction. 

IjItbraturb. — L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan: Etttde mr 
C Islam en Algirie^ Algiers, 18S6 ; A. Le Chatelier, Les Cmi- 
fririss mustUman&s du Hedjaz^ Paris, 1887; O. Oepont and 
X. Coppolani, Les €o't\friries relUjiemes mumlmanmy Algiers, 
1897 : the Egyptian journal Manar, xv, 11912] 6S2«»538 ; Q&o- 
graphical Journal^ xlvii. [1916] 1559 f.; W. T. Massey, The 
Desert Campaigns^ London, 1918. 

D, S. Makgoliouth. 

SARAPIS.— See Gr-®co-Egyptian Beligiok. 

SARASVATI (Skr. sarm, originally perhaps 
‘flowing water’; mrfuo'rt, ‘having water,’ 
‘watery,* ‘elegant’).— In the Eigveda there is 
nothing to show that Saraavati is ever anything 
more than a river-goddess, but we find her in the 
Brdhmanm identified with VAch, ‘speech/ and 
in postWedic mythology she has become goddess 
of eloquence ana wisdom, invoked as a muse and 
regarded as wife of BrahmA.^ 

*Ths Sarasmti appears to have b®en to the early Indians 
whnt the Ganges (which is only twice mentioned in the 
Rigveda) became to their descendants. . . , When once the 
river had acquired a divine charaett^r, it was quite natural that 
she should he regarded as the patroness of the ceremonies 
which were celebrated on the margin of her holy wat<*r8, and 
that her direction and blessing should be invokwlas essential 
to their proj)er performance and success. The <jonne«tion into 
which she was thus brought with sacred rites ntay have led 
to the farther step of Imagining her to have an influence on the 
composition of the hymns which formed so hnporiant a part of 
the proceedings, and of identifying her with Vdeh, the goddess 
of ^leech.* 2 

The name is at present applied to two rivers in 
N. and W. India. The first, in the Panjfih, rises 
in the Sirmiir State and, after disappearing in the 
sand, emerges once more and joins the Ghaggar 
in Patiala territory; the second, rising in "the 
Aravalli range, falls into the lesser Bann of Cutch. 
The latter is visited by Hindus, particularly those 
who have lost their mothers, wffiose propitiatory 
rites are performed at Sid hour. There has been 
much controversy as to the identity of the river of 
which the goddess Sarasvati is the personification. 

*The name is identical with that of the Avestan river 
Haraqaiti in Afghanistan, and it may have been the latter 
river which was first lauded as the Sarasvari. But Roth, 
Grassman, Ludvig, and Zimmer are of opinion that in the 
Bigveda Sarasvati usually and originally meant a mighty 
stream, probably the Indus (Sarasvati bdng tii© sacred and 
Sindbu the secular name), but that it occasionally designates 
the sma ll stream in Madhyadei§a [the first mentioned above] to 

i A. A. Maodonell, Vedic Mtfthoiogpt p. 86 ff. 

# 3 j. Muir, Orig, Sanskrit Tmts, v. £1870] $38 f . 
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which its name and its sacred character were in later times 
transferred. Max Muller believes it to be identical with the 
small river Sarasvati, which with the Drsadvati formed the 
boundaries of the sacred region Brahmavarta,i and which loses it- 
self in the sands of the desert, but in Vedic times reached the sea. 
According to Oldham, a survey of ancient river-beds affords 
e\ddence that the Sarasvati was originally a tributary of the 
Sutudri (the modern Sutlep, and that when the latter left its 
old bed and joined, the Vipa4, the Sarasvati continued to flow in 
the old bed of the Sutudri.’ 2 

Literature. —/ffl xxii. 97; A. A. Macdonell, Yedia Myth- 
ology^ Strassburg, 1897, p. 86 ff. ; A. A. Macdonell and A. B. 
Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, London, 1912, ii. 
434 ff. ; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 5 vols., do. 1858-70, 
passim; J. Dowson, Classical Diet, of Hindu Mythology, do. 
1879, p. 284 f. For the Saraswati Brahmans, J. Wilson, Indian 
Caste, Bombay, 1877, ii. 124 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

SARIPUTTA. — Sariputta was one of the two 
chief disciples of the Buddha. In Sanskrit works 
the imme occurs as Sariputra, Saliputra, ^aiisuta, 
and Saradvatiputra, i.e. ‘ son of the woman Sari, 
S§,li, or SaraavatL’ He is also called Upatissa 
(Skr. Upatisya), which was probably his personal 
name, though the commentary on his verses in 
Theragdthd, 981 ff., explains it differently. The 
story of his conversion is told in art. Moggallana. 
He has the title Dhammasenapati, * general of the 
Hharma,’ and in Sutta'Nif)dtai 557, the Buddha, 
when asked who is his general, declares that after 
himself it is Sariputta who turns the Wheel of the 
Dharma,^ It is thus not surprising to find several 
discourses in the Scriptures as well as whole suttas 
ascribed to him.'* He is also found as the author 
of Mahayana works.® In the list of chief disciples 
in the Ahguttara ® he is mentioned as the first of 
those possessing great insight {panfid). An account 
of his previous existences is given in the com- 
mentary on the Theragdthd.’^ The commentary 
on Jdtaka^ i. 391, makes the Buddha, when 
deciding to pass away, refer to the death of 
Sariputta at the village of Nala in the room in 
which he was born ; but this looks like an accretion, 
as the account of Buddha’s death in the Mahdpari- 
nibbdna Sutta ignores all reference to Sariputta, 
though it does introduce him as a short time 
previously uttering his slhanada (lion’s roar), his 
great confession of faith in the Buddha ; even 
this is probably inserted here from other parts of 
the Scriptures.® There are still later accounts of 
his death, which naturally increase in detail.® In 
the MahayS-nist Saddharmapundarlka^^ he is trans- 
formed into a bodhisattva^ who is to appear as the 
future Buddha Padmaprabha. 

Literature.— The sources are given above. 

Edward J. Thomas. 

sArnAth. — Sarnath is the name applied to 
an extensive group of Buddhist ruins situated in 
the Benares District, United Provinces, India, 
about 3^ miles to the north of Benares city {q.v.)^ 
in N. lat. 25° 23', E- long. 83° 2'. The name 
properly belongs to a Saiva temple called Sarnath 
to the south-east of the prominent Dliamekh stupa. 
An annual fair is, or used to be, held close to the 
temple— a circumstance which caused its name to 
become well known. The locality seems to have 
been sacred and the resort of ascetics from very 
ancient times, even before the days of Gautama 
Buddha. Its fame is due to the belief that the 
site includes the Deer-park (Skr. mrgaddva, Pali 
migadaya) adjoining Bsipattana (Pali Isipattana), 
wtiere Buddha, in or about 528 B.C., preached to 

1 Manu, Laws, ii. 17. 2 Macdonell, p. 87 f. 

3 Of. Ahguttara, i. 23 (Ekapuggala). 

4 B.g., Dlgha, iii. 210, 272 ; Majjhima, i. 13 ; Ahguttara, ii. 
160, etc. 

5 H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism {GIAP m. viii.), 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 5. 

i. 23 (Etad-agga). 

7 Unpublished, but tr. by C. A. F. Rhys Davids in Psalms of 
the Early Buddhists ^PTS), London, 1909-13 ii. Psahns of the 
Brethren. 

8 Of. Digha. ii. 81 with Digha, iii. 99, i:amyuUa, v. 159, 

9 Kern, p. 42. in- 22. 


his first five adherents the ‘ first sermon,’ expound- 
ing the ‘four noble truths.’ The legend and the 
substance of the sermon may be read in most of 
the books about Buddhism. The Deer-park, now 
known as Sarnath, thus became one of the foul 
principal holy places of Buddhism, the others being 
Kapiiavastu with the Lumbini garden, Bodh Gaya, 
and Kusinagara {qq.v.). The sanctity thus ac- 
quired naturally resulted in the erection of com- 
memorative monuments, magnificent monasteries, 
and all the appurtenances of a first-class place of 
pilgrimage. 

The construction of monuments probably began 
before the close of the 5th cent. B.C., but at present 
no pai't of the remains can be assigned with con- 
fidence to a date earlier than the middle of the 3rd 
cent. B.C., in the reign of Asoka. The Buddhist 
buildings were destroyed by the Musalman in- 
vaders a little before the close of the 12th cent, of 
the Christian era. The ruins of Buddhist edifices, 
so far as yet ascertained, consequently cover a period 
of about fourteen centuries and a half, A modern 
Jain temple and many ancient images indicate that 
the locality is and long has been sacred in the eyes 
of the Jains, while the existence of the shrine of 
Sarnath above mentioned and sundry mediseval 
sculptures prove that it is venerable also for 
Brahmanical Hindus. But the whole interest of 
the site is connected with the Buddhist legends 
and remains, which alone need be noticed. 

Exploration . — A visit of the Padshah Humayun to the site is 
commemorated by an inscription set up by his son Akhar in 
A.D. 1588, but the Musalmans neither knew nor cared anything 
about the local history. Attention to the nature of the ruins 
was first attracted by excavations conducted in 1794 by a land- 
holder for the sake of building material, which destroyed a 
stupa and disclosed a relic casket and certain Buddhist images. 
Jonathan Duncan, then Resident at Benares, recorded a note on 
the subj‘ect. Other persons subsequently made desultory re- 
searches, but the first attempt at systematic exploration was 
made by Cunningham in 1834-36. Kittoe and others, between 
1863 and 1865, did some more excavation. Cunningham re- 
corded all information known up to date in his Archceol. Survey 
Report for 1861-62, published as the first vol. of his Reports at 
Simla in 1871. Nothing further of importance was done at the 
site until 1904-05, when Oertel made interesting discoveries. 
The work was taken up officially by the Archseological Depart- 
ment in 1907 and has been continued with excellent results. A 
museum has been built on the site, and a scholarly catalogue of 
its contents was published in 1914. 

The site is divided into two distinct areas by an 
ancient wall running east and west. The monastery 
area to the north of that wall was occupied by four 
monasteries of various ages. The stupa area south 
of the wall contains the remains of innumerable 
edifices, small and great. The "main shrine’ 
{mulagandhi kuti) occupied the centre of the western 
section, and the Asoka column discovered by Oertel 
stood to the west of the main shrine. The inscrip- 
tion, fortunately preserved, is classed as a " minor 
piUar edict,’ and is directed against schismatics. 
Jagat Singh’s stupa, the one dug up in 1794, is to 
the south of the main shrine. The Dliamekh 
(Dharmeksa) stupa, a memorial of some sacred in- 
cident, not a depository for relics, stands in the 
south-eastern part of the area. It dates from 
the 5th or 6th cent, in the Gupta period and is 
adorned with fine decorative designs. It is im- 
possible to enumerate the minor buildings. The 
principal establishment was known as the " Mona- 
stery of the Wheel of the Law ’ [dharmachakra). 
Buddhists figured the first preaching of the Master 
as the "turning of the wheel of the law.’ Asoka’s 
column, accordingly, was surmounted by a wheel, 
and the symbol recurs frequently on the sculptures. 

About A.D. 300 the leading sect at the locality 
was the Sarvastivadin {q.v.). A little later the 
Sammitiya {q.v.) sect or school prevailed, and in 
Hiuen Tsiang’s time it had 1500 monks. Both 
sects were Hmayana. 

The buildings, from Maury a or pre-Maurya 
times to the closing years of the 12th cent., were 
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destroyed more than once and frequently rebuilt. 
The first destruction perhaps occurred in the Hun 
period (6th century). Restorations are recorded in 
1026 and the first half of the 12th century. The 
end came about 1193 at the hands of Kutb-ud-dxn’s 
fierce Muslims. The traces of more than one burn- 
ing are clearly visible. 

The hundreds of sculptures include the mag- 
nificent capital, 7 ft. high, of the A^oka column, 
the finest known Maurya composition, and multi- 
tudes of excellent works in the ‘ suave and gracious ^ 
Gupta style, some of which rank in the first class 
of Indian sculpture. In fact, the Sarnath finds in 
themselves are almost enough to illustrate ade- 
quately a history of Indian sculpture. They are 
equally important as illustrations of Buddhism, 
and especially of the development of the Buddha 
cult and the later worship of minor deities, male 
and female. Jambhala or Vaifravana, Vasudhara, 
Tara, Marichi, and others are frequently repre- 
sented. Only one Jdtaha, that of Kshantivauin, 
has been noticed, but many discoveries of all kinds 
may yet be made. 

LiTERATtTRB.— -Daya Ram Sahni, Catalogue of the Museum 
of ArchcBology at S^rndth^ with introd. by J. P. Vogel, plan 
and full bibliography, Calcutta, 1914 (well illustrated, gives the 
best general account) ; A. Cunningham, Arch. Survey of India 
Reports, i. Simla, 1871 ; Arch. Survey Annual Reports, for 
IBOU-Oh, 1906^07, and 1907-08, Calcutta, 1906-12. The Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), in any of the versions, 
gives a detailed description. See also the other pilgrims, 
sundr;;^ boohs about Benares (g.v.), and a multitude of publica- 
tions listed in Vogel's bibliography. 

^ ^ Vincent A, Smith. 

SARVASTIVSDINS. — Sarvastivada is one of 
the eighteen schools of Buddhism ^ and was at one 
time the most wide-spread and influential of all. 
As a philosophy, it is a school which holds a real- 
istic view, as the name indicates {sarva, * air ; 
asti, ‘exist*; vdda, ‘saying,’ i.e. one who main- 
tains that everything, external as well as internal, 
is real) ; and it is one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, in deviating from the opinions of the 
orthodox Theravada school. 

In the course of 100 to 200 years after the 
Buddha’s nirvap^a, i.e. after the Council of Vai^ali, 
the object of which was chiolly to refute the ten 
theses of the Vajjian bhikkkus, the Buddhist 
Church is said to have split into various schools. ^ 
We are told in the Dlpavama, v. 47, that the 
Mahirhsasaka (MahisSsalca) separated itself from 
the Theravada, and from the Mahirfisasaka the 
Sahbatthivada (=Sarvastivada) and the Bhamma- 
gutta ( = Dharmagupta). 

The Malu^jlsaka and the Bharmagupta will subse- 
quently be found as the subdivisions of the school,’* 
and we may assume from this fact that these three 
schools did not difler much in their philosophical 
opinions. The history of this school, however, 
begins practically with the Council of Fataliputra 
under King A4oka, for it was in that Council 
g40 B.O.) that Moggaliputta Tissa, the head of the 
Coimcil, compiled tlie Kathdmtthu^ to refute the 
schismatic views current at his time. This work 
directs only three questions against the Sabbatthi- 
vada; (1) Boes every thing exist? (2) Can an 
ctrhat fall from mrAajf-ship ? (3) Is continuation of 
thought samddhil^ All these questions would 
be answered in the affirmative by the Sabbatthi- 
vadas, contrary to the opinions of the orthodox 
school. 


, of eighteen schools is official as well a; 

histon^. See Ta^lmsn, ‘The Abbidharma literature of tin 
Sarvastivadms/ JFTS, 190S, pp. 67-146. 

2 Dlpavaihsa, v. 16-18; Mahamthsa, v. 8. 

3 See Takatou, A Re^d of the Buddhist Religion a 
praotwed tn India and th^ Malay Archipelago iA.D. 671-69$ 

Oxford, 1896, p. xxiv. 

4 Roms of ConlTovmy, tr. with eommentory by 0. A. F 

Rhys Davids, London, 1916. ^ 

3 0, A. F. Rhys Davids, FoinU of Controversy* i 6 fo 84> 
u 2 (p. 64), xL 6 (p. 260), and JRAB^im* p. 8. ^ 


Though it does not seem to have played a very 
important part at the time of King A^oka, it must 
have found a new home in the northernmost regions 
and flourished vigorously there as the Vaibhasikas 
of Gandhara and Ka^mira. The word ‘ Vaibha- 
sika’ is derived from Vibhdsd {‘ Option ’), which is 
the name of a great commentary compiled some 
time after Kaniska’s reign to explain the Juana- 
prasthdna (‘Origin of Knowledge’) by Katyaya- 
niputra, a brilliant philosopher of this school.^ 
The commentary receives its name from the fact 
that diflerent opinions of the leading teachers of 
the school are carefully recorded, so that the 
reader may at his own option adopt whatever 
opinion he feels inclined to, i 
The Vihhdsd and the Mahdvihhdisd in three 
Chinese versions were translated in A.D. 383, 427, 
and _ 659 respectively,^ and we have therefore to 
attribute the compilation to a period prior to the 
first date and to assume that the period during 
which this literature was studied must cover those 
dates. The Sarvastivadins appear from this work 
to have been, after their first deviation from the 
original school, the upholders of a well-organized 
phuosophical system. This is fully borne out by 
subsequent writers, especially Vasubandhu (c. A.D. 
420-500)® and his powerful opponent Safiigha- 
bhadra, who often refer to and criticize the opinions 
of the Kasmira Vaibhai^ikas as a body of thinkers.'* 
According to Paramartha (A.D. 499-569), the 
Vihhdsd was a principal subject of philosophical 
discussion during the 5th cent., when there was 
also a great controversy between Buddhist and 
Slnkhya philosophers.® The Neo-Vibhai^anic act- 
ivity seems practically to have ceased with the 
conversion of Vasubandhu to the idealistic philo- 
sophy, though his work appears to have been still 
in vogue among Buddhist scholars, Gunamati, 
Vasumitra, and Yasomitra successively compiling 
a commentary on it.® 

SankpEcharya {{q.v.} born c. A.D. 788), while 
explaining Badarayana’s Veddnta-sutra, re- 
members the Vaibha^ika school and refutes its 
doctrine of realism {sarvdstitvavddn) along with 
the other systems of Buddhism, idealism (tnjmna- 
nidtratvavdcla) and negativism isarvcMnuatva- 
vMa)J 

Vach^patimisra’s BJidmatl of the 12th cent- 
follows Saukaracharya in giving three scliools of 
Buddhism, classifying the fearvastivadins as those 
of inferior thonght {Jyinamati) against tliose of 
middle {madhyama^ the ideali.st) and advance<l 
thought iprakf^^rmti, the negativi.st). 

In the 14th cent, the system is reviewed aa one 
of the four Buddhist schools by Madhavfujhfiryit.® 
Here it is expressly stated that tlm Vailihasikas 
acknowledge the direct perception of *rxternal 
objects (vdhydrtha-pratyaksatm), while the J5au- 
trantikas (g'.i?.), to whom Vasubandhu him.self was 

1 Hiuen Tsiang’s statement that this commentary was drawn 
up by 600 wrhats in the Buddhist Council under Kinsr Kaniska 
is very doubtful, because the book relates a miracle w’hich it 
^ys occurjred/ormeriy in the reim ot that king ; see T. Watters, 
On y«a» Chioang's Travels in Ivdia, 619-6U* London, 1004-06. 

1. 277. ^ 


of the Chinese Translation o/ 
the Buddhut Tripitaka, Oxford, 1883, nos. 1209, 1264, 1263. ' 

8 In spite of a grave objection raised by M. Peri and B. Sbiio, 
the present writer still holds a.d. 420-600 to be the safest date 
for Vasubandhu. 

4 Vasubandhu’s Ahhidharmakoia (Nanjio, no. 1267), Safigha* 
(no. 1265) and Bamaya pradlmkd (no. 
1260) often quote the Kaj^mira YaibhA^kas. For Yaiomitra’s 
explanation of the name see his Abhidhartmkoiamdhhyd, ch. ili. 

® See Takakusu, ‘ Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu,^ Tong- 
pao, July, am, pp. 279, 287, 289, and also ‘The Date of Vasu- 
bandha,VR45, Jan. 1905, p. 47. 

rn Catcd(me of Buddhut Sanskrit MSB in the 

[Cambridge} University Libr - - 


p. 26. 


library* Cambridge, 1883, add. 1041, 


Veddida-mra, pt, i. (ii, 2-18), SBE xxxiv. 
8 Sarvadariana-safigrotha* ch, if. 
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Inclined, hold that external objects merely exist 
as images and can only be inferred {vdhydrthdn- 
umeyatva). 

Though the existence of the Sarvastivadins can 
be traced during more than fifteen centuries of 
Indian history, yet the exhaustive study of their 
religious practices was not undertaken till the 7th 
cent., when I-tsing translated the whole of their 
Vinaya literature and wrote a treatise on the 
current practices.^ The geographical extension 
described by him is more minute than those of his 
predecessors. Fa-Hian (A.D. 399-414) says that 
the Sarvastivada was followed in Pataliputra as 
well as in China in his time.^ According to Hiuen 
Tsiang (a,d. 629-645), the school was found chiefly 
in Kasgar (Central Asia), Udyana (Yusefzay, N. W. 
Frontier), and the neighbouring territories, in 
Matipura, Kanauj, and a place near Rajagrha in 
Mid-India, and also in Persia in the West.^ I-tsing 
(A.D. 671-695), himself a Sarvastivadin, gives a 
fairly detailed description of this school. The 
places enumerated by him as belonging to it are 
the following : 

0. India Magadha, where i*- is chiefly flourishing. 

W. India Lata (Gujarat) and Sindhu, where it had a 

few adherents. 

N. India Almost all belonged to it. 

S. India A few adherents are found. 

E. India Side by side with the other schools. 

(Ceylon No adherents.) 

Sumatra, Java, Bali Almost all belong to it. 

Islands 

Champa (Cochin- A few adherents. 

China) 

S. China The south valley of the Yang-tse-Mangf, 

Kwang-tung:, and Kwang-si, where it is 
chiefly flourishing. 

The three subdivisions of this school, Dharmagupta, 
Mahisasaka, and Kasyapiya, are found in Central 
Asia (Kharachar, t.e. Kuche, and Kustana, i,e. 
Khotan) and the N.W. Frontier (Udyana, 
Yusefzay) ; and the Dharmagupta alone is flourish- 
ing in E. China and also in \V. China (Shen-si).^ 

The Tibetan Buddhism is said to belong to this 
school, while in Japan a tenet founded on the 
A hhidharmakoSa is still studied as the foundation 
of a philosophical training. This wide-spread 
school was, according to I-tsing, in possession of a 
Tripiiaka (sacred books so called) amounting to 
300,000 Uokas.^ Whether this statement is to be 
taken as literally true or not, an examination of 
the extant Buddhist literature shows clearly that 
this school had a separate Vinaya Fitaka^ and 
also a distinct Ahhidharma Fitaka? These are 
very complete in contents, a counterpart of almost 
all the Theravada works being found in them. A 
striking resemblance between the names of the 
seven works of the Ahhidharma of the two schools 
is so puzzling to the present writer that he has 
thought it necessary to show clearly that the two 
sets had no real connexion with each other.® 

The whole of the Ahhidharma literature centres 
on the work Jndna-prasthdna (* Origin of Know- 
ledge’) by Katyayanipufcra. Hiuen Tsiang tells 
us that he composed this work about 300 years 
after the Buddha’s decease, in a monastery called 
Tamasavana of Cinabhukti, N. India, in which the 

1 See Takakusu, I-tsin&s Record, p. xxxvii. 

2 Fa-Hian, Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, ch. xxxix., ed. 
J. Legge, Oxford, 1886, p. 99. 

3 Hiuen Tsiang mentions some thirteen places as belonging to 
this school, but the number of its adherents in India proper 
was not so great as in those of the other schools (see T. W. Rhys 
Davids, JRAS, 1891, p. 420). 

4 See Takakusu, I-tsing’s Record, p. xxiv. 

5 A §loka=Z% sjfllables. 

6 For the list of nineteen works of the Vinaya in 189 
volumes see Takakusu, l-tsing's Record, p. xxxvii. 

7 The present writer has analyzed the Abhidha/nrna literature 
of this school in JPTS, 1905, pp. 67-146. 

3 A question was raised by H. Kern and M. Walleser as to a 
possible connexion of the Pali with the Chinese, and the result 
of an examination was communicated to JRAS, 1905, pp. 
160-162. 


traveller himself found 300 brethren of the Sar- 
vastivadins learning the Hmayana doctrine. The 
work treats of matter {bhuta, bhauta) and mind 
{chitta, chaitta) with all their bearings, giving defini- 
tions and classifications when necessaiy. Among 
the subjects discussed we find the supramnndane 
state {lokdgra-dharma), knowledge (^nd^ta), thought 
{chetand), meditation [samddhi), views {dr0), 
person {pudgala), form {rupa), elements (maAd- 
hhuta), bondage [sarhyojana], path (rndrga), action 
{karma), and the like. It is to this work that six 
authors, either contemporaries or successors, wrote 
each a supplementary treatise called the pdda 
('foot’). The six pddas take up the subjects 
again and try to systematize or supplement what 
is, in their eyes, wanting in their predecessors. 

The Sahgiti ('Rehearsal’) by Mahakausthila 
arranges the subjects in the numerical order, while 
the Frakarana ('Classification’) by Vasumitra 
tries to ^oup the questions under chief heads. 
The Vijndna-kdya (‘Consciousness-body’) of 
Devasarman, the Dhdtukdya (' Element- body ’) of 
Purna, the Dharma-skandha (‘Norm-group’) of 
^ariputra, and the Frajfiapti ('World-formation ’) 
of Maudgalyayaiia treat of a subject each as the 
title indicates. These constitute the seven official 
works of the school,^ but they by no means exhaust 
all the literature of the Sarvastivadins. 

As is shown in the present writer’s 'Analysis,’^ 
there are the Vihhdsd (14 fasciculi, no. 1299) and 
the Mahdvihhdsd (200 fasciculi, nos. 1263, 1264), 
each being a ditierent translation of a commentaiy 
on the Jhdna-prasthdna just mentioned. This 
Vihhdsd is practically an encyclopgedia of the 
Vaibhasika philosophy, for it records carefully the 
often conflicting opinions of various realistic philo- 
sophers residing at the two great centres of Kas- 
mira and Gandhara.® The bulk of this great com- 
mentary and the discrepancy of the opinions 
expressed in it gradually made the necessity of a 
concise treatise or a short versification keenly felt. 
To supply this need there appeared the Ahhi- 
dharmodcoia (no. 1269) of Vasubandhu early in the 
5th cent.'* and in opposition to it the two treatises 
of Saihghabhadra called the Satydmisdra (no. 1265) 
and the Samayapradlpikd (no. 1266). Samgha- 
bhadra represents the orthodox opinion of realism, 
while Vasubandhu was much inclined towards the 
Sautrantic philosophy and introduced some ideas 
forei^ and heretical in the eyes of the orthodox. 
The brilliant leader of the Neo-Vaibhasakas soon 
proved the founder of the idealistic school. Of 
all the AhhidharTna literature we have no original 
Sanskrit text at present, nor is there any prospect 
as yet of its being discovered in the remote Hima- 
layan regions. The Chinese translation is, there- 
fore, the sole authority.® To compensate for this, 
we have Ya^omitra’s Ahhidhartna-’hyka-wydkhyd- 
sphuifdrtha, a Sanskrit commentary on the Koka 
of Vasubandhu. This is almost the last work 
which reflects the activity of the Sarvastivada 
philosophy on Indian soil. 

In Japan, however, the Kosa doctrine is still 

1 That these were authentic classics of the school is seen 
from Ya^omitra's giving a list of these authors as handed down. 
See Abhidharnnako^a-vyaJchyd Kdrikd, iii. The Mahdvyutpatti, 
§§ 66, 91-96, gives six works and omits Vijfldnakdya. For 
Takakusu’s list of Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese (translitera- 
tion and translation) equivalents see JPTS, 1905, p. 75. 

^JPTS, 1905, p. 125 f. 

3 The text cites the views of at least six schools, viz. Vibhajya- 
vadin (Theravada), Sautrantika, Dharmagupta, Mahisasaka 
(the two are the subdivisions of the Sarvastivadins), Vatsipu- 
triya, and the school which holds the distinction of ch%tia 
(mind) and chetand (thought). Among the names of philo- 
sophers quoted we find Dharmatrata, Buddhadeva, Ghofa, 
ParSva, Vasumitra, and Katyayaniputra. 

4 See p. 198^, n. 3. 

5 No text is found in Tibetan. The Tibetan Dhammskanaka 
(Mdo, XX. 3, wa 39-46) to which M. Walleser refers (DiephUosoph, 
Grunde., Heidelberg, 1904, p. 18) proved, on comparison, to be 
an entirely different work (see Ta-kakusu, voJPTS, 1906, p. 77). 
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studied by Buddhist scholars, and a considerable 
amount of literature is in existence. Among 
others, we have the two priceless commentaries 
on the Ko&a (each 30 vols., being notevS of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s lectures) by B'u-kuang and Fa-pao (A.D. 
645-664 with Hiuen Tsiang) and two otlier com- 
mentaries of a little later date (each 29 vols.) by 
Yiian-hui and Tun-lin, all of which were lost in 
their original home, China. ^ The preservation of 
these works in the Far East, along with a Turkish 
commentary found in Central Asia,^ is a proof of 
the wide propagation of the Sarvastivada school. 

As to the religious life and the monastic rules of 
the school, there are numerous points of interest in 
which they differ from the orthodox school. These 
will become clear when all the Vinaya-pitaJcas 
(eleven in all) have been examined, and tlieii 
I-tsing’s painstaking Becord will assert its import- 
ance in religious history.® 

There are some doubtful points as to the name 
of the school. Sarvastivada (Pali Sabbatthivada) 
is the regular name of it. The Dlpavamsa, v. 47, 
however, gives Sabbattiiavada, wiiich looks like 
SarvS,rthavada in Sanskrit, but ‘ attha ’ for * atthi ’ 
is probably due to a euiihonic change. The oldest 
Chinese name S5-'p‘o-to (Jap. Sat-ba-ta) very 
probably represents the Pali Sabbattha.'* An 
ingenious suggestion of F. W. Thomas of the 
India Office Library, that it may represent Sad- 
vada in contradistinction to Asadvada, is very 
appropriate, if we can only_ adduce any evidence of 
the nse of such a name in Buddhist literature.® 
When the three minor schools ® became subordinate 
to it in the 7th cent., this school seems to have 
used the name MuIa-sarvastivEda. A general 
appellation, comprising the four together, is, accord- 
ing to I-tsing, the Xrya-mula-sarvastivMa-nikaya, 
ie. the ‘ noble fundamental school which affirms the 
existence of all’ We have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of I-tsing’s statement when we have the 
evidence of the name Sarv^stitva-vada (whicji is 
practically the same as Sarvastivada) used by Sah- 
karacharya and Vachaspatimisra.'^ The MaJiavyut- 
pjitti, § 275, further gives fcwo forms of the name, 
Arya-sarvastivada and Mula-sarvasfcivada, in cou- 
forinity with the names given by Ltsing. In con- 
clusion a summary of the above description of the 
philosophical and iiteraiy activity of the school 
may be useful ; 

SarvastivacHns 



Oandh§-ra Abhidhannikas. Abhidhsurmikaa 

(Jikitia’-prasthCLna and ita six pdd(U} 

V aibbaj^lka-^aatrins 
(Vibhc2§d and 3tahdmbhd^d) 

Neo-VaibbS.^’ika iSastrins 

t wubandhu (Saiurantic) Safia-hubhadm (Orthodox) 

(AbhMtlumnafco^a an<i the (Sabyanuaara and Samaya- 

Kdrtkd) piWipika) 

Fu-kuang and Fa-pao (pupils of Hiuen T^ian^) 

(The two ijreafc cojimientators on the Koiia) 

The other commentators in Sanskrit, Chinese, Turkish, etc. 

LiTBaATUEE. — See the works cited in footnotes. 

J. Takakusu. 


} First published in Japan in the Kyoto ed. of the Tripitaha 
(Uontumation series, cases S4-S0). 

3 This work ia now being: studied by E. D. Ross. It seems to 
ha ve been translated into Turkish from Chinese. 

3 The present writer is now eng^ajjed on x->ublishinff Bud- 
dhaghosasCowrmitaru on m ViTiapa, the Sarnantapdsddm, 
of which a Chinese text exists. 

4 tMb name Sa-pJ-to is used from the Three Chin dynasty 
(a.I). 3jO* 431X Watters restored it into a very unlikely form 
*&arvata. Though phonetically tliis may fit better than 

babbattha, we cannot assume that such a form as ‘Sarvata' 
has ever existed as a name. 

. pi?«seiit writer gave sematMa 

instead of sadvdda by mistake. ^ 

«ee above, p. m% n. 1. 7 See above, p. mK 


SASANA.— This term, meaning ‘ inKtniciion,’ 
‘teaching,’ ‘injunction,’ and etymologically allied 
to satthd, ‘teacher,’ and kisim (tSkr.), ‘treatise,’ 
‘didactic compilation,’ appears in the earliest 
books of the Buddhist canon. There it almost 
invariably means the teacliing, doctrine, or evangel 
of the Buddha. 


There is this special touch of similarity with the word 
* evangel ’ (evayj/e'Atov) that adsana is occasionally employed in 
the commentaries to mean, ‘message^ or ‘news^— e./;., ‘the 
king sent a message, saying ' . . .1 

In such passages as those translated ‘ the teach- 
ing of the Master,’® ‘ the doctrine of the Teacher,’® 
‘ Gotama’s commandments,’^ the original is satthu 
or Gotamassa sdsanam. And we find it rei>eatedly 
used as a co-ordinate and ec[uivalent of dhaninift 
and vinaya — ‘ doctrine ’ and ‘ discipline,’ or ‘ rule ’ : 
‘this is tlie Dhamma, this is the Vinaya, this is 
the Teacher’s Teaching.’® In fact, in so far as 
dhamma, meant fornuilated doctrine, and vinaya 
meant spiritual discipline, sdmna implied both of 
these. For it connoted essentially ‘precept,’ 
‘ ordinance,’ enjoined by an instructor on a pupil 
as a rule of life ; hence the term for a loyal recluse, 
sdsana-karo {-harly or -kdrako^)^ ‘doer of tiie 
sdsana^ ; and hence the frequent refrain of 
triumph when he realizes that he has graduated in 
such a course : 

* And all the Buddha’s ordinance is done,’'? 


Occasionally the sdsana so obeyed is ascribed 
to a notable teacher in the oriler, even though it 
were to a contemporary of the Buddha— c.y., Sister 
PatachS-ra : 

‘Tiik Sister: “ Do ye the Buddha's sdMna ” . , . 
The will (samna) of her who spake, Papichard, 

The thirty sisters heard and swift obeyed . . . 

they hailed her l>Iext : 

“Fulfillbd isthy wiin”'8 


Once only is the teaching of one ‘ outside ’ the 
order (tYo bahiddhd) called his sdsana* This was 
the saintly Sunetta,® and he belonged to the dim 
past. 

Gradually the import of the word developed. 
From meaning the fluid series of personal te^utimigs 
it came to r<3prescnt both a bmiy of compil(‘d if 
unwritten lit(u\ature whicli was 

to be committed to meiuory, and tlui system of 
conduct and mental training {yftiJpaUl msfrna)^ as 
enumerated in the JSiddmi.^^ It has been sought 
to reproduce this organic development in the term 
by the word ‘ rule ’ : 

‘ But I will in this Buie renounce the world.' ri 
‘If he the training in the Buie fultil.' i’-* 

In its relation to the individual folhnviu’V con- 


.-IV w woa, iv Vr%/i.<.Av;LU.%7a wii/jiJt KliO WliiU 

And in historical documents of Badtlhism, such as 
the account of the growth of the seventeen jiartly 
divergent schools,^® and the Mahavamm aiul Dlpti’- 
1 The JdtaM* ed. V. Fausball, London, IH77, I tK), 
tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, in Bwidhiat Birth Bturlrr, London, IKHO, 
i. 79, 119 f. ; cL Dhawmatmtla CommeMaru (PTBh cd. H, O. 
Norman, Oxford, 1909-14, i. 60. 

3 Dialogues of the BwkUm (SBB), tr. T. VV. and C. A. V. Ehys 
Davids, London, 1910, ii. 135. 

3 Mahdeofrga i. vi. 33 (BBB xiit flbhlj OS); cf. Dhairmm^ 


p. IGD), 


maaamffga, i. vi. : ^ ^ 

pado, m, lb5 (SB£! x.® [1H98J pt. i. p. 51). 

4 Butta-B^ipdta. n. xiv. ly (BBE x.3 pt. h. 

5 A’hffuttara Eikdya, li. lOH, iv. 143, 380. 

SMamirna Nikaga, i. 129, 234; Anguttara Sikaga, ii. 26; 

Sutta-B ipdta, 445(NitA?x.3pt. ii. p, 7o;i. 

7 Pmlm$ of the Marly BuddhiatB (Pjf'*V), liondon, i. 

26, etc., li. 107, etc. 

8/5. i. 74; cf. 95, ivhere mimdsani (‘insstrnr.iionH') is sub- 
stituted probably mHri catua. 

9 A^ndtara Mikaga, iv. 104 ; cf. 136: ito bahHdhd. 

M(^l~Niddemy 143_. This is the canonical coinnw-ntary on 
part of the ^iitta-Nipdta ; it is here commenting on tiie word 
maim (precepts) in verse 816 (SBB x.3 pt. ii. p. 161). * Be- 
ligion ’ would have been a better rendering here of samna than 
‘precepts.’ 

Psalm of the Marly Buddhim, il Blti; cf. F. Max Midler, 
uhammapadOy 164 {SBE x.3 pL i. p. 46). 

Kittdred Sayings (PTS% London, 1917, i. 216, tr. of Sam-^ 
ratta, L » » » 1 

^^PoinU of O&mtovem iPTS), London, I0i5, p. 2, n, l ; gee 
art Sects (Buddhist). » 
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vamsa, sdsana can rightly be translated ‘the 
faith,’ ‘ religion,’ the church.’ 

So H. Oldenberg (‘Will exist as long- as the Faith W. 
Geiger and M. H. Bode (‘Is there a kinsman of Buddha’s 
religion ?’); 2 S. Z. Aung and C. A. F. Rhys Davids (‘Aovv the i 
Sasana held on its way as these eighteen early schools ’).3 j 

Such down to the present day is the significance i 
of the term to a Buddhist. i 

Literature. — See the sources indicated in the footnotes. 

C. A. F. IlHYS Davids. 

SASANIANS. — 1. History. — The national 
dynasty which, overthrowing the Arsacid line, 
ruled in Persia from A.D. 226 to 651 — George 
Bawlinson’s ‘Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy’ I 
— derives its name from Sasan, father of Papak 
(otherwise Babek), whose son Ardashir I. (same 
name as Artaxerxes) was the founder of the line of 
some 28 monarchs who ruled Iran for over four 
centuries. We are concerned here with this long 
dynasty only so far as it was connected with the 
history of the national religion as well as with 
Christianity. The question whether the great 
Achjemenian dynasty (559-331 B.C.), which was 
certainly Mazdean (for its kings ppclaim them- 
selves in their famous rock-inscriptions as ‘Maz- 
dayasnian’), was also Zoroastrian, as has been 
held by so many, or whether it professed another 
form of that cult, is still one of the unsolved 
riddles of history, in spite of J. H. Moulton’s able 
advocacy of the former solution.^ The faith of 
the Parthian or Arsacid dynasty (250 b.C.-a.d. 
226) is a subject of considerable obscurity ; it was 
perhaps a debased form of Mazdeism, with a 
heterogeneous syncretism of alien and pagan cults. 
Still Zoroastrianism continued to subsist, at least 
in the more purely Persian parts of the empire, 
and the fragments of the sacred books which had 
escaped the (traditional) destruction by Alexander 
the Great were handed down during the 476 years 
of the dynasty ; probably it was also during this 
period that the surviving portions of the Avesta 
were translated into Pahlavi, the daughter and 
successor of the Old Persian language.® Be this as 
it may, with the Sasanians the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion, though much altered from the days of the 
Prophet and his Gdthas, mounted the^ tlirone of 
Persia and became the undoubted national faith 
of a mighty empire- The kings of this line were 
ardent, and only too frequently intolerant, up- 
holders of the faith. Ardashir himself on his coins 
styles himself from the beginning ‘Mazdayasn,’ 
i.e. worshipper of Mazda, like the Achmmenian 
‘ Auramazdiya,’ and his successors retained the 
title. It was under the second king, Shahpuhr 
(Sapor) I., that Mani, the founder of the subse- 
quently world- wide system of Manichseism (g’.t?.), 
first came into prominence. By the Persians he 
was always regarded as a heretic and his religion 
as a ‘ heresy ’ of Mazdeism. He was cruelly put 
to death by Varahran (Bahrara) I. in 272.^ Mis 
execution seems to have been concomitant with an 
extensive persecution, by the Magian priesthood, 
not only of Mani’s followers, but also of the Christ- 
ians. The long reign of Shahpuhr 11. (a.d. 309- 
380) is of importance in the religious history in 
that, at least according to the native tradition, 
the celebrated priest Aderbad Marehspand (Atur- 
pat-x Maraspandan) completed during it the final 
redaction and correction of all that remained of 
the Avesta texts in the fe^m in which we now 
possess them.® To him is also ascribed the com- 
pilation of the Khordci Avesta^ or ‘ Little Avesta,’ 
being selections from various sacred texts and 

1 Tr. of DlpavaT^tsa, London, 1879, p. 185. 

2 Xr. of Mahdoayrisa^ London, 1912, p. 42. 

3 Points of Controversy, p. 5. 

4 In his Early Zoroastrianism. 

3 On the Arsacid religion see Justi in QIrP ii. 694. 

6 See K. Geldner, GIrP ii. 34 f. ; West, ih. pp. 94-96. 


containing the Nyayishesj or ‘Litanies,’^ together 
with the Gahs, Sh'oza, and Afrmgdn.^ Other 
original compositions in Pahlavi are attributed to 
him, especially his Andarj, or ‘Book of Counsel’ 
to his son.2 Of Aturpat and his fellow ‘ diaskeu- 
asts’ Geldner says: 

* Out of the survmng remains and fragments [of the Avesta] 
they built up a new Canon. With old materials they erected a 
new edifice. What materials they found, what they themselves 
added, how far they reproduced passages literally or recast 
them, it is impossible to decide.’ 3 

Probably we owe to them the division into chapters 
and verses. West takes a less favourable view of 
the work of these revisers. Certainly a great deal 
of the meaning of the sacred texts had been for- 
gotten — many of them are still in a very corrupt 
state — and we do not exactly know in \vhat script 
they were preserved ; for, strange as it sounds, 
what is now known as the Zend or Avestan alpha- 
bet, in which all existing MSS of the sacred book 
are written and which is now used in printing, is 
posterior to and derived from the Pahlavi alphabet, 
and evolved from the latter possibly as late as the 
6th cent. A.D., eked out with vowel characters 
borrowed from the Greek. 

The reign of Yazdagird II. (Yazdakart, lit. 
e€f>KTL(TT 0 s)i A.D. 438-457, is noteworthy in the re- 
ligious history for his violent attempts^ to force 
the Mazdean religion upon the Armenians, and 
after a long religious war Zoroastrianism was 
imposed upon that nation, amidst bloody episodes, 
in 456. As a preliminary to this scheme of prose- 
ly tism must be mentioned the celebrated ‘ Edict of 
Milir Narseh,’ the vazir or prime minister, ad- 
dressed to the Armenian people and preserved to 
us by the Armenian historians. It is extremely 
curious in many ways. It begins with the solemn 
words; ‘Ye must Know that every one of those 
who live beneath the sky and hold not the 
Mazdean religion is deaf and blind and deceived 
by the demons,’ and proceeds to give a summary of 
that faith, followed by a detailed criticism of the 
doctrines of Christianity, insisting especially on the 
absurdity of the divine incarnation, the crucifixion 
of God, abstinence and celibacy, and so forth. It 
is surprising to find, however, that the form of 
Mazdeism which this official edict sets forth is no 
other than what would be termed the heterodox 
one of Zervanism, or the reduction of the primitive 
dualism to the primordial principle or deily' 
Zervan (‘Time’), of whom were horn in fantastic 
wise both Ormazd and Ahriman.'* We must 
suppose, therefore, that this represents the royal 
belief at the time. The Christian bishops under 
the catholicos Joseph drew up a reply to the 
document. What argumentation failed to effect 
was, as we have seen, subsequently carried out by 
ruthless persecution. 

The eventful reign of Kobad (Kavat) 1. (A.D. 
490-531) is remarkable for a most unusual episode 
in the history of the Zoroastrian faith. This was 
the rise of the second great ‘ heresy ’ in its midst, 
the extravagant communism of Mazdak (g’.-w.), a 
Magian priest, whose name is constantly coupled 
in the Pahlavi writings with that of Manx as a 
heresiarch in terms of special reprobation. The 
extraordinary thing is that the king himself fell 
under the intluence of this wildly ultra-socialistic 
system and became not only a protector but even 
a proselyte of Mazdak. This led to his deposition 
in 498 and the substitution of his brother Jamasp. 
After his restoration Kobad broke with the sect, 
which was noxv plotting his overthrow, and in- 
flicted a general massacre upon them. Mazdak 
himself survived till the next reign, but Chosroes 

1 * A sort of religious chrestoraafchy . . . employed in daily 
use by laymen as well as by priests,’ separately ed. and tr. by 
M. N. Dhalla, New York, 1908. 

2 Tr. 0. de Harlez, Louvain, 1887. 3 P- 35. 

4 See art. Philosophy (Iranian), § z. 
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(Khusrati) I. exterminated the sect, slaughtering 
the heresiareh with 100,000 of his folio wers. It 
will he seen that, whilst ManichiBism was a 
philosophical and theological system, Mazdakism 
was almost exclusively of a social and economic 
character, proclaiming communism not only of 

f oods but even of women. Its extension in both 
'ersia and Armenia was at one time very remark- 
able. 

We now come to the most illustrious of all the 
Sasanian reigns, that of the well-known Chosroes 
Anoshervan (in Pahlavi, Khusrau-i AnSshak- 
rubano, i.e, * the immortal souled ^), A.D. 631-579. 
This was the golden age of the imperial Mazdean 
religion and of the Pahlavi literature. To it 
belong most of the many Pahlavi treatises which 
have been preserved to us and of which by far tlie 
fullest and best account is that of E. W. West in 
GIrF ii. 75--129. It is quite evident that the court 
of this famous monarch was a great centre of 
intellectual activity. Foreign philosophers and 
men of science, Indian, Syrian, and Greek, from 
East and West, met and discussed ; whilst even 
in the national religion itself we know that rival 
theological and philosophical sects existed side by 
side, on the evidence of an eye- and ear-witness, 
Paul the Persian.^ The king himself seems to 
have taken a keen personal interest in theological 
questions. If we may credit a strange tale recorded 
by the Syriac historian Barhebra?iis,^he summoned 
on one occasion a Nestorian catholicos (‘ who had 
formerly been a magus and held a brief dis- 
cussion with him concerning Cyril and Nestorius, 
apparently trying to persuade him to give up 
ifestorianism for Christian orthodoxy. It is dis- 
tressing to learn that, as the royal logic did not 
convert the unfortunate man, he was incarcerated 
and subsequently put to death. Several Pahlavi 
compositions are attributed to Chosroes himself — 
it is difficult to say with what authority. There is 
a very interesting A4oka-like doctrinal proclama- 
tion, styled * The Ten Precepts of the Immortal- 
souled IChusrau, King of Kings,’ embodied in the 
Tyinlmrt? and^ translated by the present writer in 
Th^ Babylonian and Orimtal Beaord.^ More 
interesting still is {h^Andarj-i Khtcsraud Kavdtdn^ 
a little treatise first xmblisliecl with some others by 
Bastur Peshotan at Bombay in 1888. Whether 
this x>iece be merely a rhetorical composition of 
subsequent date, such as Xenophon’s dying speech 
of Cyrus the Great is supposed to be, or whether 
it be genuinely the last will and testament of the 
great Sasanian monarch, in any case it is a noble 
composition of lofty morality and sentiments 
worthy of a Christian, surpassing in its reverent 
humility the words put by Xenophon in the mouth 
of his hero.® 


* As soon as this life shall be parted from my body/ it begins, 
* take this my throne and bear It to Ispahan, and in Ispahan set 
me up ; before the face of the people make ye proclamaUon, 
saying : ** 0 men, from doing sin preserve yourselves ; and in 
the working of meritorious deeds be ye active ; and the splendour 
of the world hold ye in contempt. For this is the body of him 
who yesterday was in the body, and whom men approached 
with, three obeisances ; in eve^ place he cultivated purity and 
the splendour of this world. But to-day on account of his con- 
dition of impurity,® every one who placeth his hand upon him 
is thereafter obliged to purify himself by the baresknum, else 
to the worship of God and the converse of the good they do not 
admit him. Yesterday on account of the pomp of his sovereignty 
he gave not his hand to any one : to-day on account of his con- 
dition of Impurity, no man putteth his hand on him I ” ^ 

There follow a number of truly admirable moral 


I See art. PhUiOBOpuy ttranian), % a. 

* Chronicou Mc^esiOtBtdiGwn. edu Abbeloos and Xiamy. Liouvair 
1872-77, ii. colL P1-P6. 

® Ed. Darab Peshotan, London and Bombay, 1874-1&17, voi. \ 
oh. 201. 

4 iii. [1889]. 

5 Tr. by the present writer In JBOM L P.S87]. 

® It is well known that in the Maadean system death, throng] 
the operation of the demon Nasu, renders the corpse impure- 
80 held by the Parsis to the present day. 


and religious precepts addressed to his people ,* and 
the conclusion is : 

‘From before the majesty of Auharma 2 d have I come, for the 
purpose of overthrowing the Evil Spirit am I here; again 
before the majesty of Auharmazd must I go ; moreover this is 
required of me— holiness and the actions proper to the wise 
and the living in union with wibdoui and the due ordering of 
my nature.’ 

It is of course only natural that all kinds of 
traditional utterances should gather round the 
name of so celebrated a ruler, of whom his subjects 
made not only an Alexander and a Justinian, but 
also a Solomon. Numerous conversations, shrewd 
replies, solutions of cases, and messages to foreign 
monarchs are preserved by Eastern writers, such 
as the Ai'ab chronicler Tabari, and at least eighteen 
letters and speeches are quoted as his in Firdausi’s 
great national epic, the Shdh-ndmah, One of 
these ^ he introduces with the words : * I have seen 
in an old book that (Chosroes wrote as follows).’ 

Whatever be thought of the attribution to the 
King of Kings himself of participation by word or 
pen in the active literary and scientific life of his 
court, it is quite certain that the royal patronage 
stimulated an extraordinary intellectual activity 
in the national literature. We are told that he 
encouraged translations from foreign writers of 
all kinds, ordering the works of Aristotle and 
Plato to be rendered into Pahlavi, and that even 
Homer was similarly translated. Philosophers 
persecuted by Justinian were received with open 
arms, as well as Syrian scholars. Indeed it is to 
this golden age of Persian literature that the 
Arabs owed their introduction to Greek culture.^ 


One important influence of the kind in Sasanian 
times was that of Greek medicine— -an influence, 
by the wiyr, which goes back to the Achmmenian 
dynasty (Demokedes, under Darius l.,^ Ktesias, 
Apollonides). The Greek Stephanos of Edessa 
cured Kobad 1.“* It appears that at the same 
time was begun the compilation of a ‘King’s 
Book,’ or royal chronicle, to which subsequently 
Firdan.Hi owed so much of tlie material for lus epic. 
Probably, too, several of the standard Pahlavi 
treatises began to take shape at this time. Among 
these the first rank belongs to the invalualjle 
Bundahishn (or Bundelmh^ lit. ‘The Original 
Creation’), which, though doubtless extendeil and 
revised much later, preserves some very ancient 
material — in some cases old traditions and myths 
which are even pre-Zoroastrian, such as those 
referring to the creation and the first men. ^ The 
very miscellaneous Dlnkart (‘Acts of Keligion’), 
‘ a collection of information regarding the doetrine.H, 
customs, traditions, history and literature of the 
Mazda- worshipping religion ’® — the most extensive 
of all Pahlavi works — was certainly completed as 
a kind of encyclopedia or miHcellany several 
centuries later in Muhammadan times; but it 
contains a good deal of older material, including 

I J. MohJ, Le Livre deg rois^ Paris, 1876-78, vi. 408. 

2 It was at this time that there came from India the famous 
story KaMa va JHmnat translated into Pahlavi from Sanskrit, 
and with it the game of cheas, the treatise on whicth, narrating 
the sending of the game to Khusrau, is atill preserved in the 
little treatise, Chatrang-ndjnak, published by Peshotan in ISSf;. 
Prom the Persian court both tine tale and the now universal 
game rapidly spread throughout the Western world. On the 
important subject of Sasanian art see M. Dieulafoy, I/Art 
antique de la Perge^ Paris, 1884, and, for the most recent 
(highly laudatory) appreciation, W. M. Flinders Petrie, Mantern 
JSxpUkatim Pmt atia Future, London, 1918, pp. S9-42 (‘ Of the 
Saimnian Empire our estimate must be mainly from its political 
power and its artistic work. The huge rock-cut monuments 
, . . are of excellent work, equal to good Hellenic carving, 
and above what Rome could do at that age. The coinage of 
the Sassanians is quite equal to that of Rome in the third 
century. We want to know much more of this age, in order to 
trace Uie effect of Persian art on the West ’). 

» Herod, iii. ISO. 

4 For the relations between Greek (and Indian) medical 
science and that of Sasanian Persia see E. Haas, aBMIt ». 
XXX., xxxi„ A. Midler, ib. xxxtv,, md the present writer’s Traitil 
de mideeine mazdSmm trnduit du Louvain, 1886, 

6We*rt,GIrPii. 
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certain ‘enclaves/ or short treatises, preserved, 
like flies in amber, in chapters of the larger com- 
pilation. Such a one is the medical tractate 
referred to in art. Disease and Medicine (Persian), 
as also the Andarj^ or ‘ Ten Precepts,’ mentioned 
above. But its chief value is in the preservation 
of a detailed analysis of the contents of all the 
21 nasks, or books, of the original A vesta, whose 
text had long since perished.^ There seems no 
reason to doubt that these summaries may faith- 
fully represent the subject-matter of the lost 
sacred books. 

Chosroes 11. , known as Parvez, grandson of 
Chosroes I. (A.D. 590-628), conquered Jerusalem 
and carried oft* the True Cross, afterwards re- 
stored under the emperor Heraclius. This was 
the last great king of the Sasanian dynasty. Four 
years after his death the ill-starred Yazdagird III. 
(A.D. 632-651), the last of his race, acceded and 
m the last-named year had the unhappiness to 
witness the final conquest of his kingdom by the 
Muslim, he himself perishing miserably by the 
hand of an assassin. 

2 . Relations with Christianity. — Christianity 
spread widely and was well organized in the 
Persian Empire under the Sasanians, especially 
in its Nestorian form. At the moment of the 
Musalman invasion it counted seven metropolitan 
provinces and 80 bishoprics, stretching from 
Armenia to India. Not infrequently Christians 
enjoyed high favour at the court, especially 
during the great reign of the first Chosroes. Both 
that mighty monarch and his grandson namesake 
had Christian wives, the wife of the latter being 
the beautiful Shirin, renowned in Persian poetry, 
to whose influence may be largely attributed his 
proclamation of liberty of conscience and his 
liberality to the Christian Church. Notwith- 
standing all this, the history of the dynasty 
contains records of persecutions as terrible as any 
in the Church’s annals. We have seen that the 
execution of Mani was the occasion of a massacre 
not on^ of his own followers but of Christians 
also. There were political as well as religious 
reasons for these persecutions. It is true that the 
Mazdeism of the time was intolerant on principle. 
The fourth of the ‘Ten Precepts’ attributed in 
the Andarj to the great Chosroes runs : ‘ To 

destroy with crushing severity the teaching of 
heretics from out of Iran,’ and the eighth : ‘ To 
smite, smash up, and overthrow the diabolical, 
violent, and idolatrous disobedience [to the re- 
ligion] which may co-exist.’ The Pahlavi treatises 
constantly group together Manichaeans, Christians, 
and Jews among these heretics. There is a great 
amount of polemical argument in sevei'al of these 
treatises directed against Christian teaching, 
showing a considerable acquaintance with the 
books of both the OT and the NT. This is ^ es- 
pecially the case with the Shikmid-gumanlk Vijdr 
(‘ Doubt-dispelling Explanation ’),* which actually 
contains an (incomplete) Pahlavi version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Very remarkable is a passage 
in the Dinkartf^ which is a direct attempt to 
discredit the teaching concerning the A670S in Jn 1. 

But there was also, as said above, a strong 
political motive for many of these persecutions. 
The Roman emperors, now Christian, from being 
fierce persecutors, had become the friends and 
protectors of the Church. And the great Persian 
Empire, whether under the Arsacids or under the 
Sasanians, was the lifelong foe of ‘ the Empire of 
Rum.’ The Christian religion was looked upon as 


1 Tr. West in SBJS xxxvii. [1892] ; Pahlavi text recently pub- 
lished by Darab Peshotan in his fine ed. of the Dlnkarff vol. xv. 
[1916] and vol. xvi. [1917]. 

2 Tr. West in SB£! xxiv. [1885] 115 ff. ^ . 

8 Ed. Peshotan, iii. 130, tr. by present writer m FMlosophie 

rel. du MazdUsmey §§ 69-61. 


essentially ‘the religion of Rum.’ The natural 
sympathy of Christians in all lands with the now 
Christian Empire not unnaturally rendered them 
suspect to the kings who were the ardent followers 
and champions of the national ‘ religion of Iran.’ ^ 

The Persian persecutions extended, with various 
intervals, from the reign of Shahpuhr il. to the 
7th century. Their cruelty was often incredible 
— for excessively cruel punishments were a char- 
acteristic of Persian governments in all ages and 
under all dynasties, so that ‘ Persian torments ’ 
became an epithet of specially dreadful tortures. 
The most memorable of these persecutions is the 
one proclaimed in 340, which lasted till Shah- 
puhr’s death. It is unequalled for its duration, its 
ferocity, and the number of the martyrs, said by 
some to have been 190,000. In spite of this, it is 
recorded that apostates were less numerous than 
during the great persecutions of the pagan Roman 
emperors. After Shahpuhr’s death persecution of 
the Christians continued, but with less intensity 
until the reign of Bahram (Varahran) V. (A.D. 
420-438), who, at the instigation of the Magian 
priests, ordered a general persecution, which 
lasted, with intervals, for thirty years. Under 
his successor, Yazdagird II., occurred the celebrated 
massacre of the Christians at Beit-Slokh in 446 — 
said, perhaps with exaggeration, to have claimed 
12,000 victims — the beginning of a persecution 
which may have lasted till 450. Under subsequent 
monarchs there occurred from time to time cruel 
treatment of Christians, though by no means on so 
vast a scale. Even Chosroes I. and Chosroes il. 
are stated to have made some martyrs. 

The Acta of these Persian martyrs have received 
a considerable amount of careful and critical study 
of late years, and on the whole, with the natural 
exception of certain unreliable or exaggerated 
portions, their general credibility has been main- 
tained. To Louis H. Gray belongs the credit of 
having most carefully worked over these Acta 
Martyrum^ as far as they are yet available, in 
search of fresh material for the study of Mazdean 
religion of the times.^ His research has revealed 
a considerable amount of Zoroastrian religious 
material. 

These writings, he remarks, ‘ possess one great advantage over 
the pagan classical sources. They record, in many cases, the 
experiences and the words of converts to Ohristianity from 
Zoroastrianism. . . . What we read here will scarcely coincide 
with the JPahlavi treatises which date, at least in conception, 
from this same Sasanid period ; but this is only a superficial 
objection. . . . Our concern is with the religion of masses, 
on which a valuable side-Hght is cast by the Christian Acts aj 
the Saints. ’ 8 

This remark seems to the present writer of great 
importance. 

Literature. — P. Justi, Gesch. des alien PersienSf Berlin, 
1879 ; G. Rawlinson, The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy^ 
London, 1876; E. W. West, ‘Pahlavi Literature,’ in GIrPii, 
[Strasshurg, 1895-1904] ; F. Justi, ‘ Gesch. Irans von den altesten 
Zeiten his zum Ausgang der Sas&niden,* ib. ; L. C. Casartelli, 
La Philosophie religieuse du Mazd4isme sous Us Sassanidesy 
Louvain, 1884, tr. Firoz Jamaspji, Bombay, 1889. For relations 
to Christianity and persecutions of Christians see esp. J. 
Labourt, Le Christianisme dans I'empire perse sous la dynastie 
sassanidey Paris, 1904 ; a useful condensation in D. Marsiglia, 
Il Martirio CristianOy Borne, 1913; and fecial articles as 
quoted in text. L. C. CaSABTELLI. 

SATAN.— See Demons and Spirits. 


SATANISM. — The worship of the Devil alleged 
during the two final decades of the 19th cent, to 
have been carried on in various countries of Europe 

1 Christianity is known under various titles in Pahlavi liter- 
ature, such as Kesh-i Masklh (‘religion of the Messiah’), Kill- 
sydMh (apparently from KUlsya~eKKKii}cr£a.), and the obscure 
name Tarsdk (surely no connexion with Tarsus ?). Also a * white 
demon* (shedd-spih) is attributed to Christianity.^ 

2 His results are embodied in a valuable paper in the Journal 
of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society t 1913-14, 
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and America was stated to have two branches or 
divisions. One of these, to which the name 
Satanism is more strictly applicable, was a worship 
of Satan, the adversary of God and of Christianity, 
admitting that he is an evil being, a rebel against 
God, a lost archangel. The worsiiipi)ers are said 
to have liad recourse to the Devil because they 
held that God had betrayed the human race ; 
they knowingly entered into alliance^ with His 
adversary and worshipped him with rites which 
were a defiance of the true God. It was a counsel 
of despair; and Ave are not surprised to be told 
that the adlierents of this mad cult consisted of 
* scattered associations or isolated persons, labour- 
ing alone, or with the aid of a few seers, and pur- 
suing a personal aim,^ that they were in fact 
recluses, and that they had no relations with the 
other and more important group. ^ 

The latter group, Avith which Ave are mainly 
concerned, was knoAvn under the alternative names 
of Luciferians and Palladists. Tiiey Avere said to 
adore Lucifer, the equal and foe of Adonai, or 
Jahweh. He was in their view the God of light, 
the good principle, Avhile Adonai Avas the God of 
darkness, the evil principle. In short, he was 
Satan himself. This worship was founded on a 
dualistic philosophy and was a sort of topsy-turvy 
Christianity.^ The name of Palladists is derived 
from a palladium wliich they were said to revere, 
namely the Baphomet, or grotesque idol, the 
Avorship of Avhich Avas one of the articles of accusa- 
tion against the Knights Templars in the 14th 
century. It Avas alleged that the Baphomet Avas 
preserved in secret through nearly live centuries 
after the suppression of the order and ultimately 
carried by one Isaac Long in 1801, together with 
the skull of the last Grand Master, the unhappy 
Jacques du Molay, from Paris to Charleston in the 
United States of America. These relics were 
averred to have there become the sacred objects of 
a society Avhich Avas a development of Frtiemasonry. 
The head of the society, Ave are told, was one 
Albert Pike, under whose influence it spread all 
over the civilized Avorld. The tendencies already 
at work in his lifetime, but in some measure held 
in check by him, wore left Ainfettered by his death. 
His successor, Adriano Lemmi, transferred the 
sumeme direction of the society from Charleston 
to Home. The practice of magic blossomed out in 
its lodges, accompanied by not merely nonsensical 
but foul, cmel, and obscene rite.s, culminating in 
the formal abjuration of Christ and His religion, 
the apparition of the Devil in person to his votaries, 
and their organized and periodical Avorship of liim. 

Some of these charges were among those brought 
against the Knights Templars in the year 1307. 
Charges to the same eflect continued to be made 
against persons accused of witchcraft so long as 
the Avitcli-trials persisted. Inasmuch as torture 
was nearly always practised in connexion Avith 
legal proceedings for Avitchcraft, the persecutors of 
Avitches could usually extract a confession in the 
sense they required. By that means they suc- 
ceeded in securing against their victims a great 
mass of what they called evidence, Avhich is now 
altogether discredited by] every rational being. 
What astounds an intelligent reader is to lind 
these ancient accusations, refurbished and mingled 
with new ones equally improbable, and indeed 
impossible, brought Avith an apparently serious 
purpose against a body of citizens of every civil izeil 
country in the last quarter of the IDtli century. 
It behoves therefore to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the ‘ disclosures ^ on which the accusa- 
tions are founded. 

1 J. K. Huysmaus, pref. to J. Bois, Le Satmimm la manie, 
Po-ris, 1895, p. xvi. 

55 Ib. 


The evidence for the existence of either SaLinists 
or Palladists consists entirely of the Avritings of 
a group of men in Paris. The earlier of these 
Avritings seem to have suggested a novel called Lu- 
bas (Paris, 1891), by J. K. Huysmans, a literary 
man of some reputation avUo had professed material- 
ism and afterwards abandoned it. One of the 
chief personages of the novel is a certain Canon 
Docre, a renegade priest Avhose portrait is allegeil 
to be sketched from a real man then living in 
Belgium. He acts as the leader of the Satanists 
and performs the Black Mass, which is of course a 
horrible and indecent parody of the Roman Catholic 
rite. In one form or other the Black Mass is a 
very old story; heretics and witches from the 
Middle Ages downAvards have often been accused 
of it. Huysmans relates it in detail, sparing 
nothing. More tangible evidence of the existence 
of the Satanists and their Avorship than that of 
Huysmans in this novel and in liis subsequent 
preface to the book by J. Bois cited above has yet 
to be produced. At any rate the allegations as to 
the sect have supplied little more than a back- 
ground for the hardly less lurid ‘ revelations ’ con- 
cerning the Palladists. 

These were originally undertaken by a young 
man named Gabriel Jogand, a Provencal, born at 
Marseilles in 1854. He Avas educated at a Jesuit 
college, but, speedily breaking loose from it, led a 
Bohemian life and attempted to make a livelihood 
by bitter vituperative attacks upon the Roman 
Catholic Church and evei-ybody and everything 
connected with it. For liis assaults on religion 
and libels on individuals ho was repeatedly con- 
demned by various French tribunals to fine ami 
imprisonment. In 1881 he became a Freemason; 
but, as he left the order Avithin tlie same year in 
coiisetpience of a quarrel, it is obvious that he did 
not proceed very far into its mysteries. A man of 
considerable resource, restless, vain, he was con- 
stantly devising something fresh to bring himself 
before the public and to put into las pocket the 
money of Avhich he was sorely in need. Huddenly 
in April 1885 be professed to be ‘converted,' He 
repudiated his old opinions and his <dd asso- 
ciates. He expressed the deept^st contrition. He 
oflereil himself to confession at the parish chuntlt 
of St. Merri, After a little Hus]>l{*um and deljiy Im 
AViis accepted and reconciled to the Church. Two 
years later he went to Rome, where he was 
solemnly receivxM I by the pope, Leo xilL, and his 
labours against tiie i’reemasouH were approved and 
blessed. 

Immediately after his conversion he had begun 
the publication of a work in four volumes, entitled 
lUuCtatiom computes sur Id fmnr -maamnerie 
(Paris, 1880), From this time until 1897 one book 
and periodical after another poured forth from liis 
pen and those of his co-operators, each of them 
containing ‘revelations’ more blood-curdling than 
its predece.ssor. They Avere boenned by the hier- 
archy and the religious j)ress n.nd gjceoily bought 
by the orthodox public in France, < ic.ruinny, ami 
Italy. In his unconverted yetirs Jogand had 
adopted ‘L6o TaxiU as his pen-name ; and he con- 
tinued to Avrite under this .signature. He had 
many as.sistants and ecclesiastical backers. Pro- 
minent among the latter were Fava, blsliop of 
Grenoble, and Meurin, archbishop of Port Louis 
in the Mauritius, Avho distinguished thomseh^es 
by the Aurulence of their anti-maHonie writings. 
Meurin, in 1892, issued a book entitletl Ln Fmnc- 
magonnone^ Synagogue de Satnn^ in \vhi<*h lie con- 
nected PalladiBin Avith the Jewish Kabbula and 
elaborated the mystic value of numbers into proofs 
of the enemy’s diabolical conspiracy. Another 
a.Msistant (or rather confederate) was a (Jerman, 
0. Hacks, who wrote under the name of Bat ail le, 
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Another was Domenico Margiotta, w^'ho claimed to 
have been born in 1858 at Palmi, in Italy, and to 
have been a Freemason of very high dignity in the 
order. If we may believe his statements, he was 
‘ converted ’ and^ from his former position was able 
to make very important revelations concerning 
masonic doings and beliefs. His principal w'oi'k 
was published at Paris in 1894, on Adriano Lemmi, 
whom he alleged to be the supreme head of the 
Freemasons throughout the world. Even earlier 
than he, yet another German, Paul Rosen, origin- 
ally of Berlin, but then in Paris, had published in 
French a work directed against the Freemasons 
under the title of VEnnemie sociale (Brussels, 
1890). But, valuable as was the help thus lent to 
him by others (and the enumeration above is not 
exhaustive), Ldo Taxil was by no means dependent 
upon it. Fertile in his ingenuity, audacious, and 
cynical, he wrote rapidly and recklessly under the 
name by which he was known as a writer ; and, 
when tired of that or desirous of creating a new 
sensation, he freely invented further pseudonyms. 
These were represented to be the real names of 
real persons whose adventures were sometimes 
mysteriously referred to, sometimes given more or 
less at length. One such was A. M. Ricoux, -who 
pretended to have been a settler for four years in 
Chile, Under this name Taxil wrote in defence of 
his own allegation that there were female Free- 
masons. As Ricoux,-he professed to have obtained 
a code of secret instructions to supreme councils 
and grand lodges, alleged to have been printed at 
Charleston in 1891, from which he claimed to have 
learned that the Supreme Directory of universal 
Freemasonry was centred in Berlin, with subor- 
dinate Directories in Naples, Calcutta, Washing- 
ton, and Monte Video, a Chief of Political Action 
in Rome, and a Grand Depositary of Sacred 
Traditions, the Sovereign Pontiff of Freemasonry, 
at Charleston, an office then filled by Albert Pike. 

Bataille’s principal, but not his only, contribu- 
tion to the revelations was a work which appeared 
in serial parts entitled Le Diahle au xix^ sUcle 
(Paris, 1893-94). In it he related his travels and 
adventures among Freemasons in various parts 
of the world, including India and America, both 
North and South. In the course of his journeys 
he met (so he declared) a certain Miss Diana 
Vaughan, in whose company he visited the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky and was present at a 
stance with Asmodeus in person. Shortly after- 
wards this lady was more directly introduced to 
the gaping antimasonic public of Paris as the editor 
of the Palladium rig€nM et lihre, a periodical 
represented to be the outcome of a quarrel between 
herself and other highly placed authorities of the 
Palladist organization. (Jnly three numbers, how- 
ever, appeared. Nominally directed to the ad- 
vocacy of a reformed Palladism, it was obviously 
only a step to a further development. When it 
had served the purpose of an attempt to convince 
the world of the real objective existence of the 
Palladist society. Miss Diana Vaughan's conversion 
to the Roman Catholic Church was announced ; 
and within a month afterwards, in July 1895, she 
began the publication of her autobiography, under 
the title of Mimoires d^une Ex-Palladiste. It proved 
quite exciting and supplied pabulum for the faith- 
ful during many months of serial publication. She 
averred herself a descendant of Thomas Vaughan, 
the twin brother of Henry Vaughan, the Silurist. 
Thomas Vaughan was always mystical. At one 
eriod of his life he was devoted to alchemy, which 
e appears to have afterwards renounced. Diana 
Vaughan imputed to him Rosicrucianism, which 
he distinctly disclaimed ; and she related that he 
was himself the executioner of Archbishop^ Laud, 
and that he had steeped a linen cloth in the 


* martyr’s’ blood, and burnt it by way of a saciifice 
to the Devil. The Devil thereupon made his ap- 
pearance and entered into a pact with him. Diana 
Vaughan sent her ‘ancestor’ subsequently to 
America, where he wedded Venus-Astarte, who 
came down out of heaven and remained with him 
for eleven days, leaving -with him when she re- 
ascended a child, the fruit of their union. It 
need not be said that this is pure nonsense. 
Thomas Vaughan never w^as in America, so far 
as is knowm from any authentic record. Of 
the same character is Diana’s account of her own 
birth and early life. She declares that she was 
early initiated into Palladism, advanced from grade 
to grade, ultimately appointed grand priestess of 
Lucifer, and destined to be united in marriage with 
no less a personage than Asmodeus. Her progress 
is described in the most melodramatic fashion. It 
includes of course interviews with Lucifer himself, 
exchange of affectionate passages with her future 
bridegroom, Asmodeus, the description of a terrifi(* 
combat between the hosts of Lucifer and those of 
Adonai, which she was privileged to witness and 
describe after the manner of a war-correspondent, 
and her visit, transported in the arms of Lucifer, 
to a distant region of the universe in which he was 
supreme. 

With the help of these and other writers, some 
real, some fictitious, a deluge of * revelations ’ was 
poured forth for about twelve yeai's. Not merely 
was the rise of Palladism narrated, or rather its 
development out of the highest grades of Free- 
masonry under the hands of Albert Pike, with 
its headquarters at Charleston and its subordinate 
branches throughout the world, but also the cleav- 
age of the institution into two mutually hostile 
forces, the one led ^ Diana Vaughan, the other by 
Adriano Lemmi. The personal and family history 
of Diana Vaughan occupies a considerable part of 
the Mimoires with which she enlightened the world. 
Weird details accompany and complete the story- 
But they yield in extravagance to Bataille’s 
marvellous travels. He started by being a ship’s 
doctor on the Eastern service. If he may be 
credited, he was introduced into Freemasonry at 
Naples and by bribery succeeded in obtaining the 
highest degree. Armed with this, he penetrated 
the most secret dens of the order in East and West, 
one of which he describes as being a Presbyterian 
chapel at Singapore, where he witnessed the 
initiation of a Mistress-Templar according to the 
Palladian rite, that is to say, with revolting 
obscenity. He attended a lodge in Calcutta, at 
which Lucifer himself was present, delivered an 
oration, and accepted a human sacrifice. At 
Gibraltar he explored caverns in the ^eat rock, 
which were occupied, so he says, by British 
criminals condemned to life-servitude. They were 
engaged in the making of Baphomets and other 
idols and of various instruments of black magic, 
including terrible poisons for putting away any 
one whose destruction was desired. These travels 
are cast in a form and adorned with particulars 
both grotesque and gruesome that would not have 
been out of place in mediaeval witch-tales. 

L4o Taxil and his co-operators succeeded in 
imposing, by such means, on a large number of 
the ecclesiastics and devout laity on the Continent, 
The ‘revelations’ were of course denied and 
denounced as lies by the Freemasons. Demands 
to produce Miss Diana Vaughan were eluded on 
the pretext that she was compelled to remain in 
concealment for the preservation of her life from 
the attacks of infuriated Freemasons and Palladists. 
Letters written in her name by (as it afterwards 
turned out) Leo Taxil’s female secretary, and in 
some cases accompanied by presentation copies of 
her works, were received by high dignitaries of the 
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Church and the papal court and were replied to in 
the most flattering manner. The pope himself, if 
we may believe L6o Taxil, sent her his apostolic 
blessing. The bishop of Grenoble repeatedly 
affirmed his childlike belief in her existence and 
the sincerity of her conversion. He compared her 
with Joan of Arc and exhorted her to prav, to 
labour, to struggle, and even to die on the gallows 
if necessary; for victory sometimes exacted that 
price. Such rodomontade was naturally published 
by the conspirators tojau^ment the faith of those 
who accepted the * revelations.’ 

The excitement caused among credulous people 
aroused special interest in the Antimasonic 
Congress which was to be held at Trent in 1896. 
At the same town that was the scene of the great 
Council in the 16th cent, it was hoped to give the 
final blow to Freemasoniy and JProtestantism. 
The campaign started by rope Leo XIII. against 
Freemasonry had acquired an added impulse by 
the ‘ revelations ’ of L6o Taxil and his confederates. 
Yet doubts as to the ‘revelations’ had been 
expressed in various g^uarters; and there was an 
undercurrent of scepticism. Ldo Taxil faced the 
situation with characteristic courage and audacity. 
He went to Trent, met the Congress, and delivered 
an impassioned haran^e. In answer to demands 
for information as to Diana Vaughan’s existence, 
history, and conversion, he solemnly aftirmed her 
existence ; he declared that he had seen her with 
his own eyes, but she could not venture from her 
concealment, threatened as she was every hour by 
the daggers of the Freemasons. To a confidential 
committee only would he entrust his proofs. The 
result was a complete success. Doubters were 
silenced. Taxil was victorious. The hero of the 
hour, he was rewarded with enthusiastic and con- 
tinuous thunders of applause, he was invited to 
the episcopal palace, wliere he was received by the 
bishop, and mingled with the most distinguished 
representatives of ecclesiastics and nobles from 
vaiious Roman Catholic states. 

But the imposture was now ajpproaoMng its end. 
At the close of September TaxO nad triumphed at 
the Congress. Scarcely more than a fortnight 
later BataiUe (Hacks) threw ofi‘ the mask. He 
wrote to the Kolnisclic Volkn&eitung^ <!xpr<^sfung 
his complete contempt for the Roman Catholic 
religion, and a little later, on 2nd Nov., to the 
Univcrs at Paris, declaring that Lc Diable an sdtx^ 
sUcle and Diana Vaughan were Mdrclwrb (idle 
tales) and a thorough swindle. Taxil brazened it 
out a few months longer. At last he announced 
a meeting at the Geographical Society’s rooms. 
Boulevard St, Germain, Paris, on 19th April IS97, 
at which Diana Vaughan would make her public 
appearance. At the meeting ho mounted the 
platform alone. To a crowded assembly ho con- 
fessed that Pal lad ism and Diana Vaughan were 
inventions of his own, and that the revelations that 
had poured forth so lavishly from his press for 
years were a gigantic fraud, or, in his own 
euphemism, ‘a mystification,’ *I have alway.s 
loved mystification,’ he explained, and impudently 
went on to express his thanks to the Catholic ! 
press and bishops for the splendid help they had | 
given him to organize the finest mystification of J 
all, which was to crown his career. \ 

The rage of his deluded victims was boundless, ! 
but impotent. At first they declined to believe S 
his confession ; they could not abandon their faith ! 
in Diana Vaughan ; they distinguished between j 
Taxil’s earlier and later ‘ disclosures ’ ; there must, 
they said, be substantial facts underlying at least ^ 
the former. Some of course asserted that they i 
had suspected the truth all along ; and their I 
efforts were diro<}ted to show that the pope and I 
other high ecclesiastical authorities were not * 


committed to belief in the Hwindle. Btit the 
violence of the denunciations which wcjre naturally 
heaped upon him did not disturb Ldo Taxil. He 
had doubtless made money ; he had acliieved 
notoriety ; he had imposed a succession of ex- 
travagant lies by the most ingenious methodB on 
his open-mouthed disciples. WTicn tlie bu!)ble 
hurst, as sooner or later it inevitably wouhi, he 
retired to write the story of how he had befooled 
the Catholic world. 

The soil had been prepared for the sowing, or 
the seed scattered by Taxil would not have taken 
root. During the long twilight of the Middle 
Ages and later a vast number of Jegends ha<l 
accumulated concerning the relations of the 
spiritual world with humanity, including tempta- 
tions by evil spirits in corporeal or f|uahi-corporeal 
form and leagues entered into l^y individual men 
with the Devil himself. Tliese legeuils had never 
been repudiated by the Church Home. Rather 
they had been accepted and stainpt‘d with author- 
ity, seeing that tliey had been incorporated in 
monastic chronicles and in the lives and writings 
of the most eminent saints and teachers, iliey had 
been confirmed by confessions wrung from the 
victims of the witch-pros{‘{'ut ions, rccdi-.Ird .-wlf-mnly 
by ecclesiastical ami tdvil f<>nri>, o.- thi‘ i'\idr‘ur<‘ 
on which thousands of moii and wunn-ii had hern 
condemned to the most barbarous deaths, and 
they had been tauglH as facts wdthmit any doubt 
by the Inquisitor Bprenger, the Jesuit Didrio, and 
other authors of works on magic and wittthcraft 
From early ages witclntraft, sexual immorality of 
the grossest kind, and foul rites» amounting to a 
rival and obscene religion, had Immt imputed to 
heretics and unbelievers. The Church hiui long 
been definitelv oppo.-rd to Freemasonry —an 
opposition pro)>a.bly arising, first, from jealousy 
of its secrecy, and,' secondly, from its well-known 
liberalism. Recently Pius IX. had denramsed the 
Freemasons as ‘the of SrnmC cud had 

approved and encmiragiai a French fraternity, 
founded under the influence of the llltmmontane 
party to extorminate them. In 1884, the year 
before the ‘ conversion ’ of Mo h«'u XIII. by 

his Kncycliccl had invcighctl them in no 

measured terms as guilty of unbridb*d In 

crime, as n‘uard](>sM of the marrbigc-bond, going 
about ti> do-‘troy the fimndaHons of law tml 
morality, a sect whose objfHd was to prepare the 
ruin of mankiml ; ami he had colled uriofi the 
faithful to unmask and oppose tljein. lie thiw 
practically initiated a new cruf;<do» whhili, he 
subsemiently drove furUicr by a of frcdi 

appeals to the ignorance amf bigotry td Ids flock. 

into a soil thus charged with scclarian bitter- 
ness and miBreprcKcntaiion Taxil astutody stropped 
his seed. Charges of witchfU’uit and the Hlfick 
Mass had been made in a sporadic nmmicr during 
the previous century and a half. They hml thus 
strengthened the tra<liiional attitude of 'the llmmui 
Church and provided new, if lender, foumlatioiLS 
for the popes’ battery of dcmineisRkm. TmiVn 
‘revelations’ and those of his eonfederutes were 
eagerly seized by the bigots and speedily spread 
all over the Contimmfc. 'No s<irt oi erlticism was 
applied to them. The denials of the Freemasons 
were treated as negligible. The orgauis^ation 
attributed to Freemasons and I’ulktlists was in fact 
a parody of the real organization of the Jesuits. 
If the correspondence " between the two was 
observed, the known cxlsienee of the Jesuit 
organization merely Hervt*d to render cr4Hlibie to 
the minds of the faithful that of which their 
<mponents were aceumL An timimlmitmn of 
Taxil’s romanees shom‘'S that they WfirederivcHl from 
the old works of the Impikifors and other wriiiirs 
on witchcraft^ supplemented by bliito from A. L. 
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^nstants Dogme et rittiel de la haute magie^ 
yraris, 1861), written under the pseudonym of 
^apnas Levi, and from the researches of the 
h reneh Freemason, Ragon. Hacks’s yet more 
extraordinary stories were inspired by Archbishop 
Meurin s farrago. Diana Vaughan’s confessions 
were founded on those of Taxil and Hacks. If 
any b^is of fact underlay the superstructure of 
‘ mystincation,’ it was supplied by allegations, 
widely believed, of the theft without apparent 
motive of the consecrated host from various 
churches in France and elsewhere. How far these 
allegations were true it is impossible to say ; no 
prosecutions are known to have been instituted 
against any one for the crime. Taxil indeed after 
the crash was suspected by members of the 
committee of the Congress of Trent to have 
contrived such a theft from Notre Dame in Paris 
in order to provide sensational material for his 
pen ; but the charge was probably mere gossip. 
So remarkable a hoax has seldom, if ever, been 
perpetrated ; and it could not have succeeded in 
an environment less dense with ignorance and 
fanaticism. 

Literature.— Besides the works of Huysmans, Taxil, and 
others mentioned throughout, reference may he made to A. E. 
Waite, D&tihworship in France, London, 1896; A. Lillie, 
Worship of Satan in Modern France, being a Second 
Editon of ^Modern Mystics and Modem Magic,' do. 1896, 
preface; and J. Rieks, Leo XIII. und der SatansJcult, Berlin, 
1897. The two English hooks named were published before the 
‘ mystification ’ was confessed. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

SAT I. — Sail is a feminine noun formed from the 
verbal root sat^ meaning what is real, true, good, 
or virtuous. A sail therefore signified a woman 
whom her religion considered as good and virtuous 
if she sought death on the decease of her husband 
and was burned along with his corpse. It was not 
until 1829 that this custom of widow*burning was 
declared illegal in British India. The Indian penal 
code enacted that whoever attempts to commit 
suicide and does any act towards the commission of 
such offence shall he punishable with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to one year. The 
code further enacted that, if any person commits 
suicide, whoever abets the commission of such 
suicide shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years. Any one who 
applauds or encourages an act of sail is also held 
by the penal code to have abetted suicide. 

Schrader^ states that Indo-Germanic custom 
ordained that the wife should die with her husband, 
and this custom he ascribes to the desire to provide 
the deceased with what was dear to him during life 
as well as ‘ to make the life of the housefather safe 
on all sides, and to render him an object of per- 
petual care and anxiety to his family.’^ 

In the Atharvaveda^ the suicide of the widow 
on the death of her husband is said to be 'her 
ancient duty ’ ; but, although she ascended the 
funeral pyre and lay by the side of her husband, 
she is said to have as her reward ‘progeny and 
property.’ Here, as in the RigvedaA the widow is 
made to rise up from the funeral pyre and is led 
away by a new husband. The Atharvaveda 
declares : 

* Get up, 0 Woman, to the world of the living ; thou liest by 
this one who is deceased ; come 1 to him who grasps thy hand, 
thy second spouse, thou hast now entered into the relation of 
wife to husband.’ 5 

The ancient custom and ancient duty of the widow 
to burn herself on her husband’s death had there- 
fore given place in Vedic India to a second marriage ^ 

1 Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, Eng. tr., 
London, 1890, p. 391. 

2 Of. Caesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 19. 

3 xvm. iii. 1. 4 x. xviii. 8. 

3 XVIII. iii. 2 ; see Atharvaveda, tr. W. D. Whitney and ed. 

0. R. Lantnan (JBCarvard Oriental Ser., voL viii.), Cambridge, 
Mass., 1905. 


but in later times ^ the ancient custom was revived 
under the influence of Brahmans anxious to obtain 
command over the property of the widow. In 
order to^ give the custom a religious sanction, a 
i passage in the Eigveda^ which directed the wido%v 
to rise from her husband’s funeral pyre and go 
forth in front (agre) was altered into to go into the 
fire (agneh)^ The result was that, wherever Brah- 
manic influences predominated, especially along 
the Ganges valley, in Bengal and in Oudh, as -well 
as in Rajputana, widow-burning increased from 
the 6th cent, onwards, while in outlying districts 
of the Pan jab it was not commonly practised and 
was forbidden in most parts of S. India. 

A gifted writer and a zealous defender of Hindu- 
ism, T. Ramakrishna, of Madras, has forcibly 
stated the Hindu religious sanction for widow- 
burning in the words : 

^ * If the husband predeceases the wife, she must face a new 
situation with a courageous heart, and remain to pray day and 
night for the repose of his soul, or, if unable to bear the 
pang of separation she wishes bo ascend the funeral pyre to he 
consumed to ashes with her dead husband, her religion allows 
her to do so.’ s 

On the other hand, Romesh Chunder Dutt referred 
to sail as ' a barbarous custom ’ and as ' the most 
cruel of all human institutions.’ ^ 

Literature.— See especially A, R. Coomaraswamy,. ‘ Sati : 
a Vindication of Hindu Women,’ paper given to Sociological 
Society, London, 1912. It, 'W'. FbaZER. 


SATISFACTION. — ‘Satisfaction’ is defined 
by the mediaeval Schoolmen as the third part of 
penance {q.v.). 

‘ In perfectione autem poenitentiae tria observanda sunt : 
scilicet, compunctio cordis, confessio oris, satisfactio operis.’ » 

I. History of the idea in the Latin Fathers and 
in the early Middle Ages. — The introduction into 
theology of the term ‘satisfaction’ is due to the 
quondam Roman jurist Tertullian, who, in describ- 
ing the relation of man to God, frequently makes 
use of the word satisfacere, which is a term of 
Roman law belonging especially to the sphere of 
obligations. Here, in the wider sense of each 
word, satisfacere and solvere are equivalents : both 
refer simply to the discharge of an obligation in 
any manner whatever. But there is a distinction 
between satisfacere in the narrower sense and 
solvere in the narrower sense : solvere is the strict 
fulfilment of the obligation, satisfmere is the dis- 
charge of it by some other means than its strict 
fulfilment, which yet is agreeable to the creditor. 

‘ Nam quia id quo quis contentus erat ei praesfcabatur, satis- 
fieri dictum est.* 6 In this sense it is said : * Satisfactio pro 
solutione est.* 7 


Tertullian applies the term satisfacere especially 
to the sphere of penance. In the earliest times it 
was held by the Christian Church that after bap- 
tism, while lighter sins needed only to be confessed 
to the gracious God,® serious sins excluded the 
offend er altogether from the community. ^ But this 
rigorous practice was soon broken through, and by 
a public confession of sins even gross sinners were 
allowed restoration, though at first not more than 
once. This mitigation is announced by Hermas as 
a special divine revelation : 

‘ The sinner who repents must he received, hut not frequently. 
For there is only one repentance for the servants of God.’ 


The public confession {i^ofioXbyrjcrLs) was in each 
case associated with visible signs of humiliation, 
in order to testify to the genuineness of the repent- 


1 See Fitz Edward Hall, JBAS, new ser., iii. [1866] 183-192. 

2 X. xviii. 7. 

3 Early Reminiscence V Madras, 1907 (for private circulation 
only), p. 71. 

4 Hist, of Civilization in Ancient India, Calcutta, 1889-90, 
i. 110. 


5 Lombard, Liber Sententiarum, iv. dist, 16 A. 

6 Justinian, Digest. 45. 1. 16. 3. 

7 Ib. 46. 3, 52. 8 Of. 1 Jn 19. 

9 See Loofs, Dogmengeschichte^, p. 206. 

10 Mand. iv. i. 8. 
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ance experienced. Discipline was at lirst exensised 
by the coniraunifcy as a whole, but from the 2ud 
cent, onwards the community was represented in 
this matter by the bishop. Tertullian now views 
this penitential humiliation as a satisfaction to 
God. He regards God as the Konian law viewed 
an injured person : 

‘ Thou hast offended, but thou eanst still be reconciled ; thou 
hast One to whom to make satisfaction, who also is willing’ to 
receive it.* i 

The means of this satisfaction are self-humiliation 
and voluntary self-denial, above all fasting : 

Man is to make satisfaction to God, through the same thing 
through which he had offended (in Adam’s fall).^ The penitent 
must ‘ offer to an offended God self-humiliation (castigMio) in 
food and dress.* ^ 


Augustine follows in the ssime stniin : 

‘The life must bo amemied, and God nm'-i be f.,j 

past sins by almsgiving. . . . lAir He Iuh givi n mxn.i b.M-ins 
to sin, although in pity He blots out siiw ulrcaiii. i-i.MninGfil, il 
proper satisfaction is not neglect nd. F. ir the ;ind light, 

sins of every day, however, , . . the dall.v prayer of the faith- 
ful is sutilcient satisfaction.' i ‘There arc uiaiiy kinds of fdms- 
giving, the doing of which assist, 8 in the reinishion of our sins.' 5 

On the other hand, we have. plaee.H in tlie Latin 
Fathers where penitential witisi'aetion is viewed as 
being of the nature of punishment. Thus Augus- 
tine says : 

‘ In penance every one must use «e'. “rit; „■ ‘,\'M hh:*-*-!*", lii..t, 
being judged by himself, he may not '-d \,\ t.ic Lm-d.'-- 

‘ He'who truly i-epentsdoes nothing hm Trtn- lo 'lil'.w wiaa he 
has done wTohg to remain unpimishetL’** 

So also Gregory the Great writes : 


It is important to observe that the idea of satis- 
faction thus constituted has two sides, (a) On the 
one hand, it touches the notion of merit (g'-t?.), of 
which it is in fact a sub-species.^ If merit in 
general establishes a claim to a reward, where an 
obligation has been caused by a wrong, the merit 
that has been acquired can serve as satisfaction, 
and the reward to which it establishes a claim is 
from the nature of the case pardon or remission of 
punishment. The thought in the background is of 
course that of the poyver of God to enforce His 
claim by punishment, if satisfaction is not forth- 
coming. Tertullian says : 

‘ How foolish and unjust it is to leave penance unperformed 
and yet to expect pardon for our sins ! What is it but to fail 
to pay the price, and yet to stretch out one’s hand for the 
reward ? The Lord has decreed that pardon has to be awarded 
at this price *, He purposes that the remission of punishment 
shall be bought by this payment of penance.’ s 

{b) On the other hand, penitential satisfaction is 
regarded in a way that brings it nearer to the con- 
ception of punishment than to that of merit. 
Here it appears not as a positive good work, which 
cancels the liability to punishment, but as a sub- 
stitute for punishment, of kindred nature, but of 
different degree. Thus Tertullian says ; 

‘So far as thou hast not spared thyself, so far, believe mo, 
vrill God spare thee.' ® * All these things penance does , . . 
that it may, by itself pronouncing against the timjer, take the 
place of God’s indignation and by temporal mortification, I will 
not say, frustrate, but discharge, eternal punlsliment' 7 
‘Every sin is discharged either by par<lon or punwliment, 
pardon as the result of self-chastisement, punishment as the 
result of condemnation.* ^ 


The key-note of this conception of penance is the 
substitution of temporal for eternal [imriHhment. 
We may finally observe that, in the above doctrine 
of Tertullian, satisfaction is not yet a part of pen- 
ance, but the whole penance, imduding the public 
confession and the accompanying austerities, is 
viewed as a satisfaction to Goa. 

The Latin Fathers after Tertullian continue, with 
some developments, the same ideas as to penance 
and satisfaction M’hich we have found in him. On 
the one hand, we have passages where penance is 
regarded as a good work or merit, which avails 
as a satisfaction for post-baptismal sin. Thus 
Cyprian says ; 


* He who has thus made satisfaction to God, will not only 
deserve the Divine pardon, but also a crown/ » 

This passage is noteworthy as bringing out the 
relation between merit and satisfaction which has 
already been explained — where merit does more 
than extinguish the debt of sin ; it wins a reward 
besides. In Cyprian, moreover, we see liow the 
notion of the transferability of merit begins to affect 
penitential satisfaction. 

‘ God can reckon to the penitent . . . whatever the martyrs 
have asked, or the priests have done, for such persons.* 

Yet, because penitential satisfaction was a sign 
of personal repentance, it could not iiave been 
entirely superseded by the merit of others. 

I Sm ^ ^ 13 .. 

4 Of. the phrase * menta poenitentioe ' (d$ JPmi. 2). 

5 jDe JPeen. 6- ® Jb. 0, 7 


8 De Pud, 2. 


8 De Lape. 86. 




‘God cuts away our sins either by our ineaiis, or by Hia 
own hand, even when He forgives them. For He fiueks to wash 
away from His elect by temporal chastH*‘!iie:i! the attains of the 
wickednesses, which He hates to see in fiiwii for ever/® 

We have next to notice change in the form of 
penance which affects the idea of satisfacffitm. In 
the East public ])enan{'e died out after the union 
of Church and State umler {.’ouhlantine, wliit’di 
made ecclesiastical control of morals more dillicuit, 
in so far as a denunciation of mortal sin before a 
bishop became equivalent to a denunciation of 
crime to the State. In tlie Went, to aihndate tills 
dilBculty, the severity of the aiicimit penance was 
modified in tlie case of fie<iret sins {pfrmta ornilta) 
from complete publicjlty to the pnldicity invo!ve(i 
merely in belonging to the penitents, Such wa» 
the state of affairs at the hreak-np of the We.stern 
Empire. The stormy nature of the times which 
folhnved preventetl a conmtmt practice of dis- 
cipline from being enhirced upon the netv races who 
came in to occupy the territory of the Empire. 
For secret sins public penance fell altogether into 
disuse. In Trelaml and England it was never 
enforced, though under the Ckirlovingians it was 
restored in France for open dm. From the end of 
tlie 11th cent, onwards, Iwwever^ public penimee 
became * a mere curiosity in the inventory of pos* 
Bible Church procedure against Mnnern.*® 

On tlie other hand, iliere grew up in the West, 
at first side by side with |'mbllc fmisMum and ulli- 
mately almost entirely <h.-*plouim/ i?, a rua«Hit (»f 
private penance. This wa-^ agj'A\th of Go- mon- 
astic spirit and aimed at oxt«‘mrmg tint dlMcipline 
of the Church over tli.m tho.o \riindi in 

the ancient Chundi were rcgiirded as mortal. It 
was accompanied by an extenshm of the idea of 
mortal sin to the roots of mi in the heart. The 
circumstances of this private penance were cim- 
fession to a priest and performance of a saris fact ion 
which, as a comlition Ids iib.-olution, he pre- 
scribed in accordance with t lie churncter of i he sin. 
It is easy to understand how thopridis of nw’cs who 
would not willingly submit to public penanci* {the 
outwar<l humiliation of which they regarded as 
degrading to hm men) favoured the extension of 
this private penance, originally intentied for the 
discipline of the cloister, among the laity also. 

In connexion with this newer penitential disci- 
pline three things in parti<‘ular are to be notml : 

(1) Penitential discipline was converted into a 
sacrament, in so far as (?onfesMioii to the priest 
assumes a continuailv more Important position, 
and the theory establislies itself that bio absolu- 
tion converts even mortal sins into venial sins, 
which require to be expiated, not in lieil, but in 
purgatory, unless they are cancel led by the satis- 
faction appointed by the priest. The pscudo- 
Augustinian treatise, de Verm et Faim Fmmt^:ntia 
(lith cent), says: 

‘ In that fthe sirmerl of hitnsrif wtaks to the md 

overcomes bis shame by the fear of m offcwd*-<a there 

3 861 . 7 . 4 m, m, it 

« MomL lx. M on 8ob ** I mint p. 47a 
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comes about the forgiveness of the crime. For that which was 
criminal in the doing becomes venial through confession, and 
even if it is not purged away at once [i.e. by satisfaction] 
nevertheless that becomes venial, which as committed was 
mortal.’ i 

( 2 ) Penitential satisfaction tends more and more 
to be regarded as a merit that can he detached 
from the person and treated upon commercial lines. 
This ^ change is particularly evidenced by the 
‘Penitential Books’ which were composed (on the 
basis of the ancient canons of various Church 
Councils as to penance), first in Ireland, then in 
England, and finally on the Continent, with a view 
to assisting the priest in his office as confessor. In 
the ancient Church it had been allowed that in 
cases of extraordinary penitence the satisfaction 
might be diminished. But in the penitential 
hooks we find a complete tariff of ‘ redemptions,’ 
or commutations, by which the fasting of others 
might he substituted for personal fasting or the 
more exacting satisfaction of fasting might he re> 
deemed by almsgiving. 

(3) Closely connected with the ‘ redemptions ’ is 
a yet more momentous development in regard to 
penitential satisfaction, viz. that of * indulgences ’ 
(^.-v.). These were remissions of the temporal 
punishments which were still owed by those who 
had received absolution. Their origin is obscure, 
but it is clear (a) that they were in the first place 
episcopal indulgences, granted to those who made 
pilgrimage^ and brought oflerings to a particular 
church on its dedication or other annual festival ; 
(b) that they originated in the south of Prance 
before A.D. 1050.^ 

^ 2 . The mediaeval doctrine of penitential satisfac- 
tion. — In the 12 th cent, penance was definitely 
included among the seven sacraments by Peter 
Lombard, whose division of penance into the three 
parts of contrition, confession, and satisfaction has 
already been quoted. The mediaeval doctrine of 
penance was, however, finally put into shape by 
the great Schoolmen of the 13th century. The 
following account of it, especially as concerns 
penitential satisfaction, is taken from Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica ; the part which deals 
with satisfaction in particular is, however, from 
the ‘ Supplementum,’ which has been added from 
the author’s earlier commentary on the Sentences 
to complete the doctrine of the sacraments, which 
Thomas left unfinished at his death. 

The gfeneral basis for the doctrine of satisfaction is to be 
found in the distinction made 3 between guilt (involving an 
oblii^ation to eternal punishment) and an obligation to temporal 
punishment. Mortal sin involves a turning away from the un- 
changeable good and an inordinate turning to the changeable 
good. The former demands eternal punishment, the latter 
temporal punishment. Venial sin is an inordinate turning to 
the changeable good without a turning from the unchangeable 
good. Hence it demands only temporal punishment. 

Qu. Ixxxvii. art. 2 teaches that venial sins may be remitted 
without the sacrament of penance, though some act of a peni- 
tential character is required. But no new infusion of grace is 
necessary, as venial sin does not constitute a fall from grace. 
In the case of mortal sins the sacrament of penance is required. 

According to qu. xc. art. 2, the/orwiof penance is the absolu- 
tion of the priest ; its threefold matter consists in contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction. Contrition and confession, with 
the absolution of the priest, remove the guilt of sin and the 
obligation to eternal punishment and lessen the obligation to 
temporal punishment (in purgatory) to such a degree that it 
can be expiated by the satisfaction appointed by the priest.4 
Suppl. qu. xii. deals with satisfaction, ‘ quoad ejus quidditatem.’ 
According to art. 1, satisfaction is formally an act of virtue, in 
so far as it implies the idea of the mean, which is the formal 
essence of virtue. The mean which it implies is that of equality, 
‘for no satisfaction is said to be made except in accordance 
with a proportion of equality to somewhat.’ 

Further light is cast upon the subject by the treatment of the 
following difficulties : 

(1) Satisfaction cannot be an act of wtue, for cve^ act of 
virtue is meritorious. Satisfaction, however, is not meritorious ; 
for merit is gratuitous, but satisfaction is in respect of debt. 

Answer : Although satisfaction is in respect of debt, yet in so 
far as it is voluntary it is meritorious. 


1 X, (25). 2 See Loofs^ p. 495 f . 

3 Sumrm, nr. qu. Ixxxvi. art. 4. ^ Suppl. qu. ix. art. 2. 
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^ (2) Every act of virtue is voluntary, but satisfaction some- 
times is involuntary, as when a man is punished by a judge for 
an offence. 

Answer : In the case of satisfaction through punishment 
inflicted by a judge the act of virtue is in the judge ; where, 
however (as in penance), a man punishes himself, the act of 
virtue is in him. 

(3) The principal thing in virtue is choice, but satisfaction 
has to do, not with choice, but with external works. 

Answer : The principal thing that makes satisfaction an act 
of virtue is choice, but the principal thing that differentiates it 
from other virtues is external works. 

According to art. 2, since it is equality on which satisfaction 
turns, the particular virtue shown in it is justice, and, since the 
equalization takes place in respect of the debt created by an 
offence, the particular kind of justice exemplified is vindicative 
justice. 

Art. 3 teaches that satisfaction is not merely compensation 
for past offences, but is also a preservative from future trans- 
gression. This medicinal office of satisfaction is another reason 
(cf. art. 1) why it is to be regarded as an act of virtue, for 
nothing can destroy sin except virtue. 

Qu. xiii. deals with the possibility of satisfaction. According 
to art. 1, men cannot in the strict sense satisfy God, but only 
by means of an equality proportional to their relative positions. 
As sin is infinite in view of the infinity of the Divine majesty, so 
satisfaction obtains a certain infinity from the Divine mercy, so 
far as it is informed by grace, by which what man can do is 
made acceptable to God. Another form of statement is to say 
than satisfaction is sufficient by the virtue of the merit of Christ, 
which is in a certain way infinite ; but this practically comes to 
the same thing, as grace is given through faith in Christ the 
Mediator. If, however, grace were given otherwise, satisfaction 
would still be possible. 

Art. 2 states that one man can satisfy for another as regards 
the pa 3 ’-ment of the debt of sin, if he does it in charity. Such 
vicarious satisfaction, however, is not a medicine against future 
sin, except accidentally, so far as it merits for the other the 
grace which may help him to avoid sin ; but this mode of 
operation is bj' w'ay of merit rather than of satisfaction. 

Qu. xiv. treats of the quality of satisfaction. According to 
art. 1, it is impossible to satisfy for one sin apart from others, 
since the removal of the offence is the same thing as reconcilia- 
tion with God, which cannot take place as long as any hindrances 
to it remain. 

Art. 2 teaches that, for similar reasons, it is impossible for 
one who has again fallen into sin to satisfy for sins already 
repented of. 

Art. 8 maintains that it is impossible for works of satisfaction 
done out of grace to receive value from charity afterwards 
infused. 

According to art. 4, works done without charity merit nothing 
* de condigno ’ ; by the Divine goodness, however, they merit 
somewhat ‘ de congruo,’ viz. temporal mercies, a disposition to 
grace, and the habit of good woi*ks.i 

Finally, art. 5 teaches that works done without charity obtain 
a mitigation of eternal punishment only in so far as they avoid 
the sin of omission and also prevent a man from falling farther 
into sin. 

Qu. XV. is entitled, * De his per quae fit satislactio.’ Accord- 
ing to art. 1, satisfaction must be made by works of a penal 
character, in so far as the equalization demanded by justice in 
the matter of the offence requires something to be given to the 
offended party and something to be taken away from the offend- 
ing party. As regards God, nottdng can be given Him, but 
man can take away from himself by works of a penal charter. 
It is clear also from its medicinal nature that satisfaction must 
he penal in character. Art. 2 teaches that God’s temporal 
chastisements may become of the nature of satisfaction for us, 
m so far as they are voluntarily accepted by us. 

Finally, according to art. 3, almsgiving, fasting, and prayer 
are the three forms of works of satisfaction. By them we 
humiliate ourselves before God, in our goods, our body, and our 
soul. 

In qu. XXV. art, 1 Thomas discusses * whether anything can 
be remitted from the punishment of satisfaction by means of 
indulgences.* His doctrine is that there is in the Church a 
treasure of merits, consisting both of the merit of Christ, as it 
exceeds by its infinity its effect in the sacraments, and of the 
merits of the saints, so far as they superabounded in works of 
satisfaction for the good of the whole Church. This treasure 
can then be applied for the good of the individual by the ruler 
of the Church (i.e. the pope), for the remission not merely of 
penitential satisfaction, but also of punishment in purgatory. 
According to art. 2, indulgences avail for their published value, 
if there be authority in the giver, charity in the recipient, and 
piety in the reason of the granting of the indulgence. 

3 . The controversy at the Reformation concern- 
ing’ penitential satisfaction. — The Eeformation 
hegan with Luther’s Ninety-Jive Theses of 1517 
against indulgences, in which it was argued, 
among other things, that the repentance of a 
Christian man should he lifelong, that the pope 
could not remit any punishment beyond that of 
penitential satisfaction, and that every truly con- 

1 For the distinction between meritum de condigm and 
meritum de congruo, see art. Merit (Christian), vol. viii. p. 564, 
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trite Christian has complete remission of both 
punishment and guilt, without any indulgence. 

In his immediately subsequent sermon on indul- 
gence and grace Luther went on to declare^ that 
the common division of repentance into contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction had no foundation 
either in Scripture or in the Fathers, and that it 
could not be proved from Scripture that the Divine 
righteousness required of the sinner any pain or 
satisfaction, except his true repentance and con- 
version, with the intention to carry the cross of 
Christ and do the fitting works (which, however, 
are not appointed by any), Christian men should 
not seek indulgence. 

A protest against the doctrine of penitential 
satisfaction thus became a point in the propaganda 
of the Eeformation. It is admirably voiced by 
Melanchthon in his Apology for tho Augsburg Con- 
fessioUi in the section ‘ On Confession and Satisfac- 
tion’ (art, XIL vi) : 

(19) The canonic satisfactions are not necessary by the Divine 

law for the remission of sins. ‘ For the opinion concerning faith 
must be preserved, that by faith we obtain the remission of sins 
for Christ’s sake, and not because of our works either preceding 
or following.’ ^ 

(20) The error here is aggravated by the Scholastic definition 
of satisfaction, viz. that it takes place for the placation of the 
Divine anger. 

(21) Our adversaries, however, admit that satisfactions do not 
avail for the remission of guilt. But they fable that they are of 
value for the remission of punishments in purgatory or else- 
where. They teach that in the remission of sm God forgives its 
guilt and yet, since the Divine Justice must punish sin, changes 
eternal into temporal punishment. They add also that part of 
this temporal punishment is remitted by the power of the keys ; 
the rest is redeemed by satisfaction. 

(22) All this is a fable, recently concocted without the author- 
ity of Scripture and the older ecclesiastical writers. The 
Schoolmen, m fact, mixed up things spiritual and political and 
imagined that the satisfactions, which were intended foreodesi- 
astlcol discipline, availed to appease God. 

(84) True repentance is conversion and regeneration, which 
are followed w good works as their natural fruits. 

(86) When Christ says ‘Repent,’ He speaks of regeneration 
and its fruits, not of the fictitious satisfactions of the School- 
men. 

(46) Though external works can be done beyond the Divine 
commandment, it is vain confidence to suppose that they satisfy 
the Divine law. 

(46) True prayers, alms, and fasts are in the Divine command- 
ment ; what goes beyond it is of human tradition. 

(68) The Schoolmen say that it belongs to the Divine 
Justice to punish sin. God punishes it, however, in contrition, 
which is more truly the punishment of sin than any satis- 
faction. 

The Reformation protest is met in the canons of 
the Council of Trent by a section *de Satisfactionis 
necessitate et fnictii’ (sess. xiv. cap. viii.). The 
Catholic argument is briefly as follows : 

Of all the parts of penance ^itisfaction is most attacked by 
the Innovators, who assert that the remission of guilt is always 
accompanied by the entire remission of punisJiment. teipture 
(On 2 S Ku and tradition combine to 

refute the Protestants together with reason, which shows that 
the Divine Justice must make different demands tipon those 
who sin in ignorance before baptism and those who sin against 
the Holy Ghost after baptism. Besides, penitential satisfactions 
are a great preservative against farther sin, ami the Church has 
always seen in them, if performed with true contrition, a 
guarantee against the Divine punishment. In them, further, 
we are conformed to Christ, who made satisfaction for us, and 
we know that, if we suffer with Him, we shall be also glorified 
with Him. Nor does our satisfaction take place without the 
help of Christ, so that we do nob glory in ourselves, but in Utm, 
through whom we live, and acquire merit, and nmke satisfac- 
tion. The sacrament of penance, again, is no judgment-seat of 
wrath, just as no Roman Catholic ever thought toat our satis- 
factions obscured or diminished the virtue of the merit or satis- 
faction of our Lord Jesus Christ. When innovators make true 
repentance no more than regeneration, this amounts to taking 
away satisfaction altogether. 

Finally, the Decretnm de indulg&ntiis (sess. xxv., 

‘ Continuatio sessionis’) maintains that Christ has 
given to the Church the power of granting indul- 
gences, which power has been in use since the 
earliest times (Mt 1$^», Jn 202®), Indulgences, it 
is held, are therefore salutary for the Church and 
not to be done away with ; but the power of in- 
dulgence is to be applied with mod^tion, that 
disci f>Iine may not suffer. 


LiTBnATURiffi. — W. Moeller, Lehrhuch lUr KirchmmmhiGhte^ 
i.2, Tubingen, 1902; A. Harnack, Lehrbtic.h der bogmenge- 
8ch%chte\ do. 8 vols., 1000-10, Eng. br, of Ord «hJ,, 7 vote., London, 
1894-99 : F. Loofs, Le-itfamn zum ^dtudkm dar Dogmenge- 
schichtes Halle, 1906 ; R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmnm* 
schichte^, 3 vols., Leipzig, 10OS-18 ; H. Wasserschleben, 3ie 
Bussordnungen der abmdldjidiHChen Kirche, Halle, 1S61, Me 
irische Kanonensamnihiug^^, L«‘ii>z5g, 1885 ; H. J. Schmitz, Die 
Bmshucher und die der Kirehe^ .Mainz, iShO; 

H. Schultz, ‘Der sittlicho B<grilf des Verdiensto^ niid .seme 
Aufwendung auf das Verabandinss des Werken ChnMti,’ m ,SK 
Ixvii. [1894] 7-60, 246-818, 446-668. See also artt. iNDunaBNciJs, 
Merit (Christian). BOBEET S. FRANKS. 

SATNAMIS.— The Hind! -word Satndm in said 
to mean ‘ the True Name ’ or * the Name of Trutli ’ 
and, like Sat, ‘Truth,’ has been usetl by several 
Hindu reformers to connote the Supreme Deity. 
Sat is usually stated to be a c.orruption of the 
Sanskrit satya, ‘ truth,’ but this is phonetically 
impossible. It is most probably derived ^ from 
sattwa, ‘true essence,’ and hence, as a religious 
technical term, it connotes tlie abstract quality of 
purity and goodness. Satittlm tluirefore really 
means ‘ He whose name is Purity and t*oodneB.s.* 
At least three religious bodies of N.^ India have 
adopted the term ‘ SatnAm! ’ as the title of their 
respective sects. W e sliall consider them separately. 

1. The name ‘SatnAml’is emi>loy<‘(l eunuig fhmn- 

selves by the sect of HAdhs It is probable 

that it was these Sfulhs who were r»‘spou,'-ible for 
the Satnami revolt against Aurangzil) m li>72. 

The Sadhs claim an indirect sjuritual defKamt 
from Rai DAsa, but, as is pointed out in the art icie 
devoted to them, the important Unitarian side of 
their doctrine is derived ratlier from the leaching 
of another of EAmAnanda’s disciples— Kabir. 

2 . The next sect calling itself SatnAmf was 
founded by Jag-jivan DAsa of Sardaha in the 
BArabank! District of the United Provinces. He 
was lx>m in 1682 and began his religious career m 
a Kabirpanthl— indeed, acconling to some authori- 
ties, these SatnAmIs are merely a branch of that 
faith.^ In the United Frovmcei they numl^er 
about 75,000, but in other parte of luaia figures 
have not been recorded for tnein. 

Jag-jivan Dlisa lived tlm greater part of hi« life 
at Sardaha, gaining reputation and follower by 
his miracles. He was a (7handel Th/tkur by canto, 
and his four chief lU.Hctph,?^ were oil of hi:;.h ea^te 
— Brahmanas or Thakur.i"“-but, like Kamr and 
Nanak, he adapted lus Uuwinng in all fjhisses. 
Anumg his followers were low-caste Hindus, Buch 
as Chaimlrs (cun iers), and he sutntvcded in estab- 
lishing some community of thought betwi‘c»n him- 
self and Islam. Two at least of ids disciples 
MusidmAns. The fullest account of hln teaching 
is that contained in tlw Oudk (see litera- 

ture) ; it has been repeatedly f»)piod by MibHc«|m;nt 
writers. 

The Satnffmis prof^w to affor® tlio so-calltrl Tn» Kamn alouc, 
the one God, the Cause and Crt^ator of all tlw Nirgiimt 

orHe^who is void of oil eensilJc epialiiifi. without 
and without end. As in the Vedftmaphil^MOphy, worldly e 30 »*t- 
ence is illusion, or the wprk of Maya, whom they id**riitsfy with 
Bhavllm, the consort of Siva. the wdnolo Hiruiu 

pantheon, and, althourb they profvsi to hat om (ksl, 

they pay reverence to nis inanitoatatiorts m ri*veale<l in iticarna- 
tions, particularly those of Eima and Kri^a, Their moral emie 
enjoins indifference to the world, its pkasure^f and ita pairw; 
devotion to the guru, or spiritual ; dvimmcy and 
ncss ; rigid adherence to truth ; the dlsidtarge of all arajtal and 
religious obligations ; and the hope of final atoorprion Into the 
Supreme. Caste-distinction is not lost on profcislon, and care 
is taken not to interfere with csste^prejudkei or social customs. 
Fasts are kept, at least to a partial extent, on Tuesday (Use day 
of HanumAn) and on Bunday (the day of th# sun). A goo^'i deal 
of liberality is shown towards local superstitions. espevj&Hy as 
regards RAmachandra and his monkey-ally HanumHn, and the 
ordinary festivals are regularly olmrved. 

The water in which the guru*B feet have lieen wathed U 
drunk onlyjpvhen his caste is equal to or higher than that of the 
disciple. The distinctive mark of the seelit a hisrk and white 
twisted thread, generally of silk, worn on ih® right wrist. St Is 
tecAxnicoUy known m Tht full-blown mm&tdk wt^arnan 

1 jkAfkm Beets gf the Hindus, ti. ini 
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^du on each wrist and each ankle. ^ On the forehead is worn a 
tilnh, consisting of one black perpendicular streak. The bodies 
of the dead are buried, not burnt. 

The consumption of flesh, certain pulses, and intoxicating 
liquors is forbidden. It is also forbidden to eat the brinjal, or 
The last prohibition is due to the belief that, by 
prayer, it is capable of being converted into meat. The legend 
on which this belief is based will be found in most of the 
authorities quoted below. 

Several works are attributed to Jag-jivan. The 
most important, ranking as the sacred book of the 
sect, is called Aglimindka^ ‘The Destruction of 
Sin.* It is in verse and is believed to be inspired. 
Its contents are miscellaneous stories from the 
JPurdnas, lessons on morals, ethics, divinity, and 
rules of piety Most of these are taken from 
earlier Sanskrit works and translated. Other 
works attributed to him are the Jfidna-prakdia 
(dated 1761), the Mahd^pralaya, and the Prathania- 
grantTia. The last is in the familiar form of a dia- 
logue between Siva and Parvati. 

LiTERATtniB. — H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of 
the Hindus^ London, 1861, p. 356 ff. ; Gazetteer of the Province 
of Oudh, Lucknow, 1877, i. 362 S. ; this has formed the basis of 
all subsequent accounts, such as B. H. Badley, in lA viii. 
[1870J 289 ff. ; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N, W. 
Provinces and Otidh, Calcutta, 1896, iv. 299; H. R. Nevill, 
Bara Banki Gazetteer ^ Allahabad, 1904, p. 67 fL 

3. Another sect called Satnaniis is found in 
Chhattisgarh in the east of the Central Provinces 
of India. In 1901 it numbered nearly 400,000 
persons, of whom all but 2000 were members of 
the caste of Chamai's. It originated with Ghasi 
Bama, a Chamar of Bilaspur District, between 
1820 and 1830. He apparently got his inspiration 
from the Satnami teaching of the followers of Jag- 
jivan Dasa mentioned above, but tbe sect claims 
that it is a branch of the Kai Dasis {g»v,) founded 
by Bai Dasa the Chamar, who was one of the 
twelve apostles of Bamananda.® There seems to 
be no basis for the claim, and so little do these 
Satnamis know about their alleged founder that 
they miscall him Bohi Dasa and themselves Bohi 
Basis. 

Ghasi Bama was originally a poor farm-servant 
in a village named Girod, then in the Bilaspur, 
but now in the Baipur District. He took to 
ascetic practices and became venerated as a saintly 
man whose miracles quickly gained him fame. 
He next retired for a season to the forest and 
emerged with what he called a new revelation for 
the Cnamars, which was really a repetition of the 
tenets of Jag-jivan Dasa, with a few additions.** 
His teaching included the worship of the name of 
one solitary supreme God ; abstinence from meat, 
liquor, and certain vegetables including (as in the 
case of Jag-jivan*s disciples) the brinjal ; the 
abolition of idol-worship ; and the prohibition of 
the employment of cows for agriculture and of 
ploughing after the midday meal. His followers 
were bidden to cast all idols from their homes, 
hut were permitted to reverence the sun, as repre- 
senting the Deity, every morning and evening 
with a pious ejaculation. Caste was abolished, 
and all men were declared to be socially equal, 
except the family of Ghasi Bama, in which the 
priesthood of the cult was to remain hereditary. 

Since the death of its founder in 1850 this simple 
faith has become overlaid with much legend and 
superstition ; and aboriginal social rites which, in 
spite of his teaching, had survived have only lately 
been abandoned in a few isolated localities, where 
they are said to be still occasionally practised. 
One of these was a kind of social prostitution in 

1 An ddu is, properly speaking, the chain or hobble fastened 
round an elephant’s ankles, when he is tied up. 

2 Misprinted Aghairinsa in /A, and so in later writings copied 
therefrom, 

3 See artt RamanandTs, Sadhs. 

4 The present writer would suggest that this retirement to 
the forest really covered a visit to N. India, where he met some 
Chamar follower of Jag-jivan and learnt from him the Satnami 
doctrine. 


which a newly-married wife had to submit for one 
night to the embraces of a number of men of the 
village whom she named to her husband as her 
gurus, or spiritual guides — a variation of the jits 
prinice noctis, in which the woman selected the men 
who were to be favoured by her. One important 
sub-sect has arisen, the schism turning on the ques- 
tion as to whether the use of tobacco is or is not 
prohibited. The pro-smokers claim that in his later 

ears Ghasi Bama withdrew his former prohibition ; 

ut, with tobacco, these chungids, as they are 
called, have also returned to idolatry, and their 
villages contain stones covered with vermilion, 
which the true Satnamis eschew. 

Satnamis admit to their ranks all persons except 
members of the impure castes, such as Dhobis 
(washermen), Ghasias (grass-cutters), and Mehtars 
(sweepers), whom they regard as inferior to them- 
selves. They bury their dead and observe mourn- 
ing for three days. On the third day they have 
the head shaved, with the exception of the upper 
lip, which is never touched by the razor. 

All over India the Chamars are one of the lowest 
and most despised castes, and there can be no 
doubt that, as in the case of the Bai Basis and 
similar sects, the success of Ghasi Bama*s teaching 
was primarily due to his decree that caste was 
abolished, and that consequently the Chamar was 
as good as any other Hindu. It is this that has 
roused the bitter hostility to the sect on the part 
of Hindus of the higher castes — a hostility which 
is repaid with interest by its members.^ The 
women now wear nose-rings, an ornament hitherto 
forbidden to the lower castes, and the Satnamis 
show their contempt for orthodox Hinduism by 
rudely parodying Hindu sacred festivals. They 
insist on travelling in the trains in the same com- 
partments with caste Hindus, who are defiled by 
their touch and against whom they do not hesitate 
to jostle. This anti-caste feeling has operated in 
more ways than one. It has created a feeling of 
indepenaence among a formerly down-trodden 
people, which, in its basis, is worthy of all com- 
mendation ; but its assertion has given rise to a 
bitter class-antagonism. The relations between a 
ChamSr tenant and his Hindu landlord are often 
seriously strained, one side or other or both being 
to blame, and many Chamars have developed into 
dangerous criminals, restrained only by their 
cowardice from the w'orst outrages against person 
and property. 

Lixbraturb.— T he foundation of all accounts of these SataaSmiB 
is contained in J. W. Chisholm, Bilaspur Settleinent Report, 
Nagpur, 1861, p. 45 ff. Based on this, in each case with addi- 
tions and corrections, are the following : The Central Provinces 
Gazetteer, Nagpur, 1870, pp- 100 ff., 412 ff.; A. E. Nelson, 
Gazetteer of the Raipur District, Bombay, 1909, p. 79 ff. ; R. V. 
Russell, TAe Tribes and Castes of the Centred Provinces of 
India, London, 1916, i. 307. The last-named contains all that 
is in the preceding works, with some additional information. 

G. A. Grierson. 

SATYRS.— The word ‘satyr* conjures up to 
the modern mind a fabulous creature half-man, 
half -beast, goat-footed, with pointed ears, shaggy 
body, a creature mainly malevolent, sportive but 
always on the verge of licence ; unlike the solitary 
fawn, the Satyr hunts in troops ; he is one of the 
eiaa-os of Dionysos. The picture is substantially 
correct, but with one important reservation. In 
origin the Satyr is not a mere imagined fabulous 
monster ; he is an actually existing ritual mummer. 
This simple fact explains the whole being and 
functions of the creature. In the time of Antony 
it was still the custom for men to dress up and 
walk in procession as Satyrs, 

Plutarch tells us that, when Antony entered Ephesus and 
was hailed as Dionysos, ‘ women disguised as Bacchae and men 
and boys as Satyroi and Panes marched before him.*i 

We are apt to explain such figures as men dressed 
1 Ant, 24. 
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in imitation of Satyrs. We thereby disguise the 
simple fact that from these ritual figures the 
mythological conception of Satyrs or Panes sprang. 

The locus classicus on the origin and nature of 
the Satyrs is Strabo, x. 3. He is mainly con- 
cerned to discuss the Kouretes [q.v.), but in- 
cidentally he throws out the priceless indication 
that a number of other mythological figures— 
Silenoi, Satyroi, Tityroi, Bacchse— are of like 
origin. All these he calls daifMoves — creatures half- 
divine, half-human. Their semi-divinity is in- 
stantly understood if we realize that they are not 
unreal monsters, but ritual mummers, real men, 
yet half -removed from reality, set apart, i.e, semi- 
divinized by their ritual disguise and function. 

Once this substantial unity is clearly grasped, 
the diversity in forms and names need not em- 
barrass us. Each local ritual would have for its 
dalfiopes its local ritual dress and local name. ^ The 
disguise was usually half-animal ; the worshiper 
was dressed up as a horse or a bull or a goat. The 
object of the disguise in animal form has been 
made abundantly clear by the study of beast- 
dances among primitive peoples all over the 
world. They danced as horses or goats or bulls 
according as they wished to promote the fertil- 
ity of horse or goat or bull. Hence the radpoiy 
l)ull-5a//40>'es of Ephesos, the rpdyoi,, gOB>t-5aijJi>ov€s of 
Athens, the hoxse-dalpLoves of the Peloponnese. 

It is fortunate that in one case we are able from 
the monumental evidence to say with certainty 
what particular beast-form attaches to a special 
name. The horse-5a£^ov€s, creatures with horses’ 
hoofs and manifest upspringing horse-tails, are 
Silenoi. This fact is put beyond doubt by inscrip- 
tions. On the early black-figured krater of Klitias 
and Ergotimos, now in the Museo Greco-Etrusco 
at Florence, three Sal/xoves ithyphallic, with horses’ 
ears, tails, and legs, are clearly inscribed * Silenoi.’ ^ 
It has long been the custom to call the horse- 
dla/xopes of the Attic vases, who constantly attend 
Dionysos, ‘ Satyrs ’ ; accuracy obliges us to sub- 
stitute the term ‘ Silenoi.’ 

It is to be regretted that we have no monumental 
certainty as to the precise animal-form of the Satyr, 
But the deficiency is less important than it seems. 
The particular animal-form is merely, as wc saw, 
a matter of local differentiation springing from 
particular local circumstances and does not affect 
the ritual gist of the figure. As to the etymology 
of the word, again we cannot claim certainty. 
The most probable suggestion is that of F. Solmsen,* 
who holds that both Sd-rvpot and Tl-rvpoi are 
authentic Greek words from the root tv, ‘ to swell,’ 
appearing in raGpos, etc. The Satyroi are 

daifioves of the budding, germinating, of plant and 
animal life; they are fertility figures, and with 
this their constant ithyphalfic character quite 
agrees. Whatever the original animal-form of 
the Satyroi, the name came to cover pretty well 
the whole field of fertility SaCfiopcs, The cause of 
the dominance of the Satyr-name is lost to us. 

As to the functions of the Satyrs, happily Strabo 
is explicit — ^they celebrated ‘orgies’ — and their 
relation to Dionysos was the same as that of the 
Kouretes to Zeus in Crete. Strabo’s view is con- 
firmed or rather anticipated by Euripides, whom 
he quotes.® ^ The ritual of Dionysos, son of Semele, 
is substantially that of the Phrygian Mother ; 
the Kouretes are substantially the same as the 
Satyroi. The^ sacred mime that they enact is 
that of the birth, the rescue, and the initiation 
of the holy child. With the birth and magic 
growth of the ehUd are re-enacted and magically 
1 A, Furtwiingler and K. Eeichhold, Qrieoh. Vch^enmalerei, 
Munich, 1904-09, i. 68, plates 3ci., xii. ; and see in art. 
SlLKNOI. 

3 Indogermanische Forsohtmgm, xxx, [19121 SI flf. 

» Strabo, x. 3, p. 468 ; see J. B, Harrison, TkemU, p. 89. 


reinforced the re-birth and re-growth, the renou- 
veau, of the whole animal and vegetable world. 

The Satyrs far more than tlie Kouretes are 
essentially revellers. The Kouretes are essentially 
child-rearers, more quiet, more conservative. The 
rite of the birth and finding and cherishing of the 
child is, it is now known, only one factor in 
a wider magical folk-play— a folk-play that is in 
effect the utterance of the cycle of the life of man 
and of plants and animals. The play in full was 
cyclic — a birth, a contest, a death, a resurrection, 
a triumphant marriage, and again a^ birth. The 
whole cycle is preserved to us in the mime observed 
by R. M. Dawkins ^ at Viza in E.^ Thrace— the 
region of Dionysos himself. But it is obvious 
that in one place or another one feature of a plot 
so diverse may easily be emphasized in contrast 
to the rest. Crete and the Kouretes emphasize 
the birth of the child ; the Satyrs emphasize 
the marriage, /cw/ios. The Satyrs are in fact the 
/cw/Aos, the festival marriage procession incarnate ; 
their leader is Comus. In the fragments of the 
recently discovered Satyr-play by Sophocles, the 
Ichneutai, ‘ Trackers,’ the Satyrs, however, attend 
the birth of the wonder-child Hermes.^ TJie Satyr- 
play lies at the basis not only of tragedy, but 
first and foremost of comedy — the song of the 
K(bfj.os. Whether the Satyr- play becomes tragedy 
or comedy depends on which point in the drama- 
cycle one elects to stop at. Tragedy ends with a 
death, comedy with a marriage. 

But— and the point needs emphasis— it must 
never be forgotten that tragedy and comedy, 
important though they are to tis, are late and 
purely literary developments. In the history of 
the ritual folk-mime they are, so to speak, episodic. 
Among the Greeks the ritual-mime, tlie Satyr- 
play, w^as caught up by men of conspicuous 
literary genius, ASschyhis and Aristophanes, and 
used by them as the vehicle of traijedy and 
comedy. So splendid was the final transfiguration 
that the humble origin was all but lost, and only 
with difficulty has it been rediscovered by the 
industry of recent days. But it must always be 
remembered that tragedy and comedy alike, though 
especially tragedy, are exceptional plienomena 
occurring only sporadically and always (Milling 
for local and temporal explanation ; it is the ritual - 
mime that is the permanent basic fact. 

The reason is clear : the primary intent of the 
ritual-inime, the Satyr-play, was practical, i.«. 
magical, the object, to secure the fertility of man 
and flocks and fields. As in the Hymn of the 
Kouretes, the disguised worshippers ‘ leap for full 
years, and leap for fleecy flocks, and leap for 
fields of fruit and . . . leap for young citizens.’® 
With the decay of magic and the emergence of 
full-blown Olympians to be approached by prayer 
and sacrifice rather than compelled by magic, the 
magical aspect of the Satyrs of course dwindled, 
and their practical magical dance was misconceived 
as an idle sport. Even as early as Hesiod the 
process is well-nigh complete. liesiod tells of the 
* worthless, idle race of Satyrs 
And the gods, Kouretes, lovers of sport and dancing.* * 

But — and this is conclusive for the substantial 
truth of the view here maintained — when Greek 
comedy and tragedy, splendid sporadic off-shoots, 
were dead and gone, the permanent element, the 
ritual-mime, lived on and lives to-day as a folk- 
play ; and this folk-play is still credited with a 
faint magical potency ; it is played at fixed seasons, 
mainly Christmas and Easter or Whitsuntide, and 

iJirSxxvl 191 ffi. 

2 See J. E. Harrison, ‘Sophocles, in Fmaps and 

Studies preseMed to William liidgmay, Oambridge, 1913, 
p. 136 £f. 

3 See ‘ Hymn of the Kouretes,* BSA xv, S59. 

4 Frag, cxxix. 
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played ‘for luck.’ The players are still disguised 
as beasts, with horns and Beast-skins, and some- 
times horses’ or bulls’ heads. They still enact 
the fight, the of summer and winter, the 

death, the ritual resurrection, the marriage with 
its /cwMos, its revel rout (Comus). They still bring 
luck to the house where they enact their ritual- 
play. Finally, they are still always a band, a 
Biaaos, pointing back to the days when the group 
and not the individual was the begetter of 
sanctities. We think of Dionysos as * attended 
by a band of Satyrs ’ ; it was from the band of 
Satyrs that Dionysos sprang. 

Literature. — For Satyrs in art and literature see E. Kiihnert, 
in Boscher, s.v. ‘ Satyroi ’ ; O. Navarre, in Daremberg-Saglio, 
s.v.^ ‘ Satyres ’ ; O. Gruppe, Grieekische Mythologie und Be- 
ligionsgeschichte, Munich, 1897-1906, s.v. ‘ Satyroi.’ 

For origins and relation of Satyroi to Kouretes and other 
figures and for discussion of Strabo passage, see J. E. Harrison, 

‘ Kouretes and Zeus Kouros,* in BSA xv. [1908-09] 308-338, and 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pp. 1-49. For Satyrs and SatjT-play 
see Gilbert Murray, ‘Eitual Forms preserved in Greek Tragedy,’ 
in Excursus to Themis, pp. 341-363; F. M. Cornford, The 
Origin of Attic Comedy, London, 1914 ; A. B. Cook, Zeus, 
Cambridge, 1914, i. 695-705, where full reference to preceding 
literature will be found. For survivals of ritual Satyr-mimes 
see R. M. Dawkins, ‘The Modern Carnival in Thrace and the 
Cult of Dionysus,’ JES xxvi. [1906] 191 ; A. J. B. Wace, 

‘ North Greek Festivals,’ BSA xvi. [1009-10] 232 ; J. C. Lawson, 
Modem Greek Folk-Lore and Ancient Greek Religion, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, pp. 190-255; E. K. Chambers, The Mediceml 
Stage, 2 vols., London, 1903, passim', J. Spens, An Essay on 
Shakespeare’s Relation to Traditioti, London, 1916, pp. 35-66. 
For Indian parallels to Satyrs and Kouretes see L. von 
Schroder, Mysterium und Mimus im Rigoeda, Leipzig, 1908, 
P<»>ssim. J. E. jEABRISON. 

SAURAPATAS, SAURAS, orSAURYAS.- 
This is the name of a small sect in Central and 
Southern India, whose special object of worship is 
the sun. According to the Manual of th& A dmini- 
stration of the Madras Presidency those of the 
south are all Dravida Brahmanas, form a suh-tribe 
of that caste, and are very few in number. Ac- 
cording to Wilson, they scarcely differ from other 
Hindus in their general observances. This is to be 
expected, for the worship of the sun forms a part 
of every orthodox Hindn’s worship. The tilaJca, 
or frontal mark, is of red sandal and of a special 
shape, and the necklace is of crystal. According 
to the ICM for 1901,^ the tilaka of the Sauryas of 
Central India may be one of three varieties — three 
straight lines across the forehead, a single per- 
pendicular line, or a double crescent joined by a bar 
m the middle. Here also ‘they are nearly all 
Brahmanas.’ 

They do not eat until they have seen the sun ; 
and on every Sunday, and on the day of the sun’s 
entry into a fresh sign of the zodiac, they eat one 
meal without salt. 

For the general history of sun-worship in India 
see art. Sun, Moon, and Stabs (Hindu). Gf. 
also art. Nature (Hindu), vol. ix. p. 230. The 
forest tribe Sauras (=Savaras) is treated in art. 
Savaras. 

Literature.— H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Redigi^m Sects 
of the Hindus, ed. R. Rost, London, 1861, p, 266, from which 
much of the above is taken ; R. G. Bhandarkar, Vai§^avism, 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems (=:::GIAF iii. 6), Strass- 
burg, 1913, p. 161ff. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 

SAUTRANTIKAS. — I. Name, scriptural posi- 
tion, and character. — The philosophei's of the Little 
Vehicle (Hinayana [<?.'«.]) were divided into two 
schools: on the one hand, the Vaihhasikas, who 
accepted the Ahhidharma hooks of the Sarv^sti- 
vadins (the seven Ahhidharmas) as ‘revealed’ 
scripture {ipsissima verba), and the commentary on 
them, Vibhdsd, as the oldest and the most authori- 
tative ‘ treatise ’ {iastra) ; on the other hand, the 
Sautrantikas, who considered the seven books 
simply as ‘ treatises ’ {idstra) of human inspiration 

1 Madras, 1885-93, iii. 863. 

2 Vol. xix.. Central India, Lucknow, 1902, p. 86. 


and therefore liable to error, w^'ho maintained that 
Buddha had not composed treatises dealing with 
Ahhidharma or given indications for the composi- 
tion of such treatises under his authority (a work- 
ing hypothesis in Pali scholasticism),"^ hut had 
taught Ahhidharma doctrines in certain Sutras (or 
Sutrdntasf^ According to them, these Sutras, the 
ArthavinUchaya, etc., constitute ‘the Basket of 
Ahhidharma.’ Hence their name Sautrantikas, 
the philosophers who recognize the authority of 
the Sutrdntas alone. 

They are also named Darstantikas, ‘ philosophers 
who deal with similes ’ {drstdnta) ; ® hut there is 
some reason to believe that the Darstantikas are a 
branch of the Sautrantikas. 

The foilomng gives an accurate idea of the 
character of the school, and the progress accom- 
plished by Buddhist thought is evident when the 
Sautrantikas are compared with the older Pali or 
Sanskrit schools : 

The point to be discussed is of importance. Does the eye or 
the ‘consciousness’ (or the ‘mind’) see visible objects? (1) 
The Mahasaiiighikas (an old sect and school) adhere to the 
letter of the scriptural text : ‘ When he sees an object with the 
eye . . and believe that the eye— the subtle eye, not the eye 
of the flesh— sees visible objects. (2) The orthodox Pali school 
(Vibhajjavadin) maintains that, in this scriptural statement, 

* eye’ indicates the necessary instrument of vision, as when we 
say ‘ wounded by a bow/ when, in fact, the wound is inflicted 
by an arrow. The eye, they say, being matter, does not see ; 
seeing belongs to ‘ consciousness ’ {v%jfidna)A (3) The Vaibha- 
pikas agree with the Mahasaipghikas : the eye sees, the con- 
sciousness or ‘discernment ’ (vijhdna) discerns (vijdnati); they 
refute the Pali point of view (by adducing a new simile, maUchdh 
hroianti, ‘ stalls applaud ’). (4) The Sautrantikas recognize the 
weight of the scriptural text : ‘ When he sees an object with the 
eye . . . ’ but, by referring to other scriptural evidence, they 
show that the problem is not well stated : ‘ What is the use of 
this discussion? Very much like “chewing space.” It has 
been said by the Lord that, “ the eye being given and a visible 
object also being given, there arises, depending on both, a visual 
cognition.” Therefore such a question as “ Who sees ? ” is not 
justified, as therein no activity comes into play. These are only 
correlated phenomena, causes and effect— in fact a blue image 
resulting from a mechanical process, no seer, no vision. It is 
said that the eye sees, that the discernment {vijttcLna) discerns 
(pijdnati ) — mere metaphorical phrases which we must not take 
literally, on which we must not lay stress (jabhiniveia), says the 
Lord,’ 5 

2. Sources.® — Although the origin of the Sau- 
trantikas may he traced to the time of the rise of 
the VaibhasiKas — Sautrantika doctors are quoted 
in the Vibhdsd'^ — it seems that the Vaihhasikas 
preceded the Sautrantikas in the systematization 
of their doctrines. That would explain why the 
views of the latter are to he found chiefiy in com- 
mentaries on the hooks of the former. Vasu- 
handhu, in his Alhidharmalcoka, ‘ the scabbard of 
the Ahhidharmas’ (meaning the seven Ahhi- 
dharmas of the Sarvastivadins),® sets out to state 
the views of the Vaihhasikas of Kasmir, but in his 
Bhdsya (auto-commentary) to the Ko§a he points 
out the errors of the Vaihhasikas, and these errors 
are dealt with in the Vydhhyd (sub-commentary) 
of Yasomitra.® A number of doctors, among them 

1 See, e.g., Atthasalini (PTS, London, 1897), p. 3. 

2 AbhidharmakoSakdrikds, and Bhdsya, Tib. tr., ed. T. de 
Stcherbatskoi, BibI Buddhica, xx. [Petrograd, 1917] 7; Tara* 
natha, Gesch. des Buddhismus in Indien, tr. A. Schiefner, do. 
1869, p. 66 ; Tibetan text, do. 1868, p. 66. 

3 E. Burnouf, Introd. d Vkistoire du Buddhisms indien, 
Paris, 1846, p. 448 ; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, Petrograd, 
1860, p. 274 ; Taranatha, tr. Schiefner, p. 274. 

4 Kathdvatthu, xviii. 9, tr. S. Z. Aung and O. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Points of Controversy, London, 1915, p. 333. 

5 AbhidharTnakoiakdrUcds, p. 76 f. 

6 European sources : H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 126, Geschiedenis van het Buddkis^ne in 
Indie, 2 vols., Haarlem, 1882-84, French tr., Histoire du Boud- 
dhisme dans I’Inde, Paris, 1903, ii. 395-402 ; Burnouf, Intro- 
duction, p. 447 ; Wassilieff, Per Buddhismus, p. 222. 

7 See AbhidharmakoSavydkhyd ad i. 20. On the date of 
Kumaralabdha see H. Ui, The Vaiie^ka Philosophy, London, 
1917, pp. 43, 45. 

8 See AbhidharmakoSakarikds, p. 2. 

9 See J. Takakusu, * On the Abhidharma Literature of the 
Sarvastivadins,’ JPTS, 1904-05, p. 67, and sources quoted; 
Paramartha, ‘Life of Vasubandhu,’ Tong-pao, July 1904, pp. 
278, 290. 
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Sarnghabhadra, thought that Vasubandhu had un- 
duly sacrificed the ‘ orthodox system/ and they 
wrote purely Vaibhasika commentaries to the 
KoSa, refuting the particular views of the Sau- 
trantikas. These hooks {Sama^ajpradipa, Nydyd- 
misdrco) exist only in Chinese translations. 

There are a few references to the Sautrantikas 
in the Madhyamakavftti’^ and in Vinitadeva’s 
commentary to the NydyahinduJ^ Taranatha 
gives some information on the history of the school 
and the activity of its scholars;® and so do the 
Chinese pilgrims.-^ Some Tibetan treatises [sid- 
dhdntas), especially the Manjughosa’hdsavajrasid- 
dhdnta, explain at length the position of the 
Sautrantikas. These siddhdntas are intricate, and 
Wassilieff, who has summarized them, is not to 
blame when his statements are obscure.® Most 
fortunately, Brahmanical and Jain philosophers 
have paid attention to the theory of the origin of 
knowledge as stated by the Sautrantika school, 
and they furnish us witli the best account that we 
possess. In many cases their evidence is supported 
from Buddhist sources.® 

3. Doctrines. — It is not possible to give a 
systematic account of the doctrines of the Sau- 
trantikas. On the other hand, a mere list of the 
points referred to in our authorities would involve 
the reader in a maze of obscure technicalities. A 
few remarks will show the variety and the im- 
portance of their views. 

(1) Thought knows itself, just as a lamp renders 
itself manifest — a theory {svasamvedanaj svasam- 
vittii ^ self-consciousness ’) which* has often been 
opposed by the Indian philosophers from the days 
of the Vpanisads, and which is admitted in Bud- 
dhism by the Vijfianavadins alone, who have much 
in common with the Sautrantikas. 

(2) There is no direct perception of exterior 
objects {contra the Vaibhasikas) ; exterior objects 
are known by inference, not bv evidence. 

(3) The exterior object really exists {vastusat ) ; 
but it is an open and much debated question 
whether it possesses a form [dJcdra) of its own. 
Some Sautrantikas believe that * form ’ belongs to 
the object ; some maintain that thought ‘ imposes 
its own form on the object ’ ; others, again, as the 
result of a more delicate inquiry, adinit a com- 
promise — the semi-realistic theory of the ‘two 
halves of an egg.* 

(4) The Sautrantikas have had a certain share in 
the development of the atomistic theory. They 
say that there is no contact (sparia) between 


1 Bihl, JBuddhica, iv. [Petrograd, X913J 61, 263, 281, 418, 444, 
488, 623. 

2 Bibl Indica. Calcutta, 1908, pp. 34, 40, 69 ; see also Sarp,- 
t&n&ntarasiddh%, Tib. tr., ed. T. de Steherbatskol, Bibl, Bm^ 
dMcat xix. [1916p 

8 xaranifcha, tr. Schiefner, pp. 66, 68, 78, 271, 274 ; the Sau- 
trantikas are often reg-arded as a branch of the Sarvastivadins, 
the second branch being the Mulasarvastivadins (W. W. Eock- 
hill, Zdfe of the Buddhct^ London, 1884, p. 180), or as scions of 
the Tamra4atiyas. 

4 T* Watters, On Yuan Ohwang*8 Travels in India, London, 
1904-06, i. 210, 246, 318, 822, 320, 874, ii. 226, 286. The four 
suns of the Sautrantikas— lEumaraiabha (or oiabdha), the re- 
puted founder of the school (see Watters, ii. 226, and cf. ii. 2S6)» 
bharmatrata, Buddhadeva, and Srilabha— are frequently quoted 
in the Koia literature, 

» WassiUefE, Uc. dt, ; Kern (Gesohiedenis) has translated a 
part of the summary of WassiliefiF. 

® Madhavacbarya, SafvadarianmarftgTaJka, ch. ii., tr, A. E. 
Gough in E. E. Cowell and A. E. Gough, Tm Barva-Dariana- 
Sarjigraha : Meview of the JDiferent Sj/ste^ns of Huidu Phil- 
osophy 2 , London, 1894 ; tr. L, de la VaH4e Poussin, in Musion, 
new ser., ii. [1901] 66, 187 (notes contain references to Buddhist 
and Brahmanical sources); Haribhadra, Bf^ddariana^amuch- 
chaya, ed. L. Suali, BibL Indica, Calcutta, 1905 ; Sarmsid- 
dhdntasarp.graha, ed. P. W. Thomas and L. de la Vall4e 
Poussin, in UmioTi, new ser., iii. [1902] 408, and ed. M. 
Rangacharya, Madras, 1909, nt. i. p. 9; Brahmamtras, with 
commentaries, ii. 2, 18 ; Sdmkhymutras, i. 42, v, 77 : Jsydya- 
mtras, iv. 2, 36 ; Slokavdrttika (Ohowkhamba, Sanskrit Series), 
p. 272. 

7 See Kathdvatthu, v. 9. 


atoms ; for, as atoms have no parts, contact could 
not be contact between parts ; it would be contact 
between wholes and tlierefore would involve 
identity; a compound of atoms would not be 
larger than one atom (so far the reasoning of the 
Vijnanavadins, who deny the existence of matter). 
But there is ‘ contiguitjr * betAveen atoms — literally 
‘ there is no interval ’ (nirantaratva) between them, 
for matter is impenetrable.^ 

(5) Matter {rupa) is only ‘colour* {varna), not 
‘ shape * or ‘ figure’ {samsthdna) (conifm tlie Vaibh- 
asikas).® 

'(6) Everything is painful. Pleasant feeling 
itself is painful, as it is only attenuated pain. 

(7) Destruction has no cause : things are perish- 
able by their very nature ; they are not transitory 
{anitya), they are ‘ momentary ’ {Jcsmiika).'^ Birtii 
or production {utpdda) is ‘ existence after having 
not existed ’ {abhutvd hhdvah) ; neither the past nor 
the future exists. Pudgcda (‘soul’) and space 
{dkdka) are also mere names. 

Litbraturh. — S ee the sources quoted in the footnotes. 

L. LE LA VALLfeE POUSSIN. 

SAVARAS. — The Savarils, Saoras, or Sauras, a 
forest tribe of India, numbering r>Sii,3-J2 at the 
census of 1911, are found in largest numbers in 
Madras, the Central Provinces, the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oiidli, and Bihar and Orissa, 
The name of the tribe, poi)ularIy derived from 
Skr. kava, * a corpse,’ is interpreted by Cunningham 
to mean ‘ axe-men,’ the axe being the implement 
characteristic of foreat-dwellers. They have been 
identified with the Sabaras, who were OTouped 
with the Andhras, Pundras, Pulindas, and MClti- 
has, ‘ the most degraded classes of men, the rabble 
for the most part.’ ^ In the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudli they are rei>resented by the Soerl, 
Soirl, or Suiri.® 

As might have been expected in the case of a 
tribe dispersed over a large area of forest country, 
their environment preventing inter-communication 
between the various groups, there are considerable 
differences of belief. 

Itj Bengal the membera of the tribe In the Bankum District 
‘have become thoroughly Ilinduiscd, ami Brahnmna serve tl»em 
as prieste in the worsi»ip of the standard gmls. These Brahmans 
are received on equal terms by tht|?wr«M(*s (family priests] of 
Bagdis, Koras, Kevvats, and other low castes. In tlm 

original faith of the tribe has been less mwiilhnl by the influt-nre 
of Hindu usage. The worship of the Bi.ihuianira! deities is 
indeed gaining ground among them, hot tlie elder gods, 
Th4ni>ati, who dwells in the than or sacred grove of the village, 
and “ Bansuri or Thakur:iini, no doubt t hr ‘.same as the Womb 
thirsty she-devil revi5re(n)y the Bhui;.;U,'' <5 siiU receive offer- 
ings of goats or fowls at the hands of the elders of the eom- 
inunity. who have not vet been supplanted in their otllce by the 
professional Brahmaa.*^7 

The Soeris of the United Provinces are wor- 
shippers of Siva, Mahabir, or Ilanninan, tlte 
monkey god, Sitalll Mai, the smallpox goddess, 
and the Pahchofl Pir.® 

In Madras the tribal beliefs are of a more 
primitive kind. In the Vizagapatam District they 
worship Jakara or Loddlfi, the latter being some- 
times a generic term for the gods in a body, who 
have no regular temples, but are symbolized by a 
stone placed under a big tree. Sacrifices of goats 
are made to them when the various crops are 
ripening, and the victim must first eat food offered 

iSee Waasilieff, p. SSS; Abkidharinakoiakflrikds, i. 43 ; Sar- 
vadariana, Fr. tr. n. 77; yydyacdrttlkrt, Oahmtfca, 1907, p. 
618 ; cf. Ui, p. 26 f., and art. Atomic Thbort (Indian). 

2 Abhidha^'makoia, iv. 

8 Madhyamakvxtti, p. 231. 

* Aitar By a Bnlhma'pa, vii. 18, ed. M. Hang, Bombay, 1863, 
ii, 470 ; of. J. Muir, (Mg, Sanskrit Texts, pfc, IL [1860] p. 381 ; 
W. W, Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, i. 175. 

® W. Crooke, Tribes and Castm of iV. IF. Provinms and Oudh 
iv, 320 ff. 

6 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Mihnotogy of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 149. 

7 H. H. Eisley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 11. 244. 

8 See art. PABOimittYA. 
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to it.^ The hill Savaras fear Jalia, who in some 
villages is provided with a home under a small 
thatched shed, in which are placed images of 
household implements and requisites as well as 
figures of men, animals, birds, and the like.^ 
F. Fawcett ® remarks that J alia is sometimes male, 
sometimes female, and very malevolent, going 
from one village to another and causing death. 
The god’s shrine is provided with all sorts of 
furniture for his or her use or amusement ; goats 
are killed close by, and the blood is poured on the 
platform. Among other gods he named Kitung, 
said to be the creator, who brought the tribe to 
their present settlements; Bathu, who causes 
pains in the neck ; Dharmaboja or Lankan, * the 
one above,’ or Ayungang, the sun, who causes all 
births and is not always benevolent, sometimes 
bringing sickness ; Kanni, who is very malevolent 
and lives in big trees, those haunted by him never 
being cut down. Some of these hill deities re- 
semble the spirits of the dead. The same writer 
adds that the hadang is a mediunr, sometimes a 
woman, all to the manner born and needing no 
training, who communicates with the unseen world. 
Their gradual approximation to Hinduism is shown 
by the belief that they can gain union with the 
gods in a future life by worshipping at the Siva- 
ratri, or ‘night festival’ of Siva, at his ancient 
temple at Mehendragiri. There is no distinct 
evidence of human sacrifice like that of the Kandhs 
( 2 '.v.) ; but J. Campbell remarks that they used to 
participate in the meriah rite of the Kandhs, 
though they did not seem to attach much import- 
ance to it and readily promised to discontinue the 
practice.'* They have no commemorative sacrifices 
or feasts, those which are held being intended to 
appease evil spirits, especially those of the angry 
dead. They make offerings to the sun at the 
mango harvest, an offering of food or a small 
sacrifice when a child is bom, and an offering to 
Sattiva at the sprouting of the rice crop to secure 
a good harvest. On this occasion a stake made 
from a sacred tree is planted in the ground, the 
top of it is sharpened to a point, on which is 
impaled a live young pig or chicken, and over the 
aninial an inverted earthen pot daubed over with 
white rings is placed.® 

In the Central Provinces they worship the 
goddess Bhavani under various names and Hulha 
Deo, the young bridegroom who was killed by a 
tiger.® He is believed to dwell in the house 
kitchen. In other places Burha Deo, or Bad Raul, 
is worshipped, and, as the tribe becomes Hinduized, 
he develops into Bhairava, ‘ the terrible one,’ just 
as farther north the earth-god Bhairon is similarly 
transformed.^ Like all secluded tribes, they are 
notorious for their knowledge of sorcery, and their 
charms are specially valued by those who have to 
appease the spirits of persons who have died by 
violence. In former times, if a member of the 
family was seriously ill, they were accustomed to 
set lire to the forest, in the nope that by burning 
the small animals and insects they might pro- 
pitiate the angry gods. 

Literature.— H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1891, ii. 241 fE. ; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
Bf.W. Provinces and Oudh, do. 1896, iv. 32011. ; E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, L 258 ff., vi 304 ff. ; 
Census of India, 1901, vol. xv. pt, i. p. 177, do. 1911, vol, xii. 
pt. i, p. 64 ; Ethnographic Survey : Central Provinces, pt. iii., 

1 Cf. the test of the victim by its shivering (BC ix. pt. i. 
[1901] p. 616 ; J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, London, 1898, v. 237, 
GB'^, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 384 f.). 

2 W. Francis, Gazetteer of Vizagapatam, Madras, 1907, i. 96. 

3 JRASBo i. [1886] 242. 

4 A Personal Narr. of Thirteen Tears^ Service amongst the 
Wild THhes of Khondistan, London, 1864, p. 204. 

5 Ib, p, 269 ; for further details of the beUef in Madras see 
E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S, India, vi. 304 ff. 

6 Cf. Crooke, PR^ i. 119 f. 7 Jb. i. 108. 


Allahabad, 1907, p. 75 ff. ; A. E. Nelson, Gazetteer of Bilaspur, 
do. 1910, i. 91 ff. ; L, S. S. O'Malley, Gazetteer of Sambalpur, 
do. 1909, i. 74 ; E. A. de Brett, Gazetteer Chhattisgarh Feu- 
datory States, do. 1909, i. 210 ; J- N. Bose, JASB lix. [1890] 
289 ; T. J. Maltby and G. D. Lemam, Manual of Ganjam, 
Madras, 1882 ; R. V, Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India, London, 1916, iv. 500 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

SAVIOUR.— See Salvatioi^. 

SAVONAROLA. — i. Life. — Although we 
naturally associate Girolamo Savonarola, the 
prophet of the Italian Renaissance, with Florence, 
he was not and never regarded himself as a 
Florentine. Michele Savonarola, a Paduan scient- 
ist and man of letters, had settled at Ferrara in 
1440 as physician to the court and professor in the 
university. His son Niccolb married a Mantuan 
lady, Elena Bonacossi, by whom he had seven 
children, the martyr being the third. Girolamo 
was born on 21st Sept. 1452. The second duke of 
Ferrara, Ercole d’Este, was making his capital a 
centre of the learning and splendour of the Re- 
naissance ; but the young Savonarola, profoundly 
conscious of the evils of the time and suffering the 
pangs of unrequited love, poured out his heart in a 
canzone, De ruina mxmdi (1472), bewailing the 
perversion of the world and the corruption of the 
life which he saw around him. He set forth the 
same conviction in a small prose essay, Del Dispregio 
del Mondo, invoking the divine intervention. On 
24th April 1475 he left his home and entered the 
Dominican order at Bologna. 

*The reason,’ he wrote to his father, *thafc moves me to enter 
religion is this : first, the great misery of the world, the iniquities 
of men, the ravishing, the adultery, the pride, the idolatry, the 
cruel blasphemies ; for the age has come to such a pass that 
not one is found who acts rightly ; wherefore, many times the 
day, did I sing to myself this verse with tears ; Meu I fuge cru- 
deles terras, fuge litus avarum.* 1 

In his novice’s cell he wrote a second canzone, 
De ruina ecdesice, deploring the decay of religious 
life and the corruption of the Church, praying for 
power ‘to break those great wings’ of temporal 
and spiritual power in the hands of the wicked. 
He returned to Ferrara to preach the Lent of 
1481, but failed to impress his countrymen, and 
was transferred to the convent of San Marco in 
Florence. Lorenzo de’ Medici was then at the 
height of his power ; his rule, though there was no 
court and republican appearances were maintained, 
was a despotism in which even art and letters and 
festivities became instruments of statecraft for 
holding the people in contented servitude. The 
uncouth utterances of the new friar-preacher from 
the north were at first ignored by the cultured and 
sophisticated Florentines. Poring over the pages 
of the Hebrew prophets, himself seeing visions and 
hearing voices, Savonarola became inspired by the 
conviction that he was set by God as a watchman 
in the centre of Italy to warn her peoples and 
princes of impending doom. He first delivered his 
message at San Gimignano during the Lent of 
1485, and then, with greater power and terrible 
predictions, in the Lent of 1486 at Brescia. The 
sensation caused by the latter sermons gained him 
a better hearing on his return to Florence (whither 
he was recalled at the instance of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici), when, on the first Sunday of August 
1489, preaching on the Apocal^rpse in San Marco, 
he repeated his three conclusions : the Church 
would be scourged, then renovated, and these 
things would come quickly. In 1491 he was elected 
prior of San Marco. He stood by the deathbed of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici (April 1492) and, according to 
the disputed but still generally accepted story, 
bade him gain remission of his sins by restoring 
liberty to Florence. 

Up to this time Savonarola had based his pro- 
phecies on natural reason and the authority of the 

1 Villari and Casanova, Seelta di prediche e sarUti, p. 419. 
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Scriptures. He now began to speak openly of Ms 
visions and to lay claim to divine revelation. In 
the same year (1492), on the night of Good Friday, 
he saw * per immaginazione ' the vision of the two 
crosses — the black cross of the wrath of God in the 
midst of Rome, the golden cross of the mercy of 
God rising up over Jerusalem. In the following 
Advent (Alexander VI. having been elected pope 
under scandalous circumstances in August) he had 
‘uM altra immaginazione,’ in which Tie beheld a 
hand in heaven wielding a sword, of which the 
point was turned towards the earth. Throughout 
1492, 1493, and 1494 his sermons increased in vigour 
and fearlessness of utterance, as he denounced the 
crimes and corruption of prelates and princes, 
bidding men turn for happiness and salvation to 
‘ the simplicity and life of Christ and of the true 
Christians.’ The prelates, he declared, had not 
only destroyed the Church of God, but had made 
a Church after their own fashion — the modern 
Church, which retained only the splendour of out- 
ward ceremonies, a mere show falsely satisfying 
men, like the festivities and spectacles introduced 
by secular tyrants. His prophecies of imminent 
chastisement culminated in the sermon on the 
Deluge (Gn 6^^), delivered in the Duomo on 21st 
Sept. 1494, heralding the French invasion. The 
vision of the sword seemed fulfilled, and Savonarola 
hailed Charles vili. as the minister of God who 
should reform the Church and the world. The 
friar’s bearing in the crisis that followed the ex- 
pulsion of the Medici, the passage of the French 
through Tuscany to the conquest of Naples, and 
their precipitous retreat in the following year gave i 
him an almost unlimited power in Florence. 
Henceforth Savonarola claimed a supernatural 
sanction for his prophecies and conduct, in the 
religious and political sphere alike. From the 
pulpit he directed the reorganization of the Re- 
public with a Greater Counml, on the model of the 
Venetian constitution (‘which was given them by 
God’), and the reformation of life and conduct 
that transformed the city into a theocratic state 
with Christ as King. There were bonfires of the 
‘vanities,’ the streets echoed with processional 
hymns and chants of divine love, the children were 
organized into bands as the chosen emissaries of 
this holy time. At Ferrara the duke—- with whom 
Savonarola was in constant communication, and 
who for a while believed unreservedly in his 
prophecies — attempted a similar reformation. The 
prior of San Marco was now the central figure in 
Italy. 

‘Tell me,* he cries in one of his sermons, * ye who contradict, 
— did you ever in your times see a man preach in one city, and 
his voice run through all Italy and beyond Italy? * i 

Savonarola, while always professing absolute 
submission to the doctrines and decrees of the 
Church, now came into direct conflict, both spiritu- 
ally and politically, with the pope. Alexander, 
who had vainly attempted to silence him or induce 
him to come to Rome, finally sought to bribe him 
by the offer of a cardinal’s hat. The friar’s answer 
was a terrible course of sermons on Amos and 
Zechariah, in the Lent of 1496, openly denouncing 
the corruption of the papacy. He continued in the 
same strain, preaching on Ruth, Micah, and 
Ezekiel, during this and the earlier part of the 
following year. At the same time he was engaged, 
together with the duke of Ferrara (whose faith, 
however, was Avavering), in an intrigue for the 
return of Charles vill., m opposition to the league 
for the defence of Italy formed by the pope, 
Venice, and the duke of Milan. In June 1497 
Alexander issued a bull of excommunication against 
him. Savonarola respected the bull until Christmas 
Day, Avhen he publicly celebrated mass. Dis- 
^ Prediohe, ed. Bacoini, p. 21 f. 


regarding the advice of the Ferrarese ambassador, 
he followed this up by preaching in the Duomo on 
Septuagesima Sunday, 1498, declaring that the ex- 
communication was invalid and the pope himseljf a 
broken tool. He began to talk of the summoning 
of a Church council. When the government, 
threatened with an interdict, forbade him to preach 
again, he prepared an appeal to the princes of 
Christendom, urging them to summon this general 
council and depose the pope as a simoniacal usurper. 
A preliminaiy dispatch to Bh-anee was intercejited 
by a Milanese agent and forwarded to Rome. The 
duke of Ferrara had already dissociated himself 
from the friar’s cause. Faced by a hostile govern- 
ment in Florence itself and by the increasing 
enmity of the populace, Savonarola had now no 

S orters save a dwindling party of religious 
usiasts. Tiie abortive ordeal by fire (7th 
April 1498) precipitated the inevitable eatastroplie. 
A Franciscan of Santa Croce challenged him to 
I prove his doctrines by passing unscathed through 
the fire ; Savonarola would perhaps have ignored 
the matter (as he had done on a previous occasion), 
but his chief folloAver, Fra Domenico da Pescia, 
impetuously accepted. The affair was probably an 
organized plot, and the fiasco was so contrived as 
to excite the popular indignation still further 
against him. San Marco was stormed on the 
following day (Palm Sunday). The friar and his 
two companions— Fra Domenico da Pescia and Fra 
Silvestro Maruffi — were subjected to repeated 
tortures, and Savonarola’s depositions w^'ere falsified 
to make it appear that he confessed ‘ tliat he had 
not receiveci from God the things he preached.’ 
Finally, to conclude the prolonged martyrdom, 
papal commissioners were invited to Florence, and 
the three Dominicans were hanged and their 
bodies burned on 23rd May 1498. Savonarola’s 
calm correction of the phrase of the bishop of 
Vasonain degrading him (‘Separo te ab Ecclesia 
militante atque triumphante ’) was long remem- 
bered ; ‘ Militante, non triumphante ; hoc enim 
tuum non est.’ 

The personal character of Savonarola was un- 
questionably one of heroic sanctity. His letters to 
Ids mother and other relatives and his attitude 
towards women and children testify to his strong 
family affection and innate tenderness of disposi- 
tion. A mystic and eonb(unphiti\'e hj nature, he 
was impelled to action solely by the spirit of holy 
zeal ami the conviction that a Bjiecial mission had 
been assigned to him by God, 

‘ Zeal,’ he declares in one of his sermons, * Is nongrhfe tlw than 
an intense love in the heart of tl»e just man, wh{t*ii tlow net let 
him rest, but ever seeks to remove all that, ho soes to be 
the honour of Qod whom he vehemently loves.' i 

In his Dialogue do mritaU prop/u tirer he patheti- 
cally describes his reluctamte ti> ent<‘r the deep stja 
in his little boat, finding liimstjlf far from shore, 
yearning to return to his ceil : 

‘ All those who have known me intimately from my childhood, 
know that these things which I do at prcHcnt; are contrary and 
repugnant to my natural desire. 

His inordinate belief in his visions was due to a 
nervous and highly-struim temperament, to winch 
must likewise be ascribe(i his intolerance towards 
political opponents. This at times nmrml his 
othersvise enlightened statesmanhhip ; but nowhere 
in his career is there a trace of personal arrogance 
or self-seeking. The Ferrarese ambassador Avro be 
of him, on his first accession to poAver in Florence : 

‘ He ainis at nothing saA^e the good of all, seeking 
for union and peace.’ In religious doctrine and 
practice he remained to the last a fervent and 
rigid Roman Catliolic of the type of the medueval 
saint. As a reformer he in the successor of 
St. Peter Damian, St. Bernard, Dante, and St. 

1 Sertmni e predichSf Idortmce, 1840, p. 060. 
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Catherine of Siena, rather than a precursor of 
Luther. 

2. Works. — Savonarola’s literary works are 
closely connected with his utterances from the 
pulpit. 

‘ His religious treatises, including those in the form of epistles 
to the faithful, set forth, scientifically and more in order, the 
same ideas that are found scattered in his sermons.’! 

Savonarola appears to have usually written his 
sermons beforehand in Latin, though they were 
delivered and consequently taken down in Italian. 
His more important treatises (with the exception 
of the Beggimento e governo della cittd di Firenze) 
were first published in Latin and afterwards, for 
the sake of the unlearned, in the vernacular ; only 
in the case of the Trionfo della Croce is the Italian 
version from his own hand; he more generally 
relied on the assistance of one or other of his 
followers, such as the poet Girolamo Benivieni. 
In his shorter writings he used Italian or Latin 
according to the nature of the subject and the 
class of readers to whom they were addressed. 

(i.) Sermons. — There are 15th or early 16th cent, 
editions of ten courses of Savonarola’s sermons : 
{a) on the First Epistle of St. John (probably 
delivered in 1491) ; (6) on the Psalm Quam bonus 
Deus Israel (Advent, 1493) ; {c) on the Ark of 
Noah (mainly Lent, 1494) ; [d) on Haggai (1494*- 
95) ; (e) on the Psalms (1495) ; (/) on Job (Lent, 
1495) ; (g) on Amos and Zecbariah (Lent, 1496) ; 
(A) on Kuth and Micah (1496) ; (i) on Ezekiel 
(1496-97) ; (A) on Exodus (1498). Several sermons 
were separately printed during the preacher’s life. 
There are modern editions of (a) and (6), Sermoni e 
prediche di F. Girolamo Savonarola (Florence, 
1845, and Prato, 1846), and of (A), Frediche di F. 
Girolamo Savonarola^ ed. G. Baccini (Florence, 
1889). An excellent selection is given by Villari 
and Casanova. Though the magic of the preacher’s 
personality has passed away, and we are mainly 
dependent npon reporters (and sometimes upon an 
intermediate Latin version), enough remains to 
enable us to realize the terrible quality of Savona- 
rola’s eloquence, his apocalyptic fire and religious 
fervour, his zeal for righteousness, his fearlessness 
of men, and the profound emotion that these dis- 
courses must have stirred in his audience. 

Savonarola claims^ to have preached on four 
subjects : the truth of the faith, the simplicity of 
the Christian life as the highest wisdom, the im- 
minence of certain future events, the new govern- 
ment of Florence. Consequently he regards as 
his most significant works the four in which these 
matters are set forth in writing : the Trionfo della 
Croce, the Semplicitd della vita cristiana, the 
Dialogus de veritate prophetica, the Beggimento \ 
e governo della cittd di Firenze. 

(ii.) The De veritate Fidei in Dominicce Crucis 
triumphum, or Trionfo della Croce, the longest of 
Savonarola’s works, was completed in the summer 
of 1497. Both the Latin and Italian versions are 
by himself, the latter not being a literal transla- 
tion, hut the setting forth of the contents of the 
work in a more popular and less sclmlastic form. 
He regarded it as the supreme vindication of his 
orthodoxy. ‘From this book,’ he wrote to the 
pope, ‘it* will appear manifestly whether I ana a 
sower of heresy or of the Catholic faith.’ Starting 
from a pageant of the triumph of Christ (suggested 
probably by the carnival trionfi of the Florentines), 
he attempts in four books to show that the Christ- 
ian faith should be accepted, not only by super- 
natural revelation, but by the natural light of 
reason. Mainly Thomist in conception but more 
modern in form and treatment, it sought to give 
the Renaissance a volume of Roman Catholic 

1 Villari and Casanova, Scelta di prediche e scifti, p. iv, 

2 Reggimento . . . dellco cittd di F'irenzet ctid init. 


apologetics somewhat analogous to what Aquinas 
had given the 13th cent, with his Summa contra 
Gentiles. 

(iii.) The De simplicitate Ghristiancs Yitrn (1496) 
was written in Latin and followed by an Italian 
version by Girolamo Benivieni. ^ Here Savonarola 
defines the essence of the Christian life as the 
imitation of the life of Christ and the following 
of His teaching. Such a life is founded not on 
imagination or on natural reason alone, but on 
the grace of God which forms it, and the means 
by which it is chiefly preserved and increased p'e 
tne sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist. 
Divine grace produces simplicity of heart, from 
which proceeds simplicity in external things, 
which must, however, be always relative, accord- 
ing to a man’s state and position and his duty as a 
citizen. The end of the Christian life is man’s 
true felicity, which consists in the contemplation 
and fruition of God. We may regard this work as 
a kind of scholastic companion to the De imitatione 
Christi of Thomas k Kempis. 

(iv.) In 1495 Savonarola published^ his Com- 
pendiiim Bevelationum, an account of his principal 
visions, some of which are related with no small 
dramatic power, while others read like the mere 
phantasies of the older mediaeval seers. The 
Dialogus de veritate prophetica (1497, after the 
excommunication) is an apologia, not only for the 
previous work, but for the writer’s whole attitude 
as a prophet of renovation. Its general purport is 
that he is convinced that he is neither a deceiver 
nor himself deceived, hut that, over and above 
what he has derived from the light of reason, from 
the understanding of the Scriptures, and from the 
practice of the spiritual life, he has received a 
direct revelation from God. Among his arguments 
is the perfectly legitimate one, known to all 
students of mystical experience : these revelations 
have given him greater intensity and increased 
purity in his own spiritual life. Both the Com- 
pendium and the Dialogus appeared first in Latin 
and were followed by Italian versions not by 
Savonarola himself. 

(v.) The Trattato circa il reggimento e governo 
della cittd di Firenze was written in Italian, 
apparently in the latter part of 1497 or (as Villari 
holds) in the first months of 1498, Savonarola 
intending to produce a larger work in Latin on 
the same subject later. It is divided into three 
parts. In the first he distinguishes bet\yeen three 
forms of government: the rule of a single man 
{regno), an oligarchy {governo dealt ottimati), and 
a genuine republic of all the people {governo civile), 
the third being the form most suitable for Florence. 
The second part deals with tyranny, of which the 
worst is that of a private citizen who has become a 
tyrant. It includes a striking picture of such a 
tyrant, an imaginary portrait, but with features 
manifestly drawn from the darker side of the 
character of Lorenzo de’ Medici. The third part, 
with great insight and true statesmanship, sho\ys 
how the new form of republican government in 
Florence, with its co7isiglio grande, is to be regul- 
ated, perfected, and maintained. Such a republic, 
accompanied by moral reformation and based upon 
faith in God, will transform the city into an 
earthly paradise, in which civic liberty and true 
Christian living will be indissolubly united. 

(vi.) Minor works. — (os) Poetry. — ^The most in- 
teresting of Savonarola’s poems are the two early 
canzoni, De ruina mundi and De ruina ecclesm, 
already mentioned. The imitation of Petrarch, 
here manifested, becomes devout parody in a few 
later sonnets and canzoni. Though not by nature 
a poet, there is true lyrical exaltation in some of 
his laude, hymns sung in procession to replace the 
. profane canti carnascialeschi of the Florentines: 
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0 anima cieca, Ben mnga nmore, Jesil sommo 
confortOf Che fai qui core, and especially^ that on 
Christ as King of Florence (Viva, viva in nostro 
core, Cristo re duoe e signore), 

(h) Philosophical,— the early days of Savona- 
rola’s priorate at San Marco belong three Latin 
works : CompencUu7n philosophies naturalis, Com- 
pendium philosophies moralis, Compendium logices. 
Written for the use of friar-students, they are 
Aristotelian and Thomist in theory and treatment, 
with occasional traces of Neo-Platonic influence. 
A little later is the De divisions, ordine, ac utilitate 
omnium scientiarum, with an appended fourth 
hook on the art of poetry. Here he protests 
against the use of pagan mythology by Christian 
poets, qiiestions the spiritual utility of religious 
verse, and draws a curious contrast between the 
classical poets and the inspired prophets. 

(c) Mystical and ascetic. — A somewhat large 
number of small religious treatises were composed 
by Savonarola from 1491 down to a few days 
before his death. Particularly noteworthy are 
the Trattato della orazione mentals and the 
Trattato delV amore di J esic Cristo (both in 
Italian, 1492) ; the former inculcates inner worship 
as more fruitful and more pleasing to God than 
outward ceremonial ; the latter, a work of the 
highest spirituality, is both practical and mystical, 
a guide for the devout soul on the mystic way j the 
examples are usually from the life of the cloister, 
but they are applicable to all, the book ending in j 
a long series of contemplations moving the soul to 
the impassioned love of Jesus. Two other tracts 
(originally in Latin) which also still hold their 
place in spiritual literature are the commentary 
on the Lord’s Prayer, JSxpositio Orationis Do- 
minices,^ and that on Psalm 79 (80), Qtd regis 
Israel intends. The Solatium itineris mei (of 
uncertain date) consists of dialogues between the 
spirit and the soul, anticipating the matter of the 
Trionfo della Croce. Best known of all (partly 
from the fact of their having been republished by 
Luther) are the meditations on the Psalms Miserere 
mei Deus (60-61) and In te Domine ^eravi (30-31), 
written by Savonarola in prison a few days before 


his death. The first is purely devotional in treat- 
ment, closing in the vision of the future renova- 
tion of Zion and the writer’s oblation of himself 
as a victim upon the Cross of Christ. In the 
second, which was left xmlinished, a more personal 
note is struck ; it de])icts the struggle between 
hope and despondency in Savonarola’s own soul, 
ending with the vindication of his revelations as 
‘divine illuminations’ and the utterance of hk 
trust in the Lord and in His name. 


No complete collection of Havonarola’s letters 
has yet been edited. Borne of them are practically 
tracts, like those on the exercise of charity and on 
discretion in prayer, addressed to the friars of his 
own convent, and the beautiful epistle to the 
sisters of the third order of St. Dominic. We have 
also tender letters to his mother and members of 
his own family, letters of spiritual or political 
counsel to various persons, and correspondence on 
aftairs of Church and State, Peculiarly interest- 
ing among the last is his correspondence with the 
duke of Ferrara, throwing light not only on the 
character of the friar himself, but also on that of 
the conscience-tortured prince whom he addressed, 
and who besought him ‘ to be a good ambassador 
for us in the sight of God.’ 

Litbraturk.— P. Villari, ha Btoria di Oifnlamo Sanonarolae 
df suoi tempi, new ed., 2 vols., Florence, 1887-S8, Eng. tr. hy 
Linda Villari, Life and Times of Sawmamla, 2 vols., London, 
1888, 8rd ed- in one vol., 1899 ; A. Cappelli, Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola e notizie intamo al buo tempo, Modena, 1889; 
A. Gherardi, Nuovi documenti e Btudi intonio a Girolamo 
Savonarola\ Florence, 1887; P. Luotto, H veto Savonarola e 
il Savonarola di L. Pastor, do. 1897; P. Villari and E. 
Casanova, Seelta di prediche e SGritti di Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola con mmvi dommmti intorno alia ma vita, do. 1898 * 
E. Armstrong, * Savonarola,’ in The Cambridge Modern 
History, i. The Renaissaim, Oamhridjre, pp. 144-189: 

H. Lucas, Fra Girolamo Savonarola^ Edinlmrgh and London. 
1900 ; Sermoni e prediche di F. Girolamo Samnaroln, Florence 
1845, and Prato, 1846 ; Prediche di F, C'rtdoino r>'ttronnro/a, fd’ 
O. Bacdni, Florence, 1889 ; Il Trioi\ro della Cnm, t<L LkIovIco 
F erretti, Siena, 1809 ; Trattato circa U reggimento e ffomrno 
della cittil di Firenze, etl. Audin de Rians, Florence, 1847 : 
Pne^ip di fra Girolamo Sammrola, traUe daW anhmrafo, ®d. 
a <;uast,i, do. 1802; E. Perowne, Bavmamla: MmUmdmsm 
^ XXXI. in Latin with an 

hngUsh Translation, London, 1900. 
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SCAPEGOAT. 

Greek (W. J. Woodhoxjsb), p. 218, 1 Teutonic.— See PuEiFiOAtlOtif (Teutoniek 

Semitic (J. D. Prince), p. 221. | 


SCAPEGOAT (Greek). — The ideas and the 
ritual analogous, among the Greeks, to those 
covered by the term ‘scapegoat’ are connected 
chiefly with Athens and the festival of the Thar- 
gelia, held on the 6th and 7th of the month Thar- 
gelion (May-June).^ Originally and essentially a 
festival of thanksgiving for the early harvest, or at 
any rate agrarian in origin and scope, the Thar- 
gelia in historical times included also certain cere- 
monies of purification and perhaps of expiation, 
connected with the Phaimakoi (^ap/mKoL) ^ hereafter 
described. Those ceremonies themselves were per- 
haps originally agrarian, though their original 

1 The Thargelia is known only as an Ionian festival ; Ukewise 
a month OChargelion is not found in the calendars of Dorian or 
.^lian cities. For a definition of the word see A, Mommsen, 
FesU der Stadt Athen, p. 480. For the dates cf. Plat. Symp. 
vm. 1. 1 f., who says that Plato was born at the time of the 
Thargelia in Athens, and on the 7th of Thargelion, which was 
also the birthday of Apollo, according to the Delian legend 
(Djpg. Laert. iii. 2). Sokrates was bora on the 6th of Thar- 
gelion (the birthday of Artemis), *when the Athenians purify 
the city ’ (w, ii. 44— dLouhtl^s auuding to the Pharmakos cere- 



character had become oUscuretl and in a senne 
moralized. The two elements^ or strain.H of ritual, 
whether or not springing from the same agrarian 
stock, were kept so far distinct as to fall on separ- 
ate days. On the 6th, after sacrifice of a ram to 
Demeter Chloe (‘of green thingn’) on the Akro- 
polis, the city was ‘cleansed’ by tlm proce-snion, 
expulsion, and perliaps ultimate stoning and burn- 
ing, of the Pharmakoi ; on the 7th cereal olferings 
of various kinds were brought to Apollo, these 
‘ firstfruits,’ giving their name to the 
whole series of celebrations. 

The earliest connected account of this ritual of 
cleansing is given by Istros {3rd cent. B.O.). He 
says ; 

*At Athens they used to lead forth («^iljyov, perhaps a ritual 
term) two men to be purifications for the city (Ka^apo-ta rn? 
iroAewy) at the Thargelia, one for the men, and the other for the 
women.* i 


^ gives a legend of a certain Pharmaktis, 
who, having stolen libation-cups from Apollo’s 
temple, was caught and stoned to death by the 
1 See Harpokrat. s.v. ct Hesych. sm. 

KaSapnjptot, -/rspiKaSaCpovrc^ tAv ttSkti'S whi’r^? the 

last words may he due to misunderstanding. But apparent 
parallels (e,g., vn. xix. 2 1) would wggOHfc that sometimes 
a woman really may have been among the victim, -i. 
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‘companions of Achilles ’ ; of this the ceremony at 
the Thargelia was, he says, an ‘ imitation ' (d^oyat- 
jx'fifiara),'^ Hence it would appear that at the Thar- 
gelia two unfortunates were actually stoned to 
death, or that at least a show was made of stoning 
them, as the concluding act of a ritual procession. 
An earlier allusion to the Pharmakoi, in the 
speech, attributed to Lysias, against Andokides for 
impiety (date, 399 B.C.), contains no direct state- 
ment as to their violent death ; but this may be 
due to the speaker’s wish to confine himself to ritual 
terms — which of course may mean much more than 
they say.*^ Nor is the ultimate fate of the Phar- 
makoi made any clearer in the account of Hella- 
dios (3rd cent. A.D.),® who tells us that it was the 
custom in Athens to lead in procession two Phar- 
makoi with a view to purification [Trpbs Kadapfibp 
dyopLivovs), the one intended for the men having a 
string of black figs about his neck, while the one 
intended for the women wore white figs ,* they were 
also called by the mysterious title Xv^dKxoL. He 
adds that this ceremony was meant to ward off 
plague, and gives a legend of the usual type to 
account for it.'^ 

Only the very latest authorities assert in so 
many words that the Pharmakoi were slain.® Of 
these latest accounts the most detailed is that 
given by Tzetzes (A.D. 1150).® He says: 

‘ The Pharmakos was a purification of this sort of old. If by 
God’s wrath a visitation fell upon a communitj"— famine or pes- 
tilence or other ill— they led forth to sacrifice the ugliest of 
them all for a cleansing and medicine for the suffering city.’ 
And, setting the sacrifice in the fit place, they gave him cheese 
in his hand, and barley-cake and figs ; and, having smitten 
him seven times on his genitals with squills, wild figs, and other 
wild things, they finally burned him with fire, with faggots of 
forest trees, and the ashes they scattered to the sea and the 
winds, a purification of the suffering city.’ 

Tzetzes proceeds to quote illustrative extracts from 
the Iambic poet Hipponax of Ephesos (540 B.C.), 
who is thus embodied as our easiest authority in 
our latest. Hipponax writes as he does by way 
of pointing insult at his enemy Boupalos,® express- 
ing the hope that Boupalos may share the fate of 
a l^harmakos ; he is alluding to a familiar ritual 
in vogue either at Ephesos or at Kolophon. It is 
quite perverse to say that his phrases are * all comic 
or rhetorical curses’ invoking ‘an^ obsolete and 
imaginative punishment ’ on his victim.® 

It seems, then, that both in the cities of Ionia and in Athens, 
at some time or other, there was consummated, either annually 
or at intervals, a ritual man-slaying of human sacrifice, i.e. a 
public religious rite involving and centring m the taking of 
human life, apparently by stoning. ‘ In the hi^ory of religion 
there are many strange contradictions ; and the bondage oi 

iThe term dirotiiiLTiiuLra can mean (1) a ‘reproduction,’ 
death-scene and all; (2) a ‘make-believe’ or piece of pl^- 
acting. I^othing can fairly be based upon its use here, by 
asserting the one sense to the exclusion of the other. ^ 

2 Lysias, vi. 108: vvv XPV vofu^eiv nuatpayi^vovs Kai 
airaWaTTOfJievovs ’AvSokCSov ttjv ttoKiv KadaCpeiv koX aTToStov^p- 
rrela-dat, Kal SapfiaKOV avoirifiTreiv koX aXiTtipwo arr^arrecrdM, 
U ev TovTuv otr6s k<rTi.v. The speech, though perhaps not by 
Lvsias, is by a contemporary. The passage quo^ is de^nh^ 
by G. Murray, Rise of the Greek JEpic^^ p. 327, as ‘comic abuse . 

3 See Phot. Bibl. p. 534. , 

4 Phot. JBibl. 279, p. 634, Bekk. : to 3* KaPapa-iov rovro yaifiiKtav 

v6(r<ov dirOTpomaffiios V, XajSbv ti>v dpx^v afo ’AvSptJyew tov 
Kptjtos, of) reevnicoTOs ev rais ’A^Tjvais irapavOftcos -njy 
€vbo- 7 j(rav ot ’Adr]VaLOL v6(roP, Kal eKpareir to e0os aet. Kaffacpeiv TTfv 
irdXiv TOiy 6apju,aK0i?. .... / jl ' 

5 Of. Suid. ii. 2, p. 1423 : ^app.aKovs tov? SijM.oo't^ Tp€<po/a€»'ov5, 
ot eKdeaipov rds irdXeis T« iavrSiv <j>6v(p. 

6 Chiliad, v. 726f. , , . ^ 

7 rS>v Trdvrtov daopSorepov ^yov toy irpoy Ovariav | ety KaBappyv 
Kal (}>dpp,aKov TrdXetoy r^y voaodays. The phrase 

indicates the purpose in the mind ; it does not mean as if for 
sacrifice.* Diiring the ceremony a certain special stmm was 
played on the flutes (cf. Hesych. s.v. KpaScvs vpyoi’ vopov rLva 
eiravXovcrt roty e/cTre/xiropeVoty <^app,aKoty, icpoSaiy icat 0pto<,s 

HippStiiierelore. is the ptogentoi of *X.oarinir*'’a 
word <(.apfia/c<(c as, like its eqmvalent J- 

ourrent tern of abuse and contempt in Attao Greek, 
Aiistoph. Ban. 732 : oWn irporov \ 

iy, and Eq. 1406. These usages throw no light 

upon the ritual. 

9Mun-ay, p. 327. 


ancient ritual is often stronger than the strongest civiIi 2 Jng 
inslhict of the most progressive race.’l It is obvious that the 
establishment of this as a fact for Athens would gravely affect 
our general view of Attic culture. To dispute the applicability 
of the term ‘ sacrifice ’ here (as, e.g., Harrison, Proleg. p. 103 ; 

‘ it was not really a sacrifice in our modern sense at all . . . not 
a sacrifice in the sense of an offering Made to appease an 
angry God ’) seems to the present writer to be quite beside the 
mark. 'V^o can say w'hat exactly was the mental attitude of 
the participants in the ritual ? Yet upon that question the defi- 
nition must ultimately turn. For us the real point is simply 
this — Was human life annually taken, at Athens, as parii of 
public State ritual ? No ‘ misunderstanding of the gist of the 
ceremony ’ (i&.) can be invoked to defeat this question of fact 
or to cloud the issue. "Whether the evidence is sufficient in 
amount and quality to enable us to answer it one way or the 
other is, of course, an entirely different matter. 

That at some time in the history of Attica sacri- 
fice of human victims at the Thargelia was in 
vogue as an element of the national religious cycle 
is beyond serious dispute. Whether the practice 
survived as a periodical rite as late as the 5th 
cent. B.C. is a question generally answered upon 
purely subjective grounds by appeal to a priori 
ideas of what is appropriate to Fericlean Athens, 
rather than in the light of the facts of tradition, 
i.e. the extant literary evidence. Consequently, 
neither this nor the general phenomenon of human 
sacrifice in Greece at large in historical times is 
treated very honestly ; so that it seems necessary 
here to review the salient facts. 

Eecorded instance of the offering of human life in Athens 
belongs to the time when Epimenides was ‘ purifying Attica by 
human blood ’ after the Kyloneian massacre, and a youth 
named Kratinos voluntarily gave himself for his country (vrrep 
TMff Bperj/apev-n^); his friend Aristodemos * also devoted himself 
to death, and so the calamities of the land were stayed. » 
Again, lust before the battle of Salamis, three Persian prisoners 
of high rank, nephews of Xerxes himself, were brought to 
Themistokles, and the prophet Euphrantides ‘ bade him sacn- 
fice them all to Dionysos Omestes (Cannibal), for so would there 
be deliverance and victory for Greece. Themistokles was 
horrified at the prophet’s strange and monstrous pronounce- 
ment ; but, as is generally the case in great crises and times of 
difficulty, the multitude, pinning its faith to irrational rather 
than rational methods, invoked the god vrith one voice, 
and bringing the captives to the altar insisted upon the sacri- 
fice being consummated as the prophet had directed,* 4 
That * m the fifth century, such sacrifices, even as a des^r- 
ate expedient in great danger, revolted Attic feeling, ot which 
we can take JSschylus and Euripides as safe interpreters,’ » is a 
dictum somewhat hard to reconcile with the surprising fre- 
quency with which Euripides avails himself of just this motive 
of the bloody sacrifice of a noble youth or maiden— once at 
least apparently quite gratuitously® — and stiU harder to recon- 
cile with the repeated deliberate and oflScial acts of cold- 
blooded ferocity which stain the pages of Athenian history 
during that century.’ When Plutarch, in his account of me 
battle of Leuktra, describes the searchings of heart of the 
leaders of the Theban ar my (371 B.O.), by reason of the vision of 

1 CGS iv. 275. ® Athen. Deipn. xiii. 7a ^ 

s Diog. Laert. i. 110 has a somewhat different account : ot 
ttjv alrCav eiTrecv (se. Epimenides) TotJ Aotpov TO KvXwvetor ayos, 
oTjjttaiVovra ttjv diraWayqv’ Kal 3ta rovro dTroSavetyV 5vo vew/as, 
Kpartvov Kal K-njcrt/Siov, ical kv0"qyai. rijv a-vp^iopay. Imat Ime 
sacrifice was voluntary (according to the account mven by 
Athenseus) does not alter its chars^er ; theoretically, every 
victim was supposed to offer itself willingly. ^ 

4 Plut. Themist. 13, Arist. 9, Pelopid. 21. This narrative. 
Plutarch observes, is from Phanias (Phainias)of Lesbos, ‘a man 
not unversed in letters and philosophy.' The general modern 
attitude towards it is reflected by Grote, who remarks (Hist, of 
Greece, new ed., London, 1884, iv, 479) that ‘it is pleasing to 
find sufficient ground for rejecting it.* The incident is, on the 
contrary, as well vouched for as almost any deteil 
history that depends upon purely literary authority. Of. the 
burying alive in the Forum Boarium at Rome, after the battle 
of Cannae, of a'Qallus et Galla, Graecus et Graeca* (Livy, 
xxii. 57), and the sacrifice of 300 prisoners to Zeus Itbomatas by 
Aristomenea (Clem. Alex. Protrep. 36). 

5 CGS iv 277 

BE.g., Makaria (Berakledd.') ; Iphigeneia (Iph. in Anl.)\ 
Ohthonia (Hr«cAt^.); Polyxena (Hec.) ; Menoikeus (PW). 
It is possible that the sacrifice of Makana was the poet s own 
invention, independent of tradition ; cf. A. Lan^, The World of 
Homer, London, 1910, p. 210 : ‘ This enables him to please an 
Ionian audience by introducing their favourite incident, the 
sacrifice of a princess : Attic traditions harp eternally on this 
un-Homeric horror ’ (speaking of the poet of the Cyprta), and 
p. 211 : ‘the Ionian author of the CypHa cannot deny himself 
an allusion to human sacrifice * ; see also p. 279. 

7 E.g., iEginaCIhuc. ii. 27, iv. 57); Skione (ib. v. 32); Mdos 
1 (ih V 116) The sole example of compunction and mercy, 
in Vegard to Mitylene (ih. iii. 36), is dealt with remarkable 
I length by Thucydides precisely because of its ranty. 
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Pelopidas, which seemed to point to the sacrifice of an ‘auburn 
virjfin’ as the price of victory, that will prove nothing for 
Athens, but at best is evidence only for the culture of Pelo- 
pidas himself and certain of his colleagues,^ In the dialogue 
MinoSy attributed to Plato, the speaker declares that human 
sacrifice is in vogue among barbarians, but is considered 
‘ illegal and unholy * by the Greeks 2— though he is fain to con- 
fess that it still survived on Mt. Lykaion and at Halos in Thes- 
saly. 3 When JEschylus calls human sacrifice avo/io?,4 or 
Euripides calls it ovx o<rios,5 that proves little enough for 
average Greek sentiment at normal temperature and nothing at 
all for Greek practice at fever heat. For ‘ it is a marked feature 
of the evolution of Greek religion that the lower and more em- 
bryonic forms of faith survive through the ages by the side of 
the higher and more developed.' 6 

It is clear enough that, in the popular conception, the gods 
were little more than the bestowers of physical and material 
goods, the guardians of herds, of crops, and of human increase, 
and that the primarj’’ purpose of worship lay in the mere 
instinct of social preservation. The higher thought which found 
literary expression moves upon a plane widely removed from 
the conceptions and religious practices of the people as a 
whole. In some respects, indeed, the religious history of the 
time exhibits obvious symptoms of retrogression and a resurg- 
ence here and there of what may be called the underlying 
primeval religious magma ; s.p., it is only in the 3rd cent. B.c. 
that we get the extended use of magic tablets, the so-called 
Defixionum Tabellce^ or leaden plates of spells or curses, by 
means of which the life of a man’s enemy was devoted to 
destruction by nailing down his name.7 

We may agree, therefore, with the conclusion 
that ^such sacrifices may have survived in the 
Greek world sporadically,® or as an expedient in a 
great crisis, far on into the Hellenistic period,’® 
and even later ; but we must repudiate the 
demand that by one means or another the 
Athenians must be certificated as having emanci- 
pated themselves from such practices a long time 
in advance of the rest of the Greeks. It is at any 
rate impossible to pitch upon any particular date 
as marking the time after which a literal perform- 
ance of the Pharmakos rite is unthinkable for 
Athens ; certainly such date would not fall within 
the 5bh century B.c. The fate of the six generals 

1 Pint. Pelop, 21 ; Polysen. ii. 3. 8. The solution of the di- 
lemma by the apparition of the mare and chestnut filly was, of 
course, a happy thought on the part of Pelopidas and his 
prophet Theokritos. The arguments purporting to be those of 
the Theban war council are an invention of tne amiable and 
humane Plutarch himself (though Hurray, p. 831, seems to 
regard the narrative as an authentic record of what actually 
passed). The story is rather different in Plat. AmaU Ncmr* 

2 See § 316 0 : ijiutv ijJkv ov j/<5^os l<rr\v avfpMrrovs ttXA* 

av^triop . . . Kttl /u,Tj OTt /3dpj3apot avOptatroi v6(ioi^ 

vptovrai, dA\d Kal oi iv rp Avxiat^ oCrot koX oc tov ’A, 0djStaVTOS 
eKyoPotota^ OvarCa^ 9vov<rt.v*EKk(imi omr^s. Of- Flut. ffT, 38 
(Orchomenos). 

3 Of. Plut.^ QtKgst gr. 89 ; Paus. vxii. xxxviii, 7: yoAinr^a^ 

pjovr}<ra.L Se ov pot ra h ttjv Qvcrtav pSit ijv, ix^na Si «9 cx«t Kat ws' 
iaxep ii dpx>5s— the reluctance of Pausanias to speak of it seems 
to indicate that the sacrifice was still in vogue in his day 
(c. A. I). 170). For Halos see Herod, vii. 197, whpe note the 
expression Kcudapj^ov noi^vpivtov ’Axatwv e< deoirpoirCov 

*Ad<ipairrat rhy AtdAov koI jjteKKovrttiv ptvBvetv. It SOOms fairly 
clear (though Farnell [€GS i. 94] is doubtful) that this sacrifice, 
without any pretence, was in vogue in 480 B.O., or at any rate 
that Herodotus thought so- 

4 Agam. 168. ® Xpk. in Taur* 466. 

6L, E. Farnell, The JSigher Aepeets of Greek Bdigion, 
London, 1912, p, 6, 

7 For specimens see E. S- Roberts and E- A. Gardner, Introd. 
to Greek epigraphy, Cambridge, 1887-1905, il 520. The oldest 
and most numerous of these plates come from Attioi*. The 
Greek term from these Dirce is KardSeoruot. 

8 Unless he is simply copying some older authority, we learn 
from Ovid that in his time the old rite in all its naked horror 
was still annually observed at Abdera (a colony of Klazomenai) 
— IWs, 467 : * Aut te devoveat certis Abdera diebus, 1 Saxaque 
devotum grandine plura petant,’ on which the schol. says: 
* Mos erat in Abdera civitate singulis annis homines immolari 
pro peccatisoivium, sedprius septem diebus excommunicari, ut 
sic omnium peccata solus haberet.’ Of. Strabo, p. 683 (of a 
promontory near Kourlon in Cyprus): a<h* ptm-ovart tovs 
atj>ap.eVoTf9 row j3a>iJiov rov 'AirdAA.wvos — apparently a similar 
ritual then still in use. 

9 OGS IV. 277. 

10 Of. Lactant, de Biv. Imt. i. 21 : *apud Oyprios humanam 
hostiam Jovi Teuorus immolavit, idque sacfificium posteris 
tradidit, quod est nuper, Hadriano iraperaiite, sublatum’ ; and 
cf. Paus. vni. xxxviii. 7 (quoted above), 

11 Of. E, Rohde, PByck&t, Tubingen, 1907, ii, 78, note 2: 
‘Gegen die bestimmten Zeugnisse konnen Erwagungen allge- 
meiner Art niohts ausrichten’; cf, Murray, p. 31: °Practwjes 
that to us seem like the scarce credible stories of a remote past 
were to the fifth-century Athenian possibilities and even 
dangers. 


who saved Athens at Arginusai (406 B.c.), only to 
be swept to their doom by the ‘ burst of mournful 
and vindictive feeling’^ following the Apatouria 
festival, on the part of a jieople wdiich cried out 
that it was ‘ monstrous if the Demos shall not be 
allowed to do as it likes,’ is a measure of what in 
moments of excitement the Athenian populace 
was capable of doing. ^ 

There is ground for drawing a distinction be- 
tween what may be called the normal annual ritual 
of the Pharmakos and exceptional occasions of its 
use. Neglect or ignorance of this distinction has 
affected the ancient accounts, as is apparent in the 
two versions of the scapegoat ritual in use at 
Massilia (a colony of Pliokaia). According to 
Lactantius, a pauper was induced to ‘ sell ’ himself 
for the purpose, and, having been fed at public 
cost a full year upon specially selected diet, was, 
on a great day, conducted through the town and 
finally stoned to death by the people, outside the 
walls.® The account of Servius, copied from 
Petronius, represents the ceremony, not as an 
annual lustration, but as exceptionally used in time 
of plague.^ So Tzetzes, whether it be the Athenian 
rite that he has in mind or only that of the Ionian 
cities, speaks of it as occasional and as applied in 
times of plague, famine, or other visitation.® 
Similarly the schol. on Aristoph. 1136 says ; 

‘The Athenians used to feed up certain veiy ill-favoured and 
worthless creatures, and in time of national calamity— pesLil- 
ence, I mean, or such like— used to sacrifice them, by way of 
getting cleansed from the defilement. 

It seems that the divergence here noted may be 
best explained by supposing that, apart from the 
regular annual purification, extraordinary occa- 
sions of public calamity, especially of plague or 
famine, may have led to repetitions of the cere- 
mony or to its performance at the due date with 
special solemnity — that is to say, with a reversion 
for the nonce to the full primitive savage ritual 
which in normal times was replaced by a fiction or 
simulation, as is so frequent in the history of 
religious practice.'^ Such recrudescence of primi- 
tive barbarism is a familiar phenomenon.® 

1 Grote, vii 487. 

2 Xen. HelL i. 7. 12 : rh Si vXif&or i0Sa tlvat, «l /xif rts 

idaret rov Sppov repdrTUV 3 dv Of, Grot®, v!i, 449 ; 

‘ “ Ces pfcrcs dc famUIe aont capabhia do tout” - the wordn, 

understood in a far more awful wnsc . . . sum up tlu- moral ot 
this melancholy proceeding at Athens.’ 

3 I^ct. Idac. ComtmnL in SttiL ThdK x. 798 : * Luwtrare 
civitatem hunmna hostia Gallims mos cst. Nam alitpiis de 
egentlssimis prouciebatur praemus. ut se ad hoe vendesvt, <|ui 
anno toto puulicis sumptibus alebatur puriorihus dbi», deniiiue 
certo et aollemni die per totam civitatem ductus cx urbe extra 
pomeria saxis occidebatur a populo/ 

4Serv. on Verg. Jin. Ui. 57: ‘Nam Maffsiltenses quotiens 
pestilentia iaborabant, unus se ex pauperibus offerebat alendus 
anno integro publicis sumptibus et purioribuH ribis. Hie post ea 
ornatua verbenis et vestihus sacris circumtlucebatur per toiam 
civitatem omn cxecrationibua, ut in imum redderenfc mala 
totius civitatis, et sic proiiciebatur (praccipitfabatur, Nfep- 
hanu$)i hoc autem in Petronlo lectum mV The temis 
qwtiens md anno integro are clearly nmtually irreconcilable. 

® Chiliad. V. 726 f. : oSv ktphe «ir€ kotpm drt koI ^kd^m 

dkko. 

6 €rpc<^ov ydp rtvai ’A9r}V(uot ktav dyevvti^ Kal axp koL 

ev Kcttp^ crvp4K>p5.9 rtvo^ iirek9ovcn]B r§ icraAci, kotpov kiyta p 
TOtovTOV Ttvos, eOvovTOVTOv^ ivma rou fcaSapBip'ot row fwacrjaaro?’ 
oOv «al irr(Av6pa4ov KoBdppara. 

7 Of. Serv. on .Verg. Jin. ii. 116 : ‘sciendum in sacris simulata 
pro veris accipL’ 

8 Of. CGB ii. 442 : ‘ Where the view prevailed that the animal 

took the place of the human life, we can believe that- in ttnws 
of great peril the latter miglit actually be offered as the more 
real and acceptable sacrifice ’ ; G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion^ New York, 1912, p. 62 : * Like most manifestations of 
early religion, they (the Oracles) throve upon human terror : 
the more blind the terror the stronger became their hold. In 
such an atmosphere the lowest and moat beastlike elements of 
humanity tended to come to the front ; ami religion no doubt 
as a rule joined with them in drowning the voice of criticism 
and of civilization, that is, of reason and of mercy. When 
really frightened the oracle generally fell back on some remedy 
full of pam and Mood/ Cf idut. Qitmt gr. 26 ; the Aimdne?s, 
when they lived in the Oirrhaian plain, stoned iheir king to 
death in time of drought, in obedience t<i an no doubt 

that of Delphi. 
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This would help to explain the peculiarity that the Athenian 
ceremony is never described as one belonging to a remote pre- 
historic past, as a piece of barbarism later eradicated, or at 
least ameliorated, under conditions which formed the matter of a 
sacred story, such as that told about Artemis Triklaria at Patrai,i 
or Artemis of Brauron, upon w’hich Euripides wrote a play. 
We could still imagine that such amelioration, as the outcome 
of a slowly developing sense of humanity and justice, did come 
about as a matter of use and wont under normal circumstances. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the Greek communities 
— and this is true of them not merely in the political sense — 
were ever in a condition of unstable equilibrium. How easily 
these old horrors could blaze up afresh is well illustrated by the 
way m which Apollonios of Tyana hounded on the populace of 
whesos to stone to death an old blear-eyed beggar, making out 
that he was the embodied plague-demon which vexed the city.2 
Even in Athens in the 5th cent. b.o. it was still possible seriously 
to propose the expulsion of the foremost man in the State, on 
account of his descent from one who had been guilty of sacrilege 
nearly two hundred years previously .3 

Some have thought to save, as it were, the 
credit of Athens hy imagining that only criminals 
already condemned to death for their crimes were 
taken for the fatal r61e of the Pharmakos."* For 
this idea, as applied to Athens, there is not a 
particle of evidence in the tradition, which insists, 
characteristically, not upon the moral depravity, 
hut upon the physical deformity, of the victims ; ® 
they are chosen not for their badness, but for their 
ugliness. 

That in some places a condemned criminal was used as a 
Pharmakos is very true. Thus in Rhodes annually, on the 6th 
of their month Metageitnion, a man was sacrificed to Kronos. 
A criminal who had been publicly condemned to death was 
reserved for the anniversary of the Kronia. Then he was led 
outside the ^ates, in face of the image of Aristoboule, and was 
filled with wine and so slain.® A further development is found 
at Leukas. From the famous crag Leukatas the Leukadiana 
used annually to hurl a criminal into the sea as a scapegoat. 
To break his fall, he was fastened about with feathers and live i 
birds, and small boats waited below in order co pick him up, if ; 
he survived, and to carry him beyond the frontier. This took 
place at the time of a sacrifice to Apollo, who had a sanctuary 
at that spot. This was a mitigation, probably, of an earlier 
custom of actually drowning the scapegoat. 7 An example of 
still further developed amelioration of the rite was the ceremony 
annually performed at Chairorieia both by the chief magistrate 
at the Town Hall and by each head of a family in his own house, 
and once duly performed by Plutarch himself, who describes 
it.8 It was called the ‘ expulsion of hunger ’ (/3ovAt/utov efeXown?), 
and Plutarch speaks of it as an * ancestral sacrifice * (Ovcria. 
jrarptoy)- A slave Was ceremonially beaten with rods of agnus 
castus and then driven forth with the formula ; * Out with 
hunger, in with wealth and health.’ At Delphi the ritual, 
recurring every ninth year, which Plutarch characterizes as a 
‘ sacrifice with admixture of purification,’ 9 connected with the 


1 Paus. vn. xix. 2. 2 philostr. Vit. Ap. iv. 10 f. 

3 Thuc. i. 127 ; cf. Aristoph. Bq. 446, 

4 Of. CGS ii. 439 : ‘ Two human KoBapixara, being probably 
criminals, were sacrificed in a sort of reli^ous execution.’ 
This was written in 1896. In 1907 (ib. iv. 276) Farnell rightly 
sees that ‘ we cannot apologize for them [the contemporaries of 
Perikles and Demosthenes] by saying that, like the Rhodians, 
they reserved their worst criminals for this fate and merely 
condemned to a religious death those who deseiwed a secular.’ 
See also Harrison, p. 104 : * Civilized Athens had its barathron : 
why should civilized Athens shrink from annually utilizing 
two vicious and already condemned criminals to “ purify the 
c% ” ? ’ 

0 Of. Tzetzes, Chiliad, v. 726 f. : twv iiAvr<ovafiop(b6T€pov ^ov ; 
schol. in Aristoph. Eq. 1136 : \iav ayeweiy Kai a.^rja-rovi ; 
schol. in Aristoph. Man. 733 : tous ^avA.ovs koX iropa tt)? 
eTri.povK€vofjLevov^, * victims of nature’s malice.’ At Massilia the 
scapegoat, being ‘ aliquis de egentissimis (unus ex pauperibus),’ 
was clearly not necessarily a condemned criminal. 

6 Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 54 : e^uero . . . ai'Spwiros tw Kpovw. 

& Stj cttI TTokit KpaTTjcrav «0os eva yap twv ewt 6avdr<^ 

KaraKpi.d4vr<i)V fUxP(- p4v twv KpoWwv cruveixov, ivcTTaar}^ 
Se ryj^ eopTTjff rrpoayayovTe^ roy dvdpcoTrov e^ia m/Xtoy dvrtKpv^ roy 
’Apto'TO/SovX'i)? eSovff, otvou noTCtrayre^ etr^aTTOv. Aristoboule is 
probably Artemis. \^at happened if there was no convenient 
criminal ? Were there Rhodian analogues to the argument used 
to Athenian juries in order to secure a conviction? (cf. 
Aristoph. Eq. 1359 f. ; Lysias, xxvii. 1)^ 

7 Strabo, p. 452 : Bi Kal irarptov Tot9 AevxaStot.? Kar ivtavrhv 

ev rg Ova-Cc^ tov ’AttoAAidvos airb rrjs cieoirn? piirreia-dat nva r^v 
€v aiTtat? ovTOiv aTrorpoTrijs ktX. Of. the custom else- 

where of throwing every year a young man into the sea, with 
the words, * Be thou our offscouring ’ (Trept^^/aa ypuiy yevov) ; 
see Suid. and Phot. s.v. Hepi^Tjpa (locality not given). ^ The 
word TrepCyj/rjfxa occurs in 1 Co 4^3 : a,? Trepixaeapjaara tov Koa-fiov 
4yey'^6T)IJLev, Trdvrcov Trepii^/ij/Aa, where it is rendered ‘ ofifscour- 
ing ’ in AV and RV. 

8 Qumst. Conv. vi. 8. 

9 Qucest. gr. 12 : fjLvpt.ypAvy]v rtvd KoBapfi^ Ova-iav, 


use of an image or puppet (‘irat.BtKoy aSoiAov), called after 
Charila, is an example of the Pharmakos ceremony in its most 
attenuated form. 

The significance of the Pharmakos ritual was 
probably not so much that of vicarious piacular 
sacrifice — of expiation or pardon for the sins of the 
communitj^ at the price of a human life — as the 
more primitive belief that the Pharmakos was a 
real sin-carrier, whose death purged the com- 
munity of its sins and misfortunes by virtue of 
magical transference in a literal and quasi- 
mechanical way. Combined wfith this, however, 
in the inconsistent and illogical manner character- 
istic of religious thought and procedure, is a 
function of the Pharmakos in which he acts as an 
incarnation of the vegetation-power. Hence he is 
decked out with fruits of the soil, and chastised 
with stimulating herbs and branches, and finally 
put to death in order to impregnate the soil with 
his magically fructifying ashes. ^ Possibly the 
sacrifice to Demeter Chloe with which the Thar- 
gelia opened at Athens on the 6th of the month 
indicates that originally the Pharmakos incarnated 
the primitive earth-goddess, who once demanded 
human victims in Greece, and to whom the cereal 
otierings of the Thargelia perhaps belonged before 
Apollo came on the scene. It has also been sug- 
gested that the human victims at the Thargelia 
more particularly masqueraded as spirits of fig- 
trees, and that the strings of black and white figs 
hung about their necks were an imitation of the 
process of caprification or artificial fertilization of 
cultivated fig-trees by hanging strips of wild figs 
among the branches.^ The ceremony, as regards 
this detail, was therefore one of imitative magic, 
to assist the fertilization of the fig-trees.® 

LiTBRATtrRE.-~V. Stengfel, ‘Die angeblichen Menschenopfer 
bei der Thargelien in Athen,’ in uhrmes, xxii. [1887] 86 f.; 
J. Toepffer, ‘ Thargeliengebrauche,’ in Rheinisches Museum^ 
xliii. [l^S] 142 f. (repub. in Beitrdge zur griech. AUertumswias.y 
Berlin, 1897) ; A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im 
Altertum, Leipzig, 1898 ; M. P. Nilsson, Griech. Feste von 
religibser Bedeuiung^ do. 1906 ; CGS^ Oxford, 1907, iv. ; J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion^ Cam- 
bridge, 1908 ; G. Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic^, Oxford, 
1911 (Appendix A) ; ffBS, pt. vi. The Scapegoat, London, 1913 ; 
F. Schwenn, Eie Menschenopfer bei den Griecken und Rbmem 
{RVV, voL XV. pk 3), Giessen, n.d. [1918?]. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

SCAPEGOAT (Semitic). — In the Pentateuch 
(Lv 16) it is stated that on the day of expiation 
Aaron, the high-priest, was commanded to enter 
the sanctuary after purifying himself and putting 
on the sacred vestments. Two goats were chosen 
as a sacrifice for sin, a young Wllock for a sin- 
ofiering, and a ram for a burnt-offering. The two 
goats were placed before Jahweh at the entrance 
of the tabernacle. The high-priest cast lots upon 
the two goats, one lot for Jahweh and the other 
for the scapegoat, which was allotted to the demon 
Azazel (n.'y.). The goat upon which the lot for 
Jahw4h fell was sacrificed at once as a sin-offering 
along with the bullock and the ram. The high- 
priest, placing his hands on the head of the living 
goat, confessed over it all the sins of Israel, which 
were in this manner transmitted to the animal- A 
special messenger was deputed to lead away the 
goat into the desert, where it was abandoned to 
the demon Azazel. Both the high-priest and the 

1 Hence Farnell {CGS iv. 2S1) would explain the sstiological 
legend given by Istros, of the stealing of Apollo’s cups by 
Pharmakos and his atoning, as an indication that the Phar* 
makos (perhaps in some of the Ionian cities) was, previous to 
his immolation, treated as an incarnation of the god and 
carried his emblems. The story of the ugly iEsop, who was 
accused of stealing temple treasures at Delphi, and was thrown 
from the rock Hj’ampeia (Plut. 557b), wjll probably be a reflex 
of the same ritual. 

2 ‘ Though it must be confessed,* remarks Frazer, GB®, pt. vt 
The Scapegoat, p. 259, ‘ that the ancient writers who describe 
the Greek custom appear to regard it merely as a purification 
of the city and not at all as a mode of fertilizing fig-trees,’ 

3 See W. R. Paton, ‘ The <bappaKoC and the Story of the Fall.’ 
in RA, 4th ser., ix. [1907] 55 f. 
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person whose duty it was to lead away the scape- 
goat were enjoined to purify themselves after the 
rite of transmission. It is interesting to note in 
this connexion that a similar usage was followed 
with birds at the purification of a leper. If the 
leprous pustules had disappeared from the patient, 
the priest took two birds, one of which was killed 
and its blood poured into a vessel over running 
water. The patient was sprinkled with the blood 
of the dead bird. The living bird, however, after 
being soaked in the blood of the dead bird and in 
this manner infected with the disease, was set at 
liberty *out of the city into the open fields’ (Lv 14®^). 

It should be noted in connexion with the symptoms of leprosy 
that the disappearance of the pustules is very common at the 
beginning of the malady. The initial hypersemia tends to 
diminish and to remain latent until the ultimate attack of the 
leprous fever-— sometimes a year later than the first appearance 
— when the pustules reappear more violently than in the first 
stages of the disease. It is probable that this fact was not 
known to the ancient Hebrews, and that they regarded the 
frequently long disappearance of the leprous symptoms as the 
result of the rites just described. The subsequent development 
of the disease was no doubt looked upon as a fresh attack. 

These species of transmission rites were not con- 
fined to the Semitic peoples. The western Irish 
still believe, that whooping-cough may be 
diverted by passing the patient three times under 
the belly of an ass, and that certain fevers may be 
cured by carrying the patient three times round a 
special kind of tree, m these instances, of course, 
the triple repetition is due to the belief in the 
Trinity, in whose name the act is always done.^ 
The disease in each case is thought to be trans- 
mitted from the patient to the ass or to the tree. 
In the same way, children with measles or scarlet 
fever are often given a kitten to play with, in the 
belief that the animal will contract the malady 
and thus remove it from the sufferer. 

That sin and disease were closely allied in the 
minds of the ancient Semites has been fully shown 
in the artt. God (Assyro-Babylonian) and Jjisease 
AND Medicine (Assyro-Babylonian), so that the 
parallel seems to be perfect between the Semitic 
ideas of transmission and those of the Celtic Irish. 
Such a natural primitive conception, however, does 
not imply any connexion between peoples of such 
different origin who may have held it. 

A highly interesting question as to the existence 
of a rite similar to that of the scapegoat among 
the Assyro-Babylonians has been discussed techni- 
cally by the present writer in several articles.^ 

The following inscription seems to indicate a 
belief in a species of transmission rite : 

‘ Ea, the king of the abyss, speaks to his son Marduk : Go my 
son. Marduk. The plague has seized the man. Take thou the 
mdS-^ul-dub’ba. Place its head upon his head. Chase the 
plague from the presence of the king, the son of his god [=the 
patient]. May Ms saliva run freely in his mouth. May this 
king be clean ; may he be without spot. The man shall no 
longer know the plague. May it go forth from his body,* 8 
The expression mM-duhduh-ha really means * the 
horned animal which alleviates pain’ and seems 
to point to a belief that a living scapegoat was 
actually employed in very much the same manner 
as appears in the Hebrew sources. The idea that 
the mdS’jul-dub-ha was a living animal has been 
called in question by Fossey,^ who adduces certain 
passages which we may now cite. 

In Zimmern’s Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der hah. 
Religion, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 122, the following 
interesting passage appears : 

‘ Then with clean purifications thou shalt purify the king. 
As soon aa thou shalt have finished the purification, th ou shalt 

1 The usual formula after the invocation is : ‘ Good-moraing 
to you boar-tree bush. Good-morning to you. I come for to 
leave the heart-fever with you/ 

^JAOSxm. [1900] 1-22; JA, July 1903, pp, 133-166, with 
contradictory notes by 0. Fossey, the reply to which is published 
in AJSL XX. [1904] 173-181. 

8 Paul Haupt, AhkaMsche und Sum&riiche K&ilschrifttexU, 
Leipzig, 1881-82, no. 12, lines 34--43. 

^ jI, July 1903, p. 143, note 2, 


make them [the patients] go forth out of the door. Then with 
the 7 nd&-xulduppil, with the mdS-gibillH, with the sheep of life, 
with the copper of strength, with the skin of the great bull, and 
with seed-corn thou shalt cleanse the palace [—the house].’ 
Here it will be noted that the patients are brought 
out of the house and the dwelling is purified by 
various means, among which the mdS-xulduppit 
and the lu-tida, ‘ the sheep of life,’ or perhaps ‘ the 
living sheep,’ play the principal part. It is certainly 
significant to find the m<U, or animal, of the torch 
mentioned among these means of purification, as 
flame was a recognized purifying agent. We are 
forced to conclude, owing to the presence of the 
Sumerian word mdJ, ‘ a horned animal,’ that all 
these words were originally names of certain kinds 
of horned animals which were primitively used in 
a ceremony like that of the Hebrew scapegoat. 
When, therefore, we read the phrase cited above, 
‘ place its head [that of the md5-§ul-d%ih’ba\ on the 
patient’s head,’ the conclusion seems unavoidable 
that this was distinctly a ceremony of transmission. 
A strikingly analogous passage in IV. Bawl. 26, 
no. 6, 22 If. is too significant to be ignored : 

‘ The urigu [a sort of horned animal] has been given for his 
[the patient’s] life ; the head of the urvp.f, has been given for 
the head of the man ; the neck of the urigu has been given 
for the neck of the man ; the breast of the urigu has been given 
for the breast of the man.* 

This passage plainly shows that an urigu (probably 
—md§, ‘horned animal’) might serve vicariously 
for the life of a man, and the parts of the animal 
are enumerated one by one with the corresponding 
parts of the man. 

An important point in this connexion is now to 
be observed. Fossey compared the Sumerian word 
md§’§ul‘duh-ha ( = Semitic md^-xuUlupp'd) with 
gi$~xul-duh-ha, which occurs in another passage, 
undoubtedly as the name of an implement probably 
used in a purification ceremony. This gU-xul-duh- 
ha is not the mdi’^ul-duh’^ha, although it may 
have been used in the same manner. A flood of 
light is thrown upon the difficulty by the passage 
in IV. Rawl. 21, no. 1, 28-28, an inscription giving 
directions how to avert evil, which reads: ‘in 
order to avert anything eviL the m(U-()uL-duh-ha 
is set up in the door- way.’ Here is the key to the 
whole difficulty. In this passage and in the 
passage just cited from Zimmern tlie unM-^uUduh- 
ha is an image of the original horned animal which 
alleviates pain and is probably identical with the 
urigu whose parts were to correspond with the 
parts of the patient and whose life was given for 
the life of the man. Zimmern’s ‘ living ^leep ’ or 
‘ sheep of life ’ was probably an image of the same 
sort. 

In other words, the appearance of the mdS-^ud- 
duh~ha in Zimmern as a probable implement of 
purification is merely a development of the original 
force of the indA-^ul-duh-ha seen in the passage in 
Haupt, no. 12, p. 30 ft*. In the primitive rite the 
horned animal was a live creature endowed witli 
malevolent powers. It might, however, by the 
use of the proper incantations, be made to carry 
away disease. This was done, in the one instance, 
by driving away the evil influence from the patient 
and, in the other case, by first bringing it into 
contact with the patient and then driving it away. 
It may be supposed that in the course of time the 
practical difficulty of procuring a live animal for 
the ceremony gave rise to the use of an image of 
the original ’animal which was employed ritually 
in the manner just indicated. In short, the horned 
animals were malevolent in so far as they repre- 
sented disease, but might be turned to a benevolent 
use by the power of the incantation for their expul- 
sion. Hence the pregnant expression arose, mdi- 
gul~duh-ha:=i ^ horned animal which assuages 
evil or pain.* 

A further instance of transmission among the 
Babylonians is seen in the following passage : 
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* Place the gazelle which ranges the plain before Shamash [the 
sun-god]. Give the how to the king, the son of his god [the 
patient]. ^ When he shall go forth from the house of purification, 
let him kill the gazelle before Shamash. When the king draws 
the bow against the gazelle, may the fatal affliction ... the 
impure malady, the sorcery, everything w'hich causes evil, every 
ailment which at the rising of the sun was in his body go far 
forth from his body like the flight of the arrow.* i 

To sum up on this point, the facts relating to 
the^ transmission rites among the Assyro-Baby- 
lonians are as follows. The inscriptions in Haupt, 
no. 12, deal most plainly with the destruction and 
expulsion of certain horned creatures which are 
equivalent in eftect to the evil demons. They are 
sent forth to an nnclean place. Then follows the 
inscription of the md§-gul-d%ih-ba^ which is to be 
sought by Marduk and its head placed against the 
head of the patient, after which the patient is to 
recover. Then follows the reverse, describing the 
bowshot which shoots away into the gazelle the 
malady of the patient. How are "we to conclude 
otherwise than to suppose that the Babylonians, 
like the Hebrews, had a well-defined transmission 
ceremony similar to the Biblical rite described 
above ? 

Litbratubb.— -S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. DyiSTELEY Prince. 

SCARABS. — The scarab is one of the most 
characteristic productions of ancient Egyptian art, 
and one of the best-known. Scarabs take much 
the same place in the art of Egypt as coins do in 
the art of Greece or as the netsuM and the tsuba 
(sword-guard) do in that of Japan. We cannot, it 
is true, claim exactly the same specialized position 
for the study of the scarab as we can for that of 
the coin, but nevertheless the two are analogous. 
Egypt had no coinage, and her artists found in the 
fabrication and decoration of the scarab the same 
scope for the exercise of their ingenuity and 
felicity of design in ‘ small art^ as the Greek and 
the modern do in their coin or the Japanese in his 
netsuM and tsvJba. The scarab has a further, a 
religious, interest. Its rel^ious signification makes 
it as important a relic of Egyptian religion as it is 
of art. And, like the coin, though not to so great 
an extent, it has a historical value. 

Stated simpl the scarab is, properly speaking, 
a seal made in the form of a certain religious 
amulet, the figure of the sacred beetle, Qxscarabo&us, 
the Ateuchus sacer,^ as entomologists call it. But 
by no means every scarab was a seal. It was only 
during the second period of the development of the 
scarab that most specimens were intended to be 
seals as well as amulets. Later it became, as it 
was originally, almost invariably an amulet only, 
but still retained in most cases the old seal-base, 
with its inscription or design like that of a seal. 
Later still images of the insect pure and simple, 
without inscription, became common again. ^ 

Egyptian seals were not from the beginning 
made in the form of scarabs. It was not till the 
beginning of the Xllth dynasty that the fashion 
became general of having one’s seal, in the form of 
the sacred beetle, strung on a ring, string, or 
necklace. The oldest Egyptian seals were gener- 
ally, though not invariably, cylinders, meant to 
roll over the sealing-clay like their congeners in 
Babylonia and Assyria. Later, under the Vlth 
dynasty, the ‘ button-seal,’ a form apparently in- 
troduced from the iEgean islands and Crete, 
became popular, and from this was developed the 
scarab-seal. Actual scarab-beetles had been oc- 
casionally buried with the dead as early as the 
pre-dynastic period.® Little uninscrihed images of 

1 JA, July 1903, p. 143, lines 14-21. 

2 See art. Charms and Amtjlbts (Egyptian), vol. iii. p. 4^. 
Scarabs were often made in the likeness of other allied species, 
such as Sc. vensrahiliSf other genera such as Catharmis, 
Cop-riSf Gymnopleurus, and Hyp»elogema (Petrie, Scarcd}8t 

p.6). 

8 Petrie, p. 2. 


the scarab, usually made of blue glazed steatite or 
of ivory, had been buried with the dead under or 
even before the Vlth dynasty, and doubtless were 
worn by the living as amulets. Under the Vlth 
dynasty the seal, in itself in some sort an amulet, 
since it bore the name of the owner — and all 
students of simple magic know how magically 
important his name is in the mind of primitive 
man ^ — became combined with this particular amu- 
let, at any rate in the case of kings. Under the 
Xllth dynasty private persons chose to have their 
seals made in the form of the little scarab-amulet 
instead of the simple ‘ button ’ or rosette. Its form 
was convenient for the purpose : the oval base on 
which it stood was well-adapted for seal-design ; 
and the name derived added protection from being 
inscribed on the sacred object. 

I. Popularity of the scarab. — Under the Xllth 
dynasty most scarab-inscriptions are names and 
titles, whether royal or private, and the scarabs 
are real seals, of hard stone or faience, intended for 
use as such. When no inscription appears, the 
base is usually adorned with a spiral or other 
linear design of .dEgean origin, often combined with 
plant motives and very beautiful, which was very 
soon used as a seal too for ordinary purposes when 
no name was necessary. These seals were worn 
by the living and buried with the dead. Towards 
the end of the Middle Kingdom, however, more 
urely amuletic scarabs began to appear. They 
ore designs of religious or semi-religious import, 
lucky symbols, etc., and one can see that they 
could be regarded as amulets only, though they were 
still used on occasion as seals. If amulets pure and 
simple, it was evident that their material need not 
always be so durable as that necessary for real seals ; 
so faience and a composition ware became more 
common than hard stone for their fabrication 
under the XVIIIth dynasty. This was the time of 
the great manufacture of the scarab. So far it bad 
been, if not exactly an object de luxe intended for 
the use only of kings and great persons, at any 
rate not a common object in the possession of 
everybody. But under the XVIIIth dynasty it 
was vulgarized. Millions of cheap scarabs were 
made of blue and green glazed steatite or faience, 
which any fellah could string round his neck and 
use as a seal, if it did not break in the process. 
We admire their colours now, when these have 
survived the centuries, and give high prices for 
them, but to the XVIIIth dynasty Egyptian they 
were the commonest objects, and probably of no 
more value than picture postcards are now. The 
present writer uses the word advisedly. The 
scarab was now the picture postcard of the ordinary 
Egyptian. If he went to some well-known shrine 
to pray, to some religious fair, or molid, as his 
modern descendant would call it, he brought away 
his cheap memento, his picture postcard, his 
‘ present from Margate,’ in the shape of a scarab. 
Did he go to Kamak, he took home a scarab with 
an inscription on it — ‘Good is the coming to 
Epetesut —which may almost literally be trans- 
lated as * A present from Kamak.’ The virtues of 
the god of Kamak and Thebes are celebrated on 
thousands of scarabs: ‘Amen is strong to help,’ 

‘ Fear not ; Amen is near,’ and so forth. Nor did 
Ptah of Memphis yield in popularity to Amen, at 
any rate in the north ; and a little later, under 
the XIXth dynasty, when Egyptian snobbery 
exalted the Memphite god, to whom the new 
northern dynasty was more especially bound to 
pray, the pilgrim could buy at Memphis as good a 
scarab, advertising the virtues of Ptan, as he could 
one advertising Amen at the rival shrines of 
Thebes. Most of the scarabs that we have were 
the property of the ‘man in the street.’ Pos- 
i See art. Nambs (Primitive). 
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sessors of fine blue scarabs with the name of 
Thothnies III. or Raineses li. on them are wont to 
believe that their treasures were once the property 
of the kings whose names they bear. What 
millions they must have possessed ! A few of the 
scarabs in our chief collections may have been 
(some, from the circumstances of their discovery, 
are known to have been) actual royal possessions, 
but the old Egyptian liked to have his king’s 
name on his scarab as much as anything else, just 
as the modern British person likes to have pictures 
of the King and Queen in his home. But, just as 
Queen Victoria’s was a name universally venerated, 
and her portrait appeared among the possessions of 
high and low, so with the Egyptian was the name 
of Thothmes III. one to conjure with, and that 
speaking literally. Its magical virtue was obvious, 
and so it appeared on scarabs innumerable ; it was 
the most popular of all scarab-inscriptions, and 
that not only during the king’s own long life, but 
for centuries after his death, so that it is now the 
commonest of scarab legends. Almost half the 
royal scarabs in existence are of Thothmes III. and 
of one or two later kinglets who aped his throne- 
name * Men-kheper-ra,’ Scarabs bearing this name 
alone are as many in number as all those bearing 
the names of all the rest of the kings of Egypt. 
And Phoenicians, understanding nothing of its 
meaning, went on putting his name on the imita- 
tion scarabs which they made for the Greek and 
Italian market a thousand years after his death. 

2 . Decadence and disappearance. — It is impos- 
sible to say much more of the popular scarab of 
the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, to recount 
any of the innumerable variations of inscription 
and design that are found on them: wishes for 
children, for a good wife or husband, glorification 
of gods, scenes of the king, as leader of his people, 
offering to the gods, and so on ad infinitum ; the 
naost cursory examination of any good collection 
in one of our museums will show their infinite 
variety. One of the most characteristic forms of 
the later XVIIIth dynasty is a picture postcard 
pure and simple, or rather a cheap popular medal. 
Thousands of this peculiar type were no doubt 
made ; now we possess but a few specimens, which 
are regarded as very valuable varieties. We refer 
to the large scarabs of Amenhetep iii., with their 
proclamatory inscriptions announcing his marriage 
with Queen Tii, his slaying of lions and wild bulls, 
etc. These were issued and were acquired by his 
loyal subjects just as a popular medal commemora- 
ting a royal marriage might be now. But all 
scarabs were not of course of this popular cast, and 
we have many beautiful specimens which were 
undoubtedly made for pei*sons of taste and state, 
even for the royal household itself. Still, even in 
the best of them, the old beauty of the true seal- 
scarabs of the Xllth dynasty has gone, and, when 
we come to certain cheap scarabs of the XIXth 
dynasty, which were cast in a mould instead of cut 
or modelled by hand, we see decadence fully setting 
in, from which not even the manufacture of some 
really very pretty specimens by the archaizing 
artists of the XXVth and XXVIth dynasties can 
save the scarab. Then the Mediterranean com- 
merce of the 7th and 6 th centuries B.c. took the 
scarab abroad into all lands: Naukratite Greeks 
made it in its cheapest form, and Phoenicians 
peddled it to Sardinian savages ; the Greek artists 
took it up and made very^ beautiful Greek scarabs, 
with purely Greek intaglio designs, in hard stone, 
to be used^ as seals ; Etruscans acquired them as 
part of their borrowed raiment of civilization ; like 
Greek vases, they were ‘the proper thing’ to 
possess, and ‘ all the best people ’ in Etruria used 
them. And then, whether because they had 
become too common and the outer foreigners 


thought too much of them or not, they suddenly 
lost their charm for their originators. With the 
coming of the Persian the seal-scarab absolutely 
disappears. Under the Ptolemies stone scarabs are 
still made, but without the characteristic seal-base ; 
they are amulets only, and, as one of the quaint 
conceits of the beast-worshippers of the Nile, they 
end grotesquely and pitifully under the Romans. 
The scarab is practically no longer made at all,^ 
and the figure of the scarahcens appears only in 
company with absurd cock-headed demons wearing 
Roman uniform on Gnostic gems or furnishes a 
telling image either of reprobation or of com- 
parison to early Christian apologists. For the 
religious importance of the scaQ'ahm'iis was as great 
as, or greater than, ever, and to this we must now 
return. 

3 . Religious importance. — What was the religi- 
ous idea of the scarab? The scarab-beetle, Ateu^ 
cJms sacer^ was the emblem of Khepera or Kheperi, 
the self-begetting, self-creating sun-god, originally 
a jirimeval Nilote deity distinct from the sun-god, 
Ra, or Re*, of Heliopolis.^ The name Kheperi 
means ‘he who becomes (or creates),’ from the verb 
khoper, ‘to become (or create),’ written with the 
scarab hieroglyph. The insect itself was called 
kheproT, a form of the same word, which seems to 
have had also the meaning of ‘ rolling,’ ‘ the roller.’ 
The peculiar habits of the scarab-beetle seemed (as 
Apion, quoted by Pliny, said) to the indigenous 
Nilotes to typify the movement of the sun, which 
appeared to be rolled across the sky like the ball of 
dung which the beetle rolled along the ground. 
The beetle therefore became the emblem of the 
sun-god holding the solar disk, as tlie beetle holds 
his dung-ball. And, further, out of the ball of 
I dung, according to the erroneous popular belief, 
came the little scarahmi when their time came to 
be born. This is an erroneous idea, because, as 
the great French naturalist, J. Henri Fabre, has 
shown, ^ the dung-ball of the scarab-beetle is in- 
tended to be his food, and has nothing to do witli 
the pear-shaped ball, never seen above ground, in 
which the female lays her eggs, thus providing 
food for the larva when it is hatched. The Egyp- 
tians appear to have had no idea of the meta- 
morphosis of the insect, and thought that the 
scarab issued from the egg as a fully-formed beetle. 
The fact that the round dung-ball is made only by 
the male beetle was also not known ; there seemed 
to he no difference between the sexes, and so the 
scarab was supposed to be male only, and to create 
his offspring without the intervention of a female. 
This seeim d to typify the idea that the sun-god 
was self-creating. 

* Since it was avroycnf?, the scarab was also /itovoy«nf?, and in 

Horapollo^ we find it cited as the symbol of This 

idea, connected with the fact that the scarab lays only one egg, 
was taken by Christian writers to allow of the scarab being 
spoken of as a type of Christ, the “ only-begotten ” son of God, 
and we even find Our Lord described as ** the good Scarab,” or 
as God’s Scarab.” ’ 5 ‘ Scarabcem in cnm . . . Bonus Scara- 
bceus qui clamavit e li^no are phrases used of Our Lord by St. 
Ambrose in his exposition of St. Luke’s Gospel.’ ‘ It may be 
questioned whether this was not a slight misunderstanding, 
and whether the word Movoyemis means in the case of Our Lord 
quite the same thing as it does in Horapollo with regard to the 
scarab ; he seems to use it rather in the sense of “ born of one 
sole person,” in this case the male scarab, without the inter- 
vention of a female.’ 7 

The idea of personal resurrection was also asso- 
ciated with the scarab in late times. The old 
Egyptians had no such idea. 

* It was a new life in the Underworld that, they hoped, was 
assured to the dead man by the placing over his heart of a 
stone image of the Scarabsaus-beetle, type and emblem of life 


I The latest known is one of Antoninus Pius, in the Louvre. 
3 See art Egyptian Ebuoion, § 39, 

3 Souvenirs entomologiques. Pans, 1879-1912, v, 1-85. 

4i. 10. 

6 Hall, Qutalogybe of Egyptian Scarabs, vol. I, p. xviii. 

6 Budge, The Mummy, p. 23:1, note 1. 7 Hall, loo, ciL 
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ever renewing itself unaided, as its race seemed to beget itself 
unaided and to spring in multitude from the revolving ball, 
fosterer of their life as the revolving sun-ball fostered the life of 
man. So they prayed that with the help of the Scarab over his 
heart the dead man might find just judgment in the “ Hall of 
Double Truth,” that the Powers of the Underworld might not be 
hostile to him and that the result of the Weighingof his Heart in 
the presence of the Guardian of the Balance might be satisfactory. 
In the latter days of Egypt this hope of just judgment and 
renewed life in the Underworld seems to have been confused with 
a foreign idea (perhaps of Indian origin ?) of renewed life upon 
this earth, ^ which in fact was confounded by the Christians 
with their idea of the resurrection of the actual body at the 
Last Day.*l 

4. The heart-scarab. — The heart-scarabs, in- 
tended as amulets for the protection of the dead, 
were usually larger in size than the ordinary seal- 
scarahs, which were primarily intended as amulets 
for the living, though, of course, constantly buried 
with the dead. They were emblems of the pro- 
tecting power of the living sun. In the under 
world the sun also shone, the dead sun, Osiris, and 
it is only on the large heart-scarabs of compara- 
tively late times that his figure appears. On the 
scarabs of the living he is never seen. 

‘ The supposed relation of the Scarab to the heart of a man 
does not seem very clear to us. Perhaps the heart, as the seat 
of life, was regarded as specially connected with the Creator 
god Khepera and his emblem the Scarab, the symbol of 
“coming-into-being” and of existence generally. In any case, 
the Scarab was ritually connected with some of the more 
important chapters of the Book of the Dead, which were 
believed to save the life of the dead man in the next world, 
notably the all-embracing chapter Ixiv., which was the quin^ 
essence of all the magical protective formulae. The rubric of 
this chapter and of chapters xxx. and xxxb. prescribe that it 
shall be said over a Scarab of basalt or green stone, set in an 
electrum or gold mount or rim, which shall be placed on the 
heart of a man, after the ceremony of the ** Opening of the 
Mouth” has been performed. This Heart-Scarab, one side of 
which was sometimes fashioned in the form of a heart, was 
usually placed over the place of the heart, on the breast of the 
mummy. ’2 

Its ^een colour is probably an allusion to the 
green dnng-ball of the beetle. A typical specimen 
of an early heart-scarab of this kind is that of 
King Sebekemsaf , of the Xlllth or XVIIth dynasty 
(cj. 1800 B.O.), which is in the British Museum.^ 
It is a green jasper scarab, f in. long, with domed 
back and human face, set in a gold ^inth, rounded 
at one end, and If ins. long. The legs of the 
scarab are represented in relief, splayed out on 
the surface of the gold plinth. On the base and 
■sides of the latter are beaten in sentences from 
ch, XXXB. of the BooA of th& Dead : 

* To be said over his mouth as an incantation : “My heart of 
my mother, my heart of my mother, my heart of my existences, 
may naught stand up to bear witness as an enemy against me 
before the judges.” MEade over the king Sebekemsaf, justified.’ 

In accordance with a superstition peculiar to the 
Old and Middle Kingdoms, the legs of the bird- 
hieroglyphs are omitted, so that they should not 
run away from the amulet and so impair the 
efficacy of the inscription. The providing of the 
scarab with a human face is a peculiarity of the 
Middle Kingdom. This face developed under 
the XVIIIth dynasty into the negro-head which is 
seen at the back of many scaraboids of that time. 

In later times the h.^Qxt-searab(Bus, not unusually 
made of faience, is often inlaid in varions colours. 
Sometimes the figure of the scarab disappeared 
altogether, and it became an amulet entirely in 
the shape of a heart, possibly with a human head, 
and with, cut upon it, a representation of the 
hennu-hirdij the sacred crane of Ka of Heliopolis, 
which was regarded as ‘ the soul of Kheperi ’ after 
the union of the solar cults. Under the Suites, 
and even earlier, the heart-scarab was often given 
detachable wings, fastened with thread, and .some- 
times we see it in the centre of a pylon-shaped 
pectoral, placed on the breast of the mummy. 

We have already said that at a late period we 
also meet with a small scarab purely amuletic in 

1 Hall, p. xviii f. 2 jj. p. xix f. 

3 No. 7876 ; Hall, no. 211. 
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character and without inscription of any kind, as 
it has no base on which to put it. Instead of the 
base is a small ring for suspension. 

* In a very interesting set of amulets in the British Museum, 
exhibited exactly as they were found, we find that this hase-iess 
Scarab was put over the throat of the mummy, while a seal- 
Scarab with base was placed with a model signet-ring (all are 
made of faience) below its left shoulder, the shoulder over 
which the scribe usually carried, slung, his writing materials.’ 1 

Monstrous forms of the scarab sometimes occur 
in late times, purely amuletic and without the 
seal-base like those just described. An instance 
is the hull-headed scarab, usually made of hsema- 
tite. This was connected with the moon-god 
! Khons, as Horapollo says.® Horapollo speaks of 
the ordinary scarab of Kheperi as ‘having the 
form of a cat,’ and also mentions a single-horned 
scarab sacred to Thoth. The latter, as Petrie says,® 
is no doubt the long- beaked Sypselogenia, its beak 
being compared with that of the ibis, the sacred 
bird of Thoth. The present writer does not know 
of any monstrous ibis-headed or cat-lieaded 
scarabs, though the former is by no means incon- 
ceivable. It is difficult to see any resemblance 
between the ordinary scarabceus and a cat. 

The scarab is often figured in the Book of the 
Deadf and sometimes Kheperi appears there as a 
beetle-headed man. Gigantic stone scarabcei were 
sometimes set up in the temi>les. There are two 
(one of remarkable size, hut uninscrihed) in the 
British Museum, and one with a long inscription 
on its Mgh pedestal was found at Karnak by 
Georges Legrain. In Gnostic iconography the 
scarab often a^^pears. 

5. Modifications of the scarab. — We thus see 
how it was that the small amulets representing 
this very sacred object were early adopted as seals 
on account of their convenient size and material, 
as well as their magical power ; how the two 
aspects of the scarab are inextricably intermingled ; 
and how it is difficult to treat apart the scarab- 
seal and the scarab-amulet, with the result that 
the pure signet of non-scarahoid form, such as the 
ring, the button-seal, and the cylinder, appears in 
a comprehensive catalogue like that of the British 
Museum collection of seals and scarabs at one end 
of the scale, with at the other the heart-amulet, 
which has nothing of the seal (or even sometimes 
of the scarab, except implicitly) about it. The 
two are connected by the scarab, in its double 
capacity as seal and amulet, and by its modifica- 
tions, such as the ‘scaraboid,’ with scarab-like 
form and inscribed base, but with back either 
plain or cut or impressed in various forms like 
that of the head of a negro, a cynoeephalous ape, 
and so forth ; by the ‘ cowroid,^ which is a cross 
between a scaraboid and a bead of lentoid shape, 
originally made in the form of a cowry-shell (but 
afterwards losing all trace of this original) and 
inscribed on its flat base in the same way as the 
scarab ; and by the ‘ plaque,’ which has lost all 
trace of the scaraboid form and is merely a plaque- 
shaped amulet developed from the flat bead and 
inscribed in the same manner as the seal-scarabs, 
usually on both sides. 

* Various combinations of the Scaraboid and the Plaque are 
met with. All these derivatives of the Scarab partake of the 
nature of beads, as also does the Scarab itself to a great extent, 
since all are perforated for stringing, and, when worn as 
amulete, were usually strung with beads on necklaces, etc. . . . 
"Vriien intended not to be strung as a bead, but, as was often 
the case, to be mounted as the bezel of a signet-ring, the Scarab 
or Plaque was still always perforated, and was secured to the 
ring by means of a metal wire passing through the perforation.’ 3 

Much light was thrown on the popular use of 
the scarab as an ornament of the living, strung on' 

1 Hall, p. XX. 2 i. 10. 3 p. 3. 

4 Oddly enough, it was occasionally confused with another 
beetle, the 'apshait, which had an unlucky significance. 

5 Hall, p. vii f. There is the exception of the small late un- 
inscribed scarabs with a suspension ring beneath, instead of a 
perforation (see above, § 4). 
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necklaces, etc., by the discovery of hundreds of 
small necldaces of scarabs and beads of faience in 
the dust-heaps of the temple of Queen Hatshepsut 
atDeir el-Bahri, in Western Thebes. They were 
the poor offerings of the fellahln at the shrine of 
Hathor, which the queen annexed to the great 
temple which she built in honour of Amen. These, 
when damaged or broken, or when the shrine 
became too full of them, were thrown out by the 
sacristans chiefly into the deserted courts of the 
ancient funerary temple of King Mentubetep close 
by, used in Hatshepsut’s time as a dust-heap, where 
they were found during the excavations of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in 1903-07.^ Nearly all are of 
XVlIIth dynasty date, and Deir el-Bahri has been 
one of the most fruitful sources of the tine blue 
scarabs of HatshepsuFs reign that are to be seen 
in our collections. 

6 . Material and colouring. — This brings us back 
to the artistic interest of the scarab. *As the 
gem and coin are microcosms of Greek art, so 
the scarab is a microcosm of the art of Egypt.’® 
On some scarabs we see miniatures, whether good 
or bad, of the great scenes sculptured on the temple- 
walls, executed within the compass of an oval 
space half an inch long. On others cheap and 
inferior artists produced only the roughest of 
scenes, the rudest of hieroglypfis. 

‘To trace the development of the scarab and its ornaments 
from the elaborately conventionalized scenes of the Xllth 
dynasty with their beautiful spiral patterns or the finely cut 
legends of their priestly or official owners, through the fine 
designs of the XVIIIth dynasty to the delicately glazed pale blue 
faience amulets of the XXVI th, is one of the most interesting 
studies in the whole realm of ancient art.' s 


The first and always the most generally used 
material for the making of scarab-seals was 
steatite or steaschist, a grey schistose stone 
(silicate of magnesium) resembling, but not so 
soft as, soapstone. This when used for scarabs 
was usually glazed, generally either blue or green. 
Faience appears under the Xllth dynasty, and was 
generally used from the time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty. Under the XIXth the faience scarabs of 
the cheapest kind were often cast in moulds, with 
disastrous eflect, A fine deep blue glaze was used 
under the Vlth-XIIth dynasties. A delicate blue 
glaze at the beginning of the XVIIIth d;^nasty 
gave way to the brilliant blue of the reign of 
Hatshepsut and the beginning of that of Thotlimes 
III. During his reign green became the fashion 
and persisted under" the XIXth, though blue is 
often found. In later times green was usual, until 
under the Suites a delicate light-blue glaze took 
its place. The preservation of the colour is more 
usual on faience than on steatite scarabs. On the 
latter it has often disappeared or has turned 
brown. On faience, when tixe colour goes, blue 
usually turns white. A homogeneous hard blue 
paste, usually light-blue, was also used under the 
Xllth and XVIIIth dynasties, and a soft paste, 
also light-blue, was very common under tlie 
XXVIth. Hard stones of the finest kinds were 


used from the Xllth to the XIXth dynasty. 
Amethyst was the most usual in the earlier period, 
and the amethyst scarabs of the Xllth dynasty 
often have a gold plate on the base, on which the 
inscription was engraved. Usually, however, this 
plate has disappeared, or was never fixed, so that 
the acara^ have no inscription, tho\igh amethyst 
scarabs with inscriptions cut directly on the base 
are not unknown. The beautiful light-blue feld- 
spar ^yas also used at this time, as well as 
haematite, carnelian, green jasper, crystal, quartz 
(sometimes ^zed blue), lapis-lazuli, and obsidian. 
Under the XVIIIth dynasty carnelian was the 

iHall, in E. Kaville and H. E. Hall, m XltA Dynasty 
Temple at De%r el^BahaH, London, 1907-XS, i. 17, fit 13. 

2 Hall, Catalogue qf Egyp, SoarabSf vol. i, p. xxiv. 

3 Ib. 


favourite stone, though it was used more for 
cowroids than for scarabs proper. Bright yellow 
jasper followed at the end of the dynasty, and 
under the XIXth dynasty red jasper, red feldspar, 
carnelian, sard, and red stones generally, were in 
fashion, as also were crystal and chalcedony, and 
even jade (for heart-scarabs), but less commonly. 
Malachite and turquoise scarabs are very rare. 
Under the later dynasties lapis-lazuli supplanted 
all the others for small scarabs, and granite, 
diorite, and basalt were all used for the large 
heart-scarabs, as well as a stone usually called 
‘ green basalt,’ which is not a true basalt, and is 
called by Petrie^ ‘durite.’ This was common at 
all periods for heart-scarabs, but was rarely 
used for the small scarabs. Metal scarabs are 
rare, though we may well suppose that they were 
often made of gold, especially under the Xllth 
and XVIIIth dynasties ; and the splendid find of 
XIITth dynasty jewellery at Dashur includes 
golden scarabs splendidly inlaid with lapis, feld- 
spar, and carnelian. Silver is so perishable that a 
silver scarab would be a great rarity. Bronze 
scarabs are usually Ptolemaic or Boman, rarely 
XXth dynasty. Blue glass scarabs are known 
under the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties ; they 
are often small and rudely cut, obviously of the 
cheapest description. Amber scarabs are very 
rare, but there is one of the Middle Kingdom in 
the British Museum.® The material is very perish- 
able. Wood occurs under the Xllth dynasty, but 
is very rare. Ivory was also rarely used ; the 
small amuletic scarabs of the Vlth dynasty may 
be mentioned, and larger ones are sometimes 
found later on: these have usually magical 
inscriptions.® 

7 . Historical value. — The types of the scarabs 
of the various periods of the Xllth to the XXVIth 
dynasty are easily distinguisliable. Under the 
Xllth dynasty a very naturalistic type was in 
vogue side hj side with an oblong conventionalized 
type, which is the commoner of the two. In this 
type the legs are merely marked by striations at 
the sides. Under the Xlllth dynasty larger and 
more oval scarabs of this type were usual. The 
wing-cases of this type were often not markotl, 
under both dynasties. At the end of the Middle 
Kingdom we find the wing-cases often replaced by 
little serrated lines, like pahn-sprigs. At tlie 
beginning of the XVIIItli dynasty a purely oval 
base was usual, and the hinder end of the scarab 
was sharply raised or hunched up ; this is charac- 
teristic of the time of Amenhetep i. Later a 
naturalistic form, with less oval base and with 
triangular marks at the corners of the wing-ea^es, 
was de rdgle ; this is the characteristic form of the 
reign of 'Thothmes III. and persi-sted with varia- 
tions till the time of the Suites. Under Uie XIXth 
dynasty highly arched backs were common, and 
the legs were often cut free. Aberrant forms 
with almost pyramidal backs and elaborately cut 
heads are met with under both the Xllth and 
the XIXth dynasties, but are rarely found in the 
intervening period; the XIXth dynasty scarab- 
cutters seem occasionally to have tried to revive 
the forms of the Middle Kingdom. Under the 
Ethiopians (XXV th dynasty) began the archaistic 
revival of art generally, which ^\ent for its models 
back to the Old and Middle Kingdoms. Scarab- 
forms of the Xllth dynasty were now commonly 
imitated, and even their spiral base-designs were 
occasionally revived. But under the Saites of the 
XXVIth, though the sculpture of the Old Kingdom 
was imitated, scarabs of the Old Kingdom could not 
often be imitated, because there were so few to imi- 
tate — those in our museum.s which boar tlie names 
of monarchs of the I Vth dynasty, for instance, are 

1 P. 8. 2 No. 17,718. Brit. Mus., m. 30,730. 
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considered by most writers on the subject to be all 
posthumous.^ So a typical Saite form was evolved, 
with a characteristic bulbous abdomen which 
cannot be mistaken. Names of ancient monarchs 
were often put on them, as had already been the 
case under the XIXth dynasty. And that of 
Thothmes iil. is almost as common on scarabs of 
the XXVIth dynasty as on those of his own time. 

This fact is apt to make us doubt the historical 
value of the scarab. If a scarab bearing the name 
of Menkaura is probably not, or one bearing that 
of Thothmes iii. is not necessarily, of the time of 
the king whose name it bears, of what value is it 
as a means of dating objects with which it may be 
found ? If the name of one king can be imitated 
on later scarabs, why not that of another? We 
know, however, that only a limited number of 
royal names were so imitated, and, when we find 
that a scarab bearing the name of Thothmes iii. 
is identical in style with one bearing that of his 
successor, Amenhetep II., whose name was never 
imitated later, we know that the Thothmes scarab 
is of the XVIIIth dynasty. And so in all other 
cases. All scarabs of unimportant monarchs are 
contemporary, as are also all scarabs of Akhenaten 
and the other ‘ disk -worshippers,^ who were re- 
garded by all later Egyptians as abominable 
heretics, and whose names would never be com- 
memorated. There is really very little uncertainty 
in the matter. So royal scarabs can be used by 
archseologists well acquainted with scarab-lore as 
important evidence of the date of other antiquities 
with which they may be found. A crucial 
instance of this is the discovery^ of scarabs and 
rings of Amenhetep III., Queen Tii, and Akhenaten 
with Mycenfean antiquities in Greece. This was 
rightly taken to prove the date of these antiquities 
long before the other confirmatory evidence, which 
has conclusively shown that the Mycenseans and 
Minoans were contemporary with XV Illth dynasty 
Egypt, was available. At the time of the original 
discovery the study of scarabs in connexion with 
other Egyptian antiquities had not m-ogressed so 
far as it has of late years, and doubt as to the 
contemporaneity of the scarabs with the monarchs 
whose names they bore was not altogether un- 
justified. But the criterion of style settles the 
matter now, and the possibility of a scarab being 
older than the antiquities with which it is founa 
can thus be dealt with, and its evidence discounted. 
In the British Museum there is an obsidian scarab 
of the Xlllth dynasty which has the name of 
Shishak (XXIInd dynasty) cut upon it.^ Its real 
date is settled by its style, about which there is 
nothing archaistic. The archaistic scarabs of the 
XXVth - XXVIth dynasty are distinguishable 
(though sometimes with difficulty) from those 
which they imitate. They are most easily identi- 
fied when they bear inscriptions which must 
demonstrably be later in date than the Middle 
Kingdom. Some confusion is caused by the habit 
of the XXVIth dynasty Egyptians of putting 
names of imaginary kings on scarabs. Our other 
knowledge and the suspicious forms of the names 
themselves enable us to put these on one side as 
historical evidence. The only really ‘historical’ 
scarabs are the great medal-like scarabs of Amen- 
hetep III., already referred to. But the value of 
the ordinary scarab as historical evidence is clear. 
The existence of a Hyksos king, Aapehti Nubti, 
who had been regarded as doubtful and been 
relegated by Eduard Meyer to the realm of 
religious fable, has possibly been confirmed by a 
British Museum scarab® bearing his name. Its 
style is unmistakably of his time, the period just 
about the beginning of the XVIIIth dynasty. It 


1 Petrie is the only exception (pp. 11 ff., l^ff-)- 

2 No. 30,625 ; Hall, no. 2406. 3 No. 32,368; Hall, no. 301. 


and any typical scarab of Aahmes and Amenhetep I. 
are as alike as two peas, both in style of make 
and in cutting of inscription. There is the possi- 
bility that the scarab may belong to Thothmes i., 
w’ho bore the name Aapehti amon|| his titles,^ but 
it is equally possible that the scarab is King Nubti’s. 
Then a .si^arab of Thothmes ill., usurped by 
Hatshepsut, which is in the British Museum,^ con- 
firms to some extent the view of K. Sethe as to 
the peculiar succession of these two monarchs.® 
Other analogous instances might be quoted. In- 
directly much may be gleaned from scarabs. An 
interesting sidelight on history is given by the 
design, common on the remarkable scarabs of the 
Hyksos period, which shows the conflict between 
the desert lion and the river crocodile, probably 
typifying the contest between the Hyksos of the 
north and tlie Thebans of the south- The peculiar 
semi-barbaric designs of the scarabs of the Hyksos 
seem to have persisted in the north under the 
XVIIIth dynasty, and the Hyksos types come 
again into prominence, in a somewhat modified 
form, under the XIXth dynasty, where the style 
of the later ‘ Delta -scarabs ’ strongly reminds us of 
that of the Hyksos scarabs, which are often known 
by the same appellation. This is an interesting 
confirmation of the view that the JB^ksos strain 
was W no means rooted out of the Delta by the 
XVIIIth dynasty kings, and that the people of the 
Delta, when it resumed its importance under the 
XIXth dynasty, were largely of Hyksos origin. 
The devotion to the god Bet which was professed 
by the XIXth dynasty kings, and the constant 
appearance of this deity of the Hyksos, so hated in 
Upper Egypt two centuries before, on the Tanite 
or Delta scarabs (often in his Hittite form as 
Butekh, with horns and pigtail), are strong con- 
firmation of this view. Ptah, the god of Memphis, 
is naturally also commemorated on scarabs of this 
period, when the seat of government was in the 
north. Ptah was the deity of the Memphites, and 
the Hyksos Set-Sutekh was the god, not only of 
the court at Tanis, but of the people of the Delta 
generally, under the XIXth dynasty. It was only 
when the Bamessids of the XXth dynasty returned 
to Thebes that Ptah resumed undivided sway over 
the north, the worship of Set disappeared, and the 
Hyksos-Tanite style of scarab went out of fashion. 
We thus see that the historical value of the scarab 
is by no means negligible, and that on all counts 
— ^religious, historical, and artistic — the little Egyp- 
tian seal in the form of the sacred beetle is one of 
the most interesting objects which antiquity has 
handed down to us. 
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The Lady Meux CoUection of Egyptian Antiquities, do, imQ, 
p 186 fl * Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities (Harrow School 
Museum), Harrow, 1887, p. 14 ff. ; Camogve of the Egwtian 
Antiquities in the FitzvMliam Museum, Cambridge, 1893, 
p. 87 ff. (all valuable for inscriptions); W. J. L.oftie, An Essay 
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Historical Scarabs, do. 1889 (the first comprehensive work on 
royal scarabs) ; Budge, The Mummy, Cambridge, 1894, p. 231 ff. 
(valuable on the religious side); G. W. Fraser, Catalogue of 
Scarabs, London, 1900; F. LL Griffith, ‘A Collection of His- 
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xxxii. [1910] 113 ff., should also be mentioned, and the art. 
‘ Scarab,’ by F. LI. Griffith, in EBr^^ xxiv. 301. [It should be 
noted as a curious fact that practically nothing has been 
written on scarabs by any but British archsoologists.] 

H. R. Hall. 

SCEPTICS {(TKeirTiKol, i<p€KTLKol ). — III this aiticle 
the term ‘sceptics’ is used strictly of the ad- 
herents of the doctrine which we know best from 
Sextus Empiricus {2nd cent. A.D.). There were, 
of course, sceptical tendencies in Greek philosophy 
long before his time. Xenophanes was regarded 
by the later sceptics as almost one of themselves, 
and with considerable justification. Protagoras 
(g.t?.), the real author of the sceptical formula ‘no 
more such than such ’ {od5h fiaXKov rotov ^ rotov), 
prepared the way for scepticism, but he was no 
sceptic himself, and his chief work was known as 
The Truth (AX'/jOeia), We must carefully dis- 
tinguish between real scepticism and disbelief in 
the trustworthiness of the senses, such as we find 
in the school of Democritus (q.v.) and in that of the 
Megarics (g.'y.). Both of these rejected sensation 
altogether, but both maintained the reality of 
something inaccessible to sense. A disciple of 
Democritus, Metrodorus of Chios, said indeed,^ 
^None of us knows anything, not even this, 
whether we know or do not know,’ but he also 
said, 2 ‘All things are which one can think’ (& S,v 
ns vo'fi<TaL)y and he taught the doctrine of atoms and 
the void. The Megarics held that the senses were 
deceptive, but they maintained the reality of the 
Good, which they identified with the Eleatic One. 
The Academy (o'.v.) under Arcesilaus and Carneades 
is often regarded as sceptical, but the genuine 
sceptics refused to admit that it was. The 
Academics, they said, were really dogmatists, 
since they affirmed dogmatically that things were 
‘ incomprehensible ’ {amrdXrjTrra), and to assert 
scepticism dogmatically is to cease to be a sceptic. 
Moreover, the Academics held that a belief might, 
for practical purposes, be more or less probable or 
justifiable {eUXoyov) or more or less convincing 
\Trt.$a,v{>v), Sextus ® even reports a statement that 
Arcesilaus used scepticism only to test his pupils, 
and that he communicated the doctrine of Plato 
to those whom he found fit to receive it. The 
truth of the matter appears to be that the scepticism 
of the Academy was primarily a scepticism ad hocy 
directed against the ‘comprehensive impression’ 
[mraXriirTiKki (pavraala) of the Stoics, and in oppos- 
ing that doctrine Arcesilaus and Carneades were 
faithful to the teaching of Plato, who held firmly 
that it was impossible to have scientific knowledge 
of the world ot becoming. The Academic doctrine 
of probability is also Platonic ; for Plato conceived 
it to be possible to give a ‘ likely account ’ {elK&ra 
Xhyop) even of this world. Neither Arcesilaus nor 
Carneades wrote anything, and of course their 
controversies with Zeno and Chrysippus would 
attract more attention than anything else that 
they may have taught ; but there is no evidence 
that they felt any inconsistency between their 
official positions as ‘successors’ {8 iddoxoi) of Plato 
and their doctrine. Cicero and Plutarch, who 
represent the best Academic tradition, are quite 
unconscious of any departure from Platonism on 
their part. It may be that they became so absorbed 
in their criticism of the materialistic dogmatism 
of the Stoics that they let the other side of Platon- 
ism fall into the background, but there is no 
reason to think that their sceptical attitude to the 
Stoic theory of knowledge would have been dis- 
owned by the founder of the Academy. In any 
case, though the sceptics derived most of their 
arguments from the Academy, tliey were quite 
justified in holding that they were separated from 
it toto ccelo, 

1 Frag. 1 (Diels). 2 Frag. 2 (Diels). 

» Pyrrh, Hyp. i- 234. 


The favourite formula of the sceptics was that 
the wise man would withhold his assent from all 
opinions and would ‘suspend his judgment’ 
{iTT^xeLv), and there is good evidence that this 
formula is due to Arcesilaus. That created a 
difficulty for the sceptics, who did not wish to 
appear indebted to the Academy for anything, 
and it probably explains the fact that they claimed 
Pyrrho of Elis as their founder and liked to call 
themselves Pyrrhoneans. Pyrrho belonged to an 
earlier generation than Arcesilaus, and it was 
possible to represent the Acadeiny as having 
borrowed its weapons from him. It is very difficult 
to accept this account of the matter. Cicero often 
names Pyrrho, but never as a sceptic. For him he 
represents the doctrine of apathy (g.-u.), or insensi- 
bility to feeling (arddeca), and he also tells us 
that he regarded virtue {dperi^) as the highest and 
even the sole good. He says too, more than once, 
that the doctrine of Pyrrho had long been extinct, 
and these things make it necessary for us to 
examine the alleged scepticism of Pyrrho more 
closely. 

For the originality of Arcesilaus cf. Cicero, Ae. ii. 77: 
‘Nemo umquain superiorum non modo expresserat, sed ne 
dixerat quidem, posse hominem nihil opinari, nec solum posse, 
sed ita necesse esse sapient! ’ ; and Diog. Laert. iv. 28 : (’ApKecri- 
Aaos) TTpMTos cTTtcrxwt' rds diro^dareL^. The present Writer was 
therefore wrong in saying (in art. Academy, § a) that Arcesilaus 
‘made use of the weapons provided by scepticism.’ The 
doctrine of eiroxn is entirely his own. In the de Finibus'^ 
Cicero takes Pyrrho as the type of extreme moral rigorism, 
more extreme even than that of Ariston of Chios at a later date. 
He apparently knows nothing of a Pyrrhonean scepticism. 

Our difficulties are considerably increased by 
the fact that Pyrrho, like Arcesilaus, wrote 
nothing, and we are confined to what we can 
learn on good authority of his life. According to 
Diogenes Laertius, the chronologist Apollodorus^ 
said that he was originally a painter and had 
‘heard’ Bryson (the Meganc philosopher).^ Sub- 
sequently he attached himself to Anaxarchus (the 
I)emocritean) and followed him everywhere, so 
that he associated with the ‘ Gymnoso])hists ’ and 
‘Magi’ in India. That was, of cour.se, when 
Anaxarchus went there in the train of Alexander 
the Great (326 B.C.). The authority for this is 
Pyrrho’s younger contemporary, Antigonus of 
Carystus, who wrote a special treatise on him and 
visited Elis shortly after his death to collect 
information about him. Diogenes Laertius ^ quotes 
him as follows : 

‘ Antigonus of Carystus in his work on Pyrrho says of him 
that he was oridnally a poor painter with no reputation, and 
that a work of his called Tornhbearers is preserved in the 
Gymnasium of Elis, which is fairly good. He used to frequent 
solitary and desert places, and showed himself only on rare 
occasions to his people at home. This he did from hearing atx 
Indian reproaching Anaxarchus, saying that he could not teacii 
anj’-thing good to any one else, since he lumself haunted the 
courts of kings. He was always in the same disposition, so 
that, if any one left him when he was still speaking, he finished 
what he had to say for himself, and yet lie had lieen excitable 
in youth. Often too he went on a journey without giving 
notice to any one and wandered about with whomsoever he 
chanced to meet. And once, when Anaxarchus fell into a 
pond, he passed on without going to his assistance, and, when 
some blamed him, Anaxarchus himself commended his in- 
difference and absence of affection (to dSedc^opov Kal aerropyotf 
avTov). And once, when he was caught talking to himself and 
asked the reason, he said he was practising to be good. lie 
was not overlooked by any one in their inquiries ; for he would 
speak both at large and in answer to questions, so that even 
Nausiphanes fell a victim to him in his youth and said one 
should try to combine Pyrrho’s character and one’s own 
theories. He said too that Epicurus admired Pyrrho’s way of 


1 Cf. ii. 43, iii, 12, iv. 43. 

2 F. Jacoby, Apollodors Ohronik, Berlin, 1902, p- 340. 

8 Much confusion has been caused by the apparent statement 
in Diogenes that Pyrrho ‘ heard Bryson the son of Stilpo.’ The 
present writer would read Kal -ijicovere BpvVwvov [rov SrtATrcuvoiir, 
wjr *AA€^ttv5pos ev AtaSoxaly] etr’ ’Ai^afapXov, ktA. Bryson 
belonged to the first generation of the Megaric school and is 
mentioned in Plato’s thirteenth Epistle (3000). This dispels the 
chronological difficulties raised by Zeller. The interpolated 
extract from Alexander no doubt refers to Timon (see below). 

4 ix. 62. 
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life and constantly asked questions about him. Pyrrho was so 
honoured by his native city that they appointed him chief 
priest and gave immunity from taxation to all philosophers on 
his account.’ 

This passage has been qnoted in full because it is 
the earliest well-attested instance of Indian in- 
fluence on Greece, and it reflects with obvious 
fidelity the astonishment of the good people of 
Elis on finding that they had produced a saint. 
We see that those who knew Pyrrho well described 
him as a sort of Buddhist arhaty and that is doubt- 
less how we should regard him. He is not so much 
a sceptic as an ascetic and a quietist. 

As we see from Antigonus, Pyrrho was accus- 
tomed to expound his views orally, but they were 
known to later times only from Timon of Phlius 
(c. 322-232 B.O.), whom Sextus^ calls the prophet 
of his doctrines. Timon is an interesting figure, and 
we know a good deal about him, as Antigonus also 
wrote a life of him, some notices from wich have 
found their way into Diogenes Laertius. He had 
‘heard ' Stilpo,^ but subsequently attached himself 
to Pyrrho at Elis. After making a competence as 
a ‘ sophist ’ at Chalcedon, he settled at Athens, 
where he lived to a great age. His best-known 
work was the Silloiy a mock-heroic poem, in which 
he satirized the philosophers of the past and those 
of his own day without mercy, in order to bring 
out the superiority of Pyrrho to them all. He 
addresses him thus : ® 

‘ 0 aged man, 0 Pyrrho, how or whence didst thou find a 
way of escape from the service of the beliefs and empty-minded- 
ness of the sophists, and burst the bonds of all deceit and 
persuasion? Thou didst not care to inquire whose ^ breezes 
rule in Hellas, whence and whither each one goes.’ 

This means that Pyrrho had emancipated himself 
from the vain subtleties of the Megarics {for they 
are meant by ‘ sophists ’ at this date), and there is 
probably an allusion to the great popularity of 
Stilpo. In any case, Timon is particularly severe 
on the Megarics, though he himself was brought up 
in their school. But he does not mean that rjrrrho 
found release in scepticism. This is made quite 
plain in a passage from his elegiac poem Indalmoi : 

‘This, O Pyrrho, is what my heart is longing to hear, how 
it is that, while as a man thou livest in such great ease and 
quiet, without a care and immovably constant, thou dost yet 
rule alone among men, like the god that ranges over the whole 
earth in his chariot, displaying the fiery burning circle of his 
rounded sphere.’ ® 

And Pyrrho answers : 

‘Truly I will tell thee, as it appears to me to be, the word of 
truth (for I have a straight rule to judge how the nature of the 
divine and of the good is ever) whence comes for a man the 
most equable life.’ <> 

A sceptic can hardly speak of a ‘ word of truth " 
{iwOov dX'nSeL'ns) or of a ‘ straight rule ’ {opdbs Kavdtv) 
or of the true ‘nature’ {(p^a-is) of the divine and 
good. Sextus^ feels the difficulty and gets over it 
only hy putting an unnatural emphasis on the 
words ‘ as it appears to me to be ’ {&sfioL KaratpaLperai 
elvai). It is surely clear, however, that Timon is 
making Pyrrho declare a higher truth of some 
sort, what this was we may partly infer from a 
quotation from one of Timon’s prose works pre- 
served by Aristocles : ® 

‘He himself [Pyrrho] has left nothing in writing, but his 
disciple Timon says that the man who is to be happy must look 
to these three things : (1) what is the nature of things, (2) what 
attitude we should take to them, and (3) what those who take 
this attitude will gain by it. He says that he declared that 
things were in an equal degree indifferent and unstable and 
incapable of being tested. For this reason neither our senses 
- nor our opinions are true or false. So we must not put our 
trust in them but be free from beliefs and inclinations and un- 


1 Adv. Math. i. 53 ; o Trpocjiijnjs t5>v Hvoptovos ^ 

2 See art. Megarics. , / 48 (Di^). 

4 The MS reading is nVo?, which Cobet wrongly chang^^ w 

Tives Surely there is no reference to meteorology, as Diels 
says. We may take aSpat in the sense of ‘vogue’ or popu- 
larity.’ In the last line read eKdcrriq with TOamowite. 

6 Frag. 67 (Diels). ® ^ag. 68 (Diels). 

7 Adv. Math. xi. 20. , 

8 Ap. Eusebius, Prc^. Bvang. xiv. 18. 


shaken, saying of each thing in turn that it no more is than it 
is not, or that it both is and is not, or that it neither is nor 
is not. And those who take this attitude, Timon says, will 
gain first speechlessness (a^acrca) and then imperturbabihty 
(arapa^ta).’ 

Now it is easy to see how this could be regarded 
as scepticism, and so in fact Aristocles regards it. 
But that is a superficial view. In the first place, 
all the apparently sceptical phrases are Democritean 
and such as Pyrrho might well have learnt from 
Anaxarehus, the disciple of Metrodorus of Chios ; 
and in particular the appeal to the nature of 
things (ofa Trd<pvK6 rh Trp&yiJLara} is one which a 
sceptic is debarred from making, though quite in 
order for a Democritean. It is possible too that 
the doctrine of imperturbability is Democritean, 
though the importance given to it hy Pyrrho is 
more Indian than Greek. In the light of that we 
see that the passage has really much more to do 
^vith the supposed good things and bad things of 
life than with speculative questions, and that it is, 
in fact, a recommendation of the indifference (ddia- 
(popLa) and apathy {dTrddeLa) towards these which is 
the only doctrine that Cicero attributes to Pyrrho. 
The really remarkable thing is that Sextus can 
quote so little of a definitely sceptical^ character 
even from Timon. He refers to a saying, ‘That 
honey is sweet, I do not lay down ; that it appears 
sweet, I admit,’ which is sound Democritean^ doc- 
trine, and to an argument that ‘ nothing divisible 
can arise in an indivisible time,’ which is plainly 
Megaric. To appreciate the importance of this 
argument from silence, we must remember that 
Timon lived at Athens when the^ controversy 
between Arcesiians and Zeno was in full blast, 
and that he attacked both of them without mercy. 
If he had ever said anything about suspense of 
judgment we may be sure that Sextus 

would have repeated it. The speechlessness 
{d<paffLa) of which Timon did speak is a different 
thing. Sextus is quite aware of this, and he 
explains ^ that the sceptics do not receive the 
doctrine of 6><pacria in the sense that the nature of 
things is such as to produce speechlessness (which 
is just what Timon says it is), but as a mere indi- 
cation of a temporary condition {Trd&os) at the 
moment when they pronounce the word. Sextus 
is far too candid a writer to identify the sceptical 
‘ suspense of judgment ’ with an attitude based on 
the ‘nature of things,’ which implies a dogma. 

The actual words of Sextus are: dtpaarUv n-apoXaft- 

^dvoixey ovx ’rpos rrjv thvcrtv rotovrtav ovrtav rd>v rrpayjidr^v 
<a<TTe Trdvria^ a^cia’Cav Ktveiv aXXd STjXovvres OTt wv, ore 

irpo(f>ep6fie9a a.vr>jvf cttI riovSe tmv ^ifrovixevcav tovto ireTrov^ap^.^ 

We have seen that Cicero regarded the philo- 
sophy of Pyrrho as extinct, and this is confirmed 
hy Menodotus, who is himself reckoned as one of 
the leading sceptics before Sextus, and who stated 
distinctly that Timon had no successors, and that 
the school (dyay^) lapsed till it was revived by 
Ptolemy of Cyrene.® The writers of Successions 
of course give us a complete list of the successors 
of Pyrrho down to Sextus, but the names are mere 
names for us, and there are in any case too few of 
them to bridge the interval. The first tangible 
personality we come to is iSEnesidemus, who is of 
fundamental importance in the history of scepti- 
cism as the author of the ‘ ten tropes.’ According 
to Aristocles,^ it was he who revived scepticism at 
Alexandria, and it is certain that he wrote a work 
called JPyrrhonean Discourses {ILvpp6vet.oL \byot). 
This was dedicated, Aristocles tells us,® to one L. 
Tubero, who had been a member of the Academy 
along with jEnesidemus, who had deserted it on 
the ground that ‘ those of the Academy, especially 
the present, sometimes agree with the Stoic doc- 
trines, and, if the truth must be told, they are 

1 Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 192. 2 /ft, 19S. 

s Ap. Diog. Laert. ix. 115. 4 cit. 
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like Stoics fighting with Stoics/ We know that 
it was Antiochus of Ascalon who introduced Stoi- 
cism into the Academy, and it is argued that, as 
Sextus ^ uses very similar language of Antiochus, 
Afinesidemus must refer to him too. In that case, 
as Antiochus died not long after 70 B.a, JEnesi- 
demus must be earlier still. This would make it 
very difficult to explain Cicero’s statement that 
Pyrrhonism was extinct in his time. It is easier 
to suppose that the successor of Antiochus, his 
brother Aristus, continued and even aggravated 
his eclectic tendencies. Cicero stayed with him at 
Athens in 51 B.c. and was shocked by the ‘ topsy- 
turvy ’ {suTsum deorsum) condition of the Academic 
philosophy in his hands. ^ 

Aristocles 3 aays that no one paid any more attention to the 
old sceptics than if they had never been born, and that it was 
only the other day that ‘one ASnesidenms ' began to rekindle 
the rubbish at Alexandria ko. 1 Trpiirjv iv ’A\e^av5pet<i rfj 

Kar AlyviTTOV Aivr)arC8rfiJL6^ Tts ava^ojTrvpelv T^p^aro rov vOKov 
TovTov). Aristocles belongs to the 2nd cent. a . i >,, and his words 
suggest a fairly recent date. On the other hand, H. von Arnim 
has found at least eight of the ten tropes in Philo ^ and con- 
cludes that ^nesidemus must have been earlier than Philo. 
That, however, is not quite decisive, since the tropes are mostly 
to be found already in Cicero’s Aoadernica,^ which means that 
they are crumbs from the table of Oarneades and may have 
been put together before yEnesidemus. The idea that the 
Academy oame to an end with Philo and Antiochus is respon- 
sible for a good deal of faulty argument on this subject. We 
know little about it between that time and the rise of Neo- 
platonism, but it still went on without interruption. We can- 
not, therefore, say at what date .(Enesidemus seceded from it. 

The Pyrrhonean Discourses of .®nesiclemus were 
read by the patriarch Pliotius in the 9th cent. A.D., 
and he has left ns an analysis of their contents. 
The first book dealt with tlie divergence between 
the sceptics and the Academy, and we see that 
JEnesidemus definitely laid down that things were 
incomprehensible either by sense or by thought. 
That, then, is a complete scepticism and the first 
of which we have any clear record. The subjects 
of the remaining books, however, are just those 
we know to have been treated by Oarneades and 
do not suggest any ^eat originality. We are 
certainly doing iEnesidemus too much honour if 
we attribute to him the argument against causa- 
tion reported bv Sextus.® In this the noticeable 
thing is that, while he gives a subtle proof of the 
impossibility of a corporeal thing being the cause 
of any thing either corporeal or incorporeal, he 
simply takes for granted that the incorporeal is 
not the cause of any thing, since it is intangible 
<pi!f(ns) and cannot act or be acted upon. 
Now Oarneades might assume this in arguing 
against Chrysippus, who would admit it at once, 
but it is not a sufficient refutation of all possible 
theories of causation, as it ought to be. The 
natural conclusion is that we have here simply an 
argument of Oarneades transcribed from Clito- 
niachus. The arrangement in eight ‘tropes’ 
[rphwoL) of the various fallacies into which people 
fall in dealing with problems of causation ^ is more 
likely to be the original contribution of iEnesideraus 
to the subject. 

Quite distinct from these are the ten ‘tropes’ 
{rpdroLf also called tSttol and 'kdyoL) with which his 
name is chiefly associated. These are simply a 
rather unsystematic list of sceptical common- 
places. They are as follows : 

(1) From the diverg-ence of animals (some animals have one 
■sense highly developed, some another) ; (2) from the divergence 
of human beings; (8) from the difiEerent constructions of the 
organs of sense ; (4) from circumstances (sleep, waking, jaundice, 
etc.) ; (6) from positions, distances, and situations (the colours 
in a dove’s neck, the square tower which appears round at a 
distance, the oar which appears bent in water) ; (6) from mixtures 
(we never perceive anything by itself, but always accompanied 
.by light, heat, moisture, etc.); (7) from the quantities and 

1 PurrK Hyp. i. 236. 

Oic. ad Att. v. 10. 4. 8 toe. at. 

Phil, (fntersuch.^ Berlin, 18S8, pt. xi. p. 661 
5 See J. S. Keid's ed., London, 1886, Introd. p. 66 1. 

'^Adv. Math. ix. 218 ff. Sextus, Pprrh. Hyp. 1, 180. 


structure of objects (scrapings of horn are white, but horns me 
black; scrapings of silver are black, but silver is white); (8) 
from relativity” (to irpo'? rt) ; (9) from frequency or rarity of 
occurrence ; (10) from laws and customs, mythical arguments, 
and dogmatic prejudices. 

Even in the case of iEnesidemus the sceptic still 
eludes us. According to Sextus,^ he was not a 
true sceptic any more than the Academics ; for he 
regarded ‘ Pyrrhonism ’ simply as ‘ a way to lead 
us to the philosophy of Heraclitus,’ and Sextus more 
than once speaks of ‘ HSnesidemus after Heraclitus ’ 
{Alp7)(rl87]pos or oi Trepl AlpyicrLbrnMov sad* 'HpaKXeirop). 
Zeller and Diels regard this as impossible. It is sug- 
gested that ACnesidemus merely gave an account of 
the philosophy of Heraclitus or that he really meant 
to say that the philosophy of Heraclitus was a 
way to lead us to scepticism. It seems impossible 
to accept either of these explanations. Sextus 
must have known perfectly well how the matter 
stood, and he appears to be making a verbal quo- 
tation. If we remember that in the Academy, to 
which iEnesidemus had belonged, scepticism must 
always have been regarded, at least oificially, as a 
way to lead us to the philosophy of Plato, it is not 
hard to understand the point of view. There is a 
perfectly intelligible sense in which a scepticism 
like that of Ainesidemus might lead to a philosophy 
like that of Heraclitus {q,v.). The Ephesian him- 
self founded his philosophy on the contradictions 
of the world of appearance, and it was just on 
those that iEnesidemns insisted. The Stoics 
themselves appealed to Heraclitus as their pre- 
cursor, and they distorted his doctrine accordingly, 
and ^nesidemus may very well have thought tiiat 
he understood it better than they did, and that it 
was better approached from the side of scepticism 
than from that of dogmatism. If that is tlie true 
explanation of his attitude, he was (juite right in 
his view, but Sextus was also quite right in refus- 
ing to recognize him as a true sceptic. 

The man who really formulated the canons of 
scepticism— those with which Sextus works — was 
Agrippa, of whom we know nothing whatever ex- 
cept that he must have lived between the time of 
iEnesidemus and that of Sextus. His name does 
not occur in any of the lists. His tropes are on a 
far higher level than those of AEnesidemus and 
may be given thus : 

1. The argument from discord (8 drrh ^toufttavCas). On any 
point proposed we find, both in life and among philosophers, a 
divergence from which there is no appeal (dveirCKpi.ros arda-us). 
One assertion (^do-is) has no more claim to be accepted than its 
opposite ; for each is a part of the discord (a«pos Sta^^ivias). 

2. The argument from injinite regress (o arrh airetpov 

eKirrcoo-ews). If we attempt to demonstrate onr assertion, that 
which is brought forward as a proof itself requires a proof, and 
that in turn another, and so on ad infinitum. As we cannot 
find a point from which to start, we are reduced to suspense 
(hroxni 

8. The argument from relativity (6 arrh tov irpS^ rt). An 
object appears such and such relatively to the judging subject 
and to the things along with which it is observed, but we must 
suspend our judgment as to what it is relatively to nature (vph^ 

rfjp 

4. The argument from hypothesis (6 vvo64<r€m). This is 

applied when the dogmatiste arbitrarily select a point in the 
infinite regress and take It for granted. 

6. The argument from circular reasoning (6 ^loAAijXos 
rpdwos). This is applied when the dogmatists give as proof of a 
thing something which itself requires to be confirmed by that 
thing. 

To these Sextus ^ adds two tropes formulated by 
‘ the more recent sceptics.’ These are : 

‘Everything is apprehended either from itself or from some- 
thing else. But (1) that nothing is apprehended from itself is 
proved by the discord among philosophers with regard to all 
things sensible and intelligible, from which discord there is no 
appeal, since we can make use of no criterion sensible or in- 
telligible, because whatever we take is untrustworthy as being 
subject to discord. So (2) nothing is apprehended from any- 
thing else ; for, if that from which a thing is apprehended 
always has to be apprehended from something else, we fall 
either into the argument in a circle (6 StAhXtjKos rpdrrof) or into 
the infinite regress (6 dwretpoff rp6fros)J 


1 Sextus, Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 210, a lb. i, X7S. 
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Scepticism had at^ last found its formula, and it 
was soon to find a singularly competent exponent. 
The date of Sextus Empiricus is quite uncertain. 
He is mentioned in Biogenes Laertius, hut not by 
^alen. so we may probably refer him to the be- 
ginning of the 3rd or the end of the 2nd century 
A.D. Sor do we know where he lived. From his 
own works it appears that he was a doctor, and 
his name suggests that he belonged to the em- 
pirical school. On the other hand, he expressly 
denies ^ that the empirical school of medicine was 
to be identified with the sceptical philosophy. 
The sceptic would rather adopt the principles of 
the methodic school. However that may be, the 
preservation of his writings (which fill over 750 
pages in Bekker’s edition) is one of the greatest 
pieces of good fortune in the general wreck of 
Hellenistic philosophical literature. That is 
partly, no doubt, because it has preserved so much 
of the acute dialectic of the Academy (a point 
which has not yet been sufficiently attended to), 
but not altogether so. Sextus is a real personality 
and a genuine thinker, and he is actually at his 
best in such parts of his work as are obviously 
original, above all in his polemic against the 
grammarians. He mentions ‘imperturbability’ 
{drapa^la) in a perfunctory way, as he was bound 
to do, but he nimself would not have cared for 
such a state in the least. He has an ^tive mind 
and a passion for clearness. The ordinary argu- 
ments against scepticism do not touch him at all ; 
for it is an attitude with him, and not a doctrine. 
He is thoroughly sceptical about scepticism itself. 
He also makes a strong impression of sincerity and 
candour, and he has great learning and consider- 
able humour. His works are the only^ key we 
have to the real meaning of Hellenistic philosophy. 

The books entitled Ilvpptovetwv virorvirwcreov ABP are the 
most valuable for our purposes, as they contain an outline of 
the whole system with historical notices. In the MSS the two 
other works of Sextus are combined under a common title, Ifpby 
uaerjfiTiKovf (adv. Math.), which properly belongs only to the 
books against the teachers of the iyKVKXcA fut^/xara or liberal 
arts (^adv. Math. while the treatise against the dogmat- 

ists (Upbs SoytiariKotSi^^adv. Math, vii.-xi.) is further subdivided 
into three sections, npo? \oyt#eovs (two books), lEpbs ^vo-lkovs 
(two books), and JXpor TjGtKov^ (one book). 

It is, of course, impossible to give here any idea 
of the wealth of matter in the works of Sextus ; 
but it is desirable to note two points of interest in 
his philosophy. In the first place he was faced 
with the necessity of finding some rule of life. 
The Academic plan of taking probability as our 
guide was not open to him ; for he is too clear- 
sighted to admit that a sceptic can regard any- 
thing as more probable than anything else. He 
therefore falls hack on the rule that we should 
follow the usage of the society in which we live {i} 
crvviideLa). There is no more reason to suppose that 
this usage is wrong than to suppose that it is right ; 
and, that being so, the sim^est thing is just to 
follow it. At me very least that will save us from 
being ridiculous, as the Stoics were apt to be. 
They declared things which were shocking to 
ordinary people to be * indifferent,’ hut the sceptic 
has no more reason to believe them indifferent than 
not, so he will respect all the conventions. Sextus 
has a true enthusiasm for this doctnne^ of con- 
formity, and it gives great value to his discussion 
of grammar, where it is really applicable. It is 
not a heroic creed, hut it will save a man from the 
worst excesses. The other point is more immedi- 
ately connected with his medical profession. 
Though he refuses to admit that anything can he 
an ‘indicative sign’ {iv^eLtcriKhv <T7jfi€Lov) of any- 
thing else, he fully admits the existence of the 
‘reminiscent sign’ {dvafivTjarLKbv (rrjfxelov). There 
is, after all, a sort of sequence (d/coXou^lct) in ap- 
pearances, and it is possible to make observation 
1 Sextus, Pyrrh Syp. i. 236. 


(r^pi?<rts) of this and to act accordingly. When he 
is on this subject, he uses language very much like 
that of positivism and it may he questioned 

if he is always quite faithful to his scepticism. 
Perhaps, if the matter is pressed home, he is not ; 
but he satisfies himself on the point. We have 
seen that we are to follow the usage of society in 
our actions, and, if nature too has ways of its own, 
we may as well conform to these, Everywhere 
conformity is the lesson of scepticism, 

Litbratueb.-~N. MacColl, The Greek Sceptics from Pyrrho 
to SeatuSy London, 1809 ; V. Brochard, Le$ Sceptiqtm greeSy 
Paris, 1887 ; A. Goedeckemeyer, Pie Gesch. des griech. Skeptu 
zismtis, Leipzig, 1905 : see also R. Hirzel, Ifntersuchungen zu 
Cicero's philos. Sc?irifteny do. 1877-83, iii. 64 f. j P. Natoip, 
Forschungen zur Gesch. des Frkenntnusproblems tm Alterthum, 
Berlin, 1884, p. 63 ff., and the Appendix. 

The fragments of Timon of Phlius have been last edited by 
Diels along with the Life of Diogenes Laertius in Poetarum 
PhUosophorum Fragmentay Berlin, 1901. The most recent 
edition of Sextus Empiricus is that of Bekker (Berlin, 1842), but 
a new one by H. Mutschmann was in preparation before the 

War. John Bdenet. 

SCEPTICISM.— See Agnosticism, Belief, 
Boubt. 


SCEPTICISM (Buddhist).— i.^ Buddhism a 
‘rationalism.’ — Buddhism is a ‘faith,’ since it is 
ultimately based upon the authoritative word of 
the Master, the omniscient one ; but it is also a 
‘free thought’ or a philosophy, since the Master 
is not satisfied with a hlincf adhesion to his word 
and emphasizes the necessity of personal convic- 
tion, of personal inquiry. A Buddhist walks by 

sight * {^r^ana)y not by * faith ’ {h'addha ) : 

*Now, O monks, are you going to say: **We respect the 
Master, and out of respect for the Master, we believe this and 
that”?*— * No, 0 Lord’— Ts not what you will say to be true, 
that exactly which you have yourselves, and by yourselves, 
known, seen, apprehended?’ — *Ex&ctly so, 0 Lord.*i 

This attitude of the Buddhist mind, which is an 
early one and may be described as the attitude of 
‘ criticism,’ is illustrated by the formula, ‘ Every 
thing that is well and truly said is a word of 
Buddha’ — a recast of an earlier formula, ‘Every 
Buddha’s word is well said.’* The Buddhist 
philosopher is justified in developing any con- 
sequence of the traditional sayings, in evolving 
any theory — even a quite new one — which ‘ is ’ 
right, in denying the truth of 6'ijy traditional 
saying which seems to he wrong. That has been 
taught by Buddha, not because it is true, hut 
because it is useful. 

* That sutra is not a sutra of an obvious meaning ” (^nUarGmX 
but of a “meaning to be understood” {myartha); ttot has 
been said with an intention {satndhdya ) ; for “it is the habit of 
Buddhas to comply with the world.” 

Buddhists, if not from the beginning, at least at 
a very early stage in the development of their 
philosophy, have been sceptics as concerns the 
truth of the obvious meaning of the Buddhas 
sayings : that only is to he regarded as true which 
can be proved to he true. , - « ... 

2. Scepticism properly so called. — Scepticism is 
likely to arise from rationalism, as soon as the 
philosopher admits that what does not support 
critical, dialectical inquiry {vichErasaTm) cannot he 
true. Such is the position of the Buddhist phil- 
osopher who recognizes in pure reasoning the 
standard of truth. The later Buddhism states 
this position very clearly;^ hut early Buddhism 
also gives evidences of it. 

1 See Maijhimay i. 266 ; cf. i. 71, and Mahdnidds^* p. 286 j 
L de la Vall^ Poussin, ‘Authority of the Buddhist Agamas, 
JRASy new ser., xxxiv. [1902] 376, Bouddhisme : Opimmis sm 
Phistoire de la dogmatigue, Paris, 1909, p. 139, Hhe Way to 

Cambridge, 1917, p. 155. _ i. r 

2 Of. and ct. Suttanipdtay p. 78, and Sik^asamuchcTiaya (Bihl. 

Buddh. i., Petrograd, 1902), p. 16. ^ ^ 

9 See Mulamadhyamaka (Bibl. Buddh. iv., Petrograd, 1913), 

^^*sis^artt?^MADHYAMAKA, MahIyana, Nihilism (BuddhistX 
Philosophy (Buddhist). 
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Early Buddhism ^ denies the existence of a * doer/ 
of a permanent self. It does not deny that there 
is a ^doer’ or a self from the experimental or 
common standpoint {smimutisachcha). People at 
large {mahatl janatd) believe that ‘thought, mind, 
or consciousness’ is an ‘I,’ hut this belief is the 
result of the inveterate habit of regarding thought 
as an ‘ I ’ ; for, if we examine the notion of a per- 
manent ‘ I,’ we see that such an ‘ I ’ would be the 
master of his sensations. There are perceptions, 
feelings, states of consciousness ; a permanent ‘ I ’ 
cannot be these perceptions, or the place of these 
perceptions, etc. Later Buddhism criticizes not 
only the notion of ‘1/ but also either the notion of 
an exterior thing (MAya)~the Vijilanavadins^— 
or all notions— the Madhyamikas {q.v,). 

The last-named philosophers have surpassed all 
Buddhists in _ dialectical inquiry; they have no 
tenets of their own ; their only aim and task is 
to show the real or supposed antinomies which 
destroy all the commonly accepted ideas : ® 

Who wal'S? The man who has not beg’un walking, or the 
man who hi-s finished walking, or the ‘walker’ (^anta.)'i Not 
the walke r, i,dnce there would be two ‘walkings’: the walking 
by reason of which the walker is styled a walker and the 
walking which is attributed to the walker if one were to say 
that the walker walks. 

Who obtains liberation? The man who is hound or the man 
who is not bound? Not the former, for he is bound; not the 
latter, for he is liberated. 

The object of knowledge is previous to, or simultaneous with, 
or posterior to knowledge. The three hypotheses are absurd. 

A cause (pratyaya) is so called because another thing is 
produced by reason of it. As long as the ‘another thing’ is 
not produced, the so-called cause is not a cause and cannot 
produce any effect.^ Seeds do not produce oil, just as sand 
does not produce oil, because, as long as oil is not produced, 
seeds, just like sand, are not a cause. 

The effect is either existent or non-existent. If it is existent, 
it does not require a cause ; if it is non-existent, thousands of 
causes cannot do anything to it. 

There is a doer because there is a deed ; there is a deed 
because there is a doer. Does the doer exist first and then the 
deed? or the deed first and then the doer? The existence of 
both is very much jeopardized. 

Knowledge, say the Vijfianavadins, knows both itself and its 
object, just as a candle renders visible both itself and the non-self. 
If that were the case, darkness would darken iteelf as it does 
darken the non-self, and darkness therefore would not be visible. 

Several of the Madhyamaka antinomies look 
rather sophistical and even childish ; some may be 
worthy of attention. But is the general principle 
of their inquiry sound ? Are facts {vatthusachcka) 
ascertained througli the right means of knowledge 
{pamdna) to be rejected because we fail to under- 
stand them, to give a satisfactory definition of 
them {lakkhanasachcha) ? Is the dialectical method 
the criterion of existence and non-existence? 
Sankara rightly criticizes this philosophical posi- 
tion, and his remarks are worth considering.^ 
But, as a matter of fact, Buddhists do not deny 
the^ existence of the things which they regard as 
logically impossible ; they are sceptics as concerns 
ultimate reality, noj; as concerns mere existence. 
In the same way, Sankara himself believes that 
individual experiences and objects exist without 
being real ; and we may wonder how Sankara, who 

1 See art. HInatIxa. 

2 See art. Philosophy (Buddhist), 3 (b ) ; Mulamadhyamaka^ 
passim^ esp. i. 5, 0, 7, 13, ii. 1, vii. 12 . 

3 See Nydya$utra, ii. i, 8 ; and Vasubandhu’s Virpiakakdrika, 
ed. and tr. in, Museon, xiii. 53. 

4 The Buddhist maintains that external things are impossible ; 
for aggregates can be defined neither as different nor as non- 
dififerent from the atoms, etc. ‘This conclusion we rejoin is 
improper, since the possibility or impossibility of things is to 
be determined only on the ground of the operation or non- 
operation of the means of right knowledge ; while, on the other 
hand, the operatton and non-operation of the means of right 
knowledge are not to be made dependent on preconceived 

E ossibilities or impossibilities. Possible is whatever is appre- 
ended by perception or some other means of proof ; impossible 
is what is not so apprehended. Now the external things are, 
according to their nature, apprehended by all the instruments 
of knowledge ; how then can you maintain that they are not 
possible, on the ground of such idle dilemmas as that about 
their difference or non-difference from atoms?’ (Oomm. on 
Vedantamdra, n. ii. 28, tr. G. Thibaut, 3BM xxxiv. 11890] 421). 


has stated so clearly the contrast between the two 
truths, existence and reality, in the Upanisads and 
in the Vedanta, could be so slow in discovering his 
own theories in Buddhism. 

Litbsraturb.— S ee the works quoted in the footnotes. 

L. DE LA VaLLISE PODSSIN. 
SCHISM. — I. Meaning’ of the ■word, — The 
word crxfiryaa, as used in classical Greek, means a 
‘tear’ or ‘rent.’ Aristotle^ employs it to denote 
a cleft or division in a hoof, and Theophrastus ^ to 
denote a division in a leaf. In the Synoptists it 
has the same literal meaning. In Mt 9^®=Mk 2^^ 
it means a rent in a garment. In the Gospel of St. 
John and 1 Cor. it has a metaphorical sense, signify- 
ing in Jn 7^® 9^® 10^^ a difference of opinion about 
our Lord, and in 1 Co 1^® party strife in the 
Church. In;'the second of the passages from 1 Cor. 
it is connected with aXpea-Ls : 

aKovb) crxCcrfiara iv vfuv v7ra.p^eLV . . . Set yap xal atpetret? iv 
vfjuv eXvaf Iva ot SoKCfioi ^avepot. yivcavrai. ev vpZv. 

Various attempts have been made to distinguish 
between and atpexLs in this passage,^ but the 

two words probably mean much the sanie.^ If 
there is any distinction to be made between them, 
a'lp6(TLs may imply the formation of a separate society 
or faction, not merely the holding of views different 
from those of the majority. In any case the differ- 
ence is of degree, not of kind. 

In the writings of the ‘Apostolic’ Fathers 
(Tx^o-pa is used in much the same sense as in the 
passages quoted from 1 Cor., of party strife within 
the ChurchJ^ On the other hand, aZpea-Ls has already 
come to mean ‘false belief,’ as in Ignatius, aa 
Troll, vi., where, speaking of Docetism, he says ; 

aWorptas 5e ^ordvrj^ aTrexeaBai, ijns ecrTtv atpetris. 3 

But differences of opinion in the Church tended 
to become separation from the Church, especially 
when the Church began to spread among men of 
various nationalities and modes of thought. Thus, 
in course of time, the word <rx^<rju.a came to denote 
a separation from the main body of the Church, 
not involving the rejection of any of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the faith, while atp6(ns was 
confined to a denial of one or more of the funda- 
mental doctrines. This use of (rxi’crjua appears first 
in Irenseus, whose words are : 

^AvaKpLvel fie /cal roiis ra cr^cVpaTa lpy<k^opAvov<s Kevoi/s ovras 
Tou deov aydirq^, /cal to tStov Kvcnrekh <r/c07rovVTas, akkd pTj 
rrjv eVcoo-tv ttjs e/c/cA.7j^tay /cal fitd piKpdy /cal rdy TvyovVay acriay 
tI> fJieya /cal €v8o$ov (y(ap.a roO Xpurrov ripvovras /cal fitaipovwas, 
/cal dcnv to ctt’ avroZy, dvaipodvra^ . . . Ovfiepta fi^ T/jAt/caiJr/j 
Svvarai irpfiy avrStv , /carfip^ojo^ty yev^adar rjkCK^ rov erx^crpard^ 
iartv V} ^kdpri> 7 

Among the Fathers writing in Latin Augustine 
may be regarded as representative. In his treatise 
against Faustus he defines schism, as distinct from 
heresy, in the following terms : 

* Scbisma . . . esb eadem opinantem atque eodem ritu Colen- 
tem quo caeteri solo congregationis delectari discidio.’ 8 

Some of the Fathers assert indeed that schism 
tends to become heresy. Jerome says : 

‘ Inter haeresim et sohismahoc esse arbitrantur, quod haeresia 
perversura dogma habeab; scbisma propter episcopalem dis- 
sensionem ab Ecclesia separebur. Oaeterum nullum scbisma 
non sibi aliquam confingit baeresim.’9 

1 Hist. An. ii. 1. 26. 2 PA. m. xi- 1. 

s B.g., Trench, HT Synonyms^ London, 1876, p. 369. 

4 Theodoret, in his commentary on the passage (J. A. Oramer, 
Oatencs Grcecorum Patrum in NT, Oxford, 1^4, v. 214), says : 
S^typ-ara ov fioypart/ed A,eyet' dAA’ eKetvajrd T^y ^ikapyiag . . . 
<upeo-€ty rdy (fukovetKiag A.ey«e,, ov rdy riov fioypdrcav ota<jiopdy. 
Of. Cyprian, Test. iii. 86, 93. In Tit 31® atpeTt/cdy=scrxto'p.aTt/c5y. 
But cf. Essays on the Early Hist, of the Church and the Ministry, 
ed. H. B. Swete, London, 1918, pp. 45, 319. 

6 Clem, ad Cor. 1. 26 495 642 ; JCidacke, iv. 3 ; Barnabas, Ef. 
xix. 12 ; Herraas, Sim. viii. 9. 

6 Of. ad Ephes. vi. 

7 Adv. Hcst. IV. xxxiii. 7. He is speaking 01 the * diStcipulus 
spiritalis’ of 1 Oo 215. 

8 C. Paustum, xx. 3 ; cf. o. Crescon. ii. 8-7, Qxmst. in Mat- 
thceum, xi. If. : ‘ Haeretici falsa credunt . . . schismatioos non 
fides di versa [facit], sed communionis disrupta societas,’ c. 
Gaudent. ii. 9. 

2 In Epist. ad Titum, iii. 10. 
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And Cyprian appears even to identify the two.^ 
But on the whole the distinction in meaning 
between the two words is preserved both by 
ancient and by more recent writers.^ 

2. The Church and schism. — Cyprian is the first 
writer to discuss the relation of the Church to 
schism. He had to combat Novatianism, which, 
like_ Montanism and the later Donatism, was a 
Puritan movement on the part of men impatient 
of the evils in the Church and dreading the con- 
tamination of what they regarded as Catholic 
laxity.^ ‘Those who tolerate such laxity,’ they 
said, ‘cease to be a part of the true Church.’^ 
Cyprian’s attitude towards schism may be gathered 
from his letters and especially from hk tract de 
Unitate Ecclesice. 

‘ Dens tirnis est,* are his words, * et Ohristus uuus, et una 
Ecclesia eius, et fides una, et plebs una in solidam corporis 
unitatem concordiae glutino copulata . . . Quidquid a matrice 
discesserit, seorsuni vivere et spirare non poterit.’® 

He heaps up metaphors to illustrate the unity of 
the Church. It is like the unity of the three 
Persons of the Godhead. He who does not keep 
this unity does not keep the law of God or the faith 
of the Pather and the Son : 

* Hanc unitatem qui non tenet, Dei legem non tenet, non 
tenet Patris et Filii fidem, vitam non tenet, et salutem.’^ 

The schismatic is worse than the apostate. The 
latter sins and may repent ; the former sins daily 
and glories in his sin. Apostates injure themselves 
only ; the schismatic endangers the souls of very 
many.’ 

AuOTstine had to deal with the Donatists (g^.v.). 
He tadces much the same view of schism as Cyprian 
had done. The Donatists argued that the Catholics 
by their laxity had forfeited their baptismal 
privilege, and tnat the Donatists alone formed the 
true Church. To this Augustine replied that the 
validity of a sacrament does not depend upon 
the holiness of him who administers it, and that 
the only feature by which the true Church can be 
recognized is its catholicity. 

* Securus iudicat orbis terrarum, bonos non esse qui se divl- 
dunt ab orbe terrarum, *8 

Schismatics like the Donatists should be punished. 
Those who are outside the Church have not Christ, 
the head of the Church. 

* 01amate, si audetis piiniantur . . . sceleris sive libidinis 
facinora seu flagitia ; sola sacrilegia volumus a regnantium 
legibus impunita.’S ‘Habere autera caput Obristum nemo 
poterit, nisi qui in eius corpore fuerit.’ lo 

But he^ does not go so far as Cyprian, who had 
maintained that sacraments administered by sep- 
aratists were invalid. He only asserts that no 
schismatic can receive them validly, so long as he 
remains a stranger to that unity in love which is 
the Catholic Church. And in his general attitude 
towards schismatics, like Optatus of Milevis, he is 
more kindly than Cyprian, But schism, in his 
view, as in that of Cyprian, is a grievous sin. 

1 Cyprian, Bp. iii. 3, Hi. 1, Ixxiii. 2, Ixxiv. 11, quoted by Har- 
nack, Hist, of Dogrrm, Eng. tr., London, 1S9S, ii. 92. 

2 Of. Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity y v. 68. 6 ad fin. : * Heretics, 
as touching those points of doctrine wherein they fail, and 
schismatics, as touching the quarrels for which or the duties 
wherein they divide themselves from their brethren . . , have 
all forsaken the true Church of God.* 

8 ‘ Schism may have what we must call a nobler root [than 
pride and self-assertion]. It may spring from impatient, undis- 
ciplined zeal against evil in the Church’ (C. Gore, Roman 
Catholic Claims^, London, 1905, p. 126). 

4 See art. Novatianists. 

5 De Unitate, 23. ® Ih. 6. 

7 De Unit. 19 ; E. W. Benson, Cyprian, London, 1899, ch. iv. ; 
J. F. Bethune Baker, Introd. to Early Hist of Christian 
Doctrine, do. 1903, p. 363 ff. ; T. A. Lacey, Unity and Schism, 
do. 1917, pp. 34 if., 168 ff. 

8 C. Epist. Parmen. iii. 24 ad fin. 

9 C. Gaudent. 20, c. Epist, Parnmn. i. 16, de Correctione Don. 
(=Epp. 186) vL 

10 De Unit. 49. 

11 Cf. Basil, Epist. Canon. I. ad AmphilocMum. 

12 Optatus, de Schism. Don. i. iii. 28 ; ‘ Sunt sine dubio [Don- 
atistae] fratres, quamvis non boni.’ For Optatus see O. R. 


Schism, then, since it is rebellion against author- 
ity, and since it causes a breach m the unity of the 
Church, was always regarded in early times as a 
very serious matter. To maintain unimpaired the 
unity of the Catholic Church was the duty of all 
good Christians.^ But how was this unity to be 
maintained ? By means of the sacraments, especi- 
ally the Eucharist, the sacrainentmn unitatis. 
And, further, the centre of unity was the bishop. 
What Ignatius^ constantly affirmed of particular 
churches Cyprian transferred to the Church as a 
whole. 

* The Episcopate is one,’ he says ; ‘ the individual bishops are 
members of a great brotherhood, bound together in a corporate 
unity. Bishops form a kind of equal co-partnership.’ 8 

This view of the episcopate, however, gradually 
gave place to another. Quite early in the writings 
of the Fathers is found the idea that churches 
founded by the apostles and churches to which 
they wrote letters were able to say with more 
certainty than others what the teaching of the 
apostles really was. Irenseus speaks of Home and 
Smyrna as such churches. His words are : 

‘Maximae et antiquissimae, et omnibus cognitae, a glorio- 
siasimis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Romae fundatae et 
constitutae ecclesiae, earn quam habet ab apostolis traditionem 
. . . indicantes, confundimus omnes eos . . . qui praeterquam 
oportet colligunt.’ ^ 

And a little later : 

Kat IIoA.vKap7ro9 . . . vtto ’AirocTTciA.Mv Ka.ra.<rraJS€Xs . . . cv t 0 
€V 2/x.vpiqj 'EKKX’tjcrC^, ewCcTKOiroi . . . i$jjXde rov jStov, ravra 
diSd^as del, d kclI trapd rtov ’ATroo'ToAwv epaSev, a Kal rj ’EKicht}(ria 
irapaSCdiacriv, a koI fjidvoi ecrrlv dXrjdrj.^ 

Tertullian ® enumerates Ej)hesus, Smyrna, Kome, 
Corinth, Philippi. Fulgentius’ speaks of Kome, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem. In all these lists Kome 
appears. Kome had been the capital of the world, 
and the bishop of Kome came to occupy a position 
of exceptional influence, partly because of the 
orthodoxy of the Koman Church, partly because 
of the position and history of Kome. The bishop 
of Kome, in fact, wielded in the Church the same 
kind of authority as the emperors had wielded in 
the State. Thus, in course of time, obedience to 
the Koman pontiff became the teat of catholicity. 
Those who refused to submit to his authority were 
branded as schismatics. Optatus® is perhaps the 
first of the Fathers to claim for the bishop of Kome 
universal jurisdiction — a claim which eventually 
came to be admitted by the Western Church 
generally. The growth of papal absolutism was 
indeed slow and was not without its checks — as, 
e.gr., when Gregory the Great repudiated for hdm- 

Vassall-Phillips, St. Optatus of Milevis, London, 1917. The 
Church recognized degrees of schism- The gravity of the 
schism v?as in proportion to the degree of separation from the 
main body (J. Bingham, Antiquitie.^ of the Christian Church, 
ed. London, 1870, iL 879 f.). The worst form was the setting 
up of altar against altar. For Augustine’s general attitude 
towards schism see P. Batiffol, in The Constructive Quarterly, 
V. [1917] 30-55. 

1 Cyprian is praised by Augustine because (in spite of the un- 
just claims of Stephen, bishop of Rome) he did not break the 
unity of the Church by separation. He is regarded as a typical 
instance of the ‘ unschismatic temper ’ (Augustine, de Bapt. v. 
25-36 ; cf. Jerome, adv. Lucifer. 26). 

2 Cf. ad Ephes. 4, Smym. 8, Troll. 3. * Ignatius is the incar- 
nation, as it were, of three closely connected ideas : the glory 
of martyrdom, the omnipotence of episcopacy, and the hatred 
of heresy and schism ’ (P. Schaff, Hist, of the Church ; Ante- 
Nicene Christianity, new ed., Edinburgh, 1884, ii. 657). 

3 Epp. Ixvi. 8, de Unit. 5 ; see Lacey, p. 168 ff. ; Benson, p. 
182 ; Jerome, Epp. cxlvi. 

4 Adv. Boer, in, iii. 1. 8 m. iji. 4. 

8 de Proescr. 32, 36. 7 de Trin. i. 

8ii. 2 (vii. 3): ‘In qua una cathedra [Romae] unitas ab 
omnibus servaretur . . . ut lam schismaticus et peccator essefc, 
qui contra singularem cathedram alteram collocaret.’ Cyprian 
has sometimes been claimed as a supporter of the ‘papal’ 
view on the strength of his use of the phrase ‘Cathedra Petri’ 
(de Unit. 4). But his whole argument shows that the phrase 
denotes, not the see of Rome, but the bishop’s seat of auimority 
in each several church. See Gore, The Church and the 
Ministry^, London, 1900, p. 156 n., Roman Catholic Claims^ 
p. 177n. ff., The Early Hist, of the Church and Ministry, 
p. 250 ff. 
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self the title of universal bishop.^ But, on the 
whole, it was steady, till at length Thomas 
Aquinas in the 13tli cent, could say, in language 
which was accepted as authoritative by the whole 
Church in the West : 

* Efc ideo proprie schismatici dicuntur qui propria sponte et 
intentione se ab unitate Ecclesiae separant . . . Caput 
(Ecclesiael est ipse Chrisbus, cuius vicem in Ecclesia gerit 
summus pontifex. Et ideo schismatici dicuntur qui subesse 
renuunt summo pontifici.’ 2 

He goes on to distinguish between heresy and 
schism : 

‘Haeresis per se opponitur fidei; schisma autem per se 
opponitur unitati ecclesiasticae charitatis . , . Peccatum 
Bchismatis est gravius peccato infidelitatis . . . Schisma est 
contra bonum multitudiiiis, id est, contra ecclesiasticam 
unitatem ; infidelitas autem est contra bonum particulare unius 
. . . Schismatici habent aliquam potestatem quia retinent 
ordinem . . , Potest sacramentum traders separatus . . . 
Duplex est spiritualis potestas—una quidem sacramentalis — 
alia (schismatics have the former, but not the 

latter ; cf. the whole section). 

The final stage in the growth of papalism was 
reached in 1870, when the Vatican Council pro- 
mulgated a series of decrees, one of which runs 
thus; 

* Nos dogma esse definimus ; Romanum Pontificem, cum ex 
cathedra loquitur— id eat, cum doctrinam de fide vel moribua 
ab universa Ecclesia tenendam definit, ea infallibilitate pollere 
<iua Divinus Bedemptor Ecclesiam suam insbructam esse voluit : 
ideoque definitiones ex sese, non autem ex consensu Bcelesia^t 
irreformabiles esse.’ ^ 

No doubt such claims were, in themselves, not new. 
The bull Unam Sanctam of Boniface Vlll. at the 
beginning of the 14th cent, had claimed for the 
pope absolute authority, but this was repudiated 
in the next century by the Council of Constance, 
which demanded that the pope should obey its 
decisions in matters of faith. The Vatican decree 
makes the pope independent of Councils.'* 

3 . Revolts from Rotne.^ — Absolutism, in Church 
as in State, tends to produce restlessness and 
eventual revolt. And it is roughly true that the 
majority of the 'schisms’ from the 11 th cent, on- 
wards have come about as the result, direct or 
indirect, of the absolutism which finds its chief 
expression, in matters ecclesiastical, in the Church 
of Borne. The first great revolt was the separa- 
tion of the Eastern Church from that of the West. 
Up to the 11 th cent, the external unity of the 
Church had been, on the whole, maintained. 
The various schisms — Montanism, Novatianisra, 
Donatism — had not seriously' impaired that unity. 
But in 1052 the long-stan<ling difierences, partly 
racial, partly ecclesiastical, Between Rome and 
Constantinople were brought to a head by the 
formal excommunication of the Eastern Church 
by Pope Leo ix. The position taken up, and held 
ever since, by the autocephalous Churches of the 
East is that the Western Church, by introducing 
innovations regarding the foundations of Church 
government, separated herself from the Mother 
Churches of the East, which are the true heirs of 
the old undivided Church.® It has been argued 
that this separation was not a pure schism, since 
a point of doctrine was involved. But the addition 
of the Filiaque clause to the Nicene Creed was not, 
in itself, important doctrinally. In the words of 
Laud it was ' but a question in manner of speech, 
and therefore not fundamental.’® The protest of 
the East was chiefly against its insertion in an 
ecumenical creed on purely Western authority — 
that of Pope Nicholas l. Thus the separation of 

1 viii. 80 (‘ ad Eulogiam ’) ; cf. F. Homes Dudden, 
Gregory the Greets, London, 1006, ii. 224 ff. 

2 Summa, n. ii. 89. 

» Sess. iv. cap. iv. ; see art. Infallibility. 

4 See Gore, Roman Cathotie Claims ^ p. 122. Those members 
of the Roman obedience who refused to accept this decree 
formed the ’ Old Catholic’ body (see art. Old Catholicism). 

5 See art. Eastben OitmoH. 

6 A Relation of the Co^^&ren&e between WiUiam Laudf Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury f ana Mr. Fisher the Jesuit. London, 1639, 
§ 9 ; Land. Works, Oxford, 1849, ii 27. 


East and West was, fundamentally, a protest 
against papalism.^ In the West external unity 
was maintained, not infrequently by force, till the 
16th cent., when a considerable part of Europe 
broke away from the papal obedience. In England 
the Reformation was conservative in character. 
Episcopacy was retained. The ancient creeds of 
the Church were kept as the authorized expression 
of the faith. The public services were founded 
on the primitive ofiices. But elsewhere, save in 
Scandinavia, Episcopacy was rej ected. In Germany 
the reforming movement took the form of Luther- 
anism iq.v .) ; in Scotland and, to a limited extent, 
in France Calvinism (q.v.) became the accepted 
form of Protestantism. So far as England is 
concerned, the last stage in the separation from 
Rome was reached when, in 1570, Pope Pius v. 
published his bull of excommunication, Begnans 
tn Excelsis. By the bull the Anglican ‘schism,’ 
hitherto regarded as provisional, was made defi- 
nite. ^ 

4 . Post-Reformation schisms. — The reign of 
Queen Elizabeth saw the rise of Puritanism {q.v.) 
and Presbyterianism {q.v.) within the Church of 
England. In the latter part of this reign the 
Puritan party became influential, and it grew still 
further in strength during the next reigns, though 
there was, as yet, no considerable secession from 
the Church. Congregationalism (q-v.), from small 
beginnings in Elizabeth’s reign, became prominent 
during the Commonwealth. It would have nothing 
to do with the parochial system. The visible 
Church was, in its view, made up of faithful men 
and women, and of such only,® freely gathered 
together into congregations, each congregation 
being autonomous. Thus, in one of its main 
features, it resembled Donatism. In 1633 the 
first congregation of Baptists^ was formed by a 
secession from the Congregationalists. Both these 
bodies were democratic and therefore farther re- 
moved than the Anglican Church from Roman 
Catholic autocracy. The final separation between 
that Church and Puritanism was brought about 
by the ‘ fatal ’ Act of Uniformity of 1662. BYom 
this Act Dissent took its rise. The next great 
secession was that of Methodism (j'.v.), under the 
leadership of John Wesley. H[e himself declared 
that he lived and died a member of the Anglican 
Church, hut his action in ordaining bishops and 
presbyters made separation inevitable. * Ordina- 
tion,’ in Lord Mansfield’s words, ‘is separation.’ 
Since that time numerous separated bodies have 
come into existence in Britain, America, and the 
British colonies. This ‘fissiparous tendency’ has 
been ascribed to the ‘centrifugal force of Protes- 
tantism.’ Probably, however, since it is found 
chiefly among Anglo-Saxons, it is, in essence, 
racial — the result of a strong individualism, and 
perhaps also of a certain self-regarding temper and 
an impatient zeal against evil in the Church. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the Anglican Church has 
in the past displayed something of the arrogant 
spirit which brings about schisms. She has too 
often shown a want of sympathy with new ideas 

1 The ‘ schism ’ of Antioch in the 4th cent, did not result in a 
permanent separation from the main body of the Church, and 
the ‘Great Western Schism’ (1377-1417) was not, strictly 
speaking, a schism at all, since it did not involve any denial of 
papal authority, but was a dispute as to which of the rival popes 
had the right to wield that authority, 

2 Roman Catholic theologians sometimes distinguish between 
active and passive schism, the former being a deliberate separa- 
tion from the Church on the part of the schismatic, the latter 
the lot of those whom the Church rejects by excommunication. 
Thus the Anglican Church can say : * Schisma patimur, non 
fecimus.’ 

8 ‘The kingdom of God is not to be begun by whole Parishes, 
hut rather by the worthiest were they never so few’ (Robert 
Browne, A True and Short Declaration, Mlddelhurg [16831 ; see 
art. Brownish). 

4 See art. Anabaptists, 
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and new movements. In striving after nniformity 
slie has, not infrequently, sacrificed unity. 

5. The ethics of schism. — Two opposite views 
have been lield in regard to schism on its ethical 
side. (1)^ There is the view, first formulated by 
Irenseus in the passage quoted at the beginning 
of the article, that schism is so great an evil that 
nothing can justify it, and that no reforms brought 
about by schismatics can make up for the harm 
caused by the schism.^ (2) The opposite view is 
that churches, like commercial undertakings, are 
all the better for competition, and that schisms 
are desirable in that they promote a healthy 
rivalry — that in short * a plurality of independent 
Christian communities in the same country is the 
ideal state of things.'^ The latter view has been 
largely abandoned during the last few years by 
Nonconformists as well as by Churchmen. The 
words of liichard Baxter, ‘ He that seeth not the 
necessity of unity knoweth not the nature of the 
Church,’ ® represent, on the whole, the attitude of 
the great majority of thoughtful people at the 
present time. ‘ We have at least ceased to be 
proud of our divisions,’ says a leading Noncon- 
formist. *A great longing possesses many of us 
to break down the barriers which separate us one 
from another.’^ And indeed it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain this view if the teaching 
of the Bible is accepted. Just as the prophets of 
the older Dispensation deplored the division 
between Israel and Judah (Is 11^'*, Ezk 37^®, 
Jer 3^®, Hos so our Lord and the NT writers 
constantly put forward unity in the Church as 
the ideal (Jn esp. vv.^“®, Eph 4, Eo 16^^^*, 

Gal 3^®). Moreover, the metaphors used to describe 
the Church — family, vine, body, temple, etc. — all 
emphasize the thought of oneness in Christ. There 
are, further, the practical evils of division — over- 
lapping, waste of power, and rivalry, often de- 
generating into mutual hostility. In regard to the 
former view, it may be admitted that schism is an 
evil, since it is contrary to charity and that unity 
which is Christ’s ideal for the Church, and is in 
many cases an act of disobedience to lawful 
authority. But the question remains, At whose 
door does the sin lie in any particular case of 
schism ? The selfish and arrogant temper which 
is both the cause of schism iS others and itself 
schismatic may be found in the body from which 
separation is made as well as in that which 
separates. In the case of the ‘ Anglican schism ’ 
the contention of the great Anglican divines of 
the 17th cent. — Hooker, Jewel, Jeremy Taylor, 
and the rest — is that the Church of England was 

S illed by the arrogant demands of Rome to 
away from her obedience, and that, if that 
Church has separated from Rome, she has never 
* swerved either from the word of God, or from the 
Apostles of Christ, or from the primitive Church.’® 
It may be thought that the English reformers 
displayed too much impatience and were over- 


Iiasty in some of their proceedings. In no eccle- 
siastical quarrel is one party wholly in the right. 
But, when all deductions are made, it remains 
true that ‘ we were justified [in our separation 
from Rome] because the only terms on which we 
could retain communion with Rome were sinful 
terms. The Dissenters took u]> much the same 
position in regard to the Church of England. 
They contended that it was impossible for them 
to remain in communion with her, since they 
honestly and ex aniino believed that they would 
be committing sin if they did The extremists 
among them went so far as to declare that tlie Church 
of England had ceased to be a Christian Church. 
In like manner the separation of the Free Church 
of Scotland from the Established Church in the 
I9th cent, was regarded by the secessionists as 
the assertion of a great spiritual principle which 
made it impossible for them any longer to remain 
members of the Establishment. 

If, then, schism is sometimes justified, it is 
yet clearly contrary to the ideal of our Lord and 
His apostles. The principle of schism lias rarely 
been defended. At the present time the evils of 
separation are becoming felt more perhaps than at 
any previous era in the history of the Christian 
Church, and suggestions are being made in various 
quarters with the view of healing the divisions of 
Christendom. These are, as yet, for the most part 
tentative, although in Australia the question of the 
reunion of the Australian Church in communion 
with the Church of England and the Presbyterian 
Church seems to have advanced beyond the ten- 
tative stage.® But, before any large plans for 
reunion can be carried into eftect, it would seem 
necessary that the various separated bodies should 
make it quite clear what they regard as essential 
and what they are prepared to sacrifice. Rome, 
officially at least, demands submission to the 
authority of the pope as the only condition of re- 
union. The Anglican Chnrch, following the lead 
of the American Episcopal Church,^ has, in the 
‘Lambeth Quadrilateral’ of 1888, laid down ‘as a 
basis for reunion’ the following principles: (1) 
the acceptance of the Holy Scriptures as the rule 
of faith ; (2) the acceptance of the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds as the sufficient statement of faith ; 
(3) the recognition of the two sacraments, Baptism 
and Holy Communion ; and (4) the recognition of 
the historic episcopate.® In March 1917 the ‘ Fed- 
eration of Evangelical Free Churches of England,’ 
wishing ‘to seek closer federation with one another 
for the better witness to, and service of, the 
Gospel,’ adopted the reports of four Committees 
which were drawn up with the object of promoting 
‘ unity and communion . . . with other branches of 
the Church of Christ.’ By action such as this 
the ground is being cleared and the hope of ulti- 
mate reunion and the healing of schisms brought 
nearer to realization. But it will take time and 
demand the exercise of much faith and patience 
before the consummation comes about. We must 


1 See Gore, Roman Catholic Clairm^^ p. 128 ; L. Duchesne, 
Autonomies eccUsiastigues ; Bglises separees^ Paris, 1904. 

a See The Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, 
London, 1896, ii. 428 ; he is referring to the position taken up 
by W, F. Moulton. 

3 R. Baxter, The Cure of Church Divisions, London, 1670, 
p. 66 ; cf. Preface, § 3, and the whole treatise. 

4 R. A, Aytoun, in The Free Catholic^ Birmingham, April 
1917, p. 66 ; cf. R. Baxter, The True and OnZy Way of Concord, 
London, 1680 ; R. J. Campbell, A Spiritual Pilgrimage, do. 
1917, p. 298 £f. ; P. T. Forsyth, Lectures on the Church arid the 
Sacraments, do. 1917 (‘ We look forward to an CEcumenical 
Christianity ’). 

5 Jewel, Works (Parker Society), Cambridge, 1848, iii. 59 S. 
For other references see A. J. Mason, The Church of England 
and Episcopacy, Cambridge, 1914, ch. i. : * There is no Catholic 
principle which can justify us in supposing that either the . . , 
Eastern Church or the Anglican Church has been guilty of the 
sin of schism, in that sense in which schism is the act of self- 
withdrawal from the Church catholic’ (Gore, Romcm Gaelic 
Claims^, p. 137). 


1 Mason, p. 542. 

2 W. B. Selbie, in Mansfield College Essays, London, 1909, 
p. 29ft. and the authorities there quoted. ‘In the case of the 
protestant dissenters the whole argument turned upon the point 
whether the terms of communion with the church of England 
were or were not sinful. Church writers were ready to admit) 
that if they were thought to be sinful, those who thought so were 
hound in foro conscientiae to secede’ (Mason, p. 542). 

3 H. Lowther Clarke (archbishop of Melbourne), in The Con- 
structive Quarterly, v. 19 flf. 

4 See Lacey, p. 216 ff. The document of the American 
bishops, drawn up in 1886, differs somewhat in form, though 
not in essentials, from that emanating from the Lambeth Con- 


ference. 

6 ‘ Episcopacy has been the instrument of the Spirit . . 
[but] it is conceivable that it may be changed out of recognition 
or that another instrument may be found. You may hold with 
unhesitating faith that the Church of Christ is one, and that its 
unity win, in good time, be made manifest, but it may be im- 
wise to pin your faith exclusively to episcopacy’ (Lacey, p. 48). 
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not make the old mistake of identifying unity and 
uniformity. In the early Church there was practi- 
cal unity combined with a great variety of local 
use and custom. And at the present time certain 
‘Uniat’ Churches of the Roman obedience have 
their own rites. *In una Fide nihil officit con- 
siietudo diversa.’ And, finally, we must recog- 
nize that ‘ the necessary prelude to reunion is not 
a common formula but a whole-hearted acceptance 
of a common principle of thought and conduct.’ ^ 
The unity of the Church must be put on a religious 
rather than a theological basis. We must recog- 
nize that all Christians are brothers in Christ, and 
this recognition will enable us to promote r^v 
ivoTTjra rod irpedfiaros iv rt^ <Tvy34a'/X(p r^s elp'rjvm 

(Eph 4^). 
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H. W. Fulpoed. 

SCHLEIERMACHER. — Friedrich Daniel 
Ernst Schleiermacher was born in Breslau in 1768 
and died In Berlin in 1834. He is among the most 
important and influential of G-erman theologians 
and has been called, not without reason, the father 
of modem theology. The boldness of his new 
departures, the wide range or his thought, and his 
experimental method mark him out as a pioneer. 

I, Life and character. — Like many great men, 
Schleiermacher owed more to his mother than to 
his father. His mother, nie Stubenraiich, was a 
woman of keen intellect and deep piety ; she 

f aided her son’s earlier education, and throughout 
er life the two were knit together by bonds of 
the closest affection. His father, Gottlieb, was 
chaplain to a Prussian regiment in Silesia. His 
duties took him frequently away from the home 
and so left the family largely to the mother’s care. 
He was a Reformed theologian of the old school 
and of a stem and unbending orthodoxy. As 
might be expected, plain Jiving and higli thinking 
were the mle in his hous^old. The young 
Schleiermacher began his school-days at five 
years of age. ^ In 1783 he was sent along with his 
brother and sister to a Moravian school at Niesky 
in Upper Lusatia and two years later to the 
Moravian College at Barby. In his many journeys 
the father had come into close contact with the 
Moravians and coveted for his children the pious 
atmosphere and healthy moral discipline of their 
educational system. To the son also this was at 
first equally congenial, but later the bonds began 
to^ chafe his restless spirit. He confesses to a con- 
stitntional scepticism, or itch for inquiry, which 
caused him no little mental disquiet and ultimately 
led to^ a temporary breach both with his teachers 
and with his father. He declined to bow to their 
authority and insisted on his own intellectual and 
spiritual independence, but always in the most 
filial and reverent spirit. At the same time he was 
deeply influenced by the Moravian teaching and 
tone, and to this he owed the strain of deep piety 
which is so marked in all his writings. In 1787, 
with the full consent of his father, Schleiermacher 

1 F, Weston (bishop of Zanzibar), The Fulness of ChHst, 
Itondon, 1916, p. 5, 


left Barbjr and entered the University of Halle. 
At that time Halle was a centre of rationalism 
under the influence of Semler and Wolf, Schleier- 
macher attended their lectures and those of Eber- 
hard, from whom he learned that love of Plato for 
which he afterwards became conspicuous. He also 
studied NT criticism, but neglected the OT, to 
his lasting disadvantage. But his main interest 
was in the work of Kant, Jacobi, and Spinoza. 
Even as a student he began a reconstruction of 
Kant’s system on lines suggested by his study of 
Plato, while from ‘ the holy and blessed Spinoza ’ 
he derived the foundation ideas of his ethical 
system. This eclectic course of study left him, at 
the end of his university career, with little more 
than the hope of ‘attaining, by earnest research 
and patient examination of all the witnesses, to a 
reasonable degree of certainty, and to a knowledge 
of the boundaries of human science and learning.’^ 
In 1790 Schleiermacher obtained his licentiate 
and became tutor in the house of Count Dohna at 
Schlobitten in W. Prussia. For such a position his 
independent spirit was not altogether suited, but 
there is no doubt that he gained considerably in 
ease of manner and savoir faire from the home life 
of the Dohna family. In 1794 he was ordained 
and became for a time assistant to his uncle, the 
aged pastor of Landsberg-on-the-Warthe. Two 
years later he moved to Berlin to become chaplain 
to the Charitd Hospital. This early sojourn in 
Berlin was the most formative period in his 
career. His ecclesiastical duties were largely 
formal, and he spent most of his time in philo- 
sophical and theological study and in intercourse 
with a wide and charming circle of friends. This 
drew him out of himself and completed the pro- 
cess of refinement begun at Schlobitten. It was 
the time when the Romantic movement was at its 
height, and Schleiermacher’s sensitive and imagi- 
native spirit was deeply influenced by it. His in- 
timaejr with F. Schlegel and his rather dangerous 
platonic friendship with Eleonore Grunow, the wife 
of a Berlin pastor, stirred his emotional nature 
to its depths and enriched his human sympathies. 
The firstfruit of this period of fermentation was 
the epoch-making work, lUdm uber die Beligion, 
issued in 1799, in which, as against its ‘ cultured 
despisers,’ he vindicated the place of religion in 
man’s nature and laid the foundations of a theology 
based upon experience. The following year ap- 
peared the Monologm, in which he outlined his 
ethical system and asserted the freedom of the 
human spirit in its relations both with society and 
with the universe. Both books show the influence 
of his deeper studies in Spinoza and Fichte. 

In 1802 Schleiermacher left Berlin in order to 
become pastor in the little town of Stolpe in 
Pomerania. The change was altogether to the 
advantage of his moral and spiritual development. 
It released him from the too fascinating literary 
and aesthetic influences of Berlin and gave him 
time to think and to cultivate his soul. While 
at Stolpe, he completed the translation of Plato 
which he had begun along with Schlegel—a task 
which confirmed him in the belief that he was 
dealing with the greatest of the philosophers. 
There, too, he published the first of his strictly 
philosophical works, Grundlini&n einer Kritih der 
bisherigen Sittenlehre — a Herculean labour which 
produced but little effect owing to its obscurity of 
style and its purely negative and critical spirit. 
He passes in review the systems of Plato and 
Spinoza, Kant and Fichte, and decides very strongly 
in favour of the two former; but even these he 
considers deficient in that they give no complete 
account of the laws and ends of human life as a 
whole. What Schleiermacher desiderated and 
1 Letter to hi» Father, Dec. 1789. 
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sought himself to supply was a moral system which 
would regard, the universe as a realm of ends. 
During this period also he paid more attention to 
reaching, which he regarded as the best means of 
ringing his personal influence to bear on the 
general sense of mankind in the mass. He sought 
by it to bring home to men the power of religion, 
especially in its ethical and practical aspects. 

In 1804 Schleiermacher returned to his old uni- 
versity, Halle, as preacher and professor of theol- 
ogy. In that home of rationalism his reputation 
as a Bomantiker and a pietist caused him to be 
regarded at first with some suspicion. But he soon 
won his way to a considerable reputation as lecturer 
and preacher. The fine dialogue, Weihnachtsfeier, 
which he published in 1806, served to illustrate his 
growing appreciation of the fundamentals of Christ- 
ianity and also the confusion which stUl marked 
his theology. It is a strongly ima^native work 
and shows traces of a vein of real poetry. At 
Halle he also busied himself with patriotic politi- 
cal utterances, drawn from him by the need of the 
times, and with schemes for Church reform — a 
subject in which he remained deeply interested all 
through his life. In 1806 the University of Halle 
was temporarily suspended owing to Napoleon’s 
invasion, and Schleiermacher retired to the island 
of Riigen. After the battle of Jena he returned to 
Berlin and was soon afterwards appointed pastor 
of the Trinity Church. The following year he 
married the widow of his friend Willich, with whom 
he lived very happily, in spite of the disparity in 
years (he was old enough to be her father). In 
1810 he took a leading part in founding the uni- 
versity of Berlin and was at once called to fill the 
chair of theology. He was also elected secretary 
to the Academy of Sciences. He lectured on almost 
every branch of theology as well as on philosophy 
and philosophical introduction. He also preached 
regularly on Sundays, and his preaching speedily 
won for him a foremost place in the national life. 
The force and fire of his sermons, their sound com- 
mon sense, and their bearing on the needs and 
duties of the nation at a time of danger and 
humiliation won for them a wide hearing and a 
generous appreciation. At the same time Schleier- 
macher was deeply concerned with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Prussian Chui'ch and became a lifelong 
advocate of union between the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. He became a great person- 
age in the life of Berlin both social and official. 
The firstfruits of his new position appeared in 
the small volume entitled Kiirze Darstellung 
des theologischen StitditiTns (1811). In this he sur- 
veyed the whole field of theological inquiry in 
quite a new way and laid down the lines for all 
future systematizing of the subject. It was a 
most important and fruitful new departure. Ten 
years later he issued his monumental theological 
work, Der christliche Glaubenach den Grundsdtzen 
der evangelischen Kirche, This was an attempt to 
reform and restate Protestant theology on lines 
suggested, by the Eeden, making religious experi- 
ence, or the sense of dependence on God mediated 
through Jesus Christ, the norm of dogmatic theo- 
logy rather than the Creeds, the Fathers, or the 
unaided human reason. It met with much criti- 
cism from both evangelicals and rationalists ; but 
Schleiermacher defended his positions with vigour 
and masterly skill, and there is no doubt that the 
fundamental ideas of his work have entered into 
the warp and woof of modem theological thought. 
He may have no disciples in the strict sense of the 
term, but every theologian is his debtor. The 
Christliche Glaube went through two or three 
editions in its author’s lifetime, each of which was 
greatly altered. It should be read in connexion 
with his defence of it published in letters to his 


friend Liicke in Studien und Kritiken for 1829. 
In the same year Schleiermacher lost his only son 
— a blow from which he never recovered. He was 
now an old man ; but he persevered in his manifold 
labours and controversies and retained his full 
mental vigour to the end. He died in 1834 after a 
few days’ illness, full of years and of honours. 

In appearance Schleiermacher was short of 
stature and slightly hump-backed. His face was 
grave and strongly marked, but very mobile and 
full of fire and expression, while his movements 
were_ quick and nervous. He had a ready and 
satirical wit, but it was never malicious. He kept 
his friendships well and was of a most affectionate 
nature, ana he bore no grudge against his 
opponents. He prided himself on a certain philo- 
sophic calm and on a complete control of his 
emotions. At the same time he felt strongly and 
was often moved by conviction into lines of conduct 
that were by no means to his advantage. He gives 
the impression of a strong, fervid soul, a deeply 
Christian spirit, and an intellect of the videst 
range and sweep. Germany has never failed to do 
him honour, and in recent years there has been a 
remarkable revival of interest in his works, which 
are now more widely studied than perhaps ever 
before. 

2 . Work. — (a) Philosophy , — Schleiermacher has 
been called the prince of Vermittlers, but this is more 
true of him as a philosopher than as a theologian. 
In theology he was a pioneer, and in striking 
out his own line he was not concerned merely 
to mediate between extremes. In philosophy, on 
the other hand, he sought quite frankly to give 
equal weight to the idealistic and realistic elements 
in the Kantian position and to allow for the a 
priori as well as for the empirical factor in know- 
ledge. Quite in consonance with this position, he 
made no attempt at a systematic philosophy, but 
was content rather to sow seeds for future thinkers 
and to approach philosophy from the side of his 
religious and theological interest. His aim was to 
unify the world of being and the world of thought, 
the real and the ideal, in God. 

The materials for his philosophy are to be found 
in his Dialektik, in the criticism of previous ethical 
systems, and in his Aesthetik, The first and last 
named, published from his pupUs’ notes, are 
materials and nothing more. His episteruology 
distinguishes between the form and material of 
knowledge, the former being given in the ‘intel- 
lectual function ’ and the latter through sensuous 
perception. The forms of knowledge, which corre- 
spond with forms of being, are concepts and judg- 
ments, and knowledge is developed by induction 
and deduction. Knowledge is of phenomena ; and 
Schleiermacher definitely repudiates the Hegelian 
theory as to the originative power of pure thought 
independently of the phenomenal world. 

God is the great unifying principle in the uni- 
verse. In Him real and ideal are one ; and He is 
to be conceived neither as separated from, nor as 
identical with, the world. But, just as absolute 
knowledge, the complete identity of thought and 
being, is an ideal which can never be wholly real- 
ized by our finite minds, so we are incapable of 
knowing God as He really is. He is the great 
First Cause, mirrored in the universe and in 
human souls. 

‘The usual conception of God as one single beinp’ outside of 
the world and behind the world is not the beginning^ and the 
end of religion. It is only one manner of expressing Ood, 
seldom entirely pure and always inadequate. ... Yet the true 
nature of religion is neither this idea nor any other, but 
immediate consciousness of the Deity as He is found in our 
selves and in the world/ 1 

Though Schleiermacher urges that philosophy is 
not subordinate to religion, it should he remem- 
1 Reden^ tr. Oman, On Religion^ p. 101. 
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bered that his chief interest is in the latter, and 
that he always confessed himself a dilettante in 
philosophy. The unconscious aim of all his specu- 
lation is to vindicate the need and worth of religion 
and the innate power of the religious conscious- 
ness. Far more important than any of his strictly 
philosophical works is the practical application of 
his philosophy found in the Ecchn, There he 
seeks the justification of religion, not in any 
dogmatic ideas, but in the religious consciousness 
of man. 

‘ If man is not one with the Eternal in the unity of intuition 
and feeling which is immediate, he remains, in the unity of 
consciousness which is derived, for ever apart.’ 1 

Religion is the necessary and indispensable 
third to science and art, because it accompanies, if 
it does not produce, both knowledge and action. 
Whatever advances true art and science is a means 
of religious culture. The whole world is the 
mirror of the individual s])irit, and the being of 
God is involved in the very idea of our personality. 
The soul, through meditation and aelf-contempla- 
tion, enters into union with the Eternal. This 
union is an act not of will or of intellect, but of 
feeling, and it is in this feeling, or consciousne.ss, 
that religion consists. If we come to analyze it, 
we hnd it to be a feeling of absolute dependence 
on the Divine ; and in the true exercise of this 
feeling piety is found. The communion of all 
those who practise this piety is the true Church, 
and the various religions of the world represent 
the different forms assumed by this fundamental 
religious consciousness. The Christian religion 
represents not only the striving of all finite 
creatures towards the unity of the whole, but also 
the action of God in response to this striving. It 
is essentially a religion of redemption and recon- 
ciliation with holiness as its goal. Of this Jesus 
Christ is the one Mediator to men. ^ At this point 
the argument of the liaden merges into that of the 
Christliche Glaube and is carried on in sti'ictly 
theological terms. Before leaving the Iteden, 
however, we should note that they belong to 
Schleiermacher’s Romantic period, and that he 
modified his ]) 08 ition considerably as time went 
on. They should always be read in the light of 
the notes and corrections which he afterwards 
published. 

Next to theology, Sohleierniaeher’s chief interest 
was in ethics. As we have already seen, his 
earlier efforts were confined to the criticism of 
previous attempts at a moral philosophy. He 
fails to find in any of them a complete and system- 
atic treatment and relation of moral states and 
actions. He therefore sets himself to supply these 
deficiencies and to give a coherent and exhaustive 
view of the entire world of human action. The 
subject-matter of etliics is the action of reason 
upon nature ; and the good at which ethics aims 
is found in an agreement between the two. The 
subject assumes certain forms such as the doctrine 
of goods, the doctrine of virtue, and the doctrine 
of duty, according to the point of view from which 
ethical problems are approached. The force from 
which all moral action proceeds is virtue, and its 
function is to further the highest good of man 
found in the agreement between reason and nature. 
There are four great provinces of ethic.al action — 
organization, property, thought, and feeling; to 
them correspond four forms of ethical relation— 
legal right, sociability, faith, and revelation ; and 
to these again correspond four ethical organisms — 
State, society, school, and Church, the common 
basis of all or whicli is found in the family. The 
duties which emerge in the system thus elaborated 
are those of love and law, vocation and conscience. 
Stated thus briefly, SchleiermacheFs exposition 
1 Meden^ tr. Oman, On MeUgUm, p. 40. 


seems somewhat mechanical in form, but there is 
plenty of warmth and actuality in the way in 
which he works it out. Generally speaking, it 
presents a lofty and really valuable discussion of 
ethical aims and relations, and it is animated 
throughout by motives of the purest idealism. It 
cannot, however, escape the charge of vagueness, 
owing to the use of terms like ‘nature’ and 
‘ reason ’ without any very definite interpretation 
being attached to them. They are too generally 
used as abstract symbols and as though they had 
a fixed and recognized value. At the same time it 
cannot but be acknowledged that Schleiermacher 
here makes a fruitful and^ permanent contribution 
to the development of ethical philosophy. 

[b) Theology. — It is in the realm of dogmatic, or 
of theology proper, that Sehleiermacher’s chief 
work was done. As we have already seen, he may 
be regarded as the first modern systematic theo- 
logian, and in this respect he follows the great 
example set by Origen among the ancients. In 
his Darstellung he sets out the whole vast field of 
study in an ordered and comprehensive fasliion 
which formed the model for many who have 
followed in his steps. His great work Der christ- 
liche Glauhe (1821, 2nd ed. 1831) is an impressive 
monument, not only to his method, hut to his 
grasp of the whole field of theology. It marks a 
new departure by repudiating from the outset the 
traditional view of Christian theology which matle 
it consist of a number of fixed doctrines that must 
be accepted on faith. Schleiermacher would not 
allow such an interpretation. To him Christi- 
anity was not a body of doctrine in the first 
instance, hut a condition of the heart — a mode of 
consciousness making itself known in devout feel- 
ing and notably in the feeling of dependence on 
God. The experience thus engendered, which is 
that not merely of any chance individual but of 
the Protestant Christian Church as a whole, gives 
to Schleiermacher a positive and stable foundation 
for his exposition of the Christian faith. No 
doubt he is here open to serious criticism as the 
father of a method and system too purely subjec- 
tive and individual. Such criticism, however, is 
partly disarmed by his exposition ; and, in any 
case, his attitude may be excused as a natural 
i*eaction from the intense dogmatism of his pre- 
decensors. 

His doctrine of God owes much to Spinoza, 
especially when he expounds the relation of God 
to the world, of the natm^a natnram to tlie natura 
naturata, in terms of an immanence which makes 
all things subsist through one. In a note to the 
Glaubenslehre he defends his peculiar type of 
theistic imntheism as follows : 

*If we keep pantheism to the ensbomary formula. One arid 
All, even then Ood and the world remain distinct, at least in 

oinb of function ; and therefore a pantheist of this kind, when 

e regards himself as part of the world, feels himself with this 
All dependent on that which is the One,’ i 

In this way he reaches a conception of God as 
the ‘somewhat’ on which we depend, the cor- 
relative unity to the multiplicity of the universe. 
He ascribes to Him causality and omnipotence, 
but cannot conceive Him out of relation to His 
world. To do so would be mere mythology. It is 
from the divine causality, which to a large extent 
is to he identified with the totality of natural 
causes, that Schleiermacher derives both the actions 
and the attributes of God, The distinctions in 
them are due to our consciousness, and not to any 
distinctions in the Divine. This implies an ultimate 
conception of God very like Spinoza’s Substance 
and apparently quite incompatible with anything 
of the nature of pex*sonality. At the same time 
Schleiermacher concedes to devout feeling (From- 

1 Quoted by Melderer in hia Mvdoprmnt of Theology^ Eng. 

tr., p. nof. 
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migheit) what he cannot grant on any other terms, 
and in the Glauhenslehre he never explicitly denies 
what he had stated in the Beden as to the necessity 
of a personal conception of the Divine Being to 
devout feeling or to the enjoyment of communion 
with God. This apparent inconsistency is excused 
by his desire to interpret the Christian system as 
a whole ; but it does not evade the criticism that 
he tended to reduce Christianity to the dimensions 
of his philosophical theory. 

Schleiermacher’s Christology is closely related 
to his doctrine of grace and redemption. One of 
its great merits is that he discusses the Person of 
Christ not as an abstract psychological j^roblem, 
but always in its bearing on the Christian con- 
sciousness and on the work of redemption. He 
finds a link between his theology and his doctrine 
of Christ in the fact that Jesus is related to men 
in such a way that ‘ their conscious blessed relation 
to God is ascribed solely to Him as the author of 
it.’^ Jesus Christ is distinguished from all other 
men by His essential sinlessness and absolute per- 
fection and by the completeness of His God-con- 
sciousness. He is therefore the one perfect revela- 
tion of God, and His life is a miraculous phenomenon 
in a world of sin, only to be explained as a new 
creative act of God. At the same time His nature 
must not be regarded as differing in kind from 
ours, though He attains to a full spiritual vigour 
such as we cannot show. In Him numan nature 
reaches its perfection ; and His function is to im- 
part to us that perfect God-consciousness which is 
normative in His own life. In his treatment of 
the historical personality of J esus and His relations 
with "^th God and man, Schleiermacher shows a 
warmth and glow which bear witness to the fact 
that he is speaking out of a very real and deep 
experience. Imperfect as his Christology may 
seem according to some standards, it has the great 
merit of resting on the appeal which Christ makes 
to the soul of man and on the effect which He has 
produced on the consciousness of believers through- 
out the ages. 

It is in the intensified consciousness of God 
which comes through Christ to men, translated 
into the consciousness of the Church, that Schleier- 
macher finds the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit, 
he says, ‘is the union of the Divine Being with 
human nature in the form of the common spirit of 
the community, as animating the collective life of 
believers.’^ Hi other words, that saving principle 
which showed itself in the life of the individual 
Jesus Christ becomes in the community the Holy 
Spirit of God and works for the redemption of 
men. 

The need for redemption arises from the sin of 
mankind, which Schleiermacher regards as the 
opposition between flesh and spirit, or between the 
lower and the higher self-consciousness or God- 
consciousness. The sin of Adam was but the first 
emergence of a tendency inherent in our human 
nature and existing alongside our native God- 
consciousness. Escape from sin can only be by 
strengthening the God-consciousness and so gradu- 
ally overcoming the hindrances which are due to the 
sense-consciousness. Jesus Christ is the supreme 
Eedeemer because He possessed the God- conscious- 
ness in a unique degree and so is able to impart 
it to others. The total impression of His person- 
ality has the effect of delivering men from the 
contradiction between the higher and the lower in 
their consciousness, and so reconciling them to the 
highest. Salvation is thus an inward process, the 
source and ground of which is J esus Christ. 

Schleiermacher lays considerable stress on the 
function of the Church, or Christian community, 
in originating and maintaining the Christian life. 

1 Glauhenslehre^ p. 91. ® P* 121. 


The Church is the sphere within which opposition 
between the spirit and the flesh is overcome, and 
by providing the means of grace such as prayer, 
worship, etc., the Church furthers the Kingdom 
of God on earth. The position of the Church with 
regard to the future life and the final consumma- 
tion of all things Schleiermacher only tolerates as 
‘tentative efforts of an insufficiently authorised 
faculty of surmise in conjunction with the reasons 
for and the considerations against them.’ ^ 

Snch, then, are the dry bones of a theoiogic^ 
system which is worked out with immense ampli- 
tude of detail, intense conviction, and rare breadth 
of view. Schleiermacher has had few immediate 
followers, but his work has provided a quarry in 
which every theologian since his time has been 
able to dig and find treasure. He was certainly in 
advance of his day and, like all pioneers, was slow 
in coming to his own. But his eager, reverent, 
and scientific spirit could not be denied, and his 
influence was never greater, especially in Germany, 
than it is to-day. 
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K. Thiele, Schleiermachers Theoloqie und ihre Bedeutung filr 
die Gegenwart, do. 1903 ; G. Thimme, Die religionsphU^ 
osophischen Prdmissen der Sehleiermacherischen Glauhenslehre, 
Hanover, 1901 ; E. Troeltsch and others, Schleierrnaeher, der 
Philosoph des Glauhens, Berlin, 1910 ; G. Wehnmgj DiephUos- 
ophisch-theologische Methods Schleiermachers, Gottingen, 1911 ; 

G. Weissenbom, DarsteUung und Kritik der Schleiermacher- 
ischen DogmatiJc, Leipzig, 1849. 

ri. j&WffLZSH.— Schleiermacher, A Critical Essay on the 
Gospel of Luke, tr. 0. ThirlwaU, London, 1825, Brief Outline of 
the Study of Theology, fcr. W. Farrer, B<inburgh, 1860, Christmas 
Em, tr. W. Hastie, do. 1890, On Religion: Speeches to its 
Cultured Despisers, tr. J. Oman, London, 1893, Introductions 
to the Dialogues of Plato, tr. W. Dobson, Cambridge, 1836, 
Selected Sermons, tr. Mary F. Wilson, do. 1890 ; The Life of 
Schleiermacher as unfolded in his Aulobiography and Letters, 
tr. F. Rowan, 2 vols., London, 1860 ; R, Munro, Schleiermacher : 
Personal and Speculative, Pamley, 1903; W. B. Selbie, 
Schleiermacher : a Critical and Historical Study, London, 1913 ; 
G. Cross, The Theology of Schhiermacher, Chicago, 1911. 

W. B. Selbie. 

SCHOLASTICISM.— ‘Scholasticism’ is the 
term usually employed to denote the typical pro- 
ducts of Christian thought in the West under the 
cultural and other historic conditions which 
charactexized the Middle Ages. The mediseval 
period may be understood to extend from the 8th 
to the 15th century. During this period a group 
of definite tendencies in the history of philosophical 
and theological reflexion can be traced ; they 
attain to their full strength and development 
1 Glauhenslehre, p. 159. 
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during the 12th and 13th centuries and thence 
decline in energy and effectiveness. 

In a wider reference the term ‘scholasticism* has been used 
to include mediaeval Jewish and mediaeval Arabian thought. 
Beference to these movements, except in their influence on 
Christian thought, falls outside the scope of this article. Both 
the Jewish and the Arabian philosophy of the period are entirely 
under the influence of Aristotle and Neo-Platonism. No dis- 
tinctive national characteristics appear ia them. They are, 
moreover, largely moulded by the fact that their founders and 
exponents were not priests but students of medicine and 
physical science. Two names are of outstanding importance — 
Avicenna (980-1037) and Averroes (1126-98), these names being 
originally grotesque Western corruptions of the Arabic names. 
The position of Avicenna (g>v.) is not far removed from that of 
pure Aristotelianism. Averroes iq.v.) is more independent and 
stands out as the most powerful and influential among the 
Arabian thinkers. i 

In addition to its accurate historical sense, the adjective 
* scholastac ’ has acquired a special meaning as descriptive of a 
kind of reflexion or discussion characterized by excessive for- 
mality or rigidity of method, or excessive intellectual subtlety, or 
punctiliously systematic development of minute details devoid 
of real simificance. These defects, however, are not peculiar 
to historic scholasticism ; and they are specially typical of it 
only in its decadence. Here we find unlimited analysis leading 
to endless distinctions corresponding to no real differences in 
the nature of things ; elaborate discussion of questions having 
no relation to reality ; and a terminology which went far beyond 
what was required for defining genuinely philosophical ideas or 
discriminating reall.y scientific distinctions.® Hallam observes : 
‘ The Aristotelian philosophy, even in the hands of the Master, 
\vas like a barren tree that conceals its want of fruit by profu- 
sion of leaves. But the scholastic ontology was much worse. 
What could be more trifling than disquisitions about the nature 
of angels, their modes of operation, theirmeans of conversing? *3 
As a historic judgment, this is a i>artial and biased statement. 
The questions discussed in historic scholasticism were not all 
merely trivial or merely verbal.^ 

Scholastic reflexion involved certain general 
assumptions : (a) that absolute obj'ective truth can 
be attained by tlae human mind (in the great age 
of scholasticism, e.g. in Aquinas, we may express 
the position as a claim to re-think the thoughts of 
the divine mind) ; (b) that the first principles or 
remisses of truth are revealed in Scripture and 
eveloped as Catholic doctrine by the Fathers of 
the Church, or, where philoso})hy extends beyond 
theology, may be ascertained by reflexion on the 
teaching of Aristotle ; (c) that every principle 
must be worked out to its full logical issues. In 
estimating scholasticism, we must avoid two 
fundamental errors. The schoolmen did not limit 
themselves to discussion of merely immediate in- 
ferences from the dogmas of the Olmrch ; even in 
theology their work reveals remarkable variety 
and (within certain limits) freedom of thought. 
Nor is it true that in their distinctively pliiloso- 
hical speculations they were guided only by tlie 
ocfcrine of Aristotle. In philosophy and in theo- 
logy alike they assimilated a stream of Neo- 
Platonist influence through the Fathers (especi- 
ally Augustine), through the work of John 
Scotus Krigona and his Latin translation of 
pseudo- Dionysius (see below), and through the 
Arabians. 

We must remember that, although an immense 
amount of ancient learning and ancient intellectual 
discipline had been lost, the Church never wholly 
lost the tradition of ancient education. What 
survived of ancient thought came to the Middle 
Ages through the Church. The Fathers, from the 
2nd cent, onwards, were educated men, some of 
them trained in the best schools of their time. 
And the mediseval ecclesiastics inherited at least 
from the greater Latin Fathers educational and 

1 For the literature of the subject consult the standard 
histories named below. The following may be mentioned here : 
A. Schmolders, Mssai mr icoles phtlosophiqties chez les 
Ara&e^, Paris, 1842 ; E. Renan, Amrrohs et VAverroUme^j do. 
1882 ; M. Joel, Beitrage zur Qesich. det Philosophie, Breslau, 
1876 : I. Husik, Hist, of Jewish Medimal PkUosophy. London 
and New York, 1916. 

2 Of. Erasmus, Stultitics LauSf Basel, 1676, p. 141 ff. 

8 View of the State of Europe during the Middle AaesK 
London, 1846, ii. 488. ^ 

4 Of. J. Rickaby's brief bub instructive sketch, Soholastidsm 
(Philosophies Ancient and Modem), London, 1908. 


intellectual ideas akin to those of the ancient 
world. ^ 

Hence, when Charlemagne, after consolidating 
his empire in the West, conceived the design of 
founding schools which should be centres of learning 
and mental cultivation, he naturally turned to the 
monasteries and with the help of such men as 
Alcuin established schools in connexion with most 
of the abbeys in his kingdom.^ The name ‘schol- 
astic/ doctor scolastictcSf given at first to teachers 
of the cloister schools, was afterwards given gener- 
ally to teachers of systematic theology and pliilo- 
sophy following the tradition of the schools. At 
first the ‘ philosophy ’ consisted only of the elements 
of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, the trwium of the 
‘seven liberal arts,’ of which the qtiadrwmm con- 
sisted of geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, and 
music. 

It has been said that the main objects of philo- 
sophy and theology are identical, though the 
method of treatment is different.®^ This may be 
admitted ; but historically scholastic theology and 
scholastic philosophy must be distinguished. The 
former claims to be founded on the doctrine re- 
ceived by the Church from Scripture and the 
Fathers and taught as authoritative. Its detailed 
historical treatment belongs to the history of 
Christian doctrine and forms part of any standard 
work on that subject.^ Scholastic philosophy, on 
the other hand, has its own first prineijdes, claim- 
ing to be intuitive truths of reason, ft embraces 
many questions wholly independent of theology, 
althou^i its methods and conclusions were em- 

loj^ed in the explanation of various dogmas. The 

istinction does not involve complete separation. 

The scholastic age falls naturally into two periods 
owing to the fact that all the most important 
logical, metaphysical, and scientific writings of 
Aristotle came into the hands of Western thinkers 
for the first time during^ the latter part of the 12th 
century. It is convenient also to subdivide the 
periods as follows: (L) the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
centuries, where we find (except in the case of 
Erigena) only the undeveloped germs of later 
problems ana controversies; (ii.) the 11th and 
most of the 12th cent., where the conclusions of 
metaphysical logic are more and more consciously 
and deliberately applied to the elucidation of 
theological dogma ; (iii.) the 13th cent., the great 
age of scholasticism, after the assimilation of the 
new Aristotelian materials, where we find strenuous 
endeavours to construct a comprehensive system 
based on an alliance of })hilosophy and theology ; 
(iv.) the 14th and 15th centuries, where the alliance 
breaks down under the influence of Duns Scotus 
(who belongs historically to the previous period) 
and Ockham, The mutual independence oi pliilo- 
sophy and theology involved the doctrine of the 
twofold nature of truth and led to the decline of 
scliolasticism, which resolved itself ultimately into 
a formal perfecting of system with loss of vitality 
of thought. 

The literature available up to the middle of the 12th cent, to 
stimulate and assist philosophical speculation was scanty. The 
facts have been well established since the work of Jourdain.s 
Of Aristotle the earlier schoolmen possessed only the two 
simpler parts of the Organon — i.e. the Categorim and de Inter- 

1 Of. J. Vernon Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle, Christianity in 
History, London, 1917, p. 852 ff. 

2 On the work of Alcuin seeO. J, B. Gaskoin, Alcuin, London, 

1904 ; A. F, West, Almiin and the Rise of the Christian Schools, 
do. 1892 ; J. Bass Mullinger, The Schools of Charles the Great, 
do. 1877 ; and s.v, ‘ Alcuin.* 

3 A. S. Pringle-Pattison, in EBr^^ xxiv. 346 ff., art. ‘Scholas- 
ticism,* 

4 An extensive collection of brief extracts from the scholastic 
writers, classified under the various heads of doctrinal theology, 
is given in K. R. Hagenbach, A IlisL of Christian Poctrims, 
Eng. tr.5, Edinburgh, 1880-81, ii. 100 ff. 

5 Recherches critiques mr l*dge et I'origine des traductions 
latines d‘Aristot^, Paris, 1843. 
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pretatione^ together with Porph 3 'ry’s Isagoge, or ‘ Introduction,* 
to the former (all these in Latin translations by Boethius); a 
summary of Aristotle’s Categories, Categarice Deeer/i, wrongly 
attributed to Augustine ; two commentaries by Boethius on the 
Isagoge ; and his own short treatises on the elements of formal 
logic. Boethius was the principal source for the text-books 
which maintained the logical tradition of the cloister schools, 
such as those of Oassiodorus and Isidore of Seville. Regarding 
Plato, their information was derived from tiie Timceus, or part 
of it, in the Latin translation of Chalcidiusand his commentary, 
from Apuleius (de Dogmate Platonis), and from the writings of 
Augustine. Hence what little they knew of Plato came from 
sources moulded by Neo-Platonic influence. 

Isidore of Seville (t 636) is also of importance as the author of 
three books of ‘ Sentences ’ (Sententice) or doctrinal passages 
fpm the Fathers, systematically arranged. This and a few 
similar compilations circulated in the schools as material for 
whatever doctrinal reflexion was possible. The more elaborate 
work, JIyjyyjyv(o<re(as, by John Damascene (fl.c. 700), representing 
the Eastern Church, is the classical example of a systematic 
logical presentation of patristic teaching ; but this was not in 
the hands of the earlier schoolmen. Such books suggested the 
plan or^ scheme which was carried out later in the Liber 
Sententiarum of Petrus Lomhardus. It is not our purpose to 
refer to the history of theological doctrine except where it 
directly involves the conclusions of philosophical reflexion. 

I. First period. — Among the theological dis- 
cussions of the first period we find in the euchar- 
istic and predestinarian controversies of the 9th 
cent, the beginnings of an opposition that was 
destined to develop with great significance — that 
of faith (or authority) and reason. From this 
point of view we touch briefly on the subjects 
named, before passing to the logical and philoso- 
phical issues which were being opened up. 

1. Eucharistic controversy. — In 831 jPaschasius 
Radbertus, abbot of Corbie, published what was 
the first formal exposition and defence of the strict 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; t.e., that the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine becomes converted 
into the substance of the body and blood of Christ, 
the same body in which He lived, suffered, rose, 
and ascended. This stupendous miracle takes 
place under the outwardly visible form (*sub 
figura ’) of bread and wine. There is nothing con- 
trary to nature in this, because the essence of 
nature consists in the entire obedience of all things 
to the divine will ('ut a quo est semper ejus ob- 
temperet jussis’). This uncompromising and abso- 
lute supernaturalism was contested by Ratramnus, 
a monk of the same abbey. While fully acknow- ; 
lodging an objective supernatural process in the 
eucJiarist, Ratramnus endeavoured to rationalize i 
the doctrine as far as possible. The body and 
blood of Christ are present ‘ in mysterio ’ ; ^.e., the 
Scriptural expressions are figurative and are to be 
spiritually understood. The elements after con- 
secration produce an effect on the souls of believers 
which they cannot produce by their natural quali- 
ties, but this effect presupposes spiritual suscepti- 
bility on the part of the recipients ; and, when the 
believer has attained ‘ ad vision em Christi,’ he will 
no longer need such external means of perceiving 
what the divine love has achieved for him. 

2 . Predestinarian controversy. — The predestin- 
arian dispute of the 9th cent, gives a more vivid 
picture of the conflict between reason and author- 
ity. In this case the Church employed the re- 
sources of human reason to counteract the 
unauthorized conclusions of the predestinarian 
Gottschalk. John Scotus Erigena, layman and 
independent thinker, was employed as the chosen 
advocate of the dogma decreed by authority. 

* The force of reason evidently began to be acknowledged and 
felt as an antagonist which the^ Church had fostered within its 
own system, and against which the Church had need to 
fortify itself with the weapons of the same temper. The 
expedient was found to be of dangerous effect; since the 
philosophy of Erigena served to scatter the seeds of still more 
dangerous perplexity to the creed of the Church.’ l 

3 . Nominalism and realism.— -As with the prob- 
lem of authority and reason, so with that of nomi- 
nalism and realism and other logical and philo- 

1 R. D. Hampden, The Scholastic Philosophy in Us Relation 
to Christian Theology^ (EL), Hereford, 1848, p. 36 ff. 
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sophical issues 'which occupied the attention of the 
later schoolmen. These problems were present in 
germ in the scholastic writings of the 9th and 10th 
centuries; but their implications were unknown, 
and their connexion with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion and ethics was not even suspected. 

The problem at issue in the opposition of nominalism and 
realism^ was that of the objective significance of universals. 
The universal (general, generic or specific, typical) consists of 
those fundamental qualities, activities, uniformities of the 
object which it shares with others. When these are abstracted 
and generalized by our thought, the class-concept is formed. 
This consciousness of the universal is an act of thought ; it is 
the consciousness that certain qualities realized in the in- 
dividual thing are also realized in a whole group. Nominalism 
is the general theory that the univeiml has no existence 
outside our thought. 

(a) Extreme nominalism may be exjiressed in the words of 
a modern writer: ‘the only generality possessing separate 
existence is the name ’ ; t not even in the thought of the knower 
is there anything general ; the universal is merely a jlattts vocis. 
(b) Moderate nominalism, or conceptualism (q.v.), holds that 
universals exist, but only in thought ; the universal is a oon- 
ceptiis mentis signijicans plura singularia. Both kinds of 
nominalism are included in the dictum, ‘ Si>ecies non sunt nisi 
termini apud animam existentes .’ 2 Realism holds, on the 
contrary, that the universal has a being of its own, which is 
objectively given, (c) Extreme realism holds that the common 
nature of a group of beings — e.g., man — exists ante res, distinct 
from and independently of the particular things of experience 
which exemplify that common nature, (d) Moderate realism 
means that the universal is an objective principle in rebm, 
common to the many different individuals and constituting 
them into a class. The schoolmen identified their problem 
with that which appeared to be at issue between Plato and 
Aristotle. The interest of the Greek thinkers, however, was 
different. They were concerned to show that the real is 
universal and to explain as far as possible how the universal 
became individualized in space and time. The schoolmen, on 
the contrary, started from the subjective side. 

Cousin 3 and others have rightly pointed to a passage in 
Boethius’ Latin translation of the Isagoge of Porphyry as 
suggesting the question to the scholastic thinkers. The 
essential sentences are these : * de generibus et speciebus illud 
quidem . . . sive in solis nudis intellectibus posita sint. . . . 
et utrum separata a sensibilibus an in sensibilibus posita et 
circa haec consistentia, dicere recusabo.' Nominalism and the 
two forms of realism are here indicated. 

These theories were not apprehended in their 
full significance in what we have called the first 
period ; as Cousin observes, the two systems were, 
as yet, merely two different ways of interpreting a 
phrase of Porphyi^. Moreover, the influence of 
Boethius was indecisive. He refuses to argue to a 
definite conclusion, although his incidental state- 
ments tend sometimes towards moderate realism, 
sometimes towards moderate nominalism. It is 
clear, however, from the earliest remains of schol- 
astic thought that there existed in the schools a 
nominalistic and a realistic tradition. A collection 
of incidental comments on Porphyry, e.g., has come 
down to us from early in the 9tn centuiy. It has 
been attributed, probably incorrectly, to Rabanus 
Maums (t 856), under whose influence the school 
at Fulda had become an intellectual centre of 
some importance. Its authorship may be assigned 
to one of his pupils.^ Its statements show a dis- 
tinct tendency to moderate nominalism {e.g., the 
genus is defined as mbstantialis simUitudo ex 
aiversis speciebus m cogiidtiom eoUecta), and the 
important principle is asserted, *Res non predi- 
catur.’ A similar general obseiwation may be 
made in reference to Heiricus (Eric) of Auxerre, 
originally a student at Fulda. On the other hand, 
at the close of the 9th cent, we find realism de- 
finitely taught at Auxerre by Remigius. What 
is individual and what is specific exists only by 
participation in the universal, which is the sub- 
stantial unity of the individuals included under it 
(e.g., * Homo est multorum hominum substantialis 
unitas’). • 

4 . Erigena. — The system of John Scotus Erigena 
' stands by itself in the 9th century like the pro- 

1 A. Bain, Mental and Moral Sciencd^, London, 1884, p. 179. 

2 See Prantl, Gesch. der Logik im Abendlande, iv, 16. 

s Ouvrages inidits d^Ahilard, Introd. p. 56. 

4 For references see F. Ueberweg, Rist. of Philosophy, Eng. 
tr-4, London, 1874-75, i. S 68 f. 
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duct of another age/ ^ Possessed of a high degree 
of intellectual originality, he endeavoured, in the 
spirit of Origen, to lay a philosophical foundation 
for theology; but his speculative genius led him 
into methods and conclusions hostile to the general 
tendency of ecclesiastical doctrine. His funda- 
mental principle is the identity of faith and reason, 
so that philosophy and theology are manifestations 
of the same spirit. But themogical doctrines are 
symbolic expressions of the truth ; and the tradi- 
tional doctrines, when taken up into his system, 
are treated very freely. f 

Erigena’s speculative conceptions were profoundly influenced 
by bis study of an anon^’-mous writer who, under the name of 
* Dionysius the Areopagite’ (Ac had issued in the second 
half of the 6th cent, a short series of works which afterwards 
had a considerable influence on mediseval thought.^ The writer 
combines Christian conceptions with the emanation system 
of Plotinus, without giving up the tri-unity of God. God, as 
Absolute Being, is beyond all conceivable human predicates : 
this is the principle of ‘negative theology,’ which Dionysius 
distinguishes from ‘positive theology,’ where a symbolic 
knowledge of God ana a gradual approximation to His image 
are admitted to be possible. Both the negative and the 
positive theology are valid and do not conflict when each has 
its proper place. 

Erigena’s chief speculative work is entitled de Divisione 
Natwrm, His system is based on the idea of the absolute 
immanence of God; the divine is exclusively real, and the 
world of experience in apace and time is but a * theophany,’ an 
appearance of God. By natura he means the sum of all that is, 
regarded not as a mere aggregate, but as a unity. It embraces 
four types of being : (1^ that which creates and is not created — 
God as source of ^1 being ; (2) that which is created and which 
creates— the world of ‘ideas’ or ideal rational principles, 
active in and from God, after which finite things are fashioned ; 
(8) that which is created but does not create— toe world of finite 
individual things ; (4) that which neither is created nor creates 
— God as goal and end of all being. The whole realm of created 
being has no independent reality ; it exists, but it exists in God. 
Creation and revelation are one. The four stages form a process 
from God to God, which through our finiteness we think of as 
in time ; but in itself it is eternal and beyond time altogether. 

Like ‘Dionysius,’ Erigena combines a negative and a positive 
theology. Beal being — ^in other words, absolute perfection — 
belongs to God alone ; all else has only partial or imperfect 
being. No predicate applicable to finite being is applicable to 
God ; He is above and beyond all qualities that we experience 
in finite being. Hence ultimately we can say what God is not 
rather than what He is. On the other hand, toe whole realm of 
created nature is in its measure a ‘ theophany/ whereby we may 
attain to a knowledge of God, perceiving His being through the 
being of created things, His wisdom through their order and 
harmony, His life throi^rh their activity and movement. This 
is a baris for an interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
God in His essential being is Father, God as realized Wisdom is 
Son, God as universal life and ai'tivity is Spirit. Erigena finds 
a reflexion of this Trinity in man ; but furi.her analysis of the 
conception is beyond the .scope of this article. 

The logical structure into which these principles are wrought 
is that of an infinite hierarchy of fonns or types of existence, 
from the material objects of sense to the absolute being of 
Deity ; and this graded scale of beings, in which each lower 
form proceeds from the forms above it, is completely parallel to 
the graded scale of logical conceptions in their successive orders 
of universality. Hence * intelligitur quod ars ilia, quae divldit 
genera in species et species in genera resolvit, quae SMktuertK^ 
aicitor, non ab humanis machinatlonibus sit facta, aed in natura 
rerum ab Auotore omnium artlum, quae vere artes sunt, 
condita, et a sapicntibus inventa/S Brigena is therefore a 
realist ; unlversafs are in rebws m the ground of their existence 
and mU@ m as ideal constituents of the second division of 
‘nature* (see above). 

From the ethical point of view, this is equivalent to a hier- 
archy of degrees of value or perfection; and increase in per- 
fection means increase in being. Evil as such has no real being 
at all ; it is mere appearance. Nevertheless Erigena cannot 
interpret the doctrine of sin without admitting its reality. The 
will of the indixddual represents to itself something as real and 
good When it is neither. This is sin ; but, if the representation 
is false, the will that represents it is real. Deliverance from sin 
is toe discovery made by the sinner of the illusoriness of what he 
aims at. To become one with God through becoming like Him 
is the chief end of nmn, which humanity as a whole can attain 
by purification, enlightenment, and completion, with the help 
of the Logos.4 

II. Second PEHIOD.—The second of the four 
periods into which the history of scholasticism may 
be divided for onr present purpose is marked by 

1 Pringle-Pattison, in JSBril xxiv. 847. 

2 Of. O. Siebert, XHe Metaphysik und Ethikt des Fsevdo^ 
Dionysim Areopamta, Jena, 

» De Divisione MaturoSj iv. 4. 

4 On Erigena see E. Adamson and J. M. Mitchell, art. 

‘ Erigena,' in PBrD ; B. L. Poole, art. ‘Sootus/in DNJS^; and 
the standard histories named below. 


the appearance of men who were prepared to apply 
the distinctions of human logic to the elucidation 
of theological dogmas, and who thereby created 
scholastic philosophy in its distinctive forms. The 
speculations and discussions thus opened up may be 
grouped under the heads : (1) faith, (or authority) 
and reason, (2) nominalism and realism, (3) dual- 
ism (of soul and body). Three leading thinkers of 
the period are the subjects of separate articles. 

I. Faith and reason. — ^Among the few names 
representing any original mental activity in the 
barbarism of the 10th cent, that of Gerbert (f 1003 
as Pope Sylvester ll.) is prominent, not however in 
connexion with specially logical or philosophical 
questions. He had become acquainted with the 
work of the Arabians in Spain and Italy and had 
acquired an amount of knowledge such as to expose 
him to the suspicion of intercourse with the powers 
of darkness. He has the merit of urging the im- 
portance of the study of physical science and 
mathematics. 2 His pupil Pulbert founded the 
school of Chartres, which for two centuries was a 
centre of humanistic culture. Among its famous 
students was Berengarius of Tours (flOSS), who 
was animated by a genuine impulse towards free- 
dom of thought. This appeared in his general 
attitude towards cultural education and particu- 
larly in the fact that he adopted, developed, and 
defended the interpretation of the eucharist pre- 
viously put forward by Ratramnus, which had 
also been defended by Erigena in his work de 
JSucharistia. Any detailed account of the pro- 
longed controversy thus aroused belongs to the 
history of the doctrine of the sacraments ; ® but 
what is important to note is that Berengarius 
defended his position on philosophical grounds, and 
these grounds are found to involve the essential 
principle of nominalism. He denied the possi- 
bility of transmutation of the * substance’ while 
the former * accidents,’ or physically perceptible 
qualities, remained ; and his argument was simply 
a specific application of nominalism. He does not 
appear to have investigated the question apart 
from this particular application of it. But it was 
at once perceived that the question was no mere 
technicalii^ of logic, but was of momentous signi- 
ficance. The perception of its importance was 
intensified when Ilosoellmus, after defending 
nominalism as a general principle (see below), 
applied it to the interpretation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, with results disastrous to the tradi- 
tionally orthodox conception. He found in meta- 
physical individualism an immediate inference from 
nominalism. Defining ‘person* as substantia 
rationalist he concluded that, if the usage of 
language permitted, we ought to speak of three 
Goas, since the three Persons could be united only 
in name or abstract idea. 

The controversy aroused by Berengarius ended 
in the complete triumph of the transubstantiation 
doctrine by an act of ecclesiastical authority. But 
the position of Roscellinus and its theological im- 
plications required to be met with the armour of 
reason. This led to a philosophical assertion of 
extreme realism by Anselm and William of Cham- 
peaux (see below), which held its ground until the 
more moderate doctrine of Abelard became the 
accepted principle of the schools. And from the 
time of Anselm the relation of faith and reason 
became a fundamental problem. 

Anselm’s solution is best expressed in his own 
words : 

* Desidero intelligere veritatem Tuam, quam credit et amat 
cor meum. Neque enim quaero intellig-ere ut credain, sed 
credo ut intelligam, Nam et hoc credo, quia nisi crerlidero non 

1 See artt. Anselm, Aijelard, Bbrnaed. 

2 Of. K. Werner, Gerhert von AwriUmt die Eirche and 
Wissmschaft seiner Vienna, 188X. 

8 See art. Ecohajsis® (to end of Middle Ages). 
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intelligam.’ i ‘ Quanto opulentius nutrimur in sacra Scriptura, 

. . .. tanto subtilius provehimur ad ea quae per intelleetum 
satiant. . . , Nam qui non crediderit, non experietur ; et qui 
expertus non fuerit, non intelliget.’S 

In this^ connexion he contrasts cognitio midimtis 
and scientia experientis. Faith is regarded as 
before all else a condition of the emotions and the 
will ; but it is a positive duty, for those who are 
capable of it, to seek a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the content of faith : 

‘Negligentia mihi videtur, si, postquam confirmati sumus in 
fide, non studemus quod credimus intelligere/3 

_ How Anselm was prepared to apply these prin- 
ciples is seen especially in his development of the 
arguments for the being of God, in Monologmm 
and Proslogium^ and his investigation of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement in Cur Detcs Homo. The 
principle is fides praecedens intelleetum. This 
resembles some quite modern theories ; but it ; 
should be noted that fides ^ to Anselm, means not 
only the religious truths to be derived from Scrip- 
ture, and not only the personal religious experi- 
ence of the believer ; it means also the dogma as 
defined and authorized by the Church. 

The position of Abelard is fundamentally different. Eeason 
is not (as with Anselm) restricted to the explanatory treat- 
ment of what is in any case established as faith. The difference 
may be expressed by saying that reason is constitutive and 
even decisive of religious truth. The rule of truth is foimd in 
thought. Hence Abelard had a very high opinion of the 
religious and moral value of Greek philosophy. He regarded 
the Greek thinkers as the creators of a genuine religious tradi- 
tion which was improved and widened by the Christian revela- 
tion. This view was not based on any real historic^ know- 
ledge of ancient thought and its possible affiliations any more 
than the opposite view of the Fathers (that the Greek thinkers 
borrowed from the books of Moses). Abelard knew little of 
these thinkers ; his estimate of their importance is an applica- 
tion of his general doctrine of reason and revelation. ‘Nolo sic 
esse philosophus,’ he says, * ut recalcitrarem Paulo, non sic esse 
Aristoteles, ut secludar a Christo ; non enim aliud nomen est 
sub coelo, in quo oporteat me salvum fieri ’ ; but, unless faith 
comes to a rational consciousness of its own true nature and 
grounds, it lacks stability and full efficacy. The motto ‘In- 
telligo ut credam' comes to mean, for Abelard, ‘I see'“ to 
understand in order that I may believe more, and helisrxs more 
fully and worthily.’ His work Sic et Non, in whicn conflicting 
passages from the Fathers were arranged in opposition to one 
another, was compiled not to suggest scepticism but to pro- 
mote rational inquiry ; ‘ dubitando ad inquisitionem venimus, 
inquirendo ad veritatem.’-* Yet, contrary to his own inten- 
tion, the formal and theoretic precedence of knowledge to faith 
tended to mere intellectualism in theology and actually pro- 
duced it. 

At the opposite extreme to Abelard stands Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. He contended for the existence in the human mind of 
an immediate inner apprehension of religious truth, with a dis- 
tinctive certainty of its own. Many of his statements suggest 
a position akin to that of Anselm— e.gr., de GormderaMone, v. 3, 
where it is said that faith holds the truth in a latent and 
implicit form ; knowledge holds it in an open and explicit 
form, having both the truth and the distinct comprehension of 
it ; faith is a spontaneous and assured intimation of truth that 
is not yet opened up before the mind in clear analysis and out- 
line. The contrast emphasized appears to be between an 
implicit and an explicit form of the same truth. It would, how- 
ever, be an error to assimilate the position of Bernard to that of 
Anselm. The former is a mystic ; standing on the basis of a 
mystical view of religious belief, he represents a reaction 
against the influence of the * dialecticians,’ and especially those 
among them who had been influenced by Eoscellinus and 
Abelard. The same attitude to contemporary logic was main- 
tained through the 12th cent, at the monastery of St. Victor, 
near Paris, and especially by the three ‘ Victorines,* Hu^o, 
Eichard, and Walter; whereas the keynote of constructive 
scholasticism was sounded by Anselm in his solution of the 
problem of the relation of faith and knowledge. 

2. Nominalism and realism. — The general mean- 
ing of these opposed theories has been concisely 
stated above. Koscellinus appears to have been 
the first to formulate nominalism as a general 
theory of the nature of universals. For knowledge 
of his doctrine we have to rely on the statements 
of his opponents, Anselm and Abelard. He is 
charged with making the universal a mere word, 
fiatus vocis.^ Taken strictly, this is a denial of 
any real connexion between similar things i their 
similarities become merely unessential accidents, 

1 Proslogium, 1. ^ I>e Incarnatione Verhi, 2. 

® Cur JO'eics Homo, i. 2. 4 Cf. Bartlet and Carlyle, p, 439 f. 

Cf. Prantl, ii, 78. 


and real knowledge is impossible. It is one thing 
to deny the hypostatization of an ‘ accident * like 
colour or wisdom, and another thing to deny the 
foundation in reality of all genera and species. 

‘ The human race is not a word, or, if it is, we are driven to 
assert that there is really nothing common and identical in all 
men— that the brotherhood and equality of the human family 
are mere abstractions, and that, since individualitv is the sole 
reality, the sole reality is difference, that is to say, hostility and 
war, with no right but might, no duty but interest, no remedy 
but despotism.’^ 

It is probable that some statements of Roscel- 
linus suggested these consequences, but it is not 
probable that he intended them. These state- 
ments, and the heterodox theological conclusions 
alluded to above, discredited nominalism, 

Anselm made no attempt to think out the diffi- 
culties of realism. He found in it what appeared to 
he the sole means of rationalizing dogma, and he 
adopted it accordingly. Universals, to him, are 
in rebus as objectively real and active principles 
and ante res as ideal principles in the divine mind. 
William of Champeaux (tll21) maybe regarded 
as the founder of realism as an independent doc- 
trine. He held it in its most extreme form, in 
which its pantheistic tendencies were plainly 
apparent. The individual has no independent 
being, but is only an * accident ’ of the real being 
which is the universal. From this position he was 
driven by the criticism of Abelard. His final 
position is not clear. Opposite views of its mean- 
ing are taken by Cousin and Remusat, on the one 
hand, and Prantl and Haur^au, on the other.^ 

It scarcely needs to be said that ‘mediating 
views ’ found frequent acceptance, sometimes 
among men who haC Hitie iiiaighL ist-c ’*’be 
problem at issue, J ohn of Salisbury ® (t 1 1 80) gives 
an analysi** nine different views of the nature of 
univftveais.^ The most interesting of the mediat- 
ing cneories is that of Gilbert of Poitiers (tll54), 
whose carefully thought out doctrine does not 
appear to differ in any essential point from that of 
Abelard. 

Abelard perceived that general ideas or concepts 
are involved in all thought and are the instruments 
of all knowledge. This is so because they have an 
objective basis in the similarities of individual 
things ; and the mind attains to conceptual know- 
ledge by comparing individual things with one 
another. The universal, therefore, is more than a 
mere name. It is a predicate (sermo) and for that 
very reason cannot itself be a ‘thing,’ Moreover, 
it is a natural predicate, ‘ quod de plurihus natum 
est praedicari.’ ® The jffinaamental similarities of 
things are not accidental, hut are due to the fact 
that the Creator formed them according to pre- 
existing types or ideals which in fact constitute the 
divine plan of the world. This type of moderate 
realism found sufficient acceptance to put the con- ‘ 
troversy into the background until the time of 
Ockham. Its place was taken by the problem of 
‘ matter and form. ’ 

Realism appeared to be satisfactory so long as 
interest was concentrated on those aspects of things 
which make them wholes or unities inter se — the 
universe as a whole, the State as a whole, the 
Church as a whole. The ^ subsequent revival of 
nominalism indicates the rise of a new conscious- 
ness of individuality, which can be traced in the 
doctrines of Duns Scot us (who was not a nominal^ 
ist) and of Ockham (see below). 

3 . Dualism. — The schoolmen inherited from 
Augustine the conception of body and soul as two. 

1 Oousin, Introd. p. 106, quoted by Pringle-Pattison, in JSJBr^ 
xxi. 421. 

2 See also J. H. Lowe, Der Kampf zwisehen Realimms und> 
NominaXisrrms im Mittelalter, Prague, 1876 ; and Baumk^* 
AQPh X. [1896] 257. 

^ Metalogieus, ii. 17 ff. 

4 For details reference must be made to the larger nisiioriefaF.. 

5 Of. Prantl, ii. 181. 
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substances, entirely different and even opposed in 
character, so that no knowledge of the soul could 
be gained from its relations to the body ; and in 
his work they saw how fruitfully the inner life of 
mental, moral, and spiritual fact could be studied 
as an experience. The reaction against ‘ dialectic ’ 
also helped to create a psychological interest, 
especially among the mystics. These men, in their 
religious aspirations and their struggles after the 
enjoyment of divine gi'ace, became vividly conscious 
of an inner experience of a wider range ; and they 
endeavoured to describe it. In doing so they em- 
ployed a medley of Neo-Platonic and Augustinian 
terms and ideas ; but incidentally, and amid much 
that was extravagant, they arrived at genuinely 
psychological results. John of Salisbury, man of 
aflairs and cultured ecclesiastic rather than mystic, 
went farther and worked out the outlines of a 
systematic psychology based on a notion of develop- 
ment akin to that of the modern * associationist ’ 
school.^ 

HI. Third period. — The logical and specu- 
lative impulses lying behind all these discussions 
were exhausted by the middle of the 12th cent, 
through lack of material. Historical and scientific 
knowledge scarcely existed ; and the logical im- 
pulse and the kindred interest in systematic 
methodology had to feed on themselves, or, at 
the most, had to turn back on the dogmas of the 
Church and analyze them into details of ever- 
increasing complexity, or, again, had to devote 
themselves to the systematic collection and ar- 
rangement of patristic authorities in the many 
works of which the Liher Sententiarum of Peter 
Lombard (t 1164) and the de Articidis CathoUc<E 
Fidei of Alan de Lille or de Insulis (f 1203), are 
conspicuous examples — the former, instar omnium, 
destmed to become the authoritative text-book for 
the teaching of the Fathers. 

At the same time an epoch-making change was 
maturing. During the first half of the 12th cent, 
the remaining logical treatises of Aristotle — the 
Analytics (both parts). Topics, and Sophistical 
Ecftitations — ^gradually and silently found their 
way into the schools. This by itself would not 
have brought about a great change ; but in the 
course of the century the chief works of the Arabian 
thinkers were introduced into France from Jewish 
sources.^ This came about as a consequence of 
the struggle with Muhammadanism, in the nearer 
East, and of the Crusades. And this knowledge 
of Arabian and Jewish thought carried with it a 
knowledge of the contents of almost all the Aristo- 
telian treatises, including the Metaphysics, Ethics, 
de Anima, and the works on Physics and Natural 
History. At the beginning of tke 13th cent, new 
and better translations from the Arabic were made, 
followed by translations direct from the Greek. 
These enabled the schoolmen *to distinguish the 
genuine Aristotle from the questionable accom- 
paniments with which lie had made his first 
appearance in W estern Europe. ^ ® Arabian Aristo- 
telianism was conceived in a Neo-Platonic sense ; 
and in its most distinctive forms it implied the 
entire immanence of the Deity in an eternal matter 
and excluded the possibility of personal immortality 
and of creation as an individual act * from nothing.’ 

1 The history of mediaeval psychology is beyond the scope of 
this article; but reference may here be made to Siebeck’s 
valuable contributions to this study in his series of articles on 
the beginnings of modern psychology in the scholastic age, in 
the ZeitBchrijt fur Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, deal- 
ing with the period from Augustine to Duns Scotus : xciii. 
[1888] 161 ff., xciv. [1888] 161 xcv. [1889] 246 ff. ; and in his 
series of notes on schola^ic psychology in AGPh L [1887] 876 ff., 
618 ff., ii. [1888] 22ff., ISOff., 414ff., 617 ff., iii. [1889] 177 ff, 
t\irtber references are given below, under Duns Scotus and 
Ockham. 

2 See references given above for medisBval Arabian and Jewish 
thought. 

8 Pringle-Pattison, in EBril xxiv. 858*. 


The first effects of this immense acquisition of 
new material are seen in a stream of confused and 
erratic speculation, the leading tendencies of which 
are revealed in the materialistic pantheism of 
Amalric of Bena (t 1207) and David Dinant (t 1215?), 
which was strenuously combated (along with Aver- 
roism, from which it was derived) by Albertua 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. The doctrine of 
Amalric, we must add, was not identical with that 
of David ; ^ and the doctrines of both must be dis- 
tinguished from the tenets of the Amalricians, a 
widely extended sect animated by an antinoinian 
fanaticism which exposed its adherents to fierce 
persecution after the Lateran Council of 1215. 

The result of all this was that, along with Aver- 
roism, the study of all the Aristotelian writings 
except the purely logical treatises was proscribed 
by the Church. It is the merit of the so-called 
mendicant orders, Dominican and Franciscan, that 
they used all their power and influence to cap- 
ture Aristotle for the Church. This result was 
achieved after a long struggle, which may be said 
to have ended in 1253 in the establishment, under 
papal authority, of two pi*ofessorial chairs of the 
Aristotelian philosophy in the University of Paris,*-* 
Thus Aristotle, after being suspected and con- 
demned, was placed on the same level with 
Augustine and came to be regarded as the fore- 
runner of Christ in matters of nature, as John the 
Baptist had been in matters of grace. From the 

oint of view of orthodox theology, therefore, it 

ecame necessary to combine adherence to Aristo- 
telianism with fundamental criticism of Averroism 
and with justification of the doctrines of a tran- 
scendent creative God and of the immortality of 
the soul. This was a main part of the endeavour 
of Albert and Thomas. 

None the less the stream of opposition to Aristcfbelianism was 
maintained during the 13th cent, by a succession of thinkers 
who, while making full use of the tools of analysis provided by 
the Aristotelian logic, advocated an Augustinian or Christianized 
Platonism as the true philosophical setting for the donnas of 
the Church, as against the philosophical principles derived 
from the Metaphysics of Aristotle. Among these must first be 
mentioned Alexander of Hales (t 1246), Franciscan, who appears 
to be the first schoolman to face the problem of organizing 
Christian thought in full view of the wealth of Arabian and 
Aristotelian material now available. This he did, with genuine 
power, in his Summa Ifniversm IheologicB. His pupil atid 
successor, John of Rochelle, illustrates a growing ])sychologi< al 
interest in his de Aniuia, written in view of Aristotle’s treatise 
and the Arabian and Greek conimenLaries on it. He was suc- 
ceeded in Paris bv John of Fidanza, or ‘ Bonaventura’ (i 1274), 
Franciscan, contemporary and friendly critic of Aquinas, who 
organized and defended the principles implied in mysticism, 
especially the doctrines of the victorines (see above), and whose 
distinctive position and influence belong to the history of that 
subject. William of Auvergne (t 1240) and Henry of Ghent 
(t 1298) must also be named as significant exceptions to the 
main tendency represented by the two great thinkers to whom 
we have now to refer. 

It is generally admitted that the highest level of 
scholastic thought is found in the work of the two 
great Dominicans, Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) 
and his pupil Thomas Aquinas (1227-74). The 
greater part, in quantity, of Albert’s work consists 
of parapnrases and commentaries on Aristotle, in 
which all the writings of ‘ the Philosopher,’ as he 
was now called, are systematically dealt with. So 
far as theology and philosophy are concerned, 
the systems of Albert and Hiomas need not be 
separated. Thomas® entered into his master’s 
labours with an intellect finer, if not more power- 
ful, than that of Albert ; * and he was able bo 
take a more comprehensive view of the whole 
field. 

1 Of. Mrii xix. 123 ff., art. ‘Mysticism*; and 0. Jourdain, 
Mtmoire sur les sources pMZosophiqms des Mrdsies d'Amaury 
de Chartres et de David de Dinan, l>aris, 1870. 

2 H. Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
3 vols., London, 1896, esp. i. 345 ff. 

8 See art. Aquinas and references there griven. 

4 See J. Sighart, Albertus Magnus, sein Lehen und seine 
Wissemohaft, Regensburg, 1867 ; and J. Bach, Das Albertus 
Magnm VerhMtmss, Vienna, 1881. 
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It is noteworthy that the intereste of Albertus Magnus em- 
braced physical science. Here he advocated genuine empirical 
research, which he was able to engage in himself not without 
success, as his treatise de Vegetalibus shows. This interest in a 
posterioH inquiry was exceptional among the schoolmen as a 
whole. They would have admitted that these inquiries had a 
rightful place and a utility of their own. But, just as io-day 
there are mathematicians, with no taste for physical research, 
who revel in those developments of pure maiheinatics wliich 
have no connexion with such research, so the typical schoolmen 
preferred abstract argument to concrete investigation. This 
points to a fundamental weakness of scholasticism ; and it 
sometimes led the schoolmen to attempt to determine, by 
abstract a priori argument, matters which should have been 
determined by observation or historical probability.^ 

The ablest and most original critic of the Thomist 
system was the Franciscan Johannes Duns Scotus 
(1270?-1308), of British origin, who taught at 
Oxford, Paris, and Cologne. The Franciscan 
edition of his works, published at Lyons in 1639, 
occuj^ies 12 volumes, but contains much that is not 
genuine. His Optis Oxoniense consists of his own 
commentary on the Liber Sententiarum ; the Optts 
Parisiense is a similar commentary, w^orked over 
by other hands. The miscellaneous Questiones 
quodlihetales have also been worked over. 

Duns Scotus is not the subject of a separate 
article, and special reference will be made to his 
doctrines under the heads named below. ^ 

The main problems of this third period of 
scholasticism may be viewed under the following 
heads : (1) faith (or authority) and reason ; (2) 
realism and nominalism ; (3) intellect and will ; (4) 
matter and form, or the problem of individuality. 

I. Faith and reason. — Albertus Magnus laboured 
earnestly to show that reason and revelation are 
neither identical nor mutually opposed, hut har- 
monious, in the sense that certain doctrines, while 
not contrary to reason, are yet beyond reason. 
The human mind can completely know only those 
things the principles of which it carries within 
itself ; hence there are some truths inaccessible to 
unaided human reason. Aquinas develops this 
fundamental conclusion and defines more precisely 
the doctrines which are beyond reason. He finds ; 
them to he the Trinity, the creation of the world j 
out of nothing, the Incarnation, and the immediate | 
inferences which follow from these. 

‘ Et in his, quae de Deo confitemur, duplex veritatis modus. 
Quaedam namque vera sunt de Deo, quae omnem facultatem 
humanae rationis excedunt, ut Deum esse trinum et unum. 
Quaedam vera sint, ad quae etiam ratio naturalis pertingere 
potest : sicut est Deum esse, Deum esse unum, et alia hujusmodi, 
quae etiam philosophi demonstrative de Deo probaverunt, ducti 
naturalis lumine rationis.’ s 

Further,^ he says that it is possible for natural 
reason to refute arguments against these supra- 
rational truths and even to produce considerations 
determining the mind towards their acceptance, 
since natural reason cannot be contrary to the | 
truths of faith. Our unaided reason can discover 
and establish by argument a great body of truth, 
including natural reli^on and ethics ; but the 
truths distinctive of faith are revealed to, not dis- 
covered by, the human mind. The principle under- 
lying the supernaturalism of St. Thomas may be 
expressed thus : God is the chief end of man, hut 
He is a transcendent end [finis superexcedens ) : 

Man, the finite being, ‘ ordjnatur ad Deum, sicut ad quendam 
finem, qui comprehensionem rationis excedit ; finem oportet 


1 For a grotesque example of this, taken from the writings of 

Albert himself, see Eashdall, Fniversities of Europe in t?ie 
Middle Ag^s, I iUt. , ^ 

2 The following authorities may be referred to : E. Seeberg, 
XHe Theologie des Johannes Duns Scotus, Leipzig, 1900 ; H, 
Siebeck, ‘ Die Willenslehre bei Duns Scotus und seinen Nachfol- 
gern,’ in Zeitschr.fiir Philos, undphil. Kritik, cxii. [1898] 179 ff. ; 
E. Pluzanski, Essai sur la philosophie de Duns Scot, Paris, 1887 ; 
A. Ritschl, ‘ Johannes Duns Scotus,’ in JDTh x. [1865] 298 fif. ; 
K. Werner, Johannes Duns Scotus, Vienna, 1881 (‘ Die Schol- 
astik des spateren Mittelalters,’ i.), also Die Psychologie und 
Erkenntnisslehre des Johannes Duns Scotus, do. 1877, and Die 
SprachXogik des Johannes Duns Scotus, do. 1877. ^ 

3 Contra Gentiles, i. 3. * i. 9. 


esse praecognitum hominibus, qui suas intentiones et actionem 
debent ordmare in finem.’ ^ 

This principle shows that he never intended to 
assert an absolute separation, much less an opposi- 
tion, between the two kinds of truth. 

In the hands of Duns Scotus the distinction 
widens and deepens ; the range of philosophical 
and religious truth that can be demonstrated by the 
unaided reason is significantly restricted. ^ This 
consequence flows from his theorj^ of the primacy 
of will. For him theology is essentially practical ; 
it points to salvation from sin by an appeal to the 
will. The part played by the intellect is reduced ; 
and he finds that in addition to the Trinity, the 
creation at the beginning of time, and the Incarna- 
tion, the following articles of faith cannot be 
rationalized : the knowledge of God as omnipotent ; 
the knowledge of God not only as infinite but as 
the chief end of man [i.e. as divine in the sense 
required by religion ) ; and the knowledge of the 
incorruptibility and immortality of the soul. In 
all this there is implied the assertion of a breach 
between reason and faith, which had efiects more 
far-reaching than Duns Scotus intended. Reason 
could claim unlimited scope and freedom so long 
as the finality of ‘faith’ was formally granted. 
Any doctrine, however sacred, might he intel- 
lectually analyzed and discussed ; e.^., atheism 
might be shown at length to be ‘ reasonable,’ pro- 
vided that the opposite aflfirmation of * faith ’ was 
acknowledged. Hence some historians regard the 
position taken by Duns Scotus as the beginning of 
the decline of scholasticism. 

2. Realism and nominalism. — The age of Albert, 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus presents a substantial 
unanimity upon this question in the moderate 
realism which had been implied in the position of 
Abelard and was defended independently by the 
Arabians. Avicenna taught that the universal 
arises through comparison in thought ; ‘ intel- 
lectus in fomiis agit univerisalitatem,’ but there is 
a gemis naturale as the basis of the genus logicum, 
and the genus naturale was ante res in the thought 
of God. Similarly Averroes : the universals are in 
rebus, but are posited as universals first by the 
intellect : 

*Intellectu8 officium est aLstrahere formam a materia 

individuata.’ 2 

The position of Albert is not different : 

‘ Universalis dicitur ratio non ideo quia tantum fit in nobis 
sive in mente nostra ; sed ideo quia est res . . . quae in col- 
latione accipitur, quae est in multis et de multis, quam coUa- 
tionem facit ratio.’ 3 

So, again, Aquinas : 

The universal is * commune multis,’ but it is not something' 
‘praeter multa, nisi sola ratione.’ It is *aptum natum de 
pluribus praedicari.’ *Intellectus agens causat universale 
abstrahendo a materia.’ In this sense, * cognito singularium est 
prior quoad nos quam cognitio universalium.’ Before creation 
universals existed in the eternal intellect of God.-* 

In Duns Scotus we find the same doctrine, but 
with a stronger emphasis on realism : 

* Universale est ab intellectu, universal! autem ahquid extra 
correspondet, a quo movetur intellectus ad causandum talem 
intentwnem [i.e. the universal as an act of thought]. Effective 
est ab intellectu, sed materialiter sive occasionaliter sive 
originaliter est a proprietate in re ; figmentum vero minime 
est.' 6 

3 * Intellect and will. — In this regard the opposi- 
tion between Aqninas and Duns Scotus is precise. 
The former teaches that intellect and wEl are 
never separated either in God or in man, but in man 
their union is imperfect. Intellect is superior to will 
because it involves knowledge, contemplation, 
rational intuition, and is per se related to reality ; 

1 Cf. Sufnma, i. qu. i. art. 1. ^ 

2 Albertus Magnus, de PrmdtcabiUhm, ii. 8 ; Pranti, n. 3480. 

3 Albertus, Sti-mma, i. xlii. 2. . 

4 Aquinas, Sumtna, t. xvL 7, Ixxxv. 3 ; c. Gmtues, r. xxvi. 4, 

Prantl, iii. 207 1 
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will is determined by the perception of good, and 
this perception is an intellectual act, so that will 
is dependent on intellect. Moral freedom means 
that, by an intellectual act of analysis and com- 
parison, various possible lines of action are re- 
vealed and one of them is perceived to be the best ; 
the will then decides for the latter. In God the 
union of reason and will is perfect. The divine 
will is the total expression in action of the divine 
wisdom and in this sense is determined wholly by 
the divine nature, which is absolute goodness an 
alternative choice would be less good and therefore 
comparatively evil. This conception is applied to 
explain the origin of the moral law, which is a 
divine command. God commands it because it is 
good ; but the goodness which is commanded is 
not foreign to the divine nature ; it is an expres- 
sion of the wisdom which is God. The chief end 
of man is conceived by Thomas, as by Aristotle, in 
intellectualistic terms. It is a rational intuition 
rising to a vision of God, from which love of God 
follows. The poetic expression of this ideal is 
given once for all in the Faradiso of Dante. 

According to Duns Scotus, this dependence of 
will on intellect destroys freedom of choice and 
responsibility. He was led to this conclusion 
because he conceived the growth of ideas in the 
mind, after the manner of empirical psychology, 
as a natural process, so that the dependence of will 
on such a process involved determinism. If the 
will is free at all, its action must be wholly 
unrestricted. The intellect presents to the will 
the possibilities of its choice ; but the will is 
absolutely autonomous ; it is * motor in toto regno 
animae, imperans intellectui.’ And, as with the 
human will, so with the divine. Just as little can 
Duns Scotus admit a determination of the will of 
God even by His wisdom. The divine will is deter- 
mined by nothing beyond itself ; it acts ex mera 
lihertate^ free from every kind of necessity. And 
this will of God is the summa lex. Hence there 
is no necessity for the existence of the universe 
under its present constitution, forms, and relations. 

Nevertheless two statements are made, in refer- 
ence to this theory of Duns Scotus, which require 
important qualification : (<i) it is sometimes said 
that he places the intellect at the mercy of 
arbitrary will, and (6) it is almost always said 
that, according to his teaching, a thing is good 
only because God has willed and commanded it, 
which is understood to mean that God might have 
made good evil and evil good. 

(a) He does not teach that God * could ’ make a 
square round or make contradictories identical; 
this is expressly denied.® But (6) God could have 
given to real beings other essences or natures than 
those which they actually have ; and then, the 
natures of things being different, the laws of the 
universe would be other than they are.® It follows 
that, under the supposition stated, the laws of 
morality would be changed. Assuming that the 
content of duty depends on the constitution of 
human nature, it follows that, if human beings 
were constituted differently in certain fundamental 
ways, then the content of morality would be 
fundamentally altered. There is, however, no 
evidence that Duns Scotus intended to teach that 
morality could be determined differently by the will 
of God, human nature being constituted as it is. 

This anti-moral conclusion was, however, actually derived 
from the statements of Duns Scotus. It was argued that 
nothing is, in itself ovper se, either righteous or sinful, but only 
because God has commanded or forbidden it ; and that the 
divine commands are made known to men only by the Church. 


Of. Summa^ i. xix. 3, 10. 

2 Of. commentary on JUber Smtentiantm. i. dist. 43, qu. 1. 

^ Ib. ni. dist. 37, qu. 1. 

4 Of. W. Windelband, JSist. of Philosophpt Eng. tr.2, London 
and New York, 1907, p. 382 1 


What Duns Scotus did was to affirm an entire subordination 
of the speculative to the practical order, in a way that reminds 
us of Kant. But his position is different from that of Kant. 
He offers us a critique not of speculative reason as such, but of 
certain special uses of speculative reason. He has therefore 
been called a ‘dogmatist Kant.’ 

4. The principle of individuality. — This question 
involves the distinction of matter and form which 
the schoolmen derived from Aristotle.^ In Aris- 
totle it is a distinction of two aspects of experience. 
In the hands of the schoolmen it becomes a division 
of the world into the spheres of two different real 
principles. In effect it becomes a distinction of 
two worlds. All beings in nature are composed of 
matter and form. ‘ Matter ’ is indeterminate and 
merely potential ; it may be this or that. ‘ Forms ’ 
are equivalent to the constitutive laws of things ; 
they are in all individuals of the kind or class and 
are essentially general. Averroes had laid down 
the principle that there is no form without matter 
and had based on it a system of pantheistic idealism 
indistinguishable from materialism. 

Any subsistent being having a nature of its own, 
incommunicable to any other, is an individual. 
Such a being of rational grade is a person. Hence 
the metaphysical problem : Can we explain or 
conceive the means by which a being acquires 
individuality involving a nature that no other 
being can possess? The conclusions of Aquinas 
may be summarized as follows. Pure forms, real 
and active, exist only in the immaterial world. 
God is pure form and is unique and absolute ^enus 
and individual per se. The angels are relatively 
pure forms, eacn of whom is at once species and 
individual. Mankind belongs to both worlds and 
consists of matter and form in individual union. 
Hence men are members under a genus. How 
does their individuality arise? Individuality de- 
pends on matter signata quantitate, i.e. determined 
in reference to time ana space. The matter of a 
man’s body has been determined as to quantity 
by ante -natal hereditary and other innuences. 
Matter, so determined, requires form to produce 
the individuality of this man, this embodied soul. 
The difficulty here soon became apparent. It is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that individuality 
depends on matter in a sense which puts immor- 
tality out of the question. But Aquinas and 
Albertus Magnus strenuously defend the incor- 
ruptibility and immortality of the soul against the 
materialistic implication of Averroism. 

Duns Scotus appears to have seen more clearly 
than Aquinas that the problem of individuality is of 
central importance in any philosophy. It may be 
argued that from the nature of the case the prob- 
lem is insoluble, since we cannot * dig up the roots 
of our own being.’ But the real nature and 
tendency of a philosophy depend on its grasp of 
the nature of this problem. In reference to the 
Thomist solution, Scotus affirms that all finite or 
created beings consist of form and matter: but 
there is an incorporeal matter. Formless materia 
priTno-prima, i.e. matter as God created it, doe.s 
not exist in isolation. It is subjectum omnis 
receptionis, the radix et seminarium of the world ; 
rational souls are its ‘flower’ and pure intelli- 
gences (angels) its ‘ fruit.’ Materia secundoprima 
IS the substrate of becoming and change. Scotus 
appears to have conceived of a series of forms 
determining the universal and primal matter. 
The result is a conception of nature as consisting 
of beings ever striving towards more complete and 
perfect individuality. Its unity consists in the 
order of its parts and the harmony of all bodies. 
The highest type of embodied existence is the 
human organism, because it is the organ of the 
rational soul. 

i * Latin and Scholastic Ternainology,’ in JOPhPi 
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In criticizing the solution advocated by Aquinas, 
Scotus introduces a third principle, neither matter 
nor form, which he calls hmcmitas^ and which is 
spoken of m if it produced or created the concrete 
individuality of the self-existent thing (e.y., the 
soul of the man qua individual). The conception 
is thus stated by an interpreter of Scotus : 

‘Haecceitas est sin^laris . . . nihil aliud est nisi quidam 
modus intrinsecus qui immediate contrahit et prime quid* 
dita tern ad esse . . . et nominatur differentia individualis.'i 

At first sight such statements appear to be open 
to two criticisms, (a) This is merely an illusory 
‘ explanation ’ which consists in naming over again 
the fact to be explained : ‘ Socrates is an individual 
because he has individuality * ; ifi) more funda- 
mentally, it is a case of the mischievous fallacy of 
treating the concrete existence involved in indi- 
viduality as a logical quality like the differentia 
of a genus which makes it a species. On examina- 
tion it appears that neither of these criticisms is 
relevant to the writer’s real intention. 

‘The individual form (hcecceitas) is for Duns Scotus an 
original fact; no further question as to its ground is per- 
missible. He designates individuality (both in the sense of 
individual substance and in that of individual occurrence) as 
the contingent (oontingens); i.e, as that which cannot be 
deduced from a universal ground, but can only be verified as 
actual fact. For him . . . the individual is the form of all 
reality by means of which alone universal matter exists.’ 2 

We find therefore two divergent tendencies in 
Scotus. His conception of hcecceitas implies that 
the real is the individual, while his theory of 
matter as always informed implies that the real 
is the universal. 

In many respects Duns Scotus is the most important 
Christian thinker of the Middle Ages. Different aspects of 
his work have been dealt with as indicated in the references 
given above ; but no monograph yet exists adequate to his 
significance as a critic of contemporaries and predecessors and 
as an original thinker. Nevertheless it has been said with 
much truth that ‘in Scotus, great Schoolman as he was, 
Scholasticism overreached itself, and entered upon a subtlety 
which was the beginning of its decline. ’S in everj’ problem 
which he takes up Scotus tends to multiply divisions and 
distinctions to the utmost possible extent, until the essential 
factors of the question seem, as it were, to be reduced to 
impalpable particles and the real issues are lost sight of. 
Hence it is often far from easy to trace the fundamental and 
essential portions of his argument. 

The opposition of principle between Aqninas 
and Scotus, even in questions of pure pliilosophy, 
went deep enough to perpetuate itself in two 
antagonistic schools. And, when it is remembered 
that matters of acute theological contpversy, 
arising out of the doctrines of Incarnation and 
Atonement, were also involved, and that the 
respective doctors were impressive representatives 
of two different religious orders, it is easy to 
account for the feuds of * Scotists ’ and ‘ Thomista ’ 
during the generation following the death of 
Scotus.** 

There is, however, one fundamental question in 
which Aquinas and Scotus are in agreement, and 
in which they represent the position of the school- 
men as a whole. We may describe them both as 
strong realists, if we use this term, not in special 
reference to the question of universals, hut as it 
is used in recent philosophy ; in other words, they 
assume as an axiom that there is an immediate 
apprehension of the world as beyond and inde- 
pendent of the knowing mind. The distinction of 
understanding (or intellect) and sense, as two 
different modes of knowing, is always insisted 
on ; but in each case the mind is directly related 
to the objectively independent world.® It might 

1 Of. Prantl, iii. 219, 280, 290. 2 Windelband, p. 341 f. 

» Rickaby, p. 27. ... 

4 For detailed information respecting these reference must 
be made to the standard histories named below. 

5 In reference to Aquinas and Scotus this statement requires 
little or no qualification ; hut it scarcely need be pointed out 
that for a nominalist the objectivity of conceptual knowledge 
becomes the more questionable the more thoroughly his 
nominalism is carried out. 


seem that this position was not tenable by Aquinas 
and Scotus, who speak as if they held a doctrine 
of what in recent times has been called ‘repre- 
sentative perception.’ Aquinas in particular 
speaks as if the interaction of the mind and the 
external object produced in the mind a copy of 
the object which is universalized by the intellect 
and becomes a permanent mental possession.^ We 
find, however, that Aquinas is prepared to reconcile 
this view with the immediate objectivity of con- 
ception and of perception. 

‘ In the process of understanding, the intellectual impression 
received in the potential intellect is that wherehg {quo) we 
understand ; just as the impression of colour received through 
the eye is not that which (quod) is seen, but that whereby (quo) 
we see. On the other hand, that which (quod) is understood ia 
the nature of things existing outside the mind, as also it is 
things existing outside the mind that are the objects of visual 
perception.’ 2 

In brief : our sensations and our ideas are not 
the objects of our knowledge but the instruments 
or means by which we know ; or rather they are 
themselves the knowledge. 

IV. Fourth period. — Scholasticism in the 
proper sense of the term culminates in Thomism. 
Granting the inviolability of the system of ecclesi- 
astical dogma, reason emud do no more ; and from 
this point of view the position taken by Duns 
Scotus already marks the beginning of the end. 
The decline of scholasticism is further marked by 
what is usually described as a ‘revival of nomi- 
nalism.’ This expression is admissible only if we 
remember that it is not the nominalism of Kosoel- 
linus (whether understood as ‘extreme’ or as 
‘ moderate ’), but a nominalism newly thought out 
by a man whose ability, originality, and acumen 
are not inferior to those of any of the thinkers 
whom we have already named — William of 
Ockham. 

William of Ockham was of British origin and was born 
towards the end of the 13th century. He became a member 
of the Franciscan order and was a pupil of Duns Scotus in 
Paris. He shared in the revolt of the Franciscans against 
Pope John xxn., which came to a head in 1322 ; and afterwards 
he supported Louis of Bavaria in the latter’s famous contest 
with die same pope. During his life-time he was best known 
for the position which he took up against the Vatican : but his 
work as philosopher and theologian was influential enough ^ 
earn him the titles of Doctor invindbilis and venerabUis 
Inceptor. He became head of the order in 1342 and died 
about 1849. 

During the years 1330-43 he issued a series of elaborate works 
circumscribing and limiting the authority of the pope. The 
issue with the Franciscan order concerned the duty of evan- 
gelical poverty. John xxn. had issued formal declaraMoM 
condemning this practice; and the Frandscans maintained 
against him the ideal of strict imitation of Jesus in His poverty 
and obedience. The issue with Louis of Bavaria involved the 
whole question of the pope’s authority as against that of the 
emperor. These works were theological as much as political ; 
they served the purpose of the emperor and his supporters, 
because Ockham, in effect, cut at the root of the spiritual as 
well as the temporal supremacy of the pope. The temporal 
supremacy is openly and deliberately attacked. Independent 
civil power is declared to be as much an ordinance of God as 
spiritual power ; and the authority of the State is affirmed in a 
manner which partially anticipated Hobbes.s 

A brief comparison with the position of Aquinas may here 
be made. According to Aquinas, morality and social life are 
based on that lex naturoMs which is an expression of the 
divine wisdom, and which the unaided reason of man can 
apprehend and realize in conduct. The State is the ordered, 
organized social life for which human nature is intended, and 
its proper end is to realize natural virtue. Natural virtue is 
only the preparation for man’s higher destiny which grace 
offers him m the community of the Church ; so that the State 
is subordinate to the Church as the preambuta gratice. It is 
noteworthy, as Windelband ^ points out, that in Dante this 
relation of subordination, has become one of co-ordination. But 
in Ockham the two powers are separated, as are reason and 
faith (see below). In the world of sense the civil State is 
supreme. 

1 Of. c. Gentiles, in Rickaby^s annotated tr., 0/ God and His 
Creatures, London, 1905, pp. 38, 122. 

2 C, Gentiles, ii. 76 ; Rickaby, Scholasticism, p. 46, 

2 Of. S. Riezler, Die literararischen Widersaeker der JPdpsts 
zur Zeit Ludwigs des Baiers, Leipag, 1874; T. M. Idndsay, 
‘ Occam and his Connection with the Reformation,’ in British 
Quarterly Review, Ixxv. [1872]. 

4 P. 327. 
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Ockham’s philosophical and theological works consist mainly 
of commentaries on the Liber Sententiarum and on the logical 
treatises of Aristotle. It is a mistake to underestimate the 
importance of these as compared with his political writings.1 

I. Ockham and Duns Scotus.—Tlie nominalism 
of Ockham is best viewed in contrast with the 
logical realism of Buns Scotus. If we isolate 
this element, with its implied intellectualism and 
universalism, in the thought of Scotus and examine 
its tendencies se, we obtain a doctrine which in 
some respects is an anticipation of Hegelianism, 
pointing as it does to the identity of the conceived 
with the real and of logical with causal dependence. 
Against these conclusions and all that they imply 
Ockham maintains a continuous polemic. Nega- 
tively, his position involves a protest against the 
‘ hypostatization of abstractions’ (to borrow a 
modern phrase) — in other words, against the 
tendency to treat an idea derived by abstraction 
from perceptual experience as if it could have a 
substantial existence per se or even could cor- 
respond to (or be a copy of) anything having such 
existence.® He finds this fallacy in all forms of 
logical realism. 

Hence he argues that the class-concept or uni- 
versal cannot be what realism affirmed it to be. 
He resolved it into contingent acts of sense- 
perception related directly to external objects. 
Such an act leaves behind it a trace or disposition 
(habittcs), resembling itself, in the mind ; and, 
when several such acts, or their traces, occur 
together, the common elements are assimilated. 
But these common elements are merely consimilia. 
The intellect is nothing but a derivative continua- 
tion of this primary sense-elaboration of given 
material : ‘ intellectus operationem suam incipit a 
sensibus, neque enim non sentiens intelligit.’* 
Its procedure is always the same ; abstracting from 
the variable particulars of perceptual experience, 
it retains the common or permanent elements, and 
the only existence which the concepts have consists 
in these ever-recurring mental acts of abstraction, 
which by the help of language can be combined 
into propositions and syllogisms. Universals are 
therefore artificial products of our mental activity, 
although indispensable to mental discourse. A 
universal has no existence or meaning but what it 
derives from the particular concrete thing or group 
of things whose place it takes (‘pro ^uibus sup- 
ponit ’). As mental act it is tma res singularis or 
intentio siiigularis ; and therefore * non est univer- 
sale nisi per significationem quia est signum 
pluriura. ’ ^ Universals are ‘ ficta quibus in esse reali 
correspondent (vel correspond ere possunt) con- 
similia.’ A common name is therefore like an 
algebraical symbol ; it is a purely denotative term 
whose meaning is accepted on the basis of normal 
experience. 

Notwithstanding all this, Ockham firmly adheres 
to realism in the modern sense.® He expressly 
repudiates anything resembling the later doctrine 
of * representative perception ’ (that we know 
things by the intervention of mental copies). He 
appears to assume, as an ultimate position, that 

1 A view of Ockham's system as a whole can be obtained from 
a •ompUation issued in 1422 by Gabriel Biel (t 1495, usually 
described as *the last of the scholastics’) under the title 
Mpitome et CoUectwrium ex Occarm super libros quatuor 
Sententiarum (Tubingen, 1495). No good monograph on 
Ockham has yet appeared ; and some of his writings have never 
been printed, we may name Werner, Die Scholastik des 
spateren. MUtelaUers, Vienna, 1881-87, iii. ; Siebeck, ‘ Die 
Erkenntnisstheorie Occam’s/ in Archiv /{ir Gesch. der Phil. 
X. f 1897] 817 j0f. ; Ritschl, * Die nominalistische Gotteslehre,’ in 
JDTh xiii. [1868] pt. 1; and (especially for references to 
existing sources of information) Poole, art. ‘Ockham,’ in 
DiVB xli. 367ff-^ 

2 The expression usually attributed to Ockham, ‘ Entia non 
sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem,’ is not to be found in 
his published writings, but is an accurate formulation of his 
intention. 

8 Biel, I. diet. cxL qu. 6. 4 Prantl, iii. 387. 

0 Of. above, IIL ad fin. (‘epistemological realism ’). 


the mental act (whether rei ox intellectio 

rei) and the objective fact are necessarily related 
to each other, and that truth consists in the com- 
pleteness of this relation. The question which he 
appears to leave unanswered concerns the real 
basis of the consimilia whose objectivity he admits. 

* Take the simplest possible instance. One stone falls to the 
earth when allowed to drop ; another does the same. Is there 
any real connexion? If there is none, then it was a chance 
coincidence. If a million stones fell to the ground under 
the given conditions, it would be a chance coincidence, 
and would afford no reason whatever for suijposing that the 
next stone would do the same. The events would he indepen- 
dent in their real nature. And Science would be impossible. If, 
on the other hand, they are not independent, if there is a real 
connexion, then it is a real universal. It proves on examination 
to be a Law of Nature.’ l 

2 . The authority of reason. — The doctrine of the 
twofold nature of truth appears in its ultimate 
form in Ockham’s writings and was indeed an 
inevitable consequence of his view of the nature of 
reason. If reason consists only in the analysis and 
combination of facts of sense-perception, then no 
article of faith (whether of natural or of revealed 
religion) can be rationally demonstrated. ^ Ockham 
endeavours to show this in his Centilogicium Theo- 
logieum and in de Sacramento Altaris. In the 
case of some dogmas his conclusion is that they 
are not only indemonstrable but irrational. The 
idea of God, though not irrational, is one whose 
truth cannot be demonstrated. It is a com- 
posite idea whose parts have been abstracted from 
various aspects of normal experience.® The mind 
can form the idea of God only by the artifice of 
abstraction. We can therefore have no knowledge 
of the Supreme Being in Himself ; we can acquire 
only a purely relative notion, whose truth-value 
remains an open question. There is no reason to 
believe that such arguments imply an ‘ironical 
scepticism ’ concealed ‘ under the mask of a most 
rigid orthodoxy. ’ ® Ockham holds that the soul has 
a faculty of its own for apprehending supersensu- 
ous truth. This is the significance of his meta- 
phorical distinction between man as viator mort alls ^ 
limited to the world of sense, and man as heatm^ 
endowed with the privilege of faith. There is no 
doubt that the distinction of truth secundum 
ratiomm and truth secundum fidem was used by 
others as a means of attacking faith while appear- 
ing to acknowledge its aiitliorifcy, and that Ock- 
ham’s influence actually contributed to the spread 
of theological scepticism ; but mysticism rather 
than scepticism is the characteristic eflect of his 
teaching ; and it is significant that an adherence to 
nominalism on Ockham’s lines, a rejection of meta- 
physics, and a mystical doctrine of the basis of 
religious belief are combined in Pierre B’Ailly 
(Petrus de Alliaco, 1360-1425) and in Johannes 
Gerson (1363-1429). 

Of Ockham we may say that, while his manner 
of expression and method of exposition are 
thoroughly scholastic, his thinking reveals a new 
mental energy and a wholly modern spirit. His 
appeal is constantly to experience. His central 
doctrine, that the individual is the real, implies 
that investigation is directed to the concrete actual 
fact. No free development of this tendency was 
possible except partially in the field of psychology, 
because the scholastic method and assumptions still 
ruled ; but none the less Ockham may be described 
as one of the pioneers of scientific opposition to 
scholasticism. 

3 . The new learning; — As early as the 13th cent, 
the Franciscan Roger Bacon, at Oxford and Paris, 
had criticized the tendency of scholasticism and 
endeavoured to improve contemporary methods of 
studying theology. He appealed to sound common 

1 8. H. Mellone, ‘Real Kinds iwad General Laws,’ in Kind, nevt 
ser., XX. [1911] 248 fl. 

a Of. Biel, i. diet. iii. qu. 2 ff. 3 Ha^enbach, it. 188. 
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sense, experience (outward and inward), and know- 
ledge of nature and of humanity. In the second half 
of the 15th cent, the times were ripe for Eoger Bacon’s 
influence to come to its own. The restoration of 
classical studies tended to set the human mind free ‘ 
from absorption in one-sided theological and philo- | 
sophical speculation and limited the excessive 
dominion of Aristot le over human thought. Scholas- 
ticism implies a Church unified and supreme, and 
a centralized learning employing exclusively one 
ancient language ; but the spread of Greek litera- 
ture, especially after the capture of Constantinople 
in 1453, exerted a profoundly transforming influence 
on the study of theological and philosophical sub- 
jects and promoted a reaction against the medi- 
aeval interpretation of Greek metaphysics, against 
the method of deduction from conceptions taken as 
authoritative assumptions, and against the rigidity 
of monastic Latin. Interest in the investigation 
and interpretation of nature found ever- widening 
scope for its efiective development. Philosophy, 
finding a place for itself by the side of theology, 
claimed to be an independent secular science whose 
special task was the knowledge of nature; and 
natural science began to exert a decisive influence 
on the development of philosophic thought. The 
invention of printing (about 1440) and the dis- 
covery of America (1490) are only two out of many 
historic events converging to effect what was at 
bottom a revolution in the history of nations which 
necessitated a new development of religious and 
philosophic thought. 

It is scarcely accurate to speak of a ‘ revival ’ of 
scholasticism in the 17th century. In 1563 the 
Council of Trent declared Thomism to be authori- 
tative in reference to the essentials of philosophic 
truth. This, however, excluded the Church from 
the new movements of the time and reduced philo- 
sophy to a condition of stagnation in the semi- 
naries. Half a century later a few writers of out- 
standing ability lent distinction to the movement 
in the Spanish peninsula, where the Thomist tradi- 
tion had maintained itself most strongly : such 
were Gabriel Vasquez of Alcala (t 1604) and 
Francis Suarez of Granada (t 1617) ; but nothing 
that could be described as a * revival ’ took place. 

A certain turning-point in the history of scholas- 
ticism is marked by the publication of the papal 
encyclical j^terni JPatris in 1880. In this Leo Xiil. 
urged the intelligent study of Thomism on clergy 
and laity as wholesome alike for religion, phUo- 
sophy, and civil life. Movements in this direction 
have been initiated and have not been fruitless. 
The Revue Nioscolasti^ue, published (until 1914) at 
Louvain under the editorial supervision of M. de 
Wulf, throws interesting sidelights on what may be 
expected of a reformed scholasticism in the hands 
of Homan Catholic scholars of competence. The 
same observation may be made in reference to the 
Revue ThoTnistet carried on by the Dominican 
Fathers since 1894 and published at Paris. 


Litbrature. — ^Within the limits of this article it has been 
possible to give only a concise summary of the most essential 
facts and to indicate sources from which reliable guidance for 
further study may be obtained. Numerous references have 
already been given for particular thinkers or particular aspects 
of scholasticism. The following notes relate to works where the 
subject as a whole is dealt with historically. 

Among the most recent authorities must be mentioned : 
F J Picavet, Bsquisse d’une hist, g^ndrale et comparie des 
philosophies midmales^ Paris, 1906 ; C- Baumker, Die euro- 
pdische PMlosopMe des Mittelalters (in series ‘ Allg. <^sch. der 
Phil.’), Leipzig, 1909 (cf. also Baumker, Beitrage zur Gesck. d^ 
Phil, des Mittelalters, Munster, 1891 ff.) ; M. de W^, Hut.de 
la philosophic m^diival^, Louvain, 1906, Phwsophes du 
Moyen Age : Textes et Mud^s, do. 1901 ff.; F, Ueb^eg: and 
M. Heiiize, Grundriss der Gesch. der Phtlosophu^^, 4 yols., 
Berlin, 1906-09, esp. vol. ii. (the existing Eng. tr. is from 
UeberwegS). Among older standard authorities must he men- 
tioned : B. Haur^au, Hist. delaphUosophie scolasUque 3voIs., 
Paris, 1872-80; A. Stockl, Gesch. der Philosophu Mit- 
telalters, 4 vols., Mainz, 1861-67 (more briefly m LehrJmch der 


Gesch. der PhiL\ do. 1875) ; V. Cousin, Ouvrages inSdits 
d^Abdard (General Introduction), Paris, 1836. The accounts 
given by J. E. Erdmann and W. Windelband in their 
Histories of Philosophy are good ; and the older work of A. H. 
Ritter is not yet obsolete. Indispensable to the special student 
are A. L. M. Jourdain, lieeherches critiques^ sur Vdge et 
Vorigine des traductions latines d*Aristote^, Paris, 1843; and 
K. von Prantl, Gesch. der Logik im Abendlande, 4 vdls., Leip- 
zig, 1855-70. S. H. MELLONE. 

SCHOPENHAUER.— I. Life and works.— 
Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was born at 
Danzig on 22nd Feb. 1788. He was the son of 
Heinrich Schopenhauer, an intellment and success- 
ful merchant, who with the hdp of ^ a brother 
created a business which held a position of pre- 
eminence among the chief mercantile firms in the 
famous Hanse town. The grandfather, Andrep, 
was a large farmer, who began to add merchandise 
to his agricultural w^ork. The family was of Dutch 
origin, and, curiously enough, this was also true 
of the maternal side of the house. The name 
of Arthur Schopenhauer’s mother was Johanna 
Henriette Trosiener. She was an attractive 
young woman, not only gifted intellectually by 
nature, but educated (largely through the in- 
strumentality of a Scottish minister) in a much 
more thorough manner than was customary at 
the time. She became an authoress of some 
renown in later years. 

Young Arthur had an ideal training for a child 
both at home in a villa near Danzig and in a 
farmhouse which his father had acquired in the 
territory enclosed between the Baltic Sea and the 
arms of the Vistula. But this happy life was 
soon interrupted. The first partition of Poland 
in 1772 had given Danzig an autonomy, which 
was, however, an autonomy only in name, since 
Frederick the Great exerted himself by various 
exactions to make mercantile life difticult and 
irksome. After his death in 1786 things did not 
improve, and finally, after the second partition of 
Poland in 1793, Danzig ceased to exist as a free 
city, and the Schopenhauer couple, with their 
five-year-old hoy, hastily departed and took up 
residence in Hamburg. Thus Arthur Schopenhauer 
passed the most impressionable part of his life, 
from 1793 to 1807—from his fifth to his twentieth 
year — in another great commercial city. This 
time was broken between the years 1797 and 1799, 
when he was taken by his father to Paris and 
Havre and was left at the latter town in the house- 
hold of a commercial correspondent of the firm. 
The elder Schopenhauer was ‘ advanced ’ in his 
views and deeply impressed hy the literary life 
of France, and more especially by the^ fame of 
Voltaire and his contemporaries. On his return 
the boy attended a school conducted on commercial 
lines, but, despite his father’s strongly express^ 
desire, his indinations were towards authorship 
and in no way towards commerce. On the promise 
of a long tour to France and England, however, 
he allowed himself to be coerced into an engage- 
ment to devote himself after all to commercial 
pursuits. Whilst in England he was boarded with 
a clergyman at Wimbledon and brought away 
with him a very unfavourable impression of an 
English boarding-school. 

After leaving England, the Schopenhauer f^ily 
went through France and Switzerland to Vienna 
and thence to Berlin. Arthur and his mother 
then proceeded to Danzig, where Arthur tried to 
learn the elements of business training. Subse- 
quently he rejoined his father in Hamburg, and, 
on the* conclusion of Ms seventeenth year, entered 
the office of a merchant there. He himself states 
that never was there a worse mercantile clerk, fox 
his mind was continually fixed on other subjects, 
and more especially on the subject of phrenology, 
then engaging much attention in Hamburg owing 
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to the lectures of Gall the phrenologist. In April 
1805 the dead body of the elder Schopenhauer was 
found in the canal ; whetlier this had resulted from 
an accidental fall from a granary or not was never 
known. At any rate Schopenhauer had suffered 
serious money losses, resulting probably from the 
speculation that was then being carried on in the 
city, and the family was left in a less prosperous 
condition than it might have been. The widow, 
with her only daughter, aged ten, was glad now to 
be able to live a new and freer life wherein she 
might realize some of her social and literary 
aspirations. She and her child went in 1806 to 
Weimar, where she entered on a life of interest 
and happiness in the intellectual circle of men and 
women who had gathered round Goethe. On the 
social side this intellectual movement developed 
in great measure into the romanticism which 
characterized German society in later years. ^ 

But Arthur Schopenhauer was left at Hamburg 
apparently in the depths of depression — the de- 
pression that followed him all through life in one 
form or another. His mother, wlio always regarded 
her son from a curiously detached and impersonal 
oint of view, consulted her friend Fernow and on 
is advice gave her consent to his leaving his 
ledger and giving himself to classical study. At 
nineteen the young man entered the gymnasium 
and studied there with boys considerably his 
juniors. As this experiment was not successful, 
he went to Weimar, where he devoted himself to 
that Greek and Latin learning which (more especi- 
ally the Greek) meant so much to him in later life. 

Schopenhauer had already developed qualities 
of self -assertiveness and fault-finding which made 
him difficult to live with, and his mother had none 
of the maternal devotion that overlooks such faults 
or tries to remedy them. Hence the relationship 
between mother and son was strained in the extreme. 
The mother was satisfied with the position 
which she had attained and anxious to enjoy 
to the full her newly-found freedom j the son was 
critical, introspective, and gauche, never content 
witli what was before his hands and always look- 
ing for something that was not to be found. In 
addition there was a mental side to his woes which 
his mother might have re(50giuzed, had she been 
less engrossed in her personal interests and happi- 
ness. It may have been inherited from a father 
who, with all his ability, was subject to out- 
bursts of passion ; liis uncles, too, were mentally 
abnormal. 

At the age of twenty-one Schopenhauer received 
his patrimony, which gave him the means of living 
in simplicity without dependence on profession^ 
gain. He enrolled as a student of medicine at 
Gdttingen, hut before long turned to philosophy, 
devoting himself specially to the study of rlato 
and Kant. He soon migrated to the young uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he worked under 
Schleierniaoher, Wolf, and Fichte (though there 
perhaps was never a more critical student) and 
also did some clinical work in the hospital. In 
1813 he was little moved by the call to arms, and, 
when Berlin was endangered (after Liitzen), he 
fled for refuge to Dresden and subsequently to 
Weimar and then to Budolstadt, where he com- 
posed his first published work, the philosophical 
treatise Ueher du vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom 
zureichenden Grunde (*On the Fourfold lioot of 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason,’ Rudolstadt, 
1813), as an essay to qualify for his doctorate of 
philosophy at Berlin. Later, and in an altered 
form, it was made a part of his system of philosoph:^. 
In this treatise we nave much that forms the basis 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. We certainly find 
here what was characteristic of his teaching — the 
1 See raJgflv.S69f. 


substitution of his doctrine of sufficient reason for 
Kant’s system of the categories as constitutive of 
experience. In this book, too, we have the first 
statement of that conception of the world as will, 
the first step towards the notion of intelligence as 
a secondary result developed by will. 

The great aim of the jilulosoplier, though only 
twenty- five years of age, was to escape from the 
turmoil of war. In 1813 he left his inn at 
Rudolstadt and returned to his mother’s house at 
Weimar, but the experiment was so disastrous 
that in May 1814 he left that house for good. The 
mother died twenty-four years later, never having 
seen her son again. Her qualities were funda- 
mentally difierent from her son’s. She was spoiled 
in early youth and, released from the trammels of 
a married life in which love had played little part, 
she found pleasure in surroundings which gave her 
opportunities for displaying her undoubted talents 
and social gifts. The son resented her male friend- 
ships and was morose and rude to those whom he 
met in her house. Schopenhauer’s views of women 
are well known. He looked upon them as incap- 
able of undertaking any responsibility — as creatui*es 
to be kept in subjection and regarded as unmoral 
rather than immoral. His own experiences cer- 
tainly were far from happy. He never married, 
and it was perhaps as well that he did not. His 
nature was sensual ; he was perpetually brooding 
over sexual matters and wrote of them in great 
detail. 

Schopenhauer came into relation with Goethe at 
Weimar over a subject of interest to both — the 
theory of colour. He wrote an essay on the 
subject, which he sent to Goethe and which was 
published at Leipzig in 1816 under the title Ueber 
das Sehen und ate Farben (‘On Vision and 
Colours’). This treatise was in some degree in 
harmony with Goethe’s conception of the nature 
of colour. 

From 1814 to 1818 Schopenhauer was at Dresden, 
where he lived in a constant state of contempla- 
tion and self-immersion. His own notes describe 
the nature of that life — a life which he regarded 
as one continual struggle between diverging 
principles all endeavouring to assert theinselves 
whilst only one could ultimately prevail. Hence 
came that constant consciousness of defeat to be 
overcome only by giving up the struggle as useless 
that associates Schopenhauer’s name more almost 
than any other with the doctrine of pessimism.^ 
He longed for relief such as the ascetic succeeds in 
reaching, although it meant mere withdrawal into 
negativity. He soon became convinced that his 
system was the great system of metaphysics and 
ethics combined for which the ages haa been wait- 
ing. He had reached beyond the science of the 
day, which was no science but the ‘ philosophy of 
the barber’s man,’ to what towered above the 
sensible — the supersensible. Hence his attitude 
of certainty regarding his creed, an attitude which 
the common man called arrogance. His philosophy 
became fixed and certain in his mind, and he 
believed that he had only to wait for its recogni- 
tion by the world. He had, however, to wait some 
time. Die Welt als WUle tend Vorstellung (‘ The 
World as Will and Idea’), Schopenhauer’s greatest 
and most important work, fell to all appearances 
dead in an unappreciative world. Most of the first 
edition, which appeared at Leipzig in 1819, was 
sold as waste paper. Another edition was, how- 
ever, printed with considerable emendation in 
1844. Nothing discouraged the author, so com- 
pletely certain was he that he had found the truth 
in its entirety. 

In 1818 Senopenhauer made a journey to Italy 
which greatly influenced his later life, though his 
1 See art. Fjessimism km OrriMmM, | s. 
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diary is full of somewhat morbid introspection and 
melancholy observation. Next year, while still 
in Italy, he heard that the parental bnsiness-house 
at Danzig had failed, and that his mother and 
sister had accepted a composition, Chax'acteristi- 
cally he would have none of this and held out for 
full payment to himself with such vigour and 
determination that in the end — three years later — 
he obtained it even with interest. He was indig- 
nant with the women, who were not willing to join 
him in the fray, and ceased for years even to 
correspond with them. Though riches came to 
him, his nature was not an enviable one as regards 
his wealth, for he was ever suspicious and dis* 
trustful. 

Schopenhauer had a desire to be connected with 
a university, and in 1820 he tried to teach as 
rivat'docent in Berlin, but without success. He 
ecame involved in disputes with Hegel and other 
fellow-teachers, and even threw a fellow-lodger 
downstairs, and had to pay her a substantial 
annuity till her death. Another visit to Italy 
was paid in the winter of 1822-23 ; then he re- 
turned to Munich and after some further travel 
settled in Berlin again in 1825. He made overtures 
for translating Kant^s works into English, but 
Avith no practical result. In 1831 he went to 
Erankfort-on-the-Main to escape from an outbreak 
of cholera in Berlin and finally settled there. 

He lived for many years a curiously ordered 
life, writing, reading, and taking exercise. He 
was devoted to animals and sensitive to their ill- 
treatment ; he loved his dog, which the children 
named ‘ Young Schopenhauer ’ and which was his 
constant companion in his daily walks. His only 
diversion was music or the play, more especially 
the former. In 1836 he published at Frankfort a 
small book entitled Ueber den Willen in der Ncdur 

On the Will in Nature’), which was intended to 
be a corroboration of his theory of truth from the 
scientific point of view. It endeavoured to demon- 
strate the nature of will as the ^rius of the 
organism. 

In 1838 a Norwegian society offered a prize for 
the proof of the existence of free will derived from 
the evidence of consciousness, and the prize was 
to his great satisfaction awarded to Schopenhauer. 
Unfortunately for his amour propre, he was not 
so successful in his competition for a Danish prize. 
He suspected a plot against him on the part of 
those who were inspired by the special objects of 
his hatred and jealousy — Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, the so - called transcendentalists. His 
jealousy for his own reputation and desire for 
recognition amounted to a disease. 

He published at Frankfort in 1841 two essays 
under the title Die heiden Chundprohleme der 
Ethik (‘The Two Fundamental Problems of 
Ethics’). In them he formulates his scheme of 
morality, morality signifying the inevitable con- 
sequences which are realized when man reaches 
self-consciousness. Man has to become aware that 
life is self-delusion, and morality becomes inward 
self-abnegation and renunciation of the world as it 
has hitherto been known to us. 

It was Schopenhauer’s great work The World as 
Will and Idea that made him famous. It w^as 
through this, the result of a life’s reflexion, that 
its author hoped for recognition for himself and 
defeat for his ‘ transcendental ’ opponents. Hegel 
was dead, and he hoped Hegelianism would die 
likewise. At first the success of his work was not 
very apparent, and the revolutionary years that 
followed soon after its completion tended to de- 
press him. With the republican system of govern- 
ment he had no sympathy, and he dreaded losing 
his own possessions. Gradually, however, he 
found disciples here and there. One article which 


appeared in the Westminster EevieWy^ and which 
introduced Schopenhauer to English readers as an 
opponent of the German transcendentalism ex- 
pounded by Coleridge, specially delighted Mm. 
Gwinner, his literary executor and biographer, 
was a faithful follower and disciple. 

The World as Will and Idea passed into three 
editions before its author’s death. Some admired 
the work because of its views on art and music, 
others because of its exposition of sexual love, 
others looked upon the hook as providing a new 
sort of faith for those who had rejected the old. 
The work that probably first succeeded in bringing 
popularity to its writer was, however, Farerga 
und Paralipomena (not very respectfully trans- 
lated as ‘Chips and Scraps’), which was published 
at Berlin in 1851. The book was made up of a 
number of essays on various topics, full of wit and 
sarcasm, and there was something in it to suit 
every taste. The date of the third edition of The 
World as Will and Idea was 1859, and a second 
edition of Will in Nature appeared in 1854 and of 
The Two Fundamental Problems of Ethics in 1860, 
so that before his death Schopenhauer at least had 
the satisfaction of finding his work appreciated. 
His portrait was painted in 1856 by a French 
artist named Lunteschutz and in the following 
year by Goebel. The latter is the portrait b^t 
known in its reproductions. The author’s mother 
and sister died before success came, and he led a 
lonely life in spite of having many admirers. He 
lived comfortably and worked hard, although in a 
well regulated way, until his death, whi^ took 
place on 21 st Oct. 1860 from heart failure. 

2, Teaching. — One can best make Schopen- 
hauer’s point of view intelligible by comparing it 
with that of Bergson, to which it has considerable 
analogy. Bergson holds that the ultimate reality 
is a creative ilan which, operating in time (which 
is for Bergson real and ultimate hut is in the 
nature of duration and not formal or spatialized 
time), gives rise to intelligence. Schopenhauer 
held that the ultimate reality or thing-in-itself 
was will, which developed itself into intelligence. 
Both consider that we have a direct intuitive 
apprehension of the existence of the nisus which is 
thus revealed to us not indirectly through know- 
ledge, hut directly. But Schopenhauer, agreeing 
with Kant, held that time, like space, was only a 
form of knowledge, while Bergson, agreeing with 
the denial of the reality of space, treats time not 
only as real hut as of the very essence of the 
creative evolution of the nms. The world arises 
for Schopenhauer when there has been evolved a 
nervous system sufficiently organized to he the 
instrument of knowledge. The will thus governs 
ruthlessly. If a man wishes to reach a state of 
rest, he can acquire it only by an absolute re- 
nunciation of the will to live. He may, if he 
struggles hard enough, attain to a condition of 
nirvdmx — a state of non-being where the will has 
vanished and knowledge only is left. We see in 
this doctrine the influence of the Indian religions, 
and of Buddhism in particular, upon Schopen- 
hauer’s mind. 

Schopenhauer teaches that we do not in the 
phenomenal world come into contact with the 
ultimately real. The intellect constructs that 
world according to a ‘ principle of sufficient reason.’ 
It is by direct intuition that we apprehend that 
which is not phenomenal, and here we arrive at 
that nisusy or will, which is quite apart from the 
intellect and is something not in time nor deter- 
mined by motives — the activity that xmderlies the 
whole universe. The will expresses itself in every 
phenomenon in nature, even in inorganic nature. 

1 April 1853, pp. 388-4:07, ‘loonoclasm in German Philo- 
sophy,’ by John Oxenford. 
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But the body is distinguished from the rest of 
nature by the circumstance that by direct intuition 
we are aware of will as realized in it. Thus we 
have a conception of the universe as, on the one 
hand, a phenomenal construction by the intellect, 
and, on the other, as will— both conscious will and 
will revealed in the world in different stages and 
forms. In music and the arts universals somewhat 
analogous to the ideas of Plato more especially 
disclose themselves as stages in the self-realization 
of will. 

Science, Schopenhauer aflSrms, can be learned by 
any one, but from art we get only what our nature 
brings to it. Science only teaches iis how and 
why a thing has become what it is, how it is 
strictly limited in its sphere ; art reveals the truth 
in a way that science cannot attempt to do ; it 
teaches us, indeed, by its revelation of the truth, 
the unreality of the world and its manifestations, 
Schopenhauer was of course very largely affected 
by the romanticism of the day. The scliolar, he 
tells us, is but the man who has painfully acquired 
certain knowledge ; the genius has vision and sees 
the world in all its aspects and is also able to 
observe himself. Schopenhauer, however, follows 
out his theme to a point which may seem to us 
exaggerated, but which may be explained by the 
romantic reaction against the morality^ of culture 
and convention which had before^ this held the 
held. The old conventional morality he regards 
as selfishness of a refined sort. The will is really 
at the basis of all human nature, and the intellect 
is but a subordinate element in it. Art gives us 
the truest revelation of will and its stages as the 
meaning of life — a revelation which cannot be 
arrived at by any mere reasoning. The world is 
but an object in relation to a subject. It is from 
direct intuition of self that some glimpse into the 
nature of reality may be had, and this shows us 
that it is will that is the reality behind the 
illusionary things of sense. 

Schopenhauer being naturally disposed to melan- 
choly, his teaching turned into the pessimism that 
is associated with his name. The will struggles 
for self-assertion in existence, and this ends in a 
world-wide struggle in which no satisfaction for 
the individual is to be found. The will is inher- 
ently blind, and there is no release from the world 
of torture but by discovering the error of striving 
after the happiness of the individual and realizing 
our identity with other beings by finally renounc- 
ing the will and abstracting from individual 
desires. This is the only means of escape from the 
misery of the world, and artistic contemplation 
such as we experience in music helps it. 

Scliopenhauer has been regarded as an artist or 
a poet as much as a philosopher. Indeed, he him- 
self has said that his philosophy is * philosophy as 
art.’ This explains Ins way of looking at philo- 
sophy as representing the vivid impression of a 
genius and his attitude of detachment as the 
teacher of a doctrine which could not be wholly 
carried out in practical life. We can understand 
how, after the period of disillusionment which 
followed the outbursts of 1848, men might take 
refuge in views such as Schopenhauer’s, and we 
can also understand why his teaching did not take 
yet firmer hold as a system, even while it influ- 
enced. very deeply contemporary thought and 
criticism. Schopenhauer has never founded a 
school ; but as a critic he has an important place 
in the history of thought. He really represents 
one line of possible development of the Kantian 
system, while Fichte and Hegel [qgi.v.) represent 
another and a very different one. 
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SCHWENCKFELDIANS. — See Sects 
(Christian). 

SCIENCE. — I. Definition and characteristics. 
— Science is a system of knowledge delined partly 
by its subject-matter of more or less olyective 
facts, but mainly by the methods by which its 
data are readied and by the extent to which its 
conclusions can be experimentally tested. Science 
is gained by observation (including, according to 
some, introspection) and by experiment, but also 
by reflecting (with every available technical aid) 
on the data thus supplied. Typically scion tide 
knowledge is of such a kind that it can be verified 
by competent inquirers wdio repeat the observa- 
tions and experiments and make them the subject 
of independent reflexion. In this respect, as in 
some others, science is a ‘social phenomenon,’ as 
it has been phrased. The verilicaLion requires, 
rimarily, normally constituted minds; it also 
einands a certain competence — the fruit of discip- 
line; it also desiderates some degree of freedom 
from prejudice and from the limitations imposed 
by the current errors of the age. Many sagacious 
astronomers w'^ere satisfied with the Ptolemaic 
system, and many sincere naturalists believed that 
they had evidence of the validity of the Linnssan 
conception of the fixity of species. Science moves 
asymptotically towards adequate accuracy. 

Science is also essentially communicable know- 
ledge ; indeed the possibility of it depends on 
man’s capacity for consulting with his neighbours. 
Yet it cannot be supposed that the range of com* 
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municability is to be limited either by the man in 
the street or by the man in the cloister. The 
average man does not find the science of Newton’s 
Principia very communicable, because he does not 
know the technical language and cannot follow 
the argument. On the other hand, the accurate 
and astoundingly practical knowledge which a 
clever^ cattle-breeder has of the eugenic merits of 
an animal is often not communicable. It proves 
itself to be sound, like an artist’s intuition, but the 
diagnoses involved have not been made the subject 
of scientific analysis, and they do not enter into 
the fabric of communicable science. Furthermore, 
knowledge does not become scientific until it is 
detachable from merely personal conviction, until 
it can be de-personalized. Those possessed by a 
burning enthusiasm for a conclusion, as unques- 
tionable to them as the noonday sun, are often 
disappointed by the cold douche of scientific 
scepticism which demands personal de-polarization. 
The fact is, finally, that, if a conclusion is to form 
part of science, it must be stripped of every trace 
of an emotional halo. The emotional context may 
be essential to a sane synoptic view ; it is irrelevant 
in science. I 

2 . Aim of science. — The beginning of science 
involves a process of selection from the data of the 
personal thought-stream. Attention is concen- 
trated on vivid sense-imj^ressions whose external 
references are localizable in space and definable in 
time. The routine of these sense-impressions is 
observed and registered, and externalized (in most 
cases) as natural objects and occurrences. What- 
ever be the precise psychology of the beginning 
of scientific knowledge,^ its pursuit depends on 
processes of selection and abstraction, detachment 
and definition. In this way there is built up a 
perceptual framework and then a conceptual 
system — the counterpart of the outer world, which 
empirical science at any rate must treat as real. 
The moment at which any part of this working 
‘thought-model’ becomes definitely scientific is 
when it admits of formulation and is seen as part 
of a larger whole, when, as Aristotle said, from a 
great number of experiences one general conception 
IS formed which will embrace all similar cases. The 
note of science is struck when uniformities of co- 
existence or succession are detected and formu- 
lated, when there is ‘a unification of diverse 
phenomena through their reduction to a common 
law.’ Science is essentially descriptive formula- 
tion. Its aim is to describe the impersonal facts 
of experience in verifiable terms as precisely and 
completely as possible, as simply as possible, and 
as consistently as possible. In its universe of 
discourse it keeps to experiential terms or verifi- 
able symbolical derivatives of these. It answers 
the question ‘ How ? ’ rather than the question 
* Why ? ’. J. H. Poynting puts it thus : 

In science ‘we explain an event not when we know “ why” it 
happened, but when we show “how” it is like something’ else 
happening elsewhere or otherwise — when, in fact, we can 
include it as a case described by some law already set forth.' 2 

As Karl Pearson has said : 

‘The law of gravitation is a brief description of how every 
particle of matter in the universe is altering its motion with 
reference to every other particle. It does not tell us why 
particles thus move ; it does not tell us why the earth describes 
a certain curve round the sun. It simply resumes, in a few 
brief words, the relationships observed between a vast range of 
phenomena. It economises thought by stating in conceptual 
shcrthaud that routine of our perceptions which forms for us 
the universe of gravitating matter.* 3 

The true nature of scientific explanation is well 
suggested by KirchhofFs famous statement of the 
aim of mechanics : ‘ to describe completely and in 
the simplest manner the motions that occur in 
nature.’ It must be recognized, however, that the 

1 See art. Epistbmoloct. 

2 Report of the British Association, 1899, p. 617. 

3 dammar of Science^, p. 99. 


end of science is not reached in the formulation oi 
things as they are ; it has also to describe how they 
have come to be. Its formulations have a his- 
torical or genetic, as well as an immediate, reference. 
They deal with the course of ev'ents. See art. 
Natubal Law. 

What has just been said in regard to the past 
holds also of the future. The more complete a 
science is, the greater the power of prediction. 
Thus Helmholtz has written : 

* We call our ideas of the external world true, when they give 
us sufficient information about the consequences oi our actions 
throughout the external world, and bring us to proper conclu- 
sions regarding its expected changes ’ ; i 

and Hertz said that it was the task of science to 
deduce the future from the past, the quality of 
scientific symbols being such that their intellectu- 
ally necessary consequences correspond to occur- 
rences. ^ 

A scientific hypothesis -idjorfe when it serves to sum 
up the observed facts in terms consistent with the 
rest of the scientific framework, and when deduc- 
tions from it are verified in subsequent experience. 
If the contradictory of a deduced proposition should 
he verifiable, the ^ hypothesis would have to be 
discarded or modified. 

The primary aim of science is to see things 
clearly, consistently, and connectedly, to formu- 
late, to discover laws. It reveals coherence and 
continuity. Its motives are curiosity, a dislike of 
obscurities, a desire for unity. Bub science as an 
intellectual system and endeavour has grown out 
of practical lore, and the desire of mastering 
circumstances remains as one of its mainsprings. 
On the other hand, while the pursuit of science 
will last as long as human curiosity, it is admitted 
by most that the crown of science is its contribu- 
tion to the enrichment and betterment of human 
life. It is of interest to quote from a great inves- 
tigator, H. A. Rowland, the following sentence : 

‘ The aims of the physicist, however, are in part purely intel- 
lectual : he strives to understand the Universe on account of 
the intellectual pleasure derived from the pursuit, but he is 
upheld in it by the knowledge that the study of nature’s secrets 
ia the ordained method by which the greatest good and 
happiness shall finally come to the human race.’® 

Trotter’s excellent definition of a science sums 
up the matter : ‘ a body of ^ knowledge derived 
from experience of its material and co-ordinated 
so that it shall he useful in forecasting and, if 
possible, directing the future behaviour of that 
material.’ ^ 

3 . The scientific mood. — The scientific study of 
a subject implies a certain intellectual attitude or 
mood, which need not, however, he regarded as 
the only way of approaching a subject. Thus the 
aesthetic or artistic approach and^ the purely 
practical approach are not less l^itimate than 
that of the scientific investigator. The character- 
istic features of the expert scientific investigator, 
or of any one desirous of having a scientific know- 
ledge of a subject, may he described as a passion 
for facts (which implies a high standard of accuracy 
and a detachment from personal wishes) ; a 
cautious thoroughness in coming to a conclusion 
(which implies persistent scepticism and self- 
elimination in judgment) ; a quality of clearness 
(which implies a dislike of obscurities, ambiguities, 
and loose ends— what Faraday called ‘doubtful 
knowledge’); and a less readily definable sense 
of the inter-relations of things, which discerns 
tentatively at least that apparently isolated 
henomena are integral parts of a s^rstem. When 
ir Michael Foster, in his Presidential Address to 
the British Association in 1899, said that the 
qualities which distinguish the scientific worker 

1 Quoted by H. Hoffding, Modem PhUosophera, Eng. tr.; 
London, 1915, p. 125. 

2 26 . 3 Amer. Joum. Set, viii. [1S99J 411 

4 Instmcts of the Herd, London, 1916, p. 11- 
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are truthfulness, alertness, and courage, he was 
perhaps stating the case too generally, but he was 
making the point that the scientilic mood does 
not necessarily imply expert knowledge of any 
particular science. It is often exhibited in a high 
degree by business men. Science is verifiable 
knowledge, systematized and generalized. As 
Benchara Branford puts it: 

‘ Science is born anew in that wonderful world within each 
man when with deliberate will he succeeds in thinking about 
the principles of his work in the great world without in a clear, 
logical, and systematic way, and courageously puts his con- 
clusions to the test of experiment ; and the so-called sciences 
are the written records of such thinking, only more extensive, 
clear, systematic, and consistent, and more true to reality 
because they have been tested by countless experiments and 
experiences in the race.’ ^ 

Perhaps, however, Huxley went too far in this 
direction when he spoke of science as ‘organized 
common-sense,’ for common-sense is often ^ very 
easy-going as regards both its facts and its infer- 
ences. A corrective suggestion of the difficulty 
of being scientific is given in Karl Pearson’s state- 
ment : 

‘The scientific man has above all things to strive at self- 
elimination in his judgment, to provide an argument which is 
as true for each individual mind as for his own. The classifica- 
tion of facts, the recognition of their sequence and relative 
significance, is the funchon of science, and the habit of forming 
a judgment upon these facts, unbiassed by personal feeling, is 
characteristic of what may be termed the scientific frame of 
mind.’ 2 

4. The methods of science. — The first step in 
the scientific study of a problem is to get at the 
facts, to collect data. The virtues here are pre- 
cision and exhaustiveness of observation, patience 
to go on collecting, impartiality to whatever is 
formcoming, watclifulness against the deceptions 
of the senses, and humility to learn from previous 
mistakes made by oiirselves and others. Common 
faults are hastiness, vagueness, acceptance of 
second-hand evidence, mixing up the immediate 
data of experience with inferences, and, worst of 
all, picking and choosing the facts that suit a pre- 
conceived theory. 

A second step is accurate registration of the 
data. Science begins with measurement. Lord 
Kelvin said tliat * nearly all the grandest dis- 
coveries of science have oeen but the rewards of 
accurate measurement and patient, long-continued 
labour in the minute sifting of numerical results.’ 
Here come in instrumental aids to our senses, 
impersonal methods of registration such as photo- 
graphy, confirmatory observations by others, and 
various devices for securing accuracy. There is a 
quality of character involved, and it is very inter- 
esting that Clerk Maxw'ell should have referred in 
one and the same sentence to ‘those aspirations 
after accuracy in measurement, and justice in 
action, which we reckon among our noblest attri- 
butes as men.’ There is an ethical factor in the 
development of what has been called ‘ the scientific 
conscience,’ 

A third step is bringing the data into the most 
useful form. They may be so numerous that some 
statistical or graphic device is required for dealing 
with them. A very simple illustration is plotting 
out a curve which shows at a glance the general 
outcome of a multitude of measurements. It may 
also be tl at the data are not fully useful until 
they have been further analyzed or reduced to 
simpler terms, to a common denominator with 
other sets of facts with which they have to be 
compared. There is a familiar opportunity for 
fallacy here, for in reducing facts to simpler terms 
something may be lost sight of, as wdien we reduce 
a physiological fact to a series of chemical and 
physical facts. But, while the reduction of pheno- 
mena to their common denominator cannot be 
accomplished by violence, it must always be 

1 Janus and Vsstat p. iS6, 2 Qrammasr of Seimoe'^t p. 6. 


attempted within the limits of the reasonable. 
Scientific description must be as simple as possible. 

‘To g^et away from appearances, to read the physical fact 
behind the sensuous effect, is one chief aim of science.’ 1 

So far the methods have been observational and 
descriptive — representing what Lord Kelvin used 
to call the ‘ Natural History ’ stage of study. But 
the essential step is generalization and formula- 
tion, wdiich brings the study to the stage of 
‘Natural Philosophy.’ A wdiole series of occur- 
rences is seen to have a uniformity, which is called 
their law. A formula is found that fits them all, 
or, more frequently, a new set of facts is shown to 
be in conformity with a previously established law. 
A set of occurrences is unified by the discovery of 
the causal relations that make them one ; a 
puzzling phenomenon is shown to he a disguised 
form of a well-known case ; a body of facts is 
fitted into its place in the growing system of 
ordered natural knowledge. In the discovery of a 
formula that fits, the investigator is often helped 
by a flash of insight ; but often he has to try one 
key after another until he finds one that works 
the lock. 

‘ Bounded and conditioned by co-operant Eeason,’ Tyndall 2 
said, ‘imagination becomes the mightiest instrument of the 
physical discoverer. Newton’s passage from a falling apple to 
a falling moon was, at the outset, a leap of the imagination.’ 

In other cases one hypothesis after another, one 
trial after another, may have to be made before a 
solution is found. And, whether the formulation 
is reached imaginatively or laboriously, whether it 
comes as a brilliant deduction from some previously 
established law or as a patient induction from 
many particulars or from an intricate interlacing 
of induction and deduction, it has to be tested and 
re-tested, criticized and verified, before it is allowed 
to rise to the rank of a theory. For a discussion 
of the logic of science we refer to an essay by 
T. Case. Taking Newton’s Jrrincipia as a supreme 
illustration, he shows that the method is neither 
the deductive Aristotelian nor the inductive 
Baconian, but both ; it is the interaction of induc- 
tion and deduction in a mixed method. 

‘ The full title, PhUosophias Naturalis Principia Matherriaticat 
implies a combination of indxiction and deduction. It is also a 
combination of analysis and synthesis ; it proceeds from facta 
to causes as well as from causes to facts.' 3 

Views of science are apt to swing from an 
extreme of objectivism to an extreme of subjectiv- 
ism. On the one hand, it is sometimes forgotten 
that man forges the tools or refines the concepts 
which he uses in discovering and formulating the 
order of nature, that a great deal of the experi- 
menting is experimenting with ideas and symbols 
in his own head, and that he labours under the 
difficulty of being immersed in the system whicli 
he describes, of being a product of the evolution 
which he analyzes. We can no more escape from 
anthropomorphism than we can from our snadow. 
Especially in the less exact sciences, such as 
biology, the danger is great that provisional con- 
cepts — e.g,, ‘the struggle for existence’ — often 
borrowed from human affiairs, may lead to fallacy. 
It must be admitted that, while there are few who 
now think of the laws of nature as governing the 
universe, as our forefathers phrased it, there are 
many who think of science as more objective and 
‘ pure ’ than it actually is. 

But the other extreme is that of those who over- 
emphasize the subjectivity of science. Impressed 
with the fact that man builds up his science l>y 
the sweat of his brow, inventing and trying con- 
cept after concept till he attains to an intellectual 

f rasp of the facts, they exaggerate this into the 
octrine that ‘scientific truth is the creation of 
1 Arthur J. Balfour, Theism <md Mumanism, London, 1916, 
p. 79. 

2 Fragmmts of Sdenost p. 181. 

8 In Lectures on the Method of Sdenec, p. 15. 
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the hTimaii mind and not of outer nature.^ ^ But 
this misses what is characteristic of man’s scientific 
formulation of the order of nature, that it must be 
verifiable by all normally constituted minds, that 
it must form a reliable basis for prediction, if not 
also for control. The order of nature is no human 
invention, though the formulations of it are often 
premature and inadequate. The concepts and 
symbols which man uses are not the happy thoughts 
of genius, but the outcome of other concepts which 
have survived a long process of trial and error, of 
testing and verifying. Between the two extremes 
of objectivism and subjectivism a reasonable posi- 
tion is tenable. 

5. Scope of science. — Much confusion and un- 
profitable discussion might be avoided if the word 
* science ’ were more frequently used with a qualify- 
ing adjective — chemical and physical science, exact 
science, mathematical science, natural science, 
biological science, mental and moral science, social 
science, abstract science, and so on. For investi- 
gators differ so widely in their outlook on the 
world that there can be no agreement as to the 
boundary lines of science. To many workers in 
chemical and physical science it seems doubtful 
whether biology and j^syehology are sciences at 
all, and to talk of political science seems to some 
the height of absurdity. What is just in this 
austere position is the reco^ition that in the 
domain of things, as treated by chemistry and 
physics, measurements can be made with extra- 
ordinary precision, analyses can be made with 
approximate completeness, formulations can be 
made with practical exhaustiveness, and, given a 
knowledge of the conditions, predictions can be 
made with remarkable success. So it is with the 
exact sciences— gravitational astronomy being the 
finest instance. When we pass to living creatures 
and their behaviour, to human societies and their 
inter-relations, we find that accurate measurement 
and precise registration are more difficult, analysis 
is very imperfect, formulation is only provisional, 
and prediction is in most cases hazardous. More- 
over, test-experiments similar to those which are 
so valuable in the chemical and physical sciences 
are often difficult or impossible in biology, psycho- 
logy, and sociology. The areas of greatest cer- 
tainty in biology, are in most eases those 
where chemical and physical methods are applied 
to the description of chemical and physical pro- 
cesses occurring in connexion with organisms. 
The discovery of methods, concepts, and formulae 
for dealing with matter and energy is, as Bergson 
insists, far from having its counterpart in the 
realm of organisms or in the kingdom of man. 
The view taken in this article is the common-sense 
one, that science includes all knowledge, com- 
municable and verifiable, which is reached by 
methodical observation and experiment and admits 
of concise, consistent, and connected formulation. 
In regard to one order of facts the application of 
scientific methods has gone far, in regard to 
another order of facts it has just begun, but the 
incipient science has no reason to be ashamed 
beside her full-grown sister. An exact science is 
like a solar system, a young science is like a 
nebula, but we see no reason why the student of 
dreams may not be as * scientific ’ as the student of 
rocks, provided that he does not allow assertion to 
outstrip evidence and understands what he knows. 
The temptations not to be scientific increase, how- 
ever, in proportion to the availability of precise 
methods, and it is interesting to notice that one of 
the kinds of scientific ‘ discovery ’ is finding a method 
that can be used in the investigation of a previ- 
ously more or less refractory set of facta. Even 
the most advanced science is, in Spencer’s phrase, 

1 J. B. Baillie, in B.J xv. [1917] 359. 


‘ partially unified knowledge ’ ; the most living 
science is that in which the process of unification 
is most continuous. 

Of iniportance is the distinction, on which 
emphasis has been laid by Clerk Maxwell^ and 
others,^ between dynamical and statistical know- 
ledge in physics. It corresponds to the distinction 
between physiological ana biometric knowledge 
! in biology, to the distinction between the study of 
individuals and the study of averages in social 
affairs. The two are complementary, but in many 
cases our knowledge of natural occurrence is 
almost entireljr statistical. 

Another saving clause of importance relates to 
scientific symbols. The modern physicist visual- 
izes all that his analysis can be applied to in terms 
of groupings and displacements of ultimate par- 
ticles — the atomistic view of nature ; and he is 
able with a good scientific conscience to assure us 
that there are such things as atoms.® The modern 
physicist can speak of the actuality of the atom, 
just as the geolo^st can speak of the actuality of 
the mountains. But this is a modern achievement, 
for until a few years ago the atom was only a 
symbol, a probably real wmrking hypothesis. And, 
while the reality of the atom has been experiment- 
ally verified, there remain many useful working 
symbols that have not reached this stage. Thus 
the ‘determinants’ in Weismann’s theory of 
heredity and the ‘ceptors’ in some theories of 
immunity are working symbols. Yet these 
symbols never live long if they are fanciful or 
arbitrary ; they are retained only if experiment 
shows that they correspond in some measure to 
reality by forming a trustwortliy basis for predic- 
tion and control. The history of science show^s in 
an eloquent way how provisional symbols gradu- 
ally attain to the dignity of realities. 

6, Classification of the sciences. — It is useful to 
have in the mind some well-defined map of know- 
ledge, which may suggest inter-relations, counter- 
act partial views, and help towards the fulfilment 
of rlato’s demand that the true lover of science 
shall he interested in the whole of his subject. 
But the particular form of the classification — 
whether after Comte or Spencer, Bain or Pearson, 
or Geddes — is probably of less importance than its 
ersonal quality. For the classification which we 
ave in our mind must express part of our philo- 
sophy. Its boundary-lines will, for instance, 
express our conclusions as to the autonomy or 
dependence of biology and of psychology, our 
decisions on the difficult problems of vitalism and 
materialism, our views as to the distinctiveness of 
sociology or its subordination to biology, and so 
on. 

Another general idea of importance is that a 
science is defined not by its subject-matter, as is 
often erroneously contended, but by the methods, 
fundamental concepts, and formula used in work- 
ing with the material. Two or three sciences 
often deal with the same material ; thus the 
chemist, the physicist, and the biologist may work 
with different ends in view, and in correlation if 
they are wise, at one and the same material, such 
as contracting muscle. A chemist, for purposes of 
his owm, may devote his life to the study of the 
aromatic substances in flowers, and yet never ask 
a single botanical or biological question. It is a 
confusion of thought to map out territories as pre- 
serves of particular sciences, though every one 
recognizes broadly that there are three great 
orders of fact, viz. the domain of things, the realm 
1 A paper in Tim XAfe of J ames Clerk Maaywell^ by 
Campbell and W. Garnet, London, 1882, ch. xiv. p. 434. 

2 J. T. Merz, History of JBuropean Thought in the Mnete&nth 
Century, ii. 599. 

8 See J. J. Thomson, The Atomic Theory (Romanes Ledaire), 
Oxford, 1914. 
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of organisms, and the kingdom of man — the cosmo- 
sphere, the biosphere, and the sociosphere, as some 
have said. 

It is useful to separate off, first of all, the 
abstract, formal, or methodological sciences, which 
deal with necessary relations between abstract 
concepts or between propositions, ‘irrespective of 
the special nature of the concrete objects for which 
the ideas stand or to which the propositions refer.’ 
They are deductive rather than inductive, ideal, 
not experiential, they are not directly based on 
the data of observation or experimentation. They 
deal with methods of inference, they supply intel- 
lectual instruments of investigation, they afford 
criteria for testing the consistency and complete- 
ness of scientific descriptions. They comprise 
especially mathematics (including statistics and 
graphics) and logic ; and it appears to many that 
a place should be found here for a department of 
metaphysics, a criticism of categories, or a study 
of explanations as such. 

The other sciences are concrete, descriptive, 
experiential, sciences of phenomena in contrast to 
sciences of formal relations. It is useful to recog- 
nize five fundamental and general sciences — 
chemistry, physics, biology, psychology, and 
sociology. Chemistry is mainly the science of the 
different kinds of matter, their transformations, 
affinities, and interactions ; it is par excellence the 
science of molecules, atoms, and corpuscles. 
Physics is in the main the science of the transfor- 
mations of energy. Biology is the science of the 
structure and activity, development and evolution, 
of organisms, including man as organism. Psycho- 
log;^ is the science of the subjective aspect of be- 
haviour, of man and animals. Sociology is tlie 
science of the structure and life, growth and evolu- 
tion, of societary forms or of communities. There 
is something to oe said for recognizing only three 
fundamental or general concrete sciences — chem- 
istry and physics in one, biology and psychology 
in one, and sociology the third; but the fivefold 
scheme is the more convenient in the present state 
of science. 

(a) Dependent on the five^ general sciences are 
the special or derivative sciences; thus botany, 
zoology, and protistology are si)ecial sciences with- 
in the rubric of the general science of biology. A 
great part of astronomy and most of meteorology 
must oe ranked under physics, a great part of 
mineralogy under chemistry. These .special 
sciences are to be distinguished from sub-sciences 
like morphology,^ physiology, and embryology, 
which are subdivisions of biology, or of botany 
and zoology when these are separated off. (o) 
Many of the derivative sciences deserve a com- 
partment for themselves, being synoptic or com- 
bined sciences, using the metbo<ls ana concepts of 
several sciences for their own particular purposes. 
Thus geology is a synoptic science, the focusiim of 
several sciences on the study of the earth. Geo- 
graphy in the same way is a circle intersecting 
four or five other circles for a particular purpose. 
Anthropology is another good example ot a com- 
bined or synoptic science. 'When it is practically 
convenient to segregate off a particular field of 
inquiry, a science may arise which has no radical 
characteristics of method. Thus the sublime 
science of astronomy is but a focusing of mechanics, 
thermodynamics, optics, and chemistry on the par- 
ticular phenomena of suns, planets, and the like, 
(o) Lastly, it seems useful to keep the term 
‘ applied science ’ for any department of a special 
science or for a combination of parts of several 
special sciences, directly oriented towards practical 
issnes— those of the arts and crafts. Thus 
agricultural science and medical science, the 
science of engineering, and the science of education 


are in great part applied sciences and are neither 
more nor less scientific on that account. As 
Huxley always insisteil, ‘ applied science ’ is nothing 
hut the application of ‘pure science’ to detailed 
practical problems. 

7. Correlation of the sciences. — A counteractive 
to the impression of heterogeneity which a study 
of the classification of the sciences gives us is 
found in a recognition of their unity or, better, 
their correlation. They are parts of one endeavour 
to understand the order of nature and human life 
within it. They work into one another’s hands, 
they react on one another, they are different modes 
of one rational inquiry. Several of them may deal 
with one and the same subject and yet not exhaust 
it. But it is begging many questions to insist that 
there is only one science of nature, which describes 
things and changes of things in terms of ideal 
motions, expressible in mathematical formulae. 
This is false simplicity ; it does not really work. 

In seeking to understand and thus in some 
measure to control a difficult system, such as a 
living organism, the methods ot several difterent 
sciences may be used in correlation. From the 
biological side the organism may be studied in its 
morphological, physiological, and embryological 
aspects ; a deeper appreciation may be gained by 
studying its behaviour and the mental aspect of 
that. Many physical and chemical processes that 
contribute to the resultant which we call living 
may also be analyzed apart, and thus bio-physic^ 
and bio-chemical aspects receive their share of 
attention. Moreover, the creature has to be 
studied in its inter-relations with its appropriate 
environment, both animate and inanimate. It has 
also to be studied in its time relations ; it is an heir 
of the ages, a historic being. The results of the 
various inquiries have to be pooled, or rather 
integrated. For the total scientific view must not 
be one that dissolves the organism ; it must be one 
that makes its unity stand out conspicuously. 
The sciences are most scientific when they are 
most correlated, for they mutually correct one 
another, and our appreciation of the depth of 
reality is enhanced. Kew life came to astronomy 
and again to physiology when each established its 
correlation with chemistry ; and biologists look 
with equal interest to such modern correlations as 
bio-physics on the one hand and psycho-biology on 
the other. One of the promising method's of 
scientific discovery is to effect new contacts or 
correlations. 

If vital phenomena can be adequately described 
in chemical and physical {i.e, ideally liiechanical) 
terms, a unification of biology and pfiysico-chemis- 
try has been effected. But the unification is not 
established by demonstrating that chemical and 
physical processes in an animal are in line with 
those in a thermodynamic engine. The applicta- 
bility of chemical and physical methods to the 
study of vital processes is admitted by all ; the 
utility of chemical and physical formuhe in 
the description of what goes on in living creatures 
is admitted by all ; but the question is whetlier 
the chemical and physical concepts are adequate 
for anything like complete description of the be- 
haviour of the animal, and whether \ve can deduce 
the behaviour of the animal from laws which apply 
equally to the animal and to the thermodynamic 
engine, to the flower and to the star. 

We quote Arthur O. Lovejoy’s statement of this 
point : 

* Scientific unification, then, takes place in so far as diverse 
classes of phenomena come to he recognised as dcducible from 
a single, relatively simple generalisation concerning the correla- 
tion of certain variables~-“provided that in each particular case 
the actual natures or values of the variables be known. And 
unification fails of attainment in so far as two or more kinds o( 
phenomena appear (in the light of existing knowledge) as un* 
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deducible from any single, already verified law, even were the 
actual values of the variables referred to by any such law pre- 
cisely ascertained for the phenomena in question. When two 
or more comparatively specific laws are, in this latter sense, 
incapable of being deduced from any common, more general 
law — in other words, are not, thus far, unified — we may speak 
of those laws as being discontinuous with one another.’ i 

And, as the^ same author points out, another 
mode of discontinuity will emerge in this connexion 
if it should he shown that the motion of matter in 
a living cell does not correspond in its uniformities 
with the motion of inorganic matter. We have 
seen that _ what the animal does may be in con- 
formity with tlie laws of thermodynamias and yet 
not be deducible from them ; hut there will be 
further discontinuity if it be shown that the 
motion of particles in the organism sometimes 
neither follows from nor conforms to the motion of 
particles in an inorganic system like, say, a whirl- 
pool. 

Treating of the work of science, A. E. Dolbear 
writes : 

* By explanation is meant the presentation of the mechanical 
antecedents for a phenomenon in so complete a way that no 
supplementary or unknown factors are necessary.’ 2 

Now, _ what many biologists are impressed with, 
in regard to the higher reaches of animal 
behaviour, is the present necessity of invoking 
other than mechanical factors, such as memory 
and a power of learning. 

Thus it may he said that the ideal of one science 
of nature— the ideal of Descartes, of Hobbes, of 
Leibniz— has given place to an ideal of correlation 
rather than of unity. There has, indeed, been 
much prohtable breaking down of artificial parti- 
tions, many a useful discovery of a common de- 
nominator bringing apparently disconnected facts 
into comparable relationship, but the possibility of 
making physiology a brancli of physics, psychology 
a branch of physiology, and so on, has not been 
realized. Moreover, the measure of abstractness 
which marks each science makes it impossible that 
a unified scientific view of the world can be at- 
tained by merely pooling the results of each kind 
of exploration. The chemical, the physical, the 
biological, and the psychological formulations of 
an organism, e.g., cannot be left as accretions to an 
aggregate of knowledge ; they must be correlated ; 
and this is what some would call ‘ the philosophy 
of the organism.’ 

8. Limitations of science. — Science is knowledge 
gained by certain methods ; to apply these methods 
usually demands a partial or abstract consideration 
of the subject-matter; ‘Divide et impera’ is the 
scientific rule. This is a self-imposed limitation of 
science — that its descriptions and formulse refer to 
abstracted aspects of things. We can no more in 
actuality separate a living organism from its 
environment than we can remove a whirlpool from 
the river, yet for scientific purposes the abstrac- 
tion has to be made ; and up to a certain point — 
e.g.^ in analytical anatomy — it is made profitably. 
The same is true in more exact spheres : the con- 
cept of mass is essential in dynamics ; we treat of 
the mass of a body as if we had the body under 
the influence of gravitation only. But in actual 
observations and experiments we can never really 
secure the entire absence of electrical, magnetic, 
and other forces. To put it in another way, 
science works with ‘ideM systems,’ and this is one 
of its limitations. Thus in a general way it may 
be said tliat science aims at practically convenient 
representations of certain aspects of facts, de- 
liberately abstracted from other aspects. ^ 

The terms of scientific formulation are in diverse 
degrees far from being self-explanatory. In biology 
it is necessary to speak of ‘ organism,’ ‘ protoplasm,’ 

" heredity,’ and so on, hut these terms obviously 

1 * The Unity of Science,* XTniv, Missouri Bulletin, i. [1912] 17. 

2 The Machinery of the Universe'^, London, 1911, p. 
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require further analysis or definition — which the 
biologist is indeed trying to work out. In more 
exact sciences there are secret-hiding terms like 
* gravitation ’ and ‘ chemical affinity.’ It is true 
that the terms of scientific description are continu- 
all;5^ undergoing a process of simplification, but how 
limited is our comprehension of the fundamental 
terms like ‘matter,* ‘energy,’ ‘inertia,’ ‘life,’ 
‘ consciousness ’ ! Tims a good deal of what is 
called scientific ‘ explanation ’ consists in reducing 
unusual unintelligibility to order rather than to 
understanding. 

^ Another limitation concerns origins. The scien- 
tific treatment of an order of facts begins, not 
at the beginning — that is impossible — but from 
something ‘given,’ which is not explained. The 
biologist begins with the first organisms, or with 
the first visilDle organisms, ox with the first visible 
organisms upon the earth. But what was their 
origin? The chemist begins with the chemical 
elements, but what is meant by being an element 
and what was the origin of the fourscore of them ? 
Matter has seemed to many easy-going minds a 
firm basis to start from, but what is matter, and 
what has been its history ? Must there not have 
been a difierentiation of various forms of matter, 
and may there not have been a pre-material state 
of things? This necessary limitation of science 
has been well stated by Arthur Shipley : 

‘ No body of scientific doctrine succeeds in describing' in 
terms of la'ws of succession more than some limited set of stages 
of a natural process : the whole process— if, indeed, it can be 
regarded as a whole — must for ever be beyond the reach of 
scientific grasj). The earliest stages to which Science has suc- 
ceeded in tracing back any part of a sequence of phenomena 
itself constitutes a new problem for Science and that without 
end. There is always an earlier stage and to an earliest we can 
never attain. The questions of origins concern the theologian, 
the metaphysician, perhaps the poet.’ 1 
Another limitation has to do with causal 
sequences. In ordinary scientific discourse, as 
Bergson points out, three different meanings of the 
term ‘cause’ are common. A cause may act by 
impelling (one billiard ball striking another), or by 
releasing (a spark exploding the gunpowder), or 
by unwinding (the relaxing of the spring turning 
the cylinder of a gramophone and having the 
melody as effect). 

Now ‘ only in the first case, really, does cause explain effect ; 
in the others the effect is more or less given in advance, and 
the antecedent invoked is— in different degrees, of course— its 
occasion rather than its cause.’ 2 

The only cases where a scientific account is com- 
plete are cases of mechanics, where the resultant 
is just a new form of the components, where we 
can say with a clear intellectual conscience, ‘ Causa 
aequat effectum.’ In the great majority of oases 
all that science can say is, ‘If this, then that’; 
and it is a very useful thing to be able to say. 
One particular totality of condition changes into 
another, but, when the chains of sequence are in- 
tricate, it is no longer plain that the resultant 
must he as it is and not otherwise. Science shows 
that a certain collocation of antecedents and no 
other will result in a certain collocation of con- 
sequents and no other ; but it is only in the case of 
mechanical sequences that we fully know how it is 
that the consequents emerge from the often very 
different antecedents. 

We have seen, then, that limitations are involved 
in the inevitable abstractness of science, in the 
residual or radical mysteriousness of its funda- 
mental concepts, in what has to be taken as ‘ given,’ 
and in the difficulty of giving complete causal 
explanations except in the case of purely mechani- 
cal sequences. But there are limitations of other 
kinds. Thus a reasonable humility of mind may be 
fostered by remembering how limited is our range 
of exact data. An admission of this may be cited 

1 Schuster and Shipley, BHtain*s Heritage of Science, p, 276. 

2 Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., p. 77 f. 
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from an address delivered about the end of the 
19tli cent, by a distinguished physicist, Henry A, 
Rowland ; 

* It is a curious fact that, having minds tending to the infinite, 
with imaginations unlimited by time and space, the limits of 
our exact knowledge are very small indeed. In time we are 
limited by a few hundred or possibly thousand years ; indeed 
the limit in our science is far less than the smaller of these 
periods. In space we have exact knowledge limited to portions 
of our earth’s surface and a mile or so below the surface, 
together with what little we can learn from looking through 
powerful telescopes into the space beyond. In temperature 
our knowledge extends from near the absolute zero to that of 
the sun, but exact knowledge is far more limited. In pressures 
we go from the Crookes vacuum still containing myriads of 
flying atoms to pressures limited by the strength of steel, but 
still very minute compared with the pressures at the centre of 
the earth and sun, where the hardest steel would flow like the 
most limpid water. In velocities we are limited to a few miles 
per second. In forces to possibly 100 tons to the square inch. 
In mechanical rotations to a few hundred times a second.’ 

Finally, there is a sense in which science, if not 
asjrmi>totic, is bound to remain approximate. A 
scientific law formulates an observed routine in the 
order of nature, and, if it has been established with 
due care, there is no going back on it unless the 
properties of the materials observed should change. 
It majr be, however, that the law was only an 
approximate * fit ’ and left residual phenomena, a 
recognition of which subsequently led to a re-state- 
ment of the law. So Kepler improves on Coper- 
nicus and Newton on Kepler. Even when the 
formulation fitted well and may have come to be 
regarded as of universal application, the extension 
or the intensification of research may show that it 
does not apply beyond certain limits. Thus the 
law of gravitation, which must be very near to 

erfeet accuracy when applied to planetary 

istances, may not hold either for very minute 
molecular distances or for immense stellar distances. 
Even generalizations which work well and must 
bear a close correspondence to reality, since they 
afford a basis for effective prophecy, may require 
some modification, in their setting at least, in the 
light of some new fact or idea of great magnitude. 
Thus Frederick Soddy writes : 

* It sounds Incredible, but nevertheless it is true, that science 
up to the close of the nineteenth century had no suspicion even 
of the existence of the original sources of natural energy. . , . 
The vista which has been opened up by these new discoveries 
[of the radioactive properties of some substanceal admittedly 
is without parallel in the whole history of science.’ 2 

And Max Planck writes of the principle of the 
relativity of time : 

‘With the revolution which it brings about in our concep. 
tion of the physical universe no other is comparable, in range 
and profundity, except that due to the introduction of the 
Oopernican astronomy.’® 

Finally, it may be useful to remember that, 
according to current and probably well-warranted 
scientific belief, there was once a time when what 
happened upon the earth might have been for- 
mulated in its immediacy with apparent exhaustive- 
ness in terms of the dynamics of particles. But 
ages passed and living creatures emerged ; new 
formiuai, as it seems to us, became necessary. 
Ag^ passed and intelligent creatures commanded 
their coupe ; again a new aspect of reality required 
a new science. Ages passed and man emerged — 
with self-consciousness, language, reasoning capac- 
ity, and a social heritage. Science must always 
be asymptotic, for its subject-matter is evolving. 

9. Science and feeling-. — There is a natural 
antithesis between the scientific and the emotional 
mood ; when either is in the saddle, it must keep 
the other at a spear’s length. Science is essentially 
unemotional and impersonal, and its analytic, 
atomizing or anatomizing, methods are apt to be, 
in their niatter-of-fact-ness, destructive of artistic 

1 ‘The Highest Aim of the Physicist,’ in Am$r. Joum. Sd, 
viii. [1899] 408, 

3 Harper’s Magazine^ December 1909, p. 58. 

® Aeht Vorlmkngen ilh&t theoretisdU FhysUc. Leipzig, 1910* 
». 119 ; quoted by Lovejoy, p. 7. 


unities and poetical interpretations. But, when 
science makes minor mysteries disappear, greater 
mysteries stand confessed. Science never destroys 
wonder, but only shifts it, higher and deeper. 
For one object of delight whose emotional value 
science has inevitably lessened — as Newton spoiled 
the rainbow for Keats — science gives back double. 
To the grand primary impressions of the world- 
powers, of the immensities, of tlie pervading order, 
and of the universal flux, with which the man of 
feeling has been nurtured from of old, modern 
science has added thrilling impressions of manifold- 
ness, intricacy, inter-relatedness, and evolution. 
Science has supplied art and poetry with far more 
raw materials than have yet been utilized. Science 
is ever widening and clarifying the emotional 
window. There are great vistas to which scdence 
alone can lead, and they make for elevation of 
mind. In this and in otner ways science may be 
epigrammatically called ‘ one of the humanities.’ ^ 
10. Science and philosophy,— -A scientific system 
is the formulation or description of methodically 
observed sequences and inter-relations within 
groups of occurrences that admit of being measured 
or precisely registered. A philosophic^ system is 
the outcome of interpretative reflexion on the whole 
data of our experience. Science is characteristi- 
cally impersonal, or, in any case, it must admit of 
being readily de-personalized by competent minds ; 
but a man’s philosophy must always have a 
personal note. To the influence of Kant, of the 
correlated * philosophies of nature,’ and of Hegel 
may be traced the fact that science and philosophy 
drew apart in the 19th cent., and more markedly 
in Germany than in France or England. More- 
over, the rise of biology was giving a new com- 
pleteness to science, and a fremi vigour possessed 
scientific inquiry as a whole. It naturally followed 
that scientific investigators began to resent the 
way in which philosophy called the tune that it 
wished science to play. More technically, science 
became less receptive to regulative concepts 
insinuated by philosophy into tlie scientific work- 
shop- A diagrammatic example was the philo- 
sophical declaration that there could not be more 
than seven planets. For a time, indeed, it was in 
the interests of progress that science should be on 
the defensive against philosophy ; but now there 
is more need for it to be afraid of thinking that 
it can dispense with its partner. It is well and 

f ood to ride the marches ; * I ask not proud 
Kilosophy to tell me what thou art ’ ; I shall 
scrutinize for myself. But there is a tendency on 
the part of science to forget its limitations, to be 
unaware of its assumptions, and to be easy-going 
in the criticism of its own categories. The truth 
is that science and philosophy are complementary. 
From the analytic aescriptions which Hcien<je gives 
we cannot but go on to the more synthetic en- 
deavour of forming some coherent picture of the 
whole scheme of things and thoughts. Beyond the 
attainment of knowledge there is the unending 
search after truth. 

A modern philosophy worthy of the name must 
take account of all the far-reaching results of 
scientific inquiry, of all the general conclusions of 
science in regard to the nature and genesis of the 
inorganic, the organic, and the human. A modern 
philosophy is inadequate which has not been 
influenced by the principle of the conservation of 
energy, by the doctrine of organic evolution, by 
the outstanding facts of heredity, and so on. On 
the other hand, philosophy justly reserves the 
right of critically scrutinizing the scientific con- 
clusions which it uses in building up its interpreta- 
tive system. Thus the principle of the conservation 
of energy, formulated m reference to the transfor- 
1 See BailHe, in BJ xv. 858, 
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mations of physical energies, must not be allowed 
to^ foreclose discussion of the question whether 
mind and body (if these be recognized as admissible 
scientific or philosophical terms) can interact in a 
way that really counts. And the answer given to 
that question, or to some similar question more 
satisfactorily phrased, affects the general philo- 
sophical or metaphysical theory that one has of 
the world as a whole. Science may help philosophy 
by bringing into prominence the results that seem 
to be of the most radical significance, and also by 
inquiring whether the facts of the case, from the 
scientific outlook, are congruent with the inter- 
pretations which philosophy puts upon them. On 
the other hand, philosophy may help science by 
criticizing its ^ categories and its logic. For 
philosophical discipline develops a critical faculty 
which is different from that cultivated by ordinary 
scientific methods though we lessen none of the 
emphasis with which we have indicated that the 
acquirement of the ‘scientific conscience/ most 
practicable in the discipline of the natural sciences, 
is of fundamental value in the solution of human 
problems. Especially in the spheres where it 
remains less exact science requires the rigorous 
application of a higher logic, a methodology, a 
critique of explanations, which some have called 
metaphysics. Many of the gi'eatest discoverers of 
new knowledge seem to have had singularly little 
philosophical sense. 

A.^ E. Taylor gives a luminous statement of the 
relation between science and philosophy : i 

‘The work of the Philosophy of Nature and of Mind only 
begins where that of the experimental sciences leaves off. Its 
data are not particular facts, as directly amassed by experi- 
ment and observation, but the hypotheses used by experimental 
science for the co-ordination and description of those facts. 
And it examines these hypotheses, not with the object of 
modifying their structure so as to include new facts, or 1x) 
include the old facts in a simpler form, but purely for the 
purpose of estimating their value as an account of ultimately 
real existence. Whether the hypotheses are adequate as 
implements for the calculation of natural processes is a question 
whidi Philosophy, when it understands its place, leaves entirely 
to the special sciences ; whether they can claim to be more than 
useful formulae for calculation, i.e. whether they give us 
knowledge of ultimate Reality, is a problem which can only 
be dealt with by the science which systematically analyses the 
meaning of reality, i.e. by Metaphysics. We may perhaps 
follow the usage of some recent writers in marking this 
difference of object by a difference in terminology and say that 
the goal of experimental science is the description of facts, the 
goal of Metaphysics their interpretation. The difference of 
aim is, however, not ultimate. Description of facts, when once 
we cease to he content with such description as will subserve 
the purpose of calculation and call for the description of the 
fact as it really is, of itself becomes metaphysical interpreta- 
tion.’ 1 

One of the deep facts of experience, persistently 
impressive to the thoughtful, is that science is 
possible at all — and on so grand a scale; that 
nature is so amenable to scientific formulation. 
This raises questions for philosophical considera- 
tion, but it must also be looked at through 
scientific spectacles. Experiential science does 
not attempt to explain consciousness, but it is not 
quite accurate to say that science simply accents 
in a naive sort of way the wonderful fact of its 
own existence. To be asked ‘ How is this marvel- 
lous fabric of science to be explained in terms of 
evolutionary formulae?’ is like being asked to 
account for some very complex and relatively 
perfect structure like the human eye. All such 
questions must be treated historically : science and 
the eye must be regarded as the results of long 
processes of evolution, vastly older than man. 
Science has its roots in prehuman capacities of 
‘ learning,’ of intelligently profiting by experience. 
It has grown from very elementary inferences 
relating to man’s everyday practical problems. 
The acquisition of the early lore and the expansion 
of it had assuredly survival value; and inborn 
1 Elements of Metaphysics^^ p. 192. 


curiosity has been from first to last a stimulus tc 
inquiry. Kegistration of gains in language and 
records, in instruments and permanent products, 
made cumulative advance secure. We are only 
hinting at an aetiology of science. But, when we 
go back to the possibility of it all, the metaphysical 
problem remains; the strands of naturalfy-deter- 
niined sequence having woven themselves into an 
intelligible pattern, which human reason slowdy 
and laboriously discovers, is it conceivable that 
tliOT might have tied themselves into a knot 
baffling all disentanglement? In any case it is 
possible to suppose that our planet might have 
remained j^rmanently beclouded like J upiter, and 
then, as Foincar^ points out, we should never 
have seen the stars and might never have advanced 
far in deciphering the order of nature. Various 
attempts, such^ as Lachelier’s (1871), have been 
made to explain this ‘correspondence’ between 
the intrinsic order of nature and man’s capacity 
for deciphering it, but it seems doubtful if we get 
beyond some device which dissolves rather than 
solves the problem. It looks like a frontier-problem 
for man’s intellect. We may find ultra-scientific 
reasons for believing that nature is the embodiment 
of a divine thought and purpose, one evolutionary 
expression of which is man’s increasing recognition 
of the order of nature. The Logos, or Mind, or 
Reason, thus postulated at the beginning, reappears 
in the form or science later on. 

II. Science and religion.— Science is empirical 
in method and aim : it seeks to discover the laws 
of concrete being and becoming and to formulate 
these in the simplest possible terms. These terms 
are the immediate data of experience or verifiably 
derived therefrom. The scientific ‘universe of 
discourse’ does not include transcendental con- 
cepts; its aim does not include attempting to 
give ultimate explanations. 

Eeligion, on the other hand, implies a recogni- 
tion — practical, emotional, and intellectual — of a 
higher order of reality than is reached in sense- 
experience. It means the recognition of an unseen 
universe, which throws light on the riddles of the 
observed world. In the scientific light of common 
day are seen the hosts of the Assyrians encompass- 
ing the city; the opened religious eye sees the 
mountains crowded with the chariots of God. 
Unless religion is altogether illusory, the metaphor 
of this illustration expresses a cleavage. The 
religious language is not scientific language, but 
with different concepts and necessarily more meta- 
phorical ; its aim is not the scientific aim, for it 
seeks after interpretation, not description. In 
short, science and religion are incommensnrables. 
As a diagrammatic illustration of misunder- 
standing, we may refer to the title of a book, 
God or Natural Selection — so obviously a false 
antithesis. But to call scientific formulation 
‘incommensurable’ with religious interpretation 
is not to concede to the old-fashioned impossible 
solution of having idea- tight compartments in our 
intellectual voyages- Just as a novel scientific 
generalization is not incorporated into our scientific 
system unless it is consistent with previously 
established conclusions or unless the latter are 
susceptible of re-adjustment so as to admit the 
new idea harmoniously , so at greater height, 
where philosophical discipline is invaluable, a 
religious idea, such as that of a Divine Creator, 
must he congruent with the rest of our world- 
picture. Here, both learned and laity have to 
face the moral obligation of clear thinking — ^which 
to be valid must be in conditions of organismal 
freedom. 

Men are led to religion along many pathways — 
from the perplexing contradictions of the moral 
life, from an appreciation of the facts of history, 
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and fiom what is experienced hy^ the three main 
types of mankind : at the limits of practical 
endeavour, of emotional expression, or of intel- 
lectual inquiry. When we think of the last- 
named pathways to religion — from baulked 
struggle, over-strained emotion, and baffled search 
after clear understanding— it is not difficult to see 
why the rapid development of science should have 
worked, for a time of transition at least, against 
religion. For science has given man an astonish- 
ingly increased mastery oyer nature ; science with 
its numerous analytic triumphs has tended to 
diminish, in the sliallow - minded, the sense of 
wonder, and science has dispelled much of the 
darkness which used to oppress man’s mind. 
Moreover, the scientific mood has been widely 
diffiised ; it has a growing fascination of its own ; 
it easily comes to preoccupy the mind and thus 
tends to crowd out the aesthetic, the poetic, the 
religious moods. The practically important con- 
viction is that religious interpretation and scientific 
analysis are equally natural and necessary expres- 
sions of the developing human spirit, 

12 . Science and life. — In what has been said of 
the aim of science the primary purpose of under- 
standing and the accessory purpose of controlling 
have been recognized. As Bacon said of Salomon’s 
House in the New Atlantis : 

‘ The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes and 
the secret motions of thinfrs ; and the enlarging of the bounds 
of human empire, to the effecting of all things possible.’ ^ 

It is nnwise to separate the two aims too strictly, 
for all the sciences, including mathematics, sprang 
from concrete experience of practical problems, 
and many theoretical advances have contributed 
largely to the relief of man’s estate. As Branford 
has well said : 

‘Science ultimately mimg, and is continually ^rin^ng, 
from the desires and efforts of men to increase their skill in 
their occupations by understanding the eternal principles that 
underlie all dealin/ra of man with Kature and of man with his 
fellow-men. . . . And if science ultimately has sprung from, 
and is continually springing anew from, occupations, science 
has repaid the debt both by rendering those who follow her 
teaching more skilled in their occupations and by actually 
giving rise by her discoveries to absolutely new types of 
occupations. One of the great conditions of human progress is 
this unceasing reciprocal relationship between occupation and 
science, each constantly producing and being produced by the 
other.’ 1 

The practical utility of the sciences is so great 
that there is danger in exaggerating utilitarian 
criteria. It is profitable to remember the distinc- 
tion drawn by Bftcon long ago between those 
results of science which are light-giving {lucifera) 
and those which are of direct practical utility 
[fruetifera), regarding which he said so admir- 
ably : 

* Just as the vision of light itself is something more excellent 
and beautiful than its manifold use, so without doubt the con- 
templation of things as they are, without superstition or 
imposture, without error or confusion, is in itself a nobler thing 
than a whole harvest of inventions.’ 3 

A second point is the historical fact that the 
kind of investigation whose results Bacon called 
lucifera is the surest, and sometimes even the 
shortest, road to that other kind of result which 
he called fructifera. The most ‘theoretical’ 
researches liave often had practical results of 
extraordinary magnitude. The quiet thinkers in 
the scientific cloisters are, like the poets, the 
makers and shakers of the world. This is admir- 
ably discussed in B. A, Gregory’s Discovery^ where 
it IS shown, e.g., that wireless telegraphy, the 
telephone, aeroplanes, radium, antiseptics, anti- 
toxins, spectrum analysis, and X-rays were all 
discovered in the course of purely scientific and 
ve^ theoretical investigation. 

The old discouragement expressed in the saying 

5 Jovbm. of EdwaMon^ June 1904 : see JcmuB and Vesta, 

p. 186. 

2 Novum Organum^ cxxix 


that increase of knowledge is increase of sorrow 
has been replaced by the hope of science as con- 
tributory to human welfare. This is pithily ex- 
pressed in Herbert Spencer’s well-known sentence : 
‘Science is for Life, not Life for Science.’ While 
we may not be able to say of any specialized 
line of scientific inquiry that ifc is not of value to 
human life, there are undoubtedly some that are 
more promising and ui'gent than others. The 
pursuit of knowledge sometimes stands in need of 
being socialized, i.e. of being oriented in relation 
to the needs of the State. As Bacon said in a 
famous passage in The Advancement of Learning : ^ 

‘This is that which will indeed dignify and exalt knowledge 
if contemplation and action may be more nearly and straitly 
conjoined and united together than they have /been.’ And the 
passage preceding this ends by declaring that what is sought 
in knowledge should be ‘ a rich storehouse for the glory of the 
Creator and the relief of man’s estate.’ 

The duty of science to provide knowledge ‘ for 
the relief of man’s estate’ has its counterpart in 
the duty of the State to utilize the resources of 
science. That this duty is only half realized is 
certain. 

‘Whether we think of the more effective and less wasteful 
exploitation of the Earth, or of the gathering in of the harvest 
of the sea, or of making occupations more wholesome, or of 
beautifying human surroundings, or of exterminating infectious 
diseases, or of improving the physique of the race — we arc filled 
with amazement at the abundance of expert knowledge of 
priceless value which is not being utilised.’ 3 
Just as many ills that the flesh is heir to are met 
no longer with fatalism and folded hands, but by 
confident therapeutics and preventive medicine, so 
over a wide range there is a proiuiseful application 
of all kinds of science for the amelioration of the 
conditions of human life. Man is only beginning 
to enter into his kingdom ; much sulfering, depres- 
sion, and poverty is remediable; the potency of 
the influences of improved nurture, in the widest 
sense, has not as yet been adequately appreciated. 
The idea of a scientific control of numan life is 
gripping men’s minds with fresh force, and, instead 
of meeting suffering and disharmony by apologetic 
justifications of the ways of God to men or by 
submitting to them as means of discipline, a nobler 
piety is insisting on their reduction and, it may 
be, eventual disappearance. It is man’s jiart to 
build up, as he is (ioing, a scientific systematization 
of knowledge which will increasingly form the 
basis of a control of life. The implications of this 
ideal have been well set forth by li. T. Hobhouse 
in his Mind in Evolution^ (London, 1915), Develop- 
ment and Purpose (do. 1913), Morals in Evolution 
(do. 1906). lie speaks of the mundane goal of the 
evolutionary movement as being the mastery by 
the human mind of the conditions, int^emal as well 
as external, of its life and growth.® 

Thus, without any depreciation of the other 
factors that make towards a good life, one may 
emphasize the ethical value of science. For science 
judiciously applied lemoves gratuitous hindrances 
to the good life and opens portals. Science well 
taught and well learned means an introduction to 
the ever-expanding interest and wonder of the 
world. In many cases, as William Archer^ has 
said, ‘vice is a refuge from boredom, from that 
sense of emptiness and tedium that overtakes the 
idle brain, or the brain benumbed by soulless, 
uninteresting labour. But boredom, in this 
wonderful world, can only result from ignorance, 
or from — what is much the same thing— irrelevant, 
inert, burdensome knowledge.’ On broader 
grounds still, he goes on to argue that in the 
building up of character a part is normally played 
by apprehension of the world as it is anci as it 
has come to be. 

1 Bk, i. 2 Thomson, I'fUrod . to p. 249, 

8 Morals in Mvolutioiu ii. 280. 

4 Knowledge and Okaraoter, Moral Education League, 
London, 1916, p. 6. 
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J. Arthur Thomson. 
SCOTISM,— See Scholasticism. 

SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. — The specific 
doctrines of the Scottish school of philosophy come 
to us from the second half of the 18 th cent, and are 
immediately associated with Aberdeen. Before 
that date, indeed, there were Scots philosophers 
who made their mark in various lands and in 
diverse circumstances of life ; but this fact does 
not bring them within the range of the school that 
we are now considering. The term ‘ Scottish philo- 
sophy ’ is properly restricted to a certain tjme of 
Scottish thinking and must not be so extended as 
to include any and every philosopher (Hume, e.g.y 
or Hutcheson, or Thomas Brown) who happened 
to be by birth or by residence a Scotsman. It is 
the name for the philosophy of ‘common sense,’ 
characterized by its devotion to psychology, its 
adherence to the inductive method in philosophical I 


research, and its determination to find in human 
nature itself the guarantee for truth. It owed its 
great impulse, in the 18 th cent., to Thomas Beid, 
in Aberdeen, and was supported and expounded by 
several of his colleagues in the Aberdeen Philo- 
sophical Society — mainly by George Campbell, 
J aines Beattie, and Alexander Gerard. It was called 
forth bj opposition to the principles and reasoning 
of David Hume ; and, w hije having as its chief aim 
the due appreciation of the moral and religious 
tendencies of man, it paid full regard to the theo- 
retical or speculative side of human nature. It 
was opposed to Hume, but, at cardinal points, to 
Locke and to Berkeley also, and to what Keid 
called ‘the ideal system,’ in all its forms. It was 
I a spiritualistic philosophy, cautious and measured, 
designed to meet scepticism and to remove doubt 
by an appeal to what it conceived to be most funda- 
mental in man’s constitution. 

Its appeal was to ‘ first principles,’ intuitively 
apprehended. Experience was by no means 
ignored, but it was not looked upon as sufficient in 
itself for everything. While explaining much in 
human life, it needed itself to be explained : it could 
not account for principles that it itself presupposed, 
and whose authority was drawn from another 
source. That is what is meant by ‘ common sense,’ 
The name has often been criticized, as though the 
use of it as a leading term ruled the Scottish philo- 
sophy out of court as a philosophy. It covered (so 
the critic has averred) a mere otiose acceptance of 
the unsifted opinions and beliefs of the plain man. 
But that is an entire misconception and could 
hardly have been entertained if due attention had 
been paid to the history of philosophy, Aristotle 
had employed the term ‘ common sense ’ as the 
designation of the synthetic power of the human 
mind in the unifying of experiences that come to us 
through tiie separate senses (sight, hearing, touch, 
etc.), in memory, and in ‘the common sensibies’ 
(rest, motion, etc. ) j and he had maintained the 
intellect (vous) to be the forts et origo of first prin- 
ciples, regarding it as a native psychical activity, 
without which knowledge could not be, and through 
which alone experience becomes intelligible. So 
the Scottish philosophers held with regard to their 
doctrine of ‘common sense.’ The term indicates 
the native power and activity of the mind, which 
is necessary if experience is to be possible. In like 
manner, the Stoics, in their theory of knowledge, 
had laid stress on ‘ common consent ’ {consemm 
gentium) as the test of primary conceptions. They 
did not by this mean that the plain man, gtm plain 
man, is to be the arbiter of truth ; but, holding, 
as they did, that men everywhere share in reason 
and that reason is ultimately stored in the primal 
source of ail things and is drawn by man there- 
from, they maintained that there must be truths 
in which men in general share, and which, conse- 
quently, by the very fact that they are ‘ common 
notions’ {Koival §pvocai), have an authority higher 
than experience alone could give — an authority 
that is all their own. It was sympathy with these 
thinkers (Peripatetic and Stoic) or with thinking- 
on these lines that led the Scottish school to look 
for support to ‘ common consent ’ and to adopt the 
name of ‘common sense’ as designative of their 
philosophy. 

I. In the 18TH GENTURY.—I. Thomas Reid.— 
The first and, in certain respects, the greatest of the 
Scottish philosophers was Thomas Reid. 

He was the second son of the minister of Strachan, Kincar- 
dineshire, and was born there on 26th April 1710. On hi* 
mother’s side, he was a member of the notable Deeside family 
of Gregory (akin to Rob Roy), of whom no fewer than fourteen 
became professors in Great Britain. He was educated at the 
parish school of Strachan in earlier days and, later, at the 
Grammar School of Aberdeen, He entered Bharischal College 
and University in 1722 and graduated M.A. in 1726. Thereafter 
he studied Divinity, with a view to entering the ministry of the 
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Church of Scotland, and was licensed as a preacher of the 
gospel by the Presbytery of Kincardine O'Neil in 1781, From 
1733 to 1736 he occupied the position of librarian of Marischal 
College. In 1737 he was presented by the Senatua of King’s 
College and University to toe parish of New Machar, adjoining 
Aberdeen, where he remained as minister till 1761. During 
his ministry he carried on and developed his philosophical and 
intellectual studies. He was expert in mathematics : his first pub- 
lication was his ‘ Essay on Quantity,* contributed to The Thilo- 
sopMcal Tramactiom of the Royal Society of London in 1748. 
But he exercised his thoughts also with the philosophies of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and laid the foundation of those 
literary writings which were ere long to bring him into fame. 
In 1761 the Senatus of King’s College elected him regent or pro- 
fessor in succession to Alexander Bait. For thirteen years he 
continued at his post in Aberdeen, teaching Moral Philosophy 
and Logic but also Natural Philosophy and Mathematics (for a 
‘regent * in those days carried his pupil through the whole of 
the curriculum). In 1764, with an established philosophical 
reputation, he was appointed professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Glasgow University in succession to Adam Smith, who had 
resigned the chair ; and he continued in this position till his 
death, although he retired from active duty in 1787. The 
order of publication of his writings was : An Inquiry into the 
Euman Mindy on the JPrineiples of Common Sense (Edinburgh, 
1764), Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (do. 1785), and 
Essays on the Active Powers of Man (do. 1788). With the 
Iwt of these works his literary career closed, although he 
did not yet cease to prosecute his studies with vigour. In 
1796 he went to Edinburgh on a visit to his attached relative 
Dr. Gregory, returning to Glasgow in his usual health and 
spirits. In the end of September of that year, however, he 
was seized with illness, and, after several strokes of paralysis, 
he died on 7th October, in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age. 

It was during his professorship in Aberdeen that, 
in co-operation with a few other congenial souls, 
he founded the Aberdeen Philosophical Society 
('The Wise Club,’ as the vulgar dubbed it), in 
which the Scottish philosophy took definite form, 
and which, therefore, demands here our explicit 
recognition. The society lasted somewhere over 
fifteen years, holding its first meeting in the Red 
Lion Inn, Old Aberdeen, on 12fch January 1758, and 
finally disappearing in (or soon after) 1773, the last 
of the extant minutes of the society being dated 
9th March 1773. Spread over these years, the total 
number of members was only fifteen (excluding the 
single honorary member in the person of James 
Trail, bishop or Down and Connor, elected in 1768). 
The object of the society, as at first constituted, is 
declared in rule 17 (in Reid’s own handwriting and 
probably formulated by him) : 

‘ The Subject of the Discourses and Questions, shall he Philo- 
sophical, all Grammatical, Historical, and Philolological (afc] 
Discussions being conceived to be forreign to the Design of the 
Society. And I^hilosophical Matters are understood to com- 
prehend, Every Principle of Science which may be deduced by 
Just and Lawfull Induction from toe Phamoinena either of the 
human Mind or of the Material World ; All Observations and 
Experiments that may furnish Materials for such Induction ; The 
Examination of Blaise Schemes of Philosophy and false Methods 
of Philosophizing ; The Subserviency of Philosophy to Arts, the 
Principles they borrow from it and the Means of carrying them 
to their Perfection.* 

Philosophy, than, was the end, but it included 
the principles of science ; and, as a matter of fact, 
most of the members of the society were inti- 
mately conversant with science in one or other of its 
brandies (some of them l>emg recognized scientific 
authorities), and all were imbued with the scientific 
spirit. The contributions of members to the Pro- 
(mdings of the society were either 'discourses,’ 
fully written out and read, or ‘questions,’ pro- 
posed for discussion, the former to be inserted by 
the writer himself in a book, and an abstract of the 
latter to be similarly inserted by the member who 
proposed the question and opened the discussion — 
any failure to do so in either case to be visited with 
a money fine, and the fine to be repeated, meeting 
after meeting, till the requirement was fulfilled. 
The minutes of the society are still extant and 
also portions of the MB books in which discourses 
and discussions were inserted (they are preserved 
in the Aberdeen University Library) ; and from 
them we can quite well see the wide range of the 
topics that came up for consideration. If philo- 
sophy, psychology, ethics, and natural theol- 


ogy supplied subjects for discussion, so also did 
political economy, jurisprudence, natural history, 
education, medicine, physics, chemistry, and even 
agriculture ; and through all we can trace the 
gradual shaping of the writings that the world was 
later to know as Reid’s Inquiry Campbell’s Philo- 
sophy of PhetoriCi Beattie^s Essay on the Nature 
and Immutability of Truth, Gerard’s Essay on 
Taste and his Essay on Genius, and John Gregory’s 
Comparative View of the State and Faculties of 
Man with those of the Animal World. 

The key to Reid’s philosophy is to be found in 
the phrase, 'the principles of common sense.’ 
Common sense is a function of reason, and its 
office is ‘ to judge of things self-evident,’ which 
Reid identified with * judging of first principles’ ; 
and it is conceived as ' purely the gift of Heaven,’ 
not requiring practice and rules for the efficient 
use of it. First principles are of two kinds (so the 
Inquiry lays down), according as they refer to con- 
tingent or to necessary truths. The characteristic 
of the second class of truths is that they are neces- 
sary and immutable, and their contrary is impos- 
sible ; and of the first that they are mutable, * de- 
pending upon some effect of will and power, which 
had a beginning and may have an end.’ Contin- 
gent truths have a wide scope and include mental 
states given to us in consciousness, and the exist- 
ence of objects of consciousness, the trustworthi- 
ness of memory, personal identity, the existence 
and nature of external reality as testified by the 
senses, the freedom of the will, the ability of our 

* natural faculties ’ to distingiiisii truth from error, 
the possession of life and rationality by our fellow- 
men as manifested outwardly in their countenances, 
voices, and gestures, the propriety of paying a 
certain amount of deference to human testimony 
and to authority in opinion, and the instinctive 
belief in the uniformity of nature. On the other 
hand, the first principles of necessary truth have 
reference to the axioms of grammar, of logic, oif 
mathematics, of * taste ’ (sesthetics), and of morals, 
and to the great metaphysical principles that Hume 
had called in question, viz. the existence of mind 
and of body as the subject of conscious thoughts 
and of material qualit.icM respe(jtivoly, the law of 
causality, and the legiciniacy of inftjrring design 
and intelligence in tin? cause from marks of them 
in the effect. 

First principles are to be considered as laid in 
the structure or constitution of the human mind. 
They are, therefore, inscrutable and inexplicable, 
beyond the power of critical analysis, and to be 
accepted by us as given without comment or ques- 
tion. 

Hume was the writer against whom this doctrine 
of first principles was specially directed ; but not 
Hume alone, for the 'ideal system’ of Berkeley 
also seemed to have scepticism embedded in it, and 
Berkeley and Hurne drew their inspiration from 
Locke. What had happened, previous to Reid, 
in the development of British phiiosoplty was this : 
Locke had laid it down that knowledge is 'the 
j)erception of the connexion of and agreement, or 
disagreement and repregnancy of, any of our 
ideas.’ ^ On this basis Berkeley Imxi shown that, 
if ideas are all that we can attain to in knowledge, 

‘ matter ’ (as the metaphysician understood it) must 
be dispensed with, although he still retained 

* spirit,’ as being essentially active — an agent. 
Accepting Berkeley’s doctrine of matter, Hume 
proceeded, on what he conceived to he the logical 
outcome of Lockean principles, to discard spirit 
also, maintaining that change, fieetingness, succes- 
sion, holds as much in the realm of luincl as in the 
realm of matter, and that, if matter be merely phe- 
nomenal, so also is mind. In neither case is tixere 

1 Essay, bk. iv. oh, i. sect. 1. 
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real permanence or true causation ; there is only a 
flow or succession of ideas, held together as a con- 
tinuity by custom or association. 

‘ What we call a mind is nothing but a heap or collection of 
different perceptions [Hume’s name for states of consciousness] 
united together by certain relations, and suppos'd, tho’ falsely, 
to be endow'd with a perfect simplicity and identity.’ ^ 

Substance of the soul there is none ; and ‘ the 
question concerning the substance of the soul^ is 
‘ absolutely unintelligible.’^ 

Such was the logical outcome of philosophy, 
working on Locke’s principles, as interpreted by 
David Hume. What, then, required specially to 
be done (so it appeared to Reid) was to prove that 
the Lockean conception of knowledge, accepted 
both by Berkeley and by Hume, was erroneous ; 
that in knowledge we have more than ‘ideas’ and 
are indubitably in contact with reality. Aceord- 
ingly, Reid set himself strenuously to the analysis 
of external perception and to a sustained criticism 
of what he called, in his own terminology, ‘the 
ideal system’— a system that he found not only 
in Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, but also in 
Descartes, Malebranche, and many others. His 
first point was insistence on the distinction be- 
tween bare sensation and perception proper in the 
perceptual process. He laid it down with emphasis 
that sensation is purely subjective — a mere feeling 
that can have no existence except in a sentient 
conscious mind ; but perception is objective and 
knowledge-giving, taking us out of ourselves and 
indicating an object whose existence is independent ^ 
of its being perceived. When, e.^., I smell a rose, | 
my sensation of smell is subjective, dependent on | 
my sentient organism ; but my consciousness of | 
the smell as emanating from the rose gives objec- 
tivity — has reference to “something that is an 
existent not-me. The beginning in sense-percep- 
tion, therefore, is not made with bare sensation, 
to which objectivity is somehow tacked on after- 
wards — not, to use his own term, with simple 
apprehension — but with judgment, with ‘a natural 
and original judgment. ’ I judge that the sensation 
is eflected by an existent something outside and 
independent of myself. Sensations thus become 
‘signs’ of the qualities of external objects, or 
‘suggest’ the objects. The suggestive power is 
of two kinds, according to t& two Kinds of 
qualities of matter. In the case of the secondary 
g^ualities (taste, smell, sound, etc.), the suggestion 
is simply of a cause of the sensation, without any 
revelation being made of the exact nature of the 
quality of the object that causes it (my sensation 
of the scent of a rose does not resemble the quality 
in the rose that produces the scent). On the other 
hand, in the case of the primary qualities (Iiard- 
ness, solidity, extension, etc.), the sensation 
actually indicates, though it does not resemble, 
the quality of the object (its hardness or softness, 
roughness or smoothness, etc.) and thereby gives 
us true insight into objective reality. 

This distinction of the two kinds of qualities 
in objects Reid put to great use, although he did 
not claim to have originated it (it is to be found in 
Locke and in Descartes and goes hack at any rate 
to Democritus). It lies at the root of his conten- 
tion of our unshakable conviction in external 
existence as obtained through sense-perception 
and supplies his answer to the idealism of Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and the other upholders of * the 
ideal system,’ which seemed to shut us out from 
external reality altogether, restricting us to 
‘ideas’ in our own minds, outside of which we ! 
cannot get. 

But, while in perceptive experience we get the 
existence and nature of external reality, we get 
also (so Reid taught) the existence and nature of 
1 Treatise of Human Hature^ bk. i. pt. iv. sect. 2. 
a Ib. bk. i. pt. iv. sect. 6. 


the percipient’s self or ego. The subject and the 
object in perception, though related, are not 
identical. The percipient subject is sentient and 
conscious, lias all the qualities that we recognize 
in a real agent (is active and has ‘ power ’), and is 
in many ways contrasted with the object. This 
fact, that the subject is in essence activity, energy, 
active power, introduces to us Reid’s conception 
of causality and cause and brings out the nature 
of his opposition to Hume in regard to these. 
Causality, according to Hume, is mere uniform 
sequence guaranteed by custom, consequent on 
repetition, and involving an instinctive tendency 
to believe in uniformity of succession — which, 
however, has no rational basis and is not infall- 
ible, although it is for practical purposes indispens- 
able. In causation there is ‘ conjunction,’ indeed, 
hut not ‘ connexion ’—so Hume had phrased it. 
That view appeared to Reid to be wholly mistaken. 
It reposed simply on the physicist’s conception of 
causation as found by observation of nature and 
natural events — a conception that does not refer 
to efficient causation at all, but only to general 
laws. 

‘In natural philosophy ... we seek only the general laws, 
according to which nature works, and these we call the causes 
of what IS done according- to them. But such laws cannot be 
the efficient cause of anything. They are only the rule accord- 
ing to which the efficient cause operates.’ 1 

However adequate this conception may be for 
the man of science, it is not sufficient for the 
philosopher. The origin of our idea of cause (so 
Reid held) is not mere sequence, however uniform, 
but personal volition — tlie individual’s own con- 
sciousness of what takes place when he exerts 
himself in an act of will ; and, although sequence 
is involved in it, there is involved also the exercise 
of power — an ultimate experience, which cannot 
be further explained. The principle of causality, 
therefore, becomes more tnan the generalized 
expression of observed facts : it is a first principle 
of necessary truth, expressive of the causal nexus 
and assuming the form that ‘whatever begins 
to exist must have a cause which produced it.’ 
If this be so, then, it appeared to Reid, the 
doctrine of Hume is irrelevant: it ignores the 
point to he explained, and is, consequently, in- 
etiective. 

Attaching to the principle of causality, in the 
view of Reid, is that of design as involving a 
designer. It is a first principle of necessary truth 
‘ that design and intelligence in the cause may be 
inferred, with certainty, from marks or signs of 
it in the effect.’ On this ground is the existence 
of God assured to us. From the world as a vast 
complex effect, manifesting intelligence, goodness, 
and purpose, we may legitimately infer ‘ an eternal 
intelligent First Cause ’ — ^an all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerml Creator. Here efficient and final causa- 
tion are inseparably bound up together. 

The same philosophical spirit that characterized 
Reid in his intellectual speculations characterized 
him also in his moral philosophy. To him it 
appeared that, unless there were some immutable 
foundation on which men could rely in ethics, some 
principles of human character and conduct that were 
indisputable, that were natural to men and must be 
taken for granted as being self-evident, we could 
put no certain trust in morals. These common- 
sense principles of morals include the freedom of 
the will, as the foundation of responsibility and 
moral approbation and disapprobation, and the 
deliverances of conscience as an innate faculty in 
man, determining duty, right and wrong, and the 
like, purely on the ground of intuition, and the 
rejection of interest or utility as the ultimate 
explanation of morality.® 

1 Reid’s WorlcSy ed. Hamilton^, Edinburgh, 1849, p. 67. 

2 J6.2, pp. 586-590. 
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* The testimony of our moral faculty, like that of the external 
senses, is the testimony of nature, and we have the same reason 
to rely upon it.’ ^ 

For the positive doctrines of ethics Reid is very 
largely indebted to Butler, whose doctrines of 
conscience, anger, and resentment, etc., as laid 
down in the Sermons, he reproduces. The char- 
acteristic of The Active Towers does not lie in its 
doctrinal originality, but in its telling criticism of 
opposing views, its analysis of ethical phenomena, 
and its keenness of psychological insight. 

These are the central points in Reid’s philosophy. 
Where its weakness lies is obvious. In the first 
place, its enumeration of first principles is open to 
criticism. It is neither logical in the arrangement 
nor exhaustive : it is not sifted or determined by any 
rational ground, so that thinkers in general might 
be induced to accept it, but it savours not a little 
of Reid’s own likes and leanings. In the next 
place, its appeal to consciousness as the ultimate 
testifier is to the mature consciousness — the con- 
sciousness of the adult — neglectful of the fact that 
the mature consciousness has at the back of it a 
long experience, which counts for much. It, 
further, ignores the fact that the individual con- 
sciousness is also social, and that the influence of 
heredity is of high importance. Lastly, it lends 
itself very readily to the loose and superficial 
thinker, who has simply to appeal to ‘the inner 
light’ in man for support to any prejudice or 
opinion that he himself may hold firmly. 

Nevertheless Reid’s teaching has its distinct 
place and value in the history of philosophy. It 
was the opportune insistence on the fact that 
more than sensation is necessary for the explana- 
tion of knowledge — that there is needed also the 
native activity of the mind (just as Kant, some- 
what later, declared), and that the mind grasps 
reality and is not restricted to ‘ideas.’ To Reid 
an object implied a subject ; thinking involved a 
thinker, and sentience a sentient. His philosophy 
is strong also in its psychology and its analysis of 
psychical processes and states, and in its recognition 
of the necessity of rising from psychology to meta- 
physics, and not, contrariwise, of sacrificing psy- 
chology to metaphysics. It is Baconian in its 
method — inductive and experiential—and is very 
suspicious of theories that are not adequately 
supported by facts. Hence it is robust and, in 
large measure, effective in its criticism. Reid’s 
judgment is eminently sober and balanced : he 
hardly ever allows feeling to carry him away. He 
is a sound thinker, as distinguished from a deep 
and from an intellectually adroit thinker. His 
mental movements are, not infrequently, cumbrous 
and his literary style tedious; but he is patient 
and persistent ami adheres closely to the point. 
He is also singularly fortunate in discovering the 
weak links in hi.s opponent’s arguments. He is 
fair and straightforward (sometimes even blunt) 
in his criticism ; he is aided by humour on occasion, 
but he is rarely captious. He respected, while he 
criticized, his adversary ; and Hume himself ack- 
nowledged that he was a gentlemanly antagonist. 
His end in arguing was truth, not victory ; and 
that means a great deal. 

z George Campbell. -—Next to Reid in intel- 
lectual ability, in balance of judgment, and in 
keen psychological insight is George Campbell. 

Like Reid, Campbell was a son of the manse, his father, Colin 
Campbell, being one of the ministers of Aberdeen. He w'aa 
bom in Aberdeen, on Christmas Day, 1719, and was educated 
at the Grammar School of Aberdeen and at Marischal College, 
which he entered in 1734, taking his M. A. degree in 173S. After 

g raduating, he was articled to a writer to the signet in Edin- 
urgh, but later decided to abandon Law for Theology, and, in 
the last year of his term as law apprentice, attended Divinity 
classes in the University of Edinburgh. Returning to Aberdeen, 
he enrolled himself, in accordance with the usual custom, as a 

1 Works'-^, p. 690. 


student under both professors of Divinity— King’s and Marischal. 
While a student of Divinity in Aberdeen, he founded a Theo- 
logical Club, among the members of which were Alexander 
Gerard and James Trail (the future bishop of Down and Connor). 
He was licensed as a preacher of the gospel on llth June 
1746, and was ordained minister of Banchory-Ternan, Kincar- 
dineshire, on 2nd June 1748. While a country minister, he 
conceived a plan of translating the Gospels and wrote part of 
his Philosophy of Rhetoric. In 1757 he was appointed to one of 
the city charges in Aberdeen. The Theological Club was by 
this time extinct ; but he entered with zest into the foundation 
of the Philosophical Society, of which he was an original 
member. In 1769 he was appointed principal of Marischal 
College and in 1771, on the transference of Alexander Gerard to 
King’s College, was elected professor of Divinity, and held the 
office in conjunction with the principalship, but resigned his 
parochial charge. The Divinity chair was, however, connected 
with the college kirk of Greyfriars, so that his minibierial duties 
did not entirely cease. In 1795, ‘ owing to age and growing in- 
firmities,’ he resigned his Divinity professorship and soon after, 
on receiving a pension from Government, the princiiialship of 
the university. But he did not long enjoy his retirement. On 
31st March 1796 (the year in which Eeid died), he fell suddenly 
ill and, two days after, ‘ was seized with a shock of palsy,’ and 
expired on 6th April, in his seventy-seventh year. 

Campbell was distinguished as {a) a preacher, (b) 
a theologian, and (c) a philosopher. 

[a) His preaching was characterized by solid 
thought, carefully elaborated and eflectively 
presented, and enforced by sustained reasoning 
of a keenly argumentative kind. One of his 
sermons to which special interest attaches is that 
delivered before the Synod of Aberdeen on 9th 
Oct. 1760. The subject was miracles, and the 
discourse consisted of a reply to Hume and formed 
the groundwork of Campbell’s Dissertation on 
Miracles. Another historical sermon was preached 
in 1776 on the day of the national fast held on 
account of the American War. It dealt power- 
fully with the duty of allegiance and strongly 
denounced the conduct of the colonies. Three 
years later {i.e. in 1779) he again intervened in a 

E ublic crisis, and his attitude was greatly to his 
onour. The question of the repeal of the Roman 
Catholic penal laws was being debated, and people 
were much agitated over it. Campbell issued An 
Address to the People of Scotland (which formed 
no. 4 in the ‘ Tracts for the I’eople’ series), eagerly 
urging the claims of toleration. The result was 
that he provoked the hatred of an Aberdeen mob, 
which ruslied excitedly to his house and smashed 
his windows. 

(b) Campbell’s fame as a theologian rests partly 
on his Lectures on Ecclesiastical Mtstory (published 
posthumously, 2 vols,, Aberdeen, 1815), but mainly 
on his work bn The Four Gospels (2 vols., London, 
1789), being an original translation of the Gospels, 
together with learned preliminary dishortabions 
and critical and explanatory notes. The very idea 
of a new translation of Scripture showed liberal 
and progressive thought, anticipatory of later 
critical requirements, though the execution hardly 
answered the conception. The dissertations are 
unique for the time and strikingly scholarly, rais- 
ing Camjibell at a hound to the first rank of Biblical 
critics. Their merit was at once recognized ; they 
were accepted as authoritative nob only in Scot- 
land, hut in England also, and continued to be the 
standard exposition of the subject for many years 
at Oxford. 

(c) Campbell’s philosophy was that of the 
Scottish school. As a member of the Aberdeen 
Philosophical Society, he was present at the first 
meeting on 12th Jan. 1758, and he continued a 
member down to the date when the minutes stop 
(9th March 1773). He read many papei*s and 
initiated many discussions, most of them having 
a bearing on the philosophical and literary 
positions ultimately embodied in his published 
works. The Scottish strain in his thinking comes 
out most clearly in his Philosophy of PJietoric (2 
vols., London, 1776). The plan oi the treatise, in 
the words of the preface, is ; 
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On the one hand, to exhibit, he [the author] does not say, a 
correct map, but a tolerable sketch of the human mind ; and, 
aided by the lights which the poet and the orator so amply 
furnish, to disclose its secret movements, tracing its principal 
channels of perception and action, as near as possible, to their 
source r and, on the other hand, from the science of human 
ascertain, with greater precision, the radical principles 
of that art, whose object it is, by the use of language, to operate 
on the soul of the hearer, in the way of informing, convincing, 
pleasing, moving, or persuading.* 

This kind of psychological inq uiry was precisely to 
the liking of the Scottish philosopher ; and, as the 
handling proceeds, many opportunities occur for 
the application of the principles distinctive of the 
school. Bk. i., which deals with the nature and 
foundations of eloquence, affords an excellent 
example. _ The two sources of Eloquence recognized 
are intuition and deduction. Under the head ‘ Of 
Intuitive Evidence ’ the mathematical axioms, con- 
sciousness, and common sense are handled ; and 
it is here that we find, though on a less extensive 
scale, an enumeration and exposition of primary 
truths or first principles precisely after the manner 
of Reid. 

But the Scottish standpoint is apparent in 
CampbeH elsewhere than in the Rhetoric. The 
Dissertation on Miracles (Edinburgh, 1762) is as 
much philosophical as theological. The founda- 
tion argument is an appeal to common sense, or 
Hhe primary principles of the understanding.’ 
Hume had argued against the reasonableness of 
belief in miracles on the ground that such belief 
must rest on the evidence of testimony, but no 
arnount of testimony is sufficient to prove a 
miracle, inasmuch as the evidence of testimony is 
based on experience, and experience ‘firm and 
unalterable’ nas established the laws of nature, 
whereas a miracle claims to be a violation or sus- 
pension of these laws. To most people, perhaps, 
it would seem sufficient to reply to this that 
Hume’s argument contains both a petitio principii 
and an ignoratio elenchi. To assert that the experi- 
ence which has established the laws of nature is 
‘ unalterable ’ is simply to beg the question ,* where- 
as to define a miracle as a violation or a transgres- 
sion or even a suspension of nature is to mistake 
the character of a miracle, and, consequently, any 
argument based on that definition is beside the 
point. But this was not exactly how Campbell 
faced the problem. The stress in his reply was 
laid on this — that, so far is it from being true that 
our belief in testimony rests solely on experience, 
the reverse is the case: our belief in testimony 
(we see it in the unstinted credulity of children) is 
antecedent to experience and often needs experi- 
ence to correct it or to tone it down. 

‘To say, therefore, that our diffidence in testimony is the 
result of experience is more philosophical, because more con- 
sonant to truth, than to say that our faith in testimony has 
this foundation. According^', youth, which is inexperienced, 
is credulous ; age, on the contrary, is distrustful.’ i 
When the objection is raised that such primitive 
credulity is inexplicable, he admits the fact, but 
maintains in substance that we must begin with 
something, must have some original giounds of 
belief, and this primitive credulity is one of the 
original grounds of belief, as the law of causation 
and the uniformity of nature are two others. This 
is precisely a reply forged in the Scottish school 
of philosophy and show's Campbell to be a true 
associate of Reid. 

3. James Beattie.— Great though the reputa- 
tions of Reid and Campbell were, they did not 
equal that of Beattie. Tiiis was not in strict 
accordance with merit, hut was partly due to 
favouring fortune or the chapter of accidents. 

James Beattie, the son of a small farmer at Laurencekirk, 
Kincardineshire, was born there on 25th Oct. 1735. His e^ly 
education was acquired at the parish school of Laurencekirk, 
aided by instruction in classics from the parish minister. In 
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1749, at the age of fourteen, he enrolled himself as a student at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, having gained the first bursary at 
the annual competition, and, after four years’ stud}', graduated 
M.A. in the spring of 1753. The same } ear he became school- 
master of Fordoun, adjomin|;’ Laurencekirk, in which post he 
remained five years, prosecuting studies in Livinity at the same 
time with a view to the ministry (which he did not ultimately 
enter). It was while schoolmaster of Fordoun that he began 
to reveal himself as a poet. In 1758 he left Fordoun for 
Aberdeen, having been appointed by the magistrates of the 
! city one of the masters of the Grammar School. This position 
he held for two years only ; for in 17t50 he became a professor 
in Marischal College. The chair to which he was presented 
was that of Natural Philosophy ; but, by a happy accident, 
before the session began, the chair of Moral Philosophy fell 
v^nt by the transference of Alexander Gerard to the chair of 
Divinity. To Gerard’s vacant chair Beattie accordingly was 
appointed, where he found the work that was proper and con- 
genial to him. In 1761 he was duly elected a member of the 
Philosophical Society, to which he contributed essays and 
questions for discussion ; and he continued a member till the 
society ceased. 

In 1770 appeared the Essa^ on the Nature and Immutability 
of Truth~a work which, contrary to his expectations, brought 
him immediate fame. It sold rapidly, reaching a third edition 
within two years, and was translated into French, German, 
Dutch, and Italian. It was praised by English statesmen and 
English men of letters— such as Lord Chatham, Burke, Samuel 
Johnson, Garrick, and Sir Joshua Reynolds — and won for 
Beattie the friendship of these distinguished men and others. 
It was eulogized by Church dignitaries, including the two 
archbishops and Dr. Porteous of Chester, afterwards bishop of 
London, and brought forth oiiers of ecclesiastical preferment 
on the condition of his taking Holy Orders. Above all, it 
attracted the attention of George iii. and led to Beattie’s having 
several interviews with the king and to his obtaining a royal 
ension of £200 a year. Honours were now showered upon 
im. Oxford conferred upon him the degree of D.O.L. and 
made his work a text-book ; Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his 
portrait as part of the famous allegorical picture of the Angel 
of Truth pushing down Voltaire and tw'o other sceptics (now 
the prized possession of the University of Aberdeen) ; and he 
was lionized and welcomed everywhere as the philosophical 
champion of the faith. That last phrase gives the main reason 
of the extraordinary popularity of the Essay on Truth, The 
treatise was an exposition of the principles of Common Sense 
as a safeguard against sophistry and scepticism, accompanied 
with an unsparing and slashing criticism of Hume’s philosophy 
— a philosophy tto.t had seemed to religiously-minded people to 
undermine by invincible logic the groundwork of morality and 
religion alike. 

The year 1771 saw the publication of the first book of The 
Minstrel, the second being issued three years later. This poem 
at once raised Beattie to a high place as a poet in the public 
estimation and had, like the Essay, a rapid circulation. 

Other books of Beattie were: Dissertations, Moral and 
Critical (London, 1783), Evidences of the Christian Religion 
(Edinburgh, 1786), and Elements of Moral Science (2 vols,, do. 
1790-93) — all popular and commanding a wide circle of readers. 

Beattie as a man of society makes a pleasing picture to the 
imagination ; for, while moving in the highest social circles in 
the land and lauded by the leaders in thought and in letters, he 
never allowed himself to be carried away. He remained to the 
end unassuming and humble, being fully cognizant of his own 
limitations. His domestic life was clouded during many of his 
later years by the sad and long-continued illness of his wife, 
who suffered from mental derangement. Meanwhile, his own 
health gave way, and he had to caj^ on a struggle (and man- 
fully he did it) against many physic^ infirmities. The situa- 
tion was ag^vated by the loss of his two sons — both of them 
very promising youths and dear to his heart. The elder, James 
Hay, had the religious seriousness and the philosophical tastes 
and aptitudes of his father and not a little of liis father’s 
humane and amiable disposition, Sd precocious was he that, at 
the age of nineteen, he was appointed his fa'toer’s assistant and 
colleague in the chair of Moral Philosophy. But three years 
later, on 19th Nov. 1790, he died of lung complaint, at the age 
of twenty-two. The younger son, Montagu, was cut off even 
more prematurely, dying of a fever, after a brief illness, on 
14th March 1796, aged eighteen. All this told severely on 
Beattie ; his nerves became shattered, vertigo settled on him 
as his constant companion, and his memory began to give way. 
Paralysis overtook him ; and, after repeated strokes, occurring 
at intervals over sever^ years, he died in Aberdeen, on 18th 
Aug. 1803. 

Of Beattie as a poet little need be said. The Minstrel, in 
both the parts of it (the intended third was never written), was 
praised by high authorities at the time and is appreciated by 
competent judges still. It has won this note of immortality : 
it appears, m selected passages, in the popular books of quota- 
tions at the present day. The same is true of his Hermit. 

As a philosopher, Beattie has not attained the 
immortality that his contemporaries predicted. 
Yet his writings do not deserve the contemptuous 
neglect that has overtaken them. The principles 
of his Essay on Truth are those of Reid, although 
not so judiciously handled. They are expressed, 
however, in a harmonious Addisonian style, which 
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drew forth the approbation of the greatest literary 
men of the day. The ultimate appeal^ with 
Beattie is to common sense ; but the effect is 
spoiled by two defects: (1) his tendency to 
identify the philosophical principle with the plain 
man’s unsophisticated ‘ intuition ’ (that is Beattie’s 
favourite term) and his setting it forth as a kind 
of inner light or inward feeling, competent of 
itself to guide a man in any circumstances of life ; 
and (2) the occasional exaggeration and vehemence 
of his language, especially when he has Hume in 
view, thereby giving ground for Hume’s complaint 
that Beattie * had not used him like a gentleman.’ 

Vehement language in philosophy is apt to 
arouse in one a suspicion of a lack, in the person 
who employs it, of that philosophic calmness and 
* indifferency to truth ’ which are indispensable to 
clear thinking and to a due understanding and 
appreciation of an opponent’s standpoint. On the 
other hand, the weakness of the conception of an 
inner light is manifest. The sceptic may reason- 
ably enough feel that his doubt cannot be dis- 
pelled by another man’s intuition ; nor is a 
criterion like Beattie’s of very much use if, on the 
occasion of a dilference of opinion or belief arising 
between two men, each can appeal to the criterion 
as declaring in his favour. iNfor is the application 
to the doubter of the general proposition that 
‘what everybody sees is indisputable’ of very 
much avail, if the doubter can honestly say, ‘ But 
I do not see.’ That, surely, cannot rightly be 
said to be seen by everybody which even one man 
fails to see. 

The weakness of the appeal was early felt in 
Beattie’s own day. In Aberdeenshire John 
Skinner of Linshart, author of Tiillochgorum^ 
turned the doctrine of the inward infallible light 
into sprightly Latin verse, set to the tune of 
‘ Tullochgorum,’ and treated it with pawky 
humour, the sting of which was removed by the 
laudatory epithet applied to Beattie in the catch- 
ing refrain of ‘Doctissime Doctorum.’ On the 
other hand, Joseph Priestley seized the opportunity 
to turn the Scottish philosoidiy into ridicule, 
joining Beattie not only with Keid but also with 
James Oswald (who in his Appeal to Common 
Sense in behalf of Religion [2 vols,, Edinburgh, 
1766-72] had made such an unscientific and unphilo- 
sophical application of common sense to religion 
as to render him a ready butt to sarcasm and 
flippant wit). 

* When we see,’ said Priestlej', criticizing Beattie, 'how miser- 
ably bewildered the bulk of mankind are, one would think that 
this principle of truth is like the god Baal, who when he was 
most wanted, and ought to have made a point of being present, 
to assist his worshippers, was asleep, or on a journey, or 
engaged some other way.’ i 

Beattie’s claims as a philosopher are usually 
tested by his Essay on Trath alone. But his other 
philosophical works ought to be taken into account 
also. In particular, the Dissertations and the 
three essays in literary criticism (on poetry, 
laughter, and classical learning) appended to the 
quarto edition of the Essay on Truth (Edinburgh, 
1776) show keenness of psychological insight and 
sobriety of judgment that are far from common. 
They also show Beattie’s style at its best and put 
it beyond question that there is real critical power 
in that school of literary criticism in Scotland 
(headed by Lord Karnes) to which Beattie be- 
longed, and which was sufficiently important to | 
arouse the jealousy of Voltaire ana to draw forth 
his scorn. 

4 * Alexander Gerard. — Of the Aberdeen philo- 
sophers of the 18th cent. Gerard alone remains to 
be noted. 

Alexander Gerard, son of Gilbert Gerard, minister of Ohapel 
of Garioch, Aberdeens hire, was born in 1728 an d died in 1705, 

1 o/Dr. Inquiry ^ etc,, p. 128. 


He graduated M.A. at Marischal College in 1744. In 1762 he 
was appointed regent or professor of Moral Philosophy in that 
university, having acted for the two previous years as substitute 
for the then professor, David Fordyce. In 176U he was trans- 
ferred to the chair of Divinity, which he oconpied ciU 1771, when 
he was appointed professor of Divinity in King’s College. He 
was not, like Reid and Campbell, an original member of the 
Aberdeen Philosophical Society, but he joined it at its fifth 
meeting— on 8th March 1758. At Marischal College he showed 
himself a keen advocate of university reform, and it was mainly 
owing to him that Marischal College gave up the ‘ regenting'’ 
system in 1766 and substituted that of the professoriate. His 
views on academic teaching may be seen in his Pton of Educa- 
tion in the Marischal College and Vfnioersity of Aberdeen^ with 
the Reasons of it (Aberdeen, 1766)— a work that was translated 
into German in 1770. While professor of Divinity in Marischal 
College, he was elected Moderator of the Gei>eral Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland (1764) ; and, while professor of Divinity 
in King’s College, he held the office of one of His Majesty’s 
chaplains in ordinary for Scotland. 

Gerard attained distinction both as a theologian 
and as a philosopher. His two theological works 
are : Dissertations on Subjects relating to the Genms 
and the Evidences of Christianity ( Edinburgh, 1766) 
and The Pastoral Care (London, 1799). The former 
consists of two lengthy dissertations, the first 
dealing with the suggestive manner in which 
Christ and His apostles proposed the evidences of 
their mission, and the second with Christianity 
as confirmed by the opposition of infidels. The 
topics are ably treatecf, and the presentation is 
eftective from the writer’s point ot view. If the 
book has only a historical interest now, it is 
simply because the modern spirit is rather impatient 
of such formal disquisitions as are here to be found 
and is more likely to be impressed by the living 
power of the gospel as manifested in the daily 
lives of believers. The lectures on pastoral the- 
ology were published, after the author’s death, by 
his son Gilbert (who succeeded his father in the 
chair of Divinity in Kind’s College) in 1799, They 
are full of wise counsel and sane judgment and 
have still an interest for all who are curious to 
know what was expected of a Scottish pastor in 
the days of parochial catechizing and at the 
moment when ‘fellowship meetinp’ had made 
their appearance in the land and were as yet 
looked upon with suspicion by the older generation 
of divines. 

But, besides being a trusted theologian, Gerard 
had a considerable reputation as a philosopher. 
This arose from his Essay on Taste (London, 1759) 
and his Essay on Genius (do. 1774). These two 
writings are marked by the analytic power of the 
Scottisli philosoi)hers and show the same calm, 
well-balanced judgment as was characteristic of 
Thomas Reid. Gerard, indeed, lacked Reid’s 
faculty of sustained thinking, and one can hardly 
conceive him as the originator of a system ; but he 
could handle a theme atlroitly and with penetra- 
tion and in a style that is pleasant to read. 
Special interest attaches to the Essay on Taste 
because it enunciates views that met with much 
acceptance in Scotland and in France, resolving 
beauty, ‘at least in part,’ into association. In 
like manner, the Essay on Genius enjoyed much 
popularity. In it he traces the origin of genius 
to the associating power of the imagination, end 
devotes space to a consideration of the laws of 
association following Aristotle — thereby giving 
occasion to Sir William Hamilton’s complimentary 
remark on Gerard, that ‘of the later British 
philosophers, indeed, there is hardly to be found 
another, who has studied the works of Aristotle 
more attentively and to better effect.’^ But the 
most notable fact about this essay is that it 
specially attracted the attention of Immanuel 
ivant and affected his doctrine of genius as laid 
down in the Kritik of Judgment.^ 

1 Reid’s IForAsS, p. 000, note 10. 

3 See Otto Schlapp, KanU Xtchre vom Gmie und die Ent» 
stehung der * Kritik der IfrteUskraftt G5ttlagren, 1001, pp. 9, 
244, 417, 441, etc. 
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11. IM THB 19TM CBNTURY.’—Two thinkers in 
the University of Edinburgh have great distinc- 
tion in connexion with the Scottish philosophy in 
the 19th cent. — Dugald Stewart and Sir William 
Hamilton. Previous to either, in the second half 
of the 18th cent., was Adam Ferguson (1723-1816), 
who accepted Eeid’s * common sense ’ beaching and 
reproduced it without appreciable modification. 
His reputation was mainly that of a moral philo- 
sopher, inculcating Stoical ethics, mellowed by 
the emphatic assertion of the importance of the 
benevolent affections and the reiterated insistence 
on the need of taking full cognizance of the 
essentially social nature of man.^ His eloquence 
and his broadened sympathy attracted many 
hearers to his lectures, and elicited general admir- 
ation. He had also a reputation on account of his 
work on the Hist, of the Progress and Termination 
of the Roman Republic (3 vols., London, 1783). 
His books were widely read. Yet his fame has 
long since gone, and his works repose peacefully 
on the shelves. There remains only the laudatory 
epitaph on his tombstone (read by every passer- 
%) in the cathedral graveyard of St. Andrews, 
written by Sir Walter Scott, which, however 
grandiloquent and extravagant it may appear to 
us to be, does quite well represent the general 
opinion of Ferguson’s contemporaries, 

I. Dugald Stewart. — 

Dugald Stewart was the son of Matthew Stewart, professor 
of Mathematics in Edinburgh University, and was bom in 
Edinburgh on 22nd Nov. 1753. His school and university 
education was received in his native town. As a student in 
Arts, he proved himself expert in mathematics and in philo- 
sophy. By the professors of philosophy he was instructed in 
Reid’s principles ; and he had his views expanded and confirmed 
later by attendance on Reid’s lectures in Glasgow. In 1772 and 
for the three succeeding years he taught the class of Mathe- 
matics in Edinburgh as substitute for his father, whose health 
was beginning to fail; and in 1775 he was definitely associated 
with him as professor of Mathematics. In 1778, in addition to 
Ms mathematical duties, he conducted the Moral Philosophy 
class, in lectures of his own, during Ferguson’s absence in 
America. In 1786, on Ferguson’s resignation, he was ap- 
pointed professor of Moral Philosophy. The active duties of 
the chair (which extended to Political Economy, as weU as to 
Ethics) he discharged for 24 years (1786-1809) ; at the end of 
that time, without actually resigning the professorship, he had 
a colleague appointed in the person of Thomas Brown. Re- 
lieved thus of the active work of the chair, he retired to Kinnell 
House, Linlithgowshire, which was placed at his service by the 
Duke of Hamilton, and devoted himself to developing and 
finally formulating his philosophical views. On Brown’s death 
in 1820 he retired altogether from the professorship, and 
John Wilson (‘ Christopher North ’) was— mainly on political 
grounds— elected his successor, in opposition to Hamilton. In 
1822 he was attacked by paralysis, which, however, 
impair his intellectual powers ; but a second stroke in 1828 
ended bis life. He died in Edinburgh on 11th June 1828. 

His chief literary works are : Elements of the Philosophy oj 
Human Mind, i. (London, 1792), ii. (do. 1814), (fP* 1®^)» 
OuUines of Moral Philosophy, a students’ text-book (Ekimburgh, 
1793), Philosophical Essays (do, 1810), Dissertatum ^ tM 
Proaress of Metaphysical Philosophy, written for the ^Supple- 
ment’ of the EDr (pt. i. in 1815, and pt. Jh m 18^1), 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers (Edinburgh, 1828). 
The great edition of his Collected Worlcs is that by Sir William 
Hamilton (11 vols., do. 1854-60, including the supplementary 
vol. of Translations). 

Dugald Stewart was a strict adherent of the 
Scottish philosophy, but with characterise of 
his own both in metaphysics and in ethics. First 
of all, like the rest of the school, he based his 
thinking on psychology, pursued on the inductive 
method. The psychology was Reid’s, for the most 
part; but it is marked by a fuller and 
sympathetic appreciation of association than Keid 
had shown. He carefully explains association and 
felicitously and copiously exemplifies its influence 
on all the parts of our mental being— our specula- 
tive conclusions, our judgments in matters of tast^ 
our active powers and moral judgments. Although 
thus advanced in his regard for associatmn, he 
stopped short of carrying the principle fuUy into 
the ethical sphere. This was specially noted and 
1 See his Principles of Moral and Political Science, 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1792. 


criticized by Sir James Mackintosh,^ who set 
himself to prove that Stewart’s refusal to aclmow- 
ledge the power of association in the formation of 
conscience was a needless timidity ; for conscience 
would be equally authoritative ana equally entitled 
to be regarded as natural to man, whether it be 
conceived as derivative, and explained from the side 
of the associationist, or as original, and explained 
from the side of Butierian intuitionism. The great 
point is that, if it be derivative or acquired, it is 
universally and necessarily acquired. 

While accepting the general principles of the 
Scottish philosophy, Stewart entered a protest 
against its terminology. He did not approve of 
Reid’s terms ‘common sense’ and ‘instinct,’ nor 
was he wholly enamoured of Beattie*s * intuition.’ 
He saw how easily these words might encourage 
the belief that the Scottish philosophy was nothing 
more than an appeal to vulgar opinion and might 
create the impression of superficiality and lack of 
scientific precision. And so for the accredited 
phraseology he substituted the expression, ‘the 
Fundamental Laws of Human Belief ; or the 
Primary Elements of Human Reason,* This, 
doubtless, is to some extent an improvement, for 
it brings out the fact explicitly that psychology is 
the groundwork of the Scottish mode of thinking, 
and it eniphasizes the rational aspect of the pro- 
cedure, But the term ‘ laws ’ is not particularly 
happy in expressing what are held to be necessary 
truths — the indispensable conditions of belief ; and 
there is a certain incongruity in designating them 
both ‘ laws’ and ‘ elements.’ But, further, Stewart 
objected to Reid’s describing primary beliefs as 
‘first principles.’ They are more like ‘axioms’ 
than ‘principles,’ he held ; for the term ‘ principle’ 
conveys the idea of some fact or some supposition 
from which a series of consequences may be de- 
duced, whereas from fundamental laws of belief 
* no inferences can be deduced for the further 
enlargement of our knowledge.’ As regards 
primary beliefs themselves, however, it is to be 
remarked that Stewart is far more cautious than 
Reid in restricting the number of them. 

Reid’s doctrine of natural realism, in connexion 
with perception, was reproduced by Stewart almost 
to the letter and therefore does not call for special 
consideration. But it is diflerent with^ Stewart’s 
treatment of the epistemological question of the 
nature of the mathematical axioms and of mathe- 
matical or demonstrative reasoning. It was 
customary to regard the axioms, intuitively appre- 
hended, as the foundation of mathematics ; but 
Stewart, who was himself a mathematician, saw 
the importance of laying the stress on the defini- 
tions. These, he maintained, not the axioms, are 
the principles of mathematical science, but the 
axioms are not to be ignored; although they are 
not the foundation of mathematical demonstration, 
they are presupposed or implied in all mathemati- 
cal reasoning, and, a their truth were challenged, 
further progress would be impossible. 

‘ Prom what principle are the various properties of the circle 
derived, hut from the definition of a circle? From what 
nrinciple the properties of the parabola or ellipse, but from the 
definition of these curves? A similar observation may he 
extended to all the other theorems which the mathematician 
demonstrates ; and it is this observation (which, obvious as it 
may seem, does not appear to have occurred, in all ite fowe, 
either to Locke, to Reid, or to Campbell) that furnishes, if I 
mistake not, the true explanation of the peculiarity already 
remarked in mathematical evidence.’ 2 

Consequently, he strongly opposes the view of 
mathernaticul evidence ‘ that it all resolves ulti- 
mately into the perception of identity [A=A]; 
and that it is this circumstance which constitutes 

1 In his Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 

3Bdinburgh, 1836, pp. 324-334, 353-400. ^ ^ - u 

2 EUmmU of the Philosophy of the Human Mvnd, pt. xi. oh. 
L p. 302. 
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the peculiar and characteristical cogency of mathe- 
matical demonstration.’ The peculiar cogency in 
the case, he liolds, depends on dehnitions and 
hypotheses. By adding hypotheses to definitions 
he meant to bring out the circumstance that the 
propositions to be established in mathematics are 
not, like those in the other sciences, expressive of 
facts or concerned with actual existence, but deal 
simply with ‘ the logical filiation of consequences ’ 
which follow from given suppositions or assump- 
tions. 

When we turn to Stewart as a moral philosopher, 
we find him eagerly engaged in arguing the two 
questions of the moral faculty (his own name for 
conscience, and preferable, in his view, to Hutche- 
son’s term ‘moral sense’) and the moral standard. 
His doctrine is pronouncedly intuitionist. He 
maintains that we have an immediate apprehension 
of moral qualities— right, wrong, duty, obligation, 
etc. — and that this apprehension is ultimate and is 
in itself the guarantee of moral value, altogether 
apart from consideration of consequences. Never- 
theless, he sets forth the moral faculty, not as a 
simple but as a complex thing, consisting of three 
elements : (a) the perception of an act as right or 
wrong, (h) an ensuing emotion of pleasure or of 
pain, and (c) a perception of the merit or the de- 
merit of the agent; and he has a considerable 
appreciation of the power of association in relation 
to our moral judgments ; nor can he refrain from 
joining the utilitarian on occasion and appealing 
to consequences. As the intention of the agent is 
the chief factor in estimating the moral character 
of an action, the question of the freedom of tiie 
will inevitably crops up, and a long section is 
devoted to the handling of it. Not deeply, but 
very interestingly, he marshals the arguments joro 
and con and clinches his reasoning by a detailed 
examination of the antithetic position of the 
necessitarian. Tliis became the model for the 
treatment of the subject in Scotland for a full 
generation. But Stewart set the example also in 
psychological analysis of ethical notions. Accept- 
ing from Keid (who simply followed Aristotle) the 
twofold division of our mental powers into in- 
tellectual and active, Stewart was more successful 
than Reid had been in finding a place in his philo- 
sophical scheme for the sentiments and emotions. 
Under the heatling ‘ Our Desires,’ he treats of the 
commanding instinctive propensities of knowledge, 
society, esteem, power, and emulation ; and the no 
less important impulses of love of kindred, friend- 
ship, patriotism, pity to the distressed, resentment, 
and anger come under * Our Affections.’ This is 
by no means an exhaustive enumeration of the 
emotive forces of our being, nor does the handling 
show the keen insight of (say) Spinom in pt. iii. of 
his Ethim ; but it is a distinct advance on wliat 
had previously obtained in Great Britain. 

A very marked characteristic of Stewart’s pre- 
lections as a moral philosopher was the large place 
that he assigned in his teaching to the treatment 
of natural theology — dealing with the being and 
attributes of God, the soul an<l its future existence. 
This was, no doubt, due partly to his conviction of 
the intimate relation between ethics and religion 
(though he did not base the former on the latter), 
but partly also and chielly to the circumstances 
and requirements of the time. When Stewart 
began his professorial work, it was the eve of the 
French Revolution ; and all the while that he 
actively discharged the duties of the Moral 
Philosophy chair, scepticism and atheism, con- 
nected with that great political upheaval, w&re 
rampant. He felt it to be his duty, therefore, in 
teaching inquiring youth, to try to mould and 
strengthen their characters by high spiritual 
l>rinciples, while instructing and developing their 


minds. And so sucjcessful was he in his effort, and 
so groat was his fame, that he attracted to his 
class-room nob only students from the various parts 
of Scotland and Fnglaiul, but also stadents from 
the United States of America, and from France, 
Switzerland, the north of Germany, and other 
regions of Europe. 

Stewart occupies a very distinct place in the 
school of Scottish philosophy, lie was neither a 
deep nor an original^ thin km*, but he was an elegant 
and eloquent expositor, wlio did great service to 
the study of philo.sophy by attracting general 
attention to it, by stimulating the youth to think, 
and by creating in them a love of high ideals— - 
truth, virtue, and liberty. His own personality 
counted for rnucli. He was a man of deep con- 
victions and elevated views, and a master of style 
(in spoken address and in writing), fluent and 
harmonious. Enthusiastic himself, he could arouse 
enthusiasm in others. His scholarship was great : 
indeed, previous to Hamilton, he was the most 
learned of the ycottisii philosophers. His facility 
in apt quotations, seiecLed with unerring literary 
instinct and drawn from a wide range of reading, is 
quite exceptional. And yet * his learning,’ as V eitch 
correctly pubs it, ‘was more of an accomplish- 
ment than an inspiring originating element in his 
philosophy.’ He was fortunate in being able to 
gauge and to minister to the intellectual and moral 
neeas of the age. The fact that he ma<le a lasting 
impression on such men as^ Lord Cock burn, Lord 
Brougham, and James Mill is testimony enough to 
his ability and worth ; and the imposing monu- 
ment erected to Iiim on the Calton Hill of Edin- 
burgh testifies to the high esteem in which he was 
held by the community. 

2 . William Hamilton. — The greatest name in 
the Scottish school of philosophy in the I9th cent, 
was that of Sir William Hamilton. Endowed with 
a powerful intellect and a strong will, Hamilton 
added to his natural capa(‘itit‘s unrivalled erudition. 
He bad all tlie (imiliJu’arKms of a suece.^siul writer 
of a hUtory of pluh)rt(»phy. Hm po.'iition as a 
psychologist* jind as a nndapljysiehin i.’s<mlstamling. 
while retaining the fumlntmmtnl prineij^hw of 
Reid’.s philosopiiy, he engmiied on th«MU some of 
the distinctive tenets of Kant, with which he was 
among the first iit Great Britain to be intimately 
acquainted. Although not more reliable in judg- 
ment than Reid, or keener in analjiie. laeulty, he 
went deeper into the consideration of speculative 
problems ; and he had tlie advantage of a sitigularly 
extensive knowledge of Greek and of Sch<*iaBtic 
philosophy and of German thought. The result 
was that, while adhering to the Scottish school, he 
promulgated doctrines of his ow'n whitsh Reid would 
not have acknowledged. To psychology and meta- 
physics Hamilton a<ided logic— in which Reid 
showed no special originality, as may be seen from 
his ‘Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic. Here 
also he was an original expositor and innovator ; 
and, although his logical system, in its specific 
povsitions (such as the quantification of the predi- 
cate), has not been generally accepted, it aroused 
an interest in the subject that has had lasting 
efiects. To his other merits has to be added that 
of a lucid style— inflated, Indeed, and overloaded 
with terms of classical formation, Johnsonian to a 
fault, yet attractive to the student beyoml any thhig 
that the accredited philosopliieiil text-books of the 
time could claim. His power of incisive, even 
vehement, criticism has also an attraction in its 
way ; but his personal animosities— his intolerance, 
let us say — sometimes narrowed his view and misled 
him in the interpretation of opponents, and his 
vast scholarship was prone to make him accept 
authority for argument. 

I pp, as 1-714. 
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A son of Dr. William Hamilton, professor of Anatomy in 
Glasgow University, Hamilton was born in Glasgow on 8th 
March 1788. His early education was received in his native 
city, including his Arts curriculum at the university and at- 
tendance on several of the medical classes (Chemistry and 
Anatomy), supplemented later by a brief attendance on medical 
classes in Edinburgh, with a view to Medicine as a profession. 
In 1807 he proceeded, as Snell Exhibitioner of Glasgow, to 
Balliol College, Oxford. Here he developed his learning, ac- 
cording to a plan of study devised by himself. The result was 
an unusually intimate knowledge of Aristotle and his com- 
mentators and of the history of philosophy. Both the number 
and the nature of the books on which he offered himself for 
examination with a view to his degree surprised the examiners ; 

‘ and after a trial of many hours, besides the honours of the 
University, he received the thanks and the public acknowledg- 
ment of the examiners, that he had never been surpassed either 
in the minute or the comprehensive knowledge of the systems 
on which he had been examined.’ i He graduated ‘In literis 
humaniorihus,’ in class I. This was in 1810. Abandoning the 
idea of entering the medical profession, he devoted himself to 
the study of Law, and, in 1813, became an advocate of the 
Scottish bar, with his residence henceforth in Edinburgh. How, 
as always, learning was supreme with him, and, with the 
Advocates’ Library at his command, he had ample opportunities 
of pursuing it. On this account he never aimed at, nor did he 
acquire, an extensive practice as an advocate. In 1816 he 
established his claim to the title and style of Baronet of Preston 
and Fingalton. In 1820 he became a candidate for the chair of 
Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh University on the death of 
Thomas Brown, but, being a Whig, was unsuccessful against 
John Wilson, a Tory. Next year, however, he was appointed 
to the chair of Civil History. It was not till 1836 that he was 
elected professor of Logic and Metaphysics—a dignity that he 
retained for the next twenty years. 

Hamilton was late in life in appearing as a philosophical 
author : indeed, he was forty-one years of age when his first 
reat production, the article on ‘ The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
itioned; in reference to Cousin’s Infinito-Absolute,’ saw the 
light, in the October number of the Edinburgh Review, 1829. 
To that review and to Blackwood's Magazim he made contribu- 
tions on a variety of topics ; and he also ventilated his opinions 
frequently in separate pamphlets or brochures. Education and 
the ecclesiastical movements of the time (ending in ‘ the Dis- 
ruption ’), as well as philosophy, greatly interested him, and he 
strongly advocated university reform. While busily engaged 
in formulating and elaborating his maturer thought in that 
storehouse of learning, the ‘ Notes ’ or ‘ Dissertations ’ in his 
edition of Reid’s Works, he was stricken by paralysis, and the 
edition had to he brought out, in 1846, with the ‘Notes* un- 
finished. Fortunately, his infirmity, while limiting his physical 
ower, left him in full possession of his mental faculties ; and 
e was able to go on with his imiversity work till the end came 
on 6th May 1856. 

His leading writings are his annotated edition of The WorJ^ 
of Thomas Reid (Edinburgh, 1846, 2 1849), Discussions on Phil- 
osophy and Literature, Education and University Reform 
(London, 1852, 2 1863), The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart 
(11 vols., Edinburgh, begun to he published in 1854 and com- 
pleted by Veitch in 1860), Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic 
(4 vols., Edinburgh and London, 1859-60, published posthu- 
mously and edited by Mansel and Veitch). 

Hamilton’s great contributions to the Scottish 
philosophy were his searching and extensive hand- 
ling of consciousness in note A (‘ On the Philosophy 
of Common Sense’) in Reid’s Works^^ (pp. 742-803) 
and his recasting and elaborate exposition of Reid’s 
doctrine of natural realism in connexion with the 
perception of an external material world, in several 
of the other notes and elsewhere. To the phil- 
osophy of common sense were now given a precision 
and a fullness of statement that it did not possess 
before ; and Reid was presented in a fresh and 
telling setting, although, in the process of amend- 
ment, he was sometimes transformed almost past 
recognition, and not infrequently the corrections 
suggested are doubtful improvements. 

The final appeal made by Reid in his philosophy 
was to consciousness. So, too, by Hamilton. But 
what is consciousness ? Wliat are the tests of it ? 
How is it conditioned and limited ? Wliat is its 
veracity — the intrinsic worth or value of it ? In 
answering these questions Hamilton went back in 
part to Descartes, in part to the Greek philo- 
sophers, especially Aristotle and the Stoics ; but 
he laid under contribution the whole of his vast 
reading, and he brought to bear on the subject his 
own acute and independent thinking. 

To him consciousness is a sort of knowledge. 
But knowledge is of two kinds— immediate and 
mediate. Immediate knowledge is concerned with 
1 Villers, in Veitch’s Memoir of Sir William EamUtm, p. 60. 


what is here and now present to the mind of the 
individual percipient. Its testimony is infallible 
and cannot be disputed ; it must simply be accepted. 
Mediate knowledge is derivative — a^ consequence 
of, or deduction from, what is ultimate. It is 
knowledge at the second remove. 

The tests of the data of consciousness, the 
criteria of the principles of common sense, the 
notes or characters by which we are able to dis- 
tinguish our original from our derivative convic- 
tions, are laid down, as four in number ; (1) incom- 
prehensibility — Le., there is nothing more funda- 
mental than themselves, nothing higher to which 
they may be referred or by which they may be 
explained ; (2) simplicity — the opposite of what is 
compound and therefore derivative ; (3) necessity 
and absolute universality — securing unwavering 
conviction and excluding doubt; (4) comparative 
evidence and certainty — inasmuch as they are 
fundamental, and all else is known and believed 
through them. Valid as these tests are in them- 
selves (although there are difficulties in the con- 
sistent application of them), they are obviously 
not mutually exclusive, but overlap : the first and 
the third include the other two. 

Hamilton set himself with great energy to purify 
and strengthen Reid’s doctrine of external percep- 
tion — the central problem in his theory of know- 
ledge. The vacillation and looseness of Reid’s 
utterances here (especially in the Inquiry) f more 
particularly the vagueness attaching to his double 
application of the term ‘ sensation ’ and bis discon- 
certing statement that sensations are the signs of 
external objects, seemed to throw doubt on Reid’s 
genuine adherence to natural realism — the doctrine 
of the immediate apprehension of external reality 
in sense-perception. The question would ever and 
anon suggest itself. Was Reid not, after all, a 
representationist, like his opponents, although 
the tertium quid between object and percipient 
was not with him an ‘idea’ but a ‘sensation’! 
This ambiguity Hamilton proceeded to clear away . 
He reaffirmed Reid’s distinction between sensation 
(subjective) and perception proper (objective) in the 
perceptive process and enunciated the law of the 
inverse ratio — the more fully we are engrossed 
with the one, at any moment, the less alive are we 
to the other, and vice versa ; but he also explicitly 
formulated and repeatedly asserted the mutual 
implication of subject and object, Ego and non- 
Ego, in sense-perception : each is given, and each 
immediately, in the individual act of perceiving, 
and, while given in mutual relation, they are given 
also as distinct and contrasted — they are one in 
knowledge, but opposed in existence. 

This, on the face of it, put natural realism in a 
direct and unambiguous way. But, unfortunately, 
in working out the subject in detail Hamilton 
enunciated qualifications and modifications^ that 
went far towards nullifying his original position. 
An excellent example of this is the case of visual 
perception of distant objects. 

Here he alleged that ‘As not here present, an immediate 
knowledge of an object distant in space is likewise [t.e. as well 
as an immediate knowledge of the future} impossiWe. For, ^ 
beyond the sphere of our organs and faculties, it cannot he 
known by them in itself ; it can only therefore, if known at all, 
be known through something different from itself, that is 
mediately, in a reproductive or constructive act of imagina- 
tion. Again, ‘To this head w^e may refer Reid’s inaccuracy 
in regard te the precise object in perception^ This object is not, 
as he seems frequently to assert, any distant reality ; for we are 
percipient of nothing but what is in proximate contact, in im- 
mediate relation, with our organs of sense. Distant realities 
we reach, not by perception, but by a subsequent process of 
inference founded thereon : and so far, as he somewhere says, 
from all men who look upon the sun perceiving the same object, 
in reality, every individual, in this instance, perceives a different 
object, nay, a different object in each several eye.’ 2 This, 
clearly, "was a sad departure from strict natural realism, an4 

1 Reid’s Worked, p. 810t. s Ib. p. 814*. 
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the critics seized upon it. None more effectively, or more 
facetiously, exposed it than Samuel Bailey i (1791-1870), who 
vividly pictures Hamilton lecturing to his class, consisting (say) 
of 100 students, whose eyes are directed towards the master. 
On Hamilton’s doctrine, each student sees a different professor 
from what is seen by each of the others (indeed, two pro- 
fessors, for each student has two eyes), and, on the principle of 
the veracity of consciousness (to which Hamilton made constant 
appeal), he has a right to trust his own perception, so that 
there are 100 Sir William Hamiltons (not to insist on 200, ‘ a 
different object in each several eye *) in the professorial garb. 
On the other hand, according to the doctrine that a distant 
object is not really perceived at all, but only inferred, no Sir 
William Hamilton is seen by the students, and the learned pro- 
fessor may literally be described as ‘ disappearing in the crowd.’ 
These and other Hamiltonian inconsistencies Bailey discards 
and, in substituting his own view of strict natural realism, 
declares that our perception of external objects ‘is a simple 
and primary act of consciousness not susceptible of any 
analysis or explanation,’ and that it is ‘ vain trjung to express 
the fact more simply or fully than by saying that he [the per- 
cipient] perceives the object.’ 2 ‘That there are external 
objects perceived,’ he maintains further, ‘is a primary fact, 
which admits neither of being proved nor of being disproved ’ ; 3 
and he holds that this view of external perception is the only 
one that, on the lines of natural realism, secures absolute con- 
sistency. 

But Hamilton essayed, further still, to 
strengthen and support the Reidian realism. He 
took up Reid’s distinction of primary and secon- 
dary qualities of matter and worked it out with 
unparalleled minuteness in note D of his Reid’s 
Works^ (pp. 825-875, ‘ Distinction of the Primary 
and Secondary Qualities of Body ’), carefully esti- 
mating the evidential value of each. He analyzed 
the qualities into primary, secundo-primary, and 
secondary, and laid great stress on the second. 
His distinctive point lies in the strong and explicit 
way in which he takes account of the human hody 
as an animated organism, the seat of sensation, 
and the necessary instrument and condition of 
external perception— a factor in the perceptive act 
equally indispensable with the mental factor. Per- 
ception (he lays down) is the apprehension, in and 
through the organism, of resistance and extension. 
In thus laying our knowledge of resistance and 
extension (the leading qualities of externality or 
real being) in the organism, Hamilton anticipated 
the epistemology of the present day. But, farther, 
one may observe that, while it is so that sensation 
would be unintelligible if the body were eliminated 
(man being not merely mind, but mind plus body), 
it is of importance *to remember that the body 
occupies a very peculiar position : it is in one 
aspect subjective and in another objective. To 
this fact the psychology of to-day, which is above 
all things genetic, has become alive. ^ The hody as 
sensitive organism, with the organic sensations, 
is of the utmost significance in the genesis of the 
conception of the individual ‘ self,’ The body is to 
the individual primarily the self, from which the 
completed notion of self takes its start, and which 
must still he taken account of even after we have 
reached the higher and developed idea. 

Not yet was Hamilton’s work in the interests of 
natural realism complete : it had a negative as 
well as a positive side. He did not regard it as 
enough to establish a position ; he conceived it 
necessary also to beat down all opponents. Hence 
he carried on a vigorous polemic against represen- 
tationists of all types— especially against what he 
called the ‘oosmothetic idealism ’ of Thomas Brown. 
His criticism is always keen, hut not always valid ; 
indeed, not seldom it rests on an obvious lack of 
ability to realize and appreciate the opponent’s 
point of view. Yet it served the purpose of bring- 
ing out Hamilton’s own doctrine and of setting in 
a clearer light certain difficulties and dangers 
that beset the speculative thinker when engaged 
wdth theory of kiiowledge. 

Truth, then, according to Hamilton, rests on 

1 If&tters m the Philosophy of the Ruman Mindy 2nd ser., 
pp. 64r-“-66. 
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the testimony of consciousness; from this source 
emanate such metaphysical principles as those of 
causality and substance. This is the teaching of 
common sense. But what gives to consciousness 
its authority? Simply the fact that it is a neces- 
sary and fundamental part of the native structure 
of the human mind. To impugn the veracity of its 
primary cognitions or to suppose them false would 
be * to suppose that we are created capable of 
intelligence, in order to be made the victims of 
delusion ; that God is a deceiver, and the root of 
our nature a lie.’^ The only valid way of rebut- 
ting or disowning the data of consciousness would 
be to show, if possible, that the primary deliver- 
ances are contradictory of each otlier — either that 
they are incoherent among themselves or that there 
is an irremediable conflict in their consequences. 

Hamilton was not satisfied with simply buttress- 
ing the philosophy of Reid ; he put forth doctrines 
of his own. The centre of his independent specu- 
lation was the relativity of knowledge. ‘To 
think,’ as he put it, ‘is to condition’; and so 
knowledge of the unconditioned is for us impos- 
sible. ‘The last and highest consecration of all 
true religion is an altar — 'kyvthffrtp Gey — “To the 
unknown and unknowable Yet, by the 

necessities of the case, we are driven to the belief 
in an unconditioned reality, lying beyond the con- 
ditioned. But, if the absolute and the infinite are 
incognizable by us, if they cannot be construed to 
thought, what are they ? The one is simply the 
negation of the relative and the other the negation 
of the finite. Of each we have ‘ a negative notion ’ 
and nothing more. For anything further we are 
throwm upon faith — faith, however, not as ir- 
rational and unjustifiable credulity, but in the 
philosophical sense of the term as a rational trust, 
the spontaneous adherence of our nature to the 
conviction that behind all that is relative is the 
absolute, and that what appears is simply the 
manifestation, under conditions of finite experi- 
ence, of what is. 

The law of the conditioned is expressed thus: 
‘The Conditioned is the mean between two 
extremes, — two inconditionates, exclusive of each 
other, YieitheT of which can he conceived as possible^ 
hut of which, on the principles of contradiction 
and excluded middle, one must he admitted as 
necessary It testifies, therefore, to the inevi- 
table weakness or limitation of the human facul- 
ties, but it does not charge them with being 
deceitful. On the other hand, the value that is 
claimed for it is not that it solves all intellectual 
puzzles, but that it enforces the fact that we must 
not take the capacity of thought as the measure 
of existence or maintain the realm of kno\vledge 
to he coextensive with that of faith. Which of 
the contradictory alternatives in any case is to be 
accepted by us {e,g,y whether liberty or necessity 
in the problem of the will) it cannot say ; that 
must be determined on other grounds — such as the 
testimony of consciousness. Instances of contra- 
dictory alternatives both of which are inconceiv- 
able by us are to be found in connexion with space 
and time. It is impossible to conceive space as 
absolutely limited, as a complete totality. How- 
ever far we may in thought push out the boundary 
of space, and however much we may try to regard 
space as completed there, we find ourselves con- 
strained to represent to ourselves a space beyond. 
In like manner, we cannot conceive space as infin- 
itely immense, as boundless. So with time. An 
absolute beginning of time and an endless duration 
(an infinite past) are alike inconceivable. But 
perhaps the application of the conditioned to the 
principle of causality is, in some respects, the 

1 Beid’s Worht^y p. 748^, 2 Risemswm^ p. X 6 n. 

s lb. p. 16. 
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most interesting, as it shows strikingly Hamilton’s 
departure from the position of the Scottish school 
on this important point. Reid and his disciples 
had regarded causality as a necessary principle — 
a prirnary positive affirmation of the mind, whose 
rejection in thought is impossible. But Hamilton 
refuses to accept this view and maintains that the 
j'udgment of causality, though a priori^ is not 
original and positive, but derivative and negative 
— negative as a mental impotence, determined by 
the law of relativity. It is thus simply a corollary 
of the law of the conditioned, as applied to a thing 
thought under the form or mental category of 
‘ existence relative in time.’ 

‘We cannot know, we cannot think a thin^r, except under 
the attribute of Existence ; we cannot know or think a thing to 
exist, ^ except as in Time ; and we cannot know or think a thing 
to exist in Time, and think it absolutely to commence or termi- 
nate, Now this at once imposes on us the judgment of causality. 
Unable positively to think an absolute commencement, our 
impotence to this drives us backwards on the notion of Cause ; 
unable positively to think an absolute termination, our impo- 
tence to this drives us forwards on the notion of EffecV^ 

This has not seemed conclusive even to Handl- 
tonians themselves ; and it does not appear to be 
an undoubted improvement on Reid. 

The difficulty with the doctrine of the condi- 
tioned in general is that it is impossible to see (1) 
how it can be legitimately fitted into the philo- 
sophy of the Scottish school, which Hamilton so 
vigorously upheld, and (2) how it can be made 
consistent with itself or agreeable to fact. A 
merely negative notion is psychologically impos- 
sible. To conceive a thing as existing at all is to 
that extent to conceive it positively ; the concep- 
tion may be vague, hut it is positive. On the 
other hand, the distinction between knowledge j 
and faith in order to bring back from the side of 
practical need what is incompetent to intelligence | 
(a heritage from Kant, who inherited it from the 
Schoolmen) is vicious. Onr nature is one, else 
there can be no such thing as truth. 

Yet the doctrine of the conditioned, although 
vehemently attacked by J. S. Mill and others, had 
no small influence on subsequent British philo- 
sophy. It told in two quite difierent directions. 
On the one hand, it stimulated Dean Mansel, who 
accepted it in its entirety and made it the basis of 
bis famous Bam p ton Lectures on The Limits of 
Beligious Thought (London, 18.58). On the other 
hand, it was taken up by Herbert Spencer (who, 
however, discarded the doctrine of ‘the negative 
notion ’) and issued in his presentation of the ulti- 
mate reality as the unknown and the unknowable, 
worked out in his First PrincAples (London, 1862). 
This agnosticism, inherent in Hamilton’s teaching, 
would certainly have staggered Reid. 

The Hamiltonian philosophy, excepting the 
agnostic side of it, was a real power in Scotland 
during the second half of the 19th century. It lay 
at the root of the professorial pi*elections of 
Hamilton’s two former assistants — Tliomas Spencer 
Baynes (1823-87) in St. Andrews, and John Veitch 
(1829-94) in Glasgow — and of his favourite po.st- 
graduate student, A. Campbell Fraser (1819-1915) 
in Edinburgh. Of these three Veitch came forward 
as the avowed defender of Hamilton against the 
criticism of J. S. Mill ; ^ and Fraser carried forward 
the principles of Reid to this striking theistic 
conclusion : 

‘True philosophy is . . . the moral and religious venture 
•which accepts and ‘applies the principles oi common sense, in 
the assurance that, in genuine submission to their inspired 
authority, we cannot finally be put to intellectual or moral con- 
fusion. Faith in God is latent even in the perceptions of external 
sense, in which Reid found the first example of the operation of 
this inspiration. Alike in the outer world of the senses, and in 


free or responsible agency in man, filial faith, ethical or theistic, 
may be justified by reasoning, although it cannot be reached 
by logic as a direct conclusion from premises. It is our primary 
postulate, and not an object of logical proof ; therefore credible 
in reason while it is not demonstrable.’ i 

This thesis is worked out in detail in Fraser’s 
Gifford Lectures on the Fhilosophg of Theum (2 
series, Edinburgh, 1895-96, reproduced, in an 
amended form, in 1 vol. in 1899). 

3. But, altogether apart Irom Hamilton and his 
modification of Reid, Reid’s philosophy during the 
19th cent, was powerful abroad. Through Royer- 
Collard, Jouffroy, and Victor Cousin, it became 
supreme in France. In Germany it was highly 
thought of by Fichte; and Schopenhauer said of 
the Inquiry : 

‘Thomas Reid’s book is very scholarly and well worth read- 
ing, ten times more so than anything thac, taken in all, has 
been written since Kant.' 2 

In America it was kept alive by James McCosh, 
Noah Porter, and others. 

III. lE TEE BOTE CENTURY,— At the present 
time the Scottish philosophy, after an eclipse in 
Great Britain, has come into view again. Not 
that- Reid would now shape the lectures of any 
professor of philosophy in any of the universities, 
as he did formerly ; but there is a marked tendency 
in many quarters to refer to him and quote him 
with respect and to claim his support as something 
worth having. A fillip to a fresh interest in him 
was given, in the end of last century, by A, Seth 
[Pringle- Pattison], in his Balfour Lectures on the 
Scottish Philosophy (^^ 1890). This was followed by 
Henry Laurie’s Scottish Philosophy in its Natiorwl 
Development (1902), and by T. M. English 

Philosophy (1910) ; and, (^uite recently (1916), we 
have had a book of very judicious Selections from 
the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense, by G. A. 
Johnston. It is, further, significant that the 
‘new realism,’ how^ever far from Reid it may be 
at many points, delights in attaching itself to him 
on occasion ; and it would not be difficult to affili- 
ate Bergson’s doctrine of intuition to Reid’s teach- 
ing. Certainly, modern movements in philosophy 
are suggestive in this connexion. 
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WILLIAM L. Davidson. 

SCRIBES.— ‘Scribes,’ as the title of a dis- 
tinctive order in Judaism, denotes the character 
and vocation of a class which flourished between 
the return from the Exile in the middle of the 5th 
cent. B.o. and the collapse of the Jewish State 
under the Romans six centuries later. 


1 Thomas Reid,y. 158. 

^ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Leipzig, voL iL ch. H., 
Eng. tr., London, 1883-86. 


1 Discussions'^, p. 618 f. 

2 See hi$ Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, and also his 
Hamilton, in Blackwood’s * Philosophical Classics.’ 
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I. Origin and development. — In the sense of 
secretaries, who kept minutes, wrote letters, and 
even superintended the royal archives, there had 
been ‘scribes,’ or sopherini, under tlie Hebrew 
monarchy, as under the Persian. These function- 
aries might be little more than clerks like the 
Boman scribm qxmstorii or letter- writers ; when 
attached to the army, as they still were in the 
Maccabsean age (1 Mac they probably corre- 
sponded to subordinate officials like provost- 
marshals or quartermasters, who might be in 
charge of accounts and army-lists of men and 
booty. But at court the sopher often held a more 
responsible position, as a secretary of State. 
Since his main business consisted in managing 
the royal correspondence, he was called ‘ the 
scribe,’ the man who could write. What he 
wrote, as a rule, was letters for other people. 
They dictated ; he transcribed. It was only after 
the fall of the monarchy that circumstances arose 
which led to the development of ‘scribes,’ in a 
new and technical sense, as a religious order in 
Judaism. These circumstances were the consoli- 
dation of the Jews as a community of the Law,i 
and the consequent need of expert students who 
should interpret the Tdrah and apply its authentic 
decisions to the changing, varied conditions of the 
people.^ It is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to tell over again the familiar story of this 
religious transformation. The point is that the 
sbpherim of the post-Exilic age were not court 
omcials, but men of the Book, charged with the 
task not onlv of copying its contents but of en- 
forcing its administration as a code, of elucidating 
its bearing upon questions of practical conduct, 
and of instructing the bulk of the nation on their 
duties to its regulations. They had to be com- 
petent in a variety of ways, but the fundamental 
requirement for scribes was that they must be 
proficient in the oracles of the Law.® 

Since ypa/a/xaretJ? in Ejyypt covered practically all officials who 
had to deal with documents, from secretaries to registrars and 
clerks, as well as military officers, the LXX translators were free 
to employ this Greek term as a rule for the Hebrew gopher in 
both of the senses already noted. The Vulgate scHhct, led to the 
English rendering ‘ scribe,* which in modern times has a conno- 
tation narrower than its original scope, and certainly narrower 
than the range of the Jewish ^dpher's activities. The editing 
and transmission of the sacred text was only one of his func- 
tions. The ^opherlm were literati^ not mere copyists in the 
mediasval monastic sense of ‘ scribes.’ They were bookmen, 
authors. Even their editing involved knowledge, scholarship, 
and commenting. Furthermore, the supreme importance of 
the Tdrah for national life led them to he educationalists and 
jurists. But these functions varied according to the exigencies 
of the daj^ ; now one element, now another, was prominent in 
the vocation of those exponents of the TOrah. 

The ‘ scribe ’ as a professional penman, who took down what 
was dictated, was of course a familiar figure (Ps 451) ; later he 
became the Ubcllarius of Judaism, who copied scrolls, phy- 
lacteries, etc. On the other hand, the scribes who tampered 
witti the text of Deuteronomy (Jer 88) and a private secretary 
like Baruch (Jer 36*^0) were more than copyists or clerks of this 
kind. Both lines of activity continued in the post-Exilic 
vocation of the scribes, but their functions became still more 
ramified and specialized as Judaism was driven hack upon 
itself. The conventional idea of the Jewish scribes is twofold : 
that they were dull drudges, and that they were the deadly 
antagonists of Jesus. The former is a misapprehension ; aud 
to understand the latter it is necessary to survey their rise and 
scope within post-Exilic and particularly post-Maccahsean 
Judaism. 

The origin and the development of the scribes 
during the post-Exilic period are still uncertain 
at several points; it is difficult, from the extant 
data, to determine the changes which passed over 
them as a class or even the tendencies which gradu- 
ally shaped them into a class. But the general out- 
line is fairly clear. Previous to the Maccabsean 
movement they seem to have been associated 
mainly with the priests. During the Exile the 
interest in national literature as an organ of 

1 vii. 465, 687. 2 Of. ib. viL 856 f. 

» Ib. il 97, 665 f. 


continuity and unity stirred the scribes. The 
T6rah was compiled and edited by sacerdotal 
authorities, especially under the influence of 
Ezekiel, the outstanding priest and prophet of 
Judaism in Babylonia. Ezra himself was of 
priestly descent, and Levites (cf. 2 Ch 34^®} sup- 
ported him in his endeavour to stamp the Law 
upon the conscience of the community. Indeed, 
the very formation of the Priestly Code expressed 
the conviction that ‘ in the future the delivering 
act of God would have to be preceded by a thorough 
sanctification of His people’ and, as this holiness 
involved the scrupulous and minute pressure of 
the Law upon life, the interests of the scribes 
from Ezra onwards and of the priests coincided, 
although the former acquired a broader and more 
popular position in the nation, since the cultus 
was no longer the be-all and end-all of religion. 
M. Jastrow® has shown that in a passage like 
Lv 13-14, as elsewhere in the Priestly Code, the 
addition of glosses, comments, and illustrations, 
which characterize the Mislmah and the Gemara, 
can be already traced. At tliis period the scribe and 
the priest had much in common, and this affinity 
continued. Thus Simon the Just (beginning of 
3rd cent. B.C.), who flourished among the last of 
the primitive scribes entitled ‘men of the Great 
Synagogue,’ ® was high-priest. For the most part, 
during this period, and even down to the time of 
Sirach, a scribe might be a priest, and a priest 
might be a scribe. Their interests were largely 
the same, but the scribal interest in the Law-book 
was naturally wider than that of the priests. The 
scribes were not yet the rigid canonists that they 
afterwards became. During the Greek period, in 
fact, they were often indistinguishable from the 
‘wise men.’ The sketch of the ideal scribe in Sir 
suggests at any rate that his functions 
were not invariably associated with the scholastic 
study of the OT text or confined to Biblical inter- 
pretation. The scribal aim, according to Ezr 
was threefold : ‘ to seek (search, study) the Law 
of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel 
rules and duties.’ But Sirach ignores Ezra, per- 
haps ‘because the only public services assigned to 
Ezra by the record were such as it would have 
equally depressed Ben Sira to speak of, and 
grieved his disciples to hear.’^ Sirach correlates 
the Law with -wisdom; his scribe has humanist 
interests as well as personal piety ; he travels 
abroad, associates with courts and kings, and 
draws the materials of his knowledge and instruc- 
tion from wider sources than the ‘Tdrah and its 
sacred tradition; he is a man of culture, with 
education and experience of the world. This 
portrait may be a protest against some contempo- 
rary tendency in sorihism ; it is possible to take it 
as an implicit criticism of elements which seemed 
to Sirach unduly narrow. But it is safe to infer 
that hitherto the line of demarcation between 
scribe and wise man was not sharply drawn, and 
perhaps that even the exclusive study of the Law 
had not yet amounted to anything like a character- 
istic feature of the scribes. It is obvious that the 
ordinary scribe was not absorbed in the regulations 
of the cultus ; the obligations of the Tdrah were 
much wider than the sacrificial ritual. Yet 
neither was he confined to the general study of 
the Law as an exclusive code of conduct and 
devotion. The scribal movement as yet had affini- 
ties to the wisdom-movement ; it we cannot 
identify the 'wise men’ or sages of Judaism at 
this period with the contemporary scribes, we are 
still less able to think of them as two independent 

1 Of. T. K. Oheyne, Jewish Religious Li/e ajter the Rxile, 
New York and London, 1898, p. 80 f. 

( 2 jQji iv. [1914] 367 1. S Pirge Jbkdm, i. 2. 

I 4 Oheyne, p. 210. 
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companies of teachers. Both made themselves 
responsible for teaching true * wisdom ’ to the 
people, and both enjoyed a measure of religious 
intuition ; it was not yet a case of tradition versiLS 
humanism or fresh inspiration. ^ There were scribes 
who had cosmopolitan interests, and scribism was 
still unidentified with Biblicism. 

Sirach's enthusiasm for the vocation of scribe prompts him 
to sketch an attractive outline. He claims that the vocation of 
scnhe requires culture and leisure such as are impossible to 
tradesmen and artisans and peasants ; these people, he admits, 
are useful in their place — no city can get on without them — 

but (3833-3911) 

‘ None seeks them for advice on public affairs, 2 
and they hold no rank in the assembly ; 
they do not sit on the judicial bench, 
and have no knowledge of law and justice ; 
they do not expound the requirements of wisdom, 
nor grasp the proverbs of the wise. 

What they understand is their handiwork, 
and their thoughts are for the practice of their craft. 

Not so he who sets himself to the fear of God 
and ponders the Law of the most High, 
who explores the wisdom of all the ancients 
and is absorbed in the prophets of old, 
who treasures the teaching of famous men 
and reflects on what is deep, 
wlio probes for the secret meaning of proverbs 
and is familiar with enigmatic parables, 
who serves great men 
and appears before princes, 
who travels in foreign lands, 
testing what is good and what is evil among men, 
who is careful to pray to the Lord that made him 
and entreats mercy from the moat High, 
who opens his mouth in prayer 
and makes supplication for his sins. 

If it seems good to God most High, 
he shall be made wise with the spirit of understanding.s 
He pours out a double measure of wise sayings, 
and gives thanks to the Lord in prayer. 

He understands parables of the wise, 
and meditates on their mysteries. 

He sets forth the requirements of wisdom, 
and glories in the law of the Lord’s covenant. 

Many praise his intelligence, 
and his name shall never be blotted out ; 
his memory shall not pass away, 
and his name shall live from generation to generation. 

The congregation proclaims his wisdom, 
and the assembly publishes his praise. 

If he lives on, he shall be reckoned happier than a thousand, 
and when he dies, his name and fame are ample. 

The Maccabcean reaction against Hellenism 
was a turning-point in the evolution of the 
scribes.^ Their vocation was at once contracted 
and intensified. The aristocratic priesthood lost 
the confidence of the people owing to their laxity, 
and the scribes now found themselves in opposi- 
tion® to the sacerdotal authorities, obliged to 
uphold and enforce the Law at all costs. One 
outcome of this development was the populariza- 
tion of the Law, which was no longer a pre- 
dominantly sacerdotal interest. Another was the 
recruiting of the scribes from the ranks of the 
people ; they became more and more a lay order® 
— ^no longer men of leisure who looked down upon 
manual labour, but for the most part students of 
the Law who supported themselves by a trade, 


1 Of. J. Wellhausen, Israelitische und judisehe Geschiehte^^ 
Berlin, 1907, p. 195 f. 

2 It is this practical knowledge of the world, combined with 

the sway of a teacher over youth, that probably leads Josephus 
to call them o-o^tcrrat — not at all, of course, in a derogatory 
sense. He attributes the popular rising against Herod and his 
golden eagles to the influence of two Jerusalem scribes. In one 
account (BJ i. xxxiii. 2) they are called cro^L<rTou Kara r^v ir6\iv, 
fLaXicrra SoKovyres a/cpi/Sovi/ ra irdrpia, /cat Sid rovr €V iravrl 
eOvei r)§LOi>fJt.£vot, . . . rovrot? ovk oKCyoi irpocrpea-av 

rSiV viuiv e^TjYoOptevoi? tovs vdptovs. The other account (Ant. 
XVII. vi. 2) describes them as i^TTfrjral rStv rrarpicov v6p,(av, dvSpe^: 
Kal S-^fJi. 0 } 7rpo<r<jE)tA.et? Sid iraiSeiav rov vecurepov. But in Sirach’s 
day the* scribes had not yet taken so active a part in stirring 
up public opinion, and indeed their normal function was always 
that of pedagogues rather than demagogues. 

3 Scribes who breathed this atmosphere would look back to a 
prophet like Ezekiel as their prototype ; they would carry on 
the divine inspiration for teaching men religion, which had 
been degraded by prophets who had become fanatics, dema- 
gogues, and visionaries. 

4 Of. BRE ix. 553 f. ® Of. ib. 653t>. 

6 By the time that the Chronicler wrote they must have been 
formed into gilds or families (cf. 1 Oh 255). 
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declining to accept remuneration for their labours. 
This is a decisive change ; it marks the rise of the 
scribes as we know them in the NT and the 
Mishnah, where their poyver and sayings are now 
chronicled, and the legend of their unbroken suc- 
cession is urged. To quote only one proof of their 
significance : we find that the thirteenth Benedic- 
tion of the Shemomh'Esrehj which in its present 
form preserves an interesting memento of the 
Jewish community at the Maccabaean period,^ 
definitely includes the scribes : 

* Towards the righteous and the pious J 

towards the elders of thy people the house of Israel, towards 
the remnant of their scribes . . . may thy tender 

mercies be stirred, 0 Lord our God.’ 2 This is an incidental but 
remarkable proof of the tenacious memory which Judaism 
cherished of their Maccabsean role. 

Then and thereafter the scribes contributed materi- 
ally to the preservation of genuine religion under 
the Law. They deserved the grateful homage of 
posterity. The new conditions narrowed their 
horizon ; ® the older humanistic outlook passed 
away, and, when the Law, as the embodiment of 
all that man required to know and read, pre- 
occupied their minds, the freer spirit of the former 
scribes waned ; but this was the price paid for the 
intensity with which they enforced the claims of 
the^ Law, and the scribes probably did not regret 
it, in view of their fresh prestige and power within 
the nation. Cosmopolitan culture was now sus- 
pect. Any centrifugal tendency was resisted. 
Nothing mattered, it they could prevent the re- 
ligious tone of J udaism from being secularized and 
preserve its unity from disintegration. Down to 
the revolt of Bar-Gochba, Greek was not eschewed 
entirely, it is true. But the stress of their study 
lay elsewhere. 

2 . Functions, — According to the Baba Bathra, 
146, ‘ the men of the Great Synagogue wrote 
Ezekiel, the Twelve (prophets), Daniel and Esther. 
Ezra wrote his own book and the genealogies of 
the Book of Chronicles as far as (the mention of) 
himself.’ Whatever basis (if any) underlies the 
rabbinic tradition that the great convocation of 
Neh 8-10 was an institution called ‘ the Great 
Synagogue,’ which superintended the codification 
and administration of the Law for a generation 
and more, the early ‘scribes’ did undertake 
authorship. Sirach, himself a scribe, argues ^ that 
‘ those who read [the Scriptures] must not only 
become skilled themselves but must also, as lovers 
of learning, be able to serve outsiders by speaking 
and writing.^ ‘The scribe,’ as the man who de- 
scribes and records things in heaven as well as on 
earth, was the title of Enoch in the book of 
Enoch ; and the author of 4 Esdras (14®®) applied 
it to Esdras. The scribes, in fact, edited and 
composed ; it is to them that we owe books like 
Chronicles, Jubilees, the Aramaic Ahikar, and 
even some of the early Apocalyiises—not merely 
compilations and extracts, but expositions and 
original works of a senii-Biblical kind. But, as 
time went on, when the canon was practically 
closed, and the exigencies of the situation made 
the Law more and more the business and bosom of 
the national life, the scribes ceased to produce 
literature ; originality of this kind was not merely 
irrelevant, it was inconsistent; and their promi- 
nent services to practical religion were rendered 
eventually in what a modem would term (a) the- 

1 Eleazar, one of the great Maccabsean martyrs (2 Mac 712), 
was a distinguished scribe, and the Test. XII Pair. (Levi Si’?; 
predict® Maccabsean ‘ priests and judges and scribes.’ 

2 Of. I. Abrahams, Annotated Edition of the Autfwrised EaiXy 
Prayer Book, London, 1914, p. Ixv. 

3 A partial historicaJ parallel is the Protestant scholasticism 
which followed the rediscovery of the Bible after the Eeforma- 
tion ; it was not altogether devoid of mysticism, and it helped 
to preserve religion during a transition period, but it could not 
furnish a permanent basis for the development of a living faith. 

4 Frol. 3 f. 
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ology, (6) education, and (c) jurisprudence, all 
three revolving round the study of the Law as 
Tdrah or authoritative instruction. 

{a) Theology. — The scribes edited, fixed, and 
transmitted the Hebrew text in an authoritative 
form, emending ^ it when necessary. In view of 
the Samaritan schism, this became specially im- 
portant, They also elaborated and codified a 
system of common or traditional law, interpreting 
the written Tdrah, explaining or explaining away 
its discrepancies, and clearing up its ambiguities ; 
the technical term for this was * “ to make a fence 
to the Thorah ” : to surround it with a margin of 
casuistry ; to evolve the principles which underlay 
its words ; to develop and apply its decrees, accom- 
modating them to the varied requirements of the 
time.’ ^ This function arose from the valuation of 
the Law. "Wittingly or unwittingly, a man might 
infringe the Law in a dozen ways, as he ate, as he 
acted on the Sabbath, and so forth ; consequently 
precautions had to be taken, and additional re- 
strictions set up, to prevent such transgressions. 
It was an elaborate and delicate business, but the 
scribes were equal to it, as their record proves. 
They ‘fenced’ the Tdrah. This amplification of 
the Law was at first conveyed orally [Trapddocns], 
for there could only be one written Law, but, as 
the oral law professed to do no more than draw 
out what was implicit in the Pentateuch, it was 
supposed to possess Mosaic authority in its punc- 
tilious regulations for faith and conduct. The 
nation was living under very different conditions 
from those in which the original Law had been 
drawn up ; old regulations had to be modified or 
even abrogated, and fresh religious sanctions and 
prohibitions were necessary, in order to preserve 
the faith from being contaminated. Now it was 
the scribe’s business to adjust these to the written 
Law somehow, by reading them into the text or 
by altering the text, in order to invest them with 
an authonty equal to that of the text. He had 
also to put the meaning of the Hebrew code into 
the current Aramaic dialect. The work required 
ingenuity and mental as well as moral aptitude. 
Thus Ezra (Ezr 7®) is cjilled ‘ a ready scribe in the 
law of Moses,’ Le. apt in interpretation, skilful, 
quick-witted, and shrewd. Scribes often differed 
in their views,® and the echoes of controversy as 
well as of diplomatic evasions linger in the 
Mishnah, where we can also overhear them often 
in their fanciful and artificial manipulation of 
texts, for the sake of edification. The better 
spirit of their work is described sympathetically 
by Lauterbach in the Year-book of Central Con- 
fermee of American Bahhis^ xxiii. [1913] 249-287, 
‘The Ethics of the Halakah.’ Their aims are 
justifiable historically. Fundamentally the motive 
of their work was sincere and legitimate. The 
conception of revelation as embodied in a sacro- 
sanct code left no other alternative open to the 
religious leaders of Judaism than to claim Mosaic 
authority for practical inferences and deductions 
drawn from what this complicated code said or did 
not say, about minute and central things alike. 
These regulations were laid down for the sake of a 
genuine nationalistic piety. But the method in- 
volved serious dangers and abuses. It made 
religion unduly complex and scholastic ; it at once 
encouraged and tampered with scruples ; it tended 
to subordinate the fundamental moral obligations 
to ritual niceties ; and occasionally among its 
indirect effects were externalism and rigidity.^ 

1 By the Srd cent. A.i). these corrections of the ancient text 
were called tiWwM ^ophertmOpi. JB viii. ses f.). 

2 0. Taylor, Sayinffs of tJm Jemeh Cambridge, 1897, 

p. 111. 

S Of. J. Z. Lauterbach, in fQR vi. [1916] 804 f. 

4 The haldkhdhf of course, was constantly changing — once 
scruples start, they go on. But the mnovatfons only added to 


To be Biblical is not necessarily the same thing as 
to be spiritual. The attitude of the scribes in the 
Gospels is the first, though not the only, illustra- 
tion of this truth upon a large scale. 

(5) Education. — The equally responsible task of 
diffusing religious knowledge among the people 
devolved naturally on those who were responsible 
for determining the standards of piety; and the 
scribes, as voyodiddcrKaXoL or irarpliav i^Tjyyjral pdjiiojp 
(Josephus), or lepoypapfiareis or Kad7]yi^TaL, gave 
themselves faithfully to this task. They imparted 
their teaching by means of addresses delivered not 
only in the synagogues^ but in private houses 
(their own and other people’s) and in the open air, 
as well as at the Temple. They were not confined 
to their headquarters at Jerusalem. Among those 
who came to examine the mission of Jesus, e.g., 
were ‘ Pharisees and teachers of the law who had 
come from every village of Galilee and Judaea and 
Jerusalem’ (Lk 5^'^). R. Jofianan, according to 
Jerus. Shabbdth^ 16, spent several years in Galilee 
as a teacher, though he was distressed to find the 
Galilaeans sadly indifferent to his legalism. The 
activities of the scribes were wide-spread, within 
and beyond Palestine, and the weekly reading of 
the Law in the synagogues furnished them with an 
opportunity for reaching the common people with 
religious instruction in the shape of haldkhbth. 
If Lauterbach® is right in his hypothesis, these 
haldJchdth remained strictly expositions of or com- 
ments on the Law, down to the period of Simon 
the Just, after which abstract hatdkhdthf or inde- 
pendent traditional laws, were more and more, 
taught in Mishnah form (lacking Scripture proof). 
The object of the latter was to justify practices 
and customs which had sprung up in the nation, 
and which could not he furnished with any pre- 
cedent either in the Law or in tradition. These 
later ‘ scribes ’ first found official authority in the 
Sanhedrin under Antigonus of Socho. But the 
change in the form of the haldkhdth left the edu- 
cational aim unaltered. The individual under the 
Law constantly required the scribe to explain his 
duties and interpret the bearings of the code in 
any given case. Ezra’s sopporters (Neh 8®) ‘ read 
in the book in the law of (Sod distinctly, and gave 
the sense, so that the people understood what was 
read,’ i.e., they supplied a running commentary to 
elucidate the text. This expository function was 
maintained and developed by the later scribes; 
they busied themselves with haldkhdh rather than 
with haggdddh\ ‘what the scribes say’ carried 
weight in popular esteem, not because they posed 
as authorities or claimed inspiration, but because 
they taught what they had received as the ortho- 
dox and original meaning of the Law, which had 
to be evolved from it by means of their tradition. 
Such was their regular and distinctive rdle. The 
congregational worship of the synagogues did 
something to familiarize Jews with the Law, but 
the masses required an ampler education in the 
principles and practice of their religion, and genera- 
tions of expert scribes must have thrown them- 
selves into this mission of popular instruction. 
Whether or not they took any direct part in the 
education of children,® they trained men to their 
own profession; their disciples or scholars, en- 
dowed with a retentive memory and an implicit 
deference to tradition, carried on their work and 
were proud to do them honour. The influence 
which they possessed ultimately among the people 

the network of the Law, and (thteoretically at any rate) the 
individual * drag:ged at each remove a lengthening; chain. ^ The 
irapd.Bo<n 9 TraTp<^a or Trpecrflurapwv, long before it was put into 
writing (cf, H, L. Strac^, Minleitung in d$n Tahtwitd^^ Leipssig, 
1908, p. 10 f.), claimed authority as emanating from Moses and 
regulated the practical life and worship of the devout. 

I Of. art. Synagowji. ^JQR vL 28 f. 
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and the deference which they received, may he 
illustrated from^ two sentences of their severest 
critic. ‘ The scribes and Pharisees sit on the seat 
of Moses ; so do whatever they tell you, obey 
them * (Mt 23^^*). This was spoken by Jesus to the 
people. It is not ironical. Jesus recognized the 
validity of the Law as a divine instruction for 
the people, and even the need of obeying the scribes 
in so far as their precepts and principles were true 
to the^ spirit of the Law ; what He objects to is 
the failure of the scribes to practise what they 
preached, Le, to live up to their ideal (see Ezr 7^^, 
quoted above). Again, in a different tone He 
chaiges them with using their powerful influence 
and authority to prevent people from becoming 
adherents of His cause : ‘ Woe to you jurists ! you 
have taken away the key that unlocks the door of 
knowledge ; you have not entered yourselves, and 
you have stopped those who were entering’ 
(Lk 11®2). The difference between their methods 
and those of Jesus was plain to any audience. 
When the people were impressed by the difference 
between Jesus and the scribes in teaching — ‘He 
taught them like an authority, not like the^ 
scribes ’ (Mk 1^^, Mt 7^) — the meaning is that Jesus 
showed an originality and an independence which 
were foreign to the scribes. He had a direct 
intuition of God, which made His message con- 
vincing. 

‘ His teaching is fresher and more instinct with genius than 
that of the Rabbis, of whose teachings we have records in the 
Talmud and Midrash.’ 2 

They taught with authority, but appealed strictly 
to precedent and tradition. One of the virtues of 
Johanan ben Zakkai, c.y., according to the eulogy 
in Sukhah^ 28a, is that ‘ he never uttered a word 
which he had not heard from the lips of his 
teacher.’ But Jesus did not speak in inverted 
commas. Thus, e.y., none of His parables is even 
exegetical, whereas most of the scribes’ parables 
start from an OT text. Jesus elsewhere denounced 
them for their self-righteousness, their hypocrisy, 
their ostentation, and their unscrupulousness. 

‘ Beware of the scribes ! they like to walk about 
in long robes, to get saluted in the market-places, 
to secure the front seats in the synagogues and 
the best places at banquets; they prey upon the 
property of widows and offer long’ unreal prayers ’ 
(Mk 12^"^*^). If the charge of avarice refers to 
legacies which rich widows were induced to con- 
tribute to the support of rabbinical study, the 
scribes were guilty of the same conduct as dis- 
graced the Koman clergy in Jerome’s day. The 
other charges can be illustrated from the pages of 
Josephus and of the Talmud. Paul’s only allusion 
to them (1 Co 1^®) is in an OT quotation ; it echoes 
the saying of Jesus in Mt 11^. But not all were 
degenerate. There were those among the scribal 
teachers who were not unwilling to keep an open 
mind or unable to appreciate the prophetic spirit 
of Jesus Himself (cf. Lk 10^'*, Mk 12^®^*) ; the 
scribes seem even to have furnished the primitive 
Church with some recruits (cf. Mt 13®^ 23®^j,® one 
of whom at least is known by name (Tit 3 ^® : Ttrjvav 

rhv vo}s.lk6v). 

(c) Jurisprudence, — As the Law ruled the Jewish 
community, it was naturally the scribes {vo/jlikoI) 
who took a leading place in pronouncing judgment 
upon what was permissible or unorthodox and in 

1 Matthew reads ‘ their ’ (avriav) ; he recognizes Christian 

Yp aju./i.ctT€ c?** 

2 0. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels^ London, 1909, iL 
655. 

3 The dilRculb saying in Mt 1352 j^ay perhaps be intelligible in 

the light of Is 2215', where ypa/u./aarev? (A) renders the Hebrew 
term for ‘ house-steward ’ ; taken thus, it would tally with the 
following allusion to stores, the * scribe ’ being not a man of the 
pen but a steward. The ‘ kingdom ’ probably denotes the moral 
and religious experience of Christian disciples, and the ‘ the old 
and new things ’ may refer to the order of grace in nature, as | 
exemplified in the preceding parables. i 


i helping to enforce penalties upon those who broke 
I the Law and tradition. They would exercise a 
■ strong indirect influence by their expert interpre- 
tations. They would not only discuss and decide 
I cases of easnistry, but also investigate error and 
even upon occasion sentence an offender. Their 
ranks, as well as those of the priests, supplied 
members to the supreme court of the Sanhedrin 
(g.v.) at Jernsalem, which wmuld formally ratify 
their interpretations as binding on the community. 
As responsible for the government and orthodoxy 
of the nation, they extended their jurisdiction to 
the provinces ; thus, e.y., we find that Jesus, whom 
they suspected of blasphemy and of lax intercourse 
with disreputable creatures like tax-gatherers, is 
threatened by their interference even in Galilee, 
and subs^uently is condemned by them in the 
capital. This amninistrative authority fell to the 
scribes after their allies, the Pharisees, had become 
the governing party in the land. There must 
have been Saaduceean scribes, for both Sadducees 
and Pharisees appealed to the interpretation of 
the Law, but the development of the oral tradi- 
tion and the popularity of the Pharisaic view of 
the Law gave special scope to the activity of the 
scribes, and we are not surprised to find *the 
scribes and the Pharisees’ so closely and con- 
stantly associated in antagonism to a prophet like 
Jesus. After the fall of Jerusalem this judicial 
power waned. 

‘After the last desperate struggle of the Jews for liberty 
under Hadrian, a.d. 132-135, the Scribes, no longer able to 
find a practical outlet for their influence in the guidance of the 
State, devoted themselves to systematizing and writing down the 
traditional Law in the stage which it had then reached. This 
systematization took shape in the collection which is called 
the Mishna.’i 

When the J ewish State collapsed, the scribes passed 
finally into the rabbis.^ But under Herod the 
Great and his immediate successors their judicial 
authority was in full play. Juristic influence 
attached to the scribes from an early period in 
their histoi^y* and the paramount position of the 
Pharisees increased it. To what extent it sur- 
vived the catastrophe of A.D. 70 seems uncertain, 
although the juridical activities of the scribes 
must have been restricted then ^ and less vital than 
their work at Jamnia and elsewhere on behalf of 
the TOrah. It is remarkable that the only mention ® 
of them in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 7®®-8^^)~or, at 
any rate, in an early Christian fragment which 
has become attached to the Fourth Gospel — is in 
connexion with their responsibility for public 
morals. ‘The scribes and Pharisees brought a 
woman who had been caught in the act of commit- 
ting adultery.’ They asked Jesus for His opinion 
on the offender, not because they felt uncertain 
themselves,® but in the hope of drawing from Him 
a verdict which might convict Him of unortho- 
doxy. They intervened against the disciples 
(Ac 4®) and against Stephen (Ac 6^^) in virtue of 
their judicial authority, and with this mention 
they pass out of the NT ; like the first allusion to 
them in the NT (Mt 2^), it is sufficient to emphasize 
the fact that they were not literary recluses and to 
correct the impression, suggested by their English 
title, that they were no more than religious men of 
letters. 

LiTBRATUitB. — ^The phases and functions of scribism are dis- 
cussed in all treatises on the history and religion of Judaism, 
particularly in connexion with the Pharisees (q.v.). Some of 
the older special literature is chronicled by Schiirer {GJV^ ii. 
3721). Among recent contributions the following are note- 
worffiy : W, D. Morrison, Tke Jews under Roman RulCy Lon 


1 OTJC2, p. 60. 2 Of. ERM vii, 693. 

3 See Sirach’s testimony above, | x. 

4 Of. H. P. Chajes, in RBJ xlix. [1899] 391 

5 On the ‘scribism’ attacked and exposed in the Foor® 
Gospel see E. A. Abbott, Tke Founding of the New Ktngdfm, 
Cambridge, 1917, p. 286 1 
6 Cl ERE i. 130\ 
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don, 1890, p. 273 flf. ; A. R^ville, J^susde Nazareth^ Paris, 1897, 
i. 89 f.; W. R. Smith, OTJCy lect. iii. ; O. Holtzmann, J>%e 
jiidische Schriftgelehrmm'keit zur Zeit Jbbu, Giessen, 1901 ; D. 
Eaton, in HDB iv. 420 1 ; J. D. Prince, in iv. 4321-4329 ; 
M. Seiigsohn, in Ji? xi. 123 f. ; J. W. Lightley, I/es Scribes: 
Etude sur leur origine chez les Israelites, Paris and Oahors, 
1905; H, L. Strack, in xvi. 775-779; W. Bousset, Die 
Religion des Judentums^, Berlin, 1906, p. 186 f. ; J. Mitchell, 
in DCG ii. 682-584 ; G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, London, 1908, ii. 
364 f., 386 f. ; B. Stade and A. Bertholet, Biblische Theologie 
des AT, Tubingen, 1911, ii. 335 f£. ; A, Marmorstein, Die 
Schriftgelehrten, Skotschau, 1912 ; H. Lesfitre, in Vigouroux’s 
DBv. [1912] 1536-1642 ; G. H. Box, ‘ Scribes and Sadducees in 
the New Testament,’ in Jffajp, 8th ser., xv. [1918] 401 f., xvi [1918] 

James Moffatt. 

SCRIPTURE. — See Bible, Infallibility, 
Inspiration, Revelation. 

SCYTHIANS. — I. Name. — Scythian (ZMrjs, 
derivation unknown) has meant variously (1) a 
nomad tribe inhabiting the steppes north of the 
Black Sea from about the 7th to the 1st cent. B.c. ; 
(2) this tribe with the various peoples in and round 
the^ steppe that it had subjugated ; (3) any bar- 
barian, especially a nomad, from the north-east 
quadrant of the world ; ^ (4) later geographers — 
Ptolemy — unwilling to drop the name, found 
a place for it in N. Asia, but common usage still 
connected it with the Black Sea; and (5) the 
Byzantines called new invaders like the Goths and 
Russians by the classical name of Scythians. In 
this article it will be used in (1), the narrowest 
sense. For the nomads of N. Asia the Persian 
inscriptions and Greek authors using Persian 
sources employ the term ‘ Saka,* which is possibly 
the same word as ‘Scyth.’® 

2 . Geography. — Herodotus gives two mutually 
irreconcilable descriptions of Scythia. ^ The general 
meaning is that Scythia extended from the Danube 
to the Don and inland to the edge of the forest, a 
line running E.N.E. from the Biikovina to about 
Samara. In the western half were Tyritee on the 
Dnestr, and south to north, from Olbia at the 
mouth of the Bug to the government of Kiev, 
stretched tribes called Callinidse, Alazones, Scythse 
Geor|n, Scythse Aroteres, all probably representing 
an olcier partly agricultural population and subject 
to the Royal or nomad Scyths. These ranged over 
the eastern half between the Dnepr, the Sea of 
Azo^ and the Don, and over the northern part of 
the Crimea, the southern part of which was held 
by the non-Scythian Tauri. Round the borders 
or Scythia so dehned dwelt Getae south of the 
Danuoe, Agathyrsi in Transylvania, Neuri in 
Volhynia and the government of Kiev, Androphagi 
north of Chernigov, Melanchlaeni north of Tambov, 
Budini with a trading settlement, Gclonus, on the 
middle Volga above Samara, Sauromatoe east of 
the Don, and Mieotee east of the Sea of Azov. 

3. History. — Tlie tradition of a very eaidy 
Scythian empire in Asia,^ if it has any foundation, 
probably goes back to Hittite rule. The real 
historian of the Scyths is Herodotus. He gives 
three legends as to their origin ; the first two, 
variations of the same tale, represent them as 
autochthonous and seem really to belong to a 
settle<l tribe, not to nomads ; in the third story 
the Massagetje on the Oxus and J axartes, perhaps, 
as says Aristeas, quoted by Herodotus, themselves 
impelled by Issedones and Arinias])i farther east, 
drove the Scyths out of Asia across the Araxes 
(Volga?) into Europe against the Cimmerians in 
S. Russia. These were cut in two, part driven 

1 Of our two firsti-liand authorities, Hippocrates, de Aere, 
Aquis et hods, 24-30, keeps to (1), save that he includes as 
Scyths with a difference their eastern neighhours, the 
'SatjromaUe ; Herodotus, i. 103-106, 215 f., iv. 1-144, vii. 64, 
Tftries between (1) and (2); both expressly reject (3), the 
ordinary Greek use found in the other autliors, who make but 
passinyr allusions to Scyths or wrote after their disappearance. 

2 Of. Herod, vii. 04. 8 iv. 16-20 and 99-101. 

4 Tr. Pomp, ap, Justin, i. 1, ii. 2 ff, ; l>iod. Sic. i. 66, ii, 43. 


west to join the Thracians, part forced through 
the Caucasus. The Scyths pursued these and, 
missing their way, found themselves in Media, 
which they ruled for 28 years. Then the Medes 
{q,v,) expelled them by the rising ever after com- 
memorated at the feast called Sacoea,^ and they 
returned to their own S. Russia. This story finds 
confirmation in Assyrian records.^ Asarhaddon’s 
inscriptions (680 B.C.) tell of Gimirrai, north of 
Urartu (Ararat), attacked from the north by As- 
gu-za-ai (or Is-ku-za-ai) and thus forced to invade 
the vassal state of Man and incur the enmity of 
Assyria. The latter made friends with the 
A%uzaai and used them not only to drive the 
Gimirrai west, but in the next generation against 
the Medes and apparently against Egypt, so that 

g arties of them plundered Ascalon^ and held 
lethshan, hence called Scythopolis.® Gimirrai is 
clearly the Gomer of Gn 10“** and the Cimmerii 
of Herodotus; Asguzaai= Ashkenaz (HnjyN, mis- 
written for nniyjt) and Scyth. The incursion into 
Palestine is referred to in Jeremiah (4®-6^^ ; cf. 
Ezk 38-39^®). It is, however, possible that some 
of these invaders were not true Scyths penetrat- 
ing the Caucasus, but Sacse from the east of the 
Caspian.^ 

So the Scyths returned from Media to S. Russia 
and re-established their lordship over the slaves 
whom they had left behind. We know nothing of 
their history for over a century but the tale of 
Anacharsis (c. 530 B.C.), who was so attracted by 
the life of the Greeks now established in colonies 
along the Euxine coasts that he actually journeyed 
to Greece, but on his return was slain by his kins- 
folk for being untrue to their ancestral customs. 
According to Herodotus, Darius, king of Persia, 
about 512 B.c. marched through Macedonia and 
Thrace, crossed the Danube, leaving the lonians 
with orders to guard his bridge for 60 days, and 
invaded Scythia. Enticed by the Scyths as far as 
the river Oarus (Volga?), he fcegan eight forts, but, 
leaving them unfinished, tuimed west again and 
was led round the edges of the country, through 
the lands of the border nations who had refused 
to help against the invader. Meanwhile the 
Scyths had tried to get the lonians to desert and 
destroy the bridge, but they kept it in being even 
beyond the date promised. Finally Darius, un- 
able to come up with the Scyths and running 
short of provisions, abandoned his wounded ana 
baggage and returned hastily to the bridge. 
Ctesias and Strabo make much less of the expedi- 
tion, which was probably a more or less unsuccess- 
ful demonstration meant to protect the new 
Persian conquests and magnified to exhibit the 
poor spirit of the lonians and the advantages of 
nomad warfare. In revenge the Scyths made a 
raid that reached the Thracian Chersonese, drove 
out Miltiades, and even proj)osed to Cleomenes of 
Sparta a joint invasion of Asia. During the 5th 
cent. Scythian archers were employed as police in 
Athens. They are often represented on painted 
vases, but it is hard to distinguish their equipment 
from that of Persians, Amazons, and the like. 

Shortly before the time of Herodotus Scyles, the 
Scythian king, undeterred by the fate of Ana- 
charsis, had married a Greek wife and adopted 
Greek ways. He came to a like end, and his 
successor, Octamasades, is the last of the line whom 
we can name. We have hardly any glimpses of 
Scythia during the 4th and 3rd centuries B.O. ; in 
the latter part of the 4th the Sauromatoe were 
still east of the Don or just crossing; in 179 B.C. 

1 Strabo, xi. viii. 4. ^ Herod, i. 106. 

3 Josephus, Ant xir. viii. 5. 

4 See H. Winckler, Altorimtalisehe Forschungen, Lexpziff, 
1893-3906, i. 484 ff., ‘Kimmerier, ASguz^er, Skythen'; H. IL 
Hall, The AncienA Mist of the Near Bast, London, 1918, 
pp. 496, 611. 
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Gatalus 6 ^apfidryjs (the first occurrence of this 
form usual in later Greek writers and universal 
in Latin), now clearly in Europe, joined a league 
of Pontic states.^ Long before this the Scyths’ 
centre of gravity seems to have shifted westwards ; 
their king, Atheas, defeated the Triballi on the 
lower Danube, but was himself defeated by Philip 
of Macedon (339 B.C.).® In an inscription c. 200 
B.c.^ we find the Scyths asking the men of Olbia 
for protection against the attacks of Galat<e and 
Sciri, invaders from Central Europe. In its last 
definite appearance the name Scyth is applied to 
the people of King Scilurus. Coins suggest that 
the kings of a Scytliian remnant about the Danube 
mouth regained a certain amount of power and 
that the last of them, Scilurus, became suzerain 
over Olbia and extended his dominion as far as the 
Crimea. Inscriptions show that he had a kind of 
capital at Kermenchik, near Simferopol, entered 
into close relations with the Tauri, and threatened 
the city of Chersonesus. The latter called in the 
help of Mithridates and thereby defeated Palacus, 
son of Scilurus.'^ The Scythian element in the 
kingdom of Scilurus scarcely amounted to more 
than a name ,* and, when Strabo, rejecting the 
tradition of Herodotus, makes a fresh survey of 
the north coast of the Euxine, he finds no real 
Scythians there and speaks only of various 
Sarmatian tribes. 

4 , Physical characteristics, customs, etc. — 
Hippocrates,® discussing the effect of climate upon 
human physique, describes the peculiarities of the 
Scythians, whom he finds as little like other men 
as are the Egyptians. The special points are a 
close mutual resemblance, a reddish {TvppSs) com- 
plexion, a fatness, slackness, and excess of 
humours, a look as of eunuchs, and in certain 
cases a sexual indifference that amounts to actual 
impotence. This disease was well known ; 
Herodotus ® says that it was incurred through the 
sack of the temple of Dereeto at Ascalon, but 
Hippocrates declares it to be a disease just like 
any other disease, and due to excessive riding. 
Men thus afiiicted took their place absolutely 
among the women and were called ‘Enarees.' 
He adds that all this applies only to the most 
noble and rich among the Scyths. The women, 
he says, always sit in waggons, whereas among 
the Sauromatse they ride astride and take their 
share even in war. 

Herodotus 7 gives a full account of Scythian customs ; almost 
always he has in view the nomad Scyths, hut some details seem 
to contradict their general scheme of life and are more prob- 
ably true of the agricultural Scythians near Olbia, whence 
Herodotus seems to have obtained his information. The life 
of the nomad Scyths was conditioned by the necessity of tend- 
ing their beasts ; chief of these was the horse, used for riding 
(alone of the ancients the Scyths used geldings) and also to 
supply meat and mare’s milk, kumys, cheese, butter, and 
butter-milk (rupd? and Povrvpo^ are perhaps Scythian loan- 
words), while the oxen drew the great waggons in which the 
women lived. They also ate sheep and game, but eschewed 
the pig. They used some vegetable food— grain, onions, garlic, 
and wild bulbs ; when they could get it, they drank wine, and, 
unlike the Greeks, they drank it neat. For cooking they used 
great cauldrons ; or they cooked an animal in its own skin, 
burning the bones at the same time. Of their dress he tells us 
only that they wore belts and trousers and pointed caps 
(cyrbasia). Their great weapon was the bow, with arrows and 
quiver, used from horseback ; accordingly it was not a simple 
self-bow but a rather short bow with a complicated curve 
compared to that of the north coast of the Euxine, They also 
used darts, short swords {adnaces) or daggers 
and axes (jsagaris). For defence they had shields and scale- 
armour. 


1 Polybius, XXV. ii. [xxvi. vi.] 12. 

2 Justin, ix. 2 ; Strabo, vii. iii. 18 ; he may have been king of 

the Getse, who are constantly mentioned in this region ; but 
some Scythians held the Dobrudzha, or it would not have 
gained the name of Little Scythia. « ^ ^ ^ • 

3 CIG ii. 2058 ; V. V. Latyschev, Inscr. OrcB Septent. Ponti 

EumnL Petrograd, 1885, i. 16. , . 

4 Strabo, vii. iii. 17, 18, iv. 3, 7, and a Ohersonesan inscription 
(Latyschev), i, 186, c. 106 B.c. 

6 hoc, citl 6 i. 105. 7 IV. 60-.76. 


Their political organization consisted of an over- 
king, nnder-kings, nobles, freemen, and slaves. 
The women of the Scyths themselves rode in the 
waggons and had apparently much less freedom 
than those of the other nomad peoples (Sarmatse, 
Massagetse, and the like), and among them we hear 
of Queens Tomyris, Zarinaia, Amage, and Tirgatao. 
The kings were polygamous and married foreign 
women. On his father’s death the son took over 
his wives, excepting of course his own mother. 
Tlieir warlike tactics are proverbial — retiring 
before an invader, wasting the country, cutting 
olFhis supplies, harassing his rear, enticing him by 
feigned fiiglit, and gradually exhausting him, 
while the nomads carry their supplies with them 
and are perfectly mobile. When they attack 
other countries, they leave no force.s to guard their 
own, being quite independent of their base and so 
able to concentrate all their strength upon one 
point. But, wdien Thucydides^ says that, as the 
most numerous people of the world, they could, 
united, vanquish any other nation, he exaggerates 
both their number and their power. 

5 , Religion.*-^ — The Scythians reverenced chiefly 
Tahiti ( = Hestia); next to her Papmus {=Zeus) 
with his wife Apia ( = Ge) ; after them Goetosyros 
(= Apollo), Argimpasa (= Aphrodite Urania), and 
Ares. Thamimasadas ( = Poseidon) was peculiar to 
the Koyal Scyths. They raised no statues, altars, 
or temples to their gods, except to Ares. Their 
general way of sacrificing was as follows : the 
beast, usually a horse, took his stand with his fore- 
feet tied together ; the sacrificer pulled the end of 
the rope from beiiind and brought him down then 
he called upon the god and strangled the victim. 
Ares was worshipped in the form of a sword set on 
a platform of brushwood three furlongs square, 
heaped up in each district ; besides horses and 
sheep they sacrificed to him one out of every 
hundred prisoners, pouring his blood upon the 
sword. Tlie Ares cult suggests the more settled 
tribes of W. Scythia, where masses of brushwood 
would be obtainable ; the native name is not given, 
and this points to a diflerent source. The Scythian 
pantheon tells us very little j we do not know what 
aspect of the multiform Greek deities answered to 
the Scythian, nor can we establish the true form of 
the names of the latter. 

6 , Witchcraft. — Witchcraft ® played a great part 
in Scythian life. The wizards divined with bundles 
of sticks, and the Enarees by plaiting bast. If the 
king fell sick, it was because some one had sworn 
by the royal hearth and had broken his oath, thus 
bringing down upon the king the deity ’syengeance. 
Accordingly the wizards were called in to name 
the perjurer, and he escaped with his life only if he 
could adduce two sets of wizards to declare him 
innocent. If wizards were judged to have brought 
a false accusation, they were burnt on a pyre set 
on a cart. 

The ceremony for taking oaths and swearing 
blood-brotherhood is widely spread: the parties 
mix their blood with wine in great cups, put tlierein 
a sword, arrows, an axe, and a dart, and, after 
praying long over it, drink it together. 

7 , Funeral customs.— In the case of the kings 
funeral customs ^ are very magnificent and cruel ; 
the burials take place in the land of the Gerrhi, 
near the great bend of the Dnepr, and to this region 
the king is brought, wherever he may have died. 
The body is embalmed and put on a waggon. Its 
attendants disfigure themselves and all whom they 
meet, as they bring it from tribe to tribe to the 
appointed place, where it is laid in a great square 
pit under a roof of wicker-work. They strangle 
and lay in the vacant space one of the dead man^s 

1 ii. 96. 2 Herod, iv, 69-62. 

3 Zt. 67-69. 4 Ih. 71-73. 
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concubines, his cup-hearer, cook, groom, and mes- 
senger, also horses, set by him his cups of gold 
(they make no use of silver or bronze) and fiistlings 
of all his possessions and over all they raise a great 
mound. After a year they slay 50 of his favourite 
servants, free Scyths all, and 50 horses, stuff them 
and set them in a circle round the mound. An 
ordinary Scyth when dead is carried about on a 
waggon to visit his friends, who feast the dead 
man and his attendants, until, after 40 days, he is 
laid in his grave. 

One or two other customs may be worth men- 
tion : that by which a Scyth who has slain an 
enemy in war drinks his blood and scalps him, the 
scalp being a voucher in the distribution of booty, 
and tlie making into cups of the skulls of private 
adversaries vanquished in combat before the king 
show an extreme of barbarism ; in iv. 73-75 Hero- 
dotus seems to describe three separate customs 
under one — a ceremonial purification from the taint 
of a corpse, the usual vapour- bath still popular in 
Russia, and a custom of intoxication with the 
vapour of hemp ; he adds that the women whitened 
their skin with a paste of pounded cypress, cedar, 
and frankincense, which suggests considerable 
luxury and wide commercial connexions. 

This picture of Scythian life is supplemented, 
and on the whole conlirmed, by the results of exca- 
vations made in S. Russia during the past hundred 
years. Though no tomb can be said exactly to 
correspond to the ritual described by Herodotus, 
nearly every point can be paralleled from some 
burial or other. From Podolia and the south part 
of the Kiev and Poltava governments, south to 
the Euxine and the neighbourhood of the Greek 
cities of the Crimea and east acu’oss the Dnepr and 
Don to the valley of the Kuban along the north 
slope of the Caucasus, we find groups of barrows of 
every size up to 70 ft. high and 400 ft. across. The 
best are mostly about the bend of the Dnepr, iust 
where we should seek the land of Gerrlms. The 
oldest contain skeletons coloured red and a few 
pots, but the rich contents of the greater number 
show them to be tombs of nomad people in touch 
with Assyrian, Iranian, and Greek civilization and 
dating from about the 7th cent. B.o. to the period 
of tlie great migrations. Most of them have been 
lundered, either just after their construction or 
y successive generations of tomb-robbers, but a 
few have kept their ti'easures, at any rate in part, 
to reward scientific investigation. We may take 
as an example the latest great find, made by N. I. 
Veselovski m 1912-13.^ 

The tumulus Solokha is 15 miles south of Nlcopol in the 
middle of the Gerrhus group. In the centre had been the tomb 
of a woman arrayed in all her finery (now stolen) and supplied 
with drinking-vessels, a cauldron, and a gridiron, and near by 
two horses with gold trappings. In the south-east part of the 
mound, approached by a deep sliaft and a covered way, was a 
larger chamber, containing the body of a king or chief, by him 
his sword-bearer, and another servant near the entrance. A 
little to the west was a second pit with the skeletons of five 
horses and a groom by them. Clearly the queen had died first, 
and the king had later been put into the same barrow. Other 
exanxples show that, if the king had died, his wife would have 
immediately follow^ him into the grave. The king’s grave- 
goods were wonderfully ricii : he wore a great lion-ended torque 
and five gold bracelets ; some 300 gold plaques with repouss6 
designs, ftowers, beasts, and human figures were sewn on to his 
pall ; above his head lay a bone-handled knife, a rusted sword, 
a coat of mail, a pair of greaves, a wooden cup to which gold 
lates had been naiied; by his shoulder lay a bronze Greek 
elmet ; by his right arm two iron lances and a copper mace ; 
by his leg a leather gorytua (combination quiver and bow-case) ; 
by his right hip two iron swords, one of them with a gold haft 
and a peculiar sheath. Not far from his right shoulder was a 
wonderful golden comb of the finest Greek work, adorned with 
figures of three warriors ; near by stood seven silver cups with 
men or animals in relief. In nidies in the wall of the chamber, 
among other things, were ten Greek wine-jars, three great 
cauldrons with beef and mutton bones, and another amphora, 
a colander, and. a silver-mounted drinking-horn; a special 


I See lUustraUd Lonidon Newatf Syd January, 14th February, 
1914 ; and S. Polovtsefll, in BA, 19X4, 1 104. 


hiding-place held a gorytus of repoussd silver, bearing a wonder- 
ful representation of Scythians in combat and containing 18C 
arrow-heads, and a great golden saucer with a central boss, 
animals in repouss6 all round, and an obliterated Greek inscrip- 
tion. The whole may be dated c. 300 b.c. 

The general inventory of the other great tombs 
is much the same and is dictated by the same ideas 
as the funeral rites described by Herodotus, illus- 
trating them in such details as the presence of 
wooden tabernacles over the body, the remains of 
the funeral car and the funeral feast, etc. Dis- 
crepancies are the presence of silver and bronze and 
the rarity of any kind of axe. As to their style, 
the objects found are (1) a few Assyrian and per- 
hai3S Iranian, (2) archaic Ionian, (3) native Scythic, 
(4) ‘finest’ and Hellenistic Greek. Some of the 
last are of extreme beauty, and they are important 
as being easily dated and as presenting detailed 
representations of Scythians. Women’s gear and 
things of general use are mostly of this class; 
weapons (except the goryti) and horse-trappings 
are usually of the other tl'iree. The native crafts- 
man, though utterly failing to imitate the finest 
Greek work, succeeded better with the Ionian stj^le, 
but imported into it a grotesque element recalling 
Upper Asia and Siberia, sometimes even China; 
he was vei’y fond of animals, especially reindeer, 
and beasts and birds of prey, so foreshadowing the 
beast style of the great migration period. The 
most interesting types (both known also in Siberia) 
are the cauldron and the short sword with a heart- 
shaped guard ; its sheath has a side piojection and 
a separate tip necessary for a special way of sus- 
pending it from the belt ; just such are shown upon 
bas-reliefs at Persepolis. 

8. Ethnic origin. — The Scythians and Sarrnatians 
used to be regarded as the ancestors of the Slavs ; 
these are rather to be found among their north- 
west neighbours, the Neuri, the nortliern tribes 
adjoining being probably Finns. Niebuhr, and 
after him Neumann, struck by the many detailed 
resemblances in custom, took the Scyths to be 
Mongols or Turko-Tatars. MiilJonhoil' declared 
them, on the basis of the few names and words 
preserved, to be Iranians. No doubt Iranians 
formed the great bulk of the steppe population 
before the great migrations ; this is proved by the 
foreign names in Greek inscriptions from Olbia and 
Tanais, most of which can be explained from the 
Iranian language of the Ossetes, a ^jeople now con- 
fined to the central Caucasus, bvit undoubtedly a 
remnant of the Sarrnatians.^ But it looks as if in 
the true Scyth dominant caste there was an element 
similar to the Huns, early Turks, and the like; 
this type is suggested by Hippocrates (€i5i^oi;xoet- 
S^crrarot),^ by 5th cent. Greek terra-cottas of Sacoe 
from Memphis, showing that the Mongoloid type 
was already not confined to the extreme north-east 
of Asia, and by certain representations of natives 
found in Solokha. These all have beards, but this 
feature is quickly introduced by any crossing with 
Iranian blood. If the rulers were non- Ary an, it 
would explain why many words — e.g., the god 
names — do not lend themselves to Iranian inter- 
pretation, though’ indeed no suggestions are very 
convincing. Similar customs too are mostly the 
product of similar physical conditions. Still the 
balance of the evidence inclines to the view that, 
while the steppe-population — e.g,^ the Cimmerians 
and agricultural Scythians — was preilominantly 
Iranian, the actual name Scyth belongs to a horde 
akin to the Turko-Tatars, which made great 
inroads in the 7th cent., was decadent by the 5th, 
and gave way in the 3rd to the Sarniatians with 
Iranian views of religion, of kinphip,^ and of the 
freer position of women natural among nomads. 

1 See art, Ossetic Ebligion. ® Loc, oit. (30). 

. 8 M. I. Rostovtsev, Iranimi and lonism, London, 1913. The 
author is projecting- a general account of things Scythian in 
English. 
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The substitution of the Sarmatians was a change 
of name rather than of population or general mode 
of life, and the 'Scythie’ tombs belong at least as 
much to Sarmatians as to Scyths. 

Literature. — K. Neumann, Die ELelUnen im Skyth&nJxLnde, 
Berlin, 1855 ; K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, do. 
1898-1900, iii. 101 ff. ; O. Peisker, The Cambridge Medieval 
Historg, i. [1911] 323-359 ; Imperial Archaolog'ical Commission, 
Petrograd, Antiquites dela Scythie d*E6rodoUy 1866-73, Comvte 
rendUy 1859-88 (French), 1889- (Russian), Bulletin (Russian), 
1901- ; N. P. Kondakoff, J. Tolstoi, and S. Reinach, 

AntiquiUs de la Mussie miridionaXey 3 pts., Paris, 1891-92; 
E. KT. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913. 

E. H. Minns. 

SEA, SEA-GODS. — See Water, Water- 
gods. 

SE'ADIAH. — Sdadiah b. Joseph, the most 
prominent gd6n of the Jewish academy at Sura, 
mandated a new epoch in all branches of Jewish 
learning. ^ He was born in Dila?, Upper Egypt, in 
892 and died at Sura in 942. Originally his name 

probably was Sa’id (‘^^=Fortunatus), a form 
which he uses acrostically in some of his earlier 
writings. Later he adopted the Hebrew form 
or, fuller, (=:Se*adiah; the commonly 

accepted pronunciation, Saadya, is therefore in- 
correct). He is often sumamed al-Fayyumi, f.e. 
‘of Fayyum’ (the Egyptian province near which 
Bila? is situated), for which, owing to a mistaken 
identification by Se'adiah of Fayyum with the 
Biblical Pi tom, ^ Hebrew sources, especially those 
of Karaite origin, usually substitute ha-Pitomi. 
Earlier mediaeval Hebrew authors, particularly 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, mostly refer to Se’aniah simply 
as ‘ the gddn,' without thinking it necessary to 
mention the name. 

I. Life. — Of Se’adiah’s origin and family relations 
very little is known. In some recently discovered 
documents whose authors were inimical to Sdadiah 
the claim is made that he was of non-Jewish origin, 
while he himself traces his pedigree to Shelah^ 
and to the Mishnic teacher Hanina b. Bosa.® 
None of these assertions has any historical basis. 
The truth appears to be that Se'adiah was of 
humble Jewish parentage, his father, a pious and 
learned man, deriving Ms livelihood from some 
trade. A son of Seatdiah, Bosa by name, made a 
great reputation for himself as a scholar and is 
often referred to also as gd6n. 

The circumstances of Se adiah’s youth and earlier 
education, both Jewish and secular, are likewise a 
matter of conjecture, as indeed is all our knowledge 
of the inner history of the Jews in Egypt during 
that period. It is quite certain, however, that the 
Karaites {g.v,) had settled in various parts of 
Egypt at a very early time, and that, in their 
eagerness to make converts to their cause among 
the Kabbanites, they displayed a considerable 
literary activity in the various branches of Jewish 
studies, especially Hebrew grammar, Bible exegesis, 
calendar, and theology, which in turn served as an 
incentive to the intellectual elements among the 
adherents of traditional Judaism to devote them- 
selves to the same courses of study, so as to be able 
to defend tradition with the same scientific weapons 
as their adversaries used. Se*adiah, who, as his 
subsequent career shows, was of a fearless and 
somewhat contentious character, took up the fight 
against l^a.Ta>ism while still a very young man, 
which brought upon him the wrath and persecu- 
tion of the fanatic devotees of the new creed. It 
was no doubt the persecution of the ^Caraites that 
forced Se'adiah to leave his native country in the 
year 915 and to emigrate to the East. Here we 
lose trace of him for a while, but from certain 
letters of his, written about seven years later, we 
learn that he had lived in Palestine, probably 

1 Ex lU. 2 1 Oh 421 . 8 Ibhdthy iiL 9 f. 


in the city of Tiberias, renowned as the seat of 
the Masorites. There he came in contact with 
numerous scholars, among them the famous Masor- 
ite Moses ben Asher, and a certain ’Abti Kathir 
Yahya ibn Zakariyya, who, according to the 
report of the Arabian polyhistor 'Ali al-Mas'udi 
(t 957), became Se' adiah’s teacher. This ’Abu 
Kathir, with whom al-Mas'udi had a disputation 
on several religious-philosophic questions,^ probably 
introduced Se'adiah into the field of philosophy, in 
which he was later to become the first and foremost 
exponent of mediaeval Jewry. Se'adiali’s associa- 
tion in the East with the Jewish philosopher David 
ibn Merwan al-Mukamma^ must likewise have 
influenced him in that direction. 

In the years 921-923 we find Se'adiah embroiled 
in the fierce struggle that had broken out at that 
time between the Palestinian wcm, Ben Meir, 
and the heads of the Babylonian academies, Ben 
Meir trying to wrest from the latter the supremacy 
which they held over all Jewry, especially their 
old prerogative of fixing the calendar, and to 
restore it to the Palestinian authorities. Being a 
man of great influence, Ben Meir had almost suc- 
ceeded in bringing over the communities to his 
side, and it was only through the energetic inter- 
vention of Se'adiah, who sent out circular letters 
and wrote a special work in defence of the Baby- 
lonian cause, that Ben Meir and his following met 
with a crushing defeat. In reward for this, 
Se'adiah was joined as an "alluf (chief judge, third 
in rank below the gddn) to the statt of the Sura 
academy, in which position he remained until 928. 
In that year the gaonate had become vacant through 
death, and the then exilarch, Bavid b, Zakkai, 
appointed Se'adiah to the office. It was not very 
long, however, before a bitter quarrel broke out 
between the new gddn and the exilarch on account 
of an illegal procedure by the latter in a certain 
lawsuit which was calculated to bring him great 
profit, and which Se'adiah, as an upright man, 
would not ^ countenance. The exilarch, as was 
customary in those times, excommunicated the 
gddn and appointed another man as his successor 
(c. 930). Se'adiah, by the power vested in him, 
retaliated in kind and declared Bavid b. Zakkai 
to be no longer exilarch. Babylonian J ewry was 
immediately split into two opposing factions, the 
one siding with the exilarch, the other with the 
gddn. For two years Se' adiali maintained himself 
in the office in spite of all opposition, but finally 
the exilarchal party, headed by the very wealthy 
and learned Aaron Sargada'(niKl'W), who offered a 
heavy bribe to the khalifah for Se' adiah’s deposi- 
tion, succeeded in having him definitely removed 
from the gaonate (beginning of 933). Se'adiah 
then retired into private life, devoting himself 
entirely to his scientific work (933-937). In the 
meantime the strife which divided Babylonian 
Jewry continued unabated and often degenerated 
into open fights and even street riots. Some of the 
prominent men of the Baghdad community, finding 
the situation unbearable, urged a certain Bishr b. 
Aaron, father-in-law of Sargada and a man of 
great influence, to try to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the exilarch and Se'adiah, and Bishr 
succeeded in effecting this. Se'adiah was rein- 
stated in his office (937), but held it for only five 
years. The excitement and suflering that he had 
undergone during the seven years of war with the 
exilarch had undermined his health and in 942 he 
died, as is reported, of melancholy, at the age of 
fifty, two years after the death of Bavid b. Zakkai. 

Se'adiah was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
men that medimval Jewry ever produced. His 
universal mind embraced all branches of human 
knowledge cultivated by Jews and Arabs of his 

1 Goldziher, REJ xlvii. [1903] 41. 
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time. With him begins a new epoch in the history 
and development of Jewish learning and literature. 
He was the first scientific w’riter in the fields of 
Hebrew grammar and philology, Biblical exegesis, 
and synagogal liturgy, the first systematic ex- 
pounder of Talmudic lore, and above all the 
pioneer and path-finder in the field of Jewish 
religious philosophy. His forceful personality left 
an indelible impress upon his age, and his literary 
achievements exercised a lasting influence on 
subsequent generations throughout the Middle 
Ages, even down to our own time. 

2. Works. — It is impossible here to give an 
adequate appreciation of Se'adiah’s very extensive 
life-work. Besides, most of his writings have 
come to us in fragmentary form or are known only 
from quotations in the works of later authors. 
The following is a general description of his more 
important works. Those of minor importance or 
not sufficiently known are referred to summarily. 

(a) Hebrew philology. *Agr6n, a Hebrew dictionary in 
two parts with the special view of facilitating versification, 
preceded by a rhetorical introduction in pure Biblical Hebrew, 
m which the author briefly summarizes the history of the 
Hebrew language, deplores its neglect by the Jews of his day, 
and urges them to devote themselves a^ain to its study and 
cultivation. Se'adiah wrote this work, his first production so 
far as is known, in his twentieth year (913), while yet in Egypt. 
Several years later he issued the work in an enlarged edition, 
containing also portions treating of the various themes of 
poetry, under the changed title, Kitdb al-ski'r al-ibmni (‘ Book 
on Hebrew Poetry ’), and added au Arabic introduction which is 
of great historical value. Apart from a few very short fragments 
of the book, only the two introductions, nearly complete, have 
been preserved and were published by A. Harkavy, in Stvdien 
und Mittheihingen, Berlin, 1891, v. 40-57. For numerous biblio- 
graphical and other details see H. Malter, Life and Woi'ks of 
Saadia Gaon, Philadelphia, 1919, s.v. ‘ Agron.’ 

(2) Kutuh al-Lughak (‘ Books on Language ’), a grammatical 
work in twelve parts, the oldest work known on Hebrew 

ammar, of which, however, only fragments are extant ; see 
. Bacher, Die Anfdnge der hebraischen Grammatik, Leipzig, 
1896, pp. 38-02 ; Mailer, Bibliography, i. 2. 

(3) Tafslr cd-mb'lna lafyah al-faridah (‘ Explanation of the 
Seventy Isolated Words’), In this little work, which was 

E ublished several times, the author explains on the basis of 
iter Hebrew (Mishnah) the Hebrew and Aramaic words which 
occur in the Bible only once or very rarely. The list actually 
contains the explanation of 91 words ; hence the word sab'ina 
must be a scribal error, or represents the original number, 
which was later increased by the author or others ; see Malter, 
Bibliography, i, 3. 

(6) Bible translation and exegesis. — Seadiah*s 
translation of the Bible into Arabic, accompanied 
by extensive Arabic commentaries — the first in 
the Arabic language — ushered in a new epoch in 
the history of Judaism and to some extent of 
civilization in general. For, just as the Septuagint 
had been instrumental in bringing about that blend- 
ing of Jewish and (rveek thought know as Hellen- 
ism, so did Se’adiah’s translation and interpretation 
of the Scni)tures jirepare the way for the inaugura- 
tion of the famous Spanish- Arabic period in the 
history of the Jews during which they had again 
become the mediators between the Orient and 
the Occident and themselves made original con- 
tributions to all branches of mediaeval science. 
Se’adiah’s translation became the standard Arabic 
Bible for all Arabic-speaking Jews as well as for 
the Christian scholarly world down to our time. 

The translation of the Pentateuch is contained in the Polyglot 
Bibles of Constantinople (1546), Paris (1646), and London (1657). 
In the Paris edition the Arabic text was translated into Latin 
by Gabriel Sionita, and the Hebrew characters of the editio 
primeps were transliterated into Arabic, which was the cause 
of innumerable mistakes in the text. A later edition (Jerusalem, 
1894-1901), under the title ann, Hebrew min inD (see J QR xiv. 
[1902] 684, n. 1), is based on other MSS, in the possession of 
Yemenite Jews, A critical edition with Se’adiah’s Arabic in- 
troduction appeared in Paris (1893) as the first volume of the 
CEuvrea computes de R. Saadia 6m loaef Al-FayyoUmi, edited 
by J. Derenbourg. Genesis and Exodus in a somewhat different 
recension were published by P. de Lagarde from a Leyden MS 
in his MaUriaMen zur Geachichte und Kritik dea Peniateucha^ 
Leipzig, 1807. 

Of the long commentary on the Pentateuch numerous frag- 
ments have been discovered among the Oenizah MSS within 
the last twenty-five years and were sporadically published, 


partly with English translations, by various scholars. For a 
detailed description see Malter, Bibliography, s.v. ‘ Bible.’ 

Of Se'adiah's translations of and commentaries on other 
Biblical books the following have been preserved : 

Isaiah, first poorly edited by H, E. G. Paulus, Jena, 1790-91 
(see S. Munk, Notice sur Rabbi Saadia Gaon, Paris, 1838, p. 
29 ff.). Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg edited the translation 
and the extant portions of the commentary as vol. iii. of CEuvrea 
computes, Paris, 1896 (containing also a French translation of 
the Arabic text). 

Extracts with a German translation were published 
by G. H. A. von Ewald in his Reitrage zur Geschichte der 
alteaten Auslegung, i. 9-74, 164-160. Psalms 1-20 were 
published by S. H. Margulies (Breslau, 1884); 21-41 by S. 
Lehmann (Berlin, 1901) ; 42-49, 84, 87, 88 by T. Hofmann {Die 
korachitismen Psalmen, Stuttgart, 1891) ; 60-72 by 8. Baron 
(Berlin, 1900) ; 73-89 by S. Galliner (Berlin, 1903) ; 107-124 by 
J. Z. Lauterbach (Berlin, 1903) ; 125-160 by B. Schreler (Berlin, 
1904). Thus only Pss 90-106 are still awaiting publication, which 
was announced by E. Weil. All these editions, except that of 
Hofmann, bear the title AShadia AlfajjCtmi's arabische Paalmen- 
iibersetzung, and all contain also Se'adiah's commentary on the 
respective Psalms. A double introduction to this work by 
Se'adiah was published by S. Eppenstein in Featsohnftzu Ehren 
desDr. A. Harkavy, Petrogtad, 1908, pp. 136-160 (cf. MWJ viii. 
[1881] 1-19, 61-91). 

Proverbs, translation and commentary, forming the sixth 
volume of (Fuvrea computes, edited and translated into French 
by J. Derenbourg and M. Lambert, Paris, 1894 (cf. Jonas Bondi, 
Das Sprachhuch nach Saadia, Plalle, 1888 ; B. Heller, REJ 
xxxvii. [1898] 72-85, 226-251). 

Job, translation and commentary, was first edited by J. Cohn 
(Altona, 1880) and then again with additional material and 
copious notes by W. Bacher in vol. v. of (JEuvrea computes 
(Paris. 1899), which contains also a French translation by J. and 
H. Derenbourg. 

Daniel. — The translation was edited by H. Spiegel (Saadia 
al-Fajjiimi*s arabische Danielversion, Berlin, 1906). The com- 
mentary exists in MS. Extracts from it were published by 8. 
A. Poznanski. MGWJ xlvi. [1902] 416 f.; cf. the Hebrew 
periodical Ha-Goren, ii. [1909] 9£-103. 

There appeared also translations, partly with commentaries, 
of Canticles, Ruth, and Esther (cf. A. Merx, Die Saadjanische 
Ubersetzung des Hohm Liedes, Heidelberg, 1882 ; M. Peritz, 
Ewei alte arabische uhersetzungen des Ruches RMh, Berlin, 
1900; Poznanski, MGWJ xlvi. 304-372), but they do not 
represent the original text of Se'adiah. They are later editions 
of the gddn’s works by anonymous authors who often modified 
and amplified the original wording ; for further details see 
Malter, s.v. * Five Scrolls.’ 

(c) Liturgy. — In his desire to strengthen tradi- 
tional Judaism and to further the religious life 
of the Jews in the Diaspora, Se'adiah set himself 
the task of collecting all the ancient standard 
prayers and hymns as well as the liturgical pro- 
ductions of famous synagogal poets (Yannai, 
Eleazar, ^Calir, and others) and arranging them 
systematically in a so-called Bidder or Seder 
(* Order of Prayers’) for the whole year. 

In this work, which was first discovered by Steinschneider 
(1861) in a Bodleian MS and is as vet unpublished, Se'adiah 
embodied several liturgical compositions of his own. Some of 
these, among them a lengthy didacric poem on the 618 precepts 
of the T6r&h (msD a"' nn), the so-called 'azh&rdth (‘ exhorta- 
tions ’) on the same subject, and two highly poetical Hebrew 
(bakkdshethy, were published in J, Rosenberg’s J^ob^^, 
Berlin, 1866 ; cf. also (Euvres computes, ix. [Paris, 1897] 67-69 ; 
J. Bondi, Der Siddur des R. Saadia Gaon, Frankfort a. M., 1904. 
A considerable number of liturgical compositions by Se'adiah 
were incorporated in the various rituals still in use in the 
synagogues. Some, more recently discovered, appeared in 
periodicals and other publications. For a detailed enumeration 
and description see Malter, s.v. * Liturgy.’ Here is to be 
mentioned only Se'adiah ’s ‘ Poem on the Number of Letters ’ in 
the Bible, which was repeatedly published and commented 
upon, by Buxtorf the Elder in his Tiberias, Basel, 1620, p. 
183 ff., and C. D. Ginsburg, in The Masoreth ha-Masoreth of 
Elias Levita, London, 1867, pp. 271-278, and especially by J. 
Derenbourg in Mamuel du Leoteur, Paris, 1871, pp. 139, 235 ff. 

(d) Haldkhd. — Se'adiah’s work in this specifi- 
cally Jewish field of learning was of the greatest 
importance, setting an example to future genera- 
tions in the scientific and systematic treatment 
of the vast Talmudic material. Unfortunately 
most of his writings in this line have been lost, 
only three having been preserved, as it appears, in 
a complete form, while the others exist only in 
small fragments or are known from extracts and 
quotations in the works of later authors. So far 
as can be seen from the existing material, Se'adiah’a 
Halakhic writings were divided into three classes : 
(1) methodology, (2) interpretation, and (3) codi- 
fication of the Talmud. 
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(1) Of the works belong’ing’ to the first class we possess only 

the Hebrew translation of the originally Arabic Interpretation 
of the Thirteen Hermeneutic Rules (nilD f" mil), published 
first by S. Schechter in the periodical IT'S, iv. [Vienna, 

1885] 235-244 and re-edited by J. Muller in (Euvr&s complUeSy 

74-S3. Another methodological work, Introduction to the 
Talmudy no longer exists ; cf. L. Ginzberg, Geoniea, i. 163. 

(2) None of the works of the second class (commentaries on 
the Mishnah and various tractates of the Talmud) has been 
P^sserved, with the exception of a very short Commentary on 
the Tractate Berdhdth, containing merely lexical notes. It was 
e^ted from a Genizah MS by S. A. Wertheimer, Jerusalem, 
1908 ; cf. Ginzberg, p. 164. 

(3) About a dozen treatises representing the third group of 

Se adiah’s Talmudic writings are known by name, but only the 
Treatise on Inheritance has come down to us, 

edited by J. Muller (GSwwes complUeSy ix. 1-53). The treatise 
is preceded by a philosophic introduction. Of some of the other 
treatises fragments have come to light— e.g., On Testimonies 
and Contracts, On Usury (H. Hirschfeld, JQR xvi. [1904] 294, 
xviii. [1906] 119 f.), etc. Mention must also be made of Se'adiah’s 
Respoma (decisions in legal and religious questions), about 50 
of which were published by J. Muller, pp. 87-142 : cf. Malter, 
s.v. ‘ Halakah ’ D. 

(e) Calendar and chronology, — The question of i 
calendar was the subject of perpetual controversy i 
between J^araites and Kabbanites, and Se'adiah 
as the chief exponent of the latter has repeatedly 
treated of the matter in his polemical writings 
(see below) as well as in monographs, of which, 
however, only fragments have been preserved.^ 

A treatise on chronology under the title Kitah al-Ta^rih was 

g ublished by A. Neubauer in Mediceml Jewish Chronicles, 
xford, 1887-95, ii. 89-110; cf. W. Bacher, RRJ xxxii. [1896] 
140 ff., xlix. [1904] 298 ff.; A. Marx, REJ Iviii. [1909] 299 f. 
Two other treatises are known only by the titles ; cf. Malter, 
S.v. ‘Chronology.* 

(/) Philosophy. — Se'adiah dealt with special 
problems of philosophy in nearly all his extant 
works, particularly in his commentaries on various 
books of the Bible. Here we are concerned, how- 
ever, only with two of his works which represent 
his religious philosophic system as a whole. 

(1) Tafsir Kitdb al-mabadi (‘ Commentary on the Book of 
Creation *), so far as known the first scientific attempt to unravel 
the mysteries of this obscure Hebrew treatise, called Sefcr 
Ife^trah, which the popular belief ascribed to the patriarch 
Abraham. In a lengthy introduction Se‘adiah gives a historical 
account of the various theories of Greek thmkers as to the 
origin of the universe. The theory of the Sefer Y^s^rah he 
identifies with that of Pythagoras, from which it differs only in 
so far as, in addition to the ten numerals of the latter, it 
postulates also the 22 letters of the Hebrew alphabet as the 
origin and essence of creation. Se'adiah devotes much space 
to the elucidation of this fantastic theory, which he endeavours 
to harmonize with the teachings of Judaism. He does not, 
however, subscribe to the views of the Sefer Ye^trah, accepting 
instead that of the T&rlZh, which teaches a creatio ex mhilo. 
Very interesting is Se'adiah’s interpretation of the fourth 
chapter of the book, according to which the first thing that 
God created was a certain pneumatic substance, which differed 
from the visible air that surrounds us by its greater tenuity and 
by its sublimity. This pneumatic substance, or ether, which 
he probably adopted from the Stoics, pervades all existence, 
even the interior of the most solid bodies. It is through the 
medium of this sublimated air that God is omnipresent. Figur- 
atively speaking, this air is ‘the throne of God’s Majesty,’ the 
agency of the divine spirit that animates and sustains all 
creation. Scripture designates it by the term kcibdd—* glory,* 
as it is said (Is 6^) : ‘The whole earth is full of his glory.’ By 
means of it the word of God is communicated to the prophets. 
The Rabbis of the Talmud coined for it the term sheklndh 

The Arabic text of the commentary was edited with a French 
translation by M. Lambert, Commentaire sur le SSfer Yesira, 
Pans, 1891. A Hebrew translation by an author of the 12th 
cent, exists in MS only. Portions of another translation are 
embodied in the Goinmentary on the Sefer Ye§irah by Judah b. 
Barzillai of Barcelona (1135), ed. S. Halberstam, Berlin, 1885 ; 
cf. Malter, s.v, 

(2) Kitab al-Amdndt wal-rtikdddt, in the Hebrew trans- 
lation of Judah Ibn Tibbon (1186), Sefer ha-Bmundth we-ha- 
DedthCBook of Philosophic Doctrines and Religious Beliefs’), 
Se'adiah’s most important philosophic work, written in Baghdad 
during the time of his seclusion (about 933). The Arabic text 
was published for the first time by S. Landauer (Leyden, 1880), 
while the Hebrew translation is accessible in seven editions 
(ed pr. Constantinople, 1562), some of them with commentaries. 
J. Furst translated the Hebrew text, with the exception of the 
last chapter, into German (Leipzig, 1845). Parts of the Arabic 
text were translated into German by P. Bloch ( Vom Glauben 
und Wissen, Munich, 1879, containing the introduction and 

1 See Malter, JQR, new ser., iii. [1912-13] 600-509 ; cf. art. 
Calendar (Jewish). 


the first chapter) and W. Engelkemper (Die religionspkUo^ 
sophische Lehre Saadja Goons, etc., Miinster, 1903, third 
chapter). An older Hebrew translation, usually called ‘The 
Paraphrase,’ with a very peculiar terminology, is as yet 
unpublished. This translation was the basis of Bereehiah ha- 
Nakdan (c. end of 12th cent.), who epitomized the whole work 
in two separate volumes, which were edited with an English 
translation by H. Gollancz under the title The Ethical Treatises 
of Rerachy a, London, 1902. 

One of the main features of this great work of Se'adiah is its 
fundamental theory that philosophy and religion not only do 
not contradict each other, but actually support and supplement 
each other in the propagation of truth. For reason and 
religion sprang from the same divine source, and neither there- 
fore can teach anything that is incompatible with the teachings 
of the other. With this theory as a basis, Se'adiah sets out to 
examine the various philosophic doctrines which seem to be at 
variance with the teacliiugs of the Mosaic religion and en- 
deavours to prove that the supposed antagonism is due either 
to fallacious reasoning or to a misinterpretation of the religious 
documents. In a long introduction he discusses the sources 
from which all human knowledge is derived and then divides 
his book into ten sections, in which the following problems are 
dealt with : 

(1) The creation of the world. Four proofs are adduced for 
the creatio ex nihilo, while twelve contrary theories by various 
Greek and Muhammadan thinkers are refuted with much 
detail. 

(2) Having demonstrated the necessity of presupposing the 
existence of God as a Creator, Se'adiah proceeds to a discussion 
of God’s unity and uniqueness, as well as the other divine 
attributes. In this connexion he refutes the Christian dogma 
of the Trinity as a misinterpretation of the three attributes of 
life, power, and knowledge. 

(3) The purpose of creation was to make all created beings 
happy. As a means to the attainment of happiness, the divine 
commandments of the Holy Scriptures were revealed to man. 
The necessity and reliability of prophecy are defended against 
the contrary views of a Hindu sect (Brahmans), likewise the 
authority of the Biblical law against the contentions of Christian 
and Muhammadan theologians that it was abrogated. 

(4) The question of free will is here minutely discussed. Man 
is a free agent, hence responsible for all his actions. Se'adiah 
tries to reconcile this view with the omnii^otence and omni- 
science of God. Numerous passages of the Bible are interpreted 
in the light of this theory. 

(5) Men are now divided into ten classes according to their 
religious and moral bearing in life. Special effort is made to 
vindicate the idea of God’s justice, seeing that the righteous 
often suffer, while the wicked prosper (theodicy). 

(6) This section contains Se'adiah’s system of psychology. 
Six theories of Greek philosophers regarding the essence of the 
human soul are discussed. Against these, the author presents 
his own theory, that the soul is a separate entity created by 
God at the moment when the body, its habitat, is about to 
enter this world. He thus denies the pre-existence of the 
soul. He further investigates the mutual relation of soul and 
body, defends the idea of the immortality of the former, 
discusses the phenomenon of death and the state of the soul 
after death, and finally refutes the theory of transmigration of 
the soul. 

(7) In this section Se'adiah tries to prove the possibility of 
the resurrection of the dead from the point of view of nature, 
reason, and the Bible- The closing portion contains the 
answers to ten questions that have a special bearing on the 
doctrine of resurrection. l 

(8) Here the author takes up the Jewish doctrine of Israel’s 
ultimate redemption by the promised Messiah, proving it from 
Bible and Talmud. He argues against those who claimed that 
the Messianic prophecies were fulfilled during the time of the 
Second Temple and also against the Ohristian doctrine of the 
Messiah. 

(9) On reward and punishment in the future world. Se'adiah 
proves from reason, Bible, and Talmud that all inequalities will 
be adjusted in the world to come and then devotes much space 
to the discussion of thirteen eschatological questions. 

(lU) The tenth section represents Se'adiah 's system of ethics. 
He describes thirteen different theories regarding the course 
which one should choose for oneself in life and shows that any 
of these theories, if applied dogmatically and one-siderlly, is 
bound to prove harmful. Man should live in accordance with 
his natural inclinations, but keep them under strict control and 
surveillance, carrying out all functions of life in the proper time 
and place and refraining therefrom ivhen reason so demands. 

(g) Polemic works . — (1) Kitdb al-Radd'ald 'Andn, ‘ Refutation 
of ‘Anari,’ the founder of Karaism (760), written in 915. The 
book is known only from quotations ; see Poznanski, J QR x. 
[1898] 240 ff. 

(2) Kitdb al-Tamytz, ‘ Book of Distinction,’ probably Se'adiah’s 
most important and most voluminous polemical work, written in 
926 and directed against schismatic teachings of the Karaites. 
Several fragments were published by S, Schechter, Saadyana, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 30-34; and H. Hirschfeld, JQR xvi 
98 ff. ; cf. also Poznanski, JQR x. 246-251, 262-274. 

1 The seventh section exists in two entirely different recen- 
sions, the one of which is contained in the edition of Landauer 
(see above), while the other, on w’’hich is based also Ibn Tibbon’s 
Hebrew translation, was edited from another MS by W. Bacher, 
in the Festschrift zum achtzfgsten Geburtstage M. Stein- 
schneidePs, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 98-112, 
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(3) Kitdh al-Radd *ald Ihn Sdlgawaihi, ‘ Refutation of Ibn 
Si^awaihi,’ of which several fragments have come to light ; see 
JQR xiii. [1901] 656-66^ xvi. 100, 112 ; Poznahski, The Karaite 
Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, London, 1908, pp. 4-8. 

(4) Kitab al-Radd 'aid al-Muta1}.amil, ‘ Refutation of an Over- 

bearing Aggressor,' perhaps the same Ibn S^lcawaihi. A frag- 
ment was published by Hirsohfeld, Jt^R xviii. llS-119; cf. 
Poznahski, JQR X. 264 f. , . , ^ 

(6) Kitab al-Radd 'aid Hayawaihi (vulgo Hivn) al-BalQ-h 
‘Refutation of Hiwi of Balkh.’ A considerable portion of the 
book, written in Hebrew rhyme, was recently published by I. 
Davidson under the title Saadia’s Polemic against Biwi Al- 
Balkhi, New York, 1915, to which edition the reader is here 
referred for further details. 

(6) Refer ha-Gdlui, an apologetic work written in Biblical 
Hebrew and directed against David b. Zakkai and his party. 
About three years later Se'adiah added an Arabic translation of 
and commentary on the Hebrew text and wrote an Arabic 
introduction in which he sketched the contents of the work. 
The introduction, in which verses from the original book of 
Sirach are quoted, and of which only a few lines are missing at 
the beginning, was published by Harkavy in Studien und 
Mittheilungen, v. 160-181. Part of the same introduction was 
published from another MS with an English translation by H. 
Malter, J QR, new ser., hi. [1912-13] 487-499. Several fragments 
of the work itself, both Hebrew and Arabic, appeared in various 
periodicals ; see, for the bibliography, Malter, Life and Works 
of Suadia, s.v. 

Litkrature. — B esides works mentioned in the body of the 
article, the following may be referred to : 

i. BlOGJUPIimS IN GE^/EBAL.—W. Bacher, JE x. 679-686; 
S. Bernfeld, JR. Sa'adyah Gaon (Hebrew), Cracow, 1898 ; W. 
Engelkemper, JDe Saadice Gaonis vita, etc., Munster, 1897 ; S. 
Eppenstein, Beitrdge zur Gesch. und Literatur im geonaischen 
Zeitalter, Berlin, 1913, pp. 66-148 ; M. Friedlander, ‘Life and 
Works of Saadia,' JQR v. [1893] 177-199 ; A. Geiger, Wissen^ 
schaftl. Zeitschr. fUr jud. Theologie, v. [1844] 267 ff. ; M. Joel, 
‘SaadiaSj'in his Beitrdge zur Gesch. der Philosophic, Breslau, 
1876, Anhang, pp. 34-44 ; D. Kohn, Toledot R. Sa'adyah Gaon 
(Hebrew), (jracow, 1891; S, J. L. Rapoport, ‘Toledot R. 
Sa'adyah Gaon,' in Bikkuri ha-Jttim, ix. [1828] 20-37 ; M. 
Steinschneider, Cat. Lib. Heb. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
Berlin, 1852-60, cols. 2166-2224, Me arah. Literatur der Juden^ 
Frankfort, 1902, pp. 47-69 ; T. Tal, in Lezingen gehouden in 
de Vereeniging voor Joodsche Letterkunde en Geschiedenis, The 
Hague, 1887, im. 1-66 ; S. A. Taubeles, Saadia Gasm, Halle, 
1888 ; I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dor^shaw, iv. [Vienna, 1887] 
chs. 14-16. 

h. LimfUlSTlOS AKD EXEOESIS.-^'W. Bacher, Abrahayn Ibn 
EsrWs Einleitung zu seinem Pentateuchcornmentar, Vienna, 
1876, Leben und Werke des Abulwalid, Leipzig, 1885, p. 93flf., 
Die Bibelexegese der judischen ReligionsphUusophen des Mittel- 
alters vor Maimuni, Strassburg, 1892, pp. 1-44, and in Winter 
and Wdnsche, Die jildisdie Litteratur, Berlin, 1897, ii. 138 ff., 
243 ff.; L. Bodenheimer, ‘Das Paraphrastische der arabischen 
Ubersetzung des Siuidia,’ in Monatsschrift, iv. [1854] 23-33 ; L. 
Dukes, in Ewald and Duke.s, Beitrdge zur Gesch. der dltesten 
Auslegung und Spraeherkldrwng des A T, Stuttgart, 1844, h. 
6-115 ; A. Schmiedl, ‘ Randbeinerkungen zu Suadia's Penta- 
teuchlibcrsetzang,’ in MGWJ xlv. [1901] 124 ff. (cf, p. 6651), 
xlvi. [1902] 84lf. ; M, Wolf, ‘Zur Charaktcrislik der Bibel- 
exegese Saadia Alfajami’s,’ in ZATW iv. [1884] 226, v, [1885] 16. 

hi. LrrUHOr.^B. Brody, JQR, new ser., ih. [1912-13] 83-99 
(cf. p, 119 f.); L. Dukes, Zur Kmiitniss der neukebrdisehen 
religibsen Poesie, Frankfort, 1842, p. 53 f. ; I. Elbogen, Studim 
zur Gesch. des nidischen Gottesaienstes, Berlin, 1907, pp. 83, 
122 ff., Der jiiduche Gottesdienst, etc., Leipzig, 1913, pp. 294, 
321-326 , 361, 804 ; A. Kohut, Die Ilosolmnot des Gaon R. 
Saadia, Breslau, 1893; L. Eandshiith, 'AmmudB ha-'Almidh, 
Berlin, 1867-62, i. 286-299 ; S. D. Luzzatto, Litteraturblatt des 
Orient Leipzig, 185J, p. 3871; A. Neiibauer, in Ben 
Ohananja, vi, [1868] 662 ff., in Semitic Studies in Memory of A. 
Kohut, Berlin, 1897, pp. $88-396; N, Steinschneider, Der 
Siddur des Saadia Gaon, do. 1866, Cat. BodL, cols. 2203-2217 ; 
L. Znnz, fMeraturgesoh. der sy7mgogalm Poesie, Berlin, 1866, 
pp. 03-98. 

iv. BalIkhI.—~Z. Frankel, Entumrf einer Gesch. der 
Literatur der nacMalmudimhm Responsen, Breslau, 1865, p. 
81 ff.; E. Ginzberg, Geoniea, New York, 1909, i. 162-167; 
J. Muller, introd. to voL ix. of the CEuvres complUes de 
R. Saadia, Paris, 1897. 

V. CALENDAR AND POLEMICS.^}. H. Bornstein, 31 np^no 
'VRU f3l pKi nnpo, Warsaw, 1904 ; A. Epstein, REJ xlii. 
[1901] 179-210, xliv. [1902] 220-236 ; cf. also JQR viii. [1890] 684- 
691, xii. [1900] 502-564, 703-705 ; ExpT xi. [1899-1900] 454-458, 
6211, 66$; JQR, new ser., hi. [1912-13] 600-609, v. [1914-15J 
548-557. 

vi. PmtOROPST.^S. Bernfeld, DM*?** npi, Warsaw, 1897, 
pp. 113-134; M. Eisler, Vorlesunaen iiber die jUdischen Philo- 
sophen desMittelalters, Vienna, 1870-83, ii. 1-43 ; J. Guttraann, 
Die ReligionsphUosophie dm Saadia, Gdttingen, 1882; S. 
Horovitz, Die Psychologic bei den jUdischen Kelit/ioMphilo- 
sophen des Mittelaiters, i, * Von Saadia bis Maimuni,' Breslau, 
1898 ; I. Husik, A Hist, of Medicmal Jewish Philosophy, New 
York and London, 1916, pp. 23-47 ; D. Kaufmann, Gmch. der 
AttrihuUnlehre, Gotha, 1877, pp. 1-90; H. Malter, nipin 
mno3, etc., in the Hebrew monthly xxvi. [Odessa, 

1912] 128-137; P. J. MhRer, De Godsleer der Middleeuwsche 
Joden, Groningen, 1898, pp. 69^9; S. Munk, MManges de 


philosophic wive et arabe, Paris, 1867-69, ii. 477 ff. ; D. 
Neumark, Gesch. der judischen Philosophic des Mittelaiters, 
Berlin, 1907-13, i. 429-469, 636-651 ; D. Rau, ‘Die Ethik R. 
Saadjas,’ in MGWJ Iv. [1911] 386-399, 613-530, 713-728, Ivi. 
[1912J 66-79, 181-198 (incomplete) ; M. Schreiner, Der Kaldm 
in der judischen Literatur, Berlin, 1895, pp. 5-22 ; A. Schmiedl, 
Studien iiber jildische insonders judmh-arabische Religions- 
philosophic, Vienna, 1869, pp. 100-103, 134-138, 172-176, 223-226, 

252 f. Henry Malter. 

SEAL AMULETS.— See Scarabs. 
SECESSION.— See Presbyterianism. 

SECOND ADVENT.— See Parousia. 

SECOND ADVENTISM. — This article will 
sketch the history of speculation about the return 
of Christ. Belief in His return has long been a 
widely accepted Christian tenet, but there have 
been many ditferent opinions as to the time and 
manner of His appearing. These varying views 
fall into two main classes. One type of thinking 
regards the Second Advent primarily as a spirituM 
experience already realized through the descent of 
the Holy Spirit upon the disciples after the resur- 
rection of Jesus — a ‘return’ repeated in the ex- 
perience of succes.sive generations of Christians. 
This interpretation is frequentljr supplemented by 
belief in a visible coming of Christ at an indefinite 
historical moment in the far distant future, after 
the gospel by its transforming power has gradually 
brought the world to a state of millennial perfec- 
tion. The second type of opinion insists that the 
roinised return of Christ has not yet taken place, 
ut may be momentarily expected. In the mean- 
time the world constantly deteriorates. Only by 
Christ’s literal coming can the miUennium be 
established and righteousness made to prevail 
upon the earth. The latter opinion is commonly 
designated pre - millenarianism and the former 
post - millenarianism. Since for pre-millenarians 
Christ’s return is as yet in no sense realized, but 
is an imminent event greatly to be desired, they 
have usually been much more diligent than post- 
millenarians in their ettbrts to determine the 
date and manner of the Second Advent. It is 
mainly with pre-millennial teachings that we are 
here concerned. 

I. Jewish antecedents. — Contemporary Judaism 
furnished a point of departure for early Christian 
belief in the return oi Christ. Even the older 
prophets had announced the coming of a da^^ when 
Jahweh would catastrophically intervene in the 
affairs of the world, much as the Christians of NT 
times depicted the imminent advent of their Lord 
Jesus Christ. But this type of imagery was 
developed most fully in the apocalyptic literature 
of later Judaism, whence it passed over into 
Christianity. Dn 7^®*- seems to have been a par- 
ticularly influential passage : ‘ 1 saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds of 
heaven one like unto a son of man. . . . And 
there was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, and lan- 
guages should serve him.’ Other apocalyptic 
writers revelled in descriptions of divine inter- 
vention when either God Himself or His heavenly 
Messiah would visibly appear descending from 
heaven to earth to inaugurate a new regime. 
This event was to be foreshadowed by a series of 
terrifying phenomena. Fearful wars would drench 
the world in blood, the heavens and the earth 
would be shaken, and the light would fail from 
sun, moon, and stars. Besurrection of the dead, 
the execution of judgment, and the inauguration 
of a new world were to occur in connexion with 
the advent of God or of His Messiah. Certain 
apocalyptists inserted an interregnum of bliss— 
sometimes 400 years, sometimes a millennium — 
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between the end of the present world and the final interest in the Second Advent, which is expected 
establishment of the new heaven and the new to occur during tiie lifetime of personal disciples 
earth. Occasionally attempts were made to fix of Jesus (Mk 9^ 1#^ ^It 16^^ 26^, Lk 9^ 2*2®®}. 
the date of the end, earlier estimates beinir revised Jesus is thouiTht to have had in mind His own 


from time to time in the light of subsequent 
events. Other seers were less confident of their 
ability to forecast exactly the hour of coming 
disaster, since this knowledge was not permitted 
to mortals, but in the signs of their oto times 
they found ample evidence of the imminence of the 
event. ^ 

2. Jesus on His return, — Jesus was baptized by 
John after hearing him announce the imminence 
of the judgment (Mt Lk 3^“®). Appai*ently 
the Bapti-t shared in the apocalyptic thinking of 
contempoiary Judaism and awaited expectantly 
the impending catastrophe that was to end the old 
order and establish tlie new. But whether Jesus 
was so heartily in sympatiiy with this view that 
He predicted His own early return from heaven in 
apocalyptic fashion is still a debated question. 
One school of interpreters stoutly maintains that 
the Gospels correctly represent Jesus as teaching 
that He would return while men of His own 
generation were still alive (Mk 9^).^ Other inter- 
preters are of the opinion that Jesus did not 
announce His early return in apocalyptic fashion, 
but that the prominence of this idea in the Gospels 
is due to the work of the disciples, who consoled 
themselves with this faith after Jesus’ death.^ 
While Jesus did not predict His own coming, He 
may on this interpretation have entertained current 
Jewish apocalyptic nopes and have expected an 
early intervention ot God to inaugurate a new 
heavenly regime upon earth. A third view, more 
in accordance with popular opinion, is that Jesus, 
in speaking of His early return, used the apoca- 
lyptic phraseology of His time, but attached to 
it a deeper and more spiritual meaning. He was 
to return in spiritual power, and the new kingdom 
on earth was to be established by a gradual 
process of growth begun during His owm career 
and continued by successive generations of His 
disciples working under the direction of His spirit. 

3. NT teaching.—BeUef in the Second Coming 
was popular among the Christians whose opinions 
are preserved in the NT. An expectation of 
Christ’s early return in glory is frequently ex- 
pressed in the Epistles of Paul. The Thessalonians 
are admonished to prepare for the approaching 
end of the age, waiting for the Son of God from 
heaven (I Th 2 '® 3^® 418 - 18 ). The present age is 
to end in a terrible outbreak of lawlessness to be 
followed by the coming of the Lord (2 Th 

The Corinthians are advised to delay their litiga- 
tions, awaiting the judgment i)resently to be 
inaugurated by Jesus when He returns. Since 
the time is short, it is unwise for them to become 
involved in family relationships such as marriage 
and the care of children. Within their own life- 
time Christ will appear, the dead will he raised, 
iudgment will be enacted, and the new age will be 
established (1 Co P*- 16‘^=^). This 

glorious day is at hand, and wise Christians will hold 
themselves in readiness for the imminent advent 
of the Lord (Ho 13^® 1#®, Ph 1®* 4®, 1 Th ^), 

The Synoptic Gospels and Acts show a similar 

1 Fora more extended statement of Jewish opinion on this 
subject seeE. H. Charles,^ CHtical Hut. of the Doctrine 0 / 
a Puture London and New York, 1913, chs. ; 

S J Case, The MillenniaZ Eope^ pp. 80-98; P. Volz, Judieche 
Esehatologie von Dwtiiel bis AMba, Tubingen, 1903 ; Schurer, 
GJV^, Leipzig, 1902-11, ii. 679-651. „ r. 1 

^ E g W. Sanday, The Life of Christ in Recent Research^ 
Oxford * 1907 ; E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah^ 
Edinburgh and New York, 1911 ; A. Loisy, J^sus et la tradition 
ivangilique, Paris, 1910; A. Sohweitzer, Gesch. der Leben-Jesu- 
Eorsehung, Tubingen, 1918. . . . - « ^ 

3 So, notably, W. Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimms tn den 
Eva/ngelien^ Gottingen, 1901. 


return when He spoke about the destruction of 
the Temple (Mk 13®-®^, Mt 24-'-®®, Lk 21®-®®). The 
agonies experienced in the Jewish revolt of A.D. 
66-70, which resulted in the destruction of the 
Temple, were interpreted as signs of tlie approach- 
ing end. Very soon after this disaster the Son of 
Man would appear with His angelic host to estab- 
lish His kingdom upon eartii. In the meantime 
certain preliminaries had to be completed, such as 
preaching the gospel to all the peoples living 
around the Mediterranean (Mk and the 

exact date of tiie end could not be known by 
mortals, but in Mark’s opinion it was so near that 
the men of that generation ought to be living in 
constant readiness for its coming (13®®’®’). Simi- 
larly, Acts opens with the announcement that the 
disciples shall see Jesus return in like manner as 
they beheld Him going into heaven (B^). Peter 
interprets the Pentecostal endowment of the 
Christians as a fulhlment of OT prophecies of the 
last times (2^^-^^), and on still another occasion he 
admonishes his hearers to repent in preparation 
for the advent of Christ (3^®-^^). 

In Kevelation the Second Coming is vividly 
portrayed. ‘ Behold he cometli with the clouds ; 
and every eye shall see him ’ is the persecuted 
Christiana consoling hope (1^). The things seen by 
John will ‘ shortly come to pass ’ and Christ will 
‘come quickly’ (22®^*^^*^). The trials through 
which Christians are passing in John’s own day 
are regarded as signs presaging the final period of 
distress to precede Christ’s advent. He will come 
riding upon a white charger and accoutred with 
heavenly armour. The armies of heaven are to 
accompany Him, but the sharp sword that pro- 
ceedeth out of His mouth will itself be sufficiently 
deadly to strike down all His enemies. The 
nations of the earth will fall in the terrific carnage 
to take place at Christ’s coming (19^^"=^^). At this 
point John introduces a Jew'ish idea not explicitly 
mentioned in any other NT book. After His 
triumph Christ sets up an interregnum upon earth, 
dwelling with the martyred saints for 1000 years 
before the final judgment is staged and the New 
Jerusalem established. The actual date of the 
expected advent is vaguely indicated by John^ in 
his apparent reference to the imperial succession 
between his own day and the end of the present 
age (17^^^'^^). After the death of the present 
emperor his immediate successor will rule for ‘a 
little while’ before the final imperial ‘beast’ 
appears who holds dominion until overthrown by 
Christ. If, as seems probable, John was writing 
in the nineties under Domitian, he doubtless ex- 
pected the Second Advent to occur not later than 
the second decade of the 2nd century. 

Other parts of the NT also entertain the hope 
of Christ’s coming. Readers of James are admon- 
ished to await patiently the advent of the Lord 
which ‘is at hand,’ and the judge ‘ standeth before 
the doors’ (5'^'®). The author of Hebrews expects 
Christ to appear a second time to them that wait 
for Him to complete their salvation, and even as 
he writes the day seems to be ‘ drawing nigh ’ (9®® 
10®®). In 1 Peter Christians are encouraged to 
suffer persecution, confident in the belief that the 
end of the present world is near. Suddenly Christ 
will appear, coming upon the clouds to destroy 
sinners and receive the faithful in His new kingdom 
( 13-7 47 . i 2 f. i 7 f. Against sceptics who are losing 
faith in the Second Advent 2 Peter urges that 
delay is no sufficient ground for doubt, since with 
the Lord a thousand years are hut as a single day 
(3i'«). 
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The Gospel of John treats the Second Coming in 
a unique way. The idea rai'ely occurs. There is 
one reference to an hour when all that are in the 
tombs shall hear the voice of Jesus and come forth 
to judgment (5^^^*); this is not the dominant 
teaching of the book. Elsewhere the return of 
Jesus is thoroughly spiritualized. He Avill ‘come 
again’ to receive His own at death, but not to 
introduce an apocalyptic kingdom upon earth 
(14‘-^^*)- Tim kingdom He establishes is one of 
‘ truth ’ (18^^), which is already inaugurated through 
His work upon earth. Those who hear His words 
and believe thereby acquire eternal life immedi- 
ately, and those who reject incur, by that very act, 
a present and final judgment (5®^*-). Jesus indeed 
returns to earth after His death, but His return is 
a spiritual act aflecting the personal religious 
living of successive genei*ations of disciples and is 
not to mark a cataclysmic reversal of the present 
order of existence. 

4, Early patristic opinion. — Throughout the 
2nd and 3rd centuries many Christians continued 
to cherish the hope of an early visible return of 
their Lord. They not only reproduced the first 
disciples’ vivid expectation of His early advent, 
but they frequently dwelt upon the idea of His 
millennial rule as depicted in Revelation. The 
Didache warns its readers to watch lest they be 
taken unawares by the Lord’s sudden coming, 
which is to occur in truly apocalyptic fashion.^ 
Hegesippiis reported that Jesiis’ brt)ther, James, 
just before the latter’s execution, declared that 
Jesus was about to come upon the clouds of heaven, 
and the grandchildren or Jude also defined the 
Messianic kingdom in similar ajx>calyptic imagery.^ 
Both Ignatius and Polycarp believed themselves 
to be living in the last times when Christ would 
suddenly appear to execute judgment upon the 
Christians’ persecutors and to reward the faithful.^ 
The so-called EpistU of Barnabas represents the 
last day as at hand, wh'eri the i)resent world along 
with the evil one shall be destroyed by the i*e turn- 
ing Lord. Almost 6UOO years are thought to have 
elapsed since creation, tlie.se years corresponding 
to the six days of creation week. The seventh 
day of 1000 years is about to begin with the 
Second Advent.'^ Papias also looked for a return 
of the Lord, when the earth would be made fabu- 
lously fruitful.® Hennas describes a beast seen in 
his vision and marked by four colours, black repre- 
senting the present evil world, red signifying 
impending destruction by blood and fire, gold 
typifying faithful Christians tried by the testing 
fire, and wliite denoting the new coming age. 
The end is thought to be near. Even Jesus had 
lived in the last times, and in Hermas’ day the 
tower representing the Church was so near to 
completion that the labour upon it had to be sus- 
pended for a brief period awaiting the return of 
Christ to inspect the structure. But this delay is 
not to be long.® 

Among the eaidy apologists, Justin is a con- 
firmed believer in the Second Advent. He finds 
two advents of Christ predicted by the prophets — 
the one already past when He came as a dis- 
honoured and sullering man, the second when He 
shall come from heaven with glory, accompanied 
by His angelic Uost.'^ This consummation is being 
delayed temporarily to allow more sinners to 
repent, and Justin thinks that the dispensation of 
grace may endure even long enough to include 

1 Ch, 16. 2 Eusebius, MB ii. xxiii. 18, in. xx. 6. 
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some who are not yet born.^ But persecution of 
Christians will continue until Christ comes to 
destroy His enemies and dwell with tlie saints 
1000 years in Jerusalem. ^ Irenmus agrees with 
Barnabas in placing the end of the world and the 
return of Christ 6000 years after creation. The 
date of the advent is not fixed more definitely, but 
the hostility of Rome is to continue until Christ 
comes to abolish all evil and establish His millen- 
nial reign.3 The Montanists-* were also enthusi- 
astic believers in the early return of Christ, and 
their excesses did much to arouse opposition to 
the doctrine. Tertullian predicts a decline of the 
Roman power to be followed by the rise of the 
Antichrist, who will make war upon the Church 
until Christ suddenly appeal's, coining in glory 
upon the clouds to establish the saints in power 
upon earth. Already men are living in the ‘ last 
times.’® Hippolytus fixes the date of the Second 
Advent at 500 years after the birth of Christ, 
which is said to have taken place 550 years after 
creation.® Commodian looks for an early return 
of the Lord. The impending seventh persecution 
of the Christians is expected to introduce the 
tribulation of the last days. Then two Antichrists 
are to appear in succession, ruling for a short time 
before Christ’s advent.'^ Lactantius dwells at 
length upon the events to precede the return of 
Christ which will occur 6000 years after the 
creation. He believes that at most tlie present 
world cannot endure beyond another 200 years, 
and the end is to be expected daily.® Other 
expectant pre - millennialists are Victorinas of 
Pettau,^ Methodius of Olympus in Lycia,^® and the 
Egyptian bishop Nepos.^^ 

5. Early opponents of millennialism. — The idea 
of an early return of Christ to establish His mil- 
lennial reign upon earth gradually grew unpopular 
as the Christian movement gained in power. 
While Christians remained few in numbers, and 
during periods of severe persecution, the only 
possible triumph for the new religion seemed to lie 
in the hope of the Second Advent. But, as Christ- 
ianity became more influential, gradually rising 
to a position of supremacy in its world, me need 
for a catastrophic intervention of God disappeared. 
The Second Advent as a tenet of faith was not 
necessarily abandoned, but stress was placed upon 
the power of the Church to efibet a gradual trans- 
formation of the present world, and the visible 
return of Clirist wirs pushed far into the future. 

The first opposition to Sec^ond Adventism seems 
to have come from the Gnostics, who were averse 
to the idea of any reunion of souls with restored 
pliysical bodies even in a millennial kingdom.^® 
The excessive enthusiasm of the Montauists also 
provoked opposition to millenarianism, even 
causing the book of Revelation to fall into 
disfavour in certain circles. This is probably the 
reason for its rejection by the Alogi and apparently 
also by the Roman presbyter Cains, who calls it 
the work of the heretic Oerinthus.^® But Origen 
was the first Cliristian writer to attempt a 
thorougligoing refutation of vivid and literalistic 
Second Advent hopes. He did not reject the 
Biblical writings commonly cited in support of 
these hopes, but he ofiered an allegorical type of 
interpretation by which all Scripture could he 
made to yield a spiritual meaning, teaching that 
the present world was to endure indefinitely, being 
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gradually transformed by the power of the Christ- 
ian gospel into a new ideal order of existence. The 
anti -millennial polemic was taken up by Dionysius 
of Alexandria. He did not completely reject the 
book of Revelation, but he did affirm that it was 
unintelligible to him and that it was not the work 
of John the Apostle.^ Until the time of Athan- 
asius the book of Revelation remained in disfavour 
with the churches of Syria and Palestine, while 
Origen’s method of dealing with the Second Coming 
prevailed in the East. 

Second Adventism was given a new turn by the 
Donatist Tieonius in his commentary on Revela- 
tion. He maintained that the return of the Lord 
would not occur until the true Church — meaning 
the Donatist Church^ — had established itself in 
the world, successfully resisting both paganism 
and the false Church Catholicism. The l^ok of 
Revelation was allegorically interpreted as a 
detailed forecast of this conflict. Although 
Tieonius, who wrote about the year 380, expected 
Christ to reappear soon, he made the intervening 
history of Christianity, gradually attaining per- 
fection in its conflict with the world, the process 
by which Christ’s kingdom was to be established 
upon earth. This notion was transformed and 
restated by Augustine.® He dismisses the view 
that Christ is yet to come to inaugurate a millen- 
nial reign upon earth. The Kingdom has already 
been established by Christ’s first advent, when He 
bound Satan (Mk and His coming ‘continually 
occurs in His church, that is, in His members, in 
which He comes little by little and piece by piece, 
since the whole Church is His body.’ When the 
Church has reached the climax of its growth, the 
present world will be transmuted by a fiery bath 
transforming corruptibility into incorruptibility 
and revealing the rfew Jerusalem which is from 
heaven ‘ because the grace with which God formed 
it is of heaven.’ The work of Augustine [q^v,) 
virtually eliminated all realistic Second Adventism 
from the main stream of Roman Catholic thinking, 
and his views have also been widely current in 
Protestant circles. 

6 . Revival of interest in adventisra, — When 
taken literally, Augustine’s identification of the 
Church with the ideal earthly kingdom of Christ 
implied that the millennium would close about 
A.D. 1000, and that the final coming of Christ in 
judgment might then be expected. The approach 
of this date awakened a revival of interest in 
Second Advent hopes, and for several years there- 
after more or less vivid expectations were fre- 
quently entertained ; e.g., the efforts of the 
Crusaders to gain control of the Holy Land owed 
not a little to the feeling that the imminent end of 
the world made it necessary for Christians to be in 
possession of that sacred territory when the Lord 
returned. 

At the close of the 12th cent, a noteworthy rein- 
terpretation of adventism is given by Joachim of 
Floris, who looked for the return of Christ to 
inaugurate His mOlennial reign upon earth in the 
year ]'260. ^ This date was determined by reckoning 
the 1260 days of Rev 12® as the equivalent number 
of years that the true Church would remain con- 
cealed before the end. Stirring events of J oachim’s 
own day, such as the aggressions of the Saracens, 
the Crusades, and the rise of the monastic orders, 
all became signs of the times fulfilling the predic- 
tions of the book of Revelation. Joachim’s 
writings were regarded by his admirers as a new 
Scripture, and so incurred the hostility of the 
papacy ; but his views gained wide currency among 
the Franciscans, who found the hostile papacy 
also prefigured among the signs of the last times 
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in Revelation, The vaiious Protestant movements 
took up this notion with avidity. Also the dis- 
turbed conditions preceding the Reformation 
tended to increase the conviction that the Second 
Advent was approaching. Militz of Kromeriz, a 
forerunner of d olin Hus, looked for the end between 
the years 1365 and 1367. In the next century the 
Hussite wars strongly stimulated advent hopes 
among the Bohemians, resulting in the rise of the 
Taborite movement and the formation of the sect 
known as the Bohemian Brethren.^ The Thirty 
Years’ War gave fresh stimulus to these hopes and 
called forth from the famous Comenius the predic- 
tion of an early return of Christ. Wyelif (q.v.) 
also regarded the papacy as the power of Anti- 
I Christ, and other signs of the times were taken 
to imply the nearness of Christ’s advent. The 
reformers in Germany and Switzerland often 
spoke of the Antichrist papacy, but they did not 
as a rule draw the logical conclusion that the literal 
Second Advent was imminent. Miilenarianism 
was branded as a Judaistic heresy by both the 
Augsburg and the Helvetic Confessions.® 

In the British Isles adventism was advocated 
more freely, the book of Revelation furnishing a 
basis for new speculation on the date of the Lord’s 
return. John Kapier® predicted the coming of the 
end between the years 1688 and 1700. In the next 
generation Joseph Mede^ concluded from the data 
in Revelation that the present course of history 
would close about the year 1660. Isaac Newton® 
refrained from specifying an exact date, but he 
looked for an early consummation of the presentage. 
William Whiston® less cautiously fixed first upon 
the year 1715, then upon 1734, and later upon 1866, 
as the date for the inauguration of the millennium. 
The same type of interpretation was advocated in 
France by Pierre Jurieu,^ who sought to comfort 
the persecuted Huguenots by predicting the down- 
fall of the Antichrist Roman Church in the year 
1689. In Germany the Lutheran prejudice against 
adventist speculation was overcome by the Pietists. 
C. Vitringa,® who drew largely upon the English 
interpreter Mede, was specially influential in 
reviving German interest in this subject. But 
J. A. Bengel® did most to confirm that interest. 
From the figures and images of Revelation he con- 
cluded that a preliminary millennium would be 
inaugurated in 1836, when Satan would be bound 
for 1000 years. Then would follow the millennial 
kingdom proper, closing with the end of the world 
and the final judgment. Bengel exerted a power- 
ful influence not only in his native land but also 
in England, where his commentary was translated 
at the special request of John Wesley. Thus 
advent speculations attained increasing popularity 
in various Protestant circles and have persisted 
down to modern times. The general method of 
the interpreter is to discover in Revelation a fore- 
cast of the entire histo^ of Christianity up to his 
own day, noting especially those predictions that 
are believed to point to events of his age which 
convince him of the nearness of Christ’s return to 
inaugurate the millennium. 

7 . Millenarian sects. — During the last two 
centuries advent teaching has occasionally furnished 
an incentive for the formation of separate sects. 
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Even as early as the time of Cromwell the Fifth 
Monarchy movement appeared as a religio- 
political party devoted to ‘ King Jesus’ and ready 
to fight in order to prepare the world for His 
coming. In Germany at Elberfeld the Ronsdorf 
sect, founded in 1726, included a group of peoplewho 
held themselves in readiness for the revelation of 
the new kingdom from heaven in the year 1730. 
The Shaker communities which trace their origin 
to Ann Lee, who emigrated from England to 
America in 1774, consisted of communistic groups 
who lived in the expectation of the near end of the 
world and the early return of Christ.^ In the next 
century under the leadership of Christoph Hoff- 
mann, ^ a new sect known as the Friends of the 
Temple, or People of God, emerged in Germany. 
Believing that Christ was about to return, they 
proposed to rebuild the Jerusalem temple in pre- 
paration for His coming. The beginning of the 
19th cent, witnessed the rise of strong millennial 
sects in Great Britain. A movement was begun 
by Edward Irving, a popular Scottish Presbyterian 
preacher in London, which came to be known as 
the Catholic Apostolic Church (or the Irvingites). 
In 1823 Irving published a book ® which attracted 
considerable attention and led to the holding of a 
series of yearly conferences at the home of Henry 
Drummond, a wealthy London banker living in 
Albury. From these beginnings grew the idea of 
forming a new spiritual Church ready to receive 
Christ at His coming — an event which Irving had 
predicted for the year 1864,^ A kindred movement 
arising in Ireland and England between the years 
1827 and 1831 received the name of Plymoutli 
Brethren (or Derbyites). Its aim was to restore 
the simplicity and purity of primitive Christianity 
in preparation for Christ’s imminent return. An 
elaborate scheme of events to take place in con- 
nexion with the end of the world was derived from 
the imagery of Daniel and Revelation.® 

The year 1830 marks the beginning in America 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day 
Saints (or Mormons). The founder, Joseph Smith, 
is alleged to have received a new revelation from 
God instructing him to found a new community 
that would constitute a present city of Zion ready 
for Christ when He returns to set up His millen- 
nial reign. In the meantime the spiritual gifts of 
apostolic times were to be revived, and the original 
conditions of life in the early Church were to be 
restored. This movement began at Fayette in the 
State of New York, but the sect finally settled 
down to await tlio advent of Christ at Salt Lake 
City in tim State of Utah.® A group of adventist 
sects resulted from the work of William Miller of 
J^w Hampton, New York. He began public 
preaching m 1831, boldly proclaiming that Christ 
would presently appear in visible form to establish 
His millennial* reign. This event was first pre- 
dicted for the year 1843, but was later postponed 
to 22nd Got. 1844. The failure of this prediction 
led to dissensions, and a branch known as the 
'Seventh-Day Adventists’ was formed in 1845, 
while the original body took the name ' Evangeli- 
cal Adventists.’ A separatist body of Seventh - Day 
Adventists was organized in 1866, bearing the name 
'Church of God.’ The cause of separation was 
unwillingness on their part to regard one of their 
revered teachers, Mrs. Ellen Gould White, as an 
inspired prophetess. Another branch of adventists, 
formed in 1861, is known as ' Advent Christians.’ 
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Two kindred bodies are the 'Life and Advent 
Union,’ organized in 1862, and the ‘ Age-to-Come 
Adventists,’ organized in 1888. Of similarly recent 
origin is the Russellite movement, resulting from 
a propaganda of the late ' Pastor ’ C. T. Russell, 
who in 1886 began a series of volumes on the 
general subject of ‘the millennial dawnj jEIe 
maintained that the return of Christ and the in- 
auguration of the millennium had taken place 
invisibly in the year 1874, and the end of the world 
was to occur in 1914. His disciples interpret the 
outbreak of the world war in 1914 as the fulfil- 
ment of their founder’s prediction. 

8. Modern non-sectarian ad ventism. ■— During 
the last half century some of the most vigorous 
forms of adventist propaganda in Great Britain an<l 
America have been conducted, not by separate 
sects, but by leaders within the different Protes- 
tant communions. These teachers revel in tlie 
study of prophecy, particularly in the interpreta- 
tion of Daniel and Revelation. When studied 
with the adventist insight, these books and other 
Scriptures are found to yield specific predictions of 
all the outstanding events in history. Fulfilments 
of Scripture in recent times are emphasized and 
used as justification for predicting the early return 
of Christ and other happenings incident to a cata- 
strophic end of the world. In the year 1878 this 
type of interpretation received a strong stimulus 
in England from the publication of the widely used 
book of H. Grattan Guinness,^ who, on the basis 
of an extensive reckoning of data, predicted that 
the end of the present world will occur not later 
than the year 1923. Contemporarily with the 
work of Guinness similar teachings were being 
advocated with vigour in America. In New York 
in 1878 a group of adventists representing member- 
ship in ten different Protestant bodies met for a 
‘ prophetic conference.’ An active literary propa- 
ganda on behalf of belief in the early advent of 
Christ was also begun, typical works of that time 
being J. A. Seiss, The Last Times (Philadelphia, 
1878), and W. E. Blackstone, Jesus is Coming (New 
York, 1878, ®1908). Advocates of these opinions took 
fresh courage with the outbreak of the world war 
in 1914. The horrors of the war, readily suggest- 
ing the predictions of apocalyptic propliecy regard- 
ing the agonies of the last times, revived an expec- 
tation of the end of the world. In the autumn of 
1917 a group of English clergymen issued a mani- 
festo declaring that in their opinion the signs of 
the times gave clear indications that the visible 
return of the Lord was at han<L In Canada and 
the United States the same view found wide accept- 
ance and was made the subject of numerous ‘ pro- 
phetic ’ conferences, tracts, and books. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES (Introductory). — In 
whatever ways^ religious brotherhoods have been 
evolved in primitive societies, their main purpose, 
as at higher levels, has been to attain a closer link, 
those composing them, with the 
divinities, for^ the ultimate benefit of society. 
While the social units of the family, the clan, the 
tribe, have a protective value for those individuals 
within them and are usually consolidated with 
the help of religious and magical rites, additional 
protection and closer communion with divinity is 
sometimes sought by closer groupings of men, 
although the form of these groupings may have 
been determined by other causes (see below). 
Such fraternities are common among savage tribes. 
Their purpose is to ensure closer connexion with 
gods or spirits and greater power in dealing with 
them. Ritual performances at stated times are 
gone through. Some moral and religious teaching 
is connected with the initiatory rites. Such 
fraternities are frequently engaged in promoting 
law and order, all the more so because of the 
mystery^ which surrounds their actions. Ad- 
mission is usually gained after severe and protracted 
initiations and by large payments. The element 
of mystery which surrounds the doings of these 
fraternities, their assemblies, and the actions of 
their members, is an essential feature of their 
existence in certain areas. It has added to the 
respect in which they are held and has led to the 
heightening of the mystery as a means of adding 
to the prestige and influence of the societies. With 
the aid of masks, dresses, and sacred objects which 
no uninitiated person may see with impunity, the 
members of the society show that they are in 
intimate relationship with gods or spirits or that 
these are actually among their ranks. Ultimately, 
where law and order are concerned, they rule by 
terror, with the natural result that their powers 
are abused. These fraternities are found mainly 
among the N. American Indians, with whom their 
religious functions are most in evidence, and 
among the Melanesians and W. African tribes, 
with whom the aspects of maintaining law and 
order are more apparent. They are also found in 
some parts of Polynesia. 

Most students of these religious associations now 
believe that there is some connexion between them 
and the totemic clan system, especially in N. 
America. Where totemism is declining, or where 
the ritual of a totem clan is diflused among other 
clans, or where amalgamation of totemic clans 
has taken place, a new grouping may occur — the 
religious fraternity with ritual borrowed from that 
of the earlier clans. The connexion is genetic as 
well as psychological. F. Boas says : 

‘ The close similarity between the clan legends and those of 
the acquisition of spirits presiding over secret societies, as well 
as the intimate relation between these and the social organiza- 
tion of the tribes, allow us to apply the same argument to the 
consideration of the growth of the secret societies, and lead 
us on to the conclusion that the same psychical factor that 
moulded the clans into their present shape has moulded the 
secret societies.' i 

As the clan system loses its rigidity, the esoteric 
fraternity is made possible. At all events, as 
J. G. Frazer says, we can hardly doubt that the 
totem clan and the fraternity are akin. 

1 ' The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,* Report of U.S, Nat. Mus. for 1895^ 
Washington, 1897, p. 662. 


Hindu.— See Thags. 

Melanesian and Polynesian ( J. A. MacChlloch), 
p. 306. 


* They have their root in the same mode of thought. That 
thought is the jwssibility of establishing a sympathetic relation- 
ship with an animal, a spirit, or other mighty being . . . from 
whom [a manl receives ... a gift of magical power.’ i 

But these fraternities have some connexion also 
with the wider tribal organization, especially, 
according to Webster, where the government of 
the tribe by headmen is passing over to a more 
autocratic form of government by chiefs. Here 
the societies, as in Africa and Melanesia, provide 
social restraints and enforce law. The point of 
connexion here as well as with the totemic clan is 
the elaborate ritual of initiation at puberty to 
tribal or totemic mysteries, which occurs also as a 
main aspect of these fraternities. All were once 
initiated, and all are sometimes still initiated into 
the lower grades of the association. But some- 
times membership in all the grades is limited, as 
it certainly is in the upper grades which possess the 
inner mysteries and ‘ control the organization in 
their own interests.’® The grades now correspond 
to the^ system of age-classifications with their 
respective initiations, as found where no such 
fraternities yet exist. The real diflerence between 
totem-clan and fraternity is that the latter ignores 
the rigid limits of the former. The totem system 
is hereditary — a man is born into his totem clan 
and the members are kinsmen. The fraternity 
may be partly hereditary, but far more usually 
entrance to it is not dependent on birth, the 
members are not necessarily kinsmen, but voluntary 
associates. Admission depends on purchase, on a 
man’s status or prowess, or on the connexion 
between a candidate and the spirit-guardian of the 
group, usually through a vision. 

In totemism and tribal organization we find much that is 
common to the secret associations and vice versa — e.g., age- 
classifications, on the one hand, and grades, on the other; 
the secret lodge ; the sacra (dresses, masks, ritual objects, the 
bull-roarer which frightens off non-members of totem-kin or 
religious association); elaborate initiation rites; and the 
possession of supernatural power by the members, generally 
used for the public good.3 

In parts of Melanesia where totemism flourishes the fraternity 
is unknown; w'bere it does not exist, the latter is foand.<* 
Similarly the fraternities of the Pueblo Indians spring directly 
from the union of totemic clans into the tribe, me clans still 
existing as fraternities and preserx ing their ancient ritual, but 
adding new members from without the clan. *The snake 
dance is simply a form of clan totemism having special modifica- 
tions, due to environment, to fit the needs of the Hopi.’ 6 

LnBRATTJRB.— This is mentioned in the notes. See also A, 
van Gennep, Les Rites de passage^ Paris, 1909, p. 109 ff. ; 
L. Frobenius, Die Masken, und Geheimbiinde Afrikas, Halle, 

1898. J. A. MacCulloch. 

SECRET SOCIETIES (African).—!. INTRO- 
DUCTORY. — I, Definition. — In its strictest sense 
the term ‘secret society’ is applied in Africa to 
the body of persons concerned in the admission, by 
means of initiation ceremonies, of youths (or 
maidens) to full tribal or adult rights. The words 
are also applied to purely religious confraternities 
(which often serve social ends), to bodies with 
mixed religious and social functions, and to purely 
social organizations. Any survey of the facts 
must reckon not only with this looseness of termi- 

1 GJS3, pt. viL, Balder the ReautifuZ, London, 1913, ii. 273. 

2 H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, New York, 1908, 
pp. 76, 83, 93. 

3 Of. Frazer, Totemism, and Exogamy, London, 1910, iii. 547 ; 
Webster, ‘ Totem Clans and Secret Associations in Australia and 
Melanesia,’ JRAI xli. [1911] 483. 

4 Webster, JRAI xli. 499, 505. 

8 J. W. Fewkes, 19 RBEW (1900), p. 1009, 
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nology, but also with the circumstance that a 
society which is secret in one area may be found in 
another with precisely the same functions, rites, 
and general environment, save that the element of 
secrecy is lacking. 

It will be seen in the course of the survey that 
the features which bring the societies to a common 
denomination are not any community of function, 
but the identity, from a formal point of view, of 
the rites of the associations which practise initia- 
tion or make it a condition of entry into the 
society, and the identity of the character of the 
relations which these societies, in respect of one 
or more points, maintain, as a rule, between them- 
selves and the profane woild. The secrecy which 
they uphold as a means of separating themselves 
from the non-initiated may refer to almost any 
point in the complex. Primarily, no doubt, it is 
to the non-public nature of the rites of initiation 
that the term refers, or to the veil which is drawn 
over the nature of the proceedings of fully-initiated 
members ; but it may imply no more than the 
knowledge of a password or other sign of the duly 
admitted associate of a confraternity, or the 
limitation of membership to one or other sex, or 
even the use of a mask or masks by one or more 
members, when they appear in public. 

It must be borne in mind that for a society with 
social or political aims secrecy is well-nigh indis- 
pensable. Such a society, esjiecially where, as is 
normally the case, the power, by the operation of 
a system of age grades, of seniority by purchase, 
or in some other way, is concentrated in the hands 
of the few, is in reality a long step in the direction 
of aristocratic government ; the secrecy In which 
its deliberations are wrapped not only enhances its 
power by conlining the Knowledge of its projects 
to a limited circle, but also casts a glamour round 
it, which tends to make it more formidable by 
obscuring the real limits of its power ; add to this 
the fact that supernatural allies are claimed by or 
ascribed to such a society, and there is no further 
need to look for explanations of their common 
element of secrecy. 

The same considerations apply to the more 
urely religious associations j and to tliem must 
e added the fact that the right to prepare a 
charm, to use a spell, to call upon a deity, or to 
officiate as a priest is a form of vvealfcli, jealon.sly 
guarded and purchasable at a price. I)iviners, 
doctors, and priests, even more than the ordinary 
man, have an interest in keeping their secrets 
inviolate ; and it is not surprising to find that 
their attitude is that of possessors of a trade 
secret, to be divulged only to those who themselves 
become members of the gild. In the Iho area we 
find, in fact, that the blacksmith and the doctor, 
like the ordinary man, form their own societies 
and admit candidates iinder like conditions ; indeed 
the process of equalization has gone so far that 
the ozo (* blacksmith ’) title is simply the highest 
In the hierarchy and does not imply any expert 
knowledge of the blacksmith’s craft. 

There is, however, another reason for the secrecy 
with which many societies surround themselves ; 
and it is perhaps the original reason. All rites of 
initiation, all membership of any society whatso- 
ever, imply a certain amount or separation from 
the outside world, a certain affiliation to a new 
world ; this aspect is specially prominent where it 
is a question of admitting a youth to full tribal 
rights, a rite expressed from the native standpoint 
in the guise of a belief in Ms death and resurrec- 
tion in the initiation bush. Kites of sacralization 
imply separation from the profane w-orld ; the 
separated person becomes tabu, for he is a danger 
to those who do not share his sanctity and is 
himself endangered by contact with the outside 


world, until he is restored to it by rites of 
desacralization. 

This ground for secrecy may also play a part 
where to our eyes purely political considerations 
are concerned. The paramount chiefs of Sierra 
Leone undergo a perioil of separation, just as do 
youths in their progress to manhood, before they 
assume the reins of poAver ; this is, however, an 
intrusion, from the European point of view, of the 
religious sphere into the realm of politics. 

2. Sources. — It is generally recognized that 
anthropological data collected by the casual 
voyager are far from reliable even in matters 
wdiicii, so to speak, lie on the surface. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that much of our material on 
secret societies fails to attain anything like a reason- 
able standard of accuracy ; for not only is the 
traveller as a rule debarred from actually seeing 
what he undertakes to report, but the informa- 
tion which he gathers, usually through an inter- 

reter, from the native papulation is of necessity 

erived from non-members where a rule of secrecy 
is imposed upon a society; and it only needs a 
little experience in such matters to discover that 
the Avildost I'cports as to the powers of members 
are current in the mass of the population. Where 
the observer has eon lined himself to a record of 
the simple occurrences that passed under his own 
eyes, he may indeed attain a higher standard of 
accuracy ; but his account is inevitably one-sided. 
It is clear that we have only inadequate accounts 
of Mumbo Jumbo (Mama Dhiombo) ; inquiry must 
show that he acts as a representative of a society, 
of wiiich he may be the most conspicuous, but is 
not necessarily the most important, member ; his 
duties are not confined to those appearances which 
have struck the observer ; for he exercises func- 
tions inside the society; he may he the operator 
at the festivals of circumcision or excision.^ In 
any case he is only a portion of the institution ; 
our descriptions fall as far short of the truth as 
would the observations of a traveller who described 
the functions of the man in possession without 
mentioning that his autlKirifcy is delegated, that 
he is the humble embodiment of the judicial power 
of the State, 

A conapiouoiis exaiiiple of the errors into which some authors 
have fallen is afforded by GollH'ry's account of i^oro ; 3 he says 
that it ivS found aiuoi>}? five Kula-Susu ppo]des between the 
Sierra Leone River and Cape Mount. Ilis lot'ation is accurate ; 
but the bribes are neither Pula nor Susii ; nothing seenis to 
have been recorded of any 80 (Mi ty among tlie Pula, who prob- 
ably have not in the area uu*utioned by Oolbcry even the 
isolated villages found in the Titnne country. The Suhu are 
separated by the Timne, Liinha, and Koranko from the area 
mentioned ; of these three tribes the only one wliich has Poro 
is the Timne ; but the Timne areas in whic.h the society is found 
are not those in contact with the Susu ; and it is certein that 
the Timne themselves have borrowed Poro; finally, the Susu 
society is the well known Sirao, now decadent. 

II. Distribution, — In tlie Burvey of Bocieties 
which follows nearly all those for wlihih we have 
full reliable evidence are noticed ; but they are 
scarcely a tithe of those mentioned by the authori- 
ties or known on good evidence to exist. Secret 
societies appear to abound in French Niger terri- 
tory and Upper Senegal, but we have so far only 
a summarized statement of their nature. They 
are equally numerous in Senegambia and French 
Guinea; a score of them can be mentioned by 
name as existing in Sierra Leone — not of course 
all so important as Poro and Bundti ; and we have 
good accounts of one or two societies of the Kru. 
From Liberia to the Slave Coast there is a gi*eat 
gap either in our knowledge or in the chain of 
secret societies, which are represented by only a 
few religious associations like those wliich practise 
the cults of Abirewa and Yewe. Much remains to 

1 Of. below, n. 3 - 

3 S, M. X. de Oolh^ry, Fragrnem (Tun vopme m A/rwm, 
Paris. 1802, 1. 114-X22. 
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be learnt of the Yoruba societies, and most of 
those of the Edo peoples are mere names. The 
populous Ibo area, again, is comparatively bare of 
societies, if we except the dancing and gymnastic 
maskers and the * titles ’ — a kind of age grade in 
which a rise in rank is attained by payment, often on 
a considerable scale. From Calabar through Kame- 
run to the Congo we find societies in swarms ; they 
are found south of the Congo also, but to what extent 
is not clear. In the interior the Baya and other 
tribes have initiation schools, and secret societies 
are reported from the west of Tanganyika. Initia- 
tion schools exist among the Yao, Baronga, 
Basuto, and many other S. African tribes. The 
Euanda have an apparently isolated secret society 
of a religious type ; age grades are fully developed 
among the Masai, the Wanyika, and other tribes 
of the east, and among the Kru in the west ; they 
are also found among the Ibo, the Edo, and many 
tribes of the Guinea Coast, but play a smaller 
part in the life of the people ; the grades of secret 
societies, in so far as these embrace the majority 
of the population, may be in effect age grades, 
though arrived at in a different way. 

For an adequate survey of the secret societies 
we must consider them not only from the point of 
view of outward form and function, but also in 
their origin, both topographical and psychological. 
For such a study the materials are at present too 
scanty ; we can only sketch the distribution of 
some of the main types. 

I. Poro. — The roro society is found in three 
tribes— Bulom, Mendi, and Timne ; but it seems 
clear that it is indigenous only in the first, or 
possibly the first two, for it is not known over a 
considerable part of the Timne area. The Bulom 
people speak a language of the same type as the 
Timne— with classes of nouns and prefixes— but 
there is no doubt that they preceded the Timne in 
their occupation of the area ; the Mendi are at 
present, linguistically, an ofishoot of the Mandingo 
group, somewhat aberrant in type ; but it is more 
than possible that the main stock of the Mendi 
was originally allied to the Bulom and drifted 
away from them in language owing to foreign 
influence. Another member of the Bulom family, 
Kisi, has already made some progress in the same 
direction. It may; be regarded as fairly probable 
that the Poro society has not come to this area 
from without, but is a native institution; the 
mention of Purrus cavrvpus by Ptolemy ^ suggests 
a great antiquity for it, 

{a) There is little reliable information 

as to Bulom Poro ; but it appears to differ con- 
siderably from Mendi Poro. 

The yafe is said to eat the candidates, whose heads he first 
breaks ; when they are about to come out, the ya/e’s belly is 
beaten, t.e., a heap of clothes is made and tied tightly, and 
dragged round the town by the members, who beat it with 
sticks : some of them call on the yafe, who remains in the bush, 
to hand over the children whom he has taken. The boys are 
then carried into the town, and the adult members return to 
the bush ; here they uproot trees or break off branches, to 
represent the efforts of the ydfe to escape. The boys are kept 
for three nights in a special house and then put in the or 
meeting-house ; they may now walk out accompanied by an 
initiated member, but must wear long caps to protect their 
heads, which are said to be very soft, and they must carry on 
conversation through their guide, for they are yet ignorant of 
the ordinary language. Finally they receive new names, and 
Taso (one of the dignitaries of the society and the speaker of 
the yafe) releases them from the restrictions and enables them 
to come into everyday life again.® 

(&) Mendi.— An account of Mendi Poro (or Poi) 
is given by Alldrxdge.® 

Candidates are brought or come to the ‘bush* and 

are introduced, through a mat door, by a messenger 
who puts questions as to their ability to perform impossible 

® See^’also Freetovm Royal Gazette, v. [1825] 225, vi [18263 
188 : Prr<. Roy. Irish Acad. , 3rd ser. , xv. 36 f . , „ , ^ oo 

3 The Sherbro and its JSinterland, London, 1901, pp. 124-138. 
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feats, and after three attempts they are drawn inside; the 
bush 18 divided into compartments, and the same ceremony is 
gone through a second time. Here the candidate says which 
section of Foro he electe to join ; there are three of these, 
divided in two cases into subsections ; one is for chiefs and has 
the actual power, one for dignitaries, and one for the mass of 
the people. When the time comes for the candidates to re- 
appear, the ‘ devil * marches round the town collecting gifts and 
then returns to the bush, where dead silence is kept for a time ; 
it is said that the ‘ devil ’ has fainted. While he is in the town, 
all non-members must shut themselves in their houses ; the 
‘devil’ makes doleful sounds on a reed covered with spider’s 
web, and these are explained by saying that the ‘ devil ’ is about 
to give birth to the candidates, for he becomes pregnant when 
they go into the bush. The twisted fern ropes 'worn by the 
boys are fastened in the top branches of trees when they come 
out, and it is said that the ‘ devil ’ has gone that way to the sk.y. 
When the boys come out, they are allowed to seize live stock, 
etc., for one day only. 

One of the Poro dignitaries is known as Taso ; 
be wears a hat decorated with the skulls and 
thigh-bones of his predecessors and surmounted by 
an inverted cone of feathers. When Taso dies, 
he must be buried in the bush ; as no woman may 
see his dead body, the women withdraw from the 
town till the funeral is over. Certain women, 
however, who have fallen sick through penetrating 
the mysteries of Poro, are initiated into the society, 
and henceforth enjoy certain privileges. 

Poro is said to be put upon fruits and other 
objects when medicine or some symbol^ of the 
society is put on or near them to forbid their 
use. 

(c) Timne.— There are three kinds of initiation 
ceremonies in the Timne Poro society, correspond- 
ing to the occasions when candidates are introcfuced. 

(1) The first form is used when the banika (a screen of grass 
on the right of the road leading from the village, with the/an’, 
a similar screen opposite to it) is to be rebuilt. Quite young 
children are elipble, and the rites last only one day, or, at 
most, two or three- The messenger, Raka, seizes the candidate, 
who is known as ansuha akbafi : another name is egbipe Araka 
(‘ captive of Raka ’), but this is a forbidden term. Boys initiated 
in this way receive no Poro marks; it is probable that they 
have previously been circumcised; but, if not, it would be 
necessary to perform the operation as a part of the ceremonies- 
Raka usually comes in the day-time to carry off the boy, who 
remains behind the banika till about six in the evening. When 
the rebuilding is finished, water is brought, the boys are washed, 
and loin-cloths and kerchiefs are put on them ; after they have 
been perfumed, they are taken back to the town and sit in the 
baH for two or three nights, holding hasimori (short canes with 
cloth on each end) in their hands. Rice is brought, and the 
new members are shown by the initiates (ansimori) how to 
eat, for they pretend to put the kasimori into the rice and to 
be quite helpless, at any rate in some areas. 

(2) The second form is also an abbreviated rite ; the candi- 
dates must be at least five or six years old ; it is used when 
some important person is performing ceremonies and is known 
as bankcUo, from the name of the house to which the candidates 
are taken by already initiated men and boys, who push them 
three times and at the fourth attempt make them enter, right 
foot first. When they are taken to the Poro bush, the candi- 
dates lie face downwards and are mark^ : cold ashes are used 

! to outline the herring-bone pattern which is cut between the 
! shoulders with a hook ; this is called angkul and should meet 
on the breast-bone ; near the waist, at the foot of the line down 
the spine, is a small triangle. A new name is then given to the 
candidate, who is called sokokant (Poro member in the bush) 
or by the women sogbaninga. Each night they return from the 
Poro bush to the bankalo till the marks are healed, which should 
take about a week. When they are to be taken out, the door of 
the house is opened at 6 a.m. and each candidate holds by the 
waist the one in front of him ; the leader is called Banabum ; 
all but him stoop forward as they proceed to the banika. Here 
they stand facing the older members and are washed and 
dressed as in th<» former rite. Instruction in Poro law has 
already been given. They return to the bari, holding kasiinori, 
and sleep there two or three nights, after which they are 
released. 

(3) The main Poro hush is known as amporo dif (‘ Poro kills ’) ; 
the candidates are seized by Raka or the krifi (‘ devil '), and the 
first boy taken is called atolpi amporo ; a guardian {kumra) is 
appointed to look after each lot of boys ; only wholly uniniti- 
ated persons are taken, not those who have undergone either 
of the previous rites ; no woman or uninitiated person may see 
them, and they live the kamambm (house in the Poro bush) 
behind the banika. Poro at this stage is called amfok, 
‘wrapped’ (i.e. not public). They are told by Pa Kashi 
(=Taso) that the krifi has eaten them and that nothing may 
he told to the women ; in this form of initiation the candidate 
is not pushed in through the door by the ansimori (initiates). 
After some months in the bush they make hats of the inner 
bark of a tree (Thalia genieulata, Linn, or Faksota tkyrsifiora, 

1 Benth.) put in the ashes and plaited ; taking boys out of Poro 
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is called atai asmdir (‘ drying of the hats *). Poro now ceases 
to be amfgkt and the candidates wear black (in some localities 
white) cloth. They come out holding each other by the waist 
like the ambankalo and are taken out in the same way ; they 
are now amimori. 

Women who have got mixed np with Poro are 
also initiated and receive marks; only married 
women appear to he eligible. They are called 
mamhori (‘tortoise-shell’) and receive new names 
like men. 

The Poro hush is usually on the road to the 
west of a village, hnt may also lie between the 
two parts into which many villages, especially 
in Muhammadan areas, are divided. The dig- 
nitaries of the society differ from chiefdom to 
chiefdom. 

In one place, in addition to the chief, who is the head, the 
folldwing personages figure in the rites : Sumano, Kagbinti, 
Faramancha, Kashi, Yamba, Baka Banabum; there may be 
more than one of the lower grades. Sumano is elected by all 
the members and initiated into his functions at the borom-asar 
(hut for the worship of ancestors, with stones representing the 
dead) ; he ap^pears to be the principal judge when a case comes 
before the Poro society. Kashi is said to be chosen bj* his 
predecessor and initiated at the borom-asar, and he offers 
sacrifices to consecrate bis cap, which is adorned with the skulls 
and thigh-bones of offenders against Poro law. He is a doctor, 
and is said to help women in difficult labour ; he is subject to 
certain tabus ; he is said to have a kind of magical fire that will 
fly through the air and kill people, provided he knows where his 
intended victim is ; he must not lie down till this tumpaA 
returns, or he may be killed by it himself. Eaka’s body is 
spotted with white clay, and he carries a fibre shield and a 
■word. 

The central figure of the society, the Jcrifi, has 
no distinctive dress ; he speaks through a horn of 
corkwood with spider’s web over the hole ; he is 
said to enter a box only large enough for a child. 
They say that the krifi eats candidates or gives 
birth to them, and, when Soko (Poro) men run, 
they say the krifis belly shakes. He is said to 
have a son, Bunu, who is always crying out. 

Poro members appear (i.) in order to dance or 
plunder the property of an offender, (ii.) to bury a 
member, and (lii.) to seize candidates; they ac- 
company the kriji. The members have also a 
certain amount or control over the chief. In the 
Timne country the Poro society (and the corre- 
sponding Ragbenle society in non-Poro areas) is the 
upholder of the chiefs power. Singularly few 
tabus are incumbent on the members, beyond the 
prohibition to communicate Poro secrets ; they may 
not abuse a member as limpi (‘uncircumcised’), 
nor throw water over one, nor tell one that he 
has not been initiated. The only other tabu is 
on the use of the old name of a man. Of the 
important legislative and judicial functions of 
Poro little is known beyond the information, not 
necessarily very reliable, given by Golb^ry and 
other old VTiters. Poro appears also to play a 
certain rdle as a mutual assistance society, and a 
member can call upon his fellow-members for aid 
in difficult work, precisely as in other parts a man 
can call upon those of his own age gracfe. 

Although there is some reason to believe that the Human 
I^eopard society stands in some relation to Poro, where both 
esdst in the same area, it Is oertain that Poro is found beyond 
the limits of the Leopard society, and equally certain that the 
Human Xieopard society exists to-day in areas, like the Bulom 
shore, where Poro is unknown. The Timne tradition clearly 
poinra to their having obtained Poro from the Bulom, who 
occupy the coast south of Freetown, but have now dwindled on 
the coast to the north till few if any communities exist that 
have held themselves distinct from the invading Timne. The 
non-existence of Poro In this area at the present day suggests 
that It is to the Mendl that we should look for the origin of the 
society. Some light may perhaps be thrown on the matter 
when examples of the secret Poro language are available for 
study. 

How far the whole male population was in 
former days enrolled in the society it is difficult 
to judge. At the present day the spread of 
Muhammadanism and Christianity exercises a 
restraining influence; hut even in non-Muham- 
madan areas in former days, as the rules regarding 


secrecy imply, there must have been men who 
were not members of the society, 

2. Cannibal societies. — Although the Human 
Leopard society is commonly regarded as a thing 
apart, it is merely one of many magico-religious 
societies ; its rites have developed in a special 
direction. It has been said that this society is 
not more than fifty years old, and this may well 
be true of it in its present form ; but the borjima 
was originally a Mendi war-medicine formed of 
the viscera of dead enemies, to which a cult was 
addressed. At the present day the horfima is 
composed in part of the remains of human victims, 
in part of other objects; blood from a candidate 
is rubbed on the horfima ; he takes an oath by it 
to preserve secrecy ; fat from the horfima is also 
rubbed on his skin together with the mashed leaf 
of a tree called nikili ; the mark of the society is 
cut upon the upper thigh or the buttocks. Victims 
are sometimes provided by members, sometimes 
seized by a man dressed in a leopard-skin ; the 
corpse is shared out, portions being sent to absent 
members, but not farther than can be reached be- 
fore daybreak ; a man who has a horfima must eat 
of the victim ; others can do so if they wish ; as a 
rule a man who has no horfiinm does not touch the 
blood of the victim. The head of the victim is the 
perquisite of the chief ; generally speaking, chiefs 
^oin the society in order to obtain horfima^ which 
is believed to bring favour with the government 
and riches ; the victim’s head gives them authority 
over their people, 

A cannibal society of another type is seen in the 
Nga of the Aduma (Ogowe River), which exists 
for the purpose of eating the bodies of dead 
members, if our information is to be relied on.^ 

3. Tenda. — In French Guinea the Tenda have 
secret religious societies which form the sole 
means of government ; there appears to be no 
doubt that their object is to render worship to 
certain divinities and to obtain their protection; 
from one point of view the term ‘ secret society * is 
a misnomer ; for the whole tribe and even slaves 
who have been reared in the country are initiated, 
practically without exception. There is, however, 
an element of secrecy within the society, for there 
are three grades, apart from the dignitaries, and 
the lower grades are said to be completely ignorant 
of the rites of the higher grades ; there are, more- 
over, one or more secret languages. It is uncertain 
how far women are initiated ; but, when members 
are on the march, they utter a distinctive cry to 
warn the women of their coming ; it may therefore 
be inferred that they are at most incompletely 
initiated. 

The three degrees are distinguished by their dress or orna- 
ments ; admission to the lowest grade coincides with the rite of 
cirGumoision, about the age of nine or ten, so that the society 
appears to partake of the character of a puberty group as well 
as of a relipous association. But the rite of initiauon Is largely 
a family matter in the case of males. Admission to the second 
degree follows about the age of fifteen; the candidates are 
absent in the bush for several weeks and on their return they 
are separated from their families, with whom they have hither- 
to resided, and take up their quarters near the chief. The rite 
is begun by a sacrifice and consists in the tatuing upon the 
cheek of the tribal mark ; after this any man of the village of 
the candidate may beat him with a stick ; each village which 
uses the opeda (initiation ground) then marshals its candidates, 
and on their way home they are again liable to be beaten ; they 
are lodged in a hut some 200 yards from the village, and the 
previously Initiated members of their grade await them there. 
When, a fortnight later, the new initiate returns to the village, 
he is privileged for the first six days to insult and beat any 
woman whom he meets. The admission to this gprade consti- 
tutes the real initiation into the ranks of the adult males, for 
the youths are told in advance that it involves death and sub- 
sequent resurrection ; promotion to the next grade takes place 
when Che new initiates reach the hut mentioned above : there 
is therefore only one group of the second grade in existence at 
imy one time, riz. those who were initiated at the last gather- 
ing in the Qpeda ; they are promoted as soon as the next group 

1 See also below, 15, Kgil 
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of the first grade ia advanced to the second grade, which does 
not happen every year. The head of the society in each village 
is known as nembay but he never appears in public in this 
capacity ; his agents are the lukuta ; the akore are another 
class of functionary and, like the lukutcty are to be found in 
each village, from two to eight in number according to its size. 
The lukutay who may not be seen by women save at certain 
seasons, appear in public in a bark dress which completely 
covers them ; their function is to carry out the decisions of the 
ne7nba, to supervise the sacrifices offered by the women before 
the farming season, to secure the observance of customary law 
in criminal matters, etc. The akore, on the other hand, wear 
no disguise, but must observe silence when they proceed on a 
mission ; they are concerned with quarrels between husband 
and wife, but an important part of their functions is to accom* 
pany girls after the ceremony of initiation, which consists in 
the excision of the clitoris, performed by a man. 


It must also be remarked that, though the chief 
of a village is not necessarily one of the digni- 
taries, he plays an important r61e ; it is probable 
that he nominates the dignitaries, and he can 
certainly issue orders to them. Moreover, among 
the Bassari, one of the constituent tribes of the 
Tenda nation, communal houses are provided for 
the faleg (second grade), the dyarar (third grade), 
and the dyarar asonkaf (older unmarried men of 
this grade). The girls of the village are free to 
enter these houses and pass the night there, but 
whether only after initiation at the age of seven- 
teen is not made clear. War and even simple 
quarrels are forbidden when the initiation rites are 
proceeding, in the months of June and July.^ 

4 . Belli-Paaro. — For the Vai, Gola, and adjacent 
trioes we have not only the good modern account 
of Biittikofer,^ but also narratives by Barbot^ 
and Dapper,^ which go back about 250 years and 
show us how litfcle change has come over the insti- 
tution in the intervening centuries. Belli-Paaro 
is the Vai name for the boys’ initiation school, to 
which the Sande of the girls corresponds; and, 
though we learn from Dapper of judicial proceed- 
ings and ordeals with which are associated the 
Belli-mo {i.e, * Belli man [or priest]’) and others, it 
seems clear that the institution is primarily an 
initiation school ; that this is so may be inferred 
from the fact that Belli-Paaro and Sande are 
treated as co-ordinate and complementary. 


Boys may enter the bush of their own free will ; otherwise 
they are carried off by the sova or soba, who is perhaps known 
to the women under the name njctna and appears to be re- 
garded as an ancestral spirit. Circumcision is usually per- 
formed in the first year of life (by a woman), but a boy not yet 
circumcised must undergo the rite on entering the Belli. He is 
informed that he is killed by the spirit when he enters the bush, 
but returns to life again and receives a new name and the 
tribal marks. There is a considerable amount of real education, 
not only in dance and song, with, perhaps, acrobatics, but also 
in the use of weapons, in the endurance of hunger, thirst, and 
pain, together with a knowledge of the tribal religion and 
customary law. Residence in ttie bush may last from some 
months to several years, and the release takes place at the end 
of the rainy season, in October to November, when there is 
abundance of food for the celebrations. When they come out, 
the boys wear bark caps, which come down over their eyes ; 
they pretend to be ignorant of the life to which they return. 
The 80 va appears in a leaf dress and wooden mask and performs 
all sorts of dances. 

No one who has not been through the bush enjoys 
civil rights, according to Dapper, who also says 
that the school is held only once in twenty or 
twenty-five years ; he adds tnat the candidates are 
killed and roasted in the bush and incorporated in 
the company of spirits. If a man is accused of 
theft, murder, or other crime, the Belli-mo ad- 
ministers the poison ordeal to him.® 

5 . Kru.— Although the Kru tribes lying to the 
east of the Vai and Gola have given up circuin- 
cision and have no schools of initiation, their 
territory is not without interest from the point of 


1 Hev, d*ethnog. et de eoe, iv. [191S] 31 fl. 

3 Reisebilder ans Liberia, Leyden, 1890, u. 802-808. 

* A. and jr, Churchill, Collection of Voy^u and TraveU, 
London, 174i-46, v. (containing Barbot, Detcrxptian 0 / the 
CoastB of north, and South Ouinea),l2et. 
i Leaeriptian de VAfri^, Amste^m, ^ 
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view of secret societies. In the first place, thej 
have a well-marked system of age grades, undei 
which two classes, the patriarchs and the Sedibo, 
are the legislature and executive of the nation, 
with classes of youths and boys below them; 
admission to all except the lowest class is gained 
by payment, but the mes are small, and practically 
every male joins the Sedibo as soon as he marries. 
Side by side with these classes are secret societies 
for magico-religious and judicial purposes, such as 
the hunting out of witches, the detection of thieves, 
etc. The Kwi-Ira (‘children of departed spirits’) 
admit males of all ages except the very young ; a 
‘father’ presides over the society, who is not 
visible or known except to members and who wears 
a mask during the day. The society comes out at 
night to find witches, who strip naked and visit 
houses or dance upon the ^aves of their victims. 
Persons found w^andering ^road are seized by the 
Kwi-Iru and put on the top of a house in readiness 
for the sass-wood ordeal next morning ; it is of 
interest to note that this is one of the functions of 
the Belli-mo among the Vai. The Kwi-Iru society 
is employed by the Sedibo in its ofi&cial capacity. 

A second society is known as the Deyabo ; Deya 
men are said to be possessed. 


A novitiate of three months is necessary, during which con- 
tinence must be practised ; a grass loincloth is the only arride 
of clothing, and the candidate eats and sleeps apart- As a test 
a fowl’s head is cut off and its blood put upon the candidate’s 
eyes ; the head is then thrown into the bush, and the candidate 
must find it, under the penalt}' of having his symptoms of 
possession — apparent death, gnashing of teeth, etc.— declared 
to be unreal or simulated. After passing this test he changes 
his dress and occupies himself with tiie manufacture of charnw, 
the discovery of tbieves, etc. The sodeties are in fact associa- 
tions of diviners such as are common in other parts of Africa.! 

6 , French territories. — We have little or no 
detailed information as to the secret societies in 
the French territories of the Niger and Upper 
Senegal; but M. Delafosse* has published an 
excellent summary, which makes it clear that 
they are numerous in this area. Delafosse classi- 
fies them under three heads : ( 1 ) social and non- 
secret, ( 2 ) social and religious at once, and (3) 
purely religious. 

( 1 ) The first class celebrates its ceremonies in 
public, though its meetings for discussion are 
private, but the societies embraced in it correspond 
so exactly to the secret societies proper of other 
areas that it is necessary to include this kind of 
society in our survey. Each society is under a 
genius ; it is composed of two or more age ^ades ; 
it is confined to one sex and concerns itself with 
circumcision or excision rites. Thus there is one 

S ade for the uncircumcised, who dance dressed in 
a-ves or grass and use the bull-roarer, known as 
the ‘dog’ of Ntomo (the name of the society); 
above them comes the grade of the circumcised, 
much more important ; the adult males form 
another grade, and it is incumbent upon them to 
assist each other in all cases ; there is a very 
powerful grade composed of men in middle life ; 
and finally the grade of old men. The women, on 
the other hand, have only two grades. 

( 2 ) In the case of religious societies grades are 
unknown, all members being on the same level. 
There are special burial rites for members, who 
have their own passwords ; women are admitted, 
but only rarely. The rites are semi-secret and 
confined to initiates; but some ceremonies are 
public. To this class belongs the Mandimgo 
society known as Kore, which exists for sexu^ 
purposes ; among the Senufo is a society whiff 
prepares its members by a seven years’ initiation 
for authority in the tribe, ^ ^ 

( 3 ) The last class is composed of societies devoted 


! H. H. Johnston, Liberia, London, 1M6, fi, 1068, lOW ; J. I* 
Wilson, Weitem Africa, do. 1866, p, 129. 
s Saut-SHUgaX-niger, Ist ser., Paris, 1912, hi. 119. 
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to certain cults or to the practice of certain magico- 
reli^ous rites. Some are confined to one sex, some 
initiate both sexes indiscriminately; some are 
absolutely secret, some secret for women only, 
while non-initiated men may follow their doings. 
As examples of these societies may be mentioned 
the Mandingo Tyi-wara, which practises the non- 
secret cult of the genius of agriculture, and the 
Koma society, formed to resist enchanters {suha). 
Masks are worn by the representatives of the 
genius and his satellites ; special instruments of 
music are in use, and the meetings are held at 
night in the sacred bush. 

In the absence of detailed information it is use- 
less to attempt to discover the centre or centres of 
origin of these different types or to speculate as to 
the ethnical conditions that have given rise to 
them. 

7. Yewe. — If initiation societies exist on the 
Gold and Ivory Coasts, little or nothing has been 
recorded of them, and the almost complete absence 
of masks from these areas supports tne view that 
there is a real gap in the distribution of societies. 
In Jaman masks are used in connexion with the 
cult of Sakrobudi,^ and girls are dedicated to 
certain ‘fetishes’ at Krobo.^ In Dahomey, how- 
ever, an important religious secret society took its 
rise, which has since spread over parts of Tongo- 
land. This is the cult of Yewe, which appears to 
be a mixture of the worship of Xebieso, voduda, 
and Agbui. The area is remarkable for the 
number of different languages spoken in it, often 
by quite small communities, and it is probable 
that the secret languages, of which more than one 
are used by the priests according to their original 
divinity, are in reality survivals of otherwise 
extinct local forms of speech preserved for a special 
purpose. Both sexes are admitted to the society, 
which has three grades: Husunuo for males, 
Yewesiwo and Vodusio for females, and Hundto or 
Hunovio for both sexes. 

The initiation ceremony consists in drinking water ; certain 
emblems are also exhibited, such as a piece of iron wrapped in 
a cloth, which represents Yewe, a double axe, the emblem of 
So, a ram's horn, a holed stone, a lon^' stone, and a bent iron. 
These are dipped in holy water, and the candidate is touched 
with them ; the drinking of the water Is sometimes explained 
as the taking of the gM Into the body of the candidate. A 
female candidate is shaved, washed, and rubbed with oil ; she 
then receives a new cloth and a new name in place of her old 
one ; during her sojourn of six months in the bush she learns 
the use of poisons and the secret Yewe language, known as 
Agbuigbe, which is said to be spoken as an ordinary language 
in Avleketi, near Dahomey, when the time comes for the 
candidate’s release, a feast is made, and presents are offered to 
the priest. 

It ift incumbent upon members to assist each 
other in eve]^ way and to inform against all who 
speak ill of Yewe and his followers. Among tlie 
reasons which lead people to enter the service of 
Yewe is the freedom from restraint and even from 
ordinary law enjoyed by the members, who thus 
escape, e.^., the penalty for non-payment of debt, 
which consisted m being buried alive or, at best, 
in death. If it is desired to compel an influential 
man to join tile community, a small pot is buried 
in one of his fields ; when this is dug up later, he 
has no choice but to become a priest. From 
motives of policy the chiefs endeavour to stand 
well with the Yewe society, even if they are not 
members. If a non-member insults a female 
member, the latter becomes alaga (a wild woman) ; 
she lives in the bush all day, returning to the 
Yewe house at night ; if she is not * brought home ’ 
soon, she is said to change into a leopard, and her 
enemy is soon compelled to make terras. In like 
manner the aid of Yewe may be invoked in legal 
oases by throwing over the defendant’s head a ring 
1 B. A. Freeman, Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman, 
London, 1898, p. 148. 

a D. Kemp, mne Tears at the Gold Ceast, London, 1898, p. 


made of oil-palm and other leaves ; this compels 
the Yewe priest to take the matter up, and as a 
result the loser is compelled to pay three times the 
amount of the original demand, which is extorted 
from him, if necessary, by torture. 

There is no doubt that the Yewe cult is alien to 
a large part of the area in which it prevails, and 
the complex is probably of comparatively recent 
origin; but there is good reason to believe that 
some at least of the elements which go to form it 
are of considerable antiquity.^ This rise of a new 
cult is by no means an isolated phenomenon ; for in 
recent years there have been similar manifestations 
on the Gold Coast, where the Abirewa ‘fetish’ 
gained great influence for a time ; in like manner 
in Nigeria the cult of Isinegba has come down from 
the north. There can be no doubt that, gener- 
ally speaking, this spread of a religion is a common 
occurrence in Africa ; but, whereas one cult attains 
great influence and social importance, another, 
like the cult of Esu in the Yoruba-Edo area, has 
little beyond a kind of magical significance and 
brings no further profit to its votaries than the 
sense of protection against the evils of this life 
which the putting up of the image of Esu outside 
the house brings. 

From the point of view of the present article, 
stress must be laid upon the fact that, before a man 
can take up the worship of a deity, a rite of some 
sort must as a rule be observed, which may range 
from a full-blown ceremony of initiation, parallel 
in every respect to that of an initiation society 
proper, to a simple transfer of a piece of eartli in a 
pot to symbolize the transference to a new owner 
of the right to call upon the divinity represented 
by the piece of earthenware. The explanation of 
the secrecy of the rites lies on the surface : the 
social importance of the cult is increased and the 
authority of its oflicers enhanced by shutting the 
door upon the outside world. 

It is perhaps not without significance that on the 
Gold Coast and in adjacent areas, where secret 
societies of the ordinary type appear to be want- 
ing, these mushroom religions seem to attain their 
greatest develmmient.® 

8. Ogboni, Oro, Egfig-u. — In the Yoruba area 
we find a political secret society supported by a 
secondary organization with police duties; the 
latter has a parallel in the Zangbeto society of 
Porto Novo and more or less close analogues in 
parts of the Ibo area and the Congo, I'he govern- 
ment of the country is in the hands of the Ogboni, 
or elders ; they are the heads of important families, 
but are accepted for membership only if reliable 
and capable men ; the rank is said to descend from 
the okiest brother to the youngest, provided the 
latter is old enough and otherwise qualified. The 
Eda image is the amulet of the society, and a 
human sacrifice is offered on it at the initiation of 
a candidate, who is sometimes called upon to drink 
the blood of the victim. She is their goddess and 
is equated with Odudua of Benin city. The Oro 
society, composed of males only, carries out the 
decisions of the Ogboni, more especially among the 
Egba; members indicate their coming by swinging 
the bull-roarer, and, as soon as they hear this, all 
women must shut themselves up in their houses 
under pain of death, though they may see the 
instrument by day and even carry it. Criminals 
are usually disposed of in such a way that nothing 
more is seen of them than their clotlies, high up in 
the branches of forest trees, where they were torn 
off as Oro hurried their wearers through the air ; 

1 H, O. Monrad, Bijdran til m Skildring af Gninea-Kystm, 
Copenhagen, 1822, describes the proceedings of a woman who 
feels herself insulted by her husband or some other person, and 
they bear a close resemblance to those of the alaga, 

^Zeitsehr, fur afrikem^ und ocean, »Sprachen, ill. [1897] 
167-186 ; Frobenius, loo, eit. 
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in this case Oro is said to have devoured the bodies. 
When the body is found on the ground in the bush, 
no one is allowed to bury it. The central figure of 
the Oro society wears a white mask and a long 
gown hung with shells ; his voice is heard from 
morning tOl night on the days on which he appears. 

Egugu is another secret society of the Yoruba 
and, according to some, is associated with the 
Zangbeto of Porto Novo.^ Egugu ^pears at an 
annual festival, a kind of All Souls* I)ay, and also 
at burial ceremonies, and is the police power of the 
Yoruba ; ^ in the territory of neighbouring tribes 
the mask also appears as a kind of diversion, with- 
out any significance, for the purpose of obtaining 
money for its wandering owners. The mere ap- 
pearance of a mask does not justify us in speaking 
of a secret society ; in the Ibo territory the maun 
come out at buidal ceremonies, but there is nothing 
worthy of the name of a secret society associated 
with them, though all knowledge of the fact that 
the masker is only a man is kept in the strictest 
manner from the women of the tribe ; when, a few 
years ago, the ritual prohibitions of a portion of the 
Ibo nation were abolished by sacrifices in the 
presence of the Ezenri, the one point which it 
appeared important to the men to retain was the 
concealment of the real nature of the maun, though 
among the prohibitions thus summarily abolished 
was that of marriage with one's sister and similar 
fundamental ordinances. 

9. Ovia. — ^According to R. F. Burton,^ Oro was 
in existence at Benin ; but this seems to be a mis- 
interpretation of what the author saw. Okiason 
or Akpoka was the name given to men who used to 
wander at night during a certain season of the year, 
carrying an axe or, according to another account, 
a hammer, with which they used to kill people to 
procure certain portions of the bodies with which 
the king made ‘medicine.’ There is, however, no 
evidence of the use of a mask by members of this 
body. It is perhaps more probable that what 
Burton saw was the Ovia celebrations, which 
Fawckner^ saw at Gwat 5 and described as the 
‘dance of the great devils,’ adding that no one 
ventured out at night when they were about for 
fear of being killed or maltreated. As the Ovia 
society at the present day dances in public only in 
the day-time and performs nocturnal rites in the 
Ovia enclosure alone, with the exception of one 
night, it seems probable that the author was mis- 
led, if he did not confuse the Ovia members with 
the Okiason. 

According to tradition, Ovia was a woman, the wife of a 
certain king of Yoruba land, who was hated by her mates ; by 
a trick they caused her to fall into disfavour with her husband, 
who turned her away, whereupon she began to weep and 
melted into water. She ordered that no woman should know 
the secret of her cult or enter the Ovia camp ; hence she is 
worshipped by men only, and women hold aloof from the rites, 
except on two occasions : when the ceremonies are about to 
begin, at the beginning of the dry season, women come to the 
camp of Ovia to rub the house ; and on one night during the 
subsequent rites they enter the camp and sing while the men 
dance ; they also understand, unofficially, the secret language 
which is spoken by the men whenever they are wearing their 
dresses. Although the mask of the chief figure of the society is 
known as the ‘ mother ’ mask, he is always addressed as ‘ my 
father,’ and the women in their songs speak of him as ogie 
(* prince ’) ; there is therefore some doubt as to the facts, and it 
would be rash to lay any stress for purposes of interpretation on 
either the male or the female cliaracter of the principal figure. 

There are four grades in the society : a boy joins at the age of 
seven or eight and remains one year in Oyo, the first grade, 
paying in kind to the value of perhaps ten shillings ; a sacrifice 
is offered, and the hoy marks his face with chalk ; he is hence- 
forth an Owiovia (* son of Ovia ’) ; he remains seven years in the 
second grade, Igbe, admission to which costs only sixpence ; 
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the other two grades, equally easily attained, are Ixino and 
Urewa, The head man of the village is usually but not neces- 
sarily the head of the society; the second man ueara the 
Ovia hat and, on certain occasions, a net mask and other ritual 
apparel. He, like the third man in the society, is selected for 
his knowledge of the rites. 

The camp of Ovia consists of an enclosure, a house, and a small 
screened portion of the bush, where the elders meet to discus} 
during the ceremonies. In the Ovia house are kept the musical 
sticks (akpasiko), bull-roarers (emilovia), and, when the rites 
are in progress, the dresses, consisting of long clothes with a 
neb mask, and enormous hats decorated with red parrots’ 
feathers. Both in the nocturnal dances and in the procession 
of the masked Ovia round the village, which women are allowed 
to see, prayers are offered for the welfare of the community, 
and a ceremony is performed, for male children only, to prevent 
them from suffering from convulsions; when the child is 
handed hack to the mother, she pours water on his head ; 
otherwise she may not touch him. In the other daylight dances 
the Ovia mask does not appear, but the other members dance in 
their hats and masks every morning and evening in their own 
village. 

The Ovia society clearly difiers in a marked 
' deOTee from any of those which have hitherto come 
under notice ; it wears masks but is not a bugbear 
for the women ; it has neither legislative nor 
police functions ; although Ovia receives a cult of 
a kind at ordinaiw times, a shrine being kept out- 
side the house of such people as worship him (or 
her), the object of the annual celebration does not 
appear to be the recognition of a divinity, for the 
annual rites in honour of Ake, largely made 
up of sacrifices, may be regarded as the normal 
type of this description of rite. There is some 
evidence for the view that the object is to avert 
evil and bring good, for ail the supplications em- 
phasize this aspect ; but it seems improbable that 
any such customs could have grown up round such 
a nucleus. On the whole it appears more probable 
that the ceremonies are connected with the growth 
of crops, though next to no evidence can be pro- 
duced in favour of this view ; at most we can quote 
a passage in one of the songs to the effect that * our 
prince shall grow like a young palm-tree.’ In ac- 
cordance with this interpretation is the saying that 
Ovia ‘ dies ’ when the ceremonies are at an end. 

10. Other Edo societies. — Innumerable masks 
are found in various parts of the territory of the 
Edo-speaking peoples, some isolated, some associ- 
ated with organized groups, some appearing in con- 
nexion with initiation ceremonies, some at certain 
seasons of the year, some on the occasion of funeral 
rites, some apparently quite sporadically ; hut few, 
if any, are of much significance, and little infor- 
mation has been or, probably, can be obtained 
about them ; the masks are the property of indi- 
viduals, who readily dispose of them for a few 
shillings apiece. Their local character is shown 
by the fact that at Otua, where, as elsewhere in 
this area, age grades are of some importance in the 
life of the community, only one quarter of the ten 
or twelve of which the town is composed has a 
certain set of highly decorative and somewhat 
costly masks, for use when, every three years, a 
new ‘ company ’ comes in. They dance at any 
time they please for the next three months, and 
women and children are not permitted to approach 
the elimi house ; but beyond this there is no special 
element of secrecy. 

At Fugar maskers, one male, the other female, ap- 
pear at the initiation of girls, which consists merely 
in a festival to celebrate their putting on clothes 
for the first time ; cowries are given to the maskers. 
The wearer of another mask is permitted to kill 
any goats that he sees, and this feature recalls the 
licence permitted to the newly-circumcised in many 
parts of W. Africa ; it seems not improbable that 
such celebrations are only a faded reproduction of 
customs practised at an earlier date. Tbe maskers 
are called (‘dead people’). 

11. Ibo societies. — When we pass eastwards to 
the Ibo area, masks axe equally common ; some are 
associated with burial rites and do not appear to 
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belong to any organized society ; others are worn 
by dancei’s, who have no functions, however, 
resembling those of the members of secret societies 
of other areas ; all maskers appear to be known 
indiscriminately as maun ( * dead people ’) ; many, 
i f not all, of them appear during tne day, and the 
only element of secrecy is the concealment of the 
knowledge of their identity from the women. So 
much of the Ibo life has been borrowed from Benin 
that we may conjecture that these masked figures 
do not represent anything that ever played a more 
important part in tribal life. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the societies to which they may have 
belonged have been overshadowed by the rise of 
the custom of taking ‘titles.’ These correspond 
roughly to generation grades or age grades, for 
originally a man took his first title after the death 
of his father ; by a series of changes, however, of 
which the tradition is preserved, a man rises from 
grade to grade by payment, the only limitation 
being that he must nave attained maturity ; but 
even in this case the rule is not universal; for, 
apart from the fact that a father may purchase a 
a title for his son, some of the titles, or at any rate 
their material benefits, are inheritable. In prac- 
tice the system of titles provides the most profit- 
able and indeed the only method of investing 
money, if we except the purchase of wives ; in a 
rich community like Awka the highest grade may 
cost hundreds of pounds, and, as all subsequent 
members contribute the like amount, naturally in 
kind, not money, and their instalments are shared 
among the existing members, the result is the 
creation of a system of annuities. 

From another point of view, these titles corre- 
spond to trade gilds ; for the highest grade is that 
of ozo {* blacksmith ; it may be mentioned that a 
large proportion of the population of Awka is 
composed of blacksmiths, and it is possible that 
the customs, which have there attained perhaps 
their greatest development, also came from there 
originally, or were at the very least deeply in- 
fluenced in their evolution by the fact that the 
blacksmiths of Awka, like the doctors (another 
grade) of the neighbouring town of Nibo, wandered 
far and wide over the face of the country in the 
practice of their trade, the doctors indeed without 
let or hindrance even in time of war. The Awka 
ceremonies have clearly influenced those of the 
towns immediately to the west of the Niger ; but 
from the fact that the Udo bush figures largely in 
the Awka ceremonies and that an Udo (busn) was 
also of some importance in the rites of Benin 
connected with the worship of beads, it might be 
argued that Benin was the centre of origin ; but 
much stress cannot be laid upon the point, for 
there is no evidence that the blacksmiths of Awka 
were in the habit of visiting Benin. The native 
explanation of the meaning of the first grade is 
that it indicates the freeborn status of the holder, 
and this is perhaps the most likely origin for this 
group of customs. 

12. Egbo. — ^Although the Egbo society of Cala- 
bar is one of the most famous secret societies, we 
are singularly ill-informed as to the initiation cere- 
monies; there are, according to some authorities, 
ten or eleven grades, which are attained by pur- 
chase ; but of the rites which actually admit the 
purchaser to the mysteries of the grade nothing 
seems to have been recorded. In some respects 
the society resembles the hierarchy of the Ibo 
titles; but there is an important difference; for 
the Egbo society is represented by a masked figure 
and thus stands nearer stich societies as Poro. 
One tradition says that Egbo originated in a 
market situated befcween Calabar and Kamerun, 
where the traders decided to form it as a means of 
upholding order ; hut, quite apart from the fact that 


the African market is by nature orderly, this can 
hardly explain the existence of the masked figure, 
a non-hnman personage, nor yet the circumstance, 
reported by one author,^ that Egbo comes out only 
at full moon, apart from circumstances of civil 
disorder. Each grade is said to iiave its own 
‘ spirit’ and its own day ; on the day of the highest 
grade all houses have to be shut, and any one 
who wishes to go out must purchase the right. 

The most striking and probably the most im- 
portant side of the Egbo society was its judicial 
procedure;^ a non-member had to purchase the 
rotection of a member before his claim could be 
rought before the society ; or he might even give 
himself to an important chief as a slave as a means 
of ensuring success. The intervention of the 
society could be secured by touching a member 
on the breast or by striking the big Egbo drum. 
In any case, the power of the society once invoked, 
a meeting had to be called and the case heard. 
When judgment was given, a representative of 
the society proceeded at once to the house of the 
loser ; ana not until the penalty had been exacted 
might any one of the inmates of the house leave it, 
even though they were wholly innocent of the 
matter in respect of which the charge was brought. 

Like Poro, the Egbo society protected by its 
symbol the property of any one who put it in their 
cnarge ; and here we see a side of the institution 
which recalls the tabu.® 

13. Ndembo and Nkimba. — In the Lower Congo 
area the main societies, sometimes under other 
names, are Ndembo and Nkimba. There does not 
seem to be any ground for regarding the former as 
a puberty society; for both sexes join, and some 
persons pass through it several times. According 
to J, H. Weeks, ^ the object of joining is to escape 
from disease or malformation. 

The candidate feigns death in some public place and is carried 
to the bush, where his body is said to decav till only one bone 
is left, which is kept by the doctor, who is supposed to raise 
him again from the dead. He receives a new name, is taught 
to eat, to feign complete ignorance, and to use a secret lan- 
guage, the vocabulary of which, however, is very limited. 

There is more doubt as to the position of 
Nkimba, but good authorities aasert that it has 
nothing to do with circumcision. Unlike Ndembo, 
mutual assistance is one of the objects of the 
society. It also aims at inuring youths to hard- 
ship; some societies (for there are many of the 
name, all restricted to males) check the power of 
the chiefs ; in some cases the licence permitted to 
the members is the attraction, for they are allowed 
to assault travellers and rob them, in accordance 
with the principle that the candidates are separated 
from this world and therefore not amenable to 
ordinary law. 

The candidate is drugged, dressed in a palm-leaf aprom 
whitened with clay, and taught a secret language, far more 
extensive than that of Ndembo ; he also learns litany and 
spells, and hunts witches. 

Like the Ndembo, the society is under a ngaha 
(‘doctor^); there is therefore some ground for 
regarding it as different in character from an 
initiation school, especially as it is not necessary 
for all members of the tribe to pass through it ; 
on the other hand, it is not necessary to suppose, 
with Weeks, that its objects were originally 
identical with those of Ndembo, unless the deriva- 
tion of the name from lemba, * to deliver,’ should 
be well founded. It is, however, of some impoit- 
ance that Nkita, which is a local name for Nkimba, 
also means a power that inflicts disease and 
malformations. 

^ J. ThormShlen, in UittheU, Olograph. Qesdlsch^t Hamhuxg, 
1884, p, 832. 

2 rabenius, p. 87. 

s P. Amaury Talbot, In tht Shadow of the Bush^ London, 
1W2L p. 87 ff. ; H. M, Waddell, S^wmtp'-nine Ymr$ in thi 
W. Indies and Central A/nVa, do. 1808. p. 247 ff. 

4 Among the Primitiw Bakongo^ I^ondon, 1912, p. 169. 
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Neatly the whole of our inf ormation regarding the Congo and 
Kanieran area is tainted with suspicion owing to the contra- 
dictions of the various authorities and still more to the new 
t^ts brought to light about the Fang societies by H. Trilles.i 
^om his study it appears that there is a sharp line of demarcation 
between societies of priests and societies of sorcerers or witches. 
Both are secret, in a sense, but the meetings of the former, though 
closed to the profane, are held openly, and their place of meeting 
IS known ; sorcerers, on the other hand, who have a different kind 
of initiation, meet in private, for to be known as a sorcerer 
involves the poison ordeal and probably death. Totems, or 
anmal protectors, are associated with both kinds of society; 
but the priest has an animal species forbidden to him qtm 
priest, while the sorcerer has an individual animal familiar; 
the life of the priest is in no way bound up with his animal 
^ecies, that of the sorcerer is linked to that of his familiar. 
There are human victims, whose blood is mixed with that of 
one of the ‘ totems’ at the initiation of the priest, but only this 
ntual cannibalism is practised by the society; the sorcerers 
practise food cannibalism, and the rites may have in view 
magical purposes as well. Perhaps the most important differ- 
ence IS that the society of priests has a species of animal tutelar 
sacred to it, as it were, a totem, while the sorcerers are guarded 
by a spirit, possibly of a dead human being, as the name engun- 
pttre is the same for both. Each society has an inferior grade 
of initiates, who assist in all the rites, but are not priests or 
TOrcerers ; the initiation of youths is distinct from the initiation 
rites already mentioned and precedes them. 

It is clear at the outset that some of the distinctions drawn 
by Trilles cannot be applied to other areas — e.g., the use of a 
protecting spirit by sorcerers only — but it is uncertain over 
what extent of territory his criteria will apply ; it is probable 
that the features which he describes are not confined to the 
Fang, for it is common for elements of culture to spread 
laterally, without distinction of tribe, over a wide area. Until 
more exact data are to hand, it is impossible to deal at length 
with the societies of the re^on from the Cross River to me 
Congo. 

It remains to be seen how far the distinctions drawn by 
Trilles are valid; for, although he distinctly states » thatNgil 
is h sorcerers’ society, he also appears to imply 3 that it is a 
priests’ society ; and he formulates the same opinion without 
ambiguity in another work.^ It seems clear that Ngil comes 
into the village openly, to detect thieves and murderers and 
punish unfaithful wives ; not only so, but an initiate of Evodu, 
which is recruited in the three societies, Ngil, Ngan, and 
Akhun— themselves made up of devotees of Bieri, the national 
god, whose cult is confined to the warriors— acts, at least 
sometimes, as operator in the circumcision rites ; » and Ngil 
must therefore, as the author says, be a grade of priests. On 
the other hand, it is afiirmed with equal decision that the rites 
of initiation into Ngil include obscene practices, which are 
cited as a mark of sorcery. Further inquiry is needed before 
the distinction drawn by Trilles can be regarded as estab- 
Ushed. 

Gabun. — North of the Congo, in the Ogowe 
region, are found secret societies too numerous to 
describe in detail. It has already been mentioned 
that masks appear at burial rites in parts of W. 
Africa ; among the Balimha, Malanda is specially 
associated with funeral rites and the dead. 

Fourteen days after the death of a member of a family a house 
is built on the edge of the bush by men only ; a male figure is 
carved ; the corpse disinterred, the brains are mixed with chalk 
and the body is tied to the side wall, while the image is at the 
closed end of the house- Women are warned not to look at 
Malanda, and the elders announce his coming in the morning. 
Twenty boys sit down on a long log ; when they are exhausted, 
they are blindfolded and taken to the bush house; here a 
bundle known as yaka, consisting of brains and chalk, is opened 
and the new mixture added ; this is then used as an ointment 
and smeared on the breasts of the candidates, vertically for 
those who are not ‘witches,’ horizontally for ‘witches.’ A 
six-foot pit is dug with a tunnel leading under the wall, into 
which the corpse is put ; the skeleton is exhumed later, divided 
vertically, and the two portions are laid apart parallel to each 
other; the boys, formed into two companies, step over the 
remains, and an oath of secrecy is administered to them.6 

15. Ngil. — The account of the initiation cere- 
monies is not free from obscurities, but it is clear 
that the same rites are undergone both by associ- 
ates of the society, whose course of training is 
short, but includes two stages, and by the candi- 
date for the position of Ngil, selected some six 
years younger than the age at which associates 
join, and trained to the work by constant associ- 
ation with the actual Ngil, whom he accompanies 
when a summons calls him from the bush. 

1 Le Totimisme chez les FAfi, p. 436. 

a Pp. 453, 463. 3 p. 441. 

4 Quinze Annies chez les Lille, 1912, p. 210, though on 
p. 200 Ngil figures as a society of sorcerers. 

6 Ih. p. 212 . 

6 R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in TT. Africa, London, 1904, p. 
260 ff- ; cf. pp. 128, 247, 820 ; Frobenius, loc, cit. 


After candidates of both classes have undergone various 
trials, they are secluded in the bush and are tortured by ants, 
flogging, etc. Those who pass these tests undergo a second 
period of seclusion, during which they provide a victim, 
sometimes a younger brother, but more often a mother, sister, 
or daughter (it is not explained how a candidate at the age of 
eighteen can do so) ; a euphorbia is cut down and the stump 
hollowed ; into this is allowed to drop the blood of the victim, 
sacrificed by the novice himself and mingled with the sap ; the 
members drink of the mixture, and then the victim is cooked 
and eaten. During this rite the novice is partially intoxicated 
with the sap of a tree called ava and a sort of fungus ; but it is 
somewhat singular that there is no mention of any belief in 
death and resurrection. 

It has already been mentioned that Evodu 
(possibly the origin of Voodoo, but cf. Dahom6 
mdun, ‘fetish’) is a higher grade; the highest 
; of all is called Kouh ; it is said to have only three 
members — rulers of the waters, of the winds, fire, 
and fecundation, and of the earth and men re- 
spectively, In the view of Trilles^ the higher 
grades are clearly priestly in their character ; and 
the Kouh grade comes near, if it is not actually 
identical with, the divine king of J. G, Frazer ; it 
is therefore a curious and interesting problem to 
ascertain whether the Ngil society is really one of 
priests or of sorcerers, or whether it combines 
features of both.* 

16. South-east Congo. — Masked figures play an 
important part in the south-east Congo, but it is 
not clear how far we can speak of a real secret 
society; from the reports of the earlier authors 
the mask appears to be the property of certain 
families ; among other functions the Mukish is a 
rain-maker, prepares counter-magic, ex|>els evil 
spirits, and exercises judicial fimctions ; it might 
therefore be supposed that it is a case of a witch- 
doctor with special powers ; it must, however, be 
remembered that the ngaha presides over the 
Ndembo and Nkimba; and, as it is expressly 
stated that Mukish directs a circumcision school, 
there is no reason for questioning the justice of 
the epithet ‘ secret society ’ in connexion with this 
masker. 

17. Imandwa. — The Ruanda of E. Africa have 
an important society, the Imandwa, primarily 
religious in its nature, as it depends on the worship 
of vmandwa (men, birds, etc.) and angombe (a 
grove, also a mortal hero) ; the aim of members, 
however, is to obtain success in life and other 
social objects, and all are sworn to secrecy. A 
sponsor is necessary, who becomes the representa- 
tive of the angombe ; other members invited to be 
present become the imandwa of the angombe ; the 
profane are kept at a distance while the ceremonies 
are proceeding. 

The candidate is thrown into the air, and a threat is made to 
cut him. up ; he receives a new name and enters into a blood- 
bond with his sponsor. The rites completed, the new initiate 
is transferred back to the world of men, and a feast is cele- 
brated. Some time after another series of rites is held, which 
the missionary to whom we owe our knowledge of the society 
terms * confirmation.’ 8 

18. Labi.-— The duplication of initiation cere- 
monies mentioned above, though unusual, is not 
witliout parallel, for the Bay a and other tribes of 
the hinterland of Kamerun proceed in the same way. 

A boy joins the Lahi at the age of eight or ten ; they have 
their own villages and their own farms ; their secret language, 
made up in part of contributions from the dialects of other 
tiibes, is intertribal in character ; and candidates carry a basket 
shield covering the body from the head to the knee. After six 
months’ instruction they are taken to the river and dropped 
through traps made of leaves ; when they are half-asphyxiated, 
they are fished out again and wounded with a spear so guarded 
with a bark sheath that the point penetrates less than half an 
inch. The eyes, nose, and ears of the Labi are then washed to 
indicate that their senses have undergone a change. At a later 
stage the Labi return to the bush, covered by their shields, and 
receive a physical and moral education ; when they again come 
out, they are free to marry.^ 

1 Qwnze AnnAes, p. 214. 2 p. 174 ff. 

8 Anthropos, vii. [1912} 273, 629, 840, viii. [1913] 110, 754. 

4 La Giog, xvii, [1908] 453-457 ; E. A. Lenfant, La Dicouverte 
dett grcmdes sources du centre de VAfrique, Fans, 190^ p. 198. 
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19. Area south of the Con^o. — Ordeals like 
those recorded for the Baya are a frequent feature 
of initiation ceremonies outside Africa. More 
elaborate kinds have been found among the 
Bushongo by Torday; candidates have to pass 
through a tunnel in which are a human leopard, a 
blacksmith with a furnace and hot iron, and other 
tests of courage. More commonly, especially in 
S. Africa, the ordeals consist in frequent beatings 
(explained as intended to harden the boys) and 
fasts. 

Among the Basuto the candidates are associated together as 
a company with a young chief ; they are brought back from the 
fields, where they hide, by armed warriors, and huts are built 
in the bush for them ; after circumcision they are exercised in 
the use of arms ; tribal rules are inculcated, and they undergo 
long fasts ; the initiation over, the huts are burned, and the 
initiates leave them without looking round, for they are leaving 
their old life behind and are now at liberty to visit their 
families, especially their mother’s brother, who gives them a 
spear and a heifer. Until they marry, they live m the men’s 
house near the chief’s hut and are assigned to works of public 
utility. In some at least of the tribes the solidarity of the 
company thus initiated is very marked ; they may not eat food 
alone if some of their fellows are near, and they may not give 
evidence against a companion; the young chief chooses his 
councillors from them. An uninitiated man is reckoned as a 
child and may neither inherit property nor marry a wife.i 

20 . Masai, etc. — When we come to tribes like 
the Masai, the rites are less complicated, but 
the system has hardened into a hierarchy of age 
grades — so much so that a youth cannot be cir- 
cumcised unless his father has joined the appro- 
priate class, that of the old men. It is possible, 
however, to vary the age of circumcision on other 
grounds, such as poverty. There appears to be a 
good deal of uncertainty as to the number of age 
grades ; either they vary from place to place or, 
what is perhaps more litely, each company, com- 
posed of the initiates for a period of five years 
(the interval between two series of rites), may also 
bear names, as in Nigeria, and these names have 
been confused with the more fundamental age 
grades. Apart from a few days of seclusion there 
18 little or nothing in the age grades of the Masai 
which would justify the epithet * secret.’ 

The Wanyika, on the other hand, have a well- 
developed political organization, on the basis of 
age grades, which seems to deserve the name 
better ; some of the grades are in reality castes, 
for the hahasi (wizards) form the highest rank ; 
the next below them, the iisi^ perform judicial 
functions and swear criminals on the hyena, from 
which they take their name, and protect the crops 
with the emblem of the hyena. ^ 

21. Women’s societies. — Apart from societies 
open to both sexes there are associations open to 
women only, some {probably the great majority) 
of the nature of initiation schools, others social or 
magical in their functions. Bor obvious reasons 
less information is available about women’s socie- 
ties : women do not inform the male inquirer j 
of their doings, and female anthropologists in 
W. A frica have been few. 

In Bierra Leone the female initiation society is 
known as Bundn ; there is reason to suppose that 
it was originally a Mendi institution ; from them 
it passed to the Timne ; they in their turn are 
handing it on at the present day to the Limba, 
among whom the practice is confined to certain 
areas, together with the clitoridectomy which is 
the central feature of the rites of Bundn. Initia- 
tion schools for women are also found among the 
Yai and Gola, on the Lower Congo, among the 
Basuto and other S. African tribes, the Wayao of 
British Central Africa, and in all probability over 
a wide area of French Cninea and Senegambia ; 

1 D. Kidd, The EsmntiaZ jBTajffr, London, 1904, p. 206 ; H. A. 
Junod, The Life 0 / a SovAh African THbe, do. 1912, i. 71-99. 

2 A. 0. Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1906, p. 294 1 ; BHU E. 

A frica Beportf 1897, p. 10 ; M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, 

p. 60 


but reliable information is to hand for the Tenda 
people only. Both among the Wayao and among 
the Masai the stages of female initiation are regu- 
lated to some extent by the age of the candidate, 
though the age grade is less important for women 
than for men. The women’s society not unnatur- 
ally exercises a certain amount of control ovei 
men, especially married men ; males are of course 
forbidden to approach the bush and culprits have 
to buy themselves free on pain of falling victims 
to disease. 

Among the Mpongwe an influential society 
exists, in some respects like the political organiza- 
tions of the men. It is known as Njemb^e and 
appears to he feared by the men; it claims to 
discover thieves, but its main object is said to be 
to protect women against hard usage on the part 
of the male portion of the community. 

There are also a certain number of magical and 
religions societies membership of which is confined 
to women ; among the Timne the Barnba society 
sprinkles the farms with ‘medicine’ in order to 
procure good rice ; the Attonga society of the 
Bulom is concerned with the cult of ancestors. 
Societies have also been recorded among the 
I bibio. 

Among the Mendi a society exists to w^hich both 
men and women are admitted ; but two distinct 
I sides ^pear to be confined each to one sex ; the 
male Mnmoi society has a ‘devil ’ on which oaths 
are taken ; the female Hnmoi society punishes 
offences against the marriage regulations known 
as simongama, as well as breaches of its own rules ; 
in such cases the male offenders enter the house of 
the women’s society. 

III. Theories of origin. — Secret societies 
have been discussed in three monogr^hs. The 
first author to deal with them was Leo Frobenius, 
whose main thesis was the manistic nature of the 
secret society ; he based this contention largely 
upon the feigned death and resurrection of the 
novice and also upon the rdle played by masked 
figures, interpreted as visitants from the spirit 
world, if not actually ancestral ghosts. He was 
followed by H. Schurtz, who I'eferred age grades 
and secret societies to the operation of a ‘gregari- 
ous instinct,’ ^ assuming as axiomatic the essential 
identity of phenomena such as the men’s house, 
age grades, initiation schools, and religious con- 
fraternities ; he failed to observe that the identity 
of the rites is conditioned by the identity of their 
aim — to transfer a human being from one condition 
of life to another — and not by the functional 
homogeneity of the societies ; a gregarious instinct 
no more explains the existence of secret societies 
than it explains the existence of armies ; in each 
case we have to look for the ulterior motive which 
suggests to man the desirability of combining 
with his feilows, Hutton Webster starts with the 
idea that secret societies are everywhere lineal 
descendants of primitive initiation ceremonies, 
and he regards as degenerate many forms which 
may equally well be rudiments awaiting the oppor- 
tunity for further development. 

A different course is taken by van Gennep, who 
puts aside the questions of origin and function and 
shows that the rites on which stress has been laid 
owe their identity to the primitive conception of 
initiation, which persists in the great religions in 
the notion of rebirth, and not to the character of 
the society to which they admit the novice. 

It is clear, from the survey of societies in the 
preceding pages, on which side the truth lies. 
There can be little doubt that the contention of 
Frobenius is in part justified, though it may be 

1 This instinct, however, is well marked among the Chinese of 
the present day, who appear to form societies merely for the 
sake of forming them. 
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questioned wliether it is true of the majority of 
societies that they are founded on a primitive 
type, in which an ancestral spirit figured as the 
genius or the presiding deity of the society, or in 
which, it may be, the unity of the society ex- 
pressed itself in the belief that its spiritual power 
was concentrated in a human being possessed 
by, or reincarnating, such a spirit. If it is true 
that the spirit which protects a society is often, as 
among the Vai, expressly affirmed to be ancestral, 
there does not, on the other hand, appear to be 
good ground for treating the fiction of death and 
resuiTection as a proof of the manistic element in 
secret societies ; for the same feature is found 
among tribes which, unlike the natives of Africa, 
lay no stress on the cult of the dead and do not 
appear to connect their initiation ceremonies in 
any way with their dead ancestors. In any case, 
if this feature is manistic in Africa, it should be 

ossible to produce evidence of explicit native 

eliefs on the subject, instead of inferences from 
rites and other controversial evidence. 

If, with Webster, we assume the clan initiation 
ceremonies to have been the prototype of secret 
societies, it does not follow that we must admit 
the lineal descent of all societies from such rituals ; 
for nothing seems clearer than that in primitive 
society one institution is formed on the model of 
another, already known. 

To take a concrete case, Ibo women have societies, with few 
functions, the very names of the dignitaries of which are derived I 
from the corresponding dignities (quite distinct from the 
‘ titles ’ mentioned above, ii. ii), which in some parts are under 
the oM, the rulers and judicial authorities of a town. Not only 
so, but the names of the men’s titles themselves are clearly 
derived from the neighbouring Edo, a memorial of the time 
when the effective authority of the king of Benin extended as 
far as the Niger. 

Not less important is the fact that in some regions 
secret societies exist side by side with initiation 
schools, though the latter are in this case commonly 
found in the less pretentions guise of a circum- 
cision bush, the ritual of which is limited to the 
actual operation, a period of rest for the healing of 
the wound, and a few rites when the new initiates 
rejoin the society as men (or women). The ques- 
tion is of course complicated by the fact, just 
pointed out, that institutions travel from tribe to 
tribe ; in fact a big river is often a more important 
frontier for customs than the boundary between 
tribe and tribe, even when they belong to entirely 
different linguistic stocks. But the actual diversity 
of form and function in societies with secret rites 
is too great to make it a tenable hypothesis, apart 
from good evidence, that they have all been de- 
rived from a single type, though it is of course true 
that earlier types of cult societies must necessarily 
have influenced the development and form of later 
types. It is also necessary to recognize that the 
form no less than the functions of a society may 
undergo radical change, as we see in the case of 
the Human Leopard society, originally a warriors’ 
league, which may possibly have had its rise in 
rites intended to protect the slayer against the 
evil influences of the slain. 

We may perhaps sum up the position by saying 
that to trace all secret societies to a single origin 
is probably as mistaken as to trace all forms of 
religion to a single source or to seek to unlock all 
the mythologies by a single key. It seems clear 
that age grades, burial clubs, initiation schools, 
religious confraternities, occupation groups, and 
magical societies have all contributed to the mass 
of diverse elements grouped under secret societies ; 
it cannot be definitely laid down that any one of 
these took an earlier type as a model ; as we find 
all in their rudimentary stages in various parts of 
Africa, we must, unless we suppose that these 
rudiments are derived from the fully developed 


societies of other tribes, suppose that they are the 
seed from which, in other areas, secret societies 
have been evolved, and that all are equally primi- 
tive, though not necessarily equally old. As a 
conspicuous case of a society which cannot ^ be 
reduced to a late form of the primitive initiation 
society may be cited the maskers that appear at 
burial ceremonies or are concerned, like Makinda, 
with a cult of the dead. Not only is there nothing 
in the proceedings of this society or of the simpler 
forms to suggest that they are derived elements, 
which figure in funeral rites as intruders from 
another sphere, but we find simpler forms still, in 
which the mask itself is missing and the genesis of 
the custom becomes plain. 

In parts of the Kukuruku country in Nigeria, after a man’s 
death a masked figure appears in the town to perform certain 
rites ; in the case of a hunter he carries a gun ; a skull of some 
animal is put on the ground at a little distance, and the masker 
imitates the actions of the hunter in tracking it ; as he retires 
a dog is sacrificed and he steps over the corpse, perhaps to 
signify that the dead man, whose representative he is, has now 
to leave the society of his fellow-men ; the explanation given 
by the natives is tnat it is killed to make the ground smooth 
for the dead man, alluding probably to the journey of the soul. 
Although but a single masker figures in the scene, there is 
already the germ of a society ; for, before he appears, a swarm 
of boys dash across the open space in which the scene is enacted, 
carrying green branches, but for what purpose does not appear. 
In this scene we have the germ of a dramatic 
representation, perhaps, or the nucleus of a society 
specially concerned with funeral rites, such as we 
meet in the Yornha and Congo areas; but even 
this simple ceremony is not the most elementary 
form ; for the representative of the dead man wears 
a red costume and a net mask ; he is difierentiated 
from his fellows. Farther to the south, again, 
among the Edo proper also, tlie dead man has his 
representative, but only on the last day of the 
burial rites. 

One of the family puts coral beads on his neck, and many 
cloths around his loins, with a white cloth on the top ; while 
the rest of the family are dancing, this nodiraia sits down ; he 
may not sleep till day breaks, under pain of dying himself ; at 
daybreak a ceremonial gate is made by the young men ; the 
‘ father ’ is summoned and takes his seat on a chair from which 
they raise him ; all proceed along the road, and the young men 
pass round his head sticks which they afterwards throw into 
the bush. 

Here we find the same elements as in the Kukn- 
mku area ; the dead man has his representative ; 
at the end of the ceremonies the figurehead is con- 
ducted from the house, passing through the gate 
to typify his separation from the living, and is then 
divested of his manistic character by the ordinary 
rite of purification, which consists in passing sand, 
an egg, a chicken, or some other object, round the 
head, and throwing it away. 

In the Ibo country and probably elsewhere, when 
the time arrives for ‘ second burial,’ the dead man 
is summoned to the house, and a chalk line is 
sometimes drawn from the ajoijia ; ^ the customs 
just mentioned are the obvious counterpart of those 
of the Ibo ; the dead man, who is conceived of as 
hovering near as long as the rites are in progress, 
must be sent to his o’wm place — a familiar rite in 
Indonesia — and one way of doing so is to send him 
on his way symbolically by means of a human 
representative. 

Intermediate between the rites just described is 
a ceremony from another part of W. Africa, where 
we see perhaps the germ of the mask. 

The Ishogo of French Congo have a secret society, Bwiti, which 
is found among the Bavili and many other peoples as well, and 
corresponds to the Bieri of the Fang, who include in it a cult of 
ancestors, represented by a skull, and of the totem, represented 
by some portion of its body ; it is in a sense a national cult of the 
Fang, all warriors being initiated into it.2 Among the Ishogo a 
dance is held during the funeral ceremonies ; at night all torches 
are suddenly extinguished ; dead silence falls upon the dancers, 
and one of them calls the dead man by name ; an answer comes 
from the edge of the bush, where an initiate of the society has 


IJ R AT Ixvn. [1917] 209 f. 

2 Trilies, Totemisme^ pp. 4, 212, 6E0. 
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concealed himself. At other times the corpse is paraded round 
the village-— a custom found among the I bo and other tribes, 
though not in the same form ; an initiate of the society raises 
the dead man on his shoulders and covers himself from head 
to foot with plaited palm-leaves, so that only the face of the 
corpse remains visible ; women look on and applaud, but how 
far they penetrate the secret is left uncertain. 

Here, then, we have in its clearest form the 
beginnings of disguise, and it is no long step from 
using the dead man to represent himself to taking 
a mask to wear as his^ representative ; the mere 
fact that precisely in this part of Africa the corpse 
is left unWried several days suggests that, with 
the coming of a speedier burial, the rites would 
take some other form which must necessarily 
imply the representation of the dead man by some 
other means. It seems clear that the secret society 
associated with the cult of the dead, or with burial 
rites, can be traced back to its very beginnings. 

But, even in the relatively few cases where the 
spirit of the secret society is specifically declared 
to be ancestral in its character, we cannot assume 
that it was acquired in the same way as the 
masked figure of the burial society M^as, on the 
hypothesis just suggested, developed. Where the 
spirit is not ancestral, it is far simpler to suppose 
that it was acquired on the analogy of the personal 
protective deity ; it is not without interest that 
the atet tot of the Timne of Sierra Leone, although 
it is reckoned among the wanha (protective charms) 
by the native, is really a woman’s hriji (spirit or 
genius), and that she acquires the right to it 
precisely as though a secret society were in 
question ; although it appears to be primarily a 
kind of fertilizing spirit, it also keeps thieves at a 
distance and in this way recalls the tabu side of a 
secret society’s activities. 

There can be very little doubt that some, at least, 
of the judicial and police societies have originated 
in societies which are concerned with burial cere- 
monies and the cult of the dead. There need he 
no hesitation in accepting such an origin for Oro 
and Egfigfi, the Yoruba societies ; for not only are 
both specially associated with burial ceremonies, 
but other societies of less importance, like Eluku, 
are obviously of similar origin, and other burial 
rites, such as iyahu and are clearly of the 

same order without having developed a fully- 
fledged secret society ; the object of all these cere- 
monies is to dismiss the dead man to his own place 
— and in this they seem to correspond to the 
Edo and Ibo custom of ‘ second burial ’ — and cele- 
brate the funeral ceremonies ; it is uncertain how 
far participation in the rites is limited, in the 
simpler forms, to relatives or others nearly related 
to the deceased ; but there is evidence to show 
that they are specially connected with occupation 
groups (hunters, farmers, etc.) — a conclusion to 
which the Kukumku facts also point; and from 
this stage to the secret society proper the path is 
not a long one. The name Oro is given apparently 
zo the spirit of the deceased, which is deemed to 
inhabit the house till the rites are performed, as 
well as to the human participants in the rites ; 
Oro is worshipped annually by each household at 
home, and there is also a presiding Oro of the 
town ; the parallel with the ancestor-cult of the 
1 bo is therefore fairly close. In some of the rites 
a figure dressed in white appears when people 
assemble and call upon the dead man ; this is the 
case among the Owu section of the Egbo in the 
rite known as iffba irana. No such usage has 
been recorded among the Oro rites ; but the Oro 
siiout, md mu, is heard in the house of the dead 
man, and the essential identity of the rites may 
be inferred. 

The existence of two or more societies conjointly 
among the Yoruba is explained by the fact that 
they were originally localized societies or cults, 


Egflgu at Oyo, Oro among the Egha, and Eluku 
(Agemo) at Ijebu ; as communication became 
easier, these customs spread to a greater or less 
degree, and their judicial side assumed a greater 
importance until finally their funerary significance 
became altogether obscured. How far the same 
process will enable us to account for the existence 
of other judicial societies, like Poro and Egbo, it 
is difficult to say ; only the record of the inter- 
mediate stages in the Yoruba customs enables us 
to lay down the course of development undergone 
by Oro and Egugu; the continued existence of 
these intermediate steps is conditioned among the 
Yoruba by the relatively large size of the tribe — 
at the present day perhaps 2,000,000, including 
aberrant dialects — compared with that of other 
tribes which have developed analogous institutions. 

It must be admitted that the tutelary genius 
theory of the spirit of the secret society is not 
completely satisfying as an explanation, for the 
simple reason that the initiation school must, 
unless appearances are deceptive, be the most 
primitive type of African secret society; if this 
is so, it is a mere assumption that the tutelary 
genius of individuals was known at the time when 
the initiation school came into being. ^ It should 
be observed, however, that, where a spirit is associ- 
ated with initiation, viz. in the Sudanese area in 
the main, we also find the tutelary genius in a well 
developed form ; where, on the other hand, as in 
Bantu regions, the tutelary genius appears to be 
unknown, the spirit of the initiation scnool is also 
absent ; we cannot be sure that the tutelar of the 
initiation society is not an afterthought or derived 
from other ideas. When we look at the societies 
of the Fang, we see another starting-point — ^not 
remote in itself from the tutelary spirit, perhaps 
even the germ of the idea in other areas — for the 
tutelar of the secret society ; here each society of 
ngaha has a ‘totem’ {he m^ame), just as each 
individual ngaha has his mvame — in each case a 
species of animals, plants, etc. ; we need not here 
inquire how far it is accurate to ^ply the term 
‘ totem ’ to this conception ; it is sufficient that the 
society has assumed a protector on the analogy 
of already existing tribal groups; for we must 
suppose that clans preceded societies of priests. 
Even if the example has not been widely followed, 
the analogy holds good; for it proves that some 
secret societies have deliberately assimilated them- 
selves to other groups by securing a protector.^ 

At present too little is known of migration in 
Africa generally, especially in West Africa, and 
too little in the way of analysis of culture has yet 
been accomplished for it to be possible to say how 
far we can refer the origin of secret societies, in 
whole or in part, to the clash of cultures ; hut it 
is certainly worthy of note that Kamerun, the 
territory in which the Bantu languages meet the 
Sudanese, is one of the main foci of these associa- 
tions. Similarly in the Senegambian and Western 
Coast area, a second area of high development, we 
have the point of contact between the Sudanese 
prefix languages, which correspond in structure to 
Bantu, and the non-inflecting group, of which the 
Mandingo tribes are the main representatives. 
But even a brief discussion of the question is not 
possible within the limits of this article. 

IV. CLASSIFICATlON.—YTom the formal point 
of view, secret societies naturally fall into three 
classes according to whether they are confined to 
males or to females or are open to both sexes; 
generally speaking, the religious or magical society 
tends to be open in this respect ; initiation schools 
are naturally the reverse ; but no rule can be laid 

iThe relations between totemism, secret societies, and the 
belief in tuteiars are a matter for further inquiry. Interacttor 
may well have occurred at more than one point* 
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down, for even societies like Poro, which are 
commonly regarded as a means of keeping the 
women in subjection, admit them under certain 
circumstances. The^ position of societies with 
regard to the admission of one or both sexes may 
turn out to be a valuable means of discriminating 
between such bodies according to their origins. 

Less important in a way, but from the practical 
point of view equally if not more weighty, is the 
question whether the members of a society are all 
equal or are ranged in grades, attained by purchase 
or by seniority ; for where graduation according 
to rank or seniority obtains we come near the 
be^nnings of an oligarchy. 

From the point of view of origin, again, it is of 
much importance to know whether the society is 
supposed to be under the guardianship of a spirit, 
human or non-human, or has as its leader and 
director a doctor or magician, recognized as a 
human being by initiated and uninitiated alike. 

From one point of view, to classify societies 
according to the rites which serve to admit the 
novice to membership is to have regard to the 
function, and not the form, of the society, notably 
in the case of initiation schools, in which these 
rites alone form the raison d^Hre of the society ; 
but, from another point of view, classification 
according to the ritu^ ordinances of the society is 
a merely formal procedure. It is of importance, 
e.^., to Know how far circumcision or other mutila- 
tions are necessary antecedents to or steps in the 
admission to full membership ; for there is at least 
a probability that such societies, whatever their 
function, were at the outset bodies concerned with 
the admission of youths to the privileges of man- 
hood. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
such matters are in the hands of the elders of the 
tribe ; and in at least one case the rite of circum- 
cision has been separated from the initiatory cere- 
monies for reasons of policy ; we cannot therefore 
argue that no society which does not practise the 
rite, or a substitute for it, can be regarded as 
equivalent to or derived from an initiation school. 
Conversely, especially where circumcision is per- 
formed as a rule about the age of physiological 
puberty, it may well have happened that a society 
which embraced the manhood of the tribe for any 
reason would come to arrogate to itself the right 
of circumcising the youths and thus take on the 
aspect of an initiation school. 

From the point of view of function, the classi- 
fication is comparatively simple, though in practice 
the lines are by no means clearly drawn, as can be 
seen by reference to more than one example quoted 
above. The form of all societies except the age 
rades is religious, inasmuch as there appears to 
e, except possibly in a few initiation schools, a 
spirit leader of the society ; and, even where the 
overt reference to religious ideas is absent, as in 
simple circumcision rites, there is always in the 
foreground the ever-recurring idea of holiness, 
which demands the separation of the candidates 
from the outside world. If, therefore, we under- 
take to classify the societies according to their 
functions, it must be understood that these re- 
ligious elements are deliberately put in the back- 
ground, and that only the actual aims, which are 
not necessarily the same as the avowed aims, of 
the association taken into account. 

Broadly speaking, the societies fall^ into two 
main groups — religious and social ; but it must be 
observed that the ultimate object of nearly all is 
worldly prosperity or political power ,* for, what- 
ever be the facts as regards primitive races in other 
parts of the world, the Negro is religious, not from 
any obvious need or overwhelming desire to satisfy 
a spiritual side of his nature, but in order to secure 
himself from bodily ills, to add to his wealth in 


wives, children, and material property, to fortify 
himself against his enemies, human or non-human, 
and to secure the favour of those in authority over 
him, in the present day more particularly of the 
white man. But these ultimate objects are at- 
tained through a series of intermediate devices 
such as the acquisition of a tutelair deity, either 
personal or collective (in the sense of the genius of 
a society), the obtaining of * strong medicine,’ the 
acquisition of secret knowledge, and the like. 
Classifying the societies according to these immedi- 
ate aims, we may divide them broadly into these 
two classes; but, as has already been pointed 
out, there are many with a mixed character. To 
the purely religious societies belong the Yewe- 
worshippers and the adherents of the Imandwa 
cult; tne cult of Bieri among the Fang differs 
from these in being national, but confined to the 
warriors. We may perhaps add a third type, 
the burial societies, with aims probably alHea to 
the worship of ancestors, though their object is 
somewhat obscure. Side by side with the religious 
societies, and operating with the same class of 
forces, are the magico-religious societies with, in 
some cases, agricultural objects ; of a different 
type are the Human Leopard society and its con- 
geners; other societies, especially in the French 
Niger territory and in the Congo, practise pro- 
tective rites against the arts of diviners, witches, 
and other workers of evil ; others, again, have in 
view the averting or cure of diseases or malforma- 
tions or the driving away of evil spirits by making 
it appear to them that the area is already occupied 
by a spirit, viz. the masker. 

The initiation societies may perhaps be placed 
midway between the purely religious and the 
purely social groups, the more so as the element of 
religion is a varying one in them and sometimes, 
according to our authorities, completely absent. 
Their pnmary purpose is no doubt to change the 
child into a man or woman. 

To the social type of society belong the age 
grades of the Kru, Masai, Galla, and others, and 
the corresponding type of society, admittance to 
which is by purmase, such as the ‘ titles ’ of the 
Ibo ; intermingled with these are some societies 
which may almost be classed as castes, in so far ^ 
they are limited, at least in theoiy, to certain 
occupations, such as blacksmiths, ft will be re- 
membered that blacksmiths occupy in many areas 
a peculiar position, like musicians in the Western 
Sudan; they are occasionally a pariah class, but 
more often, as among the Ibo, have succeeded in 
making their society the head of the hierarchy 
formed by the ‘ titles.’ In more than one case the 
blacksmith is the operator in the initiation rites ; 
this is probably the case in the society, among 
others, commonly known as Mumbo Jumbo, which 
is more properly termed Mama Dhiombo ; here 
there can be little doubt, from the report of a 
recent author, that the blacksmith is the initiator 
of girls and performs the operation of clitori- 
dectomy.^ To these occupation groups belong also 
the diviners’ society of the Kru, classified, from 
another point of view, among magico-religious 
societies, perhaps the ngaha of the Congo, and even 
from one aspect the witches or wizards. It has 
already been pointed out that the rites of initiation 
of doctors, priests, and diviners follow closely the 
type of secret society ceremonies ; so, too, do the 
rites of coronation of kings and chiefs and those 
of admission to Muhamm^an confraternities and 
similar institutions. 

There is a large and important class of legislative, 
judicial, and, in general terms, political societies, 
of which Poro and Egbo may be mentioned as the 
best known. These in some aspects come very 
1 0. Monteil, Im KhmsonJUy Paris, 1916, p. 237. 
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near the age grades of such tribes as the Wanyika. 
An interesting variant of this type is seen in the 
Ogboni society of the Yoruba, with its subsidiary, 
Oro, which is the executive force. With the 
relation between Ogboni and Oro may be con- 
trasted the relation subsisting between the Poro 
society and the paramount chiefs of Sierra Leone, 
who in non-Poro areas have in like manner the 
Kagbenle society at their back, though it is far 
less powerful, partly because it is far more re- 
stricted in numbers. The chief is often the head 
of Poro, but it is not precisely his executive staff; 
for, while the society supports the chief and, as a 
body, carries out decisions approved by him, it also 
claims the right to restrain him under certain 
circumstances, though it does not go so far as to 
depose an unworthy chief. The relations between 
Bagbenle and Poro are somewhat obscure; for 
there is some antagonism between them, quite 
apart from the fact that a chief is as a matter of 
customary law associated with either one or the 
other; it is a recognized rule that a Poro chief 
cannot rule in a chiefdom where the Ragbenle 
society holds the reins ; on the other hand, there is 
a method by which he can divest himself of his 
Poro quality and thus fit himself for his duties. 
Possibly this antagonism arises from the fact that 
Poro, as has been pointed out above, is an alien 
society, whereas Bagbenle is probably a native 
institution. This does not explain how it comes 
about that Poro and Bagbenle are mutually ex- 
clusive ; if Bagbenle existed when Poro was im- 
ported, it is not apparent why it should have 
altogether vanished from the territory where the 
chiefs are connected with Poro. In some cases 
these police forces seem to exist independently, as 
among the people of Porto Novo, where the night 
guard is the Zangbeto society. In the Ibo country 
west of the Niger the Onotu, ‘dignitaries,’ are the 
executive for many purposes ; they are sometimes 
reinforced by a police force known as Anikamwadu ; 
but the element of secrecy is here very slight. 

In all the cases so far passed in review it may he 
assumed that the society is, so to speak, in full 
rigour; "we can discern rudimentary forms, hut 
there is nothing to lead us to suppose that there is 
any decadence at work. When, nowever, we find 
the Yoruba Egffgff appearing, in the Ibo country 
or at Freetown, among the descendants of the 
freed slaves brought to Sierra Leone, whose 
original home was the Slave Coast, we are at once 
confronted with a new feature ; the awe-inspiring 
figure of the secret society has become the diversion 
of the populace, tho.ugh even now the enjoyment 
has in it something of the feeling, so evident in 
some of the diversions of our own children, that 
there is an element of danger. 

In the same class perhaps, though the decay has 
not proceeded so far, are many or most of the 
dancing societies of the Ibo, which turn out on a 
day of festival to make a show and perform feats 
of gymnastics, such as climbing a palm-tree, 
dressed up as monkeys, and descending head first 
with the most ridiculously lifelike imitation of the 
real animal. In E. Africa the masker’s rdle is 
slightly different, for he has become the court fool ; 
and the same tendency is to be seen in parts of the 
Congo territory. 

Finally, outside all the groups already indicated, 
we find the secret societies of boys and girls among 
the Yoruba and Edo, formed, without serious 
purpose, in imitation of the societies of their elders, 
but carried on lees in sport than in a spirit of 
deadly earnest, though without conscious aim. 

V. MLmfBNTS OF TME COMPLEX. —It is apparent 
that there can be no large common element in 
societies so variously constituted and with such 
diverse ends as those surveyed here ; but there are 


certain features which demand notice, if only 
because some authors have drawn conclusions from 
them which the facts do not warrant. 

(а) The men’s house . — Stress has been laid upon 
the existence of the men’s house by Webster, who 
argues that its presence indicates that in the past 
secret initiation ceremonies have been practised. 
Now, in the first place, the men’s house is in many 
cases not in the bush or remote from the village, 
but in the very centre of the village; it is the 
meeting-place of the men, who have far more 
leisure than the women for sitting down and talk- 
ing ; it is sometimes the guard-house ; in any case 
it does not resemble the temporary structures, 
destroyed after the rites are over, which serve for 
the initiation of youths. Not only so, but in the 
Ibo country, where the men’s house does not, 
strictly speaking, exist, each compound has its 
men’s 'house {ohu or ogwa)^ though women are not 
forbidden to enter. Moreover, in this area the 
function of the men’s house proper is fulfilled by 
seats of rough logs in an open space at the meeting- 
point of important roads ; Irere men, and sometimes 
women, sit in the cool of the evening, smoking and 
discussing things in general ; it cannot seriously 
be maintained that this village meeting-place is 
necessarily a decadent feature, derived from the 
initiation bush, which, be it noted, exists side by 
side with the meeting-place. Webster regards the 
men’s house as designed, among other things, to 
enforce the separation of the young men and 
maidens, despite the fact that it is in some cases, 
notably among the Masai, the spot where the un- 
married of both sexes practise free love ; so far 
from initiation necessarily meaning that the youths 
are cut off' from sexual indulgence, it very often 
means that then for the first time they are free to 
choose temporary mates ; but, above all, Webster’s 
argument disregards the fact that initiation rites 
are coincident, not with physiological, but with 
social, puberty; in fact in some tribes sexual 
intercourse is permitted both before and after the 
rites, but not during them. 

The existence of a bachelors’ house indicates 
that the inmates have entered upon another stage 
of life ; there is no longer room for them, perhaps, 
in the paternal dwelling, or, if there is, their free- 
dom of action is hampered. That this is so is clear 
from the fact that among the Ibo, where the 
bachelors’ house is unknown, the bachelor’s house 
is an ordinary feature. Here the youth lives at 
his ease, and entertains his female friends, to whom 
his father’s house is forbidden as a resort for sexual 
purposes; if his mother chance to die before he 
marries a wife, she is buried in or near her son’s 
house. It is certain that it cannot be interpreted 
in the same way as the common dwelling. 

It is possible that the men’s house has in some 
laces developed into the temple ; but the house 
edicated to a god answers a natural need ; it is 
found in areas where the men’s house exists quite 
apart from it; it is situated in the village, not 
without; and there is no reason for deriving it 
from any more remote origin than the need of 
housing a deity, of having a place where he may be 
sought with offerings and prayers. 

(б) Seclusion in forests . — Other authors have laid 
stress upon the fact that the masked figure emerges 
from the hush, and that the forest conceals the 
arcana of the secret society. But to emphasize 
this point is to ignore the conditions ; there may 
be some slight evidence of tree-worship in Africa, 
but the placing of the initiation school of youths 
among trees is not one of the proofs. For, in the 
first place, over large parts of W. Africa there 
is no open country ; all is either bush or town ; 
if, therefore, it is necessary to escape the gaze of 
the profane, it can he done only by seeking quarters 
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in the hush. The use of a leaf dress is eq^iially 
meaningless in this connexion ; for the tribes which 
do not use skins had of necessity to use vegetable 
products for clothing ; to this day bark-cloth is 
woven, and for some magical operations banana- 
leaves are assumed as a garment ; but this does 
not mean that the tree from which the bark is 
taken is sacred, still less that the banana is the 
object of a cult. Still farther from the truth, if 
possible, is the argument that the bull-roarer is 
evidence of tree- worship. 

The real meaning of initiation rites, and conse- 
quently, among others, of the rites of secret 
societies, has been admirably set forth by van 
Gennep {Les Hites de passage) as first a transition 
of the novice from the world of the profane to the 
sacred world; then, after a period of instruction 
and ceremonies destined to mark the revolution 
that is coming over the nature of the candidate, 
a rite of separation from the world in which he has 
been living; then another one of redintegration 
into the world of the profane. Here, then, we 
have the explanation of the pretended death and 
resurrection, of the secret language, of the new 
name, of the ignorance feigned by the novice when 
he is restored to his relatives, and, finally, of the 
mutilations which will form a permanent memorial 
and proof of the change that has been undergone. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these 
rites present themselves to the Negro under this 
aspect ; to take only one example, circumcision, 
which is by no means universally practised, is not 
viewed by the native as anything but the removal 
of a useless or even hurtful appendage ; but such 
transformations of belief are a commonplace in the 
history of primitive creeds. 

A full analysis of the ceremonies would take us 
too far ; but it may be pointed out that among the 
rites of separation is the carrying off of the novice, 
unresisting and even willing, to seclusion in the 
bush ; this is sometimes preceded, sometimes 
followed, by a pretended death, which in some areas 
may possibly be produced by drugs. Widely spread 
too is the custom of wearing white paint, all cloth- 
ing being discarded ; this is worn in some areas as 
a mourning colour also ; it is doubtful if we should 
interpret it as a means of assimilating the novice 
to the spirit world. 

(c) Tabus . — During the period of residence in the 
bush a number of food tabus are enforced ; the 
Ndembo, e.g., may eat neither fish nor flesh; 
water may be used to rinse the mouth, but not 
otherwise. It may be noted in passing that some 
of the rites of redintegration consist in the public 
breaking of these tabus ; the Ndembo member 
swallows an egg as part of the ceremony of the 
return to the village. He also touches a girl’s 
hand ; for one of the things most strictly forbidden 
to the novice is to touch a woman or to see a woman’s 
face ; the women therefore avoid the novice or hide 
their faces ; this is a general rule which applies to 
other than initiation schools. 

In connexion with the banning of women by the majority of 
societies, a curious fact may be mentioned (as it is rare to hear 
anything of the origin of the societies, parallels ma^^ be numer- 
ous, though it would be unwise to assume that this is the case). 
Both the Ovia society of the Edo and the Egbo society of Cala- 
bar are said to have been founded by women ; in fact Egbo is 
said to have been a women’s society at first ; and to this day an 
old woman of the ruling family helps to bring the E^bo spirit 
back, when it flees from a town at the death of an important 
member. It is not necessary to take these stories at their 
face value; they may be no more than astiological myths 
to explain why women are now excluded, and they may be 
deformed in the telling; but native traditions of origin have 
hitherto been unduly neglected. There is a vague story that 
women brought Poro to the Tirane country ; but here we are on 
somewhat different ground, for there is no question of the origin 
of the society, and women are admitted to it under certain <ar- 
cumstances at the present day. 

There are certain cases — in the Yewe society, 


e.g. — where the novice must not only observe 
food tabus, but must drink water as part of his 
initiation ; for by so doing he receives the god into 
his body. 

{d) Education. — In some cases symbolic rites are 
performed to indicate that the eyes of the novice 
^e now open ; but a more general feature is the 
instruction in tribal lore and customs, in the duties 
of tribesmen, or of members of tlie society, and, 
generally speaking, the education of the candidate 
in native morality, as well as in the arts of daiice 
and song. In this connexion the ordeals, of which 
examples have been given above, are of much 
importance. 

(e) Dressj lustral rites, etc. — During the period 
of residence in the bush it is often permitted to the 
novices to come out, wearing a special dress ; and 
during these excursions, sometimes after the final 
departure from the bush, they are at liberty to 
seize domestic animals at wilL^ It has been sug- 
gested that this is indicative of the fact that the 
novices are outside the law, because outside the 
community ; but the custom is practised on other 
occasions, such as an interre^um in the course of 
mamage rites, after a theft in the market, and so 
on ; and, though these customs are not all African, 
the whole group of rites needs to be surveyed before 
any final theory can be put forward. 

There is less uncertainty as to the meaning of 
the ignorance feigned by the novices when they 
leave the bush ; it is of a piece with their use of a 
secret language ; they have been separated from 
this world and have come into it again ; and, like 
infants, they have everything to learn. In fact, 
in an Akikuyu rite the novice undergoes a cere- 
mony of rebirth and lives on milk, though, oddly 
enough, the rite takes place before circumcision ; 
but in this tribe changes have been made in the 
rites by the old men. 

Another series of rites — ^washing, donning of new 
clothing, burning of the bush huts — is partly to 
separate the novice from his life in the other world, 
partly to fit him to re-enter the everyday life of 
the tribe. 

(/) Secret language. — Specimens of the languages 
have been recorded in Nigeria, on the Congo, and 
elsewhere. Broadly speaking, we may say that 
we find languages of three types : (1) old lan- 
guages retained for cult purposes only, (2) languages 
made up in part of words from other dialects, in 
part of other elements, (3) languages in which the 
ordinary language is changed by the addition of a 

refix or suffix, by a change of class in the noun, 

y a change of vowel, or a change of consonant. 
In this connexion it should he remembered that a 
kind of back slang is found at more than one point 
in Africa, notably among the Swahili and the Iho. 

ig) The masher. — Despite a vastly increased 
knowledge of Africa, there are many points of 
detail on which we are not much better informed 
than wlien B'robenius published his monograph in 
1898. We can say that masked figures are associ- 
ated with many societies in French territories since 
opened up, hut in most cases we have few or no 
details. On the whole, however, it may safely be 
said that from Senegambia to the Ivory Coast, and 
from the Slave Coast through Kamerun to the 
Congo and beyond, with extensions of unknown 
depth in the hinterland of the Ivory Coast, masked 
figures are found which, at least in some cases, 
represent the tutelary spirit of the society with 
which they are associated. How far this applies 
to the masked figures of the Tenda, which are not 
the central figures of the society, but merely the 
executive power — and this is probably not a solitary 
instance — it is difficult to say ; but it is certain that 

1 j&.cr., see 0. Lasnet* CTne MiBsUm au S6ndgal^ Paris, 1900 
pp. 50, 65, 77, 89, 101, 127, U5. 
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in a large number of cases (Poro, Oro, many of the 
Kamerun societies, etc.) a supposed spirit occupies 
the chief place. 

In a small number of tribes, notably the Vai 
and Gola societies, the spirits of their ancestors are 
associated with the societies and initiation rites, 
though how far they are identified with the 
masked figure is not quite clear. In parts of 
Kamerun, on the Congo, and perhaps over the 
greater part of S. Africa there does not seem to be 
any masked figure, and we may perhaps infer that 
there is no tutelar ; the boys are in charge of a 
ngaha ; the power is said, in the case of the 
women’s society of the Ogowe, Nyembe, to reside 
in the society as a body. We can hardly argue 
that the masked figure has disappeared owing to 
external or internsd causes. There are therefore 
two, if not three, types of society from this point 
of view. 

It is of some importance to note that, so far as the 
distribution of personal tutelary deities is known, 
it coincides, to a large extent, with the area in 
which societies have their tutelary geniuses ; of 
course the absence of a society tutelar where no 
society exists does not disprove a causal relation in 
other areas. It is clear that such a conception 
may have been developed in a society which had 
originally no central figure at all, or one which 
associated the ancestors with their initiation 
schools, or had other ideas, such as are perhaps 
indicated by the earth figures of animals used by 
some of the Central African tribes; in this con- 
nexion it may be noted that similar practices are 
found among the Fang, whose societies seem now 
to be of a w^l-developed religious type. 

There is of course no necessary connexion between 
the wearing of a mask and the idea of a tutelar, 
though in many parts of the world the wearing of 
masks is associated with the impersonation of 
deities^ demons, or the spirits of the dead. But, so j 
far as Africa is concerned, some masks are definitely 
connected with the dead (Ibo, etc.), while others, 
equally unconnected, so far as can be seen, with a 
secret society, have no apparent animistic signifi- 
cance ; this IS the case with many of those worn in 
connexion with circumcision. It is a notable fact 
that in some areas (and those the most remote 
from European influence, such as the bend of the 
Niger) women do not fear masks ; they may know 
who is inside and see the masker dress and undress. 
How this state of things has arisen it is difficult to 
see. Among the Ibo, where the mask is associated 
with the dead — it is known as tnauh^ * dead person ’ 
— women at ordinary times do not dread it, though 
they may not know who is inside ; at certain times 
of the year, however, maskers pursue them and 
they flee in terror. Among the Senufo and Mande 
uwio masks are worn at circumcision and for 
arvest work ; society masks, not to be seen by 
women, are worn at burial, during the actual rites 
of circumcision, at harvest festivals, during the 
building of furnaces, etc. ; we are at present 
ignorant of the origin of this state of things ; but 
it seems to denote either that the masks are of 
different origin-— some derived from outside, some 
of genuine native origin — or that, if both are home 
roducts, they are not at the same period of 
evelopment. 

Frobenins has argued that Oceanic masks have 
created or influenced those of Africa ; this means 
a considerable antiquity for the Oceanic masks ; 
but, if the view put forward by Rivers to account 
for the secret societies of Oceania is correct, we 
could hardly admit them to be of an age to warrant 
this hypothesis even if Oceanic influences were 
otherwise proved ; there may of course have been 
Oceanic masks before the rise of the present 
societies, but, in view of the wide distribution of 


masks — Australia alone is almost completely lack- 
ing in them, though the ceremonial garb of the 
Central tribes comes near masking — it seems un- 
necessary to derive African masks from elsewhere 
until it has been made clear that their tecimique 
makes their external origin probable. 

Prima facie it seems likely that one aim of the 
initiation society would be to bring the new ‘ man ’ 
into relation with the ancestors of the tribe. To 
discuss the relation of initiation ceremonies to the 
belief in reincarnation is beyond the limits of this 
article.^ 

It has been pointed out above that we have 
every reason to regard the masker who figures in 
burial rites as an original type ; but it is equally 
true that a masker is associated with the simplest 
circumcision rites, where there is no question of a 
society ; it is true that in certain cases circumcision 
is associated with the cult of ancestors ; the novices 
who rub themselves with white clay mix with it 
i the ashes of their ancestor’s bones in the Gabun 
area ; but, generally speaking, we have no reason 
to regard the association of the rite with the 
ancestral cult as very close. It might therefore 
appear that we have here a second origin for the 
use of the mask ; the argument would be difficult 
to meet if there were any reason to suppose that 
circumcision was an original possession of the 
Negro race ; but among both Sudanese and Bantu 
tribes there are many which either do not know 
the rite at all or regard it with dislike if they 
do know it (Tamherma, Moba, Bassari, Gurunsi, 
Baganda, etc,). It is by no means clear how the 
rite spread ; but it is at least permissible to suppose 
either that the use of the mask came with the rite 
or that it was developed after the rite was borrowed 
from elsewhere. In this connexion the public 
character of some circumcision masks, noted above, 
is very significant. In neither case are we com- 
pelled to regard the use of the mask at circum- 
cision as a primitive African custom independent 
of the cult of the dead. At the same time, it must 
be recognized that the circumcision mask has pro- 
bably served as a starting-point for the masker 
of the initiation schools, who has in certain 
instances been associated, possibly as an after- 
thought, with the cult of ancestors. There is no 
reason to suppose that the mask is in Africa 
frequently associated with the cult of divinities ; 
nor, except in the Congo, is there any suggestion 
that the masker represents a non-human spirit; 
it is hardly possible to see the starting-point of 
the use of the mask in a belief confined to a small 
area. 

In so far as initiation societies are independent 
of circumcision (it should not be forgotten that 
the substitutes for circumcision — the knocking out 
of the teeth and the like — are not associated with 
a mask), and in so far as the mask has played a 
part in the formation of initiation schools, we 
have, it may be, a mask of indeterminate origin ; 
in all other cases the probability is that the mask 
is ultimately referable to a cult of ancestors or at 
least of the dead. The figure who wears the mask 
appears to be the protector of the society, assumed 
on the model of the totem, or of the individual 
tutelar, except in the case of simple religious 
societies, where the masker may represent the god 
of the society.* 

VI, INFLUBNCB OF TBS SOCIETISS^--Vre know 
too little of the rise of the great empires of Africa 
to say how far the bond of unity created by 
intertribal societies helped in welding together 
the various parts. The support given to Timne 
chiefs by the Poro and Bagbenle societies suggests 
that their influence may at times have been 

1 S*c artt. iKirnTTOH, Traxsxxoeatiov 

s Of. also art HasK. 
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important. Less open to question is their stimulus 
to the growth of an organized police, which we 
find at more than one point; hut it is in the 
general goveminent of the tiihe that their most 
important function lay in many areas ; thus there 
is no doubt that Egbo was the equivalent of a 
judicial body with far more influence than the 
ordinary chief ; and the same may be said of Poro. 
Even a religious association like the Yewe society 
exercises great social influence. In the case of age 
grades the government of a tribe is naturally 
vested in the highest ranks. 

Not without importance too is the r61e played 
by the societies in setting up a feeling of solidarity 
apart from ties of tribe or kinship ; mutual aid 
among members of the societies is a normal feature ; 
and, if this aid sometimes aimed at defeating 
justice, the final result was probably not much 
worse than in areas where societies were unknown 
and the votes of the judges were bought by the 
highest bidder. It is a normal feature of Negro 
life that certain people, e.g., the father-in-law, 
can call upon their sons-in-law and others for aid 
in farm work and other recurring or occasional 
tasks ; where age grades exist, a man can in many 
cases call upon the men of his own grade or 
company for similar assistance ; and no one who 
has seen the helplessness of the individual in some 
tribes before the ravages of wild animals among 
his cr^s will underrate the importance of mutual 
aid. Even where the secret society has not directly 
brought about this state of things, it may well 
have served as a model for other societies; it is 
certainly not without significance that both among 
the Yoruba and on the Congo, two of the chief 
areas of secret societies, co-operative societies for 
wife-purchase and other ends have been described 
by various authors. 

How far the virtues of the unsophisticated 
native are due to^ the training received in the 
initiation schools is jperhaps an open question, 
though many authorities lay stress upon the 
excellence of the teaching- At the same time it 
should not be forgotten that tribes without any 
such means of influencing the minds of the young 
show an equally high state of morality ; by this 
is to be understood not necessarily sexual morality, 
which varies enormously from one part of a tribe 
to another, but the general respect for the native 
code of morals, such as honesty, truthfulness, and 
like virtues, which in contact with European 
influence disappear only too quickly. 

Lni»ATt7it*.---The foregoing is based in part on unpublished 
material. The older literature will be found quoted at length 
in a monograph by L. Frobenius, DU Masken und Geheim- 
hunde Afrikas (^•^Ahh, der KaUerl. Leop.-Carol. deutscken 
AkademU der Naturforseher^ Ixxiv.), Halle, 1898, pp. 1-278 ; on 
this is based to a large extent H. Schurta, Altermlassen, und 
Mannerbunde^ Berlin, 1902. Further references will be found 
in H. Webster, Primitive Secret SocUtiee^ New York, 1908 ; 
A. van Gennep, Lee Rites de passcge^ Paris, 1909, pp. 93-164. 
Additional references are given in the footnotes. On the 
general question consult CrJS^, and A. Lang, Myth^ RituaX, and 
Religion^ London, 1887. 

On French Guinea : AnthropologU^ xvii. [19061 4:28 ; Annales 
de la propagation de la Foif Iv. [1^3) 264. 

On other French territories : L. Desplagnes, Le Plateau 
central nigirUn^ Paris, 1907; M. Delafosse, Eaut-86n6gaX- 
Niger ^ Paris, 1912 ; L. G. Du Niger augolfe de Guinie, 

Paris, 1892. 

On Sierra Leone ; N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on 
Sierra Leone^ London, 1916 ; Are Quatuor Coronatorum, xii. 
(1899] 66-97 ; J. A. Cole, Revelation of Secret Orders, Drayton, 
Ohio, 1886 ; Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 3rd ser., xv. [1908] 36. 

On Nigeria : N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the 
BdO’Speaking Peoples of Nigeria, 2 pts., London, 1910, Anthro- 
pological Report on the Iho-speaking Peoples of Nigeria, do. 
6 pts., 1918-14; Edinburgh Review, ccxx. [1914] 103; R. E. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man*s Mind, London, 1906, 

K . 199, 209, Nigerian Studies, do., 1912; Nigerian Chronicle, 
gos, 1910 fl. ; A. B. Ellis, Voruha-speaking Peoples of the 
Slave Coast of West Africa, London, 1894. 

On Kamerun ; Rens. uolonials, 1913, p. 394 ; Deutsches 
Kclonialblatt, x. [1899] 852, xi. [1900] 800. 

On Gabun, etc. : H. Trilles, Le ToUmUme ehez Us Fdh, 


Miinster, 1912, p. 426 ff. ; Les Missions eatfwliques, xxvii 
[1895] 198 ; G. Tessmann, Die Pangwe, Berlin, 1013, ii. 45 S. 
Austr. Assoc. Adv. Sci. vi. [1895] 689- 

On Congo Free St ‘ : L. Bittremieux, Die geheime Sekte de? 
JSakkimba, Xouvain, 1911 ; Revue des qmstvms soientifiques, 
8rd ser., xii. [1907] 451-522; E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Les 
Bushongo, Brussels, 1912, pp. 82-85, 87 ; E. PechuSl-Loesche, 
Volkskmide von Loango, Stuttgart, 1907, pp. 96, 248, 452 ; 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man*s Mind, p. 132. 

On Angola: L. Magyar, Meisen in SUd-Afrika in den 
Jahren Buda-Pesfch, 1859, p. 267. 

On S. Africa : H, A. Junod, Les Ba-ronga, Neufchatel, 1897, 
p. 428 ; A. Merensky, £eitr<me zur KenntnUs Sud-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1875, pp. 135, 139; G. Fritsch, DU Eingeborenen Sud- 
Afrikas, Breslau, 1873. 

On E. Africa: D. Macdonald, Africana, Ix)ndon, 1882, i. 
127 ; K. Wcule, Wiss. Ergebnisse, Berlin, 1908. 

On secret languages : Globus, IxvL [1894] 117-119 ; .jomas. 
Specimens of Languages from S. Nigeria, London, 1914; 
Anthropos, viii. [1913] 779. 

On N. Africa (Muhammadan confraternities): O. Depont 
and X. Coppolani, Les Confrirus religieuses mimilmanes, 
Algiers, 1897 ; RBLR xlv. [1902] 11. 

N, W. Thomas. 

SECRET SOCIETIES (American).~Iii the 
social economy of the tribes of America, as among 
primitive peoples elsewhere, secret societies are 
important agencies. Such societies are invariably 
the vehicles of esoteric rites, and normally of an 
exoteric display, in the form either of public cere- 
monials or of badges or other symbols hy means of 
which their members are identified. In their 
simplest and earliest forms such rites are those 
which mark the progress of the individual from 
status to status iu his own clan. Above them in 
generality of relation are rituals symbolizing the 
creation or cementing of ideal kinships between 
the members of different clans or tribes. In a 
third category are to he placed the still more 
general * religions* which rest, one might say, tij^on 
a conversion rather than an initiation and in which 
the social relationship is nearly obliterated ; they 
are mysteries nniversalized to such a degree that 
they may he re^rded as veritable revelations or 
dispensations. None of these three stages has 
clear-cut boundaries : the clan rite melts into the 
tribal, the tribal into the intertribal, and the inter- 
tribal rite into the religion ; indeed, the self-same 
rite may at an early period of its history he a clan 
rite and in its last development a general religion. 

I. Social background. — In American Indian 
tribes are found various types of societies, broadly 
divisible into social societies, or institutional 
divisions of the tribe, and * esoteric fraternities,* or 
secret societies. Organizations of both types are 
vehicles of religious mysteries, though it is natur- 
ally in the secret society that the sense of cult 
becomes eminent. 

In a manner the tribe itself may he regarded as 
a secret society having several degrees or ‘lodges,* 
through which the tribesman passes in natural 
course. The most significant p^sage is from 
childhood to maturity, at the period of puberty. 
Puberty rites, especially fasting and vigil, are 
almost universal among the American tribes, but 
formal initiation into tribal mysteries is not so 
common as in other parts of the world or, we may 
presume, as it once was in America. The annual 
rites of the California Maidu, in which the fast of 
the youth was accompanied hy instruction in 
tribal lore and myth by the old men and was 
followed by a dance of the neophytes, is one of the 
few clear-cut instances of tribal initiation. The 
hmkanaw of the Virmnia Indians, described by 
early writers, was proDably a similar rite ; one of 
its curious features was the administration of an 
intoxicating drink — a veritable water of Lethe — 
which was supposed to take from the youth all 
memory of his former life. The Yuchi Indians, 
confederates of the Creeks, had a puberty initia- 
tion accompanied by rites strongly suggestive of 
the Creek Busk, or festival of the new fire, at 
which all old scores were supposed to be settled and 
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tribal activities began anew. Garcilasso de la 
Tega^ describes an interesting Inca rite of initia- 
tion for young nobles. 

Age classes for both men and women are found 
in many tribes, each class forming a separate 
society with its own characteristic functions and 
dances and with its own appropriate initiation. 
Closely associated and in part identical with these 
were the military societies, whose membership was 
determined in part by age, in part by war record. 
Among the Plains peoples of N. America from four 
to twelve such societies occur in single tribes. One 
of the most famous was the Dog Men society of 
the Cheyenne, whose members came to be known 
as ‘Dog Soldiers,’ renowned for courage and 
endurance. Again, there are societies of a purely 
convivial nature, often with membership of both 
sexes, whose main purpose is entertainment or the 
preservation of some custom. Societies made up 
of tried warriors and of men approved in counsm 
have a political turn, dominating the affairs of the 
tribe and often establishing, by their habit, an 
ideal of decorum. Thus the Baritesharu of the 
Pawnees regards itself as the earthly counterpart 
of the star council forming the constellation Corona 
Borealis. 

The members of this society are chiefs, and they ‘are per- 
mitted by_ the star chiefs to paint their faces with the blue lines 
[symbolizing the heavens] and to wear the downy feather 
[s^rmbolizing the breath of life] on the head. The members of 
this society do not dance and sing- ; they talk quietly and try to 
be like the stars.’ 2 

Societies of the type sketched are the natural 
outgrowths of tribal life, though frequently they 
are borrowings from neighbouring tribes. They 
commonly possess rites — dances and songs — peculiar 
to themselves. Entrance to membership is not 
automatic, but is more or less a matter of qualifica- 
tion and selection and is accompanied, as a rule, 
by ceremony. Thus, while their general nature is 
that of tribal degrees, they ap]r)roach in character 
the secret societies in stricter sense. 

As distinguished from the social societies, the 
secret societies (or * fraternities,’ as they are often 
called, although membership is often of both 
sexes) are such as have in charge some religious 
mystery. To be sure, in a life where nearly every 
activity is accompanied by religious observances 
this is not a clear criterion ; and, in fact, the 
secret societies tend to assume a social importance, 
i.e. to become priesthoods. Thus, the Bow priest- 
hood of the Zuni is not only a society charged with 
its own esoteric ritual, but it has in charge the 
military affairs of the pueblo. The various frater- 
nities whi<jh execute the rain-dances may similarly 
be regarded as priesthoods endowed with special 
appeals to the gods of rain and vegetation. Per- 
haps most sucii societies are the custodians of 
presumably therapeutic powers, ministering to the 
health or luck, not only of their own membership, 
but also of their tri'bes-fellows. Nevertheless, 
there is a fair distinction of these societies from 
those of a more social cast ; their secret ceremonies 
tend to take the form of a teaching and trans- 
mission of a mystery, their public ceremonies the 
form of a dramatic display, and they demand of 
their initiates a special aualification, often in the 
nature of a supernatural sign or an exceptional 
experience. 

The origin of secret societies is various. Where 
tribes are formed by the agglomeration of small 
groups or clans, the separate clans retain, in the 
tribal organization, the distinctive rites which 
they brought to it, forming the priesthood or sect 
of these rites ; and, even after the clan system has 
broken down, ritualistic precedence is likely to be 
confined to descendants of the original bringers of 

1 Rftyal Cmmmntwms, Hakluyt Society, 18CS, vj, xxiv.-xxviii. 
pt. 2, p.236. 


the rites. The relation of the societies to the clan 
system appears most distinctly, perhaps, among 
the Iroquois, in some tribes of whom each clan had 
its own society. In general, the societies flourish 
as the clan organization decays, forming, as it 
were, a kind of mystery creed in substitution for 
the older gentile religion — though, even in a com- 
munity where the societies are so important as in 
Zuni, in certain cases membership to office still 
depends on clanship. The whole development is 
curiously reminiscent of the ancient mysteries of 
Eleusis," which, long after they had become open 
to the whole Attic State, and indeed to strangers, 
were still in the hands of the hierophantic Eumol- 
pidae and Kerykes. 

But, while there is this residual relationship of 
the secret society to the clan, as an institution the 
societies seem rather to represent a new social 
order breaking through the rigid encadrement 
which clanship produces. The societies not only 
bring together members of the same tribe who are 
of different clans, but pass from tribe to tribe and 
even from linguistic stock to linguistic stock, vastly 
broadening the members’ sense of relationship and 
introducing a spiritual kinship and a religious 
solidarity far beyond the reach of secular organiza- 
tion. As reflecting this function, the conditions 
of eligibility cease to be physical or political and 
become spiritual or supernatural. Sometimes a 
revelation to a group of people is the cause of the 
formation of a society. A curious illustration is 
that of the Struck-by -lightning fraternity of Zuni, 
which originated in 1891 when five men, one a 
Navaho, and two women were rendered senseless 
by lightning striking the house in which they were 
— their common experience leading to their forma- 
tion into a theurgical society. Among the Omaha 
all persons who have seen a bufialo in a dream 
become members of the Bufialo society, endowed 
with therapeutic powers. Membership in the 
various animal societies of the N.W. Coast Indians 
is commonly determined by some supernatural en- 
counter with the beast-being that gives its name 
to the society. Again, a man may join a society 
as a consequence of being restored to health by its 
medicine — as is the case with the Zufii skatophagic 
Galaxy fraternity. An individual is not neces- 
sarily restricted to membership in a single society, 
and in some cases, at least, the membership 
includes nominal Christians. 

Thus the secret society holds a middle place in 
the Indian’s religious economy between the more 
primitive group-rites reflecting clan and tribal 
organization and those broader intertribal dis- 
pensations, or ‘religions,’ for which the societies 
seem to prepare the way by their emphasis upon 
spiritual kinship rather than blood-relationship or 
political subordination. 

2 . Ritual form and content. — The formal rites of 
the societies are of a magical, therapeutic, and 
devotional character, with a turn for entertainment 
which assumes the form of dramatic portrayal. 
Purgation, continence, and fasting are the common 
preparations for initiation into and participation 
in these rites. Ceremonial lodges are erected or 
maintained for the secret rites; the public rites 
take place in the open. In the pueblos the several 
societies have their separate kivas, or under- 
ground chambers, while the public dances take 
place in the plazas. Masking and mummeiy are 
found from the east to the west, their highest 
developments occurring among the to temic tribes 
of the north-west of North America and in the 
pueblos of the south-west; among the ancient 
civilized peoples of Mexico and Peru ; and among 
the tribes of north-western Brazil, although many 
other South American tribes, even including the 
Euegians, have mask ceremonies. Symbolic paint- 
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ing .of face and "body, costuming, and the elabora- 
tion of ceremonial emblems are universal. A 
survey of the rites and usages brings before one 
constant suggestions of the Dionysiac development 
of the Greek theatre. The Kwaldutl of British 
Columbia divide the year into a sacred and a pro- 
fane period ; during the former personal names 
and indeed the whole social organization of the 
tribe are changed ; the members of the societies — 
the ‘ seals/ or mystm — form a group by themselves ; 
initiates are supposed to be spirit-seized and in a 
kind of Bacchic frenzy tear the bodies of animals 
with nails and teeth or, in the case of the ‘ canni- 
bals,* bite into the flesh of human beings (formerly 
slaves were slain and eaten). Again, in the 
pueblos of the United States the ceremonials centre 
in persons who personate and may, indeed, be said 
to embody gods and ancients, whose legendary acts 
they depict ; and it is interesting to observe that 
satirical mockery and clownish acts, often obscene, 
are introduced into the festivals.^ 

The content of mysteries varies indefinitely. In 
the pueblos the most important ceremonies are 
dramatic prayers for rain and corn, accompanied 
by portrayals of the struggle of man with primal 
monsters. Feats of legerdemain, especially arrow- 
swallowing and sword-swallowing, are features of 
many performances, representing that acquisition 
of theurgic power which is one of the chief aims of 
society membership. Not all members are equally 
endowed, and two ranks are maintained in many 
societies, the higher being composed of the doctors. 
Knowledge of herbs and of such true medicinal art 
as primitive peoples possess is commonly imparted, 
a frequent name for the organizations, among the 
whites, being ‘medicine societies.* Of these the 
most carefully studied, and perhaps the most 
elaborate in organization, is the Grand Medicine 
society, or Mide'wiwin, of the Ojibwa, a society 
both ancient and wide-spread in the Algonquian 
tribes. It is a secret society of four degrees, or 
‘lodges,* each higher degree taken by the initiate 
imparting to him added therapeutic and magical 
powers ; these powers consist in a practical know- 
ledge of herbs, in powers of communion with the 
supernatural — powers that might be described as 
clairvoyant, clairaudient, mediumistie, prophetic ; 
and it is rather curious to find much of the para- 
phernalia and repertoire of the spiritualistic sect 
in use by the Midd shamans— all these powers 
centring in the idea of help and healing from a 
more than human source. 

The mythologic background of the Mid6 
mysteries may be characterized as the portrayal 
of the path from earth to heaven, as it was estab- 
lished in creation and as it is perpetuated in the 
ordinations of the creative powers. Knowledge of 
this ‘Way* is the source of spiritual accomplish- 
ment. A similar idea underlies the important 
mystery of the Plains tribes, which is best known 
from Alice C. Fletcher’s Pawnee version, ^ This 
extraordinary ritual — ^perhaps the most elaborate 
evolved by any American Indians — is not the 

ossession of a secret society, in any formal sense, 

ut has been passed from tribe to tribe by par- 
ticipation and preserved by priestly tradition. It 
presents surprising parallels to the Eleusinian 
mysteries — or to what is known of the latter. 

The essentials of the rite are a mystic representation of the 
union of Father Heaven and Mother Earth and the resultant 
birth of a Spirit of Life, primarily a Corn-spirit. This event is 
in part a kind of theogonic myth, but in a nearer sense it is 
regarded as a forthfiguring of animal procreation and human 
parenthood — t.e., it is a dramatic prayer for food and children ; 
and thus it becomes a symbol of the perpetuity of life, tribal 
and individual. 

The rite is undertaken only in the open season, sprmg, 
summer, or autumn, when life is astir. It falls, like the 

X Of. art. Drama (American). 

2 *The Hako,’ RBJSWy pt. 2. 

VOL. XI. — 20 


Eleusinian mysteries, into three parts : first, a period of purifica- 
tion and of the preparation of the $(tcra ; second, a journey, in 
which the party of the ‘ Father,’ bearing the Aa&o(the sacred 
articles) and singing the ‘songs of the Way,’ are led by the 
Corn-spirit to the ^ode of the ‘ Son ’ ; and third, the final 
ceremonies, consisting in part of a public festival, in part of a 
secret mystery— a dramatic portrayal of the birth of a sacred 
child. It is interesting to note that the sacra include winged 
wands— emblems of the evangels, mediating between Earth and 
Heaven— and an ear of com, the symbol of the spirit of fruit- 
fulness and life. 

As in Greece the season of the mysteries was a 
season of truce, so the ffaJco was a ceremony of 
peace. War parties turned aside when they saw 
the bearers of the winged wands, and the bringing 
of the ceremony from tribe to tribe was a kind of 
pact of peace, symbolized by the ‘ Father ’ of the 
one tribe adopting as his ‘Son’ that man of the 
other to whom the rite was borne ; chiefs commonly 
personated these roles. 

The further step, found in the classical mysteries, 
of symbolizing a life to come does not appear in 
this ceremony. It is not, however, without 
parallel in American mysteries. Zuui boys are 
initiated into the Kotikifi society, membership in 
which is necessary in order that a man may enter 
the dance-house of the gods after death. The 
initiation ceremony appears to symbolize a re- 
birth ; girls are rarely initiated. The Omaha 
Shell society centres in a mystic revelation of the 
gift of life — first, of successful hunting, food, in 
this world ; second, assurance of happy entrance 
into a life to come. 

3, Religious sects. — The demarcation between 
such intertribal mysteries as the Eako ceremony 
and the somewhat more open sects or dispensations 
usually called ‘ religions ’ is a wavering one. Thus 
the ‘Drum religion* of the Ojibwa appears to 
have originated in the peace-pact ceremony be- 
tween this people and the Sioux. It has developed, 
however, into something more; it has become a 
religion not only of peace, but of righteous 
living, 

Wiskino, owner of one of the sacred drums which are the 
symbols of this reli^on, said: ‘I will keep this drum in my 
house. There will always be tobacco beside it and the drum 
pipe will always be filled. When I smoke at home I will use the 
pipe that belongs to the drum. My friends will come to my 
house to visit the drum. Sometimes my wife and I will have a 
little feast of our own beside the drum, and we will ask the 
drum to strengthen us in our faith and resolution to live justly 
and to wrong no one. When my wife and I do this alone there 
win be no songs. Only special men may sing tlie songs of the 
drum, and my part is that of speaker.’! 

But, in the majority of cases, aboriginal ‘re- 
ligions’ are the outcome of prophetic revelatians 
and, in so far as they are reformatory, may even 
be hostile to the older rites. When Handsome 
Lake, the Seneca prophet, undertook to reform 
his tribe’s religion, the societies were ordered to 
dissolve and the old mysteries to be discarded. 
Gradually, however, they re-asserted themselves, 
and the older religion came to be regarded as a 
sort of Old Dispensation in contrast to the New 
Religion. Kanakuk, the Kiekapoo prophet, whose 
revelation was to lead to a land of peace and 
plenty in this world and show the ‘Way* to 
happiness in the next, enjoined a similar break 
with old traditions ; and in a degree this is true of 
the ‘religions* of all the famous Indian prophets 
— Tenskwatawa (‘ the open door *), Smohalla, 
Wovoka — men whose primary intention appears 
to have been a doctrine of Messianic salvation, 
but whose followers, under the press of white 
encroachment, have been led to regard it as the 
credo of a pan-tribal revolt in this world as well 
as of spiritual freedom in the next. Of. artt. 
Commotion with Deity (American), Pkofhecy 
(American). 

Literature.— The most comprehensive survey of the general 
subject of secret societies is H. Webster, Primitive Secret 


1 Bull. 53 BE (1913), p. 143 ; cf. art. Music (American). 
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Societies. New York, 1908. H. Schurtx, Altersklassen und 
Mdnmrbilndet Berlin , 1902, and A. van Gennep, Les Rites de 
passaffSy Paris, 190^ give admirable analyses of special phases 
of the subject. For N. America see esp. J. G. Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy ^ London, 1910, iii, 467-498, * Secret 
Societies among the Indians of the United States,’ and pp. 499- 
660, ‘Secret Societies among the Indians of North-West 
America*; Bull. $0 BE^ artt. ‘Military Societies,* ‘Secret 
Societies’; The Mythology of AU Races^ x. North American, 
Boston, 1916 (H. B. Alexander) ; and, for detailed reports, esp. 
RBEW vii. (1891), ‘The MidgViwin’ (W. J. Hoffman); xi. 
(1894), * A Study of Siouan Cults ’ (J, O. Dorsey) ; xiv. (1896), 
‘The Ghost-dance Religion *(J. Mooney); xv. (1897), ‘Siouan 
Sociology ’ (J. O. Dorsey), ‘ Tusayan Katcinas ’ (J. W. 
Fewkes); xxi. (1903), ‘Hopi Katcinas’ (J. W. Fewkes) ; xxii. 
(1904), ‘The Hako’ (A. C. Fletcher); xxiii. (1904), ‘The Zuni 
Indians’ (M. C. Stevenson); xxvii. (1911), ‘The Omaha 
Tribe ’ (A. C. Fletcher and F. La Flesche). The writings of 
F. Boas are the first authority for the customs of the Indians 
of the North-West Coast, esp. ‘The Social Organization and the 
Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,’ Rep. (/.S. National 
Museum for 1$95, Washington, 1897; while a summary of the 
subject for this interesting section is given by E. Sapir, ‘ The 
Social Organization of the West Coast Tribes,’ Trans, of the 
Royal Soc. of Canada, ix, [1916]. The writings of F. Cushing, 
J. W. Fewkes, and M. C. Stevenson describe the societies of 
the Pueblo Indians ; and for the societies of the Plains tribes 
Clark Wissler, ‘Societies of the Plains Indians,' Anthrop. 
Papers of the Amer. Mus. of Nat. History, xi. [19161, is the 
most comprehensive study. For a survey of the Haho, com- 
mratively considered, see H. B. Alexander, The Mystery of 
lAfe, Chicago, 1913. Important articles are American Anthro- 
pologist, new ser., xi. [1909], ‘ Secret Societies of the Seneca ’ 
(A. C. Parker), and xii. [1910], ‘The Great Mysteries of the 
Cheyenne ’ (G. B, Grlnnell). For Central and S. America the 
materials are scattered in many sources, old and recent. A 
select bibliography, classified by regions, will be found in The 
Mythology of All Races, xi. American (Latin), Boston, 1919 
(H. B. Alexander). A number of artt. describing mask and 
similar ceremonies will be found In the Comptes rendus of the 
Congresses of Americanists, Paris and elsewhere, 1878 ff. 
Among recent descriptive works of fecial pertinence may be 
named, Th. Koch - Griinberg, Zwei Jahren unter den 
Xndianem. Reisen in Nordwest-Brasilien, IQOS-IQOS, 2 vols., 
Stuttgart, 1909 ; Karl von den Steinen, Enter den Natur- 
vdlkem Zentral-Brasiliens, Berlin, 1897 ; and Thomas Whiffen, 
The Northwest Amazons, New York, 1916. 

H. B. Alexander. 

SECRET SOCIETIES (Melanesian and Poly- 
nesian). — i. Melanesian. — Secret fraternities 
abound in Melanesia. Initiation is an arduous 
process, and women are rigorously excluded. 
The members of these fraternities do not appear 
to have a secret cult, but they are regarded as 
being in close association with ancestral ghosts. 
These are represented by the members, clad in 
special dresses and masks, terrifyin|j to the unin- 
itiated. Like the African societies, these fra- 
ternities are powerful in maintaining law and 
order ; and, apart from the power of the chiefs, 
they form the tribal government, holding courts, 
exacting fines— the delinquent being visited by 
the masked persons — and imposing tabus on 
certain places and on fruit-trees.^ Possession of 
a sacred enclosure {taren) was general among 
these societies, with a lodge-room where the 
dresses were prepared, where the members met, 
and whence the spirit-personatom emerged. No 
woman, uninitiated man, or hoy might approach 
the iarm. 

Among these fraternities the Duk-Duk of New 
Britain, the Solomon Islands, and the Bismarck 
Archipelago is well known. 

Its chiefs decide when the ceremonies are to begin and the 
number of boys to be initiated. These are then collected on 
the beach, where preliminary ceremonies take place, including 
striking the youths so that they sometimes faint or even die. 
Then they are taken to the tareu with their entrance fee, and 
there admission to the society takes place. To each candidate 
is appointed a Duk-JDuk guardian, and they learn about the 
masks and dresses, dances, and secrets. All this continues for 
some weeks, and then Duk-Duk is supposed to be sick and near 
death, and the dresses are burnt. 

Where crimes against native law have been com- 
mitted, Duk-Duk exacts hues, though this fre- 
quently degenerates into gross extortion. But 
the people fear Duk-Duk so much that they 
submit. For the same reason the tabu of Duk- 

IG. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
p, 270 if. 


Duk on fruit-trees, which may be had for a fee, 
is widely respected.^ 

Another society is the Ingiet, or Iniat, of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, with many local branches, 
each presided over by a iena kikiuwana, or 
magician, whose help is available in time of 
sic&iess. He possesses knowledge of the spirits 
and power of controlling them, also the secrets 
of the dances and of magic ritual ; and by his 
magic he can cause death. 

The members of the society meet in a place called marawot, 
in which the dances take place, but which the uninitiated may 
not visit on pain of death by the spirits. A special part of it is 
visited by the tena alone and contains the images of the fra- 
ternity, the abode of dangerous spirite. Certain foods are tabu 
to members. The nature of this fraternity is little known, 
though witchcraft seems to be its main purpose. Initiation 
takes place in the bush, where the youths are fed with certain 
foods which are tabu to them ever after. These are pork, 
shark, turtle, and dog, and may represent earlier totems.2 

In the eastern islands of Torres Straits the 
Bomai-Malu organization has two divisions — 
< shark men,’ who are the principal men of the 
order, and another class of singers and drum- 
heaters. At the ceremonial ritual songs and 
dances take place, and there is an exhibition of 
masks to the newly -initiated, who are also taught 
religious and social duties. The society punishes 
sacrilege or breaches of discipline.* 

I 2. Polynesia. — In Polynesia something analogous 
to these fraternities was that of the Areoi of the 
Society and neighbouring islands. The origin of 
the Areoi was the subject of myths and was con- 
nected with the gods. 

The brothers of Oro, Orofcetefu and Urutetefu, were made by 
him the first Areoi. One of them had transformed himself into 
a pig and a bunch of feathers as gifts to Oro, afterwards assum- 
ing his original form, though the gifts remained. A pig and a 
bunch of feathers were therefore important offerings in the 
Areoi festivals. At first there were ten Areoi, nominated by 
the two brothers, and chosen from different islands, with power 
to admit others to the order. The principal Areoi in later 
times bore the same names as they. The tutelar deities of the 
fraternity were Oro and his brothers. 

There were seven classes of ascending rank in the 
society, indicated by different tatus, and numer- 
ous servants attended each class. Wives of the 
Areoi were also members, but infanticide had to 
he practised by all members according to the orders 
of Ore’s brothers, who lived in celibacy. 

Admission to the order was supposed to be directed by divine 
inspiration during a long novitiate. Then the candidate, in an 
excited state, appeared at one of the public Areoi exhibitions and, 
having been approved, was given a long period of probation. 
He received a new name and had to murder his children. 
During his stay in the lower grades he learned the sacred songs, 
dances, and dramatic exhibitions. Admission to the various 
grades was costly, and the higher grades were most expensive 
of all. Admission took place in the marais, or men’s houses, 
a sacred pig being put in the hands of the postulant and offered 
to the gods. Then the tatu marks were put on him, and 
feasting, dances, and pantomimic displays followed. 

The mysteries of Oro were celebrated by the 
fraternity, the hymns describing the life of the 
gods, but the highest secrets and cult were known 
to members of the upper grades alone. The 
members were believed to be allied to the gods, 
yet they indulged freely in lusts. They were 
supported by chiefs and peo^e, and for them was 
reserved the fabled sensuous Elysium of the future, 
Eohutunoanoa, on a mountain in Baiatea. Special 
ceremonies marked the death and funeral of a 
member. After elaborate sacrifices the members 
set out for other islands to perform their plays, or 
upaupa — dramatic recitals of the divine myths, 
with dances and hymns, often of an obscene char- 
acter. Special houses were erected, and the 
members were sumptuously entertained by the 
chiefs at the expense of the people.'* 

I Brown, p. 60 ff.; R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der 
Sildsee, Stuttgart, 1907, p. 667 ff . 

a Brown, pp. 72 ff., 278 ; Graf von Pfeil, JAZ xxvii. [1897] 181 ff. 

3 Beports of the Cambridge AntkropoL Expedition to Torres 
Straits, Cambridge, 1908, vj. 169 ff. 

4 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^, London, 1832-86, i. 229 ff. 
R. P. Lesson, Voyage autour du monde sur La CoquiUe, Paris 
1838-89, i, 42L 
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Parallel institutions were known in the Marianne 
and Caroline islands. 

LrrBaATUKB. — Besides the works mentioned in the notes, see 


H. Webster, PrCmitm Secret Societies, London, 1908, and 
* Totem Clans and Secret A^ociations in Anstralia and 
Melanesia,* JMAI xH. [1911} 482ff. 

J, A. MacCulloch. 
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Buddhist (T. W. Khys Davids), p. 307. 

Chinese {T. Richard), p. 309. 

Christian (W. T. Whitley), p. 315. 

Hindu (W. Crooke), p. 329. 

J apanese. — See Japan. 
ewish (1. Abrahams), p. 332. 

SECTS (Buddhist). — In none of the older 
books — the four Nikayas, t.g,, or the Sutta Nipata 
—is there any mention of sects. Divisions or 
dissensions in the order are referred to as follows. 
He who stirs up such dissensions is guilty of a 
‘black act’ (kammam kanham).^ When diver- 
sities of opinion exist, it is not a suitable time for 
effort or energy in self- training.* Four reasons — 
not complimentary — are given for members of the 
order approving of such divisions.® In one passage 
‘ten points’ {dasa vatthuni) are given as con- 
stituting such a division in the order {sangha- 
hhedo). These are: the setting forth as truth 
what is not truth, and vice versa ; as a rule of the 
order what is not such a rule, and vice versa ; as 
the word or the practice or the precept of the 
Master what he had not said or practised or 
enjoined, and vice versa,*' The same ten points are 
elsewhere stated to result in harm to tne laity.® 
Here it is said that by means of these ten points 
members of the order drag others after them, 
draw them asunder, hold separate sessions of the 
chapter at which the formal business of the order 
is conducted, and recite the Pdtvmokkha (the 227 
rules of the order) at such separate sessions. This 
is a step towards the foundation of a sect. It is 
not merely a difference of opinion; it is also an 
innovation in the conduct of business. But there 
is no q^uestion so far of a sect in the European 
sense — i.e. of a body of believers in one or more 
doctrines not held by the majority, a body with 
its own endowments, its own churches or chapels, 
and its own clergy ordained by itself. In the 
Vinaya we get a little farther, but it is stiU no 
question of a sect. Devadatta (g,v,)f to whose 
schism the I7th khandaka is devoted, did not 
originate a sect of Buddhists ; he founded a 
separate order of his own, whose members ceased 
to be followers of the Buddha. At the end of the 
chapter, or khandaka, devoted to this subject we 
are told of the Buddha being questioned by Upali 
as to what amounts to a division in the Sahgha 
(the order). The reply is the repetition of the 
above-mentioned ten points, but with eight other 
points added — points in which hhikkhus put offences 
against a rule of the order under a wrong cate- 
gory, calling a minor offence a serious one, and so 
on. Thus we get eighteen occasions for dissension 
in the order, leading up to the holding of separate 
meetings of the chapter of the order. 

Unfortunately we have no historical instance of 
this having actually happened. There is, how- 
ever, a case put in illustration of the working of 
one of the later rules. It occurs in the 10th 
khandaka,^ the whole of which is concerned with 
this matter of dissension in the order. There may 
be some historical foundation for this case, but it 
is more probably, like so many others, purely 
hypothetical. It is as follows ; 

1 Afiguttara, ii. 234, lu. 146, 436, 439. 

2 Ih, iii. 66, 105. » Ih, ii. 229. 

4/&. i. 119. 

» Vinaya, i. 83‘'-842 {tx, SBJB xvii 286-291) *, cf. Majjhima, 
Iii. 162 ff. 


Muslim.— See Muhammadanism. 

Russian (K. Grass and A. voN Stromberg), 
p. 332. 

Samaritan (N. Schmidt), p. 343. 

Tibetan.— See Lamaism. 

Zoroastrian (E. Edwards), p. 345, 

A bkikkhu (no name is eiven) thought he had broken one of 
the rules (which of the rules is not specified). His oommniont 
in the settlement thought he had not. Then they <manged 
their minds : he thought he had not broken the rule, they 
thought he had, and, when he refused to adopt their view, they 
held a formal meeting of the order and called upon him to 
retire— in fact, expelled him. The bkikkhu then issued an 
appeal to other members of the order dwelling in the vicinity, 
and they took his side. All this being told to the Buddha, he 
is reported to have said to the expelling party that they should 
not look only at the particular point in dispute ; if the supposed 
offender be a learned and relipous man, they should al^ con- 
sider the possibility of his l^ing so far right that, in con- 
sequence of their action, a dissension might arise in the order. 
He also went to the partisans of the supposed offender and told 
them, in like manner, that they should consider, not only 
the particular question, but the possibility of their action 
leading to dissension- Now the party of the supposed offender 
held their chapter meetings within the boundary; the other 
party, to avoid meeting them, held their meetings outside the 
Doundary. The story cndsi vnth the restoration, at his own 
request, and at a full chapter held within the boundary, of tiie 
expelled bkikkhu. 

It should be remembered that the order was 
scattered throughout the countryside, which was 
divided, for the purpose of carrying out its 
business, into distnets, each about equal in size 
to two or three English country parishes. Meet- 
ings were held as a rule once a fortnight, and 
every member of the order dwelling within the 
boundary of the district had either to attend or 
send to the chapter the reason for his non-attend- 
ance. The meeting was quite democratic. All 
were equal. Each member present had one vote. 
The senior member present presided and put the 
resolutions to the meeting ; but he had no authority 
and no casting vote. He was simply primus inter 
pares. If, then, as in the case just put, a meeting 
of some only of the resident members in a district 
was held outside the boundary, all the proceedings 
of such a chapter became invalid. It 'mil be seen, 
therefore, how very important the fair fixing of 
such boundaries {slmdyo) was to the preservation 
of the freedom and self-government of the order. 

Another fact should also be remembered. No 
one of the 227 rules of the order refers to any 
question of dogma or belief or metaphysics. No 
member of the order had any power over any other 
(except by way of personal influence) in respect of 
the opinions which the other held. There was no 
vow of obedience. Of all religious orders men- 
tioned in the history of religions the Buddhist was 
the one in which there was the greatest freedom, 
the greatest variety, of thought. One consequence 
of this, we find, was that, as the centuries passed 
by, an increasing number of new ideas, not found 
in the earliest period, became more prevalent 
among the members of the order. The rules of 
the order concern such matters of conduct as were 
involved in the equal division of the limited 
personal property, held socialistically by the order, 
among its several members. They are* mostly 
sumptuary regulations or points of etiquette.* 
Beliefs or opinions are left free. And this spirit 
of freedom seems, as far as we can judge, to have 
survived all through the centuries of Buddhism in 
India and China, 

1 Vinaya, i. S46f. 2 See art. PAmmokmia. 
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About 100 years after the Buddha’s death there 
was a formidable dissension in the order, which 
led to the welh known Council of Vesali. This 
dissension was raised by a party of the hhikkhus 
resident there who put forward their ten points 
{dasa vatthuni). It is quite possible that they 
chose the number ten, and made use of the techni- 
cal term ‘ten points,’ in deference to the tradition 
of the older, and quite different, ten points ex- 
plained above. Their points were ten relaxations 
in the sumptuary rules of the order. The manner 
in which the contest was carried on by both sides, 
and was finally settled, is related in full in the last 
chapter (a supplementary chapter) in the khan- 
dakas^ In this, the oldest, account of the matter 
there is no mention of the starting of any sect. 
Each individual on both sides was at the begin- 
ning of the controversy, and remained at the end 
of it, a member of the Buddhist order. 

The next work to be considered is the Kathd 
VatthUy edited for the Pali Text Society, and 
translated under the title of Points of Controversy. 
The book, probably of gradual growth, was put 
into its present shape by Tissa in the middle of 
the 3rd cent. B.c. ; and it discusses about 200 
questions on which difierent opinions were then 
held by different members of the order. About a 
score of these are questions as to the personality 
of a Buddha ; another score are on the character- 
istics of the arahanty the fully converted man, who 
has reached, in this world, the end of the Ariyan 
‘path.’ Three questions are on the nature of the 
gods, and four on the nature of the Sahgha. The 
rest are disputes on points of cosmology, psycho- 
etnics. The whole gives a valuable 
picture of the great diversity of opinion in the 
order, sometimes on questions which now seem 
unimportant, but for the most part on matters of 
the greatest interest for Buddhists who wished to 
understand, in detail, the scheme of life unfolded 
in the more ancient books. No one will dispute 
the evidence of this collection of ‘points of con- 
troversy ’ as to the abounding life of the new move- 
ment and the wide liberty of thought involved in 
its teaching. But opinions may differ as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the complete 
absence of any authoritative power in the order. 
We can find in the ‘ points of controversy ’ the 
germs of almost all tne astoundingly divergent 
and even contradictory beliefs which grew in 
]) 0 wcr and influence through the succeeding cen- 
turies, and whicii, though always put forward 
und<n* tlui name of Buddhism, resulted in the fall 
of Buddhism in India, and in its transformation in 
'Fibct, and still more in Japan, into rival^ sects. 
The only authority recognized by both sides in 
each of these ‘ points of controversy ’ is the actual 
wording of the more ancient documents of the 
Pali canon ; and in many cases the controversy 
turns on diverse interpretations of ambiguous 
tenns in that wording. Of course all the supposed 
disputants in the book are members of the one 
Buddhist Bangha. There is no mention of sects, 
or even of differing schools of thought. 

Unfortunately, after the date of the Points of 
Controversy there is a gap of many centuries before 
we get any farther evidence. The few books still 
extant which date nearest to the canon are four or 
five centuries later; and they— the Divya- 
vadawiy the Nettiy and the Milinda — do not con- 
sider the matter worthy of their attention. Then 
suddenly, in the 4th and 5th centuries of our era 
— i,e, about 1000 years after the founding of 
Buddhism — we find the famous list of eighteen 
‘sects’ supposed to have arisen and to have 
flourished before the canon was closed. These are 

1 Tr. in Vinaya TasetSy Hi. (SBB xx.) 886-41i ; see also art. 
OoOTCiM (Buddhisfc). 


at first simply lists of names. ^ The list is first 
found in Ceylon ; but similar lists of a later date— 
three of them from Tibetan, five from Chinese, 
sources — have also been traced.^ Each list con- 
tains eighteen names. But the names differ ; and 
the total amounts to nearly thirty. All the lists 
agree that the Theravadino, ‘ those who hold the 
opinions of the Elders,’ was the original body out 
of which the others gradually arose. The order in 
which they are said to have thus arisen is set out 
in tabular form in the introduction to the Points of 
Controversy.^ A few details of the opinions main- 
tained by some of these schools, or tendencies of 
thought, are given either along with the lists or 
in the commentary on the Points of Controversy. 
These are curt and scrappy, often obscure, and 
not seldom contradictory. But one general con- 
clusion we may already safely draw. Precisely as 
in the earliest days of Christianity the most far- 
reaching disputes were on the details of Christo- 
logy, so among the Buddhists the most weighty 
ones were on the personality of a Buddha; and 
the greatest innovations came, in India, from the 
pagan region in the extreme north-west. 

Apart from these questions of doctrine there is a 
remarkable silence about other differences. There 
is not a hint of any difference in church govern- 
ment, in dress, in ritual, in public or private 
religious observances, in finance, in the custody of 
buildings or property, in the ordination or the 
powers of the ^ergy, or in the gradation of 
authority among them. This silence is suggestive. 

Now m the oldest regulations of the order a 
whole khandaka deals with the duties of the 
brethren towards other brethren who propose, on 
their travels, to stay at any settlement occupied 
hy the order."* It is entirely concerned with ques- 
tions of courteous treatment on both sides — that 
of the residents and that of the ‘incoming’ or 
‘ outgoing ’ hhikkhus. Every member of the order 
is to be equally welcomed. No inquiry is to'be made 
as to opinion. The relation is to te one of host 
and guest. The story told by the Chinese pilgrims 
to India shows that in the 4th cent, of our era, and 
again in the 7th cent., these customs were still 
adhered to.® At the time when the pilgrims were 
in India monasteries had taken the place of the 
older settlements. Brethren belonging to different 
‘sects’ (according to the lists of eighteen above 
referred to) were found dwelling in the same 
monastery. 

If we ’ take all this evidence together, it is 
possible to draw only one conclusion. There were 
no ‘sects’ in India, in any proper use of that 
term. There were difierent tendencies of opinion, 
named after some teacher (just as we talk of 
‘ Puseyites ’), or after some locality (as we used to 
talk of ‘theClapham sect’), or after the kind of 
view dominant (just as we use ‘Broad’ or ‘Low’ 
Church). All the followers of such views desig- 
nated by the terms or names occurring in any of 
the lists were members of the same order and had 
no separate organization of any kind. 

The number eighteen is fictitious and may very 
probably be derived from the eighteen moral 
causes of division set out above. As the so-called 
sects were tendencies of opinion, the number of 
them was constantly changing, and at no time or 
place which we can fix were more than three or 
four of them of any great importance. Two or 
three could, and did, exist at the same time, not 
only in the same monastery, but in the same mind. 

1 Bipavarjisa, v. 89 jff. ; Mahdvarfisa, ch. v. 

2 See Geiger’s tr. of the Mahdvayymy p. 277. 

8 Pp. xxvii, xxxvi-xxxvii. 

4 Eighth hhanda1ca^y tr. in Vinaya T^xtSy iii. 272-298. 

® All the passages relating to this matter have been tabulated 
and summarized by the present writer in an art. in JJtASy 
1891. 
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The expression of these ideas was at first in Pali. 
Very little of this has survived. But later there 
are Sanskrit hooks, mostly as yet not edited, con- 
taining detailed statements of the most trust- 
worthy kind of the views of the Sarvastivadins 
iq.v.), and perhaps of some others. 

The condition of things is very much the same 
in all Buddhist countries at the present day, and 
even in China, In Ceylon,^ e.g., there are said to 
he three ‘ sects ’ — the Siamese, the Burmese, and 
the Ramanha. They ail belong to the same order 
(Sahgha). The Siamese — so called because its 
members were originally ordained by Siamese 
bhikkhus — admit only high-caste laymen to the 
order and habitually wear their upper robe over 
the left shoulder only, differing in both these 
points from the early Buddhists. The members 
of the other two confraternities reject both these 
innovations, and the Ramanha hhilckhus^ who are 
very few in number, claim to be particularly strict 
in the observance of all the ancient rules. But 
the religious and philosophical opinions of all three 
are practically the same. W e have no information 
as f?o the financial arrangements. Probably each 
hhikkhti recognized by any of these three con- 
fraternities would be legally entitled to his share 
in any land or other property held by the order as 
a whole. They may, and do, take part together 
in public religious services, such as tne preaching 
of Sana (the Word). They hold separate meetings 
of the chapter for the admission of new bhikkhus. 
The laity look upon them all with equal respect, 
considering them as members of the one Sahgha. 
There is said to be, in quite recent years, a 
tendency in the Siyama Samagama (the Siamese 
confraternity) to break up into, or give rise to, 
other small confraternities. In Burma ^ there 
have been continual differences of opinion (e.^r., 
on the question of boundary, slnm). Certain 
bhikkhus have also claimed a superior orthodoxy 
on the ground that they had been trained either in 
Ceylon or by others who had been admitted there. 
But nothing is known of the establishment of any 
sect apart from the order ; and the old differences 
have now been settled. (}f Siam and Annam we 
know very little j the conditions there seem to 
have resembled those in Burma. 

In all these countries discussion has tended to 
recur to the ancient faith. In China * the deifica- 
tion of the symbols of the old ideas, begun already 
in India, has been carried on until Chinese Bud- 
dhism, to a careless observer, seems to have 
relapsed altogether into polytheism. But that is 
true only of the multitude. The more thoughtful 
members of the order, even in China, have been 
able always, in different degrees, to see behind the 
deified symbols. There are practically onljr two 
schools of thought — the mystics and the Amidists 
(the believers in Amitabha). Every member of 
the order belongs more or less to both schools ; 
and at the present day the whole order, being thus 
both mystic and theistic, has arrived at more or 
less of unity, even of opinion. But the history of 
the difierences and innovations all through the 
centuries shows as yet (the present writer cannot 
say what further research may not discover) no 
evidence at all of any ‘sects’ in our sense of the 
word. The order has been, and still remains, one.^ 

In Japan® the case is different. There is a 
Japanese work, apparently of the 19th cent, of our 
era, giving an account of twelve separate sects — 
separate either in dress, in beliefs, in church 
government, or in finance. We have this little 

1 See art. Ceylon Buddhism. 

2 See art. Burma and Siam (Buddhism in). 

» See art. China (Buddhism in). 

4 On this question see the admirable summary of R. F. 
Johnston, Buddhist China^ London, 1913, ch. v. 

5 See art. Japan, ii. a. 


work in two European translations, one into 
English by Bunyiu Nanjio,^ and one into French 
by R. Fujishima.- Its author or authors are 
lamentably deficient in even the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of historical criticism ; and they 
do not make clear whether, or how far, all 
these sects are really existing now. But it gives 
the names and dates of the teachers who intro- 
duced each of the sects from China and the names 
of the books (mostly Chinese translations of late 
works in Buddhist Sanskrit) on which they respec- 
tively rely. The oldest of these works is the 
Abhidkarma - kosa - vgukhga, of about the 12th 
cent, of Indian Buddhism, and the latest is the 
Siikhcivati-vguha, of unknown date. It is curious 
to^ note that these authorities breathe the same 
spirit. There are differences on minor points, but 
not such differences as are adequate in themselves 
to explain to a European the breaking up into 
different sects. Lafcadio Hearn unfortunately 
refuses to say anything about it.® Possibly the 
formation of a new sect was the expression of 
personal devotion to a new teacher. Or possibly 
the real cause of division was not so much religious 
or philosophic differences as difference in systems 
of church government. But the fact remains that 
in Japan there are sects. The Sangha has been 
broken up._ See also artt. Hinayana, Tibet, 
SarvAstivadin’s. 

Literature.— 6vols., ed. R. Morris and E. Haordy, 
JPTS, Oxford, 1886-1910 ; Vinapa JPitakani, 6 vols., ed. 
H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83 ; Majjhima-Nik&ya^ ed. 
V. Trenckner and R. Chalmers, PTSy 3 vols., Oxford, 18^99 ; 
Vinapa TextSy tr. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg’, do. 1881-85 
(SBE xiii., xvii., xx.) ; Kathd Vatihu^ PTS, do. 1894-9'? ; 
Points of Controversy (tr. of last), PTS^ London, 1916; 
IHpavarj[isa^ ed. H. Oldenberg, do. 1879 ; Mahdvarjftsa, ed. and 
tr. W. Geiger, PTS, do. 1908-12. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

SECTS (Chinese).—!. ZVfTRODCrcTOiJF.— There 
are eight religions in China : (1) Confucianism, the 
most ancient, grew out of the religion of the 
mythical past in the days of Yao and Shun (2356 
B.c.) ; (2) Taoism, the philosophic, mystic, and 
magical, arose about the 6th cent. B.O. ; its 
founder, Lao-tse, was contemporary with Con- 
fucius ; (3) Buddhism was introduced _ by the 
Chinese emperor who invited missionaries from 
India in A.D. 61 ; (4) Muhammadanism : Muham- 
mad’s maternal uncle came to China as religious 
ambassador in 628 ; in 757, after helping to put 
down a serious rebellion, 4000 Uigur Muslims 
settled in China; this was five years after al- 
Mansur had founded Baghdad, the city of the 
Khalifahs, which was destroyed by the Mongols in 
1258; (5) Nestorian Christianity: Alopen, with a 
group of Syrian missionaries, arrived at Sian-fu in 
635 ; they were encouraged by the Government and 
spread widely ; (6) Manichseism came from Babylon 
about this time ; (7) Lamaism appeared in China 
in the Mongol dynasty (1280-1368) ; (8) Wahhabi 
Muslims arrived in 1787. 

These were the main streams of religion, but 
each had many sects. 

II. History ans> enumeration.— i. General. 
— By a secret sect one generally understands an 
esoteric religion known only to the initiated. In 
almost every country, and in connexion with most 
religions, there have been secret sects, with their 
mysteries, initiatory rites, and so forth. In China 
also they have existed for many centuries. Some- 
times they have implied a protest or revolt against 
established authority which demanded uniformity 
of opinion and practice in religion and politics. 
The secret sects are chiefly religious, and the secret 
societies chiefly political ; but the two are intimately 

1 Short Hist, of tho Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 
1887. 

2 Le Bouddkisme japonais, Paris, 1889. 

3 Japan : an Attempt at Interpretation, New York, 1904, 
p. 230. 
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connected with one another in China. Most of 
the chief secret sects have at one time or another 
been involved in politics, and taken a large part in 
many revolutions, or have been supposed to do so 
by the Government. Many were almost purely 
religious, the members living ascetic lives, abstain- 
ing from meat, and trying to acquire merit. Some 
originated in the early ages, and nearly all have 
grown out of the old Taoism, Buddhism, and ideal 
Confucianism, as is seen by their names. The 
MahEyana, Maitreya, White Lotus, Perfect Intel- 
ligence, are manifestly more Buddhistic ; the Eight 
Diagrams is more Taoistic and Confucian. 

We find a very large number of sect names, but 
the number of parent sects is small. Each larger 
community had many ofishoots, which frequently 
took other names ; and the same sect seems to 
have been known by different names at different 
times. When scattered by persecution, they took 
new names to mislead their jpersecutors. 

The Buddhist element, with some admixture of 
early Christianity, seems to have predominated; 
and that is natural when we consider that Bud- 
dhism, both primitive and higher, preached a 
doctrine of salvation for all, in this life and the 
life to come, and thus satisfied the yearnings of 
the people. It taught that love to all that lives 
and nreathes and the performance of good works 
were the means of obtaining this salvation, which 
was for any one who chose. So there arose lay 
communities whose members helped one another 
on the road to salvation. There were communities 
for abstaining from animal food, so as to avoid 
taking life, for rescuing animals from death, for 
the worship of particular saints, etc. ; but the aim 
of all was the same, viz. the attainment of salva- 
tion. In the early days salvation was sought in 
the conventual life, but the State destroyed thou- 
sands of the monasteries and forced the inmates 
out into the world. The search for truth and 
immortality, however, was not easily suppressed ; 
those whom the State tried to suppress formed the 
sects and because of persecution were obliged to 
hold their meetings in secret. Apparently dispersed 
and destroyed, they sprang up under another name. 
Their rites consisted chiefly in reciting formulas 
and Buddhist SHtras and in burning incense, their 
practices in vegetarianism and the performance of 
good works. It the State had left them alone, they 
would have been harmless, but persecution more 
than once forced them into rebellion. 

There have also been in China societies, like the 
famous Heaven and Earth Society (Tien-ti Hui) 
and the Kwo Lao Hui, which are confessedly of a 
political nature with revolutionary objects, though 
there is much that is Buddhistic in their oiigm 
and symbolism. They are of the class of religions 
societies which the State persecutes for heresy, 
which therefore closely fraternize for mutual help, 
and which are denounced by the State as hotbeds 
of rebellion and mutiny. ^ , 

It will be well here to give a list of the principal 
secret sects known in China, bearing in mind that 
about many of them very little is known, as the 
Government has burnt their books again and again, 
and that probably they include some which are 
only branches of a larger community. Be Groot^ 
mentions the names of 08. The chief ones were : 
(1) Mahayarua, (2) Maitreya, (3) Pai-lien, or White 
Lotus, (4) Pai-yun, or White Cloud, (5) Hung Yang 
(one of the Lo Hwal sects), or Red Ocean, (6) Pai 
Yang, or White Ocean, (7) Sien-tien, or Pre- 
Celestial, (8) Wtt-wei, or Non-acting (natural), (9) 
Fen-hiang, or Incense-Buruers, (10) Kin Tan Kiao, 
or Fill of Immortality, (11) Mi Mi Kiao, or Very 
Secret, (12) Pah-kwa, or Eight Diagrams, (13) 
Lung-hwa. 

1 SectoHanism m4 Beliifitm JPwwmtHm in CAina, index. 


Of secret societies we may mention : (1) Tien-ti 
Hui Triad or Heaven and Earth Society, (2) Tai- 
pings, (3) Kwo Lao Hui, (4) Reform Society. ^ 

^ A large part of our knowledge of ^ the sects is 
gleaned from Government persecution decrees. 
These reveal some interesting phenomena of 
Chinese religions life ; they tell us with what un- 
daunted ze^ the sects sent out their branches in 
different directions, how indestructible they were, 
how powerful an organization bound together the 
numerous fraternities, how strong must have been 
the influence of the religion which effected all this, 
and how the sects, arming in self-defence, often 
made the Sons of Heaven tremble upon their 

2. The principal sects. — {ct) Mahay ana. 
as Christianity arose out of Judaism and 
early days was referred to as a Jewmb sect, so the 
Mafeyana sect arose out of primitive Buddhism. 
The doctrines of primitive Buddhism, as taught by 
the first disciples of ^akyamuni, were afterwards 
known as the Hinayana {q.v.), the Smaller or 
Southern Vehicle, because ^arg^lj . f ol Wed in 
Ceylon and Burma in the south of Asia. ^ The new 
school of Buddhism was called Mahayana (j.v.), 
the Greater or Northern Vehicle becau^ followed 
mainly in the north of Asia, Chii^, Tibet, and 
Japan. Its chief sacred book, Shin Lun 
(* Awakening of Faith ’), was written by Asyagbosa 
(called in Chinese Ma-mmg Pnsa) a^ut the end 
of the 1st cent, of the Christian era. This is about 
the same size as the Gospel of Mark and is 
immense importance. From it we tod what strik- 
ing contrasts there were between the old and the 
new Buddhism. 

(1) The old Bxiddhism was atheistic ; the new was theistac ; 
m ttie old Buddhism taught salvation by man s own , 

Setwt^“l80 inthlhelpof ; (S) the 
heUeved that men should retire ffo® 

their own salvation : the new believed that the highest virtue 
consisted in living in the world and seeking to save others ,(4, 
the old Buddhism believed in the necessity of possible countlew 
tronsmi^ations before final deliverance; 
men passed into paradise immediately after death, without 
transmigration.! ^ j i 

ih) This must have ongmated from 

the study of a remarkable prophecy " 

Buddha, which strongly reminds one of the Jewish 
prophecies of the coming Messiah. In the Dm- 
mond Sutra’ {King Kang King), ch. vi., he speaks 
to this effect : 


five Buddhas, nor in ten thousand Buddhas, but plant it at the 

obtain Incalculable blessings. ^ , i. 

(c) White Lotus (Pai-Zicn). —This is the most 
notorious of all the sects. It seems *«> liave Wn 
identical with the White Ocean and Incense- 
SmalliTig sects and to he closely 
others, such as Perfect Intelligence and Maha- 
y§.na. De Groot says ; 

‘Possibly it is the greatest religious corporation in ^ma, 

M a” chief object of persecution end M the mightiest reoei 

It existed in China as early as the 4th 

The goal of its members, like that of ° ™ ® 

sects was salvation in the western paradi^. ihe 

patoon saint was Maitreya, the 

the Messiah, for whom all longed, ^ 

to bring deliverance from 

tion ani restore the Church of Buddha to iteid^ 
dorr. For several ages we hear little of out 
£ tie nth cent, the sect was patrou“^ By the 

1 See Biohard, The Km Testament <^ffi 9 hsr Suddhum^p. 48. 
a ib. p. 131. 
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then reigning emperor. It is mentioned in the 
15th cent, as making common cause with rebels, 
and its members were severely persecuted. It had 
gradually grown to be a great power and cordd 
lead out armies. Because of the violence of the 

ersecution it rose and helped to bring about the 

ownfall of the Yuen (Mongol) dynasty. It sent 
thousands of its members against the Mings during 
the great insurrection and largely sapped that 
dynasty and led to its downfall. It was said to 
have no fewer than 2,000,000 adherents in Shan- 
tung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, Szechuen, and Chihli. 

(a) Lo Hwai , — These include the Sien-tien (‘ Pre- 
Celestiar) and Wu-wd sects, which are either 
identical or closely connected. 

The members of the Sien-tien sect claim that it 
dates back to before the very earliest days of 
Chinese history, and that its founder was the 
primeval power which ruled the universe, Wu-kih, 
without beginning or end. 

The papers of the sect relate how Wu-kih in far remote 
antiquity himself came down to earth to save men and spirits 
from the ocean of sufferings. At different times he sent 
Buddhas and prophets to bring salvation to men. Later he 
spoke to the Buddhas of the suffering people and said, ‘There 
are countless millions to be saved ... I do not know who 
will descend to the earth and lead my children of both sexes to 
their home.* Then the patriarch Lo, moved with compassion, 
said, * I will descend into the world and live there to bring 
salvation to your children and lead them back to their home.’ 
The ancient father, Joyful and cheered, handed to the patriarch 
Lo hia instructions. He accepted them and descended to the 
earth, there cleared the waste, and made the doctrine shine 
clear and bright. 

This was in the 16th century A.D. Wu-kih’s 
earthly name was Lo Hwai ; nis clerical name 
Wunkung (‘striver after the eternal*). He was 
born in Shantung, studied religion under wise 
Buddhist teachers, and settled in the cave of the 
White Cloud Mountain near Nanking, where he 
accepted the Buddhist commandments and received 
ordination. He went to Peking and published a 
book which showed that salvation was for every 
one, lay or clerical. He held meetings in Peking, 
but was arrested ; he gave proofs of supernatural 
power. The MSS give a most interesting account 
of a discussion which he had with a foreign priest 
from Tibet ; it shows us that the prophet’s religion 
does not attempt to bring salvation to its adherents 
by making them indulge in active worship of saints 
and deities with offerings of food ana incense, 
with drums and lights. They have no images, 
no temples, no prayers ; they seek perfection and 
bliss exclusively in ‘words of truth uttered by 
heaven and earth,’ t.«. by the study of Sutras 
explaining the natural order which bears sway 
within the all-embracing and yet empty universe, 
the only temple which this sect acknowledges. To 
be admitted to the ‘realm of Wu-wei* and abide 
there is the ideal aim of the members. Identifica- 
tion with the world’s course is the chief principle 
of the Sien-tien sect. We read in the MSS that 
heaven and earth, mountains and rivers, are its 
gods, winds and clouds its incense, thunderclaps 
its drums, sun and moon its sacrificial lamps, 
flowers and fruits its meat-offerings, seas and lakes 
its drink-offerings, and the universe its temple. 

The practices of the sect are not quite in accord 
with its principles. It builds no temples or altars, 
nor does it make any carved or painted images of 
its gods or saints. Each member worships in his 
own house before a burning oil-lamp the god of 
his choice, presenting burning incense-sticks and 
offering sacrifices of fruit and vegetables, in spite 
of Lo Hwai’s teaching that these are superfluous. 
Each member is required to occupy himself with 
his own perfection without forcing perfection upon 
others ; so active propagandism is rare. Anj one 
who professes the principles of the sect is simply 
admitted as a member; nothing is r^uired of 
him Wt a solemn promise to keep the Five CJom- 


mandments of Buddha ; no other ritual or form 
of initiation has to be gone through. The various 

roups which constitute the sect are simply guided 

y the more learned and older members ; there 
are no religious ranks or titles ; the members call 
each other brothers and sisters. It is essentially 
a domestic religion. The members, mostly well- 
to-do people, meet where they please, men with 
men and women with women. There are larger 
meetings, where the adherents recite Buddhist 
Sutras, formulas, and numerous names of Buddha, 
to promote self-perfection and salvation ; but they 
do not beat hollow drums or metal balls. There 
is^ also pious conversation, particularly about the 
Five Commandments. The chief of these is, 
‘Thou shalt not kill anything that has life’ ; there- 
fore vegetarianism is an absolute principle of this 
sect. The members also buy caged birds, fish, and 
other animals, and set them at liberty, whilst 
reciting part of a Sutra, and loudly proclaiming 
the deed to the gods and spirits of sky, water, and 
earth, that they may enter it to their credit in the 
book of rewards and punishments. 

The members of the Sien-tien sect show marked 
sympathy for Christian doctrine; many of them 
are acquainted with the gospel ; to some Wu-kih 
is the same as Jahweh ; some identify Jesus with 
Lo Hwai, their latest Messiah, sent down to the 
world from the Most High for the salvation of 
men, who worked miracles there, suffered at the 
hands of the authorities, died, and ascended to 
heaven. They generally show themselves eager 
to be informea about the Christian faith, 

Edkins^ says that in some places the sect has 
temples, but they are destitute of images and 
contain only the common Chinese tablets to 
heaven, earth, the emperor, parents, and teachers. 
He also says that they exhibit more depth and 
reality in their convictions than is common in 
other sects in China. 

(e) Ei^ht Diagrams, — This sect flourished prin- 
cipally in the north of China — in Honan, Chihli, 
and Shantung — and we hear of it chiefly in con- 
nexion with great rebellions, especially those of 
1786 and 1813. It is one of the great sects which 
included or were closely connected with several 
others — e,g,. Red and White Yang. One protocol 
says that the Eight Diagrams is * also called the 
Lung-hwa Society.’ It is subdivided into eight 
great sections, distinguished by the names of the 
diagrams. Each section had its own ruling chief, 
one of whom was the general head of the sect. A 
Government decree says of it that the Great Light 
is worshipped every morning, and that the membcars 
recite formulas and Sutras in order to escape 
dangers by sword and arms, fire and water. 

In 1786 there was a great heresjy hunt in Honan 
and Chihli, where this sect flourished. This wa« 
followed by a rebellion which, prisonep confessed, 
was caused by exasperation at the terrible persecu- 
tions. Many thousands of members were tortured 
and killed, and others were banished as slaves to 
Central Asia, But even in exile the brotherhood 
continued to flourish. Again in 1813 the Diagram 
sects in despair rose in open rebellion and stormed 
the palace in Peking; they were butchered in 
myriads. Their leader was held in high honour by 
them. He taught his followers a formula which 
he considered of the utmost importance — * Unbe- 
gotten Father and Mother in the home of the 
Immaterial Void.’ He urged them to repeat It 
morning and evening ; it would ward off all danger 
from arms, fire, and water, and ensure the success 
of every undertakii^. 

if) Lung-hwa,-— The following account, taken 
from De Groot, is given in great detail, not because 

1 ‘Th« Wu-wei Sect,* in Trans, RAS, China Brandk, vi. 

Oct. 
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the Lung-hwa is more important than other sects, 
but because we have access to a manual which 
fully sets forth its constitution, aims, and practices. 
Our intimate knowledge of other sects is scanty, 
and this is probably fairly typical. This sect, 
though one in aims and principles with the Sien- 
tien, is very different in many respects. Its insti- 
tutions are entirely moulded upon Buddhistic 
monasticism ; it possesses everything appertaining 
to a complete religious system — founder, prophets, 
pantheon, commandments, moral philosophy, in- 
itiation and consecration ceremonies, religious 
ritual, writings, a theology, a paradise, and a hell 
—everything borrowed partly from Mahayanistic 
Buddhism, partly from old Chinese philosophy and 
cosmogony. 

(1) Organization,— Lung-hwa sect is thoroughly ritual- 
istic. The founder is supposed to be the patriarch Lo Hwai, 
although it existed long before he lived on earth. The aim is 
that of the other sects, viz. salvation. It possesses a much 
larger number of adherents than the Sien-tien sect, and they 
are drawn chiefly from the middle and lower classes. They 
worship a number of gods and goddesses and make carved and 
paintea likenesses of them. At the head are Wu-kih and two 
others, generally represented as three old men, each holding in 
his hand, the Eight Diagrams arranged in a circle. The meet- 
ings are most often held in the chief apartment of an ordinary 
dwelling-house, called the vegetarian hall. The Amoy branch 
of the sect, to whose MSS we have access, acknowledged a head 
living near Foochow, whose title is Khong-khong empty ’)• 
He has received Buddhist ordination and lives in celibacy with 
other pious men, who devote themselves to salvation work and 
perform ceremonies for the redemption of dead members and 
their relatives. Those next in rank are heads of communities : 
then come those who travel about and edify the members. 
These three ranks are celibate, but dress like the laity. Then 
follow other ranks down to the ninth degree, to which all 
novices belong. Most members quickly rise to the eighth or 
seventh degree. All ranks hut the highest can be attained by 
both men and women, in accordance with the great Mahay^-na 
principle that the way of salvation is open to all. They look 
upon one another as brothers and sisters. Each parish has a 
leader who has charge of the altar bearing the images. The 
hall is kept very clean, in striking contrast to the dirt of the 
people’s homes j for they say that the holy doctrine of purity 
mav be housed and practised only in clean surrounding. In 
strict obedience to the MahS,y5.na command to propagate the 
doctrines and principles of salvation, they are zealous in enlist- 
ing new memoers. Many are widows who give themselves, 
heart and soul, to devotion and piety. 

(2) /nifiatmn.— The admission of candidates is considered 
very important, as it opens the door to salvation in paradise. 
In Amoy the ceremony is called ‘taking refuge.’ Each candi- 
date must be introduced by a well-known member — the ‘in- 
troduotorjr master’— to warrant his good faith, in order to 
guard against the danger of exposing the sect to treason by 
admitting untrustworthy people. Their books fully describe 
the most interesting initfation-ritual, of which only a short 
account can be here. 

As a rule several candidates are admitted at once. They 
first place an offering of fruit and vegetables before the altar, 
and the leader offers incense and candles and humbly invites 
the saints to enter their images and so attend the ceremony. 
Then comes a short sermon on the excellence of Buddha, 
followed by an examination of the candidates. The leader 
exhorts them to cast themselves into the arms of the Three 
Kefuges— ‘ Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha ; believe in them and 
admit them into your hearts. Ye may not seek or find them 
outside yourselves.’ The candidates have now entered religion, 
and the way of salvation lies open before them, but they cannot 
make the slightest progress in it except by faithful obedience to 
the principal commands which are now to be solemnly accepted. 
These Five Commands are (1) against taking life (this is most 
important because of the belief in transmigration, according to 
which any living creature may contain the soul of one who in 
a former life was a man) ; (2) against stealing ; (3) against 
unchasbity ; <4) against lying ; (6) against the use of spintuous 
liquors and of certain plants. The candidates are then taught 
the special Sutras consisting of 28 characters, called the 
* Dharma Jewel,* and they call down a curse upon themselves 
if they lose this jewel. When they have taken the vow, the 
introductory master addresses them, exhorting them never to 
sin against the Three Refuges or the Five Commandments, 
never to allow themselves to lose anything of the Dharma Jewel ; 
‘ Then, O disciples, the vow ^e have taken will become for you 
a lake of lotuses red and white, across which you will travel to 
the West, to go out and go home into the company of the 
Buddhas. To those who refine their conduct nothing but Heaven 
belongs, Hell is not their share a second time. May your six 
roots (perception of eyes, nose, mouth, ears* body, and mind) 
remain pure and clean, and the five parts of your bodies (sinews, 
bones, skin, flesh, and hair) enjoy quietness and health, your 
homes be pure and happy, the inmates enjoy rest and peace. 
May all your undertakings be crowned with success, may 
happiness and blessedness come down upon you in profusion.* 


A general Siitra reading brings the initiation to a close. The 
wishes just pronounced are written down in the form of a prayer ; 
the paper is lighted at one of the candles and placed on the 
ashes of the incense-burner. This prayer reaches its destination, 
the gold lotus throne of Wu-kih. 

There are also rituals for initiation into the higher grades, in 
which the candidates take further vows. 

(3) Meetings.— The meetings do not generally take place at 
fixed dates, and, if persecution threatens, none may be held for 
months together or the members may meet only at night. 
There are thirteen worship days in honour of special saints, 
among them being the patriarch Lo, the god of heaven, Kwan- 
yin, the sun, Sakyamum, the lord of hell, the moon, and Amita 
Buddha. On these days, in the early morning, cups of tea are 
placed on the altar to refresh the saints. When enough people 
are present, the service begins. Bice, vegetables, fruit, and tea 
are placed on the table in front of the altar, with fragrant 
incense. The members arrange themselves in long rows, men 
on one side and women on the other. With closed eyes and 
the palms of their hands pressed together before their breasts, 
thej fecite formulas and extracts from the Sutras^ one of them 
tapping on a hollow wooden bowl at every syllable and on a 
metal bell at the first word of every strophe. Then, two by two, 
first the men and then the women, they come^ forward and 
salute Buddha and the saints, touching the floor nine times with 
their foreheads. After this the dishes are removed, and they 
sit down to eat this vegetable meal. 

(4) Ceremonies for the dead.— At some of their services there 
are ceremonies to convey departed souls to the Paradise of the 
West. A small barge composed of bamboo and paper is made ; 
after SiUra readings and invocations the ship is burned. 

‘ Thus, through fire and flame, the Bark of Wisdom plies across 
the Sea of Transmigration to the promised Paradise where the 
Highest Intelligence prevails.’ At some meetings members 
recite the Sutra of ‘ Eepentance of the Thousand Names of 
Buddha,' the object being to obtain pardon of sins by exciting 
internally, at the invocation of each name, a feeling of deep 
repentance. . 

(6) Private worship. — Members also recite Sutras in their 
own homes. Most of them have only learned by heart the 
sound of the characters and do not know their meaning ; but 
this does not matter ; there is mighty salvation-worldng power 
in them, and perhaps there are myriads of unseen spirits listen- 
ing to the recital and obtaining salvation thereby. Tlie 
Mahayana code commands that they shall be recited in all 
times of sickness or when the realm is in danger ; in times of 
rebellion ; on the birthdays of parents, brothers, and religious 
teachers ; during conflagrations and inundations, when storms 
harass ships, or giants and devils bring distress ; also when one 
is struck by disasters or punishment ; during epidemics, etc. 
Many women in their homes recite them before the image of 
Kwanyin, having first washed their faces and hands and put on 
clean clothes. Sometimes they place a cup of dry tea on the 
altar, and, when the recital is over, pour hot water on the tea 
and drink it as highly beneficial to health ; or they put it away 
as medicine for future use. Sometimes a short invocation to 
Buddha or the saints is used and has the same power. It is 
quite usual to vow to recite, say, 1000 Siitra fragments if a 
prayer is granted. The sectaries use rosaries to count the 
number of recitals. For those who cannot read or learn there 
is an easy way of obtaining salvation : they repeat hundreds 
and thousands of times the name of a saint, especially that of 
Amite Buddha. There are ceremonies for saving the dead by 
prevailing on Kwanyin to convey them to the western paradise 
— most interesting, but too long to be given here. 

These accounts of the practices and beliefs of 
some of the sects are enough to give an idea of 
what sectarianism in China is and to point out the 
religious spirit which has created it and kept it 
alive in spite of cruel persecution. The sects nave 
often been ranked by foreigners among the various 
secret societies and seditious clubs which were at 
work at the overthrow of the reigning dynasty ; 
but this is largely untrue and unfair. In the MSS 
of the sects quoted above there is not one word 
about resistance and revolt, but much about being 
faithful to the powers that be. 

Edkins,^ writing of the books of the sects in 
Shantung, said that there was much therein in 
favour of loyalty and no word against the Govern- 
ment. He said that they were of a mixed Bud- 
dhistic, Taoistic, and Confucian character, contain- 
ing admonitions to goodness, to loyalty, to devotion 
and submission to parents, to chastity, together 
with exhortations to abstain from the killing of 
living beings, from sins of the tongue and pen, 
from spirituous drinks and opium. The smaller 
religious sects all have one goal in common ; they 
spring, partly at least, out of the common desire to 
know the Infinite and the Eternal. Not only do 
men who rank as philosophers feel after God, but 
1 Chinese Bseorder and Missionary J ournal for 1888. 
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many of the weary combatants in the battle of 
life, familiar with poverty and hardship, also feel 
inexpressible longings to know what and who God 
is. Such must have founded and developed the 
various so-called secret sects of China and by their 
manifest faith in what they teach have drawn into 
communities multitudes of followers. It is among 
these sects that the movement of religious thought 
is most active. 

3. The principal secret societies.~(^)^) The Triad 
Society i or Tien-ti Hui {Heaven and Earth Society), 
— This was always confessedly of a political nature 
with revolutionary objects; but it has also a 
Buddhistic religious character and has _ to be 
reckoned among the religious societies which the 
State persecuted for heresy. It was first heard of 
in 1789. William Stanton ^ gives a full account of 
this society. He says that its membership con- 
sisted of about equal numbers of Cantonese, 
Fukienese, and Hakkas. Its flag bore the legend 
‘Bebel against the Manchus, restore the Mings.* 
By 1832 its influence was felt from Formosa to 
Hunan, from Kiangsi to Kwangsi. In 1850 its 
members helped the Taiping movement. The 
Taiping rebellion was not a Triad rebellion, but 
the Taiping leaders availed themselves of the help 
of the society. For more than a hundred years 
this society has been a source of constant anxiety 
to officials. i 

(b) The Taiping Religious persecution 

was the main cause of this rebellion. The first 
signs appeared in Hunan in 1836 ; by 1850 the 
insurgents numbered 8000 in Kwangtung alone. 
It is sometimes said to have been a Christian 
movement. The leader,^ Hung Siu-tsuen, had 
imbibed some Christian ideas from a pamphlet 
written by a Christian, a convert of Dr. Milne of 
Malacca ; and the writings of Hung Siu-tsuen are 
certainly tinged with Christian ideas and contain 
confused allusions to Biblical characters, mixed 
up with heathen and Confucian philosophy. But 
it was really a rebellion against the persecuting 
dynasty — * the effort of a desperate people to throw 
off a yoke of bloody intolerance and tyranny.*® If 
it had been successful, there would probably have 
been religious freedom ; but it was washed out in 
seas of blood and such devastation as converted 
large parts of the country into a desert. 

(c) The Kwo Lao Hui. — This society arose about 
1891 and was inimical to the foreign reigning 
dynasty. Hunan, Hupeh, and Szechuen were 
hotbeds of the movement. Very many of the 
Government soldiers joined it, with the result 
that the Government feared to try its strength 
with it lest the soldiers sliould go over to the other 
side. 

{d) The Reform Society. — Another society, small 
but of great importance, was the Reform Society, 
which arose in 1894-95. A few earnest and 
brilliant young men read Mackenzie’s History 
^ the Nineteenth Century, and other books on 
Western civilization and progress, translated by 
the Christian Literature Society, and were filled 
with a desire to introduce reforms into China. 
Leading statesmen and scholars in Peking and the 
provinces studied these books eagerly, as did also 
the young emperor Kwang-su. A Reform Society, 
consisting of more than a score of the leading 
Hanlins, was formed in Peking, as well as branches 
in Shanghai and Wuchang. The leading spirits 
were Tan Tsu-tsung, Kang Yu-wei, and Liang 
Ki-chiao. Tan, the son of the governor of Hupeh, 
was an earnest Christian. Kang Yu-wei, called 
*the Modern Sage of China,’ had^ thousands of 
student followers ; he wrote a series of brilliant 
reform edicts, which the emperor issued. Liang 
was a distinguished journalist, who spread widely 
1 The Triad Society. 2 pe Groot, p. 655. 


over China the ideas of reform. The rcactiona^ 
party in Peking was greatly alarmed at the rapid 
spread of these ideas and persuaded the empress 
dowager to seize the reins of government. The 
emperor was made a prisoner, the office of the 
reformers was sealed up, and six of the leaders 
were executed, among whom was Tan Tsu-tsung. 
Kang Yu-wei and Liang Ki-chiao narrowly escaped 
with their lives. 

III. Persecution of 5J^cm—Many writers 
about China have said that Confucianism is most 
tolerant to other religions; but a very little 
investigation shows how mistaken they were, and 
that, on the contrary, it persecuted on principle. 
For fifteen centuries the State insisted on the 
necessity of stamping out heresies. Sound doc- 
trine was regarded as harmony with Tao, or the 
course of the universe. This Tao has no co-equal ; 
hence there is no room for any second set of 
rules ; if by chance another set should arise, it is 
necessarily ‘ not correct ’ and must be sujipressed. 
The Confucian classics might be_ called the only 
Bible for religion, politics, and ethics during almost 
twenty centuries — the treasury of dogma, outside 
of which no truth ever was, is, or will oe. 

1. From the time of Mencius. ' — The sage 
Mencius, who lived 200 years after Confucius, laid 
upon all future ages the duty of persecuting heresy, 
and he himself violently attacked heretics. He 
declared that heresy was everything which de- 
parted from the teachings of the Sages, and par- 
ticularly of three of them, viz. Yu the Great, Cheu- 
kung, the principal author of the Yih King, and 
Confucius, and that their teaching must be rigor- 
ously upheld for all time. According to Chinese 
logic and the immutable Confucian doctrines, the 
Government is hound to doom to death all religions, 
customs, and ethics which are not mentioned in 
the classics and, so far from being tolerant, is 
bound to be absolutely intolerant, not only of 
religious sects, but also of the great systems of 
Taoism and Buddhism. 

This was the teaching, but was it carried out ? 
A cursory glance at the Government edicts and 
the reports of officials for 2000 years reveals a tale 
of almost incredible horror-— of persecutions in 
which men, women, and children, innocent and 
guilty, were barbarously destroyed, the total 
mounting up to millions. Buddhism, as an im- 
ported religion, suffered more than Taoism. It 
was at times in favour, and even patronized by 
the emperor ; at other times it was violently perse- 
cuted, its temples and gods were destroyed^ and 
priests and nuns scattered. 

2. From the 5th to the 17th century,— The perse- 
cutions during these centuries were specially fierce 
during the Tang and Ming dynasties and were 
mostly directed against the^ Buddhists. Some 
were at the instigation of individuals— of Fu-yeh 
in 624 ; of Yao-tsung, under the emperor Ching- 
tsung, 705-710 ; of Ha,n-yu in 819 ; and of a Taoist 
doctor, Chao Kwei-chin, in 844. 

{a) Tang dynasty. ’—It was impossible for the 
Government to root out Buddhism and Taoism, so 
its policy was to repress and weaken, to make it 
difficult for people to enter the monastic life or to 
build temples. About 845 the emperor decreed 
that more than 4600 monasteries and convents 
should be demolished, and that the 260,000 monks 
and nuns should return to secular life ; their best 
lands were to be confiscated and the slaves divided 
among the families that paid ground-tax twice a 
I year. The result was to scatter the devout priests 
and nuns who were zealous for their religion and 
to encourage the formation of secret associations 
throughout the country. It was further ordered 
that 'whoever surreptitiously shaved, as priests and 
nuns did, should be sent back to secular life, that 
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the religious teacher should be severely beaten, 
and both teacher and pupil sent to exile with hard 
labour for three years. All exhibitions of exorcism 
and witchcraft and the use of holy candles and 
holy water were forbidden, and those practising 
such things were condemned to exile on the distant 
frontiers. 

(6) Ming dynasty , — It was during this dynasty, 
in 1511, that the famous *Law against Heresies’ 
was promulgated. 

* It was specially enacted to keep the laity free from pollution 
by heretical doctrines and practices, and to destroy everything 
religious and ethical which was contrary to the Oonfucian 
standard.’ i 

This law declared that the leaders of sects should 
be punished by strangulation ; the less prominent 
were to be beaten with long sticks — a very severe 
punishment, which most often resulted in death. 
Others were to he banished to the frontiers and 
to wear cangues for life, which of course meant 
beggary, as the wearing of a cangue prevented any 
kind or work ; others were to be sent as slaves to 
Muslim heqs in Central Asia, for the rulers knew 
how Muslims hated Buddhists and Christians; 
others were to be banished to malarious regions in 
S. China. The Government raged blindly against 
religious communities in general without any 
discrimination between degrees of heresy. The 

g refects were ordered to ransack villages and 
amlets for heretical sects and prosecute them 
under fear of severe penalties if they were lax. 
Also rewards were oifered to heresy hunters. 
Some sects were specially mentioned, as White 
Lotus, Red Yang, etc. The ‘ Law against Heresies ’ 
has always been considered to be in force against 
Christians. This terrible law was taken over 
unaltered into the penal and civil code of the 
Manchu dynasty. 

In 1394 members of the White Lotus sect were 
threatened with death. In 1458 the emperor 
Yung-tsung decreed that any who had taken the 
tonsure without Government sanction were to be 
sent into ‘ everlasting banishment to the garrisons,’ 
and 690 Tibetans were sent away. Monasteries 
were again demolished and images destroyed ; it 
was even ordered that the bones and teeth of 
Buddha, with other holy relics, should be burned 
outside the walls. Later it was decreed that no 
youim men should enter the clerical state, and that 
the Buddhist monasteries should be allowed to 
crumble to ruins, all permission to repair them 
being withheld. 

In the middle of the 16th cent, the White Lotus 
sect came into full activity, and orders were given 
rigorously to attack it. It was branded and out- 
lawed for ever as a political body of the utmost 
danger to the Government ; from that day it was 
delivered unconditionally to the persecution of a 
mercOess mandarinate. The patience of the sects 
was thoroughly exhausted ; for centuries the 
Government had trodden down, harassed, and 
persecuted their members ; so at last they broke 
out into open rebellion. 

Be Groot has fully proved that the Ming dynasty, 
in oppressing and persecuting the non-Confucian 
religions, conducted itself quite systematically and 
with rigid determination. 

3. From 1664 to 1912. — There was very fierce per- 
secution under the Manchu dynasty, and especially 
under two of the very ablest and most illustrious 
emperors, Kang-hi and Kien-lung. Kang-hi pub- 
lished a ^eat encyclopaedia and a famous diction- 
aiw. Kieu-lung, the conqueror of Burma, Nepal, 
Tioet, and Kashgaria, rivalled his grandfather in 
this respect and published histories and other 
works. But they were both fiendish persecutors 
of every form of here^, and the cause of the first 
great outbreak of the White Lotus sect. Be Groot 
t Be Qrcot, p. 


says that Kang-hi was the cause of the death of 
nearly a million people. 

It is impossible to mention here the numerous 
edicts and waves of persecution which swept over 
the land, but it is a tale of incredible cruelty and 
horror; none were too obscure to escape. The 
Government records themselves reveal a picture of 
awful persecution, of tremendous rebellions called 
forth by these cruelties — rebellions smothered in 
blood. The people saw their revered religious 
leaders and elders, their parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, dragged into dungeons, 
beaten, tortured, strangled, beheaded, cut to 
pieces alive, banished ; harmless religionists had 

rices set on their heads and were hunted down as 

angerous beasts. Simple membership of a sect 
was punished with deportation and slavery. These 
persecutions were often inspired by fear, for the 
Government almost identified heresy with sedition 
and rebellion. 

Many sects are mentioned by name in the per- 
secution edicts : Eight Biagrams, White Lotus, 
Mahayana, Muhammadans, Wahhabis, Lo Hwai, 
Christians. Christians were persecuted as members 
of a heretical sect, thus coming under the ‘Law 
against Heresies,’ which was not specially directed 
against them ; but later special edicts were pro- 
mulgated against them as followers of a foreign 
religion, and therefore rebels. 

From 1794 to 1802 there was a great heresy 
crusade, especially in the five provinces of Szechuen, 
Hupeh, Honan, Shensi, and Kansu. The people 
were slaughtered by hundreds of thousands, and 
the country was ‘ pacified,’ as we read in An 
Account of the Pacification of the Religious Rebels ^ 
In the next reign it was the same, and the cruelties 
and horrors provoked the great Muhammadan 
rebellion, in quelling which millions perished and 
large portions of the country were devastated. 
The next emperor, Tao Kwang, followed the same 
course ; we hear of persecutions of the Tribute Rice 
Society, Red Yang, White Lotus, etc. White 
Lotus at times seems to be almost a general term 
for secret sects. These new persecutions in their 
turn gave rise to the Taiping rebellion ; and so the 
tale goes on. We have the Government records 
up to 1875, and they still reveal fresh edicts against 
the sects. From 1861 to her death the great 
empress dowager, during the greater part of the 
time, was responsible for the action of the Govern- 
ment, and the usual edicts continued to be issued 
to the end. 

From 1842 onwards European Powers interfered 
to protect the Christians, and forced the Chinese 
Government to sign treaties of toleration, giving 
Christians the right to live unmolested in the 
exercise of their religion. So from that date the 
‘Law against Heresies’ did not apply to them. 
But, in spite of treaties, much persecution went 
on and was winked at, and often encouraged, by 
officials. In 1900 there was the outburst against 
foreigners and Christians, instigated by the empress 
dowager, and known as the Boxer Rising. 

Litbraturb. — ^T. T. Meadows, Tht Chiruue and their Mebei- 
lions, I^ndon, 1856; J. J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism and 
Rdigious Persecutim in China^ 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1903-04 
^ this the present writer has made extensive use) ; Timothy 
Richard, Kxn Tan Kiao {China Mission Handbook), Shanghai, 
1896 ; Li Hung Chang, Foreign Relations in the Eighties, 
Tientsin, c. 1880; Anon., Death Blow to Corrupt Doctnnes, 
Hunan, 1870 ; Chow Han, Ii\farmus Calumnies against Chruti- 
anity, tr. T. Richard, Shanghai Mercury, reprint, Shanehai; 
T. Richard, The Relation of the Chinese Government to Christ- 
ian Missionaries, do. 1890; Mue Boohs of the Chinese Govern- 
ment {King Shin WerC), te. Arnold Foster, do. 1891; John 
Archibald, The Sung Fu Massacres, Hankow, 1892 ; Chinese 
Riots, ed. T. Richard, North China Daily News, reprint, Shang- 
hai, 1891; William Stanton, The Triad Sonety, Hong Kong, 
1900 ; T. Richard, The New T estament of Higher Buddhis m, 

1 Wei Tuen, 1842 ; this occurs in oh. vK. of the Shing vrn hi, 
* BescripUon of MUitary Operations.* 
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Edinburgh, 1910 ; P. Y, Saeki, The Nestorian Monwment in 
Chinay London, 1916 ; W. J, ClenneU, The EistoHcal Develop- 
ment of Religwn in ChiTiat do. 1917. 

Timothy Kichard. 

SECTS (Christian). — A sect, strictly speaking, 
is a group of people following some leader, 
whether his influence be permanent and world- 
wide Calvin) or local and temporary (e.ff., 

Antoinette Bourignon). The group may main- 
tain its footing within an organized communion, 
like the Clapham Sect; it may, actively or pas- 
sively, take up separate existence, like the Jansen- 
ists.^ The subject has been clouded by heresi- 
ologists in all ages, who heaped together nick- 
names in two or three languages, sometimes coin- 
ing new titles, so that an obscure group known 
only for a score of years may be labefled in several 
ways— after their founder, after another leader, 
by the name which they themselves chose, and by 
two or three epithets flung at them by their 
enemies. Epipnanius, Philastrius, Theodoret, 
Praedestinatus, have had many imitators such as 
Ephraim Pagitt; and even modem compilers are 
more content to give alphabetical lists of hundreds 
of sects in the United Kingdom and the United 
States than to otter any clue to their relations, 
their imi)ortance, or their doctrines. The present 
article will deal chiefly with such minor parties as 
claim notice and are not described elsewhere in 
this Encyclopaedia, either separately or in art. 
Heresy (Christian). It will, however, be neces- 
sary in telling of the twigs to observe their rami- 
fication and to mention afresh some of the larger 
branches from which they are the ofishoots. 

I. Early . — Information for the first 300 years 
was long due chiefly to four Greeks — Clement at 
Alexandria, Hippolytus at Kome, Irenaeus at 
Lyons, and Eusebius at Caesarea — though Tertul- 
lian at Carthage adds something for the West. 
But Syriac, Armenian, and Arabic scholars are 
enabling us in a few cases to go behind these hostile 
reporters and to learn at first hand. In this 
nascent period Christian thought was much influ- 
enced by previous religions and philosophies, and 
three groups show clear traces of Judaism, Zoro- 
astrianism, and Buddhism; to these Ebionite, 
Manichsean, and Gnostic classes we may add the 
Monarchian. 

The primacy of Jerusalem was lost by the cata- 
strophe of A.D. 70, and no leader arose with the 
influence of James, Therefore the Christians of 
Jewish origin were soon out-numbered, and, since 
many of them clung to an observance of their Law, 
they came to be regarded askance. Even the fact 
that they had an ancient Aramaic gospel, Secun- 
dum Hehrceos, when it became known by Jerome 
translating it, intensified the disposition to regard 
them as schismatics or heretics, who added to the 
sacred four an unnecessary fifth. Nor was much 
gratitude shown, except by Origen, to Theodotion, 
who revised the LXX, or to Symmachus, who 
made a new Greek version of the OT. Eusebius 
indeed took umbrage ^ at a commentary by Sym- 
machus, regarding it as an attack upon Matthew, 
with a bias against the Virgin Birth ; but probably 
it was a commentary on the Aramaic gospel. 

Jewish thought ran in other channels than did 
Greek, and the difterence was well marked in the 
domain of wedded life, which Jews insisted on, 
but Greeks and Copts disparaged. The Jewish 
Christians * admitted with most Jews that sacri- 
fice was necessarily obsolete, but they circumcised, 
and prayed towards Jerusalem. Apparently they 
did not appreciate the writings of Paul, with his 
polemic against the Law. The points that did 
interest them emer^ in the Periodoi PetroUj source 
of the Clementine Somdies and BecognitionSy and 
1 HE vi. 17, * See art. Ebtonism. 


in the Anahathmoi Jacobou. The test-question 
was what they thought of Jesus ; the Greeks dis- 
cerned two groups : the Nazarenes, who agreed 
with them, and the Ebionites, who were content to 
acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah and to say 
nothing as to pre-existence or deity. 

^ Much less is known as to how these Jewish Chris- 
tians appeared to the old Jews : the references in 
the mishndh and the two Gemaras have been 
sifted by R. T. Herford.^ Among the Minim must 
be included the Jewish Christians, expressly said 
in A.D. 550 to be purely Palestinian, not Baby- 
lonian. The cleft bet%veen them and the old 
Jews was so deep that Rabbi Tarphon would not 
enter their houses or read their books, laying it 
down that a copy of the Law written by them 
should be burned, as they were worse than idolaters. 
About A.D. 200 they met in their own synagogues, 
clad in white, barefoot, with phylacteries, and read 
the Law. About 350 they had discarded the Law, 
and declared that only the Ten Words had been 
given at Sinai. To Jesus they attributed such 
utterances as ^ I am God,* * I am the son of man,* 
*I will go up to heaven.* Many discussions are 
reported as to the duality of the Godhead, with 
comments on OT passages ; the influence of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews can readily be recog- 
nized. Orthodox Jews were advised, *If the son 
of the harlot say to thee. There are two gods, 
reply, I am He of the Red Sea, I am He of Smai* 
For a remarkable body largely recruited from 
Jewish Christians see art. Elkesaites. Another 
body just outside the Christian border was the 
Bosithean, followers of a Messiah to the Samari- 
tans, nearly contemporary with Chiist. They con- 
tinued to emphasize the Law, especially on points 
relating to the Sabbath ; they were known in 
Persia, and in Egypt as late as A.D. 588. 

In the Euphrates valley arose several blends of 
religion. The Mandaean (g.v.)^ still survives near 
Basra, as army chaplains reported with surprise in 
1917. Manichaeism (q.v.) had a powerful influ- 
ence in the Roman Empire. An old soldier, 
Acuas, from the Persian wars taught it in Pales- 
tine about A.D. 273,® and its aftermath appeared 
in sporadic mediaeval sects. 

At the beginning of the Christian era fusion of 
belief was taking place very generally in Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. It was to be expected tnat 
some thinkers would take up a few Christian 
elements, and many schools developed,** though 
there were Gnostics who had no Christian tinge, 
such as the Borbori, or dirt-eaters, 

Alexandria had three famous Gnostic teachers. 
The indigenous system of Pleroma (g.'i?.), emana- 
tions of pairs, redemption by re-absorption, was 
tinged with Christianity by Basilides and Valen- 
tinus (qq.v. ). Carpocrates also deserves notice, for 
Irenseus tells us that his followers coined and 
appropriated the term * Gnostic.* He was indebted 
to Plato rather than to E^pt, and distinctly 
taught one supreme God, wmence emanated the 
makers of the world. Into this came souls which 
had previously dwelt among Ideas, having had 
fellowship with God ; pure souls, such as Homer, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, Paul, strove 
to recml those Ideas and resist the influence of the 
world, even by magical arts ; among the influences 
that would enchain them was to be ranked the 
Law of Jahweh. Transmigration of souls enabled 
all to rejoin the supreme God, who might welcome 
a few elect souls direct. Such teaching was 
developed by his son, Epiphanes, and others, on 
the topic. What were the influences to be resisted ; 

1 Christianity in Talmud and Midrash, London, 1903. 

2 The art. Mandjean* discusses also the terms Hexncrobapfeist, 
Ohristlans of St. John, Si.bianB. For other Sahians see art. 
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if ail luiumn aetianB are iiKliOerenfc, tho true way for the iat4?r iiiiasioiw* to this 

(I'OOHtici ouglit to experiment witli all, bo as to mam work of prona^Btion was hts tievotion to 
find out what really Iielped him* In some quarters Christian son»^. idin^’* voiielieri I hut there !iad 
this (loetrine nerved m a pretext for immorality, been hymns before, hut it was llardaiwui who 
wideh was then charited by ChristianB against all deliberately wrtde and eolhutted IfiO Chiistian 
Carpoeratians, and by outsiders against all Chris- liymns to mateli the 150 i^saiiimof .linvinh worsliipA 
tiaiiH. C')nej>arty <d‘ these antinomians, rejeeting ffnly Greek ignorance has aftrihnled fo Arius the 
the theory or a demiurge, was named Antitactae honour disee^rned by Hahn as duelM tin* %nan, 
by Clement^ the;>nmwj? hymntdmim, L«tf*r apes ki*pi u*p the 

Alareus was perliaps an Alexandrian, but ho tradition, so that tiso Syria, n <'ouimuniu« is tlie 
taught in Asia Minor, and is known chiefly richest in this departtiient of w<u'slu|». uf Har- 
throiigh u lio had to do with the Mar- daisan’s own writings none .on-v'^vt . uhIohh the 

cosiaiis in tin.* valley. ^ He introduced many splendid * Hymn of tho Hmd *:i zb-Av qf 

F)Uhagorean speeulaiums with numbers. On the Thomas is due to him ; this is not di.^linotly (dtris- 
aui,horitv of women who reptmUa! anti returned to tian, though open to a Christian interprelatltUL 
the C.’liufch, Irenaius charged them with conjuring His son, Harmonius, followed up his and the 
tiifkH in wor-'^lnp ami with immorality ; though Christianity of Kdessa wan of fids Hclnad till 
they denieti this. Hippolytus with hulependent Kphreru of 'Kisilus settled ther«i about MZ and get 
kiiowhalge in Kmne deliberately reiterated the himself to transform it parallel W'lih >iiceric* oriho- 
charge They Hngereil into the 4th century. Men doxy, writing new h}iun.^ to the llardidHaniim 
anti wcunen were chosen by lot to prophesy or to tunes. 

baptise; tindr rite for this was to pour oil and In the 4ih cent* the Gnostic theory of arclums, 
wiiUit m the heatl, in the name of the unknown or rulers, over the various hciivcim w'as blcmlctl 
Father of all, Irutli tluj .Mother of all, and Him with Ebkmiie teaching so a« to hhuilitylliy j^cvoiith 
who came down upon Jesus. archon with Jahweh and to miikc ilie ib^vil Ids mm, 

Antioch was the centre <)f Saturniims, who was The leader was Fetar of Jmkmifji hermit near 
heir of Hlmon Magus througli .Menander*^ He Jerusalem, who was excommiudcalcd by Kpi- 
WiW frankly dualist, conceiving Jahweh as the phanius.*-^ His tt^acldng and books 

chief of the seven ereat,o»rs made by the goml tiiken by Kut actus to Armctda, where they had 
Cbsi, and 'Christ as sent by Him to dcpo.se the some vogue; but no morn k heart! of the>e 
seven. Hat! men, made by tho rival god, were Archontici 

redoomitliio by Christ on condition of stern abstin- Another Syrian had transferred his energies to 
eiice from all sensuoUH pleasureH. It obviously Homo akmt I4d, prci'«J:ji' I’atliin. The kwlo 
follow’ed that Cl'irkt was nm of lieslt am! blood at ings of Cerdo are rciiort^si t*j Henauis and by 
all. but appitared only in the likunesH of man. Hippolytus* In Ids day %viv^ no l•anll^l di 

This line of tlionglii was tievelo|aal by Tatian, Christian lltcratwre, and be perhup'- b*‘;.'an fum by 
and, bi>riui'''C he mM water at tho lajrds Hupper, an ediihm of Haul a biter.-* fevidc!nl> by 

life followcw lal'Hdlcd Hydroparastat» or some one with a puDdy .J'hiemi eat Jo areono 

Aquarii, :<.««!, by dlwtortioii, Haccuphori, Accao- mnied by the hfeioriml imrodmuitm Autirhedby 
phori ; uldb* a mnA of Encratites fy.n*) afllliiitcd Luke* The Jewfeh t^cri|ittirc» riothlfig to 
Idm. .‘.rrure.4 to Arupic.b* rlirfetiuidly in him. b^r the (Jod of tlo' wo,- a*#? Hie God pite 
prepoi'ing the fsodliiated hi?* view -5 tdainu'd by Giiri'U* He m - lt» h :,- m 4crwty|il^il 

^pi eadin:-; d«*Vi n Up* Ibipljrao - and pavetHhc way ( the th^gma, ido'ody in hs.* J«Jmmdi«* 

f<»r the grid dew'lopnoud «o Gioi<Gnnity in Fm.’ini j Kpi-^tles, that riuTu had no deJo tml> nil astral or 
termed f»y the ly.c.). 1’hfe ihiectlc isnkc Gerdo to Um e* railmred no 

grea? eomroiifdou, w till doteworktnmid Asia, purty, l»ut tie* .»• \G,j» ^*ympalld;o‘(l vuj ,s him in tlie 

(Idna, and down Ge,^, Fee. uii GitliTo the conn mu’ ! un«»iaeud/»’a mm* .g lUum* bonei a lender In 


Lidifi ami Chylon, detune*, be morn deeply 
Htudsed in h«*nvn dueument'*,^ In Ihfepeiiod only 
om*! expiment chdm*^ attention. BardasMtn of 
Fdcshri, He 'a known fi» ns rfdedy at ^^erond hand 
through GreeJ.,^, and It fe iigremi ihet %vo cannot 
reeondHiei Id^ the»Jo|.-y trom them, wmi with the 
nd*ledh.<hi Irofu Lpinyin ; but Id*^ db*eipfe Fldbp 
hh s'u’Wh in T/o. Hu*tk *f/ the 
th available now in KyruMi ^ lfer» 

tiAi-<an wa.* of hbdpramk, perhaps once a priest In 
ty* t*uoplc of Atargnife at Mabug (Hfera- 

A *b u i'b colony prwiuced a Syriac version 
id ilitt Ifebsrv. Hrriptufe-., ihlferetit from the Arii- 
iliali: lafgums ; the earlieit conveitH to tTrfeti- 
iiiilty mue daulule-n*^ non from ild.'^ circle, and 
Iferdaisfiii joined ihem. Ho f.cem* to Imve won 
war lidloweis of Cuciqip who had bnih uptut 
foutidallon^-^ 1**dd by Valent inu>A He* Inllucnec 
%vil li tiic royal leui^e of the A bg.ar * urmu ly iinpriWeti 
the Munding of ClirlMiaus in the kingdohu Un its 
.subjugation by the Ibmmns, and a petveeudon ly 
Ganicalht, he wamt a mi-sbumry to Armenia and 
wrtitc a bblory of tfeit uiml which ht^emne tho 
Icvds i*f Greek acC4»iifiih. ffe* also ti^di advantage 
id an cmbii^^y from liidfe to publiMh some kmw- 
h'dce of Indian rcligkm% and thus prepared tho 

? It I. t. 

- I'o .1 C'4.0M4wf t?f rbii laiitt'* eiOits- ^+ccn^ m hari? tn*<!Ui 
■' ! 4 - I *,* ivO*' i'4 im mmkerjtff oh t, p'v 

• V* .irute, I'A*' ht 

I u ‘rr^K 

^ cin axU, p, 


Maicnm;'* po bJe >onp- Marcbmic Icit^lilngs 
have laam anbedafed and nliribur*M u» Gnriln* 

In oppostium to^ ail the dmdi-i nf 

fbioaiies and ManiclKeams ^‘ome Giooks cmplue 
dizud tluj unity «*f the Godluad. huA the mme* 

^ Monarchtan ha^ been gemsuh/eu to cover all 
I swdi Hcliytds. The probfeio to be ohc4 vuu the 
j relation of Ghtbf if* ibwtytwo ‘nduito* Win 
j otroml ’ a tlynamic and a lUedaL 
I The former way tint tnnvid. m llenui by Tlm> 
i dotUH of By/iini iunu a cbe.e "4udeui of KucliJ. 
j Arfetotle, dud tbtleu, wdio e che’ftcd alb'goiy and 
j mferprcGsl Scripture on ^tr;agi4^orw ard hiir,-. 
t His view wa^ thaf. Jc'uh was orditiarjr «ii» 
] till the Spirit entered Him at Tld*^ Idcfi 

‘ w»itH tdafe^rated by a a banker, who, to 

; nmet Ho 2*^, ."UggcMeo tied Mch«hw.»'d,'k was the 
I heavenly mediator forangefe; I'm-* priinined fhe 
: name Mekhiredekites to be to hi^ 

^ ftdlower>. He uilmupfc-d a scpar.-iG- orfiiitfWfeltiii 
in Home and foituruife enough lo obfaln 
Mifehop a confessor, NuLUiiC'^. ; hni; the latter 
rc|«mtcil and was reconciled iw /ejdi\rtnu.< 1*hv 
.Mfim* vb*vv*i were taught in Itomc i^y Ane?^toii, but 
* nothing moru i?» heart! of the umwm^ni ntter t!.>k 
! ^ A vague mx'ount td t^omc Alegi fe given hy 
; Kpipbaiiiiis fevo eenittlles biter t he rii‘ee lltcpi 
di'^belicving tim Lovo'* dfeitim? it- Uiughi in 
t, Jn 1; hit linki tlicm i^ith flie biimr*r Theinfeiii.s 
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but gives no details of place or of positive tenets. 
It does not appear that any one has quoted in this 
connexion the saying by Paul of Samosata : ‘ The 
Word is greater than Christ, for Christ became 
great through wisdom.’^ As to the earlier state 
of Jesus, the Antiochene bishop declared : 

‘Mary did not bring forth the Word, for Mary was not before 
the ages, but she brought forth a man on a level with ourselves. 
It is the man who was anointed, not the Word. ... By his 
unflinching, unblenched will and resolution, he made himself 
like unto God ; and having kept himself free from sin, he was 
made one with Him.’ 2 

The same line of thought is found a few years 
later in an ai*gument professedly addressed to 
Mani by Archelaus, a Syrian bishop, which has 
come by tortuous channels not likely to modify 
the thought on this head : 

‘Doubtless Jesus was less than John among those born of 
women, though in the kingdom of heaven he was greater, . . . 
Tell me on whom the Holy Spirit came as a dove,'^who is it that 
was baptized by John. If he was perfect, if he was Son, if he 
was Power, the Spirit could not have entered even as kingdom 
cannot enter kingdom. ... It was the Christ of God that 
descended on him who was Mary’s son.’^ 

Archelaus infers that the Christ may descend on 
any man who lives a life like Jesus; he agrees 
with the doctrine of Mani on this point, though he 
denies that Mani is such a man : 

‘The Spirit dwells in a man, and descends and stays . . . 
and this often happens, even as you were professing lately that 
you yourself are the paraclete of God.’ ^ 

From such a clear utterance we may look back 
and discern the same doctrine held in the days of 
Justin.® Tarphon (Trypho) mentions the theory, 
held not by himself but by others, that Jesus can 
be shown to have been born as a man from^ men, 
and be proved to have been raised to the dignity 
of Messiahship by election. There is even an 
isolated passage in Hernias,® which may indeed 
be inconsistent with other passages in the same 
book, that is quite clear to the same effect : 

When Jesus had laboured with the Spirit and had co-operated 
with it in everything, behaving boldly and bravely, then God 
chose Him as a partner with the Holy Spirit and took the Son 
as adviser, ‘ for all flesh, which is found undefiled and unspotted, 
wherein the Holy Spirit dwelt, shall receive a reward.’ 7 

A different theory had been worked out in Asia 
Minor by Praxeas and Noetus. Holding the 
thorough deity of Christ and the absolute unity 
of God, they completely identified the two. They 
charged Hippolytus and Tertu Ilian with being 
Hitheisbs and were in return labelled Patripassians 
or Theopaschites. By personal visits Praxeas 
won a few followers in Rome and many in Car- 
thage. Epigonus, a disciple of Noetus, won in 
Rome Cleonienes and Saliellius of Libya, who 
spread the theory in Africa.® Beryllus of Bostra 
seems to have held kindred views, which Origen 
convinced him were untenable. And the same 
l^'ather opposed some views held in Arabia, that 
the soul dies with the body and will share in its 
resurrection.® 

All sects thus mentioned, except the last, 
crystallized on some point connected with the 
])erson of Christ. But the actual lowering of 
Christian life and the growth of a bureaucracy 
brought forth a conservative revivalist, Montanus 
of Ardaba in Mysia.^® He emphasized some 
original features that were being dropped— 0 . 5 ^., 
that the end of the age might be speedily expected 
(whereas Gnosticism was concerned rather with 
beginnings), that faith was more important than 
knowledge, that a high standard of morals must 

1 F. C. Oonybeare, The Key of Truth, Oxford, 1898, p. xcv. 

2/6. 

s Ih. pp. xcviii, xcvii, citing Acts of Archelaus, ch. 49 f. 

4 Ih, p. xcix. ® DiaZ. xlviii. ® Sirml. v. 6. 

7 For the later development of this Ohristology in Armenia 
see art. Paulioians ; John of Damascus refers to its adherents 
as Doxarii or Aposchistse. For Spain see art. Adopxianism.^ 

3 See art, MoNARCHiAisnsM. ® Eus. Mm vi. 37. 

10 See ERE viil 828. 


be maintained by rigid discipline, that the Spirit 
still spoke through many believers. On the other 
hand, he laid stress on martyrdom, virginity, 
widowhood ; and he invented a distinction between 
venial sins after baptism, which could be forgiven 
by the Church, and mortal sins, which could not. 
It is singular that most of the old features which 
Montanism (g^.v.) sought to preserve were therefore 
opposed and driven out, while nearly all the 
innovations of its founder were afterwards adopted 
by his opponents. Two of his helpers were Maxi- 
milla and Priscilla, whose names were used to 
denote sections of his followers that were said to 
have women not merely as preachers but also as 
priests and bishops. Because some at Ancyra 
seen by Jerome used cheese with bread at the 
Lord’s Supper (or probably at a love-feast), they 
were called Artotyritae. Others who practised 
meditation, and, like the Hindus, found special 
attitudes to promote this, were mocked at as 
Papalorhynchitae or Tascodrugitae ; the latter 
word has been deformed into Ascodrugitse, 
Ascodrupitee, Ascodruti, Abrodici, Ascitae ; the 
former gave rise to variants, Passalorhynchitse, 
Dactylorhynchitse. 

A fresh impulse was given to the demand for 
purity of life when the churches had leisure to 
recuperate after the Decian persecution. Many 
had apostatized, and the question became urgent 
on what terms they might be re-admitted to 
fellowship. A lenient policy was adopted in 
Rome, where the question was fought out. The 
leader of the stern party, Novatian, was chosen 
rival bishop, and soon the whole Christian com- 
munity ranked itself on these lines. N. Africa 
and Asia Minor were strongholds of the puritan 
Novatianists {q.v,), and this geographical align- 
ment suggests that they absorbed most Montanists. 
They regarded the others as apostate, incapable of 
regenerating any one by baptism ; and therefore 
they baptized any candidate for admission, dis- 
regarding any previous ceremony performed by an 
‘apostate.’ The same issue arose after the 
Diocletian persecution, and matters came to a 
head in N. Africa, where rival bishops were elected 
at Carthage. The stern party, or Donatists [q.v.), 
probably absorbed the local Novatians ; they held 
their own, though the State patronized the others. 
Not till the Vandal invasions of the 5th cent, did 
both parties cease to be important. Various hard 
names flung at the Donatists were Montenses, 
Campita^, Rupitm, and Cotopitse, Cothopithse, 
Cutzupitse, or Gotispitse. 

II. Alongside Established Churches,— 
When Constantine recognized that the Christians 
were the most virile party in his empire, ^ and 
decided to found a new capital near the provinces 
where they were strongest, he initiated a State 
policy of uniformity which created new sects by 
the score. The Greek world speculated, the 
Roman emperor strove to crush independence of 
thought, till the Arab gave both something else to 
think about. The rivalry of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Constantinople expressed itself in theological 
formulas ; each city fathered a great division of 
the Christian world, which has its representatives 
still. Very few doctrinal questions arose else- 
where, and'even the Pelagian controversy came to 
its height among the Greeks. All other divisions 
turned on the personality of Christ, 

As Illingworth says, neither the universality 
nor the unity of human ]^ersonality was adequately 
understood in pre-Christian ages.^ Greek thought 
was first forced to the problem by the absolutely 
unique case of Jesus Christ, and had no general 
theory as to the personality of an ordinary man. 

I Origen was the first great thinker, and Alexandria 

1 Personality, Human and Divine (BL), London, 1894, p. 8. 
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eontinued to lea4 in speculation until the views of 
Arius threatened to wreck Onstan tine’s hope of a 
united empire. The development for the next two 
generations has been described in art. Arianism ; 
three leaders deserve mention afresh. A^tiua of 
Antioch, bred in the strictest school of Aristotle, 
urged that Christ must he ratiically unlike God, 
ana gathered a party of Anomoeans, or Exucon* 
tiana# His most illustrious follower was Eunomius 
of Cyzicus, whom he won at Alexandria about 
350; and this man organized their sympathizers, 
consecrating new bishops; with his death in 395 
the sect died out.^ Theophronius of Cappadocia 
taught within their bounds that there were limits 
to God’s knowledge, which was absolute only as 
regards current events his followers were named 
Agnoetes. 

From the theories propounded by and i^ainst 
Apollinaris and his followers* were coined the 
tirlea Dimoeritae, Anthropolatrae, Sarcolatrae, 
ViUlimi, Synusiastae, Poiemiani, Valentiniani. 
The extreme anti-Arians at Alexandria separated 
under Coluthus In 319, but were induced to re- 
unite in 324 by Hosius. 

The latter leader with his friend Potamius, in 
Spain, still confronted with great missionary tasks, 
put out a manifesto urging that speculation should 
cease, and that all non-Hcri}»tnral terms should be 
disu-ed ; thin led to the Synods of Ariminum and 
Saleucia in 359, when Acadus of Ciesarea led most 
of the tx recks to allow that the Son was like the 
Father, and thus provided for the Semi-Arians the 
new name of Homceans. But his influence waned 
within ten years. 

An extraordinwy interlude towards the end of 
the 4th cent wa# connected with the name of 
Origen. Epiplianiui of Balamk devoted sonte 
attention to him in hi® treatise on heresies and 
vlilted Fatestine to destroy his influence. With 
derowe at Bethlehem he succeedmi, but Euflnus 
at Olivet had, been a pupil of Didymns, who filled 
Orff on** chair: and John, the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, r^arded, Epiphanlus m intruding in his 

r vIfiMu One result wm that Eiiflnus returned 
Italy «ftd tranislatwi titany of OrigeiPs book® 
3nft» Larin, editing them ireely. The controveiay 
wa'^ ^’Uinplieat^'d by md othif Nitrlaa 

Mipi iu’ting tljc ( »ri}.:cniu«^ while the Scetan 
monks w.mU far in their »>p]iiisltlon that TlltO* 
phiht'^, tin‘ patvtart'h cd’ Ab*s;mdrla, W ioldler® 
to uHai'k atfd nearly lost hi® 

Iih\ d’bc <mfi pmni that was that OrlgOfl 

liad d<‘;ib*d that (M had a human form, iO that 
I he party cmild he called Anthropo- 

morphket* i'ltrym^stom sided with Jtdittt the : 
rapidiy became isUNniml, tiinl Theophilu® 
rc**reiiur ic» the of Alexandria, 

mmn m iMymmtmu wm mined by Kiiiphatilus, ; 
flic uli«ik di»|ml4^ 4iinL 

iMikr Ihcoiuw were revived, Fhoiinusof Sirmium : 
tmeluifig aired* tim Unitarian views of Paul of 
mul MHiytelhm of Ancyra reviving the 
of Hakdihis. In 3H1 ''the Council of ' 
< *oiMf*iitifiopb prommncoii agiriuHt them, and also 
condemned a new theory of Macedonius,^ late ; 
bi4*op of ilia rlly , who had begun to tievelop a ' 
doclnne of llm Holy Bplrit, wliom he held to be a 
creature* ranking with the angels. It is the first 
sign of liitertet in ih# ^ut-stton which much later 
was to servo m a pretext for the rupture of East 
awl WtsI, Borne of his followers were mid by 
Fhiliwtfins to Iw un^otdal at moak, awl there- 
fore named Adeloplmgl by Fraedestnmtus* 

As Chrwfc was thus siuilied iind di^^Hccted, till 
I he rciiliiy of His huiimn cariHir was obscure*! by 
Iheoriftfs m to His natiirt, religlmis imUng turmd 
^ Hm f . m. f MB v. ft* 


to His mother. Some Thracian women who had 
migrated to Arabia revived in her honour the 
custom of oflering cakes to the Queen of Heaven 
to.o.) and were termed Collyridians (from KoWvpls). 
Though their worship was condemned (as of women 
onlyf), the impulse to Mariolatry was strong. 
Helvidius of Home maintained that after the birth 
of Jesus Mary bore children to Joseph ; he and all 
who opposed the rising tide were blamed by 
Epiphanius^ as Antidicomarianites. This led to 
the great controversies of the Neatorians and the 
Eutychians.* That section of the E. Syrian Church 
which has submitted to Kome, under the Syro- 
Chaldaic patriarch of Babylon, is now known as 
the Chaldsean. 

The political problem of the emperors was to 
hold together Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, with the 
earlier conquests of Kome. About the year 500 
these were submerged by northern invaders, Theo- 
doric ruling from Kavenna ; the Goths were won 
by Arian missionaries, and it was a question 
whether the cities still in their midst, with 
Athanasian churches, would succumb or would 
leaven their conquerors. The conversion of the 
Franks was a great step towards solidifying the 
West, and the emperors saw that it was advisable 
to conciliate Rome. They secured this by doctrinal 
concessions only at the expense of grave aisaflection 
throughout the East. In Egypt there was indeed 
a State Church upheld by force, a manifest token 
being that the patriarch of Alexandria was also 
governor of the province; but nearly the whole 
population scoflea at it as Mel kite. The people 
were heartily Monophysite and were so disgusted 
with the time-serving of their patriarch Mongus 
that some abjured his authority and became known 
as Acephali. 

Apart from these extremists, the Copts con- 
tinued to subdivide on various questions as to the 
body of Jesus. That this did not function natu- 
rally, but only by constant exercise of the will 
to lay aside divine attribute®, was a view put 
forward at Alexaudria by Julian of Halicarnassus 
and supported by the Syrian Philoxenusof Mahiig. 
When the Coptic patriarch died, Julian put forwaid 
Gaianw® m a candidate and secured him the post. 
Their follower® were thereupon nicknamed Aph-* 
thartodocete or Incornipticolae ; but the tenet a« 
stated by Stephen Hiobe® was that, Imacwi Christ 
united tne two natures, humanity obtained the 
privilege of lieing unereate. Tlii® raised the 
^twtion whether tli® human nature of dmm had 
Itoen or was unereate, and the opponent 

called one anotlier Actistetm, Ctistolatr*. The 
party which held that Christ’s body was ordinary 
was headed by Severu®, who, though for six years 
patriarch of Antioch, ha«l experience of liome and 
of Constantinople, and was Alexandrian by educa- 
tion and residence. In the contest for the Coptic 
patriarchate of Alexandria, when Theodosius failed 
to hold the post, their party was styled Fhtharto- 
latrae, Corrupticolae. On their line of thought 
came next the que-stion whether Christ’s mind was 
ordinary, or whether He was iwtentially omniscient 
and simply declined to know certain things. The 
Kenotisfis,^ who took the second alternative, were 
known a® AgnoStae, or were called after their 
leader, Tliemistiu® Calonjmu® the deacon. When 
these bodies, including the Esalani, numbered 
about a dozen, they were dismissed in despair by 
cataloguer® as Diacrinoiuenos, Hesitantes* 

Another cause of flssion In Egypt late in the 6th 
cent, was still the relation of the three persons of 
the Trinity. Damian, the Coptic patriarch, taught 
that, while the three unitedly were God, each 
separately waa not; hii adherents were known 
* Mmr. Ixxvill. ® srt 
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sometimes by his name, sometimes as Angelita, 
from Angelium their chief church, or they were 
laughed at as Tetraditae, Condobauditae. Their 
chief opponent was John Philoponus, lay philo- 
sopher, who so emphasized the distinction of the 
three natures that the unity escaped notice, and 
his enemies readily styled him a Tritheist. He 
became involved also in a dispute on the resurrection 
with Conon of Tarsus, who held that the bodily 
form would not be resumed, only the material. 
On this line of thought the Christolytae held that 
the body and soul of Christ fared as most do, and 
that only the divine nature ascended to heaven. 

From a very different standpoint, another party 
earned the name of Tetraditae ; some Palestinian 
followers of Origen about 542, who followed up his 
doctrine of pre-existence and attributed divinity 
to the soul of Christ before the Incarnation, pre- 
ferred the name Protoctistae. In reaction the 
Isochristi taught that ultimately all would become 
like Christ ; because in the course of the contro- 
versy two different monasteries became ranged 
against one another, they are also known as Neo- 
laurites. The Abyssinian Church has steadily 
followed the Copts and has contributed nothing of 
more than local acceptance. 

Theodosius, the Coptic patriarch, in 643 conse- 
crated at Constantinople the Syrian Jacob as 
bishop of Nisibis. For thirty-five years he organ- 
ized and ordained throughout Syria, so that the 
Monophy sites of that land are often called 
Jacobites.^ Not much original thought is recorded 
of this section ; the works of Barsanuphius, an 
anchorite of Gaza, maj[ be worth consulting ; they 
are ascetic and doctrinal ; those of Timotheus 
AElurus of Alexandria were translated into Syriac 
and thence into Armenian ; large numbers of 
sermons, hymns, and letters by Severus of Antioch 
are extant, and others by Jacob of Sarug. Philox- 
enus of Mabug about 608 revised the Feshitta in 
a most literal fashion, and a century later Thomas 
of Harkel edited the revision at Alexandria, adding 
the critical marks of Origen. 

In 540 an Armenian co\incil was held, which 
pronounced for Monophysitism and incorporated 
in the Sanctus the test phrase ‘ who wast crucified 
for us.* Under Heraclius this was abandoned, but 
from 728 communion with the Jacobites was re- 
stored. There are also remarkable relics of the 
Adoptian view, for the anniversary of Christ’s birth 
is not observed, except for some mention on the 
great feast of the Baptism, 6th Jan. ; the Julianite 
view of an incorruptible body was combined with 
this, as assumed in baptism. The Paulicians iq.v.) 
always objected to their rivals’ worship of the 
Cross (Armenian, Chaztis); therefore the term 
Chatzitzarii, Chazinzarians (Staurolatrae) seems 
to denote no small sect, but the Established 
Church of Armenia as viewed by the Paulicians. 

Justinian sought to reconcile the Monophysites 
and so cement together the empire that his generals 
had re-concniered, and he callea the fifth ecumenical 
council at Constantinople in 553 to ratify a com- 
promise — his condemnation of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, Theodoret, and Ibas in the ‘Three 
Chapters.’* The whole West disagreed, however, 
and the assent of Rome was won only by retaining 
its bishop in exile, and on his death by nominat- 
ing Pelagius, a pliant successor. He was ex- 
communicated by nearly all the West, the lead 
being taken by Paulinus of Aquileia, but after his 
speedy death the scandal began to heal. The 
great influence of Rome gradually secured the 
acceptance of the council, so that the dissentients 
were presently termed schismatics. The Lombards 
encouraged the bishops of Aquileia to revive their 
former title of * patriarch ’ ; not until 698 was the 

1 See art. MoNOPHYsmsM. 2 See SEE iv. 191 f. 


division healed, when the whole cause was unin- 
telligible. Two rival lines of bishops, however, 
bore the mere title of patriarch till 1751. 

Timotheus of Constantinople, in his Reception of 
Heretics, about the end of the 6th cent., describes 
some Melchizedekites of Phrygia, who observed 
the Sabbath day ; as they touched no one, they 
were popularly called Athingani. This reads as 
if they observed the Jewish rules of cleanliness, 
but the information is too scanty to trace their 
origin and tenets. 

In the last days of Greek power the emperor 
Heraclius asked whether the will of Christ was 
single or double. The Monothelete controversy ^ 
occupied the attention of the theologians for half 
a century ; all the while Islam was driving the 
Greek troops out of Egypt and Syria, with the 
hearty good will of the natives, so that the State 
Church there fell irretrievably. The community 
which held longest to the single will dwelt on 
Lebanon, and is known as Maronite. It speedily 
fell out of touch with Greek thought, reverting to 
the Syriac language, in which the liturgy is still 
chanted ; but under Muslim rule the people speak 
Arabic. In the 12th cent, the Maronites adopted. 
Dithelism as the price of Crusading help, but they 
were not thoroughly organized under Roman in- 
fluence till 1743. Until recent troubles there were 
nearly 250,000 on Lebanon, with 70,000 more in 
Syria, Cyprus, and Egypt j about 2000 monks of 
St. Anthony and 1100 secular priests are under 
their patriarch. A curious result of all these 
divisions is to be seen in the title ‘patriarch of 
Antioch,’ home to-day by six rivals: besides the 
Graeco-Arab or Melkite and the Syrian Catholic, 
a Latin is to be found at Aleppo, a Greek at 
Damascus, and a Syriac at Diarbekr. 

The views of Pelagius as to the effect of sin on 
mankind * were canvassed in the West behind his 
back ; he himself set them forth at Bethlehem and 
Lydda, and was supported by Julian of Eclanum 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia. His follower Celes- 
tine, ordained at Ephesus, was at last condemned 
there in 431. But the Greeks declined to follow 
Augustine, and presently were classed as Semi- 
Pelagians. One of the classical works on heresy, 
written in the West, in its catalogue of wrong 
opinions, leads up to predestination, which is then 
stated, and opposed from the Semi-Pelagian stand- 
point. And the famous test of Catholic doctrine, 
that it has always been believed by everybody 
everywhere, was formulated to indicate that 
Augustinianism was a heresy. From Marseilles 
(Massilia), the headquarters of these Western 
leaders, they were often called Massilians, Mas- 
salians, or Messalians ; the controversy was closed 
in 529 at Orange in that district. Before then the 
opinions of Augustine against freewill had been 
exaggerated by monks at Hadrumetum to the 
pitch of antinomianism j after them was coined 
the title Adrumetians. 

Lucifer of Cagliari in Sardinia stemmed the tide 
of laxity, somewhat on the lines of the Donatists, 
opposing the restoration to office of those who had 
given scandal ; but his objection was on the score 
of Arian doctrine more than of apostasy. The 
protests of his followers were last heard in 384. 

In S. Gaul and Spain, where the West Goths 
spread, we hear much from the 5th to the 7th 
cent, of certain Bonosians, organized with bishops. 
Apparently they followed Bonosus of Sardica, who 
flourished from 392 to 430, At first he simply 
taught that Joseph and Mary had children, but he 
was finally classed with Marcellus and Photinus. 
As his views were accepted in Spain, we infer that 
he held the old Adoptianism. 

1 See art. Monothelstism. 

2 See art. PbIjAGIanism and Sbmi-Pblagianism. 
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Sp!i.'ui pradwmi one leader in Prisdllian^ about 
:>7r). I! is opinions are certainly distorted by his 
tippiniyut!-, who tlunijj at him such epithets as 
'{Inustii^ and ManiciueaiL Fainphiets of his dis- 
covered in 1BH5 show tfiat he was a mystic, pre- 
cursor of Santa Teresa. ^ What really annoyed his 
neighbours was his asceticism, ospccially his strong 
views on the relation of the sexes, which ho 
iluiugiifc should lie jmndy H]>irituai, whence tlic 
iiaiiie.s Abstinentes, Sptritales ; his world was not 
yet rip(} for lay celihacy, ami he wiis comienmed 
at Banigossa, and finally behoadoil at I'rbves (385), 
t!ie first victim of a new law against heretics. 
Frofii Augustine^ we liear of a few Africans who 
lived as he ^ advised, in foster-families, receiving 
adopled^ ehildnm; he called them Abelonii, 
Abcliaiii, Abeloita. If tlmre he any truth in the 
tah'- tohl to Epiphanins about the Adamiani, 
reiHirUd to w<uslap naked in the hot batiis, and 
to iimintain their virgjnity, they also may have 
rmiuced Frisc.illianV views to practice. A very 
ditlbretd postiitm w*as taken up by Jovinian of 
Milan, who f opposed celibacy, fasts, the exaltation 
of martyrdom, the classification of sins; con- 
demntHi at Home and !m was banished by 

the emperor, A pamphlet that he iasued was 
oontroverted by JerotneA whose abuse is our chief 
source of information. In tlie same way we hear 
of another Hpanian!, Vigilantius, who %vrote 
against prayers to ijio saints ami other heathen 
prariiccH, against cclij>acy of tlie clergy and luon- 
asticism ; J<frorii6*K wit itoined for his followers the 
waiiiop Dormitantes, Nycta^es. Vigilantius con- 
tliiutal working at Barcebna unhimiered. 

lortuimUi tiad boon A^rius of Fontua half a 
century earlbr, known to m only through Epi* 
plianiiw.* Not only had lie opposed fasting and 
pruyi'^rs for the ckmd, but lie assorted that bkho|m 
and pro -by tors wore one onler, one honour, one 
dignify. lie ww oxfomnmnicafed, and his 
follow. •r-'^ wore driven into priietical eomnmnism 
t ill ifedr extimdion. Aiidmus of Hyria %vas another 

eomcmporo.fy ndiirmor ami nu '^binary to the 

«;oth"so|’ Hvythhi; )ml to »pmi1oi|4*cimmi and very 
P*.e«*iic pfuciiee, he joined the theory that, as man 
wiiH made in ilminuptctd Und, flieivbuv OojI tmv i 
have a maferml !dc-i‘pe; bin Aiithropomorphite 
follow arc beard till about iH the 

Ap 0 .^toSki» of Apotaclici, in A«la Minor we know 
only from Fpiplmmii-. ihal they %vere celibale eom- 
nnini4s, « -ing llm of and A**N tf 

froni the lui'knam** Haeeopliorl it wnml'd 
npprar tliaf they were imnylkantM, In tile d'heio 
do;4nn Imreiies they were grimped 

uitit 

Me-npoianda, Sythi. atal Armenia saw during 
the |i!f mid oth eenluTies a mystic tmivemeaf of 
tin* who ^amillecd even ^elf^Mipport t4> 

pr;\ver> uh thy ‘whereby the Holy 

Hnirii *m!ore*l and pertVeicd, giving full knowledgb 
ui divine t,ldf».ge and of the future. They wwi 
kiiouii iiUo to the Uroek't ms Euchites F/.e,}, 
EiiplientiSe!i, Oioreules, or, ufttT some leather*?, m 
Adelptsiauft, Lampetians, Marcianites, Eustath- 
iani. Akhi to thrm ^eeni to be the Hypsistariaus* 
or Cc&lkolie. in Asia Elinor, tIuuigU they attractcil 
lilierilloii by llitdr woj>hl{i of Hgist, tlieir rules ns 
to fmid imi ilie Biibbath, thftir cpisisition to 
iourjrcs. The Agonyelitas id th«i 7Ui and 8th 
emituries* mda# would out kmm! at prayer, hut pre- 
lerrcci to sUad, and oft<en to dnuee, W'cre fore- 
nminjrs of the dcr%*'islte% m of tunny revivalist 
bodi^*ii in the IBIh, lUth, and 2dth centuries, known 
derisively as dumpers. 

Qmrrids bciween flic palrinrcli of Cmmtnnti- 
iiople and the faipe of IConm iis to j«ri«lhdbit over 

j mt t lit 

/Fro 


the Jugo-Slavs led to the formulation of charges 
on each side, when the name Azymites was used by 
the Eastern to blame the Roman use of unleavened 
bread at the Mass, and the Western retorted with 
Fermentarii. Trivial as the allegations were, the 
ruj[)ture of 1054 was complete and final . Fresii 
causes of diilbrence have been added, notably one 
in the 14th c<mtnry. The monks of Athos had 
adopted the Hindu methods of contemplation, 
which were attacked by Rarlaam when sent to 
inspect them ; the Hesychasts held that they 
could attain tfie vision of that uncreated light 
\vhich was revealed on the mount of transiignra- 
tion, while Barlaam declared that this infringed on 
the accepted doctrine of God. After debates before 
the emperors (1341-51) the Eastern Church adopted 
the Hesychast view. 

Bince the establishment of the Holy Roman 
Empire it might appear that sects in W. Europe 
%vere few. But this view is sujKjrhcia!, as will 
appear by a comparison with the modern Roman 
Catholic Church. This is often regarded as homo- 
geneous, but is in fact highly complex ; its dillerent 
branches are often as remote from one another as 
most Frotestant liodies. In the same Canadian 
city will be found churches frequented by Irish 
ana churches frequented by French, with decided 
antipathy, although the language and ritual used 
are the same in both. An English town will be 
worked partly by secular juiesfes, partly by a 
regular order; their relations are as fratern^ as 
those of Methodists with Fresbyterians. The 
various monks, canons, and friars are tnwlitionally 
rivals, not only of the seculars, but of one another, 
and they have lieen supplemented by numerous 
modern foundations. In England alone there are 
10 chief superiors of the principal religious orders 
and congregations, while a single archdi<ieese lias 
31 diirerent congregations of woman, even over- 
lamung In the same towns. 

Tims in the Middle Ages we have to consider 
three sorts of movement— (I) those always inde- 
pendent of Rome, innovations atlopled and 
umuldcd by Rom«% (3) ndornw disctmntcnanced by 
Rmne. (1) Gf (he first class there were dualints 
inlieritiiig Kastern doctrincH, like the Bogomils 
and Cathari, and pantheists like the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit With (he last .‘^hould be 

elasMsi the followers of Amalric, ilnmgh he lived 
and died in the Roman communitui. Lecturing in 
Fsiris, brst on phthmophy ami then on theology, lie 
developed the iirinelples of John the Hcot. 'Direc 
pru|«e4thms attribiUed to him were eondemmed by 
the univerhliy, ami tlum, on appeal, by tJic pope, 
so that hi* hiTrmany recanted them : God isev<uy- 
thing; a Christ hiu must believi^ that he is a 
member of C'hriwt; to tluMO eonM Ruled in love no 
sin in reckoned. He died alKUti and his 

followers /‘com to have advaiu-tsl rapidly. Thc.y 
taught that the Bon inaugurated a second era, in 
which the Mosaic Law wm aliolisliml (and this 
Is^nmo the pretext for aniinomianiHui) ; that the 
third age, that of the Spirit, was just beginning 
with G<hI incarnate in them ; that ludl was a con- 
sciousness of sin, and Ihat the litdiaver wms freed 
from this by his regeneration, whitdi was the 
promistid resurrection. But thcKc versions of tiieir 
mystic pantheism come only from the records of 
the Inquisition, whhdi began to work annmg them 
in lS^>a The Latemn Council condeumed them 
six years later, and in 1225 Fope ILmoritis and the 
Council of Bens condemniHl altosh the great work 
of John the BcofeJ The Amalridan philosophy 
filtenHl into several of the Mguine sisterhoods. 


I rt»r Ihc whole mommafr wmdt A. ffM. du 

pmmiuin m ^jp H mt rm* 
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(2) For the great leaders whose prograimnes 
were accepted, and whose followers were organ- 
ized with the sanction of Rome, see art. Religious 
Oeders (Christian). 

(3) In the third class fall several millenarians ^ — 
Wyclifites, Hussites, Brethren of the Common 
Life, Waldenses, all described in separate articles. 
There remain to be noticed various evangelical 
groujps following leaders who cared little about 
remaining in outward communion ; they were 
chiefly of the 12th century. 

Tanchelm preached in the Netherlands till 1124, 
Eudo de Stella in Brittany till 1148 ; but three 
disciples of Abelard {q.v.) produced more famous 
results. Peter of Bruys, a priest, taught for 
twenty years in S. France ; the authorities who 
neglected to suppress him were thus adjured : 

* In your parts the people are re-baptized, the churches pro- 
faned, the altars overthrown, crosses burned ; on the very day 
of our Lord’s passion meat is publicly eaten, priests are 
scourged, monks imprisoned and compelled by terrors and 
tortures to marry.’ 2 

When Peter was lynched, his work was continued 
by a Cluniac monk, Henry of Lausanne, at first 
with some episcopal sanction, as the scandalous 
lives of many clergy needed checking by public 
opinion ; but Bernard of Clairvaux {q.v,) suspected 
his work, and after about fourteen years had him 
imprisoned in 1148. Arnold of Brescia did similar 
work in N. Italy, France, Switzerland, and in 1145 
obtained a commanding position at Rome j ten 
years later he was sacrificed to the pope by the 
emperor. The Arnoldists maintained themselves, 
chiefly in Lombardy, for some two centuries ; they 
contemptuously rejected the clergy as of bad life 
and therefore unable to administer useful sacra- 
ments; they equally rejected the theory of the 
efficacy of any sacraments. Their stress on the 
laying on of hands is an obvious corollary from 
their attempt to revert to primitive models as 
depicted in the Acts of the Apostles. 

About 1183, when the French troops were trying 
to suppress the Braban9on brigands, they were 
followed up by volunteer banas linked into a 
brotherhood on the basis of a revelation ; they wore 
a leaden image of the Madonna of Puy, and their 
distinctive mark was a white cowl, whence they 
were named Capuciati. The name was speedily 
transferred by Thomas of Walsingham to the 
English followers of Peter of Pattishall, an icono- 
clast who advised that it was needless to bare the 
head before the host. 

With the 13th cent, the virility of the papal 
system waned. When emperor and pope quarrelled, 
the Italian physician Marsilius, eminent at the 
university or faris, produced a work, Defensor 
Pads, which put plainly for scholars, politicians, 
and theologians the truths hitherto maintained 
chiefly by the Waldenses. A democrat and Bible 
student, he would take away all clerical power and 
wealth, subjecting even bishops and pope to the 
civil power ; as a historian he showed the growth 
of papal power and denied any Petrine prerogative. 
Ludwig of Bavaria naturally protected with the 
sword one who protected him with the pen ; he 
was crowned emperor in Rome in the name of the 
Romans ; he deposed Pope J ohn XXII. ; he in- 
stalled a new pope, Nicholas V. But his adoption 
of the principles of Marsilius was premature, and 
in a way was but an episode in the Guelph- 
Ghibelline strife. The book was a diflerent 
matter ; not only did it circulate among scholars, 
but it was rendered into French, Italian, and 
English. Not only was it known to Wyclif, the 
Parisian promoters of the general councils, and 
Luther, but even to the commonalty it showed 
1 See artt. Enthusiasts (Religious), § 3 , and Second Adventism, 

^ A. H. Newman, Manual of Church Ristory, Philadelphia, 
X900, 1. 660, 
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that great scholars could demand a reformation in 
head and members, to sweep away usurpation, in 
the name of the apostles. 

III. — With the Reformation of the 

16th cent, the ostensible unity of Western 
Christendom disappeared. The Roman communion 
was soon strengthened by new orders, notably the 
Jesuits {q.v,)i and it has discountenanced other 
new rnovements, such as the Jansenist and 
Modernist.^ But, whereas during the Middle Ages 
force could usually be invoked ^ to crush teachers 
of whom the Curia disapproved, in modern times 
that has been possible only in certain localities, 
especially under the banners of Spain and Austria. 
Each century has seen great new leaders, all of 
whom are separately treated in the present work, 
as also are some minor teachers ; but of the first 
age only three seem to need mention here. 

Nicolaus von Amsdorf (1483-1565) exaggerated 
Luther’s insistence on faith, saying that good 
works, when done on purpose to win salvation, 
were absolutely harmful ; he was disowned by 
most of his communion. Younger in years but 
more antique in thought, Heinrich Niclaes (1502- 
80?), an Amsterdam merchant, seems to have been 
introduced by David Joris to mediaeval mystics. 
Taking up headquarters at Emden (1540-60), he 
taught that he was an incarnation of God in Christ 
to found the Familia Caritatis, whose members 
themselves partook of divinity and could become 
perfect. It was elaborately organized on the hier- 
archical pattern, but adherents were allowed to 
conform outwardly to any Church. Thus Plantin 
of Antwerp became a convert, and printed most of 
his books. These were all rendered into English, 
for Niclaes and Vitel of Delft did much work in 
Essex and London, especially after 1570. Fifty 
years later Edmond Jessop published a popular 
account based on good authority, in his Discovery 
of the Errors of the English Anabaptists, which 
shows development of the Familist movement. 
Even in 1652 the books of ‘H.N. ’ were reprinted, 
but very few new adherents were won. The 
Friends have always found much that was con- 
genial in the Familists, and the most sympathetic 
studies are by Robert Barclay ® and U. Fell 
Smith.'* John Cameron (1577-1625) taught in ten 
cities, and his system was popularized by his 
pupils, especially Moyse Amyraut.® 

On the whole, minor sects could maintain them- 
selves in Europe only under special conditions; 
Poland and Holland gave a certain amount of 
toleration, and England later. New countries 
naturally afforded refuges, and thus were predis- 
posed for the appearance of new sects. To guard 
against this, the Inquisition was peculiarly active 
in the New World. 

It might be expected that new lands under 
Protestant control would be sectarian museums, 
but this is hardly the case ; in Victoria only 8054 
people returned themselves in 1911 as outside the 
well-known Churches. Canada has become the 
home of refugees from all N. Europe, and displays 
many immigrant sects ; but it seems to have 
originated none. The United States is so large, so 
old, so active, and so well investigated, that the 
whole modern period can best be studied with this 
continent in view.® The facts dovetail with every 

1 See artt. Jansenism and Modernism. 

2 See art. Inquisition. 

8 The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth, London, 1876, p. 25 fE. with bibliography. 

4 RNB xl. 427. 6 BRB i. 404. 

8 The regular censuses of 1900 and 1910 contain much valu- 
able information. On the latter a popular book has been 
published by H. K. Carroll, The Religious Forces of the United 
h^ates, New York, 1912; but, while it professes to be ‘revised 
and brought down to 1910,* it is difficult in many places to tell 
whether the figures are not even of 1890. Moreover, the 
accuracy of the figures has often been doubted, and grave 
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\wmmnmt Kr.ropeaii iisovensaut of the laat two 
I'liat Aiuerica chioily reprothicen, and 
only nlii^htly nnnlilloH, rho, (‘onditiouH of the Old 
World will be evident by ennnieratin^ the 22 
denoniinaticHiH wid<di have more than 50,000 com- 
imuiu-antH eaeh. They are^ named liere in onler 
of their .size: ('at Indie, llaptiKt, McUuxliHfc, 

Lutheran, Prenhyteriaii, Dinei jdeH of tOuint, Proten- 
fant K|tiHr'Of»al, Con^o’eijcationaUHt, Eeformed, 
llnite<i llrelhren, <ierman Kvanf^elical, Latter- 
Day Saints, Evani^elieai botlieH, Kant ern (Orthodox, 
Prieinls, CJhnsiiuii Connection, Cilennan Baptist 
Brethren, Ahventlst bodies, Church of (Christ 
iSeiimtiMt), Unitarians, Uni\ <*rsa!l-Ls, Mennonites. 

The ‘oilier Protestant budi<*s’ in 1006 had not 
members ; their cdiureh property was small 
and heavily in deljt ; their permanence Is uncertain, 
for, tlnm‘ 4 h 42 new sects fip]>eared in twenty years, 
by imm’-oalion, division, or organimtion, yet 15 
<ii-ap;.*siONL :.n<i 30 more decreased ho rapidly that 
nmiiy are prtdmbly extinct already, 1'hey have 
four tiriiCR m many miniftters as niost IVcdcstant 
wwts, and have multiplied rtnnarkahly since 
especially in Peniisyivania, Ohio, MassachuMetts, 
and Illinois. A lifth of them are in a thousand 
isolated i^roupH with no distinctive principle'^, and 
they are cbi^-^ified in the census report as ‘ Indt!- 
pendeiit C'hurchi^sP They indicate the pr4‘>t‘nc(* of 
hut the resiiltn are too anauphou*’ i<» he 
deserBa;d. Kveii anionic the other-, iiom fin* 7H 
* ian IsriielitcH’ up to the tens of thou>ands 
of Winebrenneriiin members in the Mdmreh of 
OoriP miiuy appear ne^linihhf in practice, f<u* on 
their own olindal showing they do no wmrk at 
home or iibrmoL 

Siiwe tfoi ^ adoption of the constitution in 17BB 
porhei religiouM Ir^'edom has heeniwisured through- 
out the lAidcd States. This aroMo not only from 
the highly mi'-csdlfineosH cliaraeitir of the impufa- 
fion, but from she met that two Slates had lieen 
detiberafely bminled in order to si^cure homes for 
tioee who L"'p»Med fhe rlglils of cou^chmeti* The 
Friitrli frf rmiada. \endie, Loui iann, Ihe Kpntd*“lt 
id Mexico ami PaluWnun tin* Mulch id New ' 
Am'44‘ub«u, flic SwcfbM Iff New Jer*i*y^ and the 
secmnl wave of Kngleh in Virginia, imleed be« 
lonueO to liieir re’''m*et i%f* hNiabImbed <*hurchirs, 
but t Ic'se havi^mi bm*n the def^indning faclms. 
11m Pilgimi l'Alher;i if of Phniouth ami the 
Pnrlfme^^iii New^ Kiiybuoi have tool flour story 
oINOi lohL Even tmue import atif for our theme 
uie IlhvHfr l-laini and fhe Provhienre Phiutathms, 
wil h ebasfto -N from fhe f Imnnojiweahh, then 
liom PiimleH II ^ H' Huriug a vv4»l«-ouiu to all; iUp 
J ews pjond '*o.tju!geei| to them ftero not merely 
an n'abiim but erpml oppoiiutmhN. Thi% tiny 
proiancc *4^ Imumied ni by iHtoleninf Puiifans 
Ihn? ii vsib'!4"d no ^*cope develop its |uimup|e^, 

and fhe c. aler uf»pL«'ali«*n w'us made by Wilhaiii 
IVnii, w!o>‘*,c work i'' loo linle appreciated in 
Kn dand. In ld7T he vup' joint propuct*ir of Wot 
New dern*y, aioL de-ohiu;.' liopuhaioii, he joiutal 
Foi ami IhdHi't Bmelay m a journey to 
the hnn*l Hlnm.% flonover, Bniudenburg, Iksrotm 
isig proprietor of Penui-^x^lvruda in IbHI, he decided 
lo make it a gie-iier iihode Dland, Numerous 
(.k*rmafi pampideiv ‘were wHtteu, and (he reh|HiitKe 
WHS iM^yofMl tfxiiectaiiun ; Imfiire hmg there w*ere 

Hmm liw tiwL^ta IvU TIa* oUtcbl Ihtrcau 

&1 flat in ihf at Oimtc^n'c mnl Laimr^ 

er»«4ov,n,*4 »|wekl uvii'She. * aUvi rkI|ifi*niiK vc,ao;?soriS! i»t UiuHandi 
\n fer m tmn fcUfc to the 

miih'-t mn tM'if ngi- winch brssety t 

freas thp i»fi pf. ?. and | 

?Sf»evr»l T.%l4e^7 l'4, IviemchMsoie, Hotwy, ; 

a?4 hJa.fHiC'ib UH* *l04s!f*uiv« ) 

teiu. Sn jar '■ 

m iHc ^4 lewc iwhhs^lwU, fhrsy !»tujw no ; 

nV;peiC it\ sinuiioia 

I Snooi. PrwfitJimiiii, s 


more than 50,000 German sectarians in the prov- 
ince, witli hardly one liefonued or Lutheran 
minister. 


*Bttn throughout hia peaceful country 
Traces linger of all landn 
Which here sent their early settlers 
In strange headgear and quaint costumes/ ^ 

After long obscuration their story has at last been 
told A 

Caspar Schwenkfeld (1490-1561) was a Silesian 
noble, a lay reformer influential with the Duke of 
Liegnitz.^ Influenced at first by ilus and Tauler, 
he approve<i the early doings of Luther ; but, wdien 
the latter threw m his lot with the princes, he 
feared that the promotion of purity of life was 
being subordinated to the construction of a new 
eeclesiastieai machine. He therefore published his 
Ennnmmg dess ^nissbraucks etliclmr fumempster 
Artiknl des Bvnnqelii-^d, treatise on the abuse of 
the Gos|Kil for tbe security of tlie flesh; and in 
1525 at a discussion with Luther and Bugenhagen 
he charge<i the former with receding from his own 
doctrine in tlie preface to the Ivlagnif'utat, ‘ No one 
can umlerstand God or God’s word, unless he has 
it directly from the Holy Spirit, and no one has it 
unless he exp«*ncnceH and is conscious of it/ Fully 
agreeing vith this, Schwenkfeld laid such stress 
on inner < \*p#*ricni'e tliat he quite disused, and 
advised the disuse of, baptism and fcfie Lord’s 
Supper, as not Isdng any means or vehicle of grace ; 
thus he took no part in the Zwinglian or Ana- 
baptist controversies. 


‘ (}m! must Hhunelf. apart from all external means, through 
Chrlet touch the soul, -speak In It, work in it, if we are 
experience salvation.' 

He was reluctant to accede to any confessions, 
olijocting to the many new formulas, and also 
challenging the old Greek definitions as to the 
person of Clirint with some arguments in 1659 
‘ that Christ according Ui His humanity is to-day 
no creature, but absolutely our (Lsl and Lord/ 
This dtmtnine of the deification of the flesh of 
C'hrist was central with him, and his followers 
look from it their own title. Confessors of the 
Glory of uhrist Tlicologians iiKo diJ-agrecd with 
lusdoctrim? of ‘a double word of t»od, namely, an 
inwarti, eternal and spiritual wanxl, and an outwatd 
and pffnHhahle word of the scriptures or iette.r/ 
He further chalknigcd the cxUirnol uicchanicai 
view of justilicathm by faith, as though men had 
lamght an indulgence from Christ ami thoreu|Mm 
contintietl in sin ; he taught that the elect are md 
esteemed justified before thsl enUrely through 
ititpuLUtan, but are actually minle jm4 ; that the 
l*or»i is our righteottuiessnoiM outwardly kilioved 
in, hut as enjoyed in Lath by His inward working 
and life. 

As the Duke of Liegnitz found that he was fall- 
tng out of line with other reforming princes, 
.Stdiw<*nkfeid left in 1529, and after five years at 
Hlrasslmrg went to Svvuhia. Ilis followers were 
recnilled Targtdy from Anahapti.Ht and Boehmenite 
circles, and included many of the upper ranks. 
He/dd notattem{>t to organize them or toordiun 
tuiiusters, w'arning tlmt no outwuird unity or mu- 
fontdly in doctrine, ceremonies, rates, or imcrn 
ments <*tmld make a Cliristian church. 


i William iClng Baker, Pmn and C/tdWma, London, 

imr, p. 

^ Hi»if J, R Th$ Gfrman qf PronincMl Pena- 

I'hUftilftlpliija, ITAc fUrmmi S^f^tarfum oj 

2 vow., Philadffipbia, ; with tht^ss may 

Xm rtwi W. 4. I fink©, iJfe md iMtmup the Bfp, J©/ia Philip 
Phiiarl^lphm, HU0. 

3 Odirct^d Wutk^^ 1504, IWC ; in Cl. Arrwktt 

nml 4 vols., Frankturfe, I7W“I6 ; W. H. 

iCftikani, Gf'Mfk, dt*r pr*iL in dft Hffurumtmmeit^ 

iK4S; O. iCadclbj*^*it, dmfdkdkke HttHpar rm 

LatUmn, isiu ; dtr 

Bom'flairgsr IWG E* IL Ordtamacher, in 
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* When we come together, we pray with one another ... we 
teach and also converse with one another, and ask questions 
concerning Christ, and afterwards in writing respecting the 
divine Trinity, the kingdom of God. . . . We busy ourselves 
also with the right understanding and exposition of holy 
scripture according to the mind of the Spirit. . . . The true 
knowledge of Christ must be expected not only out of the 
scriptures, but much more from the gifts of grace revealed by 
the Father ; yet so that this revelation should always be in 
unison with and unite with the witness of the scriptures.’ i 

Persecution from all parties not only limited 
their numbers to about 5000, but also extermin- 
ated them outside Swabia and Silesia. The Jesuits 
from 1719 attacked them there and greatly de- 
pressed them till Frederick conquered the duchy 
and restored their property. Meanwhile many 
fled ; some took refuge with Count Zinzendorf in 
Saxony and helped to rejuvenate the Unitas 
Fratrum (1722-35). Some 200 from Gorlitz, just 
across the border from Herrnhut, went by Hanover 
and England to Philadelphia, settling about ten 
miles north. Barclay thinks that Fox was in- 
debted to Schwenkfeld for some of his leading 
ideas, which were taught (1624-30) by Hans de 
Rijs and other Waterlander Mennonites near 
Amsterdam, and may have reached England by 
way of the General Baptists; but he offers no 
evidence on the last point. They were so uncon- 
scious of any external connexion that in the 
colony of the English Friends they maintained 
their German speech and worship, and indeed still 
belong to the ‘ Pennsylvania Dutch.' In 1895 they 
founded a board of missions to propagate their 
faith in the United States and elsewhere; lately 
the fields have been India, China, and Japan. In 
1910 they numbered 306 communicants. 

Jean de la Badie® (1610-74) was another noble 
trained by the Jesuits, successively a Catholic 
canon, Huguenot professor at Montauban, pastor 
at Orange, Geneva, London, Middelburg. By 
1668 he was suspended, and he began a separatist 
church, which migrated to Amsterdam. His most 
prominent adherent was Anna Maria van Schiir- 
mann of Utrecht, whose EukUria^ contains the 
best exposition of his views. These included the 
usual separatist tenets, with a belief in the gift 
of prophecy and communism ; no distinction was 
drawn between the days of the week, all being 
spent in the loftiest way possible. A remarkable 
departure from Calvinism was that, as marriage is 
between the regenerate alone, their children are 
free from original sin. About 60,000 people were 
supposed to sympathize with these views, but, 
when Gilbert voet, rector of Utrecht university, 
drove the leaders into exile, only a few score went 
with them from ‘the garden of souls planted at 
Amsterdam ' to be watered at Herford, and, after 
transplantation to Bremen, to fruit at Altona. 
Cornelia van Sommelsdyk, whose sisters were in 
the community, offered his castle of Thetinga in 
W. Friesland, but, before the gift took effect, la 
Badie died at Altona in 1674. Anna van Schiir- 
mann then led the wanderers, between 300 and 400, 
to the castle, where they settled down to a happy 
community life, of which in 1677 William Penn 
gives a glimpse in his Travels,^ Anna died next 
year, and in 1679 a colony of Labadists was taken 
to America by Pieter Sluyter. More converts 
were made there, one of whom presented Bohemia 
Manor at the head of Chesapeake Bay. Sluyter’s 
rigid rule of the community was distasteful, and 


1 Barclay, p. 245. 

2 Best recent accounts by B. B. James, The Labadist Colony 
of Maryland, Balbimore, 1899; Una Birch, Anna van Schur- 
mann, Artut, Scholar, Saint, London, 1909 ; W. J. Kuhler, De 
Beteekenis van de Dissenters in de Kerkgeschiedeniss van Neder- 
land, Leyden, 1913 ; J. Dirks and B. J. Veenboven, De Ovdheid- 
kamer op het Stadhuis te Franeker^, Franeker, 1902. 

S The first part of this work was published at Altona in 1673, 
the second at Amsterdam in 1685. „ „ , 

4 An Account of William Dennis Travails vn Holland and 
Germany, anno 1677, London, 1694, p. 163. 


his traffic in slaves and other chattels brought the 
movement into disrepute, so that the settlement 
broke up in 1722. Its more spiritual side has been 
depicted by Whittier in Andrew Bykman^s Prayer.^ 
Sommelsdyk had become governor of Guiana, and 
in 1680 he invited a second colony, which faded 
awajf soon after his death in 1688. The commun- 
ist life at Thetinga ended soon after these emigra- 
tions ; the last Sommelsdyk died in 1725 ; and with 
the death of the last ‘ speaker ’ seven years later 
the movement practically ended. Yet a few 
Frisian Labadists still journey annually to the 
ruined castle ; in the crypt of Wieuwert church, 
hard by, the bodies of five or six of the community 
are exhibited, and at Franeker town hall many 
portraits, pictures, and books of Anna van Schiir- 
mann are preserved. 

The community had been offered a home on the 
island of Nordstrand by Antoinette Bourignon, 
whose influence had been in the Netherlands and 
in Holstein ; she also was buried at Franeker in 
1680.2 Her system was distinctly personal ; she 
was the ‘ bride of the Spirit,' tb ‘ woman clothed 
with the sun,’ the ‘channel oi revelation.’ Yet 
she was original only on one ] oint : the human 
nature of Christ was dual, a d one part was 
liable to sinful corruption ; similarly every man 
has a dual nature, one part being distinctly good ; 
as the will is entirely free, any one may throw the 
balance on the right side and obtain perfection 
here. Her teachings were digested by her disciple 
Pierre Poiret, and published in 7 vols. at Amsterdam 
in 1687, VCEconomie divine, ou sysUme universel. 
An English version of her TraiU admirable de la 
solide vertu, published in London in 1699, indicates 
influence in Britain ; George Garden, who had 
been professor at King’s College, Aberdeen, and 
minister of St. Nicholas Church in that city, was 
deposed from the ministry in 1701 for maintaining 
Bourignonist doctrines ; in 1711 the Gener«3 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland framed for 
all probationers an abjuration of these tenets. 
Thereafter the movement wmn no more adherents.® 

Penn’s journey in 1677 introduced him to Spener, 
who for seven years had borrowed from the Ryns- 
burgers (g'.v.) the idea of colleges of piety, wliich 
spread from Frankfort through Saxony. The new 
zeal for Bible study made the Pietists widely 
known and rather unpopular. The Frankfort 
Land Company therefore bought from Penn a 
block of land north of Philadelphia between the 
Schuylkill and the Delaware, as a Pietist settle- 
ment. F. D. Pastorius led out the first emigrants 
in 1683 ; the name of Crefeld was transplanted by 
some Mennonites to their new settlement ; others 
were Krisheim, Sommerhausen, Geimantown. By 
1688 Pastorius saw that these Pilgrim Fathers to 
Pennsylvania had made their footing sure ; his 
Latin ode to their descendants has been englished 
by Whittier ; ^ 

* Think how your fathers left their native land, — 

Dear Germon-land 1 0 sacred hearths and homee ’ — 
And, where the wild beast roams, 

In patience planned 

New forest-homes beyond the mighty sea, 

There undisturbed and free 
To live as brothers of one family.* 

Among the curious bodies that migrated from 
Germany was one group which declined this family 
life. John Kelpius, a graduate of Altdorf, had 
drunk deep of the Rosicrucian cup ; after inter- 
course in London with the Philadelphians® he 
headed a band of 40 men — pilgrims, students, 
peasants — to Germantown. It is remarkable that 

1 See also J. F. Sachse, The German Sectarians of Pennsyl- 
vania, vol. i. ch. vi. 

2 See M. E. S., Etude sur Antoinette Bourignon, Paris, 1876. 

8 See ERE x. 637. 

4 See The Pennsylvania Pilgrim, 1872, with a historical pre» 
face in prose. 

5See ix. 836 f. 
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ill 1004 they found no lueeiinj^-houHe in all the 
>rovinco, except those of the Friends, On the 
they soon erected a log-house 40 ft, square, 
truly oriented ; it included a hall for worship, a 
Hchool-rooiu, 40 cells, with an observatory on the 
roof. Here the band entitled themselves The 
Contented of the God-loving SouL Kehuus hirn- 
sfdf, however, desired a more solitary life, and 
tVhitjicr^ hm well sketched how 

* . . . palcfol Kelphis from hk hr'rmit den 
By WwMihlokois, uiaildj -t (il jjfHui 
Breamed o*i*r th« UiuliMfe drtsamti of Betereen. 

Deep In the woodi, wlm-n- fju* sniall rivor hHcI 
Hrmkff4fk« in shade, i Iti idt MvKtic hid, 

Wi^lni m a, wiard over arts forbid, 

Reading the books of Daniel md of John, 

And Bmtmn*n Morninc-R* «bn;«,s, thn/ir'i* the Stone 
OI Wlwhwii, vouchsAfeu t<» ids cyt*'^ 

Homo of the 40 forsook the brotherhood before 
the death of Kelpius in HOS ; a few lingered on 
till flic cieatli of watthaei in 1748, The philosophy 
of KelpiuH wa« tot represented to English readers 
In the works of 'iotot Fhxdd^ {1074-1637), who 
luiili on the foam j,tions of P&raeekus. He taught 
that there are thr i realities, Gmi, the world, man ; 
that man and tlw world eorresfKUui in all respectH 
ami aw.t mutually, so that natural law rules abso- 
hilely in the spiritual sphere ; that man and the 
world proce«l from and will return to CxckI. The 
subjfd^t %vas complimtwl, lieing mivertised and at 
thii nmtm time disisredited by a hoax in 1615, when 
fl. V, Andrcm publinhed at Cassel anonymoudy 
Fapm$ />o^v 7 HVo/f,v, a history of iin inmgin.ury 
nacrot wiciety said to beiitKi years ohi. It tloen not 
appoiir that the «|H*oulations of Fhidd %vore over 
rittium! to pratdioa excfiipt by the followers of 
Eelpiu*. 

Cfwrgo Keith, an Aljordoiu.Mi Friend, himself 
iiiicitiml with fclic« my >ib’‘ \ i<nv,> through Heb 
riiocK Hunid ,|4ihJi.'d at a low’ ebb In 

Tfco ^ Iv.'.iic!. rmd .'rf, h'nyjh drew off 4«%mral 
bdhfMor*, < Uj hi return lo carry out a similar 
odoMo in Lfcuhm, \'ih»n<‘ lo fatlm ami prwcntly 
v! K'duS’ii 4i»*d Chttroh| the leader- 

h;/' .. *,o U. li. fk luaritod^ Wcitplialian, 

and In* orgunbtod tin* Injdy by the hr-d hapti^umii 
^crvjcc' hrid in the province, ikit at the end of 
1000 h« rcrurm*«i^5»j^f ou’umny, /i»i rio* Kcithians 
mclf.'d info t he Ihcdi h Eapri tu FcMcy Ivnnm, 
strdiimty, roim,t Scv*'nitcday, 

Wldh* mod. of the ilerman princc'i suppressed 
Ht'w . U'a- one ilhr-Uioim cxceplhm, 
r.i. Wi't/rn :t'i}olh*rh>lmrg, aUnif, 40 tnlics 

r;,. i .>5 j-,-. Huher thedccd fJ,iC coiivi*rm of 

r h«' ‘u,; I, ■' '«'lh i K. ih ll*M*hmnnn of Lnucio 

Uu,/. ,ihd< i,ho, ^mdoi the niy.>^lh‘ cImmiHt 4, ih 
rh|»P'*‘l, 11070 I73ih l''mfcr thcloadcrtditp of d, F, 
-c,vc|'hI ^rholai*^ irimh* In li'id 4"i a revisum 
id flic ilrrmuii lliblc, in eight folio volmncH with 
alaindaiii am! 11 Inspirations. lh*K|dte Its 

lir‘f4%*v ium, tUh llcrbdmrg lUhl# bocanie %mry 
popiilitr vutli Uic mmcontormblH, both in (lermnny 
anti In Friin^vluiida, though it was greatly under- 
scild by llm Fiai^tcin Ihhlw mnn lliilhb 
Another out grow III of tin* <h»lh*ghint am! Fietist 
timvmmntn Ihhciiiic miydfc>,t in I70H, A t Hchwarxe- 
mu In Wctrlplialhi live imm and three a^unen 
had met at the mill of Alexander ^la.ck, and had 
come fri tlicronrhiJ^lmi Cliat they must found a new 
Church by hapfthiii, iiiic wa.« chosen by h#t to 
baiifixc Mack, wim In lurn bftptiiJfHl the others; 
tlio ptoccdiire was cloudy akin to Hmyilds founda- 
tion of I lie C#criitml Ihipiktuat Am^^tcrdam in lUtiB, 
except In ihc dclall iliai tluythunmii^ mhqdcd 
iiumci dom Many oilpir colhigla found I heir way 

^ In Th*' tiHrim, 

II *1. u, « KmjlMi. 

t Irk 4*^ sit mvi. 


to the same point, and little companies of German 
Baptists arose, in no way connected with the Men- 
nonites or with the German Anabaptists. As the 
State disapproved of all dissent, twenty families 
went out to Germantown in 1719, and tour years 
later, on Christmas Day, Peter Becker organized 
the first German Baptist Brotherhood in the pro- 
vince, pax'tly from the immigrants, partly from 
new converts. Six years later Mack himself 
arrived, and within a few years all the communities 
from Germany came over, some of them numbered 
by hundreds. Thus they were enabled to maintain 
their own customs, love-feasts, feet- washing, the 
kiss of charity, and a generally austere life, aloof 
from all politics. The English population has 
always regarded these Dunkers, Dunkards, or 
Tunkers with good-humour as harmless and 
amusing. The annual minutes from 1742 show 
that they were pioneers in education, and published 
Sunday-school books when Eaikes ‘was a child; 
since 1870 this activity has been strongly developed. 
Their ministers are in three classes, the highest 
being termed * bishops ^ ; a few in the cities are 
paid, but in the country service is gratuitous. 
Since 1876 they have undertaken missionary work, 
now maintained in Bduidinavia, i*’ ranee, Switzer- 
land, India, China, The progressive poli(jy, how- 
ever, led to strain, and in 1882 a few of tile * Old 
Onler ^ left on the one hand, more of the ‘ Progres- 
sives ’ on the other, the main body being now 
styled * Conservatives.^ Since 1008 these have 
miopted the official title, Church of the Brethren ; 
they immlier 61,101 communicants, there being 
8080 Progressives and 4U 1 <if the < ;ld Order. 

In 1725 some Welsh Seventh-day Baptists came 
to settle near one of the German Hajitist churches, 
and this resulted three years later in a remarkable 
nmvvment headed by Johann Connnl BeiKsel, once 
a journeyman-baker in l he Palat inat «*. He believed 
in tho pu\N«}r of the press, and hci.an with athTiuun 
hook on the SabbathJ then encouraged bt>Ui Ben- 
jamin Fmnklin and Christoph Saur to begin print- 
ing. He, made a new sett lement on the Cts'alico, and 
imlnbt»d ideas both fnuu the I^aliadistsand from the 
Bosieruciiins. Uniform I’ells wtire built,, monastic 
garb was atkqded, ovangolintits pilgriiuages were 
wntlertaken. A large community buihling wm 
erected att Kphrakg providing cclIsJtu* the brethren 
on the ground-floor, then a hall bu- ilevotions, and 
relD above for the order of "spiritual virgins.* 
This was soon outgrown, and many new huildings 
arose, making the Ephrata community faimnitt for 
its arch iteetun^ its imlnstrtojmd its fucty. The 
organtzarion was rather complicated, for a brother- 
ImkhI of 40 was Instituted, %vhile there w-an also a 
secular congregation distinct fr«un tlie t%vo regular 
orders. My.Hticism became ever nu>re rife; 
t!m stiiteliest of the edifices hud doors only 0lf x 2tf, 
Imcauso Miarrow is the way that leadetiFunto life,* 
find iron was not used because, according to the 
Btmicrucian philosophy, it symbolizcnl darkncM 
and night. 

Kiiizemiorf tried in 1741 U) amalgamate the many 
Gerimin sects in America, but found that the 
tenacity which they had dcveiiq>ed under persecu- 
tion resiwted his eflbrts. There was a struggle 
lattween tlie industrial and the pietist elements in 
BeisKeFs community, leading to the v!ct<iry of the 
latter and the disuse of many mills. Both, how- 
ever, co-operated in producing the German Bible, 
tiie first in a European tongue to be printed in the 
New World ; Saur obtained his type from Bhank- 
fort, but his paper bears the watermark of the 
community, and to them he sent back the sheets 
U» be hound. Soon the Blphrata press publifimd 
hymn-books and many cither works on rehgion and 
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theology, up to the massive folio of the Mennonite 
martyrology. Books of mystic theology were 
also published, setting forth the Platonic view 
that man was originally male and female, and 
that the unity would be regained in the body of 
Christ. 

^ Conrad Beissel had a brother Johann Peter, who 
lived at Gimbsheim in the Palatinate, a few miles 
north of Worms, west of the Rhine. This district 
was a hotbed of sectarianism in the early 18th cent., 
and correspondence between the brothers brought 
about a great pietistic revival and organization. The 
accession of a new Count Palatine in 1743 led to 
persecution, and by 1751 most of the community 
emigrated to Pennsylvania ; some joined the 
Ephrata group, and others founded a new colony 
on the Bermudian in York county, where it gradu- 
ally lost its peculiarities. 

By 1786 Ephrata had abandoned its communist 
principles, and the two regular orders were dying 
out, never having numbered more than 300. In 
1814 the secular congregation was organized and 
incorporated as the German Seventh-day Baptists ; 
but apparently even by adding four regulars they 
numbered only 50. The centre of gravity shifted 
to Schneeberg, now Snow Hill, where there is a 
valuable library. A third church exists at Salem- 
ville ; the total membership of the antique com- 
munity is 194. 

It is curious that, whereas the province was 
founded to secure religious freedom, the State in 
1794 passed a Sunday law under which this harm- 
less people was persecuted at intervals for half a 
century. Whittier forgot that they were Seventh- 
day Baptists when he put into the lips of Sister 
Maria Christina of Ephrata what he mistakenly 
styled the Hymn of the DunherSy in which he also 
transferred to dawn what was really a midnight 
service ; but the spirit is right. 

* Lo 1 rising from baptismal flame, 

Transfigured, glorious, yet the same, 

Within the heavenly city’s bound 
Our Kloster Kedar shall be found. 

He conieth soon ! at dawn or noon 
Or set of sun, He cometh soon. 

Our prayers shall meet Him on His way : 

Wake, sisters, wake I arise and pray.* 

George Whitetield and Wesley’s missionaries 
ministered chiefly in their own tongue, but an 
atmosphere of revival was producea in which 
Swiss and German settlers were rejuvenated, so 
that new bodies were bom which still survive : five 
claim brief notice. 

Some Swiss immigrants of 1750 were affected by 
a revival twenty years later, and the converts were 
immersed in the Susquehanna, whence they became 
known as River Brethren. In many respects they 
suggest a Mennonite origin. They are chiefly in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kansas, and number 3427 ; 
they maintain missions in Rhodesia. 

Another Swiss Mennonite, Martin Bohm, co- 
operated with P. W. Otterbein, a Prussian 
Reformed minister, in another revival deeply 
influenced by Methodist evangelism. This led to 
a conference in 1789, and the formation in Mary- 
land eleven years later of the United Brethren in 
Christ. The body now has become mainly English- 
speaking, and numbers about 225,000 members in 
23 northern States, in two groups, one conservative, 
one modern. They subscribe nearly $100,000 for 
missions in Japan, China, the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, and Sierra Leone. 

A Lutheran revivalist, Jacob Albright, under 
similar influences paralleled their work in his own 
communion, winning converts who organized in 
1807 ; after his death they took the title, Evan- 
gelical Association of North America. They too 
have become mainly English and Methodist ; they 
number 133,313 in all the northern States; at a 


cost of $28,323 they maintain missions in Japan, 
China, and Germany. 

I The German Evangelical Protestant Church 
I originated about the same time and is still grow- 
ing; two-thirds of its 36,156 members are in Ohio 
! and Pennsylvania, Cincinnati being the centre. A 
mission in India is sustained by $27, 183. 

John Winebrenner was a Reformed pastor at 
Harrisburg in 1820, but had to retire owing to his 
evangelistic proclivities. In 1830 he and five friends 
founded the Church of God, with Baptist doctrines 
and Methodist polity. There are 22,511 members, 
chiefly in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, subscribing 
$2036 for a mission in India. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution led to a 
recrudescence of religious thinking and the forma- 
tion of a few sects with some permanence : three 
lay movements deserve attention. In the north of 
Sweden the population was so sparse that one 
parish covered 6500 square miles : the lack of priests 
caused the rise of ‘readers,’ and these gradually 
developed a decided hostility to a paid ministry, 
and a great complacency. It is not clear that they 
survive in their native home. In Norway the 
peasant Nielsen Hauge (1771-1824) proved a very 
Bunyan, and the strength of his movement may 
be judged by the emigration to the northern States 
in America, where Hauge’s Synod of Norwegian 
Lutherans was organized in 1846 ; to-day there are 
14,730 communicants. On the other hand, Baroness 
Krudener (1766-1824), who attracted much atten- 
tion in religious circles throughout Central Europe, 
was driven by the civil authorities from Paris and 
Switzerland to Riga, Petrograd, and the Crimea ; 
but she never visited the New World. Her influ- 
ence was that of the evangelist and healer; her 
only attempt at constx'uctive work, an eirenicon 
between Protestants and Catholics in Switzerland, 
failed completely. Her followers soon died out. 
No new sect made good its footing on the Con- 
tinent, though some continued to linger on till the 
increasing uniformity of the 19th cent, made exist- 
ence almost impossible. 

Another series of emigrations began with the 
wave of revolution in 1848. C. F. Spittler of the 
Basel mission sent a celibate colony of mechanics 
to Jerusalem. From their Bruderkaus they hoped 
to evangelize the world, but the missionary fervour 
seems to have been deflected to archseology and 
patriotism. A small remnant of the Hussites (^. v. ), 
who had survived in Moravia and had not oeen 
influenced by Zinzendorf, migrated to Texas dn 
1848; there they are known as the Evangelical 
Union of Bohemian and Moravian Brethren ; they 
still use their native tongue for worship. Some 
German-Swiss went to America in 1850, and are 
known as the Apostolic Christian Church, number- 
ing about 4500. Germany saw a New Apostolic 
Church founded in 1862, which migrated entire to 
America a generation later; it numbers about 
2000. The adoption of general military service in 
Europe caused two Mennonite colonies to quit 
Russia for S. IDakota about 1874. The Briiderhof 
had originated in Tirol early in the 16th cent., 
and, when expelled from Moravia, had remained 
encysted for over three centuries, with German 
speech and communist customs. ^ The Briider- 
gemeinde were of more recent origin in Russia, 
and are of the Baptist genus. 

In 1885 two bodies of Swedish dissenters found 
it wise to leave home ; the Evangelical Free 
Mission and the Evangelical Mission Covenant 
are now chiefly along the northern border of the 
United States. Fifteen years later the Church of 
the Lutheran Brethren and a body of Finns 
followed the example, and by 1903 there had also 
departed some Slovak Lutherans. 

The perpetuation of sects on American soil is 
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assisted by the perpetuation of European lan- 
guages for worship, a factor hardly realized by 
English readers. To mention only the chief 
tongues, there are 4,500,000 Church members who 
never worship in English, but only in German, 
Polish, French, Italian, Norse, Swedish, Spanish, 
Bohemian, Slovak, Lithuanian, or Dutch ; while 
3,000,000 more use these tongues jointly with 
English. Americans in 1918 for other reasons 
began a vigorous campaign for the use of English 
solely ; if this succeeds, some of the smaller bodies 
are likely to merge with others to which they are 
really akin. 

While sects originally European can often be 
studied best on American soil, there are also others 
which arose west of the Atlantic. Henry Aliine, 
of a Rhode Island family which moved to Nova 
Scotia, did great evangelistic work between 1775 
and his death in 1784. ^ He is said to have held 
the view that the Creation was after the Fall, in 
which all souls had personally shared ; but this 
was never adopted by any number, and his Allinite 
converts formed the raw material for the ordinary 
Baptist churches that soon grew to great strength 
in the province. Of more permanent sects which 
claim fewer than eight per thousand of the popula- 
tion there are a number of small bodies to be found 
chiefly in Indiana, Oregon, Kansas, Ohio, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 
Washington, New Hampshire, California, Okla- 
homa, Vermont, and Illinois. Altogether they 
aggregate 35 per 1000, and seven of them may be 
noticed. 

The great revival caused reactions against New 
England orthodoxy. A Methodist in Virginia, a 
Baptist doctor in Vermont, and Presbyterians in 
Kentucky and Ohio independently discarded all 
theologies and concentrated on the Bible. By 
1806 they were aware of one another, and their 
adherents entered into friendly relations, adopt- 
ing as their name only the Biblical term * Christ- 
ians,’ which others either pronounce with the 
lirst i long, or expand into Cnristian Connection. 
Ohio and Indiana contain half their 90,718 
members; N. Carolina and Virginia are the 
stronghold of a southern group which separated 
on the question of slavery in 1854. One of the 
original leaders passed over to the Disciples of 
Christ;^ and, after long confusion of the two 
bodies by outsiders, actual union took place in ! 
1917. The polity being congregational, with 
conferences chiefly advisory, no great difficulty 
presented itself. 

In 1831 William Miller of Low Hampton, New 
York, began lecturing on the second advent of 
Christ, wiiicli he expected in 1843. His influence 
extended from Lake George over New England, 
but after the non-fulfilment of his second predic- 
tion a conference at Albany in 1846 revealed 
differences which led in time to the formation of 
seven sub-divisions of Second Adventists, of 
which only two are at all numerous.^ The mortality 
of the soul is held by 25,816 ‘ Advent Christians’ ; 
29,000 observe the seventh day of the week as 
Sabbath and have other Jewish proclivities as to 
diet and prophecy; they are very aggressive, 
spending about $400,000 a year on missions all over 
the world. The ^Adonai Shomo,’ an Adventist 
community formed in Massachusetts in 1876, 
expired in the first six years of the present 
century. 

About 1880 Mrs, Beekman, an Illinois lady, 
announced herself as the spiritual mother of 
Christ in the Second Coming, and identiJfied Him 
with G. J. Schweinfurth. This man accepted the 
honour, and for about twenty years found three or 
four Imndred people to form the Church Triumph- 
1 See FMJS iv. 718. » See art, Saooim AnvBinwSM. 


ant. This too was dead by 1906. This evanescent 
movement recalls the luandful of Dumfriesshire 
people who from 1784 till the death of Elspeth 
Buchan in 1791 believed that she was * the woman 
clothed with the sun.’ ^ 

The American civil war revealed the existence 
of many conscientious objectors to fighting. A 
Methodist minister, J. V. B. Flack, preached to 
these, and in 1864 a convention was organized 
almost on this one issue, for all questions of faith 
and polity were set aside in view of the diverse 
origins of the adherents. As the war was for- 
gotten, members dropped off, and the Independent 
Churches of Christ in Christian Union are im- 
portant only in Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, and Iowa, 
with some 18,000 members in 1906; next census 
may show them flourishing again. 

In 1867 several Baptists and Methodists in 
Arkansas and Illinois withdrew and united ; 
twenty years later they adopted a confession and 
rules ; tliey number about 913, and call themselves 
I the Social Brethren Church. Other secessions 
from the Methodists are the Heavenly Recruit 
Church of 1885 ; the Apostolic Holiness Union 
of 1897, near Cincinnati, with mission work ; the 
Missionary Church Association of 1898, near 
Berne in Indiana; the Christian Congregation 
of 1899, near Kokomo in Indiana; the Apostolic 
Faith Movement of 1900, near Los Angeles; the 
Church of Daniel’s Band, near Michigan and in 
Canada; these together seem to number about 
5000 members, if they still exist. 

In 1873 the Protestant Episcopal Church lost 
two bishops, who founded the Helormed Episcopal 
Church (g.v.) on an ultrarevangelical basis. A 
seminary was planted at Philadelphia, and mission 
work was undertaken to the southern negroes and 
in India. Work was extended in 1877 to England, 
and, as there was another small body of similar 
origin from the Established Church in 1844, known 
as the Free Church of England, the two united in 
1918. The resultant Free Reformed Episcopal 
Church of England uses a revised version of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and is dividing tiie 
country into dioceses. One of its bishops has 
long ministered in a small iron building, and there 
appears no great probability of any extensive 
growth. 

The Reformed Catholics arose in New York 
during 1879, but show little vitality. They may 
be compared with the Old Catholics of Eiiropej^ 
who received accessions from 1898 onwards in the 
German provinces of the Austrian Empire. This 
Los von Rom movement seems, however, to have 
been anti-Blav, and reinforce<i Protestants quite 
as much, the tendency being to pave the way for 
these provinces to join the German Empire this 
having been practically attained by other means, 
it is doubtful if the nnovement will continue. In 
America the Reformed Catholics, after absorbing 
the Old Catholics, number only 2100 communi- 
cants. Parallel movements have taken place in 
the province of Quebec and in the Philippines. 

Another remarkable reaction of America on 
England is the Old Baptist Union. In Rhode 
Island General Baptists arose during the inter- 
regnum, and by 1729 were strong enough to form 
a yearly meeting. In the same year a similar 
step was taken by others in Virginia and N. 
Carolina, planted by * Messengers ’ from England, 
Not all of these adopted Calvinism, and the 
remnant are known as Original Freewill Baptists, 
numbering now nearly 40,000. The northern 
group decided in 1880 to replant their principles 
xn England, disregarding both the parent body, 

1 J. Train, The MucAanitea /ram Mrat to LaMt EdinbargL 

xm. 
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which had dwindled to a handful of Unitarian 
churches, and the New Connexion of Evangelicals. 
They retained as their banner the Confession of 
1660, but in organization revived the term ‘ bishop ’ 
for their presiding officers. After a generation 
they claim about 35 churches in England, 15 in 
America, and 7 missionaries abroad ; but the 
English churches seem kaleidoscopic, and the 
census returns of 1910 show no trace of any in 
America, though in 1906 there were 649 General 
Six-Principle Baptists. 

We now return to denominations in Britain 
and begin with the Religious Societies.^ Under 
Charles il. several young Churchmen of London 
and Westminster, scandalized at rampant evils, 
betook themselves to their ministers for advice. 
Getting none useful, they joined in a weekly 
meeting for worship and the study of the Bible, 
and presently adopted rules. On the practical 
side they relieved the poor, freed prisoners, helped 
students and orphans ; by 1678 it was needful to 
have two stewards for these purposes. Against 
popery they established special services at St. 
Clement Danes, conducted by eminent city divines, 
and by the close of the reign of James ii. there 
were 39 of these societies in or near the two cities. 
To avert gossip and suspicion of their being Jesuits 
in disguise, they explained their aims and methods 
to the bishop and obtained his goodwill. With 
the accession of William and Mary they widened 
greatly, opening up relations with Francke of 
Halle and helping to found societies in other parts 
of the United Kingdom. Specially notable were 
those at Dublin (soon numbering 300 persons), at 
Cambridge, and at Oxford : they published their 
prayers that these ancient and famous nurseries 
of piety and learning might by the conduct of 
those students designed for holy orders render 
themselves renowned in the world. These societies 
were of laymen, like that founded by Francis of 
Assisi or the Colle^iants ; with the patronage of 
Queen Mary they increased to more than 100 in 
Eng land and Ireland. They established more than 
100 free schools in London, and subscribed to the 
colonial work of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. A remarkable off- shoot was the 
Societies for Reformation of Manners, which 
supplemented the positive work of the original, 
by helping to enforce the laws against Sunday 
traffic, music-houses, and brothels ; dissenters were 
admitted as members of these newer bodies. The 
Religious Societies, like the Pietists, had to defend 
themselves from the charge of being a society 
within a society, of refining upon a reformed 
Church ; they replied that they bound themselves 
to attend the common prayer and to communicate 
monthly, and that all new rules were to be 
approved by three clergy ; they were also advised 
to choose a clergyman as director of each society, 
who should often attend the weekly meetings. 
They flourished for more than thirty years after 
the accession of Queen Anne, publishing their own 
hymn-books, until from one of their number, the 
Holy Club of Oxford, arose leaders who developed 
them even more, and made ‘ the wine ferment too 
strongly for the skins ’ of the parent Church. 

Thirteen Oxonians, known in derision also as 
Methodists, founded four distinct bodies, led by 
Benjamin Ingham, the Countess of Huntingdon,* 
George Whitefield, and John Wesley.® It is 
curious that the pioneer steps in these movements, 
taken by Benjamin Ingham of Ossett (1712-72), 
should be the least known. He had Anglican 
orders, and was one of the party which in 1736 

1 Josiah Woodward, An Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the Religious Societies London, 1712. 

2 See art. Huntingdon's (Countess of) Connexion. 

s See artt. Methodism, Wesley. 


went out to work in Georgia ; on the w^ay he met 
some Moravian missionaries, who transformed his 
ideals. Returning to England, he was one of 
those who in May, 1738, founded a new religious 
society in Fetter Lane, where the Moravian in- 
fluence was strong. After a visit to Herrnhut he 
returned to Yorkshire, and, finding no access to 
pulpits of the Establislied Church, preached in any 
available place or in the open air. By 1740 he had 
been formally excluded from public service in the 
diocese; and by that year he had founded 50 
societies, linking them to the Moravians. The 
second phase of his career opened with his marriage 
in 1741 to Lady Margaret Hastings, sister of the 
Earl of Huntingdon ; this led to the conversion of 
the countess, and the spread of religion among the 
aristocracy. Seven years later he issued at Leeds 
a hymn-book for the use of the societies, but in 
1753 he severed his connexion with the Moravians. 
After a year or two, while his local work was in 
harmony with Wesley, he took the momentous 
step of definitely organizing a new connexion — 
the Inghamites. His plan was largely modelled 
on the Moravian, and over the 80 new societies 
which he had gathered he was appointed general 
overseer. In this capacity he ordained to the 
ministry two of his helpers, William Batty and 
James Allen — a precedent followed only in 1783 
within the circle round the countess, and only in 
1784 by Wesley. For the new body the Kendal 
Hymn-Book was edited by Allen in 1757, and this 
date perhaps represents the culmination of the 
work. Hearing how Sandeman was developing 
the work of Glas ^ in Scotland, Ingham sent Batty 
and Allen to examine it. They heartily appreciated 
it, and in their attempt to leaven the Connexion 
were most successful. He published at Leeds in 
1763 a Discourse on the Faith and Hope of the Gospel 
to arrest the change, but this failed to provide any 
clear programme that justified separate existence. 
The organization broke up, the societies became 
Sandemanian, Methodist, or Baptist, and it does 
not appear that any second general overseer was 
appointed. To-day the original church may still be 
found at Salterforth, near Barnoldswick ; also six 
more congregations within three miles of Colne, 
where in 1908 a new building was erected ; the old 
graveyard at Wheatley Lane in Pendle Forest has 
many relics. The only other English congregation 
is at Kendal ; but emigrants from Colne have built 
a church at Farringdon, two miles from Brantford, 
Ontario. The whole body probably numbers 
about 2000.* 

Another minor leader in the Methodist revival 
was William Cud worth (1717-63). After a year in 
charge of Whitefi eld’s school at the Tabernacle he 
worked independently, and by 1747 superintended 
five London congregations, known collectively as 
the Hearers and Followers of the Apostles. He 
was invited to Norwich in 1751, and made this city 
his headquarters, building the Pentagon chapel on 
Margaret Street, while his helper James Wheatley 
built a tabernacle, opened by Whitefield. Cud- 
worth had begun printing extracts from Luther, 
Puritans, Baptists, then published his own views, 
and many collections of hymns, including some by 
his adherents. His sixty pamphlets record dis- 
putes with Crookshanks, Wesley, Anne Dutton, 
Moravians, Whitefield, Kelly, Sandeman, Law ; 
also his sympathy with Hervey and John Erskine 
of Edinburg. His travels embraced not only 
East Anglia, but the shires of Leicester, Derby, 
and Statibrd. His ablest lieutenant was Robert 
Robinson, who, however, was repelled by the 
renewed immorality of Wheatley, and in 1759 left 
for Cambridge Baptist church. When therefore 

1 See art. Glasites (Sandbmanians). 

2 See AQ, Jan. 1918. 
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Cudworth died, on tour in 1763, Ws connexion representatives of the churches, Charles himself 
slowly disintegrated. The church near Co vent presiding. This led to most of the ordained 
Garden is last known in 1778, the Norwich Taher- clergy’s ceasing to work with the body and to the 
nacle passed to the Countess of Huntingdon, the withdrawal of several rich and influential families. 
Pentagon heard very diflerent doctrine before 1840 A confession of faith was approved and published 
and soon afterwards was replaced by All Saints in 1823, and niles of government which had been 
church. Yet his views on assurance and saving growing for a generation were codified. A theo- 
faith were reprinted for the Free Church of Scot- logical institute was opened at Bala, and the corn- 
land at the disruption, and A. A. Bonar edited munity-house at Trevecca was converted into a 
his chief work in 1851. A sketch with biblio- second college— not to be confounded with the 
graphy appears in the Transactions of the Con- Countess’s cmlege once in an older building there, 
gregational Historical Society for 1918, vii. 363. The two colleges are now conducted at Bangor and 
The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists regard them- Aberystwyth, in connexion with the University of 
selves as belonging to the Presbyterian family, but Wales. 

their peculiar isolation deserves some notice.^ In 1840 foreign mission work was begun, and the 
About 1735 Howell Harris, a layman of Trevecca, Khasia hills, on the confines of Bengal and Burma, 
Daniel Eowlands, curate of Llangeitho, Howell were chosen. A very large proportion of the 
Davies, an itinerant clergyman, and William population has been won to Christianity ,• the Con- 
Williams of Pantycelyn, a deacon who was refused nexion contributes about £16,000 yearly for this 
priest’s orders, led a great revival, which was at work. A little evangelism is also carried on in 
once labelled * Methodist,’ and thus turned their Brittany, whose kindred language attracts other 
attention to George Whitefield. He was asked to Welsh bodies also. 

preside at an ‘association’ in Glamorgan, and this With 1864 the two associations of N. and S. 
meeting of 1742 crystallized the movement. Wales united to establish a General Assembly. 
Methods and names were arranged so as to hold This has since entered into sisterly relations with 
aloof from^ the old dissent and not to clash with the Presbyterian Church of England, and its 
the Established Church system. Despite bitter churches east of Ofla’s Dyke often bear the legend 
opposition by mobs and magistrates the work ‘English Presbyterian’ in addition to the Welsh 
extended, and spread into N. Wales. By 1751 title. In America a single church was formed in 
there was a severe check owing to a split between 1826, and a General Assembly took shape in 1869 ; 
Harris and Rowlands ; the former had had no there are nearly 13,000 adherents, 
theological training, and expressed himself so The French Revolution brought together and 
unconventionally on the divinity of Christ that stirred into activity a number of wealthy evan- 
bhe trained clergy would not work with him. He gelicals, chiefly within the Church of England, 
then settled at Trevecca, built a huge community- many of whom lived at Clapham, London, whence 
house, and preached daily, till he accepted a com- arose the name of the Clapham Sect. John 
mission in the Brecon militia and was sent on Thornton had done much to circulate Bibles and 
ser\uce to different parts of England. Evangeliz- to buy advowsons ; his son Henry became first 
ing there, he came into contact with the Countess treasurer of the Bible Society and of what became 
of^untingdon, for whom he prepared an ancient the Church Missionary Society. Zachary Macaulay 
building at Trevecca, which she used as a college by managing a Jamaican estate became sensitive 
for the training of ministers. In 1768 this was to the evils of slavery. The Clapham Sect pro- 
inaugurated, and for a few years the little town moted the colony of Sierra Leone, of which 
was a centre of great influence. But, as the Macaulay was governor from 1792 to 1799 ; he was 
Wesleys and Bfletcher preached Arminian doctrine, also secretary to the company till 1808. William 
the^ Methodist movement fell finally into two Wilberforcetookup the cause, and in 1801 founded 
divisions in 1771. The Calvinists in England either the Christian Observer y which advocated the abo- 
remained within the Established Church or were lition of the slave trade, and of which Macaulay 
drawn into the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- was first editor. Hannah More in 1792 wrote a 
nexion ; in America they mostly formed separate pamphlet on VUlaae Politics which had great 
churches which on the whole became Baptist. In circulation and influence, and led in 179‘9 to 
Wales all the converts who did not join the the foundation of the Religious Tract Society. 
Baptists or the Congregationalists held together Her original interest was in village education, and 
and formed by degrees the Welsh Calvinistic she founded schools in Somerset from 1789 onwards. 
Methodists, who affectionately style themselves Charles Grant, an East India merchant, wrote in 
‘ Yr Corff,’ ‘ TAe Body.’ 1792 a pamphlet on the toleration of missions and 

A great binding force has been an Annotated education in India ; in 1813 he secured in the new 
Family Bible, The Society for the Promotion of charter of the East India Company a grant for 
Christian Knowledge had issued in the 18th cent, such education ; he also promoted the building of 
only five editions of the Bible, totalling at most churches in India and of Sunday-schools in Scot- 
70,000 copies. Peter Williams revived the old land. Wilberforce also furthered education, and 
Genevan plan, and prepared a Bible with a com- founded a society for the better observance of 
mentary, printed and published at Carmarthen. Sunday. His brother-in-law, James Stephen, 
H proved abundantly useful ; it prompted Thomas published in 1824 the first volume of his memor- 
Scott, John Fawcett, John Brown of Haddington, able work, Slavery in the British West India 
and others to do the same for readers of English ; Colonies Delineated. The last leaders of the 
in its 38 editions it is still a great bond for the emancipation movement died in 1833, when slavery 
Calvinistic Methodists, though the editor himself in the empire was on the verge of extinction ; their 
expelled for heresy in 1791. By that year other interests were safe in the hands of societies 
Thomas Charles of Bala was the leader ; known to which have not taken shape as independent 
Englishmen by his appeal which resulted in the churches. The way was thus cleared for the 
British and Forei^ Bible Society, he rendered Oxford Movement {q.v.). 

constant service in lYales by promoting education. During 1917 three groups of churches in Great 
teachers and by residents Britain united under the title Churches of Christ, 
on bunday. He lived to see an important step in which had previously been borne by the English 
1811, when Ingham’s precedent was again followed, group. The oldest had previously been known as 
and preachers were ordained by the authority of Scotch Baptists— a title peculiarly misleading, as 
I W. waiiaaw, Welsh Calvinistio Methoddm^y London, 1884. most of its churches were in Carnarvon and Lan- 
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cashire, one being in Yorkshire. The movement 
was due to Archibald McLean between 1765 and 
1812, but only the one church in Edinburgh with 
which he was associated still upholds in Scotland 
the necessity of more pastors than one, which was 
the chief distinguishing feature of the group ; and 
this one church is not concerned with the southern 
alliance, but is in harmony with all other Baptists 
in Scotland. For a few decades this view was 
propagated by many Scottish immigrants to Eng- 
land, and their churches were dotted along the 
west coast, in Birmingham, and in London. While 
several Welshmen preferred to stereotype their 
organization on that of Ephesus at one of Paul’s 
visits, and thus disrupted a promising movement 
associated with Christmas Evans in N. Wales, 
yet the Scotch Baptist group had shrunk greatly. 
The third group, the Disciples of Christ {q.v.)^ 
sprang from American influences, and the vigorous 
effoi’ts of these for reunion bave succeeded in 
aniic gamating the others.^ 

The chief ecclesiastical developments north of 
the Tweed 2 are described in the art. Presby- 
terianism;. One movement, however, was away 
from that fold. From the United Secession Church 
in 1841 was suspended James Morison of Kilmar- 
nock, whose views as to the universality of the 
Atonement, the nature of faith, and the work of 
the Spirit in salvation were not sufficiently Cal- 
vinistic. Three other ministers being also deposed, 
the four met in 1843 and formed the Evangelical 
Union of Scotland, for mutual aid and for train- 
ing successors. They were soon joined by nine 
students from the Congregational Academy, and 
then by eight churches from the Congregational 
Union of S^cotland. By 1889 there were nearly 
100 churches, and seven years later these, witk 
eight exceptions, joined the Congregational Union. 

Among the Dutch there was no new religious 
movement till the 19th century. The churches 
then seemed to be settling into conventional 
respectability or moderatism, so that Mennonite, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Arminian ministers 
began to interchange. The poet Willem Bilder- 
dyk and the minister Hendrik van Cock headed a 
conservative reaction which resulted by 1834 in 
a separation. Leave was obtained with difficulty 
to form a new Christelyke Gereformeerde Kerk, 
marked by intense study of the Bible, strict 
adhesion to the standards of Dort, and a certain 
mystical strain. A similar movement in 1880 
coalesced twelve years later. Meanwhile many of 
the Boers in Cape Colony had joined this Dutch 
Reformed Church, which there became better 
known as ‘ Dopper.’ In the mother-country there 
is a seminary at Kampen, and the adherents are 
about 4 per cent of the population, ranking next 
to the former State Church and the Roman 
Catholics. 

It seems as if the centrifugal forces have now 
been largely spent, and it is obvious that strong 
forces are at work for integration. The barriers 
between the Calvinistic and the Arminian Baptists 
have been taken down both in England and in 
America ; the divisions of Methodism hardly spread 
outside England, and are quickly being healed 
there ; so too with Presbyterianism. International 
bodies have arisen to promote fraternal intercourse 
of the great churches of the same faith and order, 
and in every part of the British Empire confer- 
ences are being held to see how far the movement 
towards unity may go speedily. Under these cir- 
cumstances it would appear that any small sect 

1 The native movements are being- investigated by T. Witton 
Davies of University College, Bangor, who expects to pub- 
lish a short monograph through the Baptist Historical 
Society. 

2 See W. Grinton Berry, Scotland’s Struggles for Religious 
Liberty t London, 1904. 


which holds aloof is likely to become of mere local 
or antiquarian interest. 

Literature. — See the sources quoted throughout. 

W. T. Whitley. 

SECTS (Hindu). — i. Introduction. — The study of 
the Hindu sects presents difficulties of many kinds : 
the imperfect enumeration of these religious orders, 
the secrecy with which many of their rites of 
initiation and their ritual ana devotion are con- 
ducted, the fact that the doctrines of some sects 
merge in or overlap those of others. But, if we 
are to arrive at any real knowledge of Hinduism as 
a religious system, it must he studied in its multi- 
tudinous sects. For a consideration of Hindu 
sectarianism see ERE vi. 700 ffi, ix. 257, 619 ; and 
see separate artt. AghorI, BairagI, Gorakhnath, 
Gorakhpanthi, GosaIn, KabIr, KabIrpanthIs, 
Kara-Lingis, Lingayats, NImavats. 

The difficulty of obtaining statistics of the 
religious orders is great. 

* It may be asked why, when the term [Hinduisml covers 
such a multitude of beliefs and diversity of races, an attempt 
has not been made to disentangle them by a return of sect. . . . 
In the first place, there is a bewildering maze of sects which 
overlap each other in a most extraordinary way. There are 
the two main divisions of Saiva and Vaishnava ; and it has been 
said that all Hindus belong to one or other of these, but this 
does not seem to be correct. There is, for example, the Sakta 
sect, which owes its origin to the Tantrik developments that 
infected both Buddhism and Hinduism, chiefly in North-East 
India, about the seventh century of our era. This cult is based 
on the worship of the active producing principle of nature as 
manifested in one or other of the goddess wives of Siva ; it is a 
religion of bloody sacrifices and magic texts. This ritual is laid 
down in the mediaeval scriptures known as Tantras, in one of 
which it is expressly stated that the Vedas have become obsolete. 
It would be incorrect to treat the followers of this cult as 
Saivas. The same remark applies to the Smarta [q.v.\ Ganpatya 
and Saura [g'.v.] sects, as well as to the numerous minor sects 
such as the Panchpiriya [q.t?.] and Kartabhaja, which it would 
be equally wrong to allocate to either of the above main heads. 
Secondly, there is the practical impossibility of obtaining a 
complete return of sect. Of the great mass of Hindus, only a 
relatively small minority belong definitely to special sects, and 
still fewer have any idea that their peculiar cult differentiates 
them in any way from ordinary Hindus.’ i 

Sectarianism, in fact, so far as the mass of the 
rural population is concerned, depends largely on 
the local Brahmans who perform the rites of public 
and domestic worship. With this is coupled the 
easy toleration which the Hindu feels towards 
those whose beliefs and usages differ from his own. 

‘ There is no doubt a certain amount of hostility felt by the 
leaders and the inner circle of devotees against the adherents of 
their rival sects. It is due to this that devout Vaishnavas of 
the Vallabhachari sect are careful that they do not pronounce 
the Gujarati word shivavun^ ‘Uo sew,” lest they may indirectly 
utter the np^ne of Shiva and show him reverence. The head of 
the Shaiva »**ct, the Shaukaracharya of Dwarka, similarly shows 
hostility to the Swaminarayan and other Vaishnav leaders, and 
the brawls between them sometimes result in legal notices, 
apologies, and even criminal proceedings. But beyond these 
lies the great mass of the people who, while showing special 
reverence to the god of their sect, their ishta deva, worship 
also all the gods of the Hindu pantheon. A Shiva Brahman, 
for instance, visits Shiva’s temples and also Vishnu mandirs 
and Mata temples. A Vaishnav makes obeisance to the Rama 
and Krishna idols of his sect, and also visits Mahadeo and Mata 
temples, and similarly Devi-upasaks [worshippers of the goddess 
Devi] have no objection to reverence Mahadeo or Krishna. The 
Gujarat Hindu is very religious and very tolerant. He worships 
not only his own and other people’s gods, but also shows 
reverence to Musalman Pirs [saints] and Christian padris. He 
abstains from insulting the religious feelings of others, and 
avoids anything that may bring on him the wrath of any 
deity. ’2 

Hence in this article no attempt can be made to 
give an exhaustive account of the doctrines and 
practices of Hindu sectarians ; all that can be done 
IS to classify the sects into a series of groups, based 
on the worship of the sectarian gods. These 
groups are : Saivas, worshippers of Siva- Mahadeo ; 
Saktas, worshippers of various forms of the mothei*- 
goddess; Vaisnavas, worshippers of Visnu in his 
various incarnations {avatdra), especially those of 
Krsna or Rama; and some reference is made to 
those who worship a guru^ or religious teacher. 

1 Census of India^ 1911^ vol. i. pt. i. p. 114 f. 

2 Ib, xvi. Baroda, pt. i. p. 74 f. 
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2. The Saiva sects. — The culfc of ^iva, being in 
its nature colder and less ecstatical than those of 
his consorts or Visnu, presents fewer sectarial 
developments. 

Of these the more important groixps — Aghori, 
Gosain, Lingayat, Sannyasi — are described in 
separate articles. The l)andis, who take their 
name from the wand ’which they carry, and 

the Vaisnava Tridandis ‘are the only legitimate 
representatives of the fourth aSramn, or mendicant 
life, into which the Hindu, according to the in- 
structions of bis inspired legislators, is to enter, 
after passing through the previous stages of 
student, householder, and hermit.’^ The term 
Paramahamsa, ‘ the great swan ’ (which can 
separate water from milk, truth from falsehood), 
is a general title of notable ascetics of every sect, 
but it is specially applied to the higher grades of 
Sannyasis, and more particularly Dandi Sannyasis. 
Members of these orders can attain tins grade only 
after twelve years’ probation ; they devote them- 
selves to the search for the supreme Brahma, 
without regard to pleasure or pain, heat or cold, 
satiety or want. In proof of having reached this 
ideal of perfection, they wander about in all 
weathers, and do not speak even to indicate any 
natural want ; some even go about naked, aftect 
to live without food, or eat only when fed by 
others ; some refuse food unless they are fed by a 
virgin {kumariM) with her own hand ; when they 
die, their corpses ai'c buried or set afloat in a river.* 
For the Jogi, or Yogi, see artt. Yoga, Yogin; 
H. A. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of 
the Punjab and N. W, Frontier Province, ii. 388 j 
In a lower grade are those who practise various 
kinds of disgusting mortiflcations. 

* Aa a part of their tapascharyd or austerities, some Sadhus 
undergo many Inconveniences, pains, and sometimes terrilile 
tortures. Some called Panohatapas or Panchadhuni sit under 
the open sky ffirt about with five small fires.s Sometimes only 
four fires are Tif^hted, the sun overhead being regarded as the 
fifth one. Some sit and sleep on a bed of spikes, called kawtka- 
myyd ; some, called Tharashri, stand loaning on some kind of 
rest for days or weeks together. Sildhus known as Brdhha- 
mukhi hang downwards from the bough of a tree for half an hour 
or more. Those known as Ordhvabahu keep one or both their 
arms erect over head till they are reduced to a shrunken and rigdd 
condition. Some practise ashtadan^^dta^ that is, applying the 
eight parts of the body — the forehead, breast, hands, knees, 
luid insteps— 'to the ground, and thus measuring the ground, 
go on a long pilgrimage by slow and laborious manihes. Some 
called Jaladaya sit a whole night immersed in water. Some 
called Phalah'ari live upon fruits, others called DudhahUri 
subsist on milk alone, while those known aa Alona never eat 
salt with their food. As aids to meditation, a number of dsan 
or postures, e,ff, padmkan or lotus posture, have been devised. 
Some Sadhus perform pro*purifi<?atory rites known as mti 
karma, drawing a thread through the mouth and one of the 
nostrils with the object of cleaning the nasal fosses ; dkotl 
karma, swallowing a long strip of cloth, and after it has reached 
the stomach drawing it out again with the object of cleaning 
out the stomach j brahim ddMan, cleaning the throat with a 
long and thin green stick used as a brush ; brajoU karma and 
garmh kriytL tov flushing the colon without instrumental aid.*^ 

3* The Sakte sects* — In the simplest acceptation 
of the term, Sfi-ktism ' is the worship of force (Skr. 
iahU) personified as a goddess and subordinately in 
all women.’® 

The best known S§kta sects are the Dakshina- 
chari, 'right-handed,’ or more respectable gronp ; 
the VSmachari, ‘left-handed’; and the Kaula, 
'belonging to a family, ancestral,’ the extreme 
fektas? 

* When the worship of any goddess is performed in a public 
manner, and agreeably to the Vaidik or PaurdMk ritual, it 

IH. H. WELson, ketedi^ WorM, i, t92i cf. Jogendra Nath 
(Bhattacharya), Bindu Castm and Sem, p. S76. 

3 Censm of India, 19iX, aciv. Punjab, pt, i. p, 113 : ib, xvL 
Baroda, pt. i. p. 88 f. 

3 Manu, Laws, vi. 28. 

4 Cenms of India, Idtl, xvi. Batoda, pt. i. p. 86 ; M. Monier- 
Williams, Brdhmanim and Binduim*, London, 1891, p. 88 ; 
W. Ward, A View of the History, IM&rature, and Mythology of 
the Ilindooe^, ii. 367 ff. 

5 Monier- Williams, p. 180; H. H* Wilson, 1 240£f, ; Jogendra 
Nath, p. 409. 

3 Jogendra Nath, p. 409 ft. 


does not comprehend the impure practices which are attributed 
to a different division of the adorers of Sakti, and which are 
particularly prescribed to the followers of that system, in 
this form it is termed the Daknhi'o.a or right-hand form of 
worship. The only observance that can be supposed to forn. an 
exception to the general character of this mode is the Bali, an 
offering of blood, in which rite a number of helpless animals, 
usually kids, are annually decapitated.’ i 

The Vami or Vamaciiari adopt a ritual of an 
unuHual kind, and contrary to what tliey dare 
publicly avow. The practices of what are known 
as the Choluuarg or Kanchulipanth, the ‘ boddice’ 
sect, represent a form of debauchery which cannot 
be described.* The same is the case with the Kaul 
of Bengal.'^ 

4. The Vai§nava sects. —-The cult of Visnu, 
particularly in his manifestations as Barna or 
Krsna, has produced a number of sects, of which 
only a few examples can be given. 

The Vaisnavas are trsually divided into four 
groups or sects (sampraddya), of which the most 
ancient and respectable is tliat of tlie Srxsampradayi 
or Ramanuji, foumled by EfimAnuja (<7.^.), or 
Rfimanujacharya, born in 1017 at Parambattur, 
near Madras. The distinctive mark of his teaching 
was his assertion of a triad of principles {paddrtha- 
frityam): (1) the supreme spirit, Pai'abrahman or 
I^vara ; (2) the separate spirits {chit) of men ; (3) 
non-spirit (achit). Visnu is the supreme being ; 
individual beings are separate spirits ; the visible 
world {dpUyam) is non-spirit ; all these have an 
eternal existence and are inseparable. Yet cMt 
I and, achit are different from l4vara, and dependent 
on I^vara."* 

‘This SampradS-ya is divided into two sects, the Tenkalal and 
Vadakalai p southerners ' and ‘northerners’]. They differ 
on two points of doctrine which, however, are considered of 
much less importance than what seems to outsiders a very' 
trivial matter, viz., a slight variation in the mode of making 
the sectarial mark on the forehead. The followers of the 
Tenkalal extend its middle line a little way down the nose 
itself, while the Vadakalai terminate it exactly at the bridge. 
The doctrinal points of difference are as follows : the Tenkalal 
maintain that the female energy of the Godhead, though 
divine, is still a finite creature that serves only as a mediator or 
minister(parM.YiSt«A:dra) to introduce the soul into the presence of 
Deity ; while the Vadakalai regard it as infinite and uncreated, 
as in itself a means (updya) by which salvation can be secured. 

. . . The Vadakalai insist on the concomitanc.y of the human 
will in the work of salvation, and represent the soul th.al lays 
hold of God 08 a young monkey which grasps its mother in 
order to be conveyed to a place of safety. The l’<mkalai, on 
the contrary, maintain the irresistibility of divine grace and the 
utter helplessnetai of the soul, till it is seized and carried off like 
a kitten by its mother before the daiiger that threatened it. 
From these two curious but apt illustrations the one doctrine 
is called markata-kiinra-nyaya, the other marjtita-kUora- 
nyaya\ t^at is to say, “the young monkey theory,” the 
“ kitten theory.”’® 

Next come the Rfimanandi or Rfimilwat (tf.t;.), 
disciples of Rfiinfinanda, who is said to havel>een 
born in the ISfch cent. a.b. They worship Vi^nu 
in the form of Rama, singly or conjointly with his 
wife, Sita. His twelve disciples were xlrawn from 
all classes of Hindus, and among them Kabxr, EM 
and Tulasx Dfis (g’S'.v.) are best known. 

The sect known as Brahma Sanipradayi, Madhva 
or MadhvUchari, owes its origin to Madhva- 
charya, a S. Indian Brahman, bom in 1199. This 
sect is therefore popular in that part of India. 
Like other Vai§navas, Madhva identified Visnu 
with the supreme spirit, as the pre-existent cause 
of the universe. But his special doctrine was 
duality (dvaita), as opposed to the non-duality 
of the opposing sect founded by the great 
Vedantist, SankarficbMya® 

The Vallabhacharya or Gokulastha GosMn 
sect was founded by VMlabhtchMya, who is said 
to have been born in the Champfiranya forest, near 
Benares, in 1479. Its cnltus is devoted to the 
1 Wilson, i 260 f. 

* Cofims qf India, 1911, xvi. Baroda, pt. S. p. 176 ; tb, xiv. 
Punjab, pt. 1. p. no. 

3 Jogendra Nath, p. 411 fif. 4 Monler-Williams, p. 319 1 

s F. S. Grows®, Mathurc^, p. 198 f.; BRM lx» 186. 
e Moaler-Williams, p. 103 ; Wileon, L ISOff. 
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worship of Krsna in the form of Bala Gopala, the 
child who played with the Gopis, or cow-herd 
maids of Mathura. 

* Unlike other Hindu sects, in which the religious teachers are 
ordinarily unmarried, all the Go^ains amon» the Vallabhacharyas 
are invariably family' men and engage freely in secular pursuits. 
They are the Epicureans of the East, and are not ashamed to 
avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. . . . The 
scandalous practices of the Go^ains and the unnatural sub- 
serviency of the people in ministering to their gratification 
received a crushing expose in a caitM‘ edkbre for libel tried betore 
the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1861.’ ^ 

5 . Sects of modern origin. — The vigorous 
growth of sects in modern times may be illusb-ated 
by a few examples out of many. 

The Kumbhipatia sect, founded by Mukimd 
Das in Orissa, first attracted attention about 1874. 
Their name is derived from the practice of wearing 
the bark [pat] of the yellow cotton-tree {Immbhl). 
Their founder was inspired with the idea that, if 
the image of Jagannath were destroyed, it would 
convince the Hindus of the futility of their religion. 
As a result of this teaching, a band of his followers 
made an ineffectual attack upon the temple. There 
seem to be traces of Buddhism in this cult, with a 
substratum of phallism, and a strong antagonism 
to Hinduism and to Brahmans.^ 

Gwrit-worship appears among the Bamde Pir 
sect. The members worship a horse named after 
their founder, along with his foot-impressions 
(pddukd)i before which incense is burnt, and a 
lamp fed with butter is kept burning.^ Other 
sects display a curious combination of Christian 
with Hindu or Musalman doctrines and practices. 

In the Pan jab the Chetrami sect, founded by 
Chetram (f 1894), recognizes a Christian Trinity 
consisting of Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and God, 
while a second consists of Allah, Paramesvar, and 
Khuda, Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer, based 

n the Hindu conception of Brahma, V4nu, and 

iva. They often carry a long rod surmounted 
by a cross, and practise a form of baptism. The 
sect is said to be persecuted by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans.^ Still more remarkable is the 
Nikalsaini or Narangkaria sect, which sprang up 
in the Pan jab after the defeat of the Sikh army at 
the battle of Gujarat in 1849. In order to secure 
the patronage of the celebrated General John 
Nicholson, 'v^o fell at the siege of Delhi in 1857, 
they attached themselves to him and took his 
name, though he is said to have flogged some of 
the members for their audacity. It is doubtful 
whether there was actually a cult of Nicholson, 
and the sect does not appear in recent returns.*^ 

6 . Sectarial marks. — Each sect uses as its out- 
ward symbol a mark {tilak) usually made on the 
forehead. 

In the Central Provinces that of the Saivas, 
which is believed to be of phallic origin, consists 
of two or more horizontal lines with or without a 
dot below or above the lines or on the middle line, 
and with or without an oval or half oval, a triangle, 
a cone, or any other pointed or arched figure having 
its apex upwards. The figure of a crescent moon 
or that of a trident {trUUla) also marks some 
oaivas. These marks are made by hand or by 
metallic stamps with ashes collected from the 
sacrificial fire, or from burnt cow-dung, sandalwood 
paste, or turmeric steeped in a solution of lime- 
juice and saltpetre. The ashes used are said to 
represent the disintegrating force associated with 
oiva. Vaisnavas usually make two perpendicular 
lines on their foreheads* with or without a dot or 
circle between them. They also mark on their 
bodies the emblems of Visnu : the discus {chakra), 

1 Growse, p. 284 ; Karsandas Mulji, Rist. of the Sect of the 
Maharajas or Vallabhacharyas, London, 1865. 

2 Census of India, 1911, v. Bengal, pt. i. p. 211 ff.^ 

» lb. xvi. Baroda, pt. i. p. 82. ^ Rose, ii. 137. 

8 PNQ ii. tl886] 181 ; fflNQ v. [1895] 146. 


the conch {sankhd)^ the mace [gadd), and the 
lotus ipadma). They have other signs which are 
coloured red, yellow, or black, and are made with 
sandalwood paste or charcoal taken from a fire in 
which incense has been burned before an image. 
Clay brought from sacred places is also used in the 
same way, especially by the lower castes, as sandal 
is considered to be too holy for them. Separate 
marks also indicate the subdivisions of the 
Vaisnava sects. Thus, among the Pamanujas, 
the Vadakalai, or ‘northerners,’ make a simple 
white line between the eyes, curved like the letter 
U, to represent the sole of the right foot of Visnu, 
and a central red mark emblematical of Laksmi, 
while the Tenkalai, or ‘ southerners,’ have a more 
complicated device symbolical of both feet of the 
god, which are supposed to rest on the lotus. The 
complete Tenkalai symbol has the aj^pearance of a 
trident, the two outer prongs painted with white 
earth standing for Visnu’s two feet, the middle 
painted red for his consort Laksmi, and the white 
line over the nose representing the lotus. The 
sect marks of Madhvas and Vallabhas are the same 
as those of the Vadakalai, but the Madhvas, 
instead of a red line in the centre, have a black 
one made with charcoal taken from incense burned 
before an image of Visnu. Vaisnavas also brand 
their breasts, arms, and other parts of their bodies 
with stamps representing the two chief emblems 
of Visnu, the lotus and the conch shell. These 
instruments are made of copper, brass, or silver, 
and are heated to a temperature sufficient to singe 
the skin and leave a deep black mark on it. These 
brandings are done chiefly at holy places like 
Dwarka, Brindaban and iJdkL The 

fektas have no distinctive marks, using those of 
the Saivas.^ There are local variations in other 
parts of the country.^ 

7. The character of the ascetic orders. — Many 
members of these orders are men of high character, 
learned students of Indian theological literature, 
and, as gurus, or religious preceptors, exercise a 
healthy influence over their disciples. But the 
character of some sects is indifferent. 

‘Looked at with the light of common sense and unbiased 
judgment, the net result of their so-called reformations is that 
they let loose on society an army of able-bodied beggars, with 
the most preposterous claims on the charity and the reverence 
of the laity. Moral teaching of any kind seldom forms a part 
of the programmes of our prophets. They teach their followers 
to sing some songs which either tend to corrupt their morality, 
or to make them indifferent to work for the production of 
wealth. The most important part of the discipline enforced by 
our “ incarnations ” on their lay followers consists in requiring 
them to paint or brand their bodies in some particular manner, 
and to show every possible honour to their spiritual guides and 
to the begging mendicants. The monks and nuns of every sect 
are only so many licensed beggars.’ 8 

Literature. — The best general accounts of Hindu sects are 
those of H. H. Wilson, Select Works, L London, 1861, and 
Jogendra Nath (Bhattacharya), Hindu €a>8te8 and Sects, 
Calcutta, 1896. Much information will be found in older works, 
such as W. Ward, A View of the History, Literature, and 
Mythology of the Hindoos'^, 2 vols., Serampore, 1815-18, and 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies^, 
Oxford, 1906. Among modern works the following deserve 
mention : H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of 
the Punjab and N,W, Frontier Province, vols. ii. and iiL, 
Lahore, 1911-14 ; R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India, 4 vols., London, 1916 ; E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes of S. India, 7 vols., Madras, 1909 ; W. Crooke, 
The Tribes and Castes of the N,W. Provinces and Oudh, 4 vols., 
Calcutta, 1896 ; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
2 vols., do. 1891 ; BG, esp. ix. pt. i. [1901] ; F. S. Growse, 
Allahabad, 1883; J. C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, 
and Saints of India, London, 1903. The following reports of 
^e Census of India are valuable : Punjab : Census of^ India, 
1891, xix. ; Census of India, 1901, xviii. ; Census of India, 1911, 
xiv. 2 pts. ; Bengal : Census of India, 1901, vi. ; Census of 
India, 1911, v. 3 pts. ; Baroda : Census of India, 1901, xviii. ; 
Census of India, 1911, xvi. 2 pts, ; Central Provinces : Census 
of India, 1911, X. 8 pts. W. CrOOKE. 


1 Census of India, 1911, x. Central Provinces, pt. i. p. 79 f. 

2 See ib. v. Bengal, pt. i. p. 252 ff., with illustrations of the 
marks ; BG ix. pt. i. [1901] p. 534 ff. 

2 Jogendra Nath, p. 359. 
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SECTS (Jewish). — Since the reor^^anization of 
Judaism after the destruction of the Temple by 
the Eomans there has been little or no sectarianism, 
in so far as the monotheistic princii>le of Judaism 
is concerned. There have been groups which bear 
some of the marks of sects, but they deserve to be 
described rather as parties, which indeed have 
often been divided as regards very important con- 
cerns of the religious life. There is, however, no 
general term in Kabbinic Hebrew for * sect ’ corre- 
sponding bo the atpeoTLs of Josephus.^ Josephus 
treats the groups in Judsea less as political parties 
than as philosophical schools. In the new Hebrew 
the word kath (ng) denotes ‘class,' ‘hand,' and 
only rarely ‘ sect ' in the earlier literature. Simi- 
larly with' (n-n^g), which denotes ‘party* 
on the disruptive side, * just as haburah (nnun) 
denotes it on the side of ‘union.' In modern 
Hebrew the Biblical word miphlagah (nabsp) is 
often employed both in the wider sense of ‘party’ 
and in the more specific sense of ‘ sect.’ 

In ancient Palestine there co-existed a number 
of local cults, and North and South (Israel and 
Judah) were divided religiously as well as politi- 
cally. Within each division there were groups of 
devotees, such las Nazirites prophetic gilds, 

Kechabites ([g'.v.] whose existence as late as the 
12th cent, is recorded by Benjamin of Tudela), 
and even castes such as the Nethinim {q.v,). The 
resettlement after the Babylonian exile gave 
importance to the Samaritans {q,v.), afterwards 
divided into groups, among them the Dosibhoans. 
There may also liave been proselytes of incomplete 
degree, though here the difference was of the 
nature of variety in status and obligation rather 
than sectarian. 

With the later part of the Creek period the 
most famous parties, often described as sects, 
appear. The Hasidim played a conspicuous part 
on behalf of the Maccabtean rising,^ while the 
Hellenists to a certain extent went into opposition. 
Not that tliis opposition lacked complexity. 
For Freudenthal nas shown that there were 
‘orthodox’ among the Hellenists, while Philo as 
a Hellenist denounced some of the antinoraianism 
of his class. According to some authorities, the 
‘ fearers of God ’ mentioned in various late passages 
of the OT were Greeks who adopted monotheism. 
Others consider the title a synonym for ‘prose- 
lytes.’ The Pharisees and the Badducees {qq,v.) 
(of whom the Boethusians were a subdivision) then 
came into vigorous life. Whether there was a 
Zadokite sect (similar to the Samaritan or Saddu- 
csean Dositheans) at the early period is still a 
matter of controversy. Side by side with these 
were the Essenes {q.v.), who have their counterpart 
in Philo’s Therapeutee (mu.) and similar Egyptian 
groups, including the Abelites. The Pharisees, it 
18 generally held, should hardly be considered a 
sect, as they gradually absorbed a preponderant 
majority of the Jews. ‘During the Homan War 
there came into temporary being parties such as 
the Zealots (g^.u.) and Sicarii, which, however, 
were mainly political groups. 

With the birth of Christianity (which was 
regarded by the Romans as a sect of Judaism) we 
are met by the Judmo-Christian sect, known as 
Minim.* This term also ^plies to Gnostics (g'.u.), 
some of whom were pre-Christian. They are de- 
scribed under various titles—Naasseni, Elkesaites 
(y.u.), Cainites, Ophites (g'.u.), and so forth. The 
J udmo-Christians also assumed various designa- 
tions such as Nazarenes, Ebionites {qq,v.). ft is 
very doubtful whether we should regard the 
Epicureans * as a heretical sect. 

1 See urt Hbr»st (Jewish). » See art. HAsm4BAi«8, Hasidism. 

s See also art. Hbsbsy (JewMi). 

4 See art. ApostAsr (Jewish and Christian), 


With the 7th cent, arises the great Ifaraite( 5 y.u.) 
schism, which has some affinity with Sadduceeism. 
In Persia a sect of Tsavites fan offshoot of these 
were the Yudghanites) was a forerunner of 
^faraism. Within the ilglaraite body there were 
also many subdivisions. In contrast to the 
Igaraites the gi’eat bulk of traditional Jews are 
known as Rabhanites. There were also wide 
differences within the Rabhanites, especially from 
the 12th cent, onwards, as regards the pursuit of 
metaphysics ; the Maimonists and anti-Maimonisbs 
were respectively the friends and foes of this 
study, Avhich was so prominently advanced by 
Maimonides (g.u.). Then the development of the 
!l^ahbala {q.v.) led to the growth of various groups 
of mystics, the H^sidim of the 18th cent, being the 
most important. Earlier the great Messianic 
movement of Shahhathai Sebi^ had separative 
consequences, so that, even apart from the 
Frankists, one might almost speak of the Shahha- 
thaian sect (who are not to he confused with the 
Sabbatarians). The Shabhathaian movement has 
left permanent traces, for there are descendants of 
the adherents to Shahhathai in the Donmeh of 
Salonica. Similarly, the Chuetas of Majorca have 
left their modern offspring. These were the result 
of the work of the Inquisition, which led to various 
groups of Crypto- Jews, more particularly the Mar- 
anos, who conformed externally to the (Jhurch hut 
remained secretlj^ Jews, often with debased theo- 
logy, waiting for a favourable opportunity to throw 
off the mask. There had earlier been a similar 

henomenon of Crypto-Muhammadans. There have 

een groups, similar to the pre- Islamite Jewish 
communities in Arabia, which are ethnic rather 
than sectarian (as, e.g,^ the Chazars, the Krim- 
chaki of the Crimea, the Daggatuns of the Cau- 
casus, the Falashas of Abyssinia, “ and the Cochin 
Jews*). These are sometimes described in re- 
ligious terms. Thus in China the Jews were the 
Tiao Kiu Kiaou (‘the sect which extracts the 
smews’ [Gn 32**]), and the Bene-Israel {q>v,) of 
Bombay were called the Shanvar Teli (‘Saturday 
oil-pressers’) in allusion at once to their occupation 
and to their ritual. 

Within the Synagogue there grew up varieties 
of rite [minhag) as between Palestine and Baby- 
lonia, and these perpetuated themselves between 
the Westerns (AsliKenazirn) and Easteims (Se- 
phardim). These diflerences do not constitute 
sectarianism, and they co-exist (with many others) 
in the same communities. Similarly it is inappro- 
priate to describe the post-Mendelssolmian haska- 
laky or the modern liberal movements, as sectarian.'* 

Litbraturk.— W. Bacher, * Qirqisani, the Qaraite, and his 
Work on Jewish Sects/ JQB vii. [1894] 687-710 ; S. Schechter, 
documents of Jevtiah Sectarie^y 2 vols., Oambridg^e. 1910; 
artt. in JJ5 on the various sects named; H. Graetz, Hist. 
the Jews, Eng. tr., 6 vols., London, 1891-92 (see Index, 
American ed., 6 vols., Philadelphia, 1891-98, s.v. ‘Sects’); 
the historical vrorks of M. Jost, though superseded that of 
Graetz, are still of value. It is important to note the title of his 
work: Gesch. des Judenthmns und seiner Sehten, 8 vols., 
Leipzig, 1857-59, Some interesting sketches of iiiodern Jewish 
communities may be read in E. N. Adler, Jews in Many 
Lands, London, 1906. ABKAHAMS. 

SECTS (Russian).— I, BASK6L.--t, The terra 
and its signification. — The term Rask61 (‘separa- 
tion,’ ‘schism,’ ‘dissent’) is applied in Russia to 
those ecclesiastical groups and organized com- 
munities which took their rise in the 17th cent, 
in consequence of the liturgical reforms introduced 
into the Church of Moscow by the patriarch Nikon 
(1652-58), and which in part still maintain their 
separation from the Russian Orthodox State 
Church. These bodies are more correctly de* 

1 See art Mbssiahs (Pseudo-), vol. viii. p. 686 f. 

3 See art Aoaos. 

* See art. J«ws in Cochin (Malabar). 

4 Of. art lABmAii Judaism. 
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scribed as * the Ilask61 of the Old Ritual ’ ; they 
call themselves Old Ritualists or Old Believers 
{Staroohrjddtsij Btarovtri), claiming to be the 
true heirs of the Old Muscovite Church as it was 
before Nikon introduced his reforms. Since that 
Church, however, was the Orthodox Church 
{Fravosldvnaja Zerhovj), Old Ritualism really 
asserts— as against a State Church which has 
departed from the true faith — that it alone is the 
Orthodox Church, that in fact it is the Church, 
the true Catholic and Apostolic Communion, in 
relation to which all other ecclesiastical bodies 
are heretical. 

The rise of this powerful dissenting movement 
was due, as indicated above, to a liturgical reform. 
In the Eastern Church, however, and especially 
in the Russian Orthodox Church, the distinctive 
quality of religion consists in ritual,^ and no line 
of demarcation is drawn between ceremony and 
doctrine. Hence any attempt to alter the outward 
form of worship was to admit that the Church had 
erred, and could therefore no longer claim to be 
the infallible vehicle of divine salvation. Church 
and dissent were here at one. Previous changes 
had claimed to be simply a restoration of the 
original forms; and Nikon’s reform purported to 
be no more; it was merely more thorough-going 
and more extensive. Nikon himself shared the 
prevailing conviction that the true character of 
the Church found its sole warrant in the * orthodox ’ 
ritual. To ascribe to him a more liberal attitude 
towards the cultus is to show a complete misunder- 
standing of the matter at issue. To us the warring 
parties may seem to be fighting about trifling 
liturgical points; to themselves the very nature 
and standing of the Church were involved. It 
was this fact that made the conflict so bitter and 
ruthless; and thus it was no original divergence 
of opinion, but rather the long-continued strife, 
that at length generated unmistakable difierences 
in the character of the two parties — differences in 
their religious spirit, their temperament, and their 
mental tendencies. 

2 . Inadequate explanations. — The usual theory 
has been that the schism was due to the blind 
dependence upon tradition, the ignorance, and the 
fanaticism which, as was almost natural in a 
predominantly ritualistic communion of that age, 
characterized the Muscovite Church. Nikon’s 
reforms seemed akin to the work of the Illumina- 
tion, and were therefore suspect from the outset, 
so that resistance was certain. Such is the ex- 
planation given by most Russian writers on the 
subject, and it might indeed be called the ‘ official’ 
theory, i.e, the theory hitherto current among the 
authorities of both Church and State. It is never- 
theless quite inept. For one thing, it fails to 
explain liow the reforming party could have 
diverged so far from the principles of their Church 
as to propose the changes in question, and how, 
again, the resistance to the changes developed 
into a movement without parallel in Russia. The 
cardinal defect of the theory, however, is its failure 
to recognize the undoubtedly religious forces which 
lay at the root of the Raskol.^ Finally, the 
hypothesis of mere ignorance and fanaticism is 
confuted by the facts of history. In Russia 
historical investigation of the Raskol has all along 
been cramped and fettered by the obstructive 
attitude of the authorities, and the State Church 
was quite content with a view which saw in the 
movement a merely mischievous revolt against 
the Church and the justifiable changes introduced 
by its former patriarch. 

1 See art. Russian Church. 

2 It is in view of this religious factor that, in opposition, e.gr., 
to F. Kattenbusch (Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Confessions- 
ku7ide, Freiburg, 1892, i. 235), we regard the Baskdl as well 
worth the attention of Western learning. 


Russian scholars themselves felt that the theory 
was inadequate, and sought other explanations ; 
but, while they produced many interesting and 
ingenious hypotheses, they consistently under- 
valued the historical material and its investigation, 
and their work was stimulative rather than fruit- 
ful in positive results. Thus, for instance, Old 
Ritualism was capriciously brought into connexion 
with previous heretical movements in the Russian 
Church ; ^ or its political aspect was accentuated ; ® 
or the social factor in its rise was unduly empha- 
sized ; 3 or, finally, attempts were made, under the 
powerful advance of Russian nationalism from 
1870 onwards, to represent it as a product of the 
distinctively Russian spirit, i.e. of independent and 
genuinely native beliefs in the religious sphere.^ 

3 . The Russian Church prior to the Raskol. — 
In order to gain a proper understanding of the rise 
of Old Ritualism, we must glance at the history 
of the Russian Church before the 17th century. 

(а) AUiance with national sentiment. — Russia was evan- 
gelized from Byzantium, and for centuries’ the Russian Church 
was entirely under the Byzantine influence— organized by 
immigrant Greeks, governed by the Greek metropolitans of 
Kiev, and subject to the ecumenical patriarch, who nominated 
these metropolitans. As was inevitable, the influence and 
predominance of the Greeks declined and at last passed away. 
Their position in the Church was irreconcilable m particular 
with the rise of a strong native State, which made Moscow its 
capital. The Church itself succeeded in making a close alliance 
with the national movement, and its complete emancipation 
from the authority of Byzantium was only a matter of time. 
Nor could the princes of Moscow in common prudence leave 
the choice of the metropolitans in the hands of the patriarch 
of Constantinople, who frequently acted with an eye to his 
own advantage. Moreover, the political and ecclesiastical 
conditions of the Byzantine empire were not such as to evoke 
the respect of the Russians. Thus the Church of Moscow was 
in the way of becoming autocephalous— a natural process, but 
in this case complicated by the attempts then being made to 
unite the Greek Church with the Roman. 

(б) Growth of anti-Greek feeling.— Amon^ the members of 
the Reunion Council held at Florence in 1439 was Isidore, a 
Greek who had shortly before been elected metropolitan of 
Moscow. He was in favour of the union between Constantinople 
and Rome, and on his return to Moscow tried to carry it into 
effect there. Among the Russians, however, whom the Greeks 
had taught to regard the Roman Church as impiously heretical, 
the bare mention of union raised a perfect storm of indignation. 
Then Prince Vassilij of Moscow, himself apprehensive of the 
Florentine Union, appointed — only indeed after long hesitation— 
the first autocephalous metropolitan of Russia (Jonas, bishop 
of Riazan, 1448). Although the Florentine Union was, as 
regards Byzantium, barren of all practical result, it generated 
among the Muscovites the too-welcome conviction that the 
Greeks had become the betrayers of orthodoxy and had sold 
themselves to the Latins. This belief firmly held its ground in 
Moscow until the I7th century. The capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks and the fall of the Byzantine empire were re- 
garded as confirming it: God’s righteous judgments had 
fallen upon a faithless people. The belief served as a formula 
which at once explained the divergence, mainly liturgical, of 
the Greek Church from the Muscovite, and harmonized with 
the spirit of self-reliance now found in Moscow. All these 
circumstances conspired to develop an excessive ecclesiastical 
and national pride among the Muscovites, prompting them to 
look down upon the Greeks with scorn, and to regard them- 
selves as the only orthodox and God-pleasing people on earth, 
and, steeped in self-complacency and crude superstition, they 
sank deeper than ever in mere stagnation and torpidity. 

(c) The idea of *the third Rome.* — Belief in the Greek 
apostasy and the fall of the Byzantine empire served to create 
still another idea, the importance of which in Russian life can 
hardly be exaggerated— the idea of Moscow as ‘ the third Rome.’ 
Muscovy was now the only orthodox country in the world. 
The prince of Moscow was thus the legitimate successor of 
the Byzantine emperor. By God’s unchangeable decree the 
Roman emperor was still the defender of the orthodox imperial 
Church. But by reason of Rome’s unfaithfulness the headship 

1 P. Meljnikov, in W. Keljssijev, Record of the Accounts of 
the Raskdl brought to the Notice of the Government [Russ.], 
1860. 

2 A. Zhuravljdv, Complete and guaranteed Biformation 
regarding the ancient Strigolniki and the modem Raskdlniki 
[Russ.], Petrograd, 1794. 

3 A. Shtchapov, State and Raskdl [Russ.], 1862 (never com- 
pleted because of the author's banishment to Siberia); W. 
Andrejev, The Raskdl and its Significance in theJSistory of the 
Russian People [Russ ], Petrograd, 1870. 

4 0L,e.^., J. Jfisov, The Russian Dissenters, the Orthodox, 
and the Spiritual Christians, Petrograd, 1882 ; A. Prugavin, 
Raskdl and Sectarianism in the Life of the Russian People, 
Moscow, 1905, Old Ritualism in the latter Half of the l9th 
Century, do. 1904 [all Russ.]. 
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of God’s kingdom upon earth hnd passed over to * the second 
Rome/ Byzantium, and, it! turn, to the princes of Moscow. 
If ms these princes (and later the tsars) laid claim to the 
hegemony of the world. Nor was this merely the overweening 
belief of politicians and ecclesiastics ; it came to be a conviction 
of the whole people. It was largely fostered by an apocalyptic 
conception then prevalent in Russia, viz. that Moscow was not 
merely the third but the final Rome. Should Moscow fall away, 
as Borne and Byzantium had done, then the dread end of all 
things would be at hand ; Moscow was the Karexov of 1 Th 26, 
and its constancy and faithfulness protected the world against 
the irruption of the divine judgment. It was under the 
dominance of the idea of Moscow as the third Rome that 
Ivan IV. (the Terrible) adopted in 1547 the title of tsar ; and on 
the same ground was established the patriarchate of Moscow, 
since the orthodox emperor must by divine decree have at his 
side the imperial patriarch. It remains merely to emphasize 
the fact that this idea, besides enormously intensifying the 
national self-esteem, added powerfully also to the Church’s 
sense of its importance. It also greatly strengthened the 
impression that only by rigid adherence to perfect orthodoxy — 
i.e., in especial, absolute ritualistic purity— could the empire 
maintain its sovereign claims. Heresy of every kind, even the 
slightest liturgical departure from ‘ the faith of the fathers,’ 
was not only a blow at the Church, but also a menace to the 
supremacy of Moscow as the third Rome. 

(d) The demand for social improoement . — The accession of 
the second Romanov, the youthful Alexis (1645-76), saw the 
emergence of forces which gravitated towards a remodelling of 
the whole State, and the removal of the rigid barriers which 
hitherto had shut Moscow off from all non-Russian civilizxition. 
The appalling despotism of Ivan iv. (t 1584), the extinction of 
the Ruric dynasty, and the anarchy during the interregnum 
(1610-13) created a sense of dissatisfaction with existent forms 
of life and a feeling of insecurity. Projects for ameliorating 
the life of the people by culture and education had now the 
support of the court. 

(e) The rise of a pro-Greek attitude and the opposition to it.-— 
But what concerns us in this connexion is the fact that the 
tsar and his entourage completely changed their attitude 
towards the Greeks, the orthodoxy of whom they now once 
more admitted. Our knowledge of how this was brought 
about is naturally rather meagre; we simply find ourselves 
before the accomplished fact. From about 1648 a more con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the Greeks becomes clearly noticeable 
at court, and was in part due to certain Greek hierarchs then 
present in Moscow, notably Paesios, patriarch of Jerusalem. 
He and others believed that in supporting the philo-Greek 
influences at the court of Moscow they were working in the 
interest of their own country, and, in particular, furthering 
the project of using the Russians to deliver Constantinople 
from the Turks and to restore the Greek empire. PaSsios 
frankly announced this plan in his first interview with the 
tsar. He expressed the wish that God might assign to the tsar 
‘ the highly exalted throne of the great emperor Constantine, 
your ancestor,* and that the tsar might, ‘like a new Moses,’ 
liberate the faithful from the Turkish yoke. The tsar and his 
coun.‘<ellors could not but be impressed ; they resolved upon 
an alliance with Greece and Greek culture, and coupled with 
this the idea of the third Rome in the sense that the liberated 
and restored Byzantium should have the Muscovite tsar himself 
as its head. These designs were not without a certain grandeur. 
They might be made a powerful instrument in breaking down 
the popular prejudice against the Greeks. It was forgotten, i 
however, that, to the popular mind, the acknowledgment of I 
Greek orthodoxy could not but seem an abandonment of the 
idea of the third Rome, or even a lapse of Moscow into the 
heresy so fatal to the Greeks. ‘The third Rome,’ hitherto a 
religious conception, had now become a political one. 

(/) B, forts to win the clergy for the ^pro-Greek attitude . — ^If 
the cause was to succeed, it had to win the support of the 
Church, This was far from easy; for in the clergy was con- 
centrated all the racial and religious conceit of the Muscovites. 
Thus a group of priests who had gathered round the tsar’s 
confessor, the philo-Greek VonifAtjev, and who were earnestly 
bent upon social and religious betterment, were altogether un- 
aware of the philo-Greek aims of the court, and, as was sub- 
sequently seen, were simply steeped in the traditional prejudice 
against the Greeks. It was from this group that the later 
leaders of the Raskdl were drawn— its proto-popes (chief priests, 
proto-presbyters) Ivan Nerbnov, Avvakflm, and others — and to 
it belonged also the archimandrite (abbot) of the new Monastery 
of the Saviour in Moscow, Nikon, who (bom in 1605, of peasant 
parentage, at Veljeminovo in what is now the government of 
ISTishni NCvgorod) had risen by his undoubted ability and his 
vast energy to a position in which he had the tsar’s intimate 
friendship and confidence. Nikon, however, was won over by 
the pro-Greek party— a fateful event, for the tsar believed that 
he was precisely the man to carry out the plans of reform. 
Having been appointed in 1649 metropolitan of Novgorod, the 
leading diocese of Russia, he was in a manner designated as the 
successor of the incompetent patriarch Josiph, and the vigour 
and ability of his administration added to his prestige alike at 
court and throughout the Church. 

The tsar, however, could not yet prosecute his ends publicly, 
and mean while sought to prepare the way. His principal agent 
in the process is said to have been a Muscovite monk named 
ArsCni Suchilnov, a man of outstanding culture and of great 
influence in the Church. In the summer of 1049 this monk was 
sent to the East, accompanied by Msios (who was returning 
to Jerusalem), to form a final opinion regarefingthe Greek Church 


and to lay this before the tsar. On his return he banded to the 
tsar a written account of his discussion with the Greek divines 
at T^rgovite in Moldavia— s Grekami (‘Controversy 
with the Greeks’). IIis verdict was altogether adverse, coii- 
lirming the views generally prevalent in Moscow. Now, in 
thus employing Suchiinov, did the tsar and his intimates really 
desire to obtain an impartial judgment regarding the Greeks 
before launching their pro-Greek policy? If so, it is strange 
that Such^nov's verdict had no effect. What was the actual 
object of that mission? The only adequate answer is that the 
philo-Greek party hoped for a reversal of Suchanov’a views 
under the influence of the shrewd and capable Paesios. In 
that case they would be able to claim that a recognized 
authority of the Muscovite Church had now discerned the base- 
lessness of the prejudice against the Greeks, Doubtless the 
tsar and his advisers were bitterly disappointed, and, if 
Suchilnov did not fall into disfavour, it was owing to a circum- 
stance of interest to us at this point. In his DUcussion he had 
set forth the theory of the third Rome quite unambiguously, 
affirming that the authority of the empire bud been definitely 
transferred to Moscow, and that the patriarch of Moscow was 
now the chief bishop of the Church, The pro-Greek party, 
while not conceding Suchtlnov's reason for supporting that 
theory, viz. the apostasy of the Greeks, were not disjiosed to 
disown so forceful a champion of the supremacy of Moscow. 

4 . The real origin of the Rask 6 l. — Now the 
deeper cause of the Old Ritualistic movement was 
this change of attitude on the part of the leading 
political and ecclesiastical authorities towards the 
Greeks and the Greek Church, and their endeavour 
to apply their pro-Greek views in the work of 
reforming the (/hurch of Moscow. The reform 
roused the fanatical opposition of the conservative 
classes, who, believing that they were defending 
the orthodoxy of the Church as well as the stability 
of the throne, and desiring to save their metro- 
polis from the fate of Rome and Constantinople 
and avert the terrors of the Last Judgment, 

j resisted with such vehemence that a conflict* of un- 
paralleled passion and virulence was the result. 

5 . How the reform was carried out.— (a) Nikon^s 
methods . — On the death of Josiph (15th April, 
1652) Nikon was appointed patriarch, and was 
consecrated on 25ttx July; his promotion was 
approved even by those among the Old Ritualists 
who became his bitterest enemies. The pro-(xreek 
party at the court had thus gained their end ; the 
elected head of the Church of Moscow was ready 
to carry out their plans. Nikon set himself to the 
work with a will. He acted with unexampled 
brutality, trampling upon all opposition, and 
ignoring the religious feelings of the people. 

His ruthless methods cannot be explained wholly by his 
character, though he was certainly a man of harsh and rigid 
disposition, without patience, without the capacity of truly 
estimating his opponents. The deeper explanation of his 
actions is twofold : (1) in spite of his devotion to the cultus, he 
was not a man of tnily religious temperament ; (2) the reform 
was for him only a means of attaining certain ends of a politico- 
ecclesiastical character, his real object being to strengthen the 
authority of the patriarchate, even against the monarchy itself. 

Thus, when Nikon entered upon office, he 
exacted with the sanction of the tsar an oath of 
inviolable obedience from the boyai*s and the 
synods. The tsar would doubfclebs regard this as 
merely a preparatory step to the work of reform, 
but Nikon bad something more in view. The 

f reat aim of his administration was to liberate the 
ierareby of Moscow, which had hitherto been a 
passive instrument of the monarch, and to get the 
reins of power into its hands. In the patriarch, 
as set forth by Nikon, is concentrated a power not 
less than divine ; in him lies the source of all 
political and monarchical authority. Nikon ex- 
ploits the theory of the third Rome by regarding 
the patriarch of Moscow as having been proclaimed 
the supreme hierarch of Christendom ; and, if the 
tsar should become the recognized head of the 
world empire, what would be the position of the 
patriarch, the occupant of the sacred office from 
which were derived the jurisdiction, power, and 
authority of tsar and State alike ? 

{b) His ffuidinff principle. — Nikon wa.s no sooner 
installed in office than he began his revision and 
correction of the liturgical books. Bis guiding 
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principle was to substitute the Greek liturgical 
practice of the day wherever it differed from the 
Muscovite. In Moscow scholars had long been 
engaged with the variant and often inaccurate 
texts, but all attempts to construct a correct and 
uniform edition had been thwarted by the general 
lack of education and also by the prevailing belief 
that there was one original sacred text, which 
required only to be restored. This belief was 
associated with another, viz. that in the ritual 
there could be but one single ‘ true ’ form, which 
was likewise the original ; this had been given by 
God, and any departure from it impaired its sacred 
and sanctifying power, and might even obstruct 
the divine activity conjoined with it. ‘ It is the 
duty of all of us, as orthodox Christians’ — so 
writes a leader of the Ilask61, the relatively en- 
lightened deacon, Fe6dor — ‘ to die for a single A ’ 
(in the liturgical texts). As regards the question 
of different versions and various readings — natural 
in a liturgy so extensive and of so long a growth — 
the Muscovites scorned the very thought of a 
historical account of the liturgy : there could be 
but one form. By what means, then, was a 
uniform text to be secured ? By going back to the 
sacred original, said the Muscovites, quite un- 
aware that no such original existed. , Such views, 
of course, excluded the very possibility of emenda- 
tion ; all that could be done was to eject the more 
glaring blunders. 

Even so the cry of heresy was always ready to break out. 
Thus, at the beginning of the 16th cent., the Greek monk 
Maximos, a learned and noble-minded man, who had sought to 
rectify the formularies, was condemned b^ two synods (1525, 
1681), and spent 26 years in a Moscow prison. In 1651 ‘the 
Hundred Chapter Synod ’ (held at Stogl4v) ordered the priests 
to have the texts copied only from ‘ good ’ models, thus showing 
its own incapacity to deal with the prevailing confusion. The 
establishment of the first printing press m Moscow (1563) 
merely increased the disorder. Under the first of the Romanovs, 
Michail, the printing of the liturgical texts went assiduously 
forward, but only multiplied the variant editions. When 
Dionissi, abbot of the Trinity Monastery near Moscow and a 
cultured Greek scholar, constructed an emended text on the 
basis of the Greek form, he and his two assistants were 
convicted of heresy by a synod (Moscow, 1618), and imprisoned. 
!Etie texts brought out under the patriarchs Philar6t (1619-83), 
JToasaph i. (1684-40), and Josiph (1642-62) were by no means 
uniform, and did nothing to relieve the situation. 

Nikon’s emendation, on tlie other hand, had a 
prospect of success, since it followed a definite 
principle. But to the Muscovites the principle 
itself could not but be obnoxious. In face of this 
difficulty Nikon committed the blunder of giving 
an influential position in the work of revision to a 
Greek monk named Arsenics. 

This Ars6nio8 was proficient in the Slavic tongues, but other- 
wise an arrogant adventurer. He had been a pupil of the 
Propaganda in Rome, but had been reconciled ; had sub- 
sequently gone over to Islam and been reconciled again ; and 
then, on coming to Moscow to seek his fortune, had been 
thrown into prison. The work of revision was thus discredited 
from the outset. 

(c) His first proceedings. — Shortly after the 
beginning of the Easter fast of 1653 Nikon began 
the work of changing the ritual by issuing a decree 
substituting the Greek mode for the Muscovite in 
two rites, viz. the practice of bowing during a 
certain prayer (that, so called, of Ephraem Syrus) 
and the sign of the cross. In Moscow the sign of 
the cross was performed by two fingers of the right 
hand (representing the twofold nature of Christ), 
while in the Greek Church three fingers were used 
(representing the Trinity). In Moscow, moreover, 
the sign of the cross was in many cases the only 
act by which the uncared-for masses could manifest 
their religion and take part in worship ; it was 
regarded as sacrosanct and inviolable ; in its 
genuine form, as was said by a later Avriter among 
the Old Ritualists, was contained ‘ the whole secret 
of the faith.’ Nor need we wonder at this, when 
we learn that the synod of 1561 had decreed as 
follows : ‘ If any one does not bestow his blessing 


with two fingers, as Christ did (!), or does not make 
the sign of tlie cross [in the same way], let him be 
accursed.’ Thus Nikon’s innovation seemed to 
expose believers to the Church’s anathema ; the 
Church was being betrayed by her own patriarch ! 

(d) Clerical opposition . — Hostility broke out at 
once, and was so vehement as to compel Nikon 
temporarily to desist; and it was not till 1656, 
when he was at the height of his power, that he 
sought to enforce the change in the sign of the 
cross. The rising opposition, however, revealed 
the malcontents. It had its source in the Voni- 
fdtjev group referred to above. Vonif4tjev him- 
self, it is true, shared the pro-Greek sentiments of 
the patriarch, and remained silent ; but his friends 
raised a protest. Nikon did not hesitate to rid 
himself of these adversaries by degradation and 
the ban. N erdnov was excommunicated, Avvakdm 
was sent to Siberia ; the group was broken up ; 
Nikon had triumphed. But his ruthless policy 
was ill-advised, for these revered men, thus dis- 
persed throughout the country, carried the opposi- 
tion to the most remote places, and everywhere 
evoked fresh loyalty to the old rites. They now 
belonged to a class which in Russia has never 
failed to exercise a great influence — the class of 
‘ sufferers,’ those who bear injustice in silence. 

In face of the growing resistance Nikon found it 
advisable to convene synods to give countenance to 
his measures. The first of these was held at 
Moscow in March or April 1654, the tsar being 
present, and this was followed by a series ending 
with the Great Synod of 1666-67. At the synod of 
1654 the patriarch was supreme and despotic. In 
his inaugural address he summoned the assembly 
to make the * divine law ’ operative in the Church 
of Moscow, to restore that Church to its pristine 
glory, to cancel all the ‘innovations’ that now 
disfigured it, the ‘ innovations * specified being all 
of a liturgical character and of little or no signi- 
ficance. The main point, however, was the reform- 
ing principle, for which Nikon obtained the sanction 
of the synod. This was that the ‘ Greek and Old 
Slavonic’ books were to form the standard. In 
point of fact, however, it was only the Greek 
texts then in use in tlie Greek Church that Nikon 
had in his mind. The synod was a mere blind. 
The presence of the tsar, and his supporting vote, 
made opposition difficult. Pdvel, the revered 
bishop of Kolomna, who ventured very cautiously 
to express an opinion at variance with Nikon’s, 
was dismissed from office, and finally banished. 
Here again Nikon showed his imprudence, for he 
furnished the adherents of the old institutions with 
a martyr. 

(e) Popular opposition . — Opposition was not con- 
fined to the clergy. The course of events shortly 
after the synod of 1654 shows that a vague antagon- 
ism was stirring the masses, and that the soil was 
being prepared for the astonishingly rapid up- 
growth of the Raskdl. 

In the late summer and autumn of 1654 Moscow 
was stricken with plague. The tsar had taken the 
field against the Poles, and the court, including 
the patriarch (who was also vicegerent), had left 
the city. Now Nikon, immediately after his 
accession to office, had started a campaign against 
the so-called ‘ Frankish’ pictures of blie saints, i.e. 
such as were not Byzantine, but painted from 
Western models. These his agents searched out, 
and destroyed or di.sfigured. On 25th August au 
excited mob appeared in the Kremlin carrying 
icons that had been disfigured by Nikon’s orders : 
their fury was directed against him as the arch- 
iconoclast, and against the printing establishment 
where heresies were under his direction foisteti 
into the liturgical texts. It was on his a<u*ouni 
that God had .^ehjb :tl^^’pl4^ue^4 This disturbance 
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was quelled, but the trouble remained. The pat- 
riarch, however, simply seized the occasion to treat 
the opposition more harshly than ever, and, when 
the tsar and he returned to Moscow (Feb. 1655), he 
resolved to proceed more energetically upon his 
chosen path. 

if) JSihon^s further proceedings. — His co-ad jutor 
and adviser for some years after this was the 
patriarch Makarios of Antioch, a wily and time- 
serving Arab, who had come to Moscow that year 
for the purpose of raising funds. He devoted him- 
self entirely to Nikon’s will, covering the patriarch’s 
reforming measures with his own authority. He 
played cleverly, and for his own pocket effectively, 
the part of a zealot for orthodoxy. On Orthodoxy 
Sunday, 1655, he began his work by pronouncing, 
in conjunction with Nikon, the solemn curse of the 
Church upon the Frankish icons, and upon all who 
made them or tolerated them in their bouses. On 
the same day Nikon fiercely inveighed against the 
traditional Muscovite sign of the cross ; it was not 
* orthodox,’ the ‘ true ’ form of the sign being found 
among the Greeks ; and this was in turn solemnly 
confirmed by Makarios. 

Nikon then sought to sustain his proceedings by 
convening another synod (Moscow, March 1655). 
This assembly, apprehensive of his vengeance, 
agreed to all his proposals, though not without 
mutterings. Besides a number of trifling liturgi- 
cal changes, the synod was asked to endorse three 
measures of rather more importance : 

(1) The creed generally used in Moscow was to be purged of 
its non-* orthodox* additions, i.e. it was to be superseded 
by the Greek form ; i (2) the non-* orthodox * sign of the cross 
in practice in Moscow was to give place to the ‘ true ’ form, i.e. 
that used in the Greek Church ; (3) the hitherto operative rule 
of the Muscovite Church according to which members of 
another communion, already baptized by sprinkling, could join 
the Eussian Orthodox Church only by rebaptism was to be 
abrogated, and thus, as against the view prevailing in Moscow 
and explicitly confirmed by the patriarch Philaret, viz. that 
only a baptism by triple immersion was * Christian,* baptism by 
sprinkling was not to be recognized. 

These decisions of the synod could only 
strengthen the impression that the Church of 
Moscow had broken with her past and her tradi- 
tions, and yielded herself wholly to the Greeks. 
Had not the head of the Church openly declared in 
the synod : * I am a Bussian, and the son of a 
Russian, hut in faith and conviction I am a Greek ’ ? 

Immediately after the synod of 1654 Nikon had 
applied to the ecumenical patriarch Pa^sios for 
advice, but he did not wait for a reply, although 
he speaks of the answer as having been laid before 
the synod of 1655, and as containing a distinct 
approval of his proceedings. In point of fact, 
PaSsios warned Nikon against precipitation, and 
enunciated a principle not understood in Moscow, 
viz. that ritual dillerences need not involve diver- 

f ence in belief, and that variations in the liturgy 
id not as such imply heresy. Nikon simply 
ignored this, and at once published the resolutions 
of the synod of 1655, as well as the revised form of 
the liturgy. Tlie printing was hurriedly done and 
corrections had to he made, so that tne various 
issues differed from one another, and the existing 
confusion was made worse. 

While Makarios of Antioch remained in Moscow, 
he was Nikon’s preceptor in the details of the 
Greek liturgical practice, and the forms of the 
latter were forthwith forced upon the Church of 
Moscow. As regards the sign of the cross, how- 
ever, Nikon felt that the resolutions of a synod 
were not enough. Hence at the festival of St. 
Melatios (12th Feb. 1656), in the presence of a 
large congregation, including the tsar and the 

I Apart from some insignificant features, the main point here 
was that, whereas the Mxiscovite form of the Mcseno-Oonstan- 
tinopoJitan creed contained the words, ‘And !n the Lord the 
Molv Ghost, the true and the life-giving,* the text of the Greek 
Church omitted the adjective * true/ 


court, he denounced the two-finger form as indi- 
cative of the Armenian heresy. 

The sting of this statement lay in the fact that the Armenians 
were regarded in Moscow as heretics of a peculiarly obnoxious 
type. The Kirillova Kniga (‘ Book of Oyril ’), a work highly 
esteemed, denied that they were Christians at all ; they did not 
observe the Lord’s Supper ; intercourse with them polluted the 
Orthodox. Should a Christian pass an Armenian church while 
service is going on, he must stop his ears to the diabolic 
strains ; if an Armenian enters an Orthodox church during the 
liturgy, the service must at once be broken off ; and so forth. 

On Orthodoxy Sunday, 1656, Nikon once more 
had the curse applied by Makarios to the hitherto 
prevailing form, subsequently confirming it in a 
document signed by tne Antiochene and other 
three Eastern prelates. Finally, he secured the 
ratification of all his liturgical changes at a synod 
of Bussian bishops in Moscow (2§^rd April-2nd 
June 1656), which in particular condemned the 
Muscovite form as a 'Nestorian heresy.’ All his 
modifications were then inserted in the new edition 
of the liturgical texts (1656-58), all the forms 
obtaining hitherto being suppressed. 

other changes regarded as peculiarly repugnant were : (1) the 
substitution of *Iijcro9s for Issds ; (2) the alteration of the form 
of the Gross ; (3) the use of five hosts (prosphoraa) instead of seven 
in the Mass. Most of the changes are so slight that nothing 
but intense hatred of the reform generally could have magnified 
them into questions of faith. But, as Nikon’s principle itself 
was mere apostasy, even the change of a letter was a mark of 
wickedness. 

{a) Nikorfs fal\ and the enforcement of the 
reform hy the tsar . — Thus in a short time Nikon 
had ejffected his reform, and above all had prepared 
for further advance by recognizing the Greek 
Church as the sole Orthodox norm. We hear little 
regarding the success of the process. The higher 
clergy, and doubtless many of the lower, acquiesced. 
The external nature of the reform, however, was 
such as to prevent its winning the masses. Besolu- 
tions, decrees, and new editions were of no avail 
there. What the people saw was simply that one 
ritual had been superseded by another; the new 
one was called * true ’ ; the old ‘ heretical.’ Beligi- 
ous inertia together with custom would, it was 
believed, bring about the acceptance of the reforms. 
And, even if a smouldering excitement and dis- 
satisfaction existed among the people, legal 
measures would keep them in check. Moreover, 
an event took place which strengthened the popu- 
lar hope that the reform was a mere passing phase 
of things: Nikon, already at variance wit a the 
tsar, demitted office in July 1658, and left Moscow 
for a convent. The Church remained without a 
head till 1667. For over eight years an ever more 
embittered struggle was carried on between tlie tsar 
and Nikon as to the relations between the power of 
State and Church — till, in fact, Nikon was finally 
condemned (12th Dec. 1666) by the great synod of 
Moscow presided over by Paesios of Alexandria and 
Makarios. During that prolonged conflict the 
adherents of the old system still hoped that the 
change would he reversed. The tsar was mean- 
while de facto head of the Church ; was it not 
incumbent upon him to overthrow the work of the 
most dangerous enemy of his own purposes and the 
Muscovite State? It was a vain hope; the tsar 
might disagree vdth the methods of the reform, 
but the reform itself was his own policy. The 
whole situation becomes obscure : the reforms were 
not repealed, nor were they enforced; the tsar 
appeared to make friendly overtures to the opposi- 
tion, the enemies of Nikon; he recalled Avvakiim 
from Siberia, and treated him with ostentatious 
kindness. It was only in the closing years of the 
struggle that the tsar, now determined to crush 
Nikon by means of the Greek hierarchs, once more 
resorted to stem measures. In 1664 the leaders of 
the opposition, including Avvakfim, were im- 
prisonea, some of them suffering bodily disfigure- 
ment. At length Alexis summoned an assembly 
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of Kussian ecclesiastics (Moscow, 1666), which 
solemnly reconfirmed Ni'kon’s reform. He called 
upon it to^ recognize (1) the orthodoxy of the 
Greek patriarchs, (2) the orthodoxy of the Greek 
liturgical books, and (3) the decisions of the all- 
important synod of 1654. The synod also cited the 
opponents of the reform, and condemned those 
who would not submit, Avvakiim among them. 
Finally, in 1667, Nikon’s reform and the foregoing 
resolutions were ratified by a synod presided over 
by the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, and, 
towards its close, by the recently elected patri- 
arch of Moscow, Joasaph ; here too the Church’s 
curse was pronounced against the adherents of the 
old ritual. 

6. The religious character of the opposition. — 
That the reaction against the reform was not more 
theological in character, but became a popular 
movement, and one vehemently hostile to the State 
Church, is explained by the peculiarly ritualistic 
bent of Orthodox Russian piety. Here the liturgy 
is not so much the expression and vehicle of divine 
wisdom — an aspect which is more prominent in the 
Greek Orthodox type of religion, and which to 
some extent mitigates the detrimental results of 
mere ceremonialism ; in the Muscovite communion 
the^ liturgy, even in its minutest details, is a 
divine operation, a divinely revealed medium of 
intercourse with the sanctifying power of God.^ 
Thus the Muscovites felt that Nikon’s subversion 
of holy tradition in some sense maimed the activity 
of God, even as it debarred the faithful from access 
to Him. Again and again was heard the bitter 
outcry that Nikon had brought perdition upon all 
the Russian saints who had been * saved’ by the 
older rites. Accordingly, we cannot but admit 
that the resistance to the reform sprang from 
forces genuinely religious in character. The ad- 
herents of the old tradition believed that they 
were defending the Church as the infallible agent 
of salvation, and fighting for that assurance of their 
salvation which the Church guaranteed. Their 
conception of salvation, their ideas of religion in 
general, were, no doubt, stunted and defective ; 
but a Church has ever the sects which befit it ; 
they are bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh. The 
perversion of the religious spirit among the Russian 
people comes out but too clearly in the Raskdl, but 
the guilt of that perversion lies with the Church 
itself. 

Again, it is these genuinely religious forces in 
the Raskdl that enable us to understand the 
intrepid loyalty with which its partisans, in spite 
of^ the most inhuman treatment, clung to their 
faith. Similarly, we come to understand how the 
writings of the earlier Old Ritualists, notwith- 
standing their occasional absurdities and their 
blind fanaticism, show more of the spirit of true 
religion than is found among the reformers. As 
things were, that fidelity to the old was a more 
distinct indication of a living religion than was the 
facile acceptance of the new. 

7. AvvakiSm as champion of the opposition. — 
In spite of all these things, the reform might still 
have proved successful ; the masses might have 
become habituated to the changes. To the per- 
sonality of Avvakiim alone, the present writer 
believes, was due the fact that Old Ritualism did 
not collapse, but increased in power. A man of 
extraordinary energy and resolution, he was inde- 
fatigable in the defence of the * old faith.’ His 
life was a series of afflictions heroically borne — 
banishment, hunger, ill-usage, the suffering and 
death of his followers — till at last he died a martyr 

1 Once, when an attempt was made to make some paltry 
liturgical change in the Solovietski monastery (which refused to 
accept Nikon’s reform until 1676, after a siege of eight years), 
the monks cried out in their despair, ‘ Woe 1 they are taking 
away our Christ.* 
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at the stake in 1681. But what made him the 
most outstanding figure in the Rask61 was the 
conviction that he was not merely^ a servant of 
God, but also a prophet — one who in visions and 
ecstasies received the counsel of God — or rather a 
divinely commissioned messenger possessing ab- 
solute authority over his adherents.^ This convic- 
tion enabled him to invest Old Ritualism with a 
vitality that defied persecution. Ultimately the 
process of events brought about so wide a sever- 
ance between the mother Church and the Raskbl 
that all attempts at reunion have proved futile. 

8. Old Ritualism as a sect, and its disruption 
into denominations. — The resolution of the synod 
of 1667 greatly widened the cleavage between 
Church and Raskbl by its enactment of excom- 
munication and coercive measures against the 
latter. In the eyes of the Old Ritualists, the 
Church had now renounced God, and had become 
‘the woman drunken with the blood of the saints.’ 
At first the State was regarded as less culpable ; 
it had been seduced by the Church. But the 
latter attitude Avas soon abandoned in face of per- 
secution. A decree of the regent S6fja in 1685 
ordered the ‘stiff-necked’ sectarians, after three 
warnings, to be burnt, and those who did not 
denounce them to be knoiited ; those who recanted 
were set free if they found a sponsor. The cruel 
penalties inflicted by the patriarch Jaldm (1674- 
90) fomented the fanaticism of the Old Ritualists 
to madness, and hundreds and even thousands, 
believing that the end of the world was imminent, 
sought death by burning or starvation. Some fled 
to the forests and desert places ; others betook 
themselves to Poland, Sweden, Austria, Prussia, 
or even Turkey. Those who remained sought to 
form themselves into an organized community. 
But, as none of the Russian bishops had joined 
the Raskdl, a hierarchic order was impossible ; 
and without that, again, a Church was impossible. 
Without an episcopate and a priesthood how could 
an excommunicated multitude become a Church ? 
The priests of the ‘old ordination’ began to die 
out, and could not be replaced without bishops. 
The early leaders of the Raskdl had tried to 
grapple with the difficulty, but without success. 
Avvakiim was disposed to recognize priests who 
had been ordained subsequently to the reform, but 
had renounced their errors, while Feddor, his 
companion in suffering (and eventually his fellow- 
martyr), absolutely rejected the ordination of the 
State Church — certainly the more consistent view. 
The question led at length to the division of the 
Old Ritualists into two large and mutually hostile 

g roups, the Bezpopdvtsi (‘priestless’) and the 
opdvtsi (‘priestly ’). 

{a) Bezpojp6vtsi, — The Old Ritualists who 
gathered together in the district of Pomdrje, in 
the government of Oldnez— a region hitherto 
sparsely populated and almost churchless — solved 
the problem of the priesthood by reducing the 
number of the sacraments to two, baptism and con- 
fession, which could be dispensed by laymen, the 
Mass, etc., being simply omitted in their priestless 
service. Their example was largely followed by 
the Raskdl throughout the empire. It was theo- 
retically vindicated as a provisional policy (c. 1700) 
in a work still highly esteemed by the sect, viz. 
Fomdrshije OtwUi (‘Answers from Pomdrje’), 
Avhich divided the sacraments into (1) those indis- 
pensable for salvation — baptism, confession, and 
communion, and (2) the useful — ^unction with the 
myron, the ‘oil of prayer,’ marriage, and ordina- 
1 This conviction may be illustrated by a vision in which 
heaven and earth and all created things appeared as having 
been enclosed in his body by God. In an account of this sent 
to the tsar (1669) he says : ‘ Seest thou, Autocrat, thou . . . 
dost govern the Russian land, but to me the Son of God - . . 
has subjected heaven and earth?* 
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fcion; and communion might he replaced hy the 
desire for it (‘ spiritual communion’). This again 
was brought into logical connexion with the doc- 
trine that the kingdom of Antichrist was at hand. 
The priesthood, originally a gift of God’s grace, 
had been destroyed by Antichrist, as was to be 
expected in the tribulation of the last days. Here, 
be it noted, Antichrist was not a person, but the 
age that began with Nikon’s reform ; Church and 
State ’•'’’ere the organs thereof. This attitude of the 
Bezpopdvtsi to the ruling powers was aggravated 
by tlie reforms of Peter i. Believers fled from an 
unclean world ; and those who left the Church for 
the Raskdlwere baptized as heathen. As might 
be expected, dissensions arose, and fresh disrup- 
tions. These were due mainly to two (questions : 
marriage and the relation to the State. As there 
were no priests, believers had to accept celibacy as 
a binding law ; as a matter of fact, it was adopted 
as a principle, and communities were organized on 
the monastic model. In practice, however, some 
sought to retain marriage, while theoretical celi- 
bates sometimes gave themselves to the worst 
immoralities. Then the demand of the State for 
a recognition of its authority (especially by prayer 
for the tsar), the impracticability of complete isola- 
tion, and the compromises resulting from business 
relations, tax-paymg, military service, etc., created 
new difficulties. 

The more important sub-sects of the Bezpopdvtsi are as follows : 

(1) The Pomoithi (from PomOrje; see above), organized 
towards the end of the 17th century. Among their character- 
istics were the monastic pattern of their communities, rejection 
of marriage and of prayer for the tsar, as also the readiness of 
their members to flic by burning themselves. The body became 
wealthy ; it provided teachers for other Old Ritualistic jeroupa, 
and in fact came to be a kind of centre for the entire priestlesa 
section. In process of time it became less rigid : prayer for the 
tsar—under compulsion, it is true— was countenanced by some, 
marriages originally contracted in the State Church, as well as 
irregular unions, were tolerated, and a community which arose 
in Moscow at the end of the ISth cent, actually permitted 
regular marriage. These are the Britchniki (‘ having marriage *), 
or novo-(‘ newbPorahrtsi. 

(2) The Feodoss^jentsi, so named from their founder Feoddsai 
■Wassdjev, originally one of the Pomhrtsi (t 1771), who insti- 
tuted imlependent communities in W. Rusaia. Originally allied 
with the Pombrtsi, they broke away in a controversy regarding 
the form of the inscription upon the cross. The questions of 
prayer for the tsar and marriage widened the gulf, the Feo- 
dossSjevtsi maintaining the original strictness of the Pom<irtsi 
themselves. In 1762 a synod declared the absolute necessity of 
celibacy. This denomination found its most powerful sup;^rt 
in the establishment in 1771 of the Preobrazh^nsk Institution 
in Moscow, its leader hero being the uneducated but shrewd 
Iljd Kovylin, under whose almost unlimited authority It rapidly 
increased in wealth and influence, while it adhered to a most 
rigid rule of celibacy (married people were admitted to baptism 
only after divorce). The serious spread of immorality led 
Kovylin, by his insistence on the merits of penitence, virtually 
to exonerate it. After his death a kind of tolerance was 
granted to loose unions, but the persons concerned remained 
fonnally outside the community, and were absolved only on 
their deathbed. This question of marriage is still a fruitful 
source of dissension and disruption in the gioup. 

(8) The PhitipovtH^ founded in the first naif of the 18th cent, 
by a certain Philip, who had been expelled on personal grounds 
worn the Pomdrtsi. Its distinctive tenets are somewhat ob- 
scure *, but it rejeote marriage and prayer for the tear. When 
in 1748 a military expedition was sent to the settlement, Philip 
and his adherents burned themselves, with the result, however, 
that the sect Increased. It is characterized by fanatical and 
<fivMve tendencies. 

(4) The StranniH (* wanderers 0 or Biguni (‘ runners *), 
founded not later than the latter half of the 18th cent, by a 
certain Jevfllmi, are the extremists of the Raskbl, rejecting all 
compromise with Antichrist. The members must pay no taxes, 
must not deny their nonconformity or let their names appear 
in the Government list of the l^kdlniki, must receive no 
oflfldal papers, must (in one group) possess no money, and have 
no inteiwurse with members of me State. Jcvfimi, for his 
salvation’s sake, adopted rebaptism, and baptized his follower, 
thereby devoting them to a life of wandering and homelessness. 
While the other BezpopdvM find Antichrist in a period of 
histo^, the Strinniki see it embodied in the succession of tsars 
from Peter i. State and Church are in its power ; the Church 
is Satan’s prophet. Disputes arose after the founder’s death in 
1792, ending with the triumph of a more tolerant party, and 
leading to the recognition of two classes of members, viz. 
those who keep the whole law and are under obligation to 
wander without rest, and (ii) those * who have discerned Christ- 
ian doctrine ’ without practising it. The latter have homes 


and property, must be hospitable to ‘ wanderers,’ and are not 
baptized till shortly before death, when, by being removed to 
some place associated with wanderers, they formally adopt the 
more extreme law. The Stranniki likewise have split up into 
sub-sects. 

(6) The NStovtsi (‘deniers’), or Spdssovo sogldssije (‘com- 
munity of the Redeemer’), probably arose about 1700. They 
deny that the laity can take the priest’s place in all cases. They 
have no worship, no sacraments ; the Church, they believe, has 
forfeited God’s grace. Still, they permit baptism and marriage 
in the State Church, though they do not regard this perform- 
ance of the two sacraments as orthodox, and seek to make good 
all defects by the prayer, ‘ May God let his grace be effective I’ 

The fanaticism and ignorance of the Bezpopdvtsi have given 
rise to numerous less important denominations, many of them 
doomed to a brief existence. 

(b) Popdvtsi , — This section of the Rask6i differs 
from the Bezpop6vtsi in regarding- a priesthood as 
essential to the existence of a Church, and from 
this all other differences resuIt.^ When the priests 
ordained prior to the reform died out, others who 
joined the sect were admitted on renouncing their 
errors. This necessarily led to modifications of 
the doctrine of Antichrist, who was here believed 
to be an actual personage of the final age. More- 
over, as such priests could be recognized only in 
virtue of their baptism (in the State Church), re- 
baptism was not universally required in the case 
of ordinary members who passed from the State 
Church to the sect. The Popdvtsi are accordingly 
less rigid in their renunciation of the State, though 
they hate it no less intensely. 

The priests who deserted the State Church for 
the Baskdl did so secretly and as runaways, and 
hence the Popdvtsi are also called B^glopopdvtsi, 
i.e, the Popdvtsi who are served by fugitive 
priests. Many of these priests made the change 
not from conviction but from motives of material 
gain, and there was among them a large disreput- 
able element. Such men could have no good in- 
fluence upon their flocks, and, though retained 
as instruments, were often despised and merely 
tolerated — a circumstance which led to an even 
more formal conception of religious worship and 
to the transference of directive control to the 
laity. 

Flourishing centres of the sect, with churches 
and monasteries, were established in the following 
localities : (1) the island of Werka, government of 
Mogiljdv (broken up in 1733 ; rebuilt, then finally 
destroyed under Catherine IL); (2) Staroddbje, 
gov. (jhernigov j (3) the Bon district ; (4) the 
river Irgiz, gov. Saratov; (5) the liogdz Institu- 
tion in Moscow (the present headquarters of the 
Popdvtsi). The position of the sect, nevertheless, 
remained insecure, depending as it did on the 
attitude of the Government, which was sometimes 
tolerant (as under Catherine ii. and Alexander i.), 
sometimes repressive (as under Nicholas I. and 
Alexander III.). Moreover, doubts arose as to 
whether a Church could exist without bishops, and 
the unworthy element in the priesthood created 
scandals. These things, together with the diffi- 
culty of obtaining accessions to the priesthood 
during persecution, suggested the idea of an in- 
dependent hierarchy, and in the 18th cent, many 
unsuccessful attempts were made to secure a 
bishop from the ISastem Church. 

The situation became critical from c. 1825. By 
an enactment the sect was permitted to retain 
priests who had joined it prior to 1826, but later 
accessions were heavily penalized, and, though 
clandestine additions could not be altogether 
prevented, utter collapse seemed imminent. The 
arrogance, greed, and ill-behaviour of the dwind- 
ling group of priests added gravely to the diffi- 
culties. Then in 1838 a synod assembled at 
Moscow resolved to take energetic steps towards 
instituting an Old Eitualist hierarchy ; and, after 
long delays, this design was eventually realized 
in 1844, largely through the instrumentality of 
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the devoted Pjotr Velikodv6rski (Pi.vel). Ambro- 
sios, metropolitan of Bosnia, a Greek by birth, 
then living poverty-stricken in Constantinople, 
resolved to ^oin the sect. In apprehension of 
Russian espionage, he left Constantinople secretly, 
and under Austrian protection became the first 
Old Ritualist bishop in the monastery of B^lo- 
knniza in the Bukovina. The Russian Govern- 
ment took fright, and their machinations led in 
1848 to his being banished to Zill, where he died 
in 1863. Meanwhile, however, he had ordained 
several bishops for the Russian hierarchy, while 
his successor Kirill did the same for Old Ritualists 
in Turkey and Rumania, and in 1849 sent to 
Russia its first Old Ritualist bishop, Sofrdni of 
Simbirsk, who secretly ordained others. The new 
hierarchy, however, was not too well received in 
Russia; some of the imported priests as well as 
of the laity saw in it a menace to their respective 
positions ; its legitimacy was loudly questioned, 
while certain of the bishops themselves gave 
ofienoe by their avarice and ambition. 

What lay at the root of all the trouble, however, 
was the fact that many of the Pop6vtsi had come 
to be influenced by ideasprevalent among the Bezpo- 
pdvtsi, and with a view to settling all perplexities 
a council of bishops sent out in 1862 a ‘circular 
letter,’ which had been composed by Ilarion 
Kabdnov (‘Xenos’). This pastoral, rejecting the 
doctrine that the State Church is ruled by Anti- 
christ, expressly acknowledges the competency of 
its priests, and asserts that it serves the same God 
as the Raskdl (denied by certain of the Bezpopdvtsi 
on the ground that had been substituted 

for ‘ Issus ’) ; the real sin of the Church was its 
having excommunicated the Old Ritualists in 
1667, and its ‘ new doctrines.’ In thus recognizing 
the Church, the Popdvtsi were of course seeking 
to vindicate the legitimacy of their new hierarchy. 
The result, however, was further dissension, and 
eventually a division into Okriizhniki (‘ adherents 
of the circular’) and Neokriizhniki (its opponents). 
The latter have now sunk into insignificance. The 
Okriizhniki, on the other hand, have an organized 
hierarchy throughout Russia ; its head is the arch- 
bishop of Moscow, and it has bishops in most of 
the great cities. The metropolitan of Bdlokriniza 
has only an honorary primacy, and it has been 
proposed to make the archbishop of Moscow a 
metropolitan. The Church of the Popdvtsi has 
thus become a counterpart of the State Church, 
and claims to be the genuine National Church. 
It has a vigorous communal life, which it directs 
by means of schools and a press, and its leading 
circles are in part open to progressive thought. 

A small group of the Popdvtsi has never recog- 
nized the new hierarchy ; it retains the name of 
B^glopopdvtsi (see above). Another insignificant 
section, the Jedinovdrtsi (‘of one faith’), made an 
alliance with tlie State Church in 1800, and had 
the ‘ old rites ’ conceded to them. Being scattered 
over the country, and having no hierarchy of their 
own — as, indeed, by their acceptance of the canoni- 
cal regulations they cannot have, since one diocese 
cannot have two bishops — they have no real 
standing. Some sense of alienation between the 
members of the ‘ sect ’ and the Church is but 
natural in view of their divergent history. 

Thus the Russian State (Dhurch has found its 
position challenged by a multitude of sects, some 
of tliem strong and well-organized. It certainly 
conducted a ‘ mission ’ to them, but on spiritual 
lines it has always shown an amazing incapacity. 
Down to 1905, when freedom of conscience was 
conceded to all, its great instrument was State 
coercion ; and even since it has striven by legisla- 
tion or local pressure to limit that freedom as far 
as possible. How the abolition of the State 


Church, and the ruin and misery of the whole 
country, brought about by the revolution of 1917 
will react upon the whole religious situation it is 
impossible to predict. 

Literatuee.— -T he following are some of the more important 
Russian works dealing with the Eask61: Platdn (P. G. 
Levshin), Short Mist, of the Rushan Churchy 1805, ii. ; 
D. Op6tski, The Causes of ths Rise of Raskdl in the Russian 
Churchy St. Petersburg, 1861 ; S. Solovidv, Hist, of Russia, 
Moscow, 1870 ; Philaret (Gumilevskij), Sist, of the Russian 
Church^, St. Petersburg, 1895 ; A. Shchapov, The Russian 
Schism of Old Ritualism, 1869 ; Makari (Bulgakov), Hist, of 
the Russian Rashdl^, St. Petersburg, 1889, Hist, of the Russian 
Church, do. 1910, xii. ; N. Ssubbdtin, in his periodical 
Brdtskoje Sldvo (‘The Fraternal Word’) and Materials for the 
History of Raskdl, 9 vols. (a work of the utmost value in the 
scientific study of Rask61) ; N. Ivanovski, Manual of the Hist, 
of, and the Polemic against, the Old Ritual Raskdl, 2 vols., 
Kazan, 1905 ; E. Golubinski, Our Controversy with the Old 
Ritualists, Moscow, 1905 ff. 

Non - Russian writers, as A. Leroy-Beaulieu, P, Strahl, 
L. Boissard, and F. Kattenbusch, merely reproduce the views 
prevalent among Russian historiographers, and independent and 
scientifically developed conclusions are not to be looked for 
in their works. 

Works (in Russian) which, while sometimes differing in 
details, deal with Old Ritualism on strictly scientific lines, and 
in particular recognize the philo-Greek movement as a powerful 
factor in the rise of the Raskdl, are : N. Kaptenev, The Nature 
of the Relations between Russia and the Orthodox Orient in the 
16ih and 17th Centuries'^, Moscow, 1914, The Patriarch Nikon 
and his Opponents in the Emendation of Church Rites^, do. 
1913, The Patriarch Nikon and Czar Alexis Michailovich, 
2 vols., Sergiev Posad, 1909-12; E. Golubinski, op, czt. ; 
P. Miljukdv, Sketches from the Hist, of Russian Civilization, 
ii.5, St. Petersburg, 1916; W. Kluch^vski, A Course of Russian 
History, iii.3, Moscow, 1916. 

A. Baron ton Stromberg. 

II. Other sects, — The sects which diverge from 
the Orthodox Church of Russia not merely in 
ritual but also in doctrine are gradually becoming 
more and more distinct from Rask61 in its various 
denominations. They may be classified thus : [a) 
native sects: (i.) secret, including (1) the Khlysti, 
or Men of God, and (2) the Skoptsi ; (ii.) public, 
including (3) the Doukhobors, and (4) the Molo- 
kani ; (&) sects based upon foreign influences, the 
most important being (5) the Judaizers and (6) the 
Stundists. 

1. Khlysti.— See art. Men of God, vol. viii. 
pp. 544-546. 

2. Skoptsi. — The earliest known Skoptsi {sJcopets, 
‘ eunuch ’), 34 in number, were discovped in 1772 
in villages around Orjbl, in the districts of Belev 
and Alexin belonging to the government of Tula, 
and in the district of Kosjdlsk in the government 
of Kaluga ; other 27 persons, though known to be 
castrated, evaded legal detection. All of them 
were Khlysti, led hy the female teacher Akulfna 
Ivdnovna. The claim of having originated the 
practice of castration was made ^ by Andr6 Ivanov 
Blochin, a runaway peasant thirty years of age 
and a professional beggar, who belonged to 
Brdsovo in the district of Sevsk (Orjdl). Having 
joined the Khlysti in 1769, he had mutilated him- 
self because he found it difficult to fulfil the 
leading rule of that sect, viz. absolute sexual 
abstinence ; and along with an assistant whom he 
had castrated— the untraced Kondrdti Triphonov, 
or Nikiphorov, of Stolbishche, a village nearBrdsovo 
— he had in the course of four years won over the 
60 others referred to above. The Khlystic female 
teacher already named and the Moscow ‘ Christ ’ 
whom she followed had not opposed this new 
propaganda, and in point of fact their own helpers 
had submitted to the rite. Blochin was knouted 
in Bogdanovka, where he was then resident, and 
sent to Nerchinsk in Siberia ; his dupes, with the 
exception of two, were released. 

In 1775, however, another Skoptsi community 
was discovered in a district far removed from the 
localities of the earlier movement, viz. in the 
village of Sosnovka (government of Tambov). A 

easant named Kondrdti, who styled himself ‘ the 

ermit of Kiev,’ and his henchman Alexdndr 
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Shilov were singled ont as its founders, and were 
banished ; the two had already been at work in 
the districts of Tula and Alexin in the government 
of Tula, and, as regards Aidxin, in the very place 
where castrati had been discovered in the prose- 
cution in 1772, viz. Luginin’s linen factory in 
Aleshnja. Most Russian scholars identify this 
Kondr^ti with that earliest assistant of Blochin 
who had evaded capture in the former prosecution, 
but it seems more likely that he was none other 
than Blochin himself, since he was known among 
his later adherents in Petrograd by his real name, 
Andr4 Ivanov, and his self-confidence is difficult 
to explain on the theory of his being any one’s 
disciple. Moreover, we see from the Sorrows ^ of 
Kondrdti Selivanov (as he called himself in Petro- 
grad), who is to this day regarded by the Skoptsi 
as their sole founder and their first leader, that 
the author had fled from the grasp of the law and 
at length reached the government of Tula. Here, 
however, he was still harassed j for the Khlysti, 
doubtless remembering what they had suffered in 
1772 in consequence of his propaganda, wished to 
deliver him to the authorities. Nevertheless, he 
succeeded in winning fresh adherents from among 
them in the village of Aleshnja, where their local 
leader, AkuKna Ivdnovna — no doubt identical 
with the Akulfna mentioned above — and her 
assistant, the ‘ prophetess ’ Anna Romdnovna, 
acknowledged him as ‘Christ,’ probably because 
he had suffered the knout (in Khlystic usage = 
crucifixion) and banishment, though he him.self, as 
being the first to revive the forgotten teaching of 
Jesus regarding self-mutilation (Mt 19^^'* 18^^*h 
accepted the dignity in a sense that excluded the 
other ‘ Christs ’ of the Khlysti, and then in turn 
recognized Akulfna Ivdnovna as the Mother of 
God, and Shilov as John the Baptist. Having 
been sent a second time to Siberia, on the way he 
brought himself, by further amputation, to the 
state of complete mutilation (the ‘ tsaric seal,’ in 
contrast to the ‘ little seal,’ i.c. simple castration), 
and then, in imitation of Pugachov, he assumed 
the designation of Tsar Peter ill. Hardly anything 
is known of the twenty-two years he spent in 
Irkutsk. He returned, in a most adventurous 
fashion, to Russia in 1797- It appears that certain 
rich Skoptsi merchants in Petrograd availed them- 
selves of l^aul l.’s whimsical desire to interview 
those who claimed to he his father — there were 
fifteen such pseudo-Peters — and were permitted to 
bring Selivanov before him, but the impression 
whidi the fanatic made upon the tsar was such 
that the latter sent him to a madhouse. He was 
not discharged till the accession of Alexander i. 
From 1802 he lived with one or other of his 
followers in the rich commercial circles of Petro- 
grad, and at length one of these, Soloddvnikov by 
name, built a kind of palace for him, where his 
adherents— alike those of the capital itself (now 
to be numbered by hundreds in consequence of a 
vigorously renewed propaganda) and those who 
came there as pilgrims from all parts of Russia — 
revered and wot'shipped him as ‘ Christ Peter iii.’ ; 
for, while, during Selivanov’s exile, the sect had 
expanded but slowly and only in the central 
provinces— with ramifications in Petrograd, Riga, 
and Odessa — the systematic propaganda now 
directed by him soon extended it over all Russia. 
In Petrograd it gained a certain footing also among 
the aristocracy. Madam de Tatdrinova, while 
rejecting castration, introduced the Skoptsi form 
of worship into her ‘Brotherhood in Christ.’® 
But, when castration was found to be making 
headway among officials and military men, 

1 Ed., togrether with his * EpisUe,’ by the present writer as 
Die geheime heilige Schr^t aer Skopzmt Leipzig:, 1904. 

2 Bee art. MrsrrcrsK (Ohr^btei, Eossian), g 4 . 


Selivanov was thrown into the notorious cloister- 
prison of Susdal, and this town became the centre 
of the sect until his death in 1832. Since then the 
Skoptsi have contrived to keep secret the locality 
of their headquarters. 

From the time of Selivanov’s labours in Petro- 
grad the sect has had numerous adherents not only 
among the peasantry, but also among the merchants 
and money-changers of the cities. Many of these 
are wealthy, and, as they have no children, their 
wealth passes by will from one to another, and 
tends to accumulate in the hands of individuals 
who use it in support of the work of jjromulgation 
and the policy of secrecy. Their attitude towards 
castration has varied between rigour and laxity. 
At the present day not only catechumens, but also 
many members in full standing, especially women, 
still remain unmutilated, availing themselves of the 
dispensation by which the operation may be again 
and again deferred. To-day, in fact, it is only a 
decided minority of the 100,000 Skoptsi that have 
submitted to the rite. Persecution has driven 
many of them to Rumania, where they have 
centres at Galatz and Jassy, and where, as 
foreigners, they are tolerated. Here, in 1872, 
arose a new ‘ Christ,’ Lisin by name, who founded 
a party known as the New Skoptsi. In the course 
of a missionary journey into Russia Lisin, together 
with numerous helpers and followers, was arrested 
and banished to Siberia, and the movement col- 
lapsed. The Skoptsi have found recruits not only 
among the Orthociox Russians, but also among the 
Lutheran Finns of Ingria, and many Skoptsi of 
both classes are now resident in villages of their 
own in the government of Yakutsk, where they 
were forcibly settled. Selivanov himself, to judge 
from his appearance and character, was not of 
ure Russian descent, hut of Russo-Finnish blood, 
uch half-breeds, as well as the pure Finns, find 
a peculiar attraction in the sect; the Finns are 
in fact temperamentally disposed to religious 
fanaticism. 

Selivanov’s claim of symbolic identity with Tsar 
Peter ill. was accepted by the Skoptsi as literal 
fact, for they believed that Peter had been con- 
spired against by Catherine n. because of his 
impotence, and had thus undergone Messianic 
sulterings. In order to lend this an air of plausi- 
bility^ they fabricated an absurd story in which 
certain other personages of the imperial family 
and the court were made to play a part. Akulfna 
Ivanovna was identified with the tsaritsa Elizabeth, 
who was the virgin mother of Peter III. Napoleon 
was the son of Catherine ll. and the Devil, was 
living in Turkey, and would return as Antichrist. 
When the number of the 144,000 virgins (Rev 14^"^, 
but interpreted as ‘castrated ones’) is complete, 
Christ Selivanov will come from Siberia, will ring 
the Tsar bell in Moscow, gather around him all 
the Skoptsi, quell the Antichrist advancing from 
Turkey, and establish a Skoptsi kingdom upon the 
earth ; only after these things will come the end. 
Apart from their ideas regarding Christs and the 
last things, the teaching of the Skoptsi differs from 
that of the Khlysti only in substituting mutilation 
(for which support was found also in Is 66^"®, 
Wis 3^^, Col 3®) for sexual abstinence. The idea 
that Adam and Eve were created sexless, and that 
the halves of the forbidden fruit were grafted upon 
them— as testicles, or as breasts — after the Fall 
(whence the necessity of restoring the disfigured 
image of God by the Icnife), is not received by the 
whole sect. Their original practice of operating 
with a red-hot knife was grounded on Mt 3^^, but 
the use of the cold knife was introduced while 
Selivanov was still living— a consequence, as the 
Skoptsi say, of his capitulation to human weakness. 
The mutilation of women likewise was subsequently 
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performed in a less severe manner, and this was 
recommended, though not prescribed, by Selivanov. 
The assertion that the Skoptsi mutilate their prose- 
lytes against their will or after they have made 
them insensible is a calumny. The organization 
of the sect is much more rigid than that of the 
Khlysti. Its members constitute a centralized and 
strictly exclusive association, with well-developed 
methods of concealment, self-preservation, and 
expansion, and capable of acting throughout the 
whole Russian empire with astonishing unity and 
consistency. While their form of worship is ex- 
ternally almost identical with that of the Khlysti, 
the practice of ecstasy, borrowed from the latter, 
is now on the wane. 

3. Doukhobors. — See art. Doukhobobs, vol. iv. 
p. 865 fF. 

Molokani (‘ milk [moloko]- drinkers'). — The 
origin of the Molokani has not as yet been made 
out. The hypothesis that they were an offshoot 
from the Doukhobors, and separated from them 
by surrendering the residue of Khlystic ecstasy 
which these still retained and attaching supreme 
importance to anti-ritualism in contrast to the 
ritual (including the seven sacraments) of the 
State Church, is very probable, and seems to find 
some corroboration in the fact that, as the Molokani 
themselves represent, Semjon Ukl6-in, whom they 
regard as their founder, married (c. 1750) the 
daughter of Pobirbchin, the leader of the Douk- 
hobors. But the use of the name ‘ Molokani ' is of 
earlier date, having been applied by the Russian 
people as early as the 17th cent, to all sectaries 
who drank milk and ate non-fasting foods during 
Lent. Moreover, the Molokani Confession of Faith 
printed at Geneva in 1865 says that the sect desig- 
nated as such is of earlier date than Ukl4-in. As 
far back as the 17th cent, it had been brought by 
ajphysician to Moscow from England, A certain 
Matv6 Semjbnov was the first Russian who spread 
abroad the ‘ worship of God in spirit and in truth,’ 
and for this he was broken on the wheel. His 
teaching, however, was carried to the government 
of Tambov by some of his pupils, and, although 
they were at once and finally got rid of, their 
teaching held its ground there. Now, if this 
account is correct, what Ukl6-in did was simply to 
give a fresh impetus to an existing denomination. 
Himself originally a Doukhobor, he made a stand, 
in the village of Gor^loje, against the claim of 
Pobirdchin, the leader of the Doukhobors, to be 
the Son of God, and against their contempt for 
Holy Scripture. Fleeing before Pobirochin’s 
‘angels of death,’ he reached Riibnoje, a village in 
the same government, and won many adherents 
there. Having chosen from among them 70 
‘ apostles,’ he led them in solemn procession into 
Tambov, there to make war against the ‘idols’ 
(icons, the saints’ pictures of the Orthodox Church). 
He was arrested, but regained his liberty by an 
ostensible reconciliation with the Church. There- 
after he directed his propaganda from the village 
of Raskisovo as a centre, and extended it to the 
provinces of Voronesh and Saratov. During his 
lifetime he gained some 5000 followers, and after 
his death a succession of zealous disciples diffused 
his teachings throughout Central and S.E. Russia. 
In 1805 a portion of the Molokani were settled in 
the Molotchna, in Taurida ,* and there they founded 
the prosperous villages of Novovasiljevka, Astra- 
khanka, and Novospassk, in which by 1833 their 
number had reached 3000. 

Molokanism was originally a simple Bible Christi- 
anity marked by anti-ritualistic opposition to the 
State Church. It gave full recognition to the 
Church’s leading doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the God-manhood of Christ. 
Ukl^-in accepted also the virgin-birth of Jesus, 


though he believed that the body of Jesus was not 
of the common human type, but was a spiritual 
one, like that of the archangel Raphael when he 
accompanied Tobias; on this point, however, the 
Confession of 1805 is entirely orthodox. That 
Confession also recognizes the moral perfection of 
Adam and the doctrine of original sin, as does 
also the Fotmdations of the Molokany Doctrine^ 
published fifty years later. As regards the appro- 
priation of redemption, the sect is far removed 
from Protestantism. It adhered rather to a naive 
legality, which it based equally on the OT and the 
NT. While it gave a symbolic interpretation to 
many of the OT commandments, it accepted others 
— a.g., the prohibition of the use of pork — quite 
literally. Recently, however, the Molokani have 
been affected by the unitarianism of W. Europe, 
largely through the efforts of the able A. S. Prdch- 
anov (t 1912), a physician who, educated at Dorpat, 
exercised a powerful influence upon them by his 
journal Duchdvny Christianin^ founded in 1906. 
The Unitarian leaven makes itself felt in the Con- 
fession of the Spiritual Christians commonly called 
Molokani^ which was drawn up at the general 
congress of the Molokani held at Astrakhanka in 
1905, was recognized as binding upon all ‘ spiritual 
Christians’ (the only name that they apply to 
themselves), and so printed and published. The 
doctrine and worship of the sect are set forth by it 
as follows : 

‘ God is the Good. Evil has no independent existence, hut is 
merely the negation of God. God is not a trinity, but a unity, 
and the apparently trinitarian formula of Mt simply sets 
forth the one God in His threefold relation to the world and 
man. The innocence of the first man consisted in his ignorance 
of evil and good alike, in which he resembled the animals, 
whereas the innocence of Christ was a conscious and voluntary 
righteousness. Thus the Fall, although it resulted in man’s 
loss of communion with God, was in reality a step forward, and 
man, having become like God in the knowledge of good and 
evil, has now to win that communion by his own efforts (Mt 1112^. 
But, while God has left man free to do either good or evil, it is 
the latter that is mainly preferred by him (Eph ; he feels 
that God is alien to him and that His law is coercive and hard 
to obey. He violates it constantly, and thus regards God as his 
incensed Lord, who is to be propitiated by sacrifice. In the 
fullness of time, however, Christ came, and revealed to us our 
nearness to God ; called God Father and spoke of us as His 
children (Jn 2017, Ro 81^) ; changed the covenant of fear into 
the covenant of love (Ro 815, He 2i4f.), so that goodness comes to 
have a meaning for us, and the law of compulsion becomes the 
law of liberty (Gal 5i). He thus showed us the way to blessed- 
ness, and sealed His word with His death on the Cross. The 
Church which He founded is the community of those who 
believe in God; and in virtue of that belief all members of 
the Church are equal, so that the hierarchy of the Grseco-Russian 
Church has no standing in it. The presbyters or bishopa 
(“overseers”) appointed by the “ spiritual Christians” are not 
priests, but merely the servants of the ordinary members, and 
receive no remuneration for their voluntary labours. Christ 
instituted no visible sacraments, not even Baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper, and the NT passages upon which these two 
sacraments are said to be founded are to be interpreted spirit- 
ually, t.e. as referring to the initial and continued apprehension 
of God’s word ; the Church’s practice of fasting must also be 
wholly discarded. 

We do not use the sign of the cross, for we regard it as quite 
uncalled for. All that it does is to tire the hands, whereas 
Christ has bidden us endure the spiritual cross, i,e. the suffer- 
ings appointed to us. 

The Sabbath was given for relaxation and divine worship ; 
but good works may be done on the Sabbath, as appears from 
the example of Christ in contrast to the Pharisaic hallowing of 
the Day (Mt it is specially necessary, however, to 

refrain on that day from evil deeds, unchastity, and drunken- 
ness (Eph As, in conformity with the witness of Holy 

Writ, the first day after the Saturday is kept sacred in place of 
the Sabbath by Christians of all creeds in commemoration of 
Christ’s resurrection, we likewise do this. 

We recognize only the tradition given in the Holy Scriptures 
— not the traditions and writings of the Fathers of the Grjeco- 
Russian Church (Ro 122 ), or the multitude of ceremonies in 
which its worship consists, for man should worship God in spirit 
and in truth (Jn 424). in our assemblies the worship of God 
begins with the Lord’s Prayer, spoken by the presbyter. Then 
follows the reading of Scripture, the presbyter reading the verse, 
the congregation then singing it, and this is continued for 
several hours. Thereafter begins common prayer, which the 
presbyter recites while the congregation kneels (J^k 2241, 
Ac 2036), and the service closes with the singing of psalms. 
Our worship of God takes place in our own houses ; for we do 
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not think that a bnilding can give sanctity to an assembly ; it 
is rather the assembly that sanctifies any place where it is held. 
The Ten Commandments must still be obeyed, for Christ did 
not abrogate them (Mt Hence God alone is to be wor- 

shipped, Nowhere does Scripture authorize the worship of any 
besides Him — not even of the Apostles of Christ, though they 
wrought miracles, or of the angels (Ac lOSSf., Rev 228h) ; and if 
not the former while they were still alive, all the less now 
when they are dead ; while if not the latter, then all the less 
the sO'Called saints. In conformity with the 2nd Command- 
ment, we have no images or icons. When the Grteco-Kussian 
Church puts forward the plea that it does not worship the 
images themselves, but the holy men portrajjed by them, the 
defence is quite invalid, for in that case the images would all 
be regarded as of eq^ual worth, or, at most, those which show 
the best painting ana the most accurate representation would 
be the more highly prized, while, in point of fact, it is the badly 
painted, old, and grimy ones that are preferred. The worship 
of saints’ images, said not to have been made by hand of man 
but to have come into existence miraculously, is commanded 
on pain of anathema. We simjily do not believe that there are 
such things at all, for God is Spirit and not man, and would not 
therefore concern Himself with the making of idols, and the less 
so because He even forbids men to do it. The worship of images 
is prohibited by Holy Writ in its entirety (Ac 172^, 1 Co 107, 
Ps 1164-8 134 [135]15-18, Wis 139-19 148-17, Ep. of Jer 3-12, Rev 920). 
The worship of human corpses conflicts with Gn Si®. Even if 
the body in which Christ the Saviour passed His earthly life 
had by chance been preserved, we would not worship it, for we 
revere Christ for His divine spirit and understanding, and not 
for His perishable body, even were it turned to stone. 

The 2nd [8rd] Commandment forbids oaths of all kinds, and 
the 5th [6th] includes the prohibition of war and capital punish- 
ment. Marriage was instituted by God Himself (Gn 218-22 i28 
223f., Mt 198-9), and God is likewise the source of the ordinances 
relating to those with whom sexual intercourse is not to take 
place (Lv 186 - 18 . 22f.29f., Sir 93 . 92322 - 27 , 1 Oo 615-20). Our mode 
of contracting marriages we take from To 710 . After the 
parents have given their blessing, Pa 113 [114] is sung, and a 
prayer recitea. The bridal pair then express their mutual 
consent, promise to be faithful to each other, and not to 
separate (1 Co 7l0f.). Thereafter To 85f- and Eph 622-38 are 
read. The ceremony closes with an exhortation to the married 
pair, and then Ps 132 [138] is sung by all present. Although 
Christ Himself remained unmarried, He did not regard many 
as being capable of this, and therefore never urged it upon His 
disciples. Monastioism has against it both Scripture (Mt 1912, 
1 Oo 7if.) and the example of Christ. If monks and nuns 
seclude themselves in convents in order to engage in the 
worship of images, God punishes them by abandoning them to 
unchaste conduct (Ro 124. 2Sf.). 

We believe in the resurrection of the dead and in a life to 
come (according to Mfc 1226&, 2 Oo 5i, Ps 6617-19, Mt 2430, Jn 
628f., Rev 20i2-l», Ac 2413), and accordingly we pray that their 
sins may be forgiven them (2 Mac 1244f.). When a member of 
our community dies, we pray and sing Ps 23 [24] and 146 [146], 
and, at the funeral, Ps 83 [84], in conformity with Ac 82, Sir 
S8i«f-a8.* 

At the present the Molokani are very 

mimerous not only in Taurida, but in the Caucasus 
region and in E. Siberia (to which their ancestors 
were banished), and they are to be found in many 
other parts of Russia. It is computed that they 
number in all over half a million. As a result of 
dissensions regarding what are mainly minor dis- 
tinctions, they have split up into a considerable 
number of denominations. 

5. Judaizers. — The founder of this group is 
generally supposed to have been a member of the 
Molokani named Sunddkov, a peasant from the 
village of Bubdvka in Saratov, and a pupil of 
Ukl6-in. As early as the 16th cent,, however, 
we can trace a ‘heresy of the Judaizers’ in 
Ndvgorod and Pskov (Pleskau), which spread from 
these cities eastwards to Moscow. This was 
founded by two learned Jews, Sharija, an astro- 
iogist and Kabbalist, and Moishe Chapusha, a 
T^mudic scholar. Its doctrinal basis was a 
fusion of Jewish and Christian elements, the 
former being by far the more predominant. It 
drew adherents even from the highest circles of 
Russian society ; thus Sosima, the metropolitan of 
Moscow, and also the jiancie^ of Grand Duke 
John III. gave it their support. In 1490 and 1664 
it was condemned by ecclesiastical councils in 
Novgorod and Moscow respectively. Gennadi, 
archbishop of Ndvgorod, and Josiph, abbot of the 
Volokolamsk monastery, made such onslaughts 
upon it that at length it disap;peared from view, 
although it possibly survived m a state of con- 
cealment. At a later day ecclesiastical writers 


still occasionally refer to Judaizing groups, and it 
is possible that as a result of Jewish propaganda 
the sect may have repeatedly experienced a 
revival. In 1738 two Jews, by name Borucli and 
Faivist, diffused Jewish doctrines among the 
Orthodox, and, among other activities, built a 
Jewish school in Smolensk for the use of the 
humbler classes among the Russians. The Judaiz- 
ing sect of the present day, however, has no trace- 
able connexion with these earlier movements, 
but took its rise independently from the soil of 
Molokanism, which regards the OT as a valid 
standard equally with the NT. Sundiikov, in 
fact, took the step of ranking the former above 
the latter, and this was certainly due in part to 
Jewish influence. He won numerous adherents 
among the Molokani. The authorities made then- 
first discovery of Judaizing Molokani (called by 
the rest Subb6tniki, ‘ Sabbatarians 0 in 1797 
in Alexandrovka, a town in the north of the 
Caucasus region, where even by that time they 
were more numerous than the Orthodox. In 1814 
proceedings were taken against them in J61ez, in 
the province of Orghl, and incidentally certain Jews 
belonging to Saratov were implicated as pro- 
selytizers. All the accused were found to be 
circumcised. They had connexions with fellow- 
believers in the province of Voronesh. One of 
their missionaries who had been arrested stated 
that they then numbered about 400 in the province 
of Saratov; in 1818 some 500 were identified in 
Voronesh, but by 1823 they had increased in that 
government to over 3700, In one particular village 
in Transcaucasia there lived at that time more 
than 7000 Subbfitniki, while in the government of 
Archangel, i.e. the remote opposite quarter of the 
country, the entire Orthodox population of certain 
large villages had gone over to them. At the 
present day they possibly number 100,000. Many 
live in Siberia, as in the outskirts of Irkutsk and 
Minusinsk. As regards European Russia, they 
are particularly numerous in the middle and 
lower Volga districts, in the Crimea, in the region 
of the Don, and in the entire Caucasus area. Since 
the proclamation of religious liberty in 1905 their 
missionary activity has greatly expanded, anfl 
their agents are now penetrating the south-western 
region — as far as the government of Kiev — where 
previously they were not to be found. While a 
number of them eventually conformed in all 
respects to Judaism, learnt Hebrew, used the 
Hebrew Bible, and had their religious services 
conducted in that language by highly remunerated 
rabbis, yet the real Subbdtnikx — also called 
Karaims or Karaimites— remained liussians in 
all things, using their native language in all 
religious functions, and adhering only to some of 
the Jewish practices, as, e.^., the laws regarding 
food, though indeed they are all circumcised. 
Their partial observance of Jewish customs is 
connected with the fact that, while accepting the 
Bible, they reject the Talmud. They do not look 
for a Messiah, and those who have gone wholly 
over to Judaism regard them as lost, declining 
all connexion with them either in eating or in 
marriage. 

6. Stundists.— Stundism is an evangelical move- 
ment among the Russian peasantry of the south- 
west, and, according to Russian ecclesiastical 
writers, it is due to the propaganda of Germaii 
evangelical, chiefly Lutheran, pastors who labour 
in the German settlements of that district. These 
Lutheran ministers in particular, however, in 
view of the legal restrictions under which the 
Lutheran Church was tolerated in Russia until the 
proclamation of religious freedom, refrained on 
principle from proselytizing work among the 
Russians, and long usage has made it easy for 
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them latterly to maintain their practice in this 
respect. The only exception was found in the 
case of the Eeformed pastor Bohnekamper, who 
in the Odessa district of Kherson (from 1824 
onwards) conducted his pietistic devotional ‘ hours ’ 
{Stunden) in the Wiir tern berg manner, not only 
for German settlers but also for Bussian peasants. 
It was not till the time of his son and succesvsor, Karl 
Bohnekamper, however, that any religious move- 
ment of the kind arose among the Russians them- 
selves (1862); and that the rise of Stundism was 
due to him is admitted by the well-known religious 
and theological writer Hermann Dalton,^ who at 
that time was superintendent of the Reformed 
Church in Russia. The movement, however, 
under the direction of zealous Russian leaders 
like Ivan Rjaboshapka, Gerdsim Balaban, and the 
brothers Zibulski, presently freed itself from all 
connexion with the Reformed Church, became 
purely Russian in character, and, spreading at 
first from the government of Kherson to that of 
Kiev, soon extended over the south-western and 
central regions of the country. According to the 
annual reports presented to the tsar from 1873 to 
1885 by M. Pob^donostsev, chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod, Stundist communities, notwith- 
standing the most rigorous measures taken 
against the movement by the powers of Church 
and State, were then to be found everywhere in 
the areas indicated. It was during these years 
too that Stundism became more consolidated by 
union with the Russian Baptist body, which like- 
wise owed its rise to W. European influence, and 
since then it has also been designated Stundo- 
Baptism. The relatively few who held aloof from 
this union were those who sought to maintain the 
original link of connexion, not indeed with evan- 

f elical pastors, but with the pietistic Shtnden- 
alter (‘those who hold hours of devotion’) among 
the Swabian colonists, and these are now the 
‘Stundists’ strictly so called in contradistinction 
to the Stundo-Baptists. The latter body, again, 
niaintains its Russian character by keeping itself 
distinct from the Baptist group which originated 
in the work of Johann Gerhard Onken and his 
auxiliaries (Kabner, Lehmann, Wilier, Ondra, 
Priezkau, Fischer, Schulz, Kbniz, and Liebig) 
among the German colonists in Russia, The most 
outstanding agents of the Baptist movement among 
the Russian Stundists were Andr4 Miller and 
Vasili Ivanov, presbyter in Baku. The movement, 
as embodied in Stundo-Baptism, has also infected 
the south-east of Russia. More especially in the 
Caucasus region and in Siberia it carries on a 
strenuous and successful propaganda among the 
numerous Molokani residing there (to whom it 
has the right to preach), and also among the 
Orthodox, its chief missionaries being W, Pavlov 
and B. Masajev, a wealthy man of some celebrity. 
While generally at one with W. European Baptists 
in doctrine and worship, it devotes itself largely, 
in its conflict with the State Church, to lighting 
against the worship of images. The hotheadedness 
of some of its adherents has prompted them now 
and again to lay violent hands upon the saints’ 
images of the (jhurch, with the result that the 
sect has frequently suffered severe persecution, 
to which, it is true, it was exposed also in the 
days of Pob^donostsev. The Stundists are now 
a vast multitude; they are to be met with even 
in the north of Russia. Reliable statistics as 
to their numbers are not to be had, and it is a 
debatable point whether they are to be reckoned 
by the million or only by the hundred thousand, 
though the latter would probably be the more 
correct. 

JSvangelische Striknungen in der ritssischen Kirche der 
Gegenwartf Heilbronn, 1881, 
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K. Grass. 

SECTS (Samaritan). — Some of the tendencies 
that gave rise to sectarian movements within 
Judaism were also at work among the Samaritans 
{q.v.). This was natural, since the general 
development in many respects ran along parallel 
lines. The things that Jews and Samaritans had 
in common, such as the worship of Jahweh as the 
only God, the recognition of the Law with what it 
embodied of the prophetic spirit, and the conse(juent 
observation of the Sabbath, the other festivals, 
circumcision, and the dietary rules, were more 
important than those in which they differed. In 
spite of strong antipathy and more or less careful 
avoidance of commerce, analogous methods of 
interpretation, exchange to some extent of ideas 
and customs, and exposure to the same external 
influences were inevitable. Hegesippus, who 
flourished in the time of Eleutherus (A.D. 175-189) 
and appears to have been a Christian J ew, looked 
upon ‘ the sons of Israel ’ as a whole and counted 
the Samaritans as one of their seven sects. When 
he enumerated among these, in addition to the 
Rharisees, the Sadducees, the Samaritans, and the 
Galilaeans (probably the Jewish Nazarseans of 
Epiphanius), also Essenes and Baptist communions 
like the Masbothseans and the Hemerobaptistse,^ 
he may have thought of the latter chiefly as Jews, 
but probably had no intention of denying that they 
had likewise representatives in Samaritan circles. 
Just as Jewish sects arose from such causes as the 
adoption, in one form or another, of the Persian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, speculation 
concerning the desirable changes in the calendar 
or the mode of observing the festivals, doubts in 
regard to the permissibility of offering sacrifices in 
a sanctuary that had been desecrated and had an 
illegitimate or otherwise unworthy high-priesthood, 
opposition to animal sacrifices and to the use of 
animal food, abstinence from a second marriage or 
marriage with a divorced wife, preference for the 
celibate life, and the introduction of baptism as an 
initiatory rite for proselytes and frequently re- 
peated ceremonies or purification, so similar tend- 
encies seem to have occasioned schisms among the 
Samaritans. Nor is it at all improbable that they 
were at an early time affected by the currents of 
thought which later crystallized in the great 
Gnostic systems, though at first this incipient 
Gnosticism is likely to have appeared in a re- 
latively crude form. 

According to Epiphanius, there were four 
Samaritan sects, viz. Essenes, Sebuaeans, Goro- 
thenes, and Dositheans. Of the Essenes he gives, 
in this connexion, no description, evidently regard- 
ing their tenets as substantially identical with 
those of Jewish Essenes [q.v. ). It is not impossible 
1 Eusebius, HE iv, 22. 
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that they were the earliest of these sects. Their 
name seems to designate them as ‘ quietists’ 

The etymologies of Herodianus (ot/fta-rijs) and Suidas 
{wo\Ct7)s) have no value ; the generally assumed 
connexion with the Hasidseans (q,v , ) is improbable ; 
a Kechabite descent (Epiphanius, Nilus, Hilgenfeld) 
cannot be proved ; and there is no basis for Lincke’s 
theory that they were originally a tribe settled in 
Samaria. 1 Bat there is no reason to doubt that 
there were Essenes in Samaria as well as in J udaea. 
The desecration of the temple on Mt. Gerizim by 
Antiochus IV. in 168 B.C., and its destruction by 
John Hyrcanus c. 120 must have deeply 

affected the Samaritans; and it is not unlikely 
that some of them were opposed to a rebuilding of 
the temple, and, seeing in its destruction a j udgment 
upon the worldly character and policy of the ponti- 
ficate, were led to reject the sacrificial cult, and 
adopted the doctrines of the Jewish Essenes. As 
neighbours of the Sebuteans they seem to have 
followed them in the matter of the calendar. 

The Sebuaeans may well have been actuated by 
such a motive as Epiphanius assigns for their de- 
parture from the orthodox custom as regards the 
festivals, though he is no doubt wrong as to its 
date. Their origin is to be sought, not in the 
Persian, but in the Seleucid period. Even if a 
party of Galilaean Jews was rescued by Simon in 
the time of Judas Maccabseus® — and this has been 
questioned by Welihausen^ — ^it is by no means 
certain that the whole Jewish population was re- 
moved, and many Jews no doubt settled both in 
Galilee and in Samaria during the reigns of John 
Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannseus. Conflicts 
would naturally arise when these went to J erusalem 
at the same time as the Samaritans went to Mt. 
Gerizim. To eliminate this cause of friction the 
Sebuaeans placed the Passover in the autumn. In 
doing so they may not only have desired to show 
their loyalty to the Seleucid rulers to whom 
Samaria belonged, and who began the year on the 
1st of Tishri (Apellseus), but also have acted in 
harmony with their interpretation of Nn 28^®®’*, 
which obviated a distinction between a civil and an 
ecclesiastical year. If this is the origin of the sect, 
Lagarde’rt ® ex*planation of tlie name as derived from 
§eh'iCayi one wlio counts the year as beginning with 
the 1st of Tishri, when God’s oath [Sehita) to 
Abraham (Gn 22^“) was celebrated on Mt, Gerizim, 
is to be preferred both to the older derivation from 
^abuothy ‘ weeks,’ and to that from sahuHn, 
‘Baptists,’ adopted by Brandt, Bousset, and Holl; 
and the schism is perhaps more likely to have 
taken place early in the 1st cent. B.c. than after 
Pompey’s conquest of Palestine. The result of 
this change in the calendar was that the Passover 
came to be celebrated in the autumn and the Feast 
of Tabernacles in the spring (Nisan, Xanthicus). 
Only some of the Essenes followed them in this 
innovation. It is not known whether they prac- 
tised baptism ; Abu’l h'ath ® testifies that they 
opposed the innovations of Baba Rabba and pre- 
served the ancient traditions of the Samaritans. 

The Gorothenes are said to have adhered to the 
orthodox calendar. Their differences from the 
main body of Samaritans are not indicated. 
Possibly the name gives a hint. It may he derived 
from nm (Syriac giurutha)^ ‘ a body of foreigners,’ 

‘ proselytes.’ The objection that proselytes do not 
form a sect is scarcely valid. If they wei'e received 
into the religious community by baptism, they 
may have been regarded, and even have considered 
themselves, in spite of their conversion, as a 
separate body, not quite on a par with ‘ the sons 

1 Samar ien und seine Propheten^ p. 114 f. 

3 JoH. Ant. xiir. ix. 1. s Mao 

^ Tsraetitische undjildische QesehicMe’l, Berlin, 1914, p. 247 f. ! 
5 Mitteilungen^ iv, 134 ff. ® Annales SamaHtam, p, 131. I 


of Isx'ael’ according to the flesh. The Gorothenes 
may have been looked upon as a Samaritan branch 
of the Masbuthseans, so named from masbutha, 
masbuitha, ‘baptism.’ As to the age of proselyte 
baptism, the prevailing view at present is that 
it antedates the Christian era ; the researches of 
Brandt have especially tended to confirm this 
opinion. 

Concerning the Dositheans, the fourth sect 
mentioned by Epiphanius, we possess a certain 
amount of information from native Samaritan as 
well as Christian, Jewish, and Muslim sources. 
Unfortunately, Abu’l Path, a Samaritan who “wrote 
his Chronicle in Arabic in 1355, while familiar with 
the later customs and ideas of the sect, could only 
report, without critical sifting, the current tradi- 
tions concerning their earlier history. The ac- 
counts of Dositheus and his followers by Hippolytus 
(whose lost work was known to Fhotins and 
apparently used by pseudo-Tertullian), Origen, 
Jerome, Fhilaster, Epiphanius, and Eulogius are 
often confused and contradictory; the references 
in Pirqe de B. Eli&zer and Tanhurna yield little 
that is dependable for the earlier period, as Biiehler 
especially ^ has shown ; and those in Mas'udi and 
Shahrastfini, repeated by Abul Fida and Makrizi, 
are important chiefly for the later period. Various 
attempts have been made, on the basis of this 
material, to reconstruct the earlier history. It 
has been supposed that there were two or three 
different sects, each founded by a Dositheus. 
Krauss^ mentions ten men bearing this name. 
This scholar identifies the founder of the sect, 
which continued to exist into Muslim times, with 
Theodosius, one of the two Samaritans who, 
according to Josephus,® disputed with Andronicus 
before Ptolemy VII. Fhilometor (181-145 B.o.) and 
were put to death by this king for failing to prove 
that the true temple was on Mt. Gerizim. There is 
no evidence to prove either the identity of the two or 
the historical character of the legend. Another 
Dositheus is supposed by Krauss to be a disciple 
of Simon Magus and founder of a Christian sect 
referred to by Origen. Montgomery ^ rejects the 
identification with Theodosius, but thinks that the 
first founder of a Dosithean sect may have opposed 
the Jews in Egypt at some time before the 
Christian era, while another Dositheus founded a 
different sect in the beginning of this era, the latter 
being distinguished by its belief in a resurrection, 
its practice of the ritual bath, and its inclination 
to asceticism and mysticism. But most of the 
ancient testimony connects Dositheus with Simon 
Magus iq.v,) either as his teacher or as his disciple. 
When the OUmmtine Recognitions^ Fhilaster, 
pseudo-Tertullian, and J erome derive the Sadducees 
(o.v. ) from the Dositheans, it is to be remembered 
that they imagined absence of a belief in the 
Resurrection to be an innovation, and, as they 
knew some Dositheans in their own time to reject 
this doctrine, they charged them with having 
started this heresy. They evidently thought that 
Dositheus had appeared some time before the 
public ministry of Jesus and had been a predecessor 
of Simon Magus. This is indeed likely to have 
been the fact. As the importance of Simon Magus 
waxed, that of Dositheus waned, and the latter 
was relegated to a secondary place as disciple of 
the former. Dositheus may nave been a goUt 
regarded by a Samaritan party as the taheo, or 
Joshua returned to life, to lead a new conquest 
and fulfil the promises given to Abraham ; and 
Ki'auss ® may possibly be right in connecting hiin 
with the insurrection quelled by Pontius Pilate in 
A.D. 35.® There does not seem to be any real need 

1 RPJ xliii. 50 ff. 2 Ih. xlii. 32, 

8 Ant, XIII. iii. 4. ^ The Samaritans^ p. 262 flf. 

6 RJSJJ xlii. 30. 6 Jos. Ant xyin, iv. 1. 
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of assuming a second Dositheus. In view of the 
strong evidence to the contrary from different 
periods, it cannot be successfully maintained that 
all Dositheans believed in the Kesurrection. The 
Dositheans known to Epiphanius ‘ confessed a 
resurrection/^ and there are other indications of 
this belief in the history of the sect. At the time 
when the Samaritans generally accepted this 
doctrine (4th cent. A.D.), it is natural that it should 
also have been adopted by some of the Dositheans, 
and that they should have ascribed it to the original 
founder. But this seems to have been a temporary 
development within the sect. From Eulogius to 
Shahrastani there is no trace of it. Even the 
omission of the formula, ‘ Blessed be God forever,' 
may, as Montgomery intimates,^ be due to a desire 
the more emphatically to deny a life beyond. 
Neither a transient belief in some circles in the 
resurrection of the dead, nor the later legends 
clustering about the founder, nor the older peculi- 
arities mentioned by Epiphanius, such as abstinence 
from animal food, sexual continence, and mysti- 
cism, can justify the assumption of a second 
Dositheus and a separate sect. Kigoristic inter- 
pretation of the Law, ritual washings, asceticism, 
and a penchant for mystical literature found their 
way into many of these sects ; and the descriptions 
of the Dustan, or Dositheans, by Abul Fath and 
the Arabic writers show the perseverance of such 
characteristerics in the main body of the followers 
of Dositheus. Abu’l Fath mentions a number of 
minor sects apparently sprung from the Dositheans. 
They were distinguished by such names as Abunai, 
Katitai, Sadukai, Foskutai, sons of Yosudak, 
followers of Aulian_, and disciples of Sakta ben 
Tabim ; the Katitai declared the Law to have 
been abolished, the Saktai did not visit Mt, 
Gerizim, and the followers of Aulian were com- 
munists. 

Was there a Simonian sect among the Samari- 
tans ? The existence of a religious body known as 
Simonians is not in doubt. It is clear that Justin,® 
Irenaeus,^ and Hippolytus® believed Simon Magus 
to be the founder, and inferred from Ac 8®“®® that 
he and the multitudes who acclaimed him ‘the 
great power of God’ were Samaritans. The 
historical character of Simon Magus has been 
questioned in modern times, and the origin of the 
sect ascribed by some scholars to a Christian 
Gnostic of the 2nd century.® There is not sufficient 
evidence, however, to maintain either of these 
positions. In Samaritan tradition, manifestly 
influenced by Christian sources, Simon is re- 
membered only as a wonder-worker and an opponent 
of Chiristianity. If Simon was actually baptized 
into the name of Jesus, this would inevitably tend 
to break up the Simonians as a Samaritan sect ,* 
and, if as a Christian his thought continued to 
move in the direction of later Gnostic speculation, 
this would naturally affect his fellow-converts 
among the Samaritans, and would, after all, best 
account for the characteristics of the Simonian 
sect described by Justin, Irenaeus, Origen, and 
Hippolytus. 

Literature. -—Justin, ed. J. 0. T. de Otto, 3 vols., Jena, 1876- 
81 ; Hippolytus, Fhilosophumena, ed. P. Oruice, Paris, 1860 ; 
Origren, ed. P Koetschau, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1899-1913 ; Eusebius, 
ii. ed. E. Schwartz, do. 1903 ; dementis Homilice, ed. P. de 
Lagarde, Gottingen, 1865 ; S. Clementis Romani Recognitiones^ 
ed. E. G. Gersdbrf , Leipzig, 1838 ; dementis Romani Recog- 
nitiones Syriace^ ed. Lagarde, do. 1861 ; Epiphanius, ed. Karl 
Holl, do. 1915 ; other patristic writers in Migne, PGr ; E. 
Vilmar, Abulfdthi Annates Samaritaniy Gotha, 1865 ; Silvestre 
de Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe^, 3 vols., Paris, 1827 ; S. Krauss, 
‘Dosith^e, et les Dosithdens,’ in RRJ xlii. [1901] 27 ff. ; A. 
Biichler, * Les Oositheens dans le Midrasch,’ ib. p. 220 ff. ; T. G. 
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SECTS (Zoroastrian). — The emergence of dis- 
tinct and properly called sects in the Zarathush- 
trian fold cannot, apparently, be definitely traced 
before Sasanian times (220-652 A.D.). 

It must not, however, be inferred from this fact 
that complete uniformity of creed and religious 
practice obtained in Mazdseism before that period, 
or at any time from the days of Zaratliushtra to 
the end of the Parthian domination. Throughout 
the Avesta passages occur revealing conditions of 
strong religious eonffiet in thought and usage. It 
is true that the chief opponents of the orthodox 
MazdayasnianSj especially in the Gdthas, were the 
adherents of the old naturalistic religion, led by 
the kauis and karapans — the priests of the nature 
pantheon. Still it would scarcely be safe to assume 
that the gulf that separates the rival parties is, in 
all instances, as wide as that which divided nature- 
worship from the Mazdadsm of Zarathushtra or 
his immediate followers. Two considerations 
should be given their due weight in the interpreta- 
tion of allusions to religious antagonists in the 
Avesta. In the first place, the degree of vehem- 
ence with which religious opponents are assailed 
and denounced is not always a true measure of the 
essential difference of the rival creeds ; for the 
bitterest denunciations of the Zarathushtrians of 
the Avesta can be paralleled in the mutual 
anathemas of the various sects of almost every 
religion. And it is significant that the connotation 
which tradition^ assigns to the names kmis and 
karapans, viz. ‘blind’ and ‘deaf’ respectively, 
exactly corresponds to the epithets with which 
Mihr Narsih,® the minister of Yazdagird II., stig- 
matizes those who did not hold the belief of the 
Mazdayasnians ; and yet that dignitary immedi- 
ately proceeds to set forth as part of the Mazda- 
yasnian creed a doctrine which, as we shall see 
below, those in the direct doctrinal succession of 
the Gathic Zoroastrians must have entirely re- 
pudiated. 

Secondly, a religious community which recog- 
nized equally, as the basis of its creed and practice, 
the polytheistic Ycoshts and the monotheistic 
Gathas could scarcely expect to achieve anything 
approaching unity of faith or religious usage. 
Hence there must have existed, even from late 
Achsemenian times, between the two extremes of 
Gathic Mazdayasnians on the one hand and those 
converts who remained but little removed from 
nature- worship on the other, a large number of 
communities holding as many varieties, professedly, 
of the same creed. Nevertheless our only definite 
evidence of this is the presence of these divergent 
oracles in the same canon. 

The establishment of Zarathushtrian Mazdseism 
as the state religion by the Sasanians iq.v,) no 
doubt gave a new impulse to the process of 
systematization and closer definition of religious 
dogma, and hence the cleavage between the 

1 See W. Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, tr. 
Darab D. P. Sanjana, London, 1885-86, ii. 49 f. 

2 See Elissens, The Eistory of Vartan, tr. 0. F. Neumann, 
London, 1830, p. 11 ff. 
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different teachings would be more distinctly re- 
vealed. The Pahlavi literature, strange as it may 
seem, contains no explicit allusions to the sects, 
known from other sources to exist in the Zoroas- 
trian Church of Sasanian and early Muslim days, 
though the influence of the doctrines of the sec- 
taries is discernible in some of them. With one 
exception — the small tract called ' UlamoL-i-Isldm^ 
whose author was almost certainly a member of 
the sect of which he writes — we are dependent for 
our knowledge of the sects of Zoroastrianism upon 
non-Zoroastrian works, of which the most extensive 
is that of the Muslim historian Shahrastanx^ 
(t A.D. 1153). 

In addition to the two great heretical sects, the 
Manichseans and the followers of Mazdak, which 
really represented distinct religious systems, and 
are therefore treated in this work under their 
respective^ titles, Shahrastani describes the tenets 
of two main sects which deviated from the position 
of the Zarathushtrians as represented in the 
Avesta. 


1 . Zarvanists. — By far^ the more important of 
the two were the Zarvanists. They derived their 
appellation from Zrvan or Zarvan (mod. Pers. 

^l^), Time, whose place in their conception of 
theogony is generally regarded as the distinctive 
doctrine of the sect. In the Avesta,^ it will be 
remembered, ‘the Good Spirit’ is said to have 
created ‘in endless time’ {zrvan akarana), in- 
dicating, probably, that he was gifted with 
‘ boundless time,’ or eternity, as an attribute. In 
other passages^ Zrvan® is praised as a yazata, or 
lesser divinity. According to the Zarvanfst theory, 
he is neither p attribute nor a deity, but a primal 
source of deity, a fens deitatis. Moreover, not 
only did Ormazd owe his existence ultimately to 
Zrvan, but Aliriman also was derived from the 
same source. Thus it was sought to resolve the 
dualism which the orthodox faith seemed to have 
failed to achieve.® As to the details of the 
Zarvanist theogony there seemed to have been no 
unanimity. According to the" Ulamd-i-Mdmy the 
origin of Ormazd from Zrvan was not direct, but 
mediated by the union of lire and water, which 
were first created, although creation was, according 
to this sect, a function not of Zrvan, but of 
Ormazd, as in the orthodox faith. 

Shahrastiini and the Armenian writers’’^ make 
no mention of any intermediary, but describe in a 
somewhat naive manner the conception and birth 
of Ormazd and Ahriman from Zrvan. According 
to the Armenian account, Zrvan had offered sacri- 
fices for 1000 years in the hope of begetting a son 
who would bring creation into being. Shahrast§.nx 
extends the period during which Zrvan had 
whispered that desire to himself to 9999 years. 
At the end of the peiiod all agree that misgiving 
assailed Zrvan and from that doubt Ahidman was 
conceived, although Ormazd was simultaneously 
generated in the womb through Zrvan’s knowledge. 


* Fragrmns telati/s d la rcUqion de Zoroastre : extraiu dea 
manuaarits peni&ns, ed. J. Mohi, Paris, 1819, pp. 1-5, Germ. tr. 
J. VuW^, Bonn, 18S1, pp. 43-67. 

2 KitMxCl-MiM wdn-Sfihq.l^ Arab, text by W. Cureton, 1846, 
Gemi. tr. T. Haarbriicker, Brunswick, 1850. 

8 Vend. xix. Z$. 

4 lb. xix. 44, 56 ; Ny, i. 8, etc. 

5 As to the antiquity of Zarvanism, N. Soderblom {La Vie 
future, d*aprh» U Mazdiism, Paris, 1901, p. 248, note 2) reminds 
us that Berosus relates that Zrvan was a king, from which it is 
concluded (see M. Br6al, Miktngea de mythologie et de Unguis- 
tique, Paris, 1877, p. 214) that tovanism goes back to the 4th 
cent. A.D. 

6 Paulus Persa tells us that in his day (6th cent. A.n.) 
many opinions were held as to the nature of God: ‘There 
are some who believe in only one God : others maintain that he 
is not the only God. Some teach that he possesses contrary 
attributes/ etc. {Loaiea, op, J. P. N. Land, Anecdota SyHaca, 
Leyden^ 1862-76, vol iv., L&t tr, p. 2), 

7 Ejsmk (6th cent,), tr. in John Wilson, The FafH Retigim, 
Bombay, 1848, p. 642 f. ; also Elis»us, op. cit. 


When Zrvan realized this, he vowed to give the 
sovereignty to the first-born ; whereupon Ahriman, 
althonglx at the time the farther from the birth, 
perforated the womb and became the first-born. 
When he stood before his father to claim the 
sovereignty, Zrvan despised him on account of his 
ugliness and depravity and endeavoured to re- 
pudiate him, but owing to his vow he was con- 
strained to grant him the lordship of the world, 
though in a somewhat limited form, for 9000 years. 

The Zarvanists were by no means agreed among 
themselves as to the origin of Ahriman or as to his 
function in the scheme of things. Some held, 
according to Shahrastani, that there was some evil 
principle in God eternally. Others maintained, 
according to the 'Ulamd4-Isldm, that Ahriman 
was a faflen angel, thus agreeing with the Biblical 
conception. We may legitimately suspect Christ- 
ian influence hei'e. It is equally clear that the 
Zarvanists differed as widely among themselves as 
to the motive of Zrvan in the creation of Ahriman. 
Some held that his function was to prove to Ormazd 
the absolute j)ower of Zrvan; otlxers maintained 
that the two spirits were necessax’y for the pro- 
duction of variety in creation : while others again 
despaired of discovering the raison d^Ure. of Ahri- 
nxan, and regarded his existence almost as a misliap. 
In addition to their distinctive doctrine of theogony 
the Zarvanists had developed a system of cosmmogy 
which also differed in importaixt respects from that 
of the Avesta.^ ^he^Ulamd-i-Isldm relates tlxat, 
in the great conflict between the powers of light 
and the forces of darkness, seven demons were 
taken captive and chained to the heavens, but 
Ormazd changed their names and assigned to each 
of them a special sphere in the sky. The names 
prove to be the same as those given to the apakh- 
tars, or planets, in the Bundahishi. These the 
Zarvanists evidently regarded as inimical to man, 
whereas they held tlxe constellations to be friendly 
and helpful to hiin.® F. Spiegel ® contends strongly 
that it was in their cosmology rather than in their 
theogony that the Zarvanist tenets differed from 
the accepted teaching of the Zoroastrian Chui'ch 
of Sasanian times. We may admit that Zarvanist 
co.smology may have been their major contribution 
to Zoroastrian thought, and that evident traces of 
I Babylonian asti’ology can be detected in their 
teaching ; but we can scarcely go so far as Spiegel ^ 
does in saying that their peculiar views on the 
nature of God were a matter of indifference in the 
Zoroastrian Church of the Sasaniaxx period.® Nor 
do the special mention whicdi the Zarvanist creed 
i*eceiyes in the edict of Mihr Narsih and the fact 
that in his refutation of lieresies Eznik confines 
himself to the Zarvanist docti’ino warrant the con- 
clusion that they were co-extensive with the whole 
or even the major part of the Church of those days. 
The latter fact may only prove that their theo- 
logical doctrine was regarded by Eznik as by far 
the most pernicious. 

Finally, there is much to connect the Zarvanist 
teaching with the strong fatalistic element that 
runs through some of the Pahlavi books.® Eznik 
explains tlxe term ‘ Zrvan ’ as signifying ‘ fortune ’ 
(bakht), Theodore of Moi)suestia’ similarly in- 
terprets the name (Zapoud/* 6v dpxvy^^ irdprcoy eladyeL 
6v Kal Tdxnv KaXet). The modern Persian term, 

especially in the Shdhndmah, signifies both 
‘ time ’ and ‘ fortune ’ ; and the frequent employ- 
ment of sipihr, ‘ heavens,’ and chartch in the same 

1 See art. Cosmogony and Oosmologt (Iranian). 

2 Of. Maindg-^Khra^, viiL 17 (ed. E. W. West, SBB xxiv. 
[1886] 84). 

8 Bran. AUerthumshunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, ii, 184. 

* Loc. <Ht. 

5 See also J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, Oxford, 
1917, p. 189. 

6 See art. Fat» (Iranian). 7 Photius, BibL 81. 
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book, as metaphors for ‘fate’ and ‘chance,’ 
evidences perhaps the fatalistic tendency of Zar- 
vanist astral lore. It may therefore be unnecessary 
to assume the existence of a separate sect of 
fatalists.^ 

2 , Gayomarthians. — The other sect, clearly of 
far less importance, was the Gayomarthians. For 
their tenets we are almost entirely beholden to 
Shahrastani’s account. They believed in the exist- 
ence of two principles or beings, Yazdan (God, i.e. 
Ormazd) and Ahriman. Yazdan is eternal, Ahri- 
man derived and created. The origin of the latter 
is accounted for in much the same way as in some 
of the views attributed to the Zarvanists. A 
thought that crossed the mind of Yazdan, as to 
the kind of being his rival (if such existed) would 
be, was not in harmony with the nature of light, 
and thus darkness (which was called Ahriman) 
resulted from that thought. The essential opposi- 
tion in the nature of the two beings inevitably led 
to a bitter conflict between them, just as is related 
in the Avesta. The new element here, however, 
is that an angel appears as mediator, and peace is 
made between the warring spirits on condition 
that the lower world, or earth, should belong to 
Ahriman for 7000 years, but that at the end of 
the period he shotdd surrender it to light; yet 
those who were in the world before peace was 
made were to be assigned to the evil one. 

Then there appeared the man Gayomarth and 
the ox ; but both were killed, and in the man’s 
place there sprang up a plant, ribas, and from the 
root of the plant sprang a man, misha, and a 
woman, mlshdna. They were the parents of the 
human race. In the place of the ox there came 
the domestic and other animals. Man as yet was 
only spirit, but now he was allowed the option of 
being carried away to the realms of Ahriman, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, of being clothed in 
bodily form^ and entering upon the conflict with 
Ahriman, with an assurance of the support of light 
and of final victory over the forces of darkness and 
entrance into the state of resurrection. 

3 . Saisaniya. — From the Zarathushtrians, i.c. 
apparently the orthodox section of adherents of 
Mazdseism, there originated at the time of Abu 
Muslim Sahib-u’d-Dawlah (t A.D. 755) a small sect 
which Shahrastani calls Saisaniya or Bihafridiya. 
Their founder was a certain Khawwaf from the 
neighbourhood of Nishapur. His secession seems 
to have been due mainly to his objection to next- 
of-kin marriage {khvUdk'das) and the drinking of 
wine, in whidi it is natural to suspect traces of 
Muslim influence. Shahrastani also says that he 
was strongly opposed to fire-worship, which 
brought upon him the wrath of the mohed, at 
whose bidding probably Abu Muslim ordered him 
to be put to death. His followers are credited also 
with aversion to killing and eating the flesh of 
any animal until it was old. They acquired for 
their own possession the houses of strangers, and 
were lavish in their expenditure. After the death 
of their founder we have no record of the doings 
of this sect, but Shahrastani relates that they 
believed him to have ascended on a yellow horse 
to heaven, whence he would return to take 
vengeance upon his enemies. 

A Persian work entitled Dahi$tdn4-Mazdhih, 
written by Muhsin-i-Fani in the 17th cent., claims 
to supply us with an account of some thirteen or 
fourteen Parsi sects. For two reasons, at least, 
no discussion of those sects is included in this 
article : in the first place, the historical value of 
the Dahistdn, and especially of the Dasdtir (whence 
the materials of the Dahisidn in that part of it are 
drawn), has been seriously impugned by some of 

1 See, however, M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, New 
York, 1914, pp. 205-208. 


the highest authorities ; ^ in the second place, in- 
asmuch as we have no other account or mention of 
those sects by which to compare and check notices 
so overlaid with purely legendary lore as we find 
Muhsin-i-Fani’s account of the Parsi sects to be,^ 
we do not possess the necessary data to pronounce 
a considered opinion upon them. 

The reader may consult that work in the original 
Persian, of which many lithographed texts exist, 
or in the English translation of H. Shea and A. 
Troyer, The Dahistdn or School of Manners, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1843. 

Literature. — ^In addition to the works already referred to, 
see L,. C. Casartelli, La> Philosophie religieuse du MazddiSTne 
sovs les Sassanides, Louvain, 1884, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889; 
Avesta : Livre sacr6 du Zoroastrisme^, tr. C. de Harlez, Paris, 
1881, Introd. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxviii. E. EdWAEBS. 

SECULARISM. — i. Antecedents, — Secularism 
may he described as a movement, intentionally 
ethical, negatively religious, with political and 
philosophical antecedents. Founded with the 
express intention of providing a certain theory of 
life and conduct, it follows that in its positive 
aspect it is ethical. Since it undertook to do this 
without reference to a deity or a future life, and 
thus proposed to fulfil a function of religion, apart 
from religious associations, it may be regarded as 
negatively religious. Its origin, however, was 
primarily due to certain political conditions and 
philosophical influences. 

Politically, secularism sprang from the turmoil 
which preceded, and still more from that which 
followed, the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. 
Its matrix was provided in the somewhat inco- 
herent socialism of Robert Owen and his followers 
and in the ill-fated Chartist movement. It came 
to birth shortly after the collapse of the revolu- 
tionary hopes which had been inspired in the 
extreme Chartists by the Continental revolutions 
of 1848. It was, tnerefore, in some measure, a 
recognition of the necessity of attempting to 
further social and political progress by the quieter 
methods of organization and education. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that serious 
social wrongs produced the reaction of which 
secularism was one of the fruits. The selfishness 
of the wealthy and influential classes, the un- 
reasoning opposition to political and religious 
freedom, the stolid dogmatism of theology, were 
all powerful irritants ; and it is not to he thought 
strange that, among the working-classes, con- 
sciousness of such a state of things begot not only 
extreme political theories, but the tendency to 
anti-religious reaction. Secularism was essentially 
a protest-movement. It possessed the vehement 
character of all such movements and the driving- 
force of the passions which they arouse. At the 
same time, it inherited the inevitable defects — the 
tendency to destructive rather than constructive 
action, the warping influence of heated feeling, 
the limited outlook, and the negationism — which 
inhere in all movements that are primarily re- 
action against established facts. Although it is 
true that secularism was an attempt to provide a 
positive policy, its positive nature was based upon 
a specific limitation of range and outlook, rendered 
possible only by reason of prejudice against the 
religious implications of life and conduct, which 
secularism refused to take into consideration. It 
proved impossible, therefore, as the history of 
secularism shows, for the movement to disentangle 
itself from the political and social passions out of 
which it arose. 

The philosophical roots of secularism run back 

1 E. G. Browne, A Literary Hist, of Persia^ London, 1902-06, 
L 63-56 ; also A. W. von Schlegrel, JReflexioris sur V6tude des 
langues des Asiatiques^, Bonn and Paris, 1832, p. 61 f. 

2 This remark is not necessarily applicable to other than the 
accounts of Parsi sects. 
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to the * associationist ’ school of James Mill 
and Jeremy Bentham, with an anti-theistic strain 
inherited from Thomas Paine and iticliard Carlile. 
Secularism also reveals the influence of positivism 
oi which it was in part the English re-echo. 
Although avoiding the positivist religion and 
refusing to constitute humanity as a deity, ^ it 
espoused a theory of knowledge essentially positiv- 
istic. This influence was, however, imported into 
secularism chiefly at second hand, through G-. H. 
Lewes and J. S. Mill (q.v.) in particular. The 
principles of secularism were submitted to the 
latter and received bis approval. It was, accord- 
ingly, the British utilitarians who were philosophi- 
cally the sponsors of secularism. 

Whilst the main impulses of the movement were 
derived from the social and political conditions 
which roused its founders to rebel against the 
accepted doctrines of life and thought prevalent in 
their day, its collateral influences were philosophi- 
cal. This was necessarily so, since its avowed 
separation from religion made it incuru bent upon 
secularism to establish its claim to furnish a theory 
of life and conduct by an appeal to philosophy, 
and especially ethics. Positivism supplied a con- 
ception of knowledge aflbrding a basis upon which 
it was held that religious considerations could be 
ruled out, and utilitarianism (q.v.) lent itself to a 
non-religious explanation of the motives and ends 
of conduct. In these theories, therefore, the 
requisite ground for secularism was given. 

2. The founders. — Secularism owes its name, 
and in large measure its existence, to the life and 
labours of George Jacob Holyoake. 

Holyoake was born in Birmingham in 1817. His parents 
were hard-working artisans, and his nphringing was religious. 
The atmosphere of the town of his birth and the circumstances 
of his own childhood aroused in him strong social and political 
convictions, which were fanned into flame by the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832, at wliich time Holyoake was an impiession- 
able lad of litteen. He became estranged from the Churches 
because of their lack of social sympathy, and made his first 
ventures into political life as an Owenlfce ‘social missionary.’ 
Subsequetifly he was associated with Ohartism (q.vX and after 
the failure of that movement his later years revealed him as an 
advanced Radical. About the year 184 1 he definitely abandoned 
belief in Ood, and his antipathy to Oiiristianily wiis deepened 
by a somewhat unjust term of imprisonment imposed upon him 
at Cheltenham for ‘blasphemy.’ At the same time Holyoake 
never appears to have felt himself in sympathy with the dog- 
matic atheism of his day. Ilis atheism was rather agnosticism 
(q.D.), th® many periodicals with whicti he was 

from time to time associated, The, /frawoner, he wrote : ‘ VVe 
are not infidels if that term implies rejection of Christian truth, 
since all we reject is Christian error.’ During his life he was 
frequently in association with Christians who shared his social 
and political sympathies, and his attitude towards the ‘Chris- 
tian socialism’ of Maurice (< 7 . jj.) and Kingsley reveals his union 
of aim 80 far as socialism was concerned, equally with his 
dislike of the doctrinal signillcance which he felt was conveyed 
by the term ‘ Christian. ’ For many years Holyoake was honour- 
ably connected with the welfare of Uie co-operative movcm«mt.i^ 
lu middle life ho settled in London as a Ixioksellcr, and among 
his many interests the struggle of Italy for freedom found a 
characteristic place. He counte<l in the circle of his friends 
both Garibaldi and Maxrini^ and busied himsejf with promoting 
the unlucky ‘English Legion* that sailed to their assistance. 
In later life he settled at Brighton, where he died in 1906, 
agitator and enthusiast to the end, welcoming almost with his 
last breath the Liberal victory at the General Election early in 
that year. 

During his long life Holyoake was associated 
more or less sympathetically with the men whose 
anti-Christian propaganda was the storm-centre of 
the 19th cent. ; and yet at the same time he 
maintained, especially in his later life, cordial 
relations with eminent supporters of Christianity, 
including W. E. Gladstone, who regarded him as 
an honest and single-minded opponent. None of 
the associates of Charles Bradlatigh was so gener- 
ally esteemed among their opponents as Holyoake, 
and a number of attacks made upon him by 
members of his own party are significant testi- 
mony to the fairness and independence of Holy- 
oake’s judgment. 

1 See art. Oo-OPSkAWOH. 


Among Holyoake’s companions in establishing 
secularism may be named Charles Southwell, 
Thomas Cooper (afterwards converted to Christi- 
anity), Thomas Paterson, and William Chilton. 
The movement originated in 1849, and was ex- 
pressly regarded by Holyoake as an alternative to 
atheism.^ In 1850 Holyoake met Bradlaugh, and 
in the subsequent year coined the term ‘ secular- 
ism,’ after some hesitation^ as to the merits of 
‘netheisrn’ and ‘ limitationism ’ as alternatives, 
‘as best indicating that province of duty which 
belongs to this life.’ Secularism was intended to 
differentiate Holyoake’s anti-theistic position from 
Bradiaugh’s atheistic pronouncements, and, al- 
though Bradlaugh, Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, 
and other atheists were identified with the secular 
movement, Holyoake always endeavoured to make 
it possible that the social, political, and ethical 
aims of secularism should not necessitate suljscrip- 
tion to atheistic belief, in the hope that liiieral- 
minded theists might, without prejudice to their 
theism, join in promoting these ends— -an attitude 
to which he persisted in clinging, despite the small 
success which it achieved. 

3, Principles.— The essential principle of secular- 
ism is to seek for human improvement by material 
means alone. It holds that such means are the 
more important, because the more proximate ,* and 
that, independently and in themselves, they are 
adequate to secure the desired end. 

Secularism arose and developed at a period when 
the relations of science and religion were beginning 
to be regarded as those of sharp opposition. In 
harmony with that notion, it proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of secular truth. Secular knowledge is 
rounded upon the experience of this life and can 
be maintained and tested by reason at work in 
experience. It conceived that, just as mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry were ‘secular’ 
sciences, so it would be possible on the same lines 
to establish a secular theory of the conduct and 
welfare of life, and to add tiie instruction of the 
conscience to instruction in the sciences, in a 
similar manner and on similar conditions. 

The relations of secularism to religion were 
accordingly defined as mutually exclusive rather 
than hostile. Theology professes to interpret the 
unknown world. Secularism is wholly uncon- 
cerned with that world and its interpretation. It 
deals with the known world interpreted by experi- 
ence and neither offers nor forbids any opinion 
regarding another life. Neither theism nor 
atheism enters into the secularist scheme, because 
neither is provable by experience. In so far as 
Christianity is moral, secularism has common 
ground with it, but it offers a basis for morality 
wholly independent of all Christian belief and one 
that will appeal to those who, for various reasons, 
are dissatisfied with theology. It submits that 
complete morality is attainable by, and can be 
based upon, secular considerations alone, just as 
all the uses for which the house was designed can 
be fulfilled without reference to the architect who 
may have designed it. It does not assert that 
there is no light elsewhere, but that such light 
adds nothing to the pursuit of human ends. 
Unless dogma actively interferes with human 
happiness, secularism Is content to leave it to 
flourish or perish as it may. 

Historically, secularism has been intermingled 
with atheism throughout its course, hut Holyoake 
always insisted that the two were distinct. On 
secularist principles, he was willing to associate 
with Bradlaugh and equally ready to associate 
witli any theist who would unite with him in 
seeking the mutual improvement of the race by 
secular means. He regarded both theism and 
1 Seo art AWIWSM, § 6. 
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atheism as what would now be called ‘ overbelief. ^ 
In contrast with Holyoake, Bradlaugh considered 
that secularism was bound to contest theistic 
belief and that material progress was impossible 
so long as * superstition ’ so powerfully manifested 
itself. 

Secularism held that its principles could be 
established and sustained by the intellect as prin- 
ciples of reason and intelligence equally applicable 
to all humanity. It contended that morality was 
based upon reason and that error lay in knowledge 
rather than intention. Holyoake thought it 
possible to establish material conditions which 
would eradicate poverty and depravity. With the 
utilitarians he held it as self-evident that morality 
was the conduct which establishes the common 
welfare, and he thought that science could teach 
the laws of happiness equally with the laws of 
health. To that end we must be guided by reason, 
believing not what we desire, which gives the 
condition neither of certainty nor of uniformity, 
but that which reason can vindicate. To fultil 
this function, reason must be left unfettered. 
Ethical and religious research must be as free as 
scientific research. There must be no penalties, 
legal or spiritual, for any investigation, criticism, 
or publicity. In this aspect of a reasonable theory 
of life secularism fulfils a function Avhich it regards 
religion as imperfectly serving. It ‘takes truth 
for authority, not authority for truth ’ and ‘ sub- 
stitutes the piety of usefulness for the usefulness 
of piety.’ What is best for man will be deter- 
mined by reason tested by experience and will 
surely be approved by ‘ the Author of humanity.’ 
The new piety exhibits itself in self-help and 
‘vexes not the' ears of the All-wise with capricious 
supplications.’^ Recognizing that we are wholly 
ruled by general laws, man’s duty is to study them 
and live by them. 

4 . Progress and prospects. — The influence of 
secularism was most apparent during the middle 
of the 19th cent., when the movement flourished 
to a not inconsiderable extent among its allies in 
the anti-Christian reaction of the period. Latterly 
it has decayed rapidly and has almost disap- 
peared from independent existence, being merged 
in such organized rationalism (< 2 -'^.) as now repre- 
sents the more recent phases of the secular spirit. 
It is significant that the best days of secularism 
coincided with the definitely anti-religious pro- 
paganda of those of its sympathizers who, like 
feradlaugh, joined with secularism what Holyoake 
refused to regard as essential to it, namely atheism. 
The atheistic controversy ended, the old animosities 
centred in it have softened, a less extreme view of 
the opposition of science and religion has prevailed, 
and with these things much of the motif of 
secularism has passed away. It is not likely to 
revive as an organized movement. The question is 
rather whether its spirit and principles are destined 
to continue in being. Secularism proposed a 
limitation of human knowledge and interest to 
the material sphere — an attitude which, whilst 
possible, and indeed often actual, in practice, 
is impossible to justify or establish from the 
theoretical standpoint, as secularism essayed to 
do. 

In practice there are millions whose interests 
and concerns are confined to the material aspects 
of life. This attitude is practicable because they 
have no conscious theory of life and conduct. No 
such theory is needed. It is its absence that 
makes practical secularism possible. The weak- 
ness of secularism lies in the fact that it oflfers 
needless and insufficient reasons to mankind for 
doing what they can and will do without requiring 
reasons. It is much the same as if one should 

1 Holyoake, art. ‘ Secularism,’ in Chambers’s Mncyclopcedia, 


propose to afford a philosophical basis for the 
natural realism of ‘ the plain man/ which regards 
the evidence of the senses as indisputable testi- 
mony to the existence of an external reality which 
is what it appears to be. In practice no such basis 
is needed. In theory it cannot be given ; for the 
first steps in philosophy reveal the insufficiency of 
‘the plain man’s’ assumptions. So it is with 
secularism. Many are secular in practice, but any 
theory of life or conduct is bound to discuss the 
questions which secularism attempts to ignore. 
Though Holyoake claimed that secularism was a 
theory of life and conduct, in reality it is the 
renunciation of one, like agnosticism, with which 
it is closely allied. As such it is needless, and it 
fails because it has no place to fill. In practice 
one can limit one’s interests without a theory of 
limitation, and negate without a theory of 
negation. When, however, we propose to ask 
why we should limit our knowledge, we are obliged 
to take up an attitude of reception or rejection, 
not merely one of ignoring, in face of the claims 
of religion to afford a knowledge of other than 
material concerns. In this matter Bradlaugh 
acted more consistently than Holyoake, and his 
action is confirmed by the fact that secularism was 
most vigorous when linked with anti-religious 
views. The attempt to ignore rather than deny 
religion is impractical, because religion embraces 
both secular and spiritual concerns. Religion 
denies the secular conception of life, and that con- 
ception cannot establish itself without defeating 
the claim of religion to control life. It is an 
impossible proposition to maintain that there may 
be a God, but that He does not concern material 
existence. Whoever believes in God believes in 
Him ex hypothesi as the greatest of all realities. 
Whilst it is true that in practice a believer in God 
may be sufficiently inconsistent to neglect the 
implication of his belief upon conduct, it is imposs- 
ible to construct a satisfactory theory to justify 
this course. It is for this reason that a secularism 
which does not include a definitely anti-religious 
theory is bound to fail. 

From the philosophical side, the weakness of 
secularism, as Holyoake presented it, consists in 
an inability to appreciate the distinction between 
fact and value — a failure which is perhaps attribut- 
able to the dogmatic certainty which characterized 
the claims set forth in the name of science in the 
middle of the 19th century. Whilst ‘facts,’ i.e. 
abstractions from experience considered by them- 
selves, as science regards them, may be treated as 
matters of intellectual knowledge alone, the worth 
and permanence of values are posited only by an 
act of faith. In attempting to consti'uct an ethical 
system of facts, analogous to mathematics or 
chemistry, to deal with knowledge and not with 
faith, secularism reveals its ignorance of a funda- 
mental distinction. It proposed to decide between 
competing values by a standard of fact, and spoke 
of truth and reason without any clear understand- 
ing of the relation of these terms to value, as if 
they gave self-evident proof of the existence of 
values and obvious means of distinguishing between 
competing values. Whilst utilitarianism — the 
philosophical theory which gave most impetus to 
secularism — prevailed, it was possible to uphold, 
to some extent at least, the secularist ethic, but 
the collapse of utilitarianism involved the failure 
of the movement based, on the philosophical side 
at least, upon its premisses. 

For these reasons it does not seem apparent that 
secularism is destined to survive as a theory of life 
and conduct, and it must be regarded as a move- 
ment arising out of, and passing with, the con- 
ditions of its time. Whilst its ethical aims were 
honourable, it lacked an adequate basis upon 
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which to establish itself as a permanent feature of 
human thought. 

Litbrature.— G. J. Holyoake, Principles of Secularism, 
London, 1859, The Trial of Theism, do. 1858, The Limits of 
Atheism, do. 1861, The Origin and Nature of Secularism, do. 
1896. See also The Secular Review, vol. L, do. 1876-77, The 
Present Day, 3 vols., do. 1883-86, both ed. by Holyoake, whose 
autobiography is contained in Sixty Years of an Agitators Life, 
2 vols., do. 1892, and in Bygones worth Remembering, 2 vols., 
do. 1905; J. McCabe, Life and Letters of George Jacob 
Bolyoake, 2 vols., do. 1908 ; C. W. F. Goss, Descriptive Biblio- 
graphy of the Writings of 0. J. Holyoake, do. 1908 ; R. Flint, 
Anti-Theistic Theories (Baird Lecture for 1887), Edinburgh, 
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SEEKERS. — The Seekers, in the narrowest use 
of the term, formed a small sect of the Independents 
during the period of the English Commonwealth. 
In a broader and more accurate sense of the word, 
the name * Seeker ’ covers a movement or tendency, 
both Continental and English, extending from the 
time of the Reformation in Germany to the middle 
of the I7th cent., the definite sect of the Seekers 
in England being the historical culmination of this 
movement. 

The definite Seeker tendency, with its character- 
istic group of ideas, first comes to light in the 
writings of Sebastian Franck (1499-1542), a human- 
istic reformer of Schwabia. Franck^ describes 
groups of Christians among the Anabaptists who 
desire to allow baptism and other ceremonies to 
remain in abeyance until God gives further com- 
mands, and those persons, he says, suspending for 
the time external ceremonies, wait and seek for 
fuller light. Dirck Coornhert, a Butch theologian 
and reformer, horn in Amsterdam in 1522, strongly 
developed the Seeker tendency, and through his 
influence the Seeker attitude took an important 
place in the thought of an interesting section of 
Butch dissenters. Coornhert considered the exist- 
ing Church, with its divisions, external organiza- 
tion, and outward ceremonies, as only an interim 
Church, and he held that the faithful shall quietly 
wait for the true apostolic, authoritative Church 
to he divinely commissioned, endowed, and in- 
augurated. The Seeker attitude, emphasized in 
the writings of Coornhert, was taken up by the 
societies of Dutch Collegiants, or Rynsburgers 
iq.v.), in the 17th cent, and made a central feature 
of this interesting movement. Daniel Van Breen, 
Adam Bored, and Galenus Abrahams of the 
Amsterdam Collegium, or Society, were the leaders 
of this Seeker movement in Holland, thoxigh the 
most developed expression of it is found in a tract 
entitled Lncerna mper candelabro (Amsterdam, 
1662), probably written by Peter Bailing, a Col- 
legiant of Kynshnrg, and translated into English 
by the Quaker, Benjamin Ftirley, under the title, 
the Light on the Candlestick (London, 1605). This 
tract and Hhe Nineteen Articles’ (1058) with 
their ‘Further Exposition’ (1659), issued by the 
Amsterdam Collegiants, give the fullest available 
account of Continental Seeker views. The visible 
Church, with its doctrines, or ‘notion.^,’ as they 
named them, its external organization, its outward 
ceremonies, is here thought of as devoid of real 
authority and spiritual power, as lost in the 
wilderness and in an apostate condition, while the 
true believer is one who waits and seeks for the 
Church of apostolic power which in the fullness of 
time God will establish with freshly-commissioned 
prophets whose authority will be verified by 
miraculous gifts. The same ideas reappear, in a 
more developed stage and in more cohesive form, 
in the groups of English Seekers during the 
Commonwealth, 

The word ‘ Seekers,’ as the name of a sect, with 
its definite religious connotation, first appears in 
England in Truth's Champion (London, 1617), 

1 Chrmica, Strasabiinr, IB$L 


probably written by John Morton, where ‘ Seekers ‘ 
are described as a people opposed to everything 
external, who do not need to ‘ hear preaching nor 
read the Scriptures.’ Even before this date, how- 
ever, Bartholomew Legate, an English cloth-dealer, 
whose trade took him to Holland, had taught 
definite Seeker ideas. Henoch Glapham^ makes 
Legate say that God is soon to give a new revela- 
tion through ‘myraculous apostles’ and a ‘mjyr- 
aculous ministry^ and that until this commission 
appears there is ‘ no true Church,’ ‘no true baptism,’ 
‘no visible Christian.’ Until God acts, man can 
only wait and seek. Legate plainly held the group 
of ideas which formed part of the Continental 
movement traced above. He was burned at 
Smithfield in 1612 as a heretic, suspected of hold- 
ing Arian views. 

Ephraim Pagitt gives an adequate account of 
the Seeker position : 

* Many have wrangled so long about the Church that at last 
they have quite lost it, and go under the name of Expecters 
or Seekers, and do deny that there is any Church, or true 
minister, or any ordinances.’ 2 

Edwards’s Gangrcena (London, 1646), Richard 
Baxter’s accounts in Reliquiae Baxteriance (do. 
1696), John Jackson’s A Sober Word to a Serious 
People (do. 1651), and John Saltmarsh’s Sparkles 
of Glory (do. 1648) give further and somewhat fuller 
description of the Seeker movement of the time. 
The following passage is sympathetic and on the 
whole a fair description of the main features of 
the movement : 

‘Firstly, they seek the mind of God in the Scriptures. 
Secondly, they judge that prayer and alms are to be attended 
to, and for this purpose they come together into some place on 
the First-days as their hearts are drawn forth and opportunity 
offers. Then they seek, firstly, that they may be tn«trumente 
in the hand of the Lord to stir up the grace of God in one 
another, by mutual conference and communication of experi- 
ence ; and secondly, to wait for a further levelaLion. Thirdly, 
to hold out their testimony against the false, and for the pure 
ordinance of ministry and worship. They behave themselves 
as persons who have neither the power nor the gift to go before 
one another by way of eminency or authority, but as sheep un- 
folded, and as soldiers unrallied, waiting for a time of gather- 
ing. Tliey acknowledge no other visible teacher but the Word 
and works of God, on whom they wait, for the grace which is 
to be brought at the revelation of Jesus Christ' 3 

It is, however, through the writings and docu- 
ments of the early Quakers that it lias been 
possible to discover the extent of the movement in 
England and at the same time to find the real 
characteristics of the sect of Seekers. 

The First Publishers of Truth, printed in 1907, 
which contains a historical account of the rise and 
spread of Quakerism, contains the fullest available 
accounts of the Seekers. They appear in these 
documents to be a sincere, earnest, spiritually- 
minded people, who have turned away from out- 
ward things and are endeavouring to discover the 
will of God and His divine leading by w^aiting in 
silence for the light to break forth. They are 
described as ‘a seeking and religiously inclined 
people.’ Thej[ appear to have had large meetings 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in Westmorland, 
and also in Bristol. Their meetings seem to have 
been held with long periods of silence and with 
opportunity for free, spontaneous, and unprepared 
messages, though there were evidently leaders in 
the local groups who often, probably usually, 
pre€Lched to them and interpreted to them the 
spiritual nature of Christianity as they conceived 
it. The Seeker groups described in the early 
Quaker documents went over almost entirely to 
the new movement inaugurated by George Fox, 
and the leaders of the Seeker societies became after 
1052 the foremost preachers in the early Society 
of Friends (g.v.). From having been ‘seekers’ 
they now believed that they had become what 

1 Error on the Right Hand, London, 1608. 

2 Heresiographie, London, 1646, p. 128. 

5 Jackson, p. 8. 
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Cromw'ell once called ‘ happy finders. ’ After 1652 
there is no indication of the continuation of a 
separate sect of Seekers, and the characteristic 
ideas which formed the body of their propaganda 
henceforth disappear from religious tractarian 
literature in England, though they continued 
somewhat longer to find expression in Holland. 

Literature. — J. C. van Slee, De Rijnsburger CoUegianten^ 
Haarlem, 1895; Hermann Weingfarten, JOie Revolutions- 
hirchen ISnglands, Leipzig, 1868 ; D. Masson, Life of Milton, 
6 vols., London, 1859-80 ; The Fio'St Publishers of 2'ruth, ed. 
for the Friends’ Historical Society by Norman Penney, do. 
1907 ; The Swaledale Papers, in Devonshire House Library, 
given in extract in an art. by W. C. Braithwaite in J oum. of 
the Friends' Historical Society, v. [1908] 3ff. ; George Fox, 
Journal, ed. N. Penney, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1911, The Great 
Mystery of the Great Whore, London, 1659 (see esp. ‘ Epistle to 
the Reader,’ written in 1658 bv Edward Burrough);. Rufus M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, do. 1909, Spiritual Re~ 
formers in the Sixteenth and Seveiiteenth Centuries, do. 1914 ; 
William Charles Braithwaite, Beginnings of Quakerism, do. 

1912. Rufus M. Jones. 

SELF.— See Personality, Ego. 

SELF (Buddhist). — In Buddhism the use and 
content of the term ‘self,’ both as separate word 
and as prefix, coincide largely with its use and 
content in Western religions and ethics. But the 
former system has some interesting features of 
divergent development to show — linguistic, psycho- 
logical, ethical, and metaphysical. 

Linguistically, e.,g., there is in Pali the useful 
compound atta-bhava^ ‘self-state’ or ‘self -hood,’ 
meaning personality, individual life, the bodily 
and mental organism. 

* I cannot remember, since I have had experience through this 
attahhd'oa, all its characteristics and habits ; how then should 
I remember my various former existences ? ’ i 

* . . . each of the five organs of sense derived from the four 
great elements, included in the attdbhdvaJ 2 

It was consonant also with the old Sutta diction 
to use atta alone in this sense,® hut the compound 
term superseded it. 

It was used, wrote Buddhaghosa, ‘ both for the body and for 
all the corporeal and mental factors, foolish folk including 
these in the notion they hold that “ This is myself ” (or my 

soul”).’ 4 

Again, there is the Pali idiom of the dual self, a 
form of speech which corresponds to no psycho- 
logically conceived parallel, but in which one atta 
functions (instead of a personal pronoun) as the 
subject, the other as the object ; 

‘These are the penalties of wrong-doing : self upbraids self.’® 

‘Any virtuous layman established in the fourfold peace can, 
if he will, confess self to self as being assured of happy rebirth.’ « 

* To whom is the self not dear? To evildoers, for . . . though 
they may say “ Dear to us is the self,” yet that which a foe 
would do to his foe, that do they by self to self,’ 7 

‘ By self incite the self, examine self 
By self ; self-guarded thus, watchful of mind 
And happy snalt thou live. For self of self 
Is warder, unto self hath self recourse. 

Therefore train well thyself.’ 8 

Here we have a mode of psychical activity, known 
to psychological analysis, which bifurcates the 
unitary concept of the self, setting a self which 
is the accretion and outcome of experience — the 
‘character’ — over against the self of the present 
moment, and so on. 

Thus used, the former ‘ self’ at times takes the 
place of our term ‘ conscience.’ 

* Doth self reproach thee not as to morals ?’ 9 

‘ There is not anywhere a place throughout the world i 
Where evil deeds may secretly be done. 1 

The self doth know thee, Man, whether in truth 
Thou didst it, or if it be false. O friend, 


1 Majjhima Nikdya, ii. 32. 2 Rhammasangatyi, § 697 f. 

Poffhapdda-Sutta, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 259; 
Cf. n. B ; SaTfiyutta Nikdya, i. 89, and citations below. 

4 Atthasdlind, p. 308. ® Afiguttara Nikdya, i. 67. 

6 J6. iii. 211. Sarjiyutta Nikdya, i 72. 

« Dhammapada, 379 f. 

9 Sarjiyutta Nikdya, iii. 120, etc. ; Ahguttara Nikdya, fii. 
255, etc. 


Thy better self 1 thou hold'st in mean repute, 

Who within self hid'st evil from thyself.’ 2 

‘“Self-known” applies to one who reflects Thus far am 
I in faith, morals, learning, self-surrender, insight, ready 
speech.’” 3 

There are two adjectival forms of atta, neither 
of which has the meaning of our ‘ selfish.’ The 
one, attaniya, is simply the adjective of relation, 
the other, ajjhattika {adhi-att-ika), is the same. 
But they are used in ditiereiit connexions. The 
former is used with reference to soul, or ontological 
self. The latter is a ])urely_ psychological term, 
and is opposed to whatever is ‘external’ to one’s 
self, corporeal and mental. Thus ajjhattika pheno- 
mena are the activities of the five senses and of 
the ideating factor or mind. External pheno- 
mena are objects of sense and images — mental 
constructions objectified. The former phenomena 
are ‘ self-referable, one’s own, referable to the 
person, bodily and mental.’^ And, because the 
corporeal factor is included, our modern term ‘ sub- 
jective ’ does not always form a fit rendering. 

It is clear from the foregoing linguistic considera- 
tions that, whatever restrictions the religious 
philosophy of Buddhism imposed upon the meta- 
physical implications of the term and concept of 
‘ self,’ the use of it as a convenient label for the 
totality of any living individual w’as by that 
philosophy both approved and exploited. As such 
a label, it belonged to the stock of terms and ideas 
called sammUti, or ‘ of conventional usage.’ ^ The 
Buddhist scholar used it as such. Philosophically 
speaking, it did not mean for him an ultimate 
unitary principle, continuing self-identical amid a 
stream of transient manifestations. Contrariwise, 
it was merely a name-and-concept binding together 
and laheiling a transient aggregate of factors. For 
him the ultimate principles, material and psychical, 
were not in the bond or label, but among those 
factors. But even they were evanescent, ever- 
changing.® And as to the name-labels he judged 
that 

‘These are merely names, expressions, turns of speech, desig- 
nations in common use in the world. Of these he who has won 
truth makes use indeed, but is not led astray by them.’ 6 

The ethical implications of atta have been already 
dealt vdth in art. Egoism (Buddhist). 

Literature. — C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
London, 1914, pp. 26 f., 140 f.. Manual of Buddhist Psycho- 
logical Ethics, do. 1900, pp. xciv, 207, n. 1. The Pali texte are 
published by the Pali Text Society, 

C. A. F. Rhys Dayids. 

SELF-ASSERTION AND SELF-SUBJEC- 
TION. — I. Primary instincts. — Self-assertion 
(or self-display) together with its opposite, self-sub- 
jection (or self-abasement), has been classed by many 
modern psychologists with the primary instincts of 
human nature — the instincts which, either directly 
or indirectly, are the prime movers of all human 
activity. The term ‘ instinct ’ has, unfortunately, 
not yet acquired a fixed meaning.'^ For the pur- 
poses of this article the definition of McDougall 
may be considered useful. 

He defines it as ‘an inherited or innate psycho-physical dis- 
position which determines its possessor (1) to perceive, and to 
pay attention to, objects of a certain class, (2) to experience an 
emotional excitement of a particular quality upon perceiving 
such an object, and (3) to act in regard to it in a particular 
manner, or, at least, to experience an impulse to such action.’® 
Of the three parts of the psycho-physical disposi- 
tion it is the second that is most stable and un- 
changing. 

1 Kalydnarp. ; comparative not in the Pali. 

2 Ahguttara Nikdya, i. 149. 3 lb. iv. 114. 

^ Dhammasangavd, §§ 1207, 1044; cf. Majjhima Nikdya, i 
421 f., where physical elements of the anatomy are called ajjhat- 
tika. 

® See art. Reality (Buddhist). 

6 Digha Nikdya, i. 202 (tr. Dialogues of the Buddha [SBB, 
London, 1899], i. 263) ; in this connexion the art. Soul (Bud* 
dhist) should be consulted. 

t Of. art. Instinct. 

8 An Introd. to Social Psychology^, London, 1918, p. 29. 
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‘ The emotional excitement, with the accompanjdng nervous 
activities of the central part of the disposition, _ is the only part 
of the total instinctive process that^ retains its specific char- 
acter and remains common to all individuals and all situations 
in which the instinct is excited.’ i 

Not only has the emotional excitement of each 
instinct a specific character, hnt it always expresses 
itself by the same symptoms. McDougall describes 
the emotion characteristic of self-assertion by the 
term ‘elation,’ its opposite by the term ‘self- 
snbjection.’ Ribot^ uses the terms ‘positive 
self -feeling ’ and ‘ negative self-feeling ’ to describe 
them. Positive self-feeling gives an impulse to 
the display of size, strength, and other traits of 
the self, whereas negative self-feeling leads to 
shrinking, self-effacement, submission, self-abase- 
ment. Drever® questions McDougall’s statement 
that the affective part of these instincts is always 
an emotion. There is no evidence, he contends, 
that the complex experience denoted by that .term 
is always present when the^ instinct is active. 
The positive self-feeling invariably present is more 
accurately described by the term ‘interest’ (a 
feeling of worth-while-ness) than by the term 
‘emotion.’ The emotion of elation, according to 
him, is experienced only when self-assertion or 
self-display (which is the term Drever prefers) has 
met with its suitable response in the submissive 
attitude of those before whom self-display is made. 

Drever^ employs tlie following five tests in 
determining from a psychological point of view 
whether any particular instinct is to be con- 
sidered primary, and the two instincts under con- 
sideration meet all five : 

‘(1) Irreducibility by introspective analysis to simpler com- 
ponents. 

(2) Arousal of impulse and emotion, with its specific and un- 
mistakable expressive signs, by specific objects or specific kinds 
of objects, prior to individual experience of these objects. 

(3) Manifestation in the early months of child life. 

Wide diffusion in the animal world. 

(6) Occurrence in exaggerated form under pathological con- 
ditions.* 6 

McDougall relies on the fourth and fifth. His 
discussion, however, implies the use of the first, 
while we find illustrations of the five in the 
examples that he gives of the operation of the 
instincts. His treatment of self-assertion and 
self-subjection is the most full and satisfactory 
that we possess. Kibot’s^ treatment — which pre- 
ceded McDougall’s^ — is briefer and less thorough. 
Drever has improved on MoDougall’s analysis in 
some particulars. A good account of the signi- 
ficance of self-assertion and self-subjection in the 
.social and ethical development of the child is given 
by Baldwin.® 

These instincts are e.ssentially social in nature. 
Their excitement depends on the presence of 
others. In the case of man the idm of others, 
without their actual presence, may cause elation 
or subjection with their corresponding manifesta- 
tions. One may ‘show off’’ before an imaginary 
gallery of spectators, or even before one’s self in a 
mirror, as if he were another person. But the dis- 
play is always to, and the shrinking from, some 
one’s notice^ — usually some one of the same kind. 
A barnyard cockerel struts before other fowls, a 
hen among her chicks; a small dog crawls sub- 
missively towards, or away from, a big dog ; but 
he will also slink away with his tail between his legs 
from a man who has shown disapproval of him. 
Generally, however, the in.stinct of subjection is 
excited by the presence of one of the same kind 
who is perceived to be in some respect superior, 
whereas the instinct of self-display is excited by 

1 McDougall, p. 34. 

2 27i« Psychology of the EmoUom, Eng. tr., London, 1897, 
pt, ii. ch. V. 

8 The Instinct in Man^ Cambridge, 1917, pp. 166 ff., 192. 

4 Ih ch. viiL ® I Ik p. 173, 

8 Social and, Ethioallntorpretutions in Mmtal Development^ 
New York and London, 1907, pp. 13 ff., 204 ff. 


another of the same kind who is perceived to be 
inferior. In the case of animals the superiority or 
inferiority is chiefly in size or strength, but other 
striking characteristics, such as the tail of the 
i peacock, may be organs for the self-display of 
their owners, and may produce subjection in others. 
The self-display of animals occurs mainly, though 
not exclusively, during the mating season. Dar- 
win,^ in his interesting description of this instinct, 
regards it as a manifestation of the courtship in- 
stinct. The two should not, however, be identified. 

Self-assertion and self -subjection come into 
operation at an early age in children. A child 
will crow and otherwise display its powers and 
become elated at the admiring applause of the 
family grouj), whereas the absence of applause or 
inattention wdll reduce it to silence and cause it to 
shrink out of sight. 

Pathological cases show the operation of both 
the instincts in an exaggerated form. In certain 
mental diseases — e.g., general paralysis of the 
insane — ‘ exaggeration of this emotion and of its 
impulse of display is the leading symptom.’ In 
other mental diseases the patient exhibits exagger- 
ated symptoms of self-abasement. He ‘shrinks 
from tne observation of his fellows, thinks him- 
self a most wretched, useless, sinful creature,’ etc.** 

2. Emotional complexes. — Instincts may be 
excited singly or in combination. In human 
beings they are seldom excited singly. When two 
or more are excited together, their emotions may 
fuse so as to form a complex emotion in which the 
various constituents modify one another. In the 
new emotion the various constituents may be 
detected ; yet the whole is not a quasi-mechanical 
sum of the constituents, but a new emotion having 
a special emotional tone. Among the examples 
given by McDougall is admiration This he 

analyzes into the two primary emotions of wonder 
and negative self-feeling. Wonder he considers to 
be the emotion which is the afiective part of the 
instinct of curiosity® — the instinct whose impulse 
is to cause us to approach a relatively novel object 
and to contemplate it. But we approach an admired 
object slowly and with hesitation, i.e. subnuHsively”. 
For admiration is elicited when the novel is in 
some respect superior. It is therefore most fre- 
quently excited by a person perceived to be 
superior to ourselves, whom we do not fully under- 
stand. McDougall maintains that in our admira- 
tion for books and works of art there is always 
present the thought of the maker. Admiration 
of natural objects implies the personalization of 
natural powers or the postulate of their Creator, 
The presence in admiration of the submissive atti- 
tude with the attendant negative self-feeling is an 
indication of this. Admiration qualified by fear 
is awe (g-t?.). When the power wnich excites awe 
is beuelicent towards us and excites gratitude {q.v , ), 
we experience reverence (g.v. ) — the religious emo- 
tion par excellence. * McDougal I’s account of rever- 
ence is scarcely satisfactory. W onder, negative self- 
feeling, and fear are clearly elements in it; but 
gratitude is not essential. What is essential is 
respect. Respect depends on the recognition of 
some personal excellence other than size or power. 
Benevolence is such an excellence, so is righteous- 
ness ; and a manifestation by a being of either 
towards even another may suffice to qualify our 

1 The Descent of Many 2 vols., London, 1871, ch. xiii. 

3 McDougall, pp. 64-66. 

8 Drever (p. 200) seems right when he says that the word 
‘curiosity* describes not only the impulse but the emotion 
attending it better than the word ‘wonder.’ Wonder is itself 
complex. In its simplest and most elementary form he thinks 
it is ‘ baflfied curiosity.’ The relatively novel rouses the instinct 
of curiosity. If the * enquiring impulse ’ is not satisfied, 
‘wonder is developed,’ curiosity, howerer, remaining an ele- 
ment in it. 

4 McDougall, pp. 128-135. 
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awe into reverence. We can respect another only 
if he is seen to respect himself. Indeed McDougall 
suggests that our * respect for another is a sym- 
pathetic reflexion of his self-respect.’^ Hence 
positive self -feeling qualified by a sense of personal 
worth enters into reverence. So it is an emotion 
possible only to a person conscious in some degree 
of his moral dignity or worth. Reverence for God 
the Father is attainable only by the man who is 
conscious of the value of ‘sonship.’ 

McDoug-all suggests that ‘ the fundamental distinction 
between religious and magical practices is not, as is sometimes 
said, that religion conceives the powers it envisages as personal 
powers, while magic conceives them as impersonal ; but rather 
that the religious attitude is alwaj’-s that of submission, the 
magical attitude that of self-assertion; and that the forces 
which both magical and religious practices are concerned to 
influence may be conceived in either case as personal or 
impersonal powers. Hence the savage, who at one time bows 
down before his fetish in supplication, and at another seeks to 
compel its assistance by threats or spells, adopts toward the 
one object alternately the religious and the magical attitude. 
The same fundamental difference of attitude and emotion dis- 
tinguishes religion from science, into which magic becomes 
transformed as civilization progresses.’ 2 

This theory cannot be justified. We have seen 
that in one of the highest forms of religious emo- 
tion — reverence — positive self-feeling in the form 
of respect is present. Durkheim ^ maintains that 
there is an element of respect in the fear of the 
primitive for his gods. And he shows that the 
religious rites of the Australian totemists have as 
one of their functions the strengthening of the 
divine principle in the totem and the ensuring of 
the reproduction of the totemic species. Their 
worshippers are as necessary to the gods as the 
gods are to the worshippers."^ And in the higher 
religions (e.^., Christianity) the worship and service 
of men are believed to be needed by their God. 
Hence the attitude cannot be one of pure sub- 
mission. McDougall is probably right in saying 
that the magical attitude is self-assertive. I)oes 
not that distinguish it from both the religious and 
the scientific attitudes? For surely intellectual 
humility is a characteristic of the scientific mind. 
There is a confident assertion of power in the 
propounding and following out of hypotheses, 
but there is also a readiness to submit to facts, 
and a subjection of self to truth, even when 
truth demands the surrender of cherished beliefs 
and hopes. In the application also of scientific 
knowledge to practical aflairs the scientific man 
can impose his will on nature only by obeying 
nature’s laws. Positive and negative self-feel- 
ing are constituents of scientific and religious 
emotion. 

3. The self-sentiment. — The emotions not only 
fuse to form new emotional complexes ; they also 
compete with and inhibit one another. In com- 
paratively undeveloped minds, such as those of 
animals and very young children, positive and 
negative self-feeling would simply preclude one 
another’s appearance, or, if both’ appeared, one ' 
would expel the other from the mind. In bashful 
behaviour, which appears in a child’s third year, 
neither succeeds in expelling its opposite. Both 
continue to be excited by different aspects of a 
situation — that constituted by a self in relation to 
other selves — but because of their opposite char- 
acteristics, and the opposite types of behaviour to 
which they lead, they do not fuse. The impulses 
to self-display and self-effacement struggle to check 
each other’s manifestations. Such a struggle 
seems to imply the organization of the two dis- 
positions into a system. The bond of union is the 
idea of the self, and a rudimentary form of the 
consciousness of self is therefore a condition of 


1 McDougaU, p. 161. 2 p. 306. 

STAe EUmentary Forms of the Religious LifSy Eng. tr., 
London, 1916, pp. 206 ff., 346 ff. 

4 Of. J. G-. Frazer, The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
London, 1913, i. 31. 
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the union and consequent struggle. To such a 
system of dispositions organized about the idea of 
an object modern psychologists, following Shand, 
have given the name ‘sentiment.’^ 

* When any one of the emotions is strongly or repeatedly 
excited by a particular object, there is formed the rudiment of 
a sentiment.’ 2 

For example, the admiring applause of a child’s 
nurse gradually develops the ‘ “ Am I not a 
wonder ?” consciousness,’ and the child will acquire 
the habit of displaying its powers and expect 
applause each time it does so. One that is always 
petted, admired, and allowed to have its own way 
may acquire the self-assertive habit to an excessive 
degree, will become what is called a ‘ spoilt ’ child. 
It will come to think of itself as a being superior 
to others, to whom all must always defer and sub- 
mit. About its idea of self — an idea essentially 
social in character, for it is the idea of the self in 
relation to others — its emotions will become organ- 
ized with positive self-feeling central and dominat- 
ing. In the self-sentiment so formed it will tend 
to include all the emotions that are of service to 
its ends, and to exclude all those which are useless 
or antagonistic; e.g., it will feel fear when the 
satisfaction of positive self-feeling is threatened, 
anger when it is obstructed, elation when it is 
satisfied, and sorrow when it is frustrated.® Signs 
of fear, admiration, gratitude, and deference in 
others it will welcome, but it will tend to restrain 
the impulses to exhibit them itself, and to feel the 
corresponding emotions. A fully-formed senti- 
ment of this type is the cause of pride {g.v,) in its 
extreme and most objectionable form. But it 
never happens that the self-sentiment excludes 
negative self-feeling entirely. That would be 
possible only if a child were born devoid of the 
instinct, or never perceived persons in any way 
superior to itself. Where, however, this instinct is 
weak or its exercise much inhibited, a whole series 
of emotions into which negative self-feeling enters 
is only faintly felt — e.g., admiration, reverence, 
respect, gratitude, humility. There would be 
comparative indifference to praise and blame — con- 
cern for either implies a recognition of the superi- 
ority of those who bestow it — and consequently 
little knowledge of other men, inasmuch as the 
motive for closely observing their attitudes and 
the expression of their opinions would be largely 
lacking. Further, there would be great ignorance 
of self, for we learn to know ourselves by compar- 
ing ourselves with others, by observing their atti- 
tudes towards us, and acceptmg their opinions about 
us. Moreover, weakness in negative self-feeling 
indicates incapacity to appreciate ideals (truth, 
beauty, goodness) and to devote the life to any 
great cause ; for these ends imply the vivid realiza- 
tion of a form of personal life superior to one’s own, 
which realization involves the consciousness of 
present inferiority and submissiveness. 

In the case of the ordinary man negative self- 
feeling becomes incorporated with positive self- 
feeling, in varying degree, in the self-sentiment, 
because in the social environment the growing boy 
inevitably meets some who are superior to himself. 
Authority especially, represented by parents, 
teachers, etc., imposes its will on the boy; and 
above all the authority of society as a whole which 
‘ with a collective voice and irresistible power dis- 
tributes rewards and punishments, praise and 
blame, and formulates its approval and disapproval 

1 Some distinguish between simple and complex sentiments. 

* A “simple” sentiment consists of a single emotional tendency 
associated with an idea or idea complex’ (Drever, p. 215 f.). 
The term ‘emotion’ is reserved for an experience on the per- 
ceptual level, * sentiment ’ for an experience on the ideational 
level (cf. ib , ch. ix. ; see also art. Sentiment), 

2 McDougall, p. 163. 

8 Cf. A. F. Shand, The Foundations of Character, London, 
1914, bk. i. ch. iv. f. 
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in universally accepted maxims/j^ Owing to the 
incorporation of these two emotions in the self- 
seiitiment, 

‘ all persons fall for the child into one or other of two classes ; 
in the one class are those who impress him as beings of superior 
power, who evoke his negative self -feeling, and towards whom 
he is submissive and receptive ; in the other class are those 
whose presence evokes his positive self-feeling and towards 
whom he is self-assertive and masterful, just because they fail 
to impress him as beings superior to himself. As his powers 
develop and his knowledge increases, persons who at first 
belonged to the former class are transferred to the latter ; he 
learns, or thinks he learns, the limits of their powers ; he no 
longer shrinks from a contest with them, and, every time he 
gains the advantage in any such contest, their power of evoking 
his negative self-feeling diminishes, until it fails completely. 
When that stage is reached his attitude towards them is re- 
versed, it becomes self-assertive ; for their presence evokes his 
positive self-feeling. In this way a child of good capacities, in 
whom the instinct of self-assertion is strong, works his way up 
the social ladder.’ 2 

This account of the progress of a boy to manhood 
must be qualified by the fact that the self-senti- 
ment is not the only one that moves him. Of 
special importance are the various love sentiments 
— love of parents, children, friends, home, country, 
church, God. At the basis of all the love senti- 
ments is the primary emotion of tender feeling 
with its impulse to protect — an emotion and 
impulse which may lead to concern and care for 
others irrespective of their relation to the self- 
sentiment. This impulse may legitimately be 
called altruistic, and often leads to self-sacrifice.® 

4. Extension and moralization of self-senti- 
ment. — The moral character of the self-sentiment 
will depend largely on the idea of self about which 
it is organized together with the thoroughness of 
the organization depending on this idea. The 
idea of the self in all but its most nidimentary 
forms is essentially a social product, developed by 
interaction with other persons and involving con- 
stant reference to them ; it is, in fact, a conception 
not merely of one’s self but of one’s self in relation 
to other selves. The relationship may be con- 
ceived to range from complete exclusion, through 
opposition, sympathy, co-operation in various 
degrees, to inclusion partial or complete.** The 
sell conceived as an exclusive monad is not a 
defensible conception ; but it has been maintained 
on theoretical grounds, though rarely assumed as 
a working conception in the actual affairs of life. 
Usually, as we saw above, a certain mea.sure of 
antagonism and conflict of interests is felt bo exist 
between self and others. The self, however, may 
identify itself with others — a mother with her 
children ; a boy with his family, school, or college j 
a man with his church, his country, and even with 
humanity. The group with which the self is 
identified becomes included, more or less firmly, 
in his self-regarding sentiment. The success or 
failure of the group may rouse his positive or 
negative self-feeling. He is concerned for its 
success or failure as he is for his own. He 
judges it to be his own, and feels and acts accord- 
mgty, when that group comes into relations of 
antagonism to, or co-operation with, other groups. 
Hence his emotions and actions, although in form 
self-regarding, are in effect other-regarding with 
respect to the group included in his self-regard. 
Thus, on the one hand, his conduct becomes moral- 
ized and socially valuable, through the extension 
of his self-regarding sentiment to include the 
interests of ever-inorea,sing numbers of his fellow- 
men ; the moralization may proceed, on the other 
hand, in what may be considered a more internal 
direction — t.e., he may identify himself with the 
abstract sentiments which are suggested to him, 
or which he has thought out for himself the 
sentiments of truth, goodness, beauty), and incor- 
porate them in the self-sentiment. They become 
1 McDoujrall, p. m. s p. 104. 

» Of. id. oh. X. ; Shand, bfc. t dh> iv, 4 d, Eeo. 


his own ideals and represent the self that he wills 
to be — to realize them is to realize himself, to 
express them is to express himself. So he suWits 
himself to them, strives to express, propagate, and 
defend them, is elated when their power triumphs 
over the impulses of himself and others, an<f is 
cast down when they are defeated. 

Care for others and devotion to ideals may, and 
do, spring from other motives — the sentiment of 
love in its various forms, active sympathy which 
impels a man to seek to bring the feelings and 
actions of his fellows into harmony with his own, 
and his own into harmony with theirs — and these 
are essential moral and social motives. But these 
receive great reinforcement when their objects are 
includea in the idea of self, and concern for them 
is incorporated in the self-sentiment. Conversely, 
the latter is raised to a higher level and becomes 
more comprehensive and adequate as a guide of 
conduct by the inclusion of the love sentiments 
within it. It is possible for a man to take pride 
in the thought of himself as a lover, and seek con- 
sequently to develop the love sentiments in his 
character. Some ethical writers have adopted 
this method of reconciling the claim of egoism and 
altruism. They maintain that the individual 
should seek his own good, but should conceive his 
good to include the good of others. Another method 
IS to unite the self-regarding and other-regarding 
sentiments in a more general sentiment, the senti- 
ment of the perfection of life — not one’s own merely, 
but all life. One’s chief concern may still be with 
one’s own life, not because one thinks it more 
valuable, but because self-perfection is more 
within the individual’s power, and by concentrat- 
ing chiefly on that he will do most to promote the 
universal life. His efforts would have the ad- 
vantage of reinforcement by the strongest human 
sentiment— the sentiment of self. 

5. Sentiment for self-control. — Any one of the 
I many sentiments which are formed in an adult 
I consciousness may become sufficiently powerful to 
S dominate large portions of a man’s life — e.y., 
avarice, ambition, love of a person, of home, 
church, art, science— and to inhibit all impulses 
which are inconsistent with, or irrelevant to, its 
end. But the sentiment which seems capable of 
meeting most of the situations in life, and of 
rendering an individual practically independent 
of passing solicitations, is the self-sentiment, when 
that incorporates a high ideal of life including a 
sentiment for self-control. Self-control is itself a 
particular development of the self-sentiment, and 
m virtue of it a man takes pride in realizing his 
ideal of self in all circumstances. It is the senti- 
ment of self, according to McDougall,^ which is 
roused into activity when we are said to determine 
by an effort of will to act along the line of greatest 
resistance. 

‘ The conations, the desires and aversions, arising- within this 
self-regarding sentiment are the motive forces which, adding 
themselves to the weaker ideal motive in the course of moral 
effort, enable ic to win the mastery over some stronger, coarser 
desire of our primitive animal nature ard to banish from con- 
sciousness the idea of the end of this desire.’’^ 

It is not correct to say that only this sentiment 
enables us to act along the line of greatest re- 
sistance;® but we may say that, when, by the 

S oration of the ideal of perfection of life 
ing self-control, this master sentiment has 
been formed and become dominant, perhaps after 
many conflicts, 

*ifc becomes capable of determining every conflict so certainly 
and easily that conflicts can hardlj^ arise ; it supplies a deter- 
mining motive for every possible eituarion, namely, the desire 
that I, the self, shall do the right/ 4 

The subsequenti struggles are no longer moral 

iFp. SBO, Met ap, 24S. 

8 Oh art. SsM-SafiSFACWOir. 4 Mc0cugall, p. 262. 
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conflicts, but mteilectual efforts to determine wliat 
is right and most worth doing. 

Litbeaturb. — In addition to the literature given in the foot- 
notes cf. A. F. Shand, * Character and the Emotions,’ in 
newser., v. (1896] 203 ff., ‘M. Bibot’s Theory of the Passions,’ 
ib. xvi. [1907] 477 fiE. D AVID PHILLIPS. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. — This word is 
used in two senses, one of which has been suffi- 
ciently treated in art. Consciousness, and alluded 
to in art. Common Sense. The question whether 
all consciousness may or may not be reduced to 
self-consciousness or how far by common sense, 
philosophically understood, the ‘various impres- 
sions received’ are ‘reduced to the unity of a 
common consciousness ’ does not concern us here. 
Social and psychological observation shows that 
some persons are much more drawn than others 
to observe the workings of their own minds. The 
tendency and habit of introspection (g'.'y.) produces 
a type of mind and character capable (if literary 
abilities are superadded) of writing first-rate auto- 
biography. ^ It is also valuable in helping the 
growth of medical and psychological knowledge, 
since patients who can observe their own symptoms, 
and artists or thinkers who can distinguish and 
remember their own impressions, are able to 
collect much valuable material for the scientific 
investigator. In common parlance, however, the 
word stands for something more pronounced than 
a tendency to introspection. The self-conscious 
person of the strongly marked type is one whose 
inter jst in the world and in society is inseparable 
from his personal status and individual inclinations 
and dispositions. Commonly this exaggerated 
self-consciousness accompanies a very exaggerated 
opinion of one’s own character and abilities. But 
the reverse may sometimes happen, as personal 
responsibility for misfortunes may loom as large 
in the consciousness as personal credit when the 
event is good. In these cases it may rise to the 
height of mania. ^ In general, self-consciousness 
implies an intense sensitiveness to the opinion of 
friends and of society, and a constant fear of 
appearing in a ridiculous or undignified position, 
which causes diffidence in social intercourse and 
sometimes abnormal shyness. It becomes immoral 
only when the self (with its peculiar personal 
desires and aversions) is the one object the satis- 
faction of which is sought throughout life.® The 
tendency to excessive self-consciousness should be 
counteracted in young people by stimulating active 
interest in scientific and social pursuits, by extend- 
ing and quickening the sympathies, and by im- 
posing such disciplinary force as may lead the 
individual to regard himself as a not-all-important 
member of human society. 

Litbratubb. — See the works cited in footnotes ; also litera- 
ture under Consciousness, Common Sense. 

Alice Gakdneb. 

SELF-CONTROL.— See Ethical Discipline. 

SELF-CULTURE, SELF-DISCIPLINE.— 

The principle that there is a right self-love, though 
not ignored by Greek ethics, was first brought into 
prominence by Christianity.* Self-love is a duty 
implied, first, in the revelation of the archetype of 
manhood in the incarnate Christ ; secondly, in 
the ‘ royal law,’ ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself ’ (Ja 2^). True or reasonable self-love is in 
fact a part of the love of God, and coincides with 
it. We are to love ourselves as God loves us ; 
having regard both to what He would have us be 
and to what we are on the way to become. 

1 See G. Misch, Gesck, der Autobiographic, L, Leipzig, 1907. 

2 See S. Baring-Gould, The Tragedy of the Coesars, 2 vols., 
London, 1892, pdsum. 

8 G. Meredith, The Egoist. 

4 See e,g., Plato, Legg. 731 E ; Arist. Eth. Nic. ix. viii. 7. 


‘ Tales nos amat Deus, quales futuri sumus Ipsius dono, non 
quales sumus nostro merito.’i 

And this self-love involves a proper reverence 
and care for the personality — body, mind, anti 
spirit. Self-culture, self-development, is a moral 
duty which has gained in significance in proportion 
as the idea of personality {q.v.) has been empha- 
sized by modem philosophy. 

1 . Self-discipline. — Negatively, self-love takes 
the form of due self-discipline, including all that 
the Greek comprehended in the word o-wt^pocr^pig — 
soberness, temperance, and chastity ; the temper 
of sobriety in judgment and in the estimation of 
self (Ro 12®, 2 Co 10®) ; the habit of restraint in 
the indulgence of desire and in the enjoyment of 
pleasure.^ In any case the aim of self-discipline 
is the cultivation of moral and spiritual power 
through the process of strengthening, renewing, 
and educating the will. In Christian language, 
the end of discipline is freedom, the unhindered 
dominion of the spirit in the personality. 

The good man, says J. Smith, ‘ principally looks upon him- 
self as being what he'is rather by ms soul than by his body ; he 
values himself by his soul, that being which hath the greatest 
affinity with God, and so does not seek himself in the fading 
vanities of this life, nor in those poor and low delights of his 
senses, as wicked men do ; but as the philosopher doth well 
express it, ocrrj Swa/itty <j>evyeiv airo rov <r(a paras icai 

awo Twv (Tw/xarticcov iraflwv eis iavrhv crvvvevetv.* 8 

Thus the discipline of self begins with conversion 
and repentance — i.e. with an effort of will in the 
direction of self-purification ; with the process 
which St. Paul describes as ‘putting off' the old 
man ’ (Eph 4^^)— the counterpart in the moral life 
of the individual of that which has already been 
mystically accomplished in Christ (Ro 6®, Col 3^°). 
We may observe that here emerges the distinc- 
tively Christian idea of a new self, which is to be 
‘put on’ as a garment. The process of casting 
away the old nature is in fact crowned by the 
‘putting on of Christ’ (Ro 13^*, Eph 4^*, etc.). In 
connexion with this subject the threefold ordin- 
ance of asceticism needs consideration. Prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving are duties expressly com- 
mended by Christ Himself as efficacious aids to 
holiness. For the process of KdOapa-Ls is followed 
by yvfivaa-La or &(rK7jaL$ (Ac 24^®) — the systematic 
eiforfc implied in such passages as 1 Co 9®^, 1 Ti 4’, 
He 5^* 12^ ; and fasting, sUmsgiving, and prayer 
stand in a natural relationship to the three great 
spheres of Christian duty— towards self, towards 
our fellow-man, and towards God. These duties 
must be understood in no narrow or merely techni- 
cal sense. Aquinas well says : 

‘Omnia quae aliquis facit ad refrenandum seipsum in suis 
concupiscentiis, reducuntur ad ^'ejunium; quaecunque vero 
fiunt propter delecfcatioiiem proximi, reducimtur ad eleemosy- 
nam ; quaecunque vero propter oultum Dei fltmt, reducuntur 
ad orationem.’ 4 

Further, the very words yv/xpacrla and dtr/njaLs 
remind us that the discipline of self is a continuous 
and prolonged process; the state of grace is one 
of unceasing warfare, demanding the qualities of 
the soldier and of the athlete — power to ‘ endure 
hardness,’ readiness to meet emergencies, vigil- 
ance, sobriety, courage. Hence the frequency of 
military imagery in the NT and in early Church 
writers.® The need of self-discipline is involved in 
the very fact that the Christian is beset by sleep- 
less spiritual foes (Eph 1 P 5®, 1 Jn 5^^®), and 
that the new personality can only through exercise 
and discipline attain to its full development and 
acquire true spiritual liberty. 

Self-discipline, then, implies the training of the 

1 Gone. Araus. ii. can. 12. 

2 See artt. Temperance, Sobriety, Moderation. 

8 Select Discourses, Cambridge, 1660, p. 387. 

4 Summa, i. ii. qu. cviii. 3 ad 4 ; see artt. Prater, Fasting, 
Charity. 

5 See Ro 1312 2 Co 105, 1 Th 58, Eph 6iiff-, 2 Ti 23ff. ; and 
A. Harnack, Ecepansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries, Eng. tr., London, 1904, ii. 19 ff. 
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will, the right education of which is a matter 
affecting much more than the welfare of the 
individual. For in all social advance ‘ human will 
is the great factor, and . . . economic law and 
moral law are essentially one ’ ; ^ and a man is 
contributing to the solution of public problems by 
personal self - discipline. In this task religion 
supplies man’s will with motives and helps, bring- 
ing within his reach the incalculable powers of 
the world to come’ (He 6®): impelling him to 
make great ventures of faith and heroic endeavours 
to live as God would have him live. For the most 
part it is by the fulfilment of plain, obvious, and 
even trivial duties that the will is braced and 
strengthened ; and, as regards the control of 
appetite, weakness of will is often the result of 
the persistent neglect of minor obligations. 

Christian self -discipline — of temper, manners, behaviour 
under stress of difficulty or trial — * is a work of the Holy Spirit, 
and is in virtue of prayer, and tends to establish the soul in 
God. Any small act of self-repression done in the grace of 

E rayer will have some result of communion with God, and will 
jave a capacity for a closer union with God than before. The 
occasions for our daily self-discipline are mostly unimportant 
and un-ohserved. But the littleness of the opportunity is no 
measure of the grace developed.^ 2 

As we have seen, asceticism means that process 
of education or discipline by which the will is 
enabled to acquire or regain its rightful supremacy. 
Asceticism properly understood has no quarrel 
with pleasure as such. 

‘Its war has never been against pleasure, but against dis- 
turbing passion, and artificial wants, and weak dependence 
upon external and accidental things ; its aim has been, not to 
suffer, but to be free from the enmnglements of self, to serve 
the calls of human pity or Divine love, and conform to the 
counsels of a Christ-like perfection.’ 8 

2. Self-culture. — Positively regarded, the spirit 
of self-love implies the duty of self-culture, the 
* ordered use ’ of every gift and endowment which 
man has received. Self - culture includes the 

K r care of the body, the training of the intel- 
nd imagination, the education of taste and of 
the faculty of judgment, and the training of 
character. Its general aim is to make both mind 
and body suitable instruments for the service of 
God and of mankind. A man is morally hound to 
make his personality all that it is capable of 
becoming. This is a debt owed to God, who has 
His ideal for us, and to society, which has a right 
fco claim our service. 

(1) The care of the body includes all that will 
tend to its preservation and development as a facile 
instrument of the spirit — self-control or temper- 
ance, and the maintenance of the due relation 
between work and recreation. As regards bodily 
strength and vigour, Horner wisely observes that 
what we should aim at is not * to make ourselves 
capable of great momentary achievements but 
rather to cultivate ertdurance within the limits of 
our individual strength.’^ He points out that 
bodily endurance ‘ is tne great support of iirojiov'fi,* 
a virtue which holds a very high place in the NT 
conception of the Christian character, and is most 
conspicuous in the human example of our Lord 
Himself. 

(2) The culture of the intellect and imaginationy 
the education of judgment and taste, come next 
under consideration. The general aim of self- 
culture has been well described as ‘openness of 
mind to the idea of humanity and its highest 
interests.’*^ The process of culture consists in 
such a development of our spiritual nature as 
may correct all one-sidedness or inordinate bias 


1 H. George, Progrm and Pmerty (CornpUte WorkSy New 
York, 19(H, I 608). 

2 G. Congreve, Parable ef the Ten Virgins, London, 1904, 

p- 99. 

^ J. Martineau, Types qf Ethical Theory^ Oxford, 1886, ii, 
081 . 


4 System of Christim Eth^, $ 60. 
*> Dorner, p. 481. 


due to special training or to some peculiarity of 
temperament. This seems to be implied in such a 
passage as 1 Co 9^“^, ‘ I am made all things to all 
men.’ The truly cultured man ^ possesses the 
faculty of judgment, the capacity which is the 
great aim of all liberal education. The power of 
forming a sound judgment implies not merely a 
wide knowledge of many subjects, but a true 
estimate of one’s own mental limitations, and a 
due sense of the diversity of method employed in 
difierent departments of knowledge. 

The culture of the imagination is a prominent 
feature in the Platonic ideal qf education.^ Plato 
teaches with great emphasis that art has an 
ethical aspect and that the {esthetic faculty needs 
a deliberate and serious discipline from childhood 
onwards. He even insists that, in the ideal State, 
poets and artists ought to be restrained from 
hindering the cause of true culture by feeding the 
imagination of the citizens with unworthy or 
immoral representations. 

They are to be required, he says, ‘to express the image of 
the good rov aya9ov elKova) in their works, and prevented 
from exhibiting the forms of vice, intemperance, meanness, or 
indecency ’ under penalty of expulsion from the community. 

The Christian spirit, on the one hand, claims as 
its own the apostolic utterance, ‘all things are 
yours’ (1 Co 3^^) ; on the other, it regards the gifts 
of nature and civilization — art, literature, the 
drama, etc. — as a heritage to be used under a 
serious sense of responsibility. ‘All things’ are 
the heritage of God’s children, but they are to he 
used or enjoyed under the guidance of the Spirit 
and as ministering to spiritual ends. They are 
to be contemplated and judged in union with the 
mind of Christ (1 Co 2^^^-). 

In modern times a sense of the importance of 
the proper culture of imagination has been de- 
veloped by the wide diffusion of culture and by 
deeper insight into the theory of education. We 
appreciate better, perhaps, than formerly the 
power of imagination to kindle passion and to 
influence conduct by feeding upon worthy or 
unworthy ideals. S’t. Paul seems in Ph 4® to 
recognize the duty of cultivating imagination 
aright. 

(3) The most important part of true self-culture 
is concerned with the training of character. When 
St. James (3®) speaks of the ‘perfect man’ he 
implies that every character has an ideal com- 
pleteness, the attainment of which <Jep®Bds upon 
the measure of a man’s self-control. Self-discipline 
thus lies at the root of every advance in true 
culture. The central element in personality is 
will, and character grows by acts of moral decision, 
by the constantly renewed * dedication of the will 
to goodness,’ by persevering adhesion to truth and 
right. Thus character tends towards stability 
and fixity in proportion as it comes under the 
restraining and inspiring domination of a single 
aim and motive. Obedience is in the eyes of 
Christ at once the organ of religious knowledge 
and the condition of moral progress. He appeals, 
generally speaking, not so much to emotion or to 
intellect as to will. He calls upon a man to act 
and to follow Him. The perfect man is in fact he 
whose body, soul, and spirit act in obedience to 
a single principle — the love of God (Ro 5®) — and 
the goal of all self-culture is singleness of heart 
and purpose, the bringing of every impulse, inclina- 
tion, and thought into subjection to the obedience 
of Christ (2 Co 10®). 

Self-development, self-realization, self-culture 
— these are generally regarded as typical ideals of 
the Hellenic spirit. Hellenism is sometimes con- 
trasted with * Hebraism ’ to the disadvantage of 
the latter, ‘Hebraism stands to us for moral 
1 Aristotle’s 6 irepl ttcoIv jr«Trat6«vp.^vos (JEth, Nic, 1 iii. 6). 
a^37.401Bf. 
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discipline ; Hellenism for the culture of the human, 
the sensitive love of the beautiful and the joy of 
living.’^ The antithesis, however, is at best 
superficial. The real reconciliation with Hebraism 
of all that is admirable in Hellenism is to be found 
in the NT. There we learn that the realization 
of self is a gradual process — a progressive self- 
surrender ; 

‘progressive self-identity with that spirit of the Incarnate 
which, being the very Spirit of God in, and as, human character, 
is found to be the consummation of the perfectness of the self 
of every man.’ 2 

The Christian is * heir of both ideals.’ He loses 
the world and forsakes it, only to receive it back 
transfigured and ennobled (Mk Lk 

Literature. — J. Butler, Sermons upon Human Nature^ 
W. R. Inge, Personal Idealism and Mysticism, London, 1907, 
lect. iv. ; R. C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, do. 1901, 
ch. ix. ; Hugh Black, Culture and Restraint, do. 1901 ; 
Newman Srnyth, Christian Ethics^, Edinburgh, 1893, pt. ii. 
ch. ii. ; F. G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character, New York and London, 1905, ch. vi. ; I. A. Dorner, 
System of Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, §§ 56- 
65 ; G. H. S. Walpole, Person^ity and Power, London, 1906 ; 
H. Rashdall, The Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907, ii. 

171 f. R. L. Ottley. 

SELF-DENIAL.— See Self-Sacrifice. 
SELF-DISCIPLINE.— See Self-Culture. 

SELF - EXAMINATION. — See INTROSPEC- 
TION. 

SELF-EXPRESSION. — i. Description and 
definition. — Morality and religion at their best 
and fullest are actuated by no particular ‘ motive ’ ; 
they seek for the most part no conscious end or 
reward. They are the natural behaviour of a 
healthy personality. Kindliness, good-will, and 
service desire no ‘ wages ’ ; they ask only * the 
wages of going on, and not to die.’^ Worship, 
reverence, and religious contemplation in a nature 
that has found itself issue forth spontaneously 
like the flow of springs of water and songs of birds. 

There is an autodynamic quality in life as a 
whole that seems to be the direct source of its 
urge, its passion for novel conquests, its sense of 
freedom, and its joy in self-realization. The power 
of self-expression is not a force or agency impelling 
life from behind, nor an external stimulus account- 
ing for its present behaviour, nor an end existing 
outside it leading it on. It is a descriptive aspect 
of life itself. The entire organism is, in the words 
of Lloyd Morgan, ‘ a going concern.’ * 

By ‘ self-expression ’ one does not mean ‘ spon- 
taneity,’ or ‘ self -activity,’ or ' self-determination,’ 
in so far as these terms indicate that conduct is 
independent of causal connexions. Every mental 
act or state has its inner or outer excitations, its 
immediate and remote causes, and observes the 
laws of association. When, however, all these 
conditioning factors of a certain phenomenon are 
summed up, they do not fully and completely 
account for the output. There is, in addition, a 
moving, self-creating something that is of the very 
stuff of which life is made. The environmental 
factors, immediate and remote, of an act are not its 
sole causes ; they are the necessary and ever present 
conditioning factors of its amount and quality. 

2. Philosophical setting. — The fact of self- 
expression is in harmony with Aristotle’s energy 
concept of the nature of reality.® Pure spontaneity, 
however, rarely if ever happens. 

‘ There is not any motion independent of things themselves, 
for change invariably takes place in accordance with the laws of 

substance.’ 6 

1 Black, Culture and Restraint, p. 17. 

2 Moberly, Atonement and Personality , p. 246. 

s Tennyson, Wages. 

4 The Interpretation of Nature"^, London, 1906, p. 132. 

6 Metaphysics, bk. vii, ch. 11. ® /&. bk. x. ch. 9. 


The notion that reality as a whole is in the last 
analysis an urgent something with spontaneity has 
been steadily gaining ground since Kant. It doubt- 
less received an impetus as the result of the Critique 
of Practical Reason and the Metaphysic of 
Morality, in which a good will is proclaimed as 
first in the world in primacy and in worth. Hegel’s 
‘ creative reason ’ is absolute self-activity moved by 
‘an inner necessity to set forth in itself what it 
inherently is.’^ Schopenhauer, difiering, as he 
thought, in toto from Hegel as to the nature of 
the stuff* of which the world is made, is at one with 
him in finding it centre in a moving, self-creative 
principle — ‘ the will ... a blind incessant impulse 
. . . the thing-in -itself, the inner content, the 
essence of the world.’ ^ 

3. The energy concept of nature and life. — The 
inevitable outcome of the evolutionary science of 
the last half-century and more has been to lay the 
foundations wide and deep for appreciation of the 
significance of spontaneous self-expression as a 
characteristic of mentality. Nature as a whole 
has a dynamical aspect that is fundamental. The 
synthesis of the physical and biological sciences 
shows the evolutionary process to be energy or 
manifestation of its modes of expression. 

* The evolution of life may be rewritten,’ says Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, ‘in terms of invisible energy, as it has long been 
written in terms of visible form. All visible tissues, organs and 
structures are seen to be the more or less elaborate agents of 
the different modes of energy.’ ® 

There are no longer two basal categories of being 
— matter and energy — as in Spencer’s synthetic 
philosophy ; matter, along with all other static 
existences, has gone by the board. 

‘The reality of matter, as formerly conceived, is now 
abandoned, and the invisible becomes the everyday reality of 
the scientific laboratory.’ 4 

Essentially all physicists and chemists accept the 
electron theory of matter. Its supposed attribute 
of self -existent stuff* has been dissolved in the 
universal flow of energies. At bottom energy 
alone remains. D’Arcy w . Thompson has set forth 
this profound scientific change of front in these 
words : 

* Morphology then is not only a study of material things and 
of the forms of material things but has its dynamical aspect, 
under which we deal with the interpretation, in terms of force, 
of the operation of Energj’- . . . Matter as such produces noth- 
ing, changes nothing, does nothing . . . The spermatozoon, the 
nucleus, the chromosomes or the germ-plasm can never act as 
matter alone, but only as seats of energy and as centres of force. 
And this is but an adaptation of the old saying of the philoso- 
pher : in the beginning was a divine and creative essence rather 
than matter.’® 

It is the conviction of modern students like 
Osborn and Thompson that the energy concept 
applies equally to the physical universe and to 
mentality. A description of the entire continuity 
in the evolution of the various types of energy is 
the task of J. M. Macfarlane in a recent significant 
work, The Causes and Course of Organic Evolution,^ 
The energies range through the connected series — 
the thermic, electric, biotic, cognitic, cogitic, and 
spiritic. In such a scheme self-expression is the 
spontaneous manifestation of these energies in 
human personality. This conception runs centrally 
through the voluntarism of Paulsen, the creative 
evolutionism of Bergson, and the vitalism of 
Driesch. After passing in review various modern 
scientific tendencies in their bearing upon the 
ontological problem, Paulsen exclaims : 

‘ Spontaneous activity everywhere ! Your inert rigid matter, 
movable only by impact, is a phantom that owes its existence, 

1 The Phenomenology of Mind, tr. J. B. Baillie, London, 1910, 
it 814. 

2 The World as Will and Idea, tr. R. B. Haldane and J. Kemp, 
Boston, 1887, i. 354. 

8 The Origin and Evolution of Life, New York, 1917, p. 17. 

4G. W. Stewart, ‘A Contrib. of Modern Physics to Rel 
Thought,’ HR (American ed.) Ixviii. [Oct. 1914] 278. 

B On Gfrowth and Form, Cambridge, 1917, p. 14 f, 

8 New York, 1918. 
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not to observation, but to conceptual speculation. . . . The 
human mind is but the hig-hest development on our earth of 
the mental processes which universally animate and move 
nature/ 1 

4. Biologfical evidences of self-expression. — The 
behaviour of all organisms, plant and animal, in- 
dicates that each of them is a centre of energies 
that want only to meet an appropriate situation to 
be released. They are touched off by fitting ex- 
citations somewhat after the way in which a finely 
adjusted gun is discharged by the pressure on the 
trigger. The growth of seeds, the development of 
plants, the explosion of instinct tendencies, the 
flow of vegetative functions during sleep ^ and 
waking, the universal restlessness of organisms, 
their demand for new and better adaptations, the 
creative intelligence in science and industry, the 
willed activities of a highly conscious and self- 
conscious personality, are all — like the auto- 
dynamism of radio-active substances on the one 
hand and the spontaneity of moral, sesthetic, and 
religious valuation on the other — manifestations of 
self-expression. 

Careful experimental and observational studies 
of lower organisms prove to many students of 
genetic psychology that spontaneity is a basal 
characteristic of life. No one has pursued the 
study of protozoa and metazoa with greater 
thoroughness than H. S. Jennings. He claims that 
behaviour arises as much from internal as from 
external factors. 

‘Activity occurs in organisms without present specific ex- 
ternal stimulation. The normal condition of Paramecium is an 
active one, with its cilia in rapid motion ; it is only under 
special conditions that it can be brought partly to rest, 
vorticella, as Hodge and Aikina showed, is at all times active, 
never resting. . , . Even if external movements are suspended 
at times, internal activities continue. The organism is activity, 
and its activities may be spontaneous, so far as present external 
stimuli are concerned.’ ^ 

It has become progressively possible to describe 
the behaviour or the entire organism, including its 
highest mental operations, in terms of the com- 
plication, through development, of physical and 
chemical reactions.® 

The theory maintained by * behaviourists ’ and 
^ tropists’ is not at variance with the point of view 
herein set forth, if one keeps in mind two facts ; 
(1) ‘matter,’ the subject of discourse of physics and 
chemistry, is dynamical, perhaps even auto- 
dynamical ; (2) the inner factors of worth and 
value in mentality should help to interpret the 
lower orders of reality, even of the inorganic 
world, as truly as the mechanical aspects of be- 
haviour help to describe the higher functions. 

By keeping in mind that internal and external 
factors never exist apart from one another, it is 
possible to escape the excesses of both vitalism and 
mechanism. 

‘The spontaneous activity, of course, depends finally on 
external conditions, in the same sense that the existence of 
the organism depends on external conditions. The movements 
are undoubtedly the expression of energy derived from meta- 
l^lism.’ 4 

5. Physiological evidences of self-expression. — 
Mixsdes and cells of the body seem to be centres of 
energy. The electrical stimulation of a nerve of a 
live animal will ‘ cause ’ an output of contraction 
fifteen to twenty-five thousand times the work- 
value of the stimulus. The embryo heart of a 
developing chick begins to beat, touched ofi' presum- 
ably by tne normal salt solution with which it is 
bathed, before the nerves reach it from the central 
nervous system. 

6. Self-expression and play, — The impulse to 

1 F. Paulsen, Xntrod, to Philosophy, tt, F. ThiUy, New York, 

1808, p. 101. 

^ JBehavior cf the Lower Organisms, New York, 1916, pp. 
283-294. 

9 Consult, e,g., S, B. Watsson, JSeAavior, New York, 1914 ; 
and on ‘ tropisms’ see J. Loeb, The Meohtinistie Conception of 
Life, Chicago, 1912. 

•1 Jennings, p- 284. 


E lay is the best criterion of health. It is, at its 
est, almost pure spontaneity. Most theories of 
play miss this point, which is the heart of the 
problem. Play may indeed be an act of imitation ; 
it does often anticipate adult activities and prepare 
for them;^ it harks back not infrequently to old 
anthropological types of behaviour ; 2 it furnishes 
relaxation, rest, and recuperation of the easily 
fatigued higher mental powers that .are over- 
wrought by the demands of civilization.® More 
central than all these is the energy concept of 
play. Every normal organism has a high potential 
of energy. It is activity. Play is self-realization. 
Through a spontaneity of activity life is coming 
into its own and fulfilling its destiny. 

It is somewhat beside the mark to call play the 
toppling over of excess of energy from unused 
faculties that are well nourished, as Herbert 
Spencer has done— the ‘tendency to superfluous 
and useless exercise of faculties that have been 
quiescent.’ ^ For it is the very nature of play, just 
as of work, to find its supreme satisfaction in 
the use of its powers to the point of complete 
exhaustion, 

7. Self-expression and art.— With the substitu- 
tion of the energy concept of play for the super- 
fluous activity theory, the claim of Spencer and 
many other students, that art is the evolved play 
of cultivated minds, seems well founded. 

* I do but sing because I mus^ 

And pipe but as the linnets sing.’® 

The prevailing social-utility interpretations of 
primitive art falsify the soul of it. 

“* He makes good songs,” say the Hopis. “ Everybody likes 
Tawakwaptiwa.” The poet’s answer to the question, “ How do 
you make your songs ?’’ was like the answer made by many a 
Hopi singer ; “When I am herding my sheep or away in the 
fields, and I see something that I like, I sing about it.” ’ « 

The great modem artist, like the primitive, usually 
feels himself and his art to be the organ of some 
inner necessity which is his truest being and at 
the same time more than himself. Kichard Wag- 
ner’s compositions are always of that sort. 

‘ Tbie sound and sturdy man, who stands before us clad in the 
panoply of actual body, describes not what he wills and whom 
he loves, but wills and loves, and imparts to us by his artistic 
organs the joy of his own willing and loving.’ 7 
One further picture of the mind of the true artist 
will suffice ; 


‘ 1 have once, perhaps not inaptly, called the composer “ God’s 
stenographer.’^ With feverish haste he attempts (for what can 
man do more than attempt the expression of the sublime p to 
jot down the harmony of the spheres. He is compelled to 
articulate in the manner that seems to him their only true 
expression the Truths that transport him to ecstasy. There is 
but One more divine than this Reproducer. Him we call 
Creator 1 

If it be true that the composer is God’s stenographer, we may 
consider the instrumental artist as His interpreter. It is for 
him as a medium to express the music of the spheres, the end- 
less story of Nature, of Love and Life. Every time he climbs to 
the platform he is there to fulfil his mission to tell you the 
story again, and it is through his universal love and the all- 
compelUng sympathy of his Art that the people are attracted to 
him and he is made to live in the hearts of men and women I 
The most extensive and consistent presentation of 
the expressionist theory of art is that by Colin 
McAlpm : . 

‘ Art, at root, is the expression of man’s feelings. The world 
of art is but the world of expression. And expression is at once 
the deepest and divinest necessity of our being. ... All high 
and noble expression, whether in art or actuality, is but the 
escapement of an inner spiritual solicitude.* ® 


1 K. Groos, The Flay Animals, Eng. tr.. New York and 
London, 1898, _ 

2 0. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, new ed., London, 1911, i. 202 ff. 
8G. T. W. Patrick, The Psychology of Relaxation, Boston 

and London, 1916, pp. 29-95. ^ 

4 The Prindples of Psychology^, London, 1890, iL 630, § 634. 

9 Tennyson, Xn Memoriam, xxi. 

« N. Ourtia, The Indians’ Book, New York, 1907, p. fStt 

7 The Art of the Fubwre (O. D. Warner’s Lib. of the WorWS 
Best Literatwre, New Yor:^ 1897-99, voL xxvi. p. 16513). 

8 Arthur Hartmann, in The Musical Ohse^er, Apnl, 1917. 

2 Sermaia : a Sbudy in Comparative mthetics, Iiondon, 1916, 

pp. 1-8. 
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8. Self-expression and work. — In work as truly 
as in play there is satisfaction throngli ‘escape- 
ment of an inner solicitude.’ Work and play draw 
from the same fountain. They have more of like- 
ness than of difference. Real play is exacting and 
exhausting, like work. That Kind of work which 
counts for most is happy, contented, and buoyant 
because it is either life-giving in itself or moves 
towards a purposeful end that lightens the toil. 
It is done in the play attitude. Here lies the crux 
of a true interpretation of self-expression. Spon- 
taneity is both serious and cheerful. As some- 
times described, it is too thin and weak to function 
profoundly in the serious business of life with 
its tough struggles, defeats, and dearly-bought 
victories. The superficial romanticism, e.^., of 
Rousseau and Novalis feels like an aroma, an efflor- 
escence, or a gay holiday deliverance from the 
slavery of a work-a-day world. It openly rebels 
against the plodding programme of common life 
and the slavery of duty, conscience, and obligation, 
and lands in a ‘romantic primitivism’ with its 
‘delightful sense of having got rid of all boundaries 
and limitations whatsoever.’^ 

On the contrary, the energy concept of self- 
expression regards play, work, art, and religion as 
having a far more rugged constitution. Spontane- 
ity in these human interests involves the stress 
and strain, the sweat and drudgery, the pain and 
tragedy of the world as truly as its moments of 
joyous self-realization. They are only part of the 
creative energy of the world. 

*So far as the creative power of energy is concerned we are 
on sure ground : in physics energy controls matter and form ; 
in physiology function controls the organ ; in animal mechanics 
motion controls and, in a sense, creates the form of muscles and 
hones. In every instance, some kind of energy or work precedes 
some kind of form, rendering it probable that energy also 
precedes and controls the evolution of life.’ ^ 

In like vein Bergson ; 

* Beality is a perpetual growth, a creation pursued without 
end. Our will already performs this miracle. Everjr human 
work in which there is invention, every voluntary act in which 
there is freedom, every movement of an oig-anism that manifests 
spontaneity, brings something new into the world.’ 8 

o. Struggle and conflict in morality and religion. 
— The game of living out the personal, social, and 
ideal values is not an easy one because, in one 
aspect, it is bound up in nature’s drama that has 
throughout the element of movement through 
opposition and resistance accompanied not infre- 
quently by cataclysm. There is, furthermore, the 
disturbing fact that mentality is always prognos- 
ticating lines of possible improvement, anticipating 
more desirable situations that are at variance 
with old systems of habits and conventions. Hence 
the conflict. Duty usually presents herself initi- 
ally as a stem lawmver, a ‘ rod to check the erring 
and reprove.’ Religion not infrequently has its 
birth tnrough cries and groanings of the spirit. 
These hard experiences are but morality and 
religion in the making. When they discover 
themselves, they issue into naturalness, grace, and 
beauty. 

* The life of the saints has always been a mystery to the non- 
religious. The joy, equanimity, and triumph which they have 
shown in the face of apparent suffering, discouragement, 
obstacles, and grief is one of the wonders of the human spirit. 
It makes work play ; it makes torture pleasure ; and it makes 
faith the beginning of life. One side of religion is humiliation, 
confession, and petition ; another is praise, thanksgiving, and 
adoration. . . . Where grace aboundeth, there aboundeth joy. 
This is one of the beauties of the biography of the stricken and 
long-suffering who have found an abiding comfort in religion.’ < 

10 . Morality and religion as spontaneous self- ! 
expression. — Self-expression is a dominant and 
central human instinct. It is more than an instinct, I 

1 1. Babbitt, The New Laokoon^ Boston and London, 1910, 
p. 82 f. 

2 Osborn, p. 10 f. 

8 Creative Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 262. 

4 0. E. Seashore, * The Play Impulse and Attitude in Religion,* 
AJTh xiv. [1910] 605-620. 


the impelling, creating something — call it energy, 
personality, Avorld-will, God-life, or what you will 
—that is the real within the phenomenal. Moral- 
ity and religion are forms of self-expression — 
morality when it plays through social values 
chiefly, and religion when it centres in ideal values 
predominantly. They are among the higher, more 
refined, rationalized, idealized, spiritualized forms 
of self-expression. 

‘ Only in some such view is it easy to understand the meaning 
of much that passes under the name of religion. From this 
standpoint one can take a sympathetic attitude toward dancing, 
shouting, boisterous music, ecstasy, and the like which 
accompany lower forms of religion ; and in higher forms, the 
prominent place of music and other arts of reverie and contem- 
plation, of ritual, of missionary activity, andof worship— the pure 
uprush of the spirit in the contemplation of high things, which 
is perhaps the centre and heart of religion. One may regard 
religion as consisting essentially in the spontaneous act of the 
soul in response to its most intimate sense of absolute worth.’ ^ 

Litbraturb. — S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

Edwin D. Starbuck. 
SELFISHNESS.-See Self-Love. 

SELF-LOVE. — The term ‘ self-love ’ is peculi- 
arly associated with 18th cent, ethical speculation ; 
indeed its employment by the English moralists of 
that period forms a distinguishing feature of their 
writings. In all such cases the term was under- 
stood to have reference (though by Butler other 
references were also included) to the question as 
to the disinterestedness or otherwise of the benev- 
olent afiections. 

The prominence of this question was originally 
due to the influence — carried over from the previous 
century — of Thomas Hobbes {q,v , ), who had made 
self-love the ultimate object of all human action, 
had rejected the notion of disinterested virtue, 
and had represented the affections as only so many 
forms of self-love. The ascendancy of the selfish 
philosophy, however, gave rise, early in the 18th 
cent., to a reaction against it. The latter move- 
ment was of the nature not so much of a direct 
attack on the then dominant tendency as of an 
attempt to show that the principles of Hobbes and 
Mandeville required to be considered in relation to 
certain other principles, and to be reinterpreted 
accordingly. Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Butler 
(g'.'U.), the protagonists of the new school, were so 
far in agreement. But the last-named thinker 
differed from the two others in respect to the 
point of view from which he regarded the diversity 
of elements in human nature, and it is to this 
peculiarity that the more technical character of 
Butler’s doctrine of self-love is mainly to be 
attributed. Though in his exposition benevolence, 
self-love, and conscience are regarded as primary 
constituents of human nature, yet the moral quality 
of each of these is made to depend (and this especi- 
ally applies to self-love) on what it is in relation 
to the rest and to the whole of which it forms 
part, rather than on what it is in itself. Thus, 
with regard to benevolence, Butler’s attention 
does not centre exclusively, as did that of the 
intuitive school of moralists, in the self -evidencing 
superiority of the claims of benevolence over those 
of self-love ; whilst, on the other hand, with regard 
to self-love he is even more express in insisting that 
it demands recognition, on the ground that it 
serves a necessary and salutary purpose in the 
economy of human nature. Butler indeed is 
concerned not so much with self-love as with its 
relationships. The sporadic character of his re- 
ferences to the subject may perhaps thus be ex- 
plained.® The definition given of self-love in 

1 E. D. starbuck, * The Play Instinct and Religion,* Sii 
(American ed.) Iviii. [Oct. 1909] 278. 

2* It is perhaps to he wished that he could have found 
occasion to gather into one conspectus all the important and 
leading propositions on the subject [selMove] scattered about 
his Works ’(W. E. Gladstone, Studies subsidiary to the Works 
of Bishop Butler, Oxford, 1896, p. 02). 
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Sermon xi.,^ however, contains a sufficiently 
positive statement as to its nature : 

‘ Every man hath a general desire of his own happiness. . . . 
[This] proceeds from, or is, self-love; and seems inseparable 
from all sensible creatures, who can reflect upon themselves 
and their own interest or happiness.* 

Note that it is not here said that self-love itself 
produces happiness. Happiness, in Butler’s view, 
is procurable only by the attainment of ‘those 
objects which are by nature suited to our several 
particular appetites, passions, and affections.’ All 
that self-love can do is to serve as an indirect 
agent ; its office is, in Butlers expressive phrase, 
to ‘put us upon’ obtaining our own happiness. 
Thus, in the ease of hunger, the particular desire 
is for food ; self-love is but the general concern for 
our own welfare which prompts us to gratify the 
particular desire. 

The argument is that * all particular appetites and passions 
are towards external things themselves, distinct from the 
plecL^re arising from them/'^ 

This is a matter of great importance not only for 
the right understanding of Butler’s view, but also 
as bearing upon subsequent ethical theories, these 
being divisible into two classes according as they 
do, or (as with Butler) do not, repx'esent that the 
motive of all our actions is the appeasing of pain 
and the gaining of pleasure.® 

Note fiirther the presupposition involved in the 
last words of the delinition, viz. those relating to 
the reflective character of self-love. This is the 
feature referred to when Butler speaks of the 
‘cool principle of self-love.’ In so speaking he 
means something more than that, in the interests 
of self-love, we should reflect before we act. His 
intention rather is to explain the function served 
by reflexion in bringing to light the total interests 
of our being, and to emphasize the fact that it is 
only with these that seli-love is concerned. For, , 
in one sense, our own self-love is at the bottom of 
everything we do, f.e. in the sense that ‘every 
particular affection’ is a man’s own, and ‘the 
pleasure arising from its gratification ’ is his own 
pleasure, so that ‘ no creature whatever can possibly 
act but merely from self-love.’^ 

As distinguished from this, ‘cool,’ or (as it is 
elsewhere and perhaps better called) ‘reasonable,’ 
self-love expresses the judgment of our whole 
being, after taking into account ‘the relations 
and respects which the parts have to each other*’ 
The two leading points with regard to the 
positive nature of self-love having thus been de- 
termined, viz. that it is the desire for happiness 
and that this desire leads to reflexion, with the 
result that we are enabled to act in conformity 
with our own self-interest in the most compre- 
hensive sense, we are next invited to consider the 
relation in which self-love stands to benevolence. 

* There is a natural principle of benevolence in man,* says 
Butler, * whi(‘h is in sonoe degree tx) society what self-love is to 

the individual.* 8 

He, of course, admits that self-love may assert 
itself at the expense of benevolence, but this is so, 
he urges, only in the same sense in which self-love 
may assert itself at the expense of any other 
particular appetite, passion, or desire. 

‘The idea of self-love . . . can no otherwise exclude goodwill 
or love of others, than merely by not including it, no otherwise, 
than it excludes love of arts or reputation, or of any thing 
else.*® 

This, no doubt, is carrying the distinction between 
self-love and the particular affections to its furthest 

1 ‘ Upon the Love of our Keighbour,* ad irdt 

2 Loc, cit. 

8 Of. on Butler, with reference to this question, A. Bain, 
Mental and MoroX ScieneeK London, 188^ p. 676 ; and, on the 
other aide, T. H, Green, Protegoimna to Ethia^, Oxford, 1890, 
p. 2<t0, and likewise the whole of ch. iv. of bk. iii, in the 
latter volume ; also H. Sidgwick, Methods cf Ethics^, London, 
1901, ch. iv. 

* Loo, cit 

6 Serm. J., ‘Upon Human Nature.* « Serm. xL 


lengths. But, when Butler’s argument is disen- 
cumbered of his peculiar psychology, there need 
he no difficulty in accepting his general conclusion, 
as, e.g», in the following passage : 

* That any affection tends to the happiness of another, does 
not hinder its tending to one’s own happiness too. That others 
enjoy the benefit of the air and the light of the sun, does nrt 
hinder but that these are . . . one’s own private advantage.*! 
Moreover, there is truth in this assertion of his : 

Though ‘ there is indeed frequently an inconsistence or inter- 
fering between self-love or private interest, and the several 
particular appetites, passions, affections, or the pursuits they 
lead to,’ yet * this competition or interfering is merely acci- 
dental ; and happens much oftener between pride, revenge, 
sensual gratifications, and private interest, than between 
private interest and benevolence.* 2 

And, again, he is fully justified in impugning 
the theory of Hobbes that benevolent affection 
and its pleasures are merely a form of the love of 
power, and in maintaining that ‘ the love of power 
manifests its consequences quite as much in 
cruelty as in benevolence.’ ® In respect to Hobbes, 
however, it is of more importance to note that 
Butler mitigates the supposed mutual opposition 
of self-love and benevolence by holding, with 
Aristotle, that man is naturally a social animal : 

‘That mankind is a community, that we all stand in a rela- 
tion to each other ... is the sum of morals.’ 4 

And these two principles of self-love and bene- 
volence are, we are told, so far connected that ‘ we 
can scarce promote the one without the other ’ and 
‘self-love is one chief security of our right be- 
haviour towards society.’ ® 

There remains bo be considered the more positive 
association of self-love with morality which, from 
Butler’s point of view, means its relation to con- 
science. Conscience, like self-love, is called a 
principle of reflexion, but, in the case of conscience, 
the principle is that ‘ by which men distinguish 
between, approve and disapprove their own 
actions.’® They both lead us the same way, 
though the fact that they do so awaits its perfect 
manifestation in the final distribution of things. 
This, though it may be disputed, cannot be re- 
garded as a forced or arbitrary conclusion, since 
throughout his whole demonstration Butler ex- 
hibits the parts of human nature as having been 
designed by God for the furtherance of a common 
purpose and in the interests of the moral order. 
The coincidence of duty and interest is ‘implied 
in the notion of a good and perfect administration 
of things.’^ No doubt, passion or interest may 
rebel against the authority of conscience, but this 
is a mere usurpation, ‘ a violation of the constitu- 
tion of man.’ Again, we may submit only bo such 
restraints as tend to our own interests and con- 
venience. It is right that we should do so, says 
Butler, for our own happiness is the measure or 
end of virtue. Only, it is not vice bub virtue that 
promotes happiness, and self-love does, in its true 
sense, accompany virtue.® However, apart from 
these statements regarding the harmony of virtue 
and self-interest, the higher character of self-love 
sufficiently appears from the mere consideration of 
the purpose for which, according to Butler, it exists. 

* Surely there is nothing ignoble in conceiving,* says Gladstone 
(paraphrasing his master), * of the Christian world as a garden 
(fivided into plots, each of which represents an individual soul, 
and is committed by the supreme Gardener, to the special care 
of that same soul. Self-love, then, in the only commendable 
sense, is our view, taken with the eye well pui'^ed from dis- 
turbance and obstruction, of what God has committed to every 
one of us as our principal work in life.’ 2 

1 Serm. xi, 2 Id. 

8 Of. Bain, Mental and Moral Science^, p. 674. 

4 Serm. ix., ‘ Upon Forgiveness of Injuries.* 

8Cf. W. Lucas Collins, Butler (Philosophical Classics for 
English Headers), new ed., Edinburgh and London, 1991, 
p. 54 ff. 

® Serm. i. 7 Serm, iii., ‘ Upon Human Nature.* 

8 Of. OoUins, p. 68. 

8 StudiM, p, 102. At the same time, on p. 68 of this work 
tioo much m claimed for self-love under its religious aspects. 
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Self-love gradually ceased after Butler’s time to 
retain the technical significance which he first had 
imparted to it. Hume^ has an interesting dis- 
cussion on the subject, whilst Price ® confirms the 
teaching of Butler. And there are frequent refer- 
ences to self-love (which, however, is not always 
called by this name) in other writings of the period 
revious to the rise of the utilitarian school of ethics 
ating from Jeremy Bentham. But the subtlety 
of Butler’s conception is peculiar to himself. An 
altogether grosser, though no doubt a more easily 
comprehensible, view as regards the claims of self 
acquired wide vogue not long after Butler’s death, 
owing to the influence of Paley. Butler’s psycho- 
logical method, typically illustrated by his treat- 
ment of self-love, passed out of favour. More 
recently the study of the mind in the light of 
anthropological and physiological researches has 
changed the point of view from which ethical 
questions had been previously regarded. Not only 
so, but, even if we confine ourselves to the field of 
ethics pure and simple, we shall find that utili- 
tarians and transcendentalists are agreed in ascrib- 
ing to such speculations as those of Butler on 
human nature a purely historical value. 

This, however, being admitted, or partly ad- 
mitted (for there are at all events many side-issues 
on which these speculations throw light), the 
subject of this article, both on its own account 
and on account of its treatment by the English 
school of moralists (especially during the period 
which is of chief significance in connexion with it), 
will be found to present numberless attractions 
alike to the student of ethics and to the student 
of history, all the more so inasmuch as the interest 
taken in it during the 18th cent, is embodied in 
the literature of the period not less than in its 
philosophy, and was not more a favourite topic of 
discussion in England than it was abroad. 

See also artt. Self-Culture, Self-Disoiphne, 
Self-Realization, Self-Sacrifice. 

Literature. — Anthony Ashley Cooper (third Earl of 
Shaftesbury), Characteristics of 3ien, Manners, Opinions, 
Times, 8 vols., London, 1711, and frequently reprinted ; Francis 
Hutcheson, A System of Moral Philosophy, 2 vols., Olasgrow 
and London, 1766, esp. bk. i. chs. 1 and 3 ; J. Butler, Sermons 
and Remains, ed. E. Steere, London, 1862, Works, 2 vols., 
ed. J. H. Bernard, do. 1900 ; T. Fowler, Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, do. 1882 ; Leslie Stephen, Hist, of English Thought 
in the 18th Century^, 2 vols., do. 1881, ch. ix. ; T. H. Green, 
Works, ed. R. L. Nettleship, 2 vols., do. 1885-88, vol. i. pp. 
325-331; Matthew Arnold, Last Essays on Church and 
Religion, do. 1877, pp, 111-114; artt. * Butler, Joseph’ and 
‘Ethics* in EBr^^- art. ‘Butler, Joseph’ in DRB', artt. 

* Butler * and ‘ Hobbes ’ in ERE, in addition to the works already 
cited in the course of this article. 

C A. HITTUCK 

SELF-PRESERVATION.’— The term ‘self- 
preservation’ is used in ethics to denote (1) a 
articular duty and (2) the highest principle of con- 
uct. In the first sense the term explains itself, 
referring to the duty, recognized to some extent 
by most systems, of preserving one’s own life so 
far as is consistent with the demands of the highest 
good. The self to be preserved is here usually 
interpreted as the physical self or life, and the 
duty is taken to include the use of all means 
necessary for its maintenance — the care of health 
and the avoidance of unnecessary risk, as well as 
the more serious and unusual measures necessary 
for self-defence against violence. Even the more 
extreme forms of religious ethics, in which resist- 
ance is forbidden, usually recognize the care of the 
body as a duty. In some of the Oriental types of 
mystical pantheism or nihilism, however, which 
place the goal of life in the loss of selfhood and the 
freedom from the illusion of individuality, even 
this moderate care for the self ceases to have merit. 

1 An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, London, 
1751, appendix ii. 

2 A Review of the Principal Questions and Dijiculties in 
31 orals, London, 1758, ch. iii. 


The self, as ordinarily conceived, is to be neglected 
or suppressed in order that the one Being may be 
all in all. The evil selfhood to be overcome is 
essentially the individual will with its desires, 
rather than the mere physical body, but the latter, 
as the bearer of these desires, is also to be at least 
kept down to the lowest level consistent with bare 
life. So also in Western pessimism, with its con- 
ception of the world as a mistake, there can be no 
recognition of a positive duty of seK-preservation. 
The negation of the will to live involves only a 
temporary and conditional tolerance of physical 
life. 

When used as the supreme principle in ethics, 
the term ‘self-preservation’ has generally had 
certain specific implications not commonly present 
in its usage as a particular duty. In the first 
place, systems which make morality consist in 
self-preservation are essentially individualistic, 
whatever may be their final conception of the self. 
They conceive of morality as a product of selves, 
which develop it as a means to their own preserva- 
tion. Social action may be shown to be necessarily 
involved in final and adequate action for the self, 
but it is involved as means and not as end. In 
Spinoza’s system this is not unambiguously the 
case, but in the typical systems of the class it is 
fundamental. In the second place, such systems 
imply a struggle between individuals in which the 
conditions of self-preservation become the recog- 
nized laws of morality. The supreme good for 
each individual is thus his survival in the struggle 
for existence, and his supreme duty is the acquire- 
ment of power for this end- The ideal is in some 
sense the strong man, and right is made equivalent 
to might. In the third place, these theories 
emphasize the genetic or historical aspects of the 
problem. They are theories of how morality with 
its restraints came to be, and they are, accordingly, 
symptomatic of changes taking place in moral 
living, expressions of attempts to transvalue old 
values and find new meanings for life. In this 
sense they are revolutionary systems — ethics of 
revolt. 

It is these implications that distinguish the 
concept of self-preservation fiom the similar terms 
‘self-development’ and ‘self-realization,’ in both 
of which idealistic meanings are involved. In 
self-development the self is regarded as haying a 
positive content which is unfolded on occasion of 
the stimuli furnished by experience, whereas in the 
self-preservation theories its content is determined 
by the environment. Self-determination is the 
implication of self-development. Similarly, the 
theory of self-realization as held by T. H. 

Green and his school, implies a conception of the 
self as rational and universal, and sees in morality 
the progressive unfolding of a single rational life. 
It is thus the direct antithesis of the individualism 
and naturalism of the self-preservation theory. 

The rei)resentatives of this type of ethical theory 
are found in modern philosophy, not in ancient 
thought. It is true that some of the sophistic 
theories seem to express this revolutionary and 
individualistic tendency, but in general their 
emphasis seems to have been on self-interest rather 
than on self-preservation, on advantages to be 
gained rather than on a life to be conserved. They 
tend, therefore, to be hedonistic rather than bio- 
logical or metaphysical. The individualism of the 
Hellenistic period took the form, not of revolt, but 
of abstention and withdrawal from active life. 
The Epicurean, while an individualist, had no 
taste for the active life, the good, as conceived by 
him, being the result, not of struggle, but rather 
of compromise. 

It is not till the late medifeval, or early modern, 
period that we find typical theories of selr-preserva- 
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tion. They arose as the expression of the growing 
gap between the Church and secular civilization, 
with the consequent necessity of finding a natural 
sanction for moral and political law. Even within 
the limits of- late Scholasticism we find nominalistic 
political theorists taking the fallen state of man- 
kind as conceived by the Church as the basis for 
a doctrine of sovereignty in which the State figures 
as the power necessary to control and further the 
interests of naturally unsocial individuals. The 
confusion of the religious wars emphasized still 
more the radically unsocial character of human 
nature, so that it is not surprising to find a complete 
doctrine of self-preservation put forward by Thomas 
Hobbes in his Leviathan, in the midst of the 
English civil wars. 

According to Hobbes, individuals are reaction- 
machines, conveying the motion furnished by the 
stimulus inwards to the brain and heart, whence 
it is returned to the muscles, and issues in action 
either towards or away from the stimulus. The 
tendency towards the object is desire or appetite ; 
the tendency away from it is aversion. The 
former, which is accompanied by a sense of 
leasure, is ‘a corroboration of vital motion and 
elp thereto,’ and its object we call good; the 
latter is accompanied by a sense of displeasure, and 
its object we call evil. Good and evil thus get 
their whole natural significance from their relation 
to the life of the individual, and have no meaning 
in themselves. The fundamental and necessary 
impulse of every individual is directed towards 
those objects and activities that minister to the 
preservation and enlargement of life, so that we 
may * put for a general inclination of all mankind 
a perpetual and restless desire of power after power 
that ceaseth only in death.’ As a consequence, 
the natural condition of mankind is one of struggle, 
in which the only consideration is survival. The 
evils of such a war of all against all are so great 
and apparent that reason dictates conditions of 
peace, and men agree to renounce their natural 
rights of free offensive, in order that there may be 
a common power able to preserve order and make 
possible the values of peace. If the fundamental 
natural right is that of self-defence, its complement 
is the fundamental law of nature, ‘ to seek peace 
and follow it,’^ All obligations go back to the 
primary fact that his own life is each man’s 
nearest concern, and whatever is to be demanded 
of him must be demanded in the name of his own 
preservation. That social co-operation is the best 
means to accomplish this end is eternally true, 
but, until there is an organized State to compel 
peace, social morality can be only an ideal for the 
individual, and his actual practice must rely upon 
force and fraud as the means necessary for survival 
in war-time. Yet, while law-observance is, under 
almost all conditions, best for the individual, and 
hence has the strongest sanction, Hobbes recog- 
nizes that obedience is not an absolute obligation. 
There can be no gain to the individual in losing 
his life, and hence no reason why he should not 
resist the State when it threatens liis life. Under 
these conditions we revert to the state of nature 
again, and use force and fraud to escape the 
extreme penalty of the law. The State has a right 
to crush us, but we have an equal right to resist, 
since social morality has only a conditional and 
conventional obligation. This reservation of the 
individual’s right of self-defence (which is, of 
course, subversive of Hobbes’ whole theory of 
State absolutism) illustrates well the essential 
characteristics of the self-preservation theory — ^its 
individualism, its naturalism, and its revolutionary 
character. Hobbes conceives of the end as the 
conservation of the individual life, for the sacrifice 
1 Leifiathan, ch, adv. 


of which nothing can compensate. All that a man 
hath will he give, and should give, for his life. 
And, similarly, this life is identified with the 
physical life and its actual desires. An ideal or 
universal self can have no meaning in Hobbes’ 
sensationalistic psychology. Selves are sharply 
distinct, and their relations are those of barter. 
So, too, the revolutionary or anarchic character 
of the doctrine is involved in its atomic individ- 
ualism and its recognition of no ideal basis for the 
imity of society. 

These implications of the doctrine are brought 
out more clearly by comparison with a system 
whose principle seems identical with that of 
Hobbes, is, indeed, historically related to it, but 
whose development is difierent — so dilferent that 
some would refuse to place it in the same class 
with his. This is the system of Spinoza. Like 
Hobbes, Spinoza assumes that the essence of each 
thing is its tendency to be, to persist in its being, 
its conatus sese conservandL Whatever is done 
must in some way be the outcome of this inevitable 
tendency of each thing to be itself. It is incon- 
ceivable that anything could do anything else 
than be itself. Hence the virtue of the individual 
can consist only in the most complete self- 
expression. 

* As Reason requires nothing contrary to Nature, it requires 
that each love himself, seek his own advantage, what is really 
for his own advantage, and desire all that which really raises 
man to greater perfection, and, to speak generally, it requires 
that each endeavour to maintain his own being as far as 
possible. . . . The foundation of happiness consists in this, 
that the man is able to preserve his own being.^ i 

Virtue does not consist, therefore, in self-abnega- 
tion or in mere negative control of passions, but 
in self-expansion and the attainment of positive 
good. The good man is the strong man. Kepent- 
ance, humility, as signs of weakness, have only a 
slight value, and pity, so far as it is a mere feeling, 
is to be discouraged. This self-assertion, however, 
is not anti-social, since man is most useful to man. 
Moreover, man can be useful to man only in so far 
as he is himself a positive force and has something 
of his own to give. To he anything for another, 
one must be oneself. The good, therefore, Spinoza, 
with Hobbes, conceives, not as absolute, but as 
relative to the nature whose good it is. We do 
not desire things because they are good, but they 
are good because we desire them. No object of 
desire is in itself bad, but it may become bad when 
considered in relation to the whole system of desires 
with the satisfaction of which it may interfere. 
For man, as conscious, is able to form a concept of 
himself as a whole and hence of his total or ultimate 
good, which then becomes the object of his reflective 
pursuit. It is in his conception of the nature of 
the self and of its power that Spinoza differs from 
Hobbes and makes his classification difficult. For 
the self is essentially a rational self and, in so far 
as truly conceived, is one with the infinite nature 
of God. The more clearly it thinks, therefore, the 
more it is itself and the more adequately it ex- 
presses the nature of God. The more adequately, 
in turn, it conceives itself, the less is it in subjec- 
tion to the power of the passions. The man who 
takes a thinking view of things knows himself 
and all things as modes of God and therefore 
absolutely determined both in nature and in exist- 
ence by the divine nature. Knowing this absolute 
necessity of things, he ceases to be moved by things 
as individual, and fixes his contemplation on the 
order of nature as a whole. In this life of thought 
he is more truly active and himself, and therefore 
finds in it his highest joy. This joyful con- 
templation of the necessary order of things is the 
intellectual love of God and man’s highest good. 
He is then free from the bondage of passion and 
1 JStMca, pt. iv., prop. 18, sohol. 
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self-controlled. And, in so far as he is freed from 
his passions, he ceases to contend with others with 
whom he is united, in so far as they too have come 
to the recognition of their place in the necessary 
order of the world. 

^ With Hobbes the tendency towards self-preserva- 
tion and the power necessary to ensure it lead to 
the establishment of an external control through 
fear of which men restrain, but do not extirpate, 
their inordinate desires. With Spinoza the same 
tendency leads to the development of a rational 
view of the self and the world, which itself suffices 
to control the passions and make possible a common 
life. In the doctrine of Hobbes morality is a mere 
tool of which the individual makes use for his 
rivate ends, and which, under certain conditions, 
e may reject. In Spinoza virtue is itself blessed- 
ness. The knowledge which is power is not, as 
with Bacon, a |)ower to do, but a power to be — the 
insight which is alone able to make man master 
of his passions. 

The influence of Hobbes and Spinoza upon their 
age is to be found chiefly in the antagonisms which 
they aroused, and it is not till we come to the 
middle of the 19th cent, that we have again in- 
stances of the doctrine of self-preservation. And 
here it is not as expressions of political conditions 
that we find them, but as applications of the prin- 
ciples of biology to ethics. This is strictly true of 
the motives of Herbert Spencer, but in the case of 
Nietzsche the biological analogy is of secondary, 
rather than primary, importance. 

The biological theory of evolution ^ has affected 
ethics in two ways : (1) by its contribution to the 
study of the development of morality, through 
which it has supplemented the older associa- 
tionalist account of the genesis of conscience ; and 
(2) by its suggestion of a new standard of morals, 
through which it has attempted to render the 
older utilitarian doctrine more exact. Spencer’s 
Bata of Ethics is concerned with both these 
problems, but the treatment of the latter is the 
more distinctive. His quarrel with the utilitarians, 
as he explains in a letter to J. S. Mill, is based 
upon the unscientific character of pleasure as a 
standard of conduct. 

* The business of Moral Science [is] to deduce, from the laws 
of life and the conditions of existence, what kinds of action 
necessarily tend to produce happiness, and what kinds to 
produce unhappiness.’^ 

Morality is only the latest phase of life in general ; 
its laws, therefore, are only developments of the 
general laws of life. These laws of life are the 
conditions of self-preservation as they have been 
developed in the struggle of individuals and groups 
for existence. All life is striving to persist and to 
grow, and the moral life is only the final and self- 
conscious stage of the resulting development. A 
moral life is one that conduces to greater life, 
measured, not in mere length, but in breadth, or 
complexity, of activities as well. As biology, 
psychology, and sociology grow more exact, we 
shall have a more scientifically worked out system 
of morals in place of our empirical or rule-of-thumb 
system. Life and more life is thus the end 
suggested by the evolutionary theory. No dis- 
tinction of quality can be recognized without 
destroying the value of the exact quantitative 
method. The breadth of life, which is recognized 
as one of the dimensions, means, not width of 
rationally interesting activities, development of a 
broadly human point of view, but only variety and 
complexity of biological activities so far as these 
promote survival. If conflict were to arise between 
these two dimensions of length and breadth so 
that the individual should have to choose between 
them, it would seem that the fundamental principle 

1 See art. Evoltjtion (Biological). 

2 Principles of Ethics^ pt. i. ch. vi, § 21. 


of self-preservation would demand the sacrifice of 
breadth to length. Spencer’s assumption that no 
such conflict can arise is perhaps due to his pre- 
occupation with the absolute ethics of ideal condi- 
tions. Certainly breadth of life cannot have equal 
value with length as a factor in determining 
quantity of life as the criterion of the moral, nor 
can any meaning be given to the idea of their 
multiplication into a single product. In the 
absence of any fixed unit, the very conception of 
quantity of lile remains even more indefinite than 
the pre-scientific idea of the greatest happiness, 
which it was devised to supplant. 

But, while Spencer emphasizes the fact that 
human conduct is what it is because the struggle 
for existence has so shaped it, and while therefore 
the end of self-preservation would seem to be the 
test of good and bad conduct, he yet insists that 
life is not in itself a value, but that it is pleasure 
alone that justifies it. Remove the pleasurable 
feeling from even the longest life and it would 
have no more value than a handful of dust. The 
universal object of desire is pleasure. There seem 
therefore to be two ends of human action: from 
the biological point of view, life is a ceaseless 
struggle to preserve and increase itself ; from the 
psychological point of view, it is a search for pleas- 
ure. That the individual is not torn in two by 
this dual tendency is due to the fact that the two 
aims actually coincide — that, in the long run and 
under ideal conditions, pleasure-producing actions 
are also life-preserving. It must be so, Spencer 
urges, because the creature who took delight in 
conduct not conducive to life would be eliminated. 
This, of course, is no proof that pleasure is the 
universal object of desire, but only that, granting 
it to be such, the coincidence of its conditions with 
those of self-preservation can be explained. The 
implication is that the real determinants of conduct 
are mechanical, and that our conscious aims and 
interests are wholly fixed by the conditions of 
survival. It is physical life that unfolds itself in 
personal and social conduct, and it is to its laws 
that our conscious aims are to be adjusted. Its 
laws, moreover, are not so much expressions of its 
own nature as forms impressed upon it by the 
environment. Although the term ‘self-preserva- 
tion ’ seems to imply self-assertion and individual 
initiative, actually, as conceived by Spencer and 
the evolutionists, it has no such meaning. The 
self, whether we think of it as moulded by the 
direct action of the environment or as pick^ out 
by natural selection (and Spencer uses both 
theories), has no character of its own, makes no 
contribution to the result, but is wholly the pro- 
duct of the impersonal world-forces outside it. 
The forms of moral conduct are selected for man, 
not hy him. It is the universe that is asserting 
itself, not individuals, and a universe in which 
there seem to be no real selves, but only ‘ others.’ 

The doctrine of Friedrich Nietzsche can be 
called one of self-preservation only in so far as he 
makes use of the biological conceptions of struggle 
and survival to support his thesis. As in the case 
of Hobbes, self-preservation is almost too negative 
a term to apply to that will-to-power which 
Nietzsche makes the essence of each individual 
being. The intellect and its creations have no 
independent value, but are only instruments in the 
service of this instinctive life. There is no purpose 
discoverable in the world at large ; we are here, 
and our only intent is to fight our way to ever 
greater power. Unlike Hobbes, he can see no 
value in peace and ordered morality. All restraint, 
as a lowering of life, is bad. Nor is Nietzsche a 
hedonist in his individualism : it is not pleasure 
that gives value to life, rather almost is it pain. 
It is the glory and excitement of combat, the 
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struggle itself, the sense of strength, that make it 
worth while. To eliminate this struggle, to make 
life comfortable and safe, is to take from it all 
that gives it its terrible charm. Hence our social 
morality and our religions of sympathy and re- 
nunciation are to be condemned as encouragements 
to the weak and inferior. This slave-morality of 
the herd is to be replaced by the master-morality 
of the higher man, and its supreme command is, 
‘Be hard.' Nietzsche’s doctrine is thus one of 
pure individualism ; the self to be preserved is the 
natural self of impulse, and its goal is the attain- 
ment of power in the abstract— not power for the 
realization of any final end, but power as power, 
empty of any end which might give meaning to 
its possession. It is the dream of the adolescent, 
inapatient of restraint but unconscious of his ends. 
His ideal, therefore, in spite of its not making use 
of the name itself, is perhaps, in its individualism, 
its naturalism, and its anarchism, the most typical 
of the theories of self-preservation. 

In Nietzsche, too, can be clearly seen both the 
strength and the weakness of these systems. They 
are strong in so far as they lay emphasis upon the 
actual seif-preservative instincts and tendencies 
necessary for existence. Any order of life, what- 
ever its ideal, must be rooted in the actual motive 
forces of human nature, must appeal to some 
real interest of the individual, or else remain 
a meaningless and remote idea, powerless to 
affect life. It is this that those thinkers feel and 
provide for— a real interest in the given ideal- 
under the obvious assumption that there can be 
no nearer and dearer interest to a man than his 
own self. 

But they are weak in so far as they fail to re- 
cognize the reality of any other self than that 
which finds expression in the natural instincts of 
man — in so far as thejr refuse to admit a self whose 
interests are not individual, but refieetivelj social. 
Apart from the recognition of the reality of a 
direct interest in an over- individual good, Nietzsche 
rightly sees that there can be no such thing as 
moral obligation ; hence his characterization of 
his doctrine as immoralism. Individualism made 
absolute renounces its claim as morality, and is 
indeed unable consistently to plead its cause. 
Self-centred and antagonistic selves can have no 
common good and therefore no basis for co-operative 
action or rational obligation. There may be an 
over-lordship based upon might, but no reasonable 
organization expressing the natural interests of all 
in a common life, and consequently no ground for 
a moral appeal for the recognition of any law not 
actualized by force. 

The assumption upon which all these theories 
rest, however, that the individual is essentially 
and wholly a self-seeking creature, is not tenable 
in the light of our present psychology. The con- 
tention of Butler, as well as of the moral sense 
writers, that the other-regarding impulses are as 
fundamental as the self-regarding, has been borne 
out by all recent analysis. The fact that our 
desires are our desires by no means implies that 
we ourselves are their objects. The contrary 
rather is true, that our tendencies are naturally 
directed upon objects other than the self, and that 
conscious self-seeking is a secondary and reflective 
product. There is no reason against, but, on the 
contrary, all the evidence for, the fact that the 
social good is as immediate and natural an object 
as the private good, and, with this granted, the 
theories of self-preservation lose their plausibility. 
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Norman Wilde. 

SELF-REALIZATION. — i. ‘Self-realization* 
is a term so vague and indefinite in connotation 
that some writers on ethics {e.g., Sidgwick) con- 
sider that it would be well to e:^unge it from the 
vocabulary of ethical science. This indefiniteness 
is largely due to the ambiguity of the word ‘ self,* 
and also partly caused by the vagueness of ‘ real- 
ization.* The self can indeed be defined with 
varying degrees of narrowness or of comprehen- 
siveness — a fact which is often expressed, in loose 
and inaccurate phraseology, by the assertion that 
each individual has many selves, such as the 
bodily, the animal, the rational, the social, self. 
‘Realization,* again, is a word which, in this 
connexion, may be taken to include or to exclude 
what is usually called ‘ self-suppression * or ‘ self- 
sacrifice.* Thus, before any precise meaning can 
be attached to the compound term ‘self-realiza- 
tion,* it is necessary first to define precisely what 
is meant by ‘self’ and ‘ realization ’ respectively. 

If (i.) the self be understood predominantly as 
sentient, and the individual’s highest good be 
accordingly taken to be pleasure, self-realization 
will consist in so living as to secure for oneself the 
maximum of pleasurable feeling. This was the 
' doctrine of the Cyrenaics (q,v.), and the more 
degenerate members of that school tended to 
identify self-realization with what would more 
correctly be called self-indulgence. The better 
Cyrenaics, however, did not restrict pleasure to 
the pleasures of sense, but rather had higher forms 
of pleasure — &.g,, that of friendship — in mind. 
Similarly the Epicureans (g'.u) repudiated sensual- 
ism or slavery to the lower desires and passions, 
while adopting a hedonism akin to that of the 
Cyrenaics. 

If (ii.) man’s rational nature be regarded as the 
truest expression of the self, and the highest indi- 
vidual good be accordingly sought in the control 
of the lower or animal ‘ self ’ by right reason, then 
self-realization will consist in the attainment of 
rationality or reasonableness and will involve 
suppression of many impulses and desires: the 
whole self, or the self in all its spheres of conative 
activity,^ will^ thus not be ‘realized.* Anti- 
hedonistic ethic, proceeding on these lines, culmi- 
nates in emphasis of self-sacrifice or self-discipline, 
even self-mutilation — ^in emphasis on the fact that 
we can only enter into the higher life halt or 
blind. Self-realization, according to this doctrine, 
is realization of the rational self at the expense of 
the sentient self. In ancient Greece the Cynics 
{q,v.) maintained such a view as this. They held 
that virtue is the chief good, and that virtue 
makes the human being independent of the 
vicissitudes of worldly fortune. The Cynics went 
on to teach that self-realization consists in living 
in the natural state, or according to nature. The 
Stoics (g^.v.) also advocated realization of the 
rational self as the highest end, and, like the 
Cynics, inculcated freedom from the good or ill 
fortune which life may bring; but they saw the 
means to this end in repression of the elements of 
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feeling, desire, and emotion. This was their chief 
difference from the Cynics ; they differed from the 
Epicureans, to wliom they were most directly 
opposed, in emphasizing the supremacy of reason 
over feeling. Virtue, for the stoic, consisted in 
the assertion of the rational side of man, and 
largely in extirpation of the passions, till ‘ apathy ’ 
was attained. A similar ethic was taught, within 
the modern period, by Kant {q.v.\ and indeed by 
many rationalists and intuitionists. 

As against both of these one-sided theories, each 
of which does full justice to but one side of our 
complex nature, the eudmmonism {q.v,)Qi Aristotle 
may be instanced. This philosopher held that 
happiness is the chief good, and regarded happi- 
ness as the outcome of life according to virtue. 
In eudsemonism it is rather (iii.) the whole self that 
is to be realized, and writers of the eudsemonistic 
school emphasize, more than do most ancient 
hedonists, the place of pleasures of the mind, while 
at the same time they assign more value than did 
the Stoics to the external goods of life and the 
aesthetic (as distinguished from the strictly ethical) 
adornments of conduct and character. Thus 
eudaemonism sees in self-realization, at any rate 
far more completely than do hedonism and ration- 
alism, the complete development of all sides of the 
self, and discountenances the extirpation of any. 

From what has been said it will appear that 
self-realization, in one form or another, is adopted 
as the chief good by all forms of egoism, as 
distinguished from altruism and systems which 
emphasize (iv.) the social self. In the broadest 
sense, self-realization will denote development of 
personality to the utmost, ‘personality’ being 
here used ibo refer to fully actualized human nature, 
as contrasted with the individual life of the child, 
the savage, or the non-rational animal. All of 
these inevitably seek self-realization of a kind — at 
least they aim at self-preservation, and at self- 
betterment in some sense. But the broader self- 
realization, or complete attainment of personality, 
will consist partly in synthesis or co-ordination of 
the conative elements of experience, and partly in 
the development of all the capacities of the soul. 
The former of these processes involves progressive 
control of impulse, desire, and passion, with a 
view to securing a full and untrammelled life for 
the whole self, inclusive of the higher faculties of 
reason, will, and moral sense. It is the means 
of securing that the momentary self, or, more 
correctly, the passing impulse or desire of the 
moment, indulgence or pursuit of which would 
mar the happiness and well-being and thwart the 
abiding purpose of the whole self or personality, 
be not allowed to have free play. For passing 
impulses and present passions often conflict with 
the attainment of enduring happiness ; and desires 
frequently conflict with one another. If the agent 
in his completeness, i.e. as rational, volitional, 
and moral, as well as sentient and appetitive, be 
the controller of every kind of factor of his moral 
experience, he can efl'ect realization of his higher 
or better self such as otherwise may be unattain- 
able. The latter of the processes included in the 
attainment of self-perfection will involve the full 
use of all the individual’s ‘ talents ’ or endowments, 
whether they be few or many, great or small, in 
that these may be instrumental to the completest 
moralization and perfecting of the self. 

2. The various possible senses of ‘self-realiza- 
tion ’ having now been enumerated and defined, 
we may turn to the further q^uestion whether any 
of them be adequate as a description of the highest 
good, and notice briefly some of the chief criticisms 
which the conception has received. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that self- 
realization is very seldom actually before the mind 


of a moral agent when he is about to perform a 
moral act. hloral acts are almost always done 
without any consciousness on the part of the 
agent, at the moment, of self-realization ; that is 
not set up by him as the final cause of his action. 
He chooses the course of conduct which he pur- 
sues as good, rather than as good for him. So, 
imless we commit ‘the psychologist’s fallacy,’ or 
confound the ‘psychic’ and the ‘psychological* 
standpoints {i.e, the standpoint of the agent at the 
time of his action with the standpoint of the 
external observer or of universal, scientific, know- 
ledge), we must deny that self-realization is an 
end or a final cause that we ever set before us or 
by which we are ever motived, save in exceptional 
cases. And, if it he retorted that self-realization 
does not profess to he the end or the good which is 
consciously in view for the moral agent himself, 
hut is nevertheless, objectively speaking, a realiza- 
tion of the agent’s self, whether the individual 
know it or not, we then encounter the difficulty 
that all our moral acts, whether good or had, 
must he regarded as stages in the assertion or 
realization of the self. There are objects of quite 
different ethical value in which a self may find its 
satisfaction or realization j or, as it is commonly 
expressed, there are different selves, or aspects of 
the self, to he satisfied ; there is always, in moral 
action, a choice between the realization of one or 
another element in the whole self, unless self- 
realization he a mere empty form without content. 
This point has already been touched upon in 
the foregoing description of the various partial 
meanings of the self, and it has been remarked 
before that self-realization in actuality always 
involves self-negation. 

In so far as self-realization is identified with 
self-satisfaction (g'.'y.), it may be urged that there 
is satisfaction of a kind for some individuals in 
that which is not good j and the more settled 
principles of individual lives, with which the 
momentary act may be contrasted and he found in 
conflict — the permanent ‘self’ — are not always 
or necessarily the best. Permanency of satisfac- 
tion, if we regard the self which is to he realized 
as the permanent self, is hut one mark among 
others of the good act, moreover, when the perma- 
nent self is the better man. And, if we contem- 
plate the whole self, rather than the self as the 
permanent (in contrast with the momentary), we 
are reminded that the whole self is never realized ; 
as such, it cannot he, for our earliest moral 
teaching is directed chiefly towards the securing 
of our self-suppression, and ‘ the manifold tempta- 
tions which death alone can cure’ arise from 
conflict within the whole self which never can he 
wholly eliminated, in the case of most of us, while 
life lasts. We cannot enter into life ‘ whole ’ ; the 
only question is, What kind of ‘a whole’ are we 
to he? 

3. We pass now to a difficulty which has not 
been foreshadowed in our initial account of what 
self-realization may he understood to mean-— a 
difficulty which arises when we turn from egoistic 
theories to altruistic, or even to all ethical systems 
which see the highest good in the common good. 
Self-realization is obviously incapable of being 
identified with the highest good by the altruist, 
for whom conduct is good in so far as it subserves 
the realization of other selves than one’s own. 
And, without going to the extreme of literal 
altruism, we may, and nowadays generally do, 
demand that social activity have at least some 
place in the ethical ideal. If altruism fails to take 
note of the ethical element involved in personal 
culture, purely egoistic theories, which regard 
self-realization alone as exhaustive of the ethical 
ideal, fail to take note of the ‘ social self’ in man. 
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and of the place which devotion to the common 
welfare occupies in a complete and adequate 
account of the moral life. There is much that 
is to be desired because it is good, though not 
because it is good for the particular agent bent 
exclusively on the realization of himself. The 
chief good must be desired by some self and for 
some self ; but not necessarily by some self for 
itself. Thus self-realization alone, unless the 
term be used so broadly and vaguely as to include 
the extinction of self — as in the case of the patriot 
who dies for his country — cannot be the whole of 
the ethical end. Not realization, whether asser- 
tion or development, of the self is the essential 
rule of conduct, but rather the use of the self and 
all its powers and talents for the furtherance of 
the common, as well as of the individual agent\s, 
welfare. Contribution and service thus take the 
pre - eminence over self - development and self- 
culture in the ethical ideal ; and realization of the 
self can enter into the end only in so far as self- 
realization is compatible with, and conducive to, 
the common good. To seek one^s own life merely 
is to lose it. Attainment of the end doubtless 
involves self-development and self-realization ; but 
such development presupposes an end which is 
not the self. 

Indeed the rational self is by no means rational, 
nor the whole self whole, if it be conceived as an 
independent unit ; or, rather, an isolated rational 
individual is inconceivable. The realization of 
the individual self, as we know it, demands life in 
society ; for without social intercourse there is no 
rationality, so thoroughly are we * members one 
of another.* Our true self, regarded either as the 
rational self or as the whole smf, can fully develop 
itself only by being also the social self, or by 
striving for social ends, which involves much sac- 
rifice of the individual self. ‘Looking at the 
matter, therefore, from this point of view, it 
might be better to describe the ultimate end as 
the realization of a rational universe, rather than 
as self-realization.* ^ 

Christianity of course accentuates the idea that 
we are ‘ members one of another * ; also the truth 
that self-sacrifice enters largely into the effort to 
attain to the highest end. It thus sees in that 
end something more than the realization of the 
individual self. And this something-more arises 
from man’s relation to God as well as from his 
relation to his fellow-men. At the same time 
Christianity, through its doctrine of eternal life 
and its hope of immortality, is able to present 
an ideal ot self-realization which escapes the in- 
adequacy characteristic of such ideas of it as have 
as yet been discussed, in that it is one which 
embraces them and transcends their mutual con- 
fiictingness. Tor the Christian faith, in the 
doctrines jnst mentioned, recognizes yet another 
‘self* than those with which we have hitherto 
been concerned, viz, the eternal self or the self of 
the life to come, which may be realized only 
through devotion to the common good, and even 
through devotion unto death. Only, perhaps, 
when hope of an after life is thus presupposed can 
we reach a sense of ‘self-realization* which is 
wholly compatible with the end as represented in 
non-egoistio systems of ethics; otherwise, from 
the point of view of such systems, self-realization 
will be but a means to an end. 

But even in the light of a future life and of 
relation to a personal God we cannot now conceive 
fully how the distinct ideals of self-realization 
and of the social good can be reconciled and com- 
bined in one. Further consideration of how these 
ideals arise and are conditioned will enable us to 
appreciate the importance of this problem which 
2 Jfamal p. 205. 


seems to be ignored by the general assumption 
that there is but one absolute moral ideal or end 
presupposed in objective moral valuation. 

Three levels of valuation are to be distin- 
guished, each having its peculiar cognitional con- 
ditions and presupposing a different kind of 
abstraction from the effective-conational attitude 
called ‘valuing.* At the sub-personal level we 
apprehend worths determined by individual feeling 
miich we refer to the bodily self, and not to the 
self as person. Here the end is happiness, and onr 
ethic is hedonism. At the personal level we 
apprehend worths determined by feelings, the 
presupposition of which is the ideally constructed 
self, and attainment of the ideal which now 
emerges involves sacrifice of the ideals of sub- 
personal valuation ; pleasure must be subordinated 
to virtuous disposition. Personal dispositions 
have intrinsic value, and such objects may acquire 
absolute worth. These are internal to the self, 
and recognition of them is conditioned by abstrac- 
tion from all instrumentality of the virtuous dis- 
position to attainment of the common good. Their 
pursuit beyond certain limits is superfluous from 
the common or over-individual standpoint, though 
obligatory from that of the individual who is an 
end to himself. Finally, the self may participate 
in the valuations of his fellows, and play the r61e 
of the over-individual self or the impartial ob- 
server. He then contemplates exclusively the 
social good, and his intrinsic personal values 
have now to be sacrificed to the over-individual 
values of society. Of course the personal and the 
social ideals will at many points coincide ; but 
they will not necessarily do so in all situations. 
And here the problem arises. Is there any absolute 
criterion or standard of preference for the one 
ideal over the other when, in concrete situations, 
they may conflict or be incompatibilities for the 
individual will? Such an a priori ground of 
preference seems to be beyond the range of our 
knowledge, and it becomes a question whether 
ethics is entitled to speak of one only absolute 
moral ideal, rather than of a plurality of them 
which cannot be unified. A philosophy of values 
may require a single supreme value ; but from 
such a theoretical absolute there is no possibility 
of transition to an empirical unity of conscious 
ends and felt values. Perhaps the only direction 
in which we may look for a solution of this diffi- 
culty is in identification of the individual will 
with the metempirical will of God, Ultimate ends 
and their coalescence, it would seem, must be 
made intelligible otherwise than by logical sub- 
ordination of the one to the other, and neither 
self-realization nor sacrifice to the social end can 
be the final word of ethics. 
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A Manual of Ethicfs^^ London, 1900; A. E. Taylor, in IJB vi. 
fl805-0O] 350 ff. ; W. M. Urban, Valuation: its Nature and 
Xrawa, London, 1909. F, K, TKNNANT. 

SELF-RESPECT.— I. Ethical import— Self- 
respect is regard for one’s existence, one’s worth 
and dignity as a human person. As such it is a 
phenomenon both of civilization and of primitive 
society, although in its highest and most distinctly 
operative form it is a feature chiefly of the ethical 
life of the supposedly free and independent in- 
dividual of modern times. It is here a high concern 
for one’s personal honour and personal honesty, 
and for the due satisfaction of the powers and 
capacities of intelligent and active personality as 
a conscious possession. It is connected with the 
instincts and propensities of the ‘ self-feeling ’ 
(Selbstf/e/uhlf amour-propre) ^ with the various 
‘emotions of self’ that are recognized and treated 
of by nearly all psychologists* 
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‘Whatever name we may give them/ says Ribot,i ‘these 
emotional forms are reducible to one primary fact of which they 
are the embodiment in consciousness— viz., the feeling (well- 
founded or not) of personal strength or weakness, with the 
tendency to action or arrest of action which is its motor 
manifestation.’ 

They may also he connected with the instinct of 
conservation, the will to live. They are finally 
connected, however, with the feeling and the idea 
of individuality and personality. It is in the 
latter idea (or reality) that the self-preservative 
instinct ‘ attains to the full consciousness of itself, 
and becomes incarnated in the idea of the ego.’^ 
The primary self-feeling of the human individual ® 
is no doubt an undifierentiated feeling. It may be 
connected with the feeling of the body (its increas- 
ing size, strength, power, etc.) or with the value 
of its activities to the tribal or family group in 
C[uestion. But in its higher and later dev^oj)- 
ments this self- feeling is no doubt connected with 
the sense (or reality) of personality {q.v.)y with 
one’s conscious existence as a person among 
conscious persons. Where this sense is lacking, 
as it may be in some men of science or in moral 
weaklings, as well as in a Caliban, a Buddhist, or 
a mystic, there will be no such thing possible as 
self-respect, or even the sense of self-agency. The 
reality, however, at nearly all stages of civilization, 
of that manifestation of personality which we call 
self-respect is attested by evidence from all races. ^ 
We all, whatever our views about the universe, 
desire to be recognized and respected by our fellow- 
men, and we all dislike being ignored, or injured, 
or slighted by them. In ordinary life a man or 
woman without a self-respecting efficiency and 
sense of agency, without the reliability of the 
autonomous morality due to self-respect, is not 
looked upon as a responsible, or desirable, associate 
or servant. 


And ‘according to current ideas men owe to themselves a 
variety of duties similar in kind to those which they owe to 
their fellow-creatures. They are not only forbidden to take 
their own lives, but are also in some measure considered to be 
under an oblig'ation to support their existence, to take care of 
their bodies, to preserve a certain amount of personal freedom, 
not to waste their property, to exhibit self-respect, and, in 
general, to promote their own happiness.’ 5 

2 . Development of the self-feeling. — The inevit- 
able and the actual associations of the phenomena 
of self-respect with the various psychical tendencies 
underlying such terms as * self-determination,’ 
‘self-realization,’ ‘self-esteem,’ etc., ail tend to 
emphasize its connexion with that general growth 
in self-control, in rational self-love, in character, 
in the sense of personality, which forms such a 
large part of the study of genetic psychology or 
genetic sociology. Seli-respect is undoubtedly a 
kind of development of the self -feeling that, at 
its lower levels, passes down into simple physical 
selfishness (natural egoism) and that has progressed 
from the second stage of self-interest and self-love 
to the third stage of a broad ethical force, or in- 
fluence, that ‘ impels the individual to the pursuit 
of larger and more appropriate ends of activity.’ 
At this last level it becomes a high, inward 
guarantee of objectively moral conduct. The very 
fact, however, that it has even here certain grave 
dangers and possible excesses and defects shows 
that it must indeed be studied in connexion with 
that entire development of the sense of individuality 
and separate personality which is our human 
birthright and which means the possibility of 
erring as well as of achieving and attaining. Self- 
esteem— Gall claimed a certain ‘bump’ for it in 
the brain— is probably the nearest expressive 
equivalent for self-respect ; for the latter is clearly 


1 Psychology of the Emotions^ p. 289.^ 

8 Animals are credited by psychologists with 
a sense of esteem or lack of esteem, and so on 
sense of selfhood or personality. 

4 See Westermarck, MI ii. 137-139, 141. 


2 Ih. p, 240. 
)ride, jealousy, 
but not with a 

B Ib, iL 266. 


above some aspects of self-activity — above self- 
satisfaction or self-admiration, e.g.y and above even 
self-control and self-realization. And it is also a 
more ethical phenomenon than self-sufficiency, or 
that mere inward initiative and autonomy of which 
a confused thinker like Nietzsche would have us 
make so much. For there are veij clearly many 
definite ethical norms and criteria of that true 
self-respect or that true self-esteem in which we 
all so thoroughly believe for ourselves and others. 
And, again, although a development of the sense 
of duty under which we are all brought up, self- 
respect is a still more reliable guarantee of really 
good conduct than the mere sense of binding duty. 
The latter will keep a man doubtless within the 
limits of what is definitely owed to others who 
have claims upon him — superiors, dependents, the 
law, God, and so on. But it is only an inward 
self-respect that will guarantee the higher conduct 
that may have to rise above what is definitely 
prescribed or demanded. 

3 . A phase of moral evolution. — We may see an 
important confirmation of the theory of the actual 
and the necessary connexion of self-respect with 
the different physical and intellectual forms of 
selfishness and self-interest in Henry Bradley’s 
finding 1 that self-respect originally meant ( 1 ) ‘a 
private, personal, or selfish end,’ then ( 2 ) ‘ self-love, 
self-conceit ,’ 2 and finally (3) that ethical regard 
for one’s person and position which is implied, e.g., 
in John Hill Burton’s phrase about the ‘Scot 
Abroad’ — ‘the well-becoming pride and self-re- 
specting gravity. ’ And, with a further use of the 
same distinction — emphasized by moralists — be- 
tween (1) the ‘external,’ (2) the ‘ internal,’ and (3) 
the ‘teleological’ aspects of the moral standard, 
we may point out again that, even where morality 
is apparently sunk m external law or custom, we 
can still see there the self-respect that all human 
beings have either as physical existences or as 
meinbers of some social group — the self-respect, 
e.gr., of some ‘savage ’ female beauty, or the j)ride 
of an Aryan conqueror, a Brahman, a Pharisee, 
a well-horn Greek, a Spaniard, am Englishman. 
But, properly speaking, we are pointing out that 
self-respect belongs to, and remains on, that second 
great stage of moral evolution which we call ‘ in- 
ternal’ morality, the stage where morality has 
passed from ‘ instinct ’ and ‘ custom ’ to ‘ insight ’ 
and ‘reflexion,’ to inward or voluntary self- 
determination. Morality is never, properly speak- 
ing, morality at all as long as it is based ujpon 
mere natural instinct (self-defence, e.g,, protective 
anger, personal effort) or on mere custom (the law 
of the tribe or that of one’s social set). Nor do we 
have morality on the basis of mere desire or 
emotion, mere feeling. Nor is morality mere duty 
or prescribed morality. 

It is established and invested with a dignity and a controlling 
power only when ‘ it ceases to be wholly dependent on the 
fitful play of emotion, or on any externally imposed standard 
of duty ; and possesses as well that higher appeal which lies in 
an inward sense of self-respect.’ This inward sense ‘ disclaims 
the mean, the base, the cruel, not alone because injurious to 
others, and attended by the condemnation of others, but because 
of the scorn of self that would follow.’ ‘The morality that is 
based upon the resolution to be true to our own better selves 
has a greatness, a spaciousness, a completeness, that no other 
morality can approach. For no other moral sanction can so 
keenly probe into the shadiest comer of our minds, and ferret 
out the lurking meannesses of motive. Supreme then over 
most secret lives, it has power to stifle wrong that no other 
check could influence.’ 8 

4. Defects and excesses.— But just at the very 
point of its true and proper function it is essential 
to refer to the defects and excesses and limitations 
of self-respect, and to connect them all with the 
fact of the undoubted superiority of the third stage 

1 In OBD, s.v. ‘ Self-respect.’ 

2 For rational self-love see Aristotle and Butler. 

8 A, Sutherland, Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, 
I 63, 69. 
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of morality, the ‘teleological/ the morality of 
enlightened love, the morality of the spiritual 
impulse after perfection. Owing to the fact of the 
purely natural and purely conventional basis of 
much self-respect, there may well be, and there often 
actually is, in ordinary daily life what may rightly 
be called (1) an entirely non-moral self-respect — 
the self-respect for the' body, or the pride in 
one’s inherited social position. Both these things 
are obviously a self-respect into which the sense of 
duty or choice or volition has hardly as yet entered. 
There may also be (2) a quasi-moral self-respect — 
the false pride, of a man who will not 

acknowledge a mistake, of the man who cannot 
bring himself to share a reduced meal with a time- 
honoured friend, or of the man who works hard to 
pay contracted debts out of a dread mainly of the 
personal disgrace of the bankruptcy court. And 
there may be the endless forms of (3) psendo-self- 
respect to be associated in one form or another with 
egoism and with imperfect moral training — the 
desire, e.g., to make a correct ‘appearance’ and to 
insist upon forms of etiquette and politeness rather 
than on reality, or the mere inward adoption of 
some purely conventional, outwardly prevalent, 
fashionable, mode of thinking and acting. These 
three forms are all different from the true self- 
respect that holds up before the self only that 
which it holds up — in courage, wisdom, justice, 
and kindness — before others. From the study of 
the lives of men who have professed an unswerving 
allegiance to diverse sets of supposedly fixed first 
principles ; from the study of tne lives of men who, 
like Jean Jacques Rousseau, have professed to 
see through all conventional and established 
‘principles^; from the study of the effects upon 
the minds and souls of the adherents of systems 
like Stoicism, Pharisaism, Puritanism, Brahman- 
ism, casuistry, transcendentalism, idealism, rigor- 
ism; from the study of the effect upon men of 
different forms of pride, we become aware, in fact, 
that the ideal of self-respect constantly requires 
enlargement, revision, and modification from (1) 
fresh knowledge of new conditions, (2) increased 
sympathy with beings different from oneself, (3) 
the imperative character of some actual duties to 
actual people. These last often cannot be set 
aside in the interest of any superman morality 
whatsoever. 

Self-respect, in short, must progress with time 
and with tlie gradual unfolding of the possibiliti^ 
and noces-sities of human nature. The intellectual 
and ethical approval of mankind can be expected 
only for true .self-respect, viz, that which takes 
invariably wliafc is to-day called the ‘ social ’ con- 
ception of the ‘self’ (as simply one being in a 
society of selves) and giusps the fact of the experi- 
mental or tentative character of even the best of 
our morality— the law was made for man, and not 
man for the law. Our self-respecting ideals are 
often poor things when compared with the dictates 
of divine goodness, of a real inward goodness of 
heart. An absolute belief in self-respect as the 
final standard takes, too, an unduly optimistic 
view of human nature, in ignoring its necessary 
and actual imperfections and the limitations of ite 
knowledge, Bike the egoist in general, the man 
who is all for self-respect will probably do right as 
long as this coincides with his own notions of the 
fitness of things— in general or in detail. But 
there is no guarantee of his doing so when this is 
no longer the case, or when it can no longer be the 
case. Both the morality of simple duty and the 
morality of sympathetic love are here probably 
superior. The morality of a so-called high or lofty 
self-respect has often collapsed into the meanest, 
basest, and cruellest of actions* And, again, in 
view of the diversity of actions to which an imag- 


ined self-respect may lead men, we must remember 
that society would fall to pieces if each person 
were to become a law to himself or herself. 

Self-respect, in other words, although a perfectly 
well marked and necessary phenomenon in the 
evolution of morality from the stage of instinct 
and custom to that of conscience and insight 
(character and freedom), can become, if regarded 
as a supreme determining principle, a fetish, an 
idol, a stumbling-block, a rock of offence. It must 
pass into an operative and a sympathetic sense, an 
emotion, for the life of duty and achievement that 
we undertake for one another, as members of a 
‘kingdom of persons,’ a ‘realm of ends’; when 
things come to a pass, self-respect is other-respect, 
respect for others who are also persons, who have 
also self-respect, and who are worthy of it. 

5. Sociological aspects. — As for some of the 
promised sociological aspects of a true self-respect, 
it follows from what has been said and implied 
about the true self being the social self that every 
self-respecting man must pursue certain imper- 
sonal, or supra-personal, common ends. Self- 
respect is obviously a social force of great import- 
ance, for it makes a man respect his work, his 
calling, his associates, his family, his ‘shop,’ his 
school, his town, his neighbourhood, his country, 
humanity. It involves a kind of loyalty or love 
to all these great personalizing and civilizing 
agencies. It is a cohesive force, and the person 
who possesses it is a valuable person, sociologi- 
cally speaking — a good citizen, a good neighbour. 
He can be counted upon for bis share of the 
' common task, of the ‘ white man’s burden.’ And, 
again, in the matter of social reform, it has been 
discovered very dcffnitely to-day that all the 
philanthropy tl'iat stops short of inculcating in the 
so-called down-trodden, in the poor, in the vicious, 
in the inefficient, in the discontented generally, a 
self-respect that may become a lever to efficiency 
and service is really wasted, and that the social 
problem is really the problem of adjusting our 
social machinery and our educational arrangements 
so that the unfolding of the powers ami capacities 
of personality (a vital part of the idea of self- 
respect) may become a possibility for all those who 
are born into any society, 

IiiTBaATaRJSS.-- See the elaborate works of E. Westermarck 
(M/, 2 vols., London, lOOB) and L. T. Hobhouse (Morals in 
Bmlutioriy 2 vols., do. 1000) on the evolution of morality. 

The various histories of Greek philosophy (Zeller, Gomperz, 
Burnet, Cornford, and Grant’s ed. of the PJtkics of Anstotle) 
may be consulted for the story of moral phiIosf>phy from 
Socrates (the importance of self-knowledge) to Aristotle, Stoic- 
ism, and Christianity. Plato's theory of virtue as the sense of 
an inward harmony of the soul, and his idea tiuit it is better to 
suffer wrong than to do wrong, is all an elalKjrate tlumry of 
self-respect for one's soul and its functions. To Aristotle the 
ethical life as the conscious rejilisation of function is practically 
a lofty kind of self-respect, rising to its height in his famous 
conception of the ‘high-souled man.’ The sself-respMst of the 
‘wise man’ of the Stoics, the idea that the wise man is as 
necessary to God as God is to him, the idea of solitary self- 
contemplation (seen at its height in Marcus Aurelias), is in 
many respects the highest form of self-respect that the world 
has ever seen. 

By way of contrast to Greek ethics, which is all a kind of 
idealization of the natural reason-endowed man, and to the 
ethics of naturalism generally, consult the many works on 
Christian ethics, for to Ohristianitv, as to Buddhism, not self- 
respect, but self-surrender and self-abn^^ation are the begin- 
ning of the morality of the spirit. See F. Paulsen, Spstern of 
BthieSy Eng. tr., London, 1899, for a comparison of the Greek, 
Christian, and * scientific ' elements in the modern moral con- 
sciousness ; Butler, Fifteen Sermons upon Human Nature^ do. 
1729, for the legitimate place in the moral life for rational self- 
love; and Adam Smith, Theory of the Moral Sentiments^ do. 
1769, for the ‘sympathy’ theor 3 ^ of conscience. 

Kaut’s ethical system is practically founded on a rational 
self-respect. See J. O. Fichte, Popular Worh^^ tr. W. Smith, 

2 vols., London, 1889, for an attempt to found German national 
culture, and the ‘ vocation of man ’ generally, upon the con- 
sciousness of the inward dignity of our power of self-determina- 
tion. A. Schopenhauer (Tim World as Will and Idea^ tr. B. 
B. Haldane ana J. Kemp, 8 vote., London, 1888-86; various 
volumes ot Bsaays, tar* T. Bailey Saunders, do. 1B90-1902 ; W 
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Caldwell, Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Signifi- 
cance^ Edinburgh and New York, 1896) despised the absence of 
self-respect and legitimate pride even in the ordinary man, 
although his moral principle is sympathy. See F. Nietzsche 
{Beyond Good and Evil, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1907, and The 
Genealogy of Morals, Eng. tr., do. 1910) for the self-respect of 
the superman (cf., however, H. Lichtenberger, La Philosophie 
de Nietzsche, Paris, 1898, and W. M. Salter, Nietzsche, The 
Thinker — A Study, New York, 1917, on the spiritual, or even 
Christian, interpretation that may be put upon Nietzsche’s 
and other similar attempts to transcend ordinary morality). 
Goethe’s life may profitably be studied for the limits and the 
limitations of the inevitable egoism of an attempt to found the 
conduct of life on the idea of a kind of cultural self-respect, a 
natural and untrammelled self-development. See also A. E. 
Giles, Moral Pathology, London, 1895; A. Sutherland, The 
Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct, 2 vols., do. 1898 (the 
latter work has an excellent chapter on the different phases of 
self-respect) ; A. E. Taylor, The Problem of Conduct, London, 
1901 (a penetrating examination of the theoretical and practical 
flaws in the Anglo-German ‘idealistic’ or ‘ self-realization ’ 
theory of morals); the artt. ‘Self-activity,’ ‘Self-consciousness,* 
‘ Self-exhibition,’ ‘ SelMov^’ ‘Personality,’ etc., in DPkP, and 
in works on psychology ; W. McDougall, An Introd, to Social 
Psychology^, London, 1913 ; T. Ribot, Psychology of the Emo- 
tions, do. 1907 ; A. Bain, Mental and Moral Science^, do. 1884. 
See the terms alSwy, avrdpKeia, fieyaXo^l/vxCa in Liadell and 
Scott ; also the ‘Three Reverences ’ m Goethe. 

The whole subject is a comparatively new one, for in ancient 
times and in the Middle Ages there was no such separation of 
the self from society as has existed (with questionable conse- 
quences) since the Reformation and the French Revolution. 

W. Caldwell. 

SELF - RIGHTEOUSNESS. — ‘ Self ■ right- 
eousness’ is a term which fibres little in philo- 
sophy, though the philosophical discussion of 
righteousness always raises the question, and 
requires by implication an examination of the 
self and the other-than-self as possible sources 
and bases of righteousness. The resources of one’s 
own human nature are the nearest and most obvious 
refuge for the seeker after moral rightness and 
power. On the other hand, a mystical humanist 
or a passionate believer in human brotherhood may 
feel that the rightness of an individual, if it could 
exist and maintain itself in a self-centred form, 
would sin against ideal human unity or human 
sympathy ; and thus, sinning against these things, 
it would already have marred itself, and would no 
longer be perfect rightness. Still more with the 
man to whom ‘to live is Christ’ (Ph 1^^), or who 
in some other way is saturated with the realization 
of a personal God, the thought of a self-centred 
righteousness is difficult to entertain, even with 
an efibrt and for a passing moment. It belongs 
to a world which the long habit of dependence and 
communion has made strange to him. His highest 
conception of right is the doing of what is right by 
God, the doing, for the sake of God, of what is 
right in the sight of God. 

A man would lose much by complete independ- 
ence of his fellows, if such a thing were possible. 
(He would, of course, begin life as an adult. If he 
started as a child, his independence would be ruined 
at the start. ) How would a man’s character stand 
if he had never trusted another for help and never 
felt one thrill of gratitude for help received? If 
he had to the full the power to serve others with- 
out needing them, he would be only half human. 
And here again we have a contradiction in terms ; 
for then he would not have the sympathetic insight 
which is necessary for the highest service and the 
truest justice. If it may be so put, there is noth- 
ing a man needs more than his needs, H. Weinel 
made a far-reaching remark when he said that 
St. Paul ‘ had the art of beautiful acceptance.’ It 
expresses much of his charm and the whole of his 
religion. For it is in religion above all that a 
man’s needs are the last thing he can afford to 
lose. With God there can be no possibility of a 
man serving and not needing. A completely self- 
centred righteousness is therefore, in dealing with 
Him, inconceivable from the outset. 

It is often said that, since character can have 
reality only in interaction with other characters, 
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and this is relative, self-contained righteousness is 
impossible. So it is ; but, if the distinction may 
be made, a ^elf~centred righteousness would still 
remain conceivable — interacting in the form of 
help bestowed on others, but nob received from 
them, and owing to other characters, not its source, 
but merely an opportunity for outflow. ‘I give 
tithes of all that I possess’ (Lk 18^=*) is not self- 
contained, since the speaker gives; but it is self- 
centred, since he speaks as if he receives nothing. 
What he ‘possesses’ is treated as an absolute 
starting-point (though in reality it was first 
accumulated from outside). On this assumption 
there is a centrifugal but not a centripetal move- 
ment. It was therefore necessary to show (1) that 
this flow in one direction only, though conceivable 
at the first blush, would not be the flow of a 
complete righteousness towards other men, since 
essential qualities like gratitude and some forms 
of loyalty and faith — to say nothing of humility 
and readiness for contrition — would be lacking ; 
and further, to show (2) that in relation to God 
self-centred righteousness is out of the question 
entirely, except as a poor and pitiful fragment, 
and vitiated at that — ^in any case, something quite 
inadequate for acceptance before God and ‘justi- 
fication.* And, in practice, such a righteousness, 
lacking help human and divine, is likely to be a 
far greater failure than mere logic requires. If 
finally (3) we go behind such righteousness as the 
man "really has, it turns out that, just as it is 
inadequate, so it was never original. We can 
trace the influences for good which formed its 
source. In regard to goodness, as in regard to 
goods, he has nothing which he has not received 
(1 Co 47). 

If we look at the term ‘ self-righteous ’ in ordinary 
use, it is found to be employed with several different 
shades of meaning: (1) in condemnation of those 
who, in their own judgment, by reason of their 
superior character and deeds, are ‘ not as other 
men are’ (Lk 18^^) ; it is implied by the critic that 
this self- approval is due to exaggerated self-esteem ; 

(2) in (unjust) condemnation of those who main- 
tain their own moral convictions when they differ 
from those around them ; they may be personally 
humble, and even humble in an unusual degree; 

(3) in a distinctly religious reference, of those, such 
as the Pharisees, whose claims are concerned not 
so much with character in itself, or with moral 
principles purely as moral, as with their supposed 
standing in relation to God. Not only are they 
in enjoyment of superior knowledge of Him or 
favour with Him, but they have in some sense 
earned it. They are His servants, but they cannot 
help knowing that they are profitable servants 
(Lk 17^®). Usually they speak, and stand, and 
look as if they had never done a wrong ; but, 
curiously enough, a similar state of complacency 
is sometimes attained by a man who, after an 
outstanding and degraded career as a sinner, has 
experienced an outstanding and distinguished 
conversion. He must have been singularly worth 
saving from the one career and for the other. 

As regards all three, the ultimate question is that 
of God. (1) The man who really is better than 
his neighbour by the grace of God robs God if he 
obscures the fact. His self-righteousness is to 
assert the fact as of his own doing. His righteous- 
ness is to ‘let his light shine before men,’ and, 
when the question of credit arises, to insist that 
they give it all to the ‘ Father who is in heaven ’ 
(Mt 5^®). (2) It is righteousness, and not self- 
righteousness, to stand with quiet, lofty inflexi- 
bility by a truth which we did not make, but 
which has ‘come’ to us, most of all when it 
‘ cometh down from the Father of lights ’ ( Ja 
and when our attitude is that we cannot be ‘did- 
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obedient imto the heavenly vision ^ (Ac 26^®). (3) 
The Pauline (and Christian) attitude is that native 
goodness, saintly heredity, preservation from fall- 
ing, are all of grace, free and undeserved; that 
rescue after falling is also all of grace ; and that 
there can never be a spark of self-righteousness 
in any man wliile he is giving grace its due. But 
its due is his absolute all. ‘ When ye shall have 
done all, say, We are unprofitable servants’ 
(Lk 17'®). 

The peculiarity of the Pauline position is its 
strong emphasis, founded deep in Paul’s experience, 
on the utter impossibility in practice of real and 
full self-centred righteousness. Not only so, but 
the righteousness which is partly self-centred 
and (as in Paul’s case) most earnestly religious 
is also doomed to tragic failure and disappointment. 
* In me [that is, in my human nature] dwelleth no 

g ood thing’ (Ko 7'®). Hence no amalgam of the 
bd -given and the self -achieved will stand the 
tests of life or the final light of God. It must be 
grace, all grace, and nothing but grace. 

It is a hard doctrine for men to grasp. Self- 
righteousness reveals its terrific strength in the 
form of the universal instinct of self-defence. 
Except when the admission of ‘sin’ is a mere 
convention, it is very rarely admitted while it can 
possibly be denied or while the question can 
possibly be shelved. In practice the everyday 
question is always: ‘How can I justify myself 
li grace is ever to be triumphant, this attitude 
must be systematically undermined, nob only in 
theology, but in philosophy and in life. _ And 
teachers of ethics might give serious attention to 
the question whether self-defence, take it for all 
in all — prejudiced and unscrupulous self-defence, 
as it nearly always is — should not rank as one of 
the deadly sins. Certainly it is the deadly enemy 
of repentance and of the Pauline Christianity of 
grace alone. 

Litbraturb. — See artt. Eightrocsnbss, Expiatioit and Atonb- 
MBNT (OhristianX Foroivbnkss (NT and Christian), Giucb, 
Pharisbjss, and the literature there mentioned. 

C. H. Watkins. 

SELF-SACRIFICE.— The subject of self- 
sacrifice is one which has many aspects and many 
developments. It is originally an instinct of 
human nature, the evolution of which can be 
traced from earliest data. Its power and manifold 
forms are demonstrated on every page of human 
history. It arrests our attention at the outset of 
our ethical inquiry. Its relation to the contrary 
instinct of self-preservation covers a large 

area in the field of ethical controversy. Its rational 
stimulation, direction, and control* are of serious 
moral importance, while its relation to religion 
also shows US that it is of the profoundost si^ift- 
cance and loftiest interpretation. In fact, there is 
hardly any limit to our search for indications of 
the wmrking of the principle or to the application 
of its claims ‘ in heaven above or earth beneath.’ 

I. Primary facts. — To say that self-sacrifice is 
an instinct of the human race does not do full 
justice to the elementary facts. In the animal 
world also, side by side with instincts that are 
fierce and cruel, are those of parental, conjugal, 
or generic fidelities which make self-sacrifice 
necessary. Kay more ; it is a law of nature itself : 
‘ Except a ^ain of wdieat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone : but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit ’{Jn 12^). Indeed, the daisy 
and the guelder-rose have been used as illustrations 
of the statement that fioral beauty depends upon 
the principle, since the ray florets become neuti^.' 
It is with the human aspect of self-sacrifice, how- 
ever, that we are here concerned. Self-sacrifice 
lies at the foundation of our social institutions; 

I See Oreville Macdonald, BMgi&m Smm in U$ ScmMfic 
Aspect, London, ISOS, pp. 106-126. 


for there is no relation into which a man can enter 
with his fellows which does not proclaim ‘ None of 
us liveth to himself, and none diebh to himself’ 
(Ro 14^). Not only so ; in the limited range of a 
man’s deeds, which seem at first sight to concern 
himself alone, life presents alternatives which 
require self-sacrifice in the choice of the higher, 
since that must be called self-sacrifice which 
surrenders the pleasure of the moment for nobler 
ends. In the most thorough or absolute sense of 
the word it may fairly he argued that there is no 
such thing as self-sacrifice or that, if there is, it is 
neither to be desired nor to be approved. There 
is always some interest or advantage larger or 
higher *than that which short-sighted selfishness 
would choose, and with this the Ego, or self, 
identifies its own. Consequently the controversy 
originating with Hobbes and the Cambridge 
Platonists is transformed at last to the question, 
What is the legitimate meaning of self-realization? 
And we have to deal with the egoism of Nietzsche, 
as opposed to the social idealism of modern inter- 
pretations of Christianity. But it is clear that 
the essential contrast between selfishness and self- 
sacrifice remains. The question is, Why should 
a man forgo that which he naturally would prefer, 
and why should he voluntarily endure that which 
he naturally would avoid ? And the actual facts 
of life show how differently men respond. Thus 
the alternative of following the higher or lower 
self is present from first to last. From prudential 
self-control we quickly pass to^ all the forms of 
altruistic conduct. Combined with these, or apart 
from these, there is the conscious aspiration after 
intellectual or spiritual excellence, for which a man 
will surrender the ease or pleasure, or even the 
safety, of the present moment. Even the miser 
or the ambitious man may be regarded as making 
a sacrifice of immediate sel f- pleasing ; hut in 
thinking of self-sacrifice we eliminate those cases 
which have no evidence of altruistic intention. 
There are innumerable occasions when no prudence 
is sufficient motive or explanation of conduct that 
is commendable. When there is obviously no 
coincidence with the natural desires of the man 
who does a heroic deed, we cannot deny the 
distinct character of his conduct. 

2 . Excessive forms. — We must not pass by the 
fact that psychologically the instinct has some- 
times asserted itself irrationally, and that asceti- 
cism iq^v.) for its own sake has been judged to 
have merit. Eastern religious like Buddhism and 
Hinduism, as the result of theories of good and 
evil, have set out to achieve such self-renunciation 
that asceticism becomes a virtue apart from any 
social consequences. According to these theories, 
matter is the cause of evil and must be subdued in 
bodily life, so that spiritual exaltation is mearared 
by neglect of the body and indifference to pain, or 
by such renunciation as leads to passive endur- 
ance. Through the influence of Alexandrian 
philosophy such ideas found their way into Jewish 
ethics in the customs of the Essenes and 

through these they found a place in early Christian 
thought. In monasticism (g^.v.), with its fasting 
and celibacy, they have exercised a lasting in- 
fluence. 

But the sentient self is not necessarily evil, and 
severities such as those of St. John of the Cro^ 
and Suso are not reasonable. ‘ Negative mysti- 
cism ’ of this type is ethically pernicious.' Martyr- 
dom may be sought with morbid desire, and even 
in ordinary life there may be an assumption that 
so-called unselfishness is in all cases saintly. It is 
this that gives to Nietzsche the opportunity 
to sneer at Christianity as slave-morality—- so 

I See W. jRmes, The, Varieties tuf Reltgims Eit^erienee, 
London, XW2, p. 306 ; IlUngWotih, Christian Oharctater^ p. 184 ff. 
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necessary is it to remember that the social relation 
gives value to morality. Against either egoism or 
altruism alone the same criticism may be urged ; 
for both alike tend to the futile isolation of the 
individual, by disregard^ of social relations. It 
follows, not that morality^ has no reference to 
ideals, or that _ the individual has not direct 
relation to such ideals, but that social value is the 
direct and necessary criterion of conduct, and 
that it must be the object of rational judgment. 

3. Rational forms. — We have only to begin with 
the individual as a centre and pass to wider and 
wider circles of social life to discover how ex- 
pansive may be the claims for self-sacrifice and 
the emotions that attend its manifestations. 

(a) Within the limits of a man’s own life, besides 
the self-control and self-denial whereby each one 
is normally fit for the ordinary duties of life, there 
are more special demands that may be made. It 
may be very difficult to decide in particular eases ; 
but, so far as a man’s self-development may be of 
service to his fellows, either by increased capacity 
or as an exceptional example, any renunciation 
he may make of part of life’s possibility is worthy, 
whether as athlete, artist, or saint. 

(b) In the family the mutual rights and obliga- 
tions of parents to each other, of children to their 
parents, and of parents to children, of brothers and 
sisters, etc. , may require, or give the occasion for, 
trivial and passing or constant and complete 
devotion. Without such recognition of mutual 
dependence, service, and sacrifice, these ordinary 
social ties soon become intolerable and destructive. 
Certain expectations are generally recognized ; but 
the extent of such claims of one life upon another 
for its comfort or success, for relief of sufiering, 
or even for its continued existence, is a problem 
ultimately decided in each case by the in- 
dividual concerned with making the sacrifice. 
Such problems often require the sanest and most 
delicate moral judgment. They afford oppor- 
tunities of stupidity or of nobility, but certainly 
of patience and of heroism, which have always been 
recognized as of supreme moral worth. 

(c) Near akin to the relations of the family are 
those of friendship — the voluntary loyalties to 
which we commit ourselves in comradeship and 
in the accidental partnership of risks on land and 
sea. These again have certain obvious and ac- 
knowledged obligations; but the finest examples 
may be on the fringe of uncertainty. 

(S) Next we may put the positive self-sacrifice 
required by our work or calling. To be fit for our 
tasks, in health as far as possible, in capacity as 
far as may be legitimately sought or expected, 
will mean for each one such self-direction in the 
employment of his time and energy that he will 
have to make sacrifice not only of his lower self, 
but also of his own tastes and pleasures, and even 
of those family and social engagements which 
otherwise might be not only harmless but praise- 
worthy. Duty involves self-sacrifice. It is part 
of the discipline of our social life ; yet here again 
there are in different men different standards and 
different estimates of what is requisite in the 
discharge of duty. In some cases there is such a 
grudging submission to what is required that there 
is no ethical value of self-sacrifice at all. In others 
there is an exaggerated interpretation of what 
duty means, so that the most heroic fidelity has 
been modestly explained as only doing what was 
duty. Certain callings make greater demands 
than others— those of doctor, nurse, sailor, or 
soldier. Further, the vicarious suffering involved 
in the risks of life hardly finds a place in an 
analysis of self-sacrifice ; yet in the choice of a 
calling in which such risKs are run, or which 
distinctly sets out to lessen them, there is at leaat 


potential self-sacrifice. It does not follow that all 
engaged in such callings — e.^., the life-boat and 
fire-brigade services — are actuated by such motives ; 
but it must be recognized as a possibility. 

(e) Besides the occupations of life there are also 
actual citizenship and concern for the welfare of 
the State, in which a man may be so disinterested 
as not only to forgo ease and prosperity, but, 
sacrificing all the rewards of ambition, to endure 
cruelty, shame, and obloquy, either from the 
external foes of his country or from those within 
the State itself who do not understand or do not 
share his purposes. This may lead to pain and 
hardship, and even to death itself. Faulsen ^ 
endeavours to show that Regulus might have 
acted as he did for his own sake ; but it does not 
amount to more than showing that the sacrifice 
was made by reason of self-identification with all 
that promoted the highest honour of Rome. The 
same analysis or explanation might be made in all 
such cases. 

A. B. Bruce ^ elaborates the thought of progress 
by sacrifice, as an outstanding law of social life. 

* Sacrifice is the cost of progress ; it is the instrument of 
redemption ; not otherwise is real advance attainable.’ Eenan 
is quoted : ‘There are always voluntary victims ready to serve 
the ends of the Universe.’ 3 

‘ The social mass stagnates, clings tenaciously to old ways how- 
ever barbarous or bad, obstinately resists movement ; whence 
comes suffering in some form to the man who urg’es it to move. 
He suffers because he belongs to a social organism, or closely 
knit brotherhood, in which the pulse of a common life beats. 
He cannot escape from the vital influence of the corporate 
body. It will either assert its power over his soul, controlling 
his thoughts and affections, or, if his spirit he free, it will act 
vindictively in the sphere of his outward lot. He must either 
be a comrade in full sympathy .with his people sharing their 
prejudices, errors and vices, or he must be a victim, suffering 
for their ignorance and sin. ... All this is portrayed in Isaiah 
liii. It is He who is brought as a lamb to the slaughter who 
divides the spoil with the strong. But when one has grown to 
many, the power of resistance, if not the noblest conceivable, 
is the one which most readily suggests itself to brave, fearless 
and conscientious men. He, who came not to send peace but a 
sword, knew the sacrifice involved in such struggles. It is 
better to die fighting for liberty than to live the life of a slave.* 4 

(/) Philanthropy provides a distinct group^ of 
cases ; it m^ be apart from patriotism or civic 
sentiment. Sympatny with any sort of sufferers 
has caused men and women to endure hardship 
and make sacrifice of all that is desirable or dear 
to the human heart. Children, slaves, prisoners, 
lepers, the poor, the sick, the dying, have evoked 
such devotion. When philanthropy has been as- 
sociated with moral and religious enthusiasm, it 
has produced reformers, missionaries, and martyrs 
whose stories are the pride of the Christian Church. 

Thus from earliest intimations of a great law of 
our being which may be instinctively and blindly 
obeyed we see there has been evolved a more and 
more conscious and deliberately rational acceptance 
of the necessity for self-sacrifice. The intellectual 
insight and foresight may vary immeasurably and 
be out of all proportion to the volitional and 
emotional elements in the acts of obedience. 

‘To preach to a man not to devote himself is like preaching 
to a bird not to make a nest, and not to nourish its young.’ 5 
This may be true of many natural forms of self- 
sacrifice, and of the man who has accepted the 

osition with passionate response to the demand ; 

ut it does not follow that we are to withhold our 
appreciation of such conduct, or that we are 
capable of passing judgment on the merit of any 
particular case. It certainly is a fact that a greater 
self may be developed with loftier aims than per- 
sonal pleasure, and that there may be a rational 
acceptance and interpretation of the necessity for 

1 System of Ethics, Eng. tr., London, 1899, p. 247. 

2 The Providential Order of the World, London, 1897, ch, xii. 

3 Cf. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 

4 See Bruce, p. 369 ; cf. on war P. D. Maurice, Social Morality, 
London, 1869, lect, ad. ; P. T. Forsyth, The Christian Ethic of 
War, do. 1906. 

5 Eenan, Dialogues et fragments philosophiques, Paris, 1876, 
p. 32. 
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the self-sacrifice involved which greatly enhances 
its moral value. 

It is this growth of the ‘ conjunct self,’ or social 
self, this over-self, or cosmic self, which tends to 
a reconciliation between egoism and altruism.^ 

‘ There is some affirmation in e\-ery act of sacrifice and no man 
can make a fine sacrifice until he has a true value of himself.’ s 
Asceticism is the mystic search for self-realiza- 
tion gone astray in iiitros2)ec‘.tion and become self- 
destructive, parasitic. Its search is justified, but 
its aim must be positive, not negative, comprehen- 
sive, not exclusive, cosmic, not ascetic. 

4. Significance. — The great facts of self-sacrifice 
cannot be gainsaid or explained away. No cynical 
interpretation of human nature can reduce them to 
forms of natural egoism. Altruism is established. 
Egoistic hedonism long ago surrendered to larger 
views of utilitarian ana evolutionary ethics of the 
social organism. From H. Spencer, L. Stephen, 
and S. Alexander to H. Rashdall, G. E. Moore, 
and modern socialists the well-being of the com- 
munity is emphasized. Individualism from Goethe 
to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche has always implicit 
refereiice to an external order which after all holds 
the individual in tyrannous necessity, while ideal- 
ism from Kant to Encken has its kingdom of ends 
or its constructive endeavour. We may not agree 
with the pragmatist that truth and goodness are 
identical, or that the value of goodness is an experi- 
ment ; but its humanistic note is unmistakable, 
and the self-activity, whether of Bergson or of 
Encken, \vhether creative or spiritual, whether 
pluralistic or monistic, is far too great to be self- 
centred or to exclude what we mean by self- 
sacrifice. This is not the place to do more than 
indicate the bearing of the subject on general 
philosophical and ethical inquiry ; but its signifi- 
cance cannot be overlooked, we do not commit the 
interest of morality to merely emotional instincts, 
any more than we leave the cTefinition of its goal to 
the pure rationalist. It is when the intellectual 
concept of duty has supervened upon the mere 
emotional imjuxhe of primitive man that morality 
begins. It is the rational estimate of social content 
that is the task of moral consciousness. Whereas 
certain generalizations are established, and some 
have crystiillized into laws, it is in the individual 
(ionsciousness that the (luestions of casuistry arise. 
Morality is not simply subjective. Its objective 
reference or goodn<‘ss is the basis of its value. 

‘ To arrive at a perfectly truthful moral judgement as to the 
rightness or wrongness of particular acts» we should form a con- 
ception of human life as a whole, au<l then ask what mode of 
at‘,tlon in any given circumstance will promote that true good.* 8 
'The difficulty is, How far is every man bound to 
make saciifice for the good of others t That is a 
matter of moral vocation. And vocation is deter- 
mined partly by a man’s external circumstances 
and the needs of human society, partly by his 
moral and intellectual capacity. 

5. Christian emphasis. — The objectivity of 
moral values must ultimately lead us to meta- 
physical problems which are beyond the scope of 
the present article; but those interests which 
conflict with our own immediate pleasure arm 
themselves, so to speak, with the sanctions of 
reli^on; and it is an indisputable fact that the 
Christian religion is pre-eminent in its treatment 
of this aspect of conduct. It is not in providing 
rewards and penalties whereby selfishness may be 
restrained and self-sacrifice encouraged that the 
ethical value of Christianity is discovered. It is 
in its treatment of the moral conflict as a whole 
that we understand its message.^ 

By the supreme demand for faith and love, and 
X See art. 

'-f E. M. Jones, Social Law in the SpiHtiiM Worldt p. lOS ; 

M. Maeterlinck, WiMom and Destiny, 1908, 1 68 ff. 

8 H. R^hdall, Mhics, London, IMS, p. 71. 

•* Bee HDB, * Self-surrender/ 


the truths which justify that demand, Christianity 
seeks to overcome the natural antagonism between 
selfishness and self-sacrifice. Its apparently com- 
plete and exacting thoroughness of demand is 
intelligible only in view of the willing espousal of 
the interests, or ‘universe,’ of the Kingdom of 
God. The renunciation of worldly goods is required 
if earthly possession prove an impediment to a 
man’s rising to the plane of character to which 
Christ sought to lift men (Lk Any loss, 

even of eye or hand, is preferable to any faltering 
in choice between the call of the Kingdom of Goa 
and earthly or merely material pleasure or gain. 
Natural relations are second to those which iiave 
spiritual value (Mt 12^). Worthiness for disciple- 
sliip is tested by this superiority of attachment 
(Mt 8^^ 10^'^). All is focused in iidelity to Christ, 
which, while it may mean conflict (10®), yet has 
abundant recompense (19^^). Such self-denial was 
to be to the uttermost, ‘ even to the scaffold ’ (10^), 
while on four distinct occasions is recorded the 
utterance, ‘ He that loveth his life shall lose it ; 
but whoso shall lose his life for my sake the same 
shall find it’ { 10 ^\ Lk 9^ 17^, Jn 12'^®). Clirist’s 
own death was a free act of love and surrender in 
the fulfilment of a divine purpose. It was not an 
irresistible destiny (Jn Mt 26®®); yet there 

was oneness with the Father’s will in His eternal 
purpose. Personal love which Christ inspires is 
the great lever or dynamic of self-sacrifice among 
His followers (2 Co 6^ 1 Jn 3'®, Ph etc.). In 
Christ’s sacrifice of the Cross are the pledge and 
promise of the victory of divine love and wisdom 
in the affairs of men and the assurance that in 
all self-sacrifice and sufiering purposes of divine 
wisdom are supreme. 

Literatorb.— It in difficult to attempt a survey of the litera- 
ture on this subject. On the elementary forms of temperance 
or self-control precepts abound among all sorts of moralists. 

Plato’s teaching on orttuppoavvv] and the sacrifice of the indivi- 
dual to the State may be sought m his works, and in books that 
deal <iir<‘otlv wit-h his teaching. Of his works see esp. ProtOr 
ffotas, (rorylas, Philehus, and the Republic, See also Aristotle’s 
teaching on self-rc'straint (iyKfidTna.) in JS’icomacheau Ethics, 
iii., vii., x.-xii., and also on friendship. The relation of treasure 
t<» moral rightrjess runs through the whole history or ethics. 
The Homan Btoicss rise to a high level in their teaching of self- 
control end erulumnce. 

The Imitatio Ohristi of Thomas k Kempis is a typical and 
familiar example of the more distinctly religious aspect of self- 
denial from the Christian point of view ; but ascetic ideas of 
fasting, chastity, dress, etc., are to be found in the practical 
advice of Christian writers in apostolic and mediaeval times. 
Benevolence as a specific Christian virtue is continually empha- 
sized. As indicating the controversy originating in Hobbes, 
reference may be made to his and his opponents’ works (see art. 
jErmes) and to the subsequent writers on egoism and altruism 
down to the present time, esp, H. fencer, Data of Ethics, 
new ed., Ijonaon, 1906 ; L. Stephen, The Sdeme of Ethics, do. 
ISSS; S. Alexander, JforaZ Order and do. 18H9; H. 

Sidgwick, The Methods qf Ethics^, do, mi ; H. Rashdall, The 
Theory of Good and Enil, 2 vols., Oxford, 1907 ; G. E. Moore, 
Prinapia Ethica, Cambridge, 1903 ; B. Kidd, The Sdence of 
Power, London, 1918 ; E, Westermarck, MX, ch. xxxiv., ‘The 
Altruistic Sentiment.* 

For writers on Christian ethics see art. Btiucs anp Morautt 
(C hristian). The following may be added : J. Seeley, Ecce Homo, 
new ed., London, 1906 : J. Staficer, The Ethic of Jesus, do. 
1909 ; R, L. Ottley, Christian Ideas and f deals, do. 1909 ; J. 
R. Illingworth, Christian Character, do. 1904 ; C. F. D’Arcy, 
Christian Ethics and Modem Thmight, do. 1912 ; W. S, Bruce, 
Formation of Christian Character, Edinburgh, 1902,* F. G. 
Peabody. The A pproach to the Social Question, New York, 1909 ; 
H. C. King, Ethics of Jesus, do. 1910; A- E. Balcn, An 
Jntrod, to the Study of Christian Ethics, London, 1906 ; W. N. 
Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, Edinburgh, 1911 ; A. B, D. Alex- 
ander, Christianity and Ethics, London, 1914 ; R. M. Jones, 
Social Law in the Spiritual W<yrld, New York and London, 1904 ; 
H. S. Nash, Genesis of Socutl Conscience, New York, 191B; also 
J. B. BaiUie, ‘ Self-sacrifice,’ BJ xii. (1914] 200 ff. ; H. Walker, 
‘Triumph and Tragedy,* ih. xiv. [19153 135 ff. ; C. L. Maynard, 
‘Ijove and the Law,* in. xv. [1917] 479. 

A. E* Baixjh. 

SELF-SATISFACTION.— In every volition 
man seeks self-satisfaction; so many have con- 
tended. Thus T. H. Green says : 

*If it is a genuine definition that we want of what is common 
to all acts of willing, we must say that such an act is one in 
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which a self-conscious individual directs himself to the realiza- 
tion of some idea» as to an object in which for the time he seeks 
self-satisfaction.’ 1 

A voluntary" act * is the putting forth of the man 
or self in desire/ and desire is distinguished from 
a ‘ mere solicitation/ such as the hunger impulse, 
which a man may have in common with animals, 
by this, that in desire the man identifies himself 
with the impulse.® The object which a man 
desires and aims at is, therefore, ‘ an idea of per- 
sonal good,’ ® ‘ a better state of himself,’ ‘ a certain 
idea of himself — of himself doing or himself enjoy- 
ing,’^ ‘a good of himself as himself In all 
conduct to which moral predicates are applicable, 
whether it be virtuous or vicious, a man is *an 
object to himself.’ ® So every form of self-satisfac- 
tion appears good to the man who seeks it. True 
good is true or abiding self-satisfaction, i.e. ‘ the 
satisfaction of the fully realized or perfected self.’’ 
J. H. Muirhead likewise maintains that the object 
of desire and volition is *a form of self-satisfac- 
tion ’ : 3 

* It is only as involved in one’s own that one can desire one’s 
neighbour’s good : it is only as his good enters as an element 
into my conception of my good that I can make it an object of 
desire and volition.’ 9 

In form this is an egoistic view of human nature,^® 
and may be classed with psychological hedonism.^^ 
For, according to the latter also, a man always 
seeks his own satisfaction in the form of pleasure 
or avoidance of pain. Green and those who agree 
with him, however, maintain that the true good 
of the individual is a common good and non-com- 
petitive. Hence true satisfaction can be attained 
only by such a life as increases the true satisfac- 
tion of other members of the community. 

The ‘egoistic’ psychology in its various forms 
has been called into question. Most writers on 
psychology and ethics seem to accept the general 
contention that volition involves the satisfaction 
of desire ; that desire implies the idea of an object 
to the realization of which we have an impulse; 
and that desire arises when there is an interval 
between the consciousness of the impulse and its 
realization, or a delay to its satisfaction. But the 
following are highly disputable propositions: (1) 
the idea of self is present to consciousness when- 
ever we have a desire ; (2) the self identifies itself 
with every desire ; (3) every desire is for the satis- 
faction of the self. 

Green lays great stress on the unity of the self ; 
he often writes as if the self were a single principle 
always more or less completely present in t lie con- 
sciousness of a man ; that all his ^ desires and 
volitions are consciously related to it ; and that 
consequently the idea of self is a constituent ele- 
ment in each of them. But the unity of the self 
should be conceived rather as an ideal — an ideal 
which becomes actual only through the progressive 
organization of its constituent instinctive ten- 
dencies, emotions, and ideas. The latter conception 
is to be found in Green, and it is the conception 
most characteristic of his system, especially when 
he discusses the moral ideal.^® But the disputable 
propositions mentioned seem to depend on the 
former abstract conception of its unity. 

Now the self-regarding sentiment — an organiza- 
tion of emotional dispositions with their impulses 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics^ Oxford, 1883, § 164. 

3 J6. § 146 f. 8 Ih. § 116. *Ib,% 96. 

SJ6. §112. 6J6. §115. . . „ , 

7 Ih, §§ 171, 234. There are expressions in Green’s works 
suggesting a conception dififerent from this, and inconsistent 
with it. For a detailed examination of Green see H. Sidgwick, 
Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr, Eerhert Spencer and 
J. Martineau, London, 1905. 

8 The Elements of Ethics^, London, 1910, § 18. 

9 lb, § 67. Ch art. Egoism. 

u See artt. Hedonism and Ethics, § 6. , „ , ^ 

12 Of. B. Bosanquet, Psychology of the Moral Self, pp. 78-80, 
for a different view of some deliberate volitions. 

13 See Prolegomena to Ethics, bk. iii. 


about the idea of self ^ — is rarely, if ever, so com- 
prehensive and thorough as to embrace all the 
desires of the mind. Until this comprehensive 
sentiment is formed, however, it cannot be said 
that the idea of self is present whenever a man 
desires anything ; nor can it be said therefore that 
he identifies himself with the object of desire ; still 
less is it true that every desire is for the satisfac- 
tion of the self, and that the good sought is the 
good of the self. The adult mind is cap«able of 
forming a multitude of sentiments® into which the 
idea of self does not enter, and any particular 
desire may find a place in, or he taken up by, one 
or more of these. Sometimes a desire owes its 
origin not to any single impulse, but to the organ- 
ized dispositions forming a sentiment. And, un- 
less the precise relations of a desire to these dis- 
positions is discovered, its constituent elements 
cannot be known. Consider, e.g,, the following 
series : a simple desire for food, a desire for food 
for myself, a desire for food for my child, a desire 
for food for a stranger. These are evidently 
difierent desires on account both of the ideas that 
determine them and of the impulses to the realiza- 
tion of the ideas. The idea of self enters as a 
determining factor into the second and third ; it 
need not enter into the first and fourth. The 
impulse that necessarily enters into the first 
is the hunger impulse, and this is usually the 
only one if the impulse is satisfied without delay. 
Into the second there may enter, in addition to 
the hunger impulse, some of the other conations 
organized in the sentiment which is excited by the 
idea of the self — e.g., the impulses to enjoy the 
pleasure of eating, to preserve life, to render 
myself efficient. The hunger impulse does not 
enter into the third, nor does any one of the cona- 
tions just mentioned. Other impulses related to 
my idea of myself are brought into play, such as 
the impulse springing from my sense of responsi- 
bility as a father, my self-respect, my concern for 
the approbation of others, etc. Into the fourth, 
tlie desire to procure food for a stranger, not one 
of the impulses mentioned above need enter. The 
motive force may spring from afl'ection for children 
with its impulse to protect and succour. It may 
even spring from hatred of a man whom I consider 
responsible for the child’s destitution, or from the 
thought that my enemy will be annoyed by such 
behaviour on my part. The emotions, with their 
attendant impulses, which are organized in the 
self- regarding sentiment are not excited in these 
cases. Of course it may he said that all these 
emotions spring from my own being; they are 
elements in what is called my total self; but to 
say that is very different from saying that the 
idea of my self-satisfaction is the object of desire 
sought in volition. It is indeed possible for hatred 
of enemies and affection for children to be included 
in the self-regarding sentiment. A man can take 
pride in the thought of himself as one who hates 
enemies and has affection for children. When this 
happens, the self-regarding sentiment may he 
stimulated by the sight of any hungry child. 
Whether this wider sentiment is actually stimu- 
lated in any particular case will depend on certain 
conditions. 

(1) The first of these is the existence of a suffi- 
cient motive. If, e.g., the need of the child can be 
satisfied with comparative ease, there will exist no 
motive for putting the wider sentiment into opera- 
tion. But, if food is difficult to obtain, and if it is 

1 See art. Self-Assertion and Self-Subjection. 

2 For an account of this specialized use of the term ‘senti- 
ment,’ meaning an organized system of emotional dispositions 
about the idea of some object, see art. Sentiment ; A. F. Sband, 
in Mind, newser., v. [1896] 203 ff., xvi. [1907] 477ff.,and5%a 
Foundations of Character, passim ; W. McDougall, An Introd. 
to Social Psychology!, London, 1913, ch. v. f. 
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necessary to face discomfort or danger to obtain 
ifc, aiiectiorx or hatred may be an insufficient 
motive. There will then be need for reinforcement 
of the will by fhe thought of a man’s reputation, 
his honour, his self-respect. (2) Another condition 
is opportunity for deliberation. This implies 
sufficient time and concentration of attention to 
realize the situation fully and to call up the forces 
<)rgauized in the self-regarding sentiment. ‘ Fall- 
ing into temptation’ is not infrequently due to 
insufficient deliberation. (3) The third condition 
is tlie thoroughness of organization of the self- 
regarding system. If the system is loosely con- 
structed its strength will he small, and what 
strength it has will not be effectively mobilized to 
reinforce its constituent desires at need. 

Perhaps it is possible for the idea of self to be so 
comprehensive, and so completely articulated, as 
to include every good that the individual considers 
he ought to seek, and the self-regarding sentiment 
consequently to be so systematically and thoroughly 
organized as to determine all his fully deliberated 
volitions. Still opportunity would be lacking, 
and motive would be wanting, to call it into opera- 
tion to determine every volition. Hence it is in- 
correct to define volition * as the supporting or the 
re-enforcing of a desire or conation by the co- 
operation of an impulse excited within the ^stem 
of the self-regarding sentiment.’^ This definition 
would apply only to fully deliberate action — 

* action along the line of greatest resistance.’ 

It may be contended nevertheless that, although 
a man does not always aim at self-satisfaction, he 
ought to do so; he would be acting on a sound 
ethical principle in doing so. B^or, it may be 
urged, the true good for any individual is the 
abiding satisfaction of the perfect self, a good 
which 18 not only his own, but the good of others 
also. To realize this good, he ought constantly 
to aim at organizing all his impulses in relation to 
such an ide3 of self as will bring his life to com- 
plete unity. Moreover, the sentiment organized 
about this ideal is an emotional system powerful 
enough to give a man mastery over all the vagrant 
solicitations of desire, and the only one that is 
powerful enough. 

How it must be admitted that an etiiical prin- 
ciple of this type has obvious merits. A man in- 
evitably seeks his own satisfaction in some measure. 
Could he be led to seek this in a way that increases 
the satisfaction of others, there would be great 
gain. Bispecially deainiblo is the idea of enlisting 
tne strongest force in human nature — the self- 
regarding sentiment — in the service of every virtue. 
But, in the first place, is what appears good to 
men in every stage of their life a good common to 
all, and non-competitive t In a world of men 
developing ideally this might be the case. But is 
it true of the world as we know it? And, if it 
is not, is a man likely to live the best life by 
aiming always at satisfying himself ? In particu- 
lar, is this ideal likely to oe a good principle of 
guidance for a man in process of forming his 
character ? Is it Possible for him to include m his 
idea of what will satisfy himself all the ends at 
which he should aim, and in the right proportion 
or degree? He will often be call^ upon to act 
with others and for others. Have we good ground 
for thinking that what will satisfy them will agree 
with Ms conception of what will satisfy him? Xf 
it does not, may not the judgment of many of his 
associates he superior to Ms own during his im- 
mature years ?^ 

Again, how is a man to obtain right conceptions 
of the virtues, of the ends, and of the ideals which 
he and others should seek, except by submitting 
<0 the instructions, the suggestions, the approba- 
rM<5l>ouspalP,p.m 


tion and disapprobation of others — except, in other 
words, by striving to satisfy them and by bringing 
his own satisfaction into lino with that of others ? 
A more adequate general rule of conduct is Kant’s 
maxim : 

* So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or 
in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
means only.’l 

And it should follow that their satisfactions should 
be treated as ends in tliemselves. Indeed, it is 
because their satisfactions are recognized by him 
as ends in themselves, and therefore independently 
good, that concern for them can be included by a 
man in his self-regarding sentiment. 

Literature.— I n addition to the literature already cited, 
reference may be made to B. Bosanquet, Psychology of the 
Moral Self, London, 1897, lectures vii,-ix. ; F. H. Bradley, 
Mhical Studies, do. 1876, essays ii., vii. ; H. Rashdall, The 
Theory of Good and Evil, Oxford, 1907, vol. i. bk. i. ch. ii. ; A. 
F. Shand, The Foundations of Character, London, 1914, 
passim ; see also artt. Consent, Sbef-Rbalization. 

David Phillips. 

SEMI-ARIANISM. — Semi-Arians is the name 
given to a party in the Arian controversy who, in 
Rpiteof their name, were less Arian than Athanasian, 
and eventually by their mediating policy reconciled 
those who, at heart orthodox, were divided by 
mutual suspicion due in part to misunderstanding 
of their resj)ective terminology. In the Arian dis- 
pute the Creed of Nicma tailed to reconcile the 
* conservatives ’ of the East to the theologians of 
Alexandria and Rome, because the use of the word 
d/^ooi/inos, besides being unscriptural, appeared to 
countenance the Sabellian heresy that the Trinity 
was an * economic ’ manifestation of three aspects 
of the Godhead. This was the real cause or the 
downfall of the Nicene party, which culminated in 
the expulsion of Athanasius from Alexandria in 
356. But the triumph over Athanasius did not 
give the bishops who had opposed Ms teaching the 
position to which they had aspired. On the con- 
trary, they found themselves supplanted by the 
genuine Arians, who had used them to (Jondemn 
Athanasius in the interest of extreme subordina- 
tionism. It became evident that the creed to 
which the Church would be called upon to submit 
would pronounce the Son not merely inferior to 
the B'atnor, but essentially unlike Him {dif6p.oLos), 
The supporters of this view, Bhinomitis and /Ktius, 
were called Anomceans, and those more cautious 
in expressing their views Hommans because they 
declared the Son like (%otos) the B’ather. The 
word oO<rlc^ which with its compound o^oojJ^rtoy had 
appeared in the Hicene Ci'eed, wris proscribed, and 
its use in defining the Godhead fornidden. These 
decisions, emanating in 357 from Sinuium, where 
the emperor Constantius was at this time, provoked 
the biahops of Asia Minor, under the guidance of 
Basil of Ancyra, to assemble under his presidency 
in 358 at Ancyra, where the synod in its letter 
condemned ^/tooiJirtos or rairroo^m {*of identical 
essence ’) as Sabellian, but declared the Son to be 
of like essence with the Father {bfiolas oiforlas). 
Hence is derived the word hfjLoioixnos as opposed to 
3gooi5<rtos of Nicaea ; ® and those who adopted it are 
popularly known as the Semi-Arians. 

The leaders of this party were George of 
Laodicsea, Eustathius of Sebaste, Eusebius of 
Emesa, and Basil of Aoicyra; and to them the 
wiser of the Nicene supporters extended a friendly 
hand because they perceived that the homoiousian 
doctrine often expressed what they themselves 
really meant. The labours of Hilary of Poictiers 
in Asia Minor during his exile, and the publication 
of the de Sgnodu by Athanasius, did much to- 
wards bringing about a mutual understanding. In 
addition to this, the Arianizing policy of Con- 

1 The Metcyphyeie of Mottde, I i!., tr. T. BL Abbott Kmt*s 
Theory of Mthm^, Xiondon, 1000, 

9 See art Aiuanssm, 1 3 €. 
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stantius during the last two years of his reign 
alarmed the Semi-Arians and drove them to make 
common cause with the orthodox. It was clearly 
recognized that the surrender of the Nicene formula 
by the Westerns at Ariminum and by the Easterns 
at Seleucia had made Homcean if not Anomcean 
Arianism possible as the creed of the Empire and 
had thereby put those who upheld the complete 
divinity ^ of the Son, though questioning the 
Athanasian mode of expression, at a disadvantage ; 
and after the Synod of Constantinople, in 360, the 
Homoiousians found themselves a persecuted party. 
Constantins died in Nov. 361, and the Homcean 
settlement was upset by the return of the banished 
bishops at the accession of Julian. 

For the next twenty years the Arian question 
was being settled in favour of the Nicene Council, 
mainly by the eftbrts of a new generation whose 
leaders were the three Cappadocian fathers, Basil 
of Caesarea and the two Gregorys (of Nyssa and 
Nazianzus). The point of issue among modern 
scholars is the manner in which the difficulty of 
explaining the relation of the Son to the Father 
was ultimately solved. Harnack maintains : 

* It was not the Homoousios which finally triumphed, but on 
the contrary the Homoiousian doctrine, which fixed on the 
terms of agreement with the Homoousios, The doctrine which 
Hosius, Athanasius, Eustathius, and Marcellus had championed 
at Nicsea was overthrown.’ i 

In other words, the so-called Semi-Arians really 
triumphed over the fathers of Nicsea at Constanti- 
nople in 381 by allowing the word bfj.ooT5<rios to stand 
explained as the equivalent of bfxo(.Q6<nos, This 
view has been strongly opposed by J. F. Bethune- 
Baker in his Meaning of * MomoousioSt a reply to 
the theory advocated by Harnack in his History of 
Dogma. The argument which Harnack adduces 
in support of his theory is as follows : 

The first step towards union was the publication of Athan- 
asius’ de Synodis^ written in 369. Here he shows his true 
greatness ; for, w^hilst he concedes nothing, he shows himself 
concerned not for formulae but for principles. He recognizes 
that whoever grants that the Son is in nature of like quality 
with the Father and springs from the substance of the Father 
is not far from the oju-oovcrtos, but he is too keen-sighted not to 
point out that ojutotovtrio? either involves an absurdity or is 
dognmtically incorrect. In 862 Athanasius held the small but 
very important Council of Alexandria, at which it was decided 
that all who accepted the 6/aoovo-ios should be admitted to the 
Church, whatever their past errors might have been. In 
addition it was declared in the Tomus ad Antiochenos that, 
provided the 6/xoovo-cos was acknowledged, the (Question as to 
whether there were three viroa-rda-et^ in the Trinity or only one 
might be left open. This, according to Harnack, was probably 
the largest concession that Athanasius ever made. It marked a 
complete change ; for, whereas the old orthodoxy had started 
from the substantial unity of the Godhead in which was a 
mysterious plurality, it was now permissible to make the three- 
fold nature of the Godhead the starting-point and from its 
unity to arrive at the conclusion that the God is one. This 
distinction is expressed by the terms ojuioovVto? and oftotouVtos 
respectively ; and thus, by permitting both views to be held by 
those who professed to be Homoousians, the Homoiousians, 
whose opinions were really expressed, obtained a footing in the 
Church. 

The decision at Alexandria satisfied the followers 
of the scientific theology of the day who admired 
Origen, notably Basil oi Caesarea and his friends. 
In his letter to Apollinarius Basil declares that he 
prefers the words ‘ unchangeably alike in essence * 
(<cot’ obarlap) to bg.ootf(FLos ; but Apollinarius convinced 
him that bfxootfcnos is more correct, Basil, however, 
does not use the word in the Athanasian sense, nor 
is he particularly desirous to employ it. But the 
great contribution of the Cappadocians was that 
the Trinity consists of persons {Jnroardcr^is) who 
partake of an oborLa which they hold in common.* 
The unity of the Godhead, as the Cappadocians 
conceived it, was not the same as the unity which 
Athanasius had in his mind ; for, while Athanasius, 
like Augustine, thought of a personal God living a 
threefold life, the Cappadocians certainly thought 
of three quite distinct persons sharing a common 

1 Hist of Dogtria, Eng. tr., iv. 82. 

* See art, Cappadocian Theology. 


oMa as men do. They preserved the unity by 
insisting on the monarchy of God the Father. 
Thus through them the influence of Origen was 
exerted on the side of a ‘ scientific ’ ortliodoxy, 
which triumphed over the arid and formal Aristo- 
telianism of Eunomius ; but it was a triumph of 
Neo-Platonism rather than of the Athanasian 
system. 

The Meletian schism ^ at Antioch was due to the 
compromising attitude of the Synod of Alexandria ; 
for Meletius represented the Homoiousians and 
was for this reason distrusted by the Alexandrians 
and Westerns, always suspicious of the rpeis biroa- 
rdaeLs of the Cappadocians. The Arianizing policy 
of the emperor Valens (364-378) brought tlie sup- 
porters of the old and new orthodoxy of the East 
together, and, after delegates had been sent to 
Liberius at Rome, a union was eiiected at Tyana 
in 367. In 370 Basil became bishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia and the leader of the Christians of 
Asia, and succeeded in blending the orthodoxy of 
Athanasius with the science of Origen, commending 
both by his support of the ascetic life. The basis 
of all his work, to quote Harnack, was * to unite 
the orthodoxy of the East and the West on the 
basis of the Homoiousian interpretation of the 
Homoousion.^ The death of Valens and the ac- 
cession of Theodosius as emperor of the East (19th 
Jan. 379) was marked by the triumph of orthodoxy ; 
nevertheless at the Council of Constantinople (381) 
Meletius of Antioch, though distrusted by Rome 
and Alexandria, acted as president and was highly 
honoured by the emperor. At this council the 
Nicene Creed gained an unqualified victory so far 
as terms were concerned; but, again to quote 
Harnack : 

‘The community of substance in the sense of equality or 
likeness of substance, not in that of unity of substance, was 
from this time the orthodox doctrine of the East.’ 3 

The Council, as is well known, accepted the baptismal creed 
of Jerusalem. It assuredly did not put it forward as a new 
creed ; and till the Council of Chalcedon there is no mention of 
it as a synodal creed, though it appears in the Anooratus of 
Epiphanius, published 374. It was the work of Cyril, bishop of 
Jerusalem, whose experiences it appears to reflect. Eventu- 
ally it superseded the creed of the Council of Niceea, and 
became the liturgical creed of the Church- The point on which 
particular stress is laid is that the explanation of fiovoyevif — 
TOvT ecrrlv e/c 7^5 overtax roO Trarpoy — is omitted, though 
6iu.oou<rtoy is retained. It is argued that the words eic 
ovo-tay were far more offensive to the half-friends of the 
oju-oovo-toy than the word itself, as encouraging a Sabellian 
theory of the Sonship of Christ; that the omission of the 
obnoxious phrase, together with the anathemas ajjpended to 
the Nicene Creed, expressed the real belief of Christian neo- 
orthodoxy ; and that ‘ the Christological formula in the Creed 
of Jerusalem ... is thus almost homoiousian even although it 
retains the 6jw.oov(rtos.3 

Such, then, is Harnack’s opinion, to controvert 
which Bethune-Baker published in 1901 a con- 
triWtion to the Cambridge Texts and Studies on 
The Meaning of^ Homoousios ’ inthe ‘ Gonstantinopo- 
litan^ Creed. In dealing with the opinions of 
Basil of Ancyra, Bethnne-Baker labours to show 
that this bishop was at heart in agreement with 
Athanasins, and that his formula Sfioiop /card irdvra 
was in reality equivalent to b/j^ooba-Los in the 
Athanasian sense, nor have the Cappadocians any 
reason to be ashamed if this Basil is the father of 
their theology. Turning to Meletius, who was 
chosen to preside over the Council of Constanti- 
nople but died before its conclusion, Bethune- 
Balcer shows that as early as the Council of 
Antioch in 363 he accepted the word ovaia in the 
Athanasian sense, and, before the council in 381, 
he and his party were in full agreement, so far as 
doctrine was concerned, with Eamasus of Rome 
and Ambrose. After this comes a careful dis- 
cussion of the correspondence between Basil of 
Caesarea and Apollinarius, which Basil explains 
was between two laymen, before he was a bishop 
or Apollmaiius a declared heretic (a. 358-362). 

1 See art. Mblktianism. a iv. 97. » See ib. p. 99. 
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Basil ap})eals for guidance. His exact words, as 
rendereti by Bethime-Baker, are those : 

‘Now to express' this conception [of the ovorta of the Son] it 
seems to me that the term aTrapaAAa#cTwso/ioio 5 (“Iikewibhoufc 
any variation ”) is better suited than the terra ofxoovtrio^.* ^ 
Here, however, the stress is not on the ‘ likeness,’ 
but on the unchangeability. ‘In this,* says 
Bethune-Baker, * he is but following in the steps 
of Athanasius,’ who maintained that dju^oto^a-ios + iK 
TTjs oi>(Tlas=6fMoo^^(rLos. Basil was careful never to 
confuse ^uo-ls with oicrLa, and he expressly repudi« 
ates the notion that ‘likeness* can describe the 
relation between the three h-oardffeLs and one 
oifcrla of the Godhead. As regards the omission of 
oT^crlas rod rarph^ from the Creed, Bethune-Baker 
points out that it is really identical with iK ^eoO, 
and that, when the danger of Arianism had passed, 
the phrase could be dropped witliout injuring the 
faith. He sees consequently no evidence that the 
creed of the Church changed between the Council 
of Nicm and that of Constantinople, or that 
Athanasius represented the old, and the three 
Cappadocians the new, orthodoxy. To decide 
between opinions so divergent as the above is no 
easy task, as they represent two view-points so 
difierent. Bethune - Baker, however, does not 
seem to do sufficient justice to the fact that the 
Cappadocians represent a progress on the crude 
Atnanasianism which the bishops of the East found 
difficult to accept till explained philosophically. 
The history of Semi- Arianism shows that the 
Arian controversy was one of the few which were 
decided by reason rather than authority. If tlie 
Creed of Nicaea prevailed, it was not because it 
was backed by the authority of the first general 
council, but because— granted the premisses ac- 
cepted on both sides— it gave the best logical 
explanation of the point at issue. But, even when 
the correctness of the Nicene formula is admitted, 
it is evident that at its first appearance it gave 
rise to great and not unwarranted difficulties. 
Certainly it was in some cases impossible for some 
ardent Nicenes, notably Marcellus and Photlnus, 
to free themselves from the charge of Sabeliianisin. 
It was not till the Creed of Niwm was proved, 
after repeated experiments and failures, to he the 
only poasible explanation of the relation of the 
Son to the Father that it was finally accepted ; 
and the clearing up of obscure and contradictory 
doctrines connectetl with the Creed was due in no 
small degree to the Bemi- Arian party, 

LiTBRATUfiB.— Epiphanius, Hmr, Ixxiii, ; Athanasius, de 
SynodU, Tmmts ad Antiochenos: oom»iK>iKience between 
Basil and ApolHnarius in J. Draseke, Ap<dUfiarim otm 
Laodicta : min Lehen tl^nd mim Scfiriftm^ I^eipzir, 1892 (Td 
vii. p. KH) ff. ; lettorn ol Athanasius and BasU ; Gregory 
of Nyssa (PG xlv.) ; Gregrory of Naaianzus, Tfie Fioe Theo- 
ItHjiml OrationSf «k 1. A. JT, Mason, Oarabridge, 1880: t,he 
(ihurch hiatorians : Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Runnus; 
H. M. Gwatkin, ShaUeg 4/ ArimUnC^, Cambridge, 1000; 
T. Zahn, Mamdlm von Anoyra^ Gotha, 1867; A. Haruack, 
BM. of mpma, Kng. tr., London, 1804-99, iv. ; J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, Th$ Mmning qf * in tho * Comtantifwpo^ 

Hian* Or&ed (TS vii. no. 1), Cambridge, 1901 ; A. Robertson, 
Prokg&memto SL Athanaduo: Select Worke and /jettere, in 
*Nioene and post-Nivene Fathers,* Oxford, 1892; F. Loofs, 
Leitfadm mm BogmngeBchichte, Halle, 1006; G. Krug^er, 
Lucifer, Bieehof vm Oalarie, Leipzig, 1886. 

F. J. Foakes Jackson. 

SEM INGLES.— The Seminoles (Creek for 
‘wanderers/ ‘runaways*), now numbering about 
600, and living in the Everglades, a swamp, or, 
rather, shallow sea studded with islets, in the 
southern portion of the State of Florida, belong 
to the American Indian stock of Muskhogeans 
(q.v.). Originally inhabiting what is now the 
State of Georgia, they broke away from the 
Creeks in 1750, and migrated to their present 
home, having been pressed farther and farther 
south b.y the whites, 

I, Religious beliefs.— The Seminole believes in 
1P,41. 


a Supreme Being ; he also believes in God’s Son 
(obviously the result of Christian teaching cen- 
turies ago), that the Son of God came on earth 
‘long time ago to live with the Indians and to 
make them good Indians and to prepare them for 
the “big sleep” when E-shock-e-tom-e-see (God) 
calls them hence’; he believes that the Supreme 
Being lives above the clouds, and that, when the 
Great Spirit calls him hence, his spirit will make 
its last journey to the happy hunting-grounds of 
his fathers, winging its way over the seven- 
coloured rainbow of the heavens, which is the 
‘highway of the Great Spirit.* The Seminole 
believes in a future existence, In-li-ke-ta (heaven 
or home), to which the Indians go after death. 
Here they may ‘hunt, hunt, hunt, plenty deer, 
plenty turkey, plenty bear find and cool water 
ojus (plenty) all the time. Bad Indians, after big 
sleep, hunt, hunt, hunt deer, turkey, bear — no 
find ’em, hot water drink all the time.’ The 
Seminole regards the Supreme Being as the ‘ giver 
and taker of life.’ His religion is sacred to him 
and is based on the Indian’s unwritten code, ‘ not 
to lie, not to steal, nob to kill, and to think with 
God.’ 

Missionaries have attempted to work among the 
Everglade Seminoles ; they receive most respectful 
attention, for their reverence to God will not 
permit the Seminoles to laugh at these messengers ; 
tlieir language contains no oath nor any word to 
express disrespect to the Great Spirit. Their idea 
of the Bible, however, is vague, because it is re- 
garded as the work of the white man. ‘Injun no 
make book — me think good Injun find happy 
hunting-ground all right.’ No converts have been 
made by the white missionaries, and the Seminole 
clings tenaciously to his own religion. 

2. Festivals.— The festivals of the Seminoles are 
all of religious interest, the primdpal one being the 
Green Corn (maize) Dance, which occurs annually 
in June at the time of the full moon. All men 
who have violated their laws may be reinstated at 
this time by undergoing certain ordeals. The 
transgre-ssors appear before the council a short 
time before the dance, and, if they are forgiven, 
they arc allowed to join in the feasting and danc- 
ing. The ‘black drink,’ which is an emetic uiatle 
from herbs, is taken by all the tribe on the first 
day of the dance. This cleanses them and enables 
them to celebrate the feast to the fullest extent ; 
its purpose may be to r<imove from the body all 
substances that may interfere with the full work- 
ing of the rite which is to be celebrated. 

A piatureamie feature of this festival is the dancing; and 
playing; round the festal pole, which serves as a goal. Tiie 
players take sides, both men and women parcioipatlug in the 
game. The object of the game is to strike the pole with the 
ball, which is knocked with a racket of bant hickory having; a 
netted pocket made of deer thongs. Tlxe ball is tossed and 
caught in the netted pocket, and then hurled at the pole. 
The opposing side endeavour to prevent the ball from touching 
the pole. When the ball strikes the ground beyond the line of 
play, the scamper for it causes great excitement, the victor 
having the next play. A score-keeper stands by the pole, 
keeping a record of the play. As the twilight falls, the players 
end the game. Then the feast begins, the men, women, and 
children each having a position designated for them — peculiar 
arrangement which is employed at no other time. The joyous 
ball game is followed by the dance on the night of full moon, 
w’hen the men and women dance from dark until sunrise. 
When this dance is over, the circle about the pole is perfectly 
symmetrical and a well-defined pathway is made by the running 
and dancing. It probably has some symbolical meaning— 
to help the sun to revolve, to assist the growth of the crops. 

Another festival of importance is the Hunting 
Dance, which occurs in cycles — once every four 
years. The festival is for sorrowing, rejoicing, 
and purifying. Old fires are allowed to go out; 
not a spark must remain. New fire is produced 
artificially ; this is the sacred fire and must be 
made with the ancestral flint-rock. The new fire 
is presented from one band to another as a token 
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of friendship. Then they assemble round the 
fires, singing and dancing. 

On the nights of festival men, women, and children 

g ather at the council lodge. Camp fires bum round the 
ancing square, in the centre of which is the sacred fire, and 
at each corner a pole, where the dancers assemble. The leader 
starts a weird melody, as the Owl Song, and from the shadows 
of the oaks emerge the dusky forms of the Seminoles in the 
most fantastic dress. Yards and yards of brightly-coloured 
ribbons float from the head, neck, and shoulders of the women 
and children. The men likewise are in brilliant coats and 
enormous turbans, and wear leggings gracefully adorned with 
thongs of deerskin, with moccasins fresh and new. Nor are the 
children neylected; with swirling ribbons and bright red 
dresses that reach to their slim ankles, they come bubbling with 
joy and laughter, ready to be assigned their places in the dance 
circle. The dancers lock hands, and mark time as they take up 
the chant. 

All members of the festival must work. They 
must leave the camp at daybreak and hunt or 
work till noon. The men hunt large game ; the 
boys go for hares and squirrels ; while the women 
pick potatoes or hunt hogs, and the very small 
children ‘ hunt ’ water and bring in wood. 

3. Mythology. — The Seminole tradition of God’s 
Son coming to live with the Indians is that the 
Son of God (E-shock-e-tom-e-see-e-po-chee) stopped 
at the most southern point of Elorida, where He 
was met by three medicine-men, who carried Him 
on their shoulders, while He sowed the seeds of 
the koonti root, which the Seminole regards as 
God’s gift to His red children. The koonti is found 
only in this southern section of Florida, and grows 
luxuriantly ; it resembles the sago-palm, and from 
its roots a starch-like substance is prepared which 
makes delicious little cakes. According to the 
legend, the Indians were in a starving condition j 
the ground was parched, no corn grew, and the 
game had all left. While the Indians waited for 
the koonti to grow, God rained down bread, ‘ heap 
plenty,’ which the Seminoles gathered and ate. 
In describing this bread, which came down each 
morning, the chieftain said : ‘ Littly bread ; white 
man’s biscuit all the same, good, every Indian eat 
plenty.’ 

The Seminole’s conception of the creation is as 
follows : 

‘Long time ago. E-shock-e-tom-e-see (God) took seeds and 
scattered them all around in a rich valley bordering a river. 
By-and-by, God saw fingers coming up out of the ground and 
many people, “heap too many,” came up from out of the sand. 
Some went to the river and washed, washed, washed “too 
much ” ; it made them weak and pale ; this was the es-torhad-kee 
(white race). Others went to the river and washed not too 
much ; they returned full of courage, “ strong heap” ; this was 
the es-ta-chat-tee (red race). The remainder, “no wash, lazy 
too much ” ; ea-ta-lus-tee (black man).' 1 

4. Marriage and burial customs. — The Seminoles, 
like other American Indian tribes, are classified 
by gentes. The lineage is traced through the 
mother. The child belongs to the gens which the 
mother represents, and, should a squaw and her 
husband separate for any cause, the children 
belong unconditionally to the wife. A young 
brave dare not marry a girl from his own gensi 
he must select one from another clan. The young 
Seminole is shy and bashful in his courtship, and, 
having resolved to marry, he conceals his first 
overtures with all the cunning of his race. His 
intention is secretly conveyed to the girl’s parents, 
and, should there be no objection, the young woman 
is at liberty to accept or reject — no Seminole girl 
is forced into marriage. The lover with permission 
to woo shows some token of affection. The sending 
and receiving of a present constitutes betrothal, 
and the hride-to-he shows her appreciation by 
making a shirt or tunic and presenting it in 
return. Marriage with the Seminoles is an affair 
of the heart and not of the purse. The day is 
fixed by the parents of the girl ; the groom goes 
to the bride’s home at the setting of the sun, and, 
1 See M. Moore- Willson, The Seminoles of Florida f ed. New 
York, 1919, p. 163. 


taking her by the hand, he agrees to maintain her 
and to live at her camp. When the young couple 
build their own wigwam, they must buud it at 
the camp of the wifes mother, and not among the 
husband’s relatives. Marriage laws are held 
sacred, but divorce is permitted where some in- 
compatibility of temper is found. Either party 
may marry again, but the marriage must meet 
with the approval of the council. 

Separation by death has its laws : a squaw losing 
her husband must abstain from matrimony for 
one year, during which she must remove her heavy 
strands of heads and must live with dishevelled 
hair ; her long black tresses, worn over her face 
and shoulders, cause her to present a pitiable, 
forsaken ax>pearance. On the death of his squaw 
a husband may not hunt for four days, and for 
four moons must appear in mourning, i.e, without 
his many neck-cloths and his turban. 

When a member of the band dies, the body is 
carried by two men to the place of interment at 
sunrise the following day. The corpse is placed 
on a base of logs with the face to the rising sun, 
and a pen of logs is built over it. The rifie and 
accoutrements are placed by the side of the dead 
man, and a bottle of sqfka (the Seminoles’ tribal 
dish) is buried with him, that he may eat on his 
last journey. Into the keeping of the Great Spirit, 
who lives above the clouds, the mourners commend 
the bivouac of the dead, making a sacred tire at 
each end of the grave. They then return to the 
camp, the women loudly wailing and tearing their 
hair. 

5. Tribal organization. — The government 
among the Seminoles is largely in the hands of 
the medicine-men, who are important personages 
among all bands. According to their legends, 
Christ was sent to live with the Indians ‘ to make 
them good Indians,’ but, when the Son of God was 
killed by the wicked Spaniards, as their traditions 
tell them, it became the duty of the medicine-men 
to teach the' Indians and to impart the Great 
Spirit’s wishes to His red children. The medicine- 
men act as advisers, priests, and doctors. The 
Spartan spirit is supreme; each camp has its 
council, and no event having any connexion with 
the good conduct and life of the members is allowed 
to go without the advice and verdict of the council. 
In the case of the Everglade Seminoles so strict 
has been the obedience of the tribe that the 
amount of crime has been infinitesimal, involving 
only minor punishments. Their laws, though 
unwritten, are well understood, undeviatingly 
enforced, and unmurmuringly obeyed. 

The Seminole squaw is entitled to first claim as 
an American suffragist. She is a good counsellor 
in the camp life, and has a voice in the tribal 
laws ; she has absolute control over the children, 
and is supreme in the management of the home. 
The money which she makes is hers to do with 
as she likes. If a squaw wishes to divorce her 
husband and can prove that she has just cause to 
do so, she can not only divorce him but name his 
punishment. 

6. Character, dress, and food.-— The Seminoles are gentle, 
kindly, and hospitable. They live a life of utmost purity, for 
the death penalty would follow any breach of virtue. The 
women are as chaste and modest as perhaps are the women of 
no other race to-day. Not a drop of the white man's blood 
courses through the veins of an Everglade Seminole. 

In personal appearance the Seminole is far above the average. 
Many of the men are more than six feet in height, but so 
symmetrically proportioned that one loses sight of their height. 
Their features are good, their hands and feet remarkably small, 
their voices soft and low. 

The Seminole dress consists of a tunic, highly decorated 
with narrow bands of red, close-fitting leggings, and moccasins. 
The turban, picturesque and oriental in its effect, is the insignia 
of the race and is worn almost constantly. It is made from 
enormous handkerchiefs or small woollen shawls, wrapped 
round and round the head and held in position by a band, 
often of beaten silver, encircling the whole. Another char- 
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acteristic of the dresa is the numerous handkerchiefs worn 
knotted loosely about the neck— the more^ handkerchiefs worn, 
the greater pride does the Seminole feel in his costume. The 
women, on the other hand, wear no head-dress or moccasins. 
Beads of many colours— and many pounds in weight— are the 
Seminole woman’s badge of distinction, and she never appears 
without them. When the little papoose is one year old, she is 
given her first string with its ‘ first-year bead.’ This bead is 
always larger than the rest and of different colour. A string 
of beads is allowed for each year until she marries, and at her 
marriage her mother gives her many new strands. A string of 
beads is always a reward for any prowess, and a mother is 
allowed two strings for each child born. In full dress many of 
the squaws wear from twenty to thirty pounds of glass beads, 
the colours of which blend in perfect harmony. When the 
squaw reaches middle life, she begins to take off her beads, one 
string at a time, until only one string is left. She is now an old 
sijuaw, too old to work, and the single strand is made up of the 
life beads and is buried with her. 

Sofka is the tribal dish of the Seminoles : it is a stew con- 
taining the nutriment of many foods. The sofha spoon or 
ladle, made of wood, is a valued household article, and the 
authority of the women is seen again here, for a spoon cannot 
he sold or token from camp without their consent. The 
different households have differently shaped and carved 
spoons, each band having its own particular stjde, or Seminole 
* coat of arms.’ 

Litbraturb, — C lay MacCauley, ‘ The Seminole Indians of 
Florida,’ in BRBBW {1887], pp. 469-631, art. ‘Seminole’ in 
HAX ; Minnie Moore- Willson, I'he Seminolea of Floridat 
New York, 1910, 61916. M. MOORE-WlLLSON. 

SEMI-PELAGIANISM.— See Pelagianism 
AND SeMI-PELAGIANISM. 

SEMITES. — ‘Semites’ is a term applied to a 
group of nations, partly living and partly dead, 
wiuj live or have lived in Western Asia and Eastern 
Africa. The name is based on the fact that several 
of t hese nations or parts of them are said in Gn 10 
to lie descended from the patriarch Shem. While 
the name was suggested by Genesis, the classifica- 
tion of modem scholars does not coincide with that 
of Genesis, but is based on linguistic and racial 
characteristics. Thus in Genesis Elam is classed 
as a son of Shem, but the Elamite language shows 
that the Elamites belonged to a different race. 
Canaan is in (Genesis classed with the sons of Ham, 
but linguistically and racially tiie Canaanites are 
now known to he Semites. Through a confusion 
of the Egyptian k&i (Nubia) and the Babylonian 
has (the Kassite country) the author of Genesis 
was led to clasn the Babylonians a.s Hamitic, but 
we now know that the Babylonians were at least 
half Semitic. The peojiles counted as Semitic are 
the Akkadians,' Aasyrians,® Amorites, Canaanites 
w.v . ), Aranueans,^ Phoenicians (^'.■w.), Carthaginians, : 
Hebrews,^ Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Na- I 
batmans, Arabs, Sabmans {qq*v,)y or South Arabs, 
and Abyssinians,® Whether the Egyptians should 
be counted as Semitic is a moot question. 

The languages of these peoples, excepting the 
Egyptians, are very closely related — as closely as 
French, Italian, Bpanish, and Portuguese are to 
one anotfier. Notwithstanding considerable racial 
mixture in some of the nations speaking those 
languages, as in Babylonia and Abyssinia, there is 
a good degree of similarity in their physical and 
mental characteristics. This similarity is, how- 
ever, difficult to define. The attempt of Benan® 
to define them has been criticized by Nbldeke,^ 
because it attributed to the whole Semitic race 
characteristics of Hebrews and Arabs. In Assyria 
and N. Africa® some of these supposed character- 
istics, such as inaptitude for political and military 
aftadrs, have not manifested themselves. The 
Semitic nations possessed skulls of similar shape, 
and all exhibited intensity of faifch. 

1 See fttt. Sumbrc-Akkaiuahs. 

2 See art. BABTnbo»uw» anr Assyeiahs, 

8 See art. Symaes. 4 See art, ISRAxa 

5 See art. ABVSsnnA. 

6 B. Renan, MM, giniroXe iai Umgma aimiUenm, pp. 7-lT. 

7 11, A.e. ‘ Semitic languages,* 

6 l8li.m hae carried the Arabic mnmiage over N. Africa, where 
it ie now spoken by many peoides mm are non-SemItic; 


I. Relation to the Hamites. — The problem of 
the origin of the Semites, as well as the question 
whether the Egyptians were Semites, is closely 
bound up with the relation of the Semites to the 
Hamites.' According to the Africanist Meinhof,® 
47 Hamitic languages, comprising 71 dialects, are 
^oken in Africa to-day. Tiirough the labours of 
Keinisch, Stumme, Motylinski, and others the 
structure of several of these languages is known to 
the scholarly world. The tribes speaking them 
are scattered over N. Africa and penetrate the 
central Sahara to its southern side, and over E. 
Africa along the Red Sea through Abyssinia and 
Somaliland. One school of philologists count 
ancient Egyptian and its daughter, Coptic, as 
belonging to tliis group ^--a view shared by certain 
anthropolo^sts.'* Friedrich Muller divides them 
into (1) the Egyptian group (Egyptian and Coptic), 
(2) the Libyan group (Tarnesheq), and (3) the 
Ethiopic group (Bedza, Galla, Somali, Saho, 
Chamir, etc. ), Sergi classifies them as follows : 

I. Bastem branch, 

1. Ancient and modern 

Egyptians (Copts, Fel- 

lahin), excluding the 
i Arabs. 

2. Nubians, Bejias. 

8. Abyssinians. 

4. Gallas, Dandkal (Dan- 

kali), Somalis. 

6. Masai. 

6. Wahuma or Watusi. 

It should be noted that the Abyssinian language 
(Ethiopic) is nob properly included in this group, 
since it and its daughters (Am baric, Tigre, Ti^ena, 
and Harari) are clearly Semitic tongues. Fulb6 
was classed by Muller as a Nubian language, but 
Meinhof claims that it is partly Hamitic, forming 
a bridge between the Nubian and Hamitic groups.® 
W. Max Muller holds ^ that Sergi’s Northern group 
should be classed as Libyan languages rather than 
Hamitic, while Erman and his school ^ claim that 
Egyptian (with its descendant Coptic) must be 
counted a Semitic language that has suilered great 
deterioration from conta(‘.t with African dialects. 
That there is kinship with Semitic is, no tloubt, 
true, but it is a question whether it is coidined to 
Egyptian, and whether it cannot be more satis- 
fa(;torily explained on the basis of a common 
Hamito-Semitic ancestry than by the theory of a 
pre-historic Semitic invasion of Egypt. The kin- 
ship of the Semitic and Hamitic peopien is revealed 
by the following phenomena of language : 

(1) The pronouns, which in the languages of the world are the 
aui ganerU of all the parts of speech, are in these two 

mups so nearly akin as to be practically identUml. This 
identity is common to the Semitic tongues, to the Libyan and 
Berber dialects, to the dialects of Somaliland, and to early and 
late Egyptian and Ooptia The Egyptian pronoun is no more 
pronouncedly Semitic than that of the other Hamitic tongues, 
indeed, the pronoun in early Egyptian texts is not so similar to 
the Semitic as is that found in the later texts, whereas, on the 
theory of Erman, the exact reverse should be the case.® 

(2) The Semiric languages possess but two tenses, one formed 
by aflfixing pronominal particles to a verb stem, to express 
completed action, and one formed by prefixing pronominal 
particles, to express incomplete action. In Arabic five forms of 
this second or imperfect tense are known, in Ethiopic and 
Assyrian two, while in Hebrew and Aramaic sporadic instances 
of a second form survive. In Assyrian (and Akkadian) the so- 

1 The term * Hamite,* like * Semite,’ was suggested by Gn 10, 
hut in modern parlance is applied to a group of peoples whose 
languages are related. The group is only partially identical 
with the Hamitic nations of Genesis. 

2 An Introd, to theSMdp of African LanguageSf map opposite 
p. 169. 

8 B.g,, F. Mfiller, Qnmdnsa d&r Spraehwiasemchaftt Vienna, 
1876-84, iii. 226®. 

* Q. Sergi, The Mediterranean J%ctce, p. 41. 

8 P. 47. 

6 jEBrii, S.V. * Hamitic Races and Languages.’ 

7 Of. A. Erman, in ZDMG xlvi. {1892} 93-129, and Igyptiaehe 
(frammatikK Berlin, 1911, p. 1 ; also A. Ember, ZA xlix. (1911] 
87ff.,l. (1912] 86 ff., li. [1918] 110 ff. ; J. H. Breasted, But, of 

New York, 1909, pp. 7, 26, 26. 

8 Of. F. Mfilkr, pp. 268 363®. ,* or the com|»ari0O» made 

by the present writer In JAOS xxxv. (1916) 216 ft. 


11. N Of them branch, 

1. Berbers of Mediterranean, 

Atlantic, and Sahara. 

2. Tebus or Tubus. 

8. Fulahs or Fulbds. 

4. Guanches of the Canaries. 
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called perfect form— that which originally expressed completed 
action — has been relegated to the expression of states of being, 
and completed action is expressed by one of the imperfect 
forms. In other words, in Assyrian and Akkadian the so-called 
perfect may be seen in process of elimination.^ 

In the Hamitic languages, for nearly all of which we possess 
no ancient literature, there is considerable variety. Somali, Afar 
(Dankali), Saho, and Kabyle have preserved both the perfect 
made by afformatives and the imperfect made by preforma- 
tives.2 The Galla has preserved only the perfect form, modi- 
fying it to express different shades of meaning.3 Bedauy6, 
Shilfeish, and R'edamfes have eliminated the perfect, as the 
Akkadian and Assyrian were doing, and express the various 
shades of thought by modifications of the imperfect. 4 
Egyptian, like Galla, has entirely lost the imperfect. All its 
verb formations are made on the analogy of the Semitic perfect, 
by afifixes to the verb stem. There is a considerable number of 
these, and one of them, the so-called pseudo-participle, is a 
survival of the real Semitic perfect.® In the Pyramid Texts it 
is used as a transitive verb like the ordinary Semitic perfect ; 
in the texts of the Middle Kingdom it has become an intransi- 
tive or passive, like the perfect form in Akkadian and Assyrian ; 
in the later language it is often replaced by other constructions.® 
These constructions consist primarily of a verbal noun to which 
the suffix form of the pronoun is appended : thus Sedemiy ‘ I 
will hear’; iedemky ‘thou wilt hear.’ The participial form of 
the verbal stem imparts to the combination a future meaning. 
Other meanings are obtained by variations of this norm. 
Sedemenef has an aoristic significance; iedemwf a passive 
meaning ; iedemynf is also a passive ; Sedem'fi.arf expresses 
resultant action; Sedemky expresses wishes.7 These forms, 
made on the analogy of the Semitic perfect, have entirely dis- 
placed the imperfect, and, in the later language, the perfect. 
The so-called pseudo-participle (perfect) is practically unknown 
in Coptic. Erman and Ember explain this phenomenon in 
Egyptian on the supposition that there was a pre-historic 
invasion of Egypt by Semites from Asia, who for a time imposed 
their language on the Egyptians, and in course of time this 
Semitic tongue was largely submerged by African tendencies of 
speech furnished by the pre-Semitic elements in the population. 
The argument from the comparison of general grammatical 
forms is reinforced by comparisons of the Egyptian and Semitic 
vocabularies, by which it is proved that the roots of many 
Egyptian words are identical with the roots of many Semitic 
words. As the roots by which these same meanings are ex- 
pressed in the other Hamitic tongues are quite different, the 
argument from vocabulary appears at first sight to have con- 
siderable force. 

In reality the argument from vocabulary is fallacious. For 
the other Hamitic dialects we have no literature for the early 
time. It is all modern— millenniums later than the Egyptian. 
In all living languages words become obsolete, giving way to 
others. There is no evidence that Semitic roots did not appear 
in the other Hamitic dialects 4000 or 6000 years ago ; or that 
they would appear in Egyptian, if Egyptian had remained a 
non-literary language, and we knew it oiily as a spoken dialect 
to-day. The argument from vocabulary must, therefore, be 
discarded. 

If, now, the verbs of the two groups of languages are viewed 
broadly, it appears that it is not necessary to posit a Semitic 
invasion of Egypt in order to explain the existence there of the 
pseudo-participle. Another explanation seems more natural. 
Had there been such an invasion, it is diflficult to explain why 
it should not have imparted to Egyptian the Semitic imperfect 
as well as the Semitic perfect. There is no early Semitic dialect 
from which the imperfect is lacking, and Semites entering 
Egypt must have carried this with them. On the other hand, 
the presence of the perfect form in other Hamitic dialects, and 
the analogy of the Galla language, which has lost the im- 
perfect formation, show that the phenomena of Egyptian are 

n illeled in Hamitic, though not in Semitic. The phenomena 
a more satisfactoify explanation on the supposition that the 
Semites and Hamites are descended from a common stock, and 
that the Egyptians are a branch of the Hamitic stock. 

This view of the matter receives confirmation from a con- 
sideration of the larger aspects of the verbal stems in Semitic 
and Hamitic. There are indications in Coptic that certain 
Egyptian stems formed an intensive by doubling the middle 
radical, as do the Semitic languages.® This formation has 
survived in the Berber dialect of E’edamfes,® where it is em- 
ployed to express habitual action, and in Bilinio and Ohamir,ii 


1 Of. H. Zimmern, Vergleichende Grammatik der semitischm 
SpraeheUy Berlin, 1898, p. 82 ff. ; or 0. Brockelmann, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden GrammatikderaermtischenSpraehmt Berh’n, 
1907-12, i. 604 ff. 

2 Cf. L. Reinisch, Die *Afctr-Spracke, 8 vols., Vienna, 1886-87, 
Die Sprache der IrobSaho in Abessinien, do. 1878 ; H. Stumme, 
Eandbuch des SchiLT}.ischen von Tazerwalty Leipzig, 1899, p. 66. 

3 Muller, p. 291 f. 

4 Reinisch, Die Beda^uy^-Sprache in Nordost-Afrikay 4 vols., 
Vienna, 1893-94 ; Stumme, op. cit ; and A. de Calassanti- 
Motylinski, Le Dialecte berb^re de BAdamAe, Paris, 1904. 

s Erman, Xgyp. GrammatikSy § 280. 

6 K. Sethe, Das dgyptisehe Verbumy Leipzig, 1899, iL 1, 

7 Ib. §§ 278-324. 8 Sethe, p. 344. 

» Oalassanti-Motylinski, p. 33. 

10 Reinisch, Die Bilm-Sprache %n Nordost-Afrikay Vienna, 

1882, p. 21. 

11 Reinisch, Die Chamir^aehe in Abetsinimy Vienna, 188^, 
p.46. 


at the other extreme of the Hamitic territory, where it expresses 
intensity as in Semitic. These dialects of Somaliland also, like 
Hebrew, form pilpels. Again, Egyptian forms a niphaly^ like 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Assyrian, by prefixing the letter n. A 
similar form is found at the two extremes of the Hamitic 
peoples in Saho 2 and Shilljish.s In Tamesheq,4 the dialect otT 
R’edamfes,® Bedauy^,® and Saho, 7 the 7i is changed to m (in 
most languages the two sometimes interchange). The formation 
is also present in Bilin,® where the n is changed to its kindred 
liquid r. Egyptian also forms causatives in s, like the Semitic,® 
but this is paralleled in Bedauy6,io Bilm,ii Chamir,!® Saho,i3 
Tamesheq,i4 R’edamts,!® and Shilhish.i® It seems to the present 
writer, therefore, that we are justified in regarding the 
Egyptians as a Hamitic people. It seems also clear, however, 
that the Semites and Hamites were, at some remote epoch, one 
stock. 

2 . The Semitic cradle-land. — At least five 
different theories as to tiie cradle-land of the 
Semites have been put forward. 

(1) Babylonia has been regarded as the earliest 
home of the Semites by von K.remer,^'^ Guidi,^® ^nd 
Hommel.^® Von Kremer noted that the word for 
‘camel’ is common to all the Semitic dialects, 
whereas they have no common name for the date- 
palm or the ostrich. He concluded that in remote 
antiquity the Semites migrated from the great 
central table-land of Asia near the sources of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, and first settled in Baby- 
lonia, whence they were by migration scattered to 
the other Semitic lands of histoi-y. Similar lingu- 
istic arguments led Guidi and Hommel to fix the first 
centre of Semitic life in Babylonia, though Hommel 
afterwards shifted it to Upper Mesopotamia. 
Driver^ was at one time inclined to accept this 
view. Linguistic considerations, especially those 
based on vocabulary alone, form, however, too 
insecure a basis of induction for the solution of so 
large a problem. 

(2) The most widely accepted theory at the 
present day is that Arabia was the cradle-land of 
the Semites. This theory was defended in 1861 
by Sprenger,2i -yvas afterwards advocated by 
Say ce, ^ Schrader, de Goej e, ^ and W right. ^ It is 
based on the observed facts that mountaineers do 
not become nomads, and that people do not migrate 
from a fertile country like Babylonia to a sterile 
land like Arabia. From time immemorial wave 
after wave of Arabs has poured forth from Arabia 
to the more fertile contiguous lands, and there is 
no evidence that the course of migration was in a 
large way ever in the other direction, Moreover, 
the Arabic language has preserved a far larger 
proportion of the peculiarities of primitive Semitic 
speech than the other Semitic tongues. 

(3) A third theory, which may be regarded as a 
modification of the second, is that the original 
home of the Semites is to be sought in Africa, and 
that Arabia was the earliest Asiatic home and 


1 Erman, § 271 ; Sethe, § 357. 

2 Reinisch, Sprache der Irob-Sahoy p. 7. 

s Stumme, p. 70. 4 E. Muller, p. 273, 

® Oalassanti-Motylinski, p. 33. 

8 Reinisch, Bedau]/e-Spraohe,v, 130. 

7 Reinisch, Sprache der Irob'SahOy p. 7. 

8 Reinisch, BiilnrSprach^y p. 27. 

9 Erman, § 270 ; Sethe, § 350. 

19 Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprachey p. 126. 
n Reinisch, BilvnrSpraehey p. 22. 

12 Reinisch, Chamirsprachey p. 46. 

IS Reinisch, Sprache der Irob-SahOy p. 6. 

14 F. Miiller, p. 270. i® Oalassanti-Motylinski, p. 33. 

18 Stumme, p, 69. 

17 Cf. his * Semitische Oulturentlehnungen aus dem Pflanzen- 
und Thierreiche,’ in Das Auslandy iv. [1876] nos. 1 and 2. 

18 Of. his ‘ Della sede primitiva dei popoli Semitici,’ in the 
Proceedings of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei for 1879. 

19 Die A amen der Saugthiere bei den siidsemitischen Volkemy 
Leipzig, 1879, p. 406, and Die semitischen Vblker und Sprachen, 
do. 1881-83, i. 63. 

20 Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in EebreWy Oxford, 1881, 


p, 250 n. 

21 Leben und Lehre des Mohammady Berlin, 1861-69, i 241ff., 
and Die alte Geographic ArahieTis, Bern, 1876, p. 293. 

22 Assyrian Grammary Oxford, 1872, p. 13, 

28Ei)if<?xxvii. [1873] 397-420. 

24 BCet Vaderland der semitische Volkeny Leyden, 1882. 

25 Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the SemitU 
LanguageSy Cambridge, 1890, p. 8. 
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distributing centre of this race. This theory has 
been advocated by Palgrave,^ Gerland,® Bertin,* 
Nbldeke/ Brin ton,® Morris Jastrow,® Keane,'^ 
Ripley,® and Barton.® It is based in part on the 
linguistic evidence of relationship between the 
Hamitic and Semitic languages already discussed, 
in part on similarity of physical characteristics 
(such as the form of the jaw and the slenderness 
of the calf of the leg), and upon data secured by 
an ethnographic study of the peoples of the 
Mediterranean basin. In the opinion of the 
present writer, this is the most probable theory, 
and accounts best for all the facts. 

(4) Another theory, which is an extension of 
the second hypothesis and reverses the third, is 
that Arabia was the original home of the Semites 
and that the Egyptians were formed by Semites 
who migrated to Africa and mingled with an 
earlier Negroid population of the Nile valley. 
This view has been advocated by Wiedemann,^® 
de Morgan, Erraan,^® Breasted,^® and Ember. It 
is based, as already explained, on the fact that 
old Egyptian has a form of the verb which cor- 
responds to the Semitic perfect, and that the 
vocabularies of Egyptian and its daughter, Coptic, 
are much more nearly related to Semitic vocabu- 
laries than are those of other Hamitic languages. 
As already pointed out, these linguistic facts are 
more satisfactorily accounted for in another way. 

(5) A. T, Clay is the protagonist of the view 
that the cradle-land of the Semites was Amurru 
(also read in cuneiform, 27rw), a region which lay 
between Syria and Mesopotamia.^® His arguments 
are based mainly on his interpretation of proper 
names. He contends that the names of ante- 
diluvian patriarchs in Babylonia — Kalumum, 
Zagugib, Armh, Etana, Piliqam ( = Peleg), Lugal- 
banda, Dumuzi, Bilqa-mesh ((xilgamesh), and 
Enkidu — are Semitic names. He also claims that 
it can be shown that Humbaba (Humba) is not an 
Elamite god, but a despot whose palace was in the 
cedars of Lebanon.^® Clay also contends that the ! 
prominent Babylonian gods are of West Semitic 
origin, viz. Adad, Amurru (Uru), Anu, Antu, 
Ashur, Dagan, In-Urta, Ishtar, Mash, Shamash, 
Urru, Zababa, etc. He further holds that, apart 
from the eruption of Muhammadans from Arabia 
in the 7th cent. A.D. — the impetus of which was to 
plunder the world — there have been no examples 
of spilling-over from Arabia into the fertile lands. 

With reference to this theory three observations seem to be 
necessary, (a) The positive evidence for it is of the most un- 
substantial pliilological character. It is based on possible 
phonetic chang:es in proper names. The wider and more 
fundamental ling:ui8tic phenomena, which point to kinship 
between the Hamites and Semites, and whida must be taken 
into account in any adequate theory, are ignored. (6) The 
contention that the Islamic eruption from Arabia is the only 
historical one is scarcely true to the facts. That was the most 
spectacular, but, as is well known to those who have lived on 
Che border of the desert, the migration from Arabia to the 
more fertile lands has been silently going on from time 
immemorial, and is in progress still, (c) Even if the theory 
were true, it does not prove that Arabia was not the cradle- 


1 s.v. ‘ Arabia.* 

2 loonoftraphic Encyclopedia^ L, s.v. * Ethnography.' 

xi. [1882J m ff. 

* BBrlif «.*>, * Semitic Languages.’ 

0 The Cradle of the Semites, and Races and Peebles, p. 132. 

See his art. in Brinton, Cradle of the Semites. 

'^Ethnology, p. 892, Man, Past and Present, Cambridge, 
1899, p. 490. 

8 The Races of Europe, p. 376. 

fi A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, ch. i. 
w In J. de Morgan, Recherches sur les origines de VEgypte, 
Paris, 1897, i. 219, 223, 228. 

U lb. p. 196. 

12 SB A W xix. [1900] 350 ft., and Agyptisehe Grammatik\ p, 1 1 

12 Mist, of Egypt^, pp. 7, 25, 26. 

14 Zl xlix- 87 ff., 1. 86 ff., IL 110 fP. 

15 See, e.g,, his Amumi, the Borne of the Northern Semites, 
Miscellaneove Inscriptions from the Tale Babylonian Collec- 
tion, bTew Haven, 1916, and The Empire of the Amorites, New 
Haven, 1919. 

18 Empire of the Amorites, p. 87 1 17 xb. ch. il. 


land of the Semitic race ; it would only localize that cradle- 
land in that part of N. Arabia that may have at one time been 
called Amurru, or the land of the Amorites. 

3. Relation to Indo-Europeans. — It was formerly 
assumed (and the view is still widely held) that 
all human beings were descended from a single 
pair. Where this view prevails, it is naturally 
supposed that at some time, not too remotely 
anterior to the dawn of history, the Semites and 
the Indo-Europeans formed one people. It is 
unnecessary to say that there are many problems 
connected with the origin of both the Indo- 
Europeans and the Hamito-Semitic stock that are 
still unsolved; but, in spite of this, the advance 
in knowledge that is made from decade to decade 
tends to show that there is no demonstrable relation- 
ship between the two divisions of the human race. 
A comparison of their languages points to this 
negative conclusion. It seems probable that tri- 
literal roots (i.e. roots consisting of three con- 
sonants, vowels being disregarded) were the basis 
originally of all Hamito-Semitic words. To the 
Indo-European mind this peculiar method of con- 
ceiving a vocal root appears most peculiar and 
foreign. There is no uniform tri-literality to Indo- 
European roots, and no such disregard of vowels. 
Indo-European roots sometimes consist of a single 
letter, and that a vowel. 

Again, the whole interest in the actions of 
persons and the method of expressing that interest 
are different. To the Indo-European mind the 
time of an action is important ; hence in the 
languages belonging to this group the tense-system 
is well developed. It is in these languages possible 
! to make it clear whether an act is still going on, 
began in past time and is just reaching completion, 
was completed in past time, was completed in the 
past before some other event in the past, is still 
to happen, or will be completed in the future before 
something else happens. In some of the languages 
a seventh tense, expressive of momentary or time- 
less action, also exists. In contrast to this, the 
Hamito-Semitic languages had but two tenses, and 
primarily neither of these expressed time. One 
indicated that an action was complete, the other 
that it was incomplete. To make a narrative 
vivid a speaker might use of a past action the 
form of the verb denoting incompleteness; or to 
make a future deed seem certain he might employ 
the verbal form denoting completed action. The 
interest of the Hamito-Semitic mind in tlie time 
of an action was of the slightest. While the 
Hamito-Semite cared little for the time of an 
action, he was intensely interested in other 
phases of hiiman activity. Whether a deed was 
done simply or under such strong emotion that the 
act was intensive, whether one did it of his own 
free will or some one else caused him to do it, 
whether he did it for himself or on himself, 
whether he was caused to do it for or on himself — 
these were the things that to the Hamito-Semitic 
mind seemed important. In the verbs of the 
languages of these races there are forms for the 
expression of all such shades of meaning. The 
Arabic, in which the most elaborate system for 
the expression of such shades of thought has 
survived, has no fewer than fifteen forms or 
‘ stems ’ of the verb for this purpose. Six of them 
are of comparatively infrequent occurrence, it is 
true, but the existence of any such form is 
indicative of a different interest, a different 
psychological make-up, and a radically different 
method of conceiving and expressing tliought from 
that which underlies the Indo-European verb- 
system. If we suppose that the two groups of 
races formed one people after the development of 
human speech (or, at least, after the development 
of any of the existing families of languages), it is 
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hardly conceivable that they should have differed 
so radically in the conception and expression of 
thought, or should have transformed the daughter- 
tongues of a once common speech into languages 
that differ so widely in the most fundamental 
elements of siDeech. The conclusion seems forced 
upon us that, if there is any kinship between the 
Indo-European group and the Hamito-Semitic 
group, the ancestors of the two must have 
separated far back in the history of homo alalus^ 
before the beginnings of language. We can trace 
the Hamito-Semitic stock to the great Mediter- 
ranean race. The origin of the Aryans is far less 
clear. It is })robable that, wherever the human 
species originated, whetlier, as Haeckel and others 
think, in a continent that once occupied the area 
of the Indian ocean, or, as Quatrefages thought, 
on the roof of the world north of the Himalayas, 
or, as Gerland and Brin ton held, in the Mediter- 
ranean basin, or, as Giddings holds, in ‘ a tropical 
or sub-tropical zone which reached half-way around 
the earth from Java north-westerly to England,’ 
it had spread over most of the globe before human 
speech was developed. In that case the Aryan 
speech and the Hamito-Semitic speech are entirely 
independent developments in different centres. 
Probably there were other independent centres of 
development also. The older custom of classing 
all non-Indo-European and non-Hamito-Semitic 
languages together and calling them ‘ Turanian ’ 
was based largely upon our ignorance of such 
languages. 

4. Classification. — Classifications of Semitic 
nations are based by scholars upon peculiarities of 
their languages when compared with one another. 
The languages fall into five groups, as follows : 

1 . The Mesopotamian group. 

(1) Akkadian (spoken in Babylonia). 

(2) Assyrian. 

2. The Aramaic group. 

A. East Aramaic. 

(1) Babylonian Aramaic (Babylonian Talmud). 

(2) Mandaean. 

(8) Syriac. 

(4) Modern dialects spoken in Kurdistan and 

Urumia. 

B. West Aramaic. 

(1) Dialect of Samal and Ya’di. 

(2) Inscription of ZKR. 

(3) Jewish Aramaic (Biblical). 

(4) Palmyrene (inscriptions). 

(5) Nabataean (inscriptions). 

(6) Jewish Palestinian (Targums of Onkelos and 

Jonathan, Jerusalem Talmud, Targumim 

and Midrashhn). 

(7) Christian-Palestinian Aramaic. 

(8) Samaritan. 

(9) Dialect of Malula in the Lebanon. 

8. Oanaanitish group. 

(1) Phoenician. 

(2) Hebrew: 

(a) Biblical. 

(h) Mishnaio. 

(3) Moabitish. 

4 . The Arabic group. 

A. North Arabic. 

(1) North Arabic inscriptions. 

(2) Classical Arabic. 

(3) Modern dialects (innumerable). 

B. South Arabic. 

(1) Minsean and Sabsean (inscriptions). 

(2) Mehri. 

(3) Soqotri. 

5. Abyssinian. 

(1) Abyssinian inscriptions. 

(2) Ethiopia (€?e'« 2 ). 

(3) Modern dialects : 

(а) Tigre, Tigrina. 

(б) Amharic. 

(c) Hariri, Guraghe. 

A comparison of these groups of tongues seems to most 
scholars to show that groups 1, 2, and 3 are more closely 
related to one another than they are to groups 4 and 6, and 
that there is a closer kinship between groups 4 and 6 than there 
is between either of these groups and 1, 2, and 3. 

Most Semitic scholars, therefore, divide them into 
Northern Semites and Southern Semites. The 
Northern Semites, according to this classifi-cation, 
fall into three groups : 


JEastem. Central or Aramcmn. Western or Canaanite. 

Babylonians Syrians Amorites 

Assyrians Damascenes Oanaanites 

Nabatseans Phoenicians 

etc. Carthaginians 

Hebrews 
Ammonites 
Moabites 
Edomites. 

The Southern Semites are the Arabs, South 
Arabians, and Abyssinians. Tliis classification rests 
on a sound linguistic basis. The South Semitic 
languages have some peculiarities, such as broken 
or internal plurals, that are entirely wanting in 
North Semitic. The grouping of the Northern 
Semites also rests on the fact that the languages 
of each group, while differing in many respects 
from those of the other groups, form among them- 
selves only dialects of the same language. 

Another classification has been adopted by some 
scholars — e.y., HommeP and Clay^ — who divide 
the Semitic nations into East Semites and West 
Semites, the former embracing the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and the latter including all the 
others. This division rests upon the fact that the 
Babylonians are supposed to have separated from 
the rest of the Semitic stock long anterior to any 
other division among the Semites, so that their 
language, having a longer time in which to develop 
peculiarities, differed (according to hypothesis) 
more widely from the primitive Semitic norm than 
any other Semitic language. This classification is 
not so satisfactory as the other. While it is true 
that the languages of the East Semites have some 
peculiarities that are sui gmoTis^ they are on the 
whole more nearly related to those of the Aramaean 
and Oanaanitish Semites than to those of Arabia 
and Abyssinia. 

5. Characteristics. — It is not eas^ to sum up 
the characteristics of an individual ; it is well-nigh 
impossible accurately to sum up those of a race. 
Sayce, e.g,, declared the Semitic characteristics to 
be intenkty of faith, ferocity, exclusiveness, and 
imagination. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Semites have ever been more ferocious than other 
peoples who were at the same stage of civilization 
as the Semites when they committed the atrocities 
that impress the modern man. Ferocity is charac- 
teristic of all ancient nations and of all barbarous 
nations. As to the other characteristics mentioned, 
the Aryans of India — to cite but one example — 
have probably surpassed the Semites in intensity 
of faith, in imagination, and in exclusiveness. 

We shall tread on safer ground if we note 
certain features of Semitic social organization, 
religion, and art, and seek from these to discover 
characteristics. 

(1) Social organization. — {a) The earliest social 
organization of the Semites was of a matriarchal 
type. Marriage was polyandrous, and the rela- 
tions between the sexes were, from a modern point 
of view, ill regulated.® This organization was in a 
sense forced upon them by the sterile environment 
of their cradle-land, Arabia, where the struggle 
for existence was most intense, driving them into 
a barbarous sort of civilization in advance of other 
savages, but making a high civilization impossible. 
Mentally developed by this struggle earlier than 
all other peoples except their Hamitic kinsmen, 
they were prevented by their surroundings for 
centuries from attaining the highest civilization. 
Their desert and oasis environment impressed 

IF. Horamel, I>ie semitischen Volher und SproGhen^ i., 
* Die sprach^eschichtliche Stellung des Babylonisch-Assyr- 
ischen,’ in Etudes archiologiques, Unguistiques et historiqttes 
d^dUes d C. Leemans, Leyden, 1885, pp. 127-129, and Aufsdtze 
und Ahhandlungen^ Munich, 1892, pp. 92-128. 

2 Olay nowhere makes a clear statement on the subject, but 
in Amurru and The Empire of the Amorites (jpassim) speaks of 
the ‘ West Semites * as though he took the classification for 
granted. 

3 Barton, ch. ii. 
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their minds with the great contrast between the 
fertile oasis and the sterile desert. Nothing 
seemed to them so divine as the power to give 
life, either vegetable or animal. They deified 
that power. A matriarchal society led them to 
regard the chief deity of fertility as a goddess. 
She gave the date-palm ; she gave children ; she 
gave the increase of the camels, goats, and sheep. 
Every act that in this rudely organized society 
tended to create life was sacred to her. The 
name of this goddess as Ishtar, Ashtar, Ashtart, 
Attar, Ashtoreth, or Athtar is the one divine 
name that is universal among Semites. No other 
deity commanded the devotion of all Semites as 
she did. She was on the side of life ; the desert 
was death. Her worship continued in all Semitic 
lands far down into historical times, though in 
S. Arabia and Abyssinia she was transformed into 
a god. The less well regulated and barbarous 
sexual customs and orgies of the earliest times 
were protected by the reverence and devotion felt 
for her, and so were continued as sacred services 
in all Semitic countries well into the historical 
period. In Israel they were eradicated only by 
the ethical teaching of the prophets, reinforced 
by the provident!^ disasters that befell the 
nation at the hand of Assyria and Babylon. 

The worship of mother-goddesses and the mat- 
riarchal organization were not peculiar to the 
Semites ; the former has been found in all parts of 
the world j the latter was coupled with it among 
the Hittites, Cretans, Celts, and others. The 
peculiarly sterile cradle-land of the Semites gave 
to the Semitic mind a stronger bent in this direc- 
tion than is found among most other peoples. 
At its worst this manifested itself in such sexual 
orgies as the prophets denounced, though these 
could be paralleled, if not exceeded, by those of 
the Saivites of India. At its best this tendency 
is seen in that delight in offspring and devotion 
to family that is characteristic of the Jews to this 
day. It Is this which also makes every Arab 
jubilant at the birth of a son. Among all peoples 
the perpetuation of race has become at some 
stage of development a chief care. Among Semites 
this care has been, for the reasons mentioned, more 
all- pervasive and per.sistent. 

{h) While the Semites made considerable ad- 
vance in the earlier forms of social organization, 
they contribufced little, if anything, to "the larger 
forms of political organization that build up 
successful an<l stable empires, llioir long struggle 
for existence as small units in the desert led them 
to work out several forms of clan organization and 
developed in them a strong clan spirit. These 
organizations allowed the individual a good degree 
of freedom. The slmiMi, or leader, was only 
pHmm inter pares. He had only such authority 
as tile public opinion of his clan was willing to 
enforce. When nmre favourable circumstances 
permitted the construction of empire, Semites 
proved themselves capable warriors and despots, 
able to establish temporary dominion over an ex- 
tensive territory. Examples of this are to be 
found in the empire of Sargon of Agade, that of 
the first dynasty of Babylon, that of Assyria, that 
of the Neo-Babylonians, and the various aominions 
of the Muhammadan khalifahs. In a lesser degree 
the empire of King David of Israel also illustrates 
it. These empires were built up by cruel and 
bloody conquest (though not more cruel than other 
conquests equally ancient) and were absolute 
monarchies. It has been %vell said that the 
‘Semitic form of government was a despotism 
tempered by assassination.* ^ There are inherent 
weaknesses in such a political order. Everything 
depends upon the energy and character of the 
1 0. H. Toy, In Ms lectnirea at Harvard University, 


despot. Weakness in him causes immediate decay 
of the State. For this reason every Semitic state 
has led a chequered career, and the Semites have 
contributed little to the political philosophy of the 
world. In making this statement it is not for- 
otten that in modern European countries Jews 
ere and there have proved themselves able and 
far-seeing statesmen, and have made contributions 
to sound political philosophy. They have done 
this, however, under the stimulus of a non-Semitic 
environment, and it is hardly proper to credit 
their achievements to their Semitic ancestry. 

The failure of Semites to make a large contribu- 
tion to the advanced political development of the 
world may be attributed in part to the early period 
in human development during which Semitic states 
flourished. There is, however, little in their 
history to lead one to suppose that, had they held 
the hegemony of the world at a later and more 
advanced period, the case would have been dilferent. 
The aptitude for such leadership, except under 
outside stimulus, was apparently not theirs. The 
Code of however, and some of the 

laws of the Jewish Pentateuch exhibit an aptitude 
for working out certain primary problems of social 
justice. The Pentateuch at least nas had extensive 
influence upon Western civilization. If, then, 
they have lacked ability to develop a broad political 
philosophy, they have made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the realization of social justice. 

(2) Art . — In the field of art the productions of 
the Semitic peoples are on the whole not of the 
highest rank. While there are one or two ex- 
ceptions to be noted below, broadly speaking, 
wherever we find the work of pure Semites, un- 
stimulated by contact with other races, it is crude ; 
it lacks artistic beauty. This is true of Semitic 
architecture, of Semitic modelling, and of the arts 
generally. It is true that pottery, bronze work, 
and the silver vase found at Telloh (Lagash) in 
S. Babylonia^ are as excellent as any work of the 
kind known to us from a time equally ancient, but 
these were produced, if not by pure Sumerians, by 
Semites with a large admixture of Sumerian blooa. 
The same remark applies to the busts, stelje, and 
beautifully carved seal cylinders of the kings of 
Agade. Similarly, the art of the Muhammadan 
Arabs is in many respects very fine.® The mosque 
of 'Umar at Jerusalem is wonderfully beautiful, 
and the Alhambra of Spain — to mention but one 
example of Muhammadan art in that land — is one 
of the artistic wonders of the world. Such crea- 
tions were not, however, tiie work of unaided 
Semitic genius, hut were due in large measure to 
the genius of Persians and othens, whom Islam 
had absorbed. When Phoenician civilization was 
at its height, Phoenician art attained a degree of 
barbaric Ihush, but it was seldom beautiful and 
probably never original. The Phoenicians were 
the carriers of the Levant for a time, and their 
artistic impulses were derived from Egypt or 
Mesopotamia. The OT echoes with the praises of 
the beauty of the temple of Solomon, and un- 
doubtedly it was, like the temple of Melkart at 
Tyre described by Herodotus, a building of bar- 
baric splendour. Could it be restored, however, 
the modern architect would not find it beautiful. 
Its reputation is due largely to the fact that it 
was the grandest building that the Hebrews, 
whose buildings lacked all artistic beauty, had 
ever seen. Whatever beauty the buildings wit h 
which Herod the Great adorned Palestine may 
have possessed (and their remains prove that they 
were beautiful), it must be remembered that Herod 
drew his inspiration from Hellenic models and 
probably employed Hellenic architects. 

1 See ert. Aa* (Assyro-Babylonian). 

s See ati. Aar (Muhammadan), 
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The one real exception to the inartistic character 
of Semitic work is found in the figures of animals 
from the palaces of the Sargonid kings of Assyria 
(722-626 B.C.), especially those from the palace of 
Ashurbanipal (668-626 B.C.). Here animals in 
action are not only carved more successfully than 
elsewhere in the ancient world up to that time, 
hut they commend^ themselves for their beauty 
and success when judged by modern standards. 
The action of horses, wild asses, lions, etc., the 
pose of their bodies, and the delineation of their 
straining muscles leave little to be desired. The 
great artistic ability of many Jews in modern 
times, in music, painting, etc., is not a real 
exception to the general artistic inaptitude of the 
Semites, for such artistic production is due to the 
stimulus of their modern, non-Semitic environment. 
In general, then, it must be said that, though 
Semites all through their history have proved 
apt pupils whenever stimulated by the artistic 
achievements of other peoples, when left to 
themselves they are characterized by artistic in- 
aptitude. 

(3) Literature. — In literature Semitic talent 
shines more brightly than in art, though aptitude 
is not manifested for all varieties of literature. 
Semitic literatures were produced only by the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, the Hebrews, and the 
Arabs. ^ While the Babylonians developed a large 
mythological literature and constructed at least 
two epic poems, they produced nothing that takes 
rank among the literary masterpieces of the world. 
These poems are remarkable for their antiquity, 
but are the literary productions of men who were 
still in the childhood of the race. How much of 
them is due to Semitic and how much to Sumerian 
genius it is often difficult to tell. There is a 
certain art in Assyrian chronicle- writing, but there 
are also great faults which exclude these produc- 
tions from the realm of literature. Neither the 
Babylonians nor any other Semitic people produced 
dramatic poetry. Neither the book of Job nor the 
Song of Songs in the OT constitutes an exception 
to ^^is statement. These Hebrew compositions, 
which have often been claimed as examples of 
Semitic drama, really belong to other classes of 
literature. The Semite was too serious and matter- 
of-fact in his make-up to enjoy acting. The real 
contribution of the Semites to the universal litera- 
ture of the world was made in quite another realm 
— ^the religious. The literature of the Hebrews 
that has survived is contained in the OT. This, 
along with the NT, is the most widely circulated ' 
book in the world. It is not of equal literary 
merit in all its parts. Some of its books, such as 
Leviticus and Chronicles, contain little in them- 
selves to attract the general reader. The Psalter, 
the book of Job, and parts of the prophetic books 
are, however, among the literary treasures of the 
race. They constitute the gems of Hebrew poetry. 
The great Hebrew poets possessed the art of 
simple, direct expression. In terse phrases they 
set forth emotional experiences with a power almost 
unequalled. Their figures, drawn from the homely 
things of common life, are of universal appeal. 
No other book of religious devotion has been em- 
ployed by so many people of widely different races, 
circumstances, and civilizations to voice the con- 
fessions, praises, and aspirations of worship as the 
Hebrew Psalter. To have given this to the world 
is in itself a great achievement. It is not, as is 
popularly supposed, the work of one great poet ; 
in it the work of unknown and unnumbered poets 
is enshrined. Different in character as the work 
of these bards often is, different as are their points 
of view, in the Psalter their work is blended into 
a whole of wonderful richness and beauty, forming 
1 See artt. Litbraturb (Babylonian) and (Jewish). 


a book that is at once the model and the despair 
of all subsequent writers of devotional poetry. 

Of Arabic literature taken as a whole it must be 
said that much of it was composed by Muham- 
madans of Persian stock. There is, however, one 
book, the Qur'an {q.v,), the greatest contribution 
to the world’s literature in the Arabic tongue, 
that is purely Semitic in origin. Its author, 
Muhammad, was an Arab of tlie Arabs. Such 
outside stimulus as he had came from Jews and 
the OT — purely Semitic sources. While, as judged 
by the standards of literary form, the Quran 
leaves much to be desired, it possesses in the 
original a certain rhythm and assonance that is 
not unpleasing and that is regarded by the Arabs 
as remarkable. This is, of course, untranslatable, 
and the subject-matter and arrangement (or rather 
lack of it) are such that in translation the Qur'an 
seems confused and often incoherent. Nevertheless 
the book is treasured by about one-sixth of the 
inhabitants of the world as their supreme book, so 
that, whatever a non-Muhammadan may think of 
it, he must confess that its author possessed in a 
marvellous degree the genius to interpret life to 
men of a certain stage of culture. 

As creators of religious literature which appeals 
to^ all sorts and conditions of men, the Semites are 
without peers among the nations of the world. 

{^) Religion ,^ — Behind religious literature lies 
religion, of which literature is the expression. As 
Semites have given the world its best religious 
literature, it is not surprising that they have given 
it its best religion. Of the four monotheistic re- 
ligions of the world — Judaism, Zoroastrianism, 
Muhammadanism, and Christianity — three are of 
Jewish origin. Zoroastrianism, the fourth, is the 
least satisfactory and successful. Renan held that 
the^ Semites possessed a racial tendency to mono- 
theism, but it has long been recognized that this 
claim is unfounded. Among primitive Semitic 
tribes a kind of henotheism is found, but this by 
no means denies the existence of other spirits and 
gods, or leads to a disinclination upon occasion to 
worship them. When tribe conquered tribe in 
that clash of interests through which larger states 
are built, polytheism as gross and uninspiring as 
any in the world flourished among Semites. That 
they have become the religious teachers of the 
world is due to the character, inspiration, and 
genius of a few individuals. But, just as it is the 
immortal glory of the Greeks to have produced 
iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Phidias, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, so it is the glory of the 
Semites to have produced Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Muhammad, Jesus, and Paul. 
Such men do not spring from a religiously barren 
soil or flourish in a wholly hostile environment. 
If it be objected that Jesus was not altogether of 
the earth, it should be remembered that neverthe- 
less He was ‘ of the seed of David according to the 
flesh,* and His mission would have been ii-uitless 
had not the ethical monotheism of the Hebrew 
prophets prepared the way for Him. Even though 
the Semites possessed no general tendency to 
monotheism, they produced individuals who liad 
the vision to perceive this truth and the ability to 
lead a goodly number of their fellows to accept it. 
This monotheism as taught by Jesus and Paul, 
and later in a less exalted form by Muhammad, 
has created two of the religions of the world that 
make a universal appeal. Men of almost every 
race are found in the ranks of Christianity and 
Muhammadanism. No other monotheism has been 
able to do this. Buddhism, the other religion that 
aims at universality, is unstable in its conception 
of God. Primitive Buddhism worshipped no deity. 
Some later Buddhists practically worship many 
gods ; some revere a philosophical Absolute, 
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To sum up in a definition the religious possi- 
bilities and tendencies of the Semites is impossible. 
We can onl^ say that in one Semitic people (and 
in another in a far lesser degree) they possessed 
the power of transmuting the dark mire of primi- 
tive Semitic nature-worship, often gross in its 
forms, into the pure white lily of the world’s best 
religion. 

Literature. — E. Renan, Mist, gin^rale des langues s4mi- 
tigws'^, Paris, 1803; A. H. Keane, JEthnology^ Oambrid|?e, 
1896 ; D. G. Brinton, Maces and Peoples, New York, 1S90, 2' he 
Cradle of the Semites, Philadelphia, 1890 ; T. Noldefce, art. 
‘Semitic Lanjjuag-es,’ in 2?jBrn ; A. A, Gerland, art. ‘Ethno- 
graphy,’ in IconograpMc Encyclopedia, i. ; W. R. Smith, The 
Meliqion of the Semites^ London, 1894 ; W. Z. Ripley, The 
Races of Europe, New York, 1900; G. Sergfi, The Mediter- 
ranean Race, London, 1901 ; G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic 
Origins, Social and Religious, New York, 1902, ‘ Tammuz and 
Osiris,’ ill JAOS xxxv. [1915] 216 flf. ; A, Erman, ‘Die Flexion 
des agyptischen Verbums,’ in SB A W xix. [1900] 317-353 ; A, T. 
Clay, Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, Philadelphia, 
1909, The Empire of the Amorites, New Haven, 1919 ; C. 
Meinhof, An Introd. to the Study of African Languages, 
London, 1916. GeORGE A. BARTON. 

SENAPANTHiS. — The Senapanthls were an 
Indian Vaisnava sect, an offshoot of the Raraawats, 
having heen founded by a barber named Sena or 
Senananda (usually shortened familiarly to Sena), 
one of the twelve apostles of Eamananda.^ Their 
tenets did not differ from those of other Vaisnavas, 
and their existence as a separate sect is due to 
the fact that Sena himself and his descendants 
exercised considerable influence as family gurus, 
or religious preceptors, of the then raja of Ban- 
dhogarh, or Eiwa, in Baglielkhand, and his 
successors. According to tradition, the raja was 
Bir Singh, who reigned A.D. 1500--40. But Sena’s 
teacher, Earaananda, flourished in the 14th cent.,^ 
and the alleged dates of master and pupil are 
therefore incompatible. Either Eamananda lived 
later than is supposed — which is unlikely— or else 
it was not Bir Singh, but some predecessor, to 
whom Sena acted as guru. 

The story of the raja’s acceptance of Sena as his 
guru belongs to the group of Vaisnava legends, 
of which there are many examples, in which the 
deity is represented as impersonating a devotee in 
order to save him from some censure or other 
calamity. 

Sens,, a devout Vai^uava, vsras orig:inally the r§,j§,*s barber. 
One day, intent on his duty of showing hospitality to wander- 
ing holy men,5i he neglected to attend his master at the usual 
time for the performance of the necessary tonsorial functions. 
Rama himself accordingly took his form, appeared before the 
raja, and did Sena’s work, without the raja being aware of the 
change of identity. Subsequently, when Sena, knowing nothing 
of what had occurred, arrived and began to apologize for being 
behind time, the raja discerned the true state of affairs, and, 
falling at Sena’s feet, elected him as bis spiritual guide. 

The sect is believed to be now extinct, 

Literatueb.— Nabha Dasa, BhaUamMa (03), with Priya 
Dasa’s commentary; the best ed. is that of SitaramaSara^a 
Bhagavin Prasilda, Benares, 1905, p. 766 ff. A summary of the 
statements in the Bhaktamdla is given by H. H. Wilson, Sketch 
of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, ed. R. Rost, London, 1861, 

P^iisf. George A. Grierson. 

SENECA.— 

1 . Life and character. — ^L. Annseus Seneca (4 b,o.-a.d. 66), 
the second of the three sons of the rhetorician Annaeus Seneca, 
was born at Oorduba in Spain. He received a considerable 
inheritance from his father, and by the favour of Nero amassed 
enormous riches, the disposition of which was the cause of 
much heart-aearching.s Among his teachers he mentions par- 
ticularly Sotion,* the pupil of Sextius, from whom he learnt to 
follow the recommendation of Pythagoras by becoming a vege- 
tarian.® Subsequently, after practising the habit for a year, he 
abandoned it at his father’s request.® The chief impulse to 
Stoicism came from Attalus, of whom he speaks with profound 
respect.7 In due course Seneca became an advocate and passed 


1 See art. BSmXkahdIb, RIhIwats. 

2 See ERE x. 670b, note 2. 

s J, E. B. Mayor on Juvenal, x* 16, in Thirteen Satires, 2 vols., 
London, 1888-98. 

*Ep.x\ix.2. »J6. cvm. 19. 

22. 7/6.13. 


through the initial stages of official life with success.^ In the 
year 41 he incurred the enmity of Messalina, and was banished 
to Corsica, where he lived in exile for eight years. In 49 
Agrippina procured hia recall and employed him at court as 
tutor to the young Nero.2 His subsequent career as imperial 
minister, the decline of his influence after the death of Burrus, 
his withdrawal from court, his implication in the conspiracy of 
Piso, and his forced suicide, belong to Roman history and do 
not require a more particular description.® He devoted the 
last few years of his life entirely to literary labours, whereby he 
essayed to promote the practical lessons of Stoicism.^ 

His character is variously estimated. While we cannot feel 
for Seneca the whole-hearted respect which he might have 
earned by a more unswerving courage, it should be remembered 
that the age in which he lived and the position which he 
occupied made it impossible for a Stoic to remain in public life 
without abating somewhat the rigidity of his principles. In 
order to retain his influence over Nero he may have thought it 
necessary to acquiesce in certain of his proceedings which it 
was impossible to restrain.® In this spirit, that it is useless to 
strive after the unattainable, Seneca declares that Zeno’s recom- 
mendation of political activity does not apply when the State 
is so depraved as to be past healing. The wise man’s motive is 
the service of his fellow-man, and in favourable conditions 
public life offers a wider opportunity than is open to the private 
citizen. If that avenue is closed, he will endeavour to be useful 
to his neighbours, or at least to improve himself.® Even his 
most bitter enemies admitted that Seneca’s administration was 
honest and his advice inspired by a desire for good.7 Tacitus, 
in describing his death, leaves us in no doubt of his admiration,® 
and his own writings sufficiently demonstrate the sincerity of 
his ardour in the pursuit of virtue. 

2 . Relation to Stoicism.— Seneca’s influence in 
the history of human thought is due to his position 
as the earliest exponent of Roman Stoicism.® 
Although Cornutus and Heraclitus are represented 
by writings which are still extant, their subject- 
matter was of comparatively trivial value, whereas 
Seneca’s works gave a fresh impetus to the spread 
of philosophy among the educated classes by laying 
stress upon its supreme importance as a practiegQ 
guide for conduct, so that he became the forerunner 
of the movement which was subsequently developed 
by Musonius, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 
The framework or the Stoic system was taken over 
bodily, and it is beyond question that, though 
claiming a nominal independence,^® he did not 
originate any fresh development on the strength 
of his own authority. The theoretical side of 
Stoicism was to be cultivated at most as a legiti- 
mate object of curiosity, and for the purpose of 
stimulating its students to struggle onwards in 
the pursuit of virtue ; the establishment of exact 
scientific knowledge was a matter of secondary 
interest. 

Adopting this attitude, he was at liberty to 
express his profound contempt for the subtleties 
of logic on which Chrysippus had toiled so labor- 
iously. He devoted one of his letters^® to the 
discussion of the Stoic paradox that wisdom 
{saf>ientia, (ftpdvgais) is a good, hut the possession 
of wisdom {sapere, 4>poveip) is not. Holding that 
nothing but the corporeal exists, the Stoics never- 
theless made an exception in favour of the incor- 
poreal notion (\e/cr6v, including <ppovetv) which is 
intermediate between the corporeal utterance on 
the one hand and the corporeal mind on the other. 
This position was defended by a process of artificial 
reasoning which Seneca expounded but refused to 
follow. He brushed aside the distinction between 
sapere and sapientia as repugnant to common sense, 
and apologized for having spent so much time in 
discussing it. ‘Let us pass by these ingenious 
triflings and hasten to pursue what will be of some 
profit to us.’ 

3 . Physics and metaphysics. — A much greater 
value is attributed to physics, which, though it 

I Dial. XII. V. 4, 3 Tac. Ann. xii. 8. 

» Ih. xiv. 62 fl. 4 Bp. viii 1-3. 

® Tac. Ann. xiii. 2. ® Dial. viii. iii. 3. 

7 Dio, Ixi. 4. 8 Ann. xv. 62 ff. 

9 See art. Stoics. 

10 Dial. VII. iii. 2. Seneca claimed to be an eclectic and was 
ready to accept even from Epicurus what he himself approved. 
See Ep. xii. 11, with Summers’s note. 

II R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, London, 1910, p. 14, 

la Ep. cxvii 13 lb. cxvii. 80. 
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does not directly assist the formation of character, 
nevertheless elevates the mind by bringing it into 
contact with the majesty of divine truth, whereas 
logic shrivels and contracts the mind without 
sharpening it.^ In a similar spirit he propounded 
a discussion on the nature of causality, defending 
the Stoic conception of its unity against the 
plurality of Aristotle.^ He met the objection that 
such controversies do not assist us to extirpate 
emotion, which is the final aim of moral action, by 
saying that, so long as they are not employed 
pedantically, they elevate the mind by freeing it 
from its earthly burdens. ‘ Would you forbid me 
to claim a share in heaven ? Must I live with my 
head bowed to the earth ? ’ ® 

Among the works of Seneca which have been 

E reserved are the Naturales Qumstiones in seven 
ooks, which deals chiefly with the phenomena of 
meteorology. This work is not the product of in- 
dependent research. It is derived largely from 
Posidonius,^ and the perfunctory method of treat- 
ment suggests that the actual results were regarded 
as comparatively unimportant. Seneca professed 
that his interest in physical science arose from 
its value in strengthening moral convictions and 
purifying the soul.® He was always ready to pass 
from the merely material explanation of natural 
objects to the evidence which they afforded in 
support of Stoic pantheism. The similarity of the 
microcosm to the macrocosm and, in particular, 
the correspondence of God^s relation to the world 
with that of the soul to man® were themes on 
which Seneca never wearied of expatiating.’ The 
philosophic expression of these ideas treats God 
as a material air-current (Tj/cu/ia, spiritus), which 
permeates every part of the universe ® and is the 
ultimate source of every variety of life and move- 
ment.^ Hence the importance attached to the 
theory of tension as the peculiar characteristic of 
the action of spirit, giving at once unity to our 
bodies and growth and vigour to trees and crops. 
Thus, we need not raise our hands to invoke an 
absent deity. No good man is apart from God: 
‘nay, he is close at hand, he is with you, he is 
within you.’^^ The divine origin of our souls ex- 
plains the Stoic belief in immortality. After its 
release from the body the soul is gradually purged 
of the taints received in its mortal career, and 
rises to the purer region of the celestial aether, 
where it enjoys daily converse with other blessed 
spirits.^® Finally, at the period of the world- 
conflagration {iK7r^pa}(rLs)f when everything is re- 
solved into the fiery essence, the immortal souls, 
sharing in the general effacement, are absorbed in 
the divine unity. Concerning the fate of those 
souls which have become debased through wicked- 
ness we have no certain information. Seneca, as 
we might expect, will have nothing to do with the 
mythical horrors of Tartarus ; ^® on the other hand, 
he recognizes the moral value attaching to a belief 
in a system of future rewards and punishments.^® 
He was entirely in accord with the rest of the 
school in refusing to condemn the observances of 
the State religion, but he was keenly alive to its 
abuses.^’ It is the inward spirit, rather than the 
outward ceremony, that counts. The futility of 
prayers to the gods as ordinarily rendered is 
1 Sp. cxvii. 19. 2 Ib, Ixv. 2 ff. 

3 Ib. 20. 

4 A. Schmekel, Die Pkilosophie der mittleren Stoa, Berlin, 
1892, p. 14, n. 6. 

5 Nat. Qucest. iii. praef. 17 f. 

6 Ep. Ixv. 24. ’ Schmekel, p. 401 fit, 

8 Frag. 16. 

9 Dicu. VII. viii. 4, Nat. Qumt. m. xv. 1. 

10 Nat. Quoest. n. vi. 6. n Ep. xli. 1, Ixxiii. 16. 

12 Dial. VL xxiv. 6. 13 /&. xxv. 1. 

14 Ih. xxvi. 6 ; E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoieismt Oambridge, 
1911, p. 268. 

15 Dial. VI. xix. 4 i® Ep. cxvii. 6. 

17 Nat. Qucest. ir. xxxv. 1, de Benef. i. vi. 3. 
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expressed by Seneca as vigorously as by Juvenal 
but the value of prayer as an act of resignation 
to the will of heaven and of self-examination 
before retiring to rest is abundantly^ acknow- 
ledged.3 The sum of our religious duty is to seek 
out the divine will, to mould ourselves in the like- 
ness of the gods, and to submit unhesitatingly to 
their decrees.® No act of ours can deflect the 
unchangeable progress of destiny in fulfilment of 
God’s purpose. Therefore, according to the lesson 
conveyed in Clean thes’ verses,^ which Seneca 
rendered into Latin,® true piety consists in a 
willing surrender of what the stubborn must yield 
pei'force.® This attitude of mind is expressed by 
Seneca in terms of epigram : ‘ I do not obey God 
Wt agree with Him ’ ; ’ ‘ True liberty is obedience 
to God.’® In his conception of the divine nature 
Seneca did not deviate from the lines prescibed by 
the early Stoics, as when he declared that our 
constitution is a unity identical with God, whose 
partners and members we are,® or that Nature, 
Fate, and Fortune are merely different names for 
God, corresponding to the various manifestations 
of His power. His attitude differed from that of 
the early Stoic masters in so far as he laid a 
greater stress on the ethical bearing of theology, 
on the care of God for man, and on the duty which 
man owes to God. Thus, by dwelling insistently 
on the opposition between body and spirit, by 
describing the body as a prison-house from which 
the spirit is eager to escape, or as an adversary 
with whom a perpetual struggle must be main- 
tained, he speaks in a style which reminds us 
forcibly of Plato.^® He even goes so far as to 
abandon the Stoic doctrine of the soul’s unity by 
reverting to Plato’s triplicate division, with the 
same splitting of the irrational element into the 
passionate and the sensual.^® It should be re- 
membered, however, that Seneca was here repro- 
ducing the teaching of Posidonius, who restricted 
his adherence to Platonism by assigning to the 
soul a separation not of parts but of faculties.^^ 

4. Ethical teaching. — We may now pass to the 
ethical side of Seneca’s teaching, to which he 
attached the highest importance on the ground 
that conduct rather than theoretical conviction is 
the proper aim of philosophy.^® In this branch 
Seneca repeats, without any sign of faltering, all 
the most characteristic of the Stoic doctrines. 
Virtue is realized in a course of life directed 
with uniform consistency, which is impossible 
without a scientific knowledge of nature.^® The 

g erfect control of the inner man is shown by 
armoniousness of action.^’ Yet the act itself is 
unimportant except as a token of the purpose 
which inspires it ; no action can possibly be 
virtuous unless it proceeds from a healthy and 
upright will.^® The modified degree of value (d^ia) 
assigned to health, riches, family, reputation, and 
the like, which, though essentially indifferent an<l 
even on occasion harmful, are deserving of general 
preference {TTpor^y/jLivaf product cc)) is recognized by 
Seneca ; if he loosely called them * goods,’ he wap 
for the moment using popular language, and was 
well aware that they have no claim to be so 
described.^® But this qualified approbation of 

1 Arnold, p. 235 ; see art. Prayer (Roman). 

2 Dial. V. xxxvi. 1~3. » Ep. xcv. 47-50. 

4H. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Leipzigr, 
1903-05,1.527. ^ ^ 

5 Ep. evil. 11. ® Dial. I. V. 4-6. 

7 Ep. xevi. 2. 3 Dial, vii, xv, 7. 

9 Ep. xcii. 30. 79 De Benef. iv. viii. 3. 

n Ep. Ixv. 16, 21 f., Dial. vr. xxiv. 5. 

12 Phoed. 66 B ff., 79 O, Rep. 611 C. 

73 Ep. xcii. 8. ^ , 

14 Schmekel, p. 257 ; E. Zeller, Hist, of Eclecticism in Greek 
Philosophy t tr. S. F. AUeyne, London, 1883, p. 66 f. 

15 Ep. XX. 2. 76 ih. xxxi. 8. 
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externals does not derogate from the absolute 
sufficiency of virtue for happiness, on which 
Seneca unhesitatingly insists.^ The earlier Stoics 
had exalted the figure of the wise man as an 
ideal portrait for imitation. Admitting that the 
instances of his actual appearance in life were very 
few,^ they pointed to the traditional accounts of 
Heracles and Od^^seus, and to the examples set 
by Socrates and Diogenes. Seneca proudly adds 
that nowhere could so complete a pattern be found 
as in the life and death of Cato the younger.® He 
even went so far as to approve the paradox that 
there is a sense in which the wise man is superior 
to God : the latter owes His freedom from fear to 
the bounty of nature, the former to himself.'* 
Notwithstanding the vehemence with which 
Seneca advocated these lofty principles, his para- 
mount interest was to extract from them the 
stimulus which they might afford to the self- 
improvement of his readers. His writings are not 
to be regarded as philosophical treatises whose 
chief aim was to instruct. They rather resemble 
the utterances of a popular preacher — moral essays 
circulated to assist a propaganda in favour^ of 
Stoicism, They belong to that branch of philo- 
sophy — held by some to be a useless excrescence — 
which was known as advisory being 

intended to mark out the course of conduct pre- 
scribed for the various contingencies encountered 
in actual life.® At the same time Seneca devotes 
a long letter ® to the support of his contention that 
these particular recommendations are insufficient 
unless they are accompanied by a statement of the 
broad principles of philosophy upon which their 
validity depends. To such considerations must be 
traced his constant refusal to put too severe 
a strain upon human weakness. The emphatic 
manner in which he enlarges on the advantages of 
wealth to the wise man, and admits that the 
younger Cato made no attempt to conform to the 
standard of frugality set by his elder namesake,’ 
exhibits a temper far removed from the Cynical 
proclivities of Zeno.® Cato himself, in spite of his 
claim to the possession of the highest wisdom, is 
blamed for the uselesH sacrifice of his life to his 
l)rinciples.® In their relations with the court or 
with other persons in authority, Seneca recom- 
mends to his readers a degree of complaisance not 
far removed from servility.^® He recognizes that 
all emotion is sinful, and should be extirpated 
rather than moderated ; and he consequently 
accepts the view that in the infliction of punish- 
ment pity must give way to reason. He who 
spares the evil injures the good.^® But Cicero^s 
mockery of the rigidity and inhumanity of Stoic- 
ism^® has no relevance to one who could write: 
* Wherever there is a man, there is room for 
benevolence/ or : ‘ Make yourself beloved by all 
while you live and regretted after your death.’ 
Another illustration may be taken from the dis- 
cussion of the questi<m when suicide is expedient 
(ciJXoYoj Here, as is well known, the 

Stoics had framed rules to meet particular cases, 
based upon the moral indifference of life and death. 
Seneca’s writings show that in his time, even if 
suicide could occasionally be justified, there was 
more frequently a danger that Cato’s example 
would encourage a morbid craving for death ; and 
his manly protest in favour of a healtliy endur- 
ance of hardHhip^^ cannot fail to earn approval. 
1 Ep. Ixxiv. 26, Ixxxv. 57. 2 fit, xlii. 1. 

3 Dial, n, ii. 1. Ko, Hit ll. 

3 Xb. xoiv. 1, 6 lU, xov, 

7 Dial vn. XX. $, 4. 

8 Frag. 1C8 f, (von Arnica, 1 289, 268). 
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It is unnecessary to trace the signs of Seneca’s 
moderation and humanity which pervade his dis- 
cussions of the varied duties of daily life 
Kovra) ; the examples already given are sufficiently 
typical. But a single remark on the method of 
teaching morals is worth recording. The teacher 
is advised to exaggerate the severity of his pre- 
cepts from consideration of the fact that human 
weakness is certain to fall short of the standard 
proposed.^ Thus the occasional practice of asceti- 
cism was recommended as a countercheck to the 

f rowth of luxury,® in the same w^ as Apollo- 
orus described the adoption of the Cynic life as a 
short cut to virtue.® 

The practical outlook of Seneca’s philosophj^ is 
nowhere more clearly shown than in the care with 
which he analyzes the conditions of progress 
towards virtue. ’ Starting from the dogma which 
contrasted the wise man as the sole possessor of 
virtue with the multitude of fools,* and being 
forced to admit that the appearance of a wise man 
was as rare as the birth of the phoenix,® the Stoics 
were bound to admit the value of an approxima- 
tion towards the ideal, if any practical advantage 
was to issue from their system. This was not a 
development in the later history of the school, but 
was clearly recognized by its earliest masters, 
Zeno and Cleanthes.® In Seneca it is hardly too 
much to say that it has become the central point 
of his teaching. The true end of philosophy is not 
to convince of ignorance by force of reason, but to 
heal sickness and weakness by patient discipline. 
We do not aim at virtue as a distant goal ; rather, 
the effort itself is inseparable from the attainment.’ 
The task of philosophy is, by means of continual 
admonition as well as by general precept,® to pre- 
vent the inborn capacity for good from becoming 
choked and blinded by adverse influences. Virtue 
is not the gift of nature, but the product of art.® 
It is not to be won by passive acceptance of the 
truth, but conviction must be strengthened by 
obedience to its particular behests. By the in 
gathering of the fruit of self-knowledge the mind 
of the postulant must be transformed in its out- 
look upon virtue.^® Seneca more than once dis- 
tinguisnes the various grades of progress without 
fixing any strict lines of demarcation. In one 
passage ^Mie speaks of those who are entirely un- 
trained as subject to continual storms of passion 
resembling the Epicurean chaos. They are con- 
trasted with those who have made progress in the 
right direction and are described as sometimes 
rising aloft in their heavenward journey and again 
sinking to the earth. There is a third class, com- 
prising those who have reached the confines of 
wisdom : they are in harbour— to change the meta- 
phor — but not yet on dry land. In another place 
the three classes of apprenticeship are differently 
described. The highest grade are those who have 
mastered their passions, but are as yet inexperi- 
enced in the practice of virtue. They have ceased 
to fear a relapse into evil, but are not yet confi- 
dent in their security. The second class have con- 
quered the greatest evils, but are not yet secure 
against relapse. The third class consists of those 
who have only partly overcome their temptations. 
They may be free from avarice, lust, and inordin- 
ate desire, but they are still subject, wholly or 
partly, to the domination of anger, ambition, and 
fear. 

Seneca’s ethical treatises may be described as 
follows. (1) Twelve books of Dialogues, addressed 

1 Arnold, p. 864. 2 Ep. xviii. 6£f. 

3 Piojr. Laert. vii. 121, 

4 Zeno, fraj 2 f. 148 (von Avnhn, i. 216). 

8 Ep, xin. 1 . ^ Kicks, p. 89. 

7 p,p. Ixxxix. 8. 8 Jb, xciv. 81 f., xov. 86 

9 Ib. xe. 44. Xh. vi. 1, xciv. 48. 

W lb, IxxU. 9 f. 1* Ih, Ixxv. H ff. 
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to various friends and relatives, treating of such 
subjects as providence, anger, and happiness, and 
comprising three on consolation. The name * dia- 
logue ’ is a misnomer, for the only trace of a debate 
is the occasional appearance of inquis^ inquit ^ etc., 
which are found also in the other works. (2) 
The three books on Clemency dedicated to Nero, 
and the seven books entitled de Beneficiis. (3) A 
collection of 124 moral Letters addressed to Lucilius. 
These brief moral essays belong to the period sub- 
sequent to Seneca’s retirement from court (A.D. 
62) and contain the ripest fruit of his experience 
and wisdom. 

LiTKRATtrRB. — ^The works of E. V. Arnold, R. D. Hicks, and 
A. Schmekel have been mentioned above. For Stoicism in 
general see E. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
tr. O. J. Reichel, London, 1880. For the Roman period C. 
Martha, Les Moralistes sous Vempire romainT, Paris, 1900, and 
S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurdius, London, 
1904, may also be consulted. The best editions of Seneca’s 
ethical treatises are : Epistoloe, ed. O. Hense, Leipzig, 1898, 
Dialogi, ed. E. Hermes, do. 1905, de Beneficiis et de dementia, 
ed. O. Hosius, do. 1900. The Naturales Qucestiones have been 
edited by A. Gercke, do. 1907. A. C. PeARSON. 

SENECA INDIANS.— See Iroquois. 

SENSATIONALISM. — Sensationalism is a 
theory of knowledge which regards the mind as 
a passive receptacle, deriving its entire content 
from the senses, or from some foreign agency 
through the senses ; also called * sensualism ’ (Germ. 
Sensualismus regularly), though the latter term 
is oftener used to denote the kindred theory of 
ethics, and still oftener a particular moral dis- 

osition. As a theory of the origin and growth of 

nowledge, sensationalism in modem philosophy 
is combined with associationism,^ which gives an 
account of the processes by which the materials 
given in sensation are built up into knowledge. 
As a theory of the validity of knowledge, it merges 
into empiricism (g.v.), which, though it may 
admit other elements in knowledge, allows only 
those ideas to be true or valid which are certified 
by sense-experience. As a doctrine concerning 
reality, it becomes phenomenalism, the view that 
nothing can be known except that which appears 
to the senses, which involves the denial of all 
knowledge ‘ in the strict sense of knowing,’ either 
agnosticism [q.v,) or scepticism. In its less critical 
form, however, it may be allied with dualism {q.v.)^ 
the view being that a real external world com- 
municates a knowledge of itself through the senses 
to an otherwise empty mind ; or with materialism 
(g^.v.), where the mental processes are identified 
with the phjT’sical. 

I. Primitive thought. — Before the rise of philo- 
Kophical reflexion man knew no other way by which 
knowled^ could enter the mind than by the 
senses. Even knowledge of spiritual beings and of 
mysterious things not normally in contact with the 
senses, but derived in some extraordinary way, 
as in dreams and visions, was regarded as com- 
municated through the senses. 

‘As with souls, so with other spirits, man’s most distinct and 
direct intercourse is had where they become actually present to 
his senses in dreams and visions. The belief that such phantoms 
are real and personal spirits, suggested and maintained as it is 
by the direct evidence of the senses of sight, touch, and hearing, 
is naturally an opinion usual in savage philosophy, and indeed 
elsewhere, long and obstinately resisting the attacks of the 
later scientific doctrine.’ 2 

The sensationalist view of revelation could be 
abundantly illustrated from the earlier history 
of all religions. Biblical revelation is generally 
represented as communicated through the senses, 
Isaiah received his prophetic message, first at least, 
as a vision of the ‘ Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, and his train filled the temple ’ (Is 6‘) ; 
and St. Paul treasured memories of ‘visions and 

1 See art. Association. 

2 E. B. Tylor, Rd, London, 1891, ii. 189. 


revelations of the Lord ’ (2 Co 12^). ‘ Tlie word of 

the Lord’ conveyed to the ear was a still more 
familiar form of revelation. It is, however, open 
to question how far these expressions had come 
to be used metaphorically. But in ordinary, un- 
philosophical thinking it is still assumed tliat all 
knowledge comes into the mind under some form 
of sensation. And, in this re.spect at leasL modem 
spiritism (g'.v.) is a reversion to primitive and 
popular thought.^ 

2 . Indian philosophy. — On the whole the Indian 
systems of philosophy are monistic and mystical, 
but some reactions to sensationalism have also 
issued from them. 

The Buddhist doctrine of the soul is thoroiighlj 
atomic and phenomenal, and all its knowledge is 
derived through the senses, though consciousness 
as something distinct from the senses seems also to 
play a part. 

‘Sensations, perceptions, and all those processes which make 
up the inner life, crowd upon one another in motley variety ; 
in the centre of this changing plurality stands consciousness 
(vinnfl^a), which, if the body he compared to a state, may be 
spoken of as the ruler of this state. But consciousness is 
not essentially different from perceptions and sensations, the 
comings and goings of which it at the same time superintends 
and regulates: it is also a Sankh&ra, and like all other 
Sankh&ras it is changeable and without substance.’ 2 

The Lokayata (§'. v. ), the doctrine of the Charvakas 
or Nastikas, combined a thorough-going sensa- 
tionalism with materialism. 

‘ Their views were revived in more recent times by a sect who 
named themselves ^unyavadins, or nihilists, their one compre- 
hensive doctrine being, all is emptiness.’ 3 

3. Early Greek philosophy. — Speculative philo- 
sopher in the West applied itself at first to questions 
of being rather than of knowing, to inquiry into 
the material cause of the world as object. But the 
mind could not long reflect upon this problem 
without stumbling upon the question of its own 
powers to discover the truth as to external reality. 
When Heraclitus said that reality was a process 
of ceaseless becoming, and Parmenides that it was 
bare identity or pure being, philosophy was on the 
threshold of the problem of knowledge, for the 
world as it appeared to the senses was in each case 
contrasted with the philosopher’s conception of its 
truth and reality, which must therefore have arisen 
from some other source than the senses, and it 
involved a presumption that the witness of the 
senses was unreliable or at least insufficient. In 
this way the earlier Greek philosophers arrived at 
a distinction between thought and perception which 
should, and in the main did, lead away from 
sensationalism. All thought or knowledge of 
truth was participation in the common world- 
reason, the X 670 S of Heraclitus or vovs of A naxagoras. 
The Pythagoreans, by their identification of know- 
ledge with numbers, were the first to make a clear 
distinction between ‘thought’ and ‘perception.’ 
Yet in effect the distinction did not amount to 
much, because all mental processes, whether of 
thought or of perception, could as yet be defined 
only in physical terms. The common world -reason 
was thought of as fire or atoms or a kind of fluid 
in motion, and it could enter the mind of each 
individual only through the senses, though there 
must be a response of like to like in the mind. 
Perception was a purely physical process, the 
movement of effluxes (diroppoaL) from external 
objects (through the air) to the senses, through 
which they entered the mind. Although the pre- 
Socratic Greek writers were undoubtedly feeling 

1 See, e.g., Oliver Lodge, Raymond, or Life after Death, 
London, 1916. 

2H. Oldenberg, Buddha, Eng. tr., London, 1882. p. 253 
(cf. p. 231 ff.) ; cf. G. F. Moore, Hist, of Religions, Edinburgh, 
1914, i. 292 f. 

s Moore, p. 323 f.; cf. M. Monier-Williams, Hindtdsm, 
London [1897], p. 224 ff. ; G. S. Brett, A Hist, of Psychology 
Ancient and Patristic, do. 1912, p. 202 f, ; cf. art. Matbriausm 
findian). 
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after a theory of knowledge which did justice to 
the original contribution of the mind itself, the dis- 
ability wliich their materialistic categories imposed 
upon them rendered it impossible for them to deline 
any real difierence between thought and percep- 
tion, and compelled them therefore to derive the 
whole content of the mind from outside through 
the senses. ‘ These metaphysical rationalists main- 
tained all of them in their psychology a crass 
sensationalism.’^ 

4. Protagoras and Aristippus. — The first sensa- 
tionalist philosophy consciously advanced as such 
was apparently that of Protagoras (c. 480-411 B.c.). 
It was but a short and obvious step from the 
position of his predecessors to eliminate altogether 
the distinction between thought and perception, 
and to reduce the whole mental process to per- 
ception, which, again, was only a kind of mutual 
motion between the object and the mind. But, if 
perception is the whole of knowledge, and if it is 
only a motion between the mind and its object, a 
teriium quid which is different from both, there 
can be therefore no knowledge either of the per- 
ceiving subject or of the perceived object. Know- 
ledge then means only the perceptions of the moment 
in any individual mind, and it may be called in- 
difterently true or false, for it can have no reference 
to any universal standard. Man, the individual at 
any moment, is the measure of all things. Such at 
least is the interpretation of this famous saying of 
Protagoras given by Plato. The identification of 
knowledge with sense-perception is seen to lead to 
the relativity of all knowledge and to scepticism as 
to the possibility of any valid universal knowledge.® 
But the perception included not only the cognitive 
elements in the mind, but also its feelings and 
desires j and the individual and momentary states 
of the mind become the criteria of ethical and 
social values. Aristippus the Cyrenaic seems to 
have been the first to develop the ethical implica- 
tions of sensationalism anti to teach that the 
pleasure of the moment is the sole criterion of 
moral action and the only good. Afterwards it 
became a commonplace of this school that sensa- 
tions and feelings are one class of mental facts, 
and that they constitute alike the motives and 
criteria of action and the content and criteria of 
thought.® 

5. Sensationalism and materialism. — While 
Socrates and Plato were endeavouring to dis- 
entangle knowh^dge from the relativity of nercep- 
tion, and to set up a realm of ideas eternally true 
and valid, the atomists, Leucippus and Democritua 
(c. 460 -360 B.C.), turned in the opposite direction, 
and sought for truth and reality in the atomic 
elements of sense-perception. Little is known of 
the former, but Democritus {q.v,) taught that 
objects and minds alike were composed of atoms, 
and all their relations, including perception and 
thought, were the mechanical motions of atoms. 
The only difference was that the mind was com- 
posed of a finer, smoother kind of atoms than 
the body, which were called the fire-atoms. 
And, although Democritus distinguished between 
thought and perception, and between the genuine 
or clear [yvyiHi) knowledge of the primary qualities 
and the obscure [fTKorLtf) knowledge of the secondary 
qualities (and also apparently opposed the relativist 
doctrine of Protagoras, holding that ‘ in the appre- 
hension of the ultimate properties of the atoms we 
Iiave objective knowledge’)/ yet he had no means 
of making these distinofions effective on the basis 

I W. Windelband, Mist, of JP&iZoaopAy, Engr. tr., London, 
1893, p. 6S, 

IS For a discussion of Hato*s inten)r©tation of Protagoras see 
John Watson, An OvMm 0 / Phmsophp% Olascovv, 1898, p. 
af'Sflf. ; of. K. Adamson, D&vdopment of Greek PhUosophy, 
Edinburgh and London, 1908, p. 91. See also art. PEOXikOOitAS. 

3 Brett, p. 68 f . * Adamson, p. 66. 


of his doctrine of atoms. In fact he fell back 
upon the old doctrine of effluxes {airoppoaL) for his 
explanation of both perception and knowledge. 
Objects sent forth images or copies (el'SwXa, delKTjXa) 
of themselves, which were thus impressed upon the 
fire-atoms of the soul. The only difference between 
‘ sensation and thought lay in the form of the atoms 
and their rate of motion. The coarser atoms, 
moving more violently, produced sensation, while 
the thought-atoms are liner and their motion is 
more gentle. This may not be literally sensa- 
tionalism, hut in principle it is, for the mind itself 
is only a vague kind of sensorium which receives 
impressions directly from the external world. ^ 

Antisthenes, the founder of the Cynic school, 
though he did not share the materialistic tenets of 
Democritus, seems to have held a theory of know- 
ledge, not unlike his, which may be designated 
‘atomic realism.’ 

He is said to have conceived ‘ existence as made up of isolated 
individual elements, corresponding to which were isolated 
indivisible acts of apprehension. Psychologically these acts of 
apprehension were of the nature of perception.’ 2 

The Epicureans (q.v,) were, however, the true 
heirs of Democritus. They adopted the doctrine 
of effluxes along with his theory of atoms. The 
soul is only a body made of finer and more mobile 
atoms, and as such it is capable of receiving impres- 
sions from other bodies. Its sensations are the 
effects produced upon it by the effluxes or images 
that emanate from other bodies and impress them- 
selves upon it quite literally. All differences in 
sensations and in their qualities are due to differ- 
ences in the form and motions of the external 
atoms in other bodies. It has been suggested that 
Epicurus seems to admit, in an obscure way, some 
original motion or self-determination of the mind. 
He also recognizes some objects, such as gods and 
apparitions, as being of too fine a texture for the 
senses to perceive them, and as being able to 
impress themselves directly upon the mind. But 
these points and their significance are rather 
obscure in Epicurus, and his teaching seems to 
come as near as possible to pure sensationalism. 
Morality as well as knowledge rests upon sensation, 
for feeling is a kind of sensation, and conduct should 
be determined so as to secure the most pleasurable 
or undisturbed state of feeling (drapa^/a).® 

6. Stoics and sceptics.— Although Plato and 
Aristotle had strongly criticized the whole sen- 
sationalist theory, and had > developed an alter- 
native view of knowledge as being the product 
of the self-activity of tlie mind or reason, yet 
materialistic metaphysics, with the accompanying 
theory of knowledge through sense-images, per- 
sisted down bo the later periods of Greek philosophy, 
more through the infiuence of the Stoics than of 
the Epicureans. 

The Stoics (o.v.) generally, though with some 
exceptions, held that the soul as well as the body 
was material. While their theory of knowledge 
is more complex and indefinite than those already 
noticed, involving not only reason and sense- 
perception, but many intermediate stages, yet 
they allowed no absolute distinction between 
sense-perception and reason, and made all know- 
ledge to rest on sense- perception. The human 
mind is originally a tabula rasa. Its first ideas 
are derived from the impressions or stamp {rihrwcrts) 
made by the external world upon the soul through 
the senses. Out of these sense-impressions the 
mind builds up its intuitions or preconceptions, 
and its notions, which constitute its store 01 ideas. 
Yet some kind of activity is also attributed to 
the mind itself, and some of its presentations 
{<j>avra.<rUu\ or ideas, are the product of that 
activity, and not derived from tlie senses. It is 

1 Windelband, p. 114 1 s Adamson, pp, 79-88. 

s Lucretius, de Merum I^attbrc^ iv. 726 ff. ; Brett, p. 182 ff. 
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characteristic of the Stoic philosophy that it wavers 
between materialism ana spiritualism, and its 
theory of knowledge reveals the same inconsist- 
ency. ^ Zeno and Cleanthes seem to have regarded 
the^ mind as purely passive until sensations made 
their impressions upon it, as seal upon wax. But 
Chrysippus taught that ‘the result of sensation 
was not an impression but a modification of the 
mind.’^ And the mind exercises further activity 
in retaining the sensations, and, by a kind of 
association, working them up into preconceptions 
(TpoXiJ^ets), which constitute a body of common or 
innate ideas that become the common heritage of 
men, the universal X6yos at the basis of all human 
knowledge, and the criterion of truth. But the 
Stoics had another test of the truth of an idea, 
which was also an original contribution of the 
mind, in the doctrine of conviction — the view that 
certain ideas {4^avTa(rlaL KaraXriTrrLml) carried with 
them the evidence of their own truth. All these 
original activities of the mind of course carried the 
Stoic philosophy far beyond the sensationalism 
with which it began its explanation of know- 
ledge. 

Some of the sceptics (g'.u), such as Arcesilaus 
and Carneades, while generally opposed to Stoi- 
cism, and rejecting in particular its doctrines of 
conviction and of innate ideas, yet developed, 
from the initial Stoic sensationalism, their own 
doctrine of suspense of judgment and of the 
uncertainty of any truth. All knowledge was 
derived from the senses, and, since the senses were 
relative to changing conditions, they were un- 
reliable, and all knowledge derived from them was 
likewise unreliable.^ While the sceptics from 
Pyrrho downwards questioned the trustworthiness 
and validity of both conception and perception, 
their general line of attack was the relativity of 
the senses, and the consequent uncertainty of all 
ideas as being derived from them. The ten tp6tol, 
or points of view, for the criticism of knowledge 
enumerated by Sextus Empiricus, which Diogenes 
Laertius referred to Pyrrho, but which may have 
been collected and perfected only by iEnesidemus, 
nearly all turn upon the uncertainty of the 
senses.® 

7. Asclepiades and Galen. — The later medical 
scnools of the Greeks, in so far as they dealt at all 
with the problem of knowledge (and most of them 
attached themselves to some school of philosophy), 
naturally recognized the full significance of the 
senses ; and some of the best known writers de- 
rived knowledge primarily or entirely from the 
senses. Asclepiades adopted the Epicurean philo- 
sophy and identified the soul with ‘ the activities 
of the senses taken collectively, ’ ^ Galen, though an 
eclectic in philosophy generally, leaned towards 
the Stoics in his epistemology and adopted their 
doctrine of spirit and of reason (voOs) as regulative 
principle ; like them also he practically identified 
reason with sensation, derived its material content 
from sensation, and placed the initiative to know- 
ledge in sensation; but again he also recognized 
some element of attention as being original in 
mind and a condition of knowledge.® 

8. Ecclesiastical writers. — The natural dualism 
of common sense, fortified by the Platonic philo- 
sophy, persisted down to modern times, and with 
it therefore the obvious tendency to derive all 
knowledge of the external world through the 
senses. On the other hand, the Platonic-Stoic 
doctrine of the \6yos, which had been developed 
more especially in the schools of Alexandria, and 

1 Brett, p. 168. 

2 E. Zeller, The StoicSt EpicureanSy and ScepticSy Eng. tr., 
London, 1870, ch. xxiii. 

s A. Schwegler, Hist of Philosophy^y Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1868, p. 135 f . 

4 Brett, p. 286. « Ib, p. 287 fl. 


amalgamated with Biblical doctrines of revelation, 
provided for a knowledge of spiritual things and 
of ultimate reality in supersensible ways, whether 
by the participation of the human mind in the 
universal \6yos, by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
or by immediate vision of God, so that we find 
but few traces of theoretical sensationalism in the 
writings of the Church Fathers. 

Tertullian, however, was influenced by the 
Stoic philosophy ; he adopted the doctrine of the 
corporeity of the soul and with it a partially sen- 
sationalist theory of knowledge, but he combined 
with it a supernatural doctrine of revelation. He 
maintains a distinction between the intellect and 
the senses, but only to the extent of the difference 
of their objects, corporeal things being the objects 
of sense and incorporeal ones the objects of the 
intellect. Both are alike faculties of the mind, 
and the intellect can obtain its knowledge of the 
incorporeal only through the sensations of the 
corporeal.^ No very precise theory can be derived 
from Tertullian’s writings, and his sensationalism 
was even less thorough-going than that of the 
Stoics. For he held the soul to be rational in 
its natural condition. God had endowed it with 
common intelligence, and, when it was true to 
itself, it ever bore witness to the fundamental 
truths of religion.^ Moreover, the Christian reve- 
lation contains truths supernaturally conveyed to 
the mind, which are contrary to all sense and 
reason, and which are to be believed because they 
are impossible.® 

The same mingling of opposite tendencies 
appears, but rather more obscurely, in Arnobius. 
lie affirms, in opposition to Plato’s doctrine of 
reminiscence, that man acquires all his knowledge 
from outside, and that, if left to himself, he would 
ever remain as ignorant as a block of stone. Yet 
he also emphasizes the supernatural character of 
Christian truth.^ His disciple Lactantius, while 
revealing traces of Stoic influences, has divested 
himself entirely of its sensationalism. 

The position of the Christian Fathers may then 
be stated summarily as follows : they all rejected 
Epicureanism and pure sensationalism ; most of 
them adopted the Platonic philosophy with its 
idealist theory of knowledge in the form of the 
\6yos doctrine, but a group of early Latin writers 
followed the Stoic teaching and in some cases 
adopted their modified sensationalism, though they 
coupled with it an emphatic supernaturalism — 
Tertullian’s Montanism is an outstanding illustra- 
tion— and so they anticipated the theory of Hobbes 
and others who would make sensationalism the 
basis of a rigid theological orthodoxy. The soul 
could receive ideas of God and the truth of religion 
only through authoritative revelation. Yet it 
was the Platonic philosophy that predominated 
in the thought of the early Church and formed 
the basis of the prevailing orthodoxy, which was 
scarcely challenged until the rise of modern philo- 
sophy. But the principle of authoritative ortho- 
doxy is essentially the same as that of sensation- 
alism. It requires that the mind should passively 
receive its content from outside. The Platonic 
doctrine of immanent reason was submerged^ by 
a naive, popular, unarticulated sensationalism, 
which, rather than any philosophical theory, 
asserted itself in Catholic orthodoxy. 

The sacramental doctrines of the Church, which 
are also sensationalist in principle, implying that 
all grace, power, and virtue enter into the soul 
from outside through the senses, may reveal the 
more direct influence of Tertullian, for they are 
largely the product of the West, whose thought he 
mainly influenced. 

1 De Anirruiy xviii. 2 2)e Test, AnimcOy 2, Apol. 7. 

2 De Came Christu 6. 4 j^dv. Gent. ii. 17 £E., 74 ff. 
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* Tertullian makes grace reach the soul through the body and 
the corporeal media . . . Tertullian’s sacramental theory 
follows the lines of his theory of knowledge, which like Locke’s 
emphasises the creative action of matter upon mind.’i 
Subsequent developments of the doctrine and 
practice of the sacraments only tended to increase 
the dependence of the soul upon external aj^encies. 

Ecclesiastical ethics also became predominantly 
hedonistic, though the pleasures and pains which 
should regulate conduct were largely relegated to 
another world. 

9. N ominalisra and sensationalism. — The mediae- 
val Church therefore presents this paradox, that 
its doctrines are derived from a spiritual revela- 
tion and the life that it inculcates should issue 
from the communion of the soul with God, while 
its method of teaching and practice involves that 
the soul should be the passive receptacle of truths 
and virtues communicated to it from outside by 
physical agencies through the senses. Mysticism 
was a practical protest against this view, 
and the prevalent philosophy, traditional and con- 
temporary, was its antithesis. The only signifi- 
cant and, in the present connexion, relevant 
development in mediaeval thought was the con- 
troversy about the reality of universals. The 
realist view |cenerally accepted preserved the 
Platonic tradition and maintained that genera, or 
universals, were substantially real. The mind 
therefore by its general concepts directly appre- 
hended ultimate reality. Roscellinus in the Xlth 
cent, criticized this view, and held that individual 
things alone are real. It is doubtful whether he 
went so far as to maintain that universals were 
mere sounds {JlaUis vocis), as Anselm declares that 
some of his contemporaries did. But this theory 
is an epistemological atomism which, naturally 
if not necessarily, leads to sensationalism. If the 
individual reals are exclusively found in the world 
of sense, then they can be known only through the 
senses. And thorough-going nominalism,* if such 
there ever was, would necessarily identify all con- 
ceptions with sense-perceptions, for names are 
only heard or seen. Both Anselm and Abelard 
state that ‘there were men who allowed their 
thinking to go on entirely in corporeal images,’ 
‘but who these men were, and how they carried 
out their theory, we do not learn.’* Nominalism 
was revived in the 14th cent, by William of 
Ockham in the form called terminism. And he 
overlaid the sensationalism which is the obvious 
result of his terminism with intellectual scepticism. 
Beal things are still held to be singular. Uni- 
versals exist only in the mind (subjectively) ; they 
are related to real things only as signs or symbols 
representing them, and these ^mbols alone are 
the objects of knowledge. There are indeed 
two orders of such signs — direct signs of indi- 
vidual things (intentio Le, sensations, and 

the indirect or general sign {mtenUo seeunda), ue. 
the universal concept, built up by the mind from 
the direct signs. Knowledge consists of these 
universal concepts, which are the creation of 
the intellect rather than the contribution of 
the senses, but it is therefore not knowledge of 
the real world. The objective world lies outside 
the mind and is in contact with the senses, but 
the senses cannot convey it to the mind. Know- 
ledge, being therefore a very uncertain representa- 
tion of reality, was easily forced to make way for 
dogmatic orthodoxy.^ 

It is uncertain whether there were in mediaeval 
times recrudescences of pure sensationalism. It has 

I J. V. Bartlet and A. S. Qarlyle, Chrifsttanitu in History, 
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been alleged that the Cathari and the Albigenses 
reproduced the materialistic atomism of Epicurus 
and Lucretius.^ But enough has been written to 
show that for the mediaeval mind sensationalism 
was on the whole an alien theory. Scholasticism 
(q.v.), in so far as it was philosophical, was, on the 
contrary, inspired by confidence in the reasoning 
powers of the intellect to demonstrate all the 
fundamental positions of theology.* 

10. Transition to modern philosophy. — The 
chief conditions of the new beginnings of philo- 
sophic inquiry in the 16th and 17th centuries, from 
which modern philosopher as such issued, were, on 
the one hand, a realization of the barrenness of 
the dogmatic and scholastic methods as instru- 
ments of knowledge, and, on the other, a determined 
search for a more fruitful method. The problem 
of knowledge has therefore been always central in 
modern philosophy, and the progress of philosophy 
has consisted mainly in the increasing realization 
of the import of this central problem. Modern 
philosophy is humanistic ; man has realized that 
the world is primarily his own experience, and his 
search has been for the meaning or value of that 
experience. At first that meaning seemed to 
appear in certain ideas in the mind, and more par- 
ticularly in certain general ideas.* But, as there 
were ideas in the mind which clearly were not 
true, the problem was to discover a criterion by 
which true or valid ideas could be distinguished 
from false. Some sought such a criterion in the 
ideas themselves, in their clearness or consistency 
or in some other self-evidencing quality. _ Others 
sought it in the origin of the ideas or in their 
causal relation to a reality beyond them or in 
their correspondence with that reality, thus revert- 
ing to the old division between thought and 
reality. Sensationalism was one of the answers 
given to the latter form of inquiry. All ideas 
were derived from sensations ; they were copies of 
impressions made upon the mind by the external 
world. Or, if there were still a doubt about 
external reality, the ideas were just the sensations 
and their copies, and no criterion of truth could be 
found j the inquiry must end in scepticism. This 
theory was the most characteristic contribution of 
British thought to philosophy from the 1 7th to 
the 19th century. It also determined the nature 
of the most important movements of French 
philosophy during the same period. 

11. Humanism. — As a tendency in thought and 
literature humanism preceded and conditioned 
the rise of modem philosophy. It is not therefore 
strange to find some anticipations of the sensa- 
tionalist theory in the transition st^e. The return 
to nature through human experience necessarily 
brought the sensations into prominence as media 
of knowledge. The new interest in the study of 
nature and in the development of physical science 
led to a new appreciation of such knowledge as 
seemed to enter the mind by way of the senses. 
At first this new kind of knowledge was regarded 
as an addition to the dogma of the Church, sub- 
ordinate to it, and, in all cases of apparent con- 
tradiction, to be corrected by it. 

Two representative Roman Catholic writers who 
held such views were Telesius (1608-88) and 
Campanella (1568-1639). Both were interested in 
the development of natm*al science and held that 
such knowledge could be derived only from the 
senses. Campanella taught that God spoke to us 
by two codes — the living book of nature and the 
written hook of Scripture. We appropriate the 
contents of the latter by faith and of the former 

1 De Wulf, p. 219. 

3H. 0. Taylor. The MediosvoX M%nd\ I^ondon, 1914, ii- 
460 ff., 463 

^ See art. Idia. 
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by observation through the senses. Pierre Gassendi 
(1592-1655), another Roman Catholic, revived the 
Epicurean philosophy generally and with it the 
sensationalist view of knowledge. Erdmann states 
that ‘ the later sensationalists in England and 
France have boiTowed much from him.’ ^ Yet he 
was no thorough-going sensationalist, for as a 
priest he acknowledged the authority of the 
Church in religious matters, and even in his 
philosophy he seems to regard both the imagina- 
tion and the intellect as independent contributors 
to knowledge.^ But the Roman Catholic writers 
of this period had not as yet defined the line of 
demarcation between theology and science, between 
dogmatism and empiricism, between knowledge 
acquired by faith or belief and that derived through 
the senses. Nor is it easy to estimate the signifi- 
cance of their submission to the Church or to faith 
side by side with their pursuit of philosophical 
empiricism, how far the former is purely formal, 
and how far the latter is regarded as the whole of 
knowledge, ‘in the strict sense of knowing.’ 

12. Bacon. — Francis Bacon 1561-1626) 

occupies his unique position as a pioneer of modern 
thought because he consciously set himself to define 
the sphere of scientific knowledge and insisted upon 
the empirical and inductive method of inquiry as 
the only source of scientific knowledge. He did 
not, however, analyze the psychological processes 
involved in such inquiry, and still less the epistemo- 
logical problem ; but, from his comparison of his 
method to the activities of the bee, which both 
gathers and constructs, rather than to those of the 
spider or the ant, it may be inferred that he was 
neither an a priori rationalist nor a sensationalist, 
but an empiricist in the present sense of the term. 
Moreover, he leaves the whole field of religious 
knowledge as such to authority and revelation. 
Yet his teaching is not irrelevant to the present 
subject, for his exaltation of empirical knowledge 
tended to enhance the importance of the senses 
as organs of knowledge and prepared the way 
for siibsequent developments along sensationalist 
lines. 

13. Hobbes. — Thomas Hobbes 1588-1679) 

emancipated himself completely from all scholastic 
and theological admixture with his philosophy. 
He was the first modern writer to propound a 
thoroughly sensationalist theory of Knowledge, 
and he based it upon an atomic, mechanical, and 
materialist view of the mind. 

* The thoughts of man ... are every one a representation or 
appearancSf of some quality, or other accident of a body 
without us, which is commonly called an object. . . . The 
original of them all, is that which we call sekss, for there is 
no conception in a man’s mind, which hath not at first, totally, 
or by parts, been forgotten upon the organs of sense. The rest 
are derived from that original.* 8 

Sensations are produced by the impressions made 
by external bodies or objects upon the organ proper 
to each sense, and this impression, which is itself 
a motion, sets up a motion in the body which 
permeates inwards to the brain and heart, and 

reduces there a reaction which, because it is 

irected outwards, seems to be some matter with- 
out, and this seeming or fancy is that which men 
call ‘sense.’ It is, however, not the object, nor 
any image of the object, but the effect of the 
interaction of the object and the organ j it is an 
idea, phantasm, or fancy, and therefore quite 
subjective. Hobbes rejected the old Greek and 
scholastic view of the image or species or form 
as proceeding from the object through the sense- 
organ to the mind. The whole content of the 

1 J. E. Erdmann, Hist, of Philosophy ^ Eng. tr., Ijondon, 
1891, i. 605. 

s G. S. Brett, The Philosophy of Gassendi, London, 1908, 
pp. 125-141. 

3 heoiathan, pt. i. ch. 1 {English WorJcs, ed. W. Molesworth, 
London, 1839-45, iii. 1). 


mind is derived from these effects of the impact of 
the objects upon the sense-organs. 

They re-appear first in imagination, which is ‘ nothing but 
decaying sense,* or sense weakened by the absence of the 
object, and, ‘when we would express fche decay, and signify 
that the sense is fading, old, and past, it is called memory.’ 
When these imaginations or thoughts follow one another, 
either casually, ‘unguided, without design, and inconstant,’ 
or ‘as being regulated by some desire and design,’ they are 
called mental discourse. But it is only imaginations that have 
been associated together in sense that can become associated in 
thought. *We have no transition from one imagination to 
another, whereof we never had the like before in our senses.’ ^ 

This is the general principle which was^ later 
developed into the doctrine of the association of 
ideas, but Hobbes did not analyze further the 
principle of association. Up to this point he 
regards the mental processes of man and heast as 
being alike. But man by the invention of speech 
has the means of summing up many experiences 
and sequences in a few^ signs, which therefore 
render it possible to combine them voluntarily in a 
variety of ways other than this natural order 5 and 
this is reasoning and science. 

‘ For REASON, in this sense, is nothing but reckoning, that is 
adding and subtracting, of the consequences of general names 
agreed upon for the marking and signifying of our thoughts. 

. . . Reason is not, as sense and memory, horn with us ; nor 
gotten by experience only, as prudence is ; but attained by 
industry; first in apt imposing of names; and secondly by 
getting a good and orderly method in proceeding from the 
elements, which are names, to assertions made by connexion 
of one of them to another ; and so to syllogisms, which are the 
connexions of one assertion to another, till we come to a 
knowledge of all the consequences of names appertaining to 
the subject in hand ; and that is it, men call science.* 2 
Thus Hobbes derives the whole of man’s faculties 
and knowledge from the senses and ‘ study^ and 
industry.* But why ideas should be associated 
and assertions connected by any rule he does not 
explain, nor does he seem to have been aware that 
they needed to be accounted for. It was by over- 
looking this problem that he was able to make his 
theory so complete. Concerning any knowledge 
of the super-sensual Hobbes was frankly agnostic. 

* Therefore there is no idea, or conception of anything we 
call infinite . . . the name of God is used not to make us 
conceive him, for he is incomprehensible ... a man can have 
no thought, representing any thing, not subject to sense.' 3 

So the field of religion was free for the temporal 
ruler to impose upon all citizens his authoritative 
dogmas. 

Several minor writers in the 17th cent, resemble 
Hobbes in their tendency to subordinate reason 
to sensation, to adopt the formula, ‘ Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius in sensu fuerit,’ to cast 
doubt upon both sensation and reason, and so to 
exalt religious faith and authority — Francois 
de la Mothe le Vayer (1588-1672), Pierre Daniel 
Huet (1630-1721), Pierre Bayle (1647-1706). It 
does not follow that these were influenced by 
Hobbes, nor did they work out the theory with 
the thoroughness and fullness of Hobbes. 

14. The doctrine of ideas. — ^But the main 
current of modem philosophy, from Descartes 
(1596-1650) to Spinoza (1632-77), was rationalist 
and dogmatic. The most important elements in 
knowledge and in the mind were regarded os 
original, innate, and independent of sense-experi- 
ence. The philosophy of Hobbes seemed to be 
isolated and barren. Yet in one respect the 
Cartesian philosophy shared with it the function 
of preparing the way for British empiricism and 
its French offshoots. It supplied that ‘ system of 
ideas’ which became the starting-point for Locke 
and his followers. Cartesians and empiricists 
held in common that the unit of the content of 
consciousness was the ‘ idea’ or ‘image,’ regarded 
as individual, atomic, a tertium quid between 
subject and object, representing the latter to the 
former. For both schools the problem of know- 

1 Leviathan, pt. i. ch. 2. ^ Pb. pt, i. ch. 6. 

8 J6. pt. i. ch. 3. 
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ledge was to discover the origin, validity, and 
relations of these ideas as they made up the 
content of the mind. 

15. Locke. — John Locke ([g'.v.] 1632-1704), 
though himself neither a sensationalist nor intend- 
ing to be one, was the true originator of modern 
sensationalism. For Hobbes had no successors, 
and, notwithstanding similarities in their theories, 
Locke regarded himself as the antagonist rather 
than the follower of Hobbes. But he recognized 
his affinities with Descartes and some indebtedness 
to him, and the sensationalism that developed from 
his teaching stands rooted in the idealism of 
Descartes rather than in the materialism of Hobbes. 


Besides the dualistic assumption common to Descartes and 
Iiocke, and their common recognition that the problem of 
knowledge is the starting-point of philosophy, * we are certainly 
justified in seeing the influence of Descartes in the presupposi- 
tion which Locke accepts as axiomatic, needing neither 
discussion nor defence, that apart from the unique presence 
of the mind to itself, and the cognisance of self which results 
therefrom, the only immediate objects of the understanding 
are “ideas”; while these ideas are apprehended by the mind 
to which they are present as signs or representations of a world 
of things beyond it." 1 

It was when Locke inq^uired into the nature of the 
mind and the validity and origin of its ideas that 
he diverged from Descartes and laid the foundation 
of empiricism and sensationalism. For Descartes’s 
abstract conception of the mind as a thinking sub- 
stance he substitutes conscious experience, and 
whereas Descartes regarded most, and in a sense 
all, ideas as innate, Locke made them all dependent 
on sense-perception. His problem was to discover 
what knowleage was certain as distinct from 
opinion or error; as he puts it, ‘to inquire into 
the original, certainty, and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion, and assent.’® 

He first examines and rejects the whole doctrine 
of innate ideas and principles, as it had survived 
from scholasticism, in Descartes, the Cambridge 
Fiatonists, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and con- 
temporary philosophical schools,® This doctrine 
assumed certain general ideas as being originally 
present in the mind and therefore true, and provid- 
ing the foundation from which all knowledge can 
be deduced. Such ideas, if they exist, must then 
be universally given, and Locke’s first line of attack 
was to show that these ideas are not universal, 
and therefore neither innate nor certain. Having 
thus disposed of the prevalent criteria of certainty, 
he seeks a new criterion and discovers it in the 
origin of all ideas from sensation. He supposes 
the mind to he a tabula rasa^ ‘ a white sheet of 
paper, void of all characters'; it then passively 
receives all the materials of knowledge irom ex- 
perience, either as ideas of sensation or as ideas 
of reflexion, which is ‘ the perception of the opera- 
tions of our own mind within us, as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got/^ and which might be 
called an internal sense. He adds : 


‘The understanding seems to me not to have the least 
glimmering of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish the mind with ideas of 
sensible qualities, which are all those different perceptions they 
produce m us ; and the mind furnishes the understanding with 
ideas of its own operations.' 8 

‘Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu 
fuerit.’ So far Locke’s system seems to he purely 
sensationalist. But, as T. H. Green has elaborately 
demonstrated, Locke could not build up his system 
of knowledge merely out of these abstract ideas of 
sensation and reflexion in an otherwise empty and 
passive mind.® Yet it does not seem that this was 


1 James Gibson, Locke's Theory of Knowledge^ Cambridge, 
1917, p. 22Z. 

"St An Msmy concerning Buman Vnderstandmg^ London, 
1690, hk. I. ch. i. § 2. 

8 Gibson, p. 41. 4 Bseapt xr. i. 4, 8 jrb. it. t 6. 

® Treatise of Human Nature, ed. T. H, Green andT. H. Grose, 
London, 1878, General tntrod. i. 1-180. 


Locke’s intention. Besides ideas, he recognizes 
many original capacities and permanent activities 
of the mind. 

‘The first capacity of human intellect is, that the mind is 
fitted tp receive the impressions made on it.‘ 1 

‘ Notice ’ or attention is affirmed as a condition of 
sensation and reflexion, and in the formation of 
complex and general ideas such processes as 
‘compounding,’ comparison, and abstraction are 
required and affirmed. Locke’s assumption of the 
knowledge of two substances, of an intuitive know- 
ledge of the self, of demonstrable knowledge of 
God, and of the abstract principles of mathematics 
and morals implies much that he did not profess 
to derive from the senses. His importance in the 
history of sensationalism therefore comes out 
clearly in the use which his successors made of 
his new way of ideas.® 

16. Partial developments from Locke. — Two 
Irish bishops were among the first to attempt to 
reduce Locke’s doctrine of ideas to consistency, 
hut in opposite directions. 

(1) Peter Browne, bishop of Cork {tl735),® 
adopted Locke’s doctrine of the tabula rasa and 
the principle ‘Nihil est in intellectu,’ etc., hut 
saw that the original powers and intuitive know- 
ledge which Locke attributed to the mind were 
not consistent with these. He therefore reduced 
all psychical functions to sensation ; the impres- 

i sions made upon the senses were the only original 
elements of knowledge, and everything else was 
built up out of these. Supersensible knowledge 
we can obtain only by analogy, by transferring 
sensible relations to tne supersensible. Browne 
has been regarded as a link between Locke and 
both the British associationists ^ and the French 
sensationalists.® 

(2) George Berkeley {q.v.), bishop of Cloyne 
{1685-1753), set himself to reduce Locke’s system 
to self-consistency and at the same time to turn 
it into a polemic against materialism. He broke 
down the traditional epistemological dualism, and 
argued that, since ideas were the objects of know- 
ledge, there was no reason for supposing any such 
objective external substance as the Cartesians and 
Locke had assumed from scholasticism to be the 
cause of sensations. He would thus remove the 
occasion for making the mind dependent upon 
matter and for drawing materialistic inferences 
from Locke’s system as some were doing. There 
is nothing but mind and its ideas. 

Human knowledge consists of * either ideas actually imprinted 
on the senses; or else ideas perceived by attending to the 
passions and operations of the mind ; or lastly, ideas formed 
oy help of memory and imagination, either compounding, 
dividing, or barely representing those originally perceived in 
the aforesaid wa^’s.' ® 

These correspond to Locke’s ideas of sensation and 
of reflexion, simple and complex. But these ideas 
are themselves the objects of knowledge. We can 
have no knowledge or evidence of any substance 
behind them which causes them. 

‘Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind that 
a man need only open his eyes to see them. Such I take this 
important one to be, viz. that all the choir of heaven and 
furniture of the earth, in a word all those bodies which compose 
the mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence without 
a mind— that their being is to be perceived or knoum.* ? 

But, besides all that endless variety of ideas or 
objects of knowledge, there is likewise something 

1 JEsrnpy n. i. 24. 

2 A. Seth [Pringle-Pattison], Scottish Philosophy^, Edinburgh, 
1890, pp. 15-32. 

s The Procedu/re, Extent, and Limits of the Bunum Under- 
standing, London, 1728. 

4 Windelband, pp. 440, 464. 

8 R. Falckenberg, Mist, of Modem Philosophy, Eng. tr., 
London, 1895, p. 246 ; Erdmann, Hist, of Philosophy, ii. 137 ff. 

® Principles of Human Knowledge, § 1, in A. Campbell Fraser, 
Selections from Berkeley^ Oxford, 1910, p. 82 ff. ; Works, ed. 
Fraser, new ed., Oxford, 1901, i. 267. 
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which knows or ;^erceives them ^ — Le. the mind or 
spirit— and there is no other substance. Berkeley’s 
whole world therefore consists of perceiving minds 
and^ their ideas. It was he who Drought out ex- 
plicitly the fact that sensationalism is essentially 
subjective, that mere sensations and their copies 
could give no knowledge of any reality beyond 
themselves. But he did not think it possible to 
interpret experience by means of sensations or 
ideas alone, for he assumed the spiritual substance 
or mind which perceives, and especially the divine 
spirit who causes our ideas and gives them objec- 
tive order and reality.^ Of these, however, we 
can have no ideas, but only notions; and here 
Berkeley introduces terms and principles that 
contradict and transcend the doctrine of abstract, 
passive ideas, 

17 . Spread of sensationalism. — At this point it 
will be simpler to abandon the chronological order 
and to trace separately the main lines of the de- 
velopment of sensationalist theory, in France and 
Britain. Very few traces of the theory are found 
elsewhere. 

Windelband mentions some followers of Spinoza, ‘both 
physicians and natural scientists, such as the influential 
Boerhaave of Leyden,’ in Holland, who developed tendencies 
to materialist sensationalism on the basis of the master’s 
parallelism of attributes. In Germany ‘as early as 1697, a 
physician named Pancratius Wolff taught in his Cogitationes 
Medico-legales that thoughts are mechanical activities of the 
human body, especially of the brain, and in the year 1713 
appeared the anonymous Correspondence concerning the Nature 
of the Sovl (Briefwechsel vom Wesen der Seele% in which, 
screened by pious refutations, the doctrines of Bacon, Descartes, 
and Hobbes are carried out to an anthropological materialism.*^ 
But the general trend of German philosophy has been remote 
from sensationalism. 

In Italy the traditions of humanism were strengthened by 
the introduction of Loche’s ideas through the teaching of 
Antonio Genovesi (1712-69) and the translations of Francesco 
Soave (1743-1816). * The translations of the writings of Bonnet, 
D’Alembert, Eousseau (?), Helvetius, Holbach, de Tracy, and 
above all, the philosophical works of Condillac gave a powerful 
impulse to the doctrine, and the philosophy of the senses became 
predominant in the universities and colleges of the Peninsula. ’4 
Condillac resided in Italy from 1758 to 1768, and his teaching 
was propagated in a modified form by his disciples Melehiorre 
Gioja (1767-1829) and Gian Domenico Romagnosi (1761-1836).5 

In America Locke’s philosophy, though not unknown, found 
no outstanding advocate. The important contributions of 
American thought to philosophy are deeply influenced by 
British empiricism, but they belong to its post-sensationalist 
stage. 

18 . French materialistic philosophy.— In France 
the theory assumed its crudest form and developed 
into naive materialism. Starting from Locke, it 
took the opposite turn to Berkeley’s idealism, 
eliminated the subject, and at last identified con- 
sciousness with the material object. 

( 1 ) Montesquieu (1689-1755) and Voltaire (C^.v.] 
1694--1778) brought with them from England in 
1729 the ideas of Locke and his circle, and applied 
them, the former mainly to politics, and the latter 
to general religious and moral doctrines. 

( 2 ) Condillac (1715-80) and Charles Bonnet 
(1720-93) developed the doctrine of ideas into 
sensationalism. Both taught that sensations are 
the whole content of the life of the mind. Both 
employed the illustration of the statue, which, 
through being endowed successively with one after 
another of the five senses, became a conscious 
being, and thus showed how all our ideas could 
be derived from outside through the senses. Both 
urged that Locke’s ideas needed to he supplemented 
by principles of association in order to construct 
them into a mind. Both held the mind to be 
inactive and devoid of ideas in itself, and until it 
is affected by sensations. But Bonnet’s analysis 
of the mental processes was more thorough, and 

1 Principles^ §§ 2, 7. 

2 Ih. § 26 f. ; cf. Selections'^ p. xxxiii. 

8 Windelband, p. 454 ; F. A. Lange, Gesch. des Materialismmf 
Leipzig, 1887, pp. 260-270. 

4 Vincenzo Botta, in F. Ueberweg, Hist, of Philosophj/t Eng. 
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his account of them is at once more adequate and 
less coherent. He recognizes original and ultimate 
elements of mind and body which are incompatible 
with his sensationalist theory of knowledge. He 
affirmed the self-conscious unity of the Ego, which 
distinguishes it from matter, and held that the 
soul, though it derives all its ideas from sensation, 
has for its essence the capacity of thinking {cogi> 
tahiliU) which responds on the occasion of sensation. 

‘On the other hand, he emphasizes more strongly than 
Condillac the dependence of psychical phenomena on physio- 
logical conditions, and endeavours to show definite brain vibra- 
tions as the basis not only of habit, memory, and the association 
of ideas, but also of the higher mental operations.* 1 

Neither of these writers, however, discovei'ed 
these doctrines to be inconsistent with their re- 
ligious beliefs. 

(3) A more sceptical turn was given them by 
the Encyclopasdists (g^.t?.) Diderot (1713-84) and 
D’Alembert (1717-83), who popularized Locke’s 
theories in France and modified them in a material- 
istic direction, Diderot at last reduced all psyclio- 
logy^ to physiology of the nerves. Helvetius (1715- 
71) inferred from Condillac’s theory (a) that self- 
love is the only motive of human action, and (6) 
that man is morally a creature of his environment. 
All men are the same in self-love and sensibility, 
and difierences between men are entirely due to 
the impressions made upon them through the 
senses. Hence the importance of such education 
and legislation as will make the desired impressions. 

(4) J. 0. de la Mettrie (1709-51) was the first to 
transform the sensationalist theory into an un- 
qualified dogmatic materialism. He identified 
mind with brain and reduced all psychical activi- 
ties into mechanical functions of the brain pro- 
ceeding inward from the senses.^ Similar ideas, 
reducing thought and volition to sensation, sensa- 
tion to motion, and all existence to matter, were 
propounded as a polemic against ah religion by 
Baron d’Holbach (1723-89).® Essentially the same 
views are found in the writings of A. L. C. Destutt 
de Tracy (1754-1826) and Pierre J. Gr. Cabanis 
(1757-1808), with the difierence that the latter 
regarded mental processes as chemical rather than 
mechanical processes. The universal prevalence 
of these views in the cultured circles of France in 
the 18th cent, cannot be better illustrated than by 
the following summary statement of Cabanis : 

‘Nous ne sommea pas sans doute r6duifcs encore ^ prouver 
que la sensibility physique est la source de toutes les id^es efc 
de toutes les habitudes qui constituent I’existence morale de 
Thomme : Locke, Bonnet, Condillac, Helvetius, ont porty cette 
verity jusqu’au dernier degry de la dymonstration. Pamd les 
personnes instruitea, et qui font quelque usage de leur raison, 
il n’en est niaintenant aucune qui puisse yiever le moindre 
doute h, cet ygard. D’un autre c6ty, les physiologist^ ont 
prouvy que tous les mouvemens yitaux sent le produit des 
impressions reques par les partis sensibles : et ces deux 
rysultats fondamentaux rapprochys dans un examen ryflychi, 
ne forment qu’une aeule et mSme vyrity.’ 4 

(5) Mention should also be made here of Maine 
de Biran (1766-1824), who started from the stand- 
point of Condillac, but developed a theory of im- 
mediate consciousness of the Ego as a more funda- 
mental element in knowledge than sensations, and 
was thus led from sensationalism to mysticism. 

19 . Positivism. — The French sensationalist- 
materialist tradition passed down through the 
‘ideologist’ F. J. V. Broussais (1772-1838) and the 
phrenologist F. J. Gall (1758-1828) to Auguste 
Comte (1798-1857), the founder of the positive 
philosophy.® Gall’s main thesis was the complete- 
dependence of all mental processes on brain condi- 
tions ; hence his attempt to localize psychical pro- 
cesses and characteristics in particular parts of the 

1 Falckenberg, p. 249. 

3 L*Homme machine, Leyden, 1748. 

8 Systhme de la nature, London, 1770. 

4 Rapports du physique et du moral de Vhomme^, Paris, 181® 
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brain. Yet he rejected mateiialism, and did not 
inquire into the nature of mind or body, but con- 
fined himself to phenomena. Nor was he a com- 
plete sensationalist. He held that connate ten- 
dencies, both intellectual and affective, belonged 
to the organic structure of man. Yet the basis of 
those tendencies was physical, and all ideas and 
feelings were causally dependent upon physical 
processes, thougii not identical with them.^ Comte 
followed Gall in making psychology a branch of 
biology, and to some extent he accepted phrenology 
as the science of mind. But he enunciated no clear 
view of the process or ciiterion of knowledge. He 
rejected the method of psychological observation 
of internal consciousness as being^ impossible. 
Beyond the biological study of physiological con- 
ditions of thinking, we can know the human mind 
only by observing other people.^ But he is em- 
phatic that all knowledge is in its nature pheno- 
menal and relative. The positive philosophy is 
the complete system of the sequences and co-exist- 
ences of phenomena. Knowledge therefore must 
be co-extensive with sense-experience, though it 
is not necessarily identical with sense- experience. 
But in his sociological doctrine Comte derives all 
mental characteristics from the physical environ- 
ment, which again presupposes the sensationalist 
theory. On the other hand, his polemic against em- 
piricism as a collection of isolated facts, his demand 
for method and unity in knowledge, for philosophy 
as distinct from science, and especially his concep- 
tion of humanity as a universal^ whole, stand^ in 
contradiction to the epistemological atomism im- 
plied in his phenomenalism.^ 

20. Final scepticism. — David Hume ([g-.v-jlTll-Td) 
took his stand on the central position of Locke, on 
the doctrine of ideas, and proceeded carefully to 
eliminate all a priori assumptions. The epistemo- 
logical dualism of Descartes and Locke is worked 
out to its logical issue in the scepticism of Hume. 
Berkley had shown the futility of assuming an 
extemaf substance of which nothing could be 
known. Hume applied the same logic to the 
spiritual substance or self (assumed by Berkeley) 
and to all its qualities, and he therefore reduced 
the human mind to ‘ perceptions '-—a term which 
corresponds to * ideas ' in Locke and Berkeley. Of 
these there are two kinds : 


‘Those perceptions, which enter with most force and violence, 
we may name vmpremims ; and under this name I comprehend 
all our sensations, passions and emotions, as they make their 
first appearance in the soul. By idem I mean the faint images 
of these in thinking and reasoning.’ ^ 

Both impressions and ideas may he either simple 
or complex, 

* All ideas are deriv’d from impressions, and are nothing but 
ooplas and representations of tbcm.’‘‘ 

Hume is careful to point out that by the term 
'impression* he does not mean to express the 
manner in which the lively perceptions are pro- 
duced.® The only ditoence between impressions 
and ideas consists in the greater force or liveliness 
of the former. 


‘That our senses offer not their impressions as images of 
something di»tinct^ or independent, and extemcU is evident ; 
because they convey to us nothing but a single perception, and 
never give us the Intimation of anything beyond.’ ® 

The mind knows nothing but the perceptions 
themselves. Yet Hume sometimes unguardedly 
assumes some cause of our impressions of ' sensa- 
tion/ hut insists that its nature is unknown. 

1 Cl. Lewes, JOTtst. qf Philosophy^, London, 18S7, ii. 
S04r-4$5. 
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Ocmte% freely translated and condensed (from the Conrs de 
philoSophU positive), by Harriet Martineau, 8 vole., London, 
1806; J. S. Mill, Axtguste Conde and Positivisms^, London, 
1907, 

8 A Treatise of JStuman Mature, ed. Gre^ and Grose, 1 811. 

4 }&, p. 8S7. 5 W. p. 812, note, ® Ib, p. 470. 


‘ Sensations arise in the soul originally, from un- 
known causes.* ^ Again, the mind itself is nothing 
but perceptions. 

‘When I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I 
always stumble on some perception or other, of heat or cold, 
light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can 
catch w.yself at any time without a perception, and never can 
observe anything but the perception.’ 2 

All general ideas, such as substance, self, and 
causation, are therefore nothing but the customary 
association of ideas. Hume thus modified the 
sensationalist theory in two important respects. 
{a) In the endeavour to render it consistent, to 
eliminate all a priori assumptions, he made its 
inherent scepticism explicit and complete. There 
can be no knowledge of any ultimate reality.® 
And {b) in the search for some principle of order 
and unity among ideas he enunciated the famous 
doctrine of the association of ideas. General ideas, 
such as substance and causation, cannot be derived 
from impression; they are due to an illusion of 
the imagination, which arises in turn from the 
customary connexion of ideas in the mind— -i.e., 
ideas that have often occurred together tend to 
recur in the same relation and order. 

‘The qualities from which this association arises, and by 
which the mind is after this manner convey’d from one idea to 
another, are three, viz. Resemblance, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Effect.* 4 

But here again sensationalism breaks down, for 
these principles cannot be derived from the atomic 
perceptions which alone were supposed to he the 
original data of consciousness. 

They are a kind of attraction whose * effects are everywhere 
conspicuous ; but as to its causes, they are mostly unknown, 
and must be resolved into original qualities of human xiature, 
which I pretend not to explain.’ 5 

The same argument applies to the philosophical 
relations which Hume attributes to intuition.® It 
has been suggested that his purpose was not so 
much to maintain the sensationalist theory as to 
alford ‘ a roductio ad iwpossibile of accepted philo- 
sophical principles* — i.e. of the Cartesian and 
Lockian system of ideas. At le^t, he did not 
regard it as a possible working philosophy of life. 
He takes it for granted and as practically necessary 
that, whatever influence his sceptical argument 
may have on his reader’s mind, * an hour hence he 
will be persuaded there is both an external and 
internal world.*’' 

21. The associationists.®— So far were Hume’s 
successors, however, from recognizing any contra- 
diction between his analytic and Ms synthetic prin- 
ciples that they developed and applied the doctrine 
01 the association of ideas in detail to demonstrate 
and perpetuate the sensationalist theory of the 
origin and nature of ideas. 

(1) David Hartley (1705-67) related the law of 
association to corresponding nerve processes. He 
substituted it for Locke’s ideas of reflexion as the 
constructive function of the mind. Though affirm- 
ing a correspondence between the * vibrations * of 
the nervous system and the sensations, ideas, and 
motions of the mind, he would not dogmatize on 
the relation between mind and body, nor reduce 
the one to the other. 

‘ It is sufficient for me that there is a certain connection of 
one kind or another between the sensations of the soul, and the 
motions excited in the medullary substance of the brain.’ 8 

Yet in making the external impression upon the 
sense-organs the primary cause of sensation, and 
therefore of all ideas, he gave his system a 
materialist bias.^® 

1 A Treatise of Human Nature, i. 817 ; of. Seth, p. 46. 

2 16. p. 634. 8 Ih. p. 606. 

4 Ih. p. 319. s Ib. p. 321. 

6 Ib. p. 373. T J6. p. 606 ; cf. Seth, pp. 66-70 

8 Of. art. A8socii.Ttoiff. 

8 Quoted by Lewes 3, ii. 860. 

10 Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his 
pectodions, 2 vols., London, 1749; cf. Lewes*, ii. 348 ff- 
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(2) Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) and Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1802) advocated Hartley’s theory of 
association, but pushed the general doctrine of 
ideas in a materialistic direction. Priestley identi- 
fied psychical with physical processes and sought 
to reduce psychology to nerve physiology.^ 

(3) Thomas Brown (1778-1820) identifies con- 
sciousness with ‘a variety of sensations and 
thoughts and passions, as momentary states of the 
mind, hut all of them existing individually, and 
successively to each other.’ ^ These atomic ele- 
ments are built up into knowledge by means of 
‘suggestion’ or association of ideas. Knowledge 
of both mind and matter is relative.® Yet, incon- 
sistently, Brown under the influence of Reid re- 
cognizes certain ‘instinctive’ or ‘intuitive prin- 
ciples’ from which he derives such conceptions as 
identity and uniformity. 

‘These principles of intuitive belief , . . are as it were an 
internal, never-ceasing voice from the Creator and Preserver of 
our being.’ 4 

Here the doctrine of ideas and Reid’s principles of 
‘common sense’ stand side by side without any 
such attempt as Kant had made to merge them 
into a living unity. 

(4) James Mill® (1773-1836) produced ‘the most 
systematic attempt that has been made to explain 
all mental phenomena by the association of ideas.’ ® 
He reveals no doubt or scruple, such as Hume and 
Brown had, that by sensations, ideas, and associa- 
tion he has given a complete account of conscious- 
ness, without leaving a remainder. He might 
be called the only complete sensationalist. Con- 
sciousness consists of sensations, ideas, and trains 
of ideas. 

Sensations are those feelings ‘ derived immediately from our 
bodies, whether by impression made on the surface of them, or 
unseen causes operating on them within ’ ; ideas are ‘ the feel- 
ings which, after the above mentioned feelings have ceased, are 
capable of existing as copies or representatives of them.' 7 


The entire content of consciousness, all principles 
of knowledge and morality, are built up of those 
two kinds of feelings, by means of the one prin- 
ciple, ‘the grand comprehensive law,’ of the 
association of ideas by contiguity. If anything 
resists such analysis, it is due to no defect in the 
principles, but to our ignorance — ‘the term in- 
stinct, in all cases, being a name for nothing but 
our own ignorance.’® 

(5) John Stuart Mill (1806-73) applied these 
principles of his father’s psychology to the problem 
of knowledge in a more thorough fashion in his 
System of Logic, ^ and to ethics in his Utilitarian- 
ism, ‘His w ork contains the most thorough-going 
exposition of empiricism as a theory of knowledge 
which has ever been written.’ ^ The two positive 
principles of his exposition are sensations and 
association, but he found it necessary to admit 
certain ‘ inexplicable * principles, which could not 
be derived from those two. All knowledge of the 
external world as a ‘permanent possibility of 
sensation ’ is derived from sensations, association, 
and expectation; and the last element is ‘both 
psychologically and logically a consequence of 
memo^,’ hut whence is memory? In explaining 
the mind’s knowledge of itself lie makes memory 
fundamental and original, and both it and the self 
which it constitutes (and therefore also the ex- 
pectation derived from it) are admitted to be 


1 In Hartley*8 Theory of the Human Mind on the Principles 
of the Association of Ideas ^ London, 1775, and other works. 

2 Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind Edin- 
burgh, 1858, lect. xj. p. 67. 

8 ih, lects. vi. and ix. pp. 34, 66 . 

4 Ib, p. 79. 

5 In Analysis of the Phemymena of the Human Mind, 2 vols,, 
London, 1829, new ed. with notes by J. S. Mill, do. 1869, 

«H. Hoffding, A Hist, of Modem Philosophy, Eng. tr., 
London, 1900, ii. 371. 

7 Analysis, new ed., i. 223. 8 jrj. i. 370 . 

9 London, 1843, 91876. W London, 1863, 121891. 

11 Hoffding, ii. 404. 


original principles that cannot be derived from 
sensations. 

* That there is something real in this tie, real as the sensations 
themselves, and no-t a mere product of the laws of thought 
without any fact corresponding to it, I hold to be indubitable. 
. . . But this original element, which has no community of 
nature with any of the things answering^ to our names, and to 
which we cannot give any name but its own peculiar one 
without implying some false or ungrounded theory, is the Ego, 
or Self.’ 1 

Thus, while the sensationalist or (as Mill calls it) 
the psychological theory is put forward as the only 
possible explanation of the phenomena of know- 
ledge, of both subject and object, it is admitted 
that it does not explain the most fundamental 
conditions of all knowledge, the self and its nnity, 
and the unity and reality which the self bestows 
upon objective experience. Mill had moved from 
the traditional atomism of his school to the affirma- 
tion of the original synthetic unity of self-con- 
sciousness as the basic fact in experience and 
knowledge. 

22 . Evolutionary psychology. — The theory of 
evolution led to new emphasis being laid on the 
organic unity of the mind. On the other hand, 
some empiricists thought that it gained time for 
sensationalism. Factors in experience which it 
was now admitted could not be analyzed into 
sensations and their copies in one^ individual 
consciousness might be so analyzed if sufficient 
time was allowed for their development, and the 
new theory provided indefinite time. 

(1) Herbert Spencer ([^.v.] 1820-1903), while 
adopting the main principles of sensationalism and 
associationism, under a somewhat changed tenni- 
nology, for the explanation of the phenomena of 
the mind, definitely affirms a new position as to its 
metaphysics. The mind as observable consists of 
feelings or sensations and their relations or ideas, 
‘each with their varying degrees of relativity, 
revivability and associability.’ ® He emphasized 
the organic unity and continuity of all mental 
phenomena, from the lowest to the highest, both 
m the individual and in the race. But he recognizes 
much in mind that cannot be derived from ex- 
perience. (a) Instincts, intuitions, general forms 
of knowledge, and principles of morality cannot be 
derived from the experience of the individual, hut 
they are the product of the long experience of the 
race. They are a priori for the individual, but a 
•posteriori for the race. 

B.g., ‘the belief in an external world is ttie outcome of reflex 
intellectual actions established . . . during that moulding of 
the organism to the environment which has been going on 
through countless millions of years. ’3 
(6) The criterion of truth, which he calls ‘the 
inconceivability of the opposite,’ is laid down 
as an abstract principle without any attempt to 
derive it from experience. Indeed, by its nature, 
it stands as a juc^e above all the deliverances of 
experience.'* {c) The mind itself, as the substance 
of which consciousness is a modification, is unknown 
and unknowable ; yet it has to be assumed as the 
reality of which feelings and ideas are hut symbols.® 

The last two factors Spencer does not profess to 
derive from experience. He rather exaggerates 
the distinction and separation that are now made 
between psychology and the metaphysical problems 
of epistemology and ontology. 

In respect of the first point ‘Spencer is open to his own 
objection to empiricism when he assumes that the race at any 
stage of its development could be subject to external influences 
in the alienee of any existing organisation to receive these 
influences and determine their results.’ 6 

Spencer and others of his school, while denying all 
knowledge of ultimate reality and affirming a dis- 

1 An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy^, 
London, 1867, p. 256 ; cf. chs. xi., xii. 

^The Prineijiles of Psychology^, 2 vols,, London, 1890, §i 
66-128, 475c, 480 fl. 

8 Ib. § 475;. 4 Xh, §§ 413-433, 

e Ib. §§ 58-63. 6 Hoffding, ii. 476. 
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tinction between mental and material phenomena, 
show a marked tendency, notwithstanding, to 
assimilate psychical phenomena to physical pro- 
cesses. Spencer calls the mimitive unit of con- 
sciousness a * nervous shock, ^ and at least supposes 
the possibility of regarding it as a molecular 
motion.^ 

(2) T. H. Huxley (1825-'95) reveals this tendency 
most clearly. He accepts in the main Hume's 
account of the mind,^ The ideas, however, are 
‘symbols in consciousness of the changes which 
take place automatically in the organs.* While 
agreeing with Spencer that we can know nothing 
of the substance of mind or body, he prefers the 
materialistic terminology, ‘ for it connects thought 
with the other phenomena of the universe.*® 

(3) Alexander Bain 1818-1903) carried 

forward the empiricist tradition of the Mills, but 
he consciously and deliberately repudiates the old 
theory that sensations alone, even with the aid of 
association and evolution, can account for know- 
ledge, whether of the individual or of the race. 
He for the first time drew a clear distinction 
between the psychological and the epistemological 
aspects of the problem. Since his time the psycho- 
logical study of consciousness has been pursued as 
a pure science without raising the questions of the 
ultimate origin and validity of ideas or of the 
ultimate nature of mind. These have been left to 
metaphysics. He thus defines the empirical theory 
of the origin of ideas : 

* All ideas may be accounted for by our ordinary intellectual 
powers, co-operatinff with the senses ; not confining ourselves, 
of course, to the individual lifetime. In fact, the empiricist, in 
adopting the nihil est in intelUctu etc., would take along with 
it, as an essential of the dictum, the amendment of Leibniz — 
nisi inUlUatus ipse. Nay, more ; he would also postulate as 
being equally oo-present, all the emotional and volitional 
workings of the mind; and, having done so, he would 
endeavour to dispense with every other pretended source of our 
ideas.^4 

What he contends for is that ideas are valid only 
when certified by sense-experience. 

‘The empiricist may not quarrel with intuitive or innate 
ideas; his quarrel is with innate certainties 5 . . . the apriorist 
and the empiricist part company, not so much on the fact of 
intuitive suggestions, as on their value as truths. Intuition, if 
it means anything, implies that its suggestions are true of 
tahemselves, are their own evidence, without the verification of 
experience, and may therefore be made to override experience ^ 

, , . the empiricist's test of Validity, and the only test that he 
can acknowledge ... is consistency, or, the absence of con- 
tradicttm^ throughout a mjiciently wide range qf conscious 
experieTice.* 7 

Sensationalism, as a theory either of the origin 
of ideas or of the content of the mind, is no longer 
maintained. And tlie empiricism that posits seiiac- 
experience as a criterion of truth <loos not rely 
on the senses alone, nor does it regard sensations 
and ideas as abstract and individual elements of 
thought. Present-day tiieories of consciousness in 
one essential respect all stand at the opposite pole 
from sansationausm, in that they regard conscious- 
ness, not m an aggregate of atomic feelings or 
ideas, but as an organic unity ; and this living 
inteUectus ipse with all its powers, conscious and 
subconscious, is the starting-point of all current 
theories of knowledge. 

23. Wider implications of sensationalism. — (1) 
In relation to religion the theory may involve the 
denial of all religious values, when it assumes a 
materialistic form, or it may lead to the denial of 
religious knowledge ‘ in the strict sense of know- 
ing,* which has been its more usual elFect.® (2) 
For its ethical significance see art. Hedonism. 

1 Fsycf^f>logy\ §| 270-S72, 476. 

2 T, H. Huxley, London, 1879, pt, ii. ch. ii f. 

8 J. Ward, Naturalimn and Agnostiemn!^^ London, 1903, L 
19, 179 ; for a trenchant criticism of the whole sensationalist 
philosophy in its later developments see vol. ii. pt. iii. 

4 Dissertations on Leading FhUosophicaC TopicSt London, 
19U.1, p. I3r> L 

^ 76. p. lU. « /&. p. 140. 7 /4u p. 142. 

8 See artt. MAfKiiUMHM, Aowsrioi^ 


(3) In social philosophy and politics the theory has 
been adapted to different and even opposite pur- 

oses. Naturally and logically it leads to in- 
^ ividualism (q.v.) and in an extreme form to 
i anarchism {q.v.). Hobbes, however, combined an 
anarchist view of society in its natural state with 
the doctrine of the social contract to holster up 
State absolutism. With Comte the paradoxical 
combination of sensationalism with an organic and 
absolutist conception of society was an accident of 
history, because he had inherited his mental phil- 
osop^ from Condillac and his social ideals from 
the Koman Catholic Church. More recent ten- 
dencies to combine naturalism (q.v.) with socialism 
{q.v.) or with absolutism {q.v.) are equally illogical. 
Condillac’s philosophy found its appropriate ex- 
pression in the French Bevolution. Locke’s doc- 
trines were the apologia of the English Revolu- 
tion. The Mills were the prophets of 19th cent, 
radicalism. 

‘The doctrines of individual freedom and human equality 
, . . (were] interpreted and formulated in terms of abstract 
individualism, by men who had been bred on the philosophy of 
pure sensationalism which dominated the eighteenth century. 
. . . Beducing experience to isolated impressions and ideas, 
this philosophy treats society as an aggregate of mutually ex- 
clusive units, each pursuing as sole end his own individual 
pleasure.' ‘ Through the influence of Hegel and of Comte, and 
partly through the reaction of biological conceptions upon 
philosophy and general thinking, the nineteenth century has 
seen the definitive abandonment of the individualistic or 
atomistic view ’ of the relation of the individual to society.! 

LrrmATURB. — Besides the histories of philosophy and other 
works named in the course of the article : R. Adamson, The 
Development of Modern Philosophy y 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1903 ; 
G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and the Greek Physiological 
Psychology before AristotUy London, 1917 ; H. Siebeck, Gesch. 
der Psymologicy 2 vols., Gotha, 1880-84 ; D. C. Macintosh, 
The Problem of Knowledgoy London, 1916 ; L. J. Walker, 
Theories of KnowledgOy do. 1910; T. M. Forsyth, English 
Philosophy y do. 1910; G. Villa, Contemporary Psychology y 
Eng. tr., do. 1908 ; J. S. Mackenzie, Elements of Constructive 
Plnlosophy, do. 1917 ; A. Bain, The Semes and the Intellect^y 
do. 1804, The Emotions and the Will^, do, 1880 ; Thomas Reid, 
Work8\ with Notes and Supplementary Dissertations by Sir 
William Hsunilton, Edinburgh, 1852 ; P. Janet and G. S6aiUes, 
Hist, de la philostmhie, Paris, 1887, Eng* tr., 2 vols., London, 

X902. T. Bees. 

SENSE. — ‘Sense* is the name for the recep- 
tivity of living organisms to external physical 
impressions, resulting in what are called sensa- 
tions. The organism of which it is composed is 
called the ‘sensorium,* and is located in the 
periphery of the body in the case of most of tJie 
senses, though there are internal organs of sense 
which represent similar functions and reactions. 
In all cases it represents the organism which reacts 
against external stimuli of some kind. The brain- 
centres are the points to which impressions or 
physiological actions are communicated before 
sense responds, and may he a constitutive part 
of sense in the exercise of function, though they 
are not the usually accepted part of sense phy- 
siologically understood. As a function of the 
organism, however, sense denotes a process of 
mental action distinguished from the acts of inner 
consciousness or the reflective function of the mind. 
With the organism which connects the inner with 
the outer world, it implies the actions by which 
knowledge of this outer world is obtained. 

Physiologically sense, or the sensorium, is 
divided into six separate organs: the organs of 
vision, of hearing, or touch, of taste, of smell, and 
of temperature. Until recently it was supposed 
that the senses were limited to five, but the 
thermal sense has been added to the other five as 
having a distinct neural organism of its own, and 
it has been suspected that even the feelings of 
pleasure and pain have their own separate 
sensorium. Six senses, however, have been fully 
established. Each of these has its own pcculiai 

X A. 3eth Pringle-Fattison, The Philosophical Padicals and 
other Essay Sy London, 1907, pp. 63 1, 42. 
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stimulus or cause for its action. Undulations of 
light affect^ vision ; undulations of the air and 
material objects aflfect hearing ; contact of objects 
affects touch, and the same affects taste ; and 
smell seems variously affected by corpuscular 
emanations and other modes of stimulation ; while 
the thermal sense is affected by the supposed 
undulations of ether that constitute heat. The 
structure of each sense is adapted to its specific 
stimulus and responds accordingly. Hence the 
various ways in which the external world appears 
to the same subject of consciousness. 

Sense is the source of our knowledge of an 
external world. It may not be the sole function 
involved in that knowledge, but it is the primary 
function in the occurrence of it, and we can only 
suppose either that all knowledge of the external 
world would be excluded without sense or that it 
would be different from what it is if any other 
source were substituted for sense. But, whatever 
the facts, as things are at present constituted, 
sense is the intermediate agency in affecting our 
knowledge of reality, though it is accompanied by 
other mental functions of an interpreting kind. 
Sense is thus the portal through which knowledge 
comes, even though it does not determine the 
whole of its nature. In the Lockian system sense 
was the only original source of knowledge ; in the 
Kantian system this source was supplemented by 
the active and constructive functions of the under- 
standing, which, though they added nothing to the 
matter of knowledge, determined the form which 
it would take. In both, sense-experiences repre- 
sented the limitation of all knowledge ; i.e., the 
material of all knowledge came through sense, but 
the processes for systematizing it were in the 
intellectual functions. 

Literature.— J. G. Mackendrick and W. Snodgrass, 
Physiology of the Senses^ London, 1898 ; Michael Foster, 2'ext- 
hook of Physiology^, 4 pts,, London, 1888-91, pt. i.®, 1893, pt. 
iL®, 1895, pt. hi. 7, 1897. JAMES H. HySLOP. 

SENSIBILITY. — Sensibility has two im- 
portant meanings. The first denotes the capacity 
for receiving sensory impressions, and the second 
denotes the emotional function of the mind. It is 
indicated in the division of mental functions into 
intellect, sensibility or emotion, and will. The 
former meaning of the term is exhausted in the 
definition, but the latter refers to one of the most 
important of the mental functions. 

Considered as the second division of mental 
functions, the sensibilities are of two general 
kinds : those which accompany or follow the 
exercise of function and? those which precede and 
influence action. The first type we may call re- 
flexive emotion or feeling, and may subdivide into 
pleasures and pains. The second type may be 
called impulsive emotion or passion, and may be 
subdivided into desires and r^ulsions. Pleasures, 
normally considered, are reflex concomitants of 
healthy function ; pains, of unhealthy function. 
This characterization, however, is only general, 
and describes those feelings which the normal 
person has to keep in mind when adjusting his life 
to its best tendencies. Desires are impulses or 
longings towards the possession or attainment of 
objects, and repulsions are antipathies towards 
them. They are the immediate motives to action 
or restraint. The main service of the reflexive 
emotions is their part as indices, in their normal 
action, of our adjustment to environment, and 
hence they serve as guides to the actions which are 
directly associated with welfare. The impulsive 
emotions serve as incentives to the realization or 
prevention of conseqfuences in this environment, 
and so are initiatives of volition, as pleasures and 
pains are the consequences of it. 


Literature.— J. M. Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, ii., 
* Peeling and Will,’ New York, 1891 ; G. F. Stout, Analytical 
Psychology, 2 vols., London, 1896-97, ch. xiL ; W. Hamilton, 
Lectures on Metaphysics^ 2 vols., Edinburg-h, 1860. 

James H. Hyslop. 

SENSUALISM.— See Ethics and Morality. 

SENTIMENT. — As used in everyday speech, 
this word (from sentire, ‘to feel’) refers to the 
emotional sources of our more complex ethical 
and social judgments. It covers a wide range 
of spiritual meanings which exercise a powerful 
influence in the individual and collective life of 
mankind ; for in a real sense it may he said that 
‘sentiment’ controls judgment in many questions 
of manners and morals, making us alive to the 
bane or blessing of life’s contacts and loyalties. 
The more precise definition of the word carries 
us into the field of the psychological and ethical 
sciences, especially in their sociological relations, 
where the description and explanation of the 
phenomena involved are more fully set forth. 
The main facts are as follows. 

{a) The psychological genesis of sentiment is 
involved in the mystery that surrounds the begin- 
nings of our more developed forms of feeling and 
emotion — e.g., love, hate, admiration, etc. On the 
one hand, it is to be differentiated from sensation 
and perception, but partakes of their nature, like 
other psychical reactions, for mental life develops 
in the unity of the Ego. Sensation, in its origin, 
is a form of feeling,* but, as it develops, is almost 
wholly confined to the activity of the physio- 
logical mechanism of sensibility. Perception, in 
its elementary manifestations at least, depends 
partly on the senses and partly on the understand- 
ing. Sentiment, however, in all its forms, involves 
an element of judgment, inchoate indeed in its 
simpler forms but nevertheless real, into which 
values, deeply tinged by the more complex 
emotions and even by passion, enter, these values 
centring about objects, either real or ideal, that 
appeal to us on the ground of their abstract truth, 
beauty, or goodness. Consequently our sentiments 
will always be found to possess a predominant tone 
of pleasure or pain. This is true, of course, of all 
psychical reactions called judgments. ^ But the 
pleasure-pain feature of sentiment differs from 
other phases of mental activity in this : ^ it is 
induced, in the self-development of the individual, 
by association with objects about which we have 
come to feel strongly, or about which we have 
formed judgments, or which have proved acceptable 
and agreeable to all persons of culture. This will 
become clearer as we proceed with our analysis. 
Meanwhile, it is obvious from this general state- 
ment that the nature of sentiment, from the purely 
descriptive point of view, is extremely complex, 
and its genesis obscure. 

(6) Following the clues afforded by sympathetic 
and careful insight, A. F . Shand ^ called attention 
to a fact which long eluded the notice of psycho- 
logists, namely, that our sentiments are really 
highly organized systems of emotions, arising in us 
in connexion with the various classes of objects 
that excite them ; that as systems, and not merely 
vague emotional reactions, they possess an exceed- 
ingly complex structural or psycho-physical dis- 
position, in which function and structure are 
continuous. On this point W. McDougall 
observes : 

‘ The structural basis of the sentiment is a system of nerve- 
paths by means of which the disposition of the idea of the 
object of the sentiment is functionally connected with several 
emotional dispositions. The idea, taken in the usual sense of 
the word as something that is stored in the mind, may therefore 
be said to be the essential nucleus of the sentiment, without 
which it cannot exist, and through the medium of which several 


1 See * Character and the Emotions/ Mind, new ser., v. 
203-226. 
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emotional dispositions are connected to form a functional 
disposition.'! 

In other words, the ohiect which occasions the 
sentiment is, subjectively, ox*§anically connected 
with our emotional life and with the processes of 
ideation. Continuing, McDougall says ; 

‘The oftener the object of the sentiment becomes the object 
of any one of the emotions comprised in the system of the 
sentiment, the more readily will it evoke that emotion again, 
because, in accordance with the law of habit, the connexions of 
the psychO'physical dispositions become more intimate the 
more frequently they are brought into operation.’ 2 

Illustrations abound in the ethical and religious 
life. Thus the sentiments aroused and appealed 
to in ritual, religion, and art are so strong because 
they depend in so large a measure upon truth, 
beauty, and goodness, and the repetitive forms of 
memory which, structurally, are only applications 
of the laws of habit. On that ground alone they 
are among the most powerful reinforcements of 
the moral life—* allies,’ as William James calls 
them, of the soul.® Of this truth the persistence 
of religious systems is sufficient proof, in the same 
way the collective principle in social law, with its 
strong imitative tendency, may also be viewed as 
the medium for the development of the sentiments 
and their inbred emotional dispositions, and at 
their least valuation serve the practical purpose of 
providing the emotions with a bridge between 
mechanical routine and the higher creative ideals 
or sentiments of the mind. 

(c) This very complexity of sentiment, however, 
precludes a naturalistic interpretation of a function 
which so obviously depends on our judgments of 
value. While somatic reactions, or systematically 
organized ‘dispositions,’ form the more or less 
fixed structural basis of sentiment, it would not be 
in accordance with the facts of common experience 
to say that they^ adequately explain its essential 
nature. As spiritual forms of feeling, the 
sentiments clearly contain certain highly aostract 
ideal elements, freed at times from immediate 
dependence on the bodily organism and its reflex 
actions. For not only have our sentiments, as 
already stated, a predominant tinge of pleasure 
and pain ; not only does this feeling-tone depend 
on emotional dispositions organized alxmt objects 
(or ideas), toward-s which we have learned to react 
in a habitual manner ; they also involve vision of 
a creative sort Thus the patriot may be said to 
love his country ; this love is a sentiment entering 
into all his thoughts; pain and pleasure, love, 
pride, ailiniration, etc., are evoked by the object, 
entering into the warm jisychoses which arise in 
him as he thmk.s of it* lJut, in a<hUtion to these 
reactions, he has a vision of still higher values. 
He thinks of his <rounfcry, not merely as the 
concrete collective medium of his own self- 
preservation, but, under the influence of sentiment, 
m right and true, nay, as perfect and good. This 
may sometimes be an exaggerated estimate, to 
be modified by more mature reflexion, but senti- 
men tally that is his deliberate ludgment— the 
vision inspired by a passion of love wdiich is 
creative of ideals. Sentiment, in this higher sense, 
is an ideal feeling closely akin to the artist’s feel- 
ing for beauty, to the feeling of moral approbation, 
and to other more or less abstract or mystical 
emotions of religion. 

Ko complete list of the sentiments can be made 
without reference to these fundamental creative 
ideals, or judgments of value, such as the intel- 
lectual sentiment, the a^sthetical sentiment, the 
ethico-religious sentiment, and their combinations. 
In mentioning them in this connexion it must be 
borne in mind that they are also active in the general 
conditions and adjustments that underlie the 

I Intwd* to Sofitai p. 1^0 1 16. 

^ Of. K. Hsrton. Awdmt AH and Bttml, ch, vH. 


normal development of mental life ; that tempera- 
ment, culture, and environment also qualify the 
expression of the sentiments as of other mental 
elements and products. The point is that there 
are also ideal elements in all our sentiments which 
do not necessarily involve the activity of seif- 
reference — iXn do not refer to specific organized 
objects, but arise in us through intuition or vision, 
direct or indirect, of ideals, and exercise a profound 
influence in their evolution. Of course, the partic- 
ular form of self-reference which sentiment proper 
reveals is found only when an emotion has 
acquired strength or value by reason of the object 
or idea with which it is associated ; but, in this 
total complex, ideals of truth, beauty, perfection, 
and goodness are ever creatively at work. 

{d) A final word may be said on the relation of 
sentiments to character. If character be the 
product of the total eftbrt of self-realization (g'.-y.), 
it is undoubtedly true that the sentiments, 
organized into a harmony or system under ideals, 
constitute a large part of what is properly called 
character. The sentiments alone do not, of course, 
constitute the whole of character ; that would be 
sentimentalism. Will, feeling, intellect — in a 
word, self-control — must enter in and often modify 
and direct sentiment, or at any rate supplement it 
with ideals. If, as W. Hartsen says truly, ‘ a man 
without feeling would certainly have no intellect 
as well,’ ^ it is equally true that a man without 
sentiment would have no character. Yet character 
is not wholly a matter of sentiment. That would 
be equivalent to reducing character to our organ- 
ized dispositions and emotions ; but character 
depends on conation and will, on the complete 
fashioning of the personality in the light of some 
ideal of conduct higher than routine, which has 
become strongly entrenched and has acquired a 
habitual predominance in the personal life, A 
sentiment, it is true, may become so strong as 
practically to control the will, but this would not 
result in a well-rounded personality ; it might 
conceivably lead to a narrow, selfish, or mean 
type— the tyrant or dictator, c.g. — which could 
hardly be called moral. For the higher results of 
character the sentiments must be brought into the 
service of a concrete ideal and organized under the 
control of the will. This ideal must also attain to 
such a predominance by sheer force of love that 
conflicting inhibitions or interfering unorganized 
desires will be overcome. Character thus grows 
in strength and beauty, and approximates to per- 
fection and goodness, A sentiment, therefore, 
may well be a controlling motive of behaviour, but 
character depends, ultimately, on the habit of 
self-control and loyalty. We cannot therefore be 
too careful in seiectmfj the sentiments, or the 
single sentiment, which is to attain the dignity of 
a fixed habit through the choice of the will. Tlie 
reinforcement of r^igion will be found necessary 
to the realization of tlio ideal self, because it is in 
God we live and move and have our being. If to 
this we add the sentiment of love, proclaimed the 
rule of conduct by Jesus, we have the aim and 
motive of all true character clearly indicated, in 
which sentiment and character become one. 

Litrratitrb. — G. T. Ladd, Psycholngp, Descriptim and 
Explanatory , New York and London, 1894, ch. xxii. ; W. 
McDougrall, Introd. to Social Psycholnffp^ Ijondon, 1911, chs. 
V., vL, and ix., p. 258 ff, ; J. E. Harrison, Afioimt AH and 
JRiitwa?, do. 1913, ch. viL ; A. F. Stand, ‘Character and the 
Emotions,' Mind^ new ser., v. (1896) 203 ; G. F. Stout, A 
Manual of PsycholonyS^ London, 1913, bk, iv. oh. ix, : A, E, 
Davies, 7'he Moral Life (Publicatiorm of the Pinjchol. Rev.^ L), 
Baltimore, 1909, ch. vi ; W, Wundt. Ethics^ En^. tr., London, 
1897-lSK}!, vol. ii. pt. i, ch. i. ; James Sully, Outlines oj 
Psychohny, New York, 1898, p, 384 if. ; C. Lloyd Morgan, 
Tfte Springs of Condwf, do. 1885, pt. iU. ch. li. 
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SEPARATIST SOCIETY. — See Commun- 
isTic Societies of America. 

SERAPHIM. — See Demons and Spirits 
(Hebrew). 

SERINGAPATAM (Skr. ^nrangapattana, 
‘ city of the holy pleasure>place ’). — Seringapatam 
is a city in Mysore District, Mysore ; lat. 12° 25' 
N. ; long. 76° 42' E. ; situated on an island in the 
river Kaveri. In the earliest times Gautama 
K§i is said to have had a hermitage here, and 
he worshipped the god Ranganatha, ‘ lord of 
pleasure,^ whose temple is the principal building 
in the fort. The earliest temple is said to have 
been erected by Tirumalaiya, under the Ganga 
dynasty, a.d. 894. About a.d. 117 the whole 


site was granted by one of the Chola kings to 
Ramanujacharya, the celebrated Vaisnava apostle, 
and in 1454 the Ranganatha temple was enlarged, 
the materials of 101 Jain temples being used for 
the purpose. The place is remarkable for the two 
famous sieges in 1792 and 1799, the British forces 
being under the command of Lord Cornwallis and 
General Harris ; in the latter attack the Sultan 
Tipu was^ slain. His remains and those of his 
father Haidar 'All rest in a mausoleum {gumhaz) 
in the garden known as the Lai Bagh, where 
prayers are still offered. 

Literaturk. — B. L. Rice, Mysore^ rev. ed., London, 1897, ii. 
294 ff.; F. Buchanan, A. Journey from Madras through the 
Countries of Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, do. 1807, i. 60 ff. ; 
M. Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India, Madras, 
1869, ii. 241 ff., 368 ff.; G. B. Malleson, Seringapatam; Past 
and Present, do. 1876 ; IGJ xxii. 179 f. W. CROOKE. 


SERPENT- 

Introductory (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 399. I 

Indian (W. Crooke), p. 411. | 

SERPENT - WORSHIP (Introductory and 
primitive). — The cult of the serpent exists in 
many forms, whether of a single serpent or of a 
species, of a serpent embodying a spirit or god, of 
a real or imaginary serpent represented in an 
image, of a serpent as associated with a divinity 
(a chief god or one of many), or of a purely mythi- 
cal reptile. All these may be traced back to the 
cult of actual serpents, which, however, easily 
become a fitting vehicle for a spirit or god. The 
origin of the cult is to be sought in the effect 
which all animals more or less had upon the mind 
of early man— a feeling that they were stronger, 
wiser, subtler than he ; in a word, uncanny. This 
was especially true of the serpent because of its 
swift yet graceful and mysterious gliding motion 
without feet or wings, unlike that of any other 
animal,^ its power of disappearing suddenly, the 
brilliance and power of fascination of its eye, its 
beauty and strength, the sudden fatal conse- 
quences of its bite or of its enveloping folds, the 
)ractice of casting its skin, which suggested its 
ongevity or even immortality. All these con- 
tributed to arouse feelings of wonder, respect, 
fear, to prodtice worship, and also to make the 
serpent a fit subject of innumerable myths. In 
the various forms of the cult there is often found 
a sense of the animal’s beneficence, probably be- 
cause myth easily attributed to it wisdom, secret 
knowledge, magical power, healing properties, 
and inspiration. As an animal dwelling in holes 
in the earth, its chthonic character was suggested 
— it was the cause of fertility (also because it was 
thought to give or withhold water), and became 
the embodiment of a fertility daimon or earth- 
spirit ; hence also a guardian of hidden treasure or 
metals.® In so far as the serpent is a revealer of 
the arts of civilization, this is probably because. 
Where it was worshipped, it was often grafted on 
to a mythic culture-hero or eponymous founder. 
Totemism sometimes lent its aid as a factor in 
developing respect for serpents, if not actual cult. 
Ancestor-worship also assisted, in so far as certain 
snakes haunting houses or graves were associated 
with the dead. Myth connected the serpent with 
the waters, either because some species lived in or 
near them or in marshy ground, or because the 
sinuous course and appearance of a serpent re- 
sembled those of a river, or with the lightning, 
because of its swift, darting motion and fatal 
effects. Some serpents are harmful, others are 

1 Cf. Pr 8019. 

2 Perhaps also because the lightning (= serpent) was supposed 
to produce gold. 


WORSHIP. 

Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (E. Welsfobd), 
p. 419. 

harmless ; and perhaps this is one main reason 
why both in cult and in myth some are objects of 
fear and their evil trait’s and appearance^ are 
exaggerated or associated with demoniac beings, 
while others are beneficent and helpful.^ 

Man’s fancy and man’s dreams about such an 
animal as the serpent must also be taken into 
account in considering the origins of the cult. 

This is illustrated by an account from Papua, where a native 
recently dreamt that a large snake living on a volcano accused 
him of killing snakes and alligators and offered, if he promised 
never to do so agai n, to gi ve him a herb to cure all diseases. The 
native went about announcing this, but some natives still dis- 
believed and shot an alligator, which remonstrated with them. 
Snakes and alligators now go unharmed.^ 

Here the common fancy of the solidarity of 
! animals leading them to avenge the death of a 
single animal and the consequent respect paid to 
them are seen. This and other fancies are em- 
bodied in a dream, and might easily be^ the origin 
[ of a cult, as they actually are of a prohibition. 

Classical writers had various theories as to the 
origin of the cult, from that of Diodorus that the 
' snake was worshipped because he figured in 
banners or was figured on banners because he was 
a god, to the shrewder remarks of Philo Byblius 
quoted by Eusebius (see § i (0). 

Practically every aspect of serpent - worship, 
myth, and legend, and of human attitude to the 
serpent, is shared by other reptiles — e.g., the 
crocodile, to some extent the lizard, and here and 
there large eels.® 

While some form of awe or reverence^ for the 
serpent is wide-spread, the actual worship varies 
in intensity in different regions. Fergusson sup- 
posed the cult to have originated among the 
Turanian peoples of the lower Euphrates and to 
have spread thence to every part of the old world 
where a Turanian people settled, while no Semitic 
or Aryan people adopted it as a form of faith, its 
presence among these being ‘like the tares of a 
previous crop springing up among the stems of 
a badly-cultivated field of wheat.’ ^ Fergusson’s 

1 See, however, C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo, London, 1912, ii. 68 ff. 

2G. Murray, ARWxw [1912J 628. 

3 See KRE i. 430h, 509, 514*1, ii. 352, iii. 563, vii. 239*, viii. 
357b, ix. 279, 841*, 346*, 511*, 62S« ; J. F. McLennan, Studies in 
Ancient History, 2nd ser., London, 1896, ],ip. 272, 274, 409; 
Hose-McDougall, loc. eit. ; R. B. Dixoti, Oceanic Mythology 
{^Mythology of all Races, vol. ix.), Boston, 1916, pp. 66, 120 ; 
E. Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the Mew 
Zealanders^ London, 1856, pp. 67, 73; W. W. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, do. 1900, p. 282 ff. ; H. Callaway, The Religious System 
of the Amazuln, do. 1884, p. 217; IL Ling Roth, JAI xxii. 
[18931 27 ; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, 
London, 1876, p. 77. 

4 J, Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 3. 
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theory is hardly borne out even by the facts 
known to him, still less by newer knowledge now 
available. More recently Elliot Smith suggests a 
theory of migration by which, along with megalith- 
building, terrace culture, and many other tilings, 
serpent-worship originated in Egypt about 800 
B.C., was spread thence by the Phoenicians to 
India, the Far East, and the Pacific islands, and 
eventually reached America.^ Investigation along 
the line of this new theory may have fruitful 
results. 

I. Worship of the serpent. — The distinction 
should be noted between the worship of the animal 
itself and its worship as the embodiment of a god 
or spirit. Sometimes also a god appears as a 
serpent, or the animal is the symbol or attendant 
of a god who is probably the anthropomorphic 
form of an earlier serpent, such as is often the 
guardian of a sacred place or temple. 

(a) Aust7nUan. — In Australia the serpent is 
often a totem and occurs in myth, but is not 
worshipped, except perhaps by the Warramunga 
tribe or N. Central Australia. 

The Wollanqua is a huge mythical totem-snake, father of all 
snakes, and lives in a water-hole, whence it may emerge to 
destroy men. The men of this totem do not call it by its real 
name, lest they should lose their power over it, and tliey per- 
form ceremonies like those used by others for increasing their 
totems. By these rites the Wollunqua is pleased and will not 
come forth to destroy. A large keel-shaped mound, resembling 
it, is made. The men walk round it, stroke it, and then hack 
it to pieces. At a visit paid to the water-hole the men, with 
bowed heads, solemnly begged the Wollunqua to do them no 
harm. Here something approaching worship, with prayer and 
ritual, 18 indicated.2 

Some New South Wales tribes believe in the existence of two 
snakes, 40 miles long, found on the way to the other world or 
in it. They are killed and eaten by the dead, but are immedi- 
ately reproduced. The blacks fear them. S' 

But among the Australians generally and other 
low races— Veddas, Andamanese, and Fuegians — 
to judge by the reports of the best observers, there 
does not appear to be any cult of the serpent. ** 
Bushman paintings show huge snakes and other 
animals, sometimes with Iiumps, on which baboons, 
men, and mythical creatures are painted, but we 
do not hear of a cult.® 

[b) Falmotithic, — How far serpent - worship 
existed in pre-historie times is uncertain. Serpents 
are found among the animals figured by artists of 
the Palaiolithic period. Two figured on bdtam 
de commnndemeiit may poasibly be eels.® But in 
other instances even tlie species is recognizable. 
One of these occurs on an armlet, perhaps as a 
charm ; ^ another is surrounded by an ornamental 
border.® 

It is hardly likely that these animals were represented, as in 
S. Eeinach’s theory of Palieolifchio art, in order to attract them, 
but the representations might iuive been for some such magicaJI 
rite as that of the Arunta. The serpent with the ornamental 
border might suggest that the reptile was the object of a cult. 
N, Pinsetb,® while <iisbelieving that PakeoUthic man had a 


religion, found religious sentiments in anthropoid apes, which, 
he held, worship serpents and bury them with a supply of 
insects in their graves as a provision for a future life ! In 
Mesolithic times the serpent had become a symbol, as on the 
painted pebbles of Mas d’Azil. 

(c) African . — All over Africa the serpent is wor- 
shipped either in itself or as the embodiment of a 
god. 

The cult of the snake at Whydah, Dahomey, may be taken as 
typical of W. Africa. The heavenly serpent Danh-sio or Danh- 
gbi, the rainbow, confers wealth on men, and is represented by 
a coiled or horned snake of clay in a calabash. It is also repre- 
sented by the python. The monster python, grandfather of 
all snakes, dwelt in a temple or ‘snake-house,’ containing 
many snakes, and to it kings and people made pilgrimages 
with many costly gifts. The python-god is immortal, almighty, 
omniscient; valuable sacrifices and prayers are offered to it and 
oracles are received from it ; and, with the exception of the 
priests, only the king can see it, and he but once. It is invoked 
for good weather, fertility of the crops, and increase of cattle. 
The whole species was reverenced, and a man who killed such a 
snake was put to death. The god had a thousand snake-wives 
or priestesses, and all girls of about twelve whom the older 
priestesses could capture at the time of millet* sprouting were 
kept in seclusion and taught the sacred rites, and figures of 
serpents were traced on their bodies. The serpent was said to 
have marked them. Later they were put into a hut, where the 
serpent was supposed to visit and marry them. Girls and 
women attackea by hysteria were supposed to have been 
touched by the serpent and thus inspired or possessed. The 
people had also smaller serpents, not so powerful as Danh-sio, 
but adored by them.J- 

A similar cult exists among the Brass River people, where the 
tribal- and war-god Ogediga was a python, and pythons were so 
sacred as to be allowed to commit all kinds of depredations, 
while by an article of the treaty of 1856 white men were 
forbidden to kill them. The python is the tribal- and war-god 
and has a numerous priesthood, and is supposed to contain one 
of the many spirits.^ The local god Djwij*ahnu among the 
Tshi appears as a serpent attended by other snakes, and 
human sacrifices were formerly offered to him. If he did not 
appear, special sacrifices were made to propitiate him.3 The 
cult also exists among the MpongweSj Bakali, Ashanti, and 
Niger tribes. In Fernando Po the chief god is represented 
by a cobra, which can inflict disease or death, give riches, etc. 
A skin of one is hung up annually in the market-place, and 
children are made to touch it, perhaps to put them under its 
care.^ 

Among the Baganda the god Selwanga was represented by a 
python with priests and mediums. It was kept in a temple, 
red with milk by a woman, and then a medium, possessed by 
the god, gave oracles Interpreted by a priest. Sacrifices were 
made to Tt, anti sterile women obtained children through its 
power. The wife of the chief god Mukasa was a pythoness, 
sister of Selwanga. The Bageshu had a similar cult of a serpent 
Mwanga in a temple on a hill, visited by childless women.® 
Many other Adrioan tribes have a serpent cult.® In Madagascar 
serpents are looked upon with smierstitious fear and are 
supposed to be emissaries of the god liamahalavy.7 

The Voodoo serpent-cult in Haiti and elsewhere reproduces 
these W. African cults, one of the names of Dafih-sio being 
Vodunhwe. The will of the god is communhxited through a 
priest and priestess, and the cult takes place at night when the 
serpent is shown in a cage ; offerings are made to it ; the 
worshippers implore its aid ; and the priestess, standing in the 
cage, becomes inspired and gives oracles. Dances and an orgy 
follow, and sometimes a child is sacrificed — ‘ the goat without 
horns.’® The Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana reverence a good 
divinity in the snake Papagado, which must not be hurt in any 
way, and the snake generally occupies a prominent position 
in their thoughts.® 

{d) PolyncBian. — In New Zealand and other 
Polynesian islands the snake is seldom met with, 


1 0. Elliot Smith, Th& Migratims of Early Culture^ Man- 
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^ Spencer-Gtllen®, pp. 2^ ff,, 496 

® E. Palmer, JAl xiii. [18841 E9X. 
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sonian Institution for m$, Washington. 1898, pp. 388, 400. 

7 Of, below, § 4 (a). 

8 E. Piette, E Anthropologic, vi. [18953 408, xv. [1904] 149, 
174. 

0 La pskologia delt ttotno preiMoHoo, Palermo, 1895, quoted 
in L* Anthropologic, vfii. [1897] m. 
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but in Tonga the water-snake is the embodiment 
of a god and is reverenced.^ 

(e) Melanesian . — There are traces of snake- 
worship in Melanesia. 

Among the Koita of British New Guinea harmful mythical 
beings called tabu are seen as snakes, corresponding to the 
beings called paipai which cause sickness among the Roro- 
speaking tribes. Snakes are also used by sorcerers.2 In Fiji 
the supreme god Ndengei had a serpent as his shrine, and was 
thought to exist as a vast serpent in a cave, fed by an attend- 
ant. Hogs and human victims were formerly offered to him, 
and he gave oracles through a priest and sent rain. Eatu-mai- 
Mbulu also lived as a serpent in a cave, where food was offered 
to him yearly.8 A nitu, or spirit, in the form of a m 3 d}hic 
snake Bunosi, to some extent a creator though bom of a human 
mother, is holy and is worshipped with sacrifice in Lavelai in the 
Solomon Islands.^ 

In San Cristoval figona (spirits) have serpent incarnations, 
and one of them, Agunua, is supreme and creator. Other 
snake figona are female. lirstfruits are offered to a snake 
called Kagauraha, a representative of Agunua, while there are 
other rites and prayers for relief from sickness, from bad 
seasons, for growth, etc. Kagauraha and her brood live in a 
special house, from which women are excluded. A pig or 
human sacrifice is offered, and the serpent gives oracles. In 
other places certain jfigona incarnate in serpents are wor- 
ahip][)ed, but are said to be local representations of Agunua, 
who is ‘ all of them.’ 6 

(/■) Dayak.— Among the Dayaks the serpent embodies an 
antu, or spirit, and is occasionally worshipped. When a spirit 
enters into a snake, the animal becomes a deity and spirit- 
helper of an individual, but there is no tribal cult. 6 The Ken- 
yaha of Borneo regard Bali Sungei as embodied in a serpent in a 
river, causing it to swirl and capsize boats. Hence he is feared.7 

(g) Amte.— -Among the Ainus the cult is directed to a mythi- 
cal snake-king, father of all snakes. Snakes cause the evils of 
child-birth, and their spirits may possess one who has slain 
them. Madness is caused by a snake entering the body, and 
women bitten by snakes become subject to hysteria, and some- 
times act as witch-doctors.8 

{h) American Indian . — The American Indians 
believe in a huge serpent, sometimes worshipped,® 
but among the northern tribes mainly the subject 
of myths. 

He IS horned or feathered,!® the horn being the thunder-bolt, 
and he is generally malevolent, though not always so. Some- 
times he is a personification of the lightning, more often of the 
waters, ruling them and their powers, and in Chippewa myth 
he is connected with the flood. More beneflcent beings are in 
conflict with him, and sometimes slay him — ^the Great Hare 
(Algonquins),!! the Thunderer who hates all noxious beings 
(Iroquois), 12 Manibozho (Ohippewas).!® Sometimes he is placated 
to avoid his maligfnanoy, as with the Musquakies, with whom 
the great Rain-Serpent is the cause of drought and ancestor of 
all snakes, and to whose fish-totem clan he is propitious.!* But 
in the drier regions he is the Rain-Se^ent who sends the 
needed rain to fertilize the maize, and he is one of the gods. 

With the Zuni dramatic ritual symbolizes the coming of 
Kdloowisi, the Plumed Serpent, of whom an image is carried in 
procession. Water and grain are made to drop from it, and 
the water, symbolizing rain, is drunk by candidates for initia- 
tion ; the grain is planted separately from the rest of the seed.-i® 
Among the Hopi the serpent is called Paluliikon, and the fer- 
tilizing of the maize by him is dramatically represented.!® 
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Corresponding to the Rain-Serpent is the snake Sisiutl of the 
Kwakiuti (N.W. Pacific coast) — a serpent with a horned head 
at each end of its body, and a human horned head in the 
middle. To touch, see, or eat it is certain death, but it brings 
power to those who enjoy supernatural help. It is frequent^ 
i represented in carving and painting.! 

Most of the tribes pay some form of cult and 
give offerings to the rattle-snake, the species 
almost exclusively honoured and universally repre- 
sented in early and later art.® Where it is not 
actually worshipped, it is respected and not killed. 

The Delawares, Lenin Lenap6, and others call it ‘Grand- 
father,’ and among the Algonquians it was the king of snakes, 
who gave prosperous breezes and was the symbol of life in 
their picture- writing.8 

The most curious aspect of snake-worship is 
that of the Hopi and kindred tribes. Perhaps 
originally a form of totem-ancestor-worsHp, the 
cult is now a dramatic prayer for rain and growth, 
but the worship is paid to mythic ancestors, the 
snake-youth and snake-maid, Tcuamana, who are 
personated in the rite. 

Rattle-snakes, the elder brothers of the snake-clan, are col- 
lected and ceremonially washed after prayer. Symbols repre- 
senting clouds, rain, and lightning, and corn and other seeds 
are set out in the kiva, where a secret ceremonial is performed, 
with hundreds of snakes. In the public ceremony the priests 
of the snake fraternity carry the snakes in their mouths, and 
these are sprinkled with sacred meal as a prayer-offering. The 
snakes are then sent off to the cardinal points, in order that 
they may carry the prayers for rain to the powers below. The 
members of the clan claim immunity from snake-bite, because 
the snake is their totem. This snake-dance has no connexion 
with the cult of the Plumed Serpent already referred to.* The 
Natchez also venerated the rattle-snake as a form of the Great 
Spirit and placed its image in the temple of the sun.® 

Among the animal mounds of Wisconsin one represents a 
serpent, 1000 ft. in length. It is conspicuously situated, and, 
like all the other mounds, was fitted for the performance of 
ceremonies before a large multitude.® 

(i) Mexican.— In Mexico, before and after the 
Aztec immigration, the snake was an important 
religious symbol. 

Living rattle-snakes were kept in the temples and fed with 
the flesh of human sacrificial victims.? Several of the higher 
gods were partially of serpent origin or had been associated 
with older serpent-gods. Huitzilopochtli, an anthropomorphic 
humming-bird deity, was born of Ooatlicue, whose name signi- 
fies * serpent,’ and snakes were associated with his image and 
ritual.8 In times of danger his image was covered with a snake- 
skin, and the priest carried a wooden snake as his symbol on 
his festival. The walls of his temple had snakes carved in 
relief, and its circuit was called coatepantU, ‘the circuit of 
snakes.’® Perhaps the snake-aspect of this god was derived 
from the serpent-cult of the Otomis, whose highest god, Mix- 
coatl, was a serpent-divinity.!® In one of his aspecii Quetzal- 
coatl seems to be identical with the Plumed Serpent of the 
Hopi, and a snake-god of Yucatan, Cuculcan, may have been 
merged into him. His name means ‘feathered serpent’; his 
image had a snake beside it ; and the entrance to his tem|de 
represented the gory jaws of a huge serpent. When he left 
Mexico for the fabled land of Hapallan, he journeyed in a boat 
of serpent skins.!! At the least of the god Tlaloc little hills of 
paper and wooden snakes were placed on his altar, and his 
image held a golden serpent.!® The goddess Cihuacohuatl,^ or 
* serpent woman,’ was said to have borne twins at the beginnii:^ 
of the fourth world-age, from whom the earth was peopled. 
Hence twins were callra * snakes.’ She was also called Tonant- 
zin, * our mother,’ and was represented with a great male 
serpent beside her.!® 
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(j) Mayan.-^The Mayan god Votan was probably in one 
aspect) a variety of the Plumed Serpent, and his image repre- 
sented him as a bird above and a serpent below. This culture- 
god was said to have built ‘the city of the serpents* and to 
have written a book proving that he was one of the Chants, or 
serpents.1 In Mayan MSS and carvings the rattle-snake alone 
is represented as a s^unbol and is called the ‘ serpent-king.* 3 

(k) Gmtral American. — Among the peoples of 
Central America living snakes were worshipped. 

Human victims are said to have been offered to a living 
serpent-god by the Zacatecas.® Near Uxmal is a spring where, 
according to Indian belief, an old woman sits and exchanges 
water for little children, whom she gives to a serpent to eat. 
She is perhaps the anthropomorphic form of a serpent-god to 
whom children were offered.*^ All over this region, in Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, the remains of temples show colossal 
feathered serpents, sometimes with a human head in the jaws, 
as at Uxmal, sculptured on the walls and cornices, and some- 
times running the whole length of the building. Quetzalcoatl 
or Ouculcan is also depicted holding feathered serpents or with 
these coiled round his body. Such serpents are also seen 
painted on rocks in Nicaragua.® 

(Q Perwuwtn.— In Peru the pre-Inca race venerated serpents 
and painted them on temples and houses, and offered human 
hearts and blood to them. They were also represented on the 
temples of the Inca kingdom, where reverence for snakes was 
wide-spread, and the spotted wood-snake was kept In the 
temple of Pachacamac.® The god of riches, Urcaguai, was 
regarded as a snake, in which form he was said to have 
appeared, and his snake-image in the form of a horned and 
hairy rattle-snake was revered m a building called the * snake- 

house.* 7 

(m) American Indian . — The native Indians of 
S. America have always shown certain reverence 
for serpents. 

Among the Oaribs, who believed that the spirits of the dead 
transmigrated into snakes, images of snakes existed. Eakumon, 
one of the men drawn from the thigh of the first man and god 
IjOguo, became a snake with a human head and twined himself 
round trees, the fruit of which he ate and gave to others. 
Afterwards he became a star. Star and snake are connected in 
Oarib myth — the star shows by its position the time of the year’s 
fruitfulness, the snake symbolizes the renewing of vegetation 
through the fertilizing rain.® The serpent is also a common 
symbol in the ruins of the old temples of the more civilized 
tribes — c.p., the Muyscas, among whom the priests in proces- 
sions wore masks of snakes and crocociilos.® The Ohibchas 
believed in a large snake which issued from a lake, and they 
made offerings of gold and emeralds to it. A snake-cult was also 
observed by neighbouring tribes, and the Oanari believed them- 
selves descended from a snake dwelling in a lake, to whom 
offerings of gold were made.io The great boa was worshipped 
by tribes in Brazil, and one tribe living near the borders of 
Peru kept one in a pyramidal temple, fed it with human flesh, 
and prayed to it. B Of the snake called the manima a 10th cent, 
traveller in Brazil says that the natives to whom it showed itself 
r^arded themselves as blessed and believed that they would 
live long.i3 The tribes of the Issa-Japura district believe that 
the anaconda is evil and the embodiment of the water-spirit, the 
yaca-marm^ mother of tlie streams, who bars their passage. 
Hence they go in fear of the reptile, which occupies in 
Amazonian folk-belief the place of the sea-serpent elsewhere.!® 
Many tnvths and tales about serpents exist among the various 
tribes. 

(to) Chimm . — In China serpents, like other 
animals, occasionjdly have temples dedicated to 
them, this cult being apparently connected with 
the helief in inetamorpliosis j but on the whole 
they are feared. 
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Their forms are frequently the embodiments of evil spectres, 
which cause misfortune, illness, and death, or are instruments 
of punishment. Snakes cause illness by sending their souls into 
the bodies of men, and sick people are alleged to vomit vipers. 
The serpent is also a common wer-animal;! in early times 
snakes with human or partly human form— a human face, a 
wolfs body, birds' wings, and moving like a snake— were known. 
Transformation of men into snakes and of snakes into men is 
a very old belief. In many stories, however, in spite of the 
generally evil aspect of the serpent, apparitions of snakes have 
proved to be propitious.^ The dragon as the giver of rain is 
worshipped in time of drought, and also in spring and autumn 
by certain mandarins by command of the emperor. He has a 
temple in Peking, and is regarded as a great benefactor and the 
venerated symbol of good. In the ritual, when rain is prayed 
for, a large image called the * Dragon King * is carried in proces- 
sion, and incense is offered to it. Boats in the shape of a 
dragon also play an important part in the Dragon Boat 
festival and in the procession of the Five Eulers. The symbol 
of the dragon is a common religious and artistic motif i the five- 
clawed dragon was the emblem of the imperial power, the 
protecting deity of the emperor, whose body was called the 
dragon’s body, his throne the dragon’s throne, etc. The true 
dragon is never all visible at once, but only his head or tail, the 
rest of his body being enshrouded in clouds.® 

(o) Japanese . — The Japanese frequently worship 
the serpent as a mysterious being, often the 
embodiment of a spirit or god. 

It has an important place in mythic history as progenitress 
of the Mikado’s ancestry. Myth hardly distinguishes between 
snake and anthropomorphic god, the forms being interchange- 
able. Some divinities still assume serpent form — e.p., the 
goddess Bentem, to whom certain snakes are sacred and are 
Her servants and confidants— and where certain snakes live 
famous temples have been built.4 
{p) Cretan. — There are traces of a former 
serpent-divinity in Crete. 

Images of a goddess, with snakes twined round the body and 
head-areas, have been found. Sometimes votaries holding 
snakes dance before her. She is probably an earth-goddess, 
lady of the wild creatures, and an anthropomorphic transforma- 
tion of an older serpent-divinity. It is umikely that the 
figures represent snake-charmers, as has been supposed.® On 
the Mycenaean cylinders of Cyprus the goddess of Paphos is 
associated with a pillar entwined by a serpent, and Pausanias 
describes an image of Artemis holding serpents.® 

{g) Egyptian. — ^Among worshipful animals the 
serpent predominated in Egypt, either because of 
its supposed good qualities or through fear of some 
species ; and the cult of the cobra and asp occurs 
in the earliest times. 

The figure of the serpent appears as a personal or house* 
protecting amulet all through Egyptian history. The cobra or 
uraem was a symbol of fire or the solar disk ; hence this serpent 
decked the forehead or crown of the solar god and of kings, his 
representatives, was carried by priests end priestesses of Ea, or 
itself occurred crowned on standards. It was identified with 
the flaming eye of the god; hence ‘eye* and ‘asp’ became 
synonymous, and two eyes or serpents were called ‘ daughters 
of the sun-god.' 7 The sun-god is also figured os a serpent or a 
double asp, and, like the solar orb, the urmm was sometimes 
represented with wings. Serpents guarded the groves and 
gates of Araenti, breathing fire against the wicked, as well as 
the pylons of the heaven of Osiris. A serpent was the embodi- 
ment of certain goddesses— Rannut, goddess of fertility 
and the harvest, perhaps because snakes found in corn-fields 
were regarded as local spirits in snake form and were fed ; Mert- 
seker, goddess of the necropolis at Thebes ; Buto and Nekheb, 
guardians of Upper and Lower E^ypt. It was associated with 
isia and Nephthys, because these goddesses were later identified 
with Uazet, the ttr^awis-goddess, who was gradually absorbed 
into all the goddesses. Hence all goddesses were adorned with 
or represented by the urcem^ or as a serpent a goddess is 
associated with a god.® Qeb, god of the earth, was master of 
snakes and had a serpent’s head.® Live serpents were k^t as 
guardians or sacred animals in shrines ana temples behind a 
sacred veil or in a small cell. These serpents were mummified 
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or, like those sacred to Amon, buried in the temple.i Oflferingfs 
of fruit, cakes of flour and honey, fliowers, and incense were 
made to serpent-divinities. CTroei figured as temple-guardians, 
often in the form of a cornice or frieze. In heaven was supposed 
to exist the serpent Sati or Bata, the serpent * of millions of 
years,’ into which the soul of the dead identified with Osiris 
could transform or identify itself.2 Divine beings have some- 
times a serpent’s head. The serpent was much represented in 
later times as its cult increased, sometimes in pairs, and then 
often with the heads of Sarapis and Isis. Stars were regarded 
as snakes or these were their symbols.^ Generally the serpent 
was regarded as an aya^by Baiyuav connected with life and 
healing. So even now ‘ it is believed that each quarter in Cairo 
has its peculiar guardian-genius or Agathodssmon, which has 
the form of a serpent.’ ^ In early times dwarf figures like Bes 
tear up and devour serpents — symbols of hostile powers ; and 
the heavenly gods are said in one myth to have left the earth 
because of the serpents who drove them away — ^primeval reptiles 
of the abyss or a serpent of the earth-god or a serpent created 
by Isis.6 There is also a confused reference here to a serpent of 
great size embodying darkness and evil, enemy of Ea and the 
gods and destroyer of souls. This is Apap, referred to from 
early times, and probably a reminiscence of the ^dihon.® Apap 
dwelt in the ocean over which travelled the divine boat of Ra, 
which he sought to upset, or in that part of Hades through 
which the god travels daily. Ea daily attacks and slays him, 
and the destruction is described with grim realism. 7 The dead 
fought Apap and other demoniac serpents with Ra’s aid, and 
protected b}'- amulets and formulaa of repulsion.^ In other 
forms of the* myth gods (often with serpents’ heads) attack and 
bind Apap under the earth or sea. Apap tended to be identified 
with Set, attacked by Horus. These myths may be connected 
with the Babylonian myth of Bel and Tiamat. Apap was also 
devourer of the souls of the wicked, and was head of all powers 
hostile to the sun. Serpents of demon aspect met the soul on 
its way to the other world, but against those the Booh of the 
Dead provided a way of escape. Horus, as protector against 
venomous snakes, was called ‘ stopper of snakes ’ and is repre- 
sented holding snakes in his hand. Hence amulets of the god 
in this aspect were worn as protectives.9 

(r) Babylonian . — In Babylonia there is little 
trace of worship of the serpent. 

Herodotus 10 speaks of a live serpent worshiimed there, but 
this may be a reminiscence of the conquest of Tiamat by Bel- 
Merodach.il JEa had the serpent as symbol and was called * god 
of the river of the ^reat snake ’ — i.e. the deep or the Euphrates. 
The names of the river in early inscriptions show the connexion 
of the serpent with Ea and also with Innina, his daughter, 
whose name is interchangeable with that of the snake, the 
anthropomorphic transformation of which she probably was.i2 
Serpents abounded in marshes at the mouth of the river. 
Serakh, god of corn, was a snake-god. Sala, consort of 
Rimmon, had a name meaning ‘goddess of reptiles.’ Certain 
goddesses associated with the under world are depicted with 
serpents in their hands.* 8 Among what appear to be emblems 
of gods on boundary-stones recording sales of land a snake is 
a prominent figure — ^possibly symbolizing Ea.i4 

On the whole the serpent tended to assnme or 
already generally had an evil aspect in Babylonia. 

This is seen especially in the myth of Tiamat, of Sumerian 
origin, and in ‘ the evil serpent ’ or * serpent of darkness,’ often 
identified with her, or ‘the great serpent with seven heads.’ 
Tiamat represented the primeval, anarchic waters, as a monster 
dragon or raging serpent, which Merodach conquered and slew 
or, m another version, subdued and bound.i8 Among her forces 
were ‘the dragon, the great serpent, the devouring reptiles.’ 
Traces of this myth are found in the OT as a survival or 
borrowing. The serpent is associated with the deep, is called 
by various names— Leviathan, Behemoth, Rahab, as well as 
dragon or serpent— and is represented as conquered by 
Jahweh,i8 or as bound by Him or set in the sea and again to be 
conquered.i7 This being is apparently identified with historic 
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nations (Babylon, Egypt, Assyria), and is sometimes duplicated,! 
and it has many heada Other references to ‘ the dragon that 
is in the sea * may imply Tiamat’s consort, Kingu.2 Monstrous 
forms of reptiles and serpents are mentioned by Berosus as 
existing in early times in Babylon. Horned serpents occur in 
Chaldsean monuments, and winged dragons on the lintel of a 
doorway of the palace of Sennacherib. The demoniac or evil 
aspect of the serpent is seen also in the myths of Labbu and of 
Etana, and in the serpent which steals the plant of life from 
Gilgame^, while demons were often given a serpent form.® 
The seal with an erect serpent between two seated figures on 
either side of a sacred tree still lacks interpretation, though 
some have supposed it to represent a Babylonian version of the 
Fall story.4 Serpents were believed to guard holy places and 
were set up on entrances of temples and palaces. 

{s) Canaanite and Hebrew. — In Canaan serpents 
of brass or terra-cotta and actual serpents’ heads 
have been found. These suggest a cult, and 
perhaps a pit in which was a serpent of brass may 
have been a serpent shrine.® 

Ashtart, like the Cretan goddess, is represented with serpents 
in her hands. These brass serpents recall the Hebrew brazen 
serpent, which has been variously explained as a pre-Israelite 
image of a serpent embodying the spirit of a well,® adopted by 
the Hebrews ; as an early Hebrew image connected with heal- 
ing worshipped down to the days of Hezekiah, who destroyed it ; 
as a totem of the family of David, 7 or the symbol of a serpent 
tribe ; or as originally a representation of Tiamat, later mis- 
understood and associated with healing. 8 Was it the image 
of an actual serpent or of a spirit (jinn) embodied in a serpent? 
Probably the latter, as the fiery serpents of the aetiological myth 
explaining its origin 9 suggest demoniac beings in serpent form, 
such as are still believed in by the Arabs. The cult of every 
form of creeping thing and abominable beast portrayed on the 
walls of the Temple may have been a recrudescence of an earlier 
Hebrew cult or a borrowing from exterior sources.!*! Serpents 
or dragons, as in Arab belief, were doubtless also connected 
with wells, giving or withholding the waters, and in Syria 
springs are named after serpents, or as in Palmyra a female 
serpent-demon dwells in a spring and can hinder its flow.!! 

The fiery flying serpents of Nu 218 and Dt 8!® are still known 
to Eastern superstition, and are mentioned by Herodotus!® 
as inhabiting the desert. A serpent of this kind is threatened 
against Philistia, and is mentioned as a creature of the land 
of trouble and anguish. !S 

The talking serpent of Gn 3 represents a primitive stage of 
thought, while the story supplies an setiological myth answering 
the questions. Why are serpents and men at enmity ?, and Why 
does the serpent crawl instead of walk? It is doubtful 
whether the serpent was intended in the original story to be 
evil. More likely he was a divine being, with superior know- 
ledge and a kindly desire to help man to knowledge denied 
him by other divinities. A later recension made his act have 
evil consequences, and therefore he himself had evil intentions. 
The story doubtless arose with a people to whom the serpent 
was sacred, and who were impressed with its wisdom. 

Frazer connects the story of the Fall with myths of the origin 
of death (the ‘ perverted message ’ group) and of the cast skin 
(the serpent casting its skin renews its youth and never dies, 
and hence was considered immortal). !4 He assumes that in the 
earlier form of the story there were two trees, one of life and 
one of death. God wished man to eat the former and so 
become immortal, but man, misled by the serpent, ate the fruit 
of the other tree and so forfeited immortality. The serpent 
ate of the tree of life and so lived for ever.!® 

The connexion of the serpent with the devil is nowhere 
hinted at in OT, but appears first in Wis 224, and was a Rabbinic 
conception,!® with profound influence on Christian and Gnostic 
thought. The idea of a chaotic force, personified— as a 
dragon (Tiamat)— hostile to creative divinities, was more or less 
combined with this. Hence such a conception as Rev 12, esp. 
V.9. Here is also the idea of a dragon hostile to a heavenly 
goddess and her son (Leto, ApoUo, Pytho ; Isis, Horus, Typhon 
or Set ; Marduk, Tiamat— here the goddess is lacking). These 
various ideas recur in Christian and Gnostic literature, and 
language is exhausted to express the evil character of the 
devil-serpent or dragon. Partly because of the mjdJh of the 
___ ■ 

2 These mythical references are still found in Rev 123 (possibly 
influenced also by the Greek myth of Pytho and Leto) 132 - 4. ii 
16!3 202. 
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dragon oast into the abyss, partly because of the existing 
conception of death as a devouring monster. Hades is often 
described or depicted as a dragon. 

(t) Fhosnieian and Arabian, — For the Phoeni- 
cians we have the evidence of Eusebius, quoting 
Philo of Byblus : 

Taautos (the Egyptian Thoth), and after him the Phoenicians 
and Egyptians, divinized dragons and serpents, because they 
of all reptiles have the strongest respiration and a certain 
fiery nature. Their swiftness and varietur of movements, in 
spite of possessing no feet, their longevity, their power of 
renewing their youth, all contributed to the respect in which 
they were held. The Phoenicians called the serpent Agatho- 
daimon, and it was adopted into the mysteries and temples. 
Sacrifices were offered to serpents, and they were regarded as 
great divinities and mediators,! This evidence is supported by 
the fact that Tyrian coins show the serpent in connexion with 
trees, pillars, and altars , 2 while Asklepios, the Greek serpent- 
god of healing, was identified with Eshmun, a Phoenician god 
with similar functions.3 

In Arab belief the yinn are embodied in snakes, especially 
those haunting houses and thickets, appearing and disappearing 
suddenly,* The prophet says in the book Mishkdta 
that such snakes are jfinn, some infidels, some believers. They 
must be asked to leave ; if they refuse, they are infidels and 
may be killed. 

{u) Greeh — In Greece serpents were regarded as 
guardians of graves, sanctuaries, and dwellings, 
and were kept there or represented in symbol. 

Snakes were sacred because heroes or the dead generally 
might appear as serpents ; certain gods had once been snakes 
or might become visible as such ; and snakes were associated 
with them in myth, ritual, and art. The snake as a chthonian 
animal — ‘a son of the earth^®— was associated with fertility, 
and had been early reverenced as house-spirit, olKovph^ o<jbt 5 , 
or earth daimon, or a-yoSos fiat/xwv, promoting fertility, and 
hence worshipped or at least fed.6 Eponymous founders re- 
garded as heroes were thought of as snakes or as having twy- 
natnre, like Oecrops,? Kyohreus of Salamis,^ and Erechtheus of ; 
Athens.® 

The presence of snakes in sanctuaries and in the 1 
rites of certain divinities suggests that these had i 
once been worshipped as snakes. I 

Snakes were kept in shrines sacred to Asklepios (whose name i 
maybe connected with a<r#ca\«^s’, acr>eoAa<^of«* snake qw and I 
were fed by virgin priestesses. They gave omens of health and j 
plenty.!! in these shrines the snake (asthe god) suggested a 
cure to the sufferer in dreams or gave fruitfulness to wromen, 
and the child was believed to he begotten by the god. 
Asklepios appears as a snake in myths and art as well as in the 
sorcery of Alexander of Abonoteichos,!® and in stories of the 
founding of temples. The snake is also his symbol, twined 
about his staff, or side by side with him. Asklepios had once 
been a divine snake, giving fertility and health before he be- 
came anthropomorphous. He was brought from his sanctuary 
at Epidauros to Sicyon In the form of a snake, and an embassy 
went firom Borne to Epidauros and brought bock a serpent 
which caused a plague to cease and received divine honours.!® 

In some of his aspects Zeus had snake form, as certain bas- 
reliefs show—Zeus Kteslos, the fertility-giver, Zeus Meillchios, 
and Zeus Sosipolis, who as a child was placed by Eileithyia 
before the army of Elis when the Arcadians inv^ed it, and 
vanished Into the ground as a snake. A sanctuary was after- 
wards built on the spot.!* Snakes fed by a naked virgin 
priestess lived in Apollons shrine at Epirus and were said to be 
descended from the Fyfrho, and to be play-things for the god. 
If they took the honey*CKakes with which they were fed, the 
year would be fruitful ; if not, the rever8e.!B JDemeter liad the 
snake Kyohreus as her attendant at Eleusi^ probably an old 
local snake-god, and os goddess of the Fhi^Iians in Arcadia she 
hi^ snakes twined in her hair, and her chariot was drawn by 
winged snakes. The Erinyes, as chthonic beings, are called 
and had ibe form of snakes, or snakes were coiled in 
tnelr hair.!® In so far m they originated from ghosts, their 
snake form is obvious. 
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Zeus as a serpent violated Persephone, who then gave birth 
to Dionysus (Sabazios),! a god with occasional snake form , 2 in 
whose rites women put snakes in their hair or round their 
bodies, or rent them asunder.® The god was doubtless em- 
bodied in the snakes, for *the symbol of the Dionysiac orgies is 
a consecrated serpent.** In Eoman myth the parallel was the 
violation of the Bona Dea by her father Faunus, and a con- 
secrated serpent was placed beside her image in her ritual.6 
Sabazios, the god of Asia Minor kindred to Dionysos (or some 
personal name of whom was read in Greek as ‘ Dionysos’), was 
represented as a snake along with Oybele- 

Some divine beings were represented as partly 
snake in form — besides those already mentioned, 
Typhon, Boreas, Hecate (also with serpents in her 
hair), and the giants.® 

Snakes kept in shrines were fed with honey or honey-cakes, as 
the ghosts were also propitiated with the same food.7 

(-y) Roman . — Among the liomans a serpent-cult 
is mainly connected with the animals as embodying 
the genius, and snakes were kept in large numbers 
in temples and houses.® The Greek cult of the 
serpent Asklepios probably influenced the Romans, 
as the embassy to Epidauros just mentioned 
suggests. A more native aspect or the cult is seen 
in the serpent-cave at Lanuviurn, whither virgins 
were taken yearly to prove their chastity. If the 
serpent accepted the offerings brought by them, 
their chastity was prbved and also a fertile season 
ensured, as at Epirus.® 

A survival of an older cult or totem-clan rite is probably 
to be seen in the yearly procession of men with coils of live 
serpents before the image, hung with serpents, of St. Domenico 
of Foligno at Oocullo, near the territory of the ancient Marsi 
snake-man. The people claim immunity from snake-bite as 
well as power over serpents, as did the Marsi.!® 

(w) Celtic.— Among the Celts details of a serpent- 
cult are lacking. 

A horned serpent is figured with twelve Roman gods on a 
Gallo-Roman altar, and the serpent frequently occurs along 
with images of Celtic gods who hold serpents in their hands or 
present a torque to two ram-headed serpents, !! These gods are 
probably all forma of an underworld god ; hence the chthonic 
character of the animal as his symbol or vehicle may be sug- 
gested. The ram-headed serpent accompanies a goddess of 
fertility on a monument at Epinal.l® What myth was told of 
such twy-natured serpents is unknovm, but the ram has been 
supposed to be connected with a cult of the dead or with the 

f 'od of the under world.!® Serpents were entwined round oaks 
n the Druidic grove described by Lucan. The serpent also 
occurs on a group of Scottish monuments regarded as of the 
Christian period, either alone or with the doubly bent rod.!* 
These symbols are probably derived from the pagan period, but 
their meaning Is unknown. 

W. Stukeley, in his works on Avebury and Stonehenge, 
advocated the theory that the megaliths there were connected 
with seipent-worship, but archasologists see no reason for 
dissociating these from similar remains known to be burial-sites. 
A similar meory has been connected with a so-called ‘ serpent- 
mound ’ near Oban. 

Dragons and serjients are mentioned frequently in Celtic 
myth and story in association with lochs or sacred trees, and 
in many saintly legends they are overcome by the saints. A 
white serpent is king of the snakes In Celtic lore.!® 

(x) Ojp/wYe.— Reference may here be made to the 
cnlt or symbolism of the snake amonp the groups 
of Gnostics collectively known as Ophites, 

With some of these the serpent was a symbol of evil This 
was the case with some groups described by Irenmus, with 
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whom the son of laldabaoth was Nous o<f>i6fxop^o^, from whom 
were derived spirit, soul, and mundane things, and the cause of 
all wickedness. Hence, as the enemy of mankind, he was not 
honoured by these groups of Ophites.! In the system of Justin, 
Naas, or the serpent, is the principle of evil, commits adultery 
with Eve, and afflicts the spirit of Elohim in man.2 The 
Severians also regarded the serpent as evil and the vine as the 
product of intercourse between it and earth — perhaps the 
reflexion of a pagan myth.® 

Others regarded the serpent as good, thus reverting un- 
consciously to the belief adumbrated in the Semitic Pall myth 
of the wise serpent, because his action produced good results in 
disobedience to the Demiurge, or he represented an intelligent 
principle — e.p., in the case of the sect which identified Sophia 
and the serpent.4 To the Peratsa the Son and the serpent were 
identical, and the Naassenes worshipped Naas as the moist 
principle which is good and in which all things subsist.® An 
actual cult of a serpent was probably limited to a few extremists 
—e.g.y some described by Epiphanius ; the others regarded the 
serpent merely as a symbol of higher powers. 

Epiphanius says of this group : ‘ They keep a living serpent 
in a chest, and at the time of the mysteries entice him out by 
placing bread before him. The door being opened, he comes 
forth and having ascended the table he twines himself round 
the bread. This they call a perfect sacrifice. They not only 
break and distribute this among the votaries, but whoever 
desires may kiss the serpent. This they call the Eucharist, and 
they conclude by singing a hymn through him to the Supreme 
Father.’ 6 

On Ophite gems the serpent is frequently represented in 
various aspects; e.g.y the Egyptian god Ohnubis, identified 
with lao Sabaoth, is depicted as a serpent vdth a human head. 

In the apocryphal Acts of Philip the apostle is said to have 
preached m Ophioryma (Hierapolis), * where they set up images 
of serpents and worshipped them,’ and his persecutors are 
‘ children of the serpent,’ or Echidna, who is identified with the 
devil. Finally Philip and John expel the serpent — ^a distorted 
reading of fact, for the serpent-cult must have continued in 
Hierapolis long after apostolic daya.7 This serpent-cult was 
probably connected with that of Cybele. On coins of Hierapolis 
snake-emblems appear, or Oybele presents a cup to a snake, 
and in the Acts serpents are called ‘sons of the goddess ’--i.e. 
her sacred animals or representatives. Wine was offered to a 
viper in the temple.® Possibly the Gnostic reverence for the 
serpent was influenced by the pagan cult of a goddess associated 
or identified with a snake. 

2. The serpent as embodiment of the dead. — 
Certain snakes haunt houses and burial-places, 
and partly for this reason they are thought to 
embody ghosts of the dead, returned to their old 
abodes or lingering round the grave. 

(ct) Lower races. — ^This is a common Bantu belief, and with 
the Zulus the amatongo are the dead in snake form, the reptiles 
having come out of their bodies. If a man sees a snake on his 
son’s grave, he says, * This is my son,’ and snakes in houses are 
identified with the dead by marks or scars once home by these. 
They cause a happy feeling to the living, who sacrifice to them 
and feed them with milk.® Among the Thonga woods where 
ancestral chiefs are buried are tabu, and the dead frequently 
appear as snakes. Sacrifice is made to them from time to time.!® 
Among the Eastern Bantu spirits sometimes take this form for 
mischief. Such a snake is killed, because this slays the ghost 
or prevents its further embodiment, but an apology is made to 
it.!! The Suk regard the appearance of a snake in a house as 
denoting that the ghost is hungry, and that, if it is not fed, all 
in the house will die. But such a snake may be killed outside 
the hut.!® The El Kiboron, a Masai tribe, think that the bones 
of married men become a snake and return to the hut, where 
they are fed with milk.!® Ghost-snakes are fed with honey and 
milk by the Akikuyu, and, if one is accidentally killed, the elders j 
are summoned, a sheep is killed, and all must partake of it, the 
culprit wearing part of the skin lest his wife and children die.!^ 
The Nandi kill snakes in houses, but, when one is found on a 
woman’s bed, it is the spirit of an ancestor and an omen that 
her next child will be safely born. It is fed with milk,!® Among 
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the Bahima the bodies of dead princes and princesses are 
thought to produce snakes, which are cared for in temples by 
the priests.! The Kafirs venerate the python, because it em- 
bodies the spirit of a dead chief ; to slay a python was punish- 
able by death.2 Medicine-men and the rich among the Masai 
become snakes when the body decays, reappear in their huts, 
and are fed with milk.® 

The belief occurs sporadically in N. America, the Moquis hold- 
ing that men of the Rattle-snake clan become rattle-snakes at 
death, and the Apaches that snakes are connected with the 
elders or dead men of the tribe.4 The snake is sometimes 
identified with the soul, as when seen coming out of a dead 
person’s mouth. Several S. American tribes also have this 
belief. Women who look upon the Jurupari mj'^steries of 
Brazilian tribes become serpents or crocodiles at death, in- 
stead of going to paradise.® 

Among the Tami of New Guinea spirits may be called up as 
snakes which give oracles through a seer, and among the 
Papuans of Geelvink Bay, who make images of the dead in which 
the spirit resides and communicates with the living, those of 
dead women are represented holding a serpent with both 
hands.® In Kiriwina (E. New Guinea) a chief may appear as a 
snake in a hut and is honoured but also asked to go, as his 
appearance is a bad omen.7 In central Melanesia the dead 
may appear as snakes— e.p., in a sacred place— and are held 
sacred, and in the Pelew Islands such snakes are never killed. 
According to New Britain belief, the dead are men by day and 
snakes by night.8 

In Indonesia soul-substance, as distinct from soul, may 
animate snakes which come out of holes from the under world.® 
The Dayaks believe that spirits (untu) appear as snakes, and, 
if they enter a house, it is to carry off the living. But they are 
fed, and anything found in their mouths is kept as a charm.!® 
With the Ibans of Borneo, who believe in a man’s ngarong, 
or secret spirit-helper, usually an ancestor, the ngarong may 
be a snake, and all of the same species are reverenced by the 
individual who is helped. n 

(&) JapaneSBy ChinesCy and Arabian. — ^Ancestral snakes are 
also believed in by the Chams and Assamese, !2 and in older 
Japan and China there are legends of snakes appearing from 
graves or in coffins, as if the belief also existed there.!® This is 
also an occasional Arab belief, for in Upper Egypt at Shaikh 
Haredi, the tomb of a saint of that name, m cases of sickness a 
virgin was sent to it and a serpent came forth, hung about her 
neck, and was carried to the sick man’s bedside. Another 
account says that several women visit the place once a year, 
and the serpent twines round the neck of the lovelies t.!4 In 
ancient Egypt it was the privilege of the dead to assume any 
form by means of ‘words of power,’ and among them were 
those of serpent or crocodile.!® 

(c) Greek and Roman. — ^Among the Greeks the snake was the 
symbol of the grave and of the spirit contained in it, especially 
spirits of worshipful heroes, often represented in art and 
tradition as snakes or accompanied by snakes, their doubles. 
The idea was doubtless derived from the fact that snakes 
haunted tombs. In legends snakes were seen close to the 
dead or crawling from their beds, or the dead turned into 
snakes (Cadmus and Harmonia).!® There was also a theory 
that the marrow of the dead became a snake.!7 A woman or 
goddess (Hygeia, daughter of Asklepios) feeding a snake with 
milk is a common Greek artistic motif, recalling the savage 
custom of thus feeding spirit-snakes and perhaps arising from 
a similar custom In Greece. Analogous to this among the 
Romans was the symbolizing of the genius or jwno — ^tbe 
guardian-spirit or other self — as a snake, and the keeping of 
tame snakes in large numbers in temples and houses.^ The 
snake is already figured on Etruscan monuments, and it was 
painted on the walls of Roman houses, sometimes approaching 
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an altar. Doubtless all this was connected with an older belief 
in the ghost embodied in a snake. .<5EIneas, seeing the snake 
coming out of his father’s tomb and tasting his offering, was 
lierplexed as to whether it was the genius looi or an attendant 
on his father.i In some cases life was supposed to be dependent 
on the safety of the house-snake; e.g., when the tame serpent 
of Tiberius was devoured by ants, he drew the augury from it 
that he must guard against attack from the multitude.2 

(d) Mussian . — In Eussia the presence of snakes in a cottage 
is a good omen. They are fed with milk, and to kill them is a 
sin. This is apparently a relic of the time when a belief in 
ancestral snakes exists among the Slavs, Lithuanians, and 
Wends.8 

3. Serpents in the mysteries. — The ritual use of 
a serpent in Asiatic and Greek mysteries is con- 
nected with the aspect of certain divinities as 
snakes. 

In the initiation to the rites of the Phrygian Sabazios, whose 
symbol and embodiment was a snake, a golden snake was let 
down into the bosom of the candidate and taken away again 
from the lower parts. Clement of Alexandria calls this Hhe 
serpent gliding over the breast’— this serpent crawling over the 
breasts of the initiated being the deiry.^ This rite was also 
adopted in the Dionysiac mysteries.s In these a snake was 
carried in a cista^ the snake being the god himself. The cista^ 
with the snake emerging from vine leaves, is represented on 
coins of the cities of Asia Minor of the Roman period, and 
Clement speaks of the cista in which was a snake, the symbol 
of Dionysos Bassareus, having previously spoken of the box in 
which the Kabeiroi exhibited the fjbaXXd? of Dionysos to the 
Tyrrhenians to worship.^f In the Arretophona, performed for 
the fertility of women and Helds, ‘sacred things which may not 
be named were carried about, made of cereal paste, i.e, images 
of snakes and of the forms of men,’ viz. SaWoCJ Snake and 
are here parallel as symbols of a deity, under both of 
which Dionysos v'as represented.^ In the Eleusinia, according 
to Clement of Alexandria, some object was taken by the initiate 
from a cista, put into a basket, and from the basket again put 
into the chest.s This object has been conjectured to be a 
^<xAA<S«, for a representation of the mystic basket shows a 
^oAAds among fruit, and Dieterich thinks that what was done 
with the snake — drawing it through the bosom— was also done 
with the 

The rite was one expressive of sexual and mystic union with 
the god, as Zous or Sabazios as a serpent had entered /cdprjr 
KdXrrov^ The god Was hailed as vrroic<i\w4e, according to an 
Orphic hymn. *Xn relation to the god both men and women 
wore as female.' In such a rite snake and <^aAAo'r were one and 
the same, and women imitated the divine action. Such rites 
may have given rise to the stories of sons born of human 
mothers by divinities in the form of a serpent.^^ 

The cista of the mysteries of Isis may also have contained a 

snake, w 

Besides the above, certain facts point to the connexion 
between «er|>ent and in Algomiuian myth, at crea- 

tion, the ^a.hX6s of Geechee Manito-an being in hia way, he 
wrung it off and threw it into the bush, where It l>ecame 
Wau-kau-thee, the Itain-Serj>ent.W Elsewhere in America the 
tfioXAdv ' was correlated or identical with the serpent.’ t® If 
the boundary-stones in Babylon were phallic, the presence 
of the serpent wreathed round them is significant. The figure 
of jMorgal as a monster on a Babylonian plaque shows the 
ejSoXA^s as a serpent, and * the serpent of conception * is Sj^keu 
of in certain texts. 1® In India the serpent — e,g., in the Saiva 
cult— is associated with se.xual jjowers, and in the temple of 
Vi^vefera at Benares the Hfiimn is sometimes represented with 
a mnri<ent cx)iled round 0. Schoebel, following certain 

Talmudists, Agrippa of Cologne, and others. Identifies the 
tree of knowledge, serpent, and in the narrative of 

(*n The connexion of snake and ^aXX6s is perhaps one 


reason, added to the snake being regarded as an earth-spirit 
why it is so commonly associated with fertility, as so often 
noted above. 1 

4. The serpent in magical rites. —It is not 
surprising that such a mysterious animal as the 
serpent should be used in magical rites, and in 
some languages the word for ‘serpent’ has de- 
rivatives or cognates referring to magic or inter- 
course with demons, while the serpent is often a 
symbol of culture-gods and gods of wisdom, and 
is connected with healing. 

(a) The common idea that the representation of 
a noxious being will drive off that being or other 
noxious creatures is perhaps one explanation of 
the brazen serpent story in l^u 21®®* 

In Egypt a serpent-head amulet guarded its wearer from 
anake-hite in this world and the next. The urceus on the 
crown was supposed to throw itself on the king’s enemies, and 
to have compelling power over the gods when the urmts crown 
was placed by Nut on the head of the deceased.2 In Athens 
snake-amulets are placed on the newly-born to protect them 
against snake-demons.® Perhaps the golden serpents which 
Clement of Alexandria condemns as a female decoration were 
really worn as amulets.-** Gregory of Tours tells of a bronze 
seipent found in a Paris sewer on the removal of which snakes 
infested the city.® Among savages, too, amulets resembling 
snakes, or a snake tatued on the body, protect against snake- 
bite.® In Romagna serpents, head downward and interlaced, 
are painted on walls to keep away the evil eye.7 

(b) The skin of the snake forms a part of the American 
Indian ‘medicine-bag,’ and medicine-men among the Nandi 
receive power from snakes carried in their bag.® A wand in 
the form of a snake was used by Egyptian magicians, and also 
in the death ritual to heal the wound made by the adze in 
opening the eyes and lips of the deceased. Buried with him, 
such a wand gave him power over the dead.9 The skin of a 
serpent is also mentionedfas a magico-medical remedy by Mar- 
cellus in the 4th cent., and it has still such properties in modern 
Tuscany.-*® 

(c) Eating a serpent’s flesh, or anointing with its 
fat, or ap^ying part of its body to the wound, 
was a remedy against snake-bite among Greeks, 
Komans, Arabs, dews, American Indians, Abi pones, 
Thonga, and other races, and is also found in folk- 
medicine in many lands still — an example of the 
principle that like cures like.^^ 

Hence fennel cured snake-bite because snakes ate it.12 Again, 
part of the war medicine of the American Indians was a frag- 
ment of a serpent, to give skill in war. Its blood was given to 
women in child-lied, because, the snake being immortal, the 
blood had vital infiuenccs.*® Here, too, the virtue of the 
‘serpent's egg' and of the so-called adder's stone may be 

noticed. *4 

(d) The serpent is associated wiili healing rites 
over a wide area, for no very obvious reason, but 
perhaps because of its supposed wisdom. 

This is seen in the case of the Greek Asklepios and other 
divinities and in the Semitic association of serpents with healing 
springs. In Madagascar a god of healing was patron of serpents, 
and his priest carried a serpent in the procession of the 
god.i® 

As the snake sloughed its skin, this became a folk-explanation 
of its connexion with Asklepios. The sloughing symbolized the 
healing art.*® 


* Verg. Mn, v, 84 ; cf, F. B, Jevons, Ptutarch*s 
QumtimSi London, 18 to, p. xlvilf.; MW U. 24b. 
s Suet. TiberiuSt ^2. 

» See art SmtrKNT-woxsair (Tentonio and Balto-Slavio). 

4 Arnobltts, adtf, Qmtes, v. 2X ; Olem. Alex. Protr, iL 16 ; 
Flrmicus Matennus, ds Err, prof. Mel. 11 ; cf. Justin Martyr, 
Ami. i. 27. 

» See art. MTST»am» (Greek, Phrygian, etc.), § x (c). 

« L. Anson, Mutnismata Grceca, London, Ifill, pt. L p. 936 ; 
Olem. Akx. Pretr. ii. 19 ; cf. Plutarch, Aleax 2. 

7 Schol. on Lucian, IHal. Mer. ii. 1 ; cf. J. E. Harrison, Pro- 
hgomena in the Study of Qreesk Meligim, iKindon, 1903, p. 122. 

‘8 Gruppe, p. 1423. ® Olem. Alex. Protr. iL 21. 

1 ® Dieterich, Mne MithrasUturgie, p. 125 f. 

11 Of. Dieterich, p. 123 L, de ffyrmm OrpkieU, Marburg, 1891, 
p. 38 ; Gruppe, pp. 866, 1423 ; Ramsay, L 94, 293 ; see also below, 

§ 

Ovid, Am&r. ii. 13; Juvenal, vL 537; see also art. 
Mystbruss (Egyptian). 

15 Of. bL Gerhard, Griec/i. MythoUgU, Berlin, 1854-66 ; ERE 
v,829. 

W Owen, p. 36. 

1® Brinton, p* 177, EapuaMm^ Philadelphia, 1894, p. 49 f. 

16 See 5 X (rj ; Perrot-uhipless* p. 363 f. ; ERE ii. 644, note R. 

17 Crook e, P/fS il, 1S4 ; M. Momsr- Williams, Brdhtnanism and 

London, 1891, p. 439; J. H. Eivett-Ckrnac, JASB 

ui. tlB79j 13. 

18 Le My the de lafmmm et du serpent^ Paris, 1870. 


(0) Omens are often drawn from the sight of 
serpents, and it is often considered unlucky to see 
one, as among the Kenyahs and Thonga and many 
other peoples.*^ 

I See art. PiiAiiMSM. 

* See art. Crown, vol. iv. p. 341 ; H. M. Tirard, The Book of the 
Dead, London, 1910, p. 28. 

s Gruppe, p, 902, * Olem. Alex. Peed. ii. 13. 

®Greg. of Tours, Sist.ecoUs. des Francs, French tr., Paris, 
1874, viii. 38. 

6 See ERE iii. 896b 1. 638 ; cf. Brinton, p. 183. 

7 Leland, p. 108. In Annam serpents are painted on the body 
to prevent snake-hite (ERE i. 638b). 

s^SoUis, p 61. 9 Tirard, p. 26. 

19 Leland, p. 283. 

II Pliny, HN xxix. 71 ; Gruppe, p. 1274 ; ERE viii. 26S» 
(Arabs); JE xL 203 (Jews): M. Dobrizhoffer, An Account of 
the Ahipones, Eng. tr., London, 1822, ii. 2901. ; Jnnod, it 817, 
419. 

12 Pliny, HE xix. 23. is Brinton, pp. 183, 140. 

14 Bee ERE Ui. 29TS 113b. For love-philtres made from 
serpents’ flesh see ERE i. 642a, 

*9 J. Sibree, The Great African Island, I^ndon, 1880, p. 268. 

1® J. G. Frazer, Pausaniafe Description of Greece, London, 
1898, iii. 66 ; see also art. Dxskasb and MmmeiNR. 

J7 Hose-jicDougaU, ii. 73. 79; Jnnod, U. 489 ; ERE L 626b, 
641®. 
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if) Power over snakes is sometimes ascribed to 
prcerers, or the snake is used by them as a ‘ send- 
ing’ — a creature sent forth to produce disease, 
to wound, or to kill.^ 

Serpents were thus sent as agents of his anger by the 
Malagasy deity already mentioned.^ In Calabar a tribe levied 
toll on all who passed. Refusal to pay resulted in a snake being 
sent after them, which tied their legs, and the people then came 
and robbed them. Medicine-leaves also protect houses in 
Calabar, and fetishes among the Baganda ; and, if any robber 
approaches, snakes rush out at him.3 Bushmen sorcerers are 
said to be able to whistle up snakes, which coil round their 
neck in the presence of spectators. 4 The Chiriguano believe 
that they would never die unless, inter alia, bitten by a snake 
—really a sorcerer in that form.5 

(y) Charms and magic formulae are often used as 
remedies for snake-bite or as protection against 
snakes.® 

(h) As certain snakes are susceptible to musical, 
rhythmical sounds or movements, these are used by 
snake-charmers to exhibit their power over them. 

This has occurred in Africa and in many Eastern lands from 
ancient down to modern times ; among the American Indians 
charming was used by magicians to prove their intercourse 
with unseen powers and the power given them by these so that 
they handled snakes with impunity.^ Possibly snake-charmers 
produce some cataleptic or hypnotic state in the animals.8 The 
supposed immunity of the charmer should be compared with 
that seen in the case of the Hopi, the devotees in the Dionysiac 
mysteries, the Psylli and Ophiogenes, and the kebeet among the 
Abipones.S 

5, Demoniac and mythical serpents and dragons. 
— ^Although the serpent is frequently worshipped, 
its harmful character and the repulsion whicn it 
arouses, its frequent large size and strength, and 
the mystery of its movements have often caused a 
sinister character to be given it, and made it an 
embodiment of demoniac powers. Because of the 
brightness of its eye and its power of fascination 
over animals the serpent was commonly supposed 
to have the evil eye. The larger species, possibly 
also the dim memory of extinct species or species 
no longer found in any region, affected man’s 
imagination, and both fear and fancy gave rise to 
a belief in mythical serpents or dragons of vast 
size and powers, and often the cause of various 
natural phenomena. They have frequently many 
heads ; they have wings and feet ; and they breathe 
fire and smoke. Demoniac and mythical serpents 
are often the object of belief where a cult of 
serpents exists, showing that very different emotions 
are aroused by serpents of various kinds. 

Some examples of demoniac and mythical serpents have 
already been referred to. The Sea Dayaks of Sarawak tell of a 
huge snake which came down from heaven and fed on the rice. 
A man slew it and ate its flesh ; the result was the deluge.io 
Aiiother myth tells how the python was once the most poisonous 
of snakes, and killed a man who took fish from its fish-pond. 
Thinking afterwards that he had come to life, it vomited its 
poison into the sea, where a snake, Ular Berang, swallowed 
some of the poison, and the sea-snakes took the rest. The Ular 
Berang is rarely seen, but is very dangerous.il Certain snakes, 
like other animals, possess badi-~-4.e. a bad spirit or mischief of 
a dangerous kind— while the hadi of some large trees is a more 
individual spirit which may appear as a snake. 12 Both in 
Burma and in Borneo dangerous snakes are held to be embodi- 
ments of evil spirits. IS Among the Negrito tribes of Borneo 
eclipses are caused by a python trying to swallow sun and 
moon or to embrace the latter. !■* According to the Ibans, the 
Flood was the result of men's wounding a huge python. Soon 


1 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 282; Junod, ii. 467 (Thonga); 
ERE i. 251“^ (Ainus) ; de Groot, Rel. System of China, v. 851 
(China) ; of. art. Lycanthropy, vol. viii. p. 218a'. 

2 Sibree, p. 268. 

3 From information supplied by the Rev. J. K. MacGregor ; 
Eoscoe, The Baganda, p. 15. 

4 T. Hahn, Tsuni-WGoam, London, 1881, p. 80. 

s G. E. Church, Aborigines ofS. America, London, 1913, p. 237. 

6 Tirard, p. 99 ; Seligmann, The Veddas, p. 197 f. 

7 Brinton, p. 131 : Muller, p. 277 (Brazil) ; ERE i. 792b. 

8 Cf. ERE i. 434 b. 2 Dobrizhoffer, ii. 67. 

10 1. H. N. Evans, JRAI xliii. [1913] 469 f, ; E. Dunn, 
Anthropos, i. 17, „ 

11 N, Annandale and H. 0. Robinson, FascieuU Malayenses, 

London, 1903-06, pt. i. p. 88. __ , ^ 

12 Ib. pp. 100, 104. IS ERE m. 268-, vn. 260b. 

14 W. W. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 

Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 203, 224. A dragon-like monster 
is supposed to swallow candidates for initiation in New Guinea 
(see ERE viii. 8268, reff.). 


after the rain caused a flood which drowned every one except a 
woman.i The American Indian myth of the great horned 
serpent 2 — the embodiment of lightning or of the waters, and 
slain by a god or hero — is perhaps a variant of the myth of 
chaos, represented by a monster, and overcome by a god. In 
Musquakie myth a huge snake with hard, white scales, deer’s 
horns, and spitting fire, rose from a lake, but was vanquished 
by the hero, Hot Hand.3 In the arid south-west region, where 
the cafions are quickly flooded, men are said to have lived 
underground at one time, but to have been driven to earth’s 
surface by a huge snake which caused a deluge.4 In other 
American Indian myths (Ojibwa, etc.) serpents who have slain 
the hero’s brother cause a deluge when the hero avenges them.s 
On the other hand, in British New Guinea, Raudalo, king of 
snakes, put an end to the deluge by pursuing the waters to 
their accustomed bed.8 A Toba Battak myth tells how a great 
serpent lay on the primeval ocean and engulfed the earth at its 
creation by turning it over. But the Heavenly Maid caused 
eight suns to dry up the waters and then pinned the serpent 
to a rock.7 The Thonga believe in the vast snake, Buwumati, 
dwelling in lakes invisibly and heard crying when rain falls. If 
any one should chance to see it, he dies.® The Mexican sun-god 
Tonatiuh cut in pieces the coloured wood-snake, as Manco 
Oapac in Peru and Bochica in Bogota slew the serpents of the 
waters.^ The Ayni believe that evil spirits are incarnated in 
serpents, as do also the Ibibios of S. Nigerla.^-O 

The monstrous demoniac serpents of Babylon and Egypt have 
already been described. But Egyptian myth knew also of a 
beneficent serpent, its body overlain with gold, and 30 cubits in 
length, living on an island, where it apparently was the guardian 
of the dead, just as serpents guarded the under world and are 
figured on tombs as guardians. A hmnan-headed urceus of 
large size is sculptured on an Ethiopian temple. 1^2 in Greece 
Tj^phon, son of Tartaros and Gaia, was demon of the whirlwind 
and possessed 100 serpent-heads. He attacked Zeus, who felled 
him with a thunderbolt and set iEtna upon him. His consort 
was Echidna, half-woman, half-serpent, whose progeny were 
the Sphinx, Chimsera, Hydra, and the Dragon of theHe8perides.l3 
Hydra, with nine heads, dwelt in the swamps of Lerna, laying 
waste all the land till Heracles slew it. Heracles also slew the 
dragon or snake of the Hesperides, which is represented as 
twined round a tree from below which issues a well ; therefore 
it is guardian of the waters.i4 Jason, Perseus, and Cadmus 
were also slayers of dragons in Greek myth. Python, a dragon 
born of Gaia, sought to kill Leto because he learned that her 
son would be fatal to him. Zeus interfered, but Leto’s son 
Apollo slew the Pytho at Delphi, where he buried the body and 
instituted the Pythian games. 

Behind this lies the myth of the cult of a prophetic snake at 
Delphi, embodiment of a goddess. The combat with Apollo 
has been explained as the seizing of the oracle by a tribe of 
Apollo- worshippers, who changed the shrine to his. The shrine 
in N. Greece where serpents, the god’s play-things, were fed by 
virgin-priestesses may also have been an ancient shrine of a 

snake-goddess.iB 

Ancient Persia, in its dualistic scheme, regarded some animals 
— e.g., the serpent — as of the evil creation, while certain others 
were created to destroy them. It also embodied the evil power 
in a mytoic dragon created by Angra Mainyu to destroy the 
faithful — the dragon Azi Dahaka, three-headed and immensely 
strong, sometimes also identified with Babylon (Bawri) or the 
Arabians.i6 He was conquered by Atar, son of Ahura Mazda, 
a personification of fire,i7 or, in another myth, by Thragtaona, 
who bound him on Mt. Demavend. At the end of time he will 
escape and destroy a third of mankind, cattle, and sheep, as weU 
as water, fire, and vegetation, but will be slain by Keresaspa.l8 


1 Hose-McDougall, ii. 144 ; cf. H. Ling Roth, Natives cf 
Sarawak, i. 301. 

2 See § I (A). 

3 Owen, p. 4 ; cf. ERE vi. 885a for a Huron mythical serpent, 

4 Alexander, N, American Mythology, pp. 161, 299 ff. ; cf. 


ERE iv. 547l>. 

5 76. pp. 274, 301 ; Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, 
i. 302. 

6 A. Ker, Papuan Fairy Tales, London, 1910, p. 30 ; cf. 
W. W. Gill, Jo%m\. of the Polynesian Soc., xxi, [1912] 61 (Cook 
Island version); G. Turner, Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, 
London, 1884, p. 288. 

7 J. Warneck, Religion der Batak, Leipzig, 1909, p. 28 ; cf. 
ERE vii. 796» for the dragon of the Laos. The Bunun of 
Formosa have also a myth connecting a huge serpent with a 
deluge (Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, i. 232). 

8 Junod, ii. 318. ^ Muller, p. 666. 

10 UAnthropologie, iv. [1893] 431 ; P. A. Talbot, Geog. Journal, 
xliv. [1914] 296. . 

u For a Hittite mythical serpent see ERE vi. 725b. 

12 vg. M. F. Petrie, Eayptian Tales, London, 1895, ii. 818 ; 
G. Maspero, Contes popvXaires de VEgypte anci&nne, Paris, 
1882, p. 133 f. 

13 Hyginus, Fab, ch. 151, 162. 

14 J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 431. 

15 Ib, pp. 428, 433, 436 ; L. R. Farnell, CGS iii. 9f., iv. 181 ; 
W. S. Fox, Greek and Roman Mythology {=^ Mythology of all 
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16 SBE iv.2 [1895] 258 f., xxiii. [1883] 60. 


17 Yaskt, xix 47 f. 

18 SBE V. [1S80J 119 ; Dinkar^, ix, 13. 6 ; cf. ix. 15. 1 ff. ; Bun- 
dahU, xxix. ; cL Rev 916 262 * 7f.; see also Yasna, ix. 11 ; 
Yasht, xix. 40 f. 
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In Firdausi’s Shdh Ndmah Azi Dahaka is an Arab king with 
a dragon-like face and two snakes on his shoulders, the product 
of the kisses of Iblis» These were fed with human flesh. The 
poem follows closely the Armenian Zoroastrian version of the 
myth, in which Hruden (Thra^taona) is the conqueror of _Azi.i 

Dragons exist frequently also in Hindu, Teutonic, Slavic, and 
Celtic myth and folk-tale, in Mandsean and Maniohsean myth- 
ology — in both cases derived from Babylonian or Persian belief 
■—and also in Gnosticism.2 

In the Pistis Sophia the disk of the sun is described asa ^reat 
dragon with his tail in his mouth — an Egyptian conception 
and dragons form the rudder of the ship of the moon. The 
outer darkness, where souls incapable of redemption are cast, 
is a great dragon encircling the earth, with its tail in its mouth, 
and containing twelve chambers of punishment. So in a Gnostic 
system described by Epiphanius* the archon of the lowest 
heaven is a dragon encircling the earth and swallowing souls 
which have not knowledge. Both in Gnostic and in Catholic 
prayers for deliverance of the soul on its upward way there is 
mentioned the opposing dragon or serpent. The dragon as 
Hades in Fistis Sophia la prohahly a reminiscence of the Egyp- 
tian Apap. In the Apoeacypse of Baruch there is a huge dragon 
in the third heaven and also in Hades. Its belly forms Hades, 
and the dragon devours the wicked.® 

The Gnostic idea of the dragon or serpent as an evil world- 
principle, identical with the devil, encircling the earth and 
holding it in his power,® may be referred to in the Hymn of the 
Pea/rlf ascribed to Bardesanes. The pearl is in the sea, hard 
by the serpent,^ The sea is the mythic chaotic deep, which, 
encircling the world, is sometimes compared in Babylonian 
mythology to a snake— ‘the river of the snake. ’8 This idea is 
also found in Egypt, where the myth of Apap bound in the deep 
is also figured as that of the ocean itself representing Apap 
bound, ^rdling the earth and keeping it together, yet ever 
trying to burst his hands and destroy it.8 A Ptolemaic writer, 
Horapollo, says that the Egyptians represented the universe as 
a serpent devouring its tail — a subject depicted also in Gnostic 
gems. 10 In Eabbinic belief Leviathan was coiled round the 
earth, and the sea appeared to Alexander, when carried into 
the air by griffins, as a snake encircling the earth.H So, too, the 
mftS-gardws-orfnr of the Edda, the serpent encircling the earth, 
is probably the ocean.i^ The Sla believe in cosmic serpents, one 
for each quarter and one for each earth and heaven.l2 The 
serpent was one of the symbols of the elements in Mithraism.i4 

6. Myths about serpents. — {a) Earthquakes , — 
The previous idea of the serpent coiled round the 
earth is perhaps connected with a series of myths 
in which earthquakes are caused by serpents or 
dragons which support the earth or swell under- 
ground, and whose movements shake the earth. “ 

In Polynesian myths the sea-serpent, bv standing erect, raised 
the from the earth— the two having previously cleaved 
t<^ether.i8 

(6) The serpent and the waters, — In many myths 
a dragon or huge serpent lays waste the land, until 
the king offers his daughter in marriage to the 
knight who will slay it. Or a maiden must he 
given to it at intervals ; at last it is the turn of 
the king’s daughter, and then the monster is slain 
by a hero or saint or divinity. In some of these 
tales the serpent lives in a lake and keeps back 
the water-supply. In others a water-spirit does 
this, or the spirit is embodied in a serpent. Such 
tales are found in ancient Babylon ana Greece, in 
all European countries, as well as among Negroes, 
Mongolians, Japanese, Ainus, Kabyles, Eskimo, 
and American Indians. They have a basis in fact 
—in the terror inspired bjr huge serpents, perhaps 
propitiated by human sacrifice. Instances of such 
sacrifices occur snoradi<;ally, and divine serpents 
fed with human nesh have already been referred 

1 Of- BBE L 800^, iv. 620^. 2 Of . § i (»). 

^ Cooper, p. 375. ^ Ado. Boer. 26. 40. 

® See, further, art. Mouth, vol. viii. p. SCO'*-. 

® Of. Acts of Th>mmr in Apoc, Gospels^ Acts^ and Revdationst 
Edinburgh, 1S73, p. 407 ; Ongen, c. Celeum^ vi, 25, 35. 

7 A. A, Bevan, ‘ The Hymn of the Soul,' in TSt vol. v. no. 8, 
Cambridge, lii®7. 

8 Sayce, p. 116. 

9 Max Muller, pp. X04, 106. Cooper, p. 385. 

EBi, col. im ; J, Gdmm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., 
London, 1882-88, ii, 7»4. 

12 Grimm, loo. dt. 

i^Steveneon, Tl RBEW, p. 69. 

14 ERE viii. 758^ ; see 356% 860^, for a Malay cosmic snake. 

1® 16. 1 . 491®, V. 128®, Vi. 14® ; ZE xviL [1886] 32 (Bogobos) ; 
J, E. Erakine, Joum. of a Cruise mnong the Islands of the 
W. Pacific, London, 1858, p. 47 (Fiji). 

18 Turner, Samoa, pp. 284, 288, 292. 

VI ERE vl 645® (Bab.), 865 (Japan); Ovid, Metam. iv. 662 f. 
(Perseus and Andromeda) ; the numerous variants are cited im 
MacOuUoch, CF, p. 881 ff. 


to. The association of huge serpents with water 
is in accordance with wide-spread belief. 

Bushman belief connected a monstrous horned snake with 
the waters, and in Hottentot myth fountains contain a snake, 
and they dry up if it is killed. i Arab belief associated the 
jinn in serpent form with medicinal waters, and in Neh 2 i 8 a 
‘dragon’s well' is mentioned, probably a sacred pool with 
serpent guardian-2 in the Greek myth of Cadmus the dragon 
guarded the well of Dirce, and the Styx was also believed to be 
guarded by dragons. In Annam the spirit of the waters appears 
as a serpent, which also takes human form.® Celtic myth knows 
of dragons and serpents in lochs, 4 just as in Guiana and Zuni 
tales a serpent lives in a pool sacred to him.® 

Other myths speak of a serpent-race, like the 
Indian Nagas, dwelling under water, and capable 
of assuming human form.® The dracs of French 
folk-lore and water-dAvelling snakes in Montenegrin 
belief are hostile to men, like those of Cambodian 
and Laotian belief.'^ 

(c) The serpent and creation. — Sometimes the 
serpent figures as the origin of the world (cf. the 
Tianiat myth) or as creator. 

In the Netherland Islands the serpent which pushed up heaven 
from earth was cut in pieces, which became the islands, and its 
blood the stars. In Bushman myth snakes were struck by 
Cagn and became men. A Saliva myth tells how the Caribs 
sprang from the flesh of serpents. Among the S. Massim a huge 
snake cut to pieces is said to have been changed into the reef8.8 

In the Solomon Islands Kahausibware, a spirit in snake form, 
made men and animals, but was chopped to pieces by a woman, 
when good things became bad and death entered. The Sioux 
myth of the first men tells how their feet grew in the ground 
like trees till a great snake set them free as men.® 

(cf) Origin. — The origin of snakes themselves is 
sometimes mythically related. 

They were made from fragments of the god Angoi, slain by 
another god (S.E. Borneo) ; from the breast of the child of a 
sky-niaiden and a mortal, cut in two (ffugao of the Philippines, 
Mandaya) ; or from a bark-cloth twisted and filled with thoraa 
(E. Africa).i0 

(e) Eainhows and eclipses. — The rainbow is re- 
garded as a great snake among the Semang (who 
think that the places where it touches earth are 
unhealthy to live in), the Shoshone, the Australian 
aborigines, the Dahomans, the ancient Persians, 
and many other races. Eclipses are often regarded 
as caused by the efforts of a serpent or dragon to 
swallow the sun or moon.^® 

{/) The serpent and immortality. — ^The serpent 
was believed to have no fear of old age,^* or to be 
immortal, because it casts its skin,^^ apparently 
renewing its life. According to many ‘origin of 
death* stories, man was meant to be immortal by 
the same process, but the serpent received the boon 
because tfxe messenger sent to man told the serpent 
this secret, or snakes heard the message and men 
did not, or because the creator was angry with 
them.^* Hence the cast skin of a serpent is a 
powerful * medicine. * Among the Lenguas of Para- 

1 stow, p. ISl : Hahn, pp. 63, 77. 

a W. R. Smith®, p. 168 ; cf. Jos. BJ v. iii. 2. 

8 E. S. Hartland, CP i. 121 f. ; cf. ERE vii. 796» (Laotians). 

4 MacOulloch, Religion of the Ancient Celts, p. 188. 

6 See § 7 (a), (6). 

6 W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales, London, 1878, p. 116 
(Slavic) ; P. Rascher, A A xxix. 284 (New Britain) ; Keysser, in 
Neuhauss, Deutsch N eurOuinea, iii. 202. 

7 Gervase of Tilbury, Otia Imperialia, in G. W. Leibnitz, 
Scriptores Return Brunsvicarum, Hanover, 1710, i. 987 ; M. E, 
Durham, JRAl xxxix. 97. 

® A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religioni^, London, 1899, i. 170 
(Bushman) ; J. Gumilla, Hist, naturelle, civile et g&ographvixie 
de VOrinoque, Avignon, 1758, i. 162 (Saliva) ; Seligmaiin, 
Melanesians, p. 882. 

9 ERE viii. SSO®- (Solomon Islands) ; see also § i («) ; O. Gatlin, 
The N. Amer. Indians, new ed., London, 1876, i. 280. 

10 Dixon, p. 176 f. ; Macdonald, Africana, i- 294. 

U Skeat-BIagden, ii. 203, 224 ; Howifct, p, 431 ; Alexander, 
N. Amer. Mythology, p. 139 ; Orooke, PR®, ii. 144 ; Purchas, 
XV. 804 (Peru). 

12 See ERE L 492, viii. 360, also art. PaoDiores ahd Portents ; 
for the snake as the bridge to paradise see ERE ix. 467®. 

19 Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. § 74. 

14 See § r «). 

1® The tales are found in New Britain, Bismarck Archipelago, 
Annam, Borneo, among the Arawaks and the Tamanachiers of 
the Orinoex) ; see Frazer, The Belief in Immortality, p. 69 f., 
Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, L 66 ft. ; I. H. N. Evans, JRAl 
xliii. 426 ; Dixon, p. 117 f. 
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guay all animals, except fish and serpents, are 
thought to share immortality with men.i 

In a wide-spread myth a hero restores a friend by using a 
plant which he has seen a serpent use to bring back another 
serpent to life, as in the Greek story of Polyidus and Glaucus.2 

(y) The serpent and the language of birds, — A 
common belief existed that eating the flesh or 
heart of certain snakes, especially of a fabulous 
white snake, gave the eater wisdom or a know- 
ledge of beast language. As the serpent was 
regarded often as an embodiment of supernatural 
wisdom, to eat its flesh caused transference of 
that to the eater. The serpent was supposed to 
know beast and bird language, as Democritus 
thought, because it was generated from the mixed 
blood of birds. 

This belief forms the theme of innumerable folk-tales and 
existed in ancient times. The gift could also be conferred by 
a grateful serpent licking the ear of a man, as in the Greek 
myth of Melampus, or in other ways.s In many quarters the 
snake is believed to give inspiration through its spirit, or to 
cause possession,* and in aU parts of the world— Central 
America, Mexico, among the Haidas and Tlingits, in New 
Ireland, New Zealand, and the Solomon Islands — representa- 
tions of a man holding a snake, a lizard, or a frog with its 
tongue to his tongue are found.s The idea is probably that of 
receiving inspiration from the animal. 

(A) The serpent and the magic stone. — There is 
a wide-spread belief in the king of serpents who 
wears a jewelled crown — a magical possession 
which men try to win.® 

On such a huge serpent wearing a golden crown the earth 
was founded, according to a Borneo myth.7 That the serpent 
has in its head a jewel or magic stone much coveted by adven- 
turous men, who try to obtain it, is the subject of many tales 
in India, Malaysia, and Indonesia, and among the American 
Indians.® In Sinhalese myth the stone is dropped by the 
serpent to give it light ; in a similar Nigerian myth, to attract 
its prey, when the seeker is able to obtain it by craft.® Among 
the Roro-speaking tribes of British New Guinea a sorcerer 
obtains a black stone from a snake after ritual preparation and 
by worrying it till it drops the stone, when he runs off with 
it, pursued by the snake. The stone kUls any one touched by 
it. This bears some resemblance to the Gaulish method of 
obtaining the * serpent^s egg.' Other tales apeak of a magic 
ring in a serpent’s mouth which, once obtained, grants every 
wish. The Dayaks keep anything found in the mouth of an 
ancestral snake as a charm.i^ 

Somewhat analogous is the Andamanese belief that a small 
snake produces streams of oxide of iron and white clay by 
emitting a fluid when disturbed.13 

(i) The serpent and treasure, — Another common 
belief is that dragons lie upon gold, or guard 
treasure, or have magic possessions — a common 
Teutonic and Scandinavian belief, shared by the 
Arabians (the winged serpents guarding incense- 
trees), and by the Greeks (the dragon-guardian of 
the golden apples of the Hesperides), Romans, 
Chants of S. America, and the tribes of E. Africa. 

Because of this mythical connexion with treasure, as well as 
because deities or heroes with some serpent-attribute— Quetzal- 

1 W. B. Grubb, An tFnknovm People in an Unknown Land^ 
London, 1911, p. 126. 

2 Hyginus, P^ab. 136 ; Pliny, RN xxv. 6 ; Grimm, Kinder- und 
Eavsmarchen^, Berlin, 1870, no. 16 ; for numerous variants see 
CF, p. 82 ; J. Bolte and G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den 
Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Bruder Grimm^ Leipzig, 1913, 
i. 126 ff. ; Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 66. 

3 Philostr. Vita Apoll. i. 20, iii. 9 ; Pliny, HN x. 70; Apollo- 
dorus, i. 9. 11 ; for folk-tale variants see Bolte-Polivka, L 131 ff. ; 
Frazer, ARi. [1863J 166 ff. 

* See § I ; Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 318 ff, 

3 W, H. Dali, ‘ On Masks, Labrets, and Certain Aboriginal 
Customs,’ 3 RBEW [1884], pp. 103, lllff. ; A. W. Buckland, 
JAI xxi. [1892] 29. 

6 Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. 686 f., 1219 f.. Household TaleSy tr. 
M. Hunt, London, 1884, ii. 77 ; F. S. Krauss, SagenundMarehen 
der Sudslaven^ Leipzig, 1883-84, nos. 62, 107 ; ERE i. 52&>. 

7 Dixon, p. 159 f. 

8 Crooke, ii. 143 ; Dixon, p. 328 ; Skeat, Malay Magic, 
p. 303 ; De Laborde, Relation des CaraibeSt Paris, 1674, p. 7 ; 
ERE i. 526b, iii. 395a, 503b. 

9 W. L. Hildburgh, JRAI xxxviii. [1908] 200; Leonard, The 
Rower Niger, p. 192 ; cf. Grimm, iv. 1492. 

1® Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 282 ; cf. art. Charms and 
Amulets (Celtic), vol. iii. p. 412. 

11 Dixon, p. 163. 12 e. Dunn, Anthropos, i. 182, 

13 E. H. Man, JAI xii. 155. 

14 Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. 689 f., iii. 978 f. ; Herod, iii. 107 ; 
Phsedrus, iv. 19 ; Nordenskiold, p. 288 ; Macdonald, AfrUana, 
i. 360. 


coatl, Kneph, Ea, Indra, Cadmus — were pioneers of civ-ilization 
and taught men mining and agriculture, A. W, Buckland 
thought that serpents may have played some part in aiding 
man to discover metals, and hence were worshipped.! 

(/) In a number of stories having a very different 
provenance, but showing a certain parallelism, a 
small worm or snake taken into a house grows to 
monstrous form and is with difiiculty got rid of.^ 
Or the snake enters the body of a person, causing 
great discomfort.® 

7. Woman and the serpent. — In folk-tale and 
myth, and occasionally in ritual, woman is brought 
into relation with the serpent, which is often her 
lover or husband. This is but one aspect of the 
world- wide myths in which an animal marries a 
woman, though frequently the animal is a god in 
disguise or a being now human, now animal, often 
as a result of enchantment. But in many in- 
stances, especially among savages, the snake is a 
snake sans phrase, because of the method of 
thought by which no clear distinction is drawn 
between human and animal forms,** possibly also 
because of the connexion of snake ana <j>aXk69. 

{a) Of the first series the European examples 
are mainly variants of the Beauty and the Beast 
cycle, and the serpent is a youth bewitched to 
serpent form till a maiden releases him from the 
enchantment by kissing him or burning his snake- 
skin.® 

Greek mythology contains similar stories, though here tibe 
serpent is usually a god in disguise.® A similar myth was told 
of Fauniis in Roman mythology, possibly because serpents were 
kept in the temple of the Bona Dea.7 Both Greek and Roman 
legend related that gods as serpents were fathers of well-known 
personagfes by human mothers. 

Olympias, wife of Philip, was approached by the god Ammon 
as a serpent, and gave birtti to Alexander the Great. A serpent 
was found lying by her as she slept, and, as Olympias was 
given to the cult of Dionysos, in which serpents figured, the 
germ of the legend may be found in this.® The mother of 
Aristomenes had united with a god in serpent-form, as also the 
mother of Aratus. In her case the serpent was Asklepios, and 
a figurine of her sitting on a serpent existed in the temple of 
Asklepios at Sioyon.® Augustus was the son of a serpentiform 
deity, and his mother could never g'et rid of the spots left by 
the serpent on her body.!® A similar legend was told of the 
mother of Scipio the elder.!! Possibly all such stories arose 
from the use of serpents in the cult of Dionysos, or from the 
fact that barren women visited the temple of Asklepios.!2 

According to Athenagoras, Kore, daughter of Rhea, had a 
monstrous aspect and horns. Then he tells how Zeus did 
violence to Rhea, who changed herself to a SpaKatva. to escape 
him, when he now became a dragon. In that form also he 
violated Kore.!3 Reinach sees here two parallel traditions, and 
thinks that Zeus and Kore had both serpent form and that 
Zagreus was hatched from an egg as a horned serpent.!* 
Parallels from savage folk-tales exist. 

In a New Guinea tale a youth is enabled to take serpent form 
and obtains a girl, afterwards resuming human shape. Or a 
serpent can take human form and marry human brides. !5 In a 
Zuhi tale Kbloowisi, the serpent-god, catches a girl, but takes 
human shape, renouncing his serpent-skin.!® In Polynesian 
legend such tales are told of a huge eel which can take human 


1 A. W. Buckland, Anthropological Studies, London, 1891, 
p. 104 f. 

2 W. Mapes, de Nugis Curialium, ed. T. Wright, London, 
1850, dist. li. cap. 6 ; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 
1879, p. 66 ; W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Lore of the N. 
Counties of England, London, 1879, p. 287 ; F. H. Gushing, 
Zufii Folk-tales, New York, 1901, p. 93 ; G. Turner, Samoa, 
p. 243 ; Codrington, p. 403. 

3 Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 382 (New Guinea) ; Junod, ii. 
229 (Thonga). 

4 See art. Metamorphosis, § 3. 

3 W. Webster, Basque Legends^, London, 1879, p. 167 ; A. de 
Gubematis, Novellini popolari, Milan, 1883, no. 14 ; Ralston, 
The Songs of the Russian People, London, 1872, p, 174, Russian 
Folk-tales, p. 116 ; J, H. Knowles, Folk-tales of Kashmir, 
London, 1888, p. 491. 

6 Arnobius, adv. Oentes, v. 22 ; Died. Sic. iv. 4, v. 76. 

7 Macrob. i. 12. 24 ; cf. Plut. Coes. 9 . 

8 Plut. Ale(c. 3 ; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 13 ; cf- ERE vii. lOS®-. 

9 Pans. II. X. 3, iv. xiv. 7. 

10 Suet. August. 94 ; Dio Cass. xlv. i. 2. 

!! Livy, xxvi. 19 ; Aul. Gell. vii. 1. !2 See § i (<), 

!3 Athen. Leg. pro Ckristianis, ch. 20 ; Clem. Alex. Protr. iL 1 
cf. 0. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829, p. 647 ff. 

14 S. Reinach, Cultes, mythes et religwns, Paris, 1905-12, 
ii. 60. 

1® H, H. Romilly, From my Verandah in New Guinea, 
London, 1889, p. 78 ; Seligmann, Melanesians, p. 397. 

!® Cushing, p. 93. 
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Similar tales of snakes that can take human shape and 
marry girls are told among the Kafirs, Formosans, and Negroes 
of Jamaica.2 A Rabbinic idea was that, through intercourse of 
the serpent with Eve, her descendants were corrupted, the 
serpent having then almost the form of a man.3 

(b) In the second group the serpent has no 
human form, and the tales, mainly of savage 
provenance, are extremely realistic and disgusting. 

Examples occur among the tribes of New Guinea, the Ad- 
miralty Islanders, Eskimo, American Indians, and Guaranos.4 
Echoes of such stories are found in early Christian literature — 
e.g.^ the Acts of Thomas^ where a dragon or snake loved a girl. 
In the Visio Pauli faithless virgins must endure the embraces 
of serpents in hell. 8 

{c) These tales may be connected with actual 
custom and belief. 

The python god Dahh-gbi of the Ewe has many priestesses, 
and is supposed to marry young novices secretly. According 
to one writer, the girl is placed in a pit with serpents and told 
that one will take human form— really one of the priests.6 The 
Onyckolum compel a woman to marry, saying that, if she does 
not, she will marry the great snake Ak6.7 Among the 
Akikuyu, at the worship of the snake-god, who requires wives, 
women and girls go to the huts built for him, where, however, 
the priests visit them. The children are fathered on the god,8 
Girls at initiation among the Basutos are taken to a stream 
where they are told a great serpent will visit them.9 The 
Hottentots believe in a serpent with human organs which 
visits women in sleep, and a somewhat similar belief is found 
among the Maousi.io A 16th cent, treatise on Brazil says that 
barren women among the Indians were struck on the hips with 
a snake, with which soothsaying was also observed, as a means 
of their having children. u Some Australian tribes believe in a 
serpent which attacks women.l2 in many other instances the 
serpent seems to be associated with the fruitfulness of women 13 
— c.g,, in Greece women slept in the temple of Asklepios and 
thought themselves visited by the serpent-god in their dreams, 
and their offspring was believed to be the result of this visit. 
Again, virgin or married priestesses are often associated, though 
not exclusively, with serpent shrines or ritual, in some instances 
probably because the serpent representing an earth-goddess 
was best served by women. The shrines of the pre-Apollonic 
Pytho and of Gaia, later consecrated to Apollo in N. Greece, 
the shrine at Lanuvium, that at Shaikh Haredi in Egypt, the 
temple of the python in Uganda, as well as the ritual of the 
Thesmophoria, and the wives of the serpent in Dahomey, are 
cases in point. The ritual with serpents in the Dionysiac 
mysteries and ‘the snake gliding over the breast,* with the 
moaning already referred to, doubtless give rise to some of the 
Greek myths. It is also certain that women had serpents as 
pets among the Greeks and Romans, and that lascivious 
practices were followed with them. Perhaps these snakes as 
well as those at Dahomey were trained to these practicea.w 

{d) Conversely a man is sometimes the lover of 
a snake-mistress. 

The Koranas believe that the first man and a snake lived 
together.^® In Hudson’s Island the sea-serpent as woman and 
earth as man united, and their progeny was the race of men.l® 
The Snake clan of the Pueblo Indians is believed to be descended 
from a snake (alternatively snake and woman) and a man 
who gained access to the kiva of the Snake people. When they 
assumed snake form, he seized the fiercest, which changed to 
a beautiful girl, the Snake Maid—a personification of under- 
world life which fertilizes the maize. The snakes to which she 
gave birth changed to men and women, ancestors of the Snake 

lam, p. 77. 

2 0. N. Theal, Kafir Folk-lore^ Ixmdon, n.d., p. 29, cf. p. 47; 
FJW V. (1887J 162 f. (Formosa) ; W. Jekyll, Jamaiaan Song and 
Stan/, do. 1CK)7. T). 102 ; cf, EKE i. 221. : 

‘Fall.’ ' 

pp. 107, 120; J. Meier, Anthropos^ii. [19071 654; 
H. Eink, Tatm and Traditions of the Eskirno, Edinburgh and 
tiondon, 1876, p. 186 ff. ; 0. G. Leland, Algonquin Legends of 
New England, Boston, 1886, pp. 266, 274 ff-; E. Petitot, 
Traditions indimnes du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, pp. 16, 
407; ERE i. $21*»; W. H. Brett, Lege^ids and Myths of the 
Abor^inal Tribes of British Guiana, London, 1880, p. 64. Cf. 
also H. L. Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1908, p. 140 ; 
iESian, de Eat. An. xii 89 ; cf. vi. 17 ; Ralston, Songs, p. 173 f. 

#0. S. Boswell, An Irish Frecursur of Dante, London, 1908, 
p. 231, suggests an origin of these ideas in travel tales of Indian 
serpeixte, preserved by Greek naturalists. 

6 W. W. Reade, Samge Africa, London, 1863, p. 640 ; see § x. 

7 JA/xxix. [1899122. 

t»Cf. J. Q. Frazer, GB®, pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
Ltondon, 1914, i. 67 f. 

9 Oasalis, p. 283. 

10 Hahn, p. 81 ; H. H. PIoss and M. Bartels, Das Weibs, 
Leipzig, 1906, ii. 384. 

11 Purchfl^. xvi. 467, 

12 A. Featherman, SodaX Mist, of the Races of Mankind, 
London, 1881-91, li. 76. 

1® See above, § x. 

U Boudin, p. 68 ff. ; 0. A. Bdttiger, Sabina, I^iprig, 1806, iL 
188 f. 

1® Hahn, p. 62. te Turner, Samoa, p. 288. 


clan.i In Japan stories of men’s wives that are also serpents or 
dragons at times exist in the early mythology and in popular 
belief.2 So in the Greek story the mistress and bride of 
Menippusisa lamia or serpent, and disappears when discovered 
by Apollonius.3 In some folk-tales and ballads a girl is en- 
chanted so that she appears as a reptile until a youth kisses 
her, when she is retransformed, as in the parallel tales where 
the hero is thus bewitched.4 Hindu folk-lore has examples of 
beings (e.g., the nag as) who are women by night and serpents 
by day.® In other instances we have a composite being, half- 
woman, half-serpent in the lower part of the body. Herodotus 
cites a myth regarding the origin of the Scythians, progeny of 
Heracles and Echidna, who was a serpent from the waist 
down.® Such composite beings are known also in India, but 
the typical example is found in the well-known tale of M61usine, 
who, married to Raymond, asked that she should spend one 
day each week in seclusion. One day he spied upon her and 
saw her in a bath, half-woman, half-serpent, and, when he 
called her ‘odious serpent,’ she left him for ever. In one 
version she had been cursed by her mother, a fay, to assume 
this form every Saturday.? The story belongs to the ‘super- 
natural bride’ cycle, but M61usine has parallels in Greek 
nymphs who are serpents from the waist downwards, in 
Egyptian art, and in the sirens— half-woman, half-fish— the 
form also of the Semitic Derceto or Atargatis, of Triton, and of 
Oannes.8 

The converse form, in which divine beings have snake-faces, 
is of frequent occurrence in Egypt, as well as vice versa. They 
are also referred to in the so-called Mithras liturgy ; and in 
some mediaeval representations of the Fall the serpent has a 
human head and arms, or even two such heads, to address 
Adam and Eve at once.9 Among the Araucanos the servants of 
Pillan, the chief god, are snakes with men’s heads.^O 

(e) The fondness of snakes for milk has perhaps 
given rise to a belief in their sucking the breasts 
of women, but in certain cases the practice may- 
have been an erotic perversion. 

The Hottentots believe that serpents come by night for 
women to suckle them, and bite them if they refuse.^i The 
Mayas believe in an imaginary snake Ekoneil which glides into 
houses of nursing mothers, covers their nostrils with its tail, and 
sucks their breasts. 12 in Welsh tradition the wings of mythical 
flying snakes arose because they had drunk women’s milk 
spilt on the ground and had eaten sacramental bread. i® The 
story of Oaradoc, which forms part of the French Perceval 
cycle, relates how a serpent fastened on his arm and sucked 
away his life. He was saved by a young maiden presenting 
her breast to the serpent, which took the nipple in its mouth. 
Oador then cut off its head, but with that also the nipple, 
which was magically replaced by one of gold.i4 a close parallel 
exists in a Gaelic folk-tale, and less close in a Soots ballad,!® 
hut it is probable that the source is Celtic, as the name of the 
wife of the Welsh Karadawe is Tegau Eurfron, Tegau ‘with 
the golden breast.’ The Egyptian goddess Neit is repre- 
sented with a crocodile at either breast, and in French mediae- 
val architecture serpents are represented sucking the breasts 
of women. Women are seen by visitors to hell suckling ser- 
pents as a punishment for refusing nourishment to their chil- 
dren.^® Some frescoes in Byzantine churches show a parallel to 
this.!7 Lucian says that in Macedonia women pressed serpents 
in their hands and gave them the breast.!® 

(/) lu some instances menstruation is ascribed 
to the bite of a reptile or other animal. 

1 Bourke, Snake-Dance of the Moquis, p. 177 ; Fewkes, 
I6BBBW(1897),mS04. 

2 Joly, p. 877 ; Rojiki, ed. Chamberlain, p. 127. 

® Philostratus, Vita Apollon, bk. 4 ; cf. Burton, Anatomy oj 
Melancholy, pt. lii. sec. 2, mem. 1, subs. 1 ; and Keats, Lamia. 

4 See E. S. Hartland, The Science of Fairy Tales, London, 
1891, p. 240 f. ; MacCulloch, CF, p. 257; W, Scott, Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, London, 1839, p. 346 f. 

5 Crooke, PR^, ii. 187 ; J. F. Campbell, My Circular Notes, 
London, 1876-79, ii. 186. 

® Herod, iv. 8. 

7 T. Keightley, The Fairy Mythology, reprint, London, 1900, 

§ . 480 f. ; S. Baring-Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, 
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This is shown hy images from New Guinea in which a croco- 
dile or snake enters or emerges from the female organ.l 
Among the Chiriguanos, at a girl’s first menstruation, women 
cry to drive off with sticks ‘the snake which has wounded 
her,’ 2 Among the Macusi girls at this time are not allowed to 
go into the woods lest they be amorously attacked by serpents. 
Basuto girls at this period dance round the image of a snake.3 
Certain families at Kumano in Japan send their female chil- 
dren to the mountains to serve the god Susa-no-wo. When 
they show signs of puberty, a dragon is said to come and glare 
at them.4 In Portugal menstruation is traced to a serpent, or 
women are thought liable to the bite of a lizard at this j)er!od.s 
Cognate with these beliefs is the superstition current in Ger- 
many in the 18th cent, that the hair of a menstruous woman, 
if buried, becomes a snake, and the gypsy custom whereby un- 
fruitful women become fruitful by spitting on and sprinkling 
with menstrual blood the place where they have seen a snake.6 
It is also believed among the Orinoco tribes that serpents try to 
have connexion with menstruous women ; hence they are for- 
bidden to go into the forest. Such a woman who died of 
Jaundice was believed to have thus exposed herself to the 
attack of a snake.? Among the Matacos a cure for snake-bite 
is to drop menstrual blood into the wound.s 

Reinach suggests that the hostility between the serpent’s 
seed and the seed of the woman, i.e. the daughters of Eve 
(Gn 815), originally referred to some such myth of the origin of 
menstruation.^ The rationale of such myths is probably to be 
found in the connexion between snake and <jiaAAo?, the latter 
drawing blood at devirgination ; menstrual blood was supposed 
to be produced by a similar wounding by a snake. 

8 , Children and serpents. — The test of the legiti- 
macy of children by the Psylli is paralleled by 
Greek myth. 

When AJcmene bore Heracles and Iphicles, respectively sons 
of Zeus and Amphitryon, the latter placed two serpents in the 
bed to see which was his son. Iphicles fled — a proof that he 
was son of a mortal.n In another version Hera sent the 
serpents to destroy the infant Heracles, who strangled them.i2 

In many tales which suggest a source for these 
myths serpents appear friendly to children, and 
visit or play with them. 

Pausanias tells how a prince at Amphiolea, suspecting a plot 
against his child, put him in a vessel. A wolf tried to reach 
him, but a serpent coiled round the vessel and kept watch. 
The father kUlea it ; but, learning the truth, he made a funeral- 
pyre for it.18 Vopiscus tells of a snake attached to a boy and 
regarded as his familiar, and Spartianus has a similar tale. 
Pliny tells a story of an asp in Egypt regularl;^ fed. The son 
of the house died through the bite of one of its young ones, 
whereupon the asp killed it.i6 0. W. Holmes i? cites some 17th 
cent, instances of the alleged friendliness of snakes for chil- 
dren. In Calabar a woman found a snake in her child’s cradle, 
which the priests declared to be Olaga, a local god.i8 House- 
snakes in Germany were supposed to watch infants in the 
ci-adle and sip milk out of their bowl.19 Numerous parallels to 
Grimm’s Mdrcken with this incident of the snake and child 
exist and are doubtless connected with the fact that house- 
haunting snakes are regarded as spirits of ancestors. 20 

9 . Serpent origin of men. — Tribes, clans, and 
rulers were sometimes supposed to be descended 
from serpents, as in the instances of the Hopi 
Snake clan and the Scythians, already cited. 

The Psylli were an African clan known to classical writers ; 
in their bodies was a virus deadly to serpents, its smeU render- 
ing them senseless. To test the legitimacy of their children, 
they exposed them to serpents, and, if these did not avoid 
them, the children were illegitimate, i.e. not of the clan. 
Serpent>descent is indicated here.21 In Senegambia there is a 
Python clan, and each child is supposed to be visited by the 


1 Ploss-BartelsS, i. 484 ff. 

2 Lettres edifiantes et curieusesy new ed., Paris, 1780-83, viii. 
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6 H. H. Ellis, ii. 237 ; H, von Wlislocki, Volksglaube und 
religioser Braueh der Zigeumr, Munster, 1891, pp. 66, 133. 

7 F. S. Gilig, Saggio d\ Storia Americcmo, Rome, 1780-84, ii. 
182 f. 

8 Nordenskibld, p. 107. 

9 Suites, mythes et religions^ ii. 398. 
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11 W. S. Fox, dreeh and Roman Mythology, p. 79. 

12 Hyginus, Fah. 30. Paus. x. xxxiii. 6. 

14 Aurelianusy c. 4. i® Severus, c. 1. 

15 Pliny, HN x. 96 [74]. 

17 Elsie Venner, Cambridge, Mass., 1861, ch, xvi. 

18 Communicated by Rev. J. K. MacGregor. 

19 Grimm, Teut. Myth. ii. 686 ; cf. Olaus Magnus, Hist, de 
gentihus septentrionalibus (1556), bk. xxi. cap. 48. 

20 Grimm, Household TcUes, ii. 76. For the variants see Bolte- 
Polivka, ii. 459. 

21 Varro, in Prisciau. x. 32 ; Pliny, HN viL 14. 


python within eight days after birth.^ In the case of the El 
Kiboron clan of the Masai, who do not kill snakes, and the 
married men of whom are supposed to become snakes after 
death, it is believed that snakes never bite members of the 
clan — another indication of serpent descent.2 A clan in 
Phrygia was called Ophiogenes, because they were descended 
from the eponymous goddess Alia and a serpent — probably the 
god Sahazios in that form.3 At Parium another clan bore the 
same name, probably for a similar reason, and the males of the 
clan could heal a person bitten by a snake by touching him. 
The saliva of some of them had the same effect.4 Whether the 
name Ophiusa, formerly applied to Rhodes and Cyprus, and the 
stories that Tenos, Crete, and Seriphus once swarmed with 
serpents, denote that serpent clans dwelt there is uncertain. 
The Caribs were descended from a water-spirit, with both human 
and serpent form, and a girl, whose child was ancestor of the 
Garib race.5 The Hudson Bay islanders believe that men are 
descended from earth (the male) and a serpent.® If the name 
Eve (]p:avvah) is equivalent to ‘ serpent,’ the belief in serpent 
descent may have been held by the Hebrews or some branch of 
them,? 

Probably such legends are connected with totem- 
ism, since, where this exists, the snake is often a 
totem, and the immunity from snake-bite attri- 
buted to some of the clans referred to may be 
explained from the belief that the snake species 
would not hurt its fellow-clansmen, who also would 
protect it. The healing of snake-bite by such 
people,® as well as their power of handling snakes 
with impunity (as among the Hopi), is curious. 
But some of the myths may be related to a cult of 
a serpent as chief god, from whom men believe 
themselves descended. 

The Peruvians were progeny of the divine sun-serpent and 
his consort, and a similar myth existed among the Mexicans.9 
Kings and rulers also had a serpent origin in some instances — 
from a serpent-god or an ancestor conceived as a serpent. In 
Abyssinia the royal line began with the serpent Arwe; the 
semi-human serpent Cecrops was first king of Athens and 
ancestor of the Oecropidse ; and the Mikados of Japan were 
also believed to have serpent descent 10 

These myths should be compared with those of 
serpent and woman unions/^ with others in which 
a serpent has human children, and with a third 
group telling how serpents and other reptiles were 
once men, afterwards transformed to reptile shape.^ 
In others, again, women give birth to snakes, and 
in the Welsh laws of Hoel (A.D. 928) a woman 
declaring a man to be father of her child says, 
‘May I be delivered of a snake, if it be not true.’ 
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SERPENT-WORSHIP (Indian).— i. Import- 
ance and variety of the cult. — The cult of the 
serpent in India is of special importance; in no 
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other part of the world is it more widely distributed 
or developed in more varied and interesting forms. 
This results from the wide distribution of the 
reptile. 

India is the onl:r country in the world inhabited by all the 
known families of living: snakes. The chief characteristic of the 
reptile fauna of the Indian region is the great variety of the 
generic types and the number of their species, the latter 
amounting to no fewer than 450, which is nearly one-third of 
the total number of species known in the world, referable to 
about 100 genera, of which the majority do not range beyond 
the limits of India. i 

2. Origin of serpent-worship. — The abundant 
distriWtion of these reptiles and the serious loss 
of life caused by them sufficiently explain the fear 
with which they are regarded and the respect and 
worship paid to them. The animal is dreaded and 
revered on account of the mysterious dangers 
associated with it, its stealthy habite, the cold 
fixity of its gaze, its sinuous motion, the protrusion 
of its forked tongue, and the suddenness and 
deadliness of its attacks. It haunts houses, old 
ruins, fields, and pools. It is particularly dreaded 
by women, whose habits of walking barefoot in 
fields in the early dawn and groping in the dark 
corners of their huts render them specially exposed 
to its malice. Its long life and its habit of 
changing its skin suggest ideas of immortality and 
resurrection, or of purification, one festival being 
held at the time when its skin is sloughed.^ 

Attempts have been made to prove that serpent-worship was 
introduced into India by SCj^'thian and other invaders from 
Central Asia. J. Tod, 8 relying on authorities now obsolete, 
traced its origin to a so-called Tak or Takshak tribe of Central 
Asia. But an examination of the latest authority on the 
Scythians 4 shows that, while a serpent barrow and the use of 
the snake as an ornament or symbol are found among this 
people, there is no indication of a general cult of the reptile. 
On the whole, the wide distribution and loss of life caused by 
the snake in India warrant the conclusion that the cult is 
probably local. 

3. Distribution of serpent-worship. — During the 
census of 1891 some attempt was made to collect 
statistics of the numbers of the followers of the 
various serpent-cults, but witliout much success, 
because these merge in other types of animism 
prevailing among the lower classes. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 85,366 persons 
were rixjorded as worshippers of the ana 122,991 as 

worshippers of the snake-hero, Gugi, with other groups less 
numerically important ; In the Pan jib ^,344 persons were said 
to worship GugaS The results from other Provinces <^ually 
failed to indicate the wider distribution of the worship. 

Some of the more important types of cult, 
according to their local distribution, are the 
following. 

{a) North- W&st Frontier . — 

In Abisara, the nuKlern Hazara country, Strabo speaks of 
two enormous snakes, probably kept in a temple as objects of 
worship.^ A Ki^llr legend tells of the destnictlon by Imra of 
an enormous snake In the Bashgul valley, whose tracks are to 
this day indicated by some light quartz veins, which show 
distinctly against the darker ground of the rocks ; a tarn was 
formed by the blood flowing from the snake’s severed head.^ In 
Baluchistan the mountain known as Koh-i-Mar&n, ‘peak of 
snakes.’ an<l the petrified dragons of BMt and Barniin indicate 
an ancient cult.8 

{h) K(d/mr. — In Ka^rnir and the neighbouring 
hills there is evidence of wide-spread worship. 

f G. Watt, Dtcf. of th& Ecem. Products of India, London and 
Calcutta, im-m, VL i. 429; WI I ClOoT] 269 ff.; J. Fayrer, 
The Thanatophidia of India, London, 1874. 

SJ. Fergtisson, Tree and Serpent Worship^, p. 259; 
ii. 12:> flf, 

8 Annals and Antiquities of Rdjasthdn, popular ed., London, 
1914, p. 86. 

4 E. H. Mnns, Septhians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 
328 f., 410, 427 f. and other passages noted in the Index. 

s Census of India, IB91, xvi. JV'.IV. Provinces and Oudh, 
Allahabad, 1894, pt. L 211 f., xlx. Punjab, Calcutta, 1892, 
pt. i, I04f. 

^ XV, 28 ; J. W. McOrindle, Ancient India as described in 
Clam. Literature, London, 1901, p. 34 f. 

7 G. B. Robertson, The Kdfirs of the Hindu-Kush, London, 
1896, p. m 

8 A. vv. Hughes, Baleckistan, London, 1877, p- 5 ; 0. Masson, 
Jmirwijs in BatocHstem, Afghanistan, the Panjahr do. 1842-43. 
ii. 367, 395. 


The early legends are full of tales of snake-gods, especially in 
connexion with water-springs.i The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang (or Yuan Chwang) states that, as Ka^mir is protected b.y 
a dragon, it has always assumed superiority among neighbouring 
people.2 Abul Fadhl, the historiographer of Akbar, records that 
‘in seven hundred places there are graven images of snakes 
which they worship and regarding which wonderful legends are 
told.’ 3 Legends still abound of dragons, particularly in con- 
nexion with springs.4 It was at one time supposed that all 
Kafeiir temples were originally surrounded by artificial lakes as 
abodes for the Naga water-deities, but this theory is now 
abandoned.® 

(c) The Panjab, — In the Pan jab, both in the 
plains and in the hill country, snake-worship has 
prevailed from ancient times. 

iElian 6 tells how Alexander the Great found in many places 
snakes kept in caves and worshipped ; the people implored the 
king to spare them, and he consented to do so ; one of enormous 
size is described.7 The city of Taxila (Skr. TakshaMla, ‘ hewn 
stone,’ or more probably ‘rock of Takshaka,’ the great Naga 
king, or ‘rock of the Takkas,' a snake-worshipping tribe) was 
apparently the site of a snake-cult which has been localized at a 
fountain near Hasan Abdal.s The tradition of snake-worship 
still exists among the Gaur Taga tribe of N. India, which claims 
descent from the Takkas.3 Another centre of the snake-cult is 
Safidon in the Jind State, the name of which is supposed k) 
mark the snake holocaust by Janamejaya (Skr. sarpa-damana, 
‘snake-subduing’). 10 Serpents, again, are connected with the 
widely spread legends of Raja Basalu and Niwal DaLU The 
famous iron pillar at Delhi, erected about A.n, 416, is said to 
have sunk into the earth so as to rest on the head of the serpent 
^e^a, which supports the world; the king Prithivi Raja, to 
make its position certain as a pledge of the permanence of his 
dynasty, ordered it to be taken up, when blood and flesh of the 
snake’s bead were found adhering to it— an omen which foretold 
his ultimate defeat.12 In the Panjab plains snake-worship is 
widely spread. ^3 In the Ohamba State it is associated with the 
cult of Devi, the mother-goddess ; she is not connected with 
springs like the ndgas, or serpent deities, but it is common to 
find a Naga and a Devi temple side by side and common 
attributes are assigned to both. There is in Mandi, another hill 
State, a close connexion between the cult of Siva and that of 
the ndgas, the latter being his, or Kfdi’s, favourite servants. In 
Kulu the rainbow is called Bu<jhi NUgan or N&gin, ‘the old 
female snake,’ which points to the ndga being regarded as a 
rain- or water-god, as is usually the case in the Simla hills ; but 
in Charnba ho is described as a whitish-coloured snake that 
frequents house-walls, is said to drink milk ; and, being regarded 
as a good omen, he receives worship (pujd) and incense is 
offered to him.i4 In the Pan jab hills the cult of the cobra, and 
in one place that of harmless snakes, is prevalent. The N§.ga 
temples, according to 0. P. Oldham, are not dedicated to the 
serpent, but to the N§.ga Rajas, the ancient rulers of the race.i® 
The Gaddis, G births, and the people of Ohurah worship the 
snake ; the people of Kanaur pray thus to Nages Deota ; * 0 
thou, who Uvest within the wall, who livest In holes, who canst 
go into a vessel, who canst swiftly run, who livest in the water, 
on the precipice, upon trees, in the waste land, among the 
meadows, who hast power like the thunderbolt, who livest 
within the hollow trees, among the rocks, within the caves, be 
victorious 1 ’ 16 

(d) United Provinces. — In the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh amonjg the chief centres of the 
cult naay be named Mathurfi., Ahichhatra, and 
Benares. 

Mathura, was a scene of ndga-worship, as is indicated by the 
local statuary and the legends of e-® *•- slayer of dragons.!? 
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At Jait, in the Mathura District, there is an image of a five- 
headed naga, whose tail was said to extend seven miles 
underground, until the belief was dispelled by excavation.! 
Ahichhatra, * umbrella of the dragon Ahi,’ the great ruined city 
in Rohilkhand, like many other places of which the names are 
connected with the nagas — Nagpur, Nagaur, Nagod, etc. — has 
a legend of an Ahir whose claim to kingship was attested ,by a 
snake shading him with its expanded hood. 2 In Benares &va- 
Mahadeva is w’orshipped as NageSvar, ‘Lord of napas,’with a 
serpent twined round his image; the Nag Kuan, or ‘serpent- 
well,’ lies in one of the oldest parts of the city and is surrounded 
by snake s^Tnbols.s In Dehra Dun the local folk-lore is full of 
tales of the ndgasA The Agarwala caste of traders perform the 
worship of 3^stika or Astika Muni, a sage descended from the 
snake, and call themselves ndgcb-upasdlca^ ‘ snake-worshippers.’^ 
Similar worship is performed by many^ other castes and tribes.6 
In Oudh Nigohan, in the Lucknow District, is a centre of the 
cult.'^' There are numerous traces of na^fa-worship in the 
Himalayan districts of the United Provinces, but now chiefly 
connected with the special cults of Vi§5iu and Siva.8 
{e) Bengal . — 

In Bengal the goddess Manasa (Skr, manas, ‘mind’), or 
Bishahri(Skr. viqmari^ * remover of venom ’), holds the foremost 
place. If her worship is neglected, some one in the family is 
sure to die of snake-bite ; she is worshipped by placing an 
earthen pot marked with vermilion under a tree ; clay images 
or snakes are arranged round it, and a trident is driven into the 
ground ; sometimes the plant named after her is taken as her 
emblem ; sometimes she dwells in a ptpaZ-tree {Ficus religiosa) ; 
in places where snakes abound a special shrine or a separate 
room is dedicated to the goddess ; her sister, Jagat Gauri, has 
also power over cobras and other snakes, and Ananta Deb is 
king of the snakes in Orissa.8 

(/) Central Provinces and Central India , — ^In 
the Central Provinces and Central India the 
snake-cnlt is widely spread. 

At Sagar worship is offered to Nflg Deo, the serpent-god, 
sometimes at a shrine, sometimes at the snake’s hole, by 
adoring him and making an image of him with butter and 
cow-dung on the house wall ; people of the N5.th tribe carry 
about snakes during the Nagpafichami lO festival and receive 
fees for allowing them to be worshipped.!! The Kawars greatly 
dread a mythical snake with a red crest on its head, the mew 
sight of which is believed to cause death ; it lives in deej) pools 
in the forest known as Se§akui?48'i. ^!id, when it moves, it sets 
fire to the grass along its track ; if a man crosses its path, he 
becomes black in colour and suffers excruciating pains, which 
end in death, unless he is relieved by the haiga^ or medicine- 
man ; in one village where the reptile recently appeared the 
owner never dared to visit his field without first offering a 
chicken.!2 The cobra is specially worshipped by the barais, 
or betel-growers, who associate the tendrils of the plant with 
V&suki, queen of serpents ; and the cobra is the tutelary god 
of the nomadic Kaikaris.i8 In Central India almost every village 
has a platform built over a snake’s hole, to the occupant of 
which Is offered a wicker cover which protects the snake ; a 
brilliant coloured picture represents the snake when it is 
absent ; some persons tie a thread of fourteen knots round the 
wrist and arm and go to worship at the abode of the snake, 
making an image of the reptile in sacred grass, which they 
worship; Bhils and Bhilalas worship the python and never 
injure it ; there are legends of families said to be immune from 
snake-bite and able to cure it.!^ In the month of June, the 
first month of the rains, snakes frequently appear; in this 
month the Good* tJ’y to kill a cobra, and will then cut off the 
head and tail, and offer them to Nag Deo, inside the house, 
while they cook and eat the body, supposing the eating of the 
snake’s body will protect them from the effects of eating any 


iGrowse, p. 74 f. 

®0f. § 7 (e); A. Ftihrer, Monumental Antiquities and 
Inscriptions in the N. W. Provinces and Oudh^ Allahabad, 1891, 
p. 28. For other examples see E. S. Hartland, Ritual and 
Beluf, London, 1914, p. 323. 

8 M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City of the Hindus, London, 
1868, pp. 76, 87 ff. 

4 laixl [1908] 212. 

fi W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, i. 18 f. ; NINQ ii. 157, ‘202. 

6 Crooke, TO i. 109, 122, 131, iv. R52. 

7 NINQ iii. [1893-94] 179, iv. [1894-95] 130. 

8E. T. Atkinson, The Himalayan District qf the N,W. 
Provinces of India, ii. [Allahabad, 1884] p, 836 f. 

if Census of India, 1001, vi. Bengal, pt. L p. 195 f.; W. J. 
Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, London, 1887, p, 225 f. ; NINQ i. 
[1891-92] 166 ; H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes in Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 41, 84 ; W. Ward, Vieia of the Hist., Lit and 
Religion of the Hindoos^ Serampore, 1815, ii. 140 f.; J. Wise, 
Notes on the Races, Castes, ana Trades of Eastern Bengal, 
London, 1883, pp. 138, 219, 260. 

!0 See below, § 13 (/). 

1! Saugor Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1907, i. 43. 

12 Eth. Surv. Central Provinces, vii, [Allahabad, 1911] 44 ; B.V. 
Russell, Tribes and Castes of Central Provinces, London, 1916, 
iii. 399. 

13 Eth. Surv. Central Provinces, i. 8, iv. 27 ; Russell, ii. 196 f., 
iii. 299. 

!4 Russell, iii. 25, 483 f. 


poisonous substance throughout the year.! In Berar the cult 
prevails more among the people of the plains than among 
those of the hills, metal or clay images of snakes are worshippeci , 
sometimes on an ant-hill, and, should a cobra be seen, it is 
regarded as a good omen ; twigs of sacred trees are fixed round 
the ant-hill, a yellow thread is wound round them, and within 
the circle offerings of grain and milk are laid ; the simplest 
form of worship is pouring milk on an ant*hill.2 

{g) Assam . — In Assam the most remarkable form 
of serpent- worship is that of U Thlen, a gigantic 
snake which demands to be appeased by the 
sacrifice of human victims, and for whose sake, 
even in recent times, murders have been committed. 

It lived once in a cave near Cherrapunji, and was tamed by 
a man who used to place lumps of meat in its mouth. Finally 
this hero, having heated a piece of iron red-hot, induced the 
reptile to devour it, and so killed it. He cut up the body, and 
sent pieces of it throughout the country, with orders that the 
people were to eat them. Wherever this edict was obeyed, the 
land became free of the tklens. Bub one small piece remained 
which no one could be induced to eat, and from this sprang 
a multitude of thlens, which still infest the neighbourhood. 

When a thlen takes up its abode in a family, there is no 
means of getting rid of it, though it occasionally departs of its 
own accord, and often follows property when it is given away 
or sold. The thlen attaches itself to property, and brings wealth, 
to its owner, but on condition that it is supplied with human 
blood. The murderer cuts off the tips of the hair and the 
finger-nails of the victim with silver scissors, and extracts in a 
bamboo tube a little blood from the nostrils, which is offered to 
the thlen. This offering must be constantly repeated. In 
order to drive it from a house, all the money, ornaments, and 
other goods must be thrown away, and no one dares to 
appropriate such things lest the thlen should follow them. 
Persons who are supposed to keep thlens are regarded with 
awe, and no one will even mention their names lest ill luck 
should follow. The superstition is probably of very ancient 
date, and it is supposed to be connected with the primeval 
snake-cults of Eastern and Further India.® 

Among the Meitheis the ancestor of one clan, Pakhangba, 
manifests himself as a snake. ‘When it appears it is coaxed 
on to a cushion by the priestess in attendance, who then 
performs certain ceremonies to please it.* Among the same 
tribe the nongshd, or stone-dragons, siunbolize the luck of the 
State.4 

Among the Lusheis a man acquires the right to heaven by 
slaying certain animals ; when a snake coils round the 
antlers of a sdmbhar stag, the man sitting on the coils is con- 
veyed to heaven.® Hie Rabhas worship a serpent-god which 
once dwelt in a cave and was propitiated by the annual 
sacrifice of a boy and a girl.6 

{h) South India . — In no part of India is the 
cult more general than in S. India. 

Here we find the 'kdvu, or snake-grove, which resembles the 
ndgavana of N. India.? ‘A clump of wild jungle trees 
luxuriantly festooned with graceful creepers is usually to be 
found in the.S.W. corner of the gardens of all respectable Malayali 
Hindus. The spot is left free to Nature to deal with as she 
likes. Every tree and bush, every branch and twig is sacred. 
This is the vishattum kdvu (poison shrine) or ndgakotta (snake 
shrine). Usually there is a granite stone {chitra kutakoRu) 
carved after the fashion of a cobra’s head set up and consecrated 
in this waste spot. Leprosy, itch, barrenness in women, deaths 
of children, the frequent appearance of snakes in the garden, 
and other diseases and calamities brought about by poison, are 
all set down to the anger of the serpents. If there be a snake 
shrine in the garden, sacrifices and ceremonies are resorted to. 
If there be none, then the place is diligently dug up, and 
search is made for a snake stone, and if one is found it is con- 
cluded that the calamities have occurred because of there 
having been a snake shrine at the spot, and because the shrine 
had been neglected. A shrine is then at once formed, and 
costly sacrifices and ceremonies serve to allay the serpents’ 
anger.’ 8 
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2 Report on the Census, 1881, Berar, p. 48. 
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4 T. 0. Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908, p. 100 ff, 

5 Census of India, 1911, iii. Assam, pt. i. p. 140 f, 

6 Ib. i. 146. 


7 Somadeva, Kathd-saritsdgara, ed. 0. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 
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8 W. Logan, Manual of Malabar, Madras, 1887, i. 183. For 
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State Manual, Trivandrum, 1906, i. 109, ii. 59 ; Census of 
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SerpeBt-worship in S. India is of early date, 
if the Aioi of Ptolemy ^ take their name from Skr. 
ah% *a snake.’ ^ An inscription at Banavasi, in 
Kanara, records the erection of a cobra stone in 
the middle of the 1st century A.D.® 

In Tanjore the worship of the cobra is common at the present 
day. People of the hig-her castes consider it a sin to kill a 
cobra, this offence being: followed by childlessness, while 
children may be obtained by its worship. The Vellalas make 
an old woman cry aloud in the backyard that a sacrifice will be 
offered to the cobra next day, with a prayer that the offering 
may be accepted. Generally in the evening cooked jaggery, 
rice, and an egg, with a burnt offering of butter, are laid out 
for its acceptance.^ In Bellary the worship w'as formerly more 
common than at present ; snake stones may be seen in everji^ 
village, but few of them seem to receive much attention. 
Vows, however, are made before them tu procure children, and, 
if a child is afterwards begotten, it is given an appropriate 
name—- Nagappa, NS-gamma, etc.s 

(i) The. Deccan and JK India. — In the Deccan 
and W. India the cult assumes various forms. 


One of the favourite guai’dian-deities in the Deccan is 
ISTagoba, ‘father snake.* « In Gujarat, to make amends for 
chance injury to a snake resulting in barrenness or loss of 
children, childless women worship an image of the serpent on 
the bright fifth of every Hindu month ; this is done for one or 
three years, and at the final service a cobra is drawn on the 
ground with rice, and a silver snake is laid on the drawing ; 
the woman and her husband bathe, dress in white clothes, and 
worship ; after this the wife buries an iron image of a cobra at 
a place where four roads meet.7 At Than in Kathiawar the 
twin snake-brethren are worsbipped.8 Khambda in Kajhiawar 
owes its fame to the shrine of the Khambdio Nag, or snake ; it 
is supposed to guard the village, which therefore needs no 
gates ; snakes are frequently seen near the gateway and are 
never molested.® Bhuj, the chief town of Outch, is said to 
take its name from the 62-yard snake which the people used 
to worship and feed every day with rice and milk.m 
(/) The forest tribes. — As will have been seen 
from instances already given, the worship is 
common among the forest tribes. 

The Go)p48 Ohhatisgaph worship images of snakes every 
three years by setting out a vessel of milk for the cobra.H 
Members of this tribe are said to have always appeared naked 
before the shrine of their Sek N&g or Se§a NigaA^ The cult 
is common among the tribes of the Vindhyan ranges. ^8 Some 
Bhils, however, in W, India are reported to kill snakes when 
they have the chance, and the Khalplla of Gujarat are reported 
not to reverence them,^* 


4 * The N3lg:as.“— The chief serpent- worshipping 
race in ancient India is known as the NEgas, 
who appear both in history and in folk-lore, and 
to whom mucli vague speculation has been de- 
voted. 

{a) The in history. — One of the latest 

authorities, (J. F, Oldham, distinguishes between 
the Naga demi-gods in heaven and the Naga 
I)eople on earth, the former being assumed to be 
the deified ancestors of the latter. He concludes 
that the Asuras and the Sarpas, ‘ serpents,’ of the 
Biyvedaf the Asurasand Hagas of the Mahdbhdrata 
and Manu, and the Asuras, or demons, of BrS.h- 
manical tradition all represent hostile tribes, who 
opposed the Aryan inv^ers, and that the Asuras 
Menoa, Cochin State Manmdf Ernakulam, 1911, p. 190 ; B. Xj. 
Eice, a Gazetteer wmpihd for Govemrmntf Wesfc- 

minia fa^r, 1807, h 404, ff,, Mpsom and Coorgfrom the Insmptibns, 
London, 1909, p. 202 L; for the Komati cult of nOgm see 
H. V. Nanjundayya, Ethnographical Survey, Mpeorc, mono- 
gra^h^tio. vL p. 29. 

W. HcOrindle, Ano. India as described by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1886, p. 64. 

» BG 3CV. ii- (18881 261 ; for early snake images and inscriptions 
in Mysore see B. h. Eiee, Mysore and Coorg from the InscHp- 
turns, pp, 18, 115, 202 (with illustrations). 

4 Tagore Gazetteer, Madras, 1900, i 70. 

5 Bellary Gazetteer, Madras, 1904, i. 64. 

6 BQ xiv. (18821 397, xvin. iii. [1886] 386. 

T rb. IX. i (19011 379 f. ; cf . below, § 7 (6). 

SJ. Burgess, Report on AnU of and Kachh, 

Bombay, 1876, p. 87 ft. 

& BG viii, (1884] 610 ; for other snake-shrines see id. pp. 668, 
663. 

Ik r. [1880] 216 n., 218 ; Marianne Posfcans, Cutch, London, 
1839, p. 100 ff., describes the rite. 

n JASB nvm. (1890] fib 281. 

J. F. Hewitt, Muling Mam of Prehistoric Times, London, 
1894-95, i. 87 f , ; for serpent-worship in the Central 

Provinces see Central Provinm Gazetteer, Nagpur, 1870, 
Introd, Ixvi ; MfNQ L 93. 

IS NTNQ L 146. 14 m IX. $. 305, 346. 


were Dravidians.^ Others regard the race of 
Nagas as of trans-Himalayan origin, who adopted 
the snake as their national emblem, and hence 
gave their name to the cobra. ^ 

‘The great historical fact in connection with the Nagas . . , 
is the fierce persecution which they suffered at the hands of the 
Brahmans ; the destruction of serpents at the burning of the 
forest of Khandava, the terrible sacrifice of serpents which 
forms the opening scenes in the Mahabharata, and the super- 
natural exploits of the youthful Krishna against the serpents 
sent to destroy him, are all expressions of Brahmanical hatred 
towards the N5,gas. Ultimately this antagonism merged into 
that deadly conflict between the Brahman and the Buddhist, 
which after a lengthened period of religious warfare terminated 
in the triumph of the Brahman. From these data it would 
appear that the Nagaa were originally a race distinct from the 
Aryans and wholly without the pale of Brahmanism ; that those 
who became Buddhist were either crushed or driven out of 
India during the age of Brahmanical revival, and that the 
remainder have become converts to Brahmanism and appear 
to be regarded as an inferior order of Kshatriyas.’ 3 

Much of this is little more than speculation, and 
all that can be stated with confidence is that the 
Nagas appear to have been a foreign, perhaps 
non- Aryan, people, found chiefly in N. India, but 
occupying other parts of the country."* They were 

E owerful in Central and S. India.® Castes like the 
laravans, Agamundaiyans, and Kalians in Madras 
are possibly descended from them.® 

( 6 ) The JSfdgas of folk-lore.— In Buddhist tradi- 
tion, folk-lore, and art we have frequent references 
to the Nagas, personages half-human, half-divine. 
In the legends chiefs and kings are mentioned who 
displayed special reverence for Buddha ; his alms- 
bowl was their gift; their kings approach and 
consult the Master.’ The folk-tale collections of 
Somadeva, Kathd-sarit-sdgara, and the Jdtaka^ 
abound in tales of the M<^rusine and other types in 
which Nagas figure. 

The king of the Nagas dwells amidst dance and song in a 
happy land ; ‘ filled with troops of Naga maidens, gladdened 
constantly with their sports day and night, abounding with 
garlands and covered with flowers, it shines like the lightning 
m the sky. Filled with food and drink, with dance and song 
and instruraente of music, with maidens richly attired, it shines 
with dresses and ornaments.’ ® Their palaces are under water, 
or beneath the roots of a great tree, or under the Vindhyan 
hills.^o Their king wears a magic ring and he spits fire ; he is 
offered honey, fried grain, and frogs, DUt dares not eat them ; 12 
the erection of ancient buildings is attributed to them, appar- 
ently because they were regarded as foreign artificers, 

5 . The historical development of serpent- 
worship. — Serpent- worship in a fully developed 
form does not appear in the Uigneda, but it is 
found as an element of religion in the Yajnrveda.^*^ 
‘But there can be no doubt that a belief In serpents had its 
origin in the Veda, though the serpents meant there were at first 
the serpents of the dark night or the black clouds, the enemies 
of the solar deities, such as the Alvins, and not yet the 
poisonous snakes of the earth. The later development of these 
serpents and the idea of pacifying them by sacrificial offerings 
is likewise, as has been well shown by Dr. Winternite, thoroughly 
Aryan, nor is there any necessity for adopting that laziest of all 
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« Trichinopoly Gazetteer, Madras, 1907, i. 120. For further 
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43 ff. ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, do. 1903, p. 220 ff. 

8 Cambridge, 1896-1918. » Jdtaka, vi 160. 
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11 O. H. Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, London, 
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expedients, that of ascribing: all that seems barbarous in Indian 
religion to the influences of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country of whom we know next to nothing. 

E. W. Hopkins remarks that in Vedic times 
‘serpent worship is not only known, but preva- 
lent.’® We meet with references to Ahibndiinya, 
the^ serpent of the deep, and to Ahi, another 
designation of the demon Vrtra; in the later 
Samhitds the serpents {sarpah) are a class of 
divine beings.® The post- Vedic Kahn, the eclmse 
demon, is, in modern belief, a serpent."* The 
Atharvaveda contains numerous charms against 
serpents and a rite of propitiation on the full- 
moon day of Margasirsha ; they are recognized as 
gods, and called euphemistically ‘biting ropes.’® 
In later tradition many legends are connected 
with them, like that of Hahusha, turned into a 
serpent because he insulted the Rsi Agastya.® A 
senes of tales describes the enmity between Garuda, 
the chief of the feathered race, and the NagasJ 
Garuda has been compared with the Simurgh of 
Persian and the Bukh, or Roc, of Arab tradition, 
the latter of which attacks snakes,® and with the 
Hebrew Cherub.® It has also been suggested that 
the bird was the totem of tribes hostile to the 
Nagas.^® In the Brdhmanas serpents, as developed 
objects of cult, occupy a prominent place, and in 
the Mahdhhdrata, amidst a mass of folk-tradition, 
the divine snakes are grouped with other celestial 
powers. 

6 . Serpents in the later orthodox cults. — The 
serpent is closely associated with Brahmanical 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. 

(a) Brahmanical Hinduism , — 

The association of the snake with diva’s symbol, the liiiga^ is 
very intimate. 12 ^ brazen serpent surrounds the great Unga at 
the Eajput shrine of Eklinga.is As symbols of Siva’s energy, 
they appear in the remarkable Nataraja imagje.J^ In the 
Himalaya Bhairava, one of the Saiva group of deities, is repre- 
sented by a coloured stick in the form of a hooded snake, and 
Siva himself, as Bikheiivar, lord of the Nagas, is surrounded by 
serpents and crowned with a chaplet of hooded snakes. If, 
in ploughing, the share injures or kills a snake, a short 
ritual is prescribed to appease the lord of the snakes. Gapesa, 
the Matris or Mother-goddesses, and Ksetrapal, the field 
guardian deity, are first worshipped on the spot; then the 
figure of Siva m his form as Mrityuhjaya, *he that overcomes 
death,’ is drawn on cloth, and with it that of the snake-god ; 
both are worshipped, the snake spell (sarpamantra) is recited, 
nd a fire-sacrifice (homa) is made.i5 The Lingayats as 
aivas, naturally worship snakes.^® Other deities are also 
associated with the serpent. At Ter, probably the andent 
Tagara, the hooded snake accompanies an association of Siva, 
Vi?pu, Brahma, and Surya, the sun-god, and Sakti Devi, imper- 
sonation of the female energy at Chitrari in the Ohamba State, 
bears a bell and snake in her right hand. 17 At Jaipur, in Orissa, 
Kali is represented with her hair brushed back under a snake 
fillet and surmounted by a distended head of a cobra, i® while in 
S. India Bhadrakali’s image, with two wings, is covered with 
8erpents.i9 Probably in commemoration of his feats as a dragon- 
slayer, a living snake guards Er^pa’s shrine, and at Pandharpur 

1 P. Max Muller, Contrib, to the Science of Mythology^ 
London, 1897, ii. 698 f. 

a The Religions of India^ ed. Boston and London, 1902, p. 154, 
quoting Rigveday xi. 9, viii. 6, 7, where it is combined with 
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8 A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology y Strassburg, 1897, pp. 72, 
148, 162; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit TextSy London, 1868- 
70, i. 96 f. 

^ Macdonell, Ved. Myth.y p. 160 ; E. Thurston, Ethnog, Notes 
in S, Indiay Madras, 1906, p. 289 ; of. W. W. Skeat and C. O. 
Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, 
ii. 236. 
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12 J. R. Rivett-Oarnac, ‘The Snake Symbol in India, especially 
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18 Tod, popular ed., i. 427. 

14 V. A. Smith, Hist, of Fine Art, p. 261. 
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17 Arch. Surv. Rep. 1902-03, pp. 201, 241. 
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his consort, Radha, holds snakes in her hands.i Vi?pu resting 
on Apanta or Se?a, the world-serpent, is a common subject in 
religious art. He sleeps upon the serpent whose heads support 
the world, during the intervals of creation.2 In his form 
Naraya^a, at Balaji in Nepal, his image has a snake-hood 
projecting over the water.® 

{b) Buddhism. — The records of the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims supply numerous examples of 
the serpent-cult in Buddhism, particularly as 
guardians of trees and springs. 

Two dragon-kings washed the infant Buddha; the dragon 
grants a site for monasteries in his lake ; the Naga Raja, 
Muchilinda, protects Buddha with his folds.4 On the Bodh 
Gaya rails the ndga spreads his hood, and at Bharhut a king 
with a five-headed snake-hood kneels before an altar behind 
which is a tree.® At the Sarpa (or seroent) cave, excavated 
about the time of A^oka, a three-headed serpent of a very 
archaic type appears.® In W. India the Saiva Buddhist con- 
verts preserved their original snake-worship.7 In the records 
of the Chinese pilgrims we find Buddhist h-amanas wor- 
shipping the ndga and conducting rites at ndga shrines-S A 
favourite gift at modern Buddhist pagodas in Burma is a re- 
presentation in gold of the Lord Buddha, with a hooded snake 
raising itself over him.9 
(c) Jainism . — 

In Jainism the symbol of the Tirthakara Parivanatha is a 
|erpent (sarpa).io The colossal statue of Gomatesvara at 
Sravana Belgola (g.v.) is surrounded with white ant-hills from 
which snakes emerge.u The Nagamalai, or snake-hill, is said 
to be the remains of a great serpent formed by the magic art 
of the Jains, and prevented by the power of Siva from devour- 
ing the Saiva city of Madura, and at the Ramatirtha stands a 
Jain image covered by a cobra with expanded hood. 32 

{d) Sikhism. — Sikhism also has associations with 
the snake. 

Guru Har Gobind, as a child, destroyed a cobra sent by an 
enemy to attack him, and he killed a monstrous python which 
in its previous birth had been a proud makant, or prior, who 
embezzled the property of his disciples ; Guru Har Rai acted in 
the same way to a python which in a previous existence had 
been a pay^^t who used falsely to vaunt the power of the 
Vedas.33 

7. The serpent in its various manifestations. — 
The snake-cult assumes many forms. 

{a) Controlling water. — The belief that serpents 
live in, guard, and control water — ^lakes, springs, 
and rivers — is a belief common to many races 

In the records of the Chinese pilgrims a ndga rides on the 
winds, passes through space, and glides over the waters; 
another brings fertilizing rain ; on a mountain pass * there are 
poison dragons, who when evil-purposed spit poison, winds, 
rain, snow, drifting sand, and gravel-stones’; other wicked 
dmgons are restrained from sending rain-storms ; people re- 
sort with their shamans to the tank of the Naga Raja Elapatra, 
and by cracking their fingers and praying they obtain rain or 
fine weather. 38 Many lakes and tanks in N. India are sacred to 
serpents. 38 All the wells in Ka^mir, especially hot springs, are 
associated with snake* worship. 17 The Naga Mahapadma is the 
tutelary guardian of the largest Ka§mir lake, the Vulur.38 The 
sinuous motion of the snake suggests its connexion with rivers, 
as in Burma, where three snakes, one of which is cut into three 
pieces, produce three rivers and four canals, and in Sikkim, 
where the course of the river Tista is straight because the king 
of serpents led it into the plams.39 

1 G. Oppert, On the Orig. Inhabitants of Bharatavaraa or 
India, London, 1893, p. 138 ; BG xx. [1884] 463. 

2 H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Pur ana, London, 1840, p. 206 ; V. A. 
Smith, Hist, of Fine Art, p. 162 f. 

8 P. Brown, Picturesque Nepal, London, 1912, p. 181. 

4 Beal, i. Introd. r., i. 149, ii. 128 ; Watters, ii. 128 f. 

8 J. Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
London, 1910, i. 106 n., 107 n., i. 33. 
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7 BG xi. [1883] 336 n. 8 Beal, Introd, xli. 

9Shway Yoe [J. G. Scott], The Burman: his Life and 
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11 V. A. Smith, p. 268 f. ; E. Thurston, Omens and Supersti- 
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Gazetteer, 1907, i. 335. 
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the Himalayas, London, 1899, p. 111. 
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{h) The chthonic make. — The snake living in 
crevices of the earth is often identified with 
deceased ancestors and is regarded as chthonic.^ 

Marmots in the Himalaya are credited with the power of 
producing storms because they live in the bowels of the earth 
with the nagas that cause thunderstorms.^ 

In the Brahmaxt-as ‘ they chant the verses (seen) by the Queen 
of the Serpents (sarpa'raj7il), because the earth is the Queen of 
the Serpents, for she is the Qaeen of all that moves (sarpaty^ 
Thus the snake becomes associated with fertility 
and eroticism.^ Therefore the cult is largely in 
the hands of women. 

Among the Komatis of Mysore women worship snake images 
set up in performance of vows, and believed to be specially 
efidcacious in curing sores and giving children.® 

Hence snake-worship is often performed at mar- 
riages, as among the Bedars of the Deccan by 
married women, by Brahmans in Kanara, by 
Lambadis in Madras.® The cult of earth fertility- 
goddesses, like Ellamnia or her impersonation, the 
Matangi, is accompanied by snake symbols.'^ This 
is specially the case with the house-snake, which 
is regarded as the family-genius.® 

(c) Snakes representing ancestors, — The concep- 
tion of the snake as a fertilizer is, again, connected 
with the belief that the spirit of an ancestor, 
which takes shape as a snake, is re-embodied in 
one of the successors.® 

In the Central Provinces SonjharS women will not mention 
the name of the snake aloud, just as they refrain from naming 
their male relatives.^® When Mandalay was founded, the king 
of Burma ordered that a pregnant woman should be slain in 
order that her spirit might become the guardian nat of the city ; 
offerings of fruit and food were made to her spirit, which was 
supposed to have taken the shape of a snake. n In the Central 
Provinces it is said that a man had three wives, who were 
cremated with his body. ‘While they were burningf, a large 
serpent came up, and, ascending the pile, was burnt with them. 
Soon after another came up and did the same. They were seen 
by the whole multitude, who were satisfied that they had been 
the wives [of the deceased} in a former birth, and would 
become so a^in after this sacrifice.’ 32 

When Ohltor was stormed by the Muhammadans (a.®. 1818), 
the B&jputs, with their wives and children, perished by fire in 
an unoergTOund chamber. ‘Superstition has placed as its 
guardian a huge serpent, whose venomous breath extinguishes 
Ihe light which might guide intruders to the place of sacnflce.* 3* 

(d) Snakes guardians of treasure. — The ehfchouic 
snake is naturally guardian of treasure buried in 
the earth. This incident often appears in folk- 
lore. J. Forbes tells a ghastly tale of a snake 
which actually occupied a cavern in which treasure 
was si^posed to lie.^® 

(e) Snakes identifying and protecting kings or 
Aero«#.*-~The basis of this belief, according to one 
suggestion, is that, as representing the ancient 
rulers, they naturally protect their successors. 

The Ntgasi&s of tbs Central Provinces derive their name brom 
the ndg, or cobra, and assert that a cobra spread its hood to 
protect the tribal hero from the sun.38 The claim to the throne 
of Sanga, the hero of MewAr and Kehar of Jaisalmer, was 
recognized in the same way. 37 The same tale is told of the 
great chief Ilolkar,!® and of the infant Buddha, whose image at 


Samath represents him sheltered by the coils and hood of a 
three-headed snake.3 The world-snake, 6e§a, protected the 
infant Kr§na from a rain-storm. 2 

(/) The snake as a healer . — Throughout India 
the naga is invoked to heal disease of all kinds, 
particularly loathsome sores. Hence parts of its 
body are valued as remedies. 

Among the Taungthas ‘there is but one medicine current, 
the dried gall bladder and the dung of the boa-constrictor, 
which is supposed to be, and is used as, a remedy for every- 
thing.’ s 

In the Garo hills the skin of a certain snake, when applied to 
the part affected, cures pain.4 

(g) The snake-jewel . — The snake has in its head 
a jewel possessing magical powers.® 

‘ It is sometimes metamorphosed into a beautiful youth ; it 
equals the treasure of seven kings ; it can be secured only by 
cowdiing or horsedung being thrown over it; and if it is 
acquired the serpent dies. ... Its presence acts as an amulet. 
... It protects the owner from drowning . . , allowing him 
to pass over rivers dry-shod.' 6 

Snakes make precious stones, like those in Malabar, which 
are formed by divine serpents blowing on gold in the depths of 
the earth.7 

8. Places immune from snakes. — Like Sardinia, 
Ireland, and other places, certain localities in 
India are immune from snakes.® 

It is believed that no poisonous snakes exist’in those parts of 
the Ka^mir valley from which the peak of Haramak is visible.^ 
On the Ratnagiri and Talaimalai hills venomous snakes are said 
to be innocuous.3® The family saint of the KaliSr Rajputs in 
the Panjab is Kaia Sayyid ; any one sleeping near his shrine 
must lie on the ground lest he be bitten by a snake ; but, if a 
snake bites a man on a Kaliar’s land, he will suffer no harm.li 

9. Snakes and totemism. — The worship of the 
serpent seems to have originated independently of 
totemism.^® Descent from the snake, the use of its 
name as a sept title, the tabu which prevents its 
slaughter, and the respect paid to it when dead all 
appear in India. 

(а) Descent from the snake . — 

The Muasls and Nagvansis of the Central Provinces claim 
descent from a male and female snake, and the Hajjam barbers 
of I^mbay from the world-serpent, S^a.33 Some Nagar 
Brahmans in Nimar are said to be the offspring of Brahmans 
and NSga women ; some Brahmans for this reason refuse to eat 
with them, and in Baroda they call their women Nag-kanyi, 
* snake-maidens.' 34 in Burma there are people who say that 
they are descended from the egg of a n&ga.^'^ The Gandhmilis 
believe their ultimate ancestor to have been a cobra ; hence 
they specially observe the Nagpafiohami festival 38 and eat no 
cooked food on that da.v.i7 A group of VellSlas in Madras say 
that they spring from a Nlga-kanyl ; 38 and the ruling family of 
Ohota Nagpur claim their origin from the seipent Ihmdarika 
Nag. 

(б) Septs and sub-castes named after the snake , — 
Nag is a common title of caste-sections in Bengal, 
Madras, and other parts of India. 

(c) Tabu against killing snakes, — This is partly 
general and partly confined to groups which claim 
descent from the serpent. 

According to Manu, killing a snake degprades the offender 
into a mixed caste, and a Brahman must give a spade of black 
iron.5^ In Madras a cobra is popularly believed to be a BrS.hman ; 
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it is a deadly sin to MU it, and the offence necessitates an 
extreme form of penance.i The Badagas of the Nilgiri hilla 
will not kiU a snake nor pass near a dead one.2 In W. India, in 
spite of its destructive nature, a cobra is never Mlled ; when 
one appears in a house, the people bow to it and pray it not to 
harm the inmates ; at the most, if it is caught, it is put in an 
earthen jar, and this is laid in a lonely spot; the Vapis of 
Afemadnagar, if they wish to get rid of a cobra, have it caught 
with round wooden scissors and set at large in a neighbouring 
field.8 One penalty for killing a snake is leprosy, and this 
disease attacks any one who destroys its eggs by disturbing the 
ground in which it dwells, or by setting on fire jungle or grass 
m which it lives and breeds.^ 

Among the Khatris of the PanjSb a snake was once bom to 
one of the Abrola sept, and another fed the ancestor of the 
Ohhotras ; both septs worship and will not kill the reptile.® In 
the Central Provinces the Hatwas are descended from a snake, 
belong to the Nag gro£m, will not kill a cobra, will save it from 
death at the hands of others, and sometimes pay snake- 
charmers to release those which they have captured ; an oath 
by the snake is their most solemn form of affirmation.® The 
same tabu prevaUs among the Nagesh sept of the Kaltuyas in 
Bengal and the Nagbel sept of the Nahals in the Central 
Provinces.7 

[d) Bespect paid to dead snakes . — 

In the Central Provinces, if a Parja of the snake sept kills 
one accidentaUy, he places a piece of new yam on his head, 
praying for forgiveness, and deposits the body on an ant-hill 
where snakes are supposed to dwell,® In Travancore, if a dead 
cobra was found, it was burned with the same ceremonies as a 
man of high caste.® In W. India a special rite (ndgabali) is 
performed by those who desire children, by those who suffer 
from bodily disease, who have killed a snake, or whose nearest 
relative has died from snake-bite, 

10. Persons dyin^ from snake-bite. — The person 
dying of snake-bite is considered tabu, because his 
body has been occupied by the snake-god. Hence 
the corpses of such persons are usually disposed 
of in a way different from that observed by the 
group. 

Among the Sagars of Bombay those who die of snake-bite are 
cremated on the village common, probably in the hope that the 
spirit may depart at once, and, if this is not done, it is said that 
they will fail to receive absolution.^! The Jatapu Kandhs 
generally burn their dead, but those dying of snake-bite are 
buried.!® In parts of the Central Provinces, if a person has died 
by hanging, drowning, or snake-bite, his body is burnt without 
any rites, but, in order that his soul may be saved, a fire-sacrifice 
(horn) is performed after the cremation.!® In N. India a person 
dying in this way is believed to be re-born as a snake in the 
next life. In order to avoid this, an image of a snake is made 
of silver, gold, wood, or clay, offerings are made to it, a 
Brahman is fed, and a prayer is made to VasuM Raja to release 
the soul- 14 

11, Magical cures for snake-bite. — 

In Baroda an expert is summoned who applies charmed 
cowdung ashes to the bite, and, with a charm, ties knot after 
knot on a thread ; if the patient is restless, he dashes some 
handfuls of water on his eyes, and tries to force the snake to 
leave his body ; after this treatment the snake explains why it 
bit the man ; if the injury which prompted the snake to bite 
was trivial, it agrees to leave the patient ; if severe, it refuses to 
leave, and death follows ; members of a Nagar Brahman family 
are expert in this treatment.!® In the Atharvaveda there are 
numerous charms for the exorcism of snakes from houses or 
against snake-bite ; a central feature of such charms is the 
invocation of the white horse of Pedu (Paidwa), a slayer of 
serpents.!® A favourite means of cure is by the ‘ snake-stone,’ 
which is supposed to suck the poison from the bite.!'! 
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Certain clans, families, and individuals claim 
the power of curing snake-bite or are closely 
identified with the snake. ^ 

Such are the Kir of the Central Provinces,® the Snake-tribe in 
the Panjab,s and the Bodlas in the same province.4 Ghasidas, 
the founder of the Satnami iq.v.) sect, is said to have been 
gifted in the same way.® Among the Todas certain men have a 
reputation for curing snake-bite ; the limb bitten is bound in 
three places with a cord of woman’s hair ; with a piece of a 
certain tree the healer strikes the limb, repeating an incanta- 
tion.® 

Various charms are used to repel the attacks of 
snakes. These are often made in the shape of the 
reptile. 

Such is the ndgapatam, the most primitive form of ornament 
worn by Nayar women in S. India, which represents a hooded 
snake.7 Men and women in Vizagapatam are very fond of 
wearing earrings of brass or gold wire twisted to symbolize a 
snake, with one end flattened out and pointed to represent the 
head.8 The head ornament of a Maratha Brahman woman 
bears in the centre an image of a cobra erect, representing Sesa 
Naga, the serpent-king.® Ladakhi women wear, as their 
national head-dress, a snake-shaped plaited strip of red cloth.!® 
In Bengal a karabi root (Nerium odorum), pulled wffiilst the 
breath is held, on the night when the snake-goddess, Manasa, is 
worshipped, protects the wearer from snake-bite, but its efficacy 
lasts only one year.!! A rosary made of the vertebrae of snakes 
is used in Tibet for necromancy and divination. !2 

Many sacred places are in repute for the cure of 
snake-bite. 

In the Central Provinces a visit to the shrine of Bhilat Baba, 
a local saint, cures possession by devils and snake-bite.!® That 
of Maha Siddha, * the great saint,* has the same reputation in 
Berar.!4 

With the same object ex votos in the form of 
snakes are often dedicated. 

Brahmans in Madras offer images of snakes to appease the 
wrath of Rahu during an eclipse, and in Tamil temples models 
of snakes, especially those coiled in coitu, are offered to pro- 
pitiate serpents.!® Coiled snakes are constantly represented on 
Indian temples.!® 

12. Tree- and serpent- worship. — The connexion 
between tree-worship and serpent-worship has 
probably been overstated by J. Fergusson but 
some instances are forthcoming. 

In Buddhist times *the tree-deities were called Nagas, and 
were able at wiU, like the Nagas, to assume the human form ; 
and in one story the spirit of a banyan tree who reduced the 
merchants to ashes is called a Naga-raja, the soldiers he sends 
forth from his tree are Nagas, and the tree itself is “the 
dwelling-place of the Naga.” !8 This may explain why it is that 
the tree-gods are not specially mentioned in the Maha Samaya 
list of deities who are there said by the poet to have come to 
pay reverence to the Buddha.’!® On the Bharhut stupa are 
various reliefs of nagas engaged in worshipping sacred trees or 
possibly the Buddha immanent in them.^ A similar subject 
from S. India is described by Tod. 21 

In Mysore ‘the stones bearing the sculptured figures of 
serpents near every village are always erected under certain 
trees, which are most frequently built round with a raised 
platform, on which the stones are set up, facing the rising sun. 
One is invariably a sacred fig, which represents a female, and 
another a margosa, which represents a male ; and these two are 
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Worship and propitiation of snakes.— The 
wOTs'hip Sd p*J-opitiation of snakes a.re so closely 
ronneSe“wi& orthodox and unorthodox cults that 
it is often difficult to disentangle them. 

{a)Worshipof the, Iwing snake.— 

A snake temple at Oaliout contains several live 

necklaces by The worship of living 

rS5i5SSS%"J%ffl“ 

Samhalpur, and Manipur.e _ 

(S) Snake temples.— Temples in which snake- 

S.«‘SirAS'Kt;rKa.*?»^^ 
sS's^tTf. » ;3r.E “ i! 
S“l”aiSH«Si^3S.3 
S“rS#ti5«SsS?« 

nrocLskm^^^^^ Riv to the snake temple _m 

BhuHort^® A curious illustration of the ^ ^ 

ffiiim is found In the snake mosque 

fSt S the Nflgirt hills, where an annual festnal is held and 

alms are collected for the mosque. 11 , 

is often condacted at ant-hills supposed to be the 
home of snakes.^® 
sbeepaKKalou\?ffnJnS^^^ 

si the^^ £«r“«S‘Shcm‘“tf . t1,rir 

fJeMfl ind^aAhe Dlvllh^ or feast of lights, worship them with 
offerings flowers, and part of the ear a 

toey multiply 

in great numbem.is 

(d) Propitiation of snakes. 

Tt» Tsr India the AsfarwSJiS. branch of traders, ^ 

a'^nr »‘?n 

SK« sfuif K Ma‘rNgf r 
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MSSIge and other rite among the pagan Malays (Skeat- 
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victim, often a girl, who is finally rescued by a hero.i Frazer 
vfelvdn the tales as reflecting a real custom of sacrificing girls 
or^ women to be the wives of water-spmts, who are often 
conceived as great serpents or dragons.® a au ... au 

In thrworship of serpents it is important to note that the 
offerings made to ndgasare not such substances as are usually 
S % snakes, but things suitable for the food of men.s in 
S I^dia among the rites performed by the twice-born classes 
lre ndoa%ratmha, the worship of the cobra m the form of a 
carved stone image, and ndtjabali, or the performance of the 
oSIquierof a dead cobra with aU the formalities observed m 

ordinary funeral-rites.4 j j 

(e) Worship of snake-heroes. — Many aeinea 
snake-beroes are found in India. 

finch are Qug§. or Gugga Pir in the Panjab and Eajawa and 
Soral in HoSabals^n the Central Provinces the Bhanas 
worship KSa,‘ the black one,' the cobra who. they say, was 
born in the tribe ; he hid in the house-oven because he hap- 
pened Vacc dent to see one of his brothers' vvives without her 
?eiT was burnt to death, and i®. by 

Another worthy of the same class is Bhilat, a deified cowher^ 
whose disciples are believed to be able to cure snake-bite with 

the long sticks which they carry.7 

(f) Snake-festivals. — The chief sii8,ke-f estival is 
that known as the NS-gpuhchami, ‘dragons nfth, 
in N. India and Nagara-panchami in b. India, 
because it is held on the 5th day of the light 
half of the month Sravana, or Savan. Its 
rence in the rainy season is possibly connected with 

the power of the snake to give ram. _ 

In S India, on the eve of the festival, worship is rendered 
with offerings of flowers and incense at snake-holes, and milk 
is poured iiito them ; the stone images of snakes under sacred 
trees are visited with reverence; on the day of the feast these 
imagef are washed, milk, curds, elc^., are pour^ on them, 
flowem are presented, and other offerings made .8 In the 
Central ProvFnces, during the month of ^ 

be sent on a certain day to eat fiSlv will^be 

anake-trod and return ; if this is neglected, the w ill he 

Stacked by cobras.» In other parts of the Province Brahmans 
on the day of the feast must not cut vegetables with a knife, 
but only^with a scythe, and may not eat bread baked on a 
griddle f the priest comes to the house in the 
S^hVtelis the owner to do something ^diculous, he ^ bound ^ 
do it * on that day every guest who eats in the house wust be 
bmncied on thr^nd with a burning stick, the host 

ddSia stealthily; schoolmasters take their boys to a stream, 
where they wash their slates, worship ^bem. come home, and 
eat sweetmeats. 10 Wrestling contests are held on this day, and 
ft L sTigg^ this is done because the 
wrestlers resemble the writhing of a snake.n in the De^n, 
onTbe first day of the feast, images of snakes are palnte on 
the walls of the house, worskip la offered to 
woman recta explaining the origin of the 

fhe HlmWavan diswlcts of the Cnltcid Provinc^ oiva is ^ot- 
ihfpS Der tSrri^ of Rikhe|war,a 8 lord of the ndgas, in 
whfch fom as surrounded by serpents and 

fimwned with a chaplet of hooded snakes ; the people paint 
Kb ol seroentt and bird, on the wallsot their hou«%and 
aAvcYi Havfl before the festival steep a mixture of wheat, grain, 
rd pulsi in v^a^^ of the Nagpaflchamf they 

tokea wisp o 7 grais and, tying it up In the form of a snake 
dii> it in trie water in which me grain has been steeped, and 
pSce it with money and sweetmeats before the pictures of the 

A? the temple of JagannfLth (o.n.) at Puri ‘the supremacy of 
Vishnu is declared In the festivw of the slaughter $? ^be deadly 
^bm-da-welio, Kdlt-damana, the familiar of Siva and his 
oueen ’ v isuu, in the form of Ananta, the infinite, the snake- 
JJlld is worshipped at the feast of the Anant ChaudM, 
on the^full moon of Bhadon, which, like other snake-festivals, 
Falls S^erSny season 18 A remarkable rite in N. India is that 
of t he awrul when girls go to a tank or stream and float dolls, 
SfhlcraTbartrb^ 4 bojxwith louK kwitebe. 

purgation, tertUity, or rain cnlt.t» A gmiilar nte la known a. 


IE. S. Hartland, LP 1. cha. 1.-UL; Frazer, Pmuanias, r. 

1906, Tlk GB», Pt. i.. The Magic Art, do. 9U, ii. 166«. 
For human sacrifice m snake-cults see above, § 3 U7l* 

4 Above ^§^9 (d); Census of India, 191U xxi. Mysore, pt. L 

i. 211 ff., ii. 140 ; for a full account of the cult of Guga 
see Rose, i. 143 ff. 

I Suro. iii. [19073 .33; Eussell, li. 247. 

7 Nimar Gazetteer, 1008,1.^^- n . »rhnwifon Omms 

8 Bth. Sure. Mysore, s.v. * Besthas,* p. 11 ; Thurston, vmons, 

^’slcamoh Gazetteer, 1906, 1. dS. 

10 OhMndwdra Gazetteer, 1907, 1. 65 f* 

S?Kr8S^“S«>a!-irW» BoliAav., Bombay. 1904. 

® i^AOtinson, IL 861. ymi-Ogl 78. 

is Mem. ASM L 174£. UEINQl [1891-921 7». 
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C odhan in Bihar.i In other parts of N. India people go about 
egging during the rainy season for two and a half days, 
during which time they do not sleep under a roof or eat salt ; 
the object is said to be to avert the danger of snake-bite. 

14. The snake in Hindu religious art. — Kepre- 
sentations of the snake and its worship appear 
throughout Hindu religious art. 

Figures of the Naga Raja, often in connexion with those of 
Buddha, appear in many cave-temples. 2 The figures of the 
ndgas at Ajanta (q.v.) are specially interesting.^ A favourite 
subject is Visnu as Narayapa resting on the world-snake, Se^.'* 

15. The snake in folk-lore. — The snake natur- 
ally plays a leading part in the folk-lore of India. 
Here only a few instances can be given.® 

The snake knows the powers of life-giving plants, and the 
language of birds and animals can be acquired by eating some 
part of the flesh of a serpent.® According to Philostratos of 
Lemnos, their hearts and livers were eaten in India, and 
knowledge of the language and thoughts of animals was thus 
attained.7 According to the Santals, the power of under- 
standing the speech of animals is given by Manasi, king of 
serpents.® In another Santal tale a snake teaches a woman an 
incantation which, if used when dust is thrown into the air, 
will cause the person against whom it is aimed to be burned to 
ashes.® Omens are naturally taken from snakes. In Madras a 
person should postpone his journey if he sees a cobra or a rat- 
snake ; and in Kumaun, when a snake crosses a man’s path, he 
must tear a rag from his clothing and place it on the trail of 
the reptile: if he fails to do so, he falls sick or suffers some 
other evil. 10 In Madras any one who dreams of a snake is 
considered to be proof against its bite ; if a man dreams of a 
cobra, his wife or some other near female relative has con- 
ceived.ii If a man has marks of a snake on his right foot, or a 
woman on her left, they are incarnations of some deity. 12 in the 
Panjab some snakes which drink buffaloes’ milk are so swift as 
to be able to bite a galloping horse ; two-headed snakes are 
common ; there is a snake which poisons the breath of a sleeper, 
strikes him with its tail, and Is able to remove from the bedside 
sticks which might be used against it.i® The Sanskrit names 
for the snake, driQ’Visha^ dfimti-viaha, * having poison in the 
eyes,’ imply that it can poison by a mere glance.^^ The hama- 
dryad is supposed to pursue its victim over hill, dale, and 
water.15 Among the Todas a person whom a snake has bitten 
must not cross a stream ; if it is absolutely necessary that he 
should cross, he must be carried over it.i® The same people 
exi)lain eclipses by the fact that a snake once hunted a hare, 
which took refuge in the moon ; the moon promised to protect 
it. ‘The snake still goes sometimes to catch the hare in the 
moon, and when he goes the moon becomes dark and some 
people fire guns and send up rockets and the Todas shout. 

The Kadu GoUas of Mysore believe that, if a woman in her 
courses enters the house, they will be bitten by snakes or stung 
by scorpions. 18 In N. India a snake is said to become blind on 
seeing a pregnant woman. 1® In the Konkan the bite of the rat- 
snake is poisonous on Sunday, but harmless on other days ; if 
it is in a field with a buffalo, whichever sees the other first will 
survive, while the one first seen will die; when buffaloes bathe, 
this snake sucks their milk under water. 2® One snake in 
Batnagiri can kill people by merely casting its shadow on them 
from a tree or the roof of a house.21 

Litbeatorb.— To the knowledge of the writer no compre- 
hensive monograph on serpent-worship in India has been 

E ublished. Some aspects of the subject have been investigated 
y J. Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, or lUustratiom 
of Mythology and Art in India^, London, 1873 ; C. F. Oldham, 
The Sun and the Serpent, do. 1905 ; W. Crooke, PJR®, do. 1896, 


1 6. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1886, p. 400. 

2 Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India, pp. 156 f., 306, 
817, 325, 331, 343, 421 ; Griinwedel, pp. 29, 94, 106 ff., 133. 

s Grunwedel, p. 48 ff. 

4 Arch. Surv. Rep. 1906-06, p. 114 ; J. Fergusson, Bist. of 
Ind. and Enstem Arch., i. 841; Smith, Hist, of Fine Art, p. 
162 f. For other sculptures see A. Cunningham, The Stupa of 
Bharhut, and The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1864 ; F. 0. Maisey, 
Sanchi and its Remains, 

5 See PR2 ii. 141 f. 

8 GR3, pt. iv. Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 186, pt. v. Spirits of the 
Com and of the Wild, ii. 146; J. A. MacCullocb, Rel, of the 
Anc. Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 149 n. 

7 McCrindle, Anc. India in Class. Literature, p. 194. 

8 A. Campbell, Santdl Folk-tales, Pokhuria, 1891, p. 22. 

® Borapas, p. 153. 

10 Thurston, Omens, p. 26 ; NINQ ii. 186 ; for other omens 
from snakes see J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 
1896, p. 288 ff. 

11 Above, § 7 (6) ; Thurston, Omens, p. 20. 

12 F/FQ V. 11892-93] 17, 

13 Malik Muhammad Din, Rep, Bahawalpur State, Lahore, 
1908, p. 8 f. 

14 Of. FL xvi. [1905] 160. 

15 H. Yule, Farr, of the Mission to the Court of Ava, London, 
1858, p. 100 n. ; Thurston, Castes and Tribes, vii. 136. 

16 Rivers, p. 267. P- 593. 

1908] 14. 

21 Ib. X. [1880] 50. 


18 Eth. Surv. xiv. [Bangalore, 
W FIFQ V. [1895-96] 70. 

90 BG XVMI. i. 76. 


li. 121 ff. ; A. de Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, do. 1872, ii, 
388 ff. For other references see JS^Brll xxiv, 676 ff. Some of the 
abundant and scattered literature on the subject has been 
quoted in the article. W. CROOKE. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP (Teutonic and Balto- 
Slavie). — I. Teutofic, — i. Lombard snake- 
worship. — In the 7th cent. St. Barbatus melted 
doAvn the golden inia^e of a viper, which the 
Lombards worshipped in secret. Unfortunately 
we know nothing further of this cult.^ 

2. Wisdom and healing powers. — The Teutons, 
like most other peoples, believed in the wisdom of 
the serpent and in his powers of giving health, and 
strength. 

Hother, the adversary of Balder, came to his enemy’s camp, 
and heard that ‘ three maidens had gone out carrying the secret 
feast of Balder. . . . Now they had three snakes, of whose 
venom they were wont to mix a strengthening compound for 
the food of Balder, and even now a flood of slaver was dripping 
on the food from the open mouths of the serpents.’ The eldest 
maiden refused to give the food to Hother, ‘declaring that 
Balder would be cheated, if they increased the bodily powers 
of his enemy.’ 2 

Saxo also tells us how Roller saw his mother preparing a meal 
for himself and his step-brother Eric. ‘ He looked up at three 
snakes hanging from above . . . from whose mouths Slowed a 
slaver which dribbled drops of moisture on the meal. Now two 
of these were pitchy of hue, while the third seemed to have 
whitish scales . . . Roller thought that the affair looked like 
magic. . . . For he did not know that the snakes were naturally 
harmless, or how much strength was being brewed for that 
meal.' Eric chooses the broth made from the dark snake, 
‘judging the feast not by the colours but by the inward 
strengthening effected,’ and so he attains ‘ to the highest pitch 
of human wisdom,’ knowledge of animal language, and success 
in war.3 

Somewhat similar results come from the eating 
of the heart of the snake or dragon, FS.fnir, bj 
Sigurd the V’olsung.'* We find a parallel for this 
superstition of the potency of the snake’s slaver 
in the Lithuanian custom of putting their sacred 
house-snake on the table and letting him touch 
their food.® 

3. The snake and the soul.—The cult of the 
house-snake probably prevailed at one time among 
the Teutons, 

‘ Plenty of old tales are still told of home snakes and unkes. 
On meadows and pastures, and even in houses, snakes come to 
children when alone, sip milk with them out of their bowl . . . 
they watch infants in the cradle, and to bigger children they 
shew treasures; to kiU them is urdueky. ... If the parents 
surprise the snake with the child, and kill it, the child begms to 
fall away, and dies before long.’ 8 

‘ In some districts they say every house has two snakes, a 
male and a female, but they never shew themselves till the 
master or mistress of the house dies, and then they undergo the 
same fate.’ 7 

The cult of the house-snake is a wide-spread 
religious practice, and seems to be a form of 
ancestor-worship, arising from the notion that 
snakes embody the souls of the dead. In some 
Teutonic legends and superstitions the snakes 
appear to embody the souls of those who are still 
alive— a survival perhaps of the primitive belief in 
the ‘ external soul.* 

Paul the Deacon tells the story of King Gunther, whose * soul 
crept out of his mouth in the shape of a snake . . , passed a 
little brook and entered a mountain, afterwards returning again 
to the mouth of the king. . . . The king in the meantime had 
dreamt that he crossed a bridge over a river, and arrived in a 
mountain full of gold. The treasure . . . was afterwards 
actually lifted.’® 

Several Northern stories appear to contain 
reminiscences of the custom of rearing house- 
snakes. 

Thora, daughter of Herodd, king of Sweden, at the command 
of her father, ‘ endured to rear a race of adders with her maiden 
hands,’ whit;h grew until they became a public nuisance and 
were killed by her wooer, Ragnar Lodbrog.® According to the 
version of the story in the Saga of King Ragnar Lodbrok,'^^ the 


1 Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. Stallybrass, li. 684. 

2 Saxo, tr. Ellon, p. 93. 3 /&. p. 153 f. 

4 Volsunga Saga, m Die prosaische Edda, ed. Wilken, p. 182. 

5 See below, §11. 8 Grimm, ii. 686. 7 Ib. p. 687. 

8 See Saussaye, Religion of the Teutons, p. 297. 

® Saxo, p. 364 f. 

10 Fomaldar Sdgur Nordrlanda, Kaupmannahofn, 1829, L 237 f 
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princess kept a snake in a box, with gold under him. The 
snake ^rew until he encircled the whole room, and the gold 
grew with his growth. 

Both snakes and dragons (which often play a very 
similar part in popular belief) are frequently sup- 
posed to bring wealth or guard gold. 

FUfnir was originally human, hut guarded his treasure by 
lying on top of it, in the form of a great snake or dragon-i The 
dragon in Beowuy kept watch over treasure in a burial-mound. 

It is probable that originally the dead man was 
thought to appear in the form of a snake or dragon 
guarding the treasures that were buried with him 
m his grave. 

Saxo tells of another snake-rearing princess : 

‘ Siward, the king of the Goths, is said to have had ... a 
daughter Alfhild, who showed almost from her cradle such 
faithfulness to modesty, that she continually kept her face 
muffled in her robe. ... Her father banished her into very 
close keeping, and gave her a viper and a snake to rear, wishing 
to defend her chastity by the protection of these reptiles.’® 

Saxo has probably misunderstood the king’s 
motive. Sacred snakes are often tended by virgin 
priestesses, who are supposed to be their wives, 
the fundamental belief being that women ‘can 
conceive by the dead in the form of serpents.’^ 
A legend recorded by Grimm ^ is noteworthy in 
this connexion : 

* Once, when a woman lay asleep, a snake crept into her open 
mouth, and when she gave birth to a child, the snake lay coded 
tightly round its neck, and could only be got away by a milk- 
bath ; but it never left the baby's side, it lay in bed with it, 
and ate out of its bowl, without doing it any harm.’ 

4. The snake in the other world. — Saxo gives 
a detailed account of Thorkill’s visits to the other 
world : 

After crossing the bridge which divided the world of men 
from the world of monsters, he came to the dwelling of Geirrod 
where ‘ the flooring was covered with snakes.’ Afterwards Thor- 
kill and his companions went to visit Utgarda-Loki. They came 
at last to a <w.ve of giants, situated in a land of eternal night. 
* The entrance was nideous, the door-posts were decaytjd . , . 
the floor swantiing with snakes.’ Then in armthcr cavern * he 
beheld a number of iron seats among a swarm of gliding 
serpente. Next there met his eve a sltigglsh mass of water 
gently flowing over a sandy bottom. . . . Again ... a foul 
and gloomy room was disclosed to the visitors, wherein they 
saw Utganla-Loki, laden band and foot with enormous chains. 

. . . They could scarcely make their way out, and were be- 
simtterea by the snakes which darted at them on every side.’ ® 

We may compare this with tlie description of the 
place of punishment in the Prose Edda ; 

* In Ckirpse Strand f^ere is a great and evil hall, and the doors 
face the north ; it Is all wrought of snake-backs, but the snake- 
heads look into the house, and brealiuj out poison, so that the 
pciion-strearos run along the iialls, and oath-breakers and 
murderers wad© thosMB rivers as it is here said ; 

^ I know a liall standing 
Far from the sun 
In Corpse Strand, 

The doors face north 
Foinon drops fall 
In from the windows.'”® 

‘There Nift’h<)ggr devours 
The corpses of the departed.' 7 

Nif’ihdggr lives with a great numi^er of smikes in the spring 
Hvergelmlr under the great World-Tree, the Ash Yggdrasu. 

‘Tlie Ash YggdrasU, 

Suffers hardhhips 
More than men know , . . 

NitJhdggr crawls underneath.’ « 

* More snake.s lie 
Beneath the Ash Yggdrasil 
Than unwise fools can think of . , . 

I think they will always 

Be spoiling the boughs of that tree.’® 

The eonceptiou of the universal tree wtis perhaps 
suggested by tree-sanctuaries such as the Upsala 
sanctuary and the great Bomove sanctuary or the 

1 Volstmga Saga^ ed. Wilken, p. 175. 

® B. 274. 

3 J. G. Fraaer, GJ33, pt. iv., Ad^nis^ AUis^ Onris^^ liOndon, 
1914, i. 90 ; ct ib. pt. v,, SpirU& 0 fth$ Com ^nd of iho WUd* do, 
1912, ii 17 f., pt« The Mutgie An, do. 1911, if. 1491 ; 0. F. 
Oldham, The Sun and the Serpent, do. 1905, p. 154. 

^ ii. 680. S Fp. S44-950. 

•’ TOiSpd , 38 . 7 Out/. Hi . 88 . 

« Qrimnimdl, 35, quoted in Cglf. ed. Wttkea, p, 23. 

t /6. S4» quotw in vplf* p. 23. 


Baltic peoides.^ The above-quoted lines point to 
the conclusion that at one time it was customary 
to keep snakes in these sanctuaries ; we know 
that a sacred serpent was kept at Bomove. 
Snakes evidently appear in the other world because 
they embody the souls of the dead. Two of the 
snakes who gnaw Yggdrasil’s Ash are called Ofnir 
and Svflfnir—names which are also given to Odin, 
the god of death.® 

5. The world-snake. — Just as the sacred tree 
seems to have given rise to the idea of a universal 
world -tree, so probably the sacred snake gave rise 
to the idea of Mi%artysormr, the great world-snake, 
which lies in the sea, coiled round the whole earth. 

MitJgar^sormr, Hell, and the wolf Fenrir are children of LoM 
and adversaries of the gods. At the end of the world Mitigar®- 
sormr will come up on to the land, breathing out poison. Thor, 
the thunder-god, will do battle with him and be killed by his 
l^oisonous breath.4 

6, Conclusion. — We know something of the 
beliefs about snakes prevalent among the Teutonic 
peoples, but practically nothing about the ritual 

I of the snake-cult. The Teutons seem to have 
regarded the snake as possessed of special gifts of 
knowledge and healing power ; but on the whole 
its malignant aspect seems to be predominant. 
The snake is clearly regarded as an embodiment 
of the soul, and so comes to be connected with 
death, the land of the dead, and the powers of 
destruction. 

IL Lettish, Lithuanian, and OldPrussian, 
— I . The house-snake. — The cult of the house- 
snake was one of the ‘almost incredible things’ 
which Jerome of Prague related to the Council of 
Basel (1431-37) when describing his experiences as 
a missionary among the Lithuanians. Each pater- 
familias had his own serpent in a corner of the 
house, to which he gave food and did sacrifice.® 

In the middle of the next century Joannes 
Meletius (Menecius) gives similar evidence ; 

* Moreover the Lithuaniaris and Samogit{n keep snakes warm 
under the stove, or in a corner of the steam-room where the 
table stands. These snake.s th<iy worship a.s they would a divine 
being ; and at a regular season of the year the sacnlicers sununon 
them torth to share the meal. They come out and climb up 
over a clean cloth and sit on the table. When they have there 
tasted the Hevt»ral dishes, they go flown again and hide themselves 
In their holes. When the snakes have gone away the men gladly 
eat up the flishes of which they have bad a first taste, and 
expect that for that year all things will turn out happily for 
them. If, however, the snakes have not come in answer to the 
prayers of the sacrificer, or have refused to taste the dishes 
placed on the table, then they believe that in that year they 
will suffer some great calamity.’ ® 

About thirty years later Alexander Guagnini 
describes the w'orship of house-snakes, which was 
still kept up by many of the country people in 
Samogitia. 

They reverenced a particular kind of snake ‘with four tiny 
feet, like lizards, ana black and fat in body, called in their 
native tongue gimjitoe.* Guagnini tells the story of a pagan, 
living In a village near Vilna, who, having been persuaciea by 
a Christian to kill his sacred snake, was horribly deformed, 
because, as he said, he * laid wicked hands on the serpent, his 
domestic god.’ 7 

The Letts also were in the habit of rearing and 
worshipping house-snakes, which were so tame 
that they could not harm man or beast belonging 
to the house ; even the children would play with 
them and have them in rheir beds.® It was the 
duty of the Lettish goddess Brehkina to cry out 
to all who entered : * You must leave the milk- 

1 Cf. art. NATtntB (Teutonic); H. M. Chadwick, in JAI xxx. 
C1900J so. 

2 See below, § ir. 

8 Grimnimdl, 54, in Die lAeder der dlteren JEdda, ed. Hilde- 
brand and Gering, p. 93. 

* Gy^. xxxiv, 37 f., li, 82. 

» S&riptores Return Pmenearum, 5 vols., Leipzig, 1801-74, iv. 
239. 

6 FL XXL ri910J 298, 

7 Reepubhoa eive edatue regni Folonioe LUuanim Frumia 
Xdmiim, Leyden, 1627, ». 276. 

8 Setipdotes Return Mvonimrim, l%a and leipzig, 1848, U. 
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mothers [i.e. house-snakes, toads] unharmed in the 
house.’ ^ 

Matthseus Prsptorius quotes from Bretkius a 
detailed description of the consecration of the 
house-snake. 

* A weidiiZut or maldininks is called, who brings with him one 
or more snakes. Thereupon the table is laid, and a kamzele 
ii,e. bowl] full of drink, and a can of beer set out.* The weidulut 
prays and the snake creeps up on to the table. ‘Soon he 
makes a circle round the snake, which thereupon lies as if 
dead, until the weidulut has finished his prayers, which are 
many. Then the snake is sprinkled with beer out of the con- 
secrated kauszeU and after that it moves again, and, on the 
command of the weidulut^ touches some of the food and gets 
down from the table by means of a towel. The weidulut 
notices the place that the snake will occupy and hallows it by 
prayer. Thereupon the snake establishes itself in its place. 
The host, however, with the weidulut and the inmates of his 
house, is joyful and concludes this consecration with much 
drinking and all manner of amusements. *2 

Erasmus Stella and Guagnini call the sacred 
serpents of the Baltic peoples It is almost 

certain that here, as elsewhere, the cult of the 
house-snake was a form of ancestor- worship. The 
Lithuanians named their house-snakes givontos^ 
givoitos (cf. above), ^the living ones’ (cf. Lith. 
^yvate, ‘ snake,’ derived from Lith. gyvas^ ‘ liv- 
ing’). It is therefore highljr probable that they 
shared the almost universal idea that the snake, 
owing to his power of sloughing his sldn, is im- 
mortal and a nt embodiment for the spirit of the 
dead, the ever-living ancestor.® The association 
of the paterfamilias with a special snake, and the 
Lettish term peena maates (ci. below), point to the 
same conclusion. 

The snake as household god or ancestral spirit 
would naturally further the interests of his own 
family at the expense of others. The Letts, we are 
told by Eabricius, reared huge serpents which 
would steal milk-pails from neighbouring herds 
and bring them back to their own people.^ From 
the same authority we learn that these people 
knew how to injure their enemies’ crops by magic 
arts, but he does not state that they used^ snakes 
for the purpose. Praetorius, however, gives an 
interesting piece of evidence for such practices 
among the Lithuanians in the 17th century : 

A certain man who had been a servant in Insterbui^, near 
Lithuanian Georgenburg, told how various villages in^ the 
neighbourhood stUl kept (though in great secrecy) a monininks. 
At certain times in the year, ususuly spring or autumn, this 
monininks called the people together and collected various 
snakes through magic prayers, and charmed them by certain 
magic characters. The table was then laid, food and drink set 
out, a special place prepared for the snakes, and milk set 
out for them. The snakes were brought up on to the table, 
and at the command of the monininks touched all the food, 
after which the feast took place and was concluded with much 
drinking. After the meal each person present told the mo/i- 
ininks the name of his enemy, and how he wished him to be 
injured. * K some one wished his enemy's grain to be injured 
in the field, the weideler took a snake in his two hands, 
charmed it anew, prayed a^in some magic prayers, and let it 
dart away to the door or window, with these words : Szmiksst 
per BszOt t.e.. Go through the fields . . . thereupon the speci- 
fied corn, and other grain in the field was injured through hail 
... If the weideler said; Szmiksst per amida^ then the 
supply of bread was injured.* ^ 

This seems to be a survival of beliefs and practices 
connected with the house-snake. 

2 . The sanctuary-snake. — The serpent cult was 
not confined to the house. In Samland, it seems, 
large numbers of snakes were reared in an oak- 
wood in honour of the gods.® Prsetorius ^ explains 
that zaltones were snake-charmers, who had charge 
of the snakes consecrated to Padrympus. This 
information, however, can scarcely be drawn from 
personal observation, as Praetorius tells us else- 

1 Mag, der lettischditerdrischen GeseUschaftf vi. xiv, 144. 

2 JDelieice Prussicce^ ed. W. Pierson, Berlin, 1871, p. 36. 

8 See J. G. Frazer, GB®, pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, London, 1918, 

5 . 302 fl., pt. iii., The Dying God, do. 1911, p. 86, The Belief in 
mmortality, do. 1913, i. 60, 69 fE., 74 f., 83. 

* Script, Rer. Livon., ii. 441. ® Of. Delic. Priiss., p. 36. 

® Lucas David, Preussische Chronik, ed. E. Hennig, Kbnigs- 
berg, 1812, i. 62. 

7 P.46. 


where that in his day Padrympus was no longer 
invoked by name.^ Padrympus, or Potrimpus, 
was one of the deities to whom the famous Remove 
sanctuary was consecrated. In his honour a snake 
was kept in a large jar, crowned with sheaves of 
corn, and fed with milk by virgin priestesses.^ 
Grunau’s account of Old Prussian beliefs has per- 
haps been regarded with undue scepticism. In this 
case his statement is supported by the evidence of 
comparative religion. In diverse parts of the 
world snakes are tended by virgins, who apparently 
are considered as their wives.® The custom of 
giving milk to serpents is even more universal, 
most likely because milk is the food of children. 
The fundamental idea seems to have been that 
the dead could be born again into their own 
families. We find traces of this belief among the 
Scandinavians and elsewhere. 

‘Behind the Greek notion that women may conceive by a 
serpent-god seems to lie the belief that they can conceive by 
the dead in the form of serpents.* ^ 

Hence the snake’s influence over human fertility. 
The term peena maates, ‘mothers of milk,’ sug- 
gests that some such conception prevailed among 
the Letts. The word maates, ‘mothers,’ is due to 
the Lettish preference for female deities. 

It is easy to understand why the snake was the 
peculiar treasure of Potrimpus. 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast ‘ a close 
connexion is apparently supposed to exist between the fertility 
of the soil and the marriage of these women to the serpent. 
For the time when new hrides are sought for the reptile god is 
the season when the millet is beginning to sprout.’ ® 

Snakes are commonly credited with power over 
the weather and the crops; Potrimpus is an agri- 
cultural deity — one of the many agricultural 
deities whose cult was ultimately merged into that 
of Zemynele (Lettish, semmes maat, ‘mother of 
earth’), the great earth-goddess. It is worth 
noting that the name Potrimpus may be con- 
nected with Old Prussian tmmpa^^fluvins, and 
that David tells us that ‘flowing waters were 
appropriated to him.’® Water-spirits are often 
thought to have the appearance of snakes, and, 
like Potrimpus, they ‘have an especial taste for 
human blood.’’ Possibly Potrimpus was origin- 
ally a water-snake deity. This, however, is mere 
conjecture. 

It is not improbable that at one time the serpent 
was a common feature of Northern sanctuaries, 
but here again we have no conclusive evidence.® 

3 . The god of healing. — Michalo, a Lithuanian 
writer of the 16th cent., believed that his nation 
was of Italian origin on account of the striking 
similarity of Lithuanian and ancient Roman rites, 
‘ especially on account of the cult of ^Esculapius, 
who is worshipped in the form of a serpen t~the 
same form in which formerly he migrated from 
Epidaurus to Rome.’® This serpent-god can be 
none other than the Ausschauts who in the 16th 
cent, was still worshipped by the Sudavians in 
Samland, and who is equated with ^Esculapius in 
the ConstiL Synod, Evangel, of 1630. His name 
occurs in various forms : 

‘AuBceutum deum incolumitatis et aegritudinis/io Au- 
schleuts (also Auschkauts) * der Gott aller Gebrechen, Krank- 
heiten und Gesundheit’^^ ‘ Auszweitis, nach Bretkius Ausz- 
weikus, ein Gott der Kranken und Gesunden, von sweikas 
gesund, sweikata Gesundheit.* w This derivation is probably 
correct 


1 P. 18. 

2 Simon Grunau, Preussische Chronik, ed* M. Perlbach, Leip- 
rig, 1876-77, i. 28. 

8 Cf. GB®, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, London, 
1912, ii. 17 f., pt. i., The Magic Art, do. 1911, ii. 149 f. ; Old- 
ham, The Sun and the Serpent, p. 154. 

4 GB8, pt. iv., Adxmis, Attis, Osiris'^ London, 1907, i. 761 
fi Ib, i. 59. ® i. 87- 

7 See GB®, pt. i. The Magic Art, ii. 160, 165 f. 

8 Of. above, § i. 

9 Respublica Polonice Lituanice Pnissice lAvonice, p. 266. 

10 Meletius, Bpist, ad Sabinum (FL xii. 296). 

11 David, L 91. ^ Pratorius, p. 27. 
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David gives us a further piece of information about 
Ausschauts. He describes in detail the usual 
harvest festival at which four special gods were 
invoked. 


If, liowever, the harvest was unsuccessful, the priest prayed 
‘ to their excellent and most mighty god Aiischkaut, that he 
would intercede for them with the above-named four gods : 
Pergubrius, Perkuniis, Schaystix and Palwittis.’ Every one 
must then contribute some barley, for the brewing of the beer, 
and atonement must be made for every breach of village law. 
The women then brought bread (made from the first crop of 
wheat) for them to eat at their consecrated feast. The festival 
lasted until ail the beer had been consumed.! 

There is a parallel to this in the customs of the 
Ewe-speaking people. 

* They invoke the snake in excessively wet, dry, or barren 
seasons ; on all occasions relating to their government and the 
preservation of their cattle ; or rather, in one word, in all 
necessities and difficulties in which they do not apply to their 
new batch of gods.* 2 

4 . The mythical serpent. — The worship of 
actual, living snakes may develop into the belief 
in an imaginary, idealized serpent, and so give 
.rise to snake- or dragon-myths. Some such pro- 
cess may be traced in the customs and supersti- 
tions of the Letts, recorded by Fabricius and 
Paul Einhom. 

*Some of them rear dragons, in their houses, which steal 
crops, which they bring &ck to their own people ; others 
nourish huge serpents, etc.' ^ 

Paul Einhorn seems to have been much puzzled as 
to the true nature of the Lettish house-dragon, of 
whose appearance and habits he gives a detailed 
description : 

* This nation has also had just such an evil and horrible god 
of wealth [ie. as Pluto], whom they call Puke . . . but the 
Oermans . . . call him the dragon.* This dragon was still kept 
by many people even in Einhorn’s day. He would steal riches 
ind crops and bring them to the people who entertained him, 
* He is fiery-red in appearance and flies quietly through the air 
like a burning fire.* * He is red when he is hungry ; when he is 
well-fed with the corn he has stolen, he is quite blue and 
horrible to see. If any householder wishes to keep him and 
gain wealth through his services, he must prepare a special 
chamber for him . . . which must be kept perfectly clean . , . 
nobody must enter there, except the master of the house, and 
those whom he will have within . . . not every one must know 
what sort of a chamber it is.* He must always have the first 
share of all beer and bread and other food, otherwise he will 
consider himself insulted and burn down the house. He is 
often to be seen in the evening, but those who keep him do so 
in great secrecy, and either cannot or wilt not say much about 


The Iicttish puX^e may be compared with the 
Lithuanian aiiwars* Opinions seem to have 
differed as to the appearance of this being. 

*The Aitwars, or Incubus, Is described by the Nadravian 
peasant as having human shape, but with incredibly large 
hands and feet,* * 


The Nadravians draw a distinction between the 
aittmrSi the barzdukhas, and the Icaukuczm, who 
bring weaith and crops to people. 

* The Baxsdukkai live beneath, the Altwars above, the Mirth. 
ThMe Barsdukkal look like men, but the Aitwars has the 
&ppehrAfm qfct dragm onr ^reat etmke, jrfery hmd/^ 

The aUwarSf like the puke, sometimes does good 
and sometimes iU to those with whom he lives. 
He is in the habit of stealing. He flies through 
the air. He must have the first taste of all food. 
Occasionally lie burns down the house in which he 
lives.’ It is dangerous to have an aitwars in the 
house during a thunder-storm, because Perkunus, 
the thunder-god, is likely to strike him for being 
too familiar with men, and, since it is owing to 
men that he is punished, he will revenge himself 
by burning down their home.® 

5 , Conclusion. — We have some detailed descrip- 
tions of the ritual, but little direct information as 
to the ideas which lay beiiind the serpent-cult of 


1 David, i. 92. 

a W. Bogman, * Degoriptlou of the Coast of Guinea/ tr. from 
Dutch in J, Pinkerton, QaUecUm qf Voyages and 
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« OL above ; Fabricius, in jR«r. Livon, iL 441. 

^ *Ein ohristlicher S&ripL M$r. timm. ii. 024. 
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the Letts, Lithuanians, and Old Prussians. To a 
certain extent we can supply this gap in our 
knowledge by comparison with the beliefs and 
rites of other peoples, there being no important 
feature of Baltic serpent- worship tor wliich we 
cannot find parallels elsewhere. The Lithuanians, 
Letts, and Old Prussians seem to have credited 
the snake with healing powers and with intluence 
over the weather, crops, and human fertility. 
The souls of the dead were probably thought to 
be incarnate in snakes. The serpent, in its malig- 
nant aspect, seems to have played little part in 
Baltic religion, unless, perhaps, we may trace it 
in the superstitions connected with the aitwars 
and tho puke. 

III. Slavic. — The Slavic snake-cult was prob- 
ably very similar to that which prevailed among 
the Baltic peoples.^ 

According to Afanasief , Russian peasants * consider it a happy 
omen if a snake takes up its quarters in a cottage, and they 
gladly set out milk for it To kill such a snake would be a very 
great sin.*® 

Popular superstition preserved the belief that 
the snake brings wealth and has the gift of 
healing. In Slavic fairy-tales the power of the 
snake depends on its possession of ‘ living waters.’® 

Certain features of the old cult of the house- 
snake survive in the superstitions connected with 
the domovoy, a house-spirit not unlike the Lithu- 
anian aitwars and the Lettish puke. The domovoy 
lives behind the stove, but may be found wherever 
fires are lighted. He hides behind the stove in 
the daytime, but comes out at night and eats the 
food that has been left out for him. He is in the 
habit of robbing neighbouring peasants for the 
sake of his own people j occasionally he even 
harms those of his own household, sometimes going 
so far as to burn down the house. His close con- 
nexion with the domestic hearth, and the fact 
that he appears at times in the likeness of the 
master of the house, show that he is really an 
ancestral spirit. He is usually thought of as in 
human shape, but 

* in Whit© Russia the Domovoy is called Tsmok, a snake, . . . 
This House Snake brings all sorbi of good to the master who 
treats it well and gives it omelettes, ... if this be not done 
the snake will bum down the house.* » 

Dlugosz, in his Mistory of Poland (15th cent.), 
mentions a certain ‘deus vitae quern vocabant 
Zywie.’® Bruckner ’ suggests that this Zywie, 
and also perhaps *Siwa dea Polaborum ’ mentioned 
by Helmold, may be really the house-snake. 
Both names may be derived from sivh (of. Lith. 
gywas, ‘living*; cf. Lith. gywdte, ‘snake*). 

The snake, as the ‘ living one,* was often sup- 
posed to embody a dead man’s soul, and so came 
to be connected with death, and to assume a 
malignant character. It is this aspect of the 
snake that appears in Slavic fairy-stones. 

** In that kingdom in which Ivan lived there was no day, but 
always night: that was a snake’s doing.*® ’The Serpent 
[Zmyel] is described in the stories as ** winged,** “fieiy/* 
“many-headed** ... he is spoken of as guarding treasures of 
bright metals and gleaming gems, and as carrying off and im- 
prisoning fair maidens.’ He is the great antagonist of the hero. 
‘ In some of the stories he bears a surname which points to his 
connexion with the Deity of the Hearth, being called Zapechny, 
or Zatrubnik, or Popyalof— from pecA [the stove], or truba [the 
stove-pipe or chimney], or pepel [ashes].*® 

The snake seems to be similar to, or even identi- 
cal with, other evil beings who figure in the 
stories, especially ‘ Koshchei the Immortal * and 
the flying witch, or Baba Yaga. 


1 See above, § n. 

® W. R, S. Ii«4l8fcon, The Songs of the Mxissum PeopU\ p. 176. 
® lb. p. 174 f. 

4 See above, § ii., and art. Demons am» Spiexts (Slavic). 

® Ralston, p. X25. 

8 Bistoriae Pokmiooe^ Leiprig, 1711-12, L, Opera, ed. Oiacow, 
1873, X. 47 f. 

7 Atchiofdr slao. PhilologU, xlv. [1892] 179. 

8 Ralston, p. 176. ® /b. p. 174. 
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‘ In the Ukraine the flying- witch is usually called a snake ; in 
a Slovak tale the sons of a Baba Yaga are described as “ bane- 
ful snakes.” One of the tastes which characterize the snake of 
fable is sometimes attributed to the Baba Yaga also. She is 
supposed “to love to suck the white breasts of beautiful 
women.” Like the Snake, also, she keeps guard over and knows 
the use of the founts of “Living Water” — that water which 
cures wounds and restores the dead to life. . . . But, as a 
general rule, the Baba Yaga is described as a being utterly 
malevolent and always hungering after human flesh. Accord- 
ing to some traditions, she even feeds on the souls of the dead. 
The White Russians, for instance, affirm that “ Death gives the 
dead to the Baba Yaga, with whom she often goes prowling 
about.” 

Literaturb. — I. Die prosaische Edda^, ed. Ernst Wilken, 
Faderborn, 1912 ; Die Lieder der alteren iSdda^y ed. K. Hilde- 
brand and H. Gering, do. 1912; Saxo Grammaticus, Mist. 
Danica, i.-ix., tr, 0. Elton and F. Y. Pow^ell, London, 1894 ; 
J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology y tr. J. S. Stallj brass, 4 vols., 
London, 1882-88; P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, The 
Religion of the Teutons, tr. B. J. Vos, Boston, 1902; j. G, 
Frazer, Index, s.vc. ‘ Serpent,’ * Snake.’ 

11. J. G. Frazer, Index, s.vv. ‘Serpent,’ ‘Snake’; 

C, F, Oldham, The Sun and the Serpent, London, 1906 ; 

S.V. * Serpent- Worship ’ ; Mag. herausgegebcn von der 
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Enid Welsford. 

SETTLEMENTS. — I. Origin and develop- 
ment. — Settlements (university, college, public 
school, or generically social) represent an attempt 
made by the Christian spirit in the latter part of 
the 19th cent, to obviate one of the gravest moral 
and social dangers attendant on the growth of great 
cities. In the days of small towns all classes — the 
feudal chief or lord of the manor, the leading 
citizens, the tradesmen, the working people — were 
housed not very far apart. In the cluster of 
villages which afterwards expanded into the 
metropolis there was a similar juxtaposition of 
the various social grades. This meant always the 
possibility, and often the reality, of neighbourly 
relations. Rich and poor, hign and low, were 
personally known to each other and could be 
mutually helpful. But the expansion of the town 
and the absorption of the adjoining villages almost 
entirely swept away the old neighbourliness. The 
well-to-do chose for their residence the most de- 
sirable regions, where the soil, the elevation, the 
salubrity of the atmosphere, made for the general 
amenity of life. The less desirable areas were left 
to the inflowing tide of the wa^e-earning poor. 
Thus arose that menace to civic stability and 
negation of Christian neighbourliness known as 
the residential separation of the classes. Revolu- 
tionary Paris had shown what fearful evils might 
result. It was to bridge over the social chasm 
thus formed that the settlement came into being. 
It was the direct outcome of the Christian spirit. 

The first modem settlement practically began 
when the Rev. Samuel Barnett and his well-to-do 
bride decided to accept the living of St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, which the then Bishop of London 
described as the worst parish in his diocese, 
inhabited mainly by a criminal population, and 
one which had, he feared, been much corrupted by 
doles. Animated by as profound a ^irit of 
Christian self-sacrifice as any Francis or Damien, 
the pair who were married on 28th January 1873 
entered on their work in Whitechapel on March 
6 of the same year. Two years later they paid 
their first visit together to Oxford, when they 
talked over to the men ‘ the mighty problems of 
poverty and the people.’ Mrs. Baniett writes: 

‘ We used to ask each undergraduate as he developed 
interest to come and stay in Whitechapel and see 
for himself : and they came, some to spend a few 
weeks, some for the Long Vacation, while others 
took lodgings in East London.’ Among these men 
^ Ralston, p. 162 f. 


was Arnold Toynbee (1852-83), who stayed with 
the Barnetts rather oftener than the other men, 
and once for a few weeks took rooms in Commercial 
Road ,* but his health was too fragile to bear the 
pain and strain of residence, and the experiment 
soon ended. 

It was in the rooms of Mr. Cosmo Lang (after- 
wards Archbishop of York) that the undergraduates 
in Oxford ‘ first gathered to support the founding 
of a settlement to enable men to live with the 
poor.’ After eleven years of service at St. Jude’s 
in Whitechapel, the settlement premises having 
been built, Canon Barnett consented to become 
Warden. On the anniversary of Arnold Toynbee’a 
death, 10th March 1884, when Balliol Chapel was 
filled with men to do honour to his memory, and 
after Barnett had spoken on Arnold’s example, thf 
idea came to Mrs. Barnett and to Mr. Bolton King, 

‘ Let us call the settlement Toynbee Hall.’ So the 
first settlement began in the spirit of Axi^old 
Toynbee. And of him Benjamin Jowett wrow ; 

‘The “imitation of Christ” was to him the essence of 
Christianity ; the life of Christ needed no other witness. Hia 
labours among the poor were constantly sustained by the con- 
viction that some belter thing was reserved both for them and 
for us : he saw them as they were in the presence of God ; he 
thought of them as the heirs of immortality.’ i 

Thus, prompted by the ethical and religious 
motive, the first university settlement at Toynbee 
Hall was founded in 1884. The aim of this, as 
of every true settlement, was to heal the breach 
between the classes, to bring at least represen- 
tatives of all classes into helpful contact, to create 
a better mutual understanding, to promote by 
personal friendship and social study a truer civic 
synthesis. In otner words, the settlement is 
designed to bring those who have many social 
advanta^^es, such as education, infiuence, leisure, or 
wealth, into touch with those who have few social 
advantages or none, to become acq^uainted with the 
real needs of the peonle, to supply where lacking 
the elements of social leadership, and to smooth 
down the rough edges of social antagonism. 

This general idea is capable of vast variation. 
There are in the British Isles nearly 50 settlements ; 
in the United States, it is reckoned, more than 400. 
Kindred institutions have sprung up in Paris, 
Berlin, and other cities on the Continent. Almost 
every settlement has developed diflerently. The 
two chief causes of difterence are the difference of 
the neighbourhood and the difference of the staff. 
Some settlements are pre-eminently academic ; they 
have become a permanent resident society for 
university extension. Others have been intensely 
ecclesiastical in motive. Others, again, have been 
what may be termed broadly religious, shading 
off into merely ethical or cultural centres. A 
number of settlements, particularly in America, 
have been chiefly training schools for social workers. 
American settlements are often on a larger scale 
than British. With characteristic munificence 
money is poured out on large buildings and in 
many salaries. Perhaps the most important work 
of the American settlements has been the develop- 
ment of a common spirit and of a civic unity amid 
the crowd of different nationalities and languages 
among which they were planted. 

Women^s settlemmtSf both in England and in 
America, have done excellent work, chiefly among 
womsn and children, in tending invalid children, 
in providing children’s country holidays, maintain- 
ing maternity societies, co-operating with employ- 
ment exchanges and care committees, training and 
shepherding domestic servants, health visiting, 
relief committee work, and training of social 
workers. Where the women’s settlement works in 
conjunction with the men’s settlement, the effect 

1 Arnold Toynbee, Lectures on the Industrial Revolution^ 
London, 1887, prefatory memoir, p. xvii. 
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upon the neighbourhood is greater. Greatest of 
alLl is that produced by settlements in which the 
residents are men and women, and sex is regarded 
as no barrier to co-operation. 

2 . Religious motive.— The religious motive is 
undoubtedly dominant in the chief workers. 
Graham Taylor, president in 1918 of the National 
Federation of American Settlements, reports : 

*If the Settlement undertook either to encroach upon the 
prerogatives of the Churches or to show preference for any one 
cult or creed by maintaining religious services itself, It would 
forfeit its own prerogative of being common ground for all, and 
might be promptly and disastrously ostracized. We seem to 
be i^ut up to one of two courses: either to take the whole 
crowd along with us together as far as they will go, stopping 
short of religious divisive points ; or to take far fewer as much 
further as we would like to, and run the risk of having no 
following at all as the racial transformation becomes more rapid 
and ramcal. We increasingly feel and express the broadly 
religious spirit, which seems to actuate Protestant, Eoman 
Catholic, Jew and Ethical Oulturist alike. But it would be 
impossible to agree upon any creed or ritual which would be a 
common denominator among us.’ 

A worker in the oldest settlement in Great 
Britain says that the dominant note in the 
founders was religious, in the majority of the first 
residents ethical. 

‘Religion is easy in a strictly denominational Settlement, 
hard in an undenominational or inter-denominational, unless 
the Head, like Samuel Barnett or Jane Addams, has sufficient 
spiritual force to give unity and expression to the various 
impulses and goodwill of the residents. Without such a Head, 
religion and even ethics evaporate.’ i 

3 * Schemes of residence. — The scheme of 
residence is varied. The common idea of a post- 
graduate sojourn in the slums, to enable university 
men and women to learn, in a few months, how vast 
masses of their fellow-countrymen live, was soon 
found to he insufficient. Permanent residents were 
needed to secure permanent efiects, and to introduce 
to the general life of the neighbourhood those 
residents who stayed for a shorter period. Much 
is to be said for the ideal expressed in the homely 
phrase that resident households should be scattered 
over the neighbourhood to be helped * like currants 
in a cake/ The difficulty is to get households in 
sufficient number and of sufficient courage to settle 
in the derelict district. Experience proves that 
such families are few. The combination of perma- 
nent settlers with a succesHion of sojourners has 
been found to be the most useful. The influence 
of resiiicnts is saved from becoming occasional, 
haphazard, or sporadic by the continuous presence 
of the permanent staff, who, again, are saved from 
sinking into the merely parochial rut by the 
continual advent of fresh life, with different 
horizons and new noints of view. 

4 . Methods. — Tliere is no limit to the methods 
employed by the settlements in their endeavour to 
integrate tbe local society. The general principle 
is that, wlierever the settlement comes upon an 
unsatisfied need, it aims, so fijx as its resources in 
Mends and funds permit, to meet that need. 
Almost every form of educational appliance has 
been used, from university extension to the 
humblest kindergarten. Some settlements have 
been almost exclusively educational, partaking 
more of the nature of a polytechnic than the usum 
social colony. 

All kinds of soda! dubs foir men, for women, for youths, for 
girls, for boys, tor children ; boy scouts, girl guides ; lectures 
and discussions on all social topioa ; reading circles ; study 
circles; organizations for promoting thrift, co-operative pur- 
chase, co-operative travel ; adult schools, brotherhoods ; con- 
certs, art exhibitions; classes for instruction in almost every 
subject; ‘people’s drawing-rooms'; in seasons of distress, 
dismbutlon of relief; medical missions, hospitals, old age 
homes, holiday homes, lodging houses are among the variegated 
forms of service undertaken by settlements. Residents very 
often take some part in local government, as town councillors, 
poor law guardians, school managers, members of care com- 
mittees and distress committees. 


^ Letter to Mrs. Barnett from private secretary of Canon 
Barnett. 


3 . Results. — (a) Social and civic, — A. generation 
of settlement service permits one to speak of its 
results. Settlements have created, in almost every 
district where they have been at work, a better 
social atmosphere. They have brought higher 
ideals into active touch with most sides of local 
life. They have done much to purifv and human- 
ize most of the forms of local administration. 
In American cities, where civic corruption had 
flourished, the work of the settlements has been in 
this direction vigorous and effective. Hull House, 
which is one of the greatest settlements in the 
United States, has, under the intrepid leadership 
of Jane Addams, rendered exceptional service in 
checking local abuses, and in preparing the way 
for the civic regeneration of the Lake City. Settle- 
ments have been especially useful as social 
laboratories wherein experiments have been carried 
out that have afterwards been taken over by the 
municipalities. 

The cripples of London, e.p., had been entirely overlooked 
by the metropolitan education authority. But the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, under the direction of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, the Bermondsey Settlement, and the Browning Settle* 
ment took up the care of cripples in their neijghbourhoods, gave 
them the only training that they had received, and together 
brought such pressure upon the I»ondon School Board that in 
its last days it began the work of providing for the instruction 
of cripples. The work was continued under the London County 
Oouncu on lines that had been initiated by the settlementSi 
Similarly, the vacation schools were introduced into London 
under the Passmore Edwards Settlement by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. In the most central district of London they were 
developed by the Browning Settlement, with the aid of the 
municipal tramway, into a method of transporting the children 
of the slums day by day, for the whole day, to the school-houses, 
I»rks, and commons of the more salubrious suburbs. From 
this experiment the settlement has developed a further sugges- 
tion (and won for it before tbe war influential support) that, 
except for infants, there should be no schools provided in the 
central districts, but that boys and girls should be carried out 
every day by the municipal tramways to schools provided for 
them in the more healthy outskirts, where their playground 
would be the common or the heath. The holida.y schools have 
first been recognized, and to some extent imitated, by the 
education authority, besides being widely copied in other cities 
of Great Britain. The feeding of necessitous children, carried 
out on scientific lines by some of the London settlements, 
supplied a valuable precedent and experiment to the London 
County Council before it finally decided to adopt the Act of 
Parliament Settlements have been frequently visited and 
studied by municipal authorities, when devising schemes for 
the welfare of their school-children and of the poor in general. 
The more active settlements are continually engaged in making 
different kinds of experiments. The fittest that survive the 
crucial ordeal of practice are then commended for adoption by 
lo^ authorities. 

As settlements came into being to remedy the 
evil consequences of the residential separation of 
the classes, it Is specially worthy of note that the 
measures that promise the ultimate extinction of 
slums have received their chief currency under 
settlement auspices. 

It was from a settlement that the idea was launched that Im- 
proved locomotion offered the first step to meeting the bousing 
ditficulties of our great cities, and from the same centre this 
idea was pressed, in a series of conferences, upon the municipal 
bodies of the metropolitan area as well as upon the general 
public. As a consequence, the fatal idea of increasing the 
central congestion by erecting residential barracks in the heart 
of great towns, where the site would be much more profitably 
employed for industrial and commercial purposes, was aban- 
doned ; and electrical and other improved fonus of transit have 
not merely relieved the congestion of the central districts, but 
have brought all parts of the urban area into closer and easier 
touch with one another, have made possible a wise reconstruc- 
tion at the centre, and have offered opportunity for Judicious 
town-planning in the new suburban areas into which the 
population is flowing. A garden suburb, with dwellings let at 
rents ranging from the lowest to the highest figure, so that 
members of all classes can reside near each other, is a fitting 
culmination of the career of Mrs. Barnett, one of the initiators 
of the settlement movement. If only the jpopulation now being 
dispersed by swifter and cheaper means of transit round the 
circumference of our great cities were housed under these 
conditiona, then the cmef menace to the life of great cities 
would be removed, 

{b) Political , — In the jpolitical life of the nation 
settlements have left their enduring mark. Manv 
statesmen have owed much of their new outlook 
on life to the months or years they spent as re- 
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sidents in a settlement ; and with this new social 
sense they have infected their comrades in Parlia- 
ment and Cabinet. First-hand acquaintance with 
the needs of the people has also impelled settle- 
ments to seek and press for practicable measures 
that will meet these needs, and as a consequence 
settlements have done much to supply what has 
been termed the ‘raw material of legislation.’ 
As distinguished from the academic socialism of 
certain middle-class societies and from the revolu- 
tionary visions promulgated under the red flag, 
the demands of settlements for legislation bear the 
impress in almost every point of an actual social 
environment and of the reaction of that environ- 
ment on minds continually handling concrete facts. 

In Great Britain, before there were many re- 
presentatives of organized labour in the House 
of Commons, the needs of the unemployed were 
voiced chiefly by settlements, and it was in re- 
sponse to a settlement’s appeal that Queen Alex- 
andra initiated the Queen’s Fund for the Un- 
employed (1905), which first provided work for the 
workless on a national scale. From a settlement 
resident in a poor law union, noted as the classic 
instance of aged poverty, sprang the national 
movement which resulted in the enactment of old 
age pensions. This achievement was the more 
remarkable in that it followed the practical aban- 
donment of the reform by both the historic parties 
in the State, as one that involved insuperable 
difficulties, financial and other. By stripping it of 
its partisan associations, and by an appeal char- 
acteristic of settlements to all good citizens, 
notably to organized labour and to organized re- 
ligion, a measure was carried through with the 
practically unanimous support of the entire nation. 
It was also the experience of a settlement in its 
own homes for the aged which proved that it cost 
much less to provide the aged with a pension and 
with homes of their own than it did to sustain 
them in the workhouse with its attendant dis- 
franchisement and degradation. The bill to estab- 
lish national old age homes in place of the work- 
house bore the mark of the settlement which 
initiated it, in that it was backed by representa- 
tives of the five parties then existing in the House 
of Commons. Unexpectedly and unintentionally 
national old age homes were made legally pos- 
sible by the Housing Act (no. 2, 1914), passed 
without opposition shortly after the European war 
began. 

(c) Influence on Church and Labour . — On ecclesi- 
astical life the influence of settlements has been 
pronounced, A large number of ministers of re- 
ligion have, as residents, acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions under which the poor 
live, with inevitable reaction upon their teaching 
and the attitude of the Church. There has been 
in consequence a greater emphasis laid on the 
social teachings of Christianity. The present 
Bishop of London (Dr. Ingram) bears the inelface- 
able marks of the experience which he acquired as 
head of Oxford House in Bethnal Green. What 
is known as the Institutional Church {q.v.) in its 
distinctive methods owes much to the settlement. 
It has been humorously described as a settlement 
that does not require from its workers residence 
on the spot. Central missions in great cities have 
adopted many forms of social service first intro- 
duced by the settlement. The new religious syn- 
thesis implicit in settlement life has not yet found 
widely recognized expression in theology. 

Graham Taylor does not think that settlements 
have aflected the religious, much less the theo- 
logical, development of the United States. But 
the whole social movement in which they have 
their part does influence the thinking, the teach- 
ing, and the methods of the Church, especiallv 


through its nurture and evangelism, both of wMch, 
however, are very predominantly individualistic. 

The settlement may be regarded as the outcome 
of that drift in English religious life roughly 
known as the Broad Church movement. The 
spirit of Frederick Denison Maurice (s'.-*?.), opera- 
ting through Charles Kingsley and his fellow- 
workers, took effective shape in Samuel Barnett 
and the settlement. But the spirit of social 
cohesion, which is the essence of the settlement, 
could not be restricted to any one ecclesiastical 
compartment. It has found expression in groups 
that are High Church, Boman Catholic, Quaker, 
and Congregational. 

Constrained by its working-class environment, 
the settlement has been brought into ever closer 
and closer touch with the leaders of Labour and 
with their religious inspirations. But the leaders 
of the working-classes in Great Britain have for 
the most part sprung from that great religious 
awakening of the people which swept through aii 
the Churches and may be broadly described as the 
Methodist movement. The lay preachers whom 
it inspired became the spokesmen and artificers of 
the new industrial democracy. Under the pressure 
of the social needs, which they most keenly felt 
and most ardently strove to meet, the individual- 
istic tendencies of Methodism were corrected, and 
their religious demands assumed a social tinge 
entirely akin to the spirit that actuated the settle- 
ments. So at one of the London settlements were 
held for a number of years (1910-15) a series of 
‘Labour Weeks, ^ in which the first seven days in 
May were devoted to a series of appeals for 
personal religion by Labour members of Parlia- 
ment. The speakers comprised nearly all the 
most important and influential Labour legislators. 
Visitors from over-seas spoke of the meetings as 
‘a revival of the old primitive Christ!^ m- 
thusiasm,’ and remarked upon the distinctive 
stress laid by all speakers on personal devotion to 
Jesus Christ and on the ideal of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. The proceedings were published in 
English, Danish, Finnish, Spanish, and German, 
and have been circulated round the world. They 
were welcomed with a chorus of approval by the 
archbishops and other leaders of Churches in 
England, Scotland, and the Continent. Invitations 
were arriving, asking the settlement to organize 
similar ‘Labour Weeks’ in Norway, Finland, and 
in different parts of Germany, and in some cases 
preparations were in train, when the war broke 
out. It was felt that here was something more 
than either Methodist or Broad Church movement 
had advanced. Here was veritably vocal and 
manifest the Labour movement in religion. The 
series before the war culminated in an ‘Inter- 
national Labour Week ’ (1915). Among the speakers 
then were M. Vandervelde (the elective head of 
Continental socialism), Jean Longuet (the grand- 
son of Karl Marx and a French socialist deputy), 
Einar Li (a delegate from the social democratic 
parties of Norway and Sweden), and Hans Wirz 
(the editor of the official organ of the Swiss social 
democracy). They joined with their English 
colleagues in extolling the religion of Jesus Christ, 
in varying notes, from that of reverent agnosticism 
to the full assurance of evangelic faith. After the 
war the movement was resumed at Browning Hall 
in September 1919, when an International Confer- 
ence on Labour and lieligion endeavoured to elicit 
and make explicit the religion implicit in the 
Labour movement. 

6. Effect of the war. — The seismic changes con- 
sequent upon the war will inevitably produce great 
transformations in the social landscape, and cor- 
respondingly affect the future of settlements. The 
claims of the war having intercepted the supply of 
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residents, both men and women, settlements have 
been reduced to carrying on their work with the 
minimum of assistance ; and they are necessarily 
affected by the gcmeral uncertainty as to what will 
happen in the future. The trend of legislation 
and administration suggests the happy prospect of 
che eleemosynary work of settlements being abro- 
gated or undertaken entirely by the State. In 
Great Britain, if the reforms promised by the 
Government are carried out in respect of education 
and housing and the elimination of the liquor 
traffic, a large part of the previous work of settle- 
ments will be ultimately no longer necessary. 

In the transitional period of reconstruction the 
social experience and local knowledge of the settle- 
ments ought to make them of priceless value to 
the nation. The social situation which will follow 
the time of transition is too uncertain to be 
sketched in any probable forecast. Even if the 
dreams of Labour were fulfilled, or if our great 
cities were so desi|^necl and rebuilt as to make each 
of them a magniiied garden suburb, wherein all 
classes dwell together in nearness and neighbour- 
liness — which most people will consider a very 
remote possibility — there would still remain im- 
portant functions for the settlement to discharge. 
It would still be needed as a social and equal 
meeting-ground of all classes, of all economic 
grades, or differing degrees of culture, of varying 
schools of opinion, of all the religious bodies. 
Mrs. Barnett considers that the war has made the 
work of settlements more than ever valuable as 
centres of union of classes. The social unity which 
has been precipitated by the war needs to be made 
permanent by the settlements. The warden of an 
East End settlement ^ feels that amidst all social 
changes the settlement should remain as a sort 
of civic bishopric, a centre of local synthesis, a 
spiritual counterpart to the administrative unity 
which centres in the town hall or county couucrl 
chamber, wherein all the local endeavours to 
supplement and spiritualize the action of the State, 
as well as all forms of indenejident religious and 
edmjational activity, might find a congenial home, 
an exchange of ideas, and a common centre for 
local initiative and propaganda. The head of a 
Chicago settlement^ judges that the initiative, 
interpretation, and common denominator furnished 
by such little groups of well-qualified personalities 
as are found in settlement residence promise to 
be indefinitely necessary. Another leader in the 
movement in Great Britain® suggests that, how- 
ever radically political action may readjust the 
interior relations of society, the settlement will 
for generations yet have a great part to play in 
brinmng the inspiring infiuences of art and the 
teaolung of history into the life of the people. 
Certain it is that those who have had the greatest 
experience of settlements are most ready to admit 
that the defects in our social system which the 
settlement is intended to remedy are likely to 
persist for generations yet to come, and that con- 
sequently it will be long before it can be said that 
l^e occupation of the settlement is gone. What- 
ever be its place in history, the settlement has 
supplied another chapter in the annals of high 
purpose and resolute self-sacrifice and what has 
teen termed ‘social chivalry.’ 
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SEVEN DEADLY SINS. — Greek philosophy 
tended to regard evil as a necessary defect of 
human nature rather than as moral wrong. 
Christian thought, on the other hand, though not 
uninfluenced by Greek speculation, followed the 
guidance of Hebrew Scripture and inclined more 
to the view of sin as a principle of rebellion on the 
part of free agents against the divine will. Christ- 
ian teachers, brought face to face with actual 
cases of delinquency, naturally became more con- 
cerned with the relations of sin to the Church’s 
creed calling for disciplinary rather than specula- 
tive treatment. At an early period in ecclesiastical 
history an attempt was made to fix and classify 
those faults of conduct which were subversive of 
the law of the Church and perilous to the salvation 
of its members. These, though their number was 
not at first defined, came to be called ‘ the deadly 
sins.’ They occupy an important place in the 
order and discipline of the Eoman Catholic Church 
and, along with the cardinal virtues, constitute its 
moral standards and tests. As several of these 
vices are separately treated in this work,^ this 
article will be confined to a consideration of (1) the 
nature. (2) the history, (3) the unity, and (4) the 
general influence of tne classification on literature 
and life. 

I* Definition and nature. — Mortal, or ‘deadly,’ 
sins were so named in contradistinction to ‘ venial,’ 
or pardonable. They are such as wilfully violate 
the divine law, destroy the friendship of God, and 
cause the death of the soul. In this they ditter 
from venial sins, which, though tending to injure 
the higher life, do not of themselves involve eternal 
death. Mortal sins cut off the perpetrator entirely 
from his true end ; venial sins only impede him in 
its attainment. According to Stoic teaching, all 
sins are equally heinous, and without distinction 
in regard to nature and consequences. The early 
Church, however, in accord with Scripture, con- 
tended that, in respect both of character and of 
effects, some sins are graver than others. Augus- 
tine affirms that he who commits a mortal sin 
transgresses (1) in regard to a grave mat^r, (2) 
with clear knowledge of the evil, (3) with deliberate 
desire (‘deliberata complacentia ’).2 The dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sins was based 
on IJn Though the apostle clearly recognizes 

a difference in the cmaracter of sins, it is question- 
able if the passage can justifv the inferences which 
the later usage of the Church has deduced from it. 
But this passage does not stand alone. In the 
letter of the apostolic council to the Gentile 
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churches (Ac 15) four things are forbidden: be- 
lievers are to abstain from things offered to idols, 
from fornication, from things strangled, and from 
blood (murder). These constantly reappear as an 
outline of a scheme of sins so grave as to exclude 
the sinner from communion. In other portions of 
the NT are lists of condemned actions — Mt 15^®, 
Mk 721'*, Ko 12®-^ Gal 1 Co 5, 2 Co 13, 
Rev 21®. _ In these it is difficult to find a principle 
of selection. The vices mentioned by Paul in 
Romans may be regax'ded as falling under the 
heads of selfishness, malice, pride, indifference to 
others. In other Pauline passages works of the 
flesh are emphasized — imparity, impiety, hatred, 
excess — while in Revelation falsehood, idolatry, 
unfaithfulness, impurity, and cowardice are men- 
tioned. In general, it may be said that the sins of 
the NT are the ordinary vices likely to be prevalent 
in a semi-pagan society. The NT doctrine of sin 
iq.v,) is clearly ethical rather than ecclesiastical. 

2. Orig^in and history. — ^As the Church grew in 
variety and complexity of character, it became 
necessary to define more clearly the difference 
between various sins. By some of the early 
Fathers (Clement and Hermas) the question was 
raised whether there were not some Icinds of sin 
which, if committed after baptism, could never be 
forgiven. 

(a) Treatment of early Fathers , — Hermas is the 
earliest writer who offers any sort of classification. 
In one passage ^ he gives a list of twelve virtues 
with their corresponding vices. The parallel is, 
however, not exact. The significance of his classi- 
fication is (1) that it indicates within the Church a 
growing sense of the ethical as distinguished from 
the ecclesiastical import of sin ; and (2) that it 
names some vices which suggest the germs of the 
classification of deadly sins as afterwards defined — 
e,g,y dTrei^eia, dTrdrrjj and Xtnrr}, To Tertullian, a 
severer moralist than Hermas, we owe the earliest 
recognition of the distinction between mortal and 
venial sins. Cyprian, an ecclesiastic rather than a 
moralist, adds little to the systematic treatment of 
sin, and is naturally more interested in the bearing 
of the Churches discipline upon offences. Not till 
we come to Augustine, the greatest authority upon 
the problem of evil, do we find the nature and 
variety of sin treated with fullness. But even he 
affords no fixed classification. The meaning and 
origin of evil, rather than its legal or judicial 
aspect, chiefly concern him. Moral guilt, he tells 
us, depends entirely on the will and takes its shape 
from the character of the individual offender. You 
cannot formulate a definite law for all forms of 
evil. Sins generally are of three kinds, he says — 
tliose which arise from infirmity, those flowing 
from ignorance, and those depending upon innate 
viciousness. In one passage he recognizes three 
principal types — volwptas camisy superhia, and 
curio sitas,^ In another passage he traces all sin to 
cupiditas and timor,^ while in a third he divides 
vices into three general classes — sins of thought, 
of word, and of deed, ascribing all alike to co'n- 
cupiscentia,^ The germs of the list, as it was 
ultimately fixed, are undoubtedly latent in the 
writings of Augustine, but neither in his nor in 
those of Basil or Chrysostom, who have much to 
say of the evils of their age, is there any direct 
reference to the sevenfold hierarchy of sins. 

(b) Influence of monasticism, — The earliest men- 
tion of the classification comes from the monks of 
the Egyptian desert. In the intense struggle with 
the flesh of which the cloister was the arena the 
catalogue of printfipal vices which afterwards held 
an established place in mediaeval ethics was first 

i Sim. ix. 15. 2 Enarr. in Pa. 8, 1 18. 
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framed. Although t\i& peccata capitalia were eight 
or more (sometimes regarded as eight ‘states’ or 
‘motions’ of the soul), the fascination for mystical 
interpretations characteristic of mediae val thinking, 
and especially the sanctity attached to the number 
seven by Oriental peoples, led to its adoption as 
the perfect circle both of virtues and of vices. 
In a passage in Origen’s Ho7n. in Jeremiam the 
seven nations of Palestine whom Israel overcame 
are spoken of as types of the sins of the soul, 
Cassian ^ refers to this as the view entertained 
by Serapion, a hermit of Egypt. According to 
Serapion, there are really eight principia vitia, 
but he explains that the seven nations of Canaan 
typify the seven deadly sins. On being asked why, 
if there are only seven nations, there are eight sins, 
he replies : besides the nations of Canaan there is 
Egypt itself, which ‘ stands in the elementary 
condition of the soul under the influence of sin ’ — 
the basis of all evil, the conquest of which gives 
entrance into the true monastic life. The seven 
others constitute the elements of the after ascetic 
conflict. The list as mentioned by Cassian is 
essentially a list of vices besetting the monastic 
life. The ascetic character of the deadly sins long 
prevailed in the East. In the West, however, 
largely under the influence of Gregory the Great, 
the deadly sins lost their monastic limitation. 
Their scope was widened, and they were regarded 
as tests of life generally. Alcuin, a follower of 
Gregory, maintained that laymen not less than 
monks ought to strive after a life of virtue, and 
that to all men those sins were perils. 

3. Unity and relation of sins. — Prom Gregory’s 
time onwards, while there are differences in the 
number and names, the list of the principvv vitia 
is practically fixed. Gregory himself generally 
speaks of seven, separatmg superbia from the 
others as the root or ‘ leader ‘among the powers of 
darkness. The catalogue is commonly notified by 
the catchword, saUgia^ composed of the initial 
letters of the following: superbia {‘pride’), ava- 
ritia (‘covetousness’), luxuria (‘lust’), invidia 
(‘envy’), gula (‘gluttony’), ira (‘anger’), acedia 
(‘slotn’). Gregory is not content with describing 
the seven ‘ rulers’ or ‘ spirits of wickedness,’ as 
NUus of Sinae calls them ; he sets forth their unity 
and connexion. They are to be regarded as suc- 
cessive stages in a downward course of evil. Pride 
comes naturally first, since it is really the source 
of all the others. Selfishness or egoism is the root 
of all sin. Pride leads to vainglory, vainglory to 
envy, envy to anger, anger to melancholy, and 
that again to avarice. Gluttony and lust follow 
as natural consequences. Thomas Aquinas dis- 
courses with great fullness and acuteness upon the 
seven deadly sins,® which he places over against 
the seven cardinal virtues. After his time most 
scholastic writers treat of them, though the list does 
not always occur in the same order, and sometimes 
different interpretations are ^ven to different sins. 
Superbia is variously explained. By some it is 
regarded as vainglory; for others it stands for 
selfishness generally. So also tristitia has some- 
times been substituted for acedia^ in regard to the 
interpretation of which there has been considerable 
difference of opinion. 

It is hard to say on what principle the classifica- 
tion has been made. The list is somewhat arbitrary 
and can hardly be regarded as exhaustive. It is 
strange that * lying ’ does not occur. Timor, * fear,’ 
is mentioned by Ac^uinas as a defect of the virtue 
of courage, implying a lack of fidelity. It is 
obviously a grave fault, and heads the list of evils 
in Rev 21® which exclude from God and His 
salvation ; yet it has no place in the catalogue of 
mortal sins. So, too, it is difficult to understand 
1 ColUttiones, v. 2 Summa, ii. ii. 
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why luxury and gluttony are classed as co-ordinate 
vices with envy, sloth, and avarice. There is a 
sense in which all sins are spiritual and psychical ; 
but some are more purely mental, while others are 
more immediately carnal or fleshly. These are 
indiscriminately mixed in the classification. At 
first sight it may not be obvious why acedia, 
‘sloth’— the thanldess distaste of life, the general 
feeling of apathy and irritation arising from a low 
bodily tone— should be regarded as a sin, and 
especially as a fault so grave as finally to separate 
the person affected by it from God. But, as we 
come to examine this state, we see that, even more 
than an outbreak of passion or coarse excess, it 
may be the outcome of deep-seated selfishness and 
the cause of alienation from, and rebellion against, 
God, which proves that sin in its most selfish form 
has been gradually though unconsciously eating 
into the heart. 

It has been said that the classification reveals its 
monastic origin, but, though the separate sins are 
such as could be dealt with in a definite legal way, 
they do not represent outward acts alone. They 
really stand for moral conditions of the soul by no 
means exclusively connected with the monastic 
life. They cannot be regarded as laying special 
emphasis upon ascetic practices. All of them have 
a social aspect and may be considered as the 
perils and tests of every one, whether he be a monk 
or a layman living his life among the ordinary 
conditions of tiie world. The classification <^n 
hardly be said to bear witness in any excessive 
degree to a special age or particular order of 
ecmesiastical life. It includes the obvious and 
common sins which belong to all men and to all 
times and traces them back to pride of self, the 
source from which all other forms of 8infulne.ss 
really flow — that self-assertion which is the point 
at which the human will breaks away from allegi- 
anoe to God. 

4. Influence on literature and life. — It is not 
wonderful that * the seven deadly sins * have deeply 
impressed the consciousness of Christendom and 
left their mark upon literature and art. Our own 
poets — Cliaucer, Shakespeare, Dunbar, Burns, and 
others — allude more than once to the familiar 
catalogue, and every reader of Dante knows that 
the ‘mortal vices’ enter largely into the texture 
and framework of the Divina Commedia^ Though 
the use of the list disappeared in England after the 
Eeformation, Protestant divines of every Church 
and ethical writers of Britain and the Continent 
have acknowledged the spiritual importance of a 
classification of sin rea(jhed after centuries of 
discussion by some of the acutest intellects of the 
race. 

LiTEMTCiti!!.— Works of Augustine* Origen, Cassian {CoUa- 
Umm), Gregrory {Mumlia on Jofi), Aquinas (JSumma, it. ii.) ; 
moilern writers : O. ZCckler, I>a$ LmrUUck vm dm sielmt 
Munich, ISS.'J ; T, B. Strongr, Christian Mtkics, 
London and Hew York, 1S80; H, 1.. Martensen, Christian 
Bthim, Eng, fcr,, S vols., London, 1881-85 ; W. Gass, Gssch. der 
^H$tL Emikt ^ vols., Berlin, 1881-87 ; J. Kachnik, Ethica 
CathoUca Omm-atU, Olmdfez, 1910 ; T. von Haring:, 7Vi« Ethics 
of tM Christian Eiij?, tr., London* 1900; J. Stalker, 

Dmdly Sim, do. 1901 ; H. Sidgwick, OuUincs of the 

mm. of Ethics, do. im a. B. D. Alexandek. 

SEVEN SLEEPERS. — 1. Content of the 
legend, — The legend of the Seven Sleepers is one 
of the most wide-spread and pleasing of hagio- 
graphical legends. The elements of the story 
common to the earliest texts are briefly as follows : 

Xhe emperor Dedus comes to Ephesus and there revives the 
worship of idols, tjornmanding that all, and ospodaWy rhe Christ- 
ians, should offer sacrifioes to them ; some Christians abjure 
the faith, others remain steadfast and suffer tortures. Seven 
youths (or, according to some texts, eight)*® who live in the 

t Pwp, xvili. 182, Infer, vil m, etc. 

a Of. M, Huber, ZKe Wmderl^mide nm dm BkhmsihWomt 

p. 91flL 


imperial palace and whose names are variously given , 1 are 
accused of being secretly Christians, and, when brought before 
Decius, refuse to sacrifice to the idols. In the hope that they 
may waver in their resolution, Decius grants them a respite 
and then leaves Ephesus. The youths leave the city and hide 
in a cave in the neighbouring Mount Anchilus.® One of them, 
Piomedes (or lamblichus), disguised in rags, goes down into the 
city, to inquire about what was happening in it and to buy fooi 
Decius, returning after a short time to Ephesus, orders the 
youths to be conducted to his presence. Diomedes informs his 
companions of the order ; sadly they take food, and then they 
all fall by divine Providence into a deep, long sleep. When 
Decius cannot find the youths in Ephesus, he summons their 
parents, who try to excuse themselves for the flight of their 
sons, and tell that they are hidden in a cave on Mount Anchilus. 
Decius orders the entrance of the cave to be blocked with large 
stones, so that the youths may be buried alive. Two Christians, 
Theodore and Bufinus,^ write the story of the young martyrs 
on metal plates, which they place under the stones closing the 
cave. After 307 years, ^ in the reign of the emperor Theodosius 
n., a heresy breaks out, led by a bishop Theodore,^ denying the 
resurrection of the dead, and the emperor is greatly perturbed. 
Then Cod suggests to Adolius, the proprietor of the field where 
the cave is, to build a sheepfold for his flocks ; for this purpose 
the workmen use the stones which close the entrance of the 
cave and thus the cave is reopened. God awakens the youths, 
who think that they have slept only one night, and exhort 
each other in turn to suffer martyrdom at the hands of Decius, 
if need. be. Diomedes goes down to Ephesus as usual, and is so 
surprised to see the cross over the gates of the city that he 
asks a passer-by if it is really Ephesus. He is anxious to return 
to his companions with the news, but first he buys food, paying 
for it with the money he had about him, which was of the time 
of Decius. The vendor and the market-people, seeing the 
ancient money, think that the youth has found a hidden 
treasure and wish to share it with him ; they drag him with 
threats through the city ; many people assemble, and the youth 
looks in vain among them for some one of his acquaintance. 
The bishop and the governor question Diomedes, who narrates 
the whole story, andf invites them to come to the cave and see 
his companions. They climb the bill and find the two tablets 
of lead, which confirm the youth’s story ; they then enter the 
cave and find his companions alive and shining in appearance. 
Theodosius is informed of what has happened andf comes to 
Ephesus to the cave. One of the youths, Maximilian (or 
Achillides or others), tells him that, in order to demonstrate the 
truth of the resurrection, God had caused them to fall asleep 
and then resuscitated them before the Judgment Day: after 
this the youths fall asleep in death. A basilica was erected on 
the spot. 

The legend in this form is clearly Christian, 
but it is strange, as Heller observes, that in many 
points, and especially in regard to the resurrection, 
the references are rather to the OT than to the NT. 


2. Diffusion.—- The legend occurs in numerous 
Orienta,! and Western texts, showing the close 
inteUectxial relations between the East and the 
West, but it is not always easy to arrange the 
texts in definite groups, and to aetermine exactly 
their interdependence.^ 

(a) Oriental, — (1) Chrutian, — The Christian 
Oriental literatures in which the legend occurs are : 
Byi’iac, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopian, and Armenian. 
Tne most ancient texts are the Syriac, which are 
divided into two groups: (L) Acta and prose 
accounts, (ii.) poetical elaborations. The second 
group is represented by ahomily by J ames of Serugh, 
which has reached us in two somewhat varying 
forms. Of the Acta four distinct texts are known ; 
the earliest seems to be one, half of which is 
contained in a codex of the British Museum, 
belonging to the latter part of the 6th century. 
Since Janies of Serugh died in 620 (there is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the homily), 
and it is natural to suppose that the Acta were 
earlier than the poetic elaboration, we may believe 
that the Syriac prose account arose at the end of 
the 5th or, at latest, at the beginning of the 6th 
century. 

Only a single fragment of the legend is known 
in Coptic so far ; it represents about a quarter of 
the complete text. There are various indications 
that the Coptic text is closely related to the Syriac 
Acta, though not directly, but through the medium 
of a Greek text.^ 

X Huber, pp. 91, 492. 


2 For variant nairoea see Huber, p. 97, * Ih. p. 
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4 For variants (868 years, etc.) see Huber, p. 100 f 

5 Ih, p, lOl. 
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Two MSS are known in Arabic Christian 
literature, showing two distinct texts but the 
Ethiopian translator (see below) had at his dis- 
posal a^ third and better text. The Ethiopian 
translation,® two codices of which may be traced 
back to the 15th cent., must have been made at 
the beginning of the 15th or perhaps at the end of 
the 14th cent., and it forms one of that rich series 
of hagio^aphical texts whose translation from 
the Arabic was inaugurated by the metropolitan 
Salama.® The general fact of the Ethiopian 
literature in its second period, viz. that hagio- 
graphical texts of no local saints were translated 
from the Arabic, and, in particular, the change of 
letters in the proper names — changes which are 
easily explained by supposing the Arabic script— 
leave no doubt that the Ethiopian text is derived 
directly from an Arabic text. 

There are two Armenian texts, the shorter one 
certainly not later than the first half of the 13th 
cent., the other, much longer and more important, 
appearing in the Sufferings {Labours) and Martyr- 
dom of the Saints j attributed to Gregory Vgayaser, 
the second Armenian patriarch of this name^ — a 
work belonging to the second half of the 11 th cent, 
and probably dependent on Syriac and Greek 
sources.® Gregory’s legend of the Seven Sleepers 
is probably to be traced to a Greek text. 

The present writer does not know whether the 
Georgian literature, closely connected with the 
Armenian, possesses a text of the legend. 

Besides these full accounts there is more or 
less brief mention of the legend in many later 
historical and hagiographical works of the same 
literatures.® 

(2) Muhammadan. — In the Arabic Muhammadan 
literature the legend appears in two quite distinct 
forms: (i.) in the Qurm’ and (ii.) in the later 
literature, (i.) The Qur’an account is short and 
disjointed, omitting important points and adding 
details which are wanting in the other text. Its 
source is undoubtedly or^ tradition ; it goes back 
probably to Christian monks, and from them 
directly or indirectly the story reached Muhammad, 
who attached great importance to it because of its 
value for the belief in the resurrection — a belief 
often inculcated in the Qur’an. A certain resem- 
blance to the homily of James of Serugh, which 
must have been very well known and often repeated 
among the Syrian monks, confirms this supposition. 
The passage in the Qur’an has given rise to much 
research among the Arabs, and many exegetical, 
historical, and geographical texts attempt to settle 
a point about "which great uncertainty prevailed, 
viz. the whereabouts of the cave, (ii.) The later 
legend agrees generally with the ancient Christian 
texts, viz. the Syriac Acta, except for the inevit- 
able contaminations occasioned by the Qur’an 
account. Considering the peaceful relations which 
existed between learned Muhammadans and 
Christian Syrians (who possessed the dhimmah, 
* protection ’), it is natural that the former should 
have received the account from the latter. 

The long Muhammadan text starts for the most 
part from Muhammad b. Ishaq (t768).® In other 
texts — e.g., the al-Kisd"l — the legend is mixed and 
confused with others.® There are noteworthy 
Haggadic elements, especially in the Arabic texts, 
The legend is mentioned more or less briefly 
in many Muhammadan (Arabian, Persian, etc.) 

1 Huber, p. 17. 2 pp. 36 , 542. 

8 See E. Littanann, in Qesch. Aer christl. Litt. dea Oriental, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 205. 

4 Huber, pp. 37, 544. 

5 See F. N. Fink, in Gesch. der ehristl. Litt dea Orients^y 
p. 113 ; R. Graffin and F. Nau, Fair. Orient, v. [Paris, 1910] 
350. 

6 Huber, pp. 6 fl. , 17 ff . , 36 f. 7 xviii. 8-26, 

8 Of. Huber, pp. 13-32. 637. ® Ih. p. 251 ff. 

10 B. Heller, REJ adix. [1904] 190-203 ; Huber, p. 468. 


literary works, but they generally merely copy or 
abridge the above-mentioned sources. 

(b) Byzantine and Western. — In the Byzantine 
literature the legend is merely mentioned by 
Theophanes (758-816), but it is narrated at length, 
in a form corresponding to the Syriac, in a MS of 
the 9th century. There are three distinct texts 
published critically by Huber. ^ The story occurs 
in Photius® and afterwards in the Menaea and 
other texts.® 

In the Latin West there is a very short account 
in the de Situ Terras Sanctce (529-530) of the 
deacon Theodosius,^ while Gregory of Tours 
(t 593 or 594) narrates at length the Passio of the 
Seven Sleepers and says : ‘ Quam Syro quodam 
interpretante in ^ Latinum transtulimus,’ giving 
thus his authorities.® But the long Latin legend 
is already found in MSS which go back to the 
9 th cent, and have been frequently copied — which 
shows the great popularity of the legend in the 
West; it is also narrated more or less shortly in 
many subsequent writings.® Huber’ concludes, 
contrary to all probability, that the legend was 
written originally in Latin, though he does not 
exclude the possibility of its being a translation 
from the Greek — w&ich is far more probable. 
Thanks to the Latin text, the legend found its 
way into the medieval literature of the West, 
first in the homily and Passio of Aelfric (bet. 1020 
and 1025).® 

Texts are found in Anglo-Saxon, mediaeval and 
modern English, mediaeval and modern High 
German, ancient Norse, Swedish, French, Italian, 
Spanish ; there is also a mediaeval Irish translation 
from the Passio of Gregory of Tours. These texts 
are partly prose and partly verse, and some (Spanish 
and Italian) are in dramatic form. There is also 
a dramatic elaboration in Latin senarii by an 
author of the 17th century.® 

3 . Cult. — The Seven Sleepers have taken a place 
in Christian worship as much in the East as in the 
West, giving rise to short liturgical texts, hymns, 
and commemorations in the martyrologies,^® but 
the day of their commemoration varies greatly. 
According to the legend, a church was erected 
above the cave by the emperor Theodosius ; ^ a 
church dedicated to the Seven Sleepers was built 
at Kome, on the Appian Way, and several in 
Germany.^® Marseilles^® and other cities boasted 
of possessing their relics. There are miniatures 
representing them in the Menologion of the 
emperor Basil ii. in the Vatican library, but the 
celebrated Vettori gem, now lost, does not seem 
to have represented them.^® 

Muhammadans also venerate the Seven Sleepers,^® 
and their names occur, more or less disfigured, on 
amulets. 

4. Parallel myths and legends. — A characteristic 
motive of the legend — the long sleep — is of wide 
occurrence in ancient myths and legends, such as 
the myth of Endymion, of the Nine Sleepers of 
Sardinia recorded by Aristotle,’® and especially the 
story of Epimenides.’® But a greater resemblance 
to the story of the Seven Siegers appears in the 
Talmudic legend of Onias (Honi) Ha-Me*aggel,®® 
who sleeps for 70 years and is convinced of the 

1 Beitrag zur Siebenachldferlegende. ii. There is nothing* 
to justify the doubt that Zacharias of Mitylene has narrated the 
legend in Greek and that this ancient text has been lost (Huber, 

6 3 . 10, 37). As for John of Ephesus (native of Amid or 
iarbekr), he wrote his story in Syriac, not in Greek. 

2 Bibl. cod. 263. 3 Huber, p. 38 ff. 

4 Ib. p. 84. 5 Of. ib. PPL 69, 499 fl. « Jb. p. 72. 

7 Ib. p. 668. 8 Ib. p. 166. » Ib. pp. 165-214. 

10 Ib. pp. 1, 7, S6f., 85, 90, 136. n Ib. p. 136. 

12 Ih. p. 142 ff. 18 Ib. p. 154. 14 lb. pp. 145, 153. 

le Ib. p. 139. 16 lb. p. 308. 17 Ib. p. 376 f. 

18 Fhya. ausc. iv. 11. 

12 For other analogous legends see Huber, pp. 128-136, 396 ff., 
436, 443. 

20 Zb. pp. 408, 418. 
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truth of Ps 126\ and in the story of Abimelech,^ 
whom God caused to sleep for 66 years, to spare 
him the sight of the destruction of the Temple 
under Nebuchadrezzar. The legends of men trans- 
lated alive to the other world also show some 
connexion. 

5. Criticism of the legend. — The historicity of 
the story of the Seven Sleepers was first questioned 
by Baronins (f 1607) and then by Tillemont and 
others, against whom Assemani tried to defend it. 
Recently many have come to the conclusion that 
the legend is simply derived or developed from 
ancient Indo-Germanic myths. 

It was generally maintained that the earliest 
text was Greek and of Greek provenance, but in 
1886 Ndldeke produced evidence that the Greek 
was a translation of an original Syriac text ; and 
this was confirmed by the observations of Byasel 
and Heller.® As arguments against the Greek 
origin of the legend we may notice (1) that the 
earliest texts of any length are Syriac, going back 
perhaps to the end of the 5th cent. ; (2) that it 
seems impossible that' in an important region at 
the very heart of the Eastern Empire there would 
be narrated with imaginary circumstances (such 
as heresy), and with the gravest anachronisms, 
facts which had happened not more than a half 
century before and which would be remembered 
by many of the men of the time. Besides, the 
legend had a definite aim — to inspire belief in the 
resurrection of the body, an aim which would in 
such circumstances be totally missed ; further, the 
topographical data are not accurate for Ephesus. 
The same applies in the main to other localiza- 
tions, such as Arabissos ® and Palestine.** On the 
other hand, the anachronisms and the historical 
and tofiographical mistakes are not surprising in 
^;>y^ians who lived in the distant confines of the 
empire or beyond it, and it is noteworthy that the 
first historian to narrate^ the legend, John of 
Ephesus, was a native of Amid. Moreover, from 
the witness of Aphraatea® it can be proved that 
the oriental Syrians, from the first half of the 4th 
cent., believed that the dead did not enter into 
reward or punishment until after the resurrection 
and the judgment ; that, while in death the 
* heavenly spirit ’ received at baptism returned to 
God, the * animal spirit’ remained buried with the 
body in a sleep, tranquil for the just and troubled 
for the sinner. For men accustomed to this order 

ideas the re-awakening of the Seven Sleepers 
had an evidential value wliich it could not have for 
others. And we may sufipose that the ‘heresy’ 
was some local dinsensiou among the oriental 
Syrians. Further, although the legend is clearly 
Cnristian, it is not improbable that parallel legends 
of long sleep, etc., and especially the Jewish 
stories of Honi and Abimelemi, both inspired the 

t Huber, pp, 407. 422. 

® IK pt>. 457, 400, 460. The same oonclueion can l>e drawn 
from pasf^M where, corresponding: to a reg:ular expression in 
the Syriac, there is an unusual expression in the Creek ; e,g. 
(P. Bedjan, .data Mariyrum el Sanctorum^ Paris, 1890-9(5, i. $06) 
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9 M. do Ooeje, v* W^tmuesh.^ AfdeeUng Letterk., 
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« Oramn. Syr*^ 1804-1907, i. W, 402, 204. 


author of the legend and procured for it the belief 
of the people ; the influence which Judaism had in 
Mesopotamia (Adiabene) from the beginnings of 
the Syriac literature agrees with this. 

Lttbraturk.— T he two special works dealing with the legend 
of the Seven Sleepers— -John Koch, Die Siebenschlaferlegende, 
ihr Urupnmg und ihre Verbreitung : eine mythologisch- 
Kteraturgeschichtliche Studie^ Leipzig, 1883 ; and I. Guidi, 
‘Testi orientali inediti sopra i Sette Dormienti di Efeso,’ 
Merrwrie della R. Aceademia dei Linceiy Olasse di Scienze 
morali stor. e filolog., 8rd ser., vol. xii., Rome, 1885-— are care- 
fully considered and epitomized in Michael Huber, Die 
Wanderlegende von den Siebenschl^em, Leipzig, 1910 (valu- 
able for its rich material of every kind, sometimes not closely 
connected with the legend ; but the hypotheses and conclusions 
of the author cannot be accepted without great reservations. 
On p. 214 is a complete bibliography, from C. Baronins and 

S. Le Nain de Tillemont, down to the various articles of 

T, N61deke, V. Ryssel, B. Heller, M. J. de Goeje, J. 

Clermont-Ganneau, etc. ; to this bibliography the reader may 
be referred). I, GUILI. 

SEVEN VIRTUES (or GIFTS OF THE 
SPIRIT). — The medieval Church not only formu- 
lated the ‘ seven deadly sins ’ as the sources from 
which all other sins might be derived, but also 
enunciated the seven chief virtues as the main 
types of all possible excellences. 

* I. The cardinal virtues in Greek philosophy.— 
The ‘classification of the virtues’ dates from 
Greek times. The Greeks named four virtues only 
— wisdom, courage, temperance, j'ustice — as funda- 
mental. Plato, in whose Mepublic^ they first 
definitely appear, implies that they were already 
traditional m his day. Though not invented by 
Plato, it was his rare insight that singled out 
these qualities, already current in popular thought, 
as constituting the central core of morality. 
Plato attempts to show that these virtues are 
primary or ‘cardinal’ {cardo, ‘hinge’) because 
they correspond to the natural constitution of the 
soul, and therefore form the four sides of a sym- 
metri('al character. Virtue, according to Plato, is 
the health or harmony of the soul. As the soul is 
composed of three powers— intellect, feeling, will 
— ^so corresponding to these are the virtues of 
wisdom, temperance, and courage. These three 
qualities, however, have reference more particu- 
larly to the individual life. But, as man is also 
part of an organism, justice is conceived as the 
social virtue — the virtue which regulates the 
others. Aristotle® opj)osed the theory of Plato 
that virtue is innate ; it is acquired by habit, and 
is not the same for every man, but is determined 
by the circumstances of the individual. ^ Aristotle 
therefore considerably enlarged the list ^ of the 
principal virtues, and specially includes in their 
number ‘magnanimity,’ or generosity. He drew 
a sharper dihtinction than Plato between the 
intellectual virtues and those dependent upon the 
emotions. The Stoic school followed Plato, con- 
ceiving the cardinal virtues as constitutive of * the 
life according to nature.’ Since Plato’s day his 
theory has been generally accepted by moralists, 
though from time to time other virtues have been 
added, and a place has frequently been found for 
‘benevolence.^ Among ethical writers benevo- 
lence was first prominently mentioned by Thomas 
Aquinas in the 13th cent., there taking the form 
of love and being placed, as we shall afterwards 
see, with the other two of the Pauline triad, faith 
and hope, above Plato’s list. It was early felt, 
especially by those influenced by monotheistic 
thought, that, while the will is strong for courage 
and temperance, and the insight of the intellect 
just and wise, true morality is not less a matter 
of the heart and feelings. However keen the inind 
and strong the will, there is no security they 
can compass moral action unless tunotion be their 

5 Tr. B. Jowett, The Diahgttm of Plntuy Oxford, 1871, ill. 
mi) it . ; also v. scoit. I 142 {Rmagotm). 

» NUom. Mthiesy bk. ii. 1, bej^irmujg. 
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ally ; and indeed, where the mind and will alone 
rule and the heart is denied expression, the moral 
character lacks completeness ; as Paul says, ‘ Love 
is the fulfilment of the law.* Like the other 
cardinal virtues, ‘ benevolence ’ has been variously 
interpreted, being identified by early monotheism 
with charity, and only later receiving a larger 
significance. It has been maintained, however, 
by some that the Platonic list is adequate and 
compact, covering the whole field of morality. 
There is no need for the special mention of benevo- 
lence or charity, since a proper conception of 
justice involves all forms of generosity. It is 
true, we must ‘ be just before we are generous.* 
But there is no such thing as bare justice. He 
who is just naturally recognizes the claims of 
others; and benevolence, charity, and even kind- 
ness and mercy are the implicates of true jus- 
tice. 

2. Virtues of NT. — The NT does not elaborate 
a system of ethics. Christ and His apostles deal 
with moral questions as circumstances dictate. 
While several passages set forth a catalogue of 
virtues (Mt Ph 4^, Gal 5^2^-, 1 Co 13, Col 

2 P 1*’^), these summaries are not systematic or 
formal, though they are characterized by a re- 
markable similarity in spirit and tone. They usu- 
ally emphasize what have been called the * amiable 
graces,* and derive all excellence of character from 
the spirit of love. Conspicuous among the moral 
ideas constantly recurring in the apostolic writings 
are the three virtues of faith, hope, and charity 
(1 Co 13, 1 Th 1«-, Col P'6, Ro 5, 1 P, He lO^^)- 
which suggests that these were regarded as moral 
conditions of the Christian life. They connect 
man with God and form the mainspring of the 
type of character which Christ sought to create. 
These graces are not set in opposition to the 
classical virtues. Paul at least, who had some 
acquaintance with Stoic philosophy, was not 
likely to be ignorant of the place that the latter 
held in Greek and Roman morals. There is no 
repudiation of them in the NT. All are men- 
tioned, at least separately if not in conjunction, 
and indeed strongly commended. 

3. Recognition by the Church of the cardinal 
virtues. — When Greek philosophy began to exer- 
cise its influence in early Christianity, it is not 
surprising that the cardinal virtues, so long 
regarded as the basal elements of character, 
should gradually find a place in Christian ethics. 
But the early Fathers, being persuaded that these 
virtues had reference to man’s mundane life alone, 
added to them the Pauline graces as expressive of 
man’s relation to the spiritual world. The four 
first were consequently called * natural,’ the three 
last * supernatural ’ or ‘ theological * virtues. The 
adoption of the cardinal virtues did not come about 
immediately. The problem before the Church 
was a complex one. Though Christianity might 
be willing to acknowledge what was good in the 
moral teaching of the ancient world, it could not 
ignore the associations which clung to many of the 
ideas and practices of pagan times. If, then, the 
Church was to assimilate any of the existing data 
of morals, it was bound to impose upon them its 
own interpi'etation and to bring them into harmony 
with its own system of belief. Only gradually, 
therefore, did there come about a spirit of media- 
tion between the old morality and the new. The 
earliest sub-apostolic writers were disposed to 
emphasize the contrast and to repudiate every- 
thing that savoured of pagan ethics. Among the 
first to draw attention to the importance of the 
cardinal virtues was Origen, who, though mention- 
ing them as indispensable to the moral character, 
made no attempt to give them a distinctively 
Christian significance. With Ambrose, whose 


de Officiis — practically a reproduction of Cicero’s 
hook bearing the same name — is the first real 
treatise on Christian ethics, a change of attitude 
becomes apparent. An eflbrt is now made to con- 
nect the Platonic virtues with Christian ideas. 
‘Wisdom,’ he maintains, is primarily theological 
as having God for its object. ‘ Fortitude,* or 
courage, is essentially firmness in withstanding 
the seductions of the world. But, strongly influ- 
enced by OT notions, Ambrose does not relinquish 
the narrower martial view of tiie term. ‘ Temper- 
ance ’ retains the Stoic meaning of ‘ observance of 
due measure’ in all conduct, while also the Stoic 
idea of justice, as the union of all human interests, 
is enlarged to embrace the notion of Christian 
benevolence. 

4. Transformation under Christianity. — There 
are undoubtedly indications in this earliest treatise 
on Christian ethics of the transforming influence 
of Christian thought, but it is in the writings of 
Augustine, Ambrose’s greatest pupil, that the 
decisive step is taken of Christianizing the virtues. 
The old names frequently recur, but they are 
now employed in a new sense and are directed to 
a new object — viz. the vision of and devotion to 
God. Faith, hope, and love are now introduced 
and regarded bjy Augustine as the formative 
factors of Christian virtue, while the four earlier 
virtues are but the different aspects in which the 
love of God manifests itself. 

Thus he defines fortitude as ‘love cheerfully enduring all 
things for the sake of God ; temperance, love keeping itself 
entire and inviolate for God ; justice, love serving God only and 
therefore controlling all else that is subject to man ; prudence, 
or wisdom, love discriminating between those things which 
assist and those things which retard its approach to God.’i 

Under the influence of Ambrose and Augustine 
the cardinal virtues henceforth form a generally 
accepted sclieme for the Christian treatment of 
systematic ethics. The triad of Christian graces 
is frequently simply placed at their side. Some- 
times the ‘seven gifts of the Spirit’ enumerated 
by Is IP are added, while over against them are 
arrayed under the head of the ‘ seven deadly sins * 
{q.v.) the forces of wickedness. It is possible to 
trace the effects of Augustine’s teaching upon the 
writings of Gregory the Great, who by his frequent 
use of allegory prepared the way for scholasticism. 
But it is when we come to the schoolmen them- 
selves, and particularly to Thomas Aquinas, 
that we discover the full effect of Augustin ian 
thought. The scholastics go back to the old 
sources of moral speculation. Aristotle is par 
excellence their ‘master.’ In Aquinas Aristotle 
reappears ; but it is Aristotle read in the light of 
Augustine. The Aristotelian division of the soul 
and the doctrine of the ‘ mean ’ are preserved, but 
the cardinal virtues are now referred to the super- 
natural end of man and are derived from the 
divine gifts of love. 

Thus, in the development of Christian truth, the 
cardinal virtues have come to hold an acknow- 
ledged place. But they have undergone a marked 
transformation. The Christian cannot afford to 
neglect them. They stand as essential qualities. 
But, baptized into the spirit of Christ, they are 
endowecl with a new meaning and worth. The 
religion of Jesus has so profoundly modified the 
moral ideas of the past that they have become 
new creations. The old moral currency was still 
kept in circulation, but it was gradually minted 
anew.2 Courage is not disparaged, but it is shown 
to be not less real when evinced, not on the battle- 
field, but in the conflict of the soul. Temperance 
is still the control of the physical passions, bub it 
is widened out to embrace the right placing of the 
affections. Wisdom is no longer the selfish cal- 
1 De Mor, Bed, 25. 
a Strong, Christian Ethics, p, 139 fl. 
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cttlation of worldly pro deuce, bot the true inter- 
pretation of the things of God. Justice involves, 
as before, the suppression of self in conflict with 
the rights of others ; but the source of it lies in 
giving to God the love which is His due and in 
finding in the objects of His regard the subjects of 
our thought and care. 

5. Unification. — Can the virtues be unified? 
May it not be shown that the various aspects of 
the ‘ good ’ are but different manifestations of one 
principle? Augustine was the first to recognize 
the great Christian truth that it is man’s relation 
to God that gives cohesion and unity to the moral 
life ; and he was but true to the spirit of the NT 
when he re-affirrned the Pauline triad — faith, hope, 
and charity — as the primary and co-ordinating 
elements of Christian character. According to 
him and later moralists, these qualities were not 
simply added to the classical virtues, but so fused 
and incorporated with them as to create the 
spiritual disposition which penetrates the entire 
personality and qualifies its every thought and 
act. So essential are these graces to the Christian 
life that, as we have seen, they were called ‘the 
theological virtues’ ; because, as Aquinas says, 
‘they have God for their object, they Bring us into 
true relations to God, and they are imparted to us 
by God alone.’ ^ They are but different mani- 
festations of one virtue, three facets of one gem, 
the supreme passion of the soul and lord of its 
emotions ; and, like justice in the Platonic theory, 
the intimate spirit of order alike in the individual 
and in society, harmoniously binding together all 
the other virtues. Faith, hope, and love are one, 
and are at once the root and the fruit of all moral 
excellences. They constitute the attitude and 
spirit of the man whom Christ has redeemed. 
But, if they are to be called ‘virtues,’ it must be 
in a different sense from what the ancients under- 
stood by virtue. They are not dements of the 
natural man, but spiritual states which come into 
being with a changed moral character* They con- 
nect man with God and constitute him a member 
of a new spiritual order. Hence these graces 
must not be considered as outward adornments 
merely* They are radical and inherent in the 
Christian. They <!laiiu the whole man. They 
re-create and transfigure all his powers of mind 
and heart and will. They do not supersede or 
romier superfluous the natural virtues. They 
transmute and complete them, giving them coher- 
ence and purpose by directing thern to a divine 
object. 

UtsaATmiB.— In iiddlibion to the wortat ^ven in the Lltemfenire 
of art mvm Dmimr Sim, see general works* on Christian 
ethics: F. Schleiermacher Berlin, 1S34), R. Rothe, 
vols., Wat»nbetg» I, A, Doraer (Berlin, imX K. R. 

KhstHn (do. 18S7X Newman Smyth (^Minburgh and New 
York, 1804), S. G. Meaes (EUties, DeicHptive and 
tory, New York, X90I), J. C. Murray(4 JSandboak of Christian 
Mhtm^ EdUnbuigh, 1008), A. B, D. Alexander (Tae Ethics of 
SL Pauij Glasgow, 1010, Christianity and Ethics, London, 
1014); afeo relevant portions of histories of philosophy: 
B. Zeller (Philosophic dcr QrUchm^ 4 vols., Leipzig, 1876- 
1000), J. B, Erdmann (Eng. tr., $ vols., London, 1900), 
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Ideas and Idmts : An CvMine of Christian Ethical Theory, do. 
1000; J. R. Illingworth, Christian Character, do. 1004; 
T. H. Green, Prolegomena 0 Mhic^, Oxford, 1906. 

A. B. D. Alexander. 

SEX — X. Phenomena of sex. — The general 
phenomena of sex as exhibited by the higlier 
animals are familiar ^ all. The individuals of a 
species are divisible into two groups, males and 
females. Biologically the essential property of 
the male is that he comes to carry a certain type 
I Suvma, n, H qn. 62, nrt 1* 


of minute cell known as the spermatozoon. So also 
is the female the hearer of a peculiar form of cell 
known as the ovum. Death is the lot of thesf 
cells except of such as chance to fuse one with 
another. Through the fusion of two gametes, a 
sperm with an ovum, the combined product, the 
zygote, receives an impetus to growth, and a new 
individual results. The bearing of one or other of 
the two types of gamete is the fundamental dis 
tinetion between the two sexes, and in some of the 
lower animals — e,g,j sea-urchins — no other is to be 
found. But in the higher animals the sexes are 
further differentiated in a number of ways. 
Appropriate ducts and glands, difiering in the 
sexes, facilitate the transference of the sperm 
from the male to the female, while in the latter 
sex further elaborate mechanisms are often found, 
serving to nourish the embryo before and after the 
time of birth. Besides such sexual differences as 
are directly subservient to the needs of the 
developing zygote, and are generally termed 
‘primary’ sexual characters, tliere are many 
others of a less essential nature. The gayei 
plumage and the song of cock-birds, the mane of the 
lion, the horns of the stag, and the beard of man are 
well-known examples of a host of features in which 
the male sex differs from the female. Characters 
of this sort, not directly concerned in the formation 
and nutrition of the embryo, are termed ‘ second- 
ary’ sexual characters. They offer special prob- 
lems of their own, especially in man, where 
mental characters as well as physical are doubtless 
to be included in this category. Owing to their 
social and ethical importance, a more detailed 
account of them is given below. 

2. The reproductive process. — The process by 
which a new individual results from the fusion 
between two gametes — ^spermatozoon and ovum— 
is frequently termed ‘ sexual reproduction,’ but 
from a comparative standpoint the term is not 
strictly accurate. Reproduction in most of the 
lower and smaller forms of animals is brought 
about by division. In the most minute forms, 
such as the protozoa, the whole animal divides 
into two portions of equal or nearly equal size, 
each of which becomes a fresh inaividuaL In 
more complex yet still lowly animals, such as 
polyps andf certain worms, the division is unequal, 
resulting in the production of one or more smaller 
portions or buds which eventually grow up into 
the adult fonn. In forms of life which are yet 
more complicated, in which the various organs are 
more highly differentiated, the place of the bud is 
taken by* a single cell, the egg. Reproduction 
consists in the formation of numoera of eggs, which 
in some species develop straight away into fresh 
individuals of the species. In some cases only one 
sex is known, and reproduction may he regarded 
as the formation of numerous internal buds which 
sever their connexion with the parent while still 
in the unicellular stage. In higher animals the 
eggs are incapable of further development under 
normal conditions unless they fuse with another 
cell, the spermatozoon, though, as will appear 
later, even the eggs of such highly organized 
creatures as the frog can be artificially stimulated 
to develop without the intervention of the male. 
Reproduction has been accomplished with the 
formation of the eggs and sperms ; the fusion with 
the sperm, by which the eggs are stimulated to 
develop, is a distinct phenomenon. It is compar- 
able to the curious ana complicated process known 
among the protozoa as conjugation, of which the 
hiolo^cal significance is still a puzzle. The dis- 
covery of this phenomenon, coupled with the pro- 
nounced speculative tendencies prevalent among 
zoologists at the close of last century, led to the 
production of much literature on the question of the 
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origin of sex. With the fashion then in vogue of 
arranging comparable phenomena in a series from 
what was judged the most primitive to that con- 
sidered the most highly speci^ized, it was inevitable 
that attempts should be made to construct a scale 
with the simplest protozoon at one end and man at 
the other. Moreover, it was argued how each step in 
the scale should theoretically confer an advantage 
on the species which took it, thus bringing the 
whole ^ process into line with natural selection 
operating upon the required variations of which 
the existence was assumed. But, while biologists 
remained so ignorant of the nature of variation, 
these essays failed to carry conviction among the 
more critically minded; and with the renewal of 
interest in the experimental study of variation and 
heredity, they have for the present been relegated 
to the background. The feeling prevalent among 
biologists to-day is that, if attention is concent- 
rated upon the experimental analysis of the nature 
of sex, the question of its origin, in so far as there 
can be certainty in this matter, will gradually 
solve itself. 

3. Parthenogenesis. — Parthenogenesis (^.u), the 
development of an egg without fertilization by a 
sperm, is a phenomenon which invites attention in 
connexion with sex. Various experiments show 
that even in the vertebrate the egg alone may 
contain all the constituents necessary for a fresn 
individual, provided that the appropriate stimuli 
are forthcoming. Eggs which are naturally par- 
thenogenetic usually differ from normal eggs in 
extruding one polar body instead of two, and it 
was suggested by Weismann that the retention of 
the second polar body was a form of auto-fertiliza- 
tion. In view of the facts of artificial partheno- 

enesis, this thesis can hardly be maintained, since 

evelopment occurred after the extrusion of both 
polar bodies. Moreover, in the honey-bee the eggs 
which produce the drones are undoubtedly par- 
thenogenetic, and at the same time form two polar 
bodies. 

4. Importance of the ovum. — The study of par- 
thenogenesis suggests the question whether the 
gametes found in the two sexes are of equal value 
in so far as the next generation is concerned. The 
matured ovum can be induced to develop without 
the sperm. Can the sperm be induced to develop 
into a fresh individual without fusing with an 
ovum ? So far no medium has been found in which 
the sperm will develop except the cell protoplasm 
of the egg. Boveri’s experiments ^ showed that a 
fragment of egg protoplasm is all that is required 
in certain species. But, until the sperm can he 
shown to develop in some other medium, it is 
possible to maintain the view advocated by some 
writers that the ovum is the all-important gamete, 
the sperm an accessary which is not always 
essential. There are certain characters which, on 
this view, are carried independently by either egg 
or sperm, and such characters generally exhibit 
some form of Mendelian heredity. But the 
essential characters which determine the capacity 
for existence reside in the cell protoplasm of the 
ovum, and there alone. The factors which deter- 
mine the colour of the eyes or hair, the shape of 
the nose, or perhaps the grade of mental ability, 
are to be found in either ovum or sperm. But the 
factors which decide the existence of lungs or a 
backbone reside only in the cell protoplasm of the 
egg. In short, as one writer has expressed it, 
we are vertebrates because our mothers were 
vertebrates. 

5. Mendelian nature of sex. — With the outburst 
of experimental work that followed the rediscovery 
of Mendel’s paper on heredity, ^ attention was early 
turned to analyzing the nature of sex by the new 

1 Of. below, § 9, 2 Of. art. HBRUBirr, § 7. 
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methods. Indeed Mendel himself had suggested 
in his letters to Nageli that the inheritance of sex 
might follow the same lines as that of other 
characters. The heterozygous dominant mated 
with the recessive gives equal numbers of hetero- 
zygous dominants and recessives. In such mat- 
ings these are the only two forms of individual 
produced in so far as a given character is concerned. 
If therefore one sex could be regarded as a hetero- 
zygous dominant and the other as a recessive, 
the rough equality of numbers in which the two 
sexes are usually produced, as well as the normal 
absence of transitional forms, would receive a 
simple explanation. For since, from the nature of 
the case, the mating must always be of the same 
type, viz. heterozygote x recessive, only males and 
females of the same constitution can be formed. 
The question then arose which sex was to be re- 
garded as the heterozygous dominant and which as 
the recessive. The matter was decided by a study 
of the inheritance of certain characters which have 
been termed * sex-linked ’ or * sex-limited.* As an 
example of this type of heredity, we may take the 
following case from poultry : 

In certain breeds of fowl the plumage is completely black ; in 
other breeds, such as the Plymouth Bock, the plumage is ‘barred.’ 
Across each individual feather run alternating transverse bands 
of black and white, the sum total of which give the bird its 
characteristic barred appearance. ‘Barring* (B) behaves as a 
simple dominant to black (b). Barred cock x black hen produce 
barred offspring of both sexes ; and, when these are mated to- 
gether, the F2 generation consists of barred and black in the 
ratio 8 : 1,1 thus establishing the recessive nature of black. 
But the remarkable fact of the case is that all the blacks are 
females. The explanation now generally adopted is that the 
female is heterozygous for a sex motor (F) which the male does 
not possess. When a female which is heteroi^gous for the 
barring factor, and therefore in constitution comes to 

form gametes, the cell division is of such a nature that the 
factors F and JS will not enter into the same gamete. The 
gametes which are formed in such a bird are therefore of the two 
kinds Fb and f£ only. The heterozygous male (FJBb) forms 
gametes of the two kinds fB and fb. It is clear, therefore, that 
every Fj bird which is homozygous for b (*= 66) must at the same 
time be heterozygous for F, i.e. must be a female. This view 
of the case is confirmed by the result of mating barred hens with 
black cocks. In every case, no matter how ‘pure-bred’ the 
barred hen was, this mating has given barred cocks and black 
hens only. The barred hen, however bred, is always hetero- 
zygous for the barring factor (B), and, since she transmits 
this factor only to her sons, never to her daughters, it must be 
supposed that her gametes are of two sorts from the point of 
view of sex, viz. those which |^ve rise to males and those which 
give rise to females. There is at present no evidence from ex- 
perimental breeding for regarding the spermatozoa as other 
than of the same type from the point of view of sex — ^in other 
words, the male may be considered as homozygous. Breeding 
experiments have shown that the same holds good also for 
pigeons and for certain moths. 

6. Experiments with Drosophila. — There is, 
however, another group of cases where the breed- 
ing evidence points to the converse condition hold- 
ing good — the male is the heterozygous and the 
female the homozygous sex. 

The little pomace-fly {DroBophUa ampelophila) normally has 
red eyes. Some years ago a white-eyed variety appeared, at 
first only in the male sex. Breeding experiments showed that 
white was recessive to red. From fee cross red-eyed female x 
white-eyed male all the offspring were red-eyed. When these 
Fi flies were mated, fee Fj generation was found to consist of 
reds and whites in fee ratio 3 : 1, but all the whites were males. 
Subsequently white-eyed females were produced, and these, 
when mated to any red-eyed male, gave only red-eyed females 
and white-eyed males. The case is fee converse of that of the 
barred poultry. The male must he regarded as the hetero- 
zygous and the female as the homozygous sex for some factor, 
transmitted along Mendelian lines, upon which the manifesta- 
tion of sex depends. Many other characters in Drosopb ila have 
recently been shown to follow the same type of inheritance as 
that of the white eye. 

This type of transmission is of special interest 
owing to the fact that it is found in man also. 
The heredity of certain human defects, notablj 
haemophilia and colour-blindness, appears to be 
precisely parallel to the series of sex-linked Droso- 
phila cases, and, so far as the evidence goes, we are 
forced to conclude that in man also the male is the 
heterozygous and the female the homozygous sex. 

1 Of. art. Hsrkdity, § 7. 
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These two groups of cases, the bird-moth group 
and the man-fly group, at present stand sharply 
apart. It is, however, difficult not to believe that 
future work will reveal them as forming part of 
some more general scheme. Indeed, attempts 
have already been made to effect this synthesis oy 
the assumption of selective fertilization. On this 
view, the difference between the sexes would depend 
upon more than one factor, the male and the female 
being heterozygous respectively for different 
factors. This involves the assumption of two 
classes of sperms and two classes of eggs, such that 
the sperm of class A would fertilize the ova of class 
A to give females, and the sperm of class B would 
unite with the ova of class B to give males. In 
the absence of direct evidence, however, any 
attempt at explanation based on selective fertiliza- 
tion cannot be regarded as having more than a 
suggestive value, rlevertheless, the idea that the 
manifestation of sex depends upon definite factors 
distributed among the gametes along the well- 
known Mendelian lines of segregation is an idea 
that is already firmly based upon a secure founda- 
tion of fact. 

7. The X chromosome, — ^During the past few 
years a notable advance in our knowledge of the 
phenomena of sex has been made by American 
workers, among whom should be mentioned more 
especially E. B, Wilson and T. H. Morgan. It 
was discovered that in many insects the number 
of chromosomes in the individual cells is different 
in the two sexes. Where this was the case, the 
number and arrangement in the female were sym- 
metrical, so that all the ova formed were alike in 
these respects. In the male, however, the number 
was less, and asymmetry occurred, so that two 
classes of sperm were formed. The sperms with 
the lower number of chromosomes united with the 
ova to form the number characteristic of males, 
while the sperms with the higher number, on fus- 
ing with ova, gave the number characteristic of 
females. The aeduction was made that the males 
were heterozygous for sex, forminjg two classes of 
sperm which were male-detennining and female- 
determining respectively. This conclusion has 
been strengthened by recent work on Drosophila^ 
where microscopical examination of the germ cells 
has accompanied experimental breeding. In this 
ffy there is a certain type of chromosome, the so- 
called X chromosome which, like all the other 
chromosomes, is duplicated in the cells of the 
female, but represented by a single number only 
in the cells of the male. Every gamete formed in 
the female therefore contains an X chromosome, 
whereas one half of the sperms contain it and the 
other half are without it, its place being taken by 
a chromosome of a different type. This accords 
with the breeding work on the pomace-fly, which, 
as already stated, indicates that the female of this 
species is homozygous and the male heterozygous 
for sex. The two kinds of gametes produced by 
the same individual male and diffenng in thexr 
sex-determining properties, which are postulated 
to explain the results of breeding experiments, 
have been shown actually to exist as the result of 
independent histological work, and we are led to 
suppose that the factor upon which the manifesta- 
tion of mx depends can be definitely identified as 
attached to a particular element in the gamete^ — 
the X chromosome. It may be mentioned that 
Morgan and others are inclined to take a quantita- 
tive view of sexual diiference and to suppose that 
the formation of a female results when the zygote 
receives two X chromosome {normally one from 
each gamete), and a male when the X chromosome 
enters from one side only* Whether this hypo- 
tliesis will hold good gencarslly must be left for 
future work to decide. 


8 , Sex-determination. — The problem of sex- 
determination — a problem which for centuries has 
excited deep interest-— may be regarded as in large 
measure solved by the results of recent work. We 
now know that the sex manifested by any given 
individual depends upon the nature of the two 
gametes through whose conjugation the individual 
was formed. This is decided at the moment of 
fertilization, and there is no reason for supposing 
that any sulosequent event can influence the fundsi^ 
mental sexual nature of the zygote produced, 
though, as will appear later, extrinsic influences 
may lead to modification of secondary sexual char* 
acters. The various attempts before the present 
century to solve the problem were largely based 
on the assumption that external influences (exerted 
either upon the parent or upon the developing off- 
spring^ at an early stage) could determine the sex 
to which the latter was to belong. This assump- 
tion was not unnatural at a time when the most 
critical technique available was unable to dis- 
tinguish any sexual diff’erence in the early em- 
bryos of mammals and other animals. The newly- 
formed creature was regarded as indifferent with 
respect to sex, differentiating into male or female 
only at a somewhat later stage. In attacking 
the jproblem, the method adopted was generally 
statistical. A possible cause affecting trie deter- 
mination of sex was suggested, and statistics of 
births were collected when the suggested cause was 
in operation, to be contrasted with similar statis- 
tics brought together when the cause was operat- 
ing either slightly or not at all. Since the greater 
part of available statistics refer to man, it was for 
this species that most of the work was done. 
Many authors have seen in nutrition the determin- 
ing cause of sex ; and it was lield that a richer and 
more abundant nutrition of the embryo tended to 
lead to the production of females, while under- 
feeding the mother, in the case of mammals, tended 
to increase the output of males. Many statistics 
have been collectedt on this point, but, while some 
of them appear to offer support to the contention, 
others are directly opposea to it. Nor does the 
experimental evidence that exists for smaller ver- 
tebrates, such 08 rats, mice, and frogs, indicate 
that nutrition approciably affects the sex ratio. 
That it should Jo so is not intumceivable, even 
though sex is determined at fertilization, for it 
is possible that different conditions, particularly 
unfavourable ones, may be better resisted in the 
earlier embryonic stages of one sox than of the 
other. On tliis view, a change in the external 
conditions would not have affected the determina- 
tion of sex, but would have brought about an 
alteration in the sex ratio through an increased 
mortality among the early embryos of one sex as 
compared with those of the other. 

9. The theory of auto-regularion.^ — Among the 
theories of sex -determination based upon statisti- 
cal data mention may be made of I>flsmg*s theory 
of auto-regulation. The assumption is made that 
the newly- formed gametes of either sex tend to 
produce individuals of the same sex as that from 
which they are sprung, whereas older gametes 
tend to produce the opposite sex. Thus the more 
freshly produced sperm has a greater tendency to 
give rise to male individuals than older sperm 
which has been for some time in the ducts. A 
stallion whose services are nnieh utilized should 
produce more male offspring than one which is 
more rarely put to the mare. The fewer the males 
in a species, the oftener they serve the females, 
and in consequence the younger are the sperms 
they emit ; and, m the younger sperms give rise to 
more males, the tendency is for a dearth of this sex 
in any generation to be compensated for by an 
inoreiise In the next. The net result Is an auto- 
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regulation of the sex ratio, which is maintained at ! 
the level that is most advantageous to the species. 

The leading idea in Diising^s theory, that the i 
determination of sex depends upon the relative I 
maturity of the gamete, w^as borrowed from Thury, j 
though by him it was applied to the female sex | 
only. According to this author, ova freshly I 
liberated from the ovary have a stronger tendency | 
to produce females than ova which have become | 
staler ; the latter more often give rise to males. | 
When first enunciated, the few statistics available 1 
strongly supported the idea, and ‘ Thury’s law ^ 
had an immediate vogue ; but, as fresh and un- 
conformable data came to hand, it fell into dis- 
repute. More recently, however, the idea has 
been revived in connexion with certain experi- 
mental work. Eichard Hertwig and his pupils 
have shown that it is possible to raise the pro- 
portion of males in frogs by delaying fertilization 
of the ova. As they became staler, the ratio of 
males increased, and in some cases the offspring 
were all of this sex. It is possible that in stale 
ova the chromatin, in^ which the sex-determining 
factors presumably reside, becomes impaired, while 
the cell protoplasm as a whole retains its vitality. 
If this were so, the sex would be determined oy 
the entering sperm alone ; and, if we suppose the 
male sex in the frog to be the recessive one, the 
resulting offspring would be male. Such a view 
receives some support from the work of Boveri on 
the fertilization of sea-urchins. By shaking the 
eggs it is possible to fragment them so that some 
pieces are produced which contain no chromatin. 
Boveri found that such pieces were penetrated by 
the sperm with the production of normal though 
undersized larvae. The chromatin of the male 
alone is sufficient for the production of a new 
individual, though the sperm cannot develop 
except in unison with the cell protoplasm^ of the 
egg. There appears to be good evidence in some 
cases for an alteration in the sex ratio when the 
ova are stale, but whether the explanation sug- 
gested will be found to hold good can be decided 
only by fresh observations. 

10. Secondary sexual distinctions. —Through- 
out the animal kingdom the primary distinction 
between the sexes — the bearing of either ova or 
spermatozoa — is nearly always accompanied by 
other differences of a more or less deeply seated 
nature. In some of the lower animals the sexes are 
so unlike as to have been regarded as belonging to 
entirely different groups. Among the vertebrates, 
with which we are chiefly concerned, the second- 
ary sexual distinctions are often striking enough. 
They vary greatly from species to species, being 
very marked in some and practically non-existent 
in others. In pheasants and in many breeds of 
poultry the cock is totally different in appearance 
from his hens, while in pigeons it is often exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish the 
sexes by means of external features. But, remark- 
able as these sexual differences often are, they 
were for long taken as a matter of course, and 
excited little attention until an explanation of the 
forms of life in terms of evolution through natural 
selection was formulated by Charles Darwin. 
Then it began to be felt that some of these second- 
ary sexual characters offered a difficulty. The mane 
of a lion or the antlers of a stag might conceivably 
be brought about by natural selection acting 
within the species. Both may be serviceable in 
combat, and the better endowed male is enabled to 
drive off his rivals and satisfy his sexual instinct, 
leaving progeny which tend to inherit and trans- 
mit their father’s advantages. But of what con- 
ceivable use was the gorgeous plumage of the male 
bird of paradise or of the cock pheasant in a stern 
struggle for existence? Would not the possessor 


of such adornments rather be placed at a dis- 
advantage ? The theory of natural selection 
demands that, if a thing exists, it inust exist in 
virtue of its utility either to the iudividual or to 
the species. It was in terms of the species rather 
than of the individual that Darwin put forward 
his subsidiary theory of sexual selection. Beauty 
appeals to the aesthetic taste of the female. Beauty 
in the male excites her and renders her more apt 
for mating. Though the more gorgeoim male may, 
through his striking beauty, be at a disadvantage 
in the struggle for existence, yet this is more than 
counterbalanced by the exciting effect which his 
superior attractions exert upon the female. She 
is the more readily induced to mate and to leave 
progeny, whereby the species gains, even though 
the more conspicuous male runs greator individual 
risks. Moreover, if the sesthetic ideal of the 
female is high, variation in the direction of 
more pronounced beauty of plumage or song will 
always meet with its reward, and the cumulative 
effect of sexual selection will constantly heighten 
sexual distinctions. The reality of sexual selec- 
tion turns upon the exercise of choice by the 
females, and, though Darwin assiduously collected 
all the facts that he could, it cannot he said that 
the theory is firmly based. In some cases, such as 
that of the black-cock {Tetraa tetrix), observations 
on the courtship habits favour the idea that the 
female exercises a definite choice. On the other 
hand, there are many observations which tell 
against the theory. In some species of birds, such 
as peafowl and turkeys, the male is conspicuous 
from the female in plumage as well as in the per- 
sistence with which he parades his plumes in the 
breeding season ; yet it is a matter of common 
observation that the hens show no apparent interest 
in the performance. Again, many of the char- 
acteristic so-called courtship actions of the male, 
as well as the exercise of his song, frequently com- 
mence after mating has already taken place. 
Among lepidoptera, where most marked sexual 
dimorphism is often found, there is some experi- 
mental evidence against its being in any way con- 
cerned wdth a choice exercised by the female. 
Males deprived of the wing scales, or painted with 
a colour to obscure their characteristic pattern, 
have been found to be just as acceptable to the 
female as normal ones. 

Since the publication of Darwin’s book more 
attention has been paid to the behaviour of animals 
in relation to the breeding period. Particularly 
has this been the case with birds, where courtship 
actions are usually more marked and observation 
is less difficult. Fresh facts suggested that these 
actions doubtless serve as an aphrodisiac, by 
means of which the male advertizes his readiness 
to mate and attempts to stimulate the female to a 
like condition. A more brilliant coloration in the 
male may serve to enhance the display, but it is 
not a necessary condition. The male of the little 
sober-coloured warblers, where the sexes are alike, 
goes through postures similar to those found in 
: species such as the sun bittern {Eupyga h&lias\ 
where the beautifully marked cock is quite dis- 
tinct from the hen. On the other hand, it seems 
certain that in many cases the elaborate display 
does not serve as a direct incentive to pairing. An 
excellent example of this is afforded by the great 
crested grebe, recently studied with much care by 
J. S. Huxley and others. Many curious and 
definite posturings take place continually in this 
species during the breeding season. As both sexes 
take part in them, the term ‘ mutual display ' has 
been applied to these performances. They are 
quite distinct from the posturings which lead up to 
the act of coition, and Huxley has suggested that, 
if we are to attribute to them a purpose, we may 
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suppose that they serve to keep the two individuals 
of the pair together during the mating season. 
Whether this speculation be adopted or not, it is 
clear that these peculiarities of behaviour are 
dependent upon the enhanced activity of the sexual 
glands and probably upon the hormones ^ secreted 
in greater abundance during the breeding period 
of tlie year. They are of interest in showing that 
alterations in the metabolism of these glands may 
act as a stimulant to performances which, though not 
directly connected with reproduction, are normally 
in abeyance. They open up a suggestive line of 
inquiry on the influence of the hormones produced 
by the sex glands in stimulating phases of mental 
activity usually regarded as outside the sphere of 
sexual influence. 

II. Wallace's view of sexual diversity. — 
Wallace, who put forward the theory of natural 
selection at the same time as Darwin, definitely 
rejected the theory of sexual selection. He tooK 
xip a totally diflerent standpoint with regard to 
sexual diversity, and considered that it is due rather 
to the female having diverged from the male than 
versa, as Darwin h^d. On his view, the 
female is less brilliantly coloured than the male 
owing to greater need of protection. The hen 
heasant on the nest is less conspicuous in her own 
ress than if she were decked out in the plumes of 
the cook. The more sober her costume, the less 
likely she is to attract the attention of enemies. 
Her coloration is protective, and, having a utility 
value, it can be supposed to have been brought 
about through the action of natural selection. 
On Wallace’s view, natural selection represses in 
the female the brilliant colours and patterns which 
survive only in the male. He leads us to infer 
that in earlier times the female was as splendid as 
the male, but he cannot offer, in terms of natural 
selection, any satisfactory explanation why these 
magnificent and conspicuous colours should ever 
have arisen in the first place. It is true he sug- 
gests that they are correlated with greater vigour, 
and that this has a selective value which more 
than counterbalances the dangers due to increased 
conspiouousness ; but this can hardly be regarded 
as more than a conjecture. 

xa. Goodale’s experiments. — When we turn 
from theories regarding the origin of secondary 
sexual characters to the nature of the characters 
themselves, we are met with a considerable body 
of facts which have been accumulated for the most 
part during the present century. In studying 
these characters the first point to be decided is the 
extent to which their manifestation depends upon 
the sexual glands themselves. An obvious method 
of attacking this question is to remove the glands 
and note the eftect produced on the secondary 
sexual characters. Experimental castration has 
been performed in a number of animals, for the 
most part domestic ones, and on the whole more 
frequently in the male sex than in the female. 
The results are nofc always free from ambiguity, 
due to the difficulty of removing the gland com- 
pletely ; for even a small piece of testis or ovary 
will often proliferate and invalidate the experiment. 
Perhaps the most interesting and instructive opera- 
tions are those which have been performea on 
domestic poultry and on ducks by Goodale in 
America. This observer took the precaution of 
using pure breeds, in which the secondary sexual 
differences are very marked. The testes and the 
ovary were in certain cases successfully and com- 
pletely removed, the latter being an operation of 
oonswferable difficulty. The breeds used were the 
Brown Leghorn in poultry, a race very similar 
both in the males and in the females to the wild 
Gallus hanhiva, while in ducks recourse was had 
1 Of. bebw, I *4. 


to the Kouen, a variety very like the wild mallard 
in both sexes. In both of these species castration 
of the male was practically without effect upon its 
plumage. The Kouen drake, however, did not 
assume the ‘eclipse plumage’ which is normally 
exhibited for a short time at the close of the breed- 
ing season. In the Brown Leghorn the comb 
failed to reach the size characteristic of uncastrated 
cocks, and there was a tendency to develop the 
brooding ^ instinct — a fact well known where 
caponization is practised. In neither species, how- 
ever, was there any evidence for the acquisition of 
female plumage as the result of the operation. 
The removal of the ovary from the hen offered a 
sharp contrast to these results. The Rouen duck 
assumed more or less completely the characteristic 
plumage of the drake, even to the small curly sex 
feathers of the tail. And not only did she acquire 
the male breeding plumage, but, in one case at 
any rate, she moulted annually into the male 
eclipse plumage, as does the normal male. The 
Brown Leghorn hen also assumed the totally 
distinct and far more gorgeous feathering of the 
cock with its flowing hackles and tail sickles, hut 
the comb remained small, and the general build 
of the body remained that of the hen. The result 
of this work is to show that removal of the sex 
gland in the female leads to the assumption of the 
male plumage, whereas the normal male plumage 
is retained when the testes are taken out. The 
significance of this will be referred to below. 

13. Effects of castration.— Striking results have 
also been obtained in other animals. The stag, 
with its great antlers, obviously invites experi- 
mental treatment, and castration work has proved 
that the development of these structures is de- 
pendent upon the presence of the genital gland. 
The precise result obtained depends upon the age 
at which the operation is performed. Castration 
of the young fawn before the formation of the 
frontal tubercles completely prevents the growth 
of the horns. If development of the antlers has 
already begun, the operation hinders further 
growth. They remain covered by the velvet and 
are never shed. Castration of the adult stag 
results in the precocious shedding of the antlers. 
They may be replaced by small imperfect ones, and 
these are never shed again. 

In Herdwick sheep, a breed with horned rams 
and hornless ewes, castration of the young ram 
prevents the further growth of horns. On the 
other hand, castration of the ewe does not lead to 
the formation of horns, from which it must be 
inferred that this case is not strictly comparable 
with those of the duck and the fowl. 

In man castration is an operation rarer to-day 
than in times gone by, though it is still practised 
in China and among certain sects in Russia. The 
principal effect is to arrest sexual development, 
and its consequences d^end upon the stage at 
which it is performed. Generally speaking, apart 
from its efiect in stunting the sexual organs them- 
selves, it results in a deposition of fat over certain 
parts of the body ; the skeleton is modified with- 
out, however, becoming feminized; the larynx 
does not develop normally, and the voice fails to 
break if the operation takes place early enough. 
The hair is also affected. It fails to develop in the 
axillary and pubic regions, while on the head it is 
abundant and falls out less readily than in normal 
men. With the possible exception of this last 
point, it cannot be said that eunuchs show a 
tendency to develop female characters as the 
result of castration. 

The influence of the sex gland upon the develop- 
ment of secondary sexual characters among 
mammals and birds is confirmed by what is 
known for certain lower vertebrates. The dorsal 
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fin of the male newt and the thickened skin pad 
on the thumb of the male frog are characters 
which are also affected by castration. It would 
appear, therefore, that among the vertebrates the 
dependence of these characters upon the sex gland 
is a general feature, and the recognition of this 
has recently led to a physiological explanation. 

14, Hormone production. — One of the most 
interesting and striking advances in modern 
physiology is that connected with what are 
termed ‘internal secretions.’ Certain glandular 
structures occur in the human body which, though 
evidently forming a secretion, are unprovided with 
a duct to carry it away. The function of these 
bodies, among which the most conspicuous is the 
thyroid gland of the neck, long remained a puzzle. 
They were known to be affected in the case of 
certain diseases. Cretinism, was found to be 
associated with an abnormal condition of the 
thyroid gland, while an unhealthy state of the 
adrenals was closely connected with Addison’s 
disease. The function of these glands was event- 
ually elucidated by the experimental method. It 
was found that removal of the thyroid quickly 
led to death. Death, however, could be averted 
either by transplanting another thyroid into the 
patient — whether in the original or in some otW 
position did not matter — or else by injecting an 
extract of the gland. The experimental results 
made it clear that these ductless glands elaborate 
varioxis substances essential to the life of the 
organism. These substances leave the glands by 
means of the blood stream instead of through 
proper ducts, whence the application of the term 
‘internal secretion.’ The active principle in the 
secretion is spoken of as a * hormone,’ referring to 
the changes which their output awakens in the 
organism. Later experiments have shown that 
hormones are produced not only by the ductless 
glands but also ^ glands possessing a more 
obvious function. The pancreas, c.^., in addition 
to elaborating a digestive secretion which flows 
into the intestine, produces a hormone of which 
the cessation leads to symptoms of acute diabetes 
in the patient, 

15. Hormones and sexual structures. — Not the 
least important of the hormones are those set free 
from the genital gland, and it is to them that we 
must look for the link which connects the secondary 
sexual characters with the sex gland itself. The 
ovary and testis are not merely the organs in 
which the germ cells mature. They also contribute 
substances which exercise a profound effect upon 
the general metabolism of the individual. In the 
testis the hormone is probably elaborated by the 
so-called interstitial cells, the packing material in 
which the sperm tubules lie embedded. This, 
however, cannot be ascertained through direct 
experiment, because it is at present impossible to 
remove these cells without removing the whole 
testis. In the ovary, however, the inquiry as to 
the seat of hormone production has been pushed 
a stage farther. When an ovum matures in a 
mammal, there is formed round it from the follicle 
cells of the ovary a comparatively large vesicle 
known as the ‘Graafian follicle.’ After the 
rupture which accompanies the liberation of the 
ovum this vesicle, which is on the surface of the 
ovary, becomes transformed into a body known 
from its colour as the corpus luteum. The sub- 
sequent fate of this body depends upon what 
happens to the liberated ovum. If this is not 
fertilized, the corpus luteum is rapidly absorbed. 
If, however, fertilization occurs, the corpus luteum 
increases in size and persists during pregnancy. 
Recent researches have shown that this body is to 
be regarded as a temporary gland producing an 
internal secretion of which the action is twofold. 


viz. to bring about changes in the wall of the 
uterus which allow of the formation of a placenta, 
and to stimulate the mammary gland to increased 
activity. 

It is clear that the genital glands give rise to 
hormones which produce a marked effect upon the 
sexual structures in the female that are directly 
concerned with the development and nutrition of 
the foetus. How far their influence stretches to 
secondary sexual characters is not easy to determine 
in mammals, where these differences are not so 
marked as they frequently are in birds. Ovari- 
otomy in the human female might be expected to 
yield interesting data, but, as the operation is of 
comparatively recent origin, and is resorted to only- 
in abnormal cases after the adult state is attained, 
not much is yet to be learned from it. Though 
satisfactory instances of complete removal of the 
ovary are rarely available for study, there aa-e 
many cases on record where the gland has atrophied 
through either old age or disease. The human 
female under such conditions may exhibit male 
characteristics in the gruffness of the voice and in 
the development of hair on the face. So also the 
hind may develop horns, and the mare may acquire 
the development of the canines which is a normal 
feature of the stallion. It is interesting that among 
such birds as fowls and pheasants the assumption 
of male plumage to a greater or less degree is 
known to accompany degeneration of the ovary 
through disease or old age. 

16. Transplantation experiments.— Besides the 
method of castration, the method of transplantation 
has also been used in connexion with these studies. 
Castrated male rats can be distinguished from 
normal males. If, however, the testis of another 
individual be grafted into the body of a castrated 
animal at an early age, it is stated that such 
animals exhibit the characters and instincts of a 
normal male. Steinach, to whom we owe these 
observations, made some further experiments 
which are of the highest interest and importance. 
Into the young msue rat he transplanted, after 
castration, the ovaries and oviducts of the female. 
It is stated that the graft succeeded, and that the 
animal became literally feminized. The quality 
of the hair and the adiposity were feminine ; the 
mammary glands were such as are found in the 
young female ; even the instincts were more or 
less inverted so that the impression of a female 
was produced on other rats. 

One other transplantation experiment deserves 
mention here as illustrating a difierent method of 
attacking the problem. In the experiments just 
outlined the gland of one sex was grafted into the 
body of the other and the efiects on the sexual 
characters were noted. In the following experi- 
ment the reverse procedure was adopted, and a 
structure showing a secondary sexual character 
was grafted on to an individual of the opposite sex. 
In the male newt the dorsal fin enlarges during the 
breeding season and becomes markedly serrated. 
When Wie dorsal fin of the female, which normally 
undergoes no alteration at this period, is grafted 
on to a male, it can produce tne characteristic 
serrated edge, doubtless under the influence of the 
testis. 

17. Castration of insects. — While the intimate 
connexion between the sexual glands and secondary 
sexual characters is beyond doubt in vertebrates, 
this connexion is by no means so certain in another 
of the great groups of the animal kingdom — the 
insecta. Several investigators have studied by the 
method of castration the common gipsy-moth 
{Lymantria dispar). The subject is a favourable 
one, for the sexual dimorphism is marked, the 
male being far smaller and darker than the female, 
and having also the peculiar feathered antennsB 
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characteristic of many male moths. The sex 
glands are already differentiated in the catei'pillar. 
jflemoval of them at this stage produces no apparent 
effect on the metamorphosed insect. For, though 
it is not possible to distinguish the sexes in the 
larval stage, the insects derived from castrated 
caterpillars were all either normal males or normal 
females in appearance. Further, transplantation 
of the sex glands in the larvse failed to produce 
any effects on the adult insects. By this method 
were obtained females normal in every way — in the 
complicated sexual ducts as well as in the secondary 
sexual chax'acters — but with a testis in place of an 
ovary. Similarly others of the operated insects 
turned out to be normal males, except that they 
contained ovaries instead of testes. Since the 
castration and transplantation was done in the 
larvse before any sexual characters had appeared, 
it seems natural to conclude that they are inde- 
pendent of any hormone produced by the sex 
glands. In support of this view are the results 
of some experiments with crickets (Gryllus cam- 
estru). Removal of the sex glands, at a stage 
efore the adult condition was reached, had no 
effect upon any of the structural features peculiar 
to either sex. More noteworthy was the absence 
of any change in the sexual instincts and behaviour. 
Both sexes after castration attracted the opposite 
mx and mated, and the female took the same care 
of her empty egg-capsules as the normal female 
does of her full ones. On the other hand, there is 
some evidence that the secondary sexual characters 
may be affected by castration in bees. Certain 
species of Andro&na are at times attacked by the 
little parasitic insect Stylo^s. The parasite does 
not prevent them from leading their normal active 
life, but affects the sex gland and^ renders them 
sterile. As the result of tuis * parasitic castration,^ 
as it has been called, definite changes are produced 
in the female bee, such as the reduction of the 
pollen-brushes, but the most noteworthy change is 
in the clypeus above the upper Up, This, which is 
normally black in the female, may assume the 
yellow colour characteristic or the male. Since 
the parasite does not attack the bee until after the 
metamorphosis, this change is brought about after 
the adult state has been reached. 

i8. Sex transformation in crabs. — Parasitic 
castration is not uncommon among certain crabs, 
in which it is brought about by another crustacean 
belonging to the group Rhizocephala. The results, 
wliich were diHcovered by A, Giard and studied 
later in more detail by Goofirey Smith, are of 
remarkable interest, and are at present un- 
paralleled in any other group of the animal kingdom. 
The effect of the parasite on the female is a re- 
duction of the sexual modifications characteristic 
of this sex. The abdomen becomes narrower, and 
the Mramous abdominal appendage.s, with the long 
hairs to which the eggs are stuck, become much 
smaller. But the animal is obviously a female and 
shows no approximation to the male. In the male, 
however, parasitic castration produces a very 
different effect, for it brings about a strong 
tendency towards the development of female 
characters. The large male claws diminish to the 
size of the female ones ; the peculiar intromittent 
organ — a modified appendage — is much reduced; 
the biramous hairy abdominal appendages,normally 
absent in the male, are more or less strongly 
developed. Most remarkable of all is the fact that 
such males, on getting rid of the parasite and once 
more developing a sex gland, form an ovary in 
place of a testis. Briefly, the effect of the parasite 
is to change a xnale into a female. 

Castration expen ments, no far as they have gone, 
serve to bring out certain points in connexion with 
fche nature of sexual characters, hx the fi mt place, 


there are good grounds for supposing that different 
groups of the animal kingdom are not all on the 
same footing. In vertebrates both the primary 
sexual characters, such as the genital ducts, and 
the seconda^ sexual characters are intimately 
connected with the functioning of the sexual gland. 
This is also true of the Crustacea, with this 
difference, that, whereas in the vertebrates tlie 
female may take on the secondary sexual characters 
of the male, among the Crustacea it is the male 
which can assume the sexual characters of the 
female. Among insects, on the other hand, it 
appears that both the primary and the secondary 
sexual characters are developed independently of 
the sex glands. 

19. The stage of differentiation. —Since experi- 
mental work of the kind outlined above is directed 
primarily towards an analysis of the constitution 
of the two sexes, we may inquire how far these 
may be supposed to have been brought into line 
with one another — how far sexual characters are 
due to a fundamental difference in hereditary 
constitution, and how far they are due to different 
hormones acting specifically upon a similar con- 
stitution. It is well known that among vertebrates 
each sex possesses in a rudimentary condition the 
primary sexual characters which are well developed 
in the other. Embryology has shown that the 
genital organs are lai^ down upon a common plan. 
It is not until a certain stage is reached that the 
female elements predominate in an individual which 
is to become a female, and the male elements in 
one which is to become a male. In the earlier 
stages the embryo is hermaphrodite in so far as the 
sexual characters are concerned. It is tempting to 
suppose that the one essential difierence in the 
earliest stages is that of the sex gland itself, that 
this is decided at fertilization, and that, as it 
develops and produces its internal secretions, it 
stimulates one portion of the originally herma- 
hrodite set of sex characters and inhibits the 
evelopmenfc of the other. Though there are 
difficulties at present in putting this view to the 
experimental test, nature herself has performed a 
most interesting experiment which bears upon the 
point. Animals that normally produce a single 
offspring at a birth not infrequently produce two. 
Where these are not twins proper — i,e. enclosed in 
the same chorion, of the same sex, and presumably 
derived from a single ovum— they are most 
frequently one of either sex. Cattle, however, 
rarely produce a male and a female at a birtli. 
Where one of the two is a normal male, the other 
is commonly what is called a ‘free martin,’ an 
animal which in its sexual characters is pre- 
dominantly male, but is always sterile. Since 
described by John Hunter more than a century 
ago, the free martin remained a puzzle to the 
biologist, and its nature has only just been un- 
ravelled through the observations of F. E. Lillie. 
It now seems certain that it is really a female 
which develops abnormally owing to a connexion 
established at an early stage between its blood- 
vessels and those of the male embryo that lies 
beside it in the uterus. It is suggested that the 
testis of the male develops more rapidly than the 
ovary of his sister, so that its internal secretions 
reach the latter through the vascular connexion 
just referred to, inhibit the development of the 
ovary and its secretions, and stimulate the growth 
of the male portion of the originally hermaplirodite 
sexual apparatus. But, though the secretions 
affect all the sexual characters, they cannot change 
the fundamental nature of the sexual gland. The 
ovary is inhibited in its growth ; hut it remains an 
ovary and not a testis. It would clearly be of 
great interest to determine whether the influence 
of ovarM hormones acting at an early stage would 
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lead to the development of the female portion of 
the genital ducts in a male embryo. At present 
there is here a serious gap in our knowledge. 

20, Inhibitory factors. — If we regard the embryo 
as potentially a hermaphrodite with regard to the 
primary sexual characters, of which the ultimate 
form is determined bv the activity of the sex gland 
itself, we are naturally led to inquire whether we 
can regard the secondary sexual characters in the 
same light. Does the young chicken of either sex, 
e.g,, contain the same complete set of factors for 
such characters, and is the different result in the 
two sexes due to the stimulation of different parts 
of the set by the ovary and testis respectively? 
Though this may be true in respect of some of the 
secondary sexual characters, such as the size of 
the comb and wattles, which are definitely altered 
in the male as the result of castration, there is 
probably a simpler explanation for the plumage. 
The facts given are in accordance with the view 
that both sexes contain the same set of characters 
for plumage, but that the female in addition con- 
tains a factor which inhibits the development of 
the male type. If the action of this inhibitor is 
dependent upon an ovarian hormone, we can 
understand why the castrated female should develop 
male plumage.^ Plumage in the fowl offers a 
further point of interest in that the female feather- 
ing is found in the males of certain breeds, notably 
Sebright Bantams, Henny Game, and Campines. 
In heredity henny plumage in the cock behaves as 
a simple dominant to normal cock plumage. In 
terms of the ‘ presence and absence * theory,® the 
henny cock must be supposed to contain an 
additional factor which acts as an inhibitor just as 
it does in the hen. This view is supported by 
castration experiments, for removal of the testes 
from a henny cock causes him to develop normal 
cock plumage. The inhibitor of cock plumage, 
when present, must be supposed capable of being 
activated by a hormone which is found in both of 
the sex glands. Normally the factor for inhibition, 
i,e, the factor upon which the secondary sexual 
difference depends, is linked with a factor for 
femaleness, so that the characteristic male plumage 
is repressed only in this sex. If this inhibitor did 
not exist, it is probable that the fowl, like the 
pigeon, would not exhibit sexual differences in the 
plumage. 

The great interest of this poultry case is to 
demonstrate that a secondary sexual character 
may depend upon one or more distinct hereditary 
factors, transmissible at times independently of 
sex, inoperative unless stimulated by a hormone 
from the sexual gland, but activated through the 
gland of either sex indifferently. Such sexual 
characters are on a different footing in the organism 
from those which develop from a common herma- 
phrodite basis through the differential activation 
by one or other of the sex glands. In the latter 
the difference is brought about by a different sex 
gland acting through its hormones on similarly 
constituted individuals ; in the former the differ- 
ence depends upon an unlikeness in constitution 
which can be expressed in terms of hereditary 
factors. I 

21. Transference of sexual characters. — To j 
what extent the interpretation of the case of the I 
fowl’s plumage will be found applicable to cases of ^ 
secondary characters in other vertebrates it is not 
yet possible to say, for in no other instance has the 
analysis of such a character been pushed so far. 
Nevertheless, there is some evidence of the trans- 
ference of sexual characters from one sex to the 
other that is so distinctive a feature of the poultry 
^ase. It has already been mentioned that certain 
male characters may appear in the female as the 

1 Of. § la. ® Of. art. Heubditt, § 8. 




result of degenerative changes in the ovary through 
old age or disease.^ Cases are also on record where 
male characters make their appearance in females 
presumably normal as regards the state of the 
ovary. The hens of poultry and pheasants are 
sometimes spurred ; excessive develoiiment of hair 
on the face may occur in women ; antlers are 
occasionally found on the hind, a condition normal 
in the reindeer. Among sheep the horns, which in 
certain breeds are a sexual character of the ram, 
are in others common to the ewe. Conversely, 
the cock is sometimes spurless ; the stag may fail 
to develop antlers; there are breeds of sheep in 
which the ram is hornless like the ewe; the 
smooth face of the woman is not infrequent in the 
man, and at times he may show the mammary 
development of the opposite sex. Many striking 
cases occur among birds, where habits generally 
characteristic of one sex may be found in the 
other. Thus the male ostrich shows the brooding 
instinct as well as the female, and this is occasion- 
ally found in the uncastrated cock among domestic 
poultry. More remarkable still is the case of the 
rhalarope, in which the more gaily coloured female 
does the courting, while the male attends to the 
duties of incubation. Such instances of trans- 
ference could be largely added to, but those given 
serve to illustrate the point that at any rate a 
substantial proportion or so-called secondary sexual 
characters depend upon specific hereditary factors 
which may at times be transmitted independently 
of the factor for sex. 

22. Gynandromorphism. — The phenomena of 
gynandromorphism and of hermaphroditism among 
animals in which the sexes are usually separate 
afford some further material for the analysis of 
sexual characters. Gynandromorphs are most 
common among insects. An individual may be 
completely male on one side and completely female 
on the other, which often results in a striking 
appearance where the sexes are markedly different. 
Both sex glands may coexist in the same body in 
a normal state, nor does this condition appear to 
affect the sexual characters. This lack of inffuence 
is in accordance with the evidence already given 
in connexion with castration experiments. 

Complete lateral gynandromorphism probably 
depends upon some abnormality either in fertiliza- 
tion or in an early cleavage stage. One suggestion 
put forward is that fertilization is delayed till after 
the first cleavage, and that only one of the first 
two cells is fertilized. The female part of the 
gynandromorph is then regarded as derived from 
tlie fertilized half, and the male part as develop- 
ing parthenogenetically from the unfertilized half. 
Another suggestion is that the egg is penetrated 
by two sperms, one of which unites in the normal 
way with the egg-nucleus, while the other develops 
independently. Besides lateral gynandromorph- 
ism, insects may exhibit a form of ^nandromorph- 
isni in which the secondary sexual characters of the 
two sexes are jumbled up together. In the gipsy- 
moth, e,g., insects occur with the wings presenting 
a mosaic of the darker male and the lighter female 
patterns. In such individuals the sexual glands 
and ducts are normal, and fertility is unimpaired. 
These mosaic forms are normally produced as the 
result of the mating between the European form 
{Lymantria dispar) and the Japanese one {Lyman- 
tria japonica), and the proportions in which they 
appear can be brought into line with Mendelian 
principles. Goldschmidt, who made numerous 
breeding experiments with these species, offers an 
interesting interpretation of his results. While 
the factors for the secondary sexual characters are 
hereditarily independent of the sex factors them- 
selves, those derived from Lymantria japonica are 
iCf. §15- 
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more pofcent than those from Lymantria dispar. 
When the secondary sexnal factors of Lymantria 
japonica come to be associated with the sex factors 
of Lymantria dispar, or vice versa, the normal 
equilibrium between the two sets of factors is dis- 
turbed and gynandromorphous individuals result. 

Lateral gynandromorphism is extremely rare in 
vertebrates, and never so complete as among insects. 
In view of the influence exerted on sexual char- 
acters by the sex glands, this is not surprising. 
For, since the hormones circulate freely in the 
general blood stream, a difference in the sexual 
characters of the two sides of the body would be 
very remarkable. It is not improbable that, when 
we know more of the functions of the sympathetic 
nervous system, the few cases on record wifi event- 
ualljr receive a somewhat different explanation. 
Partial gynandromorphism is, however, not rare 
among vertebrates. One of the commonest forma 
which it takes is the association of the external 
genitalia of the female with the male gland and 
ducts. In such cases the testis generally fails to 
descend with the scrotum, nor does it contain ripe 
spermatozoa. The gynandromorphism may be less 
marked, taking the form known as hypospadias. 
The male is then generally fertile, ana there is 
evidence that the condition is hereditary. It may 
he that some abnormality of the sex gland, such 
as the failure to develop this or that particular 
hormone, lies at the bottom of the various forms of 
gynandromorphism. Again, it may be that the 
sex gland itself is normal, and that some hereditary 
factor has been dropijed out from the complex 
which is concerned with the sexual characters. 
Which view is to be taken must depend largely 
upon the results of future experimental work. 

2j. Mentality and sex. — For social and for 
ethical reasons the experimental analysis of sex is 
of fundamental importance. Recent research has 
demonstrated that there is reason for supposing 
that mental qualities are inherited on the same 
lines as physical ones. Owing to the newness of 
the methotfs involved and to the difficulties in prO' 
curing satisfactory data, little progress has yet 
been possible, but there is good evidence already 
in exi.stence for regarding some forms of feeble- 
mindedness and musicaT sense as recessive to 
the normal condition. There is no doubt that, 
as time goes on, the analysis of mental qualities 
will be placed upon a more satisfactory basis, 
though, as tins analysis must be based upon human 
material, the time will necessarily be long. Men- 
tality, as every one knows, differs profoundly in 
the two sexes. A vast amount has been written 
on this subject; endless speculations have been 
devoted to it ; but little of value has been evolved. 
To-day we begin to recognize that what is required 
is experimental analysis— analysis of mental traits 
on tlie one hand, and analysis of the sexual 
mechanism on the other. Consider, e,g,, the case 
of intellectual achievement by the two sexes, upon 
which so much has been written. Achievement of 
the ffrst rank stands almost without exception to tlie 
credit of the male sex. In the things of tue intellect 
the male is the creative sex. The fact is beyond 
dispute ; but, when we seek to explain why it is so, 
we obtain little satisfaction from those who 
have discussed it. Before we can begin to under- 
stand it, we must have some analysis of the nature 
of intellectual activity— whether it depends upon 
definite hereditary factors, like so many other 
qualities, and, if so, in what way these factors are 
transmitted. Are they sex-linked, as is known to 
be the case for colour-blindness, and is the woman of 
outstanding intellectual attainment rare for the 
same reason that a colour-blind woman is rare ! Or 
are they dependent upon the activity of the sex 
gland, either directly or indirectly through the 


influence of some inhibitor which itself is activated 
by the gland ? Again, are they acted upon differ- 
ently by the ovarial and by the testicular hormones ? 
Until we can answer such questions as these, further 
discussion is idle. 

Litkiuturb.— Works dealing with the nature of sex in its 
biolog'ical aspect are very numerous. Ample bibliographies 
are given in several of the volumes of the appended brief list, 
which, either from authority or modernity, ivill be found of 
especial value to those who wish to inquire further on this 
subject : C. Darwin, The Descent of Man. 2 vols., London, 1871 ; 
L. Doncaster, The Determination of Sex, Cambridge, 1914; 
P. Geddes and J. A. Thomson, The Evolution of Sea^^, Lon- 
don, 1901 ; T. H. Morgan, Heredity and Sex\ New York, 1914. 
To these may be added the following list of books or papers 
more especially mentioned in this article : E. Bataillon, Arch, 
de Zool. Exper, xlvi. [19101 101-135; K. Diising, Jenaische 
Zeitschrift, xviL [1884] 693-940 ; R. Goldschmidt, Zeitschr. fiir 
induhtive Ahstammunm- und Vererbungslehre, viii. [1912] 1^2, 
xi. [1914) 280-316 ; H. D. Goodale, Publ. no. 243, Carnegie Inst, 
of Washington, 1916; O. Hertvtifs, Arch, fiir rrdkroskop, Anat., 
Ixxxii. [1913] pt. ii. pp. 1-63; J. S. Huxley, The Auk, xxxiii. 
[1916] 142-lCl, 266-270 ; F. R. Lillie, Journ. Exp, Zool., xxiii. 
[1917] 871-462 ; J. Loeb, Arti^ial Parthenogenem and Fertil- 
ization, Chicag“o, 1913 : G. W. Smith, ‘ Studies in the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Sex,’ pts. i.-xi., Qtiart.Jmtm. Mior. Science, 
1910-1914 ; A. R. Wallace, Darwinism, London, 1889. 

R. C. P0NNETT. 

SHADOW.— See Soul. 

SHAFITTES. — See Law (Muhammadan). 

SHAHiDS. — As applied to Sikhs the term 
shahid means ‘ martyr,^ just as it does in the case 
of Muhammadans, and it appears to have been in 
use as early as the time of Guru Govind Singh. ^ 
The Shahids are first found as an organized 
company in 1734 as one of the five which con- 
stituted the Tara Dal, or young army of the 
Sikhs. Its leaders were Dip Singh, Natha Singh, 
Gurbaksh, and others.® But among the Sikhs 
the name Shahid is generally confined to the dis- 
ciples and followers of Dip Singh and Sada Singh. 
Dip Singh was a Khara Jatof Pohupind in Lahore 
ana became one of the Khalsa’s earliest adherents. 
He fought under Guru Govind Singh and Banda. 
At Damdama he acquired learning, and Sada 
Singh became his disciple. At this time the 
imperial governor of Lahore had set a price upon 
the Sikhs’ heads, but Diwan Kaura Mai Khatri 
warned them of an impending attack. Dip Singh 
dismissed all his followers *vmo had earthly ties, 
and only 60 men remained with him. With these 
he encountered the imperial troops till all the 
Sikhs had fallen. Dip Singh continuing to fight 
even after his head had been struck oft*. Thereby 
he earned the title of Shahid, and the imperial 
governor, alarmed by a dream, sought his pardon 
and bestowed Pohupind in jdglr upon his sister 
Malan. The place where she burned the bodies 
of the fallen at Amritsar is still known as the 
Shahid Bfinga. Other accounts connect the story 
with Sudha or Sada Singh, and make Kami Singh 
and Dharm Singh, Sindhfi Jats, his disciples.® 
According to Khazan Singh, this Shahid was 
killed fighting with the governor of Jullundur.^ 
Khazan Singh also says that Shahid Dip Singh 
took possession of the Sialkot tract in 1759, and 
made it over to his disciples Dial Singh and Natha 
Singh, who eventually assigned it for the mainten- 
ance of the shrine of the Ber of Baba Nanak at 
that town, Sudha Singh, who succeeded Dip 
Singh as head of the misl, was killed in 1762, and 
Karm Singh was then elected its head. In 1763 
he occupied Shahzadpur and other tracts in 

1 M. A. Macauliffe, * The Rise of Amritsar and the Alterations 
of the Sikh Religion,' in Cal&utta Review, 1881, p. 74, or 
Selections from the Calcutta Review, 2nd ser., CJalcutta, 1896, 

p. 100. 

^Khazin Singh, Phihsophio Hist, of the Sikh Religion, 
Uhore. 1914, i. 237. 

3 D. G. Barkley, In PHQ il [1884] 1110 ; cf. Lepel Gnffln, 
The Rogas of me Panjw^, Lahore, 1873, p. 46 f., and W. 
Wynyard, Armdla SetUemeva Report, Lahore, 1869, 1 83. 
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Ambala, and in 1778 the nawah of Rania assigned 
him twelve villages for the maintenance of his 
shrine, on condition that the Sikhs should abstain 
from raiding his territory. On Karm Singh’s 
death in 1794 he was succeeded by his son Guiab 
Singh, and the territories of the misl in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shahzadpur became hereditary in his 
family. 

For Muhammadan shahids see art. Saints and 
Maetyrs (Muhammadan in India). 

Litbeaturb, — S ee the sources quoted in the footnotes. 

H. A. Bose. 

SHAIKH.-See Pm. 

SHAKERS.— -See Communistic Societies of 
America. 

SHAMANISM.^ — Shamanism is the name 
given to the native religion of the Ural-Altaic 

eoples from Bering Straits to the borders of 

candinavia. Weakened through the progress of 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity, it still exists 
even among tribes professing these faiths. On 
the whole, it is in a more or less moribund con- 
dition ; and, although its nature was everywhere 
much the same, its development varied in diiferent 
tribes. Analogous phenomena are found among 
the Eskimo, and also among many American 
Indian tribes, whose medicine-men are often called 
shamans by investigators. How far it exists else- 
where, either as a system of religion or with its 
various aspects more or less reproduced, is dis- 
cussed below. 

The word * shaman* appears to be derived from the native 
Tungpus name for the priest or medicine-man, samdn^ used 
also with other names among the Buriats and Yakuts. Samdn 
has been thought to be an adaptation of the Pali samana (Skr. 
irama^a), a Buddhist monk or mendicant, through the Chinese 
sha but evidence is lacking. Still less likely is the deriva- 
tion from Persian shemen, an idol or temple. Other native 
names are: Yakut, opun, fern, udayan ; Buriat, 66’, fern, odeym, 
utyyan ; Altaian, kam ; Ostyak, senin^ fem. smim ; Samoyed, 
tadibei ; Lapp, noid. 

I. What is shamanism ? — The primitive religion 
of these tribes is polytheism or polydsemonism, 
with strong roots in nature- worship, and generally 
with a supreme god over all. While the shaman 
exercises certain priestly functions, his main 
powers are connected with healing and divination. 
These he exercises by virtue of his intimate rela- 
tions with the supernatural world. Certain spirits 
aid him, possess him, are at his command. He 
has direct intercourse with spirits, and actual 
(bodily or sjpiritual) access to the spirit- world. 
With the aid of these he obtains knowledge 
superior to that of ordinary men, and can over- 
come or drive out hostile spirits or powers. All 
his magical acts are done by virtue of his power 
over or influence with spirits. And generally, 
during the exercise of his powers, the altered 
mental state of the shaman is in evidence. Through 
auto-hypnotism, caused by different methods, a 
state of trance or alternate personality is pro- 
duced. The initiation of the shaman has also 
distinctive features. Though his functions and 
methods are more or less paralleled in many other 
regions, there are differences. The medicine-man 
of other tribes may use other methods, on the one 
hand as far as magic is concerned, on the other as 
far as an empirical medical science is concerned — 
sweat-baths, herbal remedies, crude surgery, and 
the like. And, while the shaman has priestly 
functions, the priests of other faiths have charac- 
teristics and functions in which they differ from 
him. On the whole, the Ural-Altaic shaman, as 
priest but much more as magic-wielder, is dis- 
tinguished by his active relation to the spirit- 
world and by his regular consecration to his office. 

1 For particular forms of shamanism see artt. Buriats, 
OSTVAKS, Samovkd, Tunoits, Yakuts. 


He is a mediator between gods and spirits on the 
one hand and men on the other. He knows the 
secrets of gods and spirits, often malevolent, and the 
well-being of all depends on his power to cajole or 
overcome them by various actions, rites, and sac- 
rifices. By these he can enlist the services of 
spirits. Among the Yakuts a shaman has an 
emekhetf or guardian-spirit, a divinity or the spirit 
of a dead shaman, who aids and advises him. In 
other cases he may have many spirits in his con- 
trol, and the more of these he has the more power- 
ful he is. 

2. The shaman. — In some tribes (Samoyeds, 
Ostyaks) the office is hereditary ; in others a pre- 
disposition to it suffices. The youth shows signs 
of it in childhood, which are thought to prove 
that he has been chosen by the spirits ^ (Tungnses, 
Yakuts, Altai tribes). Among the Buriats, while 
any one may become a shaman or be chosen by 
the gods, the office is usually hereditary. Both 
systems are also found among the Lapps. Yet, 
whether hereditary or selected, the youth gener- 
ally shows a predisposition to the office. He is 
nervous, moody, irritable, dreamy, given to hallu- 
cinations and trances, or he is epileptic. The 
Tungus youth declares that a dead shaman has 
chosen him in a dream as his successor, but he 
also shows himself crazy, timorous, and stupefied. 
Similarly among the Yakuts he gabbles like a 
maniac, takes to the woods, jumps into tire or 
water, injures himself with weapons. Among the 
Ostyaks the shaman chooses one of his sons 
according to his fitness, but the youth then spends 
his time in practices which irritate the nervous 
system and excite the imagination. The Buriat 
hereditary shaman shows special signs as a child : 
he is subject to fits and trances, has visions, and 
is fond of solitude, and it is then thought that his 
soul is with the spirits, being trained by them. 
On the whole, the shaman is abnormal, neurotic, 
and epileptic ; his functions are based on his 
abnormal qualities and aggravate these in turn. 
But in any case a period is devoted to training 
and austerities. The youth may live for a time in 
the woods in a half-crazy state, practising austeri- 
ties or shamanist exercises.^ In addition he is 
usually taught for a longer or shorter period by an 
old shaman regarding the different kinds of spirits 
and the manner of summoning them.® Thus the 
whole preliminary period is given up to methods 
which augment the abnormal state and still more 
separate the postulant from other men. These 
methods, including aggravation of the nervous 
system, trances or fibs, austerities, conmumion 
with spirits, visits to the spirit-world in trance, 
acquisition of knowledge from the spirits, are 
reproduced in the rites of the shaman, once he is 
consecrated to his office.^ 

Then follows the consecration to his office, 

*The shaman assumes an exceptional position, takes vows 
upon himself, becomes the property of spirits who, though 
subject to his summons, have yet full power over him. ' » 

Among the Yakuts an old shaman takes him to a hill or an 
open field, clothes him in shaman’s dress and ^ves him the 
tambourine and drum-stick, and, setting him between nine 
chaste youths and nine chaste maidens, makes him promise 
that he will be faithful to the spirit who will fulfil his prayer. 
He tells him where the spirits dwell, what diseases they cause, 
and how they may be appeased. Then, having killed a sacri- 
ficial animal, he sprinkles the candidate’s dress with the blood. 
The spectators finally feast on the flesh,® 

Among the Buriats the ceremony is much more elaborate, and 
has already been fully described.? 

3. Functions of the shaman. — The shaman may 
be regarded as one whose priestly, prophetic, and 
magico-medical functions have nob been differenti- 

1 See ERE x. 281. 2 ERE x. 124«. 

8 Of. ERE iv. 777 b. 

4 A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 163. 

8 V. M. Mikhailovskii, ‘ Shamanism in Siberia and European 
Russia,’ tr. O. VVardrop, JAl xxiv. [1895] 90. 

® Mikhailovskii, p. 88. 7 See art Buriats, § 30. 
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ated. As to Ms priestly functions, while he acts 
occasionally as sacrihcer and takes part in public 
and family sacrifices, his presence as priest and 
sacrilicer is of secondary importance to his other 
functions. He performs sacrifices from time to 
time, and at these carries on dialogues with the 
gods, Mt there are many sacrifices at which his 
presence is not essential, and which are offered, 
by the elder of a tribe or head of a household. 
As far as the shaman is concerned, his connexion 
with sacrifice is mainly the fact that he knows 
what sacrifices will he pleasing to the gods on any 
particular occasion and the right means of appeas- 
ing them, since they are most particular about 
the form of sacrifice and prayer. Sacrifice is an 
important part of the shamanistic rites of healing 
and divination, hut the shaman merely directs the 
nature and method of the offering from his know- 
ledge of the gods and spirits. In healing, after 
the magical ceremonies, aided by the presence of 
spirits, xt is indispensable to appease the gods who 
have relieved the patient, and the shaman decides 
what offerings are to be made to them. 

The priestly functions of the shaman, and their 
connexion with magic, may be seen from his 
actions at the great sacrifice to the god Bai-Yulgan 
among the Altai, 

On the first evening a yurta is prepared in a place selected 
by him, and a young birch-tree, with the lower branches lopped, 
is set up in it. A cattle pen is made outside, and a horse is 
chosen, which is held by a man called ‘ the holder of the head,* 
The shaman waves a birch twig over it, thus driving its soul to 
the gods, accompanied by the holder's soul. Then he assembles 
the spirits in his tambourine, sits on the image of a goose, and 
is supposed to be pursuing the soul of the horse upon it. 
Having captured the soul, he blesses it, and with the aid of 
as^tanta slaj’s the horse. The bones and skin form the offer- 
ing ; the flesh is eaten by the shaman and the company. Next 
evening, having fed the spirits in the tambourine, he cleanses 
the souls of all present by certain rites, and prepares the 
head of the household to understand the prophecies which 
he Is about to utter. Xn a state of ecstasy he describes how he 
is mounting the heavens on the soul of the victim or on the 
goose. He describes what he sees in the heavens, prophesies 
and utters secrets learned there, and, finally, having reached 
the ninth or even the tenth or twelfth heaven, he invokes Bal- 
Yttlgan, learns whesther he accepts the sacrifice, and obtains 
information regartiing the coming weather, the iiarvest, etc., as 
well as the sacrifices which will then he required. XIo now 
falls exhausted. Frequently a third day is devoted to feasting 
and libations to the gods. The number of heavens scaled by 
the shaman depends upon his powers.! 

Ib this lit© the prophetic powers of the shaman 
are seen, and these, as well as his healing powers, 
distinguish him from a regular priest. While 
divination may be practised by means of a shoulder- 
blade, a stick covered with runes, or the flight 
of arrows, the method of foretelling the future, 
supplying information re^anling the winning of 
success or averting of misfortune, or explaining 
the perplexities of inquirers is the s4ance, or what | 
k locally known as kamlanie, \ 

In this tha shaman, his assistants, and the spectators are 
collected In a darkened hut. The dress necessary to the i 
occasion Is donned. The shaman beats his tambourine, 
summoning the spirits, and collects them in It He sings, 
dan<m, cries out, converses with the spirits, and by these 
means proves his inspired state. He rushes round till he falls 
fainring and produces delirium. While he is in this state, the 
l^rits reveal their will to him or give him the desired infonua- 
tion.^! He foretells the future and declares the will of the gods. 
When he awakens, he remembers nothing of what has passed. 
Dming the performance voices and noises of various kinds are 
heard, and these are believed to be produced by the spirits. 
Or, again, the shaman will allege that he is rising through the 
heavens, pushing aside the stars, and he describes his experi- 
ences. Ehythmic songs, prayers, and adorations aro used by 
the shaman In the kaiMifm, 

The healing powers of the shaman, while they 
are partially medical, «y:e mainly connected with 
the belief that diseases are caused by spirits which 
have lodged themselves in the sufferer. Hence the 
purpose of the ceremonies is to placate them or 
drive them out. 

! v. V. Badlov, Atm SiUrim^ it EDA. 
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The shaman may take over the spirit causing the disease 
into himself, and indicate the necessary sacrifice, into which 
he now conveys it ; or he may decide that the patient’s soul 
has left his body or been carried off to Erlik’s realm. Wherevei 
it is, during the course of the performance he pursues it, even 
to its prison with Erlik, who may release it for certain sacri- 
fices or may demand another soul in its stead. This soul is 
ensnared by the shaman and taken to Erlik, and its owner 
now dies. Such a performance is lengthy and expensive 
Or, again, after much smoking, tambourine-playing, noise- 
producing, and singing (by which the shaman brings down 
his guardian-spirit), he dances and sings, and, having dis- 
covered the cause of the illness, is assured of the help of power- 
ful spirits. Still dancing and beating the tambourine, he 
approaches the patient, expels the possessing spirit or sucks it 
out, and drives it away. Finally, sacrifice is offered to propiti- 
ate the gods who have relieved the sufferer. Among the 
Samoyeds, if it is thought that the supreme deity Num has 
sent the illness, the shaman refuses to oppose the divine will, 
but in other cases he will persuade a tadebtsi (spirit) to go and 
implore Num to lend his aid.! 

At all such stances the spectators are much impressed by the 
whirling, dancing, singing, screaming, tambourine-playing, and 
ecstatic behaviour of the shaman, and believe that spirits are 
present. Equally they believe in all that he is asserting— his 
night through the air or into the heavens and his visits to 
distant regions. They are terror-struck, and their nerves are 
much affected. Frequently the shaman proves his power by 
conjuring tricks, or by being bound and then released by the 
spirits whom he has summoned, or by thrusting knives into his 
body. But this ‘does not exclude the possibility of a profound 
conviction on the part of the shamans that they are chosen 
by the spirits, have intercourse with them, and possess a 
[ mysterious power over the forces of nature. '2 

In the south of Siberia mystery-plays in which 
the shamans are the actors are common. Among 
the Altaians the shaman’s supposed journey to 
Erlik’s realm is acted in the most dramatic fashion. 
This dramatization is also found among the Buriats, 
the shaman acting the part of the deity and other 
personages.® At the siances the dialogues carried 
on by the shaman with the spirits — their voices 
being produced by himself— are also of a highly 
dramatic character. Here we approach what is 
fully developed among many American Indian 
tribes — the dramatization of the life of the gods 
by members of a mystery-cult who represent the 
various divinities. 

4. The shaman’s dress and accessaries.— At his 
ceremonies the shaman wears a special dress— a 
coat hung with iron, rattles, rings, and representa- 
tions of mythical animals, or with twisted hand- 
kerchiefs representing snakes, a mask, a breast- 
plate, a hat, and embroidered stockings. All 
these have a definite meaning and purpose, and 
often a mystic character. Among the accessaries 
are a tambourine and a drum-stick. The tam- 
bourine has a cross-bar hung with rattles and is 
decorated with fibres of a symbolic kind, in- 
timately connected with shamanistic beliefs and 
mysteries. The spirits give this tambourine to 
the shaman, and spirits are called up by it and 
collected in it, while on it he is carried through the 
air. Horse-staves of wood or iron, specially jpre- 
pared and decorated, are also used in the rites, 
and on them the shaman flies to heaven.^ 

5. Organization. — Shamans do not appear to be 
organized into an ecclesiastical caste or hierarchy, 
but they have varying grades and are held in 
differing degrees of respect according to their 
powers and their relation to the gods and spirits. 
Among the Buriats there is a distinction between 
hereditary shamans and those who have become 
shamans for some accidental reason. Among the 
Buriats also there are ‘white shamans,* i.e. those 
who serve the good tengris of the west, and ‘ black 
shamans,’ t.e. those who serve the evil tengris of 
the east. The former are honoured as those who 
can help men through their influence with bene- 
ficent powers; the latter are feared, because 

! M. A. Oastr^u, Reiseerinnerungenf Petrograd and Leipaig, 
1858, p. 194 ff., quoted by Mikhailovafch, p. 143 ; of. art. Ostyaks, 
voL ix. p. 680*». 

2 Mikhailovakil, p. 188. » Of. art. Bwiays, I * 7 . 

4 For details of all these see artt, Buiuats, vol. iii, p. 18", 
Ostyaks, vol. ix. p. 680t, Hkom, vol. v. pp. 94» ; Mikhailovskii, 
p, 78ff, 
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through the evil spirits they may work ill to men 
— steal their souls—and thgr are sometimes 
murdered for their evil deeds. Their lore is of a 
much more secret character than that of the white 
shamans, and there is a standing feud between 
them. Female shamans are also found among the 
Tunguses, Ostyaks, Buriats, and Yakuts, though 
with the last they are regarded as inferior to the 
male shamans, yet are preferred for the cure of 
mental disease. Among the Kamchadals the place 
of the shaman was usually taken by specially 
gifted old women. ^ The importance of the shaman 
IS sufficiently upheld by the nature of his training 
and experience, his consecration, and the cere- 
monies performed before awed spectators. Usually 
implicit faith is put in him, except among the 
Chukchis, where his functions are limited to 
healing and conjuring.^ The ideas concerning a 
shaman’s death also reveal the manner in which he 
is regarded. Possessed by spirits, shamans do not 
die by the will of the gods, but by their demons 
being sent to kill each other. The elaborate 
nature of the funeral continues these ideas. Their 
burial-places in groves are inviolate and sacred, 
and dead shamans are the objects of a cult with 
sacrifices, while the dead shaman protects his 
people against the spirits of hostile shamans. 

Although shamanism is described as moribund, it 
still exercises considerable power both in Buddhist 
Tibet and among nominally Christian tribes. 

6, The shaman among the Eskimo. — The posi- 
tion and function of the so-called shaman among 
the Eskimo are analogous to those just described. 
The shades of the dead and supernatural beings 
called tungTidt are controlled or owned by certain 
men, and even women, among the Eskimo of 
Bering Strait. The more of them each shaman, 
or tun-gha-Uhi can subject to his will, the more 
powerful does he become. Usually a man becomes 
aware of spirit-power by remarkable circumstances 
in his life. He then goes to an old tun-gha-llky 
in order to secure control of powers sufficient to 
enable him to announce himself as a tun-gha-Ukj 
or he practises his art in private. In some districts 
he causes the death of a new-born child, steals its 
body, dries and preserves it, thus gaining control 
of its shade as a very powerful helper. Through 
his power over the spirits he drives off evil influ- 
ences, or joins with other shamans in doing so if 
these influences are too strong. Both shades of 
the dead and shades of animals come at his call, 
and he claims to journey to the land of the dead 
and reports what he has seen there, the shades and 
spirits being visible to him. Like the Asiatic 
shaman, he knows what rites and sacrifices will 
be acceptable to the shades and spirits ; hence his 
instructions are usually followed in the observance 
of festivals and ceremonies. He can change the 
weather, and cure the sick by means of incanta- 
tions and performances. He is feared, and his 
advice is usually obeyed; but, if he uses his 
powers for bad ends or fails in what he sets out 
to do, the results may be fatal for him. Amulets 
and fetishes possess virtues which are secured to 
them by his means.® 

Similarly among the Central Eskimo the angakok 
(plur. angakut) is protected by the spirits, especi- 
ally by the spirit of the bear, which is acquired 
by a mysterious ceremony. These spirit-hmpers, 
the indwellers of things, or inue, are known as 
tdrnak (plur. tomait). The chief office of an 
angakok is to discover the cause of sickness, mis- 
fortune, or death. 

Within a darkened hut he sits down, his body shakes, and 
inhuman sounds are heard. He invokes the tornait with sing- 

1 Mikhailovskii, p. 6 S. 2 /ft, p. 131 . 

8 E. W. Nelson, * The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ 18 RBEW 
tl899], pt. L pp. 388, 427 ff. 


ing and shouting, and then announces what the atonement 
must be. Questions are also asked of the tomait regarding the 
cause of sickness. Ventriloquism appears to be used in such 
stances. Or the tdmak is heard approaching, the hut shakes, 
and the angakok is supposed to fly with the spirit to distant 
regions. Or, again, the angaJcok*s body is tied up, while he 
invokes the tornait. His body remains motionless, while his 
soul flies off, and on its return the thongs are found untied. 
In the Sedna feast, as in shanmnistic rites, the angakok allows, 
or pretends to allow, his body to be pierced with harpoons. 
Sedna and other spirits come whOe the angakok is busy pray- 
ing. He falls into a trance, and on awakening promises the 
help of the good spirits against the tupilak. The hardest task 
is to drive away Sedna, and this can be done only by the most 
powerful angakut. The angakok performs jugglery, and in 
the songs and incantations uses a sacred language. Most of 
the angakut believe in their powers, and in the sianccB go into 
ecstasy and trance.! 

Among the Greenland Eskimo the angakut are 
said to obtain power by applying to an exalted 
spirit, who makes the m-we, or invisible rulers, 
become their tornait^ or helping and guardian- 
spirits. The angakut give counsel on all super- 
natural affairs, as well as in matters of dail^ life, 
and procure good weather or success in huntmg by 
invoking a tdrnak and conciliating the arnar- 
kuagsak. They cure the sick hy extraordinary 
actions, give oracles, and use conjuring. The 
spirit sdance^ with use of the magic drum, and the 
bodily or spirit flight of the angakok are also found 
here. The angakut are the authorized teachers 
and judges in all questions of religious belief.® 

7. The American Indian shaman. — ^Among the 
American Indians the most complete parallel to 
Asiatic shamanism is found among the tribes of 
the north-west, the priestly character being also 
here combined with it. The shaman performs 
religious functions and is also healer through 
being possessed by a supernatural being. He 
bears tne name or this spirit and imitates its 
appearance. At a stance, by throwing himself 
into an ecstatic condition, he learns from the spirit 
the cause of sickness (which is then got rid of by 
blowing upon the patient or by other methods) or 
things andt events hidden and future. The shaman 
has also the power of recovering the soul ; he 
proves his powers hy a variety of conjuring tricks. 
Yet, even where shamanism was strongest (Tlingit, 
Haida, Kwakiutl, Tsimshian), the chief was apt 
to act as priest — e.y., in secret society perform- 
ances.® On the whole, the shaman of the north- 
west tribes is still less of a priest than he is in 
Asia.^ 

The greatest development of shamanism is found 
among the Tlingit, with whom the shaman’s spirit- 
helpers are many, as compared with the single 
helper of the Haida shaman. He has several masks, 
each representing one principal spirit, together 
with lesser spirits for each feature. He is specially 
aided by the spirit of the crest-animals of the 
family to whom these emblems belong. In the 
treatment of the sick the shaman draws out the 
material object which caused the sickness, not a 
spirit tormenting the patient. This method, in- 
cluding sucking out the disease, is also followed 
among the Haida, Tsimshian, Songish, and other 
tribes,® but the stance as used by the Asiatic 
shaman is lacking. Where the disease is judged 
to be caused by the absence of the soul, after 
singing, use of the rattle, dancing, etc., the 
shamans go to the place where the soul is supposed 
to be, or one of them sends his tVk‘^a!yin^ or 
guardian-spirit, after it (Songish), or dispatches his 

IF. Boas, *The Central Eskimo,’ 6 RBEW IISSS], pp. 692 ff., 
604. 

2 H. J. Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1876, pp. 39, 69 ff. ; F. Nansen, Eskimo Life, Eng. 
tr., London, 1893, p. 283. 

8 J. R. S wanton, UAI ii. 523. 

4 A. H. Keane, Man, Past and Present, Cambridge, 1899, 
p. 376. 

8 F. Boas, ‘ First General Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,’ in Report of 59th Meeting of British Assonation, 
London, 1890, pp, 848-855. 
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own soul to catch it (CMliwack).' The soul is 
then restored to the patient. The Tlingit shaman 
can put spirits into material objects and send these 
out to do mischief. He locates supplies of food, 
aids in war, and tights hostile shamans by means 
of the spirits. The succession is from uncle to 
nephew, the nepliew receiving his uncle’s spirit in 
a trance after the burial. Offerings are made at 
the graves of shamans, and their houses in the 
forest are avoided lest the intruder should be made 
sick. The shaman’s power is more dreaded among 
the Tlingit than among the Haida.^ 

With the Chinooks gods are invoked by the 
shaman for the cure of the sick, and the search for 
the soul by the souls of shamans is also practised. 
Here also, not an invading spirit, but a material 
object, causes sickness and is removed.® 

Among the D6n6s shamanism of this type is 
prevalent, with the curious addition (found also 
among the Eskimo to some extent) of the patient’s 
confession of sins to the shaman. With the 
Cherokees the type of shamanistic methods of 
healing resembles tlioae already detailed, but there 
is appeal to the spirits to aid the shaman rather 
than compulsion or control over the spiritual 
world.® 

Among many tribes the shaman’s functions were 
divided among different kinds of shamans. With 
the Maidu (among whom all the children of a 
shaman must become shamans, else the spirits 
would kill them) there are a class of curative 
shamans and another class known as dreamers, 
who hold communion with spirits and ghosts. 
During the winter the latter have stances in 
darkened houses, when they liold converse with 
spirite. One who has not a shaman for his father 
goes to the mountains and there performs certain 
ceremonies, as do also shamans who wish to obtain 
more powerful spirits.® Or, again, as with the 
Ojibwa, there is the midefwiwm, or society of the 
shamans, in which the candidate for admission is 
supposed to die and come to life again full of 
spirit-power. The members use incantations and 
exorcisms and administer remedies- There are, 
again, the jMmkuL% prophets or jugglers, who 
speak with the manidm in a hut at a fiance. The 
hut shakes violently, and the voices of the spirits 
are heard from it. There are also wdb^ms (who j 
prepare charms) and herbalists, but only the midi \ 
are combined in a .society, A similar division is I 
found among the Menormni—the mitmvit (society 
of shamans), the iskUaqJca (jugglers), and the 
iodhind. The magical feats of the midi and mitd'^ 
are done by the help of tlieir the power 

possessed ny the shaman’s ‘medicine,’ which 
typifies his tutelary spirit. The jilmklds at the j 
simme obtain information from the spirits— | 
regarding sickness, the person causing it, its cure, j 
etc. They also remove the substance causing I 
sickness by sucking, after singing incantations and 
using the rattle/ Divisions of a similar kind are 
found among the Chippewas and Delawares. | 

Witii the Ohippewae the method of healing included a fast on i 
13ie part of the shaman and the erection of a medicine-lodge for 
him, into which the patient was brought. The shaman chanted 
to his tambourine, causing a spirit to descend. The spirit 
entered the patient and removed his sin, already confessed to 

1 Boas, * Secx^nd General Eeport on the Indians of Britirii 
Columbia/ in Mport 0/ 60th Meeting af British Assodationt 
London, 1901, p. 579 ff, 

2 jr. E. Swanton, * Social Conditions, Beliefs, and Linguistic 
Relationship of the Tlingit Indians,^ M RBEW C1908], p, 463f. ; 
see also art. Hafda, f xr* 

3 Of. art. Chinooks, || 1, 5, 6, 

4 E. Fetitot, TrMiti&m indietmes Canada, nord-omst^ 
Baris, 1886, p. %7 $ ; see also artt. X>Ms, Oaheihr Xhouns. 

t See art. OHsaoKRM, 6 ^ 7. 

e MAJ ll 528. 

^ W. J. Hoffman, 'The Menomlni Indians/ 14 EEBIV (18963, 
pt t p. 66t. r MBMW (18913, p. 149 ff.*, E. M. l>orman. The 
Origin of Prmitive Buperstimons^ pw 36$ j dE. art. Ojibwa. 


the shaman, and also inserted his soul which had escaped 
Sucking out the material cause of disease was also used-l 

These mystery-societies are found among all but 
the lowest tribes, and the aim of their ceremonies 
is physical and spiritual well-being. The rites are 
frequently shamanistic in character.® 

Among the tribes of the eastern plains the 
shaman is merged in the priest. There are societies 
which work at healing and use definite remedies, 
yet invoke supernatural powers. There is also a 
limited number of men who conduct the national 
rituals.® In more advanced tribes the shaman gives 
way to the priest, or is merely a medicine-man 
or wizard — e.g.^ in the Navaho, Hupa, Apache, 
Choctaw, Hopi, and other Pueblo tribes, and the 
Natchez. Here the priest’s authority is not based 
on individual action. He works for the tribe, or is 
associated with a society. But here, too, these priest- 
healers perform long ceremonies and medicine- 
dances for healing or life-giving, as in the mystery- 
societies of other tribes. 

In general, except among the tribes of the north- 
west (where possession of or by spirits as the 
fundamental fact in healing and wonder-working 
marks the true shaman) and in the case of mystery- 
societies where shamanistic methods are in vogue, 
the medicine-man is more in evidence than the 
true shaman. While not always unaided by spirits, 
he uses more empiric methods tlian those found 
among the Asiatic tribes — e,g,y the sweat-bath, 
bleeding, bathing, sucking, noises, and gestures. 
Even the north-western shaman has little to do 
with directing sacrifices, and the general belief 
that illness is caused by sorcery rather than by a 
spirit possessing the patient divides both the theory 
and tlie method of cure from those used in Asia. 

A somewhat closer parallel to the Asiatic shaman 
is found among some S, American tribes. With 
the natives of Uuiana the office of piai or paj& is 
usually hereditary ; but, if there is no son, the 
piai cliooses a boy, preferably an epileptic, and 
subjects him to a course of fasting, vigils in the 
forest, drinking tobacco liquor, and lessons in 
ventriloquism. He is now able to work himself 
into a mad frenzy, to converse with kenaimas^ after 
invoking them by chants, and to overcome them* 
By drinking tobacco- juice he falls into a trance, 
in which he believes that he is received into the 
company of the spirits and consecrated by them to 
his office. He also learns the tribal traditions and 
the properties of plants. His insignia consist of a 
rattle, various crystals, a kind of doll, and other 
things, which are tabu, and would lose their power 
if profaned. All evil is produced by kenaimas, 
human or superhuman, and by his power over them 
the piai gains great influence. He can call up and 
question the spirit of any Indian or dispatch his 
own spirit to question an absent tribesman or to 
speak with spirits. In cases of illness, where 
blowing off the evil spirit is not sutiScient, other 
methoos are resorted to, A healing siance is held 
in a dark hut, where fearful noises are produced 
for hours. Winged creatures seem to approach the 
house, enter by the roof, and fly off again. These 
are the kenaimas coming and going, and each one 
must ^ve an account of itself and promise not to 
trouhle the patient. At a later time the piai 
produces, e.g,^ a caterpillar, which represents the 
possessing Icenaima, In curing, the piai^ by sing- 
ing to them, calls up spirits to aid him. They are 
his friends, who inform him whence the disease 

1 Petitot, p. 434. 

2H. B. Alexander, North American Mythology {^The Myth- 
ology of all BaeeSj vol. x.), Boston, 1916, p. 270 f. 

8 MAI ii. 623 ; see artt. Algonquins, vol. i. p. 3280, and 
Hueon, vol. vi. p. 885^. 

4 01. art. Bisbasb and Mibdicinb (American), § 4; see also 
G, B. Grinnell, Pawnee Eero Stories avid Folk TaUs^ London, 
1^3, p. 350 1, for a similar distinction between priests and 
shamans. 
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comes, whether from another spirit or a wizard. 
If from a bad spirit, he gets one of the helpful 
spirits to remove it. Thepiai is also employed to 
drive off* henaimas from a village. He fixes the 
appropriate times for attacking enemies, and can 
transform himself to animal shape or make himself 
invisible. The natives firmly believe in the powers 
of the piaiy he believes more or less in them him- 
self, and he exerts his influence in autocratic ways 
and shares with the headman the authority in a 
village. He is respected and feared, as arbiter of 
life and death, and when dead his spirit is 
propitiated,^ 

In other tribes the methods used are less clearly 
those of a shaman and more those of the medicine- 
man. ^ But in some tribes a regular priesthood 
exists, the members of which also practise medicine 
and cure, and have spirits in their service.® 

8 . The shaman in Malaysia. — Among the 
different peoples of the Malay Archipelago and 
Malay Peninsula shamanistic methods are common, 
and both sexes act as shamans. Priests, i,e, 
officiants in purely religious services, are sometimes 
a separate class, but they sometimes also act as 
shamans.^ The office of shaman is often hereditary ; 
it may also fall to men to whom spirits have 
revealed themselves or whom spirits have chosen, 
and who have been trained by another shaman. 
Some are self -created and do not possess a familiar 
spirit. To prove their calling, the shamans fast or 
use other means, by which they pass into trance, 
ecstasy, or an abnormal mental state, acting as if 
possessed. 

The process of initiation in the case of a Dayak manang 
indudes the committing to memory of the traditional lore and 
incantations ; his treatment as a sick man by other 7nanang$ 
(he thus learns how to feel a disease in the body and to apply 
charms) ; the alleged taking out of his brains by the manangs, 
in order to wash them and ^ve him a clear mind to penetrate 
the mysteries of evil spirits.® 

The methods of curing sickness, which is caused 
by spirit-possession or by an object in which a 
spirit resides, are various : sometimes the spirit is 
extracted from the patient in the usual fashion of 
the medicine-man and propitiated by prayer and 
sacrifice ; sometimes the shaman falls into a trance 
or ecstasy, and then ejects the spirit with the help 
of his familiar spirit; or sometimes tlie familiar 
spirit indicates the method of treatment to the 
shaman. When the sickness is caused by the 
wandering of the soul, the shaman recaptures it by 
a variety of means — e.g., by sending his soul, when 
in trance or a dreamy state, after it to Hades or 
wherever it may be. He describes its wanderings 
while it is absent, and on reviving shows the soul 
(or a small object), which he pretends to replace in 
the patient. ® Spirits are also driven ofl* by chanting 
or by the familiar spirit of the shaman. Oracular 
messages are also obtained through conversation 
and communion with spirits or gods. To some 
extent the Malaysian shaman, male or female, acts, 
like the Asiatic shaman, as mediator between men 
and the supernatural world. 

The native names of the shaman are numerous— Malay, 
pawang ; Bayak, helian, basir ; Iban, manang ; Battak, sibaso ; 
Kayan, dayong. Most of these use the * sending ’ 8 to kill or 
harm others, and can change themselves into tigers. 

1 W. E. Both, * An Inquiry into the Animism and Folk-lore of 
the Guiana Indians/ SO RJSJSW [1916], p. 328 ff.; E. F. im 
Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, pp. 211, 
224, 328 fiE. ; c'f. art. Pampeans, vol. ix. p. 598a. 

3 See art. Patagonians, vol. ix. p. 669^. 

3 See artt. Chile, vol. iii p. 648^, Brazil, vol. ii. p. 830a. 

4 H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British N. 
Borneo, London, 1896, i. 282 ; cf. EBB viii. 347a, 364^. 

6 Ling Roth, i. 280 f . 

6 C. Hose and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 

Londlon, 1912, ii. 29 f. , . , 

7 See Ling Roth, i. 269 fE.; Spencer St. John, Life in the 
Forests of the Far Bast, London, 1862, i. 199 fiE. ; artt. Malay 
Archipelago, § z, Malay Peninsula, § 14. 

8 See art. Lvcanthropy, § 5. 


9. Shamanistic methods elsewhere. — One of the 
main aspects of shamanism, viz. possession {g.v,} 
hy spirits or divinities for a particular purpose, is 
of wide occurrence. Among the Ainus the wizard 
or medicine-man, when called in to explain the 
cause of illness, works himself into a frenzy, falls 
into a trance, and tells why the disease has come 
and who sent it. He makes charms to be worn by 
the patient in order to drive away the possessing 
demon. In a state of trance he also prophesies ^ 
the mouthpiece of the gods.^ Zulu diviners in 
their performances sometimes use the trance and 
are the mediums through which the spirits speak 
in a whistling voice, explaining the cause of illness 
or whatever is inquired about. The spirits go to 
secure the buried poisons causing the illness and 
fight with the spirits of the place where they are 
buried.® In other parts of Africa the phenomena 
of possession, often in connexion with rites of an 
elaborate and prolonged kind, are reproduced by 
priests, priestesses, medicine-men,^ or magicians, 
or, as among the Baganda, by mediums associated 
with the priests or particular gods, for healing the 
sick or giving oracles,® The M^ri tohunga^ or 
priest, was similarly possessed or inspired ; and in 
Polynesia generally, where the priests were called 
‘god-boxes’ because possessed by the gods, they 
used the method of frenzy, which proved their 
possession, in order to discover the cause of illne^ 
or in announcing the will of the gods.^ In Fiji 
and other parts of Melanesia similar methods were 
in use, often in connexion with a s^ance.^ The 
Vedda hapurale has the necessary power to call 
the yaku, or spirits, to accept the ofi*erings. He 
invokes them, dances round the ofterings, and then, 
in a semi-trance condition, he becomes possessed by 
them. They speak through him, announcing their 
acceptance of the offerings, and promise success in 
hunting. Others present m ay also becom^ossessed 
by them.® In the religion of many Hravidian 
tribes, with their cult of spirits and demons, these 
possess the frenzied magician for the time being 
and utter their communications through him?^ 
Such are only a few examples drawn from a wide 
field ; the phenomena are met with in many of the 
higher religions also.® Sometimes, too, persons not 
specially marked out as priests or medicine-m®a 
become possessed or simulate the phenomena, and 
hold converse with smrits. 

10. Conclusion.— The phenomena of posses- 
sion are to a large extent based on the theory 
that sickness and diseases, especially those of a 
nervous and epileptic character, result from a spirit 
having entered the patient and speaking through 
him. He was regarded therefore as inspired, and 
in some cases such persons themselves become 
shamans — to use the word in a wide sense. It was 
easy then for others either to simulate the 

1 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-Lore, London, 1901, 
p. 308, The Ainu of Japan, do. 1892, p. 197. 

2 H. Callaway, The Religums System of the Amazulu, London, 
1884, pp. 269 fE., 280, 348 f. ; A. Lang, The Maki.ng of Religion, 
do. 1898, p. 76. 

3 R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in W, Africa, London, 1904, p. 
72 f. ; D. Macdonald, Africana, do. 1882, 5. 61 ; J. Eoscoe, The 
Baganda, do. 1911, p. 278 ; see also artt. Bantu and S. Africa, 
§ 6, Negroes and W. Africa, § 4. 

4 Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori (F. E. Maninv), 
London, 1863, p. 137 f.; W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^ do. 
1832-36, L 372 f. ; W. W. QiP, Myths and Songs from the S. 
Pacific, do. 1876, p. 36 ; Q. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 
do. 1910, pp. 224, 246; cf. artt. Polynesia, § 15, Possession 
(Introductory and Primitive), § 7. 

5T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, London, 1868, i. 224; 
R. H, Oodrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 219 f. 

6 C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 209 1, 230, ‘The Vedda Cult of the Dead,’ Transactions of 
the Third International Congress for the HisL of Religions, 
Oxford, 1908, i. 62 f. 

7T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, pp. 
216, 242, 285, SOI; cf. artt. Dravedians (N. India), g 3, 
Bengal, § *4. 

8 See artt. Possession, and Priest, Priesthood, 
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phenomena of possession or, hy a special training 
for the purpose, to reproduce them and to believe 
themselves (and to be believed by otliers) possessed 
by spirits and their mediums of communication. 
Such persons are probably often mentally unstable 
and subject to hysteria.^ The main aspects of the 
Asiatic shaman's procedure as well as the idea of 
possession by spirits are found to be of well-nigh 
universal occurrence in connexion with healing, 
discovering the will of spirits or gods, or prophesy- 
ing. One may occur without the others, or, 
again, all are found as parts of the practice of a 
wonder-worker. This suggests, therefore, that the 
shamanism of the Ural-Altaic tribes is but a 
specialized and highly elaborated form of a 
universal practice— a form associated with a full 
and varied religion, polytheism and polydsemonism, 
of which it is an essential and central nart, and 
connected with sacrifices and the use of liturgical 
prayer, chant, and hymn formulse. It probably 
rormed the religion of the early Mongol-Tatar 
peoples, and others akin to them — in China 
and Tibet, where much of it is still reproduced — 
and it is still very largely conneotea with the 
religion of the Malaysian tribes. Whether among 
the Eskimo and certain American Indian tribes 
it is a native ^owth, or has been the result of 
influences from Asiatic peoples, or has been brought 
thence in early times, is uncertain. 

Keane says that the American Indian medicine-man is ^a sort 
of Asiatic shaman in embryo, arriving in the late Stone Age, 
and afterwards diverging in various directions from his 
Siberian prototype/ 2 

While retaining the word * shamanism* as descrip- 
tive of the religion of the Ural-Altaic tribes, we 
must none the less admit that the practices of the 
shaman are found in greater or less completeness 
over a wide area* At the same time the methods 
of the medicine-man and the magician, as distinct 
from the shamim, are also found everywhere, and 
frequently enter into shamanistic practice. While 
the shaman’s methods are connected with the cult 
of spirits, and are therefore semi-religious and not 
fundamentally magical, but rather mysticism of a 
primitive kind, seeking intimate communion with 
the spirit-world, those of the medicine-man are 
partly magical, partly empiric with the use of 
naturalistic modes of healing, and are not neces- 
sarily connected with spirit-help, though they may 
be used against hostile spirits. No doubt the 
diflering methods are often interchangeable, and, 
as often, the various functions of shaman, medicine- 
man, and magician are shared by diflerent classes 
of men in one tribe. Priests, too, sometimes 
combine these various functions in themselves, 
apart from their purely religious work. On the 
whole, it is better to use tlie word * shaman* to 
denote one whose procedure is based on the fact 
that he is m rapport with spirits or has them at his 
command, and to consider the medicine-man as one 
who acjts generally by methods in which the aid of 
spirits is not essentiaL The Asiatic shaman is a 
highly specialized user of shamanistic methods. 

li 4 TgBeAtima--“Besldea the works mentioned, see John Aber- 
crombie, Tfi^ Pm* and Proto* BUUnrie FinnSy London, 1808 ; 
R. B. Dixon, JAPL xxi. f 10081 It; R. M. Dorman, The 
Origin of Primitim Su-porstitiomy Philadelphia, 1881, oh. i. ; 
J. R. Swantoa, BAP Washington, 1007-10, art. * Shamans and 
Priest®/ it mff. ; W. J. Hoffman, ‘The Midfi'wtwin or 
“Grand Medicine Sodety^* of the OJibwa/ 7 BBBW [1891], 
p. 143 ff.; I,. M. LangUs, * Eecuell des usages des Mantchoux 
(ou Eitnel)/ in NoU&m et extmiU des 3fSS de la BMiothhqite 
4 \^ati<mat&y Paris, 1787-1912, vw, 1. 291 f. ; E. Lehmann, 
in Beatkmtkm and Chrmtmidomy Eng. tr., liondon, 
1010; V, M. Mikbailovsfcii, ‘Shamanism in Siberia and 
European Russia/ tr. O. Want fop, JAI xxlv. [1895] 62 ff., 126 ff. ; 
V. V. Radlov (W. Radlotf), Au» mblHtny Leipzig, 1884 ; 
G. G. Roskoff, Dm ReligignnmBn der rohestm MatuniUkery 
do. 1S80; W. Schott, ^uber dm Poppcdsinn des Wortes 


1 See arfefe. Manat AaOHiF«fcaoo, I a, PosshSMOJf (latroduotory 
and Primitive), | *. 
a Many Pmt and Prmnty p. $78 f. 


Schamane und uber den tunguschen Schamanencultus am Hofe 
dea Mandju- Kaiser," ABAWy 1842; E. B. Tylor, PC^, London 
1908. See also artt. Buriats and literature cited there, Demons 
AND Spirits, Disbase and Medicine, Finns (Ancient), Lapps 
OsTYAKS, Possession, and Priest, Priestpiood. * 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

SHAME.— Shame is an emotion of self-abase- 
ment experienced by one who is conscious of acting 
contrary to, or below, the standards which he 
^proves and by which he knows others judge him. 
This sense of self-abasement is stronger than in the 

related states with which it is often confused 

modesty, bashfulness, shyness, and coyness. These 
are marked rather by hesitation, caution, and 
inhibition. They arise through consciousness of 
being under the gaze of others whose attitude is 
that of curiosity or superiority or searching criti- 
cism. But shame involves a sense of unworthiness 
and demerit. Like these kindred states, it may 
arise in connexion with matters of sex, but it w 
also found in a great variety of situations not 
concerned with sex. The sense of shame consists 
in the consciousness of failure and exposure before 
other persons in connexion with a point of honour 
or of strong self-esteem. 

Darwin discussed blushing as an expression of 
this emotion. Other accompanying signs are the 
drooping of the hod;^ lowering of the head, and 
averting the gaze. The subject tends to hide, to 
escape notice, and, in extreme cases, to inflict 
injury upon himself as a kind of self-imposed 
retributive punishment. Modern psychologists 
have shown that all emotions involve more or less 
of a conflict of opposing impulses. McDougall has 
treated shame in terms of the conflict between 
positive and negative self-feeling. He says : 

* Sham®, in the full sens® of the word, is only possible when 
the self-regarding sentiment has become well developed about 
the idea of the self, its attributes and powers. Then any exhibi- 
tion of the self to others as deficient in these powers and 
attributes, which constitute the self in so far as It 1$ the object 
of the self-regarding sentiment, provokes shame. The self may 
appear defective or inferior to others in all other respects and 
no shame, though perhaps bashfulness, will be induped."! 

W. James noted this fact and pointed out* that 
the man who has great proficiency as a pugilist or 
as an oarsman may be shamed to death if there is 
one rival in all the world who can excel him. On 
the other hand, a puny little fellow who has no 
athletic prowess or ambition is not depressed by 
the fact that every one can surpass him. In the 
fraction of self-esteem represented by success over 
pretensions shame results when success is inade- 
quate to the pretensions. 

Interesting manifestations of the outward be- 
haviour expressive of shame in man may be seen 
in the lower animals. An observer noticed that on 
more than one occasion when he was approaching 
his home after an extended absence his dog would 
rush towards him, barking threateningly as he 
would at a stranger. When he came nearer, the dog 
would suddenly lower his head to the ground, rub 
his nose with his paw, and, after a moment, bound 
forward with all his usual signs of friendliness. 
Children reflect their environment and training in 
the acts and circumstances in which they show 
shame. Apparently there are no innate endow- 
ments determining the feeling. In well-regulated 
homes children shrink from being discovered with 
muddy clothes, dirty faces, holes in their stockings, 
and the like. A child is ashamed to be seen with 
a nursing-bottle after having learned to eat. A 
boy of fouxTeen was willing to stay at home from 
school and assist his motlxer, but was painfully 
humiliated when his school-mates found him in the 
house washing dishes. Sensitiveness to awkward- 
ness, to social blunders, and to one’s appearance in 
the eyes of others, particularly of the opposite sex, 
is greatly intensified iu adolescence, and hence 
I An Mrod, to S0(dal Psychology y p. U7f. 
a Psychoiogvy Kew York, 1890, L 810. 
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vne sense of shame is often greatly deepened. It 
is doubtless on account of the dawning conscious- 
ness of sex in this period that capacity for shame 
in these matters is so much increased as compared 
with the earlier years. 

The Freudian psychology has thrown new light 
upon the conflict of such impulses as those involved 
m shame. In this view, normal persons are sub- 
met to the play of many antagonistic tendencies. 
In their waking life the upper stratum of conscious- 
ness, representing the higher self, acts as a censor 
to exclude from the stream of thought ideas of a 
baser sort. But in dreams the suppressed tend- 
encies may be released and ‘arouse the upper 
personality to feelings of horror and remorse.*^ 
At times this actually happens in waking life ; a 

erson*s lower tendencies get expressed, the evil 

eed is committed, and the better self suffers keen 
remorse and shame. 

Social psychology emphasizes the fact that one^s 
social group furnishes the determining influences 
in forming an individual’s standards of taste and 
conduct. The infringement of the conventions, 
or moreSy is likely to be accompanied by shame. 
The divergencies among races in reference to the 
situations in which they experience this emotion 
are astonishing and give weight to the impression 
that education and environment are the chief 
factors. 

* Though the Bakairl of Central Brazil hare no feeling of shame 
about nakedness, they are ashamed to eat in public: they 
retired to eat, and hung their heads in shamefaced confusion 
when they saw him [the white man] innocently eat in public.' ^ 
Sumner gives many illustrations from various 
sources. 

Literattob. — C. R. Darwin, The, JSa^esHon oftheEmottonSy 
London, 1872 ; T. A. Ribot, Psychology of the Emotions^ Eng. 
tr., do. W. McDougall, An Introd. to Social Psycholog^y 
do. 1913 ; E. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish and, its Place in 
Ethics, New York, 1915 : W. G. Sumner, FoUsutays, Boston, 
1906; Vladimir Soloyyof, The Justification of the Good, 
London, 1919- E. S. AMES. 

SHAMMAI. — Shammal was a famous Jewish 
teacher of the 1st cent. B.C., the most distinguished 
contemporary of Hillel {q.v.), to whose views on 
Halakhah as well as on many a point of general 
Jewish theology he was almost invariably in 
diametrical opposition. The two men are usually 
coupled together in the Talmud, and the antithesis 
between them was reproduced, often with actual 
violence, for a considerable period after their lives, 
in the two opposing schools which they founded 
and which figure prominently in Rabbinical litera- 
ture as Beth HiUcl and Beth Shammai. The in- 
fluence exerted by these schools on the subsequent 
evolution of Jewish legalism is paramount. 

According to the Mishnah,® Shammai held the 
office of vice-president {ab heth din), whilst Hillel 
was president (nasi) of the ^hhedrion — Shammai 
having succeeded a certain Menahem, who, accord- 
ing to Josephus,^ was a ^eat sage endowed with 
prophetic power, and in his childhood had foretold 
that Herod would one day rule over the Jews. 
The Talmud, however, makes no mention of this 
point. Graphic emphasis is given in the Rabbinic 
records to the marked contrast between the hasty, 
excitable, and uncompromising temper of Shammai 
as compared with the imperturbably sweet and 
patient nature of Hillel. In T.B. Shahhdth, 31a, 
three analogous illustrative anecdotes are given of 
this : 

(a) A heathen comes to Shammai and Hillel in t?urn with the 
request that he be admitted as a convert to Judaism, whilst 
believing only in the ‘written’ and not in the ‘oral’ Law. 
Shammai reproachfully shows him the door, whereas Hillel by 
his kindly treatment wins him over to Judaism and a belief in 

1 B. B. Holt, The Freudian Wish audits Place in Ethics, p. 16. 

2 H. H. Ellifl. * The Evolution of Modesty,' in Psychological 
Review, vi. [1899] 187. 

3 Hagigah, ii. 2. 4 Ant xv. x. 6. 


both * Laws.' (6) A heathen wishes to he taught the whole 
‘Law' (and thus become a proselyte to Judaism) whilst ‘stand- 
ing on one foot,’ i.e, in a very brief space of time. Whereaa 
Shammai, before whom he first appears, gives him a sound 
trouncing with a builder's measuring-rod that he happens to 
be holding in his hand at the moment, Hillel receives him into 
the Jewish faith with the advice, ‘ That which is hurtful to thee 
do not unto thy neighbour. This is the whole T6rah. AH the 
rest is commentary. Go and learn.' (c) A heathen is desirous 
of becoming converted to Judaism, with the object of ultimately 
I becoming eligible for the office of high-priest. Shammai rejects 
him outright, whereas Hillel admits him, whilst at the same 
time tactfully convincing him of the futility of his ambition to 
become high-priest. It was Shammai’s bad temper, says the 
Talmud in summing up, that ‘ put this man out of the universe ’ 
{Le. made him forfeit the bliss reaped by a convert to Judaism), 
whereas it was Hillel's meekness that brought him near to dwdl 
beneath the wings of the Shekhinah- 

In all probability the truest interpretation of 
these contrasts is to say that they noint to the 
rigid, uncompromising attitude of Snammai to- 
wards the things of religion exclusively, and that 
they have no reference to his personal temper or 
character. That the latter was by no means so 
bitter and misanthropic as is popularly imagined 
is proved by the motto ascribed to him in AhMth, 
i. 15, ‘ Receive all men with a cheerful countenance.’ 
A statement in T.B. Bdhhd Bathrd, 1346, shows 
that Shammai could, on occasion, show real meek- 
ness even towards subordinates such as his disciples. 
Shammai was the redoubtable upholder of inherited 
custom, a relentless follower of the old beaten 
tracks, to depart from which was to call forth his 
measureless rage. 

Further striking instances of Shammai’s excep- 
tionally stringent veneration for the letter of the 
Law are the following : 

Mishrtah Sukkdh, ii. 8, relates that, when once his daughter- 
in-law gave birth to a son on the Feast of Tabernacles, Shammai 
pierced a hole through the root of the chamber in which she 
lay, thus converting the room into a ritual sukkah (‘booth ') so 
as to enable the new-born infant to fulfil the religious precept 
of Lv 23^, ‘ Ye shall dwell in booths seven days ; all that are 
home-bom in Israel shall dwell in booths.’ This was opposed 
to the dominant Rabbinic view, which maintained that the 
obligation did not become incumbent upon a child until he had 
reached at least some rudimentary stage of reasoning power. 

To similar effect is the story in T.B. Ydma, 776, which relates 
that Shammai on a certain Day of Atonement refused to handle 
food even in one of his hands in order to feed his young son 
(who was exempt from the ordeal of fasting by reason of his 
tender age), because such handling of food would entail the 
preliminary ritual washing of the hand in question. The sages, 
however, out of a feeling of sheer humanity, ‘ decreed ' that it 
was his duty to perform the ritual washing of both his hands in 
order to feed the child and avoid raking its life through so long 
an abstention from food.i 

That, nevertheless, such instances of uncom- 
promising obedience to traditional formulae can 
consist with a fine and lofty idealism in religious 
outlook is proved by a Baraita in T.B. Besa, I6a, 
as follows ; 

‘ They said concerning Shammai the Elder that throughout 
all his days whatever he ate was in honour of the Sabbath. 
Should he alight upon a fine beast, he would say “Let this be 
for the Sabbath.” Should he afterwards find a finer one, he 
would leave it and partake only of the first.* 

The observance of the Sabbath was to Shammai 
the welcome opportunity of the soul’s joyous union 
with God. Hence the smallest act performed 
during the week was felt to have some bearing 
upon the Sabbath’s sanctified joy. 

The Mishnah Eduybth, i. 1-4, mentions three 
Halakhic questions disputed between Hillel and 
Shammai. These refer to (1) niddah (laws con- 
cerning female impurity), (2) hallah (laws con- 
cerning the priest’s share of the dough, as alluded 
to in Nu and (3) mlkveh (laws relating to 

the ritual bath). The views taken by Shammai 
on some of the points in connexion with these show 
that he was, at times, capable of adopting the 
more lenient standpoint in HalakhS-h.^ 

There is an interesting allusion in Sifr$, Dent. 

1 Of. Tdseftd, ed. M. S. Zuckermandel, Magdeburg, 1877; 
Y6ma, ad loc. 

2 Of. Misha, Sagigdh, ii. 2 ; T.B. Shabbdth, 16a ; T.B. 
Niddah, i. 1. 
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§ 203,^ to three Halakhic laws which Shammai 
deduced excgetically from the words of Scripture, 
one of whicii is that a ship going on a long voyage 
should not start later than three days previous to 
the Sabbath.^ This he deduced from Dt 20^®. 

Many of Shammai’s teachings and maxims are 
probably incorporated in those handed down in the 
name or the school which he founded — the Beth 
Shammai. The Hallkhic decisions of this school 
reflect all the stringency of their founder. In all 
the 316 controversies between it and its rival, the 
Beth Hill el, as alluded to spasmodically through- 
out the domains of the Rabbinic literature, the 
Shammaites took the lenient view in only 55 cases. 
The Mishnah generally prepares the reader for 
these ‘leniencies* of the Shammaites by an intro- 
ductory remark such as ‘ The following are of the 
lenient views of Beth Shammai and the stringent 
views of Beth Hillel.’® Judaea was, at the period 
of the existence of these schools, the storm centre 
of much political faction j and the Shammaites, as 
was pexiiaps natural, carried their religious aus- 
terities into the arena of the current politics. 
They particularly hated the Roman domination 
and the Roman system of taxation. They were 
merciless in their opposition to all intercourse with 
Romans or with Jews who showed countenance to 
Roman laws and practices. In order to carry these 
views into effect, they sternly forbade Jews to buy 
any article of food or drink from their non -Jewish 
neighbours. Such bitter hostility did these and 
other Shammaite stringencies arouse in the minds 
of the conciliatory Hillelites that, as the Talmud 
relates in many parallel passages,^ ‘the day on 
which the Shammaite enactments gained the 
asKsendancy over the Hillelites was as unfortunate 
for Israel as the day on which the golden calf was 
worshipped/ 

The Talmud nowhere affixes a date to the begin- 
ning or ending of these disputes; but internal 
evidence shows that they were carried on for some 
time after the destruction of the Temple by Titus. 
The * war of the schools * resulted in victory for the 
Hillelites over the Shammaites.® The HalUkhfih 
was fixed in accordance with the Hillelite view, 
and ratified by all subsequent Rabbinic codifiers. 

IdVBSKATcaa. — I, M. Jost* Qmch, Jitdenthujns und mimr 
Sektm, Leipzig, lS57-5^), i. 261-270; H. Graetz, der 

Jud^, Berlin, 187$, iii. 218f.. 275-278, notes 28, 26, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-02, ii. 101, 181-183; I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor we- 
Dmthaw, Vienna, 1871-0L I, 163 f., lTO-174, 177-187; W. 
Bacber, Die Agam der TannaUen^ Strassburg, 1800-1903, i. 
11 L, 14-26; A. Getg'er, J'tMaum and its History ^ fcr. Charles 
Hewburgh, New Tork, n.d., pp. 116-118; A. Schwarz, Die 
Cmtnmmn der Sehammaitm wnd UilhUUn, Karlsruhe, 1803 ; 
A. Hyman, ToUoth Tannaim Ve *Ammoraimt l^mion, 1010, 

fii, j. Abelsoh. 

SHAHS.— “See Bukma. 

SHAPE-SHIFTIHG.— See Metamorphosis, 

liTCANTHEOPY. 

ASH-SHAR&Hl or Sha'rawl, Abd-l-mawE- 
Mb *Abd al-WahhAb b. Ahmad b. 'All al-An^ari 
ash-ShUfil ash-ShAdhili, rarely al-Ahmadi ash- 
ShinnAwi al-Asharl (MB Leipzig-Vollers, no. 353), 
was bom in the month of RamadAn, a.h. 898 (899) 
near Qaiqashanda, in the delta of the Nile, and 
spent his youth in Saqiyet Abfl Sha'ra, in the 
same neighbourhood. He traced his genealogy 
back to the rulers of Tilimsen (TIemcen) in the 
times of the saint AhU Maaldyan {M6dme), about 
A.H. 600, and even to the Khalifa 'All An ances- 
tor is said to have migrated from Tilimsen into 

1 Ed. M. B. J. Friedmann, Vienna, 1864, p. 1116. 

2 Of. Tde. ^HrUhin, iii 7 ; T.B. Bhabbrn, im. 

5 See Mi»hn. EdupUh^ fv. 1. 

4 at Miehn. ShMmh, i 4; T,B. ShabMth, I7a; T.J. 
ShMdthA, Be; TOe. Shabbdtk, i. 161 

ft X.B. mtamth, Bm ; T.B. Be^ah, 11b ; T.B. 9a, 


Upper Egypt, where ash-Sha'rani was born neai 
Behnesa, according to another account. At the 
age of twelve he went to Cairo, wdiere he studied 
seventeen years in the mosque of al-Ghamri ; from 
there he betook himself to the madrasa of the 
mosque Umm IJawand. Egypt had passed in 923 
(1517) into the hands of the Ottomans, and the 
writings of ash- S ha' rani often speak of the condi- 
tion of the country, which became worse and 
worse under the new rule. It was his life in the 
mosque Umm g^wand that made him famous. 
He won friends, and made enemies who were 
jealous of his reputation. About this time, in the 
year 931, began also his literary activity. The 
report that he was a weaver in private life is 
due to a misunderstanding on the part of Von 
Kremer. His whole life was consecrated to de- 
votional exercises and to teaching. He repeatedly 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, first in the year 
947, then again in 953 and 963. He mentions only 
one journey undertaken by him in Upper Egypt. 
His reputation grew extraordinarily when a Coptic 
patron founded for him (with unjustly gotten 
money 1) a school and a house for the poor, where 
ash-Sha'rAni worked to the close of Ms life (cf. 
Description de l^Dgi/pte, ‘Plan du Caire,’ fig. 8; 
BaedekePs plan, I) 2). His popularity became 
boundless ; great officials consulted him on import- 
ant matters ,* the pious multitudes filled his smiool 
and environment; even the theologians (ulama) 
who were hostile to him were forced to change in 
great part their attitude. In the year 960, as he 
felt his death draw near — he believed like other 
pious people that he would die at the age of sixty- 
three like the Prophet — he began to write his auto- 
biography (see below). But he lived ten years 
longer, and died in JumftdA I. 973. His funeral 
was as magnificent as only a popularly venerated 
saint could receive. He was buried in the basin 
{fasqlya) of his mosque-school, which later was 
namea after him ana still exists. He was four 
times married — successively, it would seem, not 
simultaneously. Of his sons, Rasan seems to have 
died early, but'Abd ar-Rabmfin survived him, and 
died A.H. 1011. 

The extraordinary significance of ash-Sha'rSni 
lies in the fact that he was practically and theo- 
retically a mystic of the first order, and at the 
same time a prominent and original writer in the 
field of theology and jurisprudence. His writings 
number over seventy. Among these he names 
twenty-four that were entirely original {ihtikdLr\ 
their central idea having previously been treated 
by no one. The fields of his literary activity 
were, first, mysticism, i.e, l^iifism {at-ta^auwuf\ 
then law, dogmatics, the Qur^An, tradition, poetiy, 
and even grammar and popular medicine. The 
most characteristic feature of his nature, both from 
a theoretical and from a practical standpoint, is 
mysticism. His teachers amd patterns in the 
practice of Sufism were Afdaladdin, Ibrahim al- 
Matbiili, 'All al-Hauwa? al-Burullusi, and 'Ali 
al-Mar^afi — especially al-gauwA^. Like Mm, ash- 
ShaTini claimed the gift of miraculously hearing 
all things, and thus of knowing also the secrets 
of Ms fellow-men, of foreseeing things to come, 
and of warning like a prophet. In his youth 
ash-Sha*rani ^ye himself to an austere asceticism, 
hunger, watmxing, scourging, miserable food and 
clothing. Like the Christian Stylites, he used 
often to climb the mast (^dri) of the mosque al- 
Ghamri and remain swinging there, ^ to escape 
sleep. He distinguishes three degrees in the Sufi 
life; the beginner {muTld)^ the shaikh, and the 
saint {wall). But the highest rank of the wall 
is still far from the lowest rank of the prophet. 
Within the domain of the §afxB he distinguishes a 
narrower (esoteric) and a broader (exoteric) circle, 
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and a stricter and a looser practice. The ^eat 
mnltitnde of them, that is without understanding, 
is called by him aUqaum, * the people ’ ; the non- 
Sufi multitude is c^ied, with a synonymous ex- 
pression, al-halq. We must not communicate to 
the qcium all truths and mysteries ,* that would be 
to throw pearls before swine. Also in ethical and 
ritual things we must allow them a certain latitude 
{tahflf)y because they cannot bear everything. The 
austere manner of life [tashdid] is only for the 
strong. The Sufis must lead a solitary, despised, 
and modest life ; the Prophet (as he was in the 
Meccan period of his life) must be their comfort- 
ing pattern. They must as a rule have no inter- 
course with the great ones of the world j only few 
have the gift of safely doing so. Envy and jealousy 
reign among the Tmlq^ and disputing {jidal) among 
their men of learning; peace, harmony, forgive- 
ness, humility, patience, on the contrary, rule 
among the qaum ; they know nothing about learned 
disputes, because they have full certainty. The 
Sufi mode of life is necessary for the attainment 
of holiness ; but the highest gifts, ecstasy [jadhh) 
and revelation {kaslify fath), cannot be attained 
through actions, but only through divine grace. 

A main point which separates Sufis from ortho- 
dox Muslim men of learning ^ulamd) is their 
conception of revelation. While the \ilama re- 
gard revelation as closed with the Qur’an and 
content themselves with explaining the tradition 
founded by the Prophet and built up by the great 
masters [rmcHahimn), the Sufis believe in the 
possibility of a continuous &od-mven revelation 
tilhdm, kashf). Thus an ever-flowing mystical 
knowledge and verity {haqlqa) stand here over 
against the law (skarVa), which rests on tradition 
and is closed. The *ulamd confine themselves to 
speculation and rational thinking (na^ar, jihr) ; the 
Sufis by their path attain full contemplation 
(shuhud) of the truth. The vjoM assumes the rdle 
of the mupahid of the more ancient times. The 
^ulama reject all this as sorcery {sihr), madness 
{junun)f and heresy (zandaqa). The Sufi her- 
meneutics also are determined by this conception 
of revelation. The sense of a passage of the 
Qur’an may be not only external {zdhir)^ but also 
internal (bdtin). The inner sense m&j take as 
many as seventy forms. It is intelligible, then, 
how the belief in miracles among Sufis assumes 
fantastic forms even in a man of such high stand- 
ing as ash-Sha’rani. When he was a child he was 
saved from drowning by a crocodile, which took him 
on its back. Another time he scared a crocodile 
away by jumping into the water. Like the Prophet 
{Qur. Ixxii.), ash-Sha'rani received from God the 
privilege of Ixaving the jinn (cf. art. Demons and 
Spirits [Muslim]) as hearers at his lectures. Many 
of his works were occasioned, in apocalyptic 
fashion, by visions ; among others, Kashf aUhijdh 
war-rdn was suggested by a jinnl in the shape of 
a dog, who delivered a letter to him. On the 
authority of *Abd al-Ghafifar al-Qusi, he tells as a 
perfectly credible story that a man who had spoken 
disrespectfully of the Khalifas Abu Bakr and 
'Omar was transformed by God into a swine. In 
A.H. 923, he had a trance {jadhh) in Cairo, in 
which he received the gift of hearing and dis- 
tinguishing all voices (like his teacher al-gauwas) ; 
he also perceived how the animals and the stones 
and the fishes of the Mediterranean praised God 
(cf. St. Francis of Assisi). The gift of having a 
share in such wonders {icardmdt) rests on Sufi 
theory and practice; tYL^'nlamd^ therefore, cannot 
attain thereto. On the question of the freedom 
of the will and its relation to the omnipotence of 
God, he contends against the Mu'ta 2 ilites ; God 
'creates’ the actions of men ; only the ‘appropria- 
tion ’ {aUiktisdh) is left to them. 

VOL. XI. — 29 


He regar^ al-Junaid (d. A.H. 297) as the greatest 
representative of the earlier mysticism, because 
he knew how to reconcile the law {sharVa} with 
his views. Ash-Sha'rani himself belonged to the 
brotherhood {tariqa) of ash-Shadhili (d. 656), which 
is still widely spread in Egypt and in the Maghrib. 
He quotes very frequently from the works of the 
principal Sufi writers (al-QushaIri, al-Yafil, Ibn 
al-Jauzi, etc.). The epithets cited above from a 
Leipzig MS hint at his pattern, Ahmad al-Badawi, 
the great saint of Tanta, at his teacher Muhammad 
ash-Shinnawi, and at * al-’Ash'ari {q.v.)y the great 
theologian of old Islam. He names such men, for 
example, as Ibn Taimiya and Fahr ad-Din ar-Kazi 
as antagonists of mysticism. 

How numerous his writings are has already 
been pointed out. A good many data have come 
down to us concerning their order in time, but 
these do not all agree. It would seem that many 
writings existed in different editions. His earliest 
work is apparently a methodology for lettered 
Sufis {Al-anwdr al-qadslya), composed in 931. His 
activity closed with a collection of biographies of 
all famous Sufis, and with his own autobiography 
{LatdHf al-minan). Several MSS have been pre- 
served of most of his works, and even autographs 
of some of them are still extant. 

As would naturally be expected, most of his 
works are devoted to m;^sticism. But almost all 
which deal with other topics, like law or dogmatics, 
serve the interests of mysticism in so far as ash- 
Sha’rani endeavours to harmonize his mystical 
ideas with the other ruling views. His attitude is 
partly an apologetic and defensive one, naeeting 
the objections brought by the *ulamd against the 
Sufis, and partly one or reconciliation, showing 
that the doctrines of the Sufis, far from contradict- 
ing ‘the law,’ are rather its completion and de- 
velopment. Through these efforts ash-Sha'r§ni 
evolves such ideas as are far above the average 
level of Islamic theology, and secure for him an 
abiding place in the history of religion. He touches 
the principle of Protestantism, when in his 
‘Hodege tics’ {Ad-durar al-manthura) he exhorts 
his readers to study the earlier, shorter original 
texts dealing with the sciences rather than com- 
mentaries and later works of a diffuse verbosity. 
Several of his writings are marked by a far-reach- 
ing doctrinal and practical tolerance. Instead of 
treating Christians and Jews with the usual scorn 
and haughtiness, he praises their modesty and 
presents them as gooti examples to the Muslims. 
Although he himsmf was a member of the Shafi'ite 
‘ school ’ [madhhah), yet two of his most significant 
writings, Al-mkzdn and Kashf al-ghurmm^ seek to 
harmonize the four great MadhdJiib, and to demon- 
strate that all four are justified and stand on a 
common basis. Similarly his main dogmatic work 
{Al-yawdqit wal-jawdhir) seeks to reconcile the 
conceptions of the Sufis {aM al-JcasJif) and of the 
dogmatists {aJd al-fikr). He would contend only 
against philosophers and heretics, who shake the 
foundations of the law {sharia). Several of his 
other works {Lawdqih al-anwdr ; Sawdti" al-anwdr ; 
AUqaul al-mubvn ; AlAdbrlt al-ahmar) deal with the 
great mystic Ibn al-*Arabi (d. 638). Two others 
( A Ijawdhir wad-durar and Durar al-ghauwds) deal 
with the sayings of his master al-^tauwas; two 
similarly of his teacher al-Matbuli ; in the Tanblh 
aUmughtarunn the morals and manners of the good 
old times are held before his lax contemporaries as 
a mirror; his Mashdriq al-anwdr exhorts to a 

f reater moral strictness. The above-mentioneil 
iographical work, Lawdqih {lawdHh) al-anwdr, 
generally known under the simpler name of At- 
tabaqdt {al-kubrd)y had also^ a pedagogic^ aim, ix' 
that he portrays in it 426 (in the last edition 442 
of the pious of the past, from Abu Bakr and tls* 
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CompanioBS of the Prophet down to his own times. 
He composed also a my^stical Dlwan, which has 
not yet been sufficiently investigated. It is owing 
to his tolerance and fear of God that he often 
warns against takflr^ i.e. charging a fellow-man 
with being an unbeliever {kcifir). He gives evidence 
of true courage when in his Bahr al-mattrud he 
dares to attacK the cupidity, the ostentation, the 
office-seeking and moral indifierence of tliehdama. 
In the same work he rises above the prevailing 
ideas of Islam by declaring monogamy to be better 
than polygamy, and in his autobiography he de- 
mands of men chastity before marriage. His con- 
ception of brotherly love among^ believers does not 
diffier at all from that of primitive Christianity; 
and he reaches the highest summit of theological 
thought w'hen he looks for a progressive perfection 
of Islam at the hands of theologians who have a 
real calling to this task. 

The influence of ash-Sha‘rani over his con- 
temporaries and upon the ages after him has been 
extraordinarily great. And yet his doctrinal and 
ethical requirements were too ideal to inspire faith 
in their practical realization, and his mystical 
views were altogether too subiective to encourage 
amy one to maintain and develop them. It 4s not 
quite correct to speak of a ‘ sect ’ of Sha’ranians, 
as some do ; but the number of those who have fed 
on the riches of his ideas is immense. He was 
still living when his writings had spread as far 
as the regions of Takrdr (central Sudan, Wadai, 
Darfiir), and at present they are studied in the 
Maghrib with a perhaps greater devotion than in 
Egypt. The best evidence for his Maghribite 
extraction is his fervour for theological questions, 
and the close affinity of the bent oi his mind with 
that of the people of the West. He was a reform- 
ing spirit such as Islam has seldom seen. 

His biography was written soon after his death 
by al-Munawi (d. a.H. 1031). of it are pre- 

served afc I.A)ndon in the British Museum, and at 
Berlin. Another account is preserved in the Sh/td- 
hxrat adh-dhahab (Ml^ at Cairo, iv. 808-811), 
Many of his works have been printed at Cairo, 
among them the ‘ Balance’ {Al^mlzdn), the * Dog- 
matics’ {Al-yawdqit wal’-jawdhir)^ his biographical 
work {A^dmaqdt)^ several times his autobiography 
{La0if ai‘7mnan). 

LiTRRATCRa— G. Fluejrel, ‘Scha’rani nach d. Yawaqit wal- 
iawatdr,' ZDMQ xx. rx«663 1-48, xxi, fl8ft7} 271-274 ; Perron, 
* Balance' de la !oi musulnmne ou esprit de la 14g-jslafcion islam- 
ique cfc diverjjences de ses quatre rites jurispmdentiels mr le 
dhelkh Kl-GharanI,' Afncaim, xiv, (18701209-252, mi-SiS. 
J. 1). Lnciani published from the papers of Perron a frc^rment- 
ary and freely rearranj^ed translation of the * Balantje ' (l/ir«n), 
A%im, 1S9H ; A. von Kremar, * Notice s«r Sha'rany ’ /A, 1868, 
vi. XI, 2r>,V271 ; F. Whstenfeld, Die Ge^GhUktmmr&iifer der 
d/after wmf ikr^ Werke, OhtfJrigen, XK82, no. 600 ; K. Vollers, 
*aa’rawi nnd Ba'rfini,’ xllv. (18903 390 ff.; Mnbfirak, 

AHim abJOiim, Cairo, A.ir. 1306, v. 34, xiv. 109-110; C. 
Broclcalmann, (»€hrh, der arab. IJtUratur^ Weimar and Berlin, 
18W-10O2, il. 336 ff. ; D. B. Macdonald, Dfit'el()p7nent of 
MtiMim Jurisfpntdencs^ and ConMUvtifmat Theory^ 

London, iW3, pp. 279 - 283 . K. VOLLEKS. 

SHAVING.— See Tonsure, Hair and Nails, 
Head. 

SHEBA. — See Sab^ans. 

SHEEP.— See Animals. 


SHEKINAH.— ‘ The majestic presence or mani- 
festation of God which has descended “to dwell” 
among men’ is known as the Shekinah.^ The 
word as well as the conception originated after the 
close of the Hebrew canon,*^ and is characteristic 
of Jewish theology. The term is first used in the 
Targum, where it forms a frequent periphrasis for 
1 JF xi 268 ; see also Scheobter, Bmm AspeeCs qf RaiMnU 
Theology, p- 38. 


God, considered as dwelling among the children of 
Israel. Jewish philosophy regards the Sliekinah 
as a suitable expression for a divine intermediary 
between God and the world. ^ In the Talmud the 
Shekinah is regularly the source of inspiration. 
The Rabbis affirm that the Shekinah first presided 
in the Tabernacle prepared in the wilderness by 
Moses, into which it descended on the day of its 
consecration, in the figure of a cloud. ^ It passed 
then into the sanctuary of Solomon’s Temple on 
the day of its dedication by this king in Israel, 
where it continued till the destruction of the 
Temple and Jerusalem by the Chaldseans,® and was 
not afterwards seen there any more. 

There are innumerable references to the Shekinah 
in the Talmud. According to the Rabbis, ‘the 
Shekinah is omnipresent.’^ This contention is 
inferred from the phrase, ‘ Behold the angel that 
spake with me went forth and another angel went 
forth to meet me.’ Since it is not said ‘ after him,’ 
but ‘to meet me,’ it shows that the Shekinah is 
omnipresent, and, therefore, sends his messengers 
from wherever they happen to be. Again, tradi- 
tion teaches that Rabbi dosi said : 

‘ The Shekinah has never descended below, nor have Moses 
and Elijah ever ascended on high ; for it is said (Ps 11616) : 
“The heavens, even the heavens, are the Lord's ; but the earth 
hath he given to the children of men.” ’ 6 

The context explains that the Shekinah in the 
Temple stopped short ten handbreadths of the 
earth, and Moses and Elijah a similar distance 
from the heavens. 

There are several conflicting theories regarding 
the Shekinah among the Israelites. According to 
several Rabbinical theories, the Shekinah rested 
continuously upon Israel throughout her wander- 
ings.® In the nrst place the Rabbis tell us : 

rin three! places did the Shekinah rest upon Israel: in 
Shiloh, Nob or Gideon, and the everlasting house (the Temple), 
and all these three were in the portion of Benjamin : for it is 
said (Dt 3012 ): “The Lord shall cover him (Benjamin) all the 
day long.” ' 

And again we read : 

* In the days of Ezra, the Shekinah did not rest (visibly) in 
the Temple ; for it is written (Gn 9 ^) ; “ God shall enlarge 
Japhefch, and he shall dwell in the tents 8 of Sliem.” Although 
Go(i enlarged Japheth (Le. counted his descendants, the 
Persians, worthy of building the Temple), yet the Shekinah 
rests only in the tents (built by the descendants) of Shem.’ 
And thirdly : 

‘Rabbi Simon ben Yohi said : “Come and see how beloved 
Israel is by the Holy One, blessed be He. Wherever they are 
banished, there the Shekinah® is with them”; as it is said 
(1 S 227): “Did I (God) i:»lamly appear unto the house of thy 
father when they were in Egypt?” etc. When they were 
banished to Babylon, the Shekinah was with them ; as it is said 
(la 401**) : “ For your sake I have sent to Babylon.” And when 
they will be redeemed the Shekinah will be with them, as it is 
said (Dt 302) ; “ Then the Lord thy God will return with thy 
captivity” ; it is not said ; He will cause to return, but He will 
return.' 

Rav says ; 

‘The Shekinah used to rest with each individual Israelite 


1 Maimonides, More Mehwhim, i. 28 ; also P. Volz, Der Geist 
GoUee, Tubingen, 1910. 

2 BerSshUh Babbdk, ili. 9; so also Num. Eabbdh, xiii. 6; 
ShMdth, 876 ; Sanhedrin, 1036 ; Gen. Babb&h, Ixxx. 12. 

2 Targ. to Hag ; Jems. Ta*dnUh, 66a. 

* Bdbhd Bathrd, 25a ; Berdkhdth, 10 a ; so also MehUta on 
HI (ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1870) ; BerUhUh Rabbdk, Ixviii. ; 
Deut. Babbdh, ii. 10; I»am. Bahhdh, i. ; Yalqti% on Is 6; 
Qtddushin, Sla. 

s Snkkdk, 5a ; cf. also variant in Yalgut of Zecliariah, p. 77 
(ed. G. King). 

6 Midrash on Ps 89 ; Yalqut, § 833 ; Sd^dk, 5a ; Rdeh Hash’ 
sh&ndk, 3 a ; MegiUdh, 29a ; cf. also Yalqu% on Oa 62 ; Ta*dnUh 
(Jerus. Talmud), ch. ii, 

7 Zebaditm, 1186. 8 Ybmd, 9b. 

9 Meg. 29a ; Num. Babbdh, vii. 10. It might be well here to 
compare the somewhat fanciful cmd imaginative interpretation 
found in Lam. Babbdh (Introd. xv.), and to note a ^bbinic 
inconsistency as shown in a passage in Lam. Bahbdh (Introd. 
xxix.), where a different interpretation is given : ‘ Before Israel 
was redeemed from Egypt they dwelt by themselves and the 
Shekinah dwelt by itself. When they were redeemed, the 
Shekinah and Israel became one. Sttt when Israel went into 
mptivity the Shekinah again separated from them.,* 
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before Israel sinned, for it is written (Dt 2314) : « For the Lord 
thy God walks in the midst of thy camp.” But after they had 
sinned, the Shekinah departed from them i (individually), as it is 
said (Dt 2314) : “ That He see not the nakedness of anything 
in thee, and turn away from thee.’” 

Rabbi ?anma, however, held a different view. 

He insisted * that the Shekinah rested among the Israelites 
in the midst 2 of their uncleanliness,’ for our sages tell us that, 
when a certain Sadducee remarked to him, ‘Now surely the 
Temple is no more and you cannot cleanse j’-ourself from your 
uncleanliness, you are defiled, and therefore, God no longer 
dwells with you ; for it is written (La 19) : “ Her filthiness is 
(abideth) in her skirts,’” he replied: ‘Come and see what is 
written concerning them (the Israelites) (Lv 1616) j « (God) 
remaineth among them in the midst of their uncleannesa ” * ; <.e., 
even when they are unclean the Shekinah rests among them. 

Again, other Rabbis contend that the Holy Spirit 
disappeared from Israel only after the death of the 
last prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi ; 
the Holy Spirit departed frOm^ Israel, but they 
were still availing themselves of the daughter 
(echo) of a voice for the reception of divine com- 
munications. 


The wrong administration of justice causes the 
departure'* of the Shekinah from Israel, for it is 
said (Ps 12®) : * On account of the oppression of the 
poor and the sighing of the needy, now will I 
arise {i.e, depart), saith the Lord.’ 

‘Whoever prays behind his Eabbi and whoever salutes or 
returns the salute of his Rabbi, 5 and whoever contends against 
the school of his Rabbi, or broaches anything which he not 
heard from his Rabbi, he causes the Shekinah to depart from 
Israel.’ 

‘The righteous in the® presence of the Shekinah are com- 
pared to a rushlight in the presence of a torch.’ But, ‘ compared 
with Shekinah, man is the same that an ape is i compared with 
man.’ ‘“And I praised mirth” (Ec 8*6) teaches that the 
Shekinah does not rest with people when in a melancholy 
mood, in illness, 8 hilarity, levity^ when gossiping^ or when 
indulging in idle talk, but with those who rejoice m the per- 
formance of a work which is alike meritorious and joyous.’ 
Again, it is said that ‘ the Shekinah rests only upon one who 
is vdse, physically strong, materially rich, and of high® 
stature.’ 

* Whoever passes from the synagogue to the debating-room. 
and from the debatin^-room to the synagogue, is worthy to 19 
receive, and does receive, the presence of the Shekinah; for 
it is said (Ps 847) ; “ They go from strength to strength ; he 
shall be seen unto God in Zion." ’ Whoever ‘ engages in the 
study of the LawH by night has the Shekinah before him ; for 
it is said (La 2i9) : “ Arise, cry out in the night . . . pour out 
thy heart like water before the Lord.” * 

Rabbi Pinhas ben Yair said : 

* The study of the Law leads to circumspection, circumspec- 
tion leads to diligence, diligence leads to freedom from ^ilt, 
freedom from guilt leads to asceticism (or Esseneism), asceticism 
leads to purity, purity leads to sanctity of life, sanctity of life 
leads to meekness, meekness leads to the fear of sin, fear of sin 
leads to holiness, holiness leads to the acquisition of the Holy 
Spirit, 12 the Holy Spirit leads to the resurrection from the 
dead ; but the greatest of all is sanctity of life.’ 

Yet Rabbi bar Rav Ada said in the name of Rav 
Yishak ; 

‘Whence is it proved that God is present in the synagogue? 
From the text (Ps 821) : *» Qod stands in the congregation of the 
mighty.” * 

This text further proves that the Shekinah rests 
with ten people who join in prayer, for the ten 
spies are called a congregation (Nu 14^). And 
whence is it proved that the Shekinah rests with a 
judicial tribunal consisting of three ? From the 
text (Ps 82^): ‘He judgeth among the Gods.’ 
And whence is it proved that the Shekinah rests 
with two who are engaged in studying the Law ? 


'i-Sdtah, Bh; cf. Slfre, 120&; Abhdth de R.N. 1. 68a; Yalguf, 
on Ezk 36 ; Ex. Raobdhy xv. 6, xxiv. 8 ; Sifre on Dt 32® ; cf, 
also Ycdqui on La 33. 

2 Y6rnd, 57a ; cf. Sank. 107a, however, which disputes the 
above contention ; cf. also Targ. to Jer 33®. 


3 Ydmdy 96. 
4Shabbdth, 139a; 


Mid rash TefyilUm, 122 (ed. Buber, Wilna, 


1891) ; SiSra, 91a (ed. Weiss, Vienna, 1862). 

8 B«rdkk6thi 27a ; so also 176 and 56. 

6 PeaafyVm, 8a ; cf. 117a. 7 Bdbhd Bathrd, 68a. 

8 STuXrb. 806 . cf. also Sanh, 1026 and 103a. 

9 Shah. 92a and 926 ; cf. also Lev. Rabbdh^ viL ; Tanna <2*6e 
Eliahu, p. 104 (ed. Friedmann, Vienna, 1900). 

19 Md'Sd Kdton^ 29a. 

11 Tamid, B2b, i® '‘Abodah Zdrdh^ 206. 

IS Cf. Yalqitt on Ps 87® ; Ber. 7a. « «« 

14 Ber. 6a ; Ab. 3, 9. 1® Ab. hi 3 ; Yalqut on Ps 82. 


From the text (Mai 3^®) : ‘Then those that fear the 
Lord will converse one with the other, and the 
Lord will listen.’ And whence is it proved that 
the Shekinah ^ rests even with one who is engaged 
in the study of the Law ? From the text (Ex 20'^) : 
‘ In every place wherein I shall make mention of my 
name I will come imto thee (singular) and bless 
thee.’ Yet our Rabbis taught^ that a priest who 
does not speak by the Holy Sidrit, and upon whom 
the Shekinah does not rest, should not be consulted 
oracularly. Abaii said : 

‘In every generation there are never less than thirty-six 
righteous men, who receive the presence of the 3 Shekinah ; for 
it is said (Is 8018) ; Blessed are all those who wait upon 
Him.” ’4 


Rabbi 5ama bar ^anina said : 

‘When God causes His Shekinah to rest upon anyone, He 
chooses for that purpose® only distinguished families in Israel ; 
for it is said (Jer 31i) : “ At that time, saith the Lord, I will be 
a Qod to all the families of Israel.” It is not said: “to all 
Israel,” but, “to all the families of Israel.”’ 

‘Puah’ (Ex P®) is another name® for Sarah. 
She was so called because she spake intuitively by 
the Holy Spirit (from ‘to observe,’ or ‘to per- 
ceive’) ; as it is said (Gn 2P^) : ‘ In all that Sarah 
saith unto thee, hearken unto her voice.’ Who- 
ever pronounces the blessing over the ’ new moon 
at the appointed time receives, as it were, the 
presence of the Shekinah. Whosoever gives^ his 
daughter to a disciple of the wise is as if he clings 
to the ® Shekinah. 

‘Whoever is present; at a banquet to which a disciple® of 
the wise is invited, enjoys, as it were, the effulgence of the 
Shekinah.’ 

That the Shekinah supports the sick is proved 
from the text (Ps 41®) : ‘ God will support him 
upon the bed of illness.’ Any one coming to visit 
a sick person should not sit either on the couch or 
on the footstool or on a chair, but should sit 
wrapped up (a si^n of reverence) on the ground, 
because the Shekinah rests above the couch of a 
sick person ; as it is said (Ps 41®) : ‘ God will support 
him upon the bed of illness.’ The hospitable re- 
ception of strangers is preferable to that of the 
Shekinah. 

Rabbi Yitshak says : 

‘ Whoever commits ^3 sin in secret, presses, as it were, against 
the feet of the Shekinah : for it is said (Is 66^) : “ The earth is 
my footstool.” ’ 

He that strikes the cheek of an Israelite strikes, 
as it were, the cheek of the Shekinah ; for it is 
said (Pr 20®®) : ‘ He that strikes a man, strikes the 
Holy One.’ He that gives way to anger makes no 
account^® even of the presence of the Shekinah; 
for it is said (Ps 10*) : ‘ The wicked, when^ his 
anger arises, cares for nothing ; not even God is in 
all his thoughts.’ 

* Four sets of men receive iioti7 the presence of the Shekinah : 
the set of scoffers, the set of mendacious, the set of hypocrites, 
and the set of .slanderers.’ ‘ And Hannah answered and said : 
No, my lord’ (1 S P®). Ilia said: ‘Some think that^s Rabbi 
Yosi bar Hanina said it: that Hannah spake in the following 
sense: “Thou art neither lord, nor does the Holy Spirit rest 
upon thee, because thou dost suspect me in this matter, and 
hast formed such an uncharitable opinion of me. . . . Neither 
the Shekinah, nor the Holy Spirit is with thee.”’ 


iStck. 28a; cf. also Ab. Zar. 36; Yalqut on Is 316; Num. 
RcR>bdh, xix. 4 ; YcUqut on La 3. 

2 F<5ma, 786. s Sanh, Q7b ; so also Suk. 466, 

4 The numerical value of ‘ Him’ is thirty-six. 

® QtddusMn, 70a. 6 SCidh^ 'Ih. 

7Sanh.i2a. BQid.Bln. 

9 Ber. 64a. 1® Skab. 126. 

11 RedaHm, 40a. 12 Shah. 127a. 

13 Qid. 31a ; Ber. 435 ; Sagtgdhi 16a. 

14 Sanh. 586. 

15 Neither the Hebrew nor the Greek translation gives a satis- 
factory rendering of this verse. The present writer has there- 
fore translated it somewhat differently from the ordinary 
rendering of the AV, translating ipp’io as a derivative of the 
Talmudic ‘to smite,’ ‘ to strike,’ and taking pS’ in a figura- 
tive sense as well in order to bring out the meaning of the 
Rabbis, 

16 Ned. 226. 17 Sanh. 103a. 

18 Ber. Bib. 
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‘And Esther stood in the inner court i oJ the king's house ’ 
(Est 6^). Rabbi I-iaive said : ‘ When she reached the chamber 
of the images, the Shekinah departed from her ; she then 
exclaimed (P« 22i) : “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me ? Dost thou perhaps judge inadvertent and compulsory trans- 
gression in the same way as thou dost 2 presumptuous sins? 
Or is it because I called him (Ahasuerus) dog? "as it is said 
(Ps 2220): “Deliver my soul from the sword, and my darling 
from the dog." She then (by way of making amends) called 
him lion, as it is said (Pa 2221) : “ Save me from the lion's 
mouth."' 

‘ For a period of six months 8 David was afflicted with leprosy ; 
for it is said (Ps 51?) : “Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean ; wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow." At that time 
the Shekinah departed from him; for it is said (6D2) ; “Restore 
unto me the joy of thy salvation.” And the Sanhedrin kept 
aloof from him ; for it is said (1197®) : “ Let those that fear 
thee turn unto me." That the affliction lasted six months is 
proved from 1 K where it is said; “And the days that 
David reigned over Israel were forty years : seven years reigned 
he in Hebron, and thirty and three years reigned he in Jeru- 
salem”; whereas in 2 S 68 it is said: “In Hebron he reigned 
over Judah seven years and six months.” The reason why 
these six months are omitted in Kings is, because during the 
period he was afflicted with leprosy.' 

The Talmud proves that the Shekinah did not 
exist during the second Temple in the following 
way: 

Why is it that the word inaKi, ‘ And I will be glorified * 
(Hag 18), is without the letter rii whilst another reading has it ? 
It intimates the absence of five things from the second Temple, 
which existed in the first, ^ viz. (1) the Ark, the Mercy Seat, 
and the Cherubim; (2) the fire from heaven upon the altar ; (3) 
the visible presence ; (4) the Holy Spirit ; (5) the Urim and 
Thummim. 

XiiTBRATuaB.— xi. 268; MDB iv. 487-489; J. Abelson, 
TAe Immanence 0 / Qod in Rabbinical lAtemture^ London, 
1912, chs, iv.-xii, ; G. Dalman, Die Werte Jem^ Leipzig, 189S ; 
F. Weber, JMische Theolopie^ do. 1897; S. Schechter, 
So7n& Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, London, 1909, ch. xiv. ; 
lexicons of Buxtorf, Levy, Kohut, and Jastrow. 

Julius J. Prick. 

SHEOL.— See Abyss, Eschatology, State 
OP THE Dead, 

SHEWBREAD,— 

X. Terms.-rin the older sources, 1 S 21® (Heb. 7), 1 k 748, we 
find DqJ?, ‘ bread of the face (or presence of God]),' 
EV ‘ shewbread,' RVm ‘ presence-bread.' This term is also us^ 
in the Priestly Code (P), Ex 3988, wad in 

2; Oh 412. In Nu 47 it is abbreviated into happAnim. In 
I Oh m 2322, Nch 1038 »i), we have BY 

‘shewbread,' AVm *Heh. bread of orderitig'; '’in 2 Oh ISi'i 
ma'Arelchetk leimn ; in 1 Oh 28^®, 2 Oh 29^8, we have ma*dr$i* 
heth^ and in Ex 40*^ lebsjn. MaUlrehheth is from ‘ to set in 
order,* and is used in tho concrete sen-se of ‘row' or ‘pile.* 
As the Babylonian monuments show sacred tables with piles of 
bread, It is probable that ma'dmkheth moans ‘ pile.’ In Lv 24® 
the shewbread consists of two mei'drakhOtfi , RV * rows,’ HVra 
‘piles.' Hence, leb^em hamma*drek}ieth, etc., mean ‘pile- 
bread' or * row-bread,' In 1 8 21® {H«b. ®) the shewbre^ is 
mp enj*, EV * holy bread,* as distinguished from !?n 
‘ordinary/ KV ‘common bread.' In 2 Ob 2^ (Heh. 8) we have 
* ma'drcMefA, continually present/ and in Nu 47 
hadfimUh, KV * the continual bread/ as being always on 
the table. 

In KT the shewbread is dprot irpo94<rmf, Mt 12*, Mk 2®®, 
Lk 6^ : and in He 02 rr(t68*ats rwv Jprwv, * bread of the setting 
out,' Hhe setting out of breati,* KV ‘shewbread/ in He # 
EVm, ‘ Or. the sidting forth of the loaves.’ These are LXX 
renderings of tebem hamma*drekketJi, etc., and also of lebem 
p&Mm, toough the latter is also rendered by the LXX lltemlly 
aproi to 9 'jrptwrwTTov and S^rm ‘loaves of the face.' 

Other LXX renderings are oi aprtn ot Trpoicdpevot., Ex 39^®, ‘ the 
loaves set forth/ and ot Jprot rijt npoSopas, ‘bread of the 
oflering/ In S K 7S4 (Heb. and Eng. 1 K 7^. Vulg- follows 
LXX mfib panes propositimU, * the loaves of setting forth,’ 
etc.; Luther S<dMtiJitrot, hence probably ‘shewbread’ in 
Tingle's NT (1620), He 9®, and in other English versions. This 
rendering may be due to the idea that the loaves were set forth 
to be shown to God, 

With two exceptions the shewbread is said to be placed upon 
a * table ' ; but in 1 KfiS®* Ezk 4122^ we read of an altar which 
is clearly the table of the shewbread and not the altar of 
incense, which does not appear till the latest strata of the 
Priestly Code. In Mai 17. is * the table of Jahweh ' may be the 
table of the shewbread, but la more probably the altar of burnt- 
oflfering, or may include both. 

1 166. ^ -SkwA. 107a. 

8 TdmMf 226 ; Jeros. Wdn. 6Sa ; tibie hyssop is presented for 
the purification of lepers. 

4 The numerical value of the letter n Is five. 


2, Nature. — The shewbread consisted of two 
rows or piles, each containing six loaves or cakes 
of bread made after a special recipe (Lv 24®’^ P). 
The post-Biblical Jewish authorities, Josephus, 
Philo, Mishnah, and Talmud,^ state that the shew- 
bread was unleavened, and in view of Lv 2^^ P, 
which prescribes that a minhdh^ or bloodless 
offering, shall always be unleavened, it seems 
likely that this was the case with the shewbread, 
at any rate after the Exile, though possibly not 
in primitive times. In one passage in the Priestly 
Code, according to our present text, the shew- 
bread is spoken of as This term is explained 
by J. G. Wetzstein^ as for Hnsheh^ from 'enoshf 
‘ man,’ and this view is accepted by Konig ; ® hut 
it is rejected by the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon and 
most scnolars. 'Ishskeh is usually explained as 
EV ‘offering made by fire,’ which would imply 
that the shewbread was burnt ; it could hardly be 
called a ‘fire-offering’ because it had been baked. 
But there is no suggestion elsewhere that it was 
burnt, and the idea is inconsistent with the state- 
ments everywhere else that it was eaten. In the 
immediate context, Lv 24*^, the incense placed 
with the shewbread is called *ishsheh ; probably 
some confusion between the shewbread and the 
incense led to a slight corruption of the text, the 
original having merely stated that the incense 
was *ishsheh. 

The shewbread was placed upon a table or 
altar and was renewed weekly (Ex 26®® 40^, 
1 S 21® 1 K 6^®'^). Probably the original 

text of 1 K 6®®*^ stated that the table was cedar 
(Ezk 41^, ‘altar of wood’), and this may very 
well have been the case in the pre-Exilic sanctu- 
aries, 1 K 7^ being late and tne Chronicler, as 
usual, antedating the conditions of his own times.* 
In the description of the table in Ex 25^“®® it is 
made of shittim (acacia) wood and overlaid with 
gold. Probably this was the case with the table 
in the post-Exilic temple ; it is not likely that the 
statements of 1 K 7*® and Jos. Ant, vin. iii. 7, to 
the effect that there was a table of solid gold, are 
literally true. According to Ex 25^®, there were 
various utensils on the table, and, according to 
Lv 24*^, incense on, or by the side of, the loaves. 
In Lv 24®, 2 Ch 18“, the epithet t^hor is applied 
to the table ; as this term is frequently applied in 
F to the gold used for the tabernacle, it is probably 
apj>lied to the table as being overlaid with ‘ pure ’ 

3. History. — The antiquity of the shewbread is 

shown by the mention of it in 1 S 21® where 

it aijpears in the sanctuary at Nob in the time of 
Saul. In this passage it seems that the shewbread 
was placed hot upon the table, and that the stale 
bread, after it had been removed from the table, 
might be eaten by any one m a state of cepmonial 
cleanness, and not merely, as in later times, by 
the priests. This passage belongs to one of the 
older sources of S, compiled some time before 760. 

We next meet with the shewbread in the Temple 
of Solomon (1 K 6=*®'^^ 7*® ; the former of these 
passages belongs to an early source, before 700, 
and establishes the presence of the shewbread in 
Solomon’s Temple). From analogy we may con- 
clude that it was also a feature of the sanctuary 
Shiloh and other early Israelite shrines. Ezk 41^ 
; includes the table in the specifications for the 
restoration of the Temple ; no doubt the temple 
built by Zembbabel had such a table ; there is 

1 DiUmann, Rxodus und LevttiemiS, p. 66311. 

2 In an excurenas to F. Delitzsch, Biol, Commmta/f ilb^ w 

Rsalmen\ Leipzig, 1883, p. 889, Eng. fcr., Londoa, 1889, lu. 
436 ff. . ^ , -4 

® BeMisohes tmd aram&isehes WSrterJmeh sum AT^ Leipag, 
1910. , « » J 

4 Of. O. F. Burney, Botes m the Ueh, Text of the Book qj 
Kings, Oxford, 1903, p. 731 
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positive evidence for its presence in the post- 
Exilic temple somewhat later. It is mentioned 
in Neh 10 ®® ; 1 Mac mentions it among 

the spoils carried off by Antiochns Epiphanes; 

1 Mac 4^® tells ns that Judas Maccabseus replaced 
the table when he cleansed and refurnished the 
Temple. The statement of 2 Ch 4® (cf. 1 Ch 28^®, 

2 Ch 4^®, ‘ tables ’) that Solomon made ten tables 
is an example of the Chronicler’s passion for ex- 
aggerating numbers. A writer whom Josephus 
quotes under the name of Hecatoeus of Abdera/ 
apparently belonging to the 3rd cent. B.C., speaks 
of a golden altar in the Temple, doubtless the 
cable of the shewbread. The pseudepigraphal 
Letter of Aristeasy^ variously dated from about 200 
B.C. to after A.D, 33,* gives an elaborate account 
of a table of gold and precious stones said to have 
been presented to the Ten^le by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus {285-247 B.C.). The incident and the 
table are both imaginary, but they may add some- 
thing to the evidence for a table of gold in the 
Second Temple. The table is mentioned in Philo ^ 
and Josephus.® There are also details and dis- 
cussions concerning the table and the shewbread in 
the Talmud and other post-Biblical Jewish litera- 
ture. No doubt the table and the rite continued 
till the final destruction of the Temple by Titus ; 
the table is shown on the Arch of Titus, as part of 
the spoils taken by him from the Temple. There 
is no mention of shewbread in connexion with the 
temple at Heliopolis or that at Elephantine, but, as 
the available evidence is scanty, it is possible that 
the rite may have been observed in either or both 
of these sanctuaries. 

4 . Significance, — There is no official or even 
express statement as to the significance of the 
rite. The terms are got from the arrangement of 
the loaves {mddrekheth) or the position of the 
table {pdnlm). There is no ground for the view 
sometimes held that the loaves were called 
‘ presence-bread ’ because they symbolized the 
presence of God with His people. P speaks of 
them as qodesh qoddsMmy ‘ holy of holies,’ i.e. as 
belonging to the group of most sacred things, 
probably partly because of proximity to the inner 
shrine, the Most Holy Place, partly because of the 
ancient and unique character of the rite, as far as 
the Temple worship was concerned. 

In the absence of any express statement we can 
only attempt to deduce the si^ificance of the 
shewbread from analogy and other a priori con- 
siderations. The setting out of food on a table m 
a temple before the shrine or image of a deity is 
found in many religions.® Jer 44^* etc. speaks of 
the cakes {Jcawwanim) baked by Jewish women 
for the Queen of Heaven (a.v.); and Is 65^^ of 
those who set in order ^aralch) a table for a deity 
Gad, RV ‘Fortune.’ There were at Rome leet%- 
sternm, or festivals at which banquets were spread 
for the gods — a practice perhaps introduced from 
Greece. Babylonian ritual included the setting 
forth of loaves— ’twelve or a multiple thereof — 
before the deity; these were to be sweet, i.e. 
unleavened, and made of a special kind of meal.’ 
No doubt the rite in Israel was a survival from 
the time when the deity was thought of as actu- 
ally consuming the food offered to him. Even 
Lv 21®*^’ H speaks of the sacrifices as lehem 
Eldhlmy ‘ the bread of God,’ doubtless metaphori- 
cally. It has been suggested that hot bread 
(IS 21 ® ’ 1 ), fresh from the oven, was used so 

1 a Apion. i. 22. a §§52-72. , ^ 

8 H. T. Andrews, in E. H. Charles, Apac. and Pseud. 0/ 
OT, Oxford, 1913, ii. 100 £E. 

4 Vit, Mo$. iii. 10, etc, ® Ant. ni. ri. 6, etc. 

6 W. K. Smith, Religion of the Semites^ London, 1894, p. 
226 f. 

7 Cf. the soletky EV ♦ fine fiour,' of Lv 24® (KAT^y pp. 600, 
629 ; A. Jeremias, OT in the Light of the Ane. Easty Eng. tr., 
London, 1911, ii. 114, 186). 


that the deity might enjoy the fragrance. But 
would there be any agreeable fragrance at the end 
of a week? The idea that Jahweh consumed the 
food would be obsolete long before our documents 
were composed. In historical times the shewbread 
was an ancient established fact, accepted as a 
matter of course, part of the divinely prescribed 
worship, and therefore binding and efficacious, 
apart from any explanation or justification. For 
most that would be sufficient, but thoughtful men 
would find the rite significant in the different 
ways in which it appealed to them. To Philo ^ it 
seems to symbolize the earth, as the lamp-stand 
does heaven; i.e., the presence of the loaves 
symbolizes the dominion of Jahweh over earth and 
heaven. Josephus says that the twelve loaves 
denoted the year with its twelve months.^ Cyril 
of Jerusalem treats the shewbread as a type of 
the Eucharist.® 

Litbratceh. — ^A. Dillmann, Die Bucher Eceodus und Leviti- 
cttsS, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 653 ff. ; S. R. Driver, The Book of 
Cambridge, 1911, pp. 203 f., 272 ff.; A. H. McNeile, 
The Book of EcooduSy London, 1908, pp. xc, 164 ff, ; A. R. S. 
Kennedy, EDB, s.v. * Shewbread ’ ; 1, Benzinger, HebrdiscTie 
Archdologiey Freibu^ i. B., 1894, pp. 387, 897, 401, 425, 432, 
443 ; W. Nowack, Lehrhuch der heoraischen Archdologiey do. 
1894, ii. 207, 241. W. H. BENNETT. 

SHrAHS.— I. The name.— The term ‘Shfah’ 
is a collective term meaning ‘ party ’ or ‘ following,’ 
which has been applied to the partisans of the 
family of ’All, the cousin and son-in-law of the 
Prophet Muhammad, since the early days of Islim, 
when they first constituted themselves a sect. 
The full name would be Shi'ah ’Ahlu-l-Bait, 
‘followers of the Prophet’s kindred.’ Much more 
frequently used in the beginning was the term 
‘*Aliite’ — a term which is primarily of political 
implication as referring to the claims of ’All’s 
family to the khalifate. ‘Shfahs’ to-day has 
a directly religious reference. It describes the 
smaller of the two great divisions of Muhammadan- 
ism, which adheres to the twelve (or seven) imams 
of the family of * All. For the Shf ahs these imams 
are infallible religious leaders. The Shfahs are 
found at the present time in large numbers only in 
Persia and in India. 

2 . Origin. — ^Despite the claims of the Shtahs and 
the traditions offered in proof of them, there is no 
reliable trace of any utterance by the Prophet 
which points to *Ali or his descendants as his 
successors in the leadership of Isldm. The Shfahs 
assert that Muhammad definitely nominated ’AH 
and his descendants at the Pool of Al-Ghadir and 
that on different occasions he indicated his prefer- 
ence for 'All. Veiled references in the Qui^an, 
when interpreted allegorically {fLavM)y are made to 
place ’All next to the Preset in excellence and 
far above all other men. The Prophet is the sun 
and ' Ali is the moon. The course of events in the 
days of the Prophets and afterwards so strongly 
contradicts these arguments that they may he set 
aside, and the development of the’Alid claims may 
be studied in the light of historical facts, 

Muhammad refused to name his successor, and 
the two first khalifahs, Abu Bakr and 'Umar, were 
elected by the Muslim community {Ijm£)y the 
latter on the nomination of his predecessor ; the 
third choice was indecisive, and the khalifate was 
offered to ’Ali on condition that he pledged loyalty 
to the traditional interests of Islam. In his 
answer he was uncertain, and the choice passed to 
’Uthman. Meanwhile, ’All’s wife, the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatimah, had presented a claim to Ahil 
Bakr for sonie crown lands as her inheritance from 
her father’s estate. The claim had been refused 

1 Vit. Mo8. iii. 10. 

2 Ant. m. vii. 7 ; similarly Zimmem, Jeremias, efco., connect 
them with the twelve signs of the zodiac (see reff. aboveX 

8 A. Plummer, HDB iiL 146. 
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by the khalifah Abtl Bakr, and the family of 'Ali 
felt aggrieved at the treatment shown them. 
When 'Uthman was elected, the umpire of the 
election, Abd-ar-Bahman, warned *Ali against 
using his nearer kinship to the Prophet asa basis for 
special consideration. This probably marks the 
emergence of a claim in favour of tlie Ahlu- 1-Bait. 
The weakness and failure of 'Uthman’s reign 
ranged the stronger forces of Islam against him, 
and among them 'All and his friends. ’Uthman’s 

f overnor in Syria, Mifawiyah, was of Umayyad 
escent like the khalifah hiniHclf. In the natural 
course of things he very probably would liave 
seized the power from 'Alx on ’Uthman’s death in 
any case. But, when 'Ali and his party lent their 
countenance to the conspiracy wliich robbed 
’Uthman of his life, Mu'§wiyah gave himself out 
as the avenger of '(Jthman^s blood. Even then, 
when the way was once jnore open for him to be 
elected khalifah, 'All was not willing to stake 
anything on his legitimiwst rights. He would have 
evaded election had it been possible. The rebels 
and his friexxds almost compelled him to accept. 
Up to this point, therefore, events make it clear 
that no belief in a divine right of the Ahlu-T-Bait 
to succeed the Prophet existed, and consequently 
there could be no Shi* ah or party which held that 
belief. It is also clear that tiie causes at work 
after 'Uth man’s death were tending to produce a 
violent schism in Islam. On the one hand there 
was a powerful usurper, Mu'awiyah, with the 
irresistible appeal of blood-revenge and the vindi- 
cation of the khallfate — the iioliest authority 
which Islam possessed. On the other were arrayed 
the partisans of democratic rights, who were pre- 
pared to rcj^ist Mu’awiyah’s usurpation, and stand- 
ing witlx them the duly elected khalifah ’Ali, whose 
supporters were now forging arguments looking 
towards the establishment or the divine right of 
Ali and his family to rule over the Muslim com- 
munitjr. The two sides came into armed conflict. 
Mu*awiyah cursed *Ali in the Friday service at 
Damascus, and ’All denounced Mu'awiyah at Kufa. 
Tlio decisive clash came at the battle of Biflln 
(36 A.H. ; A.D. 657), and at that time the bungling 
management of a golden oppoiTunity by ‘x\li’8 
representative, Abu MiIhH, left *Ali witliout the 
support of the democratic rights party and legally 
deposed in the eyes of his own friends. The 
former withdrew from the army and gave them- 
selves to anarcliist excesses which were a constant 
hindrance to ‘All’s cause. The withdrawal of these 
Khfxrijites,* as they tjalled thcmscJves Ixecause of 
their protests against both khalifahs, left ‘All’s 
Hupimrters a homogeneous party, a Shfah. The 
party was sufficiently formed to hold together 
from this time forwaras. The assassination of ‘Ali 
(40 A.K.) greatly diminished its political hopes, 
but the total reaction of the events gave added 
strength to the spirit and numbers of the group. 

3 * The Shfah imlms, — With the deatn of ‘All 
the khalifate ceased to be an attainable end for 
the Shfahs. For a few brief months al-IJasan, the 
elder of the two sons of * All and Fatimah, main- 
tained a shadowy rule in KOfa and then resigned 
(4i A.H.) and betook himself to Medina. In 61 A.H. 
the younger son, al-Uusain, yielded to the flimsy 
assurances of the Ktlfans and left Mecca on the 
fatal adventure which, they said, was to set him 
upon the throne in Kflfa. The overwhelming of 
his little host by the troops of the Umayyad 
khalifah, Yazid ibn Mdawiyah, at Kerbela ex- 
tinguished the *Alid hope of political dominion. 
The Shfahs made the best of necessity and gave 
themselves now to an ambition for religious leader- 
ship. The representatives of the house of ‘All 
became the indispensable religions heads of Isl&m, 
I Bwt iirt. KmwJbkU, 


the imams of the believers. The history of the 
centuries that followed the death of ijusain is 
a history of intrigue actuated by religion. The 
‘Alids, when they acted on their own motive, were 
not often successful, but their claim to religious 
leadership gathered about them a following and 
made them useful instruments in the hands of men 
opposed to the existing form of government. In 
Persia they lent themselves at an early date to the 
nationalist movement, which in time displaced the 
Arab domination by purely Persian rule. In this 
way Sliihsm ultimately became the national re- 
ligion of Persia. 

(1) Al-Mukhtar in 64 a-H. is tbe first adventurer to employ the 
Shl'ahs for his own purposes. He gave himself out as the 
avenger of the martyred ‘ people of the House ’ and professed 
allegiance to a son of ‘Ali, Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyah, whose 
mother was one of the wives taken by ‘Ali after tile death of 
Fatimah. Al-Mukhtar declared Ibn al-Hanafiyah to be the 
Mahdi the founder of a new order of justice and peace. 
The direct heir to the imamate, *Ali ibn Husain, Zamu ’l-'Abidin, 
was but a child, and it seems to have been agreed that Ibu al- 
Hanafijah should be recognized for the lime" being. In 68 A.ri. 
the Shl'ahs were admitted to standing at the hajj in Mecca and 
Ibn al-Hanafiyah was acknowledged as their imam. Thus 
within a few years of al-Husain’s death the Shl'ahs were an 
acknowledged sect of Islam along with other sects or parties. 
AI-Muhktar’s effort was shattered by his defeat at Kufa in 
67 A.H. He had championed the cause of the Persian Muslims 
(Hawaii) and had been supported by the Shi'ahs, His defeat 
bound the interests of the two groups much more closely 
together than they had been. 

(2) The second important instance of a use of the Shi'ahs to 
serve the ends of designing politicians is found in the campaign 
of Abu Muslim, the chief t^ent in bringing about the overthrow 
of the Umayyad dynasty and the accession to power of the 
‘Abbasids. Abu Muslim, the general of the revolting army in 
Khorasan, while ostensibly conducting a revolution on behalf 
of the 'Alids, was really the agent of the family of 'Abbas. By 
kindling the hopes of the 'Alids he gained the support of the 
Persian Muslims and fought a campaign which brought Arab 
control in Persia to an end ; but, instead of winning the 
ascendancy for the house of *AIi, he secured the throne for Abu 
'I- Abb:is and settled the khalifate in the keeping of the 'Abbasids 
for f»00 years. 

(3) A third illustration of the ease with which the religious 
preocicupation of the Shi'ah leaders placed them at the mercy 
of i>olitical schemers is afforded by the case of the eighth 
inidm^ 'AH ibn Musa ar-Ri^a, who was a favourite of the khalifah 
al-Mamun, was named his successor, and was married to his 
daughter. AI-Mamim admired his piety and valued his counsel, 
but these qualities were quite second in importance to the 
opportunity afforded of extending his influence and strengthen- 
ing the support of the reigning dynasty. The motive of policy 
which led him to exchange the colour of his royal standard 
from its traditional black to the 'Alid green was the motive 
which led him to show favour to the leading representative of 
the 'Ali<l family. This was made clear when public dissatisfac- 
tion bef‘ame acute, and he took an early opportunity to get rid 
of the imanir—ihct Shi'ahs say by giving him with hia own hand 
a bunch of poisoned grapes. 

(4) The most startling instance of this use of the religious 

aims of the Shrahs is perhaps that supplied by ‘Abdallah ibn 
Maiiiiun, the founder of the Isma'ilian sect of the Shi'ahs 
(260 A.H. ; A.D. 873^74). This man of far-reaching political 
vision laid plans to found a world-empire by destroying the 
power of the spiritual authority existing in lsl§.m and, on the 
oasis of a more rigorous and unified religious authority, securing 
that unquestioning obedience w’hich would be the factor of 
might in the new state. As a starting-point for carrying this 
plan into effect, he made use of a small unaggressive sect of the 
Shi'ahs who insisted on recogniadng as the seventh Shrah im&m 
either IsmS,*!! ibn Ja'far a^-l^iq or lamill's son, Muhammad. 
With the seventh whichever it might be, the succession 

was thought to end, and because of that fact the seventh imam 
was said not to have died and thus brought the imfimate to 
extinction but to have withdrawn into concealment and to 
exercise his indisputable authority as a * Hidden Imdm * through 
chosen representatives in each generation. The Hidden InnSm 
was also the Mahdi who at the end of the age would regenerate 
the world. 'Abdallah ibn Maimun claimed for himself and his 
successors the position of a chosen legate of the Mahdi. He 
thereby put forward the highest claim to exercise spiritual 
authority. The discipline which he formulated for the novitiate 
of the new order was thoroughly adapted to secure the obedir 
ence that he wished to obtain. IsmS-'nians, as they had 
previously existed, were absorbed in the re-organized sect and 
became a mere pedestal to serve the vaulting ambition of the 
Maimuniyah group and its leader. 

Within the histoiy of the Ism§* Ilian sect the 
political purpose of revolutionary leaders has been 
prompt to avail itself of Persian mysticism in some 
of its SMah moditications. The sect of the 
Hashishln, or Assassins ), in Hie 12th and 13tb 
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centuries A.D., the Carmatians who were 

contemporary with the first century of Isnia'ilian 
history, and the Fatimids of N. Africa, who estab- 
lished their new capital, al-Mahdiyah, in A.D. 909, 
are all instances of the point in question, viz. that 
religious Shi'ism lent itself to the ambitious ends 
of political leaders all too readily. The succession 
of the Shi* ah imams is shown as follows : 

(1) ‘All (35 A.H.-40 A.H.), (2) al-^asan, (S) al-Husain, (4) *Ali, 
Zainu ’l-'Abidin, (4) Muljammad ibn al-Hanafiyah, (5) Muhammad 
al-Baqir, (5) Abu Hashim, (6) Ja'far as>§adiq, (7) Musa ibn Ja'far, 
(7) Isrna'il ibn Ja‘far or Muhammad ibn Istna'il, (8) *Ali ibn Musa 
ar*Ri(ia, (9) Muhammad al-Jawad, (10) *AIi al-Hadi, (11) Al- 
ipasan al-'Aakari, (12) Muhammad al-Mahdi (disappear^ in 
A.P. 878). 

These, except *Ali and his sons and Rida, were 
not men of note in public affairs, but, as being in 
the line of succession to the imamate, they all are 
reputed to have possessed in pre-eminent degree 
the character and gifts of saints. 

The Hanafiyah imamate comprises only five 
imams. The last of the five is reported on * Aobasid 
authority to have transferred his claim to the 
imamate to Muhammad ibn *Ali the *Abbasid. 
His father, Ibn al-Hanafiyah, is regarded by his 
followers as the Hidden Imam. 

The Ism a' ill imamate includes only seven imams ^ 
the seventh becoming ‘ the Hidden One.’ 

The regular Shi'afis, who form a very large 
majority of the whole number, are desi^ated as j 
the Ithna-*ashanya (‘Twelvers’), to distinguish! 
them from the Isma'ilians,’ who, as they hold to 
only seven imams^ are called Sab'iya (‘Seveners’). 
The ‘ Twelvers ’ are generally called the Imamiyah. 

The law of succession in the imamate has been 
fairly consistent. The imam inherits the grace of 
his office from *Ali as the legitimate successor of 
the Prophet and is, as well, the heir of the Prophet 
through his dauglxter Fatimah. He is of the 
descendants of Husain, the younger son of *Aii 
and Fatimah. He is regularly the eldest son of 
his father. It was the departure from this rule 
that caused the Isma'ilian schism. The imamate 
of Ibn al-Hanafiyah claims to be legitiniate, though 
it has no connexion with Fatimah. It deems the 
connexion with *Ali sufficient. The Zaidiyah sect 
of Shf ahs seem to have a better argument in claim- 
ing that the imamate need not be restricted to the 
line of Husain and need not observe the law of 
primogeniture. Their own founder, Zaid, a grand- 
son of H^s 3 ,in, was not a first-born son. 

4 . Later history of the Shiahs. — The early 
’Abbasid khalifahs were disposed to be friendly 
towards the Shiahs. Their attitude towards 
foreigners and foreign learning was sympathetic 
and their view and outlook liberal towards those 
who differed from them. By profession they were 
Sunnites, but in practice their attitude was much 
more generous than that of the orthodox leaders 
of their day. In the khalifate of al-Mansur, the 
second of the’Abbasid rulers, the Mfftazilite school 
of thought took its rise. It was the Persian re- 
sponse to the cultures of the East and West as 
these began to make their influence felt in Persian 
Muslim circles. It cultivated the spirit of criticism 
and encouraged the testing of traditional views by 
an appeal to reason. The Mu'tazilah flourished 
especially in the reigns of al-Mamtin, al-Mu*tasim, 
and al-Wathik (198-232 A.H. ; A.D. 813-847). In 
the bitter rivalry between the Sunnites on the one 
hand and the Mfftazilah and Shfahs on the other 
it was assumed that the two last shared the same 
opinions, and Sunni orthodoxy opposed the one in 
proportion as it opposed the other. Both schools 
were essentially Persian and both refused to be 
bound by the Tradition and Consensus as held by 
the Sunnis. They both favoured speculation and 
the dialectic method of proof. Unfortunately, the 
apologetic industry of the orthodox party showed 


a zeal in creating an effective literature and in 
organizing a propaganda, while their opponents 
trusted in the intrinsic reasonableness of their 
views. In the conservative reaction which set in 
under al-Mutawakkil (232 A.H.) both Mfftazilites 
and Shfahs suffered severely ; and they seemed to 
be put at a still greater disadvantage when the 
great tradition collections of the Sunnis were put 
in circulation. Al-Bukhari issued his t^ahih before 
256 A.H. (A.D. 870) and Muslim his collection with 
the same title a few years afterwards. These 
works constituted the foundation of all later works 
of law and seemed to afford a body of proof which 
could not be controverted. The Mfftazilah and 
Shfahs alike suffered when Abu’l H^-san al-Ash*ari 
(gv.), who had been trained under Mfftazilite 
teachers, turned their own weapons against the 
Mfftazilah (c. 300 A.H.) and framed his system of 
doctrine along traditional (i.e. Sunnite) lines. His 
formulation of orthodoxy became the standard 
throughout Sunnite Islam and has maintained its 
position down to the present time. Such Mu'tazil- 
ism as remained at the close of the 4th Muslim 
century has been absorbed by the Shfahs, and 
scholars are disposed to find in modern Shf ism a 
fair representative of the old speculative and 
dialectical spirit of the Mu'tazilah. 

The Shfahs enjoyed a period of prosperity when 
the Buwaihids came to assume the real power 
under the khalifate of al-Muti' (334 A.H. 5 A.D, 
946). These princes were of Shfah faith, and 
Shfism was protected and encouraged by them 
while they retained their power in Baghdad (until 
447 A.H. ; A.D. 1055). During^ the Buwaihid 
regime there appeared an interesting propagandist 
organization which seems to have aimed at a more 
rational and systematic presentation of Islam as it 
was understood by the Mu*tazilite-Shfah scholars. 
This society was known as the ‘ Brethren of Purity ’ 
(Ikhwan as-Safa). Their views were set forth in a 
series of treatises numbering about 50 or 51 in all. 
These treatises were widely known, if we may judge 
from the number of copies which still survive. 

The Shfah faith had suffered from lack of 
political prestige in Persia until the entrance of 
the Buwaihid princes upon the scene, and after 
their time Shfism again suffered eclipse as the 
Seljuks, who were Sunnites, assumed control. 
The brilliant triumph of the Safawid Shah Isma'ii 
(A.D. 1499-1502) established a new order of things 
and made the Shfah religion what it has continued 
to be since that date— the national religion of 
Persia. The one ruler who seriously threatened 
the secure hold of Shfism on the country was 
Nadir Shah (A.D. 1736), whose aims were purely 
secular. With an eye to the control of a vast 
empire, he proposed to abolish the distinction 
between Sunnites and Shfahs, have both regarded 
as equally orthodox, and Shfism placed upon the 
same footing as the great schools of Sunnite Islam, 
as a fifth school alongside the four already accepted 
as orthodox. The proposal met with vigorous 
opposition and was given up, though Nadir Shah’s 
treatment of the Shfah hierarchy in Persia to the 
end of his reign showed that he was very little 
concerned with the prosperity of the Shf ah or any 
other form of religion. 

The accession of the Safawids brought to the 
throne aline of Sufi^ saints— a fact which suggests 
a strong reason for the persistence and spread of 
Shfism. The Sufi mysticism has had a specially 
close relation to Persia and the Shfah form of 
Islam, and the sects of the Shfah have taken much 
of their distinctive character from Sufism.* 

1 See art. . 

a Of. the emphasis laid on gnosis in the linn3.11ian sect and 
the complete submission to authority which the Shfah sects 
make prominent in their reauirements. 
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An even more iniportant factor in the growth of 
Shrism is found in the features of the system 
which provide for powerful emotional revivals of 
religion. The Shfahs have always lived in the 
emotional atmosphere of martyrdom. The memory 
of the martyred founders of the sect, of the suffer- 
ings of the t7ndmSf and of the confession witnessed 
by the great saints is much cultivated, and the 
annual feasts of commemoration are marked by 
demonstrations of feeling observed nowhere else in 
Islam. The greatest of all these memorial feasts 
is the Muharram, which is specially devoted to 
the martyrs of Kerbela, pre-eminent among them 
the imam Husain. The least in honour of ’All at 
Neief and that observed at Meshed for the imam 
Bida are impressive by reason of the outward show 
of ceremonial and even more because of the display 
of intense feeling. Another factor calculated to 
excite interest and enthusiasm to a marked degree 
is the Mahdist expectation which has been con- 
stantly present in Shfah circles. It is not confined 
to the Shfahs, but has been specially active among 
them. The fanaticism of the Isma’ilian move- 
ment was stimulated by Mahdist houses which 
centred in the seventh imdm. The Carmatian 
excesses were connected by the Carmatians them- 
selves, in some part at least, with the* service of 
the Mahdi. The Fatimid empire in the Maghrib 
was founded by Sa’id ibn A^imad, who claimed to 
be the Mahdi, and Mahdist fanaticism promoted 
its extension. Other instances might be adduced. 
Generally speaking, the alleged withdrawal of the 
imMm and his continued existence as al-Ghfiib the 
Hidden Imdm ’) have contributed to make the hope 
of the Mahdi an abiding incentive to religious 
interest. 


®he most important oul^wtbs of the Shfali party are : (1) 
the JWdiyah met ; (2) tbe Ismi'iliaiis ; (B) their offspring, the 
Carmada-u® » G) ^be Mtimids ; (5) the Drases (derived from 
f^e Fatimids); (6) the uaHhishin, or AssasHins (a development 
within the IsmA'dian sect) ; (7) in quite modern times the Shaikhi 
sect and its derivatives, the Babis and Bah&ie. 

(1) Zaidiyah professed to follow Zaid, 
the grandson of aP^usain, as their imdm. They established a 
principality in Tabarlstan and ruled there as imdim from a.d. 
804 to 028. They were then driven out by the Sunnite 
Samanlds. Another division of tlie Zaidites organized a Shrah 
state in Yemen with it« centre at Sa’da arul later at f^in'u. The 
date of the foundation was 2St) a.h. (a-d. and the in- 
dependent Zaidi state still exists. The Zaidites demand that 
the iVndmsbalUie a descendant of Fafimah as well as of *Ali, 
but otherwise they are the most liberal of the Shi'abs and in 
many ways are indistinguishable from the Sunnites, though 
they do not desire to be known as Sunnis. Unlike other 
Shrahs, they admit the validity of the election of the first two 
khalifahs, Abu Bakr and 'Umar. They provide also for the 
possibility of there being ta^o imdrm in a given age, in order to 
meet the needs of n^gioni far removed from one another. The 
liberal attitude of the Zaidlj^ah i» a survival of early Mu^tasdlite 
teaching. 

(2) Eeference has been made in passing to the 
litnft'iHan »ot, or Hhe Seveners,* The movement was started 
by 'AMallah ibn Maimun, al-Qaddah U the Oculist »), who died 
In 201 A.n, (A.n. SH)» He gave himself out as the representa- 
tive or * helper' of the Hidden Xm&m, Muhammad ibn IsmATl. 
He professed to be Inspired and to have the power to perform 
mitmm* IBs profe^ed mission was to prepare a people for the 
Bidden /mdm, who was to return to visible manifestation 
sh<nrUy and, as Hie Mahdi, remove wickedness and bring right- 
eousness on emrth. To realize his mission, he sent out mission- 
aries (duX afittg. dd*i), who were to disguise their purpose, take 
up an ordiimry calling, and cultivate acquaintance with as many 
as they could rcsach. with a view to winning confidence, they 
were instructed to profeeif sympathy with the beliefs of those 
whom they approached. They were then to raise questions and 
sugr^sti ditficulties. When the new-found acquaintance showed 
anxiety for further light, the missionary was to hint at the 
possibility that a source might be found which would give the 
desired explanations and lead on to fuDer knowledge. Gradually 
the inquiimr was brought to ask that he might be led to the 
coveted teacher and was induced to pledge secrecy and un- 
rewBrved aoc^tance of the teacher's authority. The conversion 
to the Isma'iK attitude was readily realized when an inquirer 
had advanced thus far, and ere long the head of the sect had 
added to hk subiects another who was bound to him in foil 
submis^on unfil a<nith. The discipline of the novice came to 
have a fixed and elaborate order of steles, of which only thcNse 
leading to the self-surrender of the candidate to the Istn&ulhead 
are known. These comprise the first four and leave the renudn- 
fug three or more to be guessed. The latter are thought to 


have led to the complete renunciation of all positive belief and 
worship and to a sole devotion to the im&m and his earthly 
representative. 

(8) Oamafians. — "Abdallah ibn Maimun made his head- 
quarters finally at Salamiya in Syria, and to that point the 
numerous du'd made their reports. One of these men secured 
the conversion of Hamdan I|[arma|;, who started the sect known 
as the Carmatians (g.v.) in Iraq before 277 a.h. They were 
Isma'Ilians with immediate obedience to their own chiefs but a 
more comprehensive submission to the im&m Mahdi. Their 
ravages continued to terrorize Islam for a century, when they 
were finally crushed. Their attack on Mecca and seizure of the 
Black Stone is one of the acts in history which are regarded 
with horror by all Muslims. Nor is the sacrilege regarded as 
having been made right by the return of the Black Scone (a.d. 
949) some twenty years after it had been taken away. The 
spoilers claimed to be acting in obedience to the Mahdi in both 
the removal and the restoration of the stone. The power 
of Mahdism to secure obedience to authority is thus illus- 
trated. 

(4) F&^imids . — ^Among the missionaries sent out from Salamiya 
was Abu ‘Abdallah, who was to prepare the rude tribes of the 
Maghrib for the reign of the Mahdi and the acceptance of his 
‘helper.' This man, Abu ‘Abdallah, in 289 A.!!, sent word that 
the Berber tribes were ready to take up arms in the cause of the 
Mahdi. The head of the Isma'iliyah at Salamiya, Sa'id ibn 
Ahmad, a grandson of 'Abdallah ibn Maimun, led an expedition 
to N. Africa, and after a period of conflict succeeded m estab- 
lishing himself as the Mahdi, giving himself out as the lineal 
descendant and heir of Muhammad ibn Isma'il, the Hidden 
Im&m, As such, he took the name Ubaidallah. The new 
capital which he founded was called the city of the Mahdi, al- 
Mahdiya. These are the steps which culminated in the founda- 
tion of the Fatimid dynasty. It was the most ambitious and 
enduring of the Shi'ah dynasties, as the foundation is dated from 
the foundation of aI-Mahdiya(297 a.h. ; a.d. 909), and the empire 
continued until Saladin, a Sunni Kurd, entered Cairo as a con- 
queror (667 A.H. ; A.D. 1171). The P§.|;imid8 had been ruling in 
Cairo since 460 a.h. (a.d. 1058). They held the throne for 270 
years altogether ; the Safawid dynasty in Persia is the cnly 
other great Shf ah line of rulers. It lasted for 284 years (a.d, 


1602-1736). 

The IsmiHite views of the PSL^imid rulers did not take root 
and spread in the Maghrib and Egypt. The Kabyles and feh 
lahln assimilated the clear-cut appeal to traditional autho- 
rity which the Sunnite system offered more readily than 
they did the Isma'ilite theosophy. To-day Egypt follows 
the school of ash-Shafi"!, while the Maghrib is Mahkite in its 
views. 

(6) JDrmes and NusaiHj/ah. — A noteworthy development 
within Shi'ism under the Fa^iimids is represented by the Druse 
sect. Thekhalifah al-IfaJ^im (886-411 a,h, ; a.d. 996-1021) was 
a strange and probably unbalanced individual who alternately 
favoured and persecuted Shl'ahs, Jews, and Christians, and 
finally, under the influence of Hamza and Darazi, two Ism&*Ili 
emissaries, gave himself out to be Qod incarnate, who had 
appeared in the flesh in order to establish an entirely new order 
of things in the world. He sought to impose his view upon the 
people of Egypt, but the attempt provoked violent revolt. Al- 
H&kim disappeared mysteriously in a.d. 1021, and his lieutenants 
were driven out of Egypt. Darazi picked up a following in the 
Lebanon region of Syria and a sect of H^kim-worsnippers, 
borrowing its view's and practices from Muslim, Christian, and 
pagan sources, was formed. This sect assumed the name of its 
organizer, Darazi— a name which the West has slightly modified 
into Druzes or Druses. They are not generally counted as 
Muslims ; they are distinguished from Shfahs and Ism^lians, 
and are sometimes reckoned as a Christian sect. 

The Nusairiyah, who have long be^ found in the Lebanons 
between Tripoli and Antioch, are of ShFah origin, but the 
heathenism of their environment has been rank and persistent 
and has over-grown the IslS-mic elements to such an extent that 
the sect is frequently regarded as a development of paganism 
rather than of Isl&m. They are worshippers of the natural 
forces for whom "All is the moon-god ana the * commander of 
the heavenly host' (stars). The family of "All constitute the 
supreme objects of worship. Hulpimmad is only a ‘veil,* 
though with 'All and Selmkn he torms the Nueodri trinity. The 
sect accepts the Qur’&n, but adopts an extravagant allegorical 
interpretation (tawU), 

(6) A&tasdm and Mefdwik.— Much more important from the 
historical standpoint is the order of the Hashlshin, or Assassins 
((f.D.), which arose within the Ism&*nian sect in the llth Christian 
cent, and continued to spread terror throughout Persia and 
Syria until they were destroyed by the Tatars under Hula^ 
Khan in A.D. 1266. The Assassins held the opinions of we 
lsm&‘illyah and seem to have been organized to assist auy who 
might be favourably disposed towards their sect and to do away 
with such as were opposed to them or their friends. The Gr^d 
Master, or Shaikh of the Mountains {Sh^kh oX-Jehai)^ exercised 
complete authority over all the ranks under him and was served 
with blind fidelity, in particular by the fed&is, or nink-and-flle, 
who executed the Master's commands without being informed 
as to their motive or aim and often with fearful consequences 
to themselves as well as to their victims. The crushing of these 
militant Isma*ilians left the sect an ineffective body and robl»d 
it of its savage spirit. There are still followers of the Ismi. HI 
faith in Syria, Persia, and India, all recognizing the noble bead 
of the order, the Aga Khan, who claims descent through the 
Assassin leaders hrom F&l^imah, the Prophet's daughter. The 
seat of the Aga Khan was formerly In Persia, but Is now located 
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in Bombay, Some of the Indian Ismallians, the Khojas, are 
not, strictly speaking, ‘Seveners.* They have been described 
as followers of the ‘ twelve * imMrm. 

The Meta wile, who form a considerable body in the Lebanon 
region at the present day, are the descendants of an old Shi'ah 
colony, possibj?^ of Persian origin. They display the exclusive- 
ness of the Shi‘ahs, marry among themselves, receive instruction 
and religious ministrations from theSayyids (professed members 
of the family of *Ali) who have been trained in Iraq, and exhibit 
physical and social characteristics which distinguish them from 
their orthodox neighbours. These * friends of *Ali,’ as their 
name describes them, live in small communities, and their places 
of worship and ceremonial are of a modest character. 

(7) Shaikhts. — ^The Shaikhi sect took its rise in Persia in the 
early years of the last century. They are Ithna-'ashariyah 
(‘Twelvers’) by profession, but hold an exaggerated belief in 
the divinity of the imams, especially of the imam Mahdi. The 
sect is of interest because from it sprang Mirza Muhammad *Ali, 
the founder of the Babi sect — an eclectic religious enterprise 
which renounced connexion with conventional Islam and struck 
out a path for itself. Prom Babiism has sprung in its turn 
Bahaism, which aims at being a universal religion. Babiism 
was founded in 1844-45, and Mhaism in 1892. These sects are 
not recognized or tolerated by the Shrahs.i 

5 . Shfah doctrines. — The cardinal tenet of 
Shi'ahs is that of the imamate, and the chief duty 
is the acknowledgment of the true imam, Shi'ism 
centres religious authority in an inspired person, 
whereas the Sunnis find their authority in the 
Qur’an as interpreted by the Sunnah and the Con- 
sensus, or Ijma, The imams of the Sunnis are the 
four orthodox founders of schools, Abu Hanifa, 
Malik ibn Anas, ash-Shafi*!, and Ahmad ibn 5an- 
bal. They are infallihle interpreters of the Qur’an 
and Sunnah and represent the Consensus of Islam. 
This Sunnite teaching the Shfahs criticize as 
advocating dependence upon the fallible opinion of 
men for whom no claim of inspiration is made, 
who lived several generations after the Prophet, 
and whose several presentations of the agreed 
opinion of the Muslim community are vitiated by 
serious discrepancies. The Shi’ans claim that the 
presence of the inspired imam is the only sure 
guarantee of right guidance. Nor is the fact that 
the last imam has withdrawn and is now the 
* Ridden One ’ a bar to the effective exercise of his 
authority. He is still in the world and in contact 
with his chosen agents, who have the right to pro- 
nounce ex cathedra an opinion on any matter 
affecting the or canon law. They are the 

media whose voice correct^ interprets the view 
and will of the imam. In theory the Shi* ah 
doctrine of authority should he more satisfactory 
than that of the Sunnites. It unifies authority 
and makes it consistent. Neither the Sultan as 
khalifah of the Sunnis nor the Shah of Persia 
has religious authority except as an executor of 
ecclesiastical decisions and a purely civil adminis- 
trator. 

The contest between the Shfahs and the Sunnis 
turns largely on their different modes of choosing 
their religious authority. The Shfahs assert that 
the imamate is settled on the basis of divine right 
inhering in the family of the Prophet, and that 
*Ali, as the cousin of Muhammad and the husband 
of his daughter Fatimah, was the first imam by 
divine right. After him his sons al- Hasan and 
al-Hiisftiu inherited the right in order, and after 
them the imams descended from them in order 
down to the ‘Hidden One,’ who left no visible 
successor. There are variant theories of the imam- 
ate according as the line of al-H^-san is admitted 
as eligible, or the Hashimite family in the more 
comprehensive sense, or Israa'il ibn Ja'far, or as 
the use of the mode of popular election when 
necessary is allowed ; but in all these cases the 
Shf ahs hold to the special a priori right of the 
individual chosen. It is because of the right that 
he is chosen. The Sunnite explanation is that the 
khalifah of the Prophet is ‘ the commander of the 
community of believers,’ but not an infallible 
source of religious direction, and that he is chosen 
1 See art. B!b, BIbIs. 


by the suffrages of the Muslim community {Ijmo^) 
and finds his right to office in that fact. 

Along with this legitimist claim, the Shtah 
imams are declared to have a right by virtue of 
the nomination of *Ali and his house by the Prophet 
at Kum Ghadir. With this goes the further claim 
that the celestial light substance which was lodged 
in Mufiammad was likewise received into the souls 
of the imams in succession. This was the substan- 
tive basis of their dignity, prophetic insight, and 
infallibility in matters of religion. They were 
sinless, and, because of the ‘light’ within them, 
some deemed them incorruptible and immortal. 
Their character and divine mission in a world like 
ours brought upon them persecution, wickedly in- 
flicted, but borne for the sake of others, and avail* 
ing to atone for the sins of penitent believers. 

The extreme sect of the Shfahs exaggerated the 
enduement of the imams and claimed that some 
or all of them were of divine nature or incarnate 
manifestations of God. In this belief they offered 
to them divine honours. Among the Isma’ilians 
the Ghula, or Ghalia (‘ Exaggerators’), group were 
more common than elsewhere. We have seen how 
easily such views develop in connexion with Mah- 
dist movements. Commonly the leaders of^ such 
movements make claims for themselves that imply 
a superhuman origin and nature. The 'Ali Ilahiya 
sect, which still has followers in Persia and India, 
takes its name from its belief in the deity of 
*Ali. 

The imamate among the Shfahs is officially re- 
resented in Persia by the mujtahids. When Sir 
ohn Malcolm wrote his History of Persia (1815), 
there were in that country very few of these fin^ 
authorities on canon law. This was probably due 
to the action of Nadir Shah in the 18th cent.^ in 
confiscating for state purposes the ecclesiastical 
funds and lands, thus diminishing greatly the 
income available for the maintenance of the Shf ah 
hierarchy. At the present time the former sources 
of income have been restored to a large extent, and 
the number of mujtahids has been greatly aug- 
mented. In some of the large cities there are as 
many as four or five. Their interpretation of the 
canon law, or shar\ is accepted, ana the mujtahids 
are careful to respect the decisions of the members 
of their own order, so that conflict of inteiraretation 
on points of importance is not common. The 
and shaikhs uUIslamy who are responsible for the 
administration of the customary law, ox'urf accept 
the word of the court of shar^a^ and the Shah, who 
imposes or confirms the sentence in important 
cases, acts as the canonists have recommended, 
unless the vague distinction between the functions 
of the canon law and the customary law gives him 
an excuse for exercising his personal authority. 
The exceptions are numerous, and all the weight 
of public sentiment in favour of the shai^ and its 
venerated interpreters, the mujtahids^ has been 
needed to check in some measure the despotic 
exercise of the prerogative of the Shah. The con- 
stitution of 1906, as placing restriction upon the 
autocratic power of the throne and the alleged 
exclusive rights of the hierarchy in Persia, has 
been resisted by both and at the present time has 
little regulative force in the politics of the country. 
The mujtahids are chosen by the people and ap- 
pointed by the Shah. They are therefore men of 
outstanding reputation and held in esteem by the 
laity. It is required that they shall have had a 
long and thorough training in the schools of the 
law, including a period of many years at the best 
known of the Shf ah schools at Kerbeia. Exhaust- 
ive knowledge of ‘seventy sciences’ and study 
extending through ‘ eighteen years ’ is the. way in 
which popular report phrases the prerequisites of 
the mujtahitts office. These higher ^ergy are 
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expected to maintain a reputation for sanctity, 
humility, and reverent gravity. They speak little 
and aliect meditation habitually. Those well able 
to judge regard them as probably sincere, but pro- 
fessionally or conventionally pious. Apart from 
their activity as jurisconsults and judges, they 
have an imp()rtant place in state functions and the 
greater religious ceremonies ; they are also avail- 
able for private ceremonies and legal transactions 
where fciie parties are of some social signilieance. 

Tim inferior religious functionaries are the mul- 
Ids {q,v.). They include a large number of men of 
excellent legal training and of sincere character, 
but as a class the 7mcUds are not held in high 
respect, and a great many impostors are found. 
They have no fixed stipend and must depend on 
what they can collect in fees for their services, on 
gifts, and on charity. They execute deeds of sale, 
contracts, documents connected with marriage, 
and wills. They also perform the marriage cere- 
mony, conduct funerals, and perform other minor 
religious rites. They are consulted by those need- 
ing advice and officiate at public prayers. In small 
places and among the nomad tribes in Persia they 
try cases and adjiniicate disputes, their decision 
being subject to revision by the nearest higher 
authority such as the qadl or shaikh uUlsldm. 

The Sayyids among the Shfahs are the nobility 
who trace their descent from *Ali and Fatimah. 
They draw stipends from the state in Persia, and 
in other places are regarded as entitled to support 
by the gifts of tlie faithful. 

In their legal usage there is little difference 
between the Hhfahs and the Sunnis on the whole. 
The most pronounced variation is found in the 
permi.srduii of tmCta marriage. This has its justi- 
ncatiou lor the Shfahs in Qur'dn iv. 28 ; * It shall 
be no crime to make agreements over and above 
the law^ (of marriagd)-~a verse which the Sunnis 
contend was later abrogated by the Prophet. Tlie 
Shfahs deny this, llie prohibition of m%£ta 
marriage attributed to the khalifah'Umar is not 
recogniml as having any authority with them, as 
they deny the validity of 'Umar’s claim to his office. 
This form of marriage permits a man to enter into 
a legal contract with a woman that they should live 
as man and wife for any period of time upon which 
they may agree. The sum of money is paid over, 
and all obligations on tnther side cease when the 
term of the contract has expired. The lawful offi 
gpringof such marriages are reckoned to the father. 
Divorce is not permitted. The women who lend 
themselves to this kind of union are of humble 
social standing and in many cases of indifferent 
reputation. The custom seriously affects the 

a n^B and purity of the marriage relation and 
to degrade tlie character of those who par- 
ticipate in it. At the same time, as having full 
legal status with the Shfahs, it is not viewed as 
discreditable by the lower clergy, who themselves 
practise this mode of marriage. 

The sanction of equivocation in the religious life 
isca]nried out systematically by the Shfans. Mu- 
lliammad had approved ta^yah under special and 
extreme circumstances. The Shfahs regard the 
practice of it as a positive obligation. The term 
implies that, where one is likely to suffer or the 
safety of religion requires it, the believer should 
suitably prot^t himself or his faith by accom- 
modating Ms profession of religion to the views of 
those with whom he has to deal. This practice of 
taqiyah or Mtfndn (♦concealment’) is the result of 
the early persecution of the Shfahs in Persia and 
has been confirmed ever since by their ill-treatment 
when present in Mecca and Medina for the cere- 
monies of the hdjJ* The advocacy and practice of 
such a principle as this have a decidedly damaging 
efiect upon tlie Slif ah character. 


The mutual hatred of the Sunnis and Shfahs is 
of long standing. It is tending to diminish on the 
Shfah side with the growing contact of tlie Persians 
with foreigners and is now not so noticeable in 
large cities and in parts where Christian churches 
are conducting missions as it is in more remote 
parts. One fruitful cause of friction has been the 
Siiuni^ use of the Sunnah against the Slifahs. It 
has been claimed that the Sunni traditionists have 
falsified some traditions and forged others, in 
order to prove their own position and discredit 
tiieir opponents; but as a matter of fact the 
Sunnah which the Shfahs profess to follow is 
commonly adjudged unreliable. The standard 
collections of traditions were prepared to oppose 
the great Sunni collections and wore compiled at 
a late date. The evidences of manipulation are 
unmistakable. 

The ablutions before prayer (wudu) are somewhat 
difiex’ent from the Sunni practice. The feet are 
not washed, but wiped, while the hands and arms 
are washed in an upward direction, towards the 
elbow, and not downward towards the finger ends. 
There is a slight change in the formulas of 
prayer and the order in which they occur. 

The laws of marriage, inheritance, and slavery 
are not in all details the same as the Sunni laws. 

The hdjj may be performed by proxy among the 
Shfahs, and much more practical importance is 
attached to the ziijdrah (‘visitation’) to the tombs 
of pre-eminent Shfah saints than to the Meccan 
pilgrimage.^ 
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Walter M. Patton. 

SHILLUK»— X. Geog^raphical and gfeneral.— 
The Shilluk country forms a narrow fringe on the 
west bank of the Nile from Kaka (between 10® 
and 11® N.) in the north to Lake No in the south. 
From Kodok to Taufikia the Shilluk also occupy 
the east bank, and their villages extend about 
35 miles up the Sobat river, principally on the 
north bank. Their territory is almost entirely a 
grass country ; hence cattle are their wealth and 
principal care, and, although a considerable quantity 
of dura is OTown, not enough is harvested to provide 
fully for tlie really dense population, and scarcity 
is by no means unusual. A census taken in 1903 
gave a population of nearly 40,000 possessing over 
12,000 head of cattle and nearly 64,000 sheep and 
goats. No doubt the number of cattle returned 
was unduly low, but, making all allowances, the 
Shilluk are poorer in cattle than the Dinka- 

The Acholi, or Gang, and the Lango of Uganda 
speak dialects of Shilluk, but it is not clear 
wliether the Shilluk migrated northward from the 
neighbourhood of Lake Victoria or their ‘cradle- 
land’ lay between the lake and their present 
territory, emigration taking place in both direc- 
I See also art. Law (MuhRmmadanX 
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tions. The latter hypothesis is perhaps the more 
probable. 

The Shilluk are tall long-headed Negroids, 
usTially with coarse features and broad noses, but 
it is not uncommon to meet men, especially 
members of chiefs’ families, with shapely features, 
including relatively thin lips, noses that are any- 
thing but coarse, and well-modelled foreheads. 
While it would be premature to assert that the 
Shilluk aristocracy represents a conquering, pre- 
dominantly Hamitic stock, there is little doubt 
that, as far as the Nilotic tribes are concerned, 
the maximum of Hamitic blood is to be found 
among the Shilluk — a matter worth remembering 
when comparing their social organization and 
religious ideas with those of kindred tribes such 
as the Hinka. The Shilluk are probably the 
best-organized people in the Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan ; they alone of the black tribes ottered a 
constant and determined opposition to the Mahdi 
and his followei's*; their king is absolute head of 
a state, whose territory is divided into districts, 
each administered by a chief directly responsible 
to the sovereign and acting as his proxy. 

On account of the important part played by the 
king in the Shilluk religion, it is necessary to give 
some account of the royal family and its relation 
to the general organization of the people. The 
aristocracy of the Shilluk nation consists of the 
king {ret), his children {nidret), his grandchildren 
(m’areO. and his great-grandchildren {kwanidret). 
Royal descent is not recognized beyond four genera- 
tions. Nyakang was the first of the Shilluk kings, 
and all subsequent rulers are his descendants, 
the present king being his twenty-fifth successor 
in the twelve generations that, according to the 
royal genealogy, have existed since his time. The 
Shilluk have always paid their king high honour, 
so that even now he keeps up considerable state 
and has much authority. He usually rides a 
donkey, and never moves without a body-guard 
of from twelve to twenty men, more or less well 
armed, and all ready to obey his commands 
implicitly”. In the old days his word was law, and 
his decisions are still obeyed in all matters coming 
before him ,* e.g., the fines of cattle that he imposes 
are paid with reasonable speed. 

Polygamy is prevalent, and a large number of 
the tukl in Fashoda — the royal burgh — are the 
residences of the king’s wives, who are very 
numerous. His sons, too, take many wives, but 
the royal daughters must remain unmarried, the 
alleged reason being that it is unfitting that the 
daughter of a king should marry a commoner, 
while she could not marry a nidret, since this 
would be incest. When one of the king’s wives 
is pregnant, she remains at Fashoda until the 
fourth or fifth month ; she is then sent to a village, 
not necessarily her own, where she remains under 
the charge of the village chief until the child is 
weaned, when she probably returns to Fashoda. 
She usually takes a certain number of servants 
and cattle with her to the village in which she will 
be confined, and these are generally left there 
after her departure, becoming the property of the 
child, who is invariably brought up in the village 
where it is born, in which it should also be buried. 
This rule applies equally to all royal children of 
either sex, in whatever part of the Shilluk territory 
they may happen to die. 

2. The Shilluk high god.— The Shilluk recognize 
a high god whom they call Juok. He is formless 
and invisible, and, like the air, is everywhere at 
once ; he is far above Nyakang (in whom the 
Shilluk religion centres and men alike ; neverthe- 
less, it is only through Nyakang that men can 
approach him, performing the sacrifices to Nyakang 
1 Of. below, 3. 


which cause him to move Juok to send rain. 
Although the name Juok occurs in many greetings 
— e,g., Yimiti Juok!, ‘May Juok guard you!’ — 
[ and although a sick man may cry Er ra Juok?, 
‘Why, O Juok?’, it seems doubtful whether he 
is ever worshipped directly ; and, although some 
Shilluk may vaguely associate the dead with him, 
this feeling does not appear to imply any dogma 
concerning a place of the dead or their condi- 
tion. It should be noted that W'estermann ^ gives 
a prayer to Juok, but the ritual accompanying it 
is the same as that practised in the case of 
possession by one of the early divine kings of the 
Shilluk, while the words of the prayer seem to 
reflect a common enough confusion between 
Nyakang, his sou Bag, and Juok. 

3. The cult of Nyakang. — J. K. Giffen^ gives 
the following account of the origin of Nyakang : 

In the beicinning Juok created a great white cow, Deung 
Adok, who came up out of the Nile. She gave birth to a man 
child, whose grandchild, Ukvva, married two sisters, of whom 
one, Nikaiya or Njakai, whose low'er parts were those of a 
crocodile, gave birth to Nyakang, who inherited his mother's 
saurian attributes. 

In spite of the animal element attributed to 
Nyakang in this legend (apparently collected on 
the Sobat), the writer feels confident that the 
majority of Shilluk think of Nyakang as a divine 
or semi-divine being, entirely human in form and 
physical qualities, though, unlike his recent 
successors, he did not die, but disappeared. 
Moreover, in spite of the fact tiiat the objects 
kept in his shrine are fit for the use only of a 
creature with a human body, the writer is con- 
vinced that to many of his worshiiipers, including 
some at least of his priests, Nyakang, though 
the founder of their nation, is now essentially a 
spiritual being. 

It is convenient to begin a description of the 
cult of Nyakang by considering certain shrines 
which exist in many Shilluk villages, but which 
are not shrines of Nyakang. These consist of 
groups of two or more huts of the same circular 
form and much the same size as those of which the 
village is composed, but they are more neatly 
thatched, and their miniature spires terminate 
in an ostrich egg from which there projects the 
blade of a spear ; moreover, the fence surrounding 
them is kept in specially good repair. These huts, 
with the enclosed area, are sacred ; for, with the 
exception of the old people concerned in keeping 
them clean, no one enters the enclosure, or even 
approaches it, without due cause. Each enclosure 
constitutes a shrine, sacred to a dead king, one 
of the huts being built over his grave, while the 
others are used by those who attend to the upkeep 
of the shrine. Nyakang and his son Ba^, who did 
not die but disappeared, have many shrmes called 
‘ graves ’ ; Nyakang has no fewer than ten, the 
most celebrated being at Akurwa and Fenikang. 
The former consists of two huts, the latter of five. 
The shrines of Nyakang do not differ in appearance 
from the grave-shrines of the later Shilluk kings, 
and they are all spoken of as kengo Nyalmng, 

* the grave of Nyakang,’ although it is well known 
that no one is buried in them.® The kengo Nyakang 
are looked after by certain men and old women, 
the real or reputed descendants of the companions 
of Nyakang. All are responsible for keeping the 
shrines clean, but in addition the men act as 
riests, killing the sacrifices and disposing of the 
ones, which they cast into the river. The 
contents of the kengo vary, but they always 

1 The Shilluk People, p. 171. 

3 AnglO'Bgyptian Sudan, London, 1906, p. 197. 

3 The word kengo is applied only to the graves of kings and 
their children, the graves of commoners being spoken of as 
two ; a similar verbal distinction is made with regard to the 
death of kings, who are said not to * die ’ but, like their ancestor 
Nyakang, to ‘ go away.’ 
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include certain sacred spears called alodo, repre- 
senting those nsed by Nyakang and his companions. 
At Aknrwa the shrine contains the effigy and stool 
of Nyakang.^ 

The shrine at Fenikang, as already mentioned, 
consists of five huts ; one of these is in a special 
sense the house of Kyakang, which, in his spirit 
form, he is thought to inhabit. It is distinguished 
by a number of very rough paintings on its outer 
wall, some of which could be recognized as repre- 
senting animals, but the writer could not learn 
that the paintings had any special significance. 
Before the door of this hut are a number of 
elephant ttisks, the broad ends of which are thrust 
into the ground ; within it there are skins on the 
door as if for Nyakang to rest upon. Some of the 
sacred ‘spears of Nyakang’ appear to be kept in 
the hut, and there is an extremely sacred stool in 
this shrine, which seems to be kept there, though 
it may perhaps be preserved with some of the 
sacred spears and a number of elephant tusks in 
one of tlie other huts of the shrine. The other 
huts are used by the guardians of the shrine and 
for storing the dura brought as offerings when 
the crop is cut. 

The graves of the kings and the h&ngo Nyakang 
are alike the site of the performance of certain 
ceremonies which show the intimate^ relation, 
amounting sometimes to confusion, which exists 
between Nyakang and subsequent kings. Thus 
it is usual for tlie harvest ceremony to be performed 
at the royal grave-shrines as well as at the shrines 
of Nyakang, though it is recognized that this is 
not absolutely necessary. Again, each king soon 
after his installation sends, or should send, presents 
to the grave-shrines of his predecessors, treating 
these in the same way as he treats the shrines of 
Nyakang, though the presents need not be so 
lavish. Finally, sick folk send animals to be 
sacrificed as offering at the shrines of their kings, 
just as they do at the shrines of Nyakang. 

The writer may now anticipate the conolnsions 
to which the remainder of this article will lead, 
and point out that the actual working religion of 
the Shilluk is a cult of Nyakang depending upon 
the acceptance of the following beliefs; (i.) the 
immanence in each king (re^) of the spirit of 
Nyakang, simply spoken of as Nyakang ; (ii.) the 
conviction that the king must not be allows to 
b^me ill or senile, lest with his diminishing 
vigour the cattle should sicken and fail to bear 
their increase, the crops should rot in the fields, 
and man, stricken with disease, should die in ever 
increasing nmnl>er8. 

It follows that the reif of the Shilluk must be 
num!»red among those rulers whom J. G. Frazer 
has called ‘divine king.s,’ and, though, as in manj 
instances in other countries, every precaution is 
taken against accidental death-— c.g., they may 
not take part in battle— the Shilluk kings are (or 
were) killed, in order to avoid those disasters which 
their sentence was thought to bring upon the 
State. 

4, The killing of the king and the transmission 
of the divine spirit. — Although there is not the 
least doubt that the kings of the Shilluk were 
killed ceremonially when they began to show 
signs of old age or ill health, it is extremely 
difficult to ascertain exactly what was done, and 
there is no donbt tlmfc a good deal of Shilluk folk- 
lore is enshrined in the accounts commonly given 
of the killing of the ret. According to these, any 
nULret has tne right to attempt to kill the king, 
and, if successful, to reigu m his stead. The 
killing could take place only at night, for during 
the day the king would be surrounded by his 
friends and hk body-guard, and no would-be 
1 01 tielow, 4. 


successor would have the slightest chance of harm- 
ing him. At night the king’s position was very 
different. Alone in his enclosure with his favourite 
wives, and with no men to protect him, except 
a few herdsmen whose huts would be at a little 
distance, he was represented as passing the night 
in constant watchfulness, prowling fully armed, 
peering into the shadows, or standing silent and 
watchful in some dark corner. Then, when at 
last his rival appeared, the fight would take place 
in grim silence, broken only by the clash of spear 
and shield, for it was said to be a point of honour 
for the ret not to call the herdsmen to his assistance. 

Many commoners will g^ve some such account as the above, 
and, though nothing of the sort occurred during the recent 
period before the Mahdia, it is probable that these tales re- 
produce with tolerable fidelity a state of aifairs which once 
existed among the Shilluk, or among their ancestors before 
they occupied their present territory. One survival of the 
conditions outlined does, indeed, seem to remain. It is 
commonly believed that the king keeps awake at night and 
sleeps only by day, and the sleepy condition of the king on the 
few occasions on which the writer saw him seemed to confirm 
this report. 

In recent times the leading part in the killing of 
the ret has been assigned to the members of certain 
families called ororo, said to be the descendants 
of the brothers of Oshalo, the third king of the 
Shilluk. It is generally believed among well- 
informed Shilluk that their fourth king, fiuwad, 
was the first to be killed ceremonially, but, accord- 
ing to one account, Tugo, the seventh king, was 
the first to suffer. Absolutely reliable information 
concerning the actual killing of the ret during 
recent times is not forthcoming. It is said that 
the ororo and some of the chiefs announce his fate 
to him, after which he is taken to a hut specially 
built for the occasion, and strangled. The reasons 
determining the ororo to act are said to be the ill 
health of the ret or his incapacity to satisfy his 
wives, which is regarded as an undoubted sign of 
senescence. Concerning this there are two popu- 
larly received accounts. One states that his wives 
would themselves strangle the ret, but this is 
incorrect ; the other is to the effect that the wives 
notify their husbands’ shortcomings to some of the 
chiefs, who tell them to inform the ret of his ap- 
proaching death. It is widely believed that this is 
done bj spreading a piece of cloth over his face and 
over his knees as he lies sleeping during the after- 
noon. If we ignore these discrepancies and recent 
practice, there is little doubt that the old custom 
was to take the ret and a nubile maiden (or perhaps 
two) to a specially built hut, the opening of which 
was then walled up so that the inmates, left with- 
out water or food, died of starvation and suffocation. 
This practice was said to have been given up some 
five generations ago on account of the sufferings of 
the ret, who was so distressed by the stench arising 
from his companion’s body that he shouted to the 
people outside the hut commanding them on no 
account to leave his successor to die miowly in such 
a manner. 

For a long time no public announcement of the 
king’s death is made, but the news spreads gradu- 
ally. As already stated, no information was ob- 
tainable as to who actually killed the king, or by 
whom and under what circumstances he wasbrought 
to his birthplace where he would be buried and his 
grave-shrine erected. It must, however, be re- 
membered that Fashoda has not always been the 
home of the king, for, although it is uncertain how 
the change was brought about, there is no doubt 
that formerly each Shilluk king reigned and was 
buried in the village in which he was bom and in 
which his afterbirth was buried. Some months after 
the king’s death, when decomposition was judged 
to have proceeded so far that little but the hones 
would be found, the hut was broken open by the 
ororot a grave was dug, and the bones of the king 
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and of liis companion were placed in it, after being 
wrapped in the skin of one of the oxen sacrificed. 
A hut was built over the grave, and one or two 
others were put up within the enclosure for the 
attendants on the new shrine which had thus arisen. 
Westermann^ states that this ceremony was the 
public notification that the king had disappeared, 
and he describes the sacrifice by drowning of a 
man and woman, who were placed in a canoe with 
many spears, cattle, bells, beads, and pottery 
vessels. The canoe with its load was towed into 
the middle of the river and sunk. 

During the interregnum which occurs after the 
death of a ret the most important chiefs decide all 
comparatively small matters, great affairs standing 
over until the appointment of a new king. The 
election appears to be in the hands of not more 
than eight or ten men, none of whom are ororo ; 
the evidence is not clear whether their choice is 
thought to be inspired, but certain portents might 
occur if the wrong man were chosen. The king- 
elect and a number of big chiefs wait for the 
return of two or three chiefs, who go to Akurwa 
near the northern limit of the Shilluk country to 
bid the Akurwa people bring the sacred four- 
legged stool from the shrine of Nyakang in their 
village, and also his eflSigy called * iJyakang,’ 
which is kept wrapped in a piece of dammur^ 
i.e. the common cotton-cloth of the Sudan. The 
effigy and the sacred stool are carried southward 
towards Fashoda ; each night the effigy is placed 
upon the sacred stool, but by day the objects are 
borne upon men’s shoulders, and as they march 
the men sing songs that Nyakang has commanded 
them to sing. 2 The party bearing the sacred 
objects may seize anything they like on the way, 
but it seems that their wants are so freely pro- 
vided for in the villages which they pass that tney 
scarcely exercise their prerogative. 

There is a shallow, generally dry, hkor near 
Kwom, which is the scene of a sham fight between 
the Akurwa men bringing the effigy and the folk 
waiting with the newly-elected ret^ in which the 
former are victorious. No reason could be given 
for this ‘old custom,’ as it was called, but im- 
mediately after it the king-elect is escorted to 
Fashoda. Certain of the Akurwa men now enter 
the shrine of Nyakang with the stool, and, after 
a short time, come out and place it on the ground 
outside the entrance to the shrine enclosure ; they 
now place the effigy of Nyakang on the stool, the 
king-elect holding one leg of the stool while an 
important chief holds another. Near him stand 
two of his paternal aunts and two of his sisters, 
while he is surrounded by a crowd of nidret, ni*dr- 
et, kwanidrety and ororo. The Akurwa men carry 
the effigy into the shrine, and the ororo lift up the 
king-elect and place him upon the stool, on which 
he remains seated for some time, perhaps till 
sunset, when the Akurwa men take the sacred 
stool into the shrine and the ororo escort the new 
king to three new huts specially built for him. 
The king stays in one of these, or perhaps within 
the enclosure, for three days ; on the fourth night 
the ororo take the king quietly, almost stealthily, 
to the royal residence. The three newly-built 
huts which were occupied by the king are broken 
up (perhaps by the ororo) and their fragments 
thrown into the river. 

5 . Reverence for trees. —Special regard is paid 
to trees that grow near the shrines of dead kings. 
This is not remarkable, for the Shilluk country is 
in the main bare, with few shade- trees, so that 

^ P- 136. 

2 Nyakang' appears in a dream to one of the guardians of the 
shrine at Akurwa and prescribes the songs to be sun^ j further 
investigation will probably show that songs play an important 
part in the tribal lore of the Shilluk, and that there is a sort of 
epic commemorating the great deeds of the royal family. 


any tree growing in or on the outskirts of a village 
is preserved and the ground becomes to some 
extent a meeting- and squatting-place. But the 
Shilluk attitude to trees growing near the gi'ave- 
shrines of their kings appears to be something 
more than an appreciation of the grateful shade, 
though there is no regular cult. When a tree has 
grown, or is believed to have grown, near a shrine 
shortly after its erection, f.e. within a few months 
or years of the burial of a ‘divine king,’ it is 
thought that the tree has sprung from one of the 
logs used in making the grave, and in such eases 
the connexion between the tree and the dead 
king is one that would easily suggest itself. 

In the case of an old tree at Kodofc which grew near the 
grave of Nyadwai, the ninth king, a *big' sacrifice was made 
when it fell down, and its trunk and all its fragments were 
carefully thrown into the river. This is not done to produce 
rain or to influence the crops, but it was said that, if any one 
burned the wood of this tree, even accidentally, he would 
sicken. In this connexion reference may be made to the fact 
that the bones of certain sacrifices are carefully gathered and 
disposed of in the same way. There was (1911) no hut over the 
grave of Nyadwai, probably because it is situated some little 
distance from the present native village and is surrounded by 
G-overnment offices and houses, but it had a fence round it, and 
a young tree that had appeared at some distance from the 
stump of the old tree was regarded with respect. The old tree 
did not really spring from the grave of Nyadwab since it was 
admitted that during his lifetime it stood near his house, and 
that he would often sit under it j nevertheless, there is a general 
feeling that it is associated vydth his ^rave, and this feeling is 
so strong that many Shilluk at one time or another spoke of 
Nyadwai being buried under the tree, though his grave must 
be nearly a hundred yards away. It should be remembered 
that the due growth of the crops, t.e. of the most important 
part of the vegetable world, depends on the well-being of the 
‘ divine ’ king, so that there is nothing surprising in a strong, 
almost religious, feeling for any tree growing near a shrine. 

6 . The appearance of the Shilluk kings in 
animal form. — Nyakang, Dag, and Nyadwai all 
appear as a white bird called okah^ or rarely as a 
giraffe ; if the animal comes straight towards the 
village in which the shrine stands, . exhibiting no 
sign of fear, it is concluded that it is a spirit 
animal, and the attendants at the tomb sacrifice 
a sheep or perhaps even a bullock. Father Ban- 
holzer^ adds ‘ long-bodied grasshoppers’ and ‘a 
kind of snake called red^ as forms in which 
Nyakang appears. The writer is indebted to 
Dr. Lanimie of the American Mission for pointing 
out that unusual behaviour on the part of almost 
any land animal will lead the Shilluk to look 
upon the creature as a temporary incarnation of 
Nyakang. 

Thus, ‘if a little bird flies into the midst of a crowd of peojple 
and is not frightened, or attracts some one*s notice in a special 
manner, they say “ Nyakang.” 

Occasionally Nyakang appears as a bull. A 
very old Shilluk of the royal family said that, 
when he was a youth, fi.fty or more years ago, 
Nyakang appeared as a white bull; the king 
ordered sacrifices to be made in addition to those 
already offered by the local chief. Dr. Lambie 
adds that unusual behaviour on the part of a 
water animal will be put down to the anima. 
containing the spirit of Nikaiya (Nyakai). 

Reference may here be made to the Shillul 
attitude towards the crocodile. This animal is 
generally spared, as some of the worst man-eaters 
are believed to be men whom other crocodiles have 
taken, and very dark coloured crocodiles are sup- 
posed to be either man -crocodiles or their descend- 
ants. Further, there is a firm belief in the cro- 
codilian attributes of the ancestors of Nyakang 
already recorded. ^ Nikaiya lives in the liver, 
and is definitely associated with the crocodile, and, 
though in old days she would assume human form, 
and at times come to the village by night in all 
friendliness, she might seize a man or woman and 
bear him or her off to her home in the river, and 
there change her victim into a crocodile to be a 
1 In a personal communication to the present writer, 
s Above, § 3. 
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spouse to one of ber crocodile relatives. Nyakai 
brings hick to those whom she visits by night to 
ask for lire ; if a barren woman hears a child after 
such a visit, it wiil be calhsl Nyakai, and tlje 
father will take a sheep and kill it and throw it 
into the river. Nyakai is known by her short, stout 
figure and great muscular development, and by the 
fact tliat vshe ‘ eats ’ (mouths) her words. That the 
river is the true home of Nyakai, even in her most 
spiritual form, is shown by tiie sacrifice made to 
her on another occasion. Just as a sacrifice would 
be made at the shrine of Nyakang, or at the grave- 
shrine of any king, if ISfyakang or one of the 
Shilluk kings had appeared in a dream, or if one 
of the kings had ‘possessed’ a man, causing him 
to become ill, so, when Nyakai takes up her abode 
in a man or woman, the sacrifice is made by throw- 
ing a live sheep with its legs tied together into 
the river. 

The Shilluk do not eat the flesh of the lion, 
leopard, liyena, a spmues of monitor lizard 
(vmrctnm)t and a fish called shuro. The last pro- 
hibition is directly attributed to Nyakang, who 
told his people to bring him all the lish that they 
caught in the river. Although they brought him 
many fish, they kept back one, and Nyakang, 
who knew tliis, as in a dream men know things 
happening at a distance, told his people that this 
fish should always ho unlawful food to them. 

7 , Oaths. — Oaths are sworn by Nyakang or on 
one of tfie holy spears from a shrine of Nyakang. 
Westermann ^ notes that the latter form* is used 
only in judicial procedure. A sheep is killed and 
both parties are smeared with its blood, after 
which they swear by the spear, perjury being 
followed by death, in swearing by Nyakang his 
name is often coupled with tliat of one of the 
villages in which he has a shrine ; e.m, a man may 
swear by ‘ Nyakang of Akurwa.’ T^lie early kings 
may alsf) be invoked by name, especially Dag. 

8 . General remarks, — Juok, the high god of the 
Shilluk, must not be confused with theyM (an- 
cestral spirits) of the Dinka ( 7 .^?.), whose worship 
is so important a part of the Dinka religion. It is 
at first sight somewhat surprising that, although 
in the case of important men the funeral customs 
are by no means short or lacking in ceremony, 
there is no considerable cult of the dead among 
the HhiUuk. 'rhe explanation is no doubt to be 
sought in the development of the cult of Nyakang 
and the divine kings in whom his spirit is imman- 
ent Thus, while the Dinka (jommonly attribute 
sickness to the action of an am-estral spirit, the 
Bhilluk regard the entrance into the body of the 
spirit of one of their kings as the common^ist cause 
ol sickntm Probably only the early king.s are 
thought to produce iirnos.s in this manner, and the 
few eases with which the writer became familiar 
were held to l>e posseBsed by Dag, the son and 
iuccessor of Nyakang. 

One cf owes, & woma-n who recovertsi after two sheep 
had been i^criflcetJ to Dag, wore bead anklets, and amidst the 
beads there were threaded small pieces of the ear lobes of the 
sheep. Th«^e anklets were considered protective against future 
poimtsion by Dag, A chief who had been badly used and 
imjMrlsoned by the king was treatwi in exactly the same way. 
Oa his release his friemls brought him beads, sheep were killed* 
Slid he now wears the beads and pieces of the ears of the sheep 
in exactly the same manner as the woman. 

The mm and women called a/mrfo, though they 
too have immanent in them the Bpirits of the early 
Shilluk kingB, seem to form a class apart. They 
have the power of healing the sick and do a brisk 
trade in charms, of which almost every Sliilluk 
seems to wear a considerable numlier. When a 
man first becomes he is taken ill, perhaps 

waking up trembling and agitated from a dream 
(in which he may afterwards say the spirit came 
to Mm). He consults an n^uamy who may tell 
1 F. xim. 


him, ‘No, you are not ill; you have the spirit of 
Dag within you.’ A long and complicated ceie- 
mony is then performed in order that the spirit 
may not afiect liim so severely, for without this 
ceremony the spirit would be so strong in his body 
that he would not dare to approach his women. 
It was impossible to discover with certainty the 
exact nature of the change effected by the cere- 
mony, but the informant, one Akon Achol, who 
had in him the spirit of Dag, seemed to think 
tliat, after the ceremony, the spirit which had 
previously attacked his body in the rudest fashion 
became attaciied rather to his spirit or soul. 

One ancestral spirit may be immanent in many ajuago at the 
same time, often passing at the death of an ajuago, or shortly 
afterwards, into one of his children, who thus becomes an 
ajuago like his or her father. It was said that ajuago of the 
female sex should not marry if they were unmarried at the time 
that the spirit came to them ; they would be allowed to take 
lovers, but, like the king’s daughters, they should not bear 
children. But it seemed that women very seldom became 
ajuago in their youth, and it is certain that married women 
who are ajuago do not leave their husbands, and continue to 
bear children. The following information on this matter was 
volunteered by a usually reliable informant; the husbands of 
women who are ajuago have access to their wives only during 
the dark half of the month, for ‘ Nyakang and Dag only come 
during that half of the month when the moon is bright’ Un- 
fortunately the writer was unable to follow up his information 
or even to verify it. 

LiTRRAToaK. ■— P. W. Hofmayr, * Religion der Sohilluk,’ 
Anthropos, vi. {11)11] 120 ff. ; C. G. Selij^mann, The Cult ^ 
Npakang and the Divine Kingn of the Shlluh (J^hurth Report 
of the Wdleome Research LahoratorieB, vol. B.), Khartum, 
1911; D. Westermann, The Shilluk People, their Language 
and Folk-lore, Piiihulelphia and Berlin, 1912. 

Wince this article was written, an officer of the Sudan Civil 
Service who witnessed the installation of the Shilluk king 
Faftte wad Yor on Jan. 17, 1918, has published an account of 
what he saw (P. Munro, ‘ Installation of the King of the 
Shilluka,’ Sudan ,\otes and RecorUa, Khartum, 1918, vol. i. 
no. The author giv ea further details, the chief discrepancies 
notetl being that an effigy of Dag is brought from Akurwa with 
that of his father Nyakang, and that the mock battle with dura 
stalks takes place after the installation. 

C. G. Seligman. ‘ 

SHINS. — See art. DaRDS. Here it may be 
noted that, since the art. Dabds was written, it 
has been ascertained that the correct spelling of 
this name is ‘Ship,’ not ‘Shin*’ Similarly, their 
language is Shini*, with the stress-accent on the 
last syllable, not Bhina. G. A. Geieeson. 

SHINTO.-— I. Early history and general feat- 
ures.-— Shinto, ie. ‘ the way of the ^ods,’ is the old 
native religion of Japan before the introduction of 
Bu(ldhism and Confucianism. Its afiinities, as the 
analogy of race and language w'ould lead us to ex- 
pect, are with the religions of Northern Asia rather 
than with the ancient Chinese cult Shinto a^ees 
with the former in making the sun the chief object 
of worship, though this is m itself by no means con- 
clusive, as .sun -worship is common to most nations 
in the barbaric stage of development. It is more 
significant that it has nothing to correspond with 
the two chief deities of ancient China, the personal 
Supreme Deity called Shanati and the more im- 
personal Tien or Heaven. In Japan, Heaven is 
not a god, but the region where the gods reside. 
There are more definite indications of a connexion 
between Shinto and the old religion of Korea. 
Some Shinto gods are of Korean origin, and others 
have Korean associations. 

Writing was practically unknown in Japan 
before the 5th cent., and tlie myths and rituals of 
Shinto were transmitted by oral tradition only, 
chiefly by the Nakatomi and Imbe, hereditaiy* 
priestly corporations attached to the Mikados 
court. We also hear of katarilm, or reciters, who 
recited ‘ ancient words ’ at the Ohonihe, or corona- 
tion ceremony, and doubtless on other occasions. 
In A.D. 712, a onasi-historical work called the 
Ktigiki was conipued by Imperial order. It con- 
tains much mytliical matter. The Nikong%» a 
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similar compilation, completed in 720, is our other 
chief authority for the myths of Japan (see the 
Literature at the end of this article). The prayers 
and rituals of Shinto were not committed to writing 
until the ^ beginning of the 10th century. The 
Yengishiki, compiled at this time, describes the 
chief ceremonies, and gives the text of a number 
of prayers called norito. The picture of Shinto 
presented by these and other less important works 
IS tolerably coinplete, and has the great advantage 
for us of having been drawn by the Japanese 
themselves. 

When we compare Shinto with the great religions 
of the world, it must be deemed perhaps the most 
rudimentary cult of which we have an adequate 
written record. It has not advanced beyond a 
crude polytheism ; its personifications are vague 
and feeble ; there is little grasp of the conception 
of spirit ; it has scarcely anything in the shape of 
a moral code ; it practically does not recognize a 
future state, and generally gives little evidence of 
deep thought or earnest devotion. It is, neverthe- 
less, not the religion of a primitive people. Long 
before Shinto had assumed the shape in which we 
know it, the Japanese had possessed a settled 
government and a fair degree of civilization. They 
were already an agricultural nation, a circumstance 
which has profoundly affected their religion. The 
degree of their material civilization is indicated by 
the mention in the old records of bridges, iron, 
copper, mirrors, bellows for smelting metel, weav- 
ing, silk culture, and brewing. Their degree of 
mental culture may be gathered from the fact | 
that Chinese learning had reached Japan early in 
the 5th century, if not sooner, and Buddhism 
towards the middle of the 6th century. The 
Shinto of this early period is a State religion. 
We hear but little of the popular beliefs and 
practices. 

It is impossible with Herbert Spencer to refer all 
classes of deity to one origin, namely, the worship 
of humanity, as ghosts or ancestors. As Pfleiderer, 
d^Alviella, and other Continental scholars have 
clearly pointed out, there are two currents of 
deity-making thought. One is the personification 
of natural objects and phenomena, the other the 
deification of men. Shinto, which has been de- 
scribed as exclusively a cult of ancestors and 
deceased sovereigns, has in reality little of this 
element. It is in the main a worship of nature. 
The man-deities are of more recent origin and of 
minor importance. These two classes of deities 
may each be subdivided into deities of individuals, 
of classes, and of qualities, all of which are ex- 
emplified in Shinto. The sun-goddess is a deified 
individual object ; the gods of trees and herbs 
represent classes ; the god of growth {Musuhi) is a 
personification of an abstract quality. Temnnangu 
IS a deified statesman ; Koyane is the deified type 
of the Nakatomi priestly corporation ; Ta-jikara 
no wo (Hhe male of hand-strength’) is a human 
quality personified and raised to divine rank. 

The Japanese word for God is Kami, It means 
^ above,’ ‘ superior,’ and may therefore be compared 
to the Latin superi or coslicoli^ the Greek oOpay leaves. 
It suggests the theory that celestial objects were 
the first deities. Motoori, the great modern Shinto 
theologian, says : 

‘ The terra Kami is applied in the first place to the various 
deities of Heaven and Earth who are mentioned in the ancient 
records, as well as to their spirits (rrii-tama) which reside in the 
shrines where they are worshipped. Moreover, not only human 
being’s, but birds, beasts, plants and trees, seas and mountains, 
and all other things whatsoever which deserve to be dreaded 
and revered for the extraordinary and pre-eminent powers 
which they possess, are called Kami. They need not be eminent 
for surpassing nobleness, goodness, or serviceableness alone. 
Malignant and uncanny beings are also called Kami, if only 
they are the objects of general dread. Among Kami who are 
human beings I need hardly mention Mikados, . . . Amongst 
others there are thunder (in Japanese JVaru Tcami or the 


Sounding God) ; the dragon, ttie echo (called in Jajjanese Zo- 
dama, or the Tree-Spirit), and the fox, who are Kamihy reason 
of their uncanny and fearful natures. The term Kami is 
applied in the Nikongi and Manyoshiu, a collection of ancient 
poetry, to the tiger and wolf. Izanagi gave to the fruit of the 
peach, and to the jewels round his nedc, names which implied 
that they were Kami. . . . There are many cases of seas and 
mountains being called Kami. It is not their spirits which are 
meant. The word was applied directly to the seas or mountains 
themselves, as being very awful things.’ 

There may be recognized in Shinto, as elsewhere, 
three successive stages of the conception of divinity 
in nature. First, the god, a natural object as the 
sun, is regarded as sentient, and direct worship is 
paid to it. This is probably what Comte meant 
when he described the first stage of religion as 
fetishism. But the word ‘fetish^ has been used of 
so many things, notably of the material object 
representing a deity, that its use is undesirable 
when precision is aimed at. Secondly, the god is 
thought of as an anthropomorphic being; and, 
thirdly, it is conceived, not as the natural object it- 
self or its presiding deity, but as a spiritual emana- 
tion [mitama) from him, which residues in his temple 
on earth and otherwise exercises an infiuence there. 
There is much confusion in all mythologies between 
these different stages. The first and second are 
confused in the Shinto sun-myth. When we are 
told that the sun-goddess by retiring to the rock- 
cave of Heaven caused darkness all over the world, 
it is evidently the sun itself that is intended. Yet 
in the same story she does many things which 
have no meaning, if not said of a purely anthropo- 
morphic being. 

The passage just quoted from Motoori illustrates 
another kind of confusion, namely between the god 
and his mitama. The doctrine of the mitama (the 
ShMnah of the Jews) is plainly of secondary origin. 
It is due to the attempts of thoughtful men to re- 
concile such facts as the presence of the sun-goddess 
at the same time in the sky and in her temple at Ise. 
It is a step towards the conception of the omnipres- 
ence of Deity. But it is not prominent in Shmto. 
On the whole, the ancient Japanese gods (like 
Homer’s) are very material beings, modelled, not 
on ghosts or spirits, but on living men. There is 
a myth in which the god Oho-na~mochi has an inter- 
view vdth his own mitama or spiritual double, 
resulting in the latter being settled in the shrine 
of Miwa. But the people disregard this distinc- 
tion and speak of the god worshipped here simply 
as Oho-na-mochi. A god may have two mitama, 
one in his beneficent, the other in his' sinister, 
aspect, or many, according to the number of 
shrines at which he is worshipped. The special 
place of residence of the mitama is the shintai, or 
god-body, which is a sword, a stone, a mirror, or 
other material object deposited in the shrine, 
usually in a box which is rarely or never opened. 
Some ignorant worshippers confound the shintai 
with the mitama, just as in France the peasant 
speaks of the host as * le bon Dieu.’ 

Shinto has practically no idols, not because the 
ancient Japanese were specially enlightened, but 
because they had no art before sculpture and 
painting were introduced from China, and because 
they realized very feebly the personal character of 
Divinity. The deities are very numerous, as is 
always the case in nature- worship. For, although 
a monotheistic nature- worship, as, for example, of 
the sun, is conceivable, yet m practice the same 
feeling leads inevitably to the cult of other natural 
phenomena as well. The number of Shinto deities 
IS constantly fluctuating. Some are forgotten, and 
are re-established under new names. Or wholly 
new gods may be added to the pantheon. A deity 
is frequently cut into two by a fissiparous process ; 
or, on the other hand, two distinct deities may come 
to be regarded as identical. Their character is 
very ill-defined. A well, a tree, or a mountain 
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may hare worship paid to it without having an 
individual name or any indication of sex or num- 
ber. Japanese grammar greatly neglects these 
two distinctions. The wind-god is sometimes a 
single male deity and sometimes a married pair ; 
the sea-god of Sumiyoshi is either one or three. 
The rain-storm god, Susa no wo^ has in modern 
times been made into a sort of trinity. Musubi^ 
the god of growth, was split up into several 
deities. 

The general character of the Shinto deities is 
beneficent. But even a good deity may send 
plague or disaster if ofiended by neglect or dis- 
respect. There is no evil deity, though Susa no wo, 
the rain-storm, shows some tendency to represent 
the evil principle generally. Their lunctions also 
are very much confused. Generally speaking, the 
nature-god in course of time acquires tne functions 
of a providence that watches over human affairs. 
The^ sun-goddess is not only looked up to with 
gratitude for warmth and light, but is supposed to 
^ant bodily health and success in business to her 
devotees. She also gives protection from foreign 
invasion, and many other blessings which have 
no conceivable relation to her nature-functions. 
InaHf the grain-god, is in one place the patron- 
god of swordsmiths. At another, he has a reputa- 
tion for recovering stolen property. Very often a 
god is worshipped simply as the deity of a particu- 
lar shrine, nothing more being known of him. 
Few people are aware that the very popular 
Suitengu of Tokio is in reality three several deities 
of widely different origin and character. Shrines 
may have their deity changed, as was the case 
with the well-known Kompira of Shikoku, with- 
out detriment to their popularity. 

2 . Ancestor-worship.^ — The worship of ancestors 
in Japan is an importation from China, and has no 
place in the older Shinto, There are, however, in 
the Nihongi cases of the worship (whether divine 
or otherwise is not clear) of deceased Mikados by 
their successors, and at a later date they were 
certainly regarded as Kami, Even living Mikados 
claimed a titular divinity, though without mira- 
culous powers. We may probably trace these 
practices to Chinese influence. When a modern 
Japanese says that Shinto is ancestor- worship, he 
is no doubt thinking of the ujigami cult, which 
unquestionably formed an important part of it. 
In ancient times the local chieftainship and the 
offices of the central government were hereditary 
in certain families. The result was that the 
official designation came to be equivalent to a 
family name. These families or clans had each 
its special deity, called ujigwrih or ‘ surname-deity,’ 
for whose worship the members were from time to 
time convened. The ujigami might be and often 
was a naturo-god. But even when he was a man- 
deity he was in most cases not a deified individual, 
but only a type. Koyane and Ftitodama, for ex- 
ample, are simply personifications of the families 
or clans whose ancestors they were feigned to be. 
They correspond to such conceptions as John Bull 
and Tommy Atkins, This is not true ancestor- 
worship. 

3 . State of the dead. — A land of Yomi or dark- 
ness is frequently mentioned in the ancient myths. 
Several of the gods are said to have gone there at 
death. In the old times Yomi was probably only 
a sufficiently transparent metaphor for the grave. 
There is little to show that the ancient Japanese 
believed in a future state of existence. A story in 
the Nihongi in\ plies that the question was an open 
one, but that some people believed that the dead 
could execute vengeance on those who were their 
enemies during life. It is true that in pre-historic 
times it was the custom to sacrifice wives and 
r axt. (JapaneseX 


attendants at the tombs of deceased Mikados. To 
some this will appear a conclusive proof of a belief 
in their continued existence in another state. But 
if we reflect on the motives of our own funeral 
observances, we may see reason to doubt this. 
Was the sacrifice of a wife to a Mikado intended 
for his personal satisfaction any more than the 
primroses laid before Lord Beaconsfield’s statue 
are meant for the gratification of his sight and 
smell ? The rituals make no mention of a future 
state. There are no prayers that after this life we 
may enjoy eternal felicity. 

4 . Animals in Shinto. — Animals may receive 
worship for their own sakes as terrible or uncanny 
beings. It is for this reason that the tiger, the 
serpent, and the wolf are called Kami, But they 
have no temples and no regular organized cult. 
They may also he honoured for their association 
with some deity as his servant. The deer, the 
monkey, the pigeon, the tortoise, etc., are held 
sacred to various deities. The gods in myth often 
assume the form of animals, as the cormorant, the 
wani (dragon or sea-monster), the deer, the snake, 
etc. There is no definite evidence that totemism 
was known. 

5 . Supreme Being. — Shinto has no Supreme 
Deity. There has been, however, a tendency to 
exalt some of the gods to a supreme position. The 
sun-goddess is described as the most exalted of 
all the gods. Especially in modern times she has 
received an increasing degree of honour as a 
general providence, her special solar quality being 
left in the background. There was once an 
attempt to raise Kuni4oko4achi to the position of 
Supreme Deity, simply because he is the first god 
in point of time of the Nihongi, Infinite know- 
ledge and power are not recognized as attributes of 
Shinto deities. 

6. Myths J — ^The chief religious ideas embodied 
in the myths of Japan are, firstly, the conception 
of various parts and aspects of the material uni- 
verse as sentient beings, or presided over by 
sentient beings ; and, secondly, the doctrine that 
reverence and obedience are due to the wise sove- 
reign, whose rule confers on his people blessings 
comparable to the sun’s warmth and light. This, 
we take it, is the real meaning of the story which 
traces the descent of the Mikados from tlie sun- 
goddess. The Nihongi begins with a philosophical 
essay of later date, which Dears manifest traces of 
Chinese inspiration. It describes the evolution of 
Heaven and Earth from a chaotic egg-shaped mass 
which contained germs. The purer part became 
thinly diffused and formed Heaven, while the 
grosser element sank down and became Earth. 
Thereafter divine beings were produced between 
them. 

There is great confusion in the various versions of the myths 
in regard to the earlier deities. The Nthongi calls the first god 
Kuni-toko-tacki (* land-etemal-stand ’), and says that he was 
produced by the transformation of something in form like a 
reed-shoot, which was brought forth between Heaven and Earth. 
The other mythical records give different names to the first 
deity, Kuni-toko-tacki was succeeded by a number of other 
deities of whom little is known. Most of them, from their 
names, seem to be nature-gods. 

It is not until the seventh generation that 
Japanese myth really begins with the creator pair, 
Izanagi and Izanami. At the behest of the other 
gods, these two stood on the ‘ floating bridge of 
Heaven ’ (the rainbow), and, thrusting down the 
* jewel-spear of Heaven’ (a phallus, according to 
some), groped with it in the chaos below. The 
brine from the spear-point coagulated and formed 
an island, upon which the divine pair descended 
and bunt a house with one central pillar. Then, 
the male deity turning by the left and the female 
deity turning by the right, they went round this 
central pillar until they met at the other side. 

1 Of. art. OosMOGOBTY mn OosMO)[.ouy (Japanese), 
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The female deity thereupon spoke first and ex- 
claimed, ‘ How delightful ! a lovely youth ! ’ The 
male deity was displeased at the woman for having 
spoken first, so they went round the pillar a second 
time ; and, having met anew, the male deity spoke 
first and sahl . ‘ How delightful ! a lovely maiden 1 ’ 
Thereupon t ley became united as husband and 
wife. Another account says that, in consequence 
of the ill-luck produced by the female deity having 
been the first to speak, the child which was born 
to them was a leech, which they placed in a reed- 
boat and sent adrift. The author of this story 
probably had in mind an ancient marriage rite. 
The house built by them is the hut specially 
erected by the ancient Japanese for the consum- 
mation of a marriage. Izanagi and Izanami then 
proceeded to procreate the various islands of 
Japan, the deity of trees, the deity of herbs and 
grasses, the sun-goddess, the moon-god, the god Sttsa 
no mo (by one account), the earth-goddess, the water- 
goddess, the wind-gods, the food-goddess, the fire- 
god, and others. In giving birth to the last-named 
deity, Izanami was injured so that she died. Iza- 
nagi, in his rage and grief, drew his sword and cut 
the newborn fire-god into pieces, a number of 
other deities being generated by his doing so. 

On her death, Izanami went to the land of Yomi 
or Hades. She was followed thither by her hus- 
band. But he was too late to bring her back, as 
she had already eaten of the cooking-furnaces of 
Yomi. She forbade him to look at her, but he 
disregarded her prayer. Breaking off the end- 
tooth of the conab which he had in his hair, he 
made of it a torch, and looked in where his wife 
was lying. Her body was already putrid and 
swarmed with maggots, and the ‘ Eight Thunders ’ 
had been generated in various parts of it. Iza- 
nami was enraged at her husband for exposing her 
nakedness, and sent the ‘ Eight Thunders ’ and the 
' Ugly Females ’ of Yomi to attack him. Izanagi 
took to flight and used various expedients to delay 
his pursuers. He first flung down his head-dress. 
It became changed to grapes, which the * Ugly 
Females’ stopped to gather and eat. Then he 
threw down ms comb. It turned into bamboo- 
shoots, which the ‘Ugly Females’ pulled up and 
ate before continuing their pursuit. Izanami her- 
self overtook him at the ‘ Even Pass of Yomi,’ 
where the formula of divorce was pronounced by 
Izanagi, and their final parting took place. On 
returning from Yomi, Izanagi’s first care was to 
bathe in the sea, in order to purify himself from 
the pollutions which he had contracted by his 
visit to the Land of the Bead. A number of 
deities were generated by this process. The sun- 
goddess was bom from the washing of his left eye, 
and the moon-god from that of his right, while 
Sttsa no wo (the rain-storm) was generated from 
the washing of his nose. To the sun-goddess 
Izanagi gave charge of the ‘Plain of High- 
Heaven,’ and to the moon -god was allotted 
the realm of Night. Susa no wo was at first 
appointed to rule the sea ; but he preferred to 
rejoin his deceased mother Izanami, and was there- 
fore made the Lord of Ne-no-kuni, i,e. the Root or 
Nether Country, another name for the Land of 
Yomi. Susa no wo, before proceeding to take up 
his charge as Ruler of the Nether Region, ascended 
to Heaven to take leave of his elder sister the sun- 
goddess. By reason of the fierceness of his divine 
nature, there was a commotion in the sea, and the 
hills and mountains groaned aloud as he passed 
upwards. The sun-goddess, in alarm, arrayed 
herself in manly garb, and confronted her brother 
armed with sword and bow and arrows. The pair 
stood face to face on opposite sides of the River of 
Heaven. Susa no wo then assured his sister of the 
purity of his intentions, and proposed to her that 
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they should each produce children by biting off 
and crunching parts of the jewels and swmrds 
which they wore and blowing away the fragments. 
Eight children bom in this way were worshipped 
in after- times as the Hachoji or eight princely 
children. From one of them was descended Hoho 
no Ninigi, who came down from Heaven to rule the 
world {i.6. Japan), and became the ancestor of 
Jimmu Tenno, the first Mikado. 

Susa no wo’s subsequent proceedings were very 
rude and unseemly. He broke down the divisions 
between the rice-fields belonging to his sister, 
sowed them over again, let loose in them the pie- 
bald colt of Heaven, and committed nuisances in 
the hall where she was celebrating the solemn 
festival of firstfraits. The climax to his misdeeds 
was to flay a piebald colt of Heaven and to fling 
it into the sacred weaving-hall where the sun- 
goddess was engaged in weaving the garments of 
the deities. She was so deeply indignant at this 
last insult that she entered the Rock-cave of 
Heaven and left the world to darkness. The 
retirement of the sun-goddess to the Rock-cave 
of Heaven produced great consternation among 
the heavenly deities. They met on the dry bed of 
the River of Heaven (the Milky Way) and took 
counsel how they should entice her from her seclu- 
sion. By the advice of Omoi-kane no Mikoto ( ‘ the 
thought-combiner ’ or ‘ counsellor-deity ’), the long- 
singing birds of the Eternal Land (cocks) were 
made to utter their prolonged cry before the door 
of the cave. Koyam no MikotOj ancestor of the 
Nakatomi, and Futo-dama no Mikoto, ancestor 
of the Imbe, dug up by the roots a five-hundred- 
branched true Sakaki tree of Heaven, and hung 
on its higher branches strings of jewels, on ite 
middle branches a mirror, and on its lower 
branches pieces of doth. Then they recited 
their liturgy in her honour. Moreover, Arm 
no Uzume (‘the dread female of Heaven’) arrayed 
herself in a fantastic manner and, standing on 
a tub which resounded when she stamped upon 
it, performed a (not very decent) mimic dance 
and gave forth an inspired utterance. The sun- 
goddess wondered how Ame no Uzume and the other 
gods could be so jolly while the world was wrapped 
in complete darkness, and peeped out from the 
half-opened door of the cave. She was at once 
seized by Ta-jikara no wo male of hand -strength ’) 
and prevented by main force from re-entering, to 
the great joy of ^1 the deities. 

Susa no wo was then tried by a council of gods, 
who mulcted him in a fine of a thousand tables of 
purification-offerings. They also pulled out the 
nails of his fingers and toes, and banished him to 
the land of Yomi. Finally, Ame no Koyam, the 
ancestor of the Nakatomi, recited his Okarai 01 

f reat purification liturgy. After his banishment 
usa no wo went to the province of Idzumo. Here, 
like another Perseus, he slew the eight-headed 
serpent of Koshi (having first made him drunk) 
and delivered his intended victim, a young maiden 
who subsequently became his wife. Eventually 
he entered the Nether Land. 

Susa no wo had 181 children. One of these was 
Oho-na-TnocM ( ‘great-name- possessor ’), also called 
Oho-Tcuni-mtshi ( ‘great-country-master’). He dwelt 
in Idzumo, and with the aid of his mitama reduced 
to order this part of Japan. Associated with him 
was the dwarf-deity Sukuna-bikona, who came 
floating over the sea in a tiny boat, clothed in bird- 
skins. To these two is attributed the origin of 
the art of medicine and of charms against the 
powers of evil. The dynasty of Susa no wo was 
not recognized by the Gods of Heaven, who sent 
down several other deities to subdue and govern 
the world, Le, Japan. Ultimately Oho-na-mochi 
and his son Koto -shir o-nttshi ( ‘ thing-know-master,’ 
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or * governor ’) agreed to yield the government to 
Eoho no Ninigi, a grandchild of the sun- goddess, 
who accordingly descended to earth on a mountain 
in the western island of Kiushiu. lie was attended 
by the ancestors of the five he^ or hereditary 
government corporations, viz. the Nakatomi, 
the Imbe, the Sarume, the mirror-makers’ dc, and 
the jewellers’ de, to which some accounts add 
several others. 

Hoho no Ninigi took to wife the daughter of a 
deity whom he found there. When the time came 
for her delivery, she shnt herself up in a doorleas 
shed, which, on the birth of her three children, she 
set fire to, with the object of clearing herself from 
certain suspicions which her husband had enter- 
tained of her fidelity. ‘ If,’ said she, * the children 
are really the offspring of the Heavenly Grand- 
child, the fire cannot harm them.’ The children 
and their mother came forth unhurt, and were 
thereupon recognized by Hoho no Ninigi as his 
true onspring and wife. One of these children, 
named Mohodomi^ was a hunter. He exchanged 
his how and arrows for the fish-hook of his elder 
bother, but lost the latter in the sea. This led to 
his visiting the palace of the sea-god Toyotama- 
hikoj and marrying his daughter. A child of this 
union was the father of Jimrau TennS, the first 
human sovereign of Japan. With him history is 
supposed to begin. But in reality the annals of 
J apan for nearly a thousand years longer are deeply 
permeated by legend. 

7. The pantheon. — (i.) NaturE-QODS . — [a) The 
mn-(joddesB is the most eminent of the Shinto 
deities. She is called the Euler of Heaven, wears 
royal insignia, and is surrounded by a court of 
ministers and functionaries. Yet she is hardly 
what we should call a Supreme Deity. All 
important celestial matters are determined not 
by her fiat, hut by a council of the gods. The 
sea and the land of Yomi are beyond her juris- 
diction. Her Jamnese name is Ama-teram no 
Oho hand (‘the llcavcn-shining Great Deity’). 
She is also called A'lna-tcrofiu hinims (‘Heaven- 
shining-8uu-female ’), or, more briefly, llirutm. 
Another name is Amaderasu mi oya (‘ Heaven- 
sin ning-auguKt-parent ’). In modern times TenshS- 
(iaijin, the Chinese equivalent of Ama-terasu no 
Oho-kami, is more common. Under this name her 
solar quality is practically forgotten, and she is 
simply a great doitj^ whose seat is at Ise. The 
shintni or material ’ token of the sun-goddess is 
a mirror, called the yatadmgami (‘eight-hand- 
mirror*) or hUjmta no hagami (‘sun-form-miiTor’). 
It in kept in a box in the great shrine of Ise, and 
is treated with the greatest reverence, being even 
spoken of as * the great God of Ise.’ 

The yn£a-garam^ or ‘ eight-hand-crow,’ is a bird 
mmred to tlie sun. It is identified with the Chinese 
yang-wu, a three-legged crow of a red colour 
which inhabits the sun. Ama-terasu is only one 
of many solar deities mentioned in the old records. 
Wulcm-Mrimm (‘young-sun-female,’ probably the 
morning sun) and Mtruko (* sun-yonth ’) may be 
given as examples. Miruko may also mean ‘leech- 
child.’ Hence the legend according to which the 
first child of Imnagi and Izanami was a leech. 

BuBa no a name which has been interpreted 
variously as the ‘male of Susa* (a place where he 
was worshipped), and as the ‘ impetuous male,’ has | 
been the subject of much speculation. Dr. Buckley 
of Chicago has shown that he is a personification 
of the rain-storm. This explains the violent 
character given to him in myth, and his quarrel 
with the sun-goddess. Hirata identifies Mm with 
the moon -god \ and it is true that myth often 
associates the darkness of the storm with the 
gloom of night— represented by its presiding 
deity, the moon. This view may be correct ; but 


if so, it had been forgotten in the time of the 
Kojilci and Nihongi, which distinguish clearly 
between the moon-god and Susa no wo. Susa 
no wo appears in a beneficent aspect as the rescuer 
of a Japanese Andromeda from a great serpent, 
and as the provider of fruit and other useful trees 
for mankind. 

Tsukiyomii the moon-god, is not one of the 
reater gods of Japan. The name means ‘ moon- 
arkness,’ or perhaps ‘moon-reckoner.’ There is 
a myth in which he is represented as the murderer 
of the food-goddess, and therefore alienated from 
his sister, the sun-goddess. His sMntai is a 
mirror. Star- worship is hardly known in Shinto. 

(b) Earth-worship . — There are several cases in 
which the earth is worshipped directly, without 
attributing to it sex or distinct personality, or the 
addition of name or myth. The J i-matmr% ( ‘ earth- 
festival ’) is a ceremony by which it is sought to 
propitiate a plot of ground selected for building 
or for bringing under cultivation. A secondary 
phase of earth-worship is where the deity is 
a god who rrdes, or wno has made the country. 
Oho-na-mochi, the great god of Idzumo, is the 
chief deity of this class. His name means 
‘^eat-name-possessor,’ a merely honorific title. 
He is also called Oho-huni-nushi (‘great-land- 
master’), or Oho-kuni-dama (‘great-land-spirit’}. 
His temple ranks next in importance after the 
shrines of Ise, and is supposed to be visited by all 
the other gods annually in the tenth month. His 
shintai is a necklace of jewels. 

(c) Mountain-gods. — Most mountains have their 
deity, but few have more than a local importance. 
The deity of Fujiyama, Sengemama^ and that of 
Mount Aso in the province of Higo are the best 
known. 

{d) Sea-gods . — ^A triplet of sea-gods was pro- 
duced by Izanagi when he washed in the sea alter 
his return from Yomi. They are named Soko-tsu 
wata-dzu-mi (‘ bottom-sea-hody ’), Naka-tm wata- 
dzu-mi (‘ middle-sea- body ’), and Uha-tsu wata^- 
dzn-mi (* upper-sea-body q. They are frequently 
spoken of and depicteci as if they were only one 
deity. Their chief shrine is at Sumiyoshi, near 
Osaka. They are prayed to for prosperous voyages. 

(e) lUver-gods have no individual names. They 
are called generically Midzuchi or ‘ water-father.’ 
As in other countries, tiiey are usually conceived 
of as having the form of snakes or dragons. Two 
rain-gods are mentioned in the Nihongi. They 
have also dragon-form. But any god may be 
rayed to for rain. AU wells are more or less 
eified. Ofierings are made at the present day to 
the house- well on the morning of New Year’s day. 
The wells from which water is drawn for the great 
ceremonies of Shinto are worshipped. The element 
of water is also deified on account of its use in 
sacrifice. 

{f ) A wind-god is mentioned in the Nihongi as 
having been produced from Izanagi’s breath, but 
the norito or rituals recognize two wind-gods, 
male and female. They were much prayed to for 
good harvests. , , , 

(^) The fire^godi Kagu-tsucki (‘radiant father ) 
or Ho-musabi (‘fire-growth’), is worshipped at 
Atago, a hill near Kioto, and other places. He is 

S osed to protect against conflagrations. Futsu 
i is probably another fire-deity. He it was 
who was sent down from Heaven to prepare J apan 
for the advent of Hoho no Ninigi, the grandchild 
of the sun-goddess. His chief shrine p at Kadon 
in Eastern Japan. Associated with him in myth 
and worship is a god called Take-niika-tsuchi, 
whose shrine is at Kashima, also on the east coast. 
Take-mika-tsuchi (‘ brave-dread-father’) is 
sonification of thunder. But in modern times both 
these gods are univeimlly recognized as war^ 
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deities, Futsu nusM’s material token or shintai is 
a sword. There is a separate worship of thunder 
under the name of Naru-kam% or the ‘ sonnding- 
god.’ The domestic cooking -furnace is worshipped 
as a god all over Japan. Sometimes it is a single 
deity, sometimes a married pair. There is no 
shintai. The furnace is the deity. 

{h) Next after the sun-goddess, the goddess of 
food is the most important deity of Shinto. To 
her the outer shrine of Ise is dedicated. She is 
called Uke-mochi {‘food-possessor’), or Uka no 
mitama (‘spirit of food’), with numerous aliases. 
The sake-god is sometimes identified with the 
food-goddess {sake is brewed from rice), and at 
others is a distinct deity. Notwithstanding the 
difference of sex, Inari or the rice-god maj be 
regarded as a variant of Uke-mochi. Every village 
and many private houses have small shrines m 
honour of him. He grants his worshippers agri- 
cultural prosperity ; but, as is so often the case 
with nature-deities, his functions have been ex- 
tended so as to cover many things which have 
nothing to do with grain, such as the restoration 
of stolen property, wealth, domestic harmony, etc. 
The shintai varies. Very often it is a round stone, 
which has the advantages of being cheap and 
durable. The fox is associated with him as his 
messenger or servant, and the vulgar regard the | 
figures of this animal which are set up before his 
shrine as the deity himself. 

{i) Tree-gods. — Individual trees’ of great age and 
size are imi versally worshipped. A Kami-gi ( ‘ god- 
tree’) is frequently planted before shrines, not, 
however, as a god, but as an oflering. The older 
records mention a god of trees named Kukunochi 
(‘trees-father’), and a deity of herbs and grasses 
called Kaga no hime {‘lady of reeds ’). These gods 
were prayed to before cutting wood or reeds for 
buddii^ or thatching. 

(j) The house is deified, sometimes as one, some- 
times as two, deities. A special sanctity attaches 
to the central pillar — corresponding to our ‘ king- 
post.’ There is also a god of the privy and of the 
gate. The latter had some importance in the 
palace. One of the norito is addressed to him or 
them — the number is uncertain. 

Izanagi and Izanami, who occupy so conspicuous 
a place in myth, are in ritual comparatively un- 
important deities. The present writer regards 
them as personifications oi the Chinese yin and 
yang, or positive and negative principles of nature. 
They are therefore of later date than the gods 
whose parents they are feigned to be. Musuhi, 
the god of growth, represents the conception^ of 
a god immanent in the Universe, and not, like 
Izanagi and Izanami, external to it. Musubi 
became split up into two deities, Kami-w>usuh% 
(‘divine growth ’) and Taka-musuhi { ‘high growth’), 
supposed by some to be a married pair. Subse- 
quently a still further subdivision took place. 
Their worship at one time flourished, but is now 
almost extinct. 

(ii.) AN -GODS. — Take the very popu- 

lar deity of Suwain the province of Shinano, is one 
of the few ancient gods who, with some probabUity, 
may be assigned to the class of deified individual 
men. He was a son of Oho-na-mochi, who refused 
allegiance to the sun-goddess’s grandchild, and fled 
to Shinano, where he was afterwards worshipped. 
The present high priests are regarded as his 
descendants and incarnations. There is no shrine, 
but only a rock-cave — perhaps a dolmen. The 
war-god Hachiman is also stated to^be a human 
being deified, viz, the Mikado^ Ojin, a very 
legendary personage. The authority is an oracle 
d^ivered hundreds of years after his deat^ This 
god is unknown to the Shinto of the Kojiki and the 
Nihovffi. Otlier legendary heroes who were deified 


in subsequent times are : Ji/mmu, the first Mikado ; 
Jingo, the empress who is supposed to have con- 
quered Korea ; her counsellor, Takechi no Suhune ; 
and Yamato-dake, the hero-prince who subdued 
eastern Japan. The best known indubitable 
example of a deified human being is Temmangu, 
who presides over learning and caligra^hy, and 
is the special god of schoolboys and pedagogues. 
He was a statesman, bom A.D. 845, Owin^ to 
slanderous accusations by a rival, he was exiled 
to Kiushiu, where he died. Great calamities 
followed. To propitiate his ang^ ghost, a cult 
was instituted in nis honour, which continues to 
this day. It may be suspected that the worship 
of Confucius in China had much to do with that of 
Temmangu in Japan. 

The man-gods of the older Shinto are not deified 
individuals, but types. The sun-goddess is repre- 
sented as attended by the gods of the five he or 
hereditary government corporations. These in- 
cluded Koyane, the so-called ancestor, but really 
a type, of the Nakatomi priestly gild ; Euto-dama 
(‘great offering’), the ancestor of the Imbe who 
prepared the sacrificial offerings ; and Toyotama 
(‘rich- jewel’), the ancestor of the jewel-makers. 
Sukuna-hikona, a dwarf deity who is associated 
with Oho-na-mochi in worship and myth, is prob- 
ably also a deified type — a sort of Aesculapius or 
father of medicine. 

The phallic deities are the chief representatives 
of the class of deified human qualities. Originally 
a symbol of the procreative power, the phallus 
came to represent lusty animal vigour^ generally, 
the foe to death and disease. Hence its use as a 
magical appliance to repel pestilence. It is mainly 
in this prophylactic capacity that it figures in 
Shinto, where it is deified under the name of 
Kunado no kami (‘god of the come-not place’), 
and has a special ritual. Kunado no kami had no 
shrines, but in the shape of a natural phalloid 
boulder or carved wooden pillar was worshiped 
by the roadside, especially at cross- ways. Hence 
he came to be regarded as the god of roads and 
the guide and protector of travellers. The honours 
still paid to the (‘road-ancestor-deity ’) are a 

survival of this cult, which, in spite of official dis- 
couragement, is not quite extinct in eastern Japan. 
The kteis is represented by the peach, the bean, 
and the rice-grain, which are used magically to 
keep off diseases or— what is the same thing— 
demons. The peach flung by Izanagi to drive 
back the ‘Thunders’ which pursued him from 
Yomi was deified for its services. 

8. Priesthood.— Herbert Spencer’s saying {Boci- 
ology) that ‘in early stages of social evolution the 
secular and the sacred are but little distinguished ’ 
is well illustrated by Shinto. The Jingikwan, 
or ‘department of religion,’ whose officers dis- 
charged the chief religious functions of State 
Shinto, was simply a Government bureau like any 
other, though it took precedence of the rest, and 
its proceedings were as much matters of State as 
the collection of taxes or the adniinistration of 
justice. The very word matmrigoto (‘govern- 
ment’) is only another form of matsuri (‘a re- 
ligious festival’). Hirata says that ‘the worship 
of the gods is the source of Government, nay, it is 
Government.’ 

The chief priest of Shinto is the Mikado himself. 
In some of the most important ceremonies he 
takes the leading part. But from the most 
ancient times his religious functions have been 
delegated. In the Jinimu Tenno legend we are 
told of a michi no omi, or ‘Minister of the Way,' 
who acted as ‘ ruler of a festival ’ in honour of the 
god Taka-mi-musubi. The chief vicars of the 
Mikado were the family, or rather hereditary cor- 
1 poration, called the Nakatomi, of which the Fuji* 
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wara, so fanious in later times for the nurnher of 
poets, statesmen, and empresses which it fur- 
nished, was a branch. The Nakatomi held the 
chief offices of the Jingikwan, and exercised a con- 
trol over the local priesthood, if we may call them 
so. The ImM were another liereditary corpora- 
tion. Their chief business was to prepare the 
oderings for the State ceremonies. The name 
Imi-h&j or ‘ religious purity department,’ has refer- 
ence to the care with which they avoided all ritual 
impurity in doing so. The urabe^ or diviners, 
correspond to the lioman college of augurs. 
Their business was to divine, by means of the 
marks on a scorched tortoise-shell or deer’s 
shoulder-blade, all matters which might be re- 
ferred to them by the higher religious officials. 
'Fhe priests of local shrines were called Kannnshi, 
that IS, Kami^nmhi or ‘ God-master.’ Their duty 
was to recite the usual pravers, and to attend to 
the repairs of the shrine. The Kannmhi are not 
a caste, though some of the most important posts 
are usually held by Nakatomi. They are not 
celibates, and wear their distinctive dress only 
when engaged in worship. Even this is not a 
sacerdotal costume, but only an old official garb of 
the Mikado’s court. 

There were several kinds of priestesses. The 
highest in rank was the saiwo, a princess of the 
Imperial blood, who was consecrated at the 
beginning of every reign to the service of the 
sun-goddess at Ise. A similar appointment was 
made to the shrine of Kamo near Kioto, where the 
Mikado*s surname-god’) was worshipped. 

Both these offices have long been extinct. At all 
the principal shrines young girls called Kamu no 
Ko I* God-child ’) or imko are consecrated to the 
service of the gods. They dance the kagurat cook 
the food for olferings, and occasionally become the 
medium of inspireu communications. The greater 
shrines had also Kami-be attached to them. These 
were peasants who tilled the glebe-lands. Eeeent 
statistics ttve the number of Shinto priests as 
14,760. Their duties are light and their emolu- 
ments scanty. Many of them have other sources 
of income. 

9 . Worship.*— In Shinto, as in other religions, 
the forms of divine worship are, witli scarcely an 
exception, adm)tations of the forms of respect to 
living men. Tlie most common of these is obeis- 
ance. The Shinto wmrshipper bows twice before 
and after he makes his oiicring. Kneeling is also 
known. Clapping hands, primarily a sign of joy, 
became first a general form of respect to sovereigns 
and others. More recently it has been confined to 
divine worship. The number of hand-clappings is 
minutely prescribed in the rituals. Offiermgs * in 
token of respect,’ as one of the rituals has it, by 
way of bargain for future blessings, or as a ransom 
for ceremonial shortcomings, consisted of food or 
drink, as rice, salt, sake, fiesh, fish, fruit, vege- 
tables, etc. ; ofteringB of clothing, whether in the 
shape of woven fabrics, of yarn, or of garments, of 
hemp, and mulberry-bark fibre or silk, held a very 
Important place. They were represented in later 
times by the ohonma or ‘great offerings,’ which 
consisted of two wands placed side by side with 
hempen fibre depending from the one and strips of 
paper from the other. The latter are made of 
mulberry-bark fibre, and represent the cloth w’hich 
was formerly made of that material. The well- 
known goJm, which consist of one wand with 
paper strips attached to it, are a simplification of 
the ohonma. The assertion so often made, that 
the white colonr of the paper is symbolical of 
purity, has no foundation. The gohei are in 
modern times the objects of much superstition. 
The god on ceremonial occasions is supposed to 
descend into the gohei ; they are fiourislu'd in order 


to avert evil influences, and even placed in the 
domestic shrine and worshipped. Gohei-katsugi 
(\gohez-hearer’) is the Japanese phrase for a super- 
stitious man. Swords, jewels, and mirrors are 
offerings of a more permanent character. The 
shintaz, which in so many cases consist of these 
objects, were doubtless originally simply offerings. 
Human sacrifice formed no part of the Shinto State 
religion as desexibed in the ancient records. But 
there is evidence that such offerings were not 
unknown, especially to the river-gods. In the 
Yengishiki lists of offerings we also find mention 
of agricultural implements, slaves, horses, and 
carriages, or rather palanquins. 

10 . Shrines. — The Shinto shrine is by no means 
a costly edifice. Many of the smaller ones are 
quite portable. In 771 a ‘greater shrine’ had 
only 18 feet frontage. The more important shrines 
have usually a number of smaller edifices attached 
to them, such as a gallery of votive pictures, a 
small oratory where the envoy of the Mikado 
performs his devotions, a stage for the kagura 
or sacred pantomimes, and massha or shrines for 
dependent or associated deities. The Yengishiki 
enumerates 3132 official shrines. At the present 
day there are nearly 200,000 Shinto shrines in 
Japan, of which but a small proportion have 

riests or revenues. The weli-Known tori-i or 
onorary gateway seen before them is no doubt an 
imitation of the Chinese pailoo and the Indian 
turan. It is not mentioned in the Kojiki 01 
the NihongL 

11. Prayer.^ — Of private individual prayer there 
is little mention in the old records. But a con- 
siderable collection of the religious formulse called 
norito, read at festivals and other occasions by 
officials on behalf of the Mikado, have come down 
to us from a great but unknown antiquity. They 
are addressed sometimes to individual deities, 
sometimes to special categories of deities, and 
sometimes to the gods generally. They comprise 
petitions for rain, for good harvests, for preserva- 
tion from earthquake and conflagration, for chil- 
dren, for health and long life to the sovereign, 
and peace and prosperity to the empire. Moral 
and spiritual blessings, or happiness in a future 
state, are undreamt of. There are also announce- 
ments of the appointment of a priestess, or of the 
beginning of a new reign. At tlie present day the 
Shinto gods are prayed to when a new piece of 
ground is reclaimed, on building a house or sowing 
a rice-field. There are prayers for prosperity in 
trade and for domestic happiness, making under 
Buddhist influence vows to give np drink, gam- 
bling or profligacy, thanking for escape from ship- 
wreck or other danger. 

12. Rank of deities. -—In the 7 th century a 
system of official ranks was introduced into Japan 
from China, and applied to gods as well as men. 
A curious result was that many gods stood lower 
in the hierarchy than the higher ^ades of officials. 
There is a case of a volcano-god being propitiated 
with the equivalent of a B.S.O. In the 11th and 
12 th cents, there were wholesale promotions of 
deities. A few of the greater deities, as the sun- 
goddessand food-goddess, did not share in these 
honours. 

13 . Kagura is a pantomimic dance commemorat- 
ing some incident of the mythical narrative. Im- 

ortant shrines have stages and corps of girl 
ancers for this purpose. 

14. Pilgrimages^ are common to Ise, where are 
the shrines of the sun-goddess and food-goddess, 
Idxumo (Oho-na-mochi and Susa no wo), and to 
various mountains, as Fujiyama, Nantai, Kom- 
phra, etc. 

a See art. PRAtKit (Japanese), 
a See art. Piweimaok (JapaneseX 
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15 . Purity and morals.^— It cannot be doubted 
that the ancient Japanese had some ideas of 
morality. There is evidence that theft, lying, 
and adultery were condemned by them. But 
there is scarcely anything in Shinto by way of a 
paoral code. There is no direct moral teaching in 
its sacred books. A schedule of offences agamst 
the gods, to absolve which the ceremony of ‘ Great 
Purmcation * was performed twice a year, enumer- 
ates : incest (withm narrow limits of relationship), 
bestiality, wounding, witchcraft, and certain inter- 
ferences with agricultural operations. The other 
ojBfences mentioned are of a purely ceremonial 
character. Shinto therefore would appear to be 
an exception to the rule stated by Pfleiderer 
[Philoso'phy of Religion), that * the beginnings of all 
social customs and legal ordinances are directly 
derived from religion.^ The ceremonial purity of 
Shinto greatly resembles that of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. Actual personal dirt was considered dis- 
respectful to the deities, and hence bathing and 
putting on fresh garments are constantly prescribed 
among the preliminaries of worship. The consum- 
mation of a marriage produced defilement, and a 
separate hut was built for this purpose so that the 
dwelling might not be rendered unclean. Shinto 
has no marriage ceremony. There is a modem 
custom of sousing with buckets of water on New 
Year’s day men who have been married during the 
previous year. Virgins were selected as priestesses. 
There is a case of a princess’s appointment as such 
being cancelled for unchastity. Menstruation and 
childbirth caused uncleanness. The death of a rela- 
tive, pronouncing or executing a capital sentence, 
touching a dead body, eating food prepared in a 
house of mourning, disease, woundLs, leprosy, or 
sores involved various degrees of ritual impurity. 
These ideas were inconsistent with reli^ous rites 
at funerals. The Shinto burial service, much 
heard of during the Busso- Japanese war, is a 
modern innovation, dating after the Bestoration 
of 1868. Eating flesh was in ancient times not 
regarded as causing uncleanness, but later, under 
Buddhist influence, it became so. Impure food 
communicated its uncleanness to the fire with 
which it had been cooked. To avoid chances of 
such impurity, fire was made afresh with a fire- 
drill for use in the more important sacrifices. 
Certain calamities, such as snake-bite and the 
stroke of lightning, were regarded as indicating 
the displeasure of the gods, and therefore as un- 
fitting the victim for their service. At one time 
when a man’s house was destroyed by fire he 
became temporarily unclean. There was a special 
avoidance {vmi) of impure things for a specified 
term in preparation for the festivals. 

Lustration, the most natural and universal 
means of restoring purity, is well known in Japan. 
The use of salt is another. Spitting (there was a 
god of spittle) is a symbolical expulsion of impurity. 
Breathing on an object, such as a garment or a 
human figure, which is then cast into the sea, 
has the same result. The idea of ransom is also 
implied in the last ceremony. 

16 . Ceremonies. 2 — These are combinations of the 
elements of worship described above. The greatest 
Shinto ceremony is the Ohonike or Daijowe, which 
corresponds to our coronation. It is the solemn 
religious sanction of the Mikado’s sovereignty. 
The kernel of this rite was the offering by the 
Mikado in person to the gods, represented by a 
cushion, of nee and sake, which were then partaken 
of by himself and subsequently by the court. The 
rice came from two provinces selected by divina- 
tion. Everything in the Ohonihe ceremony was 

1 Cf. artt. Purification (JapaneseX Ethics and Morality 
(J apanese). 

5*Cf. art. Magic (Japanese) 


in duplicate, so that, if one part was vitiated by 
some accidental impurity, the other might escape. 
Urabe or diviners from the capital superintended 
the ingathering of the rice, which was done with 
great ceremony by a staff of local officials. It was 
then brought to the capital, where special buildings 
had been erected for its reception and for the accom- 
modation of the very numerous officials concerned. 
Here, too, everything was done in duplicate. The 
ceremony included frequent purifications, prayers 
to the eight gods, which included amongst others 
the harvest-gods, the god of growth, and the 
food-goddess, and the recital of ‘ancient words’ 
and norito of blessing. 

The Nihi-name or ‘ new tasting,’ when the rice 
of the new season was first partaken of, was the 
same as the Ohonihe, except that it was performed 
annually and with much less pomp. Something 
of the same kind was performed by the local 
officials and also by the people. Conscientious 
persons would not eat the new rice until after 
this celebration. The Ahimbe and Kannartie w®^® 
diflerent forms of the same ceremony. The festival 
of Hirano is believed to have been in honour of 
Image no Kami (‘ the goddess of new food’) and of 
the gods of the kitchen boiler and cooking-pan. 
In later times the sun-goddess, the hero Yamato- 
dake, and the Mikados Chiuai and Nintoku were 
recognized as the deities of Hirano, 

The Toshigohi (‘ prying for harvest ’) was a very 
important festival, ft was in honour practically 
of all the gods, and was celebrated in the chapel 
of the Imperial palace by a Nakatomi as represent- 
ing the Mikado. 

The Tsukinami is described as a ‘ thanksgiving 
service for the protecting care of the gods.’ The 
name means ‘ monthly,’ but it was really performed 
onty twice a year. It resembles the Toshigohi. 

The Kiu (‘praying for rain’) was addressed to 
the gods of 85 shrines, and included the usual 
ofieiings of cloth-stutis. To a few a black horse 
was ottered in addition, no doubt symbolical of the 
black clouds which usher in rain. 

Other ceremonies were for ‘ the offering of cloth- 
ing ’ to the sun-goddess at Ise, on the occasion of 
the rebuilding of the Ise shrines ; for ‘ blessing the 
great palace ’ ; in honour of the sacred mirror pre- 
serve in the palace ; and for ‘ calming the august 
spirit,’ in other words, for long life to the Mikado. 

The Ohoharahi or ‘ Great Purification * ceremony, 
by wMch the nation was solemnly absolved twice 
a year from its ceremonial sins, was one of the 
most important and ancient of the Shinto rites. 
It is mentioned in the Nihongi under the date A.D. 
200 , which, although legendary, implies a gi^at 
antiquity. The OkoharaJii consisted m the recital 
by a Nakatomi on behalf of the Mikado of a norito, 
which recounts the divine origin of the dynasty 
and the authority mven to the sovereign to absolve 
his people from all offences to be committed bj 
them. These offences are enumerated and their 
absolution is declared ; ^ 

‘ As the many-piled clouds of Heaven are scattered by the 
breath of the Wind-Gods : as the raoming breezes and the 
evening breezes dissipate the dense morning vapours and the 
dense evening vapours : as a huge ship, moored in a ^eat 
harbour, casting off its stem-moorings, casting off its bow- 
moorings, drives forth into the great sea-plain : as yonder thick 
brushwood is smitten and cleared away by the sharp sickle 
forged in the fire,— so shall all offences be utterly annulled.’ 

The reading of this formula was accompanied by 
the offering of ransom-objects, which after the 
ceremony were taken away and thrown into a 
river, where certain gods took delivery of them 
and dispatched them to the sea. Thence they 
were ultimately transferred to the land of Yomi. 
In the case of the purification of the offences of 
individuals, the culprit was obliged to supply the 
needful offerings, which thus became the equiva- 
lent of a fine . 
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The Michiahe ceremony was in honour of the 
hallio Sahe no Kami (preventive or prophylactic 
eities). The norito of this rite called upon them 
to prevent evil spirits (diseases personihed) from 
enterin<]f the capital from the Nether country, i.&, 
the land of Yorni, Offerings of cloth -stuffs and 
food are made to them for this purpose. 

The Mikado no Matsiir% or festival of the august 
gate, was addressed to the guardian deities of the 
palace gates, adjuring them to prevent the entrance 
of noxious things. 

The lloshidztmie (‘fire-quieting’) ceremony was 
performed on the last day of the sixth and twelfth 
montlis. The Urabe kindled a fire by means of a 
fire-drill, and read a norito in which the fire-god 
was reminded of the divine authority of the 
Mikado, and of the means provided for his coercion 
and control by his mother Izanami. This intimi- 
dation is followed by bribery : ‘ To the end that 
tiiou mayest control thy transports against the 
kalace of the Sovran grandchild,! ofler thee bright 
cloth,’ etc. 

The above by no means exhausts the list of 
Shinto ceremonies. In modern times there are 
riiany local celebrations much resembling in char- 
acter the carnivals of Southern Europe. Fun and 
jollity are more prominent here than religion. 

17 . Magicd— “There are two kinds of magic in 
Japan, tlie religious and the non-religious. The 
latter is probably the first in order of time. It is 
closely associated with medicine. Sometimes a 
magical procedure, non-religious in itself, acquires 
a religious character by being represented as 
tfaught or practisc.d by a god. The novelist 
Bakin, %vnti«g early in the Ifith century, ajqdies 
tlie term majinrti (‘magic’) indiscriminately to 
exposing books in the sun to keep away book- 
worms, to curing a toothache by turning over a 
pebble on the road, and to swallowing the ashes 
of an old almanac as an antidote to poison- 
ous fish. *If,’ he says, ‘the master of a house 
before going to bed goes round calling out, “ Be- 
ware of fire,” the spirit of the words will fill the 
house, and it will he preserved against fire and 
roblmry.* Tim prirmiple of ‘sympathetic magic,’ 
<leHcrib<jd in Fraz<!fr’H Goldon Bought is illustrated 
by the mm of a rotind stone (.‘^uppo.sed to be the 
skintai of a rainfall-god) which causes rain to 
fall when water is poured on it. Whistling to 
mi.He the wiml is another example. If a married 
wmman is childless, the old women of the neigh- 
lx>urhood assemble and go through the form of 
delivering her of a child, represented by a doll, 
lielief from local ailments is obtained by rubbing 
the <*orreHpon<ling jmrt of a god’s image. The 
well-known witchcraft of OFtreating a figure of 
the iiUcrnlcd victim with the intention of making 
him suffer accordingly is common in Japan, and 
may l>e practised mther with or without the 
assistance of a deity. There are no pacts with 
demons or coercion of spirits in the older Shinto 
literature. 

The magical power of the symbol, as if it 
possessed some of the actual powders of the thing 
It represents, is also exemplified. Eoof-tOes are 
impressed with a pattern of hubbies — suggestive 
of water — as a preventative against fire. The 
talismans used for various purposes may have been 
originally symbols, though we cannot now trace 
their origin. The sea-god gave Hohodemi a tide- 
ttowing and a tide-ebbing jewel, by which he could 
make the tide fiow and ebb at pleasure. The 
waving of a magic scarf had the effect of keeping off 
snakes and centipedes- The modern witch twangs 
a small bow in her magical summoning of spirits. 
The a cord made of rice-straw which 

has been pulled up by the roots, is well known as 
I Ot art. (Japanese). 


a preventative of evil spirits. It is suspended 
before shrines, round sacred trees, and at the New 
Year in front of every dwelling-house. Some 
superstitious people wear one on their persons. 
The magic use of set forms of speech independent 
of their meaning is illustrated by the recital of the 
numerals from one to ten as a safeguard against 
disease. A Japanese in a thunderstorm calls out, 
Kuhabara ! (‘Mulberry grove ! ’). Here, however, 
the idea is to suggest to the thunder-god that the 
place is a mulberry grove — which is never struck 
by lightning. Some magic is condemned by Shinto, 
not for its want of efficacy, but for the evil purposes 
to which it was put. 

Divination ^ is magic which has the special pur- 
pose of revealing the unknown. It may he either 
religious, or, like our palmistry, non-religious. 
The modern Japanese writer H’irata defines it 
as ‘respectfully inquiring the heart of the gods.' 
The ‘Greater Divination,’ practised in the olden 
times, consisted in drawing conclusions according 
to certain rules from the lines which appear in a 
deer’s shoulder * blade when scorched by fire — a 
practice known to the Chinese, Kalmiiks, the 
ancient Greeks and Germans, and even in Scotland, 
where it is called ‘reading the speal.’ In later 
times a tortoise-shell was substituted for the deer’s 
shoulder-blade. The religious element of this 
divination consisted in a prayer to Koyane, the 
diviner’s god, to grant a true result of the pro- 
cedure. Tsuji-ura (‘cross-roads divination’) was 
performed by going out to the highway, planting 
a stick to represent Kunado, the phallic deity of 
roads, and tlien interpreting the casual utterances 
of the passers-by as an answer. The mikayu-v/ra 
(‘august-gruel-divination’) consisted in plunging 
reeds into a gruel made of rice and red beans, and 
divining from the way in which the rice grains 
entered the reeds the crops which it would be best 
to sow. Caldron-divination predicts good or ill 
fortune from the sound made by a boiling caldron. 
Omom are frequently raentionea in the old histories. 
Earthquakes, floods, and storms were supposed to 
portend war. White animals and three-legged 
nirds were lucky. The ordeal of boiling water is 
frequently mentioned. Drea^m reveal the future ; 
but, like Pharaoh’s, they usually require interpre- 
tation. 

18 . Inspiration.— We have no record of the cir- 
cumstances under which such grains of divine 
truth as Shinto contains became known to the 
Japanese. Most Shinto oracles, however well 
intended, hear the plain stamp of imposture. In- 
spiration is called in Japanese kangakari (‘God- 
attaeh’). This term implies that the god takes 
possession of the prophet, or oftener prophetess, 
and uses him or her as a mouth-piece. The oracles 
were very often used for political purposes. The 
empress Jingd was inspired by a god to advise 
her husband to invade Korea. By another ancient 
oracle, the sun-goddess directed that a shrine 
should be erected to her in Ise. In a.d. 672 warn- 
ing was given by certain gods of the approach of a 
hostile army. The deities concerned were re- 
warded by an increase of rank. In A.D. 1031 
certain abuses in the management of the Ise 
shrines were condemned by a virgin priestess 
when in an inspired condition. The Buddliist 
priests who converted Shinto to their own pur- 
poses made large use of oracles. The circum- 
stances as noted leave no doubt that by kangakoH 
or inspiration the hypnotic trance is meant. It is 
still practised in Japan. The mikOy or young 
virgins attached to the shrines, give inspired 
utterances ; and there are strolling mediums of 
indifferent character who will fall into a hypnotic 
state, real or assumed, and for a trifle communicate 
X 01 art. DivmnoH (Japanese). 
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messages to their clients from any gods or spirits 
of deceased men that may be desired. 

19. Later history. — Shinto and Buddhism at 
first held aloof from one another, or showed a 
mutual antagonism. But in the 8th cent, the 
Mikado Shomu, when about to found the Buddhist 
temple of Todaji at Nara, sent a Buddhist priest 
named Gyogi to the shrine of the sun-goddess at 
Ise with a present of a Buddhist relic. Gyogi 
brought back an oracle, which was interpreted to 
mean that the sun-goddess identified herself with 
the Buddha Vairochana — described as the personi- 
fication of essential hodhi and absolute purity. 
This was the first case in Japan (the same principle 
had already been applied in China to Lao-tse and 
Confucius) of the recognition of the Kami as 
Buddhist avatars or incarnations. Systematized, 
it formed the basis of the teaching of a new sect 
called Byohu Shinto. Its chief founder was the 
famous Kobo Daishi (died a.d. 835), a Buddhist 
saint to whom is ascribed the invention of the 
Hiragana Syllabary, and writings and paintings 
innumerable. The Ryobu had great vogue dowm 
to the end of the 18th century. It is really much 
more Buddhist than Shinto. The only Shinto 
deity it gives importance to is Kuni-toko-tachi, a 
very colourless personage, to whom the Nihongi 
^ives the first position in point of time. The Ytoi- 
itsu Shinto was a branch of the Ryobu. It was 
established about the end of the 16th. cent. Other 
sects were the Keguchi and Buwiga Shinto, both of 
which arose in the 17th century. The former intro- 
duces into Shinto the principles of the I-king^ a 
Chinese book of divination, while the latter is 
penetrated with principles derived from the 
Chinese Sung dynasty philosophy. 

The encroachments of Buddhism were not con- 
fined to doctrine. Buddhist priests took charge of 
all the Shinto shrines except a few of the most 
important, such as those of Ise and Idzumo. 
Many elements of Buddhist ceremony were com- 
binea with the native rites. The architecture and 
ornaments of the shrines were given a Buddhist 
character. For many centuries most of the 
Mikados, the high priests of Shinto, assumed the 
Buddhist tonsure. In the 17th cent, there was 
a great revival of Chinese learning in Japan, 
much to the neglect of Buddhism, by the educated 
classes. It readied a climax towards the end of the 
IStJi cent., when a reaction set in, which Mabuchi, 
Motobri, and Hirata took advantage of to recall 
the attention of the nation to the old pure Shinto of 
the Kojiki and the Nihongi, They succeeded to 
some extent, especially in discrediting the Ryobu 
and other Buddhist forms of Shinto. But this was 
in real ity a reactionary movement. The older faith 
was wholly inadequate to meet the spiritual 
wants of a nation long familiar with the religio^ 
thought of India and China — both far richer in 
spiritual and ethical purport than Shinto. Their 
propaganda, however, did much to reanimate the 
old belief in the Mikado’s divine descent and 
authority, and undoubtedly contributed to bring 
about his restoration in 1868 to his position as a 
de facto sovereign. 

In the last century two popular forms of Shinto 
— so-called — sprang up. (Jne of these is called the 
Eemmonkyd (‘ lotus-gate-doctrine’), because, like 
the lotus growing in the mud, it remains pure in a 
wicked world. The other is the Tcnrikyo ( ‘ teach- 
ing of the Heavenly Reason’). It has high moral 
aims. Both these sects have made rapid progress, 
and claim great numbers of adherents. They are 
not really Shinto, but owe whatever vitality they 
possess to elements borrowed from India _ 
China. At the present day, Shinto as a religion 
is practically extinct. It cannot compete with 
Buddhism, which has of recent years awakened to 


new life. And now there is a new and still more 
formidable rival in the field — Christianity — which 
has already about 130,000 followers, and is spread- 
ing every day. Shinto is kept alive mainly by the 
popular festivals and pilgrimages, of w^hich re- 
ligion forms but a small part. To Shinto also 
belongs the religious element in the cult of the 
Mikado, and the sensibility to the divine in 
Nature, which is characteristic of the Japanese 
nation. 
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W. G. Aston. 

SHIPS AND BOATS. — The art of navigation 
often has a religious or magical aspect. The huild- 
ing and launching of vessels may be accompanied 
by definite rites at various stages of their progress, 
and ships and boats are often used in ceremonies 
connected with social events, especially in con- 
nexion with death. Boats also come occasionally 
into rites of divination and medicine. In some 
places certain ships or boats are sacred or parts of 
a vessel may have special sanctity. Religious and 
magical motives often influence the decoration of 
vessels and may be the cause of features of their 
construction. 

I. Rites of building and launching.— -These take 
place in many parts of the world, varying from 
such relatively simple ceremonies as accompany 
the launching of a large vessel among ourselves to 
prolonged rites accompanying every important stage 
in the building and preparation of a vessel for use. 

In the island of Amhrim in the New Hebrides, ceremonies 
take place at the felling of the tree from which the canoe is to 
be made, at the beginning of the hollowing of its trunk, when 
the outrigger is affixed, and on other occasions. Ceremonial 
feasts are held every five days during the process of construc- 
tion, and, when the canoe is ready, it is taken in stages spread 
over several days to the clearing in the forest 'where all the 
important religious rites of the people are held. Both here and 
on other occasions the maker of the canoe calls upon the ghosts 
of canoe-makers of former times, asking them to take the canoe 
under their protection, and certain of the pigs killed during 
the rites are believed to serve as food for these ghosts. 

When the canoe is launched, rites are performed, in one of 
which a procession marches five times round the canoe, and the 
contents of coco-nuts are poured over various parts of it. The 
canoe is taken on ceremonial visits to neighbouring villages, 
where pigs are killed and ceremonies take place. When the 
canoe returns after being launched, fruits are thrown at its 
occupants. This seems to be fche degenerate remnant of cere- 
monial combats which in the neighbouring Banks Islands form 
an important feature of ceremonial voyages of the canoe round 
the island where it is made.t 

In New Caledonia ceremonies take place dunng the building 
of a large canoe and also when it is launched, and those who 
take part in the rites have to be continent.^ ^ During the con- 
struction of a canoe in Eddystone Island, in the Solomons, 
various rites are performed to give speed and durability. In 
one of these leaves are hung over the canoe and creepers tied 
to it, and insects are placed in the caulking, both leaves and 
insects being used in groups of four. Prayers are uttered 
similar to those of other religious rites of the island, in which 


1 W. H. R. Rivers, Hist of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 
1914, L 171. 

2 R. P. Lambert, Les Missions catholiques, xii. [1880] 216. 
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the appeal is probably to the ghosts of former canoe«makers.i 
In several of the Solomon Islands slaves are killed or the heads 
of enemies are taken in connexion with the building or launch- 
ing of a new canoe. In Fiji human victims were killed and 
eaten when a canoe was launched.® 

In some parts of the Papuan Gulf of New Guinea a beheaded 
corpse is held over the bow of a new canoe so that it is covered 
with blood, while elsewhere man-killing raids lake place when 
a new canoe is made, and in some cases the blood of the victim 
is used to ‘paint’ the canoe. In the Namara district they kill 
a pig and a cassowary before killing the human victim. In the 
north of Papua no human victim is killed, but the canoe is 
painted red before it is launched. A formula is sung con- 
tinuously as a canoe is being made and a feast is held on its 
completion. Oonchs are blown at the launching, after which 
the owner is paddled about sitting on the platform of the canoe. 
When the Binandele fell a tree from which to make a new 
canoe for a raid, they address it in the name of a dead man, 
saying that they are cutting it down to he able to visit his 
slayers.s 

In Polynesia the whole process of making a canoe had a 
ceremonial character. Songs were chanted as it was adzed, 
and in Tahiti any slip, such as an inaccurate stroke or the use 
of an implement on the wrong side, would not merely be 
enough to stop the work temporarily, but might lead to the 
permanent abandonment of a canoe when almost finished. A 
fault, even a hesitation, on the part of the canoe-maker in the 
utterance of his formulas would have the same result.^ Feasts 
to gain the favour of the atua were held before cutting down 
the tree from which the canoe was to be made, and at the 
beginning and at every important stage in its construction. A 
special canoe was made as an offering to the atua and a human 
victim sacrificed.® In the Austral Islands the god Poere, who 
filled the springs with water, was invoked with offerings of fish 
when a canoe was launched, Q and the Maoris performed rites at 
the launching of a canoe by means of which it was placed under 
the protection of the gods.? In the Hawaiian Islands the choice 
of a suitable tree was determined by the dream of a priest 
(kahuna.) while sleeping before the shrine. Before the tree was 
out down, pigs, coco-nuts, fish, and kava were offered to the 
gods with prayer, and the whole process of building was 
aooompanied by rites.s 

Among the Kayans of Borneo the operation of boat-building 
Is preceded by the taking of omens, and is liable to be stopped 
if these are inauspicious!^ 

Similar rites have been recorded from various parts of Africa. 
Thus among the Baganda an oracle is consulted l»c fore the tree 
to be used In the making of a canoe is felled, and rites take pKace 
during this process, one feature of which is the necessity for 
conrinence on the part of the makers. The owner together 
with the builders eats the meat of the sacrificed animal on the 
shore near the canoe. When it is launched, a hut is built as a 
shrine for the spirit of the canoe. Goats or fowls are killed so 
that their bloo<i may run along the keel, and this blood mixed 
with beer Is plawi by the side of the hut which serves as a 
shrine for the canoe-spirit. The first journey of the canoe is to 
the shrine of a god.iv Among the Banyoro a man or an ox is 
eaten before the tree, wliile tlic body of a human victim is left 
by the tree-root®. When the canoe is ready to be launched, a 
sheep or fowl is killed so that the blood runs into the vesseUii 
Among the Baronga of 8. Africa sacrifices must be made to the 
ghosts of ancestors buried in the forest before a tree therefrom 
is cut down to serve as material for a canoe.^® 

Both in Oceania and in Africa the rites of build- 
ing and launching are definitely connected with 
spiritual beings. In Melanesia these are certainly 
tise spirits or ghosts of dead ancestors, who form 
the basis of tlie religious cult of this part of the 
world. Ikth in the New Hebrides and in the 
Solomons there is evidence that the ghosts are 
those of former canoe-builders, probably starting 
with that of the original introducer of the art. In 
Africa the spirit to which offerings are made during 
tlie processes of building and iaiinohing is clearly 
connected with the tree from which the vessel is 
made. The spirit of a large canoe is thought to 
be the spirit of the tree, which clings to the timber, 
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® W. T. Britchard, P<3ttfm»ian Reminucenm^ London, 1866, 
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and especially the keel.^ Among the Baronga, 
another Bantu people, the necessity of ofterings is 
connected with the dead who have been buried in 
the forest from whicjh the tree used for the canoe 
is taken. This suggests that the tree- and canoe- 
spirits of other Bantu peoples may have been 
derived from the spirit or ghost of the dead. 

A similar connexion between a canoe and the 
spirit of the tree from which it is made occurs 
in Polynesia. In the Hervey Islands the songs 
chanted while a canoe is being made are said to 
have been addressed originally to the tree-spirit ; ^ 
and the necessity for the propitiation of the tree- 
spirit in Samoa is seen in the case of a tree which 
had been cut down as suitable for the keel of a 
canoe not being used through fear of the aitu of 
the grove in which the tree was growing.® It may 
be that this was the original belief of the canoe- 
makers of Melanesia, and that it has since been 
replaced by the propitiation of ancestors which is 
characteristic of the religion of that region. 

The ship or boat is often the object of religious 
or magical ritual after it has been built and 
launched, but it is usually difficult to tell how far 
such rites pertain to the vessel itself and how far 
they form part of the ritual of warfare, fishing, or 
other purpose for which the vessel is to be used. 
In Eddystone Island rites are performed during 
the making of a canoe which are designed to 
promote success in the fishing for honito, which is 
one of the favourite pursuits of the islanders ; and 
in many places the nature of rites in which a boat 
is concerned shows that they are designed to 
promote the success of fishing or warfare rather 
than the safety of the vessel. Among the Baganda, 
however, fish are definitely offered to the canoe ; 
they are killed in the vessel with the words ‘ This 
fish we offer to you,’ and, if the fishing fails after 
the omission of this offering, a propitiatory cere- 
mony is held in which fish are offered with a con- 
fession of wrong-doing."* 

2. Death-rites. — In the rites so far considered 
the vessel itself is the main purpose. Ships and 
boats also frequently enter into rites the purpose 
of which is wholly different. Thus the use of 
boats is very frequent and prominent in death- 
rites.® 

In Melaneaia the bodies of the dead are often placed in canoes 
at some stage of the funeral-rites or the dead are interred in 
their canoes. In the New Hebrides a canoe is loaded with 
objects which may be of use to the dead and is then sent adrift 
during the course of the death ceremonies ; and a similar pro- 
ceeding takes place as part of the highly complex and prolonged 
ceremonial in which initiates gradually rise in rank as members 
of a frai ernity connected with a cult of the dead. 

In New Britain the corpse of an important man is laid in a 
boat which, with its contents, is sunk far out at sea. The dead 
were also sent out to sea in canoes in several islands of Poly- 
nesia, such as Samoa and NiuA In oriier cases the corpse, 
while undergoing desiccation, was left in a canoe or placed on 
the platfonn of a double oanoe. In other islands of Polynesia a 
body was interred in a canoe or in a hollowed log of wood 
representing a canoe.6 In the Lau region of the Fijian archi- 
pelago the bodies of chiefs were placed in great canoes and 
dragged to almost inaccessible caves.? 

The Malanau, a Klemantan people of Borneo, put the property 
of a dead man and sometimes the corpse also in a canoe and 
send it out to sea.S 

The use of a canoe is frequent in the death-rites of America, 
especially in the southern continent, the bodies of the dead 
being frequently interred in canoes.9 

In Asia there are only a few traces of the use of boats in 
death-rites. In the Nicobar Islands the dead are sometimes 


1 J. Boscoe, in a personal communication. 

9 W. W. Gill, The Southern Pacific and New Guinea, Sydney, 
1892 p. 22 

« i. ivaser, Joum. and Proc. Royal Society gf New South 
Wales, xxiv, (1890] 208. 
s Eoscoe, JAl xxxii. [1902] 66. 

6 See art. Dbath and Disposad of »hb Dbad (Introductory 
and Primitive), vol. iv. p. 430. 
s See Rivers, HUL o/Melamsian Society, ii, 269. 

? T, E. St. Johnston, The Lau Jslmde, London, 1918, p. 23. 

9 TBS it mm 

9 G. Friederici, X>ie Schifitdirt der Indianer, Stuttgart, lfi07 

p. 110. 
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buried in the hull of a canoe.l Pieces of reed in the walls of 
Indian tombs are said to serve as boats ; 2 and the Ainus of 
Japan say that an object which looks like a spear, placed over a 

g rave, is really a boat-oar.3 A double canoe was used in the 
eath-rite of a king of Kandy, but only as the means of taking 
a horse or an elephant on a river in order that its rider should 
deposit the ashes of the kin^ in the stream. 4 
In Africa the use of boats in funeral-rites is less frequent than 
in Oceania or America. The Egyptians from the vth to the 
Xllth dynasty included models of ships among tiie furniture of 
a tomb. The Bakongo use an old canoe as material for a 
coffin ; c and a priest of the Ibo in the Asaba district on the 
Niger is buried in a canoe or a model of a canoe is put into his 
coffin, the practice being accompanied by a prohibition against 
the use of a canoe by a priest while he is alive. 6 
The use of ships in funeral rites was very prominent in ancient 
Scandinavia. Tne vikings used a ship as a funeral pyre. They 
ut the body of a dead leader in his ship and sent it out 
urning to sea. The ship was also used for interment. 
Funeral-mounds have been found to contain large sea-going 
vessels on which the bodies of the dead had been placed, 
together with numerous animals and other objects for the use 
of the dead. One such vessel found at Oseberg contained the 
bodies of two women, one probably of high rank and the other 
her attendant. Around the Baltic old stone burial-places occur 
in the form of boats. Models of boats, sometimes in gold and 
often in large numbers, are found in the ancient interments in 
this region.'^ 

3. Boat-processions. — Ships or boats sometimes 
took an important place in ceremonies. 

In Greece, at the general Panathenaic festival, held every 
fourth year, a ship on wheels was taken in procession with a 
robe fastened to its mast to be presented to Athene. At 
Smyrna, during the feast of Dionysus in the spring, a sacred 
ship steered by a priest of the god was carried aloft round the 
market-place.8 

There is no direct evidence of similar processions in ancient 
Egypt, but a ship was prominent in the rites of Isis, and repre- 
sentations of boat-shnnes on sledges in ancient tombs and a 
golden model of a boat on wheels from the XVIIth dynasty 
oint to the occurrence of processions similar to those of Greece.^ 
uch processions still take place in modern Egypt. Three take 
place every year in Luxor, the chief of which is in honour of 
AbuT Heggag, a shaikh who is said to have journeyed from 
Keneh to Cairo in a stone boat about 700 years ago. A pro- 
cession in which a boat is used occurs in a Sinhalese ceremony 
erformed by the Muhammadan Moormen of Ceylon.io Ship- 
rawing cavalcades occurred in Europe in the Middle Ages and 
were forbidden by a proclamation at Ulm as late as 1630. n 
Belies of such processions survived in Suabia until the middle 
of last century. J-S Boats burned in China to carry away evil influ- 
ences are previously carried through the streets in procession.^ 
4. Boat-races. — In several parts of the world 
boat-races seem to have or to have had a religious 
significance. 

In Siam regattas are held from the results of which prog- 
nostics are drawn,^^ and in China races of dragon-boats are 
believed to produce rain.i* In Herraione in Attica boat-races 
were held in honour of Dionysus of the Black Goatskin, and 
races were held at Sunium, Races rowed in sacred boats round 
the promontory of Piraeus formed part of the training of the 
Athenian youth.i® Boat-racing took place also at the Isthmian 
and Panathenaic festivals. 17 

5. Divination by means of boats. — In several 
islands of the Solomons the swaying of a canoe 
forms a means by which the people determine 
whether their ancestors favour an enterprise that 
they are about to undertake, the movement doubt- 
less depending on automatic movements of the 
occupant of the canoe similar to that of table- 
turning. In one part of Eddy stone Island the 
movements are believed to be produced by a 
1 W. Campbell, My Indian Journal, Edinburgh, 1864, p. 442. 
a See ERE iv. 476^, 479^^. 

8 J. Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, p. 209. 

4 J. Davy, Account of the Interior of Ceylon, London, 1821, 

p. 162. 

8J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, London, 1913, 
p. 317. 

6 N. W. Thomas, JRAI xlvii. [1917) 183. 

7 G. H. Boehmer, RSI for 1891, p. 657 ff. 

8 Pausamas, 1. xxix. 1. ® ERE iii. 226, v, 243l>, 856. 

10 C. G. Seligmann, in Essays and Studies presented to W. 
Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913, p. 462 ff. 

11 0. Schade, Die Sage von der heiligen Ursula, Hanover, 
1864, p. 81. , . 

ISE. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und Gebraucha aus 
Schwaben, Stuttgart, 1852, p. 374. 

13 M. W. de Visser, ‘The Dragon in China and Japan,* Fer- 
bandelingen der koninklijke Akademie^ van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde. xiii. 2 [1913] 70. 

14 ERE V. 8871'. 15 De Visser, p. 85. 

16 Pausanias, ii. xxxv. 1. . . 

17 P. Gardner, JBS ii. [1881] 90, 315 ; J. E. Harnson, ib. vl 
(1886] 26. 


crocodile, and in others by a shark or by a 
mythical octopus-like creature. 

6. Boats and medicine. — In some parts of 
Indonesia rites are performed to cure disease, 
especially epidemic disease, in which small vessels, 
often elaborately constructed, are sent out to sea 
and are believed thus to carry away the disease. 

In Sarawak such a boat is made of sago-pith, and an image in 
human form is placed therein. A ‘ sorcerer ’ is then called upon 
to discover the abode of the evil spirit who is causing the 
disease and the place propitious for sending the boat adrift. 
The sorcerer takes the image from the boat and instructs it 
what to say to the spirit. After spitting betel juice on the 
image, he replaces it in the boat, which is allowed to float away. 1 
A similar practice occurs in Eddystone Island, where a leaf 
resembling a canoe, in which ashes, some thatch, and shells are 
placed, is sent out to sea to carry away an epidemic disease. 
Thanksgiving offerings may also be floated out to 
sea.^ In China the boats which are burned on the 
sea-shore in order to take away evil influences** 
have the form of dragons. 

It is noteworthy that the custom of banishing 
disease by sending it to sea in a boat occurs in 
Indonesia and Melanesia. In both those regions 
the dead or their property are sent out to sea in 
boats. The relation between the two practices 
raised by their common distribution is reinforced 
by the custom of Sarawak in which an image 
placed in the disease-boat is instructed to speak to 
the spirit. It suggests that the spirit or ghost to 
whom the occurrence of epidemic disease is ascribed 
is that of a dead ancestor or hero who lives across 
the water, to whom a message is sent by means 
similar to those by which he himself is believed to 
have travelled after death. 

7. Sacred ships and boats. — In several of the 
rites which have been described special sacred 
vessels are used. 

In Melanesia only certain canoes are tabu to women, thus 
showing some degree of sacred character, and canoes are often 
also tabu to women in Polynesia. In the Duke of York Island 
in the Bismarck Archipelago sacred canoes called pidik were 
formerly made with much ceremony, and leaders of the Dukduk 
or ghost-cult of that region were carried in it to all the sur- 
rounding villages.^ Sacred canoes form a definite feature of 
Polynesian religion. In Tahiti certain canoes, apparently made 
by the chiefs, were specially dedicated to the atim. They were 
c^ed marae, the word otherwise used for ‘ temple * ; a human 
victim was sacrificed when they were launched, and they were 
not allowed to touch any soil but that of the marae to which 
they were carried from the sea. They had a platform, also 
called marae, on which were laid the bodies of those slain in 
warfare.5 

In ancient Greece a sacred vessel went every year from 
Athens to Delos. During its absence Athens was in a state of 
purifleation and no criminal could be killed ; this occasion was 
the means of delaying the death of Socrates. When the vessel 
started on its voyage, its bows were crowned with flowers by 
the priest® of Apollo. 

The doge of Venice had a sacred galley, the Bucentaur, from 
which was performed at the feast of the Ascension the ceremony 
of marriage with the sea, into which a ring was thrown. 

In two widely separated parts of the earth, 
Scandinavia and China, vessels were used, more or 
less sacred in character, which took the form of 
dragons, and similar vessels are represented in the 
sculpture of ancient India.® It is a question 
whether the dreki, or dragon-ship, of the vikings 
had a special build or differed from other vessds 
only in having a dragon- head at the how and a 
‘tail-fin’ at the stern. Vessels of this kind were 
especialljp^ associated with the chiefs, and it was in 
them that dead chiefs were buried or cremated. 
The Veneti of Brittany appear to have had similar 
vessels.^ The dragon-hoats of the Chinese also 
had a sacred character and were apparently 
believed to he associated with rain -making. 

1 W. M. Oroker, Sarawak Gazette, nos. 120 and 121, quoted by 
H. Ling Both, The Natives of Sarawak and British North 
Borneo, London, 1896, ii. 284. 

2 Hose-McDougall, ii. 134. 3 See above, § 3. 

4G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, 
p,92. 

8 Moerenhout, i. 626, . 

6 F. C. Maisey, Sanchi and its Remains, London, 1892, p. 68. 

7 E. Magmisson, Notes of Shipbuilding and Nautical Tertnf 
of Old in the North, London, 1906, p. 42. 
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Tradition in several places tells of stone boats. 
The Bhaikh in whose honour boat-processions still take place 
in E^^'ypti is reported to have travelled in a stone boat, of 
which relics are still shown. Stone boats are prominent in the 
stories of Irish and British saints.a Petrified boats occur in 
the legends of Indonesia ; 3 and one of the legendary heroes of 
Ruviana, in the Solomon Islands, is said to have turned his war- 
canoe into stone. 

8. Sacred parts of vessels. — In several places 
tlie hinder entl of a vessel has a sacred character. 

In the Maori canoe the stern-thwart might be occupied by 
the priests, and this part was also believed to be occupied by 
the spirit under whose protection the vessel had been placed. 
In the Marquesas the image of a god was placed in the hinder 
part of the canoe.*^ In the boat-burials of the vikings the dead 
were placed in houses erected behind the mast, and the Roman 
war-galley had a portion of the stern set apart as a temple. 

In other cases sacred objects of various kinds 
are placed in the bows, sup^gesting a more or less 
sacred character of this part of the vessel. 

In the island of Dobu in the D’Entrecasteaux group (S.E. New 
Guinea) the bow of a canoe is dedicated to war and the stern to 
peace. If a canoe of any size were brought to a place bow first, 
it would mean war.s 

Among the Baganda sanctity appears to attach to the keel. 
The spirit of the tree from which the canoe is made is believed 
to cling especially to the keel, and the blood of the goat killed 
at the launching Is allowed to run along this part of the vessel.^ 
The decoration of ships and boats often has, or 
has had, a religions significance. 

Sometimes, as in Samoa, the figure-head in the form of an 
animal may indicate the village or district to which the canoe 
belongs, bub more often (and perhaps also in Polynesia) the 
human being or animal ropresented is believed to protect 
or guide the vessel. The natives of the north-west coast of 
N. AmericJi adorned the bow and stern of their canoes with 
elaborate totemic patterns in painting or carving.? 

The presence of an eye upon the bows, which in 
ancient Kgypt portrayed the eye of Osiris, seems 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean, India, China, and 
N. America to have become a mere decoration, 
but it is possible that it still posscisses a religious 
significance. Objects placed m the hows, such as 
the head of an aloatross, sharks’ tails, horse-shoes, 
etc., may in some cases be only tropliies, but more 
frequently they are amulets designed to ensure a 
fair wiTul or otiier benefit* 

The intense conservatism of sailors, which has 
done much to perpetuate spechd types of vessels 
and details of their structure, is probably con- 
nected with the belief in the religious or magical 
significance of the objects that they have preserved. 
On the other hand, the strengt/h of the religious 
sentiments connected with boats has in some 
amm led to the disappearance of all means of 
navigation. There is little doubt that the com- 
plete absence of sea-going vessels, even in certain 
islnnds where they would seem to be indispens- 
able, is due to the sacred character of the art of 
boat- building* VYhen those who knew the appro- 
priate formulas and rites have <lied, the people 
nave forgone the highly useful art of navi^tion 
rather tlian make vessels destined to inisfortime 
owing to the absence of the due religious rites.® 
teiEATcm— Sec th© authorities quoted in the footnotes. 

YY, II, U. ItlVBRS 

SHOES AND SANDALS*. — Most savage 
peoples wear no covering on the feet, except where 
the climate is excessively cold — e.y*, among the 
Eskimo, Samoyed, and Gil yaks (but not the 
Fuegians). Mow soon the custom of covering 
the feet arose in pre-historic times is uncertain, as 
the perishable nature of the material used would 
not tend to its preservation. Increasing civiliza- 

1 See above, 1 3, 
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Vwam qf JCUmmmf* hondon, 1798, ii* 80S, 

Sw. if* B. Rivers, Pimppearanoe of XTseM Arte,* 

Fe$f thrift tU M. HolsinifforB, 1912, p* 1(^. 


tion led to the use of some form of sandals, but 
even among the early Greeks these were not 
always worn, and among cultured Hindus a foot- 
covering, especially of leather, is disliked. Clement 
of Alexandria wrote that hare feet are in keeping 
for a man, except when on military service, ant 
he quotes the Greek proverb, ‘uTrodedierdaL Tt} 

We have to consider here the use of sandals 
and shoes in religious ritual. 

I. Ritual putting off of shoes.— On two occasions 
in the OT a command is given, ‘ Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground ’—first to Moses, second to 
Joshua, on both occasions in presence of a theo- 
phany, making the surrounding place holy or 
tabu.^ The priests also probably officiated in the 
Temple with bare feet.® Parallels from other 
religions may be cited before suggesting the 
rationale of the custom. 

No one was permitted to enter the temple of Britomartis in 
Crete unless barefooted, and a similar prohibition forbade the 
esarrying- of shoes into the holy place of Alectro at lalysos in 
Rhodes, and into the temple of the Te^ean mother.4 Several 
other instances from Greek ritual might be cited, and the 
custom was a j,^cneial one.5 W'orshippers at Rome went bare- 
foot in honour of Cybele, and also in the cult of Isis, as pictures 
at irorculaneum show.» While nothing’ is said of the priests in 
Roman sacrificial ritual, the suppliant offering a sacrifice to 
obtain a iavour required to have his feet bare and hair di- 
shevelled.? OMd cicos an instance of a place where formerly 
stood a sacred grove, still approached with naked feet— an 
instance of the* tenacity of custom.8 In Eg3Tt the priests, 
when officiaUng in the temples, frequently removed their 
sandals.0 A similar custom holds in India, where, e.o., at the 
temple of DSkor in Gujarat a visitor must remove his shoes 
before ascemling its steps.io The practice is also found with the 
Muslims, who remove their shoes at the door of a mosque, 
carrying them in the loft hand, sole to sole.n Similarly, on 
entering a house, Muslims leave their shoes on the dutpVah, or 
lower part of the floor, before stepping on the li>&wdn, or upper 
part, and they also remove them before stepping on a carjiet 
or mat.i2 In some instances the sacredneas of the threshold 
demands that it be not touched with the foot when crossing it; 
hence among other rites that of taking off the shoes is some- 
times found. 18 

The saudals or shoes which have been in contact 
wfith common ground must not be brought into 
contact with sacred ground, first, lest any dirt or 
the contagion of the outer secular world should be 
brought in, and probal)ly, as a secondary reason, 
to avoid carrying aw^ tlie sacredness of the holy 
place upon them. Tlie latter would, of course, 
prevent their being used afterwards in ordinary 
life. For the former reason the feet are washed 
also where shoes are not ordinarily worn as well as 
where they are, before entering a sacred place. 
These customs arc parallel to the precautions 
taken among savages to remove the outward con- 
tagion from a stranger before admitting him to 
the village or house. Bixt the question of archaic 

1 Clem. Pmd. il. 12. 

3 Ex 80. Jos f>x» * d. Ex 1913, Eo Sk 

8 See art. FsioT-WAamNo, § 1. 

4 W, Ditteuberger, Si/lldge Ing&r. Grcecaru^iyi^i, Leipzig, 1898- 
1901, no. 887 ; Solinus, Collectanea rerum memnraoiliumt ed. 
T. Mommsen, Berlin, 1874, xi. 8; Ovid, Fastis i. 629. 

0 See O. Gruppe, GrUeh, Mythologie wtd lieligionsgeschickte, 
Munich, 1897-1906, p. 912 ; C. A. Lobock Aglaophamm, 
Kiinigsberg, 1829, i. 249; J. G. Frazer, GBS, pt. viii., SpiriUoj 
the Com and of the Wild, London, 1912, ii. 45. 

6 Frudentius, Peristeph, 164 ; W. Smith, Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities^, London, 1890-91, 8,v, * Oalceus.’ 

? A. E4ville, Prolegomena of the RisL of Religiom, tr. A. S. 
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Egyptians, ed. S. Birch, London, 1878, ii. 336. 

10 M. Monier- Williams, Br&hmanism and EinduismS London, 
1891, p. 144. 

n E. W, Lane, AraMan Society in the Middle Ages, ed. S- 
Lane-Poole, lAJndon, 1883, p. 140, An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modem Egyptians^, do. 1846, i. 118. 

13 Lane, Modem Egyptians^, L 65, 

15 See art. Dooe, § i (c). ^ ^ 

14 See art. FsBiT-WASinifO, § i. The Talmud directs that no 

person should approach the Temple with dirt on the feet 
(mamdth,m). , „ , 

10 See Frazer, pt, iL, Paboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
London, 1911, p. 102 ff. ; A. van Oennep, Les Rites de passage, 
Faria, 1909, p. 86 ff. 
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usage also must be considered. Before any foot- 
covering was worn or in the period of transition 
[e,g,, in Homeric Greece) all religious rites must 
have been performed barefoot, after washing the 
feet.^ Hence it may have been thought wiser to 
continue the practice after sandals were in common 
use, and the cause just considered would also aifect 
the practice. In the same way stone knives con- 
tinued to be used ritually long after metal was 
used in ordinary life. 

In some magical rites sandals had to be laid 
aside and the fe.it washed. 

Ovid relates that they were removed by the man who threw 
beans as a ransom for himself and his friends from the ghosts 
at the Lemuria-i Horace describes how Oanidia practised her 
rites of sorcery with bare feet and dishevelled hair, and Pliny 
says that selago was gathered in Gaul by one who went with 
newly-washed unshod feet, and who wore a white robe.2 
This putting off of shoes, in conjunction with 
wearing the hair unbound and also a loose robe, 
points to the fear of hindering the magical action 
through any knot or constriction. In the same 
way gdl garments had to be loose in Greek sacri- 
ficial ritual,® 

Another reason for putting off the shoes or 
sandals was that this was a sign of grief or mourn- 
ing, and hence the right attitude in those who 
approached the gods and their sacred places in 
humility. The custom is found in religious ritual 
where grief or humility was to be shown. 

The women in the procession through the town mourning 
with Demeter went unshod, and so did theLocrian virgins (who 
served as slaves) in approaching the /Swjaoy of Athene.^ In 
drought a procession and ritual called nvdipedaliav^as intended 
to propitiate the gods by this token of humiliation and sorrow.fi 
Many other instances of this are known.6 In actual mourning 
rites going barefoot was used by both Greeks and Romans ; e.g., 
Suetonius describes how the young nobles who removed the 
ashes of Augustus from the pyre were barefoot.7 Bion 
describes Aphrodite wailing for Adonis as axrdvSaXo^, and 
Autonoe ,was unshod at the death of Actaion.8 It was also a 
token of distraction, as when the Roman vestals fled from 
Rome with the sacred utensils.9 Among the Hebrews to go 
bare-footed was also a sign of mourning.!® 

2. Ritual wearing of special shoes. — Dress could 
be washed before visiting a sacred place, but this 
was impossible for sandals or shoes, unless these 
were merely of linen, as in a rite described by 
Herodian.^^ Hence they were removed, as we 
have just seen, or special shoes were worn in the 
sanctuary or sacred place. These as well as a 
special dress might be there provided for the 
worshipper, unless he was rich enough to supply 
them for himself. This is found in savage as well 
as in ancient custom. 

At the annual ceremony of the new fi.re among the Creek 
Indians the priest wore a pair of new buckskin moccasins 
instead of going barefoot. These were made by himself, and 
were stitched with the sinews of the animal from whose hide 
the material was procured. They were kept carefully in the 
sacred enclosure and used only at the festival.!® In Mexico 
the woman representing the goddess lyacatecutli wore white 
sandals, and sandals fastened with buttons and cords were 
worn by the victims sacrificed to Huixtocihuatl, and so also in 
other instances.!^ In old Chinese ritual a great officer, on leav- 
ing his state and crossing the boundary, had to prepare a place 
for an altar and there wore shoes of untanned leather and 
special garments.!® Persons consulting the oracle of Trophonius, 
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8 Tertullian, Apol. 40. 

6 See Gruppe, p. 912, for other reff. ; 0. Weinbold, ‘Zur 
Gesch. derheidn. Ritus,’ in Abh. der kbnigl. Freuss. Akad. der 
Wissenschc^ten, Berlin, 1896, p. 17. 

7 Suet, Attg. 100; cf, MRFw. BOGa. 

8 Bion, i. 20 ; cf. Nonnus, Dionysiaca, v. 874. 
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after being washed and anointed, put on a linen shirt and 
shoes of the country — VTroSri<rdfJc.€Vog emxtapia.^ Ic 

the procession at the Andanian mysteries the sacred women 
had to wear no other shoes than those made of felt or of the 
skins of the sacrificial victims.^ Similarly at a late Syrian rite 
in which boys were initiated they wore slippers made from the 
hide of a sacrificed animal.® As a customary foot-gear the wife 
of the f amen Dialis wore shoes made of the skin of a sacrificial 
victim or of one killed, never of one dying a natural death.4 
Herodotus says that the Egyptian priests w^’ere not allowed to 
wear any other shoes than tho.se made from papyrus — uTroSijwaTa 
^v^Xtva. In other cases they were made of leaves of palm.® 

The la.st examples have perhaps some connexion 
with rites in which at a sacrifice the worshipper 
stood or knelt on the victim’s skin.® In the Greek, 
Roman, and Egyptian instances the reason for 
wearing special shoes or sandals, not of leather, 
was connected with the idea that anything made 
of the hide of animals dying a natural death — l.e. 
not slain or sacrificed — would defile a saci’ed place. 
This is expressly stated by Ovid and Varro,*^ and 
it also would be a reason for going unshod where 
the feet were not covered with some other material. 
The skin of sacrificed animals might be used, as 
some instances have shown. 

In ancient India, where probably, as in modern 
India, it may have been the usual custom to go 
barefoot because of the supposed impurity of 
leather,® the king who had performed the rdjasuya 
rite must never stand on the earth with bare feet. 

* From the throne-seat he slips into the shoes and on shoes 
(he stands), whatever his vehicle may be, whether a chariot or 
anything else. For verily he who performs the RAgasfiya is 
high above everything here^ and everything here is beneath 
him ; — therefore this is for him a religious observance : as long 
as he lives he does not stand on earth (with bare feet).* 9 
Here the real reason probably was connected with 
sacredness as a result of the rite, which must 
not be contaminated by direct contact with the 
ground. Another rite in connexion with a king’s 
consecration ordained him to wear shoes of boar’s 
skin at the investing. 

The reason assigned is that the gods once produced a boar 
from a pot of ghi. Hence * cows readily take to a boar,’ because 
‘it is their own essence (life-sap, blood)’ to which they are 
taking. Thus the king ‘firmly establishes himself in the 
essence of the cattle : therefore he puts on shoes of boar-skin.’!® 

The Parsi sacred books ordain that * walking 
with one boot as far as four steps is a TamAfUKaT 
sin,’ or forbid this lest grievous harm should 
happen to the soul. The true reading here appears 
to be ‘without boots,’ or ‘with only a single 
covering on the feet’ — i.e. inner boots of thin 
leather over which an outer pair were worn out-of- 
doors. Modern Parsis understand it as walking 
without boots. In another passage the reason is 
clearly stated— one is not to walk without boots 
because, if one treads on dead matter while wear- 
ing them, he is not polluted.^® Touching the ground 
— i.e. unconsecrated ground — with bare feet is most 
offensive to the Parsi and a sinful act ; 

* It is not desirable for those of the good religion ... to put 
a hare foot upon the ground, because it is a sin, and injury 
occurs to SpendSrmad, the archangel.’!® 

3. Removing^ one shoe,— In some instances in 
Greek ritual we find that one shoe was removed. 

Ovid describes Medea, before her invocation of the powers 
which will help her to obtain herbs for the renewal of youth, as 
having her feet— probably one foot— bare, hair and garments 
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floating' loosely.^ Vergifs account of Dido assisting at the rites 
ordained by the sorceress before her death is in the same terms 
— *unum exuta pedem vinclis, in vest© recincta/8 
The purpose here seems to be, as in parallel 
instances, to permit the free action of magical 
influences by loosening all knots and bonds 
which might be conceived to restrain it, though 
why one foot only should he unshod is not clear, 
Greek ritual of purification sometimes prescribed 
that the right foot should be bare and resting on 
the skin of the sacrificial victim, probably in order 
that there might be free communication between 
the suppliant and the sacrifice.® A similar custom 
of having one foot bare existed among the warriors 
of the Aetolians and the Anagnini/ 

Tb© latter, M described by Vergil, fought entirely naked, but 
the right foot was shod in the raw hide of a bull.s Thucydides 
also tells how 201) men of Platoa, having only one foot shod, 
surprised the Spartans and broke their line.o Similarly Perseus, 
ill attacking the Gorgon, wore only one shoe.? 

Possibly the account ^ven by Herodotus of the occasional 
appearance of Perseus among the Chemmito within his temple 
near Neapolis, when a sandal worn by him, two cubits in length, 
WM sometimes found there, may have some connexion with 
this custom. After its discovery all Egypt flourished.^) 

Fmxer considers this warrior custom to be a form 
of consecration or devotion observed by men in 
great danger, and cites also an instance of the 
pagan Arabs cursing with one foot bare.® 

The story of Jason relates that, when he was crossing a 
swollen stream, one of his sandals stuck in the raire. He pro- 
ceeded on his way to the iiouae of the usurper Pelias, who 
recognized that he was the man with one foot siiod by whom it 
was announced that he should die. This is probably a legend 
adsing out of the ritual act in question. 

The story of Ehodope, whose shoe, taken by an 
eagle, was dropped by it in the bosom of Psamme- 
ticnos, who sought its owner through all Egypt, 
is a version of the myth of Aphro<lite and Hermes, 
and an early variant of the well-known folk-tale of 
Cinderella or Aschenputtel, of which there are 
innumerable examples, 

Hermes fell in love with Aphrodite, hut to his grief she 
proved obdurate. Zeus, In pity for Hermes, sent an eagle which 
took her shoe while she was bathing an<l brought it to Hermes. 
Aphrodite sought it, and eventually Hermes won her.?2 

Gruppe connects this story, as well as those of 
Jason and Perseus, with such rites as have been 
referred to, and in particular with sotne mystery- 
legend and a mystery-ritual in which the sandal is 
a oadge, as it is the token of recognition in the 
folk-tales. The rite or rites may also explain the 
numerous representations of A pliroilite or Hermes 
binding or loosing their sandals, or of Aphrodite 
chastising Eros with a sandal. Hermes himself 
might be considered as fiQvoKprjvLs like Jftson,^® and 
possibly in the story the eagle is the god himself, 
since Zeus transformed him to that shape, accord- 
ing to one version of the myth of Leda. The rite 
may also account for such plafje-naines as San- 
dalton and the As a token of recognition 

sandals, armour, and weapons were placed under a 
stone by Aigetis where Aithra might show them to 
her mn by him, Theseus, when he was of age. 

Soudals were often oonsecrated both to Aphrodite and to 
Hermes.?’) tn ort sod myth the saudale of Hermes are winged 
and ‘carry him over sea and the boundlees earth, wiUi the 
blaste of th© wimV Perseus and Pan also had wdngcd sandals. 
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The shoes of swiftness, ‘seven-leagued boots” of many folk-tales 
transporting the wearer swiftly from one place to another’ 
resemble Hermes” winged sandals. They are magic properties 
of the gods appropriated by men, or imaginative exaggerations 
of the primitive sandal protecting the foot of the swift runner 
In a Norse tale they are made by Hermodr from the akin of the 
soles of her feet.? 


4. Magfical rites with shoes.— The supposed 
dislike of spirits to leather,® as well as the magical 
virtues attributed to the shoe itself, accounts for 
its use in various magical rites. 

It is placed heel upwards on the top of a house in India by 
the poor to ensure protection ; and hailstones are beaten with 
a shoe by a wizarci during a hail-storra to cause it to cease.3 
Again, the origin of throwing a shoe at a wedding for luck may 
be traced to some idea of scaring off demons who might cause 
barrenness, or of enhancing fertility. 4 According to a German 
superstition, 6 shoes placeoT wrong- wise at the head of the bed 
prevent the alp, or nightmare, from pressing one during the 
night. The shoes, or one shoej are often untied at a wedding, 
with the idea that the unbinding of the knot will counteract 
evil influences.0 Other superstitions are of a very varied kind. 
If the wife puts on her husband”s slippers on the wedding-day, 
she will have easy labour, in Teutonic belief.? In Sicily shoes 
made out of wolf-skin for a child renderit lucky andcourageous.s 
An ancient Greek method of bringing back a faithless lover was 
to get a witch to fumigate his sandals with sulphur and to use 
incantations over them.9 

The sandal of Ferseus was a relic in Egypt and, when found, 
ensured the prosperity of the land.?® So the demshes at Old 
Cairo preserve a huge shoe as that of their founder.?? Sandals 
and shoes of Christian saints have also been reverenced as relics. 


5, Symbolism of the shoe. — Among the Hebrews 
putting off the shoe was a confirmation and symbol 
of a renunciation or transference of rights. It was 
removed from a man by the widow ox his brother 
when he refused to take her as wife, as an act of 
contempt, and his family was known as * the house 
of the unsandalled one.^*® On refusing to redeem 
land the shoe was removed by the man himself, 
and apparently the seller of land gave his shoe to 
the buyer as a symbol of the rights given up by 
him.^ In Arab usage a man divorcing his wife 
said, * She was my slipper and I cast her oft.’ If the 
phrase, ‘ Over Edom will I cast my shoe,* signifies 
a symbol of taking possession of the land, this 
would also be a Hebrew custom, resembling one 
reported from Abyssinia, and parallel to putting 
the foot on the neck of a captive, or placing the 
figure of a captive on the lining of a sandal, as in 
ancient Egypt, signifying that he was trodden 
under foot.^® But the meaning of the phrase, by 
analogy with ‘ Moab is my wash-pot,* may rather 
be that of throwing a shoe to a slave to carry or 
clean. 

6. Shoes of the dead. — As the dead were 
frequently supposed to take a long and rough 
journey to the other world, they were often pro- 
vided with shoes. This is already found in later 
pre-historic times, and it continued as a general 
custom in various parts of Europe.^® It also occurs 
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sometimes among savage tribes, among whom 
generally no shoes are worn. 

Some of the tribes of lower California put shoes on the feet 
of the dead, so that they may be ready for their lonv journey.l 
In Scandinavian and Teutonic regions such shoes were known 
as hek’iskd (Old Norse) or Todtenachuh—the latter name sur- 
viving as a general one for the funeral-rites long after the custom 
itself had ceased.2 in some cases, as in Yorkshire, it was 
thought that one who gave a pair of new shoes to a poor man 
during life would meet an old man after death who would 
present him with the same shoes at the edge of Whinnymuir, 
the region full of thorns and furze—* ower flinty steeans, thruff 
monny a thorny brake,' which otherwise the s]>irit would have 
to traverse ‘ wi’ shoonless feet.’ This belief is illustrated by 
the * Lyke-Wake Dirge,’ various versions of which are sung in 
the north of Bngland.s Elsewhere— e.^., in Brittany— Death 
personified is supposed to grease the boots of the man whom he 
comes to fetch, like a good servant, so that he may travel along 
Death’s high-road.4 Lucian’s story of the ghost of the dead 
wife who appeared to her husband and complained that one 
of her slippers had not been burned on the funeral pyre is 
interesting in this connexion.5 

7. Concealing the shod or unshod foot. — In 
China and among the Chuvashes (Turks of the 
Volga) it is considered indecent to show a foot 
unshod or without stockings. This idea is con- 
nected, in China, with the enforced smallness of 
the feet, which has probably an association with 
sexual attraction.® Clement of Alexandria recom- 
mends the women of his time to wear shoes, as it 
is not fitting for their feet to be shown naked.’ In 
Spain, whence it passed into Italy, it was considered 
immodest for ladies to show their feet even when 
shod, and several 16th and 17th cent, writers refer 
to this — e.g., BrantCme, who maintains that a 
beautiful foot ‘ portoit une telle lascivetd en soy,^ 
and Madame d’Aulnoy.® 

Litbraturb.— There is no special work dealing with this 
subject. See also art. Dress. J. A. MacCulLOCH. 

SHRINES.— See Saints and Martyrs. 

SHROVE-TIDE, SHROVE TUESDAY.— 

I. Smrovb-TIDE . — The name Shrove-tide is given 
to the week before the First Sunday in Lent. 
Shrove Tuesday is the day before Ash Wednesday, 
and it gathered up in itself in the later Middle 
Ages the customs and the practices which formerly 
characterized the whole week. Shrove-tide was the 
season of confession, absolution, and reconciliation 
before the solemnities of Lent and Passion-tide 
and Easter, a time of purification and of joy. 

The name is derived from Anglo-Saxon serif an^ 
‘to shrive.’ There is a passage in the Camtula 
incerti authoris printed by Spelman from a Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, MS which illustrates 
both the practice of Shrove-tide and the origin of 
the name. The Capitula follow upon the Canons 
of iElfric, and may belong to the same period, Le. 
the 10th century. The Anglo-Saxon text is only 
a paraphrase of the Latin. The Latin text reads ; 

* Haehdomeda prima ante initiuju Quadragesimae, confessiones 
Sacerdotibus dandae sunt, poenitentia accipienda, discordantes 
reconciliandi, et omnia jurgia sedanda, et dimittere debent 
debita invicem de cordibus auis, ut liberius dicant, Bimitte 
nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittirnus debitor [bvs nostris : 
et sic ingredientes in beatae Quadrage*>imae tempus, mundis et 
purificatis mentibus ad sanctum Pascha procedant.’ 
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Vigneau, Paris, n.d., 3“a« diacours ; Comtesse d’Aulnoy, Relation 
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The Anglo-Saxon paraphrase begins thus : 

* On thaere nyhstan wucan ser halgan nyht scealge hwa to his 
scnfte gan, and his daadiim ge an ( let tan and his serif t him sceal 
swa scrifan swa he thonne on his daedum gehyreth.’ ^ 

^ The Latin capitulum states clearly that confes- 
sions are to be made in the week before the initiimi 
Quadrageshnm. There is a liturgical difference 
between the eapuf jejunii, tlie title of Ash 
Wednesday, and the initium Quadragesimm, the 
title of the First Sunday in Lent. The original 
fast of 36 days began on the Monday after the 
First Sunday in Lent. After the time of Gregory 
I the Great Ash Wednesday became the first of the 
i four supplementary fast-days with the title caput 
jejunii. 

F. Cabrol explains the difference : 

*Tommasi expHque du reste cette apparente contradiction en 
disant que le carfime antique avec ses trente-six jours de jefine 
cominen?ait en r6alit6 le lundi de la premiijre seinaine ; le 
premier dimanche 6taib, en ce cas, le comuiencement du 
carSme, d’ofi la seerfete de ce dimanche: sacrijicium quadra- 
gesirnalis initii solemniter immolamus* 2 

The First Sunday in Lent in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary is called ‘Dominica in Quadragesima 
[V se] inchoantis initium.’ This is preceded by 
the Shrove-tide prayers : * Orationes et preces a 
Quinquagesima usque ad Quadrage.simam.^ Wed- 
nesday has the title, ‘ In Jejunio. Prima Statione. 
Feria iv.,* and the prayer, ‘ Inchoata jejunia, 
quaesumus, Domine.’ There is no reference to 
Thursday. ^ Friday has the title ‘ Feria vi. in 
Quinquagesima,* and the prayer, ‘ Da, quaesumus, 
Domine, fideiibus tuis jejuniis paschalibus con- 
venienter aptari.* Saturday has the title ‘ Feria 
vii. in Quinquagesima,’ with the prayer, ‘Obser- 
vationis hujus annua celebritate laetantes, quae- 
sumus, Domine, ut paschalibus aetionibus in- 
haerentes, plenis ejus effectibus gaudeamus.’® 

These prayers and titles illustrate the liturgical 
diflSculty involved in the throwing back of the 
Lenten fast to Ash Wednesday and the breaking 
up of the week of Quinquagesima. The Shrove- 
tide customs are a witness to the earlier use, and 
the gaudeamus of the Saturday prayer preserves 
the note of joy even in the shadow of Lent. 

The double tradition of the beginning of Lent 
is witnessed in the terms ‘ Carnisprivium Vetus’ 
and ‘ Camisprivium Novum,’ which are found in 
documents illustrating the history of Dauphin^ at 
the close of the 13th century.'* 

The terms * Shrove-tide * and ‘Shrove Tuesday’ 
are still in common use. The following note in 
a curious Cambridge record, Bedell [Matthew) 
Stohyd Book, written about 1^7, gives the name 
of Shrove Sunday to the First Sunday in Lent. 
It ‘ describes the Cambridge Ceremonies in Lent ’ 
and illustrates the older tradition when the 
Shrove-tide customs were not confined to Shrove 
Tuesday. 

‘ Ashwenssdaye :— First, the Bedels erlye in the mornynge, 
every one in their severall Oourais, shall toll or cause to he 
tolled in every Colledge, Howse, HaU or Hostell, where eny 
determiners be, the bell to gather the Companye together, and. 
so shall hrynge them to St. Maries Churche before viii. of the 
Clocke etc. etx5. . . . Item, All the determiners dothe sytte in 
the New Ghappel within the Schooles from i, of the Clocke 
untyll five, upon the Monda.\e, Twesdaye, Wensdaye, and 
Thursdays in the weeke before Shrove Sondaye . . . and from 
three to 4 aU they have a Potation of Figgs, Reasons, and 
Almons, Bonnes and Beer, at the charge of the said 
determiners.’ 5 

The Monday before Ash Wednesday was called 
Coilop Monday or Shrove Monday,® And in a 
Latin and English Vocabulary printed from a 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, MS of the 15th cent, 
there is the word * Shrofday ’ : 

‘ Oarniprivium . . . shrofday, quia a tunc privamur 
carnibus/i 

The name ‘ Oarniprivium ' is given to Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday.® 

The Shrove«tide rhymes recorded by Brand from 
the neighbourhood of Salisbury show that ‘ shrov- 
ing ^ was as popular a custom in the early part of 
the year as ‘souling^ was, and is still, in the 
Midlands in November. 

‘Shrove Tide is nigh at hand, 

And I am come a shroving ; 

Pray, Dame, something. 

An Apple or a Dumpling, 

Or a piece of Truckle Cheese 
Of your own making, 

Or a piece of Pancake/ ^ 

The observation of Shrove-tide has affinities with 
the Continental carnival. 

IL SEmVM-TIl>M REVELS.— Bhrove-tide was a 
season of revelry and sport in court, college, and 
country-side. 

I, Court — Fungoso, a court aspirant in Ben 
Jonson^s Every Man out of his Humour, refers to 
those revels in a letter to his father, 

* I desire you likewise to he advertised, that this Shrove-tide, 
contrary to custom, we are always to have revels ; which is 
Indeed dancing, and makes an excellent shew in truth. 'S 

In the same play Carlo Buffone, speaking of 
Macilente, says: 

‘ Ay, this is he ; a good tough gentleman : he looks like a 
shield of brawn at Shrove-tide, out of date, and ready to take 

his leave, *4 

This is evidence for the year 1599. There were 
costly revellings at Hatfield in 1556 : 

‘ In Shrovetide, 1560, sir Thomas Pope made for the lady 
Elizabeth, all at his own costs, a great and rich masking in the 
great hall at Hatfield, where the pageants were marvellously 
mmlshed/® 

For 28th Feb. 1587-88 we have the following 
information ; 

Prancls Bacon * assisted in getting up the masque which was 
presented to the Queen by the gentlemen of Gray's Inn/® 
'fhese revels were well rooted in the observance of 
the court. In 1512 there is a notice in the Percy 
Eomehold Book : 

* Tl)e Clergv and Officers of Lord Percy's Ohapel performed a 
play before hla Lordship upon Shrowftewesday at night/ ^ 

The ruder sports were also encouraged in still 
earlier times by the court and the nobles. Among 
the royal household accounts of Henry vii. there 
is this entry under date 2nd March, 1492 : 

'Item to Masti'r Bray for rewards to them that brought 
(.‘dUUeii at Shrovi-tide, at VVe^tinr. xxa.'® 

Anti in a MB Life of Tiiomas Lrord Berkeley (1352- 
1417), among his recreations, we are told : 

* ff«« «!« would to the threshing of the Oocke, pucko with 
Ilmi MIodfoldc and such like.'» 

a* College and school— In a British Museum 
MS entitled Sfatiis Scholrn Etonensis (1660) it 
apimiirs that Shrove Tuesday was kept as a 
holiday. The cook brought in the pancake 
(iaganum) and fastened it to a crow. The mean- 
ing is obscure. 

« Die Martls Camis pri%di luditur ad horam octavam in totum 
diem : venit atfigit laganum Ooruici, juxta Ulud pullis 

Oorvorum, invocantibus cum, ad ostium Scholae/ w 


There wms also a Shrove Monday custom at Eton, 
called Bacchus. The upper form boys wrote poems 
* either in praise or dispraise^ of Bacchus, The 
1 Thomas Wright, Anfjto-Saimn and Old English Vocahu- 
Imries, ed. R. P. Wulcker, London, 18S^, pt i col. 671. 
s Brand, to;, eft 

» Plafs qf Bm Jmsm, ‘ Every Man's Library,’ vol. 489, p. 100. 


4/6, p, X19. 

6/. Nichols, Pwgremes and Fuhhe Prooesstens qf Quern 
ElUah&th, London, 1788-1805, ii. 19, quoted by Lucy Alkin, 
MmMn qf (Ite Vmtrt qfQmen Ellmheth% do. 1819. 

Siwlding, jifccofAnt ef the Life and Tiims ef Bacon, 
London, 1878, imt . ^ 

7 Brand, 105. 


poems were fastened to the inner doors of the 
College.^ The revels at Merton College, Oxford, 
are described by Anthony Wood under date 
1647-48 : 

* Shrove-Tuesday, Feb. 16, the fire being made in the common 
hall before 6 of the clock at night, the fellowes would go to 
supper before six, and making anend sooner than at other times, 
they left the hall to the liberties of the undergraduate, but with 
an admonition from one of the fellowes (who was then principal 
of the undergraduates and postmasters) that all things should be 
carried in good order. While they were at supper in the hall, 
the cook (Will. Noble) was making the lesser of the brass pots 
ful of cawdle at the freshmen's charge, which after the hall was 
free from the fellowes was brought up and set before the fire 
in the said hall. Afterward every freshman, according to 
seniority, was to pluck off his gowne and band and if possible 
to make himself look like a scoundrell. This done, they were 
conducted each after the other to the high table, and there 
made to stand on a forme placed thereon : from thence they 
were to speak their speech with an audible voice to the 
company : which if well done, the person that spake it was to 
have a cup of cawdle, and no salted drinke : if indifferently 
some cawdle and some salted drinke ; but if dull nothing was 
^ven him but salted drinke or salt put in college here, with 
tucks to boot. Afterwards when they were to be admitted into 
the fraternity, the senior cook was to administer to them an 
oath over an old shoe, part of which runs thus : “ Item te 
jurabis quod penniless bench non visitabis." ' 

A note adds : ‘ This was the way and customs that had been 
used in the college, time out of mmd, to initiate the freshmen : 
but between that time and the restoration of K. Oh. 2 it was 
disused, and now such a thing is absolutely forgotten.' 2 

W. Huddesford® refera to similar customs pre- 
vailing in the university about 1772. Thomas 
Hearne, in his Eeliqtiice,^ mentions customs of this 
kind at Brasenose and Balliol.® 

The grammar schools were not behind the 
colleges in their observance of Shrove-tide. The 
sports were rougher, and were similar to those of 
the country-side. Stowe, on the authority of W. 
Fitzstephen, refers to the ancient practice of cock- 
fightm|)[ and playing at the ball or bastion.® Sir 
John Sinclair in his Statistical Account produces 
a witness for Scotland, the minister of the parish 
of Kirkmichael, Perthshire : 

* Foot-Ball is a common amusement with the School-boys, 
who also preserve the custom of Cock-fighting on Shrove- 
Tuesday.'? 

In Lancashire and Cumberland the ‘ Cock-penny ’ 
formed a part of the stipend of grammar school 
masters. At Lancaster Grammar School and at 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Whitehaven, and Millom this 
gratuity was paid by the scholars at Shrove-tide, 
The Yorkshire rhymes may refer to this custom ; 

‘ A nick and a nock, 

A hen and a cock, 

And a penny for my master.’ 

In Scotland the schoolmaster claimed the ‘ fugees,* 
or runaway cocks.® 

Joseph Addison, in the year 1684 or 1685, took 
part in another Shrove-tide custom at Lichfield 
Grammar School. This was known as * barring- 
out’ the master. It was a custom practised at 
Christmas and Shrove-tide, and links the Baccha- 
nalian customs of Shrove-tide with the Saturnalian 
licence of Christinas.® 

3. Country-side. — (1) The Holly >hoy and Ivy- 
girl, — This custom is one of the most important 
links in the chain of evidence for the origin of the 
Shrove-tide revels. It survived in Kent at the 
close of the 18th century. It is described in TAe 
Gentleman^ s Magazine for 1779 : 

‘ Being on a visit on Tuesday last [Shrove Tuesday] in a little 
obscure village in this county, I found an odd kind of sport 

1 Brand, i. 62. 

2 Life and Times of Anthony A Wood, described by Bimself, 
Oxford, 189X-1900, i. (Oxford Hist. Soa Publications, xix.) 138. 

3 Lives of those J^inent Antiquaries, Leyland, Beams and 
AntJumy d Wood, ed. T. Warton and W. Huddesford, 2 vols., 
Oxford, 1772. 

4 Reliqtiice Hemianoe, ed. P. Bliss, 2 vols., Oxford, 1867, 

8 Life and Times of Wood, i. 140, n. 8. 

6 jr. Stowe, Survey of London, ed. J. Strype, London, 1720, 
i 247. 

7 Statistical Account qf Scotland, Edinburgh, 1791-96, xv. 621 

8 Brand, i, 70, 72. 9 lb. pp. 70 f., 441-460. 
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g'oing forward : th© Girls, from eighteen to five or six years 
old, were assembled in a crowd, and burning an uncouth effigy, 
which they called an Molly-Boy^ and which it seems they had 
stolen from the Boys, who, in another part of the village, were 
assembled together, and burning what they called an Ivy-Girl^ 
which they had stolen from the Girls: all this ceremony was 
^companied with loud huzzas, noise, and acclamations. What 
it all means I ^nnot tell, although I inquired of several of the 
oldest people in the place, who could only answer that it had 
always been a sport at this season of the year.’ 3 

There is a reference to a similar custom in 
Barnaby Googe’s translation of Naogeorgus's 
Popish Kingdoms (1670) : 

* Some others make a man all stuft with straw or ragges within, 
Apparayled in dublet faire, and hosen passing trim. 

They hurle him up into the ayre, nor suffring him to fall, 

And this they doe at diuers tymes the citie over all.’ 3 

(2) Cock-fighting, — This was one of the most 
widely prevalent sports on Shrove Tuesday. 
The Cumberland practice is described by W. 
Hutchinson : 

* The party whose Cocks won the most battles was victorious 
in the Cock-pit ; and the prize, a small silver bell, suspended 
to the button of the victor’s hat, and worn for three successive 
Sundays. After the Cock-fight was ended, the Foot-BaJl was 
thrown down in the Church-yard.’ 8 

The monasteries did not favour these sports. 
Cock-fighting is forbidden in the Customary of 
Bt, Augustinds^ Canterbury : 

* Kec interesse luctis, pugnis, vel duellis hominum, animalium 

vel avium.’ ^ “ 

(3) Throwing at cocks, — ^The question is asked 
in The British Apollo : * How old and from whence 
is the custom of throwing at Cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday?’® An epigram hy Sir Charles Sedley, 
‘On a Cock at Eocli ester, ^ in The Gentleman^ s 
Journal of Jan. 1692-93 suggests a sacrificial 
origin, veiled under later lore : 

* May’st thou he punish'd for St. Peter’s crime. 

And on Shrove Tuesday perish in thy prime.’ 8 j 

The custom was retained at Heston in Middlesex 
on Shrove Tuesday in 1791 ; i 

’ The owner of the cock trains his bird for some time before 
Shrove Tuesday, and throws a stick at him himself, in order 
to prepare him for the fatal day, by accustoming him to i 
watch the threatened danger, and by springing aiSde avoid I 
the fatal blow. He holds the poor victim on the spot marked 
out by a cord fixed to his leg, and at the distance of nine or ten 
yards, so as to be out of the way of the stick himself. Another 
spot is marked, at the distance of twenty-two yards, for the 
person who throws to stand upon- He has three sAys, or 
throws, for twopence, and wins the cock if he can knock him 
down and run up and catch him before the bird recovers his 
legs. *7 

The word * cock-shy ’ is a survival of this brutal 
sport. In the parish accounts of Pinner in 1622 
is the entiy : ‘ Keceived for Cocks at Shrove-tide, 
12s. Od.’ The money collected was applied in aid 
of the poor rate.® 

(4) Thrashing the hen, — In Robert Baron’s 
Cyprian Academy'^ this practice is referred to as 
a Shrove-tide sport : 

’ By the Maskins I would give the best Cow in my yard to find 
out this Baskall. And I would thrash him as I did the Henne 
last Shrove Tuesday,* 

Thomas Tusser, in his Pwe Hundreth Pointes of 
Good Hushandrie (1573), says : 

‘ At Shroftide to shroving, go thresh the fat Hen, 

If blindfold can kill her, then give it thy men.’ 

Tusser Bedivivus has a note explaining these lines : 

‘The Hen is hung at a fellow’s back, who has also some 
horse-bells about him ; the rest of the fellows are blinded, and 
have bou^^hs in their hands, with which they cluise this fellow 
and his Hen about some large court or small enclosure. The 

iBrand, p. 68. 2/?,. p. 66f. 

8 Bist. of the County of Cumherlandj Carlisle, 1794-98, ii. 
823 ; Brand, i. 71. 

4 E. Maunde Thompson, Customary of the Benedictine 
Monasteries of St. Augustine, Canterbury, and SU Peter, 
Westminster, London, 1902-04, i. (Henry Bradshaw Society, 
vol. xxiii.) 164. 

8 London, 1708, vol. i no. L 8 Brand, i. 73 f, 

p. 77. 8/6. p, 80. 

9 London, 1648, p. 53 ; Brand, i. 80. 


j fellow with his Hen and bells shifting as well as he can, tiiey 
follow the sound, and sometimes hit him and his Hen.’i 
j (5) Stone-throimng, — This was a custom in the 
I Scilly Isles. When the cock-shying was ended, 

1 boys threw stones against the house-doors. Heath, 
the authority on whom this rests, says that it was 
practised also in Cornwall and in Spain,® This 
may be compared with the custom of ‘Lent 
crocking’ in Dorset and Wilts.® 

(6) Pancakes, — This remains in most parts of 
England the only relic of the old Shrove-tide 
customs. In Poor Bobin^s Almanack (1731) it gave 
its name to the day : 

* Sfc. Taffy is no sooner gone 
But Pancake day is coming on/ 4 

At Baldock, in Hertfordshire, it was called Dough- 
nut day.® The Gentleman* $ Magazine for 1790 
refers to the ‘ pancake belL’ ® In a tract of 1690 
it is said that at York ‘all the apprentices, 
journeymen, and other servants . . . had the 
liberty to go into the Cathedral, and ring the 
Pancake-bell.’ This bell had originally been rung 
to call the people to church for the confession of 
sin.’^ In Scotland, according to Frederick M. Eden, 
crowdie used to take the place of pancakes.® 
Brand and Ellis give several versions of the 
pancake rhymes. 

(7) Carting, — In 1555 ‘an ill woman who kept 
the Greyhound in Westminster was carted about 
the city.’ In 1556 ‘ were carted two men and three 
women.’ This seems to have been a recognized 

P unishment for persons of ill -fame. In a comedy, 
'ottenham Courts written by Thomas Nabbes in 
1638, we find i 

*If I doe, I have lesse mercy than Prentices at Shrove-tide.* 9 

(8) Football. — The Derby football play is de- 
scribed in The Penny Magazine for 6th April, 1839. 
A similar Shrove-tide ci^tom was practised in 
Perthshire : 

‘Every year on Shrove Tuesday the bachelors and married 
men drew themselves up at the Cross of Scone, on opposite 
sides. A ball was then thrown up, and they played from two 
o’clock till sunset’ . - . One goal was the so-called ‘dool’ on 
the moor, the other was the river. The game in early times 
covered the whole tovvn.io 

(9) Bopepnlling. — In 1846 this was an old 
Shrove-tide custom at Ludlow. The tug-of-war 
was between the Corve Street Ward and the Broad 
Street Ward, and lasted from four o’clock till 
sunset. 

III. Folk-lore analogies,— Christmas 
customs are acknowledged to be survivals in part 
of the old Saturnalia. The ‘ servants’ holiday ’ in 
N. Staffordshire has points of contact with the 
liberty and licence alloAved by masters to their 
slaves in the midwinter revels. Dekker, in ids 
Seven Deadly Sins of London (1606), refers to the 
same licence at Shrove-tide. 

‘They presently (lihe Prentices upon Shrove Tuesday) take 
the lawe into their owne handes and do what they list.’ 

In the records of Norwich mention is made of the 
Shrove-tide revels as the closing of the revels of 
Christmas : 

‘John Gladman ... on Tuesday in the last ende of 
Orestemesse [1440J viz** Faslynqonge Tuesday, made a disport 
with hys neyghbours, havyng his hors trappyd with tynnsoyle 
and other nyse disgisy things, corroned as Kyng of Orestemesse, 
in tokyn that seson should end with the twelve monethes of the 
yere.’ *8 

This name ‘Fastyngonge Tuesday’ recalls the 
Scotch ‘Fasten’s Eve’ and the German Fastnacht, 

1 D. Hilman, Tusser Redivivus : a Calendar of the Twelve 
MonUuC^, London, 1744, p. 80 ; Brand, i. 80. 

2 Brand, i. 81. 

8 R. Chambers, Book of Bays, i. 239. 

4 Brand, i. 81. 8 jb, p. 83. 

6 P, 953. 7 Brand, i. 86. 

8 The State of the Poor, London, 1797, i. 498. 

9 Brand, i. 89 f . 

10 Statistical Account of Scotland, xviii. 88; Brand, L 01. 

U Brand, i. 92. 12 /6. p. 88. 

18 P. Blomefield, Topographical Hist, of Norfolk, ed C Parkin 
London, 1739-75, ii. Hi ; cf. Brand, i, 68. 
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The German form dates only^ from the 18th cent., 
and is a corruption by assimilation of Fasenaeht, 
msenaht^ vasclianey preserved in the form Fasching 
in Bavaria and Austria. It is derived ixom fobsen, 
faseln^^ Possen treiben zu Grunde,* Le, an end of 
all trifling and farcing.^ 

In Germany the Monday in Shrove-tide is called 
Ros&mmntag and Birsmontag, the latter name 
derived from the revellers masquerading as deer.^ 
The Sunday before is called the (xrosser Fasfelabend 
or Binnetag or Fimlcensonntag. The writer adds : 

* Die dort iiblichen Lustbarkeil^en, Maskeraden, Tanze, 
Schraausereien und derg*!. warden bald . . . ausgedehnt, 
schliesalich durch Verbindung mit den iiblioben Friihlinga-, 
Neujahrs- und Dezeiuberfasten nocb welter zairuck auf die 
Zeit, von 7 Januar ab Oder (z. B. in Venedig) seit dem 26 Dezember, 
docb so, dass sicb das Ilauptleben in den letzten Wochen oder 
Tagen vor dem Aschermittwoch abspielt.’S 

The Holly-boy and Ivy-girl of Kent are the 
most important links with the German Fastnachts- 
mann, or Frinz Karneval — itself a memory of the 
Satumalian king who, after a rei^ of 30 days, 
was burnt as a sacrifice to Kronos (Saturn) : 

* Es wirken aber hier wie anderswo noch altere Sitten nach ; 
die FastnaobtsbriLuche erinnern nicht selten an die an den 
rdmiachen Saturnaiien, den altitalischen nocb lange in christ- 
lioher Zeife bestehenden Luperkalien und den germanischen 
Friihlin^festen 'dblichen Lustbarkeiten. Wenn z. B. hier und 
da der Fastnachtamann oder Prinz Karneval ” — eine Sbroh- 
puppe— dffentlicb verbrannt, gekdpffc, oder gesteinigt und am 
Aechermitbwoch beg^raben wird, ... so sieht man darin teils 
die Nachwirkung einea alteren gemein-germaniachen Balder- 
Kultus, teils das Fortleben des Saturnalienkonigs, der SO Tage 
lang als Spottkdnig herrschte und dann dem Kronos als Opier 
dargebrachl wurde.’ < 

Zschamack adds : 


* No wonder that the Church protested as much against these 
revels as against those of the New Year.’ 

It is to be noted that in Italy Liber, the Latin 
Dionysus, has a female deity Libera as his associate. 
The Kentish Holly-boy was accompanied by the 
Ivy-^rl. The Liberalia were held in Borne on 
17 th March ; 


* Old women, crowned with ivy, sold cheap cakes (?i6a) of 
meal, honey, and oil, and burnt them on little pans for the 
purchasers.*^® 

The English evidence from the Ivy -girl and the 
pancakes adds sup^iort to the suggestion of Zschar- 
nack as to the affinity of the Blirove-tide revels 
with the earlier cults. 

The association of cock-shying with some 
national event, the feud between the English and 
the Danes,® or the long wars between the English 
and the French,'^ will not stand the test of the wider 
study of folk-lore, N. W. Thomas, in his study 
of the folk-lore of animals, says : 

* The cook ts one of the most important sacrificial victims. 
. , . The coc’k figures in spring ceremonies in Europe. . . . 
The cock is sometimes used in the expulsion of evils. Modern 
Jews gaerincfe a white cock on the eve of the Day of Atonement. 
We may probably interpret in the same sense the numerous 
European customs in which a cock or hen is hunted or beaten.’ 8 

Thus the throwing at the cock, the thrashing at 
the hen, and the punishment of persons of ill-fame 
seem to be difierent aspects of the spring rites of 
purification. The cock was also associated with 
the Celtic god Sacellus and with the Gaulish 
Mercury, It was tabu to the ancient Britons. 
There may thus be a link with the ancient rites 
of Gaul and Britain. 

The presence of conflation of primitive cults in 
the Shrove-tide revels — the traces of different 
strands of ritual tradition-~does not weaken the 


argument for alffiinity. Every custom is important 

I ItO&f aw. * FMtiiftcht* 

® Cf. the Abbofe’e-Bromley hom-dance in Staffordshire and a 
similar hom-danoe at Moha^s on the Danube. They may be 
traceable to the cult of the Celtic god Cemunnos, of whom 
there are vestiges from the Danube to Brittany. The legend 
of Heme the hunter In Windsor Fark may perhaps be akin to 
the same ancient cult. 

8 BOQt * Fastnaobt,* voL ii, ooL SS9. ^ /&. 

® A. O. Seyffert, cf ed. H. Nettleship and 

J. E. Sandys, Oxford, 1891, art^ * Dionysos.' 

0 Brand, im 7/b.p.m « J^ilB i. sm 


to build up the evidence. It will then be found 
that folk-lore has the last word in our old English 
sports and revels. 

LiTBRATtraE.— J. Brand, Observations on Popular Antiquities 
new ed. by H. Ellis, with additions by J. 0. Halliwell, 3 vols.* 
London, 1849; W. Hone, The Eoerp-day Bonk, 2 vols., do! 
1830; R. Chambers, The Book of Days, 2 vols., do. 1863-64 * 
DACL, Paris, 1908-11, art, ‘Caput jejunii’; Christopher 
Wordsworth, The Aneient Kalendar of the JJnioersity oj 
Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soc. Publications, xlv.), Oxford, 1904 ; 
RGG, Tubingen, 1909-13, s,v. ‘Fastnacht,’ vol. ii. eol. 838. 

Thomas Barns. 

SIAM. — The kingdom of Siam (Mu’ang ThM, 
Sa.ydm Pra : thet occupies the centre and includes 
the greater part of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
It extends from 20° to 6° N. lat., and covers an 
area of 600,000 sq. kilometres, although it has 
hardly 7,500,000 inhabitants. It is bounded on 
the north by the Shan States (under English rule) 
and the kingdom of Laos (under French rule) ; on 
the east by the Mekong river, which is the frontier 
between it and French Cambodia ; on the south by 
the Gulf of Siam ; and on the west by British 
Malaysia and Burma. Mountainous on its 
northern and western confines, it is simply the 
valley of the beautiful Menam river, which waters 
and jfertilizes it. 

Politically and historically it is divided into 
three parts : 

(1) Siamese Laos, including the upper valley 
of the Menam and the right bank of the middle 
Mekong with the entire basin of its tributary, 
the S^-Mun, is a mountainous district through 
which flow rivers unsuitable for navigation owing 
to rapids, and which is very rich in timber and 
dye-wood, and sparsely peopled by about 2,000,0(X) 
inhabitants, almost all Laotians and closely related 
ethnographically and linguistically to the Siamese. 

(2) The Siamo-Malay peninsula (and islands) 
between British Burma and Malaysia, which has 
only 1,106,640 inhabitants, of whom some are 
Siamese, the majority Malay, and the rest the 
ddbris of aboriginal and semi-civilized populations 
(Semangs, etc.), is a mountainous country, cut up 
by rugged cliffs, poor in vegetation, but very rich 
in deposits of tin, argentiferous galena, wolfram, 
coal, and gold; its chief exports are swallows’ 
nests, the feathers of rare birds, tortoise-shell, 
fish, elephants, and oxen. 

(3) Siam proper, extending from 13° to 18° N. 
lat., is formed by* the middle and lower valley of 
the Menam. It is in this vast plain, composed of 
limestone hills, furrowed by navigable rivers, and 
indented with ports and creeks, that the pure 
Siamese element is concentrated. Its population 
totals about 4,000,000. It is the open door for the 
kingdom of the Thais to the free seas of China 
and India, affording it communication with the 
Far East on the one side and Europe on the other. 
There also is found the capital of Siam, Bangkok, 
between the two branches of the Menam at its 
mouth in the Gulf of Siam, and 40 kilometres from 
the sea. In 1909 Bangkok had 628,675 inhabitants, 
of whom 200,000 were Chinese, Annamese, and 
Cham, and 1600 European. The Venice of the 
Far East, as it has been rather pretentiously 
called, is built on piles in numerous canals and 
arms of rivers from 200 to 300 metres broad and 
10 to 12 deep, and is dotted with thousands of 
barges, steam-boats, junks, and sailing-boats— 
not to mention the cargo-boats and merchant 
vessels anchored in its port. The general appear- 
ance of its bamboo huts forms a contrast with the 
brilliance of its gilded pagodas and multi-coloured 
pyramids, but it is gradually being transformed 
into a modern town : it is entirely lit by electricity 
and already has 120 kilometres of coach-roads, 

1 In this art. Palleeoix’s system of transcription for the native 
names has been followed (except that his j has always been 
tmidered y) ; if it is not the best, it is at least the best known. 
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some of which are very beautiful, and 40 kilo- 
metres of electric tramways. 

I. Origin. — The Siamese are a branch of the ethnic family of 
the Thais, ‘free men,’ whose other branches are the Shans, the 
Laotians, the Lus, the Pou-Thais, and other Thai races in the 
north of Tongking. They all seem to have come down from 
the high plateaux of Tibet and Yunnan into the Indo-Chinese 
plain and towards the sea, following the valley of the rivers 
Jlenam, Mekong, and Song-Khoi. Graduallj^ but irresistibly, 
they drove the aboriginal races before them and forced towards 
the coast the other Indo-Chinese races — Annamese, Chams, 
Cambodians (Khmers), Peguans (Mons), and Burmese. The 
Siamese branch passed from the upper valley of the Mekong to 
the middle valley, which it disputed for centuries with the 
Laotians and the Khmers, then to the entire basin of the 
Menam, where it became |)ermanently settled — ^not without 
mixing with numerous Chinese, Malay, Khmer, Mon, and 
Burmese elements. 

a. History, —The early history of Siam is not verj 'veil 
known. According to the annals and chronicles of Sian^ it 
may he divided into two periods. The first, rather legendary, 
extends from the beginning to the founding of Ayuthia (c. 1350). 
A collection of fables and traditional legends dating back to the 
6 th cent. b.c. give as the ancestors of the present kings some 
of the Buddha’s first disciples. In this period the names of 
dynasties and capitals are very variable, facts being constantly 
mingled with supernatural interventions. Even ac this early 

S eriod the Siamese princes who were vassals of the kingdom of 
ambodia were trying to escape from its power, and at one 
time they were at war, at another in union, with China ; their 
contests with the Laotians were even more lively. 

With the foundation of Ayuthia, although the date given by 
the Siamese annals (a.d. 1350) is now disputed, we come upon 
more real history. In 1514 Ayuthia was reduced to ashes by a 
fire which lasted three days. In 1532 conquered Cambodia 
became tributary, and its capital LovSk was occupied; but a 
new and much more dangerous enemy, Pegu, appeared against 
Siam. In 1643 the king of Pegu laid waste the whole of Siam, 
besieging Ayuthia in vain. In 1556 he seized the whole of Siam 
and Ayuthia after nine months of siege, devastating it to such 
an extent that only 1000 inhabitants remained. But in 1668 
the Siamese throne was occupied by a talented young Phra : 
Narfet prince, who freed his country from the Peguan yoke, 
restored Ayuthia, conquered the whole of Laos and Cambodia, 
and in his turn took possession of Hangsavada, the capital of 
Pegu. He died in 1593. 

His successors became embroiled in intrigues and bloody 
strifes. In 1656 one of them, Phra : Narai, tried to restore the 
kingdom with the help of a European prime minister, a clever 
Greek adventurer Constance Phaulkon (or Falcon). At his 
instigation Phra : Narai opened his ports to Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, Butch, and French merchants, and sent two embassies 
to Louis XIV. to ask for a commercial treaty and an alliance 
based on mutual help which would enable him to modernize 
his subjects by force if not with their consent. A plot of 
Siamese mandarins, who were anxious about their privileges 
and jealous of the rights accorded to strangers, ended in the 
death of the king and the massacre of Constance Falcon. 

Intrigue and civil war began once more. The king of Ava, 
taking advantage of the opportunity thus afforded, came with 
his Burmans, laid waste the whole of Siam, and took Ayuthia, 
which was burned down, while its vanquished ruler died of 
hunger and despair in the surrounding woods. A clever usurper, 
Phaya Tak, rallied the Siamese at Chantabun, delivered Siam, 
and took his stand in the present capital Bangkok (or Thana- 
buri). He recaptured Laos and a part of the peninsula of 
Malacca, and overcame the Burmans on several occasions, hut 
the mandarins became suspicious of his influence and had him 
assassinated. The ancient dynasty regained power; the king 
of Vieng Chang (Laos) was beaten and put into an iron cage at 
Bangkok ; the Cochin-Chinese were conquered. 

In 1851, when King Mongkut, who had been long confined in 
a monastery to save his life from the jealousy of a usurper, 
ascended the throne, he set himself to restore Siam by bold 
modernization. He learned the European languages, sur- 
rounded himself with European counsellors, and, after purify- 
ing and reforming his clergy, removed the most notorious 
abuses of his mandarins ; he also tried to enrich his country by 
increasing its production of rice and by concluding friendly 
and commercial treaties with the great European Powers. 
This one-time monk was the real creator of modern Siam. His 
son, Chulalongkorp (1868-1910), educated like a European and 
having travelled extensively in Europe, continued his work. 
With the help of his younger brother, Prince Damrong, he 
multiplied schools, benevolent institutions, works of public 
utility, and modern processes of agriculture and industry. 
His son Vajiravudh, who succeeded him in 1910, and has been 
brought up with equally broad views, is continuing the work 
of his father and his grandfather in close friendshijp with the 
two European Powers established in Indo-China, viz. Britain 
and France. 

3 . Physical features.— In spite of frequent admixtures with 
neighbouring peoples, the Siamese race preserves a distinct tinpe. 
The Siamese is of medium height, and has a supple body, vigor- 
ous and well-proportioned. Both sexes are olive-coloured, with 
narrow upper-foreheads, broad faces with thick lips, and black 
well-lacquered teeth. Their hands are well-shaped but rather 
large, and they have long red-coloured nails. Their hair is 
glossy black, but coarse and not very thick; the men have 
their heads shaved, except a big tuft on the top, and they 
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always shave their beards. The women also shave their heads 
except a big tuft which they wear on the top, not so high as 
that of the men, and which thej comb, pomade, and perfume 
carefully. This method of wearing the hair is still seen, but the 
Siamese of both sexes now tend to copy the Cambodians and 
wear their hair cut short. Among the upper classes, in imitation 
of the Europeans, the men wear their hair quite short, or even 
have their heads shaved, while the women let their hair grow 
long and twist it up behind. The children of both sexes still 
have shaved heads, except for a pretty lock of hair on the top 
which their parents adorn with small garlands of flowers and 
large gold or silver pins. This lock of hair is shaved with great 
ceremony at puberty. 

4 . Dress.—Except in the case of very small children, the 
Siamese do not allow nakedness. Both men and women wear 
a langHt'iy or low’er garment, arranged in the form of wide 
breeches, the material of which (cotton, silk, etc.) varies 
according to means ; the breast is covered with a vest with 
sleeves, or among the women by a scarf worn crosswise over 
the shoulders. All go barefooted as a rule, except princes and 
mandarins, who wear embroidered slippers. The custom of 
wearing European shoes is gradually spreading. People in 
good circumstances shade themselves from the sun with a 
parasol ; ordinary people content themselves with huge hats of 
palm-leaves. Both men and women have a passion for jewels. 

5 . Character. — The Siamese character has been variously 
judged. Pallegoix, who perhaps knew them best because of 
his long residence in Siam, credits them with a spirit of charity, 
humanity, and gentleness, not onl.v towards men, but towards 
animals, and a happy, timid, thoughtless, irresolute, and 
rather childish disposition ; they have a horror of shouting 
and quarrelling, and are fond of amusement; they are great 
beggars, but also willingly give to those who ask from them. 
They have great respect for authority and old age and 
deep reverence for their kings. As regards the accusations 
made against them that they are fonder of borrowing than of 
repaying, that they are humble with the powerful and harsh 
towards the weak, that they sometimes prove too clever in 
business, and that they are dishonest and glory in their dis- 
honesty, as is exemplified by the Siamese proverb, ‘Trade is 
the business of the Dutch, arts and industry that of the Chinese, 
war that of France, and cleverness that of the Siamese/ it is 
only fair to remark that similar accusations have been made, 
and not always justly, against many European races; lastly, 
the worst faults of the Siamese seem to be those of the despotic 
government under which they are bowed down rather than 
those of the race itself. 

6. Dwelling-places.— As a rule the Siamese live in bamboo 
hute built on piles and covered with a roof of interlaced palm- 
leaves ; they are poor and simple, but often very clean. They 
are raised about a metre from the ground, with access by a 
bamboo ladder. The hut itself is divided by bamboo partitions 
into two or three compartments ; and under it are kept the 
supplies of rice, household utensils, and domestic animals. 
Merchants prefer to build their huts on a bamboo raft so that 
they can be removed at pleasure ; many of the canal- and river- 
dwellers have house-boats. The rich build their houses in the 
Chinese style of wood or brick with pillars of iron-wood and 
floor and framework of teak ; they require two or three houses 
in order to afford separate accommodation to their family, 
slaves, and cooks. 

Before building a house, the Siamese must first consult the 
diviner to find out in what direction he must build. He must 
avoid a place with piles sunk in the earth — the debris of a 
former building ; he must not use pillars of teak, and among 
the pillars of iron-wood he must avoid those with exudations 
of resinous oil. The rungs of the ladder, the doors, windows, 
rooms, partitions must all be of odd number. Every house that 
violates these rules is unlucky and should be demolished. 

The furniture consists of thin mats and cushions for lying on, 
benches, some boxes, earthenware articles^ baskets, hampers, 
and knives. The rich, however, especially since the moderniza- 
tion of Siam, have carved beds, mattresses of floss silk, arm- 
chairs, tables, furniture inlaid with mother-of-pearl, tapestries, 
curtains, and carpets, costly weapons, as well as vases of valu- 
able workmanship or material, cups of all shapes and materials, 
sometimes beautiful plate, a great many clocks, musical-boxes, 
pianos, gramophones, and other inventions of modern genius. 

7 . Food.— The Siamese are as a rule very temperate, like all 
the natives of the Far East : they live on rice, fresh or dried 
fish, and fruits ; they season their dishes with a sauce or curry 
made with red allspice. They eat very little meat, but all 
kinds— poultry, water-birds, stasis, buffalo- or ox-flesh dried in 
the sun, tortoises, frogs, crocodiles, bats, serpent-boas, rats, 
etc.— and drink pure water or tea, and sometimes arak or 
rice-brandy. 

8 . Arts and trades,— The Siamese are good cultivators and 
good sailors in smooth water, but disinclined to coasting either 
from headland to headland or close to the shore ; they also fish 
and hunt. Intelligent, skilful, and manageable, they would 
make excellent workmen if their sense of initiative had not 
been killed by the custom of the court and the mandarins of 
monopolizing them at a ridiculous price as soon as they possess 
any manual skill. Some do artistic wood-carving and metal- 
working ; others make barges and canoes ; the women weave 
materials for clothing- During the reigns of the last three 
kings efforts have been made to develop national industry. 

9 . Tobacco and opium.— The Siamese smoke tobacco, and, in 
spite of the stern edicts of King Cbulalongkorp, many are still 
addicted to opium. This the authorities combat very strongly, 
although they do not always set an example of ab!^t^nence. 
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10. Religfion : Buddhism. — The Siamese are one 
of the most religious races of the religious East. 
Their religion, like that of Cambodia, is Southern, 
or orthodox, Buddhism, with Pali as its sacred 
language, and called Sinhalese Buddhisrn. Under 
this very deep-rooted Buddhism there still remain 
traces of Braiimanism and innumerable animistic 
survivals. Buddhism seems to have been intro- 
duced into Cambo<lia and thence into Siam in a.d. 
422 (965 of the Buddhist era). For many years 
the whole Bud<lhist theology of Siam was based on 
the Trai ‘ The Three Places,’ which is not 

an original Pali work, but a compilation in Siam- 
ese of works and commentaries on the Buddhist 
FfUi canon, composed at the request of King Phaya 
Tflk (1767~80). The Trai PMm is divided into 
three parts ; (1) the first treats of the universe in 
general and the earth in particular ; (2) the second 
of the heavens and their inhabitants j (3) the 
third of the hells and their various punishments. 
Since the theological reform carried out in the 
19th cent, under the auspices of King Mongkut 
the Trai FMm has had very little orthodox 
value. ^ 

The fervour of the Siamese is shown by the 
multiplicity and richness of their pagodas, the 
number of their monks, and the esteem in which 
they are held. The pagodas, especially those of 
Bangkok, are most impressive with their forests 
of bell-turrets, above whi<di towers a central 
pyramid 60 to 80 metres high, their trunks of 
white elephants at the corners, their coverings of 
polislied tiles, their gilding, and their coloured 
porcelains. But connoisseurs find in them a too 
evident intrusion of Chinese statuary and decora- 
tive art. They are high colonnaded buildings, 
with recurved roofs, the walls, painted in fresco on 
the inside, sheltering great statues of the Buddha 
as well as Mpm of various dimensions. As a 
rule the pagodas are veritable monastic towns 
built in fee middle of beautiful gardens dotted 
with ponds; tiieir principal ornament is one or 
more temples dedicated to the Buddha. The 
monastic enclosure also contains a funeral-pile 
for burning the de4ul, room.H for preaching and for 
the temporary accommodation of pilgrims and 
strangers, ouYdiouses, and hundreds of little 
w(>o<len and brick houses where the bonz&s of the 
pagoda live. 

The monks, usually called by the earliest Euro- 
pean travellers talapoim {tala:p(lt, the fan which 
they always carry) or bonzes^ and by the Biamese 
* great/ (Mo thdi, ‘lords,’ ph%kk%t (Pali 
hhikkhn), phtm (Skr. hhikpi), * mendicants,* are 
more than 109,000 in number, attached to about 
20,000 uumasteries throxighout the whole of Siam. 
The rule to wliich they conform is, as in Cambodia, 
the 27 articles of the PatimOk (Pali Pathnokkha) 
and the commentaries of the Phra : Vlndi (Skr. 
Vinmpt). At their head is the MngkMrdt (Skr. 
isak0mrdja)y^ nominated by the king, who^ is the 
‘protector and preserver of Buddhism* in the 
kingdom. Tlie mngfiardja has jurisdiction over 
all the monks in Siam, but interferes as little as 
possible in their affairs ; it is he who decides, in 
agreement %vit!i the king, in all religious contro- 
versies and litigations; and he presides at the 
assembly of the chiefs of pagodas when the king 
convokes it to discuss theological reforms. Under 
the mnglmr&ja, but independent of him, are the 
abbots {aomrUt dhao) of the royal monasteries, also 
nominated by Urn king. Eacn abbot governs his 
monastery assist ed by a vicar (cJmo khUn pdlat) 
and a chief secretary {chao khitn admu), under 
them are the homm who have been ordained, an<l 
under them, again, the or mnminin (Fait 
I For the facte Skma»e BnMlxUm at, the artfc. 


samanera), novices under twenty years of age, 
who wear the yellow robe, but are not yet obliged 
to observe more than the eight Buddhist com- 
mandments.^ 

The pagoda in Siam is not only the sanctuary of 
prayer ; it is also the centre of culture. This 
culture is essentially Indian, as, until the arrival 
of the first Portuguese navigators, Siam was com- 
pletely within India’s sphere of infiuence; it 
received its first civilization from the Brahmans of 
India, and then from merchants from Malabar and 
Coromandel, and, along with Cambodia and Laos, 
it remained permeated with this Indian civiliza- 
tion until the east coast of Indo- China accepted 
Chinese civilization. There are still extant note- 
worthy archmoiogical witnesses of this primitive 
Hinduization of Siam in the monuments of its 
former capitals, SavankhalOk, SukhOkai, and 
Lopburi. The former and present religion of Siam 
(Brahmanism and Buddhism), its sacred language 
(Pali), its civil institutions, its writing, its arts, 
and its literature come from India. In the 13th 
cent, the Thai alphabet, the prototype of the 
present alpliabet, was invented by the help of 
Brahjnan guriLS on the model of the Indian 
writing already in use in the country. All this 
civilization has been preserved and diffused up to 
the present day by the monks, who are as a rule 
the educators of the people, as the Christian 
monks were in Europe in tlie Middle Ages. The 
vdt (monastery) is still the only school in isolated 
villages, although in the large towns modern 
schools have been established, witn special teacners 
to initiate the Siamese into Western culture. In 
spite of the welcome given to this culture, eveiy 
boy, from the humblest subject to the king, still 
continues to go to the pagoda at the age of 
puberty to receive a Buddhist initiation, with 
religious and domestic ceremonies which recall the 
first Christian communion. The Buddhist monas- 
tery, on the whole, has always maintained in 
Siam, even during the most troubled times, the 
inclination for spiritual life and culture. It is 
naturally more concerned with the boys than with 
the girls, although in 1767 there were convents of 
hhikkhunl (‘nuns*) flourishing in Ayuthia, in 
which a great many women ana girls received an 
elementary education ; at the present day wealthy 
families, especially those of court officials, give a 
very good education to their daughters, some of 
whom are fairly elegant Siamese writers. 

II. Reforms of Buddhism. — The establishment 
of Christian missions in Siam introduced Western 
culture, which was received, especially at court, 
with genuine enthusiasm, particularly the astro- 
nomy and mathematics taught by the Jesuits. 
So also the preaching of Christianity, as well as 
that of IslUm, always received complete tolerance, 
except when it was believed to be a cloak for 
dangerous political designs. The embassy of 
Louis XIV. was so well received that for a moment 
that monarch thought that the whole of Siam 
would be converted to Christianity ; young 
Siamese were sent to the Louis le Grand College, 
and one of them there sustained a thesis in Latin 
at the Sorbonne. In 1767 the destruction of 
Ayuthia and the dynasty reigning there aroused a 
violent reaction ; Siam became a hater of foreigners- 
But with the establishment of the present dynasty 
in 1787, with Bangkok as its capital, the former 
Siamese civilization revived, and the kingdom was 
opened to the infiuence of Western civilization. 
The great author of this double evolution— at one 
and fee same time traditional and modernist— -was 
King Mongkut. But this former hhikkhu remained 
at the same time a proud nationalist and a fervent 
Buddhist, who longed for a rcwival of Buddliisui 
I See art. Monasticism (Buddhist). 
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in Siam. He reformed the monastic discipline in 
an orthodox sense, grounding himself on the 
original sources ; and he organized the teaching 
of Pali in the monasteries with examinations in 
sacred hermeneutics and theology. He attempted 
more— the modernization of Buddhism— in concert 
with his minister the Phra.-Klan Chao Phaya 
Thipakon. In 1869 the latter published a work 
entitled Kichanukit, * Book explaining Things 
clearly,’ in which he posits four truths (pain, the 
origin of pain, destruction of this origin, and the 
w’ay leading to this destruction), which are in 
germ all the^ teaching of the Buddha. He denies 
the authenticity of the Jataka^ and the five 
stories of the suttas forming the Suttapitaka. For 
him there emanate from the Buddha only the Four 
Noble Truths (enumerated above) and the Pam- 
mattha, i.e. the substance of the Ahhidhammut- 
pitaka, or superior doctrine. 

This doctrine as well as a royal plan of reform 
based thereon caused uneasiness" among the tradi- 
tionalists of Siamese monasticism, but, though not 
in reality very workable, at least it had the 
excellent effect of forcing the Siamese theologians 
to learn Pali scientifically, to get closer to the 
texts of the Buddhist canon, and to renew their 
theology. 

King Chulalongkorn continued the work of his 
father by printing and editing at his own expense 
the whole of the Pali Tipitaka^ copies of which 
were lavishly distributed among the scholars and 
scientific establishments of Euro^ and America. 
Under the direction of his brother, Prince Damrong, 
the Vajiranana National Library regularly pub- 
lishes Pali texts, works on Buddhism, and re- 
searches on the historical and religious past of 
Siam after the best European methods. 

Thus Siam is taking possession of its glorious 
past at the very time when it is turning towards 
a brilliant future in conjunction with the great 
European nations, enlightened by their civilization, 
but anxious to keep politically independent of 
them. 

12 . Brahmanism. — Although Brahmanism has 
not played such an important part in the history 
of Siam as in that of Cambodia, it has had great 
influence. An inscription engraved on an ancient 
statue of Siva tells of a curious attempt to restore 
this ancient religion in Siam ; in 1510 the king of 
Kampheng-Ph 6 t, Dharmasoka, in spite of his 
ultra-Buddhist name, substituted the worship of 
Siva for that of Buddha in his states. Probably 
this religious transformation in a vassal princi- 
pality of Ayuthia was specially designed to make 
final a declaration of independence of the rebel 
vassal prince. But it is not to this factitious 
action that the important remains of Brahmanism 
on Siamese soil are due, whose living witnesses 
are the phramSy or Brahmans of the king of Siam, 
similar to the hakus of the king of Cambodia. 
They are said to be descended from the persecuted 
Brahmans of India who fled first to Pegu and then 
to Siam during the course of the 5 th and 6 th 
centuries of our era. They are believed to preserve 
their primitive type ; and there are only about 80 
of them living near their special temple, the V&t 
B 6 t Pliram, or ‘pagoda of the sanctuary of the 
Brahmans’ — a collection of three miserable brick 
buildings in an enclosure. The main ornament of 
this temple consists of colossal statues of the 
Hindu frimurti ; their chief is called in Siamese 
Phra : Mah^rkxkkhruvltthi (Skr. Maharajaguru- 
viddhi). They marry, and wear their long hair 
tied behind ; they worship the Brahraanic deities, 
and once a year they ceremonially parade through 
the town with them amid the ignorant respect of 
the people. Their r 6 le in the royal palace is 
1 39 vols., Bangkok, 1893. 


exactly the same as in Cambodia, but not so in- 
fluential. They compose in Sanskrit the official 
names of the princes, mandarins, towns, temples, 
palaces, and elephants. In the great ceremonies 
of the palace, clad in white robes, with long 
conical caps on their heads, and carrying their 
Brah manic statues in their hands, they occupy as 
honourable a position as the bonzes ; they also 
preside at coronations j and they consecrate the 
water which is drunk every year as a sign of 
fidelity by the great mandarins and high officials. 
Certain of them, called hdn, hdra (Skr. hord ; cf. 
Gr. (hpa.)y are the astrologers and diviners of the 
king, charged with astronomical and astrological 
computations, announcing rains or drought, and 
lucky or unlucky hours and days. Besides the 
phrams we must also mention the dedr (Skr, 
dchdTya)y the lay teachers of the pagodas. 

13 . Popular religion. — Although the Siamese 
are excellent Buddhists, they preserve a mass of 
survivals of ancient animism. To whatever class 
of society they belong, all believe in good and bad 
spirits {phi) ; and the spirits in whom the people 
are most interested are those which do not seem 
to have any connexion with Buddhist mythology. 
The malignant or formidable phis are much more 
numerous and more venerated than the good 
spirits. Among the latter the best known are the 
phi nang mdiy female tree-spirits who dwell in 
certain beautiful forest-trees. It is said that those 
good fairies often fill the alms-bowls of monks on 
pilgrimage when they lay them at the foot of the 
trees which the spirits inhabit. 

Evil spirits are divided into three classes ; ( 1 ) 
the ‘ autogenous ’ phiy those which are not derived 
from any human being, although some human 
beings, especially sorcerers, may succeed in keep- 
ing them in their power; ( 2 ) the phis which are 
the spirits of the dead (spectres, ^osts, demons, 
etc.); (3) the phis belonging to other worlds, 
which cannot be seen on earth, but which for many 
people exist as really as if they were seen and 
heard. 

The most common and the most dangerous of all are the 
second class— the phi lok, or spirits of the dead. Having 
escaped from the body at death, they inhabit abandoned 
houses and ruins, always on the outlook for living beings to 
harm or frighten. They can make themselves visible or 
tangible. They nearly always take up their position at the foot 
of a person's bed, trying to pull him from it, seizing him by the 
big toes, etc. One of them, whom many people claim to have 
seen, is Che phi prety from 10 to 16 metres in height, who is the 
spirit of a malefactor. Having a mouth as small as the eye of a 
needle, he is constantly in a state of inanition, and looks like a 
skeleton. He appears at night and, instead of speaking, gives 
a low whistle. The phi tai hOng are the spirits of persons who 
died a sudden or violent death or of still-born children. They 
are often confused with the phi tai ha, who are rather the 
ghosts of people who have died from cholera or a sudden ill- 
ness. They are all horrible and malignant, and yet the people 
do not always avoid the places where they are said to be, 
because the possession of a phi phrdi (the ‘ essence ’ of a phi 
tai h6ng) is a formidable power. To get this a sorcerer goes by 
night to the place haunted by the phi tai k6ng, conjures him 
up by incantations, and immediately puts a lighted torch under 
his chin, so that the heat may cause the grease to flow from his- 
chin into a vessel. This grease, mixed with perfumed oils,, 
forms a magic pomade, by means of which the sorcerer can 
make people go mad or become amorous, ruin them, or bring 
dangerous illness upon them. According to the Siamese, a man 
possessed with a phi phrdi suddenly becomes mad, shouts, 
gesciculates, and tries to break everything round about him ; 
ordinary means being powerless to calm him, they send for the 
sorcerer to exorcize him ; the sorcerer takes a nail and applies 
the point of it to the big toe of the victim, who begins to shout, 
although the point has only pressed against the skin ; the 
sorcerer presses with the nail a little more to make the place 
untenable by the phi phrdi ; then he drives his nail into a piece 
of wood, so that the phi phrdi feels itself pierced through or is 
forced to enter the nail ; the patient begins to howl, then after 
a quarter of an hour he quietens down, and is normal and 
cured. The phi kHman (Skr. kamara) is the spirit of a foetus or 
of a child dying at birth ; the greatest precautions must be 
taken to bury this abortion to prevent the spirit from returning 
to haunt th*e body of the mother and cause her death. The 
little corpse is folded in two, enclosed in a large pot for cooking 
rice, covered with paper and leaves on which liave been written 
charms {mantras) in Pali, and buried in the wood ; or it may. 
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after being: enclosed in the vessel, be given to a sorcerer, who, 
armed with a sword, carries it to the bank of a river, loads it 
with imprecations, and then, after breaking it in two with a 
stroke of the sword, abandons it to the current. The phi hra .*5^6 
selects as its home the body of certain women (sorceresses), 
which it leaves at night to look for food, eating the very stones. 
According to some, "it is inotToiiHive; according to others, it is 
very dangerous, devouring einl)ryos in the womb. Some claim 
that these phis are tlie spirits oi women who have dmd in the 
jungle and come back to haunt the place. The ph!- kaihdng, 
which appears in the form of a man with the wings and tad of 
a bird, is also an evil spirit. So also is the phi pong khang, a 
kind of vampire like a black monkey, which dwells in the 
Jungle and sucks the blood from the big toes of sleeping people. 
The phi hmng hoi does the same ; so that any one who wislies 
to sleep in the Jungle is recommended to keep hold of his feet. 
These spirits may be forced to obey certain clever sorcerers, 
who send them to torment their enemies. The phi pd^ special 
invisible demons of the Jungle, cause fever or dysentery in those 
who rest there during the night. The phi khamCt^ a kind of 
will o’ the wisp, in the form of a red star seen in desert places 
at night, causes mirages and makes people fall into a hole 
which they take for a house ; it also loves to deceive boatmen 
with its false light and wreck them. The phi dm^ the night- 
mare ghost, sits on the chests of sleepers, especially travellers 
in the salas^^ and makes them utter inarticulate cries. There 
are also several wandering spirits, chdo phi, thaphardk (Skr. 
(!mmrak§a% for whom the people erect small brick and wooden 
buildings, called ian chdo, * house of the master.* People 
living near a ian chdo^ both men and women, are often pos- 
sessed by the phis who have chosen to dwell in them, and they 
deliver oracles, cure illnesses, etc. 

The kiln (Skr. guv>(i) is a sort of possession compelling its 
victim to throw away outside a piece of meat or skin, which 
forces itself into the body of some person, and harms him if he 
is not freed from it by means of incantations. Both the 
bewitched person (tnk ki'm) and the bewitcher, moreover, may 
find themselves in a very bad state if they do not paralyze the 
malignant effect by periodical and regular incantations. 

A certain spirit, the thdn vht suviln, is regarded as the chief 
of all ; he resembles a yuk (Skr. yak^a), or fierce giant, inhabits 
the sky, is armed with a heavy iron club, and is believed to 
send smallpox to children. 

Among the ‘ autogenous we may mention the phi ru^en, 
the guardian angel or spirit of the house. There is one for 
each house, and it is sometimes hoard whispering to itself ; it 
niav seen in the shape of a man ; a small building is dedi- 
cated vi ii in every house. 

The water-spirite (phi ndm) are also very much respected. 
Small rafts are frequently seen, hearing figurines representing 
a family with a man, woman, chihlren, offerings of betel, rice, 
and flowers, dotu^d with little tapers, floating on the surface of 
the rivers; this te a tribute of the faithful to the water-spirits. 
During serious epidemics it is to the .Hpirif'i of the croi^-roadfl 
that offerings are dedicated. Of course in Siam, as in 
Cambodia, a whole H(‘nes of rpiril'-s of a i>ure)y Buddhist 
charwjter are worshipped—- the p/saf (Skr. pf.sKoha), the prtit 
(fikr. prrtn), the yak (Skr. yak^a), the ra'xri (Bkr. rak^maX 
the khrht (Hkr. ganfi/a), and the vtdk (Bkr. naga). It is 
evident that, with some differenws in namcfs, the system 
of superHtitious bclkts is identical in the two countries. 

14, Amulets.— llich aiul poor %vear amulets; 

these are sometimes phd pra:chkt, or hands of 
cioih which tiiey roll round the head and neck, 
^ouu^timeB necklaces made of seven amber or j^old 
beadw, BometimcB or small <:old or Kilver 

platen en^.(raved witli diagrams or sacred formuhns 
:iU4l w<»rn on consecrated cordn (fluH is in fact the 
only clothing;* of very y<mn|^ children), Bometimes 
circles of thin firtlHtically woven bamboo thonfrs. 
Ail thoftO objects are intended to ward oil’ illnesses 
cad all kinds of witchcraft; and there are also 

.nth (Skr. Mtfad'Skldhi’l)^ amulets of in- 
vincibility, and karji/mnf talisiuans of invulner- 
rldlity. The women also wear acro.ss their 
BUoulders necdclaces soaked in lustral water by the 
homes; among the poorer classes strings of con- 
seemted cotton thread are substituted. 

15, Sorcerers. — Sorcerers {mMu), sorceresses 
(ikao), and diviuens {mothm) are consulted in all 
theimnorfcaut actions of life. They are believed 
to be aole to command certain spirits, to send them 
into the iKidies of luiman beings, or to chase them 
away. The spirit by their enoliautments hides 
;teeu in a Imffalo-skin reducetl to tlie size of a pea, 
which the enemy is made to swallow ; soon, under 
die effect of the spirii^s power, the body of the 
howitched man expands, swells, and bursts, unless 
saitotlsor soiT’crer eountmractH the witc.hcu’aft, 

Tlie sorcerers practise spells by means of tiny 

^ Shelters at th^ to village for tho me ol atmugers 

nd travellers. 


clay figurines {pha:yon) representing the person 
whom they wish to harm ; they stick a pin or a 
nail through the heart or the head and then bury 
them. A person can thus either free the victim 
from an illness or give him an illness from which 
he will die in a very short time. These sorcerers 
are also skilled in making love-philtres [sdne, ya 
phet). It is held that they often make alliance 
with thieves, facilitating burglaries by causing 
the whole family to sleep soundly by means of a 
spell. Most of the formulas used by the sorcerers 
are in distorted Pali and are often incompre- 
hensible even to the person who utters them. 

16. Medicine.— Siamese medicine originated in 
India, and tradition says that it was introduced 
by Khomarabhacca, who lived in the time of 
Buddha. He wrote medical treatises which were 
regarded as sacred and to-day are translated into 
Siamese in the pagodas under the name of B6kha: 
nUhan (Skr. Moghaniddna), Being essentially 
Indian, this science is philosophical and theoretical. 
The human body is supposed to be composed of 
four elements (wind, water, fire, earth), and health 
depends upon the equilibrium or non-equilibrium 
of these elements in the body. Nowhere in these 
books do we find systematic descriptions of dis- 
eases ; there is no * real knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology, or surgery, which is in the hands of 
timid bone-setters, with dressings of coconut-oil 
and cotton. Midwifery is not quite so rudi- 
mentary ; but the barbarous and unhygienic custom 
of keeping a fire burning near the lying-in woman 
persists in Siam, as in Burma, Cambodia, Annam, 
and the whole of Indo-China. Except in the case 
of women of high rank, with whom everything is 
done in the European fashion, every pregnant 
Siamese woman is laid on a small bed near a fire 
in a dark room with no outlet for the smoke; 
she remains there thirty days for the first child, 
twenty -five for the second, ten for the third, and 
five for the others. The women are keenest to 
maintain this cruel custom, thinking that it im- 
proves the beautiful pale yellow colour of their 
skin. 

Knowing their superstitious disposition, wo are 
not surprised that the Siamese attribute the nou- 
^uilibrium of the four elements and hence their 
illnesses to spirits, and consult the sorcerer rather 
than the doctor ; besides, the sorcerer is often the 
ordinary doctor. They also believe that illnesses 
are the consequences of deeds, either in this life or 
in a previous one, and that the best of remedies is 
to do good works {thdm burit Skr. pU7iya), In all 
serious illnesses two tapers are offered to the god 
of medicine. 

The Siamese also practise Chinese medicine. The 
Cliinose system consists in taking the jnilse and 
using bundles of medicinal plants; the Siamese 
system makes drugs of pow'ders and pills of flowers, 
roots, and medicinal woods dissolved in lukewarm 
water. The most extraordinary substances, like 
those to be found in an(dent pharmacopoeias, 
abound in Siamese medicine. 

In a word, Siamese medic4iments, whether of 
mineral, vegetable, or animal origin, aim at adding 
to or taking away from the constitutive elements 
what they lack or what they have in excess. In a 
single prescription, therefore, the Siamese doctor 
may use more than a hundred substances all mixed 
together. 

The doctors (md) are divided into md luang, or 
royal physicians, and md rdtsddon (Skr. rdja+ 
dCma ?), or people’s physicians. The royal doctop 
(physicians and surgeons), with a chief at their 
head, are divided into squads, who in turn remain 
in the palace and follow the king and court.^ They 
all receive a salary from the king, and their office 
passes to their children. Their knowledge must 
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have been very much enriched by the European 
scientific information which the Wang Lang 
Medical College {vdng Idng =■ * palace ’) provided at 
Bangkok for studenta The doctors of the people, 
who are numerous and specialized, and often take 
up their art without the slightest medical prepara- 
tion, include the md niiet, or masseurs, and the md 
phi, or exorcists. 

17. Superstitious beliefs.— (a) General . — The 
superstitions of the Siamese are as numerous as 
those of the Cambodians (which they resemble in 
the most curious way). 

One of their chief preoccupations is to make themselves in- 
vulnerable: they claim that a ball of solidified mercury — 
probably an amalg-am of lead or tin — carried on the person 
protects against all weapon-wounds ; princes and nobles always 
carry this in their girdles ; eaglewood beads are also considered 
a good preservative. 

Rice has a lucky character and plays an important part in all 
domestic and official ceremonies. It is the symbol of fecundity 
in the marriage rites, and of happiness in others. The Siamese 
bestow on the rice-goddess, a second Ceres, worship based on 
the belief that she presides at the sprouting of this cereal in the 
fields ; the children are taught to reverence her before meals, 
and in many families they even murmur a prayer in her honour 
before eating. 

Agriculture has always been an object of great reverence, and 
gives rise to the rite (as in China) of ceremonially tracing a 
furrow at the beginning of the agricultural year (r^k no). 
Formerly it was the king himself who performed this rite; 
to-day it is the minister of agriculture. It takes place at the 
beginning of May— -the period fixed for the cultivation of rice 
throughout the whole kingdom. Harvest takes place without 
ceremony, but it is closed by a sacrifice in which as an offering 
to the deities very well-filled ears of rice are burned. With the 
rice-ceremonies we may connect the burlesque festival of the 
6kya khdo, ‘ king of the rice,’ which also takes place in May- 
June. While the real king remains within his palace, a mock 
king usurps his prerogatives for three days amid joy and feast- 
ing. The subjects of the new king scatter themselves over the 
port and the town, laying violent hands on the Chinese junks 
and ships that happen to be there, entering houses and bazaam, 
and taking possession of all that they find unless the owners 
make haste to buy everything back from them. But— most 
interesting of all — this rice-king goes into a field in the middle 
of the town and traces a furrow with a gilded plough. Above 
this field there has been erected a high swing ; the minister of 
agriculture, who accompanies the ephemeral sovereign, takes 
his stand on the swing, amid the silence of the crowd, and 
balances himself in it in order to invoke celestial blessingrs on 
the field and all the crops of the year.i The rice-king mounts 
it in his turn and balances on it amid the laughter, shouting, 
and tom-tom beating of the people. The ‘king’ also leans 
against a tree^trunk, standing on his left foot and holding his 
right foot up as high as his left knee. Then a cow is brought, 
before which are spread rice, potatoes, beans, etc. ; the food 
towards which it first turns will be scarcest and most expensive 
during the year. 

Certain trees are worshipped on account of their antiquity or 
the Buddhist memories which they recall— e.gr., th6pA<5-(=Skr. 
6o(iAi)tree (Fiotcs religiosa) — or because they are regarded as 
the dwelling-place of a powerful pM. 

To the Buddhist beliefs must be attributed the pity that all 
the Siamese have for animals and the horror that they feel at 
their slaughter even by the laity ; the rich buy barges full of 
fish at certain times in order to throw them back into the water, 
or cages full of captive birds which they set at liberty in the 
precincts of a pagoda. From a similar motive every eighth and 
fifteenth day of the month hunting and fishing are strictly 
forbidden, and on those days nobody would dream of selling, 
buying, or eating flesh. 

(6) White elephants . — The best known of the 
Siamese superstitions connected with animals is 
the veneration of white elephants (osang phu*ek). 
It still seems entirely Buddhist, recalling the 
white elephant in which the Buddha became in- 
carnate. Monkeys and ‘white’ sparrows {i.e. 
albinos) are also treated with respect, but not to 
such a degree as the white elephant, the possession 
of which is a promise of happiness for the king 
and the whole kingdom. During the 16th and 17th 
centuries the kings of Siam, Cambodia, Pegu, and 
Laos waged unending wars with each other for the 
possession of white elephants. 

When a white elephant is discovered in the kingdom, the 
person who captures it is exempted by the king from royal 
corv6es until the third generation, and receives a number of 
gold pieces ; then a deputation from the court along with 
musicians goes with ceremony to fetch the majestic luck-bringer 


^ This swing-rite seems to signify, as in India, the alternation 
of the seasons. 


to Bangkok, on a raft garlanded with flowers, where it is fed 
with cakes and sugar-canes and receives from all sides so much 
respect that European travellers thought at one time that the 
Siamese worshipped the white elephant. Its arrival in the 
capital is the sign for great festivities. The Brahmans bathe it 
with lustral water and choose the pompous Sanskrit name by 
which it will henceforth be called, for, on entering the royal 
stable it also receives the title of ‘ great mandarin.’ Its covers 
are of velvet ; it eats and drinks from a gold or silver basin fruits 
and choice herbs ; its teeth are hoojied with gold, and it often 
wears a precious diadem ; a whole suite of slaves and followers 
bustle round it, and, when it takes a bath, it is shaded under 
a sumptuous red and gold parasol. Its slightest ailments are 
tended by the royal physicians ; its death puts the whole court 
and kingdom into mourning. Servants suspected of having 
been careless with it are mercilessly put to death. The figure 
of the white elephant adorns the Siamese flag at the present 
day. 

The tiger, which is very much dreaded by the 
Siamese because of its power and its ferocity, is 
always addressed with respectful fear, bub is put 
to death whenever possible. An enormous fresh- 
water lizard {Monitor elegans) is believed to bring 
misfortune to any one who meets or touches it. 

(c) Portraits. — The Siamese are afraid to see a 
painting or a photograph of themselves ; they tliink 
that it may be made use of in black ma^c. It is 
most probably this superstition, which is almost 
universal in the Far East, that is responsible for 
the non-existence of coins bearing the representa- 
tion of the sovereign in Brahmanic India, thus 
depriving us of valuable historical evidence. King 
Mongkut has done much to modify this prejudice 
against portraits: he has been photographed on 
several occasions with the dignitaries of his court, 
and he has had coins struck with a representation 
of himself. It is only fair to mention that in 1686 
the Siamese who were sent as ambassadors to the 
court of Louis Xiv. were not afraid to allow their 
portraits to be painted, for the picture of the 
whole embassy is still to he seen at Versailles; 
but these men — their voyage itself proves it — were 
exceptional. 

{d) Treaties. — ^When a treaty is signed between 
the king of Siam and another party, the latter 
must immediately take charge of the copy of the 
treaty signed by the king mthout letting it remain 
in any intermediary dwelling-place for fear of 
bringing misfortune to the place. 

18. Human sacrifices. —In Siam, as in Cambodia 
and Burma, tradition claims that the foundation 
of a new town always required a human sacrifice : 
when the walls were almost completed,— just when 
the gate was being put into position — it is said, 
the voluntary or involuntary sacrifice of one or 
even of three victims had to be obtained. As 
voluntary victims were usually not to be found, a 
great mandarin accompanied by guards used to 
post himself near the gate repeating his future 
name in a loud voice ; if a passer-by, thinking 
that he was being summoned, turned his head in 
their direction, he was regarded as designed by 
fate, and he was seized and taken away. After 
a short retreat and a sumptuous banquet the 
victim or victims thus obtained were solemnly 
taken to the gate and buried alive under a 
foundation beam. 

19. Festivals.— See art. FESTIVALS AND Fasts 
(S iamese). 

20. Organization of family life.— (1) Belations 
of the sex&s. — Marriage in Siam takes place early, 
usually at 16 years of age for girls and 17 for boys. 
The law allows polygamy, and the rich take full 
advantage of it ; following the king’s example, 
they have regular harims ; but the poor are almost 
always monogamous. Moreover, only one of the 
numerous wives of a Siamese liolds the rank of 
legitimate spouse, the one who was first wedded 
according to the solemn betrothal {khan m&h), 
and brought a dowry instead of being bought. 
Even if otiiers are afterwards wedded with similai 
ceremonies — which is very rare — they are, as com- 
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pared with the firat wife {mid liidng^ ‘ chief wife’), 
only * little wives.’ As a rule it is the chief wife who 
chooses tlie wives of the second rank ; the husband 
always asks her advice and her approval on this 
point, and she treats them as young sisters or as 
docile servants ; even the favourite takes care 
not to go against the traditional dignity of her 
who is the only ‘ mistress of the Iiouse.’ Further, 
only the chief wife and her children can inherit 
from the husband. It is therefore the position of 
the woman rather than that of the man that 
determines tlie legal status of the children. 

(2) Betrothal, — Marriages are often airanged by 
the parents, but often also the young man makes 
his choice and then speaks to his parents. If his 
choice is approved, his parents request two trust- 
worthy friends to sound the girl’s parents. Though 
they are well received, it does not follow that they 
at once obtain a decisive answer ; it is proper for 
the parents of the girl to ask leave to consult her, 
to reflect, not to appear in too great haste ; it is 
only at the third of the re(tuests, repeated at 
regular intervals, that they decide to agree. 
Then the conditions are discussed : the future 
husband must give a sum of money which his 
future parents-in-Iaw will either keep for them- 
selves, if they are poor, or give to the girl as a 
dowry to help her -wdien she begins housekeeping. 
He must also present to his fiancee jewels according 
to his wealth, and sometimes also a house or a 
barge. When all this is settled, the betrothal 
(kha% mdk ) — always very solemn — takes place ; 
the young man, accompanied by his friends, all 
dressed in their finest clothes, enters a barge, 
decorated with flags, to convey to his fiancee’s 
house appropriate gifts, such as betel, areca, and 
rice-cakes j on his arrival he greets all his future 
family, the dowry is counted, and the wedding-day 
fixed. 

(S) Marriam , — This is a purely domestic cere- 
mony; the State never interferes with it, and 
religion only occasionally hy prayers and aspersions 
of histral water on the young couple by the bonzes 
if they have been invited. The marriage is 
primarily a kind of * wedding-party,’ at which the 
parents and friends assemble at the house of the 
girl’s parents to eat, drink, and be merry for one 
dr two days according to the wealth of the couple. 
During a certain time, from one to three months, 
the young couple as a rule live near the girl’s 
parents in a cottage which the man had to build 
for the purpose before the marriage. As the 
Siamese law gives parents absolute control over 
their children, and a greedy fatlmr might often 
take a<l vantage of this to sell his daughter, under 
the pretext of marriage, to a man whom she hated, 
there is a custom to counterbalance this ; when a 
pair of lovers cannot obtain their parents’ consent, 
they elope, and go and live together some distance 
away ; their union being thus affirmed, they return, 
preceded by two tnistworthy friends to intercede 
m their favour, and ask their parents’ forgiveness. 
The young man then pre.sents his parents-in-law 
with tlm usual gifts and the marriage is concluded. 
If the parents pm’sist in refusing, the young people 
repair to the judges, •who generally arrange things 
in their favour. Marriage is forbidden between 
near relatives except in the case of kings, who are 
allowed to wed their half-sisters to maintain the 
purity of the royal line. 

Although in Siam the wife never goes out with 
her husband, she is quite free to go and come 
indoors ami out, is seen at the theatre, carries on 
business if need l>e, and is almost always consulted 
bj her husband in all important undertakings, 
legally the husband has the right to sell a •wife 
whom he has bought ; he cannot sell the chief 
wife, who brought nim a dowry, except when the 


woman, having consented to the contracting of the 
debt, lias thus become surety for it ; but both 
cases are very uncommon. 

(4) Divorce.’— Divorce (yd) exists, but is seldom 
practised. It cannot take place until after an 
attempt at reconciliation before the seniors. The 
guilty husband must sign a written agreement to 
alter liis conduct ; if he does not improve, divorce 
is granted. In cases of adultery (much rarer than 
in Laos) the man may send his wife away after 
giving her a letter of divorce {nang-s'd^yd) with his 
seal upon it. Divorce almost always takes place 
by mutual consent; the woman takes back her 
dowry ; the common property and the children are 
divided — unless the children are grown up and 
show a preference for father or mother. When 
there are no children, the man returns to his 
parents. 

(5) Birth, — The birth of a child is accompanied 
by various superstitious rites. Whenever it is 
born, it is washed, its arm is bound with bands 
of consecrated cotton, its horoscope is taken, and 
the name given is always an ugly one so as not to 
arouse the jealousy of the evil spirits ; in the event 
of illness the name is changed in order to baffle 
the phi who is angry ; the child is always breast- 
fed ; every month its head is shaved ; its body is 
washed daily, and is left naked except for one or 
two gold or silver necklaces, with small metal 
plates bearing mysterious characters and serving 
as amulets ; girls also wear another gold or silver, 
or sometimes copper, plate, shaped like a heart 
and hung on a chain or string round the waist 
At the age of four or five years a little tuft of 
hair is allowed to grow, which in the case of both 
sexes is shaved at the age of puberty in a great 
ceremony which is both religious and domestic. 

(6) Shaving of ^ fore-loch. — After the diviner has fixed the 
most favourable day and hour for the ceremony of shaving the 
fore-lock (Jh&n chuk\ the parents send cakes and flowers to all 
relatives and frienas to invite them to the festival. A gunshot 
or petard-reports open the ceremony. The bonzes come and 
recite prayers on the head of the child, who is decked wiih all 
the jewels procurable ; he is sprinkled with lustral water, then 
one of his near relatives shaves his fore-lock, while hired 
musicians play their most lively tunes. All the guests con- 
gratulate the newly-tonsured boy on his entrance into the world 
of young men, and place money for him in a plate ; this is put 
aside to buy jewels for the boy’s fianc6e, unless the parents 
are very poor, when they use it themselves- Then, for a day or 
more, they eat, drink, smoke, play, and attend cock-fights or 
theatrical shows in honour of the new young man or woman. 

At the tonsure of a royal prince (Pali culd-kantana mangala, 
‘festival of the shaving of the fore-lock’) all Bangkok goes on 
holiday. On the appointed da} the prince, dressed in a red 
langxiti covered with jewels, and surrounded by armed soldiers 
and a long procession of children of his own age of all nation- 
alities, wearing their national costume and each carrying a 
lotus-flower in his hand, goes in a gilded palanquin to the king’s 
apartments. He prostrates himself before his father, who raises 
him up, and leads him by the hand to prostrate himself before 
the ashes of his ancestors in the temple of the palace. For 
three days in succession the same ceremonies are repeated ; on 
the fourth day, in front of the ancestral tombs, the Brahmans 
sprinkle him with lustral water, and divide his fore-lock into 
three locks (in allusion to the Hindu trimurti)', the king cuts 
the locks, and almost immediately the Brahmans shave the 
boy's head. At the last stroke of the razor two Brahmans 
sound the conch. IChen the prince, accompanied by the king, 
goes in procession to a gilded pavilion on the top of an artificial 
mountain of pyramid shape, which symbolizes Mount Kailasa, 
the famous peak of the Himalayas whither the god Siva repaired 
at the shaving of the fore-lock of his son, Gape^a. In this 
pavilion, in the presence of the royal family and all the high 
court officials, the prince purifies himself in a bath which seems 
to represent the Ganges ; then he is sprinkled by the king and 
the highest persons in the assembly on the head, shoulders, 
and the whole body with five ewers of lustral water (in alluwon 
to the five great rivers that issue from the Himalayas). The 
musicians at the foot of the mountain play a triumphal march ; 
a Brahman wipes the prince’s face, and a crown of pure white 
cotron is placed on his head. Everybody descends, and the 
religious ceremony is over. The secular festivals now begm, 
and last for several days. The whole ceremony of shaving the 
top-knot is a Brahmanical survival in a population for centunes 
Buddhist, which Buddhism not only has tolerated, but has 
made an effort to preserve. On the day after the shaving of the 
top-knot the young people usually enter the pagoda as novices, 
tiadition requiring that all, even the kings, should have worn 
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the yellovr robe for a time. Although King MongkuJ spent 
years in the monastery, his son, King Ohulalongkor^, imbued 
with Western ideas, would not stajr more than three days, and 
would not have his eyebrows and his head completely shaved— 
which scandalized the most pious of his subjects. 

Girls, after the shaving of their top-knot, return until 
marriage to the shelter of their parents’ homes. 

(7) Parmts and children. — The relations be- 
tween parents and children in Siam are as a rule 
marked on the one side by affectionate care and 
on the other by profound respect and deference. 
Infanticide is almost unknown, and the idea of 
parricide never enters their minds. Of course 
the law gives parents complete power over their 
offspring; although a man cannot sell his chief 
wife as a slave to pay his debts, unless she was 
aware of the contracting of these debts and had 
agreed to it, he can at any time sell his daughter 
as a slave temporarily or permanently to settle any 
kind of debt ; this happens most frequently in the 
case of gambling debts. 

(8) Di^osal of the dead . — ^The most general 
method of disposal of the dead in Siam is crema- 
tion. When a Siamese is so ill that he cannot 
swallow rice, he is regarded as dying, and monks 
are summoned to his bedside to sprinkle him with 
lustral water, and to prepare him for death by the 
reading of sacred texts on the vanity of human 
things. His friends shout in his ears, * Arahang / 
arahang!\ ‘The saint! the just! ’(Pali araham, 

‘ the saint,’ ‘ he who has obtained lasting happi- 
ness ’), in order to procure for him a better future | 
lot. At his last breath his family and friends weep 
and mourn aloud for half an hour ; then the corpse 
is bathed, and a tical ({jiece of money) is put into 
the mouth ; the body is wrapped in a piece of 
white cloth and put into a coffin, covered with gilt 
paper and bits of glass, and dotted with little 
tapers. After two days it is taken down into the 
street by an opening at the side of the house— not 
by the door — and they carry it round the house 
running ; the dead man has now become a dreaded 
spirit ; it is their aim to make him forget the road 
from his house in order that he may not return to 
torment the living. Then the coffin is placed on 
a catafalque, and to the sound of plaintive flutes 
it is conveyed, amidst the relatives and friends in 
pure white mourning dress and with shaved heads, 
by barge or by land, to the funeral pile of the 
pagoda where it is to be burned. There, after 
renewed prayers, the person whose duty it is to 
bum the corpse washes its face with coconut- water 
and then places it on the pile, where it is consumed, 
while all present mourn. The few bones that are 
left after cremation are put into an urn, which 
is placed in the house, near the little altar of the 
household gods. The funeral ends with a banquet 
and entertainments of all kinds, including even 
theatrical performances. Among the rich these 
festivals may last for three days; many poor 
people ruin themselves in order to do things well 
on such occasions. 

The funeral of a prince or a king- requires no less than ten or 
twelve months’ preparation ; it costs enormous sums and gives 
occasion for rejoicings which the people long remember. The 
corpse is slowly dried by injections of mercury and placed in a 
golden urn ; a huge pavilion of teak-wood is erected, on which 
the urn is to be xd^’Ced and which symbolizes Mount Mem ; its 
pillars, framework, and roof are covered with gold and silver 
leaves and inlaid with glass-work. Under the roof of the 
central pavilion there are other pavilions or kiosks for the king, 
princes, monks, high officials, and eminent strangers invi^d 
to the ceremony. The king’s one is very large and contains 
reception-rooms and special apartments — even a bathroom. 
Under a special verandah are the valuable gifts which the king 
presents to the monks or to the other persons invited— some- 
times including European agricultural machinery of the most 
up-to-date kind. 

The cremation begins in the interior of the palace by a solemn 
procession of the relics of the Buddha and the ashes of the 
royal ancestors, to which strangers are not admitfce<h The 
relics of the Buddha are then enthroned on an altar situated 
above and in front of the remains that are awaiting cremation ; 
the ashes of the royal ancestors are placed in the royal pavilion. 


Then the monks recite the whole day sacred texts in Pali, hold- 
ing the silver cord by means of which they communicate with 
the urn containing the mortal remains. The people outside 
share in the festival, receiving gratuitous refreshment and 
entertainment. 

On the following day the monks again recite Pali texts, while 
holding the silver cord ; outside the people are being enter- 
tained to scenes from the Rdma^av-a^ Chinese shadow-plays 
(jianoX marionettes and Peguan dances; but they also 

attend sermons preached by the monks, before scrambling for 
the lemons containing pieces of silver which the king throws to 
the crowd — one of the great attractions of the ceremony.^ 

Next day, to the sound of guns and plaintive music, the 
mortal remains leave the pagoda, followed by a procession of 
great magnilicence. They are carried three tinaes round the 
pyramid and laid on the gilded throne or altar in the central 
pavilion ; four groups of monks recite texts from the Abhidhar^ 
ma; outside the entertainments continue for four nights and 
four days. 

At the end of the fifth day the gilded altars are removed from 
the throne of the central pavilion, or phratman^, and the 
provisional altars which are to be burned are substituted ; on 
these are laid the bodies in sandalwood caskets amid sweet- 
scented flowers. The king sets fire to the pile for his near 
relatives by means of a fire kept perpetually burning in the 
pagoda. Then all the great personages throw sweet-scented 
wood and gilt-paper ornaments into the pile. Outside the 
games continue. 

Next day the ashes are collected and in procession are thrown 
into the river from the top of a pagoda.^ The bones which 
have not been entirely consumed are placed inside a golden urn 
and returned to the pyramid on the altar which was set up for 
the purpose. 

On the following day the relics of the Buddha, the remains of 
the royal ancestors, and the debris of the new cremation are 
again taken in procession along the road to the palace and the 
pagodas — their fixed dwelling-place. 

For the last twenty years or so, after funerals, when they 
appear traditionally in white, with shaved heads, the princes 
have adopted the custom of wearing black mouming-ciothes, 
like Europeans. 

There is another method of disposing of the dead 
which is sometimes required by the most fervent 
Buddhists, viz. the partial offering of their bodies 
to vultures. If it is arms or legs that are to be 
offered, the part is, in the case of a prince, cut up 
into small pieces, put on a golden plate, and pre- 
sented thus in the Yat Sakgt of Bangkok to the 
swarms of vultures which fly incessantly round 
this sacred charnel-house. 

21 . Political and civil organization. •— (X) 
King . — Siam is governed by an absolute king, 
supreme judge and legislator, ‘owner of the earth 
and its inhabitants,’ whose despotism is moderated 
only by the mildness of Buddhist beliefs, secular 
traditions, and popular revolts. This king is 
called the phra:, ‘the august,’ ‘the divine,’ ‘the 
sacred’; his subjects, whatever their rank, ap- 
proach him on their knees and elbows and spea^ 
without daring to raise their eyes. The crown is 
hereditary ; nevertheless within the space of 450 
years, thanks to popular revolutions and court 
intrigues, Siam has been governed by four different 
dynasties. The order of succession is badly regu- 
lated ; in theory the crown comes to the eldest son 
of the queen or the fii-st wife ; in reality the king 
appoints his heir ; if he fails to do so, the great 
mandarins and ministers choose a king from the 
royal family. 

(2) Second Jang ; royal /am%.— Next to the 
king comes the second king, corresponding to the 
upardja or the ohharatA of Cambodia ; he is a 
brother of the king, and has insignia, several attri- 
butes of royalty, special revenues, a house, and a 
court of his own. In time of war he used to be 
made generalissimo; this led certain European 
travellers to call him the ‘war-king.’^ His au- 
thority is very slight, and even the officials of his 
palace are nominated by the real king. In reality 
the second king is tlie first and most respected of 
the twelve Jerom, or princes of high blood, brothers 
of the king, who surround the sovereign. Beneath 
them are ranged 200 or 300 other members of the 
royal family, with high titles, low revenue, and no 
authority -whatever. At the fifth generation the 
descendants of royal race return to the common 
mass of subjects. 
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(3) Mandarins.-~'^6hilitj is not hereditary in 

Siam, so that the king can choose his mandarins 
or ministers. In former days their rank was in- 
dicated by the shape of their betel-box, the shape 
and material of the gold or silver crowns encircling 
their ceremonial mokot (Skr. muhida)^ a sort of 
astrologer's peaked cap of white cloth, the arrange- 
ment of their halon (a highly ornamented shore- 
boat), the adornment of their swords, and the 
number of slaves who followed them ; and they 
formed six classes. At the present day they are 
headed by the two somdet chao phra:ya—thxQ^ 
words meaning 'lord,' ‘king,' ‘prince' — or great 
ministers, the one generalissimo (the chahkra), and 
the other admiralissimo (the Under 

them come five secondary ministers, chao ph{r)a:ya^ 
who govern the palace, and look after the sacred 
and royal storehouses {phra :hhldng), agriculture 
ipholldtMpi Skr. hdlamva)^ law-suits, and the 
reguans and other Asiatics not belonging to Siam. 
These ministers, assisted by more than 20 pha : ya 
or phya, are placed at the head of the important 
services of the capital. The governors of provinces 
are lower still, with the generic title of chao 
mu^dng, ‘lords of the country,' and with great 
powers. They are both prefects and high judges, 
treasurers and controllers of taxes. They are 
nominated and dismissed at will by the king. 
All those officials are obliged to drink the water 
of allegiance twice a year. Great oppressors of 
the people, they are restrained only by the fear of 
royal punishment. 

(4) Justice, — As in Cambodia, justice is slow and 
costly, although, according to the code, all cases 
ought to be settled in three days. At the foot of 
the scale justice is administered by the village-chiefs 
(Mm ndn), then by the governor of the province, to 
whom one may appeal from them. From him one 
may then go to Bangkok to the lahhonhan (Skr, 
nagarapdla)^ presided over by the minister of 
justice. A special tribunal deals with European 
cases. 

(5) Codes of laws , — Since the time of King 
Phra : N^lrbt the Siamese codes have been collected I 
into four volumes. This compilation, which is 
strikingly similar to the Cambodian one, is divided 
into three parts : {a) Phra : tdmrat a list of officials, 
their prerogatives and duties ; (5) Phra : thdmnun^ 
a collection of ancient Siamese institutions ; and 
(c) Phra : rdxit Icdmnot, ‘ Book of Royal Ordinances,' 
the laws promulgated or revised under Phra: 
Narfet. Divided into lakkhdna, or sections, they 
treat of theft, slaves, marriage, contracts and 
debts, trials and disputes, and inheritances. In 
all these laws, which are wise and well suited to 
the customs of the country, there are few specially 
Hindu traits. 

A methodical modernized revision, in the light 
of European and Neo- Japanese codes, has been ! 
made of the corpus of Siamese laws under the i 
excellent supervision of King Chulalongkorn ; he 
himself has written the preface. The work is in 
course of publication, and European translations 
of it are beginning to be produced. 

(6) Ordeals . — Trial by ordeal is still adopted in 
some cases— trial by clay. 

In order to discover a thief, a sorcerer asks two tieaU (about 
two francs) from the person who has been robbed. He lights 
a candle and places one of the coins at either side; then he 
mutters a magical formula, and, taking a bar of clay, raises it 
several times above his head, reciting formulas. He then 
measures it with his little finger and breaks it into pieces a 
little over three centimetres long ; he gives one piece to each 
of the suspected persons and orders them to chew it and then 
spit. The one who cannot do so is declared guilty. 

There are also ordeals by water, boiling oil, melted 
tin, fire, etc. 

(7) Penalties, — There is a great variety of 
penalties, including, besides imprisonment, — ^for life 
or for a time-public exhibitions, ignominious 


parades, corporal punishment (flagellation, mutila- 
tion, etc.), and death by beheading or by drowning. 
Old authorities tell that a popular punishment was 
* frying ’ the culprits in a huge copper filled with 
coconut-oil. The death penalty cannot be pro- 
nounced except after royal approval. Crimes of 
lise-majesU and l^e-religion call forth the direst 
punishments. 

(8) Slavery and statute labour, — In former times 

1 the slave was a slave by birth ; now he becomes a 
slave by voluntary contract, by sale (of a daughter 
by her parents), or because of insolvency, convic- 
tion, or legal confiscation. Since 1890 children 
born in slavery become exempt from law on their 
twenty-first birthday. All free healthy men sub- 
jected to the ‘royal service’ are liable to statute 
labour. On his accession every sovereign orders 
all adult males to be tatued on the wrist with a 
special sign. At the age of seventeen they are 
registered. They owe three months per annum of 
statute labour for the execution and repair of 
public works, but this must never occupy more 
than one month per quarter, so as not to hinder 
their agricultural operations. They may redeem 
themselves by means of a payment of 50 francs per 
annum ; they have much to put up with from the 
bad faith and the greed of the royal officials. The 
hereditary serfs are undoubtedly the descendants 
of ancient criminals ; the crown reserves them for 
its service. They have one month of work, during 
which they are ted, one month's rest, and so on. 
Often they can buy back their service for a certain 
sum. Their person is inviolable, and therefore 
their insolence is often great ; they can run into 
debt and become the slaves of their creditors. 
The Asiatic ‘ slaves ’—Peguans, Annamese, Cam- 
bodians, Chams, Laotians, and descendants of 
former prisoners of war— owe three months of 
military service in the year, and never leave the 
kingdom. Others are simply paid in money or in 
kind. The Chinese, duly inscribed in a special 
list and undergoing certain civil formalities, are 
subject to only one tax, the payment of which is 
certified by a wax seal applied to a string round 
their wrists, 
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Antoine Cabaton. 

SIBERIA, SIBIRIAKS, SIBERIANS.— I. 
Siberia. — i. Origin of the name.— The name 
Siberia is usually considered to be derived from 
one of two sources : either from the Russian term 
for ‘north,' Sievier, Sivir, Sibir, or from ^'bii> 
Isker, the name of the chief town of the Tatar 
dominion which the Russians found in Siberia at 
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the time of her conquest. But as a matter of fact 
the first hypothesis seems superficial, since the 
early Russians knew Siberia under the name not 
of [Nor til but of Yugra. By this term must be 
understood the land which in the 9th and 10th 
centuries stretched from the river Vychegda in 
the west to the Upper Irtish in the east. In the 
15th cent, the geographical boundaries of Yugra 
changed; it was confined to the eastern side of 
the IJral, between the rivers Sygva, Konda, and 
Lower Ob (i.e. the lands north of 58® N. lat.). It 
is only after the 15th cent, that the Russian 
chronicles begin to abandon the name Yugra for 
that of ‘Siberian lands.* Meanwhile the name 
Sybir as capital of the Tatar khanate appears on 
old maps of 1367 (unknown origin) and 1459 (Fra. 
Mauro) ; and under the last Tatar khan, Kuchum, 
in the 16th cent., the name was also used for the 
whole khanate. When, in 1583, Isker or Sybir 
was taken by the Cossacks of Yermak, the Russians 
adopted the name Sybir for the whole of the con- 
quered territory, including Yugra. A new deriva- 
tion of the word Siberia has been suggested by E. 
Blochet. He considers that the people known in 
the ancient Chinese annals as the J wen- J wen were 
the same as the people called Ib-Ib, Ibim, IbH, Ibir, 
and that the last word is identical with Sybir. ^ 

2. Geographical position. — By the name Siberia 
is understood the countiy between the Arctic shore 
and the Central Asiatic mountains and steppes 
from north to south, and the Ural Mountains and 
the Pacific Ocean from west to east. Under the 
administrative division of the Russian Government 
up to 1917 it denoted a much smaller territory, 
viz. the governments of Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeni- 
seisk, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, and Trans-Baikal. All 
the lands east of these were called the ‘ Far East 
Country.* From a geographical and ethical point 
of view, however, this division is artificial, and we 
shall here take Siberia to include the Far East 
country, i.e. as being composed of the governments | 
of Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, 
Trans-Baikal, Amur, the sea-coast, and the island 
of Sakhalin. The Caspian-Aral steppe country, 
with Turkestan and Transcaspia, forms under this 
division Russian Central Asia. 

3. Historjr. — ^The material relating to the earliest history of 
man in Siberia and the adjacent countries is only beginning to 
be unearthed. Whether palasolithic man existed there is still 
unproved, though the Russian archaeologist SavyenkoflE de- 
clares the stone implements found by him along the Middle 
Yenisei to be of palaeolithic types.2 

The earliest epoch that is fairly well defined is that of 
neolithic kitchen-middens and pictographic writings on the 
cliffs, which are probably of the same date. These are met 
with chiefly in S.W. Siberia, between the rivers Ishim, Tobol, 
Yenisei, Abakan, and Kemchik. 

The bronze age remains discovered in the Minusinsk country 
in S.W. Siberia and the Altai come next in antiquity. Besides 
bronze implements, the graves of this period contain imple- 
ments of copper and gold and burial masks of gypsum. 

While the neolithic remnants can be associated with the 
people whom one can call the Palseo-Siberians, who are even 
now living to a large extent in a neolithic state of culture, it is 
very doubtful whether they had anything to do vrith the highly 
developed culture of the bronze age. It is more probable that 
Central Asiatic influences are responsible for it, either * Arjan* 
or ‘Turanian* or both. 

Following on the bronze age we find remnants of the iron age 
spread over a much wider area : in fact all S. and W. Siberia is 
nob in iron implements and weapons, and also in memorial 
stones with Turkic-Uigur inscriptions. These can be ascribed 
without hesitation to the Neo-Siberians of Turkic (Turanian) 
afBnities.3 One of these Turkic tribes, the Yakut, are even 
now in the stage of iron culture, owing to their isolation since 
they migrated to the north-east.4 It is difficult to ascertain 
what was the distribution of the Palseo-Siberians at the time of 
the Minusinsk bronze culture, but it is fairly certain that it was 
the iron age people who were responsible for the forced migra- 

I'Les Noma des Turcs dans I’Avesta,* JRASy 1916, pp. 
805-308. 

2 I. T. Savyenkoff, TM Palmolithic Epoch in the Ndghbourlwod 
cf Kramoycursk (in Russian), Krasnoyarsk, 1892. 

2 M. A- Gzaplicka, The Turks of Central Asia, Oxford, 1918, 
pp. 97-108. 

4 See art. Yakut. 


tion of the Palseo-Siherians to the north-east; some of the 
tribes to whom the introduction of iron has been ascribed still 
survive in S. Siberia and Central Asia. These are the Kirghiz 
called by the ancient Chinese ‘ Khakas.* 

Politically, S. Siberia was from time immemorial directly or 
indirectly subject to China, till in the 7th cent. a.p. the Turkic 
} khans became strong enough to free themselves from Chinese 
I supremacy and to deprive the Palaao-Siberians in the north of 
their freedom. In the north-west Siberia had been in the power 
of the Yugra and the Samoyed and then under the domination 
of Turks, and in the south and east under Turks, Chinese, and 
Mongols when the Russians appeared there as conquerors in 
the 16th century. Moreover, the peaceful migration of the 
Finnic and Great Russian tribes to W. Siberia, as far as the Ob, 
had been in progress since the 10th and 11th centuries. This 
natural colonization was stopped for the time being when in 
the 13th cent. Russia was over-run by the Turkic Tatars ; but 
soon after the fall of the Golden Horde the Russian attitude 
changed again from defensive to offensive. In the 16th cent, 
the Yugra lands were subdued by Moscow, and in the 16th cent. 
W. Siberia as far as the Ob. Between 1613 and 1648 the Russians 
moved from the Ob to the Pacific. This conquest was not 
effected by the sweeping advance of an imperial army like that 
of Alexander the Great or Jenghiz Khan, but was the result of 
successful raids by small bands of Cossacks, which were the 
more effective since the aboriginal tribes, with the exception 
of the Turkic khanate of Siberia and the Kirghiz and Kaizak 
states, had no strong State organization and unity. Thus all 
opposition came from the Neo-Siberians of the steppe country 
and W. Siberia. The Samoyed, Tungus, Yakut, Buriat, and 
PalsBO-Siberians could offer hardly any resistance to the 
invasion. It was not the efforts of the Cossacks and the regular 
army, however, that won Siberia for Russia, but the unceasing 
and steady stream of emigrants from the Volga to the Ob and 
the Yenisei. This voluntary migration never reached os far as 
the Pacific, and that is why the Russian domination of the 
Pacific was due to strategical and political methods rather than 
to colonization. 

Though the first Russian reached Amur in the 17th cent. 
(Okhotsk was founded in 1647), it was not till the time of the 
governor Muravieff-Amuraki, in the middle of the 19bh cent., 
that the Far East was conquered from both a strategic and a 
diplomatic point of view. Forcible colonization followed, but 
even after railways were constructed the Sibiriak and Russian 
workmen could not nearly hold their own in numbers against 
the overwhelming preponderance of yellow labourers. 

4. Exploration. — The information about Siberia 
found in Chinese historians is still very little 
known and needs much interpretation ; these 
historians are concerned chiefly with E. Siberia. 
Again, mediaeval travellers like Marco Polo knew 
of Siberia only by hearsay. The first modern 
traveller who explored Si&ria was Herberstein 
in the 16th cent, and then Messerschmidt (1719-27), 
who included in his party the Swede von Strahlen- 
berg. The MSS of Messerschmidt have never 
been printed or fully used. Next come Dutch, 
English, and Danish travellers, whose explorations 
were confined to the sea-route between Asia and 
Europe, and Asia and America. In fact, from 
the time of the Novgorod Republic the northern 
sea-route from the West to Siberia was a matter 
of constant experiment. This route was estab- 
lished in the 16th cent, by the Muscovites, the 
Dutch, and the English. For a short period all 
colonization followed this route, and an inter- 
national trade-station was established along the 
river Taz, east of the Bay of Ob, early in the 17th 
century. 

The first study of the customs and religion of 
the aborigines we owe to Gmelin, Steller, Pallas, 
and Georgi, all of whom visited Siberia in the 
18th century. But it is the travellers of the 19th 
cent., especially MiddendorfF, Radlofl*, Adrianoff, 
Schrenk, Czekanowski, Elements, Bogoras, Jochel- 
son, Sternberg, and others, who have collected 
information which enables us to understand the 
present religious systems of Siberia. 

5, Classification of inhabitants. — From the 
historical survey of Siberia it follows that we can 
find there representatives of all the peoples who 
at various times dominated the whole or part of 
this vaBt country, viz. the Palajo-Siberians, the 
Neo-Siberians, the Chinese, the Russians, and the 
Japanese. 

(a) By the name Faloso-Sih&rians we mean the 
most ancient stock of Siberian aborigines who 
were pushed bo the north and north-east by the 
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Neo-Siberians advancing from Central Asia, espe- 
cially the Finnic and Turkic peoples.^ The Palaeo- 
Siberians are also known as Northern and North- 
Eastern Pal^eo-Asiats.2 Neither of these terras is 
intended to indicate absolute community of race 
or linguistic identity between the various peoples 
who formed the original population of the country. 
We find among them both the hairy Ainu and the 
beardless Chukchi ; and we include here also the 
Eskimo, who in physical type, language, and 
culture form a wedge between the Palseo-Siberians 
living in Asia and their kinsmen in America who 
are known as the nortli- western Amerinds. Hence 
this grouping of remnants of dillerent races is 
merely justified historically and geographically, 
though to a large extent culturally as well. 

This group contains the following tribes : 

(1) The Eskimo, on the Asiatic shore of Bering Strait, 
(numbering 1415 in 1911); also the whole of Arctic America 
from Alaska to Greenland. Their total number is 25,000. 

(2) The Aleut, in the Aleutian Islands and Komandor Islands 
(1232). 

(3) The Gilyak, near the mouth of the Amur and in the 
northern part of the island of Sakhalin (4298). 

(4) The Ainu, in the island of Yezo and the southern part of 
Sakhalin (1457). 

(6) The Kamchadal (Iteliuen), southern part of Kamchatka 
(2182). 

(6) The Chukchi, on the Chukchi Peninsula, between the 
Anadyr river and the Arctic Ocean (12,963). 

(7) The Koryak, south of the Chukchi, between the Anad 3 nr 
river and the central part of Kamchatka (7943). 

(8) The Chuvantzy, on the Upper and Middle Anadyr (569). 

(9) The Yukagir, between the Lower Yana and the Lower 
Kolyma rivers (about 723). 

(10) The Ostyak of the Yenisei, the most westerly of all, on 
the Lower Yenisei, between the Lower and the Middle or Stony 
Tunguska (1021).3 

To this day 92 per cent of the Palseo-Siberians 
know no language but their own, and onW 40 per 
cent of them are nominal Christians. They are 
said to be dying out only in cases where they have 
given up their native industries and taken up the 
life of a Russian colonist. 

(J) The term Neo-Siherians will cover the 
peoples who, from a linguistic standpoint, made 
up CastiAn’s^ * Ural-Altaic people’ ; but the people 
speaking Ural-Altaic languages are not limited to 
Siberia. By Neo-Siberian, therefore, we mean 
those of the Ural-Altaic peoples who originally 
came from Central Asia or E. Europe, but have 
been in Siberia for at least the last 1000 years, and 
are now sufficiently differentiated from the kindred 
peoples of the region of their origin to deserve a 
generic name. The Neo-Siberians include : 

(1) The Finnic tribes of Siberia, viz. the Vogul between the 
Ural Mountains, Berezoff, and Tobolsk, and the Ugrian Ostyak 
between the mouth of the Ob, the Yenisei, and Tomsk. 

(2) The Samoyedic tribes, living along the Arctic shore 
between Oheskaya Bay in European Eussia and the Blhatonga 
river in Siberia, extending southward to the Abakan steppes. 

(8) The Turkic tribes, inhabiting S.W. Siberia, and repre- 
sented by one of their nations, the Yakut, in E. Siberia. 

(4) The Mongolio tribes, including the Western Mongols or 
the Kalrauk, the Eastern Mongols or the Khalka, and the 
Northern Mongols or the Buriat of BaikaL 

(5) The Tungusic tribes, scattered all over E, Siberia as far 
west as the river Taz and as far south as the southern frontiers 
of Manchuria, s 

The native population, both Palaeo- and Neo- 
Siberian, formed in 1911 only a .small percentage 
of the total number of inhabitants — in Siberia 
proper 10*9 per cent, and in the Far East country 
20*6 per cent (in the Aral-Caspian steppe country 
60 per cent). This means that the number of 
Palaeo-Siberlans in 1911 was 32,000; of Neo- 
Siberians, 949,000 in Siberia and the Far East 

3 M. A. Ozaplicka, Ahorigincd BibeHa^ Oxford, 1914, p. 15 f. 

2 L. von Schrenck, Th& Natives of the Amur Country (in 
Russian), St. Petersburg, 1883, pp. 255-267 ; see also Germ, tr., 
Die Vblker des Armr-Imides, St. Petersburg, 1891. 

8 Cf. artt, Amus, Axeuts, Eskimos, Guvaks, Ostyaks. 

4 M. A. Gastrin, Reiseberiohts wnd Briefs aus dan Jahren 
ISU-tg, St. Petersburg, 1856. 

s See artt. Buriats, FijfNs (Ancient), Finno-TJuriaws, Imaobs 
AN p Idols (I^apps and Samoyeds), Kobjsa, Monools, Ostyaks, 
Pastoral Pboples, Samoyed, Tukctos* Turks, and Yakut. 


(and 2,200,000 in the steppe country) ; while the 
European or semi - European colonists number 
some 8,000,000 in Siberia and in the Far East (and 
1,500,000 in the steppe country). Thus, while in 
the steppe country the native element predomi- 
nates, in Siberia it forms a quite unimportant 
percentage from an economic point of view. The 
strength of the Russian colonists lies in their 
birth-rate. Statistics of 1910 show that for each 
100 Russian colonist women 11 children were born, 
while in the Turkic tribe of Yakut, which is 
supposed to be the most prolific of the native 
tribes, the number of children for the same 
number of women was only 9 and among the 
Kirghiz only 6.. 

(a) The name Sihiriah is used for those Siberian 
colonists who have lived in the country for 
at least one or two generations, and have won 
the name of * old settlers,’ ‘Starojily’ [stary, 

‘ ‘ lived ’), The new emigrants are called 

‘ Novosiely ’ {novy, ‘ new,’ sielo, * village ’). Several 
E. European nations have a share in the com- 
position of the Sibiriak nation. The largest in- 
fusion is of Great Russian blood, and then Little 
Russian or Ukrainian, but it also includes Finns, 
Poles, White Russians, various Caucasian natives, 
and many Neo-Siberian peoples, especially those of 
Turkish olood. 

Generally speaking, the ethnical classification 
corresponds to the distribution of the chief re- 
ligious creeds. The Palseo-Siberians are in the 
main shamanists, and have only begun to be con- 
verted to the Russian Orthodox Church on the 
borders of their territory. 

The Neo-Siberians are Muhammadans in W. 
Siberia, Lamaists in E. Siberia, shamanists in 
inaccessible parts of the country, and Russian 
Orthodox only where they are fused with the 
Sibiriaks. The farther south we go into Central 
Asia, the more general becomes the Muhammadan 
religion. The Sibiriaks are followers of various 
Christian Churches. Christianity in Siberia is 
represented chiefly by the Russian Orthodox 
Church (about 8,000,0U0 members in 1911); then 
by various Russian schismatic sects numbering at 
least 350,000 ; the third place is occupied by the 
Roman Catholic Church (about 90,000 in 1911). 

These statistics, however, must be taken with 
some reserve. They are based on the general 
census of 1897 and on the additional census of the 
local statistical committees. Since the political 
purpose of this work was to show the success of 
the Russian Orthodox Church and to depreciate all 
other Christian Churches as well as the schis- 
matics from Orthodoxy, it may be taken as 
certain that the number of the schismatics is 
about ten times greater than it appears. More- 
over, to belong officially to the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Siberia in many cases means merely to 
combine the superstitious beliefs of shamanism 
with some of the ritual of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

II. The Sibiriaks, — While emigration from 
Russia to Siberia since the construction of the 
Trans-Siberian railway has fallowed a definite 
plan, and was, in a way, compulsory, the same 
cannot be said of the early emigration. Thus, 
inquiring into the origin of 776 "districts of the 
Yeniseisk government, we find that 674 of them 
were started by free emigrants and only 102 arose 
as the result of the old Russian Government order 
— i.e, were composed of political and criminal 
exiles and those Russian peasants who were 
brought by the Government Immigration Com- 
mittee. The first category is called ‘Po-volye’ 
(‘ of free will ’) ; the second categoiy consists of 
those who came * Po-ny evolve ’ (‘not of free 
will’). 
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X. Colonization. — ^The earliest colonists are to be found in 
W, Siberia. We can trace a remarkable reprularity in the free 
and undirected colonization of the pre-railway period. The 
inhabitants of the steppes of S. Russia moved to the steppe 
reigrions of Siberia, while the people from the forest reg’ion 
settled in the taiga (dense forest). The government of Tomsk 
has received immigrants chiefly from the governments of Kursk, 
Voronej, Taraboff, Chernigoff, and Poltava. The government 
of Tobolsk has been peopled chiefly by the natives of the govern- 
ments of Vitebsk, Mogileff, Chernigoff, Orel, and Poltava. Again, 
the steppe country is almost entirely populated by the immigrants 
from the southern or steppe provinces of European Russia, the 
goveniments of Poltava, Tavris, Ekaterinoslav, and Kherson. 
Thus it may be seen that Siberia, especially W. Siberia, has been 
peopled by the Oreat Russians no less than by the Little 
Russians or Ukrainians, The Far East contains but few old 
settlers, with the exception of the Siberian Cossacks; the 
Russian element there consists chiefly of peasants brought 
straight from Russia in the middle of the 19th cent., called, in 
contradistinction to the Starojily and Novosiely, by the name 
of ‘ Starosiely.* 

Of all the inhabitants of Siberia the least susceptible to 
assimilation are perhaps the Cossack communities. Their 
origin is different from that of the European Cossacks, who 
were once in the 15th and 16th centuries national units. The 
Siberian Cossacks were formed as voluntary regiments com- 
posed of the most adventurous elements of the Russian State, 
and were used for the purpose of conquering Asiatic lands, 
safeguarding the frontiers, or keeping watch over the people 
exiled to Siberia. They are more devoted to the Orthodox 
Church, except those who belong to the Muhammadan creed, 
than the Sibiriaks. 

The Siberian Cossacks met the European Cossacks when the 
latter were sent as political exiles after each of their national 
risings, and through this contact the Siberian Cossacks adopted 
some of the national traditions and the schismatic spirit of the 
European Cossacks. Up till 1917 the social position of the 
Siberian Cossacks was better than that of either the colonists or 
the natives, since they were richly endowed with land and lived 
under their special Cossack organizations, and hence formed a 
community within a community. They are made up of eight 
units : (1) the Yenisei unit, with its centre at Irkutsk (number- 
ing 30,000 members of both sexes) ; (2) the Ussuri unit, with its 
centre at Vladivostok (34,000) ; (8) the Semirechie unit, with 
its centre at Viernyi (45,000) ; (4) the Amur unit, with its centre 
at Blagovyeshchensk (60,000); (5) the Siberian unit, with its 
centre at Omsk (180,000); (6) the Trans-Baikal unit, with its 
centre at Chita (270,000) ; (7) the Orenburg unit, with its centre 
at Orenburg (530,000); and (8) the Ural (Yaik) unit, with its 
centre at Uralsk (900,000). The half-breeds of Russian-Buriat 
blood form a special group called ‘ Karjiny.’ Among the eth- 
noloOTcal curiosities of the Siberian colonial world are the 
people who live in 17 villages of the Bukhtarminsk district in 
the Altai. In the middle of the 17th cent, all people of Russian 
origin who were wanderers and had no identity books were 
banished there. They formed a colony of their own, called 
themselves ‘ Bezimyennye,’ t'.e. ‘nameless,’ intermarried with 
the Altai Turks, adopted their culture and beliefs, and became 
practically independent of the Russian Government. Towards 
the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th cent, they were 
compelled to become Russian subjects again, but under the 
same conditions as the local aborigines— t.e., their own ‘steppe 
Duma ’ was their direct administrative body. In this way they 
enjoyed more freedom than the other Sibiriaks. 

We do not find many Russian old settlers in the steppe 
country or in Turkestan. The Russian element is represented 
there by Russian officials, who seldom became am^gumated 
with the local population, and by the Cossacks. One class of 
the old Russian administration, the Orthodox clergy, included 
a fairly large number of Sibiriaks. 

Within the Sibiriak group the class distinctions of European 
Russia are unknown, since the institution of serfdom never 
penetrated beyond the Urals. According to their occupation, 
the Sibiriaks are divided into town people, country people, and 
Cossacks. The Cossacks number some 2,000,000 (in all Asiatic 
Russia). The Sibiriaks have some mental qualities in which 
they differ from the Great and Little Russians even more than 
they do from a physical point of view. These are a sense of 
equality, a national tolerance, energy and enterprise, and the 
power of becoming w^ealthy. They lack the great r^iglous 
feeling and mystical attitude to Church and State so often 
found in European Russia. The Sibiriak attitude of tolerance 
has played a large part in the racial history of the nation. 
Peoples who seldom, if ever, intermarried on the other side of 
the Urals — e.p., the Poles, Letts, and Great Russians — mix 
freely with one another in Siberia. Many Neo-Siberians, 
especially the Yakut, the Buriat, and the Tatars, merge 
willingly with the Siliiriaks. Even some of the Palaeo-Siberians, 
especiallv the Chukchi and the Kamchadal, have begun to take 
part in this great fusion. 

On the other hand, if it is difficult to find in European Russia 
a representative of a fairly pure Great Russian type, it is easy 
to find this in the colonies of ‘Old Believers'! in the Southern 
Altai and Trans-Baikal, since their religious beliefs have evolved 
a custom of endogamy and have protected them from any 
foreign admixture. On the other hand, among the Orthodox 
colonists in some cases the administrative orders of the 
Russian Government have made forced inter-racial marriages— 


1 See art. Russian Church, voI. x. p. 871h. 


e.p., the ukase of 11th Feb. 1825, which ordered the local officials 
to buy children of the female sex from the aborigines for wives 
for the colonists in view of the preponderance of tne male over 
the female population among the Russian colonists.! 

2 . Religious life. — There is scarcely any evidence 
of the religious life of the early settlers in Siberia- 
Many of them must have been Christians already, 
but they^ do not seem to have been imbued with 
the missionary spirit, nor have they left material 
relics in the way of churches and eikons. The 
official propagation of Orthodoxy supported by the 
military and material help of the Russian Grovern- 
ment began in the 16th and was at the height of 
its development in the 17th century. In 1620 the 
arclibishopric of Siberia and Tobolsk was founded 
at Tobolsk. 

The Raskol,^ or schism from the Russian Ortho- 
dox Clmrch, has had unusual success in Siberia 
from its very beginning (i7tli century). The first 
serious supporter of Raskol, Bishop Avvakum, 
was exiled in tiie second part of the 17th cent, to 
Siberia, where he was so earnest in propagating 
his ideas and opposing the official translation of 
the Bible (under supervision of the patriarch 
Nikon) that he was exiled still farther away into 
Dauria. To convert the heathen, and still more 
to efiect the conversion of the schismatics, the 
Russian Government built as many as 32 monas- 
teries in Siberia alone, 17 of which still exist ; and 
in 1727 a bishopric of Irkutsk was founded. As 
regards the aborigines, their conversion has often 
been eftected by such material means as freedom 
from yassak (tribute) or provision of flour and 
clothing. At the same time there are records of 
some true missionaries of real Christian spirit who 
acquired native languages (Tatar, Kalmnk, Yakut, 
and Buriat) for the purpose of spreading the 
gospel, and who incidenwly have also added to 
ethnological literature. The number of Siberian 
saints and holy eikons does not correspond to the 
enormous numbers of monasteries and churches. 
In the 19th cent, there were added some 34 re- 
ligious houses to the 11 administrative divisions of 
the Siberian Church, of which 21 were nunneries. 

Among the few local saints of whom Siberia 
can boast is St. Innocent, the first bishop of 
Irkutsk, who was an active missionary among the 
Buriat and Tungus; 26th Nov, is celebrated as 
ills day. His tomb was opened 70 years after his 
death, and the body was said to have been found 
unchanged. At present his remains {moshehi) are 
kept in the Voznesensky monastery in Irkutsk. 
This monastery is usually compared by the 
Sibiriaks to the Kieff- Pecherskaya Lavra at Eaeff 
in European Russia. 

Another patron saint of Siberia is Simeon of 
Verkhoturye. The son of a boyar at the court 
of Tsar Boris Godunoff, young Simeon migrated 
across the Urals and settled in the village of 
Merkushino near Verkhoturye. He was a wander- 
ing tailor by profession, spreading the gospel 
among the people for whom he worked. It was 
chiefly for the holiness of his character that he 
was beloved during his life and proclaimed a saint 
after his death. He died in 1642, and in 1704 his 
corpse, apparently still uncomipted, was carried 
to Nikolayeff monastery in Verkhoturye. Many 
miracles are said to have been performed at his 
tomb. 

The third patron saint of the Sibiriaks is the 
only one with whom a story of martyrdom is 
associated. He is Basil of Mangazeya, once an 
important trading station on the river Taz, west 
of the Yenisei. He was a merchant’s assistant, 
and his master, wrongly suspecting him of theft, 
tortured him to death and fl.nng his body on to the 

! In the Far East there are even now about 650 women to 
every 1000 men. 

2 See art. Sects (BussianX 
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tundra. Then a religious youth, who had not met 
Basil in life, living along the Yenisei, was ordered 
in a vision by the Holy Spirit to bring BasiFs body 
to the monastery of Turuknansk. Awakening from 
his sleep, the youth arose, went alone across the 
cold country, and brought back the body. It was 
found that Basil had been martyrizing hinaself by 
wearing an iron -bond ring round his waist. His 
body is an object of worship to all N. Siberians. 

Thus a bishop, a pilgrim of noble birth, a 
merchant’s assistant, and a later saint, the old man 
Daniel of Achinsk (1845), a holy hermit sometimes 
identified with Tsar Alexander I., complete the 
number of local patron saints for the Orthodox 
Sibiriaks. 

Besides the tombs of the saints, there are in 
Siberia places recognized as holy on account of the 
eikons they possess. The eikon of Abalak, some 
25 versts from Tobolsk, has an especial attraction 
for pilgrims, not only from Siberia but also from 
European Russia. It represents Mary the Virgin 
with child, and has a drawing of St. Nicholas in 
the right corner, and one of Mary of Egypt in the 
left. It originally came from S. Russia, but its 
early history is rather vague. All the other eikons 
which are regarded with peculiar reverence are 
copies of this eikon — e.y., those in Kurgan, Tomsk, 
and Omsk. 

The sect known as the Old Believers is spread in 
groups all over Siberia, but is most numerous in 
the Verkheudinsk distiict of the Trans-Baikal 
territory (where they are called ‘Semyeynye,’ 
from syemya^ a ^ family, ’ because they were exiled 
in whole families in the reign of Catherine il. ), in 
the Barnaul, Biisk, and Zmeinogorsk districts of 
the Tomsk government, in the southern districts 
of the Tobolsk government, and in the Blagovyesh- 
chensk district of the Amur territory. The Old 
Believers of the Altai region of the Tomsk govern- 
ment are called *Polaki,^ which is the Russian 
name for Foies, since they, not unlike the Poles, 
live in communities apart. The Old Believers 
form for the most part the most stable and best 
organized element, and, together with the political 
exiles, though but a small percentage of the 
8,000,000 Sibiriaks, exercise a great moral influence 
and have contributed some of the best qualities of 
the Sibiriak nation. 

III. The FALJEO-SiBERiANs.—^omQ of the 
Palfleo-Siberians are dealt wdth under separate 
headings ; ^ here we shall confine ourselves to those 
who, before the publication of the results of recent 
ethnological research, were practically unknown in 
scientific literature — &.g.^ the Chukchi, the Kam- 
chadal, the Koryak, the Yukagir, and the Aleut. 

The first four tribes have more in common 
racially and culturally than the other Palaeo- 
Siberians, and are also more akin to the Amex'ican 
Indians on the other side of the Bering Straits, 
called the North-Western Amerinds. The North- 
Western Amerinds are commonly divided into ; (1) 
Northern tribes; the Tiingit, Ilaida iqq-v.), and 
Tsimshian ; (2) Central tribes : the Kwakiutl 
and Bellacoola;^ and (3) the Southern tribes : the 
Coast Sallsh,® Nootka,® and Chinook {q.v,). The 
Eskimo form culturally a wedge between the 
Palseo-Siberians and their American cousins. A 
short examination of the points of similarity 
between them will not only prove their cultural 
affinity, but also throw some light on their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices. Whetlier further 
investigations will decide that the original home 
of these two groups was N. America or N. Asia, 
and will accordingly call them all Palseo-Americans 
or Palaeo-Siberians, does not alter the fact that 

1 See artt. Ainds, Amots, Eskimos, antTAXS, and Osttaks. 

2 See art. Salish. 

3 See art. VAKOotnnsit Islanp Ikdiaks. 


their afl&nity is closer than can be ascribed to 
the influence of mere environment. The Palaeo- 
Siberians, are more like the people on the 
other side of the Bering Straits than they are 
like those Neo-Siberians (Tungus and Yakut) who 
live under the same climatic and geographical 
conditions. 

I. Cultural affinity with N.W. Amerinds.— 
Culturally there is a resemblance between the 
boats and dwellings of the peoples on both sides of 
the Bering Sea. Their large skin boats are of the 
same structure and material, though the Koryak 
boats, with ‘ their flaring sides and semi-circular 
stern and bow,’ and the Kamchadal wooden dug- 
outs are of diflerent types. The dwellings of the 
Paljeo-Siberians are of two main types. The first 
is the ‘jawbone house,’ the skeleton of which is 
composed of the ribs and jawbone of a whale or of 
driftwood and trees, where such material is avail- 
able. These are covered with sods and earth, 
forming a house half underground. It is divided 
into three compartments inside, and has a square 
entrance through the roof and through two under- 
ground corridors, one for summer and one for 
winter. It was universal round the Bering Sea, 
but is now found only among the Koryak, Kam- 
chadal, some Chukchi, and some of the Amerinds 
on the borders of the forest. But remnants of 
these underground houses can be found among all 
N.W. Amerinds, and mention of them is made in 
their myths. At present the Tiingit, Tsimshian, 
and Haida have quadrangular log huts. The 
second kind of house is typical of the Chukchi, 
and is called their ‘genuine house.’ It is a double 
skin tent, round outside and square inside. The 
Eskimo snow house is not found among other 
tribes, though the Koryak ‘jawbone house,’ when 
covered witTi snow for winter, may appear to he 
similar outwardly. Of all the peoples of these two 
groups the Koryak possess the richest mythology, 
just as they excel in the art of engraving human 
and animal figures in motion. In mythology the 
most characteristic feature of both groups is the 
Raven myth cycle, which appears in Eskimo 
mythology only m imported incidents. 

The Raven or Big Raven was sent to the earth by the Supreme 
Being, who is identified with the sun or thunder. Big Raven 
married a young girl, called Miti, who was abandoned by her 
father, the Twilight, and their children were the ancestors of 
the Korj'-ak. Big Raven is supplicated and propitiated only in 
the supreme crises of life for protection from malicious spirita.i 
In Chukchi mythology the Raven is called ‘ one self-created 
His wife becomes a woman and gives birth to four sons. Then 
Raven decides to create the earth, and does so by throwing 
his excrement down below him. Afterwards he teaches the 
people on the earth how to live and multiply .a Almost all the 
Koryak and many Tiingit myths deal with the life, travels, and 
adventures of Big Raven and his family. 

Another point of resemblance between the 
peoples of the N. Pacific culture is their tradition 
relating to the remote era when there Avas no 
diflerence between men and animals. There are, 
however, some Asiatic elements among the Palseo- 
Siberians unknown to the N.W. Amerinds — e.g,^ 
religious dualism and the sacrifice of reindeer and 
dogs to the chief deities. Again we find evidence 
of the great influence of the American Indian 
culture in general on the N.W. Amerinds in their 
totemic poles, ceremonial masks, and in the variety 
and richness of their facial painting, all of which 
are peculiar to totemistic people and hence do not 
exist among the Palseo-Siberians. 

If we take into consideration the fact that the 
Palseo-Siberians make reindeer breeding their chief 
occupation and are merely incidentally hunters 
and fishermen, and tlie fact that the art of reindeer- 
1 W. Jochelson, *The Koryak, Religion and Myths/ in 
Memoirs of the Ammcan Mumum of Natural History: The 
Jesup North Pacifle Est^edition, vol, vi. pt, 1, Leyden and 
New York, 1908. 

s W. Bogoras, *Th,e Chukchee,* Jesup N. Pacific Eaped., vol. 
vii. pt, u. [1910] p. 166 ft. 
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breeding is unknown (and seems impossible) on the 
American continent, we shall here find the essential 
economic explanation of the ditterence between the 
religious ceremonies of these two groups. In any 
case the N. W. Amerinds must have separated from 
the Palseo-Siberians before the appearance of the 
Eskimo along the Bering Straits. At what time 
and whence the migration of the Eskimo to the 
Pacific shore took place is difficult to determine, 
but traces of a long influence of Arctic geographical 
environment on their culture point to the conclusion 
that they must have been settled there for many 
centuries. 

The question whether the Palseo-Siberian lan- 
guages (with the exception of the Ostyak of the 
Yenisei) are nearer the N.W. American than the 
Ural-Altaic tongues has not been sufficiently studied 
because we cannot find any similarity even between 
the Indian languages which w^ere formerly believed 
to exist. The Indian languages used to be called 
polysynthetic and incorporating, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Ural-Altaic group ; but it is now known 
that there is great grammatical variety among 
them. All the same, incorporation and poly- 
synthetism, as well as the division of substantives 
into animate and inanimate, are features especially 
strongly marked in N.W. American as in Palseo- 
Siberian languages. 

As to their phj^sical type, F. Boas 1 thinks that the colour of 
the skin and of the hair, and the shape of the head and of the 
face, are remarkably alike in these two groups, and he even 
suggests that the physical type of these Indians is nearer to 
that of their Asiatic brethren than to that of the Californian or 
Mississippi Indians. The materials of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition that have as yet been worked out have shown that 
the Chukchi, who are the nearest neighbours of the N.W. 
Amerinds, resemble them more than do the other Palseo- 
Siberians. So, e.g., the Ainu and the Yukagir are short- 
statured, the Kamchadal and Koryak under medium stature, 
while the Chukchi and the N.W. Amerinds are above medium 
stature. The Ainu, Yukagir, Koryak, and Kamchadal have 
medium-sized heads, the Eskimo are long-headed, while the 
Chukchi and the N.W. Amerinds are comparatively broad- 
headed. The colour of the skin of the N.W. Amerinds is much 
lighter than that of the other Indians and more like that of the 
Palaeo-Siberians, and their noses, though prominent, do not 
resemble the typical eagle-like nose of the American Indian and 
are again more of the N. Pacific type. 

The chief difference between the Neo- and Palaco-Siberians, 
besides the stature and the head-form (the Neo-Siberians are 
taller and more broad-headed), is that the Mongolian flat bridge 
to the nose and the Mongolian fold in the inner corner of the 
eyelid occur more often among the Neo- than among the Palaso- 
Siberians. Then the Neo-Siberians have the Mongolia straight 
black hair and sparse beards and moustaches which are not 
allowed to grow, while the Palseo-Siberians have often wavy 
hair and beards which they always encourage to grow. 

2. The Chukchi country and people. — Of all the 
people of N.E. Asia, the Chukchi form both in 
physical type and in culture the essence of what is 
called Palaeo- Siberian. We shall therefore consider 
them primarily and deal with the other Palseo- 
Siberians only so far as they differ from the 
Chukchi. 

The name Chukchi is derived from Chnchu, 
‘rich in reindeer,’ but this name is used of both 
the Reindeer Chukchi and the Reindeer Koryak, 
while Lyiyilylyt, ‘those of genuine language,’ is 
the name used by Chukchi alone, whether Rein- 
deer or Maritime.^ According to the Chukchi 
traditions, they were formerly a coast people, who, 
however, always had domesticated reindeer. But 
the facts that they keep so many dogs without 
making practical use of them as most of the Arctic 
people do, that the snake appears so often in their 
folk-tales (there are no snakes in their present 
abode), and that the climatic names of the months 
do not correspond to the changes of climate in their 
present locality seem to point to their original 
home being farther south. The Chukchi are, 
generally speaking, not a coast people ; out of a 
total of 12,000 only some 1100 live on the Pacific 

1 * Physical Types of the Indians of Canada,’ Annual Archmh 
logicat MeportSf Toronto, 1905, p. 84. 

3 Bogoras, p. 11. 


and some 2000 on the Arctic shore. Hence three- 
fonrths of them are reindeer- breeders and only one- 
fonrth live by maritime industries. 

The Chukchi live in the far north-east of Siberia 
from the river Indigirka to Bering Straits in the 
east and to the Anadyr and even as far as 
Kamchatka in the south. But east of the river 
Oniolon they are found only sporadically on the 
coast of the Bering Sea, and the Asiatic Eskimo 
(1600) occupy part of the shore, while south of the 
Anadyr the land is really Koryak. Farther within 
Chukchi territory to the south-west of Chaun Bay 
lives the tribe of Chuvantzy (probably the same as 
the half-mythical Chaachet), who are intermediary 
between the Chukchi and the Yukagir. Another 
people who are probably mixed with the Koryak 
more than with the Chukchi are the Lamut of 
the Tungus group. The Tungus group divides on 
the Middle Kolyma the Yukagir from the other 
Palaeo-Siberiaii peoples. 

It is perhaps owing to the splendid physical 
health and great fertility of the Chukchi^ and 
their great reindeer wealth, partly also to the 
persistence of their language, which they have 
imposed not only on the Koryak of Kamchatka 
and the Asiatic Eskimo, but even on the Russians 
on the Anadyr, that the Chukchi occupy the 
predominant position among the natives of N.E. 
Siberia. 

The so-called ‘Chukchi Territory,’ which has never been 
forcibly subdued by the Russians and hence enjoys a fictitious 
legal autonomy, lies west of the rivers Chaun and Anadyr to 
the river Omolon, and was probably the whole extent of the 
Chukchi land in the 17th century. If we believe Wrangell,® 
the Asiatic Eskimo formerly occupied a much larger space on 
the Arctic shore, but were driven avsav by the Chukchi. After 
the advent of the Chukchi ic is iirobable that they migrated 
towards the Pacific Coast and also north-eastwards. Possibly 
it is to the latter event that those traditions are due which are 
common to all the peoples of N. Siberia, about the tribes W'hioh 
migrated north. Some native tribes believe that an unknown 
people live in Wrangell Land and the other islands ; others that 
they are extinct as the half -mythical Shelagi from whose name 
is derived Cape Shelagsky on the Ai ctic coast. The Shelagi are 
said to have been Chukchi, while other extinct tribes of N.E. 
Siberia (Omoki, Khodvntsi', Anauli, Kongenyty) were clans of 
the Yukagir tribe.8 Bogoras ^ gives a list of village names from 
the Arctic and Pacific Coast Chukchi, which indeed are Eskimo 
in sound and in a sense support the theory that the Eskimo 
were formerly more widely extended, spreading east as well as 
west. The Chukchi land stretches to the tundra and northern 
fringe of the forest country ; its climate is dry and cold, the 
average winter temperature being 31* F, (Nijne-Kolymsk), and 
the average summer 52“ F. On the Pacific the climate is less 
dry, the average in winter being 8^* F. and in summer 54“ F. 

We can take the Chukchi as physically the most free from 
foreign admixture among the Palaeo-Sibenans, and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to consider the anthropometric results 
obtained by the Jesuj) North Pacific Expedition.® The average 
height of the men is 162'2 mm., and their cephalic index 
averages 82. Their cheek bones are much less prominent than 
those of the Tungus or Yakut, and the low Mongolian nose 
bridge and Mongolian eyelids occur only very rarely. Their 
hair— and in this respect the Koryak can be put in the same 
class with them — is wavj'' and sometimes even curly. Beards 
are more frequent than among the Tungus and Yakut, and, 
contrary to the customs of the latter, are allowed to grow 
freely. The colour of their hair is less dark as the Pacific is 
approached, while their complexion is bronze-red, and their 
ideal is to be as ‘ red as blood.’ 

3. Material culture. — The elements of four 
cultures can be observed in the Palaso-Siberian 
tribes: the Asiatic, the N. Pacific, the Eskimo, 
and the American Indian. 

The domesticated reindeer is a purely Asiatic 
element, common to Neo- and Palaeo-Siberians. 
Amonj? the Palaeo-Siberian reindeer- breeders one 
sometimes finds a light portable tent, similar to 
tire tent of Neo-Siberians. The underground 
houses are a N. Pacific element. The skin boats 
and harpoons are of Eskimo origin, while the 

1 In 1897, 10 per cent of the families had no fewer than five 
children living (Bogoras p. 35). 

2 Journey to the North Coast of Siberia and to the ArdUc Sea, 

(in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1841. 

3 W. Jochelson, ‘ The Yukaghir and the Yukaghirised Tungus/ 
Jemp N. JPaeife Exped,, voL ix. pfc. i. [1910] p. IS. 

4 P.22. 5i6. p. 33. 
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dug-oufcs, the basket- and rug-making, and ^ the 
occasional ceremonial masks are of American 
origin. 

With the exception of the Ainu all the Pal?eo- 
Siberians are reindeer-breeders. In most of their 
legends—e.p^., those of the Chukchi — they always 
appear as owners of reindeer. Now many of the 
Gilyak, Chukchi, and Koryak have reindeer no 
longer and rely on hunting and maritime industries 
for their livelihood. Together with the reindeer 
we hnd the dog used for draught purposes and to 
provide clothing. 

4. Social organization. — The social structure 
among the Paiseo-Siberians is of a less regular 
character than among the N.W. Amerinds. We 
do not find here the strictly exogamous, totemistic 
clans of the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, but 
rather organizations resembling those among some 
Salish and Athapascan tribes in N.W. America. 
On the whole, the family is the most regular unit. 
Only the Gilyak have now a distinct clan organiza- 
tion, though the Yukagir and Chukchi might have 
had such an organization in the past. The Chukchi 
live in local groups based on community of economic 
interests, reindeer- breeding, hunting, fishing. The 
reindeer- breeders are naturally more nomadic than 
the maritime people. Thus there is no word for 
‘family’ among the Chukchi, and the people 
living together are called ‘those in the house.’ 
There is, moreover, the term varat, meaning 
‘those who are together,’ which relates to those 
who take part in blood-revenge, but, as this unit 
changes its members very often in practice, it is 
the relatives in the paternal line, and, failing 
them, those on the maternal side, or ‘group- 
marriage ’ companions, that are held to the duty 
of taking revenge for blood. The Koryak family 
is organized on the principle of seniority, the 
father being the head of the family. On the 
whole, all ftilseo-Siberians, with the exception of 
the Ainu, are patriarchal. Even what looks like 
a matrilocal arrangement, when the bridegroom 
goes to live for a time or permanently in his 
father-in-law’s house, is seen by closer study to be 
merely the way of procuring a wife by ‘serving’ 
for her. 

The Gilyak clan is called khal, ‘ foot-sack ’ (used 
in trpelling), and is a group of people united by 
marriage ties, common cult, responsibility for 
blood-revenge, or its compensation, and common 
tabus. The clan is divided into three exogamous 
sub-clans. Clansmen prefer to live together, and 
the relationship within the clan is classificatory. 
They carry on together bear-hunting, trapping of 
sables, and fishing. 

5. Marriage. — On the whole, marriage among 
the Paiaeo-Siberians tends to be endogamic. The 
Gilyak marriage regulations are the most com- 
plicated. Within the clan they are endogamic, 
wliile the sub-clans are exogamic. Cross-cousin 
marriage seems to have been the original custom, 
and the third clan originated probably when one 
of the two sub- clans could not produce the 
necessary number of females. 

The people who are in the relation of angey 
(wife) and pu (husband) have the right of sexual 
intercourse, if the individual husband is away.^ 
This ‘group-marriage’ arrangement is questioned 
by some investigators, who think that it amounts 
to this, that, if a woman betrays her husband 
with her * potential’ husband, it is considered less 
blameworthy than if she had done so with a 
stranger.^ 

Another kind of ‘ group-marriage ’ is to be found 

1 L. Sternberg, The QUyak (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 190&, 

pp. 82 -- 86 . 

2 A. N. Maksimoff, Group-Marrtage (in Russian), Moscow, 
1908, p. 41, 


among the Chukchi. It is in the nature of a 
supplementary union. Several men married in- 
dividually join a group, and each man belonging 
to such a group may exercise the right of a husband 
when visiting the camp if a husband is away. No 
two brothers can belong to the group, but the 
people joining the group, if not relatives before, 
become so and call themselves ‘companions in 
wives.’ Some marriage rites are performed on 
this occasion, though shorter than in the case of 
individual marriage. These supplementary unions 
are seldom arranged between people living in the 
same camp. The custom of levirate is common 
among most Paiaeo-Siberians. 

In some respects marriage^ customs among all 
the Palseo-Siberians are similar. Thus they all 
tend to endogamy, with the exception of the 
Gilyak at present and possibly the Yukagir in 
the past. The kalyrriy or bride-price, which occurs 
occasionally, was introduced by the Neo-Siberians, 
since it is by serving for her that the wife is 
obtained among most Paiaeo-Siberians. In con- 
nexion with this custom the bridegroom goes to 
live permanently or temporarily in his father-in- 
law’s house, and his position in the family and 
the name by which he is called are secure only 
after the first child is bom. Among the Koryak, 
Kamchadal, and Kuril the ceremony which gives 
the husband full rights to his wife is the act of 
‘seizing’ her. It is difterent from marriage by 
capture and consists in a fight of the bridegroom 
with the bride and several other women, in the 
process of which the bridegroom must tear the 
clothes of the bride, who is carefully wrapped up 
for the occasion, and touch her sexual organs with 
his hand. This symbolic ceremony has been com- 
pared^ to the somewhat similar ceremony of the 
Lillooet and Thompson Indians in N.W. America. 
According to recent investigators ® of this region, 
the most essential marriage ceremony in tliese 
tribes is for the bridegroom to touch the bride’s 
naked breast or heel, for, since the usual sitting 
position is squatting on the heels, touching these 
practically corresponds to touching her sexual 
organs. This symbolic action, togetlier with the 
preliminary attack on the man l>y the women, 
may possibly be placed in the same class as the 
tortures during the initiation of the youth. In 
all these cases the men are entering on a new 
phase of life, and have to pass through a period 
of probationary sufferings, which in the case of 
couvade are merely symbolic. 

6. Religion. — ^The Palmo-Siberians are typical 
shamanists. By shamanism {g-v,) is meant a 
religion based on animistic and pre-animistic 
conceptions in which the person of the shaman, 
or medicine-man, plays an important rdle. The 
shamanism of the Paiaeo-Siberians differs from 
that of the Neo-Siberians in its (a) religious con- 
c^tions, (6) ceremonies, (c) shamanistic accessaries, 
(cf) ideas of gods and spirits. 

(a) Bdigious conceptions. — The pre-animistic 
beliefs, i.e, beliefs in a somewhat chaotic unper- 
sonified supernatural power, are more often met 
with among the Palmo-Siberians, especially among 
the Chukchi and Koryak, than among the Neo- 
Siberians, with perhaps the exception of the 
Samoyed, who are the most primitive of the 
Neo-Siberians.® Thus the Palseo-Siberians are, 
as it were, at a more primitive evolutionary stage 
of their beliefs, and tneir objects of worship are 

1 A. N. Maksimoflf, ‘ Concerning a Certain Marriage Cere- 
mony,’ Etnografuikeskoe Obozreniej no. 79 (in Russian), reprint, 
Moscow, n.d. 

2J, Teit, ‘The Thompson Indians of British Colum^a,’ 
Jesup N. Pacific, Exped., vol. i. pt. iv, [1900J p. 323 ff-, ‘The 
Lillooet Indians,’ ib. vol. ii. pt. v. [1906] p. 268 ; F. Boas, ‘ The 
Indian Tribes of the Lower JVaser River,' Report of the British 
Aseociatwn^ 1894, p. 468. 

® See ark SaIiIOyei). 
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slightly different, corresponding to the difference 
of geographical environment. The worship of the 
sun and sky is not as developed as among the Neo- 
Siberians, and the animals which play a part in 
their religious belief are pictured fantastically, 
not realistically.^ It is curious and hard to explain 
why the reindeer, which plays such a unique role 
in the life of the Palseo-Siberians, is neither wor- 
shipped nor venerated, and does not in any way 
enter into the religious life of the people except 
as a sacrificial animal. In the case of the horse, 
which occupies a similar position among the in- 
habitants of Central Asia, it is quite the reverse. 

Animism among the Palseo-lSiberians is in the 
highest state of development. 

‘Even the shadows on the wall constitute definite tribes and 
have their own country where they live in huts and subsist by 
hunting?. The rainbow and sun-rays have “ masters *' who live 
above on the highest part of the rainbow and at the place where 
the sun's rays emanate, and descend to earth along these paths 
of light .’ 2 

Even such things as the voice of an animal, the 
sound of the drum, or human speech, have an 
existence independent of the object which pro- 
duces them.® Anything which formed part of a 
body — 6.g., a lock of hair which has been cut off* 
or even the human or animal excrement — has a 
soul of its own, or, as the Chukchi say, it is ‘ having 
a voice.’ These objects ‘having a voice’ do not 
entirely lose their qualities as material objects. 

‘A stone endowed with a “voice” would simply roll down 
and crush a man against whom it had a grudge.’ * 

It is not quite clear, however, whether objects 
belonging to one man, as household utensils, have 
an independent life like natural objects or whether 
they are spirit-guardians of the family to which 
they belong. For it is stated by Jochelson that 
among the Koryak these household objects may 
warn the people of the house of danger and attack: 
their enemies.® 

(6) Ceremonies, — In their religious ceremonies 
the Palseo-Siberians diff'er from the Neo-Siberians 
in that their prayers are simpler and less regularly 
offered. Reindeer and dogs are usually slau^tered 
for sacrifice, and occasionally a substitute for rein- 
deer is made of willow-leaves or even of snow. 
In this respect and in the method of slaughtering 
the sacrificial animal the Palajo- and Neo-Siberians 
do not differ very much. The bear ceremony which 
is such a feature of N. Asia seems to have origi- 
nated among the Palseo-Siberians, since nowhere is 
its ritual so rich and complicated as among the 
Ainu and Koryak. The bear ceremony has a dual 
nature: the bear is the sacrificial animal and at 
the same time receives the sacrifice. 

Before the bear is slaughtered, women perform a ceremonial 
dance round his cag^, and ceremonial food is given to him. 
Then the woman who acts as the bear’s foster-mother performs 
a Httle drama of sorrow at his departure. Again, after the 
animal is slaughtered for the sacrifice to the spirit of the wood, 
a series of sacrifices to the victim are made.8 
Bear- sacrifice and the sacrifice to the fire or new 
fire are common to all the Palfeo-Siberians, whether 
living on the coast or farther inland. Another 
ceremony common to them all is the wolf-sacrifice, 
though the latter is more often found among the 
Reindeer people. But the wolf-sacrifice has not 
the dual cliaracter of the hear-sacrifice, since no 
sacrifice is made to the wolf. 

After the wolf has been killed, food is presented to him and 
a ceremonial dance is performed to the beat of the drum. Its 
meaning is expressed by the prayer addressed to the High 
Being on such occasions by the Koryak : ‘ Be good ; do not 

1 M. A- Ozaplicka, ‘The Influence of Environment upon the 
Eeligious Ideas and Practices of the Aborigines of Northern 
Asia,' FL xxv. [1914] 34 ff. 

2 Bogoras, p. 281. 

8 Jochelson, Jemp N, Pacific Exped., vol. vi. pt. i. p. 117. 

4 Bogoras, p. 280. 

8 Jochelson, Jemp N. Pacific Exped., vol. vi. pt. i. p. 117. 

6 B. Pilsudski, ‘ Bear Festival among the Ainu,’ Sphinx, May, 
1908. 


make the wolf bad.’i Further, the festival does not end, as 
the bear-festival or the whale-festival performed among the 
Palseo-Siberians, with equipment for the homeward journey 
and the invitation to repeat its visit the following year. The 
wolf, which does not serve as food and is a danger to the 
reindeer herd, needless to say, is not encouraged to return, 
but, the spirit of the dead wolf being particularly malignant, 
must be carefully propitiated at the ceremony. 

The wolf-festival therefore must be looked upon, 
not as a fertilization ceremony, but as a preventive 
measure. Together with the wolf, a reindeer 
is killed, and the bodies of both are placed 
on a lii^h platform. This symbolizes that the 
High Being is propitiated that he may not allow 
the wolf to attack the reindeer. 

In comparing the ceremonies of the Palfieo- and 
Neo-Siberians, we must first note the lack of 
maritime ceremonies among the latter. Of these 
ceremonies tiie most important are the whale- 
festival, celebrations connected with the launch- 
ing of the boats in the summer, and putting them 
away for the winter — all known to the Ko^ak, 
Chukchi, Eskimo, Kamchadal, and Aleut. Then 
each maritime tribe has its own conception of the 
spirit of the god-owner of the sea or of the sea- 
animals. The Chukchi have even two conceptions 
of such a god. One is the powerful old woman 
who lives at the bottom of the sea, called ‘the 
mother of the walrus’; her mouth was adorned 
with two walrus-like tusks, one of which got 
broken; and she was so angry that she limited 
the number of sea-animals. Sad to say, when 
her other tusk breaks, all sea-animals will perish.^ 
This goddess bears a faint resemblance to the 
goddess Sedna of the Eskimo, but, as the picture 
of the latter goddess is fuller, it is probable that 
the Chukchi borrowed her from the Eskimo. The 
chief ‘being of the sea’ of the Chukchi, Keretkun, 
is an old man with a family. A similar idea is 
attached to the Kachak of the Asiatic Eskimo, 
who possibly borrowed the god and the cere- 
monies connected with him from the Chukchi. 
The Keretkun ceremonies are more detailed and 
elaborate. The ceremonies last at least three 
days, and an image of Keretkun is made which 
is burnt at the end of the ceremonies. Feasts, 
shamanizing, exchange of presents, and finally an 
orgiastic dance between the members belonging to 
the ‘ additional ’ marriage group, complete the 
proceedings. The ‘ group marriage* arrangements 
are usually made at this ceremony.® 

The annual ceremonies of the Reindeer Palaeo- 
Siberians are not unknown to Neo-Siberian rein- 
deer- breeders. The economic rdle of the spring 
and autumn boat ceremonies of the maritime 
peoples corresponds to the fawn ceremony in the 
spring and tlie ceremonies attending the return 
of the herd from tiie summer pastures in autumn. 
But, though there exists a faint conception of a 
god-owner of the reindeer, he does not occupy the 
position of Keretkun, nor are there any special 
ceremonies connected with him. The fertility of 
the reindeer herd apparently depends more on 
keeping certain tabus during the spring and 
autumn festivals as well as permanent tabus 
connected with reindeer-breeding than upon sacri- 
fices to the god or spirit of the reindeer. 

The annual ceremony of sacrifice to the fire is 
performed to gain two objects ; (a) to obtain the 
new fire or the continued welfare of all those who 
gather round it, and {b) to consecrate a new fetish 
representing the hearth, which fetish is considered 
the protector of the hearth and herd, and is anointetl 
with the sacrificial blood and fat. 

Though the Palseo-Siberians obtain fire by the 
use of a flint and steel, the sacrificial fire is ob- 
tained by the drilling method, which may point 
to the fact that that was the original way of ob- 

1 Jochelson, p. 89 f. 2 Bncforas, p. 315 1. 

S Ozaplicka, Ahoritjinal Siberia, p. 
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taming fire among them. The fire-board, on which 
the drill is turned by means of the bow, is usually 
made of dry wood and sha|)ed in human form. 
This fire-board acquires magical power after the 
new fire is obtained on it, but, to make this magic 
power work to protect the hearth which it symbol- 
izes, it is necessary that bloody sacrifices of animal 
victims be offered to it and that an incantation be 
pronounced over it. The implements used in this 
ceremony are considered sacred, and even the dust 
obtained by the drilling is carefully gathered up, 
‘ for it is considered a sin to scatter it.’ ^ 

(c) Shamanistic accessaries. — The Palieo-Siberians 
differ from the Neo-Siberians more in the access- 
aries used at the religious ceremonies by the 
shamans than in their religious conceptions or in 
their actual ceremonies. This again is to a great 
extent due to the influence of geographical environ- 
ment, since in the accessaries of the Neo-Siberian 
shaman the influence of the Central Asiatic en- 
vironment can still be traced. The ceremonial 
dress of the shaman— 0 .^., the ceremonial drum— 
and the representations of the gods and spirits are 
very often adorned with or made of metal among 
the Yakut or Tungus, but not among the Palaeo- 
Siberians, unless of course the latter have borrowed 
it from the former, as the Yukagir have borrowed 
it from the Yakut. On the other hand, the form 
of the drum shows an independence of environ- 
ment and expresses the tribal individuality. The 
Chukchi and Eskimo drum is round and its 
diameter is only from 40 to 50 centimetres. It is 
very light and has no rattles, which are such an 
important part of the Neo-Siberian drum. The 
typical Neo-Siberian drum is of course oval in 
shape and much greater in diameter, and has 
protuberances on the outer circle of the rim, which, 
according to the Yakut, represent the horns of 
the shaman’s spirit. Needless to say, the sha- 
manistic garments of the Palseo-Sibenans are, on 
the whole, much simpler than those of the Neo- 
Siberians. 

{d) Ideas of gods and spirits. — The highest gods 
of the PaljBO-Siberians are less anthroi)omorphic 
than those of the Neo-Siberians. They all have 
animal characteristics, for the line of demarcation 
between the human and animal worlds is very 
obscure. Thus, e.g.^ the Haven (called, in Chukchi, 
Kurkil, in Koryak, Kutqi, in Kamcliadal, Kutq) 
takes the form of an animal more frequently than 
that of a man. He is certainly worshipped as a 
god by the Koryak, and was worshipped by the 
Kamcliadal till their religion decayed under the 
influence of the Hussian (Orthodox Church, But 
there is also a name in Koryak for the Supreme 
God, identilied with the universe, with the dawn, 
and with strength. He seem.s to be above Big 
Haven and to have sent Big Raven to earth to 
an'ange human affairs. It is Big Raven, therefore, 
who is considered creator and plays the chief part 
in religious ceremonies. Among the Chukchi 
and N.W. Amerinds the Haven has not such a 
high position and is of more importance in myths 
than in religious ceremonies. 

Religious dualism, so well marked among the 
Neo-Siberians, is here less delined. There are 
spirits, as the heUt of the Chukchi or Icelau of 
the Koryak, who are mostly malicious, and bring 
disease, death, and all sorts of misfortune. The 
half-mythical giants dwelling on distant shores 
and endangering the existence of the Chukchi are 
also called Jcelet, hut the shamanistic spirits are 
apparently kelet too, and these obviously cannot 
he definitely malicious, at least towards the person 
on whose behalf they are used by the shaman. So 
Icelet may after all mean only ‘ spirits ’ ; and there 
is another class of spirits, vairgit^ which are often 

1 Jochelsott, Jemp N. Facifle Exped., vol. vi pt. L p. 38. 


benevolent, but agam-vairgit means ‘bad spirits,’ 
the same as kelet, which seems to point to the fact 
that vairgit also is the name of a class of spirits 
without a well-defined character. All the celestial 
bodies are vairgit, but, while the sun is a bene- 
volent vairgin (singular of vairgit) imagined as a 
man in a radiant garment, the moon is a malicious 
vairgin and could be called a hele (sing, of kdet), 
assuming that this class of beings is more malicious 
than the vairgit. Of all the celestial bodies the 
Polar Star is held in the highest esteem. Her 
house is in the zenith, higher than the other stars, 
and she is called ‘Motionless star’ or the ‘Sole- 
stuck star.’ Kelet and kelau are fond of the 
human liver, which accounts for that part of the 
Chukchi funeral rites which demands the opening 
of the abdomen of the corpse and the search, 
especially in the liver, to discover which hele has 
killed the man. At the same time the Chukchi 
believe that the chief soul {uvirit, ‘belonging to 
the body’) resides in the liver, though other parts 
of the body have their own souls. A disease in 
any part of the body is supposed to be caused by 
lack of a soul in that particular part. The Koryak 
have no conception corresponding to that of the 
Chukchi vairgit. The soul of a dead man goes to 
a world above or below the earth, but the soul of 
a man who was strangled or had otherwise a 
violent death resides, according to the Chukchi, in 
the aurora borealis. A shaman can easily wander 
fi'om our world to a world above or beyond ours 
or anywhere else, for there are many other worlds. 
All the celestial bodies are inhabited by people. 
In the time of Big Raven, i. e. when he was sent 
from the sky to create the world and man, and 
afterwards when he lived among the peoples and 
taught them industries, every one had the power 
to pass from one world to another. 

Lttbraturb. — I n addition to the works referred to in the 
footnotes the followinj? may he consulted : Asiatic Russia, ed. 
by the Immigration Committee of the Department of Agri- 
culture (in Russian), St. Petersburg, 1914 ; N. AgapitofF and 
M. N. Khangaloff, ‘ Materials for the Study of Shamanism in 
Siberia ’ (in Russian), Memoirs of the East Siberian Section of 
the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, Irkutsk, 1883; 
J. E. Fischer, Sibirische Geschwhte von der Entdechnna 
SiHriens bis auf die Eroberung dieses Lomdes durch die 
russischen Waffen, St Petersburg, 17G8 ; O. FinscE Reise 
TUich West-Sibirien imJahre 1876, Berlin, 1879; J. S. Georgi, 
Bemerkungen einer Reise im russischen Reich in den Jahren 
1773 und 177U, St. Petersburg, 1775; S. P. Krashenianikoff, 
Description of the Country of Katnchatka'^ (in Russian), do. 
1818; F. Nansen, Through Siberia, London, 1914; P. S. 
Pallas, Reise durch verschiedene Proninzen des russischen 
Reiohs, 3 vols., St. Petersburg, 1771-76 ('rraods through Siberia 
and Tartary, London, 1788, vol. ii. of The Uahitahle World 
Described, ed. J. Trusler, do. 1788-89); P. J. Strahlenberg, 
Derr nordliche und ostliohe Toil von Europa und Asien, 
Stockholm, 1730. M. A. CZAPLICKA. 

SIBYLLINE ORACLES.— I. The Sibyl.-The 
Sibylline Oracles form one of the curiosities of 
ancient literature. The belief that certain women 
are possessed with an occult power, however de- 
rived, that enables them to predict the future is 
indeed common to many races of men. But the 
Sibyl was no ordinary witch, or prophetess, or 
‘ damsel possessed with the spirit of divination ’ ; 
rather she seems to have gathered into her person 
all the mystery and reverential awe which attach 
to a communication from an unknown and intan- 
gible world. Not that she was ever regarded or 
worshipped as a goddess. In her essence she was 
always an old woman compelled by some hard fate 
to be the organ of communication between some 
god and man. She was venerated, but she was 
never envied ; and the children’s game of question 
and answer, ‘ Sibyl, what would’st thou ? ’ ‘ I 

would I might die,’ sums up the strange mixture 
of awe and pity with which she was regarded. 
But it was not so much the Sibyl herself as her 
message that aroused the curious interest of the 
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ancient world. She might appear in person, as 
she did to Tarquin, hut her great importance to 
men lay rather in the collections of her writings, 
which were looked upon as providing in some 
inscrutahie way superhuman answers to ail kinds 
of questions, when approached with due reverence 
and ceremony. 

There are Sibyls connected with many different 
towns and localities. The earliest is undoubtedly 
that of Ery thip ^ in Asia Minor ; she is connected 
b;^ tradition with Apollo, and her prophecies dealt 
with Helen and the Trojan war. It may be, 
indeed, that the Sibylline tradition oi'iginated in a 
kind of rivalry with the cycle of Homeric poems. 
The most famous Sibyl next to the Erythraean is 
that of Cumae in Campania.^ She it was who in 
the well-known story appeared to Tarquin, and of 
whom Vergil wrote in Eclogue, iv. and Mneid, vi. 
The Sibyl third in importance was associated with 
Delphi. 

2 . Classical Sibylline verses. — It is probable 
that Sibylline verses, when once they had obtained 
a vogue, multiplied rapidly, and in course of time 
collections were made. Their general character 
seems to have been more or less stereotyped. As 
befitted an old woman who had seen a good deal of 
the seamy side of life, the tone of the Sibyl was 
generally* pessimistic, and prophecies of disasters 
in different places formed her stock-in-trade. This 
is plainly brought out by the testimony of Herac- 
litus, as cited by Plutarch,® who specifies among 
the ‘many mirthless things’ prophesied by the 
Sibyl ‘many revolutions and transportations of 
Greek cities, many appearances of barbarian 
armies, and deaths of leading men.’ Another 
special device was the division of the history of 
the world into generations, usually ten in number, 
sometimes corresponding with the metals, or 
assigned to various gods.'* 

As far as can be ascertained, all Sibylline verses 
were written in Greek, and there were undoubtedly 
early collections in Greece. The Erythraean Sibyl 
had various imitators, among the most famous of 
whom was a certain Musaeus of Athens, whose 
writings were collected, at Pisistratus’s command, 
into one book by Onomacritus. Aristophanes has 
several allusions to the Sibyl scattered through 
his writings, and Plato speaks of her with distinct 
respect. But it was at Korae that the influence of 
Sibylline writings as a political force was most 
pronounced. Their history begins with the visit 
of the old woman to Tarquin, and his purchase of 
three of the nine books which she brought. These 
were buried in the ground for safe custody, prob- 
ably in the temple of Capitoline Jove. They were 
consulted first of all at rare intervals, but later 
every three or four years. In 82 B.c. the Capitol 
was destroyed by fire, and the Sibylline books 
perished entirely. Seven years later three men 
were sent out on a special mission to Erythrse to 
bring back any Sibylline verses that they could 
find. A thousand lines or so were discovered, and 
others were brought from other places, and out of 
the materials thus collected the xv viri sacris 
faciundis were deputed to make a selection.® This 
selection was in later years subjected to a search- 
ing criticism by Augustus, who rejected all but a 
small residuum. This was carefully guarded, but 
the best days of the Sibylline Oracles were over, 
and they became more and more neglected ; and, 
although they enjoyed a temporary revival of 
popularity under Aurelian and later under Julian, 
they never really regained their hold over the 

1 Pausanias, x. xii. The SibyPs head appears on ancient 
Erythraean coins, 

2 Justin, Cohort, ad Graecos, 37, gd^es a description of the 
Sibyl’s grrotto at Cumae. 

8 De Fyth. Or. vii. (561). 

4 Servius, on Verffil, Ect. iv. 4. 8 Xac. Ann. vi. 12. 
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I credulity of man. They were finally burned by 
: Stiiieho in the principate of Honorius. 

3 - Jewish adaptations. — If tlie history of the 
Sibylline Oracles had been confined to Greece and 
Rome, it would still have been a very curious and 
interesting phenomenon in the ancient world. 
But their main interest to the modern student 
lies in the fact that their form and, to a consider- 
able, though uncertain, extent, their substance 
were copied by Jewish, and later by Christian, 
writers mainly for the purpose of propaganda. 
It says a good deal for the influence of the ancient 
Sibyl that such a device should have been put in 
practice, and it says still more for the credulity of 
the ancient world that it should so largely have 
served its purpose. The Jew who first hit upon 
the expedient of borrowing the authority of the 
Sibyl for the propagation of his national faith 
lived in Egypt, and probably in Alexandria, in the 
first half of the 2nd century B.c. He was there- 
fore a contemporary of the author of the book of 
Daniel, and of that of the original section of the 
hook of Enoch. His work is seen in the main portion 
of bk. iii., beginning at line 97. His method of 
procedure is worthy of note for its strange mixture 
of OT history and ancient legend, the latter prob- 
ably borrowed from ancient Sibylline writings. 
So the destruction of the Tower of Babel is 
followed by the reign of Cronos, Titan, and 
lapetus, and the birth of Zeus. Then, after 
passing summarily over the rise of different world- 
powers, he comes to his main theme in Jewish 
history. This is all put in the future tense as 
representing a prophecy of the Sibyl. In the rest 
of the book there is a strange mixture of ancient 
oracles, more or less contemporary history, eschato- 
logical details, and especially extravagant praise 
of the Jewish nation, and a description of the 
happiness of the members of it. 

How far these Jewish Sibylline writing had a 
direct value as a proselytizing force we have no 
means of knowing. But at a time when Greek 
culture and the study of Greek literature were 
more and more coming into vogue, when super- 
stition was rife, and when there was a good deal 
of scepticism abroad as to the value of the gods of 
Rome, it is not hard to imagine that the indirect 
influence of these Sibylline verses on cultivated 
minds may have been considerable. The Romans 
seem to have been always impressed with the 
Jewish religion ever since their first contact with 
it, and there may well have been many who would 
be disposed to view with sympathy the suggestion 
that in the ancient and venerable Sibyl might he 
found a point of union between the austere and 
moral religion of the Jews and the literature of 
ancient Greece, which was being increasingly 
studied and adapted. At the same time we must 
remember that till 82 B.C. the ofiicial collection of 
Sibylline verses was being preserved with the 
utmost secrecy at Rome. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the Jewish portions were studied in 
EsLStem lands, and more especially at Alexandria. 

4 . Christian Sibyllines.— But the chief argu- 
ment for the success of the Jewish Sibylline verses 
as a means for proselytizing lies in their imitation 
by Christian writers. As the Christian writers of 
the 1 st and 2 nd centuries, following St. Paul’s line 
of argument, boldly took over as the heritage of 
the Christian Church the special privileges given 
of old to the Jews, so the Jewish Sibyl was im- 
pressed into the service of the Christian faith. In 
the books that have come down to us we have 
therefore three elements : (a) fragments of oracles 
of unknown antiquity, possibly stretching back 
into a remote past; {&) Jewish oracles of the last 
two centuries B.c. and the first two centuries A.D., 
dealing partly with contemporary history put in 
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the form of prophecy, partly with Jewish teaching 
and propaganda, and partly with the eschato- 
logical conjectures that played so conspicuous a 
part in the thought of that transitional age; (c) 
Christian writings, sometimes a few lines sand- 
wiched in between Jewish or pagan writings, some- 
times extending to long continuous sections, as in 
Ibk. ii. and especially in bk. viii. These Christian 
writings deal largely with the life and work of 
Christ, but in them also eschatology plays a lead- 
ing part. Bk. vii. is evidently tinged with Gnostic 
thought. 

It cannot be said that the Christian Sibyllines 
have made any marked contribution of their own 
to the general literature. And yet the early 
Fathers laid very great stress on the witness of the 
Sibyl to Christ. For the most part they regarded 
her as undoubtedly inspired, but they drew a 
distinction between her and the prophets of the 
OT. The latter were, to some degree at any rate, 
conscious interpreters of the message of God, 
though exactly how far their human thought and 
language had moulded their message was not 
always clear. But the Sibyl was but a mouth- 
piece— by her own confession an unwilling mouth- 
piece— of the oracle of God ; ^ and conse(iuently 
her testimony was all the more striking as being 
anything but spontaneous. It will readily be seen 
than an argument like this, in so far as it appealed 
to the critical instinct of the time, would have a 
real apologetic value. To our minds it may well 
appear strange that verses which seem obviously 
so late should be regarded as possessing the rever- 
ence of hoary antiquity. But we must remember 
the Sibylline tradition stretching back into cen- 
turies far away, the air of mystery which had 
always surrounded it, and above all the credulity 
of the average man in the matter of literary 
records. 

The first mention of a Sibyl in a Christian 
writer appears to be in Hermas.^ The writer sees 
an old woman splendidly arrayed, holding in her 
hands a book from which she reads. He t^es her 
to he the Sibyl, hut is told that she is the Church. 
The passage is interesting as showing the idea 
of the Sibyl’s personality. According to Justin, ^ 
Clement of Rome referred to the Sibyl’s prophecy 
that the world should be judged by fire. Justin 
himself has several allusions to her,^ and does not : 
doubt that she spoke under divine inspiration. 
Theophilus is the first to preserve fragments i.- 
iii. Athenagoras has at least one quotation from 
the fragments. Clement of Alexandria cites freely 
from most of the books, but it is noticeable that 
he never mentions the specially Christian bk. viii. 
He could hardly have omitted to do so had it been 
extant at the time, or had he not had suspicions of 
its genuineness. Soon after his time the Christians 
fell under the suspicion of coining oracles in their 
oWn favour. Celsus® roundly accused them of 
interpolating and faking many passages in the 
ancient and genuine Sibylline writings, and 
Lucian makes meiTy over the idea of Christian 
oracles, and produces some very clever parodies. 
Here is one on the gematria of the Sibyllines ; 

ffovToto Trap* ■^Voo'' StvtSjnj? 
ecrrai ns jcara Tuptrtv vt/ Avcrovtottn irpo<^^‘n7S 
irpd^s: Sct/cpv? fJuavoZo^. rpicrcrtov SeKaStav re, 
irivd* irepa^ jaovotSas kolc ecKOcraSa rpitrapi^pov 
ai/6pbs aXe^ijTTipos ouwwpt-jjv rerpdKVK\ov. 

The name is ’AAe^avSpos (A=l, XjsEO, ^—60).* 

The force of these onslaughts upon the Christian 
teaching of the Sibyls will be felt when it is 
remembered that some Christian writers went so 
far as to make St. Paul himself appeal to the 
testimony of the Sibyl. 

1 Of. Sib. iii. 8-7, etc. a Fig. u. § 4 

a Qtuest, et re^. ad Ortkodomiif 74. 

4 Apol. i. 20, 69. ® Ong. 6 .Oda, vil. $ 66. 

6 For such puzzles in the SibyUivmt of. i. 140-r46, 826-831.. 


In-el on KaBdirep ’lovSatovs orw^ecrdat ejSovXero 6 0ebs, roiiff 
npo^riTaa SiSov?, ovra ml 'BAA-ijuaiU rovg So/ctpLcorarov?, oticeiovs 
avT(OP rfj SiaXeKTc^ rrpo^ijras dvacrrijcrag, co? otot re 6exea$at 
TTjy Trapd 0eov evepyecrCav. rtav avOpuJTrcav 5te'<cptve, 

fiTjXwcret n-pb? tw IleTpoi} K7]pyyfxa,ri, o dirocrroXog XiycDV IlavXo?* 
AttjSeTe ml rag 'EWrjucmg ^tjSXovs, eirCyviare Si'^vXXav, Cixg 5vj> ot 
eva 6eov ml rd jneXXovra eirecrBai.^ 

After this there are few allusions to the Sibyl in 
the Greek Fathers. But among Latin writers there 
are frequent quotations. Lactantius is a mine of 
Sibylline verses. Constantine’s speech to the 
elders at Nicaea, as recorded by Eusebius, abounds 
in allusions. Augustine discussed seriously the 
Sibyl’s claim, and, finding nothing in her whole 
oem that advocated the worship of false gods, he 
ecided that she must be included in the number 
I of those who belong to the City of God.^ 

I s. MSS.— The great majority of MSS of the Sibylline Omcles 
date from the 15th cent. ; only two appear to belong to the 14th, 
and none are earlier. The first printed ed. is that of Xysfcus 
Betuleius (Basel, 1646), containing bks. i.-viii. 485. The first 
ed. to contain the whole of bk. viii. is that of Johannes 
OpsopoBUs (Paris, 1599). The last four books were discovered 
by Angelo Mai and published in 1817, in his Scriptorum veterum 
nova coUectio. The fragments, six in number, are preserved in 
Theophilus, ad Atctolycum, and in Lactantius. 

Of the many edd. of the Oracles special mention should be 
made of the monumental work of C. Alexandre (Oracula sibyl- 
lina^ 2vols., Paris, 1841-66) and of the most recent ed., that of 
J. Geffcken (Leipzig, 1902). Geffcken built upon the un- 
published work of Mendelssohn, and both in this ed. and in 
various magazine articles he has rendered valuable service to 
the problem of the text. 

6. Contents. — A brief summary of the different 
hooks is subjoined. Of the fragments only the 
first and third are of any considerable length. 
They are quoted by Theophilus as occurring ‘at 
the beginning of [the Sibyl’s] prophecy,’ and there- 
fore it is possible that they formed an introduction 
to bk. iii. They are certainly of early date, and 
their theme is the majesty of God, especially as 
seen in the works of creation, the folly of idolatry, 
and the wisdom of worshipping God. 

First and second Bks. i. and ii. are best treated as a 

unity, the division between them being found in no early MS. 
The general scheme is to give a summary of the world’s history 
from the earliest times to the end. This purpose is not fully 
carried out. Bk. i. indeed recounts six generations, up to and 
including the Flood, but then a new generation (of Titans) 
arises, and the intervening history is omitted till the coming of 
Christ. Bk. ii, begins with a short introduction, and then de- 
scribes the coming of the tenth generation, which is to witness 
the breaking down of the dominion of Rome. There is to ensue 
a period of deep peace, and afterwards Christ is to appear, 
heralded by a star, and is to distribute rewards to those who 
have proved themselves worthy. At this point 92 lines are 
inserted, mostly from pseudo-Phocylides, which have no obvious 
connexion with what precedes or follows. Four transitional 
lines intervene, and then commences a new section which is 
occupied principally with eschatological details. Many of these 
details are closely parallel to the descriptions in the Apocalypse 
of Peter. 

The most probable view of these books is that in their original 
scheme they form a Jewish work dealing with the ten genera- 
tions of man, but that this scheme was for some reason 
abandoned h^f-way through, and the interest of the writer 
passed to eschatology. The book, being thus left as a kind of 
medley, was further confused by the insertion of various 
Christian elements. In its present form it is therefore late, 
and is to be ascribed probably to the 2nd cent. a.d. The section 
from pseudo-Phocylides (ii. 60-148) is obviously an insertion, 
and has possibly displaced iii. 1-92. 

Third book. — Bk. lii. is the most important, and in some ways 
the most perplexing, of the Sibylline writings. It is obviously 
composed of several different elements, but great uncertainty 
exists as to the exact character of them. The following division 
ot the book is suggested : 

1-62. An introduction written by a Jew living probably in 
Palestine about 80 b.o. 

63-92. A Jewish or Christian eschatological section from the 
end of thelat cent. a.i>. ; a very much later addition 
to the book. 

93-96. A Jewish or Christian fragment. 

97-161, A passage overworked from the Babylonian Sibyl, 
162-294. A Jewish passage dating from 140 b.o, or a little 
earlier. 

296-488. A collection of prophecies on the whole Jewish and 
anti-Roman. The hulk deals with the years 170- 
140 B.C., and seems to have been composed about 
the latter date, though some sections may be much 


1 CHem. Alex. Strom, vi. 6. 8 De Civ. T>e\ xviii. 2? 
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earlier- Lines 464-488 art considerably later and 
may be dated about 80 b.o. 

489-829. Another Jewish collection incorporating several 
ancient oracles, but dating on the whole from 140 
B.C., or very near that time. The eschatological 
element is strongly marked towards the end, and 
the hortatory tone is more noticeable. The ending 
bears signs of interpolation. 

Lines 1-96 can hardly be homogeneous in themselves. One 
section (46-62} appears to belong to the same date as the sec- 
tion 464-4*70, i.e. about 80 B.c. But lines 62-92 are obviously 
late and cannot be placed earlier than the Ist cent. a.d. 
Indeed their eschatology is to be compared with ii. 165 ff . The 
first part (8-45) comes nearest in thought to frag, i., while 92- 
95 seem to be, like v. 256-259, a Christian interpolation. 

The middle section (295-488) is mainly historical in its allusion 
and has very little direct teaching. The history has to do 
partly with Antiochus Epiphanes and the struggles of his 
successors, but partly with the events of the next century. 
Lines 350-365 seem to refer to the Mithradatic war, and 464- 
470 bring us in all probability to the stirring times of Sulla. 
But more ancient writings are incorporated — e.p., 401-418, 419- 
432— and oracles on various lands are interspersed. The view 
of Borne is interesting. She is regarded with bitter hatred, 
and the writer looks forward with savage joy to her dis- 
comfiture at the hands of Asia. This goes far beyond the 
unfavourable view of Rome expressed in the first of the three 
divisions (175 flf.). 

There is no sign of any special interest in Egj^pt, though the 
struggles between the brothers Ptolemy, Philometor and 
Euergetes, seem to be alluded to in line 316. The writer seems 
to belong to Asia, and perhaps to Phrygia. 

With regard to the question of date, lines 97-294 and 489- 
829 represent, with possible interpolations, the oldest portions 
of the book and reflect very much the same date, though lines 
97-294 are probably a little earlier. The standpoint of this 
section is that of an Egyptian Jew of about 140 b.o., who sees in 
the recent troubles of his nation a parallel to the Babylonian 
captivity, and in their reviving fortunes under Simon Maccabaeus 
a type of their former deliverance under Cyrus. Imbued with 
the same kind of spirit as that which prompted Aristobulus 
some twenty years before to maintain that all the flower of 
Greek philosophy and poetry was in some way dependent on 
the Jewish Scriptures, he begins with an ancient Sibylline 
writing (97-164), which he introduces by a few lines dealing 
with the Flood and the Tower of Babel, and then goes on with 
an account of the fortunes of the Jews and the prosperity that 
is in store for them. Certain other nations are mentioned, but 
only one at any length. The Romans have already made their 
mark in Eastern history and have inspired terror of their arms. 
The moral obliquities ascribed to them in line 184 fif. may be out 
of place here, or they may be grossly exaggerated. But we 
cannot say certainly that they were entirely unfounded. 

In line 489 ad, jin, the country most in the writer’s mind is 
not Rome, but Greece, In true Sibylline style he leads up to 
his main theme b:j^ allusions to various other lands, but Greece 
forms evidently his main theme. A great disaster has lately 
overtaken it. A barbarian land has laid it waste, and its long 
history seems to have closed in irretrievable catastrophe- This 
can hardly refer to anjd/hing but the expedition of L. Mummius 
in 146 B.c., which ivas crowned by the capture and destruction 
of Corinth. Other allusions make for the same date (c. 140 b.o.) ; 
these will be found in 607-615, 732-740, and in the general idea 
of the renewed prosperity of the Jewish race. The writer is a 
patriotic Jew, well-versed in OT prophecy. His interests are 
largely eschatological. He believes intensely in the coming of 
Messiah, he foresees further troubles and a fresh determined 
onslaught on the Holy City by the evil powers of the world ; 
but bejmnd that he looks forward to a reign of peace and 
happiness, in which the nation shall dwell contentedly around 
its restored Temple, and the peoples of the world shall bring 
their gifts and offer their sacrifice of praise. The whole spirit 
of this writing seems to reflect the exuberant hope of the days 
of Simon Maccabaeus. 

Fourth book. — ^Bk, iv. deals with the same kinds of subjects 
as bk. iii., but in much shorter compass. The history of man 
is divided into tw'elve generations, and catastrophes on various 
cities and countries are foretold. Among these catastrophes 
eai '^quakes play a noticeable part, and it is probable that the 
seveie earthquake which ruined Laodicea in a.b. 60 is com- 
paratively fresh in the writer’s mind.l The destruction of the 
Temple is presupposed (116 ff.), and the curious belief in the 
return of Nero points to a date not long after a.d. 7Q. We may 
with considerable confidence assij^n the book to about a.d, 80. 
The author ap]')ears to be chiefly interested in Asia Minor. His 
religious position is marked by (a) rejection of temples or 
shrines, (b) rejection of sacrifices, (c) belief in the imminence of 
a final judgment, to be followed by a reign of the just upon 
earth, (d) insistence on ceremonial washings. Formerly the 
author was widely believed to have been a Christian, but the j 
prevailing opinion now sees in him a J ew, possibly an Essene. i 

Fifth book. — Bk. v. falls into two unequal divisions : (a) 1-51, j 
(6) 62-531. In section (a) the writer goes through a hst of the I 
Roman emperors, whom he identifies by their initials, as far as 
Hadrian. Section (b) is for the most part taken up with the ; 
regular Sibylline prophecy of woes on various lands and cities, 
but there are certain sections which seem to stand out as | 
itriking a different note. Such are 228-246, an address to 


260-286, a panegyric on Judsea, and 256-259, a Christaan 
interpolation. 

The characteristic of section (6) is bitter hatred against Rome 
and a strong vein of patriotism for Judsea. Mingled with the 
hatred for Rome there is also a marked bitterness against 
EgJTpt, where there had apparently been a recent persecution 
of Jews. Lines 411-4X3 refer to the belief, attested elsew'here, 
that Titus, on his way home after the capture of Jerusalem, 
would die the moment he set foot on Italian soil. 

The expectation of the return of Nero appears in both sections, 
but in 33 f. Nero is still the historical personage, while in 
137-154 and 361-385 he is invested with superhuman traits. 

Section (a) appears to date from the niiudle \-ears of the 
principate of Hadrian, when Rome could be regarded with 
favour by a patriotic Jew, Section (t) is the work of a Jew 
living in Egypt, and writing shortly after the suppression of 
the rebellion of Bar Cochba in a.d. 132. 

Sixth boob.—Bk. vL is a short hymn describing the ministry 
and death of Christ. Its date is probably towards the end of 
the 2nd century a.d. The following may be reckoned as 
peculiar features : (a) the appearance of fire at the Baptism of 
Christ (line 6) ; (b) the dove at the Baptism specified as white 
(7) ; (c) the reference to Adam and Eve having seen Christ (18) ; 
(d) the taking of the Cross into heaven (27). The anti-Jewish 
feeling is noticeable. Judsea is called the ‘ land of Sodom ’ (21). 

Seventh book. — Bk. vii. has come down in a fragmeniiary 
condition. It falls into three divisions, 1-60, 61-95, 96-162, each 
beginning with detached oracles of woe and passing on to some 
definite religious teaching. The author is deeply tinged with 
Gnosticism. He believes in three towers in heaven, which are 
the dwelling-place of the three * Mothers of God’ — Hope, Piety, 
and Worship (71-73). He enjoins quaint ceremonies, prayers, 
and incantations (76-91). He is familiar with the Gnostic 
ogdoad (140). His eschatology is marked by sternness. Fire is 
to play an important part at the end of the world, and the 
torments of the ungodly are apparently to be eternal. The 
date may be tentatively placed in the first half of the 8rd 
cent. A.D. 

Eighth booh. — Bk. viii. is the most definitely Christian of all. 
It faUs into two main divisions at line 216. The first is marked 
by a bitter hatred against Rome, whose miserable end is ex- 
pected at a definite day, i.e. a.d. 196. This date is arrived at 
by counting the numerical value of the letters of PGMH=948, 
and reckoning from the foundation of the city. The theme of 
the fall of l^me leads on to eschatology, in which special 
features are the return of Nero Redivivus and the dominion of a 
woman apparently regarded as the incarnation of evil. A * holy 
son ’ is slay the wicked woman by launching upon her the 
waters of the great deep, and is to save mankind in a second 
ark. In the resurrection that is to follow there is to be a 
perfect life of communism and happiness. The author is 
probably a Christian, though there is little distinctively Christian 
in his outlook. 

The second division is frankly and avowedly Christian, and 
contains the famous acrostic on 1H20YS XPEI2T02 ©BOY 
yi02 2flTHP 2TAYP02, the five first letters of which form 
another acrostic, IX©Y2 : hence the common symbol of the fish 
for Christ as noticed by Tertullian and Augustine.^ This 
acrostic is the basis of the whole division, and it is expanded 
by various details of the life and especially of the death of 
Christ, and rounded off by an eschatological section. Between 
358 and 455 there is inserted an independent section dealing 
with the nature of God and the worship due to Him. There 
are no certain marks of date in this division of the book, but it 
may be placed somewhere in the 3rd cent- A.D. 

The last four books.— Thet last four bks., su.-xiv., are mainly 
historical, and of less interest. Bk. xi. begins with the Flood, 
dated in the fifth 2 generation, and proceeds at once to the 
story of the Tower of Babel in the tenth generation. Then 
comes a rapid survey of successive empires beginning with 
Egypt and the Exodus. The second half of the book deals 
principally with Rome, especially in its connexion with Egypt. 

The writer is evidently an Egyptian patriot, who traces his 
country’s history down to the loss of her independence. He is 
probably an Alexandrian Jew, and perhaps a proselyte. His 
chief model is bk. iii., especially in its historical portions. The 
latest mark of date is the reference in line 160 to the extension 
of the Roman empire to the Tigris and Euphrates, which 
occurred in the principate of Hadrian. 

Bk. xii. follows a simple scheme. Beginning with eleven lines 
taken bodily from the commencement of bk. v., it proceeds to 
give a short history of the Roman emperors from Augustine to 
Elagabalus, each emperor being indicated by the numerical 
value of his initial. The history is usually straightforward, 
though there are occasional inaccuracies— e.p., in the statement 
that Caligula was put to death in an outburst of feeling 
occasioned by the execution of a Vestal Virgin, and that 
Vespasian was murdered- There are a few Christian passages ; 
e.g.y 30-36 speak of the Incarnation, and 196 ff. refer to the 
story of the Thundering Legion. But the religious side is not 
emphasized. The writer is little more than a versifier of 
history. His date is probably in the reign of Alexander Severas 
(A.D. 222-235). 

Bk. xiii. continues the history from the reign of Alexander 
Severus to about the reign of Tacitus (a.d. 276). After a 

1 The acrostic is quoted in Eusebius, Const, Or, ad Sanet, 
Cost, xviii., and a Latin tr. is found in Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 
xviii. 23. 

2 Reading mixirniv (so Rzach) for rreviy/y in, line 7. 


1 Cf. Tac. Ann. xiv. 27. 
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stereot 3 ’'ped introduction the boolc begins so abruptly that it is 
evidently mutilated. The history is narrated so allusively that 
the identification of the references is frequently attended with 
great difficulty. There is much more of the Sibylline woes on 
various places than in the preceding book. The religious 
teaching is again very slight. The writer seems to be a Jew 
rather than a iDhristian, and possibly he is an Alexandrian. He 
writes under the spell of the consternation caused by the 
capture of Valerian by Sapor, the Persian king, and the troubles 
and upheavals of the second half of the 3rd cent, are faithfully 
reflected in his lines. But throughout all the enumeration of 
troubles there runs a vein of hope and confidence. The writer 
by no means despairs of the Roman empire (contrast 46-49 with 
v!ii. 148-150). 

The style is somewhat conventional, but not without a 
certain vigour. There are allusions to earlier books, and the 
vocabulary is ‘Sibjdline,’ but we find no such patchwork of 
borrowed fragments as in the preceding book. 

Bk. xiv. evidently sets out to be a continuation of bk. xixi., 
and therefore it starts with the death of Odenatus (lines 12-17) 
and the reign of Aureolus (18-20). But after this no scheme 
of history has been propounded that can be adapted to the 
allusions to the names of emperors. It is possible to pick out 
one or two here and there that seem to fit, but in the general 
chaos of the book it appears to be an unprofitable task to do so. 
Either the writer lived about the 6th or 7th cent. a.d. and had 
a very inaccurate knowledge of history or, if he is writing about 
A.D. 300, he is giving rein to a ver^'’ vivid imagination. In either 
case his work can hardly be pronounced worthy of serious study. 
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OTXim Oraculorum Libri octOy Basel, 1545 ; Johannes Opso- 
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SICKNESS.— See Disease and Medicine. 

SIDGWICK (HENRY). — I. Life. — Henry 
Sidgwick was born in 1838 at Skipton in Yorkshire, 
where his father, the Rev. William Sidgwick, was 
headmaster of the Grammar School. He came of 
Yorkshire stock, and there is a tradition that in 
the last generation one might hear this family re- 
ferred to in the neighbourhood of Skipton as ‘ the 
good and great Sidgwicks.’ William Sidgwick’s 
wife was Miss Mary Crofts, also of Yorkshire 
descent, and it is told of her that she was a beauty 
and a wit. Her third son, Henry, the subject of 
this article, was three years old when his father 
died. Henry’s sister, Mary, became the wife of 
her cousin, E. W. Benson, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his youngest brother Arthur, 
a brilliant classical scholar, was Reader in Greek 
in the University of Oxford. Henry Sidgwick’s 
life is most admirably set before us by his brother 
and his wife, Arthur Sidgwick and Eleanor 
Mildred Sidgwick, in Hmry Sidgtvick: a Memoir 
by A. S. and E. M. S. 

In Sept. 1852 Henry Sidgwick went to Rugby, 
and from there, in Oct. 1855, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He won the Bell and Craven Scholar- 
ships — the latter the ‘ blue ribbon ’ among Classical 
scholarships at Cambridge— and in Jan. 1859, 
having taken both the Classical and Mathemati- 
cal Triposes, he came out 33rd Wrangler and 
Senior Classic, and also won the first Chancellor’s 
Medal. In October of the same year he was elected 
a Fellow of Trinity. Henry Sidgwick felt at that 
time no difficulty in making the declaration re- 
quired from all Fellows of Colleges on admission, 
tliat he was a member of the Church of England, 
and he was appointed an assistant tutor in Classics, 
being then a little over 21 years of age. Thus 
began that life of academic teaching which he 
cairied on for over forty years. 

In an autobiographical* fragment dictated in his 
last illness, Avhich is included in the Memoir, 
Sidgwick, referring to his membership of ‘ The 
Apostles,’ says : 

‘ In the Michaelmas term of my second year an event occurred 
which had more effect on my intellectual life than anj’’ one thing 
that happened to me afterwards : I hecame a member of a 
discussion society — old and possessing historical traditions — 
which went by the name of “The Apostles’” . . . [The spirit 
of this Society] * gradually absorbed and dominated me. 1 can 
only describe it as the spirit of the pursuit of truth with absolute 
devotion and unreserve by a group of intimate friends, who 
were perfectly frank with each other. . . . Absolute candour 
was the only duty that the tradition of the society enforced.’ 1 
* It came to seem to me that no part of my life at Cambridge 


1 P. 34. 
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was so real to me as the Saturday evenings on which the 
apostolic debaices were held ; and the tie of attachment to the 
society is much the strongest corporate bond which I have 
known in life. I think, then, that my admission into this 
society and the enthusiastic way in which I came to idealise it 
really determined or revealed that the deepest bent of ray 
nature was towards the life of thought— thought exercised on 
the central problems of human life. But many years elapsed 
before the consciousness of this led me to embrace the study 
of philosophy as my life’s work.’i In the same fragment he 
describes the * central and fundamental aim * of his life as * the 
solution, or contribution to the solution, of the deepest problems 
of human life. The peculiarity of my career has been that I 
have sought light on these problems, and that not casually but 
systematically and laboriously, from very various sources and 
by very diverse methods.’ 2 

In 1869 Sidgwick had come to feel that he could 
no longer honestly declare himself to be a member 
of the Church of England. His secession from the 
Church was perhaps a foregone conclusion, but his 
future life seemed only the more deeply devoted to 
an unwavering passionate allegiance to truth. He 
resigned his Fellowship. His reasons for doing so 
were recognized and respected, and he retained 
the post of college lecturer. It was considered 
that this action of Sidgwick’s was one of the in- 
fluences which led to the removal of religious tests 
in the University in 1871. 

In 1885 he was re- admitted a Fellow of his 
college, having been elected to the Knightbridge 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy two years pre- 
viously. In 1876 Sidgwick had married Miss 
Eleanor Mildred Balfour, sister of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour. 

To attempt to give here anj^thing like an 
adequate list of Sidgwick’s occupations and activi- 
ties would be out of place, but three main direc- 
tions of sustained and fruitful activity — in addition 
to his philosophic or moral sciences work — must be 
mentioned, each of which would in itself have made 
a good life’s record. These are (1) his work for 
the education of women, chiefly in connexion with 
Newnham College — work crowned with most signal 
success ; to him women’s education in Cambridge 
owes an immeasurable debt; (2) his work in 
University matters generally ; he was, as has been 
said, one who led the leaders, and he took his full 
share of ordinary business. It may be noted how 
excellent his work in this connexion was — how 
accurate, able, and thorough. He was one who 
‘sought peace and ensued it,’ but he always stood 
up for tne right and strove valiantly for it, and 
in this 

‘His strength was as the strength of ten 
Because his heart was pure.’ 

(3) His interest in psychical research must also be 
referred to. There is perhaps no part of Sidgwick’s 
work which shows in a more marked measure the 
initiative and courage which were so characteristic 
of him. His was a brave and candid spirit — in 
bondage to no fears, no weaknesses, no hypocrisies. 
Psychical research was, as Sidgwick indicates, to 
some extent connected with that search after en- 
lightenment, that study of the central problems of 
human life, to which he had deliberately chosen to 
consecrate his chief effort. To this choice he re- 
mained true, with an unswerving devotion, an 
inexhaustible patience. 

We must regard as an important part of this 
study and devotion the labour which he bestowed 
upon the affairs of the Moral Sciences Tripos and 
all connected with it. Philosophy was his main 
interest ; and among philosophical subjects it was 
ethics that had the first place in his thought, and 
in ethics that his most successful and influential 
work was accomplished. 

In May 1900, in the full vigour of mental power, 
with so much accomplished, yet so much still to do, 
with life so full of interest, happiness, and promise, 
Sidgwick received his death-warrant from his 
physician — with grief and pain indeed, but with 

ip, S 6 . ap, 33f. 


an indomitable sweetness and unselfishness and ‘a 
most uio\ing courage.’ 

‘ For nearly a fortnight he told no one but his wife. Ife was 
easier to carry on life in a noniial manner when no one knew. 
But be began to set his affairs in order.’ i 
He wrote for the Oxford Philosophical Society a 
promised paper on T. H. Green, which, said one of 
those who heard it read on 19th May, was ‘the 
most lucid, sincere, and impressive piece of 
philosophic criticism it had ever been my privilege 
to hear. ’2 And so, fulfilling his ordinary engage- 
ments, doing what he could to prepare against the 
contingency of an unfavourable result of the opera- 
tion which he decided to undergo, comforting his 
friends, he bore the suffering and weakness of the 
last stage of life with ‘ unbroken patience and the 
simplest unselfish fortitude.’® He died on 28th 
Aug. 1900 at Terling Place, Essex, and was buried 
in the village churchyard at Terling. 

2 . Writings and philosophy. — We may begin 
our account of Sidgwick’s main ethical doctrines 
and conclusions with a summary in his own words 
of the scope of the subject : 

* The subject of Ethics, most comprehensively understood, 
includes ( 1 ) an investigation of the constituents and conditions 
of the Good or Wellbeing of men considered individually, which 
chiefly takes the form of an examination into the general and 
particular species of (a) Virtue or (b) Pleasure, and the chief 
means of realising these ends; ( 2 ) an investigation of the 
principles and most important details of Duty or the Moral Law 
(so far as this is distinguished from Virtue) ; (3) some ing,uiry 
into the nature and ongin of the Faculty by which duty is re- 
cognised and, more generally, into the part taken by Intellect 
in human action, and its relation to various kinds of Desire and 
Aversion ; (4) some examination of the question of hirnian Free 
Will. It is connected with Theology, in so far as a Universal 
Good is recognised, inclusive of Human Good, or analogous to 
it; and again, so far as morality is regarded as a Code of 
Divine appointment. It is connected with Politics, so far as 
the wellbeing of any individual man is bound up with the well- 
being of his society ; and again with Jurisprudence— if this is 
separated from Politics — so far as morality is identified with 
Natural Law, Finally, almost every branch of ethical discussion 
belongs at least in part to Psychology.’ 4 

In his great work. The Methods of Ethics (1874), 
Sidgwick has given us a full and lucid discussion 
of these topics, and has gathered up the results of 
previous ethical thought ; and both in that book 
and in the History of Ethics we have a dis- 
passionate, penetrating account of the work of 
earlier moralists, from the pre-Socratics down to 
Herbert Spencer, T. H. Green, and German post- 
Kantians. This critical history, brief as it is, is 
unique and invaluable. But it is to The Methods 
of Ethics that we must go if we are to learn, as 
fully as we can, the doctrine of this great English 
moralist. 

Of the three questions, (1) What ought I to do ?, 
(2) How do I know what I ought to do ?, (3) Why 
should I do what I see to be right ?, it is as an answer 
to the second that Sidgwick has laid out his scheme 
of treatment in The Methods of Ethics ; hence the 
title of the book. 

‘ My object,’ he says, ‘ in the present work is to expound as 
clearly and as fully as my limits will allow the different methods 
of Ethics that I find implicit in our common moral reasoning ; 
to point to their mutual relations ; and where they seem to 
conflict, to deflne the issue as much as possible.’ ® 

In his view, until the logical question, the question 
of method, is answered, it is not possible to offer a 
reasoned answer to the primary question, What 
ought I to do ? 

*In deciding what they ought to do,’ he says, ‘men naturally 
proceed on different principles, and by different methods. There 
are two prima facie rational Ends, Excellence or Perfection and 
Happiness. ... It is also commonly thought that certain Buies 
are prescribed without reference to ulterior consequences. 
The Methods corresponding to these different principles reduce 
themselves in the main to three, Egoism, In tuition ism, Utili- 
tarianism. These methods we are to examine separately, 
abstracting them from ordinary thought, where we find them in 


1 Memoir, p. 584. 2 p. 536 ^ q. L 

8 lb. p. 598. 

4 See Outlines of the Hist, of Ethics^, p. 10 f. 

5 The 3iethods of Ethics^, p. 14. 
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confused combination, and developing them as precisely and 
consistently as possible.’ i The end of egoism is the happiness 
of the agent ; the end of utilitarianism is the general happiness. 
The method which proceeds on the assumption that ‘certain 
rules are prescribed without reference to ulterior consequences ’ 
is called intiiitionisni— more precisely, dogmatic intuitionism. 

It is this common -sense ethics—the dogmatic 
intuitionism of popular morality— that Sidgwick 
examines in bk. iii., in cli. xi. of which he sums up 
his results, and concludes that the maxims of 
common sense do not possess the characteristics 
required in scientific axioms ; for they are some- 
times tautologous, sometimes vague, sometimes 
inconsistent witli one another — to every rule, or 
almost every rule, exceptions are allowed. 

‘ The maxims of Wisdom and Self-control are only self-evident 
in so far as they are tautological : nor can we state any clear, 
absolute, universally-admitied axioms for determining the 
duties of the Affections : and as for the group of principles 
that were extracted from the common notion of Justice, we 
cannot define each singly in a '-•afcisfactory manner, still less 
reconcile them : and even the JDuty of Good Faith, when we 
consider the numerous qualifications of it more or less doubt- 
fully admitted by Comnion Sense, seems more like a subordinate 
rule than an independent First Principle . . . similarly with 
other virtues , . . The common moral maxims are adequate 
tor practical guidance, but do not admit of being elevated into 
scientific axioms.’ 2 

The search for rules which can be accepted as 
scientific axioms, for ‘some deeper explanation 
why . . , conduct commonly judged to be right is 
so,^ for ‘some rational synthesis’ of commonly 
accepted precepts, leads the inquirer from dogmatic 
intuitionism to that phase of intuitionism called 
philosophical — 

a method which, ‘while accepting the morality of common 
sense as in the main sound, still attempts to find for it a philo- 
sophic basis which it does not itself offer ; to get one or more 
principles more absolutely and undeniably true and evident, 
from which the current rules might be deduced, either just as 
thejr are commonly received or with slight modifications and 
rectifications.’ 

Such principles Sidgwick finds in Kant’s Cate- 
gorical Imperative: ‘Act as if the maxim of thy 
action were to become by thy will a universal law 
of nature,’ and in Samuel Clarke’s rule of equity 
and rule of love or benevolence. Kant’s Impera- 
tive gives the form of a law or general rule ; ‘ W hat 
is right for me is right for anyone else in similar 
circumstances.’ The Kule of fiquity is ; 

* Whatever I judge reasonable or unreasonable for another to 
do for me ; that by the same judgment I declare reasonable or 
unreasonable that X in the like ease should do for him.’ 4 
This maxim is simply a precise statement of the 
‘ Golden Btde ’ of the gospel ; ‘ Do onto others as 
ye would that they should do unto you.’ The 
Buie of Universal Love or Benevolence declares : 

‘Every rational creature ought in its sphere and station, 
according to its respective powers and faculties, to do all the 
Good it can to all its fellow-creatures ; to which end universal 
Love and Benevolence is . . . plainly the most direct, certain, 
and effectual means.’ ^ 

‘ Love your neighbour as yourself ’ perhaps sums 
up the Buies of both Equity and Benevolence, 
llie Maxim of Prudence, or rational self-love, is 
that ‘ one ought to aim at one’s own good on the 
whole.’ These maxims are among those ‘ absolute 
practical principles, the truth of which, when 
they are explicitly stated, is manifest-’ ® 

‘ Hereafter as mch is to be regarded neither less 
nor more than Now ’ ’ is a self-evident maxim of 
impartiality educible from the Maxim of Prudence. 
It IS self-evident too that ‘ whatever action any of 
us judges to be right for himself, he implicitly 
judges to be right for all similar persons in similar 
circumstances.’ ® As regards the Buie of Equity, 
Sidgwick says of it : 

‘Common Sense has amply recognised the practical import- 
ance ol the maxim : and its truth, so far as it goes, appears to 


1 The Methods of p. xxiii. 

2 Ib. p. xxxit 3 Jb, p. 102. 

4 Boyle Lectures (1705), London, 1719, p. 67. 
« Ib. p. 72. 

« The Methods of p. 879. 

7 Ib. p. 881. 8 Ih. p. 879. 


me self-evident.’! ‘ And it is evident to me that as a rational 
being I am bound to aim at good generally,— so far as it is 
attainable by my efforts.’ 2 

It is found (a) that of the commonly received maxims of duty 
most, when closely examined, ‘ contain an imiDlicit subordina- 
tion to the more general principles of Prudence and Benevo- 
lence : and (b) that no principles except these, and the formal 
principle of Justice or Equity, can be admitted as at once 
intuitively clear and certain; while, again, these principles 
themselves, so far as they are self-evident, may be stated as 
precepts to seek (1) one’s own good on the whole, . . . and (2) 
others’ good no less than one’s own, repressing any undue 
preference for one individual over another. Thus we are 
brought round again to the old question with which ethical 
speculation in Europe began, “ What is the Ultimate Good for 
man?” — though not in the egoistic form in which the old 
question was raised. When, however, we examine the con- 
troversies to which this question originally led, we see that the 
investigation which has brought us round to it has tended 
definitely to exclude one of the answers which early moral 
reflection was disposed to give to it. For to say that “ General 
Good ” consists solely in general Virtue, — if we mean by Virtue 
conformity to such prescriptions and prohibitions as make up 
the main part of the morality of Common Sense — would obvi- 
ously involve us in a logical circle : since . . . the exact deter- 
mination of these prescriptions and prohibitions must depend 
on the definition of this General Good. . . . For example. 
Common Sense may seem to regard Liberality, Frugality, 
Courage, Placability, as intrinsically desirable : but when we 
consider their relation respectively to Profusion, Meanness, 
Foolhardiness, Weakness, we find that Common Sense draws 
the line in each case not by immediate intuition, but by refer- 
ence either to some definite maxim of duty, or to the general 
notion of “ Good ” or Wellbeing. . . . Other qualities commonly 
admired, such as Energy, Zeal, Self-control, Thoughtfulness, 
are obviously regarded as virtues only when they are directed 
to good ends.’ 3 Again, ‘ Wisdom is insight into Good and the 
means to Good : Benevolence is exhibited in the purposive 
actions called “doing Good”: Justice (when regarded as 
essentially and always a Virtue) lies in distributing Good (or 
evil) impartially according to right rales. If then we are asked 
what is this Good which it is excellent to know, to bestow on 
others, to distribute impartially, it would be obviously absurd 
to reply that ib is just this knowledge, these beneficent pur- 
poses, this impartial distribution.’ 4 

What, then, is the Good, that which is ulti- 
mately and intrinsically good — good in itself ? 

This — the question debated in the ethical controversy of 
ancient Greece— assumed that any ‘rational individual would 
make the pursuit of his own good his supreme aim : the contro- 
verted question was whether this Good was rightly conceived 
as Pleasure or Virtue, or any tertium quid.* s . . . ‘ Which of 
the objects that men think good is truly Good or the Highest 
Good? ’6 

As we have just seen, the commonly accepted 
rules of virtuous conduct involved a reference to 
good otherwise determined. There remain, there- 
fore, pleasure and the tertmm quid (if any). 

Now, pleasure is ‘Feeling which is in itself 
desirable, and which is apprehended as desirable 
by the sentient individual at the time of feeling 
it,’ and happiness is pleasure and the absence of 
pain. At the end of cli. ix. of bk. i. in which the 
meaning of good is closely discussed, Sidgwick 
reaches this conclusion : 

In the view of common sense * beauty, knowledge and other 
ideal goods, as well as all external material things, are only 
reasonably to be sought by men in so far as they conduce 
either (1) to Happiness or (2) to the Perfection or Excellence of 
human existence.’ 7 

Other objects of pursuit do not seem to be in themselves 
intrinsically and ultimately good. Fame, e.gr., which is so 
eagerly pursued, is not * an object which it is reasonable for 
men to seek for its own sake. It only commends itself to 
reflective minds either (1) as a source of Happiness to the 
person who gains it, or (2) a sign of his Excellence, moral or 
intellectual, or (3) because it attests the achievement by him of 
some important benefit to society, and at the same time stimu- 
lates him and others to further achievement in the future . . 
a man is commonly thought to benefit others either by making 
them happier or by making them wiser and more virtuous.’ « 
Similar considerations are recognised in the case of other 
commonly accepted sources of happiness— health, wealth, 
social position. 

As to human perfection or excellence, it is not 
‘in accordance with Common Sense to regard 
Subjective Bightness of Will, or other elements of 
perfection as constituting Ultimate Good.’ Sub- 

i ective rightness of will— a man’s will to do what 
le thinks is right — is compatible with the most 

1 The Methods of Ethics’^, p. 380. 2 Ib. p. 882. 

8 lb. p. 891 f. 4 16. p. 898. 8 lb. p. 92. 

8 Xh. p, 106. 7 Ih. p. Ill 8 Ib. p. 9. 
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mistaken views as to what is right, A fanatic 
may be a most dangerous and mischievous person. 

‘And what has been said of Virtue seems . . . still more 
manifestly true of the other talents, gifts, and graces which 
make up the common notion of human excellence or Perfec- 
tion. . . . Reflection shows that they are only valuable on 
account of the good or desirable conscious life in which they 
are . . . actualised, or which will be somehow promoted by 
their exercise.^ l 

‘ What is ultimately good or desirable must be 
desirable Consciousness,’ i.e. either (1) happiness 
or (2) relations of the conscious subject to some- 
thing objective, something tliat is ‘not merely 
consciousness’ — e,g., the relation of the mind to 
truth (in cognition), to beauty (in contemplation 
of beauty), to freedom or virtue (in volitions to 
realize virtue or freedom). To Sidgwick it seems 
clear that such objective relations of conscious 
subjects are not in themselves ultimately and 
intrinsically desirable. 

In bk. iii. ch. xiv. he appeals first to the intuitive judgment 
of the reader, ‘ after due consideration of the question when 
fairly placed before it : and secondly to a comprehensive com- 
parison of the ordinary judgments of mankind. As regards 
the first argument, to me at least it seems clear after reflection 
that these objective relations of the conscious subject, when 
distinguished from the consciousness accompanying and result- 
ing from them, are not ultimately and intrinsically desirable ; 
any more than material or other objects are, when considered 
apart from any relation to conscious existence. Admitting that 
we have actual experience of such preferences as have just been 
described, of which the ultimate object is something that is not 
merely consciousness : it still seems to me that when (to use 
Butler’s phrase) we “sit down in a cool hour,’* we can only 
justify to ourselves the importance that we attach to any of 
these objects by considering its conduciveness, in one way or 
another, to the happiness of sentient beings. 

The second argument, which refers to the common sense of 
mankind, obviously cannot be made completely cogent ; since, 
as above stated, several cultivated persons do habitually judge 
that knowledge, art, etc.— not to ^eak of Virtue— are ends 
independency of the pleasure derived from them. But we 
may ur^e not only that all these elements of “ ideal good ” are 
productive of pleasure in various ways ; but also that they seem 
to obtain the commendation of Common Sense, roughly speak- 
ing, in proportion to the degree of this productiveness. This 
seems obviously true of Beauty ; and will hardly be denied in 
respect of any kind of social ideal : it is paradoxical to maintain 
that any degree of Freedom, or any form of social order, would 
still be commonly regarded as desirable even if we were certain 
that it had no tendency to promote the general happiness. 
The case of Knowledge is rather more complex ; but certainly 
Common Sense is most impressed with the value of knowledge, 
when its ‘ ‘ fruitfulness ” has been demonstrated. It is, however, 
aware that experience has frequently shown how knowledge, 
long fruitless, may become unexpectedly fruitful, and how light 
may be shed on one part of the field of knowledge from another 
apparently remote: and even if any particular branch of 
scientific pursuit could be shown to be devoid of even this 
indirect utility, it would still deserve some respect on utilitarian 
grounds; both as furnishing to the inquirer the refined and 
innocent pleasures of curiosity, and because the intellectual 
disposition which it exhibits and sustains is likely on tlie whole 
to produce fruitful knowledge. Still in cases approximating to 
mis last. Common Sense is somewhat disposed to complain of 
the misdirection of valuable effort ; so that the meed of honour 
t ommonly paid to Science seems to be graduated, though 
perhaps unconsciously, by a tolerably exact utilitarian scale. 
Certainly the moment the legitimacy of any branch of scientific 
inquiry is seriously disputed, as in the . . . case of vivisection, 
the controversy on both sides is generally conducted on an 
avowedly utilitarian basis.’ 2 

Though it has to be allowed that common sense 
is disinclined to admit happiness (=?suni of 
pleasures) to be the ultimate Good, yet this can 
be explained by considering (1) that the term 
‘ pleasure ’ is very commonly used in a bad sense 
and with a restricted scope ; (2) that many 
pleasures depend on our experiencing desires for 
other things than pleasures ; (3) that, when happi- 
ness is taken as the ultimate Good, it is often 
supposed that what is meant is that each indi- 
vidual should pursue only his own happiness ; (4) 
‘from the universal point of view no less than 
from that of the individual, it seems true that 
Happiness is likely to he better attained if the 
extent to which we set ourselves consciously to 
aim at it be carefully restricted.’ ® 

As the result of this appeal to common sense, 

1 The Methods of Ethics^, p. 395. 

2 J&. pp. 400-402. 3 Ih, p. 406. 


Sidgwick concludes that we are justilied in con- 
sidering that common sense is disposed to accept 
happiness as the ultimate Good. 

It may seem almost superfluous to insist on men's 
ineradicable belief in the value of happiness. Our 
desire that virtue should be rewarded— rewarded 
with happiness, that is— that there should be a 
heaven for the good, answers some of tiie deepest 
demands of our nature. We are convinced that 
the ‘wages of virtue’ ought not to be ‘dust.’ 
What we wish to those we love is ‘ long life and 
happiness ‘many happp returns,’ and so on. 
Long life without happiness is not desirable, and 
an hour, a day, a week, of torturing pain, or even 
of simple discomfort or mere indiflerence, is in 
itself entirely undesirable. 

Sidgwick’s argument has eliminated every alter- 
native except happiness; and he points out that 
the acceptance of cognition of objective truth, 
contemplation of objective beauty, and so on, as 
ultimate Good, instead of happiness, would leave 
us without any ‘criterion for determining the 
comparative value of diflerent elements of 
“Good”.’ He concludes that ‘the Intuitional 
Method rigorously applied yields as its final result 
the doctrine of pure Universalistic Hedonism.’ 
Thus the utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill is 
provided with that intuitional basis which it had 
previously lacked, and the eflbrt of thought which 
has so fully explained and systematized the 
maxims of common sense has also accomplished a 
further great constructive achievement, and has 
succeeded in unifying intuitionism and Benthamite 
utilitarianism. The ‘ consilience ’ is very im- 
pressive. 

The problem that occupied the ethical schools of 
Greece is thus solved : it is seen that virtue con- 
sists in the promotion of happiness (pleasure and 
absence of pain) ; as far as human conduct is 
concerned, the practice of virtue is the best means 
to the general happiness, and ‘ that most excellent 
of all practical principles, the active principle of 
benevolence,’ as Butler calls it, the principle 
which aims at the happiness of otiiers, is the root 
and support of common-sense morality. And not 
only so, but — since this fundamental principle is 
in essence no other than the Golden Kule of the 
(gospels — we have here the coalesc*ence of intui- 
tional hedonism with Christian ethics. This 
unification, tliough recognized by Sidgwick, was 
not emphasized by him ; but it furnishes a striking 
confirmation of the view which he reached as the 
result of systematic and profound reflexion on 
ethical thouglit.^ 

This is perhaps the most convenient place for 
some further consideration of that doctrine of the 
dualism of practical reason to which reference has 
already been made. Tliis dualism is regarded by 
Sidgwick as the final ethical difficulty—* the pro- 
foundest problem of Ethics.’^ He accepts as in- 
tuitively certain the maxims of reasonable self- 
love and of rational benevolence, hut he does not 
find in his moral consciuuMiess ‘any intuition, 
claiming to be clear and ceitairi, that the perform- 
ance of duty will be adequately rewarded and its 
violation punished,’ though he feels a ‘desire, 
apparently inseparable from the moral sentiments, 
that this result may be realised.’^ He has not 
been able to reach the desideratum of tlie practical 
reason— a reconciliation of the individual with the 
universal reason, d’here seems to be no clear and 
certain intuition that the action most conducive 

1 A most; interesting aubobiti'^raplncal account of the ste;^s by 
which Sidgwick arrived at his ‘ Unlitariaoism on an Intuitional 
basis ’ is to be found in the preface to the sixth and subsequent 
edd. of The Methods of Ethics, and in Mind, new ser., x. (1901J 
287 ff. 

2 The Methods of Ethics'^, p. 386, note 4. 

3 lb. p. 507. 
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to the agent’s good is always coincident with that 
most conducive to the good oi others, no con- 
vincing and indisputable metaphysical or theo- 
logical proof. Again, it is not found that such 
invariable coincidence is supported by an appeal to 
experience, that ‘ inseparable connection between 
Utilitarian Duty and the greatest happiness of 
the individual who conforms to it ’ can ‘ be satis- 
factorily demonstrated on empirical grounds.’ ^ 
His conclusion is : 

The discussion of the * profoundly difficult and controverted 
question ’ with which we are here concerned ‘ belongs rather to 
a treatise on General Philosophy than to a work on the Methods 
of Ethics : as it could not be satisfactorily answered without a 
general examination of the criteria of true and false beliefs. 
Those who hold that the edifice of physical science is really 
constructed of conclusions logically inferred from self-evident 
premises, may reasonably demand that any practical judgments 
claiming philosophic certainty should be based on an equally 
firm foundation. If on the other hand we find that in our 
supposed knowledge of the world of nature propositions are 
commonly taken to he universally true, which yet seem to rest 
on no other grounds than that we have a strong disposition to 
accept them, and that they are indispensable to the s\ stematic 
coherence of our beliefs,— it will be more difficult to reject a 
similarly supported assumption in ethics, without opening the 
door to universal scepticism.' 2 

We may observe that it is practical dualism 
which alone among ethical doctrines clearly sees, 
honestly recogni 2 es, and fairly faces the claims 
{for the individual agent) of both self and others, 
and it gives a clue to the mixture of good and evil 
that is in men, and does not leave us with a hopeless 
puzzle — self-love and benevolence are recognized 
as both natural and both rational. 

There is another consideration, which is not 
insisted on by Sidgwick, but which appears to be 
of great interest and importance in its bearing on 
the dualism of practical reason. It is this. Who- 
ever accepts the end of rational benevolence — i.e. 
the happiness of others — can accept it only on the 
ground that each individual’s happiness is to him 
ultimately and intrinsically valuable, valuable in 
itself, and, since a man cannot directly experience 
any happiness but his own, this belief in the value 
for others of their own happiness must be based on 
his recognition of the value for himself of his own 
happiness. The rea.sonableness of benevolence 
implies the reasonableness of self-love. If we 
start from rational benevolence, we are irresistibly 
led back to self-love as our starting-point, and in 
the precept ‘ Love your neighbour as yourself ’ we 
find the same implication that love of our self is 
logically prior to, and sets the standard for, love of 
our neighbour. 

On the other hand, as Sidgwick points out, the egoist who 
‘puts forward, implicitly or explicitly, the proposition that his 
hai)])iness or pleasure is Good, not only /or him but from the 
point of view of the Universe . , . may be brought to accept 
Universal happiness or pleasure as that which is absolutely and 
without qualification Good or Desirable.' 

This reciprocal implication of the * two chief or 
superior principles’ of conduct is striking, and is 
another instance of the ‘ consiliences’ which are so 
impressive in Sidgwick’s ethical construction. 

Sidgwick’s account of the relation between ethics 
and politics is highly interesting and important. 
The two are in his view so closdy connected that 
they are in fact parts of one whole— i.e. the science 
of conduct, of what ought to be done. 

‘Ethics aims at determining what ought to be done by 
individuals, while Politics aims at determining what the 
government of a state or political society ought to do and how 
it ought to be constituted.’ ^ 

The relation between ethics and politics is in the 
utilitarian view particularly close, and must in any 
case be such that some common measure can be 
applied in both departments ; otherwise hopeless 
confusion will result. It is imperative that any 
satisfactory theory of ethics should have a corre- 
sponding theory of politics, and that any theory of 

1 The Methods of JEthicsT p. 503. 2 /&. v>. 6081. 

3 /6. pp. 420, 421. 4/6. p. 16. 


politics should he considered in relation to ethics. 
Further, the two must be harmonious ; for, unless 
they have a common principle and the same concep- 
tion of ultimate human good, they cannot pretend 
to divide between them, and to regulate without 
inconsistency, the whole region of human conduct. 

In The Elements of Politics Sidgwick has given 
us an indispensable supplement to the ethical work 
published seventeen years previously, accepting 
the same fundamental principle — the principle of 
rational benevolence, the supreme aim of which is 
the promotion of the general happiness. The aim 
is all-emhraeing — ‘the happiness or well-being of 
humanity at large.’ In the preface to the Politics 
Sidgwick explains that what lie has tried to provide 
is ‘a book which would expound . . . the chief 
general considerations that enter into the rational 
discussion of political questions in modern states.’ 

‘The Theory of Politics as here expounded is concerned with 
human societies regarded as possessing Government. Its 
primary aim is to determine what the constitution and action 
of Government ought to be : accordingly its method is not 
primarily historical, but deductive, based on psychological 
propositions not universally and absolutely true, out approxi- 
mately true of civilised men. It has tvv o main divisions : one 
concerned with the Functions of Government, internal and 
external, and the other mainly with its structure.’ 

The part played by the dualism of the practical 
reason is different in politics from what it is in 
ethics. 

According to this dualism, ‘Reasonable Self-love and Con- 
science are the chief or superior principles in the nature of 
man, because an action may be suitable to this nature, though 
all other principles be violated, but becomes unsuitable if either 
of those is.' i 

In the case of the individual agent it seems to be 
theoretically possible that the good of the agent 
may conflict with the good of the whole, and 
experience seems to confirm this view. Common 
sense admits the possibility and the actuality of 
self-sacrifice. A man may give his life for others ; 
many a man has done this and more. 

The statesman as such is not subject to this 
division in the counsels of practical reason. He 
exists for the good of the governed in the political 
community to which he belongs. The promotion 
of the good of his community (with of course 
a due^ regard to the good of the larger whole 
of which it is a part) in his raison d'Ure? But 
for him too the dualism is, from a different point 
of view, momentous. Though as statesman he is 
not liable to be faced with the conflict (which 
emerges primarily as a conflict of motives) between 
interest and duty, between the happiness of self 
and the happiness of others, yet, since the com- 
munity which he administers consists of individuals 
who are one and all liable to this conflict, it is his 
business to reconcile the conflict to the utmost of 
his power, to make it for the interest of individuals 
to do thafc which, if they would do it, would be for 
the good of the whole — to furnish at any moment 
motives sufficiently strong to induce individuals at 
that moment to do what is for the general good. 
In proportion as the attainment of happiness for self 
and tlie attainment of it for others are — so far as 
the power of government extends— made coincident 
in any community, in proportion as they are pro- 
moted by the same course of action, in that propor- 
tion is the community well organized and well 
governed, to that extent do the members of the 
community enjoy what Kant calls the ‘Supreme 
Good’; they are both virtuous and happy. The 
great problem for rulers, as for teachers, is to 
promote this coincidence of well-doing and well- 
being. Herein lies much hope for the future— the 
reduction for the individual agent of the conflict 
between self-love and rational benevolence does 

1 We have seen why Sidgwick would here substitute rational 
benevolence for conscience. 

2 See essa}8 on ‘public Morality' and ‘Morality of Strife 
refeiTed to below, n. 5(.)6u. 
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seem to be to a very considerable extent in the 
power of rulers and educators. 

Sidgwick’s posthumously published Development 
of European Polity^ which is ‘an evolutionary 
study of the development of polity, within the 
historical period in Europe, beginning with the 
earliest known Grseco-Koman and Teutonic polity 
and carried down to the modern state of Europe 
and its colonies as the last result of political evolu- 
tion,' has an interesting relation, complementary 
and illustrative, to The Elements of Politics ; and 
in this connexion mention may also be made of 
three admirable essays on ‘ Public Morality,’ 
‘The Morality of Strife,’ and ‘Luxury,’ in the 
volume entitled Practical Ethics: a Collection of 
Addresses and Essays, 

These exemplify the ‘ practical ’ effort of the author ‘ to bring 
into a more clear and consistent form the broad and general 
agreement as to the particulars of morality which we find 
among moral persons, making explicit the general conceptions 
of the good and evil in human life, of the normal relation of a 
man to his fellows, which this agreement implies.’ i 

Besides the books already mentioned, four volumes on philo- 
sophical subjects were published after Sidgwick’s death, namely, 
Philosophy^ its Scope and Relations (1902), Lectures on the 
Ethics of T. B, GreeUy Mr. Herbert Spencer and J. Martin.eau 
(1902), Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant and other Philo- 
sophical Lectures and Essays (1905), and a volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Essays and Addresses (1904), selected from already 
published work. 

The lectures on Green, Spencer, and Martineau are to some 
extent supplementary to The Methods of Ethics^ as the early 
editions of that work were published before Green's Prolegomena 
to Ethics (1883), Spencer’s Principles of Ethics (1879-93), and 
Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory (1885). 

The Kant volume contains lectures on ‘The Metaphysics of 
Kant,* ‘ The Metaphysics of T. H. Green,’ * The Philosophy of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer,' and five reprinted essays. The Lectures 
on Philosophy f its Scope and Relations^ were intended as an 
introduction to the study of philoso^ihy, an ‘attempt to define 
the Scope of Philosophy and its relation to other studies ’ and 
that relation between theoretical and practical philosophy which 
Sidgwick regarded as the profoundest of philosophical problems. 

This volume exemplifies the stress on comprehensiveness and 
articulation of view which pervaded Sidgwick’s teaching as well 
as his writings, and is of such exceptional importance in the 
moral sciences-^ Although his writings on metaphysical topics 
are of great value and interest, he never published any book on 
the subject ; he had not formulated any metaphysical system. 
In addition to the books referred to above, Sidgwick published 
(between 1860 and 1900) a large number of articles, reviews, and 
pamphlets, a list of over 130 of which is given at the end of the 
memoir. One of these was the article on ‘ Ethics ’ in the EBr^, 
which was expanded later into the Outlines of the History qf 
Ethics) and among them we find a remarkable series of ethical 
reviews and articles which are models of philosophical criticism 
and literary form. The range of topics of the other articles is 
very wide, taking in history, classics, literature, psychology, 
logic, biography, economics, psychical research, education, 
theology, law, and sociology. It may be permitted to make 
special mention of three— (1) ‘ A Dialogue on Time and Common 
Sense ’ (reprinted in the Kant volume from Mind, new ser., iii. 
11894) 441 fit), which is a gem both as philosophy and as litera- 
ture ; it is very characteristic— full of wit and wisdom, graceful 
and subtle — and gives a very suggestive idea of what Sidgwick’s 
talk was like ; (2) ‘The Ethics of Religious Conformity,’ and (3) 
* Clerical Veracity ' (both in the volume of Practical Ethics)— 
which are for a different reason of particular interest, since they 
deal with a difficulty which is poignant and many-voiced in the 
Anglican Church. 

3. Appreciation. — We find in Sidgwick’s work a 
rare combination of learning and originality, of 
imaginativeness together with good judgment, 
sense of perspective, and comprehensiveness of 
view, of unsparing pains and intense and vivid 
interest. It would not be too much to say that 
he took great joy in his work. We find, too, a 
generous capacity of intellectual sympathy and 
appreciation and an extraordinary freedom and 
boldness. Thought was to Heniy Sidgwick his 
native element — a medium in which he moved at 
ease. Hence his swiftness and sureness of mind, 
his analytical and critical power, his insight and 
constructive force. He never misses the point, 
never fails or falters. In The Methods^ of Ethics, 
e,g. , there are no slack places, no confusions slurred 
over, no difficulties shirked — the whole is as co- 

1 P. 8. 

2 It may be pointed out that the * moral sciences ’ at Cambridge 
included moral philosophy, i.e ethics and politics, metaphysics, 
psychology, logic, and — ^previous to 1905 — political economy. 


herent as a living organism. Analysis and com- 
parison only serve to bring into greater relief the 
articulation of the parts and the living thought 
which animates them. No summary, not even the 
author’s own admirable analytical summaries of 
contents, no quotations even, can convey an 
adequate idea of the excellence and interest of 
the work, which is perhap.s the best extant treatise 
on etliics, a classic for all time. The book is 
difficult, but it repays the closest study, anti that 
it receives full meed of recognition as indispensable 
for students of philosophy^ is evidenced by the fact 
that since its publication in 1874 a steady demand 
for it has continued, and an eighth edition was 
published in 1914. 

What one feels in reading not only The Methods 
of Ethics but also Sidgwick’s other writings (we 
may indicate in particular iiere The Elements of 
Politics, The Principles of Political Economy, and 
Outlines of the History of Ethics) is that confusion 
and muddle have been cleared away, dark places 
illuminated, logic and coherence introduced. The 
Methods of Ethics gives the clue to all Sidgwick’s 
work; in it method — logical procedure — is funda- 
mental. 

To a close student Sidgwick’s ethical writings 
reveal, as perhaps no other records of him do, the 
spirit and mind of their author. They are his 
most considered intellectual output — his great and 
lasting monument. They breathe throughout 
absolute sincerity, a steady belief in goodness and 
enthusiasm for it, an unrelaxing pursuit of truth, 
with a grasp, insight, and fullness of knowledge in 
which the student learns to place a confidence that 
is never betrayed. His writings are educative in 
the same sense as his oral teaching and his work 
as an examiner were. They compel inquiry, and 
stir honest effort in the learner from first to last. 
A full and interesting account of Sidgwick’s lectur- 
ing is given in ch. v. of the Memoir, We may 
extract a few sentences from a speech there quoted 
of F. W. Maitland, one of Sidgwick’s most dis- 
tinguished pupils ; 

‘ I feel safe in saying that within the field [of teachingl that 
was most properly his own Sidgwick’s work has borne excellent 
fruit. ... I believe that he was a supremely great teacher. . . . 

1 believe that no more truthful man than Sidgwick ever lived. 

I am speaking of a rare intellectual virtue. However small the 
class might be, Sidgwick always gave us his very best ... as 
the terms went by, we came to think of lecture-time as the best 
time that we had in Cambridge *, and some of us, looking back 
now, can say that it was in a very true sense the best time that 
we ever had in our lives. . . - The matter of the lectures, the 
theories and the arguments, might be forgotten; but the 
method remained, the spirit remained, as an ideal— an un- 
attainable ideal, perhaps, but a model of perfect work.’i 

Sidgwick’s letters, as given to ii.s in the Memoir, 
help, in a delightful fashion, to fill out our picture 
of him — they reveal his thoughts and moods of the 
moment, the growth of his opinions, his changes 
of view ; they show how constant and loyal and 
afiectionate he was, how friendly with his friends, 
how full of fun and of interest in current life and 
thought, especially university matters, politics, 
and of course book.s, how vivid and active, how 
unselfish and generous in small things and in great. 
They bring home to us in unexpected ways how 
large-minded he was and how large-hearted ; and 
they are so sympathetic and so responsive that 
they often seem to tell us as much about his 
correspondent as they do about himself. His was 
a soul touched with divine fire, and men felt in 
him a purity of heart which no evil could invade. 
Truth and right were to him the ‘ pearl of great 
price,’ and he had the crowning happiness of a 
wife like-minded with himself. 

Literature.— The following is a list of Sidgwick’s published 
books: The Methods of Eflics, London, 1874, 21877, »1884. 
41890, 51893, 61901, 71907, 81914 ; Supplements to The Methods 
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of Ethics, to 1st ed,, 1877, to 2nd ed., 1884; The Principles of 
Political Economy, do. 1883, ^1901 ; The Scope and 

Method of Economic Science (presidential address delivered to 
the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British 
Association at Aberdeen, and republished in Miscellaneous 
Essays and Addresses), do. 1885; Outlines of the Mist, of 
Ethics for English Readers, do. 1886, siggS, 3x892, 4X896, 
S1902, reprinted 1906, 1910, 1916; The Elements of Politics, 
do. 1891, 21897, 31908 ; Practical Ethics : a Collection of Ad- 
dresses and Essays, do. 1898 ; Philosophy, its Scope and Re- 
lations: an Introductory Course of Lectures, ed. James Ward, 
do. 1902 ; Lectures on the Ethics of T, M. Green, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and J. Martineau, ed. E. E. 0. Jones, do. 1902 ; The 
Development of European Polity, ed. Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick, 
do. 1903, 21913 ; Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses, ed. Eleanor 
Mildred Sidgwick and Arthur Sidgwick, do. 1904 ; Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Kant and other Philosophical Lectures and 
Essays, ed. James Ward, do. 1905. (The last five hooks were 
published posthumously.) A list of articles, reviews, pam- 
phlets, etc., is given in the Memoir, pp. 617-622. 

The biography written by his brother and his wife, Henry 
Sidgwick: a Memoir by A. (S', and E. M. S., London, 1906, 
gives a detailed account of Sidgwick’s life, consisting largely 
of extracts from his own letters. It does not include any de- 
scription or evaluation of Sidgwick's ethical and other philo- 
sophical writings. At the end of the Memoir (p. 623) is a list 
of the biographical notices of Sidgwick which had appeared 
previous to 1906. 

Objections to Sidgwick’s utilitarianism (sometimes referred 
to by him as utilitarianism on an intuitional basis) have been 
summarized and replied to by E. E. C. Jones in art. ‘ Rational 
Hedonism,’ in IJE v. [1894-95] 79 ff., and ‘ Discussion ori Same,’ 
ib, pp. 218 ff., 376 ff., and art. ‘Professor Sidgwick’s Ethics,’ in 
Proc. of the Aristotelian Society, new ser., iv. [1903-04] 32 ff. 

E. E. CoNSTAifCE Jones. 
SIDHE.— See Fairy, Celts. 

SIEVE. — I. Sieves used in rain-making’ cere- 
monies. — Sieves, and especially winno wing-fans,^ 
are frequently employed by primitive peoples for 
magico-religious purposes, such as rain-making. 

Among the Ainus, e.g., when rain is urgently needed, the 
people are gathered together and the master of the ceremonies 
appoints certain men to head small companies to execute 
particular functions. It is the duty of one of these parties to 
take sieves and scatter water about with them, 2 just as 
Buddhist monks, during the ceremonies to promote the fertility 
of the earth, ‘ pour water into little holes in the floor of the 
pagoda as a symbol of the rain which they hope Buddha will 
send down on the rice-fields.’ 3 In comparatively recent times 
(1868) Russian peasants in the Tarashchansk districts are known 
to have dug up the corpse of a Raskolnik (Dissenter), and to 
have beaten it, exclaiming, ‘ Give us rain ! ’, while others poured 
water on it through a sieve in imitation of a shower of rain.4 
In times of drought in S. India the Kapu women ‘ tie a frog 
alive to a new winnowing fan made of bamboo. On this fan 
they spread a few margosa leaves, and go singing from door 
to door, “ Lady frog must have her bath. Oh I rain -god, give a 
little water for her at least.” This means that the drought has 
reached such a stage that there is not even a drop of water for 
the frogs. When the Kapu woman sings this song, the woman 
of the house brings a little water in a vessel, pours it over the 
frog which is left on the fan outside the house, and gives some 
alms. The woman of the house is satisfied that such an action 
will soon bring down rain in torrents.’ 5 

2 . Sieves used as cradles. — It was a regular 
custom among the Greeks and many other people 
to employ a winnowing-fan as a cradle for infants.® 

In Java the midwife places the newly-born child in a bamboo 
basket like the sieve used for separating the rice from the chaff. 
As she does this, she knocks with the palms of both hands on 
the basket in order that the child may not be timid. Then 
she exhorts the child, saying, ‘ Cry not, for Njai'-among and 
Kaki -among [two spirits] are watching over you,’ Next she 
addresses the two spirits, saying, ‘ Bring not your grandchild 
to the road, lest he be trampled by a horse ; bring him not to 
the bank of the river, lest he fall into the river.’ The object 
of the ceremony is said to be that these two spirits should 
always guard the infant.? 

Similarly in Laos, when a child has been born in a house, 
it is laid upon a rice-sieve and placed by the grandmother or 
other near female relative at the head of the staircase or ladder 
leading to the house. There the woman calls in a loud voice to 
the spirits to come and take the child away or for ever to let it 
alone, stamping on the ground violently to make it cry. The 
precaution, iiowever, is taken of tying strings round its wrists 


1 See art. Fan. 

2 J. Batchelor, The Ai/nu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, 
p. 833. 

3 GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, London, 1911, i 251. 

4/6, p. 285. 

® E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Madras, 
1909, iii. 246, 

3 The mystica vannus tachhi is fully treated in art. Fan, § a. 
7 pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, London, 
1912, i. 6. 


on the first night after birth, lest the spirits should take the 
invitation too literally. If the infant should fail to respond ta 
the treatment, it is regarded as an evil omen. If, on the other 
hand, it behaves naturally and lifts up its voice, all will be well. 
‘ On the day after its birth the child is regarded as being the 
property no longer of the spirits, who could have taken it if 
they had wanted it, but of the parents, who forthwith sell it to 
some relation for a nominal sum— an eighth or a quarter of a 
rupee perhaps. This, again, is a further guarantee against 
molestation by the spirits, who apparently are regarded as 
honest folk that would not stoop to take what has been bought 
and paid for.’ i 

The same notion of rescuing a new-born infant from the 
power of evil spirits is seen in the Panjab custom of putting 
a new baby into an old winnowing-basket {chhaf) with the 
sweepings of the house and dragging it out into the yar^ 
After this has been done, the child will bear the name of 
‘Winno wing-basket’ (Chhajju) or ‘Dragged’ (GhasiU). The 
object of this procedure is probably to deceive the spirits by 
rendering the child unrecognizable. The same may perhaps be 
the intention of a ceremony employed among the Gaolis of the 
Deccan. As soon as a child is born, it is bathed and then laid 
on a sieve for a few minutes. On the fifth day the sieve, with 
a line and pan-leaves on it, is taken outside the house and, 
after the worship of Ohetti has been performed, is thrown away.2 

In Upper Egypt a newly-born child is merely dried, not 
washed, and immediately laid upon a corn-sieve ; beside its 
head the knife with which the umbilical cord has been cut is 
laid, and corn is scattered round about. This is intended to 
drive away the kasina, the child’s evil brother or sister from 
the spirit-world. On the morning of the seventh day the child 
is again placed on a sieve, tapers are fixed on metal plates and 
on the point of a sword, and the child is carried in procession 
through the whole house, while the midwife scatters wheat, 
barley, peas, and salt for the wicked spirits. The child is then 
shaken on the sieve, in order that it may lose fear for the rest 
of its life.3 

Children born in an unlucky month (Faosa) among the Tanala 
people of Madagascar are either buried alive in the forest or 
placed in a winnowing-fan along with certain herbs and washed 
in water medicated with some of the same herbs. The ceremony 
is thought to avert the threatened ill-luck. Similarly the 
Chinese of Foo-Chow set a lad suffering from smallpox in a 
large winnowing-fan, placing a piece of red cloth on his head 
and on the cloth some parched beans. The beans (whose name 
in the local dialect is identical with the name for smallpox) are 
allowed to roll off to represent the passing away of ail traces 
of the disease from the boy’s body.4 

3. Sieves used in marriage-rites.® — Among^ the 
Naoda, a caste of ferrymen in the Central Provinces 
of India, a winnowinu-fan together with certain 
other articles is passed by the mother in front of 
the bridegroom to keep off evil spirits and scatter 
them to the winds like chaff. The Kajjhars in the 
same district exorcize the bridal pair by touching 
the head, breast, and knees of the bridegroom 
with a winnowing-fan, a pestle, and a churning- 
stick.® 

4. Divination by sieves. — There was an early 
form of divination known as coscinomancy [Kba-KLvov, 
‘ sieve ’ ; pavrela, ‘ divination ’), or, as it is described 
in Eudihras, ‘ the oracle of sieve and shears, that 
turns as certain as the spheres.’ A sieve was 
suspended, held by a thread or by the points of a 
pair of shears stuck into its rim ; the movement, 
turning, or fall of the sieve at the naming of the 
person suspected of a crime, coupled with the 
repetition of an incantation or other magic formula, 
decided the guilt or innocence of the person. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, on Hallowe’en, the young 
people until recently assembled in one of their houses for the 
exi^ress purpose of ascertaining future events by divination. 
In the Lowlands also similar customs prevailed at this season. 
In order to cause the apparition of a future husband or wife, 
it was necessary to visit a barn alone and secretly, taking care 
to open both doors or, better still, take them off their hinges, 
to guard against complications that might arise on the arrival 
of the stranger. Having done this, the diviner takes a sieve 
(wecht or waicht) and goes through the action of winnowing 
corn. After this has been done three times, the ‘future 
husband or wife will pass through the barn, entering at the 
windy door and passing out at the other.’ ? 

5. Conclusion. — From the foregoing examples 
it would seem that the sieve or winnowing-fan 

1 Carl Bock, Temples and Elephants, London, 1884, p. 258 ff. 

2 GB'^, pt. V,, Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 7. 

3 O. B. Klunzinger, Upper Egypt: People and Products, Eng, 
tr., London, X878, p. 185 ff. 

4 GH\ pt. v., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 9. 

s For the use of the liknon see art. Fan. 

6R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Provinces of India, London, 1916, iv, 284, 407. 

7 &B^, pt. vii. Balder the Beautiful, London, 1913, i. 286. 
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figures in magico-religious cults primarily as a 
symbol of fecundity. Sieves in the Stone Age 
appear to have been simply jars pierced with holes, 
and therefore they may have been used for carry- 
ing water. In this way their connexion with 
rain-making ceremonies is readily explained, since 
the dripping of the water from the vessel would be 
calculated to suggest to the primitive mind the 
falling of rain. Thus the instrument would soon 
come to be regarded as a means of controlling the 
weather.^ But the custom of carrying water in a 
sieve was apparently also anciently connected with 
virginity and a fertility ciilt,^ aiid, consequently, 
at a very early period the implement may have 
been used to promote fertility and growth. This 
view is supported hy the connexion between the 
sieve and the winnowing-fan — an article intimately 
associated with com, the symbol of growth and 
fertility.® Moreover, when a winno wing-fan is 
used as a cradle, it is not infrequently surrounded 
by corn or fruit to emphasize the desire to com- 
municate to the infant the power of fecundity and 
growth. The sowing of seed was unquestionably 
regarded by the ancient Greeks and other primitive 
people as analogous to the begetting of children, 
just as in Germany barley and fiax seed are sown 
over stunted children to make them grow.'* It 
seems, therefore, that infants were cradled in 
sieves and winnowing-faus originally to promote 
fertility, and that the notions of rescuing them 
from evil influences and of purification are only 
later interpretations (suggested by the separating 
function of the fan) that have arisen to explain 
the custom. In the Bacchic ritual the earlier 
conception is clearly indicated on the monuments 
by the appearance of the implement filled with 
fruitage together with the male organ of genera- 
tion.® Here the winno wing-fan, from which 
Dionysus derived his surname, is unmistakably 
represented as the emblem of creative energy. In 
the Athenian marriage ceremonies the fact that 
the boy who carried the liknon was obliged to 
have both parents alive suggests that the basket 
was a fertility charm to induce the birth of 
children and natural wealth. The symbolism of 
the liknites, of fruit, and the child point to the 
same conclusion. It is not without significance 
that the implement has been used in recent times 
in Scotland as a means of producing an apparition 
of a future husband or wife. 

LrrBEATPRH.—The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

E. O. James. 

SIKHS. — I. History. — One of the most strik- 
ing of the creeds in India, which, arising on its own 
sou, protested against her dominant Brahmanism, 
is the Sikh religion. Socially and politically as 
well as in religion Sikhism opposed the influence 
of the Brahman and the system which he taught 
and represented. Its founder, Nanak the 

first guru^ was bom in A.D. 1469, fourteen years 
before Luther; the traditions of his earlier life 
picture him as leading the life of one meditatively 
careless of the things of this world until he re- 
ceived a definite call to a divine mission as the 
expounder of a new doctrine. Teaching that 
Hindu and Muhammadan differed in no essentials 
of faith, he set out on a series of pilgrimages to 
the four points of the compass and made a fifth 
and last allegorical visit to the saints {siddhs) of 
Gorakhnath (g'.'y.). These pilgrimages may have 
extended far beyond the confines of modern India, 

1 Cf. art. Rain. 

2 J. E. Harrison, Prolegomeim to the Study of Gre^ Religion^ 
Oambridge, 1903, p. 621 f. 

3 J6. 

4 W. Mannhardt, ‘ Kind und Kom,’ Mythologisehe Forsch- 
ungen^ Strassburg, 1884, pp. 351-374. 

5 See art. Fan, voL v. p. 166^, fig. 8 ; Harrison, Prolegomena, 
p. 618 ff., JES xxiii. [1903] 296; L. B. Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 
1896-1909, V. 243. 


and indeed it is claimed that he visited not only 
Ceylon and Kashmir, but also Russia, Turkestan, 
and Mecca. His preaching was intensely mono- 
theistic and largely directed against the preten- 
sions of priestcraft. He reproached his Hindu 
compatriots who lived upon aims wrung from the 
people, and he taught the dignity of labour. He 
composed religious hymns, being thus the first 
contributor to the Granth (g.v.), but his teaching 
had no political aims. 

Before his death in 1538 Kanak had installed as 
his successor Angad, like himself a Khatrl by 
caste, and his disciple, but not of his kin by bloocL 
Angad invented the Gurmukhi alphabet^ and 
enlarged the Granth, but he remained a humble 
religious teacher, earning a livelihood by twisting 
coarse twine into rope. He died in 1552 or 1553. 

Angad installed as guru Amar Das, who began 
to organize the new sect and develop its teaching. 
He divided the country into 22 sees {manja, lit. a 
couch or large bed), and maintained a public re- 
fectory at which all ate without distinction of 
caste. He also reformed the Brahmanicai rites at 
marriage and death, forbade pilgrimages and similar 
extravagances, pronounced against sati, and separ- 
ated the Sikh recluses, or Udasis {q.v.), from the 
laity. Having added largely to the hymns of the 
Granth, he bestowed the apostolic succession on 
his son-in-law, Ramdas. 

Guru Ramdas succeeded in 1574, and is said to 
have entered into closer relations with the emperor 
Akbar than his predecessor. The biographers of 
that tolerant ruler do not indeed allude to the 
gurus or their teaching, but his broad-minded 
policy doubtless encouraged tiie new sect to 
develop its religious activities, while it gave it no 
provocation to enter the political arena. Ramdas 
founded Ramdaspur, later known as Amritsar, 
the sacred capital of the Sikhs, and in 1581 he was 
succeeded by his youngest son, Arjan Dev. With 
his accession Sikhism entered on a new phase. 
He laid aside the garb of Q.faqlr, dressed in costly 
attire, and organized a system of tithing his 
followers. His energy succeeded in sending dis- 
ciples to trade and spread the faith as far afield 
as Turkestan, and it gained many adherents in 
Kabul and Kandahar as well as in India gener- 
ally. Nevertheless Arjan Dev was able to main- 
tain amicable relations with Muhammadans like 
the famous saint Mian Mir, and his chief opponents 
were a Hindu, finance minister to the Mughal 

g overnor of Lahore, and his eldest brother, Prithi 
Ihand,^ who never forgave him his own super- 
session in the prttmship. Unfortunately he entered 
into an obscure conspiracy with Khusro, son of 
the emperor Jahangir, and expiated his assistance 
to the rebel with his life. 

In 1606 Ramdas’s only son, Hargobind, suc- 
ceeded him. He rejected for good the tokens of a 
faqlr and wore two swords, one denoting faqir%, 
or spiritual, the other amw%, or secular, authority. 
He built the first Sikh stronghold, and many 
whom want and misgovemment had driven from 
their homes flocked to his standard. But, if he 
was the first of the gurus to take up arms against 
the Mughals, he met with scant success as a 
leader, for Jahangir is said to have kept him a 
prisoner at Gwalior for twelve years until that 
emperoris death in 1628. Even then he obtained 
his liberty only by sacrificing his treasures.® 
Hargobind died in 1645 and was succeeded by 

1 This jJphabet is derived from the Sarada, through the Takri 
alphabet of the Panjab hills and the Landa of the Panjab 
(G. A. Grierson, JRAS, 1916, p, 677). 
a The founder of the Mina sect. 

3 The Sikh accounts represent Mian Mir as having reconciled 
him to Jahangir, and this is the version of the mUstdn (tr. 
A. Troyer, Paris, 1843, ii. 274), which adds that he csontinued in 
the imperial service under Shah Jahan. 
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his grandson, Har Baij his son, Gurditta, having 
entered the UdasI order and thus being disqxialihed 
to succeed to a secular office. He too entered into 
relations with a rebellious scion of the Mughal 
dynasty, Dari. Shikoh, and on his defeat he sent 
his son. Earn Eai, to Delhi to negotiate a pardon. 
The lad was still a hostage ^ in the hands of 
Aurangzib when his father died, and either on 
that account or because he had in fear of ilhusage 
misquoted a verse of the Granth he was disquali- 
fied by his father, who designated his second son, 
Har Kishn, as his successor. This son too was 
summoned to Delhi, where he died after vaguely 
appointing as his successor one * at Bakala,’ a 
village on the Bias river. 

No fewer than 22 Khatris of the Sodhi sept 
claimed the yttrwship, but it was awarded to Tegh 
Bahadur, the only Sodhi who divined that a 
devout follower had not fulfilled a vow made in 
distress. He was duly installed, but, saying that 
he was unworthy to wear his father’s sword, he 
proclaimed his ambition to be styled Degh 
Bahadur, or ‘lord of the vessel,’ the degh which 
symbolizes the world. His accession led to many 
dissensions. Earn Eai had founded a sect of his 
own, which still endures in the Debra Dun. Dhir 
Mai, probably an older brother of Guru Har Eai, 
who had refused to acknowledge his accession, 
had possession of the Granth and supported Earn 
Eai’s pretensions to the pitr^tship. This opposi- 
tion from his own kin compelled Tegh Bahadur to 
seek a refuge in the Jaswan Dun beyond the 
Siwalik hills, and there in 1665 he founded 
Anandpur. Nevertheless he was able to make 
progresses through the Malwa of the southern 
ranjab, the Kurukshetra, eastern and lower 
India, while his influence extended even to Ceylon. 
But the intolerance of Aurangzib led to his seizure 
and execution at Deliii in 1675.^ 

We now come to the 10th and last guru^ Govind 
Singh, founder of the militant Sikh theocracy. 
Born at Patna in 1666, and installed at Anandpur 
in 1676, he made momentous changes in Sikh 
ritual and polity. His policy was to raise the 
Sikhs to one and the same high caste, the Khalsa. 
To this end he chose five faithful foIloAvers, whom 
he initiated with the khanda pahul, ‘ whetting 
by the two-edged dagger.’ These five in turn 
initiated the guru himself, and he thus placed 
initiators and candidate on the same level. 

In this rite the candidate bathes and dons clean clothes. He 
is seated in an assembly generally convened for the purpose, 
and a Sikh who is regular in his observance of Sikh rules of 
conduct stirs with a dagger some sugar in water in an iron 
basin, while chanting verses from the (^anth. This solution is 
called amrit (whence the rite is sometimes called amrit chhuknd, 

‘ to be filled with nectar ') and is sprinkled on the candidate's 
hair and body. He is also given some of it to drink and is made 
to repeat certain vows which constitute the rakat, or Sikh 
rules of conduct. The amrit is believed to confer immortality 
and to make the initiate a son of Govind Singh and a Singh 
(‘ lion ’) or true Ksatriya. He also becomes a son of Mata Sahib 
Devi, the childless wife of that guru who was promised the 
motherhood of the whole Khalsa. The pahul, erroneously 
derb^ed by J. D. Cunningham 2 from the Greek 7rv\rf, ‘ gate,' is 
generally regarded as a baptismal rite, but the bathing is merely 
to obtain ceremonial purity. The use of the dagger is doubt- 
less intended to communicate soldierly qualities to the initiate. 
The Baloch have at birth a very similar practice. The amrit 
confers immunity in battle. The cham pahul (see below) con- 
veys the sanctity of the guru to his disciple. 


1 Recent research has shown that the network of Sikh 
organization had been spread by Tegh Bahadur's predecessors 
as far east as Patna and even Dacca, which became a huzur 
sangat, or provincial sangat^ at first under the pontifical throne 
at Anandpur and later under the takht, or archiepiscopal 
throne, at Patna. When Tegh Bahadur visited Dacca in 1660, 
he found prosperous sangats at Sylhet, Chittagong, Sandip, 
Lashkar, and elsewhere, and by the time of Guru Govind Singh 
Dacca had earned the title of ‘the home of Sikhism.' The 
takhts were four, viz. Anandpur, Amritsar, Patna, and Nander 
(in the Nizflm's Dominions, Deccan [Gurbakhsh Singh, Sikh 
Relics from Eastern Bengal^ Dacca, 1915, p. 225 f., 1916, p. 
376 ff.]). 

2 Bist. of the Sikhs, p. 74 n. 


The guru assumed the suffix of Singh instead 
of his Hindu affix, Eai, at initiation, and all 
initiates take that suffix. His five initiators were 
a Khatri and four men of castes generally regarded 
as Sudras who had oflered their heads in his 
service. Various versions of this choice of the 
panf pidras, ‘ the live beloved ones,’ of the guru 
are current. That of the Fanth Frakdsh relates 
that the guru called for Sikhs willing to ofler 
their heads for his sword, the goddess, and five 
came forward. The guru took them one by one 
into his tent, and, emerging with his sword drip- 
ing with the blood of a goat, tested their devotion 
y pretending that he had killed each in turn.^ 
But the Sikhs who seek to retain the cult of 
Devi and to reconcile it with the gurus' mono- 
theism say that one of the five was actually sacri- 
ficed to the goddess at Naina Devi, and this is the 
version current in the Simla hills, where Sikhism 
never found a footing.^ In requital the Devi 
romised him the success of his sect. Guru Govind 
ingh was a man of considerable learning. A 
Gurmukhi, Sanskrit, and Persian scholar, he 
deputed five Sikhs to learn Sanskrit at Benares, 
and had many important Sanskrit and Persian 
works translated into the hhdsha, or vulgar tongue. 
In accord with his democratic policy, he abolished 
the system of collecting tithes tlirough masands 
(collectors), which Guru Arjan had organized, and 
tlie system was maintained only by some dissident 
Sikh sects. He was, moreover, a military leader 
of parts. His refusal to pay tribute in any 
form to the rdjd of Bilaspur, from which state 
Tegh Bahadur had purchased the site of Anandpur, 
led to his first battle. He defeated the rdjd in 
1682, but his victory cost him the hostility of 
many of the hill states in the mountainous country 
which forms the north-east corner of the Panjab. 
Among them he found some allies, but his teach- 
ing made no headway among the ancient Hindu 
polities of those states, and his only eflective ally 
was the rdjd of Sirmur, a state lying west of the 
upper Jamna, who allowed him to round Paonta 
in the Kiarda Dun of that state in 1684. Had 
Sikhism succeeded in winning over the hill people, 
its history might have been diflerent, but the 
influence of their Eajput overlords and Brfihmani- 
cal priests was too firmly planted to allow a 
democratic theocracy to make converts among 
them. Guru Govind Singh sought suppoi't in 
other directions. He enlisted 600 Muslim rathans, 
but they failed him at a crisis, as did the Udasis 
whom he had fostered. His military position was 
weak. It lay in the duns^ or valleys, of the outer 
Himalayas ; behind him wei*e the hill rdjds^ 
jealous of one another, but still more jealous of a 
plainsman preaching a new creed. On his widely 
extended front he was opposed to the decadent 
but still organized and powerful authority of the 
Mughals. He was not without supporters among 
the Muhammadans of the plains, notably thejoir 
of Sadhaiira and other spiritual notables. But 
the Mughals, by a well-conceived campaign in 
conjunction witli the hill rajas, drove the gw'u 
out of Anandpur, and in tlie flight of the Sikhs 
his children were captured. Tliey were buried 
alive at Sir hind, and their martyrdom made that 
thriving city for ever accursed in the eyes of the 
Sikhs. The guru himself escaped to the south of 
the Sutlej and, on Aurangzib’s death, threw in his 
lot with Bahadur Shah, whom he helped to defeat 
Prince ’Azim. This ensured him tolerance, if not 
favour, but in 1708 he was treacherously stabbed 
by a Pathan who had been reared in his family, 
and he died soon afterwards. 

1 Gokal Chand Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, Lahore, 
19Xi p. 79. 

2 Simla mu States G-azeUeer, Lahore, 1904, ‘ Bilaspur/ p. 131 
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Before his death a new and devastating force 
had arisen in ‘Banda, the BairEgL’ Born at 
Eajanri, the capital of an ancient principality 
in the Jammu hills, Lachhman, as he was first 
named, became a Bair%i and then a Yogi with 
the style of Madho Das, and in the latter character 
he acquired skill in the occult sciences. Meeting 
Guru Govind Singh on the Godavari in S. India, 
he became his slave {handa\ but not his disciple, 
with the title of Banda Bahadur, ‘ the lord slave.’ 
On him the guru bestowed his own sword, bidding 
him observe strict continence and truthfulness 
and avoid schism, the use of a cushion in the 
Sikh temple, and the title of gumt, but enjoining 
on him brotherly love and peace with the Singhs. 
These behests Banda did not obey. He married, 
and started a sect of his own, the Bandai Singhs ; 
he substituted for the khnnda pahul the charn 
pahul, in which the initiate drinks water used in 
washing his guru's feet ; and for the war-cry of 
the true Singh, ‘ Fatih wdhe-guru jl hi' ^ he en- 
joined the cry, ‘ Fatih daras (or darshan) fatih 
dharma,' ‘ Victory to religion and the faith ! ’ 
He donned royal dress and lorded it over the 
Sikhs, instead of regarding himself as merely an 
equal and a brother. He also ceased to enforce 
the Singh rule against cutting the hair, and 
exhorted the Sikhs to abstain from flesh, though 
Govind Singh had encouraged its use for military 
reasons. But this does not complete the tale of 
Banda’s backslidings. The Sikh gurus had been 
installed by a special rite, in which five pice and 
a coco-nut were placed before the ywrw-designate, 
while his predecessor and ^pointer circum- 
ambulated him four times, nj this rite the 
spiritual light of Guru Nanak had been trans- 
mitted to his successors, and on the forehead of 
each in turn the tilah (coronation mark) was made 
by a member of a family of cultivators in which 
the office was hereditary.* Guru Govind Singh 
had installed the sacred Granth itself as his sole 
successor, but Banda claimed to be the eleventh 
guru. This and his other heresies in the end 
alienated the true Singhs, and, though in his 
earlier years as a soldier-saint Banda had won 
notable successes against the Mughal government, 
even taking Sirhind and sacking it with merciless 
slaughter of the Muslims, his career ended in 
defeat and failure. At its zenith in 1714 he had 
convened a royal darhdr at Amritsar and assumed 
kingly robes with an aigrette in his turban, and 
the country from Lahore to the banks of the 
Jamna had passed into the possession of the 
Singhs. Banda had also succeeded in extorting 
some kind of allegiance from the hill rajas, and 
indeed he found in the hills a refuge in time of 
stress and a retreat for religious meditation, to 
which he seems to have abandoned himself at 
critical moments when he might have followed up 
a success or organized territory already won. But 
his character lacked consistency. While, on the 
one hand, he chastised the heretic Ram Baias, on 
the other, he dealt mercilessly with Muhammadan 
towns whose inhabitants had befriended Guru 
Govind Singh. The true Singhs, the Tat Khalsa, 
the elect of the elect, separated themselves from 
Banda, who left them Amritsar and retired to 
Gurdaspur, nearer the hills, where his strength 
lay. Thence he carried on a predatory warfare 
until the Tat Khalsa reluctantly appeared in arms 
with the Muhammadans against him. This en- 

1 The form usually given is *Wah GurUjl Jed KhMsa, WdJi 
Guru ji Jci fatih^ (Narang, p. 120 ; but cf. Khaz^n Singh, Philo^ 
aophie Hist, of the Sikh Religion^ p. 219). 

2 Its founder, Bhiii Budha, was so named by Guru Nanak 
when he expressed fear of an early death. Owing to the guru^s 
prophecy or gift of long life, he survived to install the first five 
successors of Guru Nanak. The * light ' of the gurus is some- 
times called barqat, a term borrowed from Islam. 


sured his downfall, and in 1716 he was probably 
captured and put to death at Delhi. Tradition says 
that he was executed with every circumstance of 
cruelty, but it also avers that by a mental process 
he triumphed over his physical sufferings, resusci- 
tated himself, and retired to the banks of the 
Chenab in his native state of Jammu. There his 
tomb is still held by his descendants, and his 
followers are still to be found in the Fanjab under 
the name of the Banda-panthis. 

Banda’s death left the Singhs without a secular 
leader, and, though most of the Bandais rejoined 
the true Khalsa, they had no definite policy. 
Their forays provoked reprisals, and a price was 
offered for every Sikh head. Farrukhsiar at- 
tempted to conciliate them and assigned tracts 
of territory to some at any rate of their leaders. 
One of them, Kapur Singh, accepted (contemptu- 
ously, some say) the Muhammadan title nawdb, 
and he with many of the other leaders formed 
what was known as ‘the veteran army’ (budha 
dal), while the younger {tarii dal) organized itself 
into five companies, tlie Shahids (^.'y.), Ainritsarias, 
Dallewalias, ilarndfxsias, and another. The hudhd 
dal clung to Amritsar, and many of both dais 
settled down to cultivation, but the younger 
generation found itself pressed for subsistence, 
and sought an outlet in RajpCitana. The Muslim 
governors seized the occasion to harass the 
veterans, and in revenge the two dais recombined 
and ravaged the whole of the northern PanjSh. 
Upon the distracted province fell Nadir Shah’s 
invasion of 1738-39. The Sikhs did not respond 
to the Mughal governor’s request for aid to oppose 
him, but they harassed him on his retreat and 
refused to surrender their booty. This ^ led to 
fresh persecution, and Ahmad Shah’s inroads 
found the province still more rent by internecine 
strife than those of his predecessor. Finally the 
Mughal governor, Adina Be^, sought Sikh aid 
and with it recovered a fraction of the province, 
but, distrusting his allies, he called in the 
Marathas, who overran it, driving the Durranis 
across the Indus, in 1757. On Adina Beg’s death, 
in the following year, the Sikhs killed his principal 
minister and made themselves independent in the 
central and north-eastern Pan jab. 

By this time their old division into two armies 
had disappeared, and of the five companies only 
one, the Shahids, remained, twelve new misls 
(confederacies) having taken the place of the five 
companies. Of these twelve, however, four are 
more correctly to he described as dshras (militant 
orders), like the Shahids, who formed the oldest 
and at one time the most important dehra. No 
attempt had been made to revive the ytert/ship, 
but Nawab Kapur Singh, who was childless, be- 
queathed his honours and the leadership of the 
Khalsa to Jassa Singh, Ahliiwalia, saying that 
he was destined to he a badshah, ‘ king,’ a title 
subsequently accorded him by his own followers. 
Yet, although he had been treated by Mata 
Sundri, a widow of Guru Govind Singh, as her 
own son, he did not aspire to any authority over 
the Khalsa and was content to be elected head of 
the Ahliiwalia misl, although he struck coin in 
the old Mughal mint at Lahore with the inscrip- 
tion in Persian : ‘ Struck in the world by grace of 
i the Everlasting : Jassa, the Kalal,^ seized Ahmad’s 
; country.’ Initiation by him was highly prized, 
and Raja Amr Singh of Patiala was one of his 
initiates. Ala Singh of Patiala consented to take 
the province of Sirhind on lease from Ahmad Shah 
in 1767, with the title of Raja-i-rajagan Maliindar 
Bahadur, the Muhammadan chiefs of Maler Kotla 
and Raikot fearing the Sikhs too much to under- 
take its charge. This paved the way for the 
1 Kalal = Ahluwalia ; see below. 
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organization of the Sikh territories south of the 
Sutlej into Sikh kingships, the principal being 
the fhulkian states (Patiala, Nahlia, and Jind), 
Faridkot, Kalsia, and the now extinct chiefship 
of the Bhals of Kaithal. But Muhammadan 
states like Maler Kotla, Eaikot, and many religi- 
ous institutions whose incumbents had befriended 
the Sikhs from time to time, were tolerated and 
protected. 

Meanwhile to the north of the Sutlej the intro- 
duction of a monarchical system (for which Kapur 
Singh and Jassa Singh had paved the way) and 
the authority of the Granth materialized, as it 
were, in a gurumaUa^ or cabinet. This institution 
is by some ascribed to Guru Govind Singh, who 
had declared that wherever five orthodox Singhs 
were assembled the guru must be deemed present. 
But probably the first gurumaUa as a council of 
state was held at Amritsar in 1762. It was con- 
vened by the granthis^ or exponents of the Granthy 
or, according to others, by the Akalis {g-v.). Its 
precise functions were ill-defined, but it certainly 
exercised some judicial powers. In 1765 a national 
council held at Amritsar proclaimed the Khalsa 
the supreme religion and minted coins with the 
Persian legend: Vegh wa Teqh wa Fatih nusrat 
hedrang — Ydft az NdnaJc Cruru Govind Singhy 
* Guru Govind Singh received from Nanak the 
degh, the sword and unfailing victory.* Thus the 
Sikhs marked their rule as a theocracy, democratic 
in principle and owning no allegiance to an earthly 
king. The failure of Ahmad Shah’s last invasion 
in 1767 left them masters of the Panjab from the 
Jamna to the Indus. 

With these events the religious development of 
Sikhism may be said to have closed. The next 
phase in its political history is the transformation 
of the misU into hereditary chiefships or clans. 
The ruling family of the K^urthala state is 
descended from Jassa Singh, ‘Badshah*;^ that of 
Kalsia from the elected chief of the Karori-Singhi, 
or Panjgarhia, misl', and those of the Phulkian 
states and other fiefs from Phtil, the founder of 
the dehra of that name. The Ramgarhia misl 
founded by another Jassa Singh, who was a 
carpenter by caste, gives its name to the Sikh 
carpenter caste generally, just as all Sikh Nebs 
or Kalals aspire to be called Ahluwalias. The 
founders of tne Nishananwali misl were the stand- 
ard-bearers of the Khalsa, but its chiefship soon 
became hereditary and Ran jit Singh extinguished 
it in 1808. The Uallewalia misl was founded by a 
Khatri surnamed Rathor on account of his valour, 
and from his village it took its name, but a Jat 
was elected its chief, his descendants divided its 
territories, and their disunion enabled Ran jit Singh 
to annex nearly all its possessions. 

The secularization of the possessions of the 
Klhalsa and the inveterate tendency of the leaders 
of misls to treat their territories as private estates 
paved the way for the rise of Maharaja Ran jib 
Singh, chief by inheritance of the Sukarchakia 
misl. Its territories, which were considerable, 
lay in the north of the province, but of his fellow- 
chiefs several were more powerful, and it was only 
by the exercise of great natural abilities, astute- 
ness, and good fortune that he was able to weld 
the Sikh states north of the Sutlej into a kingdom. 
He extended its power to the Afghan frontier 
beyond Peshawar, conqtuered Kashmir, and eftec- 
tively reduced the bill states to submission. He 
also extended his power over the south-west 
Pan jab, but south oi the Sutlej a British protec- 
torate of the cis-Sutle| states barred his ambitions. 
Autocratic though his power was in reality, he 
continued to mint coins bearing the Khalsa legend, 
and, while he appointed Muliammadan qdzls and 
muftlSy he upheld Sikhism as the State religion. 


2 . Theology and ritual.— The distinctive tenet 
of Sikhism is monotheism, and, though the exist- 
ence of the countless gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon is not denied, their worship is 
not inculcated and may be said to be implicitly 
condemned. The Granth repeatedly condemns 
idolatry. Nevertheless the masses worship the 
Granth itself in almost the same way as Hindus 
worship images. It is, however, difficult in India 
to draw the line between worship and reverence. 
Sikh theology is somewhat nebulous. Guru 
Nanak’s idea of God is pantheistic rather than 
theistic, but he displayed an utter disregard of 
form and formal theology. He respected every 
religion so far as its real essence was concerned, 
but despised mechanical worship in any aspect. 
Guru Govind Singh made Sikhism more formal. 
He forbade smoking and cutting of the hair at 
any period of life. As a uniform he prescribed 
the wearing of the five k^Sy viz. the kes (long 
hair), the kachh (short drawers ending above the 
knee), the kara (iron bangle), the kripdn (sword),^ 
and the kangha (comb). 

The Sikh retains the Hindu reverence for the 
cow, but is generally a meat-eater and disregards 
most of the Hindu ceremonial in the preparation 
of food. A merciful regard for animal suffering, 
however, makes him eschew all flesh not killed by 
a single stroke of the sword or jerk of the neck.® 
Female infanticide was sternly prohibited by the 
gurusy and Sikh women are permitted to acquire 
education, especially in the semi-sacred Gurmukhi 
script. At weddings the Hindu ritual is discarded, 
no Brahman need be employed, and Vedic texts 
are dispensed with. The worship of Ganesh and 
the planets is not allowed, and in recent years an 
agitation for an independent marriage ritual led to 
the passing of the Anand® Marriage Act (Act 1 of 
1909). In this rite the Adi Granth is circumambu- 
lated in lieu of fire, and texts from it are recited to 
sanctify the union as emblematical of that between 
the soul and the Supreme. Metempsychosis is a 
cardinal tenet in Sikhism, and each successive 
guru was Nanak ; indeed Guru Hargovind so 
signed himself. Where Sikhism has failed as a 
social force is in the abolition of the caste system. 
Nanak did not attempt its condemnation. He 
observed its rules and was content to preach that 
God cared not for a man’s caste but for his deeds. 
Guru Govind Singh abolished it in theory, but in 
practice Sikhism fully recognizes caste distinctions, 
though at initiation, and in theory after it, all 
Singhs may be equal. 

3. Sects and orders. — Sikhism is rent by schisms 
so that it is difficult to enumerate all its sects and 
movements. Two great groups may be distin- 
guished: the Nanakpanthis,^ or Sikhs of Nanak, 
are merely Hindus wiio follow Nanak’s teaching; 
the Sikhs of Guru Govind Singh are the Singhs, 
the Khalsa or Tat (wa) Khalsa.® With the Nanak- 
panthis may be roughly equated the Sahijdhari,® 
‘easy-going’ Sikhs; and with the Khalsa the 
Kesdhari Sikhs, i.e. those who wear the long hair 
(kes). These two groups are tending to separate, 
though a Kesdhari will still take a Sahijdhari girl 
to wife. The Ram Raias ^ iiave not much following 
in the Pan jab. The Hindalis,® once influential, 

1 Some authorities give the khanda (steel knife), but this is an 
error, due to the use of the khanda in the pahul rite. 

2 Jhatkay a sudden shake, a jerk ; cf. jhapy a moment, snatch, 
or sudden attack. 

3 Anand means ‘ joy,’ and is the equivalent of the Urdu shddi. 
Used at first by the lower classes in widow re-marriaj^e and 
similar non -ritual unions, the tendency is now to bring it int« 
vogue among the higher classes. 

4 H. A. Rose, Glossmy of Panjab Tribes and Cctstes, Lahore 
1914, iiL 1621. They are to be distinguished from the Nanak 
putras and the N&nakshaJiis (i6. p. 155). 

8J6.p.460. S43. 

7J6.p. 807. 8J&. ii. 826. 
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lost ground by throwing in their lot with Ahmad 
Shah Ahdali, and they are now called Narinjani, 
or ‘ worshippers of the Bright One (God)/ The 
Nirankaris/ a modern sect, revived Nanak’s teach- 
ing, though they respect the later also. The 
Gangushahis,^ who refused initiation from Guru 
Govind Singh, the Minas,® or ‘ deceitful ’ followers 
of Prithi Cliand, and the Dhirmalias,^ founded by 
Dhir Mai, elder brother of Guru Har Rai, are all 
schismatical sects. The Sanwal-Shahis® are fol- 
lowers of a disciple of Guru Nanak, and are found 
chiefly in the south-west Pan jab ; the Sewapanthis ® 
are confined to the Sindh Sagar Boab. The Ktikas ^ 
ai*e an extremist sect whose tenets are kept secret, 
but they disclaim female infanticide. Orders 
rather ^ than sects are the Biwana Sadhs,® or 
‘ecstatic saints,’ the Nirmalas and Udasis (qg^v.). 
The term ‘Ramdasi’® has various meanings, Wt 
it is usually applied to a weaver or tanner who has 
been converted to Sikhism. Mazhabi is similarly 
applied to a converted sweeper. 

4. Present conditions. — The Sikhs have now a 
central association, called the Chief Khalsa Biwan, 
with its headquarters at Amritsar and local societies 
(Singh Sabhas) all over the Panjab and at some 
places beyond it. They have also at Amritsar the 
Khalsa College, and at Tarn Taran and Gujranwala 
two theological seminaries receive grants from the 
Biwan. Tliey possess 33 girls’ schools, a news- 
pai)er (the Khalsa Advocate)^ orphanages, a tract 
society, and a Khalsa Young Men’s Association, 
besides a Sikh Bank. Attempts are also made to 
help the depressed classes. 

Literature. — See the works referred to in the text and es- 
pecially Khazan Singh, Philosophic Hist of the Sikh Religion, 
2 vols., Lahore, 1914 ; M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, 
6 vols., Oxford, 1909 ; J. D. Cunningham, A Hist, of the ^ikhs, 
London, 1849, reprinted, Oxford, 1918 ; Sewaram Singh 
Thapar, Sri Guru Nanak Dev, Rawalpindi, 1904 ; Rup Singh, 
Sikhism, A Universal Religion, Amritsar, 1911, Bhai Mahngaor 
the Search after Truth, do. 1911. The Gurmukhi literature is 
now very voluminous, H. A. ROSE. 

SIKKIM. — Sikkim is a small country Wng 
between Nepal and Bhutan and between Tibet 
and India, and consists of the larger part of the 
mountain valley of the Tista river. It is a land 
of steep and lofty ridges and peaks and of deeply 
cut valleys. The area is only 2818 sq. miles, and, 
while its lowest elevation, at the junction of the 
Tista and the Rangit, is about 700 ft., its highest, 
the top of Kinchin j unga, is 28 , 146 ft. This range of 
elevation implies an immense variety of vegetable 
life and also of insect and bird life. Other animal 
life is rather restricted in both individuals and 
species, most probably by the influence of the 
hordes of leeches which infest the jungles and 
roads in the rainy season. The rainfall is abund- 
ant, and the forests are thick, but from 2000 to 
6000 ft. these have been to a great extent cleared 
to make way for cultivation. Apart from agri- 
culture there are no industries, though an attempt 
is now being made to develop the mineral resources 
(mostly copper) of the country. 

The population at the 1911 census numbered 
87,920. It also is varied, but consists principally 
of immigrants from Nepal. There are 20 Nepalese 
castes (many of which are really tribes) represented. 
Besides these there are Tibetan and Bhutanese 
tribes, and Lepchas, the so-called aborigines of 
Sikkim. Nepalis, Tibetans, and Bhutanese are 
described elsewhere.^® It need only be said here 
that the Nepalis profess Hinduism of the type 
found in Nepal. They are recent immigrants and 

1 H. A, Bose, op. cit iii. 171. ® /&. ii- 178. 

8 Ih. iii. 104. 4 /&, ii. 238. 5 Jh, iii. 3S0. 

6 Ih. p. 897. 7 Ih. ii. 500. « Ih. p. 243. 

9 16. iii. 306 f. 10/6. p. 75. ^ . 

u J. N. Farquhar, Modem Religious Movements vn India, 
New York, 1915, p. 340 f. 

12 See artt. NepXIi, Tibet, Bhutan. 


have not had time to develop any peculiar features 
or to build any but insignificant shrines. The 
Bhutanese, migrant herdsmen, are very few. The 
Tibetans came into the country in the 17th cent, 
and usurped the government. They have now 
much Lepcha blood in them, which, however, has 
not sufficed to improve them. They brought 
Lamaism (g.'u.) with them, with Lamaistic litera- 
ture, and introduced the elements of civilization. 
It has been said that it was a tribe of robbers that 
entered Sikkim as the first colonists, and it is easy 
to believe this. They are a dishonest race in 
speech and act, given to bullying and violence, 
but thorough cowards, filthy in their persons, 
habits, and conversation, and generally tainted 
ivith venereal disease. Both polygamy and poly- 
andry are common among them. Needless to add, 
they are priest-ridden to a degree, and their priests 
are, with some exceptions, exemplars to the flock 
in all their vices. There are over 40 monasteries 
and nunneries. 

The origin of the Lepchas (in their own speech 
Rong, ‘valley men’) is not known with certainty. 
They are thought to have come from somewhere 
on the borders of Tibet and Burma. According 
to their own traditions, they came to Sikkim 
from the east in company with the Jimdars (who 
went on to Nepal and vnio share this tradition) 
and the Mech (who settled in the plains at the 
foot of the hills). The Lepchas settled in Sikkim, 
which they called Ne-lyang ( = ‘cave country’), 
and lived a primitive life in its deep forests, 
keeping no cattle and cultivating very little, but 
living mainly on forest produce. They claim yet 
to be able to live wherever the monkey lives. The 
Lepcha is gentle, inofiensive, and timid, fond of 
solitude, with no peculiar arts or industries ; in- 
deed he is not at all fond of work. His speech is 
Mongolian and monosyllabic, though during years 
of Tibetan dominance many Tibetan words have 
been introduced. His faith and his folklore are, 
like his speech, certainly Mongolian, and now 
more or less Tibetan. Lamaistic Buddhism of 
the unreformed Nying-ma-pa is generally attri- 
buted to him, but it is its animistic, not its Bud- 
dhistic, elements that appeal to him. There is 
still extant a tradition of a former religion in 
which the Lepchas believed in a good spirit, but 
preferred, for prudential reasons, to worship bad 
ones. One may also hear sometimes of Lepcha 
scriptures, written by a king of Rokangkorung, 
in which the king appears as a kind of Lepcha 
prophet. But, as the Lepcha alphabet is the 
Tibetan one slightly modified by an early Tibetan 
king of Sikkim, this tradition is of doubtful value. 

It is very difficult to say how much of the folk- 
lore is originally Lepcha and how much is Tibetan. 
Many of the stories of jackals and tigers are 
common to the two peoples. It is interesting to 
note that there was a tribe of very foolish Lepchas 
like our wise men of Gotham. But the inquirer is 
sure to be informed that these ‘great fools’ are 
extinct. One of their achievements was to build 
a tower meant to reach the sky. When it was 
very high, the builders on the top called down for 
more stones and those below thought they were 
being told to cut away the foundations. They 
did so, and the tower fell and killed half the tribe. 
The site and mins are still shown. There is also 
a flood tradition, in which a Lepcha family is saved 
by the raountein Tendong (‘the uplifted horn’) 
elevating its summit, on which they were perched, 
above the rising waters. As the flood passed 
away, the uplifted horn again contracted. 

Literature. — J. W. Edgar, Report on a Visit to Sikkim and 
the Tibetan Frontier, Calcutta, 1874; C. Macaulay, Report on 
a Mission to Sikhim and the Tibetan Frontier, do. 18^ ; The 
Gazetteer of Sikkim, do. 1894; J. D. Hooker, Himalaya/n 
Journals, 2 vols., London, 1854 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism 
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of Tibet, or Lamaism, do. 1895, Among the Himalayas, do. 1899 ; 
j. Claude White, Sikkim and B}mtan,^o. 1909; L. S. S. 
O’Malley, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Sikkim, Cambridge, 
1917 ; P. Brown, Tours in Sikkim, Calcutta, 1917. 

W. G. Mackean. 

SILENCE. — Silence, as an aid to worship or 
as a method of preparing the soul for spiritual 
experiences, has been practised among larger or 
smaller groups in almost all periods of religious 
history and in almost all parts of the world. It 
was given an important place in the Pythagorean 
societies and probably also in the Orphic circles in 
Greece. Pythagoras is said to have made silence 
the form of initiation into his religious order, 
requiring the initiate to remain silent and listen 
for an entire year — some say even three yeans. 
Socrates, at least the Socrates of Plato, refers 
frequently to the importance of silence, and he 
appears to have practised silence as a form of inward 
culture. One striking account of Socrates in an 
intense long-continued silent meditation is given 
in the Symposium?- Plutarch, too, pronounces 
silence the best way to wisdom and far superior to 
speech. 

The OT contains many references to the value of 
silence as a preparation for spiritual vision or 
revelation. Many of the prophets and leaders of 
Israel were prepared for their mission by the dis- 
cipline of silence, and the voice in tlie stillness was 
felt to be a clearer revelation of God than earth- 
quake, fire, or storm. The most emphatic passages 
on the value of silence, however, are to be found 
in the Psalms and in the later period of Hebrew 
literature, i.e. after the Exile : 

*Be still, and know that I am God ’ (Ps 4610) ; ‘Praise is silent 
for thee, 0 God ’ (65i) ; ‘ Keep thou silence at the presence of 
the Lord God ' (Zeph I?) ; ‘ The Lord is in his hoi}’’ temple : 
let all the earth keep silence before him ’ (Hab 220) ; ‘ Keep thy 
foot when thou goest to the house of God ; for to draw nigh to 
hear is better than to give the sacrifice of fools [i.e, talk] . . . 
Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty 
to utter any thing before God ’ (Ec 

The later uncanonical books show an increasing 
appreciation of silence. One passage from the 
book of Wisdom (18^^**) must suffice : 

‘When all things were in quiet silence and night was in her 
swift course, Thine Almighty Word, 0 Lord, leaped down from 
heaven.' 

The practice of silence is implicit rather than 
positively explicit in the NT. Christ prayed 
frequently apart alone, and sought the opportunity 
for quiet communion. He also enjoined upon His 
followers the practice of retreat from noise and 
disturbance to the silent closet for solitary prayer. 
There seem to have been periods of silence in the 
meetings of the primitive Christian Church, though 
this is implied rather than overtly stated or em- 

E hasized in the accounts. The worshippers of 
lithra, as was true of the initiates in all the 
mystery religions, exalted silence. The prepara- 
tory instructions to these initiates contained these 
directions : 

* Lay thy right finger on thy mouth, and say Silence 1 Silence ! 
Silence I Symbol of the living, imperishable God.* 

Egyptian mystical worshippers called God ‘the 
Lord of the silent ’ and addressed Him thus : 

‘Thou sweet Well for him that thirsteth in the desert ; it is 
closed to him who speaks, but it is open to him who is silent. 
When he who is silent comes, lo, he finds the well.’ 2 

Many of the Christian Fathers encouraged the 
practice of silence and appreciated its value as 
a way of cultivating the spiritual life. Ignatius 
of Antioch, Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa especially dwell 
upon its use. Gregory of Nazianzus says : 

‘ To speak of God is an exercise of great value, but there is one 
that is worth much more, namely to purify one’s soul before 
God in silence.’ 3 


1 220 B. 

2 Quoted from J. H. Breasted, H&oetopmmt of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, p, 866. 

^ 0 rat. xxvi. 


Augustine refers in many places to the need foi 
retirement, solitude, and silence, if the soul is to 
find God. The most impressive passage on the 
effect of silence is the famous one in the Con- 
fessions describing ‘ the sweet communion ’ which 
he and his mother, Monica, had at Ostia just 
before her death : 

‘ When in one’s body the storm of the flesh is silenced, when 
the voices of land and sea are hushed, and the canopy of heaven 
is silent ; when the soul is mute within itself ; when the dreams 
and fancies of the imagination are silent; when every tongue, 
and every sense, and all that is perishable, is silent ; and when 
the Creator speaks, not through any of these, but speaks 
Himself directly, and we thus hear liis voice, not from any 
man’s lips, and not from the lips of angels, not in thunder and 
darkness, and not in unintelligible parable, but hear Him whom 
we adore in these things, Himself alone apart from them all, 
even as we have risen above them, and, in rapturous flights of 
thoughts, have reached the eternal wisdom which is highly ex- 
alted above them all ; if then this condition could be a lasting 
one, and all other thoughts and imaginings of a different nature 
could be banished for ever, and the beholder were thus carried 
away, consumed, swallowed up in joy, and the soul’s yearning 
satisfied, would not then this be the moment to which these 
words apply, “Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord ” ? ’ i 

Mystics in all ages, whether Christian, Neo- 
Platbnic, Persian, Indian, Arabic, or mediaeval 
Jewish, have made large use of silence and have 
considered it a way to find God. A well-known 
passage from Hierotheus— a pseudonym for a Syrian 
mystic of the 5th cent. — furnishes a good example 
of the Neo-Platonic attitude : 

‘To me it seems right to speak without words, and under- 
stand without knowledge, that which is above words and 
knowledge ; this I apprehend to be nothing but the mysterious 
silence and mystical quiet which destroys consciousness and 
dissolves forms. Seek, therefore, silently and mystically, that 
perfect and primitive union with the Arch-Good.’ 2 

Thomas k Kempis in the Imitation expresses in 
striking words what all Christian mystics say in 
one form or another : 

‘ In silence and in stillness the religious soul grows and learns 
the mysteries of Holy Writ. There she finds rivers of tears 
wherein she may wash and cleanse herself night after night 
that she majr be more familiar with her Creator, , . . Whoso, 
therefore, withdraweth himself from his acquaintances and 
friends, God will draw near unto him with His holy angels. 

. . . Shut thy door behind thee, and call unto thee Jesus thy 
Beloved. Stay with Him in thy cell : for thou shalt nob find so 
great peace elsewhere.’ 3 

The Boman Catholic mystics of the Counter- 
Beformation and the Quietists of the 17th cent, 
show an increased appreciation of silence, and 
they made the practice of the presence of God in 
silence the very centre of their religion. 

In the monastery silence was a large element of 
the religious life. St. Benedict made very strict 
rules regarding the practice of silence for the 
monks of his order, and all other monastic orders 
laid strong emphasis upon it and set apart periods 
of * great silence.’ The Cistercians were especially 
strict in their observance of silence, while the 
Reformed Cistercians, or Trappists, carried their 
demands for silence to excessive lengths of strict- 
ness, some of them taking perpetual vows of 
silence. The Carthusian monks, in their periods 
of purity and strictness, lived as contemplatives 
and spoke little. 

The members of the Society of Friends 
have given a greater place to silence than any 
other Protestant sect. They took from the 
‘Seekers’ [q.v.) of the English Commonwealth 
period the custom of sitting silent in meetin|js for 
woi'ship, and they considered silence essential to 
worship and a j>reparation for all public service. 
George Fox, their founder, practised silence and 
solitary meditation during his long period of search 
for light on his own path, and, when he went out 
to gather others to the truth which he had found, 
he insisted that those who gathered about him 
should first learn to sit still and listen. 

1 Bk, ix. ch. 10. 

2 Quoted from W. B. Inge, Christian Mysticism, London, 
1899, p. 103. 

3 Bk. I ch, 20. 
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On one occasion he sat in silence for * some hours,* in order 
*to famish’ the people ‘from words.’ At last he ‘was moved 
of the Lord to speak,’ and the people were ‘reached by the 
Lord’s power, and word of life.’ i 

Robert Barclay, the most distinguished of the 
early defenders and interpreters of Quakerism, 
wrote from his own experience a striking account 
of the power of this Quaker silence. He says : 

‘Sometimes, when there is not a word in the meeting but all 
are silently waiting, if one come in that is rude and wicked, 
and in whom the power of darkness prevaileth much, perhaps 
with an intention to mock or do mischief, if the whole meeting 
be gathered into the life, and it be raised in a good measure, it 
will strike terror into such an one, and he will feel himself un- 
able to resist ; but by the secret strength and virtue thereof, 
the power of darkness in him will be chained down : and if the 
day of his visitation be not expired, it will reach to the measure 
of grace in him, and raise it up to the redeeming of his soul. 

. . . For not a few had come to be convinced of the truth after 
this manner, of which I myself am a true witness, who not by 
stren^h of arguments, or by a particular disquisition of each 
doctrine, and convincement of my understanding thereby, 
came to receive and bear witness of the truth, but by being 
secretly reached by this life. For when I came into the silent 
assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret power among them, 
which touched my heart, and as I gave way unto it, I found the 
evil weakening in me, and the good raised up : and so I became 
thus knit and united unto them, hungering more and more 
after the increase of this power and life, whereby I might feel 
myself perfectly redeemed.’ 2 

After the writings of the Continental Quietists, 
Me linos, Madame Guyon, and Fdnelon, became the 
favourite books in Quaker circles, and as a result 
of this influence tiie whole Society became per- 
meated with quietistic ideals, especially in the 
period from 1760 to 1830, Friends came^ to regard 
this silence as the essential mark of spiritual life 


thou thyself but hold thy tongue for one day : on the morrow, 
how much clearer are thy purposes and duties ; what wreck and 
rubbish have those mute workmen within thee swept away, when 
intrusive noises were shut out ! Speech is too often not, as ^e 
Frenchman defined it, the art of concealing Thought ; but of 
quite stifling and suspending Thought, so that there is none to 
conceal. . . . Speech is of Time, Silence is of Eternity, Bees 
will not work except in darkness ; Thought will not work except 
in Silence.’ , . . ‘ Silence, the great En'ipire of Silence : higher 
than the stars ; deeper than the Kingdoms of Death I . . , 
The great silent men I ... A country which has none or 
few of these is in a bad way. Like a forest that has no roots ; 
which had all turned into leaves and boughs ; — which must 
soon wither and be no forest.’ 1 

Literature.— Joan M. Fry, The Communion of 
London, 1910 ; Cyril Hepher, The Fellowship of Silence^ do. 
1915, The Fruits of Silence^ do. 1915 ; L. Violet Hodgkin, The 
Surrender of Silence, do. 1915; Charles Courtenay, The 
Fmpire of Silence, do. 1916 ; L. Violet Hodgkin, Silent 
Worship, do. 1919. RUFIJS M. JONES. 

SILENOI. — In the recently discovered lehneutm 
of Sophocles Silenos is the leader of the Satyr- 
Trackers, Though the art-form, origin, and exact 
connotation of the Satyr are still open to question, 
the nature and art-form of the Silenoi liave, 
thanks to recent investigations, been clearly de- 
fined. In fig. below, from the Francois vase,^ are 
represented and, happily, inscribed three Silenoi. 
They form part of the cortfege of Dionysos, who 
brings back to Olympus Hephaistos, mounted on a 
mule ; they are characteristically employed : one 
carries a wine-skin, another plays the double-flute, 
and the third harries a nymph. These inscribed 
Silenoi have characteristic equine ears, up-spring- 
ing tail, and hooves. This leaves no doubt that. 



and as the one way to communion with God. The 
favourite texts of the Bible for Friends of this 
period were those on silence and stillness, and 
silence seemed almost to posses.s magic ^ower. 
Man^ meetings were held year after year without 
any interruption of the silence, and the only public 
vocal utterances in many Quaker communities were 
heard when visiting ministers came from a distance 
on itinerant service. This Quaker quietism largely 
yielded place before the evangelical wave which 
swept over the Society of Friends in the first half 
of the 19th cent., the great exponent of this move- 
ment being Joseph John Gurney of Norwich 
(1788-1847). 

In recent times silence as a method of commun- 
ion has been given a new and growing place in the 
Church of England. This modern practice of 
silence had its beginnings in New Zealand, was 
transmitted to London, was taken up in many 
churches in England, and later became a feature 
in some of the Episcopalian churches of America. 

Carlyle, in rhapsodical manner, has expressed an 
appreciation of silence which has many parallels in 
literature but which may be taken as a striking 
literary estimate of the moral and spiritual value 
of silence : 

* Silence and secrecy ! Altars might still be raised to them 
(were this an altar-building time) for universal worship. Silence 
is the element in which great things fashion themselves together ; 
that at length they may emerge, full-formed and majestic, into 
the daylight of Life, which they are henceforth to rule ... do 

1 Journal, ed. Norman Penney, Cambridge, 1911, i. 28. 

2 Apology, London, 1678, prop. xi. sect. 7. 
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whatever he the art-form of the cognate Satyrs * 
the Silenoi are in the 6th cent. B.C. horse- 
daimons. In horse-breeding countries the horse is 
a familiar ‘ daimon of fertility ’ — witness the 
October-horse of the Romans and our own hobby- 
horse. On the original of fig. above the Silenoi are 
markedly ithyphallic. 

Happily the explanation of Silenoi horse-daimons 
is now confirmed by philology. O. Lagererantz^ 
has solved the long riddle. with its by- 

form a-iXavos is derived from the Indo-Germanic 
*kel. The word <nKviv6s is Thraco- Phrygian, a 
* satem ’ language, so the sigmation of the velar- 
guttural is all in order. The Greek cognate KfjXiav 
naturally preserved the guttural, and clinches the 
argument. According to Hesychius, xTiXwv = 
the horse as stallion ; according to Archi- 
lochos,® the he-ass 

if 5e <sl crdBij 

iicrei r ovov 

lajKuvo^ eirKrjfiftvpev brpvyrf^ayov. 


1 Sartor Resartus, bk. iii. ch. 8, On Heroes, Lect. iv. 

2 In. fehe Museo Greco-Etrusco, Florence ; see Wiener Vwlege- 
blatter, 1883, Taf- 3 ; and A. Furtwangler and K. Reicbhold, 

Vasenmalerei, Munich, 1904-09, i. 58, Taf. 11 and 12. 
Fig. above is reproduced from J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, fig. 
116, p. 376. 

3 This difficult question is fully discussed by E, Kiihnert, in 
Boscher. The best r6sura6 and resolution of the problem is in 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1914, i. 695-705. 

4 *Zur Herkunft des Wortes Silen,* in Sertum Philolog. Garolo 
Ferdinando Johansson oUatum, Gbfceborg, 1910, pp. 117-121 ; 
for other suggested derivations see P. Kretschmer, GloUa, ii, 

; [1910] 398. 

1 5 Bergk, Foetce Lyrici Greed, Leipzig, 1878-83, frag, 97. 
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In Thraeo - Phrygian K'lfjkojp attained the semi- 
divinity of a capital letter, Silenos in Greek 
never. 

That originally the Silenoi were ass-daimons as 
well as horse-daimons is abundantly clear from the 
myths of the two arch-Silenoi, Marsyas and 
Midas. S. Keinach^ has shown that the flaying 
of the flute-playing Silenos, Marsyas, was in its 
origin not the savage punishment of a rival, hut 
the sacrifice of a sacred ass. The skin was pre- 
served for its magical properties, and shown at 
Celsenm in the time of Aelian,^ He further sug- 
gests, though the etymology is not quite certain, 
that the name Marsyas is connected with jj^dpa-uTros, 
from which comes our * marsupial.’ Marsyas 
became human in Grseco-Koman art,® and carried 
his own hide in the form of a wine-skin — a figure 
exactly parallel to the first Silenos in fig. above. 
The skin of Marsyas may well be the origin of the 
famous *peau d’^ne’ of French literature.^ 

Even more unimpeachable is the evidence of 
King Midas, who judged the case of the Silen 
Marsyas and who caught * Silen’ in his rose- 
gardens. Midas, says rhilostratos ® in telling his 
story, ‘ had something of the race of satyrs about 
him, witness his ears.’ By the time of Philo- 
stratos the word ‘satyr’ is loosely used to cover 
any half-animal daimon. The asses’ ears mark 
Midas for us as a Silen, in ass- not horse-form. 
We think of the ass as the patient burden-bearer, 
and it surprises us that he should figure as fertility- 
daimon side by side with the splendid horse, but 
to the ancient Greek (as to the modern) it was the 
mule that was beast of burden; the ass was 
primarily sire of the useful mule and ever prone, 
as Simonides of Amorgos® says, wpbs ^pyov d(ppo- 
dl<Tiov. It may well be, as Beinach ^ suggests, that 
the ass-dairaon was the primary basis of the 
Silen, and that the horse-form was due to a later 
blend with the popular horse-Centaur. The con- 
nexion of ass and Silen was remembered down to 
Alexandrian times. In the great Dionysiac pro- 
cession of Ptolemy ii. Silens and Satyrs alike are 
mounted on asses, not horses.® 

Midas in popular legend is a Phrygian, but 
Herodotus® knew that his real home was in 
Europe, not Asia. The Macedonians claimed that 
Silenos was caught by Midas in his wondrous rose- 
gardens overshadowed by Mt, Bermios. The 
magic roses as fodder for the ass live on in 
Apuleius.^® Tlie spring in which Midas mixed the 
wine to snare Silenos is placed by Athenseus (on 
the authority of Bion) on the borderland between 
the M^edi and the Paonians. Its name was "'Iwa, 
and the name is instructive ; twos is Greek for a 
mule, the sire being a stallion, the dam a she-ass.^® 
Silenoi are constantly associated with springs and 
rivers ; the old interpretation was that they 
simply were springs ; but the ass- and horse-form 
points to a wider fertility connotation. 

Midas, the ass-eared Silen, is a Phrygian, and, 
like all other Phrygians, before he passed from 
Europe into Asia, he was a Brigian of Indo- 
European stock, but, like Dionysos, Thracian, not 

1 ‘Marsyas 'in CulteSf mpthes, et religions^ Paris, 1905-12, iv. 
42. 

2 Far. Hist. xiii. 21. 

s See coin of L. Marcius Censorinus representing- a statue of 
Marsyas in the Forum (Roscher, s.v. ‘ Marsyas,’ p. 2444, fig. i.). 

4 Reinach, p. 44. 6 Vit. Apoll. vi. 27. 2. 

8 7 [8]. 49. 7 P.37. 

8 Athen. v. 31, p. 200. 9 viii. 138. 

18 Metam, iii. 86 ; and in Lucian, Lucius. 64. 
liii. 23,0.460. 

12 Schrader, Bmlleasikon der indogervmn. AlUrtumsTcunde, 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 634, 8,v, ‘ Maulthier.’ 

13 L. Preller and 0. Robert, <?riccA. MythA, Berlin, 1894, i, 
729 ff., followed even by Lager crant 2 ,p. 117, though his own new 
derivation shows the inadequacy of the old view. 0. Jessen, in 
his art. ‘Marsyas’ in Roscher, stiU holds tha,t Marsyas is 
merely a Quetl-ddmon. 

14 Herod, vii, 73. 


Greek. It is now clear why the word ‘ Silenos ’ is 
from the Thraco-Phrygian ‘ satem ’ form of an 
Indo-Ger manic root. The sanctity and sacrifice of 
the ass — so strange to the Greeks — were familiar 
to the Thraco - Phrygians. A portion of the 
Thraco - Phrygian stock dw^elt about the great 
snow peak of Bora^--the modern Nidje, 2000 ft. 
high, the highest point between Haliakma and 
the Axios ; hence its name, which means simply 
‘mountain,’ the guttural form surviving in 
Bnssian gora, ‘mountain.’ Here was the home of 
the Silenoi; witness the coins of Macedonia. It 
was to these Hyperboreans that Apollo, and 
Perseus before him, fared and saw them ‘ sacrific- 
ing splendid hecatombs of asses.’ In these feasts, 
Pindar® tells us, Apollo took special joy and^ 
most instructive for our purpose — ‘ the god laughed 
aloud to see the ronij^ing licence of the monstrous 
beasts.’® The Silen is dissolute even in old age; 
and yet as flutemlaying Phrygian, countryman 
of the Thracian Orpheus, he is redeemed always 
by the spirit of music and mysterious prophetic 
wisdom. It was not for his snub-nose only that 
Socrates was dubbed Silen. 

Literatuue. — I n the Lexicons of Roscher and Daremberg- 
Saglio Silenos must be sought under ‘Satyroi’— a serious 
defect in method tending to confuse the known with the 
uncertain. O. Gruppe, Oriechische Mythologie, Munich, 1897- 
1906, discusses Silenos under ‘ Pan, Satyroi, Silenos.' The same 
defect must be noted in the present writer’s discussion of the 
horse-shaped Silenoi in Prmegoynena to the Study of Greek 
Religion^ Cambridge, 1903, pp. 380, 389. In the articles of the 
Lexicons will be found full references to the older literature, in 
which the Silenoi are explained as either Quell- or Berg- 
daimonen. The references for the new view are given more 
conveniently in the text. Indispensable to the study of the 
ass- and horse-forms, though not dealing directly with the 
Silenoi, is A. B. Cook, ‘Animal Worship in the Mycenaean 
Age,’ JJSS xiv. [1894] 81-169. He there figures (fig. 1) the ass- 
demons of Mycenae which are the nameless ritual ancestors of 
the Silenoi. J. E. HaRBISON. 

SILENT TRADE.-~See Gifts (Primitive and 
Savage). 

SILVER.— See Metals and Minerals. 

SIMON MAGUS.— Simon Magus, the subject 
of an episode in the first evangelization of Samaria 
recorded in Ac 8®’®^, appears in ecclesiastical tra- 
dition under three aspects : (1) as a false Messiah, 
who practised magical arts and subsequently 
attempted, by the aid and with the sanction of 
Christianity, to set up a rival universal religion ; 
(2) as the founder of a Gnostic sect ; (3) as a 
travesty of the apostle Paul. Our information 
about him is derived from three distinct types of 
early Christian literature — the heresiologists of the 
2nd to the 5th cent. A.D., the Clementine litera- 
ture, and the apocryphal Acts of SS. Peter and 
Paul. The first two features of the tradition are 
present in a greater or less degree in each of those 
sources ; the last occurs with certainty only in the 
Clementine Homilies and Becognitions and possibly 
in the apocryphal Acts, 

I. The narrative of Ac 8®“®^.— ^In Acts Simon is 
described as a man who had bewitched the people 
of Samaria by his sorcery, ‘ giving out that him- 
self was some great one : to whom they all gave 
heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This 
man is the great power of God.’ At the preach- 
ing of Philip, Simon believed and was baptized ; 
hut lafcer, when Peter and John came down to 
Samaria to confer the gift of the Holy Ghost upon 
Philip’s converts by the laying on of hands, he 
offered the apostles money, saying, ‘ Give me also 
this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost.' Peter cursed him 
for his presumption and hade him repent ; the 

1 0. Schroeder, ‘ Hyperboreer,* ARW viii. [1906] 83. 

2 Pyt/i. X. 31 fir. ^ 

3 yeA^ $* hpS>v v/3ptv hpBiav KV<a^dKt»v. 
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incident concluded with Simon’s request for the 
apostles’ prayers on his behalf. 

The authenticity and integrity of the narrative in Acts are 
suspect on several grounds^ (1) The text shows traces of 
interpolation. In v.U irpocrelxov and i^ea-raKevai look like an 
echo of eitcrT&v in v,9 and jrpoo-etxov in v.ioa^ and the verse 
simply repeats the sense of the foregoing narrative. (2) The 
commotion caused by Simon in Samaria, resulting in the ad- 
hesion of the whole city and the declaration that he was the 
great power of God, must be an exaggeration, since it is quite 
out of proportion to the importance of the representative of a 
common type of impostor. (3) There is no close to the story : 
nothing is said as to what became of Simon after his repudia- 
tion by the apostles. (4) It has been urged that the theory 
implicit in vv.i^-iS, that the power of conferring the Holy Ghost 
belonged exclusively to the apostles, is an unhistorical trans- 
ference of the ideas of a later age into the conditions of the 
primitive Church. 

According to the theory that the text has been interpolated, 
Simon was at first represented merely as desirous of acquiring 
Philip’s miraculous powers. His acclamation by the people as 
the great power of God, his confronting with Peter, and the 
suggestion that his purpose was to purchase equality with the 
apostles are relegated to a later version of the story, whose 
motive has thus been fundamentally recast. 

2 . Simon in ecclesiastical tradition. — (a) Justin. 
— In the 2nd cent. A.D. a cycle of legends concern- 
ing Simon’s doings in Rome grew up as a sequel to 
the story of Acts, Justin Martyr^ is our earliest 
authority, and his evidence should carry consider- 
able weight, since he was a native of Nablus 
(Shechem) in Samaria,^ though allowance must be 
made for misrepresentation natural to a champion 
of orthodoxy and an apologist of the Clmrch. 
Justin describes Simon as a native of Gitta in 
Samaria, who was acknowledged almost uni- 
versally by his fellow-countrymen as the trans- 
cendent God ‘above all principality, power, and 
dominion,’^ hut does not definitely connect him 
with the impostor of Acts. He was the master of 
the heretic Menander of Capparatsea,^ who taught 
in Antioch that his followers should never die, and 
was accompanied in his travels by a woman named 
Helena, who had formerly been a prostitute and 
whom he declared to be ‘ the first intelligence ’ pro- 
ceeding from himself. For Simon claimed to be 
and was accounted a god both in Samaria and else- 
where. He had won the favour of Csesar (pre- 
sumably Claudius),® and a statue was erected to 
him as ^od on an island in the Tiber by command 
of the Senate,® bearing the inscription ‘ Simoni 
Deo Sancto.’ 

Justin has confused Simon with the old Sabine 
deity Semo Sancus, who presided over compacts.'^ 
His mistake can be checked with absolute certainty, 
thanks to an accident of Roman archaeology. In 
the year 1574 the base of a statue was discovered 
on an island in the Tiber, with the following dedi- 
cation inscribed on it : ® 

‘Semoni 1 Sanco | Deo. Fidio [ Sacrum | Sex. Pompeius. 
S.P.F. I Col. Mussianus j Quinquennalis | Decur. | Bidentalis | 
Dtonum. Dedit ||,’ 

( 6 ) Tertullian and Origen. — ^The ecclesiastical 
writers of the next two generations add little but 
detail to Justin’s account. His story of the statue 
which the Romans dedicated to Simon became part 
of tradition and is repeated by Irenseus and almost 
all later authorities. Tertullian® identifies Simon 
the heretic with the Simon who had been cursed 
and expelled by the apostle Peter, attributes his 
magic art to the service of angels, as Justin had 
ascribed it to the help of demons, and says that he 

1 Apf'l. L 25, 26, Dial, cum Tryph. cxx 16. 

2 Dial, cum Tryph. cxx. 16 : ov3e ykp <lirb rov yevow tov 
ep,ov Xeyta Se tS>v !!Ea;u.ap6b>v, 

8 /ft. : ot 0€6 v virepdvM Trdrrjf e^ovarCas kcCL fwofiecas 

etvaa Keyovcri. 

4 ApoL i. 26. 

5 Of. Dial, cum Tryph. cxx. 16, Kowrapt irpocroixiAiSv, with 
Apol. i. 26, lirX 'Kkav^Lov KaCcrapot. 

8 Apol. i. 56 ; ttji/ Upav cn;y«\ijTOV. 

7 See Ovid, Fafsti, vi. 213. 

8 The inscription is given in Baronins, Annales, Lucca, 1738-- 
46, ad annum 44, i. 306. Tillemont doubts this solution 
(Mdmoires, Paris, 1693-1712, ii. 482). 

»De Idol. 9, de Fuga^ 12, de Amma, 34, Apol. 13. 


ransomed Helen of Tyre to console himself for the 
loss of the powers which he had desired to pur- 
chase of the apostles. Origen,^ like Justin, places 
Simon in a series of pretenders to divine honours, 
who had appeared since the ascension of Christ, 
and puts him in the line of the Samaritan Messiahs 
— Theudas, Dositheus, and Cleobius. 

3 . The tradition of Simon’s conflict with St. 
Peter in Rome. — Hippolytus is the first ecclesiasti- 
cal writer to connect tlie tradition of Simon’s so- 
journ in Rome with the tradition of St. Peter’s 
presence there. Justin allndes to the disillusion- 
ment of the Roman people,® but Hippolytus gives 
the earliest extant version of the legend of Simon’s 
conflict with Peter, his final defeat, and death.® 
His narrative, however, disagrees completely with 
the legend of Simon’s flight and fall from heaven 
in the presence of the emperor Nero, which was 
accepted later. Hippolytus makes no reference to 
tlie conflicts of Simon and Peter in Syria, and only 
in mssing mentions the opposition of the Apostle 
in Rome. Simon taught sitting under a plane- 
tree and, in order to convince his hearers and to 
escape exposure, promised that, if he was buried 
alive, he would rise again the third day. A 
trench was dug and Simon was buried, but the 
test failed. This version of the legend of Simon’s 
death is perhaps parodied in the apocryphal Acts 
of SS. Peter and PauP*^ by the story 01 Simon’s 
undertaking before Nero to rise again after he had 
been beheaded and of his successful imposture by 
substituting a ram for himself. 

The earliest connexion of the death of Simon with the 
incident of his attempted flight extant in ecclesiastical tradition 
is found in Arnobius (ft. c. 310).5 Peter invoked the name of 
Christ, and Simon was precipitated from his fiery chariot. This 
account varies from later tradition in that Simon does not die 
outright as a consequence of his fall, but is conveyed to Brunda 
(=Brundisium) and there, overcome by his sufferings and by 
shame at his failure, casta himself down a precipice- The pre- 
Catholic Actus Petri cum Simone^ agrees with Arnobius in 
prolonging Simon’s life after his fall, but attributes his death to 
the assistence of the physicians of Terracina. This writing 
must belong to the earlier part of the Srd cent. a.d., since Oom- 
modian 7 (fL 250) alludes to the dopf which, being made to speak 
by Peter’s command, betrayed Simon’s presence in the house 
of Marcellus and prophesied his overthrow. The Syriac 
DidMscalia,^ which was later expanded into the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and is dated about the end of the Srd cent., i.e. 
slightly earlier than Arnobius, describes Simon’s attempted 
flight, but seems to imply that he survived his fall, from which 
he suffered a broken ankle, since it relates that, while many 
turned away from him, others clave to him. The same docu- 
ment and also Eusebius® refer to a previous contest between 
Peter and Simon Magus in Palestine, but there is no reason to 
suppose that either had any other source of information than 
the narrative of Acts. Eusebius’s account of Simon’s over- 
throw is ambiguous. Philaster (c. 380) is the earliest writer 
who definitely alludes to previous conflicts in Palestine other 
than that recorded by St. Luke: he mentions the flight of 
Simon from Jerusalem to Rome and his challenge to Peter 
before Nero, ascribes his fall to the intervention of an angel at 
the prayer of Peter, and makes his death immediate. Phil- 
aster apparently did not derive this information from his 
chief source, the lost syntagma of Hippolytus (c. 200). Cyril of 
Jerusalem 11 is the earliest of the Fathers to attribute the fall of 
Simon to the joint prayers of the apostles Peter and Paul, as it 
is recorded in Passio Petri et Pault.^^ The author of the work 
de Exddio urbis Hierosolymitance is draws upon the apocryphal 
Acts for a number of incidents in his account of Simon. The 
Apostolic Constitutions^'^ weaves together all the strands which 
were finally combined in the le^nd of Simon Magus. 

4. Difficulties in identifying Simon the Gnostic 
with the Simon of Acts. — From Irenseus onwards 
the Fathers of the Church are unanimous in 
ascribing to Simon Magus the origin and author- 

1 C. Celsum, L 57, vL 11. 

2 Apol. i. 56. ® FhU. vi. 20. 

4 Passio SA AA. Petri et Pauli, ed. R. A. Lipsius and M. 
Bonnet, Leipzig, 1891-1903, chs. 32, 67. 

5 Ado. Nationes, ii. 12. 

8 Lat. version, ch. 32 ; Gr, version, ch. 3. 

7 Carmen Apologebicum, i. 613 ; of. Actus Petri cum Simone^ 
chs. 9, 11, 12. 

8 vi. 8, 9 (p. 100 f., ed. P. A. de Lagarde, tr. A, 0. Headlam, 
HDB iv. 521, s.v. ‘Simon Magus’). 

9HEu.lZt ^^Ecer.^9. 

11 Catech. vi. 14. 12 52-55. 

18 iii. 2, ascribed to Hegesippus, but probably by Ambrose. 

14 vi. 7-9. 
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ship of heresy.^ But, in addition to his character 
as the progenitor of heresy in general, the author- 
ship of a particular Gnostic system is also attri- 
buted to Simon. There are serious difficulties in 
accepting the tradition that the Simon of Acts 
was the founder of the sect called by his name and 
professing these doctrines. 

Simon’s attempt to purchase the power of the 
apostles occurred in the reign of Claudius; but 
liegesippus^ asserts that Gnosticism arose in the 
times of Trajan, after the sacred choir of the 
apostles had ceased. The heretic Menander is 
universally represented as the disciple of Simon, 
and Justin Martyr® in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius (A.D. 152) mentions that some of Menander’s 
followers were still alive. One of the sayings 
attributed to their founder by the Simonians, 
which has every appearance of being genuine, is 
inconsistent with the hypothesis that he is the 
Simon of Acts. The Gnostic Simon ^ claimed to 
have appeared as the Son in Judma, where he 
simulated death, to have descended in Samaria as 
the Father, and to have visited the Gentiles as 
the Holy Spirit. He seems to have held the 
doctrine of metempsychosis ; but his claim of 
identity with Jesus rules out the possibility of his 
reappearance as an incarnation of the Father in 
the reign of Claudius, Moreover, writings were 
current in this sect under the name of Simon in 
which two passages from St. Paul’s epistles are 
quoted (1 Co 11®®, Eph and allusion is made 

to the parable of the lost sheep.® If the identifica- 
tion of the Simon of Acts with the founder of the 
Simonian sect is maintained, his system would be 
distinguished from all other Gnostic sects in this 
respect, that it arose before St. Paul had re-inter- 
preted Christianity to the Gentiles; yet the 
speculations attributed to Simon are in their main 
outlines closely akin to the Gnostic systems of the 
2 nd cent. A.D., except that Simon himself is sub- 
stituted for Christ in the part of the Redeemer. 
Simon is the subject of the Gnostic speculations 
current in the Simonian sect and cannot be regarded 
as the author of them, at least in their developed 
form. Nevertheless, after Justin the Fathers 
agree in identifying the leader of the Gnostic 
sect with the Simon of Acts and in making 
Samaria the scene of his first activities. 

S. Sources from which our knowledge of Simon’s doctrine 
is derived.— Two independent traditions profess to preserve 
the teaching of Simon, the one betraying the influence of 
Alexandrian allegory (Hippolytus), the other of Syrian and 
Babylonian religion (Irenaaus, Epiphanius, Theodoret), The 
former survives only in the fragments of a book ascribed to 
Simon and entitled The Great Announcement, which are 
preserved by the author of the PMloaopkumena.^ The contents 
of this work, which is written in the form of an allegorical 
commentary on the Pentateuch, consist chiefly of coamoTogioal 
speculations. The latter tradition is derived ultimateljr from 
a lost treatise of Justin against all heresies,? which is the 
common source underlying the account of Simon’s doctrines 
given by Irensaus, Epiphanius, Theodoret, and pseudo-TertuUian. 
Epiphanius seems to have had access to the original document 
whence Justin drew his information, since by an awkward 
transition he twice introduces Simon as speaking in the first 


ilren. adn, Hcer, i. xxiii. 2 (Massuet)=i, xvi. 2 (Harvey): 
* Simon autem Samaritanus ex quo universae haereses substit- 
erunt ’ ; cf. Hipp. FhU. vi. 20 ; Eus. SJE ii. 13 ; Cyril Hier. 
Catech. vi. 14 ; Epjph. SCcer. 21 ; Augustine, Liber de Beer. 1 ; 
Theodoret, Fab. Beer, i. 1; pseudo-Tertullian, adv. Onmes 
Beer. 1. 

2 Eus. EB iv. 7. s Apol. i, 26. 

4 Iren. Beer. i. xvi.^ (xxiii.) 1 ; Hipp. Phil. vi. 19 ; Theodoret, 
Fab. Beer. i. 1 ; koX 'lovSatots jaev vibv ^avr\v<u, Ttpos 8e 
Xafiapeiras^ &)S rrarepa K<vrekriX.vdevai, ev Si rocs o^ocs iOveartv 
< 0 ? TFvevpa a-yiov i-in^Qi,Tri<r<u. Cyril of Jerusalem {Catech. vi. 14) 
says that Simon claimed to have appeared as the Father on Mt. 
Sinai, as Christ Jesus in seeming but not in the flesh among the 
Jews, and afterwards as the Paraclete whom Christ promised 
to send. He has misquoted his authority, confused possibly 
by some reminiscence of Sabellianism or Montanism, 

5 Epjph. Beer. xxi. 3 ; Hipp. Phil. vi. 14. 

4 Hipp. PMl. vi. 7-20. 

7 Justin, Apol. i. 20, 8 : orvvraypia Ko.ro. irebtrwv r&v yeytevrffUvmf 
atpecreuiv. 


person. Hippolytus was also acquainted with this treatise of 
Justin and supplemented his use of The Great Announcement 
by quotations from it. Phil. vi. 19 f. repeats the story of 
Helen's deliverance as given by Irenseus, sometimes with verbal 
coincidences. The central theme of this tradition is a myth of 
redemption. 

6. Cosmogony of ‘ The Great Announcement.’ — 
The Great Announcement professes to solve the 
riddle of the universe by a theory of emanations. 

The principle of all things ts fire,i a boundless power so com- 
pounded of two natures, the one hidden and the other manifest, 
‘ that the hidden are concealed in the manifest portions of the 
fire, and the manifest derive their being from the hidden.’ 
The cosmos, or ordered universe, originated as the self-realiza- 
tion of the unbegotten fire and is arranged in a series of three 
successive worlds, in which the lower is a reflexion of the one 
above. An intermediate world mirrors the primal world and is 
itself the paradigm of the lower world of sense. It is difficult 
to decide whether Simon conceives of the three worlds as co- 
existing together or simply as stages in a process of evolution. 
For the infinite and self-existent Power is the source of all 
finite and manifold existence, since it includes all things 
potentially within itself from eternity. ‘This,’ says Simon, 2 
‘is one power, divided above and below, generating itself, 
making itself grow, seeking itself, finding itself, being mother 
of itself, father of itself, sister of itself, spouse of itself, 
daughter of itself, son of itself, f^7jTporrdr<ap, the root of the entire 
circle of existence.’ The originating principle of the universe 
is styled ‘ the Standing One,’ 6 eo-rw?, erras, (rTi]crrfju,evo?.2 
The highest world was unfolded from the Unbegotten Fire 
by means of three pairs of roots called respectively Mind (NoOs) 
and Thought (’ETnVota), Voice (^<avrj) and Name COvopa), 
Reason (Ao-yttr/AO?) and Desire In each of the 

six roots the infinite Power resides simultaneously and in its 
entirety, potentially but not actually : the roots are rep^rded 
as aspects of the Supreme, having no independent existence 
of their own, while their addition together is necessary to 
complete the fullness of his being.5 Together with their source 
these six roots, which are named ‘ Powers ’ (Svra/xet?), constitute 
a hebdomad. The intermediate world is also composed of a 
hebdomad, the head of which answers to the boundless Power 
of the primal world and is similarly styled * the Standing One.* 
He, like his prototype, is both male and female and generates 
a similar chain of three pairs, or syzygies, of emanations, which 
are named .ffions. The roots of this second world— Heaven and 
Earth, Sun and Moon, Air and Water 6 — correspond to the 
hierarchy of abstract principles in the primal world and form 
the archetypes or ideal patterns of the phenomena of the 
sensible world. The lower world came into being from chaotic 
matter quickened by the breath of the seventh Power of the 
intermediate world, who is identified with the Spirit wafted 
over the face of the waters, ‘an image from an incorruptible 
form which alone reduces all things to order.’ ? The angels and 
authorities were charged with its government. 

By obscure and confused imagery The Great Announcement 
attempts to explain the procession of the two upper worlds 
from their sources.S In the bisexual nature of Power Silence, 
the female element, which alone possesses the power of conceiv- 
ing and producing new beings, was originally concealed within 
the male element, as the thought is concealed within the mind, 
and was called ‘Silence invisible, incomprehensible,’ because 
she has no independent existence until her emission as 
Thought, just as the thought conceived by the mind becomes 
comprehensible only by utterance. Each of the roots, like the 
principles from which they proceed, has a double aspect and is 
both male and female, since each is the offspring of, and there- 
fore the cause of conception to, that which is above it, and each 
controls and is a source of being to the Power or iEon below.® 
Simon’s system has been called an ‘anthropo- 
logical pantheism.’ In attempting to explain the 
presence of a multiplicity of being within the 
indivisible and all-embracing unity of the supreme 
principle of the universe, he has recourse to the 
analogy of the processes of human consciousness. 
In this respect the Gnostic doctrine of emanations 
anticipates the later theology of the Church, which 
sought to illustrate the distinctions within the 
Trinity from the traces of the divine image in 
man’s constitution. 

7. Doctrine of redemption in ‘ The Great 
Announcement.’ — The anthropology of The Great 
Announcement is developed in a paraphrase of the 
Bible naiTatives of the Creation and the Fall. 

1 Hipp. Phil, vi. 9 Cp. 247, Cruice). 

2 76. vi. 17 (p. 259, Cruice). 

8 The same designation occurs for Simon’s supreme God in 
Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 11, p. 456 : rov "ZCptapa. r^ eo-Ttort, tv 
(ri^ovtTKV, el'ouotovffOat rptfirov jSoiiAovrat. 

4 Hipp. Phil, vi 13 (p. 251, Ornice). Both IrenaBUS and 
Epiphanius call the second partner in the first pair of roots 
"Evvota, Hippolytus *E7rti/ota(= Afterthought). 

® 76. vi. 17 (p. 258, Cruice). 

8 76. vi 14. 7 76. vi. 16. 

8 76. vi. 18 (p. 261 f.j^0ruic6i 9 76. vi. 18. 

10 Kjreyenbuhl, J><w Evangetivm der WahrheiU i. 240. 
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Tile seventh Power of the intermediate world, the 
Father of all, moulded man by taking dust from 
the earth and fashioned him alter His own image 
and likeness. The image of the Father is the 
organizing principle in man, since by it alone he 
attains actuality, just as the Spirit wafted over 
the face of the waters, i.e. 'ETr^j^ota, with which it 
is identified, is the organizing principle of the 
world of sense. ^ Hence man was originally com- 
pounded of two elements — a spiritual and an 
earthly — and was both male and female, reproduc- 
ing the nature of the Father, in whose likeness 
he was made. The primal man, as the image of 
God and the microcosm, remains in the inter- 
mediate world ; he is the ideal copy of the men of 
earth, whose present condition explains their need 
of redemption. For they are in a fallen state and 
no longer reflect the perfection of their archetype, 
since the sexes have been separated. Redemption 
was apparently represented as the reunion of the 
sexes, i.e, the renewal of man in his original like- 
ness to the Father. Unfortunately the doctrine 
of redemption survives only in an isolated and 
very obscure fragment of The Great Announeermnt.^ 
Man’s nature is the theatre of a conflict arising 
from the combination within him of two mutually 
hostile elements, the divine spark both animating 
and at the same time striving against the previously 
existing matter from which he was fashioned. 
Lest it should free itself by returning upwards 
to its source, whither it continually tends, the 
soul was divided, and the two parts were imprisoned 
in male and female bodies. The soul, thus maimed 
and entangled and subject to changeable genera- 
tion, is powerless to raise itself into the upper 
world, until after passing into many lx)dies it 
discovers and is conjoined with its affinity. Re- 
demption consists in the deliverance of man from 
slavery to finite things and his restoration to his 
original home, and is effected _ by the gradual 
reunion of the sexes ; the completion of the process 
would coincide with the regeneration of all things. 

8. Affinities of ‘The Great Announcement’ with Greek 
philosophy and pagan religion. — ^The system of Th& GreaZ 
ATinouncemmt is an attempt to reconcile two incompatible 
things. The popular theology and sdence of Hellenism provide 
the matter, but the form of its presentation is determined by 
reverence for the inspired traditions of its author’s nation. In 
order to commend alien doctrines to his countrymen, he had to 
discover them in their Scriptures, and allegory supplied the 
means of penetrating beneath the surface to the deeper mean- 
ing which they enshrined. But this device has scarcely 
modified the substance of the thought, though the violent 
expedients of interpretation required, while heightening the 
sense of mystery, have rendered its presentation unnecessarily 
obscure. As Hippolytus points out, 3 in affirming that fire is 
the principle of the universe ‘ Simon ’ is following Heraclitus, 
and his teaching about the manifest and hidden properties of 
which it is composed is simply an echo of Plato’s speculations 
concerning the intelligible and the sensible and Aristotle’s 
distinction between and evepyeia. The theoiy of re- 

demption by the reunion of the sexes is borrowed from the 
jSympostttm 4 and assimilated by taking Plato’s irony seriously. 
In adopting the method of allegory to reconcile the Jewish 
Scriptures with Greek science Simon had a forerunner in Philo, 
and therefore coincidences of thought as well as of expression 
are not surprising in the two writers. Philo also designates 
God ‘the Standing One’® and interprets the story of Adam’s 
creation by reference to the myth of a primal man 6 who is a 
hermaphrodite. But the use of allegory also opened the door 
for the immediate influence of Grap-co-Oriental religion and 
mythology. For the pretensions of The Great Announcement 
to scientific culture are merely superficial. The history of 
Greek philosophy had completed a circle. Having arisen as an 
interpretation of mythology, it had once more become the 
handmaid of a religion which discovered in primeval tradition 
a revealed wisdom anticipating all the conclusions of science. 
The ultimate source of the speculations of The Great Announce- 
ment is to be found in the cosmogonies of the Greek and 
Oriental religions modified by astrology. In Orphic speculation 
the bisexed Phanes begot Heaven and Earth of Night, who as 
the child and companion of Zeus corresponds to 

1 Hipp. Phil. vi. 14. 2 /j. vi. 17 (p. 259 f., Cruice). 

8 16, vi. 9 (p. 247, Oruice). 

4 Plato, SmP- 17 f. 

® De Nominum Mufaiione^ i. 586 (Mangey). 

6 Legg. Aliegor. i. 49 (Mangey). 


Zoroastrianism differentiated a hierarchy of wrsonal attributes 
within the Supreme and depending from Him like links in a 
chain. And the Egyptian priests, by combining native specula- 
tions with Plato’s theory of ideas, interpreted the myth of Isis 
and Osiris as a parable of creation, the child Honis representing 
the perceptible world which is the image and reflexion of the 
K<}tr/*o? voijro?.! The prevalence of Chaldsean astrology, which 
named the planets after the most important gods of the nations 
and, by thus identifying the stars with persons, reinforced its 
teaching as to the influence of the stors on the destiny of tin 
world, made it possible to asicribe personality to cosmological 
potencies as the rulers of this world (apyal), each of which pre- 
sided over particular periods of time (awpes), while the pessim- 
ism which it fostered drove men to depreciate the world of 
sense as a derivative reflexion of the world of abiding realities 
under the tyranny of apostate angels. 

9- The myth of Helen. — The myth of Helen’s 
redemption, which forms the common tradition of 
the heresiologists, appeals to the authority of the 
Greek legend of Helen of Troy, in the shape in 
which the sceptical mock reverence of Stesichorus ^ 
developed it. Justin once refers to his lost 
account of the Simonian doctrine, when he relates 
that Simon was worshipped as ‘ the god above ail 
principality, power, and dominion.’ Irenaeus, 
Theodore t, and Epiphanius^ agree in identifying 
Simon with the supreme Goa and Helen witli 
"'Epuoia, the first conception of His mind and His 
agent in creation. Through her He created the 
angels and archangels, wriio in turn created the 
world of men and were charged with its govern- 
ment. Her fall, and consequently the origin of 
evil in the world, was due to the rebellion of these 
spirits. For, as she was proceeding forth, they 
seized her and detained her on earth by imprison- 
ing her in a human body and subjecting her to a 
series of transmigi'ations. The motive of the 
angels is variously given in our different authori- 
ties. Irenseus attributes their act to jealousy, 
because they were unwilling to be looked upon as 
the progeny of any other being, Epiphanius to 
concupiscence. In the course of time ‘'Eproca passed 
into the body of Helen of Troy ; according to Ms 
interpreters, Simon wished to signify by this that 
"Bi'j'oia * was the object of universal pursuit and 
the eternal cause of strife, wasting the life of 
her foes until they recant.*^ Helen was identified 
with the lost sheep of the parable ; for at each 
new incarnation her ignominy increased until she 
passed into the body of a prostitute at Tyre.® 
Meanwhile the angels misgoverned the world in 
their rivalry for pre-eminence. And therefore the 
supreme God descended, deceiving the successive 
ranks of the world-ruling angels who barred His 
passage by ‘transfiguring himself in the form of 
the dwellers of each heaven,* until at last He 
appeared in the similitude of a man among men 
and was deemed to have suffered death in J udsea. 
Simon rescued Helen from her shame and was thus 
reunited to his affinity, who throughout the ages 
was awaiting the advent of her consort and 
redeemer.® 

10. The conception of salvation.-^The myth of 
Helen is only vaguely connected with the salva- 
tion which Simon brought his adherents. Hippo- 
lytus declares that Simon, having purified Hmen, 
brought salvation to men his own discernment 
( 5 td TT/s LSLas iTrtyvfLa-ews).'^ Epiphanius records that 
Simon interpreted the story of the wooden horse 
as a symbol of the self-destruction wrought by the 
dyrota of the Gentiles.® Salvation therefore con- 
sists in It is possible that the descent of 

1 Plutarch, de Is. et Ostr. 68“56. 

2 Hipp. Phil, vi. 19 (p. 265, Oruice). 

3 Iren. Seer. i. xvi. (xxiii.) ; Theodoret, Fah. Seer, i. 1 ; 
Epiph. Seer. xxi. 

4 Of. Hipp. PhU. vi 19 ; Eenan, Les Apdtres^ Paris, 1866, 

ch. XV. 

5 Eus. SJS ii. 13 ; Hipp. PhU. vi. 19 ; Iren. Seer. x. xvi. 
(xxiii.) 2. 

« Philaster, Seer. 29 : * expectabat artem virtutem aham, id 
est Magi ipsius Simonis praesentiam,* 

7 vi. 19 (p.^2e3f., Cmice). 

8 Seer. xxi. 3 : eQvrj . . . ekKovertv eairrots rrjv arnokeuiy. 
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the Supreme through the ranks of the angels was 
regarded as initiating a process of redemption; 
for it was necessary that the redeemer should 
assume every form of creation that harmony might 
be I'estored to the world. In the end Simon 
promised to bring the world to naught along with 
tlie angels. But the dissolution of the world is 
anticipated by Simon’s followers and salvation is 
partially realized as an already present boon. 
Origen says that Simon took away from his 
followers the fear of death, but has probably con- 
fused him with his disciple, Menander, who 
promised his followers that they should never 
die.^ ^ The promise of an indefectible salvation 
sanctioned an antinomian ethic, ^ Simon taught 
that the precepts of the law and the prophets were 
inspired by the angels in the desire to reduce men 
to slavery, but those who believed on him and 
Helen, since they were delivered from the sinister 
tyranny of the law, were free to act as they would. 
For men are saved by his grace and not by good 
works. The antinomianism of the Simonians 
issued in libertine conduct and a compromise with 
heathenism,® possibly also in licentious rites.'* 
Their docetic theory of the Saviour’s passion pre- 
supposed that matter was irredeemably corrupt. 
The soul of the redeemed could contract no pollu- 
tion from the deeds of the body, and therefore 
purity of life was a matter of indifference. ‘ All 
earth is earth and it makes no difference where 
any one sows, provided he does sow.’® 

11 . Pagan sources of the myth of Helen. — Epiphanias, 

when he ascribes the imprisonment of Helen to the con- 
cupiscence of the ang-els, probably has in mind the story of the 
seduction of the daughters of men by the Watchers, to which 
the book of Enoch 6 attributes the origin of sin and the fall of 
mankind. The fundamental ideas of Gnosticism were probably 
derived from Jewish apocalyptic ; but it appealed to the 
sympathies of the pagan world by the tolerant eclecticism 
which allowed it to adopt and combine elements from the most 
diverse religions. The original of Simon's Helen is the moon- 
goddess of Syria and Babylonia. In the Clementine Becogni- 
tione Helena is always translated ‘ Luna.’ ^ The theory that 
Simon was accustomed to borrow from paganism is corroborated 
by the assertion of the Fathers that he and Helena were 
worshipped by their sect with the attributes of Zeus and Athene 
and received the cult-title <cvptos and Kvpia.8 Baur suggests 
that Simon transferred to himself and his consort the cult of 
the Phcenician sun-god and moon-goddess, Melkart and Astarte ; 
it only required a slight alteration to confuse his own personal 
name, which was formed from the same root, with that of the 
former But, apart from this theory, there existed a 

wide-spreah cult of the moon-goddess (a-eXiovv) in Syria and 
Egypt under the name of Helene; she was identified with 
Aphrodite, Atargatis, and the Egyptian Isis, who was often 
represented with horns to betoken her relation to the moon.9 
One feature of the myth of Helen can be traced to the very 
ancient connexion of the religion of Osiris with Syria (especially 
with Byblus).it According to legend, Isis spent ten years in a 
brothel at Tyre during the course of her wanderings in search 
of the scattered limbs of her husband.ii The imprisonment of 
Helen is thus only a variant of the many myths relating the 
degradation of the Queen of Heaven, which all originally 
symbolized the waning of the moon. 'The orbit of the moon 
was, according to the astronomy of the time, the boundary 
between the realm of light and freedom and the realm of fate. 
Helen therefore, as the moon-goddess, was suited to be the 
source of all the distress of the sublunar world. 

12. Relation of the myth of Helen to ‘The 
Great Announcement.’ — There is no reason to 
doubt the trustworthiness of Hippolytus or to 
discredit the authenticity of his quotations from 
The Great Announcement, Writings ^ purporting 

1 C, Celmm^ vi. ll. 2 iren. Hcer, r. xvi. (xxiii.) 2. 

8 Origen, e, Celmrnt vi. 11. 4 j^iph. Beer. xxi. 4. 

5 Hipp. loe. eit. 6 Bthiopic Enoch, chs. vi.--ix. 

■7 Bee. ii. 5-16 ; cf. Horn. ii. 28. John the Baptist’s 29 male 
disciples, with Helena, who counts as half a day, symbolize the 
days of the lunar month. 

» Hipp. Phil. vi. 20 ; Epiph. Hcer, xxi. 3 ; Iren. Beer. i. xvi. 
(xxiii.) 8 ; cf. Bom. ii. 23. 

8 Plutarch, de JUcblignitate BerodoU, 12 ; Pausanias, rn. xix;. 
10 • Strabo, xvii. 1 ; cf. Bousset, Mauptprobleme der GnoaiSt 
p. TOff. 

10 Cf. Cyril Alex. Gomwient. in Zmiam, xviii. Iff, 

11 Epiph. Ancoratus, 104. 

12 Epiph, Beer. xxi. 3, mentions writings current under the 
name of Simon ; cf, Clem, Bee. E. 88 : * tuis scripturis proprils * ; 
Jerome, in Mat 24®: ‘ Haec quoque inter caetera m suis 


to be the composition of Simon were certainly 
current in the sect called after him. And the two 
traditions of his teaching, though divergent, show 
unmistakable points of contact. At the head of 
both systems stand the same pair of beings, the 
Supreme God with His companion ’'Eppoia or 
’ETT^vota, who acts as His agent in the creation of 
the lower world ; and the theosophical specula- 
tions of The Great Announcement provide a cosmic 
setting in which the drama of Helen’s redemption 
can be enacted. The greatest divergence appears 
in the conceptions of salvation respectively 
characteristic of the two traditions. Whereas 
The Great Announcement regards redemption, 
consisting in the reunion of the sexes, as the goal 
to which all things tend and as a universal 
process whose completion will result in the salva- 
tion of all men, in Justin’s account the deliverance 
of Helen is indeed brought about by reunion with 
her affinity, but this is not co-ordinated to the 
redemption of the believer as either symbolizing 
its method or guaranteeing its fulfilment. For 
salvation is acquired for Simon’s adherents simply 
by faith in himself and his companion. Neverthe- 
less the fundamental idea is the same in both con- 
ceptions. The visible world is in a state of distress 
and tension owing to the mixture of two incom- 
patible elements, and harmony can be restored 
only by retrieving the spiritual essence which 
belongs to the upper world from its captivity in 
the alien kingdom of matter. Just as the im- 
prisonment of Helen, who is the animating breath 
of God, symbolizes the bondage of the spirit, so 
her deliverance typifies the redemption of the 
soul from thraldom to matter and fits her to act 
as a medium by which her children can regain 
freedom. 

The assertion of Hippolytus i that Simon concocted the myth 
of Helen to conceal his shame from his adherents can be dis- 
missed as a calumny, since, if his disciples followed the example 
of their master’s licence, as the same author states, such a 
device would be gratuitous. Perhaps the speculations of The 
Great Announcement may be taken as the esoteric doctrines of 
the sect, the myth of Helen as the popular teaching intended 
to attract adherents. The allusion to a Greek legend and the 
adoption of a heathen cult were calculated to appeal to the 
Hellenized and semi-pagan inhabitants of Samaria ; the obviously 
symbolical form in which this teaching was cast would awaken 
curiosity by suggesting the possession of deeper mysteries to 
be imparted later. Eusebius » distinguishes the cult of Simon 
and Helen from ra aTropp-qrorepa, the more secret mysteries of 
the Simonian sect ; Epiphanius^ has distorted the charge that 
the sectaries were initiated into delirious doctrines by imputing 
to them the practice of licentious rites. 

13. Date and place of composition. --We possess 
no exact criterion for determining which of these 
two forms of teaching is prior to the other in date. 
Since both refer to the NT, both, in the form in 
which they reached the knowledge of the ecclesi- 
astical writers, must have been composed long 
subsequent to Simon’s historical activities in 
Samaria. And therefore, since the hypothesis 
that the leader of the Gnostic sect is a distinct 
person from the Simon of Acts is entirely im- 
supported by any proof, both The Great Announce^ 
ment and the myth of Helen must be regarded as 
products of the Simonian sect fathered on its 
reputed founder. The starting-point of these 
speculations was probably the universally attested 
tradition that Simon claimed divine honours and 
associated with himself a woman named Helen, 
whence his followers were sometimes known as the 
Helenians.* Much of the substance of the myth 
of Helen possibly goes back to the Samaritan 
voluminibus scripta dimittens : Ego sum sermo Dei, ego sum 
spcciosus, ego ;^aracletus, ego omnipotens, ego omnia Dei ; 
Apost, Const vi, 8: otSa/jiev ort ot irepl 'Xcf^va kcu KKeo^iov 
iSdoSq arvvToiiavre^ ^CBKloc. ’err’ hvop-art Xpeerrov Kal rtov paBqTbtv 
aitrov Trept^epovertv eiy airarqv ; Prctf/atio AraHca ad Concilium 
Nicoenumi *Sibi autem perfidi isti Simonitae Evangelium 
eflanxerunt quod in quatuor tomos secantes, librum quatuor 
angulorum et cardinum mundi appellarunt.’ 

1 Phil. vi. 19, 2 BE ii. 13. 8 Ecer. xxi. 4. 

4 Celsus, op. Origen, c. Celsvrn, v. 62. 
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Simon Mmself. For the two references to the NT, 
by which Helen is compared to the lost sheep and 
St. Paul’s description of the Christian armour 
(Eph 6^^*) is adduced to justify her identification 
with Athene/ may very well be portions of the 
propaganda of his later followers embodied in the 
traditional exposition of his teaching. The Great 
Announcement, on the other hand, must have been 
composed later than the 1 st cent. A.D., since its 
quotations' from the NT (1 Co 11®\ Mt 3 ^®) are an 
integral part of the text. There is no difficulty in 
accepting Samaria as the place of its composition, 
in spite of its use of Alexandrian allegory, since 
the Samaritans readily adopted the methods by 
which the Jews of the Dispersion attempted to 
reconcile their religion with Greek culture.^ Just 
as they imitated the pragmatism of such apologetic 
historians as Eupolemus and Artapanus'* in har- 
monizing the traditions of their race with Greek 
mythology,® so some unknown Samaritan perhaps 
borrowed from Philo the science of allegory to 
transform the Pentateuch into a vehicle of Hellen- 
istic theosophy. 

14. Relation of the Simonian system to other 
forms of Gnosticism. — Harnack regards Simon as 
the founder of ‘a new religion, and that a world- 
religion, upon the principle of embodying all the 
important articles of the older ones.’® Lipsius 
dismisses the system attributed to Simon as ‘an 
obvious adaptation of the earlier popular Christian 
Gnosticism, as it was propa^ted in Syria about 
the time of Trajan.’’ The Simonian in its main 
outlines resembles other Gnostic systems, but is an 
early and original version of the common type. 

Apart from his character as the author of heresy 
in general, Simon is regarded by the Fathers as 
in particular a heretic from Judaism. Hegesippus 
places him at the head of a list of Jewish heresi- 
archs.® Ter tuliian ® contrasts him with Marcion and 
Valentinus and classes him with Hebion, as a typi- 
cal representative of Jewish and Samaritan heresy. 
His hostility to Judaism is manifested chiefly by 
Ms disparagement of the prophets and his rejection of 
the moral law. Epiphanius attributes to Simon’s 
followers the doctrine that the God of the Jews 
was one of the angels of the lower world who 
created man ; but this doctrine, if it ever found a 
place in the teaching of the sect, is not one of the 
original tenets of Simonian Gnosticism, and must 
have been introduced later, probably owing to the 
influence of Marcion. For Simon’s sense of the 
antagonism between the law and grace did not 
issue in the antithesis of a just God, the creator of 
the lower world, and a good God, the creator of 
the world of light. And just as he is less logical 
than Marcion, so his hostility to Judaism is less 
radical than that of the Ophites. The strained 
interpretation of Scripture characteristic of Simon’s 
system is not peculiar to him, and his use of a 
pagan legend is parallel to the Gnostic Justin’s 
allegorical interpretation of the myth of Heracles 
by which Jciarodotus prefaces his account of the 
Scythians.^^ But he accepts the Pentateuch as 
containing a true revelation, and does not read it 

1 Iren. Hcer. i. xvi. (xxiii.) 2 ; Epiph. Seer, xxi. S. 

ampp. Vi. U, 16. 

a According to Horn. iL 22, Simon Magna was educated at 
Alexandria. 

4 Of. fragments preserved by Eusebius, Preep. Emng. ix. 
18, 27. 

® Of. the fragments of a Samaritan historian preserved by 
Alexander Polyhisbor, in J. Freudenthal, Atexmider Polyhistor 
(Hdlenist. Studien, i. ii.), Breslau, 1875, p. 82. 

6 EBr^ xxii. 80b. 

7 Die apokryphen AposUlgesehickten tmd Apostellegenden, iL 

86 . 

® Ap, Eus. H E iv. 22. ® De Prcescr. 10. 

^0 ffoetr, xxiv. 1, attributed to Basilides borrowing from 
Simon. 

Hipp. PhU. V. 25 ; cf. v. 7 for a similar use of Homer by the 
Ophites. 


backwards like the Ophites, who worshipped the 
serpent as a benefactor for persuading men to taste 
of knowledge and reverenced the sinners of the OT 
as saints. 

Nevertheless the Simonian system is most closely 
akin to Ophitism and to Valentinianism, in ^yhich 
the leading characteristics of primitive Gnosticism 
tend to recover their central position. It niust be 
assigned to a comparatively early date in the 
history of Gnosticism, since its dualism is by no 
means absolute. The origin of evil is subsequent 
to creation; the lower world was willed by the 
supreme God, and His immediate companion was 
charged with the task of bringing life to quicken 
it. And, just as the creation of the lower world is 
not attributed to the malice of a subordinate 
demiurge, low in the scale of divine being, or to 
an act of rebellion in heaven, so the conception of 
a mediator in redemption is absent : the Most High 
Himself descends to seek and redeem His com- 
panion. In respect of the doctrine of a primal 
man, Simon’s system is closely similar to that of 
the Ophites. For in that system primal man, who 
in Simon’s system is the image of the Supreme, is 
identified with the supreme God Himself, and His 
immediate companion, second man, is His thought^ 
(hvoLa). Simon, however, unlike the Ophites, 
practises a rigid economy in the number of persons 
whom he brings upon the stage; this simplicity 
indicates an early date by contrast with the many 
differentiations of God among whom the successive 
arts in the drama of redemption were distributed 
y the later Gnostics. The actors are reduced to 
the two essential persons — the fallen deity and the 
saviour, Helen and Simon ; and therefore primal 
man plays no part in the fall or in redemption, as 
in the system of Valentinus. But Helen fEi/yota) 
is a variant of the fallen female principle whom 
Valentinus named Sophia or Achamoth. The 
Fathers were quick to notice points of similarity : 
pseudo-Tertullian identifies Helen with Sapientia 
Simon himself is reported to have called her II/wiJ- 
yiKos and Holy Spirit.® The earthly degradation 
of Helena emphasizes the thought that the exile 
of the fallen goddess here below, as the thrall of 
her own creation, itself calls for a redeemer. In 
the system of Secundus,^ a disciple of Valentinus, 
Sophia is distinguished from her abortive offspring 
Achamoth, and remains throughout in the upper 
world, where she is redeemed by becoming the 
saviour’s bride. This transference of scene from 
the earthly to the celestial world is the product of 
reflexion and marks the Valentinian as a later 
version of the myth of a fallen goddess. 

The points of contact with the earlier forms of 
Gnosticism are more frequent in the case of the 
myth of Helen than in that of the system of The 
Great Announcement. The device, e.g., by which 
Helen’s redeemer escaped the notice of the world- 
ruling angels resembles the descent of Jesus, as 
it was sung by the early Naassene sect of the 
Ophites ; ® the theory of emanations in The Great 
Announcement resembles Valentinus’s developed 
doctrine of syzygies. The doctrine of transmigra- 
tion does not ;|^ay so conspicuous a part in most 
Gnostic systems as in The Great Announcement, 
where it is repre-sented as a process by which the 
seeds of divine light are sifted and purified from 
their imprisonment in evil matter ; perhaps the 
theory was originally employed to justify the one 
feature which is absolutely peculiar to this system. 
For the identification of the supreme God and His 
consort with historical persons distinguishes the 
doctrine of the Simonians as unique in the many 
forms of Gnosticism, 

1 Iren. Hcer. i. xxix. 2 P3.-Ter. Ecer. i. 1. 

» Epiph. Beer. xxi. 2. * Iren. Beer, l xL 2. 

^ Hipp. Phil. V. 10. 
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15. Simon Magus in the character of a Gnostic 
m the ‘Clementines.’ — The chief catchwords of 
Simonian Gnosticism were known to the author of 
the original work which underlies the Clementine 
Eomilies and Recognitions. Both versions of this 
early Christian romance give accounts of Simon’s 
history,^ which agree so closely that they must 
have been derived from a common source. 

Simon, a native of Gitta in Samaria, was educated in Alex- 
andria, where he learned the wisdom of the Greeks and became 
an adept in magic. He later became a disciple of Dositheus, 
the successor of John the Baptist, and supplanted him in the 
leadership of the sect. He announced himself to be the highest 
Power, exalted above the creator of the world, and called 
Jiimseif ‘the Standing One,’^ signifying that he would be 
established for ever and would never see corruption- He 
associated with himself Helena, who is called Luna in the 
Recognitions, and had been the only female disciple of John 
the Baptist. According to his account, she had come down 
from the highest heavens and was Wisdom, the mother of all 
things ; the Greeks and barbarians who fought at Troy were 
contending for an image of the truth, bein^ ignorant that she 
was the consort of the one and only God, with whom she dwelt 
in heaven. 

The Clementines are acquainted with the dis- 
tinctive catchwords of Simonian Gnosticism in each 
of its forms ; but, since this acquaintance is only 
superficial, no attempt is made to avoid confusion 
with other similar systems. Helen is confused 
with the Sophia of Valentinus, and her identity 
with Helen of Troy is explained by the theory 
that the object of contention between the Greeks 
and barbarians was a phantom of the celestial 
Wisdom, not by the theory of transmigration. 
The claim that Simon himself was the supreme 
God is confused with the distinction between the 
supreme God and the subordinate creator, which is 
characteristic of later forms of Gnosticism, but is 
not original in the Simonian. Subsequently in 
the romance Simon expounds the doctrine of an 
unknown and perfect God and contrasts Him with 
the creator, whose imperfection and wealaiess are 
manifest.® St. Peter is the champion of the 
Monarchian theory in the form in which it was 
developed early in the 3rd cent., and especially at 
Borne in the controversy of the Church with 
Gnosticism. Moreover, doctrines similar to those 
taught by his historical disciple, Menander, are 
placed in the mouth of the Simon of the Clemen- 
tines. Menander promised his followers that they 
should never die. Similarly Simon is represented 
as denying a future resurrection, since the know- 
ledge of its heavenly origin makes the soul at once 
superior to its bodily prison.^ Simon is attacked 
in the Clementines, not as the leader of a particular 
Gnostic sect, but as the author and typical repre- 
sentative of Gnostic heresy in general. 

16. The attack on St. Paul under the mask of 
Simon Magus.— In addition to this hostility to 
Simon Magus as the representative of Gnosticism, 
which is the fundamental characteristic of the 
disputes between St. Peter and Simon described 
in the Clementines, there are undoubted traces of 
a veiled attack on Sfc. Paul, most frequently in 
the disguise of Simon, but in one instance under 
cover of the designation ‘the enemy’ (6 ix^phs 
MptaTos). St. Paul is attacked (1) for having 
stirred up persecution against the infant Church ; 
(2) on account of his claim to equal authority with 
the apostles in virtue of the personal call heard in 
the vision on his way to Damascus ; (3) for his 
opposition to the original apostles and their 
emissaries, in particular for the rebuke which he 
administered to St. Peter at Antioch. 

(1) In the Recognitions Paul the persecutor is referred to as 
‘the enemy ’ j and, since the section in which this designation 
is used in the Recognitions also occurs in the table of heads 

1 Som. ii. 22-26, Rec. ii. 5-16, 

2 6 ‘Eo-rtos (Horn. ii. 22, Rec, ii. 7, 72). 

8 Rec. ii. 38-70, esp, 63 ff. ; of, Horn. iL 2, xvL and xviii. 

4 Rec. iL 13, 67, Horn, ii. 22. 

s Reo. i. 70-73 (‘ homo inimicus ’). 


given in the last chapter of the third book, it must also have 
stood in the lost Circidts of Peter, which underlies both the 
Homilies and the Recognitions. St. Peter describes how an 
enemy raised a tumult in the temple and thus interrupted the 
preaching of James, when the conversion and baptism of the 
people at Jerusalem was imminent ; after throwing James 
headlong from the top of the steps, this man was dispatched 
with a mission from Caiaphas to Damascus. The designation 
does not occur in the Homilies, but in the epistle 1 prefixed 
to the book St. Peter, its putative author, attributes the 
rejection of his own preaching to the lawless and babbling 
teaching of the enemy. This is an allusion to St. Paul, not in 
the character of a persecutor of the Church in his unconverted 
days, hut as the apostle of the Gentiles. 

(2) In other portions of these works, when the disguise of 
Simon is adopted, the hostility to St. Paul is much more 
covert. In one passage of the Homilies,^ in which this hos- 
tility is generally more violent than in the Recognitions, St. 
Peter refutes Simon’s contention that revelation in visions is 
more certain than that given in personal intercourse. There is 
an obvious allusion to St. Paul’s vision on the road to Damascus 
and to the claims to an equal apostolate which he based upon 
it. After suggesting that the real purpose of his vision of 
Jesus was to confound him as the adversary of the faith, St. 
Peter proceeds : ‘ But if he made you an apostle after a brief 
discipieship in a single vision lasting but an hour, prove it by 
preaching His message, by interpreting His doctrines, by 
loving His apostles, by not contending against me. His 
companion.’ But St. Paul supported his authority not merely 
by the single vision on the road to Damascus ; he also claimed 
to have visions 8 subsequent to his conversion. This claim is 
perhaps disparaged in the Recognitions by words put into the 
mouth of St. Peter, 4 when disputing with Simon concerning 
the power of imagination to rise above the apprehension of 
things perceived by the senses : ‘ But if you think that there 
is easy access for your mind above the heavens, and that you 
are able to conceive the things that are there and to apprehend 
that immeasurable light . . .' The miracles which St. Paul 
wrought are perhaps discredited by ascribing Simon’s ascend- 
ancy over his followers to his skill in magic.® 

(3) (a) During the earlier part of his mission to the Gentiles 
at least St. Paul was involved in bitter controversy with op- 
ponents who claimed to be emissaries of the apostles, and 
sometimes even with the original apostles. His opponents 
accused him, on the one hand, of undue laxity in dispensing 
his converts from fulfilling the obligations of the Jewish law 
and in allowing them to compromise with heathenism by 
eating meats offered to idols, and, on the other hand, of a 
desire to establish his own authority and to make capital out 
of an insincere profession of Christianity by preaching himself 
rather than Christ,® which issued sometimes in undue severity 
in the exercise of the power bo which he pretended.? Some of 
their taunts are quoted in St. Paul’s apologias. He was accused 
of pleasing men and not God,® and was referred to as an 
‘enemy’ (ex^pos)^ and a ‘deceiver’ (7rXdvos).i® Similarly, ac- 
cording to the Clementines, it is Simon’s whole mission to 
commend himself under shelter of his professed allegiance to 
the truth which the apostles teach; St. Paul's supposed laxity 
in the matter of meats offered to idols is parodied m an episode 
at Tyre, where Simon is reported to have entertained the people 
to a feast on sacrificial flesh ; Simon is also called the ‘ enemy’ 
and the ‘deceiver,’ who misleads his converts into receiving 
him as a friend and a preacher of the truth. 12 

(6) St. Paul perhaps sometimes provoked his opponents by 
the strong terms of condemnation with which he retaliated. 
*I would,’ he says, ‘they were even cut off which trouble 
you’; 18 and he pronounces a curse on any one, though an 
angel from heaven, who should preach any other gospel than 
that which he had preached.i^ In the Homilies and Reoog- 
nitiom the charges levelled by St. I’aul at his opponents are 
retorted on Simon Magus. Just as he called them ‘false 
apostles . . . transforming themselves into the apostles of 
Christ,’ 1 ® so St. Peter denounces Simon as a false apostle, who 
opposes the true (v/rcvSaTrdoToXos).^® In the Recognitions there 
is an echo of the phrase which St. Paul used to expose the 
seductions of these false teachers : ‘ for Satan himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of light.’ 1 ? Simon, since he is the Devil’s 
minister, is described as ‘the Evil One transforming himself 
into a splendour of light.’ i® On one occasion St. Paul de- 
nounced one of the original apostles himself. The passage in 
the Momilies'^^ in which St. Peter confutes Simon’s theory of 
the greater certainty of a revelation obtained in visions is a 
counterpart to St. Paul’s withstanding St. Peter at Antioch.^® 
St. Peter says that Simon had pitted himself against a solid 
rock, the foundation of the Church, and was slandering the 
preaching which he had heard from Christ, and then, referring 
to a phrase used by St. Paul to the Galatians , 21 he proceeds, ‘or 

1 Ep. Petri, 2. 2 xvii. 19, 3 2 Co 122-4, 

4 Rec, ii. 65. 6 Ib. ii. 9, x. 66. 

6 2 Co 4® 112. 7 2 Co 124 21 10® 1310. 

8 Gal 110, 9 Gal 41®. 10 2 Co 6®. 

11 Horn. vii. 3. 

12 lb. ii. 18 : ical 6 ex^pds ws (j>C\os arroSeSeKrai. * . . koX rr^dyos 
wv <os aXijSevwv aKoverai. ; cf. Horn, xviii. 10 for Simonas pleasing 
of men : eireiSrj apecr/coVrcos rot? vapovcriv oxXots ovtw? 

18 Gal 512 . 14 Gall®. i® 2 Co Ills. 

16 Cf. Rom. xvL 21, Rec. iv. 24 : ‘ pseudoprophetas et pseudo- 
apostolos.’ 

17 2 Co 1134. 18 Rec. ii. 18. is xvii. 19. 

20 Gal 211 * 21 , 21 Gal 2ll : KaTeyv<a<r/xivos. 
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if you call me “condemned,” you accuse God who revealed the 
Christ to me.* 

St. Paul in the person of Simon is attacked not for repudiat- 
ing- the law, but for his opposition to the original apostles, 
which he Justifies by a claim to equality with them. It is true 
that St. Peter, in the epistle prefatory to the MomilieSy de- 
scribes his doctrine as lawless ; but his real sin is the assump- 
tion of the right to expound the law in opposition to the twelve 
apostles whose peculiar prerogative it is, as the custodians of 
the teaching of * the True Prophet ’ and His personal disciples. f 
It is the mission of St. Peter to resist the false apostle, Simon 
Magus, as Moses resisted the magicians m Egypt, ^ and to warn 
his hearers not to listen to any preacher who has not received 
a testimonial from James, the Lord’s brother. The offence of 
this false gospel is recognized as inevitable; for the True 
Prophet in His last charge to His apostles had foretold that 
a preacher of error must necessarily precede the true gospel 
in order that by his overthrow the truth might be the more 
clearly established. Simon Magus, like St, Paul, is a chosen 
vessel, but of the Evil One.-* He is the deceiver who is chosen 
by the Devil to go as St. Peter’s forerunner to the Gentiles with 
a counterfeit gospel.s Simon Peter, according to the Clemen^ 
tineSf is the real apostle to the Gentiles, who brings them the 
salvation to which they have been called by following in the 
footsteps of Simon-Paul and correcting the errors which he 
teaches.6 The contest between St. Peter and his adversary in 
both forms of the romance ends in the complete defeat of the 
latter, when Faustinianus, the father of Clement, in the form 
of Simon publicly recants his errors at Antioch in language 
reminiscent of St. Paul’s style.7 The sham Simon confesses 
that he was brought to make this avowal because an angel of 
God had scourged him by night ; this is an allusion to the 
affliction which St. Paul attributed to an angel of Satan sent 
to buffet him. 

In the episode of the Becognitions which describes 
the persecution of the Church by St. Paul in his 
unconverted days the future apostle, under the 
designation of ‘ the enemy,’ is clearly distinguished 
from Simon, since he himself denounces the apostles 
as disciples of the magician.® Moreover, the 
theory that Simon plays a providential part in the 
dissemination of the true gospel as the false fore- 
runner of the apostles is only a particular applica- 
tion of the Helxaistic doctrine, generally char- 
acteristic of the Homilies, that good and evil 
necessarily go in pairs.® But there can be no 
doubt that St. Paul is attacked under the mask 
of Simon Magus ; for, whereas elsewhere in these 
hooks Simon does not believe in Jesus at all, in 
these passages he is represented as falsely claiming 
to have received a commission from Christ in 
opposition to the claims of the original apo.stles. 

17. Modern critical theories based on the equa- 
tion Simon = Paul. — Starting from the evidence 
which the Clementines aftbrd of a veiled attack on 
St, Paul in the person of Simon Magus, inspired 
by Jewish-Christian or Ehionite hatred of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, Baur put forward the 
tiieory that the figure of the arch-heretic and false 
apostle Simon Magus was simply invented by his 
opponents as a caricature of St. Paul, and that 
the traditions of a conflict between St. Peter and 
Simon Magus had their origin in the contest 
between St. Peter and St. Paul. Baur was followed 
by the critics of the Tubingen school — Volkmar, 
Hilgenfeld, Lipsius, Zeller, and others. And 
more recently his thesis has been defended by 
Kreyenbiihl, Krenkel, Preuschen, and Schmiedel. 
Tire theory consists of two main contentions : (1) 
the story of Simon Magus in Acts is a modifica- 
tion of a Jewish-Christian tradition, whose original 
anti-Pauline tendency has been forgotten ; and (2) 
the ecclesiastical traditions of St. Peter’s travels 
and labours among the Gentiles, and especially of 
his martyrdom at Rome, are unhistorical and had 
their origin in the journeys and labours of St. 
Paul. 

1 Rec, ii. 66, iv. 35. 2 jjgc. iii. 66, iv. 36. ^ 

3 Horn. xi. 35, ii. 17 f. : irpwTov ip-evSev Set euayyeAtov wo 

irAavou rcvo's. St. Peter is o /oier’ eKelvov koX iTrehBhv 

iK CTKOTt^ W5 ayvoLck yvwcrts, m v6<r<a Zacrty. 

4 Rec. iiL 49 : * Et ideo magis deflendus est Simon, quod va« 
dectionis factus est maligno’ ; cf. Ac o-Kevos eicXoy^s. 

5 Mom. xi. 35, ii. 17 1, Rec. iv. 34. 

« Rec. iiL 65, 68. Rec. x. 61, 66s=sHrom. rs. 13, 19. 

8 Cf- Rec. i. 70. 

» Horn. ii. 16, 33, xix., xx. passim ; <ff. Ree. iiL 69-61, viiL 63. 


(1) The story of St. Peter’s resistance to Simon Magus at 
Samaria was originally intended as a counterpart to St Paul’s 
condemnation of St. Peter at Antioch,* representing tiie victory 
of the Prince of the Apostles and the complete discomfiture of 
his opponent Tiie rapid conversion of Simon is intended to 
question the genuineness of St Paul’s sudden change from a 
persecutor to a disciple. The personal pretensions of Simon 
Magus are distortions of the claims of St Paul. Simon Magus 
prodauning himself to be some great one, and acclaimed by 
the Samaritans as ’ the great power of God,’ is St Paul claim- 
ing ciiat he lives by the power of God, or that the power of 
Christ rests upon him, or that his gospel is the power of God.2 
St Paul’s pretensions to equality with the apostles are carica- 
tured in the request of Simon to receive the pow'er of confer- 
ring the Holy Spirit by the laying on of hands. For Simon 
offering money for this power is really St Paul attempting to 
purciiase the apostleship by the contributions of the Gentile 
Churches to the poor saints in Jerusalem.*^ St Peter’s rebuke 
to Simon is understood only when it is seen to be a redexion 
on the conduct of St Paul. ‘Thou hast neither part nor lot 
in this matter’ is a refusal to acknowledge his right to the 

T^s airo(TroAT3s.4 * I perceive tiiat thou art in the gall 
of bitterness’ is an allusion to his bitterness in controversy. 
This theory presupposes that tendency in an opposite direction 
is also present in the Acts ; that St. Luke in fact wrote the 
work as a pamphlet in defence of St. Paul, suppressing some 
facts and modifying others, with the object of representing the 
relation of the original apostles to his master as always 
harmonious. He has inadvertently preserved legends of an 
anti-Pauline tendency owing to the fact that their original 
purpose has been forgotten. 

(2) Lipsius maintained that the tradition of St, Peter's 
mission to the Gentiles and martyrdom at Borne was an 
Ebionite fabrication, whose motive was a desire to detract 
from the glory of St. Paul’s labours by misrepresenting him as 
the false forerunner of the preacher of the true gospel, which 
corresponded to the standards of Jewish-Christian orthodoxy. 
St. Paul is already subordinated to St. Peter in Acts, since the 
latter is there represented as initiating the mission to the 
Gentiles. The legend of St. Peter’s visit to Rome was later 
adopted in a Catholic sense, when it was realized how easily 

I it might be used to subserve the interests and ambition of the 
Roman Church. Its intention was thereby fundamentally 
transformed. Whereas originally the purpose of St. Peter's 
presence in Rome was represented to be the final discomfiture 
of the false apostle, i.e. Simon-Paul, in the Catholic version of 
the legend St. Paul is introduced as co-operating with him in 
the foundation of the Roman Church and as his second in the 
contest with Simon. 

18. Arguments used in support of the Tiibingen 
theory. — Three arguments have been chiefly 
urged in support of Baur’s thesis that the legena 
of Bimon Magus originated in a distortion of St. 
Paul: (1) there is evidence of a bitter polemic 
against St. Paul in his lifetime, emanating from 
Jewish-Christian circles; (2) the Clementine Homi- 
lies and Becognitions embody traditions of a time 
much earlier than the date of their compilation ; 
( 3 ) all the versions of the apocryphal Acts of St. 
Peter betray a similar liostility to St. Paul under 
the mask of Simon Magus, and go back to the 
same cycle of legends as the Clementines, since the 
legend of St. Peter’s travels in Palestine and the 
legend of his visit to Rome presuppose each 
other. 

( 1 ) That St. Paul was engaged during his lifetime in bitter 
controversies with opponents who disparaged his claims to be 
an apostle and appealed against him to the authority of the 
originaJ apostles is sufficiently attested by the evidence of his 
own epistles. The internal evidence of his own writings is 
corroborated by external evidence. Epiphanius s mentions 
certain fictitious discourses current among the Ebionites, in 
which St. Paul was accused of bein^ the son of a Greek father 
and mother and which ascribe to him an exaggerated hostility 
to the law, due, as they assert, to his disappointment in failing 
to obtain the hand of the priest’s daughter in marriage, after 
he had become a proselyte. Evidences of an attack on St. 
Paul, sometimes veiled and sometimes open, have been dis- 
covered in the Apocalypse, in the Gospels, and in certain 
incidents recorded in Acts. It is ultimately against him that 
the condemnation of the Nicolaitans is directed in the Revelation 
of St. John ; 6 his laxity had led men to violate the commands 
of the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem, to eat things sacrificed 
to idols, and to commit fornication ; his phrase, ‘ the depths 
of God,’ is parodied in the con<leiunation of those of Thj'atira 
‘who know not the depths of Satan.’’* St. Paul is the enemy 
in the parable, who oversowed the wheat with tares.8 St. 
Luke in the Acts has attempted to wrest to St. Paul’s honour 
certoin episodes invented to discredit him, but their original 


1 Gal 3 2 Co 12® 13-*, Ro 1*6, 1 C!o 1I8. 

s Ac 11^ 24*7, 1 Co 16*, 2 Co S*, Ro 15'* >, Gal 2*0. 
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intention can be detected ; e.g,, the incident of his deification 
at Derbel originally parodied his claims to speak with the 
authority of Christ; his champion goes out of his way to 
explain the reasons of St. Paul’s light imprisonment under 
Felix, 2 which was probably urged against him to his reproach. 
The story of St. Paul’s contest with the sorcerer Elymas or 
Bar-jesus in Cyprus 3 is introduced to counterbalance the story 
of St. Peter’s conflict with the magician Simon, and ‘thus 
anticipates the later apocryphal legends in which St. Paul in 
alliance with St. Peter combats a caricature of himself.’ ^ 

(2) It is contended that the Clementine Bomilies and Recog- 
nitions preserve the earliest form of the legend of St. Peter’s 
conflict with St. Paul in the disguise of Simon Magus, and 
therefore embody a Jewish-Ohristian myth of the 1st cent, all 
but contemporary with the first generation of Christians The 
Homilies and the Recognitions relate the story of the wander- 
ings of Clement of Rome in Egypt and Palestine in.'search of the 
lost members of his family, during which he accompanies St. 
Peter and witnesses his conflict with Simon Magus at Caesarea 
and Laodicea. Neither gives the romance in its original form, 
but both are recensions of a common written source, the 
Circuits of Peter ^ known to Origen 5 (c. 240), which itself had 
an archetype in the Preachings of Peter (c, 200). Whether any 
of these versions was made at Rome has not been decided ; 
there is a general tendency among recent critics to accept the 
opinion that they were all composed in Syria. The Circuits of 
Peter ^ fragments of which have been preserved by Epiphanius,® 

E resents no very definite sectarian features, and the view has 
een maintained (e.g., by 0. Bigg) that the Homilies represent 
a recast of an orthodox work by an Ebionite editor. But it 
is probable that the Ebionite features, including the hatred of 
St. Paul, were present in the Preachings of Peter ^ the earliest 
known ancestor of the whole literature. Lipsius proposed to 
bridge the gulf of over 100 years which separates this work 
from the 1st cent. a.d. by conjecturing the existence of an 
earlier Ebionite Acts of Peter, and supported his hypothesis by 
the contention that the account of Simon Magus given in the 
Apostolic Constitutions is a summary of the contents of this 
book. But the discovery of the Syriac Didascalia disproved 
his hypothesis ; for this work (the earlier form of the Apostolic 
Constitutions), the composition of which was contemporary 
with that of the Preachings of Peter, contains no reference to 
a visit of Simon Magus to Caesarea. Lipsius’s attempt to re- 
construct an original 1st cent, romance relating the contest 
between St. Peter and Simon has since been abandoned, and 
the champions of the Tubingen theory now have recourse to 
the hypothesis of an oral tradition. The Homilies are un- 
doubtedly composite and embody elements of the tradition not 
contained in the Circuits— e.g., the dispute with Apion con- 
cerning idolatry ; the hypothesis of an oral source, it is main- 
tained, would explain the confusion of characteristics in the 
person of the Simon of the Homilies and Recognitions. 

(3) The legend of St. Peter’s contest with Simon at Rome and 
bis subsequent martyrdom is given in a series of apocryphal 
Acts. The earliest of these, the Actus Petri cum Simone, is a 
heretical composition ; the Uerpov kou HavXow, pre- 

served in two recensions, is an orthodox recast of the legend.7 
St. Paul appears in both forms of the legend : in the earlier he 
departs from Rome for the evangelization of Spain, before 
St. Peter’s arrival ; in the latter he acts as St. Peter’s second in 
the dispute with Simon and is martyred with him. 

(a) These books preserve traces of a polemic against St. Paul 
under the mask of Simon similar to that carried on in the 
Clementines. In the Actus Petri cum Simone St. Peter 
denounces Simon as a cheat and an impostor,® using the very 
same term (planus) with which Simon was stigmatized in the 
Clementines, and St. Paul by his opponents. Moreover, this 
term of reproach is used of St. Paul himself and coupled with 
that of magus by apostate Christians,® who had been misled by 
Simon. Simon is also called * the enemy.’ 10 Traces of hostility 
to St. Paul are more numerous in the Catholic Acta, which 
perhaps represents an orthodox recension of a document of 
distinctly anti-Pauline tendency, since Paul is associated with 
St. Peter to combat his own caricature. St. Paul in the disguise 
of Simon is attacked for his inconsistent attitude to the 
question of circumcision.n Simon warns the emperor Nero 
against the apostles, because they are circumcised. The 
apostles answer that Simon himself is circumcised and suggest 
that his object is to deceive souls by his strict conformity to 
the Jewish law. The favour which Simon enjoys with Nero 
is perhaps a reflexion on the mild treatment which St. Paul 
was supposed to have secured during his captivity at Rome by 
his recommending obedience to the power of the emperor. 
The pretended beheading of Simon and his trick of substituting 

1 Ac 1411-13. 2 Ac 2422 - 26 . 
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a ram for himself i are possibly malicious perversions of the 
legend of St. Paul’s martyrdom. The story of Simon’s at- 
tempted flight perhaps originated in St. Paul’s claim to have 
been caught up into the third heaven in a vision. For in the 
Actus Petri cum Simone 2 the object of Simon’s flight is not to 
regain his ascendancy over the people by a proof of his maf>'ical 
powers, but to manifest his divinity by ascending to God 
whose power he is. ’ 

(&) The conflicts between Simon and St. Peter are located in 
the Clementine literature entirely in Palestine and Syria * in 
the apocryphal Acts in Rome. But the Roman contest is not a 
mere echo of the Syrian. For the books of apocryphal Acts 
presuppose earlier conflicts in Palestine ; the Clementmes fore- 
shadow a final conflict in Rome. The Clementines regard St 
Peter’s commission to follow and refute Simon as the divinely 
appointed method of bringing salvation to the Gentiles. St 
Peter continually contemplates Rome as the goal of his travels 3 
and his adversary prophesies that Rome will be the scene of 
his crowning glory, when he will be adored as a god.4 The 
apocryphal Acts, and especially the Actus Petri cum Simom, 
mention a previous victory of St. Peter over Simon in Judaa 
and give details of one incident 5 which place it beyond doubt 
that these allusions do not refer exclusively to the contest 
recorded in Acts.® Lipsius found in this agreement of the 
Clementines with the apocryphal Acts an argument in support 
of his hypothesis of 1st cent. Ebionite Acts of St. Petei ; but 
now that this hypothesis has been abandoned, the original one- 
ness of the tradition underlying these two classes of literature 
is still urged in support of the theory that the veiled attack on 
St. Paul under the mask of Simon Magus in the Clementines 
derives from a 1st cent, legend orally handed down, since the 
anti-Pauline interest seems to be the basis on which they agree. 

^ 19 . The theory that Simon-Paul = Simon of 
Cyprus. — The attempt to answer the objeckon. 
Why was the name Simon adopted to conceal St. 
Paul ?, has given rise to an ingenious theory. 
Originally it was supposed that the name was 
given him to contrast him with St. Peter as the 
false Simon with the true. But later the sug- 
gestion was made that it was given him at the 
time of his imprisonment under Felix. Josephus^ 
mentions a courtier of Felix, a Jew of Cyprus, 
named Simon, whom he used as a go-between in 
his intrigue with Drusilla, the wife of Azizus, 
king of Emesa, since he pretended to be a magician. 
It is just possible, tliough very improbable, that 
this person may have been the same as Simon of 
Gitta, Josephus having confused his native place 
with Kition, i.e. Cyprus. But that St. Paul was 
ever accused of using the disguise of this man’s 
name for the purpose of doing such a favour for 
Felix is out of the question. Those who maintain 
the theory disagree as to who were responsible for 
the calumny, Rreyenbiihl attributing it to the 
Jews who accused St. Paul before Felix, Krenkel 
to his Jewish-Christian opponents. 

20 . Criticism of the Tubingen theory. — Pushed 
to its logical conclusion, this theory amounts to a 
denial that the Samaritan sorcerer ever existed; 
he originated as a caricature of the apostle Paul, 
and his later characteristics either arose out of 
the rdle which the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
represented by Jewish-Christian hatred to have 
p)layed in the early history of the Church or were 
added when his connexion with St. Paul had been 
forgotten and the tradition had been adopted by 
the Catholic Church. Simon Magus became the 
father of heresy, because St. Paul was attacked in 
his person as the typical false apostle, whose 
mission is to oppose the true ; since Gnosticism 
wa^ the most serious danger to the Catholic system 
in the 2nd and 3rd centuries A.D., it was inevitable 
that the arch-heretic should be represented as a 
teacher of Gnostic error. 

Preuschen ® has discovered the origin of the con- 
ception of Antichrist as a false teacher — as opposed 
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to the earlier conception of him as a persecuting 
monarch — in the figure of Simon-Paul, and appeals 
to the evidence of the Christian apocalypses. 
Simon Magus is detected in the Antichrist ot the 
Christian Apocalypse of Elias, in the second beast 
of the Eevelation of St. John,^ who deceived the 
people of the earth by his signs and caused men to 
worsliip an image of himself, and also in a false 
teacher prophesied in the Sibylline Oracles,^ The 
latter foretell the advent of a beast (BeXfap) from 
the Sebastenes, who would mislead three classes 
of men — ^the elect, the lawless Hebrews, and the 
Gentiles. If the mention of the Sebastenes {i.e. 
tliepeopleof Augustus) alludes to Samaria (Sebaste), 
the passage must be an interpolation, since it is 
inserted in a context which probably refers to the 
triumvirs and Cleopatra, i.e. to a time before 
Octavian bad assumed the name Augustus, though 
it is possible that allusion is made to the events of 
A.D. 70. But it is improbable that, even if Simon 
is a caricature of St. raul, he was so important a 
figure at this early date as to be identified with 
Antichrist. The passage more probably alludes 
to the worship of the emperor. Most of the 
defenders of Baur’s thesis, while still maintaining 
that St. Paul is attacked in the disguise of the 
sorcerer, have been convinced that Simon was a 
historical personage, whether they identify him 
with the Samaritan impostor whose doings are 
recorded in the earlier uninterpolated version of 
the story in Acts or with the hypothetical 2nd 
cent, leader of a Gnostic sect. 

Nevertheless it is still contended that the Pauline 
features in the composite figure of the Simon of 
the Clementines are older than the Gnostic, and 
are in fact the cause of the vitality of his legend. 
By the time that the earliest Clementine romance 
was written St. Paul’s peculiar contribution to the 
development of Christianity had been forgotten, 
and the uniqueness of the part that he had played 
in the mission to the Gentiles was obscured by the 
gz*owmg reverence of the Catholic Church for St. 
Peter. And yet it is just this claim of St. Paul to 
be the Apostle of the Gentiles that is traversed 
and distorted in the controversy of St. Peter with 
Simon Magus. The Clementines repeat the re- 
proaches which were made against St. Paul in his 
lifetime. Schmiedel® thinks it ‘a psychological 
impossibility’ that any one should venture to 
attack the memory of a now revered apostle in the 
3rd cent. A.D. But this is exactly what the author 
of the Recognitions, at least, has done ; the allusion 
to St. Paul’s persecution of the Church is too 
obvious for the writer to have repeated it without 
realizing that he was bitterly attacking the 
memory of the Apostle of the Gentiles under the 
name of ‘the enemy.’ Moreover, the currency 
among the Ebionites of writings which attacked 
St, Paul without any disguise is well attested for 
a period much later than the date of the composi- 
tion of the Clemenfinesf It is more probable to 
suppose that the terms with which St. Paul is 
reproached — ‘the deceiver ’ and ‘the enemy’ — ^were 
handed down in the Ebionite sect through long 
generations of conscious hatred, against the adver- 
sary of their sectarian narrowness, than that they 
survived because they were embedded in a tradi- 
tion whose original intention was no longer under- 
stood. The intensity of the hatred manifested 
against St. Paul in the Clementines is due to the 
fact that it was still felt ; their inability to make 
any progress or to forget any prejudice was the 
distinguishing characteristic of the Ebionites. The 
intense hatred manifested against Simon Magus 
as the representative of Gnosticism is self-explained. 

1 Eev 1311-16. 
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The figure of the champion of Gnostic error w’as 
chosen as a disguise for St. Paul, probably because 
certain tenets characteristic of this heresy — e.g., 
the antinomianism — were supported by an appeal 
to his epistles and arose from an exaggeration of 
his doctrines. An Ebionite of the 2nd or 3rd cent, 
could justify the long cherished hatred of his sect 
and discredit its object by pointing to tlie results 
of his teaching. Moreover, whenever the figure of 
Simon Magus was adopted as a disguise of St. 
Paul, he was most probably regarded as a distinct 
I historical person, since the sting of caricaturing an 
I adversary under the name of another consists in 
: the historical infamy associated with that nanze. 

The a priori improbability of the theory is corro- 
borated by a closer examination of the evidence on 
which it rests. In the dispute at Laodicea de- 
scribed in the Homilies, where the attack on St. 
Paul is most violent, Simon is the mouthpiece of 
the doctrines of Marcion. An innuendo against 
St. Paul would not be out of place, since Marcion’s 
antithesis of the law and grace was simply an 
exaggeration of Paulinism. In the apocryphal 
Acts of Peter Simon, so far from representing a 
rebellion against Jewish-Christian exclusiveness, 
is a champion of Judaism in its controversy with 
the Church. This work probably belonged to the 
Leucian collection, and, if so, there is positive 
evidence that it could not possibly have been 
written under Ebionite influence ; according to 
Photius,^ the Leucian Acts of Peter taught that 
the God of the Jews was evil and that Simon was 
his minister. Moreover, the contention that St. 
Paul was introduced into the later recensions of 
the Acts with the object of distinguishing him 
from Simon is untenable, since the tradition of his 
association with St. Peter at Rome, mentioned by 
Dionysius of Corinth,® is older than the tradition 
of St. Peter’s encounter with Simon at Rome, of 
which Hippolytus gives the earliest extant account. 
Justin Martyr’s authority for the visit of Simon to 
Rome is weakened both by his mistaken conjec- 
ture about the statue and oy the confusion which 
makes him date it in the reign of Claudius. Pro- 
bably the story of this visit is entirely legendary, 
and the later traditions about it arose by the trans- 
ference from Syria to Rome of the scene of St. 
Peter’s victory in the conflict with Simon. For 
both the Clementines and the earliest extant ver- 
sion of the Acts of Peter reproduce Justin’s story 
of the statue,® just as they are both acquainted 
with some of the catchwords of the Gnostic system 
ascribed to him. 

21. The real Simon Magus. — In each of the 
three types of early Christian literature from which 
our information about Simon Magus is derived he 
is represented to have claimed divine honours and 
to have set up a rival religion to Christianity after 
his encounter with the apostles, by attempting to 
transfer to himself the worship which men paid to 
Jesus. 

The founder of the Gnostic sect of the Sinionians 
himself claimed to be the supreme God, and this 
claim distinguishes the system attributed to him 
from all other forms of Gnosticism. Justin’s mis- 
take about the statue was probably suggested by 
his knowledge of this claim. Simon and his con- 
sort were worshipped by their followers with the 
attributes of Zeus and Athene. The Clementines 
represent the object of his journey to Rome to 
have been that he might there be adored as a god. 
The story of Simon’s flight was perhaps invented 
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with the purpose of ridiculing his pretended 
apotheosis. In the Actus Fetri cum Simone Simon 
undertakes to fly to God, after he had been exposed 
by St. Peter, and leaves the earth with this invo- 
cation to the Father : 

‘ Me, the Standings One, thy son, they wished to overthrow : 
but having refused to agree with them, I have come to thy self.’ i 
The self-immolation of Peregrinus Proteus^ on 
his pyre at the Olympic games had familiarized 
the Christians of the 2nd cent, with the pagan 
craze for deification. The details of the episode 
were probably suggested by an anecdote of Sue- 
tonius;® at games held in the presence of Nero 
an acrobat personated Icarus and, when he fell, 
besprinkled the emperor with his blood. 

Origen ^ tells us that the Simonians never confess 
Jesus as the Son of God, but say that Simon is the 
power of God. It is difficult to understand why 
Simon was ever regarded as a Christian heretic. 
For, though he claimed that Jesus was an incarna- 
tion of himself, he is more frequently represented 
as rivalling the religion of Christ’s followers and 
travestying His passion. Simon’s promise to rise 
again the third day, after he had been buried or 
beheaded, which is related with variations in detail 
both by Hippolytus and in the apoor^hal Acts, is 
a parody of the resurrection of Jesus CThrist, and is 
the early version of the story of Simon’s death 
which was later superseded by the legend of his 
attempted flight. His aspect as a false Christ is 
older than his aspect as a false apostle. 

Considering the independence of the three classes 
of documents to which we owe our information 
about Simon, there is a strong presumption that 
the points in which they agree contain the original 
kernel of truth. And these points of agreement 
tend to vindicate the authenticity of St. Luke’s 
account of his doings. The author of Acts prob- 
ably obtained his information about this incident 
in the early history of the evangelization of 
Samaria from Philip the Beacon, to whom its 
inception was due, while staying in his house when 
accompanying Paul to Jerusalem.® Simon Magus 
was a Samaritan Messiah similar to Bositheus and j 
Cleobius, with whom he appears to have had some 
connexion ; he assumed some of the cognate traits | 
of the pagan delo^ dvOptairos, Celsus ® had seen such I 
enthusiasts in Samaria and heard them proclaim 
their gospel : 

* I am God, or the Son of God, or the Divine Spirit. The dis- 
solution of the world is at hand, and I come. ... 1 desire to 
save and ye shall behold me again coming in the power of 
heaven. Blessed is he, whoso pays me reverence now, but on 
the rest I will cast everlasting fire.* 

Later, when he came into contact with Christianity, 
Simon conceived the idea of using the new move- 
ment for his 0 wn ends. The gospel of the Samaritan 
saviour already contained in germ the peculiar 
doctrines of Gnostic salvation, and it was natural 
that his later followers approximated more and 
more to the common type of Christian Gnosticism, 
with which it had always had close affinity ; but 
this approximation never entirely obscured the 
original relation of the sect to its founder or the 
central place which he occupied as the object of 
worship. Simon probably owed his reputation as 
the father of heresj^ to the fact that he is the only 
heretic mentioned in the NT and that he opposed 
the apostles, to whom, according to the theory of 
the 2nd cent., was committed the custody of the 
catholic and apostolic faith. 

22. Subsequent history of the Siraonian sect. — 
According to the Fathers, Simon was succeeded in 
the head^ip of the sect by his disciple Menander. 
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The Simonians were also known as the Helenians ^ 
and the ’Evruxiyrai.® They were ill famed for their 
practice of magical arts.® The author of the tract 
ae Fehajptismate says that they made fire to appear 
on the water when they administered baptism.^ 
The history of the sect is a record of dwindling 
numbers. Justin Martyr mentions a school of 
Simonians existing in Kome in tlie time of 
Antoninus Pius. Theodoret® asserts that they 
spread chiefly in Syria, Phrygia, and Rome. 
Origen® says that in his time (c. A.D. 230) Simon 
had no followers anywhere outside Samaria, and 
not more than 30, if that, in his native land. But 
his evidence must be discounted, since Eusebius’ 
speaks of them as still numerous in the reign of 
Constantine, though compelled to conceal them- 
selves or to dissemble their faith. Epiphanius® 
says that Gitta had by his time sunk from a 
populous town into a village, and that there were 
still some Simonians in existence. 

23. The survival of the legend of Simon Magus. 
— The encounter of Simon Magus with the apostles 
in Samaria was quoted by the canons of the Church 
as the stock instance of the sin of attempting to 
purchase or confer spiritual gifts or preferment in 
return for money, and ‘simony’ became a 

technical term of ecclesiastical law. Simon’s re- 
putation as the author of heresy lived on long after 
the last remnant of his sect had vanished. In a 
Byzantine Psalter of the 9th cent, a.d. the over- 
throw of Simon Magus by St. Peter is depicted as 
the Biblical prototype of the triumph of orthodoxy 
won over the errors of the iconoclasts at the 7th 
Ecumenical Council of Nicsea.® The story of 
Simon Magus survived in the popular mythology 
of the Middle Ages and contributed some elements 
to the legend of Faust. Faust, like Simon, enjoyed 
the companionship of Helen of Troy, and the in- 
cident of the homunculus which he made by 
chemistry originated in the legend that Simon had 
fashioned a boy from air and, having slain him, 
used his soul for the purposes of magic. 
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1 Celsus, ap. Origen, c. Celsum, v. 62. 
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4 Pseudo-Cyprian, de Rebaptismate, 16. 

5 Theodorefc, Fab. Hcer. i. 1 f. 
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(5) On Simon and the Faust legend ; T. Zahn, Cyprian von 
Antiochien und die deutsche Famtsage. Erlangen, 1882, esp. 

pp. 110-116. G. N. L. Hall. 

SIMONY. — I. Definitions. — * Simony’ is a 
word of somewhat varied meanings. The most 
general definition of it perhaps is ‘buying or 
selling spiritual gifts or ofi&ces ’ ; and it is named 
from Simon Magus [q.v.), who, when he ‘saw that 
through the laying on of the apostles’ hands the 
Holy Ghost was given ’ — some outward manifesta- 
tion seems to have accompanied the gift, over and 
above the laying on of hands — ofiered them money 
that they might give him the same power (Ac 
The evil here mentioned has proved to be of wide 
ramifications in the Christian Church, and it may 
safely be said that no age and no country has been 
quite free from it ; when it is suppressed in its 
more obvious forms, it takes a veiled form and 
becomes the more difficult to overcome. 

In its primary sense simony is the buying or 
selling of sacraments or sacramental ordinances — 
e.^., the exacting or paying of money for baptism 
or the Eucharist, or especially for the conferring 
or receiving of holy orders, including the epis- 
copate. But the term was soon extended so as to 
include more indiiect forms of the same evil, such 
as the buying or selling of ecclesiastical offices, 
and the exacting or giving of undue promises in 
order to obtain ordination or preferment, even if 
no money passes, and the improper procuring of 
presentations to benefices. At a somewhat later 
date distinctions were made between munus a 
manUy when money or something of value is given 
or received, munus ah ohsequio^ when promises are 
exacted or given for the performance of the duties 
of a benefice in some way which the particular 
Church has not prescribed, and munus a lingua, 
when preferment is given or procured, not because 
of the merits of the person presented, but because 
of the influence of an outside party. 

2. Early period. — The earliest known instance 
of simony after NT times is that of Paul of 
Saraosata in N. Syria, bishop of Antioch A.D. 
260-270, and a celebrated Monarchian heretic.^ 
Simony certainly appears to be included in the 
charges made against him by the bishops in their 
letter quoted by Eusebius. ^ Paul enriched him- 
self at the expense of the Church, but no doubt 
this was chiefly owing to his holding the office of 
ductnarius under Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, and 
to his selling justice in that capacity. There was, 
however, not much temptation to simony as long 
as the Church was poor, and suffering under perse- 
cution. In the 4th cent, the evil began to show 
itself in widely separated parts of the Christian 
world. At the Council of Elvira or Illiberis in 
S. Spain (c. A.D. 305) fees for baptism were for- 
bidden ; the gift received gratuitously by the 
priest (sacerdos) was not to be made a gain of.® 
The practice of exacting baptismal fees was also 
blamed in the East. Gregory of Nazianzus in 
Cappadocia^ (A.B. 381) refers to candidates for 
baptism being kept back thereby ; he says that 
baptismal otterings are not necessary, for the real 
offering is oneself. The Apostolic Constitutions, a 
Syrian work written c. A.D. 375, speaking of 
Simon Magus and of his trying ‘to obtain the 
invaluable {drliiriTov) grace W purchase,’ bids its 
readers avoid oblations to God’s altar which do 
not come from a good conscience ; ® and this is 
found, expressed less explicitly in the Old&t Didcts- 
ccdia (3rd cent.) from which the later writer 
borrows.® The Apostolic Canons (c. A,I). 400, 

1 See art. Samosateiusm. 

2 HE vii, 30. ® Can. 48. 

4 Orat. xl. 25, ‘ de Bapt/ 5 iv. 7. 

6F. X. Funk, Hidascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, 
Paderborn, 1^5, i. 226 f. 


from the same school as, or perhaps compiled by 
the author of, the Constitutions] forbid giving oi 
receiving the episcopate, presbyterate, or diaconate 
for money, and mention Simon Magus. ^ The 
Council of Sardiea (the modern Sofia in Bulgaria ; 
c. A.D. 347} denoimces bribery in the election of a 
bishop, 2 and forbids the translation of bishops 
from one see to another, as this (it says) is always 
done from avarice, for ‘ no bishop has been found 
to go from a better to an inferior see ’ transla- 
tions were evidently common in practice. But 
the genuineness of these canons is disputed. 

An extension of simony already appears in the 
4th century. At the Council of Antioch in 
encmniis (A.D. 341) a bishop is forbidden, even on 
his deathbed, to appoint his successor ; ^ and in 
the Apostolic Canons^ a bishop is forbidden to 
give the episcopate to his brother, son, or other 
kinsman, or to ordain those whom he himself 
desires (so explicitly the Latin, and less plainly 
some texts of the Greek), for the gift of God may 
not be sold by him or made a matter of inherit- 
ance. 

From the 5th cent, onwards we have numerous 
indications of the prevalence of simony. At the 
ecumenical Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) not 
only is ordination for money to any order (includ- 
ing those under the diaconate) strenuously for- 
bidden, for it is turning the grace Avhich cannot 
be bought (t^v dirparov x^ipiv) into merchandise, 
but equally are those who give or accept bribes 
for appointments to Church stewardships and 
other ecclesiastical posts condemned, as well as the 
middlemen who negotiate these transactions.® 
The NovellcB of the emperor Justinian i., issued 
A.D. 534 to 565, prescribe an oath against simony 
to be taken at the consecration of a oishop by the 
elect and by the electors.^ A lar^ number of 
councils deal with the subject,® A Iloman synod 
under Pope Symmachus, held A.D. 499 soon after 
his election, forbade canvassing and promises of 
votes before papal elections in the life-time of the 
reigning pope ® — an early instance of what became 
a notorious evil in the Middle Ages. The 2nd 
Council of Orleans (A.D. 533 or 536) forbids ordina- 
tion for money. The 3rd Council of Braga (in 
Portugal, A.D. 572) forbids bribes for ordination, 
and the exaction of fees for baptism, chrism (con- 
firmation), and the consecration of a church. At 
the Council of Rheims (c. A.D. 625) a bishop is 
forbidden to take anything from another Church 
for his own advantage or for that of his Church.^- 
At the 4th Council of Toledo in Spain (A.D, 633) 
bishops are forbidden to appropriate Church 
property ; and the 8th (A.D. 653) strongly con- 
demns simony.^* At the 11th (A.D. 675) the de- 
manding, or even accepting, of fees for baptism, 
chrism, and ordination is forbidden.^ 

Nor was the East less emphatic. The ‘ Tmllan ’ 
Council of Constantinople (A.D. 691 or 692) forbids 
ordination for money or the demanding of com- 
pulsory fees for the Eucharist.^® The 2nd Council 
of Nicma (A.D. 787) was strong against simony, 
whether in the case of a bishop demanding money 
or the like from other bishops or clergy or monks 
or in the case of any one obtaining a position in 
the Church by payment. 


1 Can. 29 [30] ; these canons are probably based on earlier 
regulations. 

2 Can. 2. ® Oan. 1. 

4 Can. 23. 5 Can. 76 [75]. 

8 Can. 2. 7 cxxiii. 1, cxxxvii. 2. 

8 Most of the following references may be seen in O. J. 
Hefele’s Hist, of the Councils of the Church, Eng. tr., 5 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1872-96, and all in J. D. Mansi’s Saerorum Cmi 
ciliorum . . . CoUectio, 31 vols., Florence and Venice, 1769-98. 
a Hefele, iv. 51. lo Can. 3, 4- 

n Can. 3, 4, 5, 7. Can. 21. 

IS Can. 83. 14 Can. 3. 

15 Can. 8, 9. 16 Can. 22, 23. 

17 Can. 4, 6. 
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But perhaps the writer in the early period who 
deals most with the subject is Pope Gregory the 
Great (A.D. 590-604). In his epistles he constantly 
speaks of it, especially with reference to ordina- 
tion. He declares that in parts of Gaul and 
Germany no one was oi'dained without a fee,^ and 
so ’also* in Acliaia® and Epirus.® He exhorts 
Brunichild, queen of the Franks, to prevent 
ordination for money, and * selling the Holy 
Spirit.’ ^ Gregory declares in his letter to Isaac, 
patriax'ch of Jerusalem,® that he has heard that in 
the Churches of the East no one is ordained 
without bribes. In ii. 23 he urges an Illyrican 
bishop not to allow any ordinations for money or 
entreaties (here we have the mtmus a lingua)^ but 
only for merit. In ii. 48 he says that the Dona- 
tists bribed a Catholic bishop in Numidia to allow 
one of their own bishops to be appointed in the 
place where he lived ; and in iii. 48, writing to the 
same correspondent (Bishop Columbus), he strongly 
deprecates the ordination of boys, and all venality 
in ordination or ‘ influence or entreaty.’ In iv. 27, 
writing to Januarius, bishop of Cagliari (Calaids) 
in Sardinia, he forbids the receiving of any fee for 
ordinations, marriages of clerics, or the veiling of 
virgins (nuns), unless it is voluntarily offered. A 
Homan synod under Pope Gregory (A.D. 595) 
forbade any compulsory payment for the pallium — 
the vestment sent by the papal see to archbishops, 
at least from the 6th cent, onwards.® 

Accu.sations of simony against individuals in 
this period must be receivea with some caution. 
It was very easy to charge a theological opponent 
with this crime. A few instances may oe men- 
tioned. For that of Paul of Samosata see above. 
Ambrose accuses the Arian bishop, Auxentius, of 
simony.'^ At (IJhalcedon Ibas, bishop of Edessa, 
was accused (falsely) of taking money for ordina- 
tions, as well as of spending the money of the 
Church on himself.® Maximus, bishop of Salona 
in Illyricum (Dalmatia), was accused to Gregory 
the (ireat of having been consecrated bishop by 
simony,® but was afterwards declared innocent. 
In many sucli cases it is obvious that a charge of 
simony was a convenient weapon when the real 
accusation was one of heresy or schism. 

Most of the prohibitions of the Councils in this 
period on the subject of simony were embodied in 
the Corpits juris canonici, 

3. Mediaeval period in the West. — The form of 
simony which chiefly gave trouble in the Middle 
Ages was the buying and selling of ecclesiastical 
preferment. But two councils in the 12th cent, 
deal with compulsory fees ; that of Tours (1163) 
forbids the exaction of payment for the admission 
of monks, or for appointments to monastic or 
clerical posts, or for burials, chrism, and unction 
with holy oil ; the 3rd Lateran Council (1179), for 
enthroning bishops, installing abbots, instituting 
presbyters to benefices, burials, benediction or 
marriages, or for the other sacraments.^' Thomas 
Aquinas^® (1226-74) treats of simony at some 
length. He defines it as buying or selling any- 
thing spiritual or annexed to what is spiritual 
{spirituali annexitm), since spiritual grace, being 
freely given, cannot be equated to any earthly 
price.'® It is therefore simony to give or accept 
anything for the sacraments as a price, though not 
as a stipend for priest’s sustenance. It is clear 
from the objections which Aquinas answers that 
it was the common practice to exact money for the 

1 Bp. V. 63, 65, 57. 2 Ih. v. 68. 

s J6. vi. 8. 

4 Xb. ix. 11 ; see also, for ordinations In Gaul, ix. 106, 109, 110, 
xi. 55, 69, 61. 

s Ib. xi. 46. « Hefele, iv. 427. 

7 C. A^ia^ent 21. 8 Hefele, iii, 862. 

8 Gregory, Bp. vi. 3, etc. w Oan. 6. 

u Gap. 7. 12 Summa Theol. n. ii qu. o. 

13 lb. art. 1. XK art. 2. 


sacraments — for baptisms and masses, for absolu- 
tions under the name of penance, for ordinations, 
marriages, and so forth. And a widely spread 
practice such as thi.s perhaps prevented the ‘ angelic 
doctor’ from showing with his usual perspicacity 
the real distinction in these cases between simony 
and an innocent offering. A priest might demand 
fees for baptism on the plea that it was the only 
way by which he could get his living, hut the 
demand would be simoniacal ; if the fee is exacted 
as a condition of giving the sacrament, it comes 
under the head of simony, though a free-will offering 
is permissible and laudable. Aquinas goes on ' to 
observe justly that accepting and giving anything 
for the support of those ministering spiritual 
things is not simony unless there is any intention 
of buying or selling. Here conies in the same dis- 
tinction as that made above. In art. 4 Aquinas 
explains what he means by buying or selling 
things which are ‘ annexed to what is spiritual,’ 
and gives as an example that a bishop who de- 
manded as a condition of collating a person to a 
benefice that part of the income thereof should be 
paid to himself would be guilty of simony. He 
then goes on® to deal with mumis ab ohsequio 
and munus a lingua^ terms which had been in use 
long before his' day; both these, he says, are 
simoniacal just as if money were received and 
paid.® Finally Aquinas deals ^ with the proper 
penalty for simony, for which see below, § 6. It 
is noteworthy in view of the history of the times 
that the question is raised whether the pope can 
commit simony. Aquinas answers ® that the pope 
can incur the guilt of simony like any other man, 
for the higher the place filled, the meater the sin. 
The things of the Church are his only as dispenser, 
not as possessor. 

That in England simony was considered a grave 
offence during this period is seen from the Salisbury 
Cathedral Statutes of 1392,® which, though only 
mentioning these cases incidentally, refer them 
expressly to the cognizance of the bishop himself. 
It was one of the regulations at Salisbury that the 
clergy were not to receive the oblations of the 
laity on Easter-day even after Mass, because it 
indicated avarice this was to prevent simoniacal 
exactions (see below). The extent of simony in 
mediaeval England is seen by the denunciations of 
Chaucer (c. 1340-1400) in his Canterbury Tales. 
The ‘ Persones Tale ’ (de Avaritia) says : 


It *is the gretteste sinne that may be, after the sinne of 
Lucifer and of Antecrist ' ‘ be it by catel, be it by pro- 

curinge, or by fleshly preyere of his freendes,’ i.e. by mumis a 
lingua, of which Chaucer says that, if the nominee is worthy, it 
is not simony. 

There were, indeed, many exceptions. Not all 
the clergy were guilty in this respect. Of the 
‘ poore persone of a toun ’ Chaucer says : 

‘ Ful looth were him to cursen for his tythes, 

But rather wolde he yeven, out of doute, 

Unto his poure parisshens aboute 
Of his offring, and eek of his substaunce. 

He coude in Ixtel thing han suffisaunce.’S 


The evil of simony had been prevalent all over 
the West under Popes Boniface IX. (1389-1404) 
and John XXIII. (1410-17), and the Council of 
Constance on 21st March 1418 decreed the vacation 
of offices obtained thereby ; but tlie decree was 
half-hearted, and had little efi'ect.® Offices in the 
curia were openly sold under Innocent VIIT. (1484- 
92) ; and the elections to the papacy of Alexander 
VI. (1492), and of Julius ll. (1503) were openly 


1 Art. 3. 2 Art, 6. 3 See above, § i. 

4 Art. 6. SArt. 1. 

8 Ed. C. Wordsworth and D. Macleane, London, 1915, p. 304.^ 

7 W. H. Frere, The Use of Sancm, Cambridge, 1898-1901, i. 
162. 

& Prologue, i. 486 ft. 

8 M. Creighton, Hist, of the Papaey, London, 1882-94, i. 402, 
418. 

10 Ih. iU. 154, 
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promoted by bribes.^ A stronger effort to abolish 
the evil was made by the Council of Trent in the 
16th century. Bishops were forbidden ® to receive 
money for ordinations or for letters dimissory, or 
the like, though their notaries might charge 
certain fees ; and so ® with regard to benefices and 
other ecclesiastical posts, and the making of con- 
ditions (the mumis ah obscqwio; see above, § i). 
The council in sess. xxii. (‘ Deer, de observandis et 
evitandis in celebratione missae ’) forbids the im- 
portunate exaction of alms for masses as being 
simoniacal. 

The extension of the meaning of ‘ simony ’ is 
illusti'ated by some chapters of the Scotichronicon 
of the Scottish historian John of Fordun, written 
c. A.D. 1385.^ Thus an abbot who gained his office 
by undue j)ersuasion, and another who procured 
the succession to his office for his nephe’w,® are 
judged to have been guilty of simony, even though 
no money passed. And this name is even given 
to the offence of a layman of Richard Coeur de 
Lion's court who received gifts from Saladin. It 
is also applied to the case of a monastery of 
women which would admit onl;^ nuns who brought 
a certain dowry to the community. 

In medisevai Scotland offerings by parishioners 
came to be regarded as dues, and were exacted 
in spite of explicit regulations to the contrary, 
that * neither sacraments nor sacramentals ' [e.g., 
sprinkling of the people with holy water or 
benediction by the priest at Mass) ‘were to be 
sold.'® It was the custom (though explicitly 
forbidden by law) for the priest to retain the host 
in his hand on Easter-day till the communicant 
paid his dues."^ Offerings for masses, baptisms, 
burials, confession (called in England ‘shrift- 
silver’), and the churching of women were common, 
and were exacted as of right, the priest refusing 
otherwise to officiate or to absolve.® A relic of a 
^uasi-compulsory offering by women when chturched 
is still found in the last rubric of that office in the 
Book of Common Prayer ; the woman ‘ must offer 
accustomed offerings ’ (in 1549 ‘ her chrism [chrisom, 
the white garment of the baptized child], and other 
accustomed offerings'). The exaction of ‘kirk 
richts and Pasche offrands’ and the withholding 
of the sacraments till they were paid was de- 
nounced at the last provincial synod of the un- 
reformed Church in Scotland, held in 1558.® In 
1483 a Scottish Act of Parliament was passed to 
prevent money being taken out of Scotland to pay 
for promotion and for pleas in Rome ; for no 
ecclesiastic could expect preferment without pay- 
ing the cardinals and officials in Rome, A striking 
instance is the appointment of a bishop of Brechin 
in 1488, the deeds relating to which are printed 
in the appendix to the B&gistrum Episcopattts 
Brechinensis?^ 

4 . The East. — As the Church in the West 
became richer, the form which simony took had 
reference chiefly to the presentation to benefices. 
But in the East, especially in the Far East, it 
seems that the ecclesiastical authorities have had 
to deal with the evil chiefly in connexion with the 
exaction of what are called in England ‘surplice- 

1 jBTist. of the Papacy f iii. 159 f., iv. 60; for many other in- 
stances see B. Platina’s Lives of the PopeSy ed. W. Benham, 
8 vols., London, 1S8S. 

2 Canones et decretUy sess. xxi. ‘ de Reform.' § 1, 

3 Sess. xxiv. ‘de Reform.' §§ 14, 18. 

4 viii. 35-38 ; ed. W. Goodall, Edinburg-h, 1769, L 486 fF. 

s See above, § 2. 

8 J. Robertson, Concilia Scotice : Statuta Ecclesice ScoticanaSy 
Edinbui^h, 1866 (Bannatyne Club), ii. 62; J. Dowden, The 
Medieveu Church in Scotlandy Glasgow, 1910, p. 179. 

7 Registrum Episcopatus AberdonensiSy Edinburgh, 1846 

(Spalding Club), ii. 33. 

8 Dowden, p. 180. 

9 lb. p. 183 ; this chapter has many other interesting instances 
of the simoniacal exaction of fees. 

19 Edinbui^h, 1866 (Bannatyne Club) ; Dowden, p. 328. 


fees’ — the exaction, not as a matter of free-will 
offering, hut of right, of money for baptisms and 
other offices. In many cases the Eastern clergy 
have had to live principally on those fees. And, 
it is to be feared, the exaction of money for 
ordination (under whatever name tlie fees are 
charged) has been very common. Yet the decisions 
of the Apostolic Canom (which were believed to 
have apostolic authority) and of Chalcedon^ are 
held to be still binding. 

In Egypt simony was first introduced as a 
regular system by the Coptic patriarch Michael 
(Chail) III. (A.D. 881-884), who exacted large suras 
from bishops-elect to meet the demands of the 
Musalman government, and this system continued 
for several hundred years.^ In India, among the 
Christians of Malabar, one of the eilbrts of the 
Synod of Diamper under the Portuguese ( 1599) was 
directed towards the extirpation of simony.® 

With regard to the other minor Eastern 
Churches, it may suffice to quote the canons of 
two of them. The West Syrian (Monophysite or 
Jacobite) canons given by H. Denzinger^ say that 
a bishop may not receive a gift for ordination or 
for giving judgment; for in this and similar 
communities the civil authorities allow the bishop 
to be somewhat of a judge in ecclesiastical or 
quasi-ecclesiasticai matters, such as marriage and 
divorce. Further, priests and deacons are for- 
bidden to receive a gift from those to whom they 
distribute the sacraments ; ® and those who confer 
or receive the priesthood by payment of a gift are 
to be submitted to the penance of adulterers and 
fornicators.® The East Syrian (Nestorian) Sun- 
hadhuSy or Book of Canon Law, deals with ordina- 
tions to the episcopate, presbyterate, or diaconate, 
effected by bribes,’^ and with improper appointments 
to the episcopate of persons who have been under 
penitential discipline ; ® and forbids the exarction 
of fees for baptism, ‘ because baptism is spiritual 
circumcision,' though it allows the giving of 
voluntary offerings.® In spite of canons, however, 
bribery for ordination has always been the bane 
of the Far Eastern Churches. A particularly bad 
case occurred in the 6th cent., when one Abraham 
was consecrated through simony bishop of Beith 
Laphat in the south of Persia, with the result 
that he and his three consecrators were excom 
municated by two succeeding patriarchs.^® 

5 . Modern Anglican regulations. — After the 
Reformation simony comes into view in England 
almost entirely with regard to preferment, hut 
the statute 31 Elizab. cap. 6 imposed fines on 
those who conferred or received holy orders 
simoniacally, as well as voiding presentations to 
benefices so made. In the English canons of 1604 
an oath is directed to be taken by those who are 
about to be admitted to office, that they have not 
obtained it by simoniacal payment, contract, or 
promise.^^ This applies to ordinations as well as to 
admissions to benefices and other ecclesiastical 
offices. The same oath is prescribed in the present 
canons of the Church of Ireland.^® Under modern 
conditions this regulation serves indirectly to 
protect the clergy from undue pressure by patrons 
of livings to make promises not required by the 
Church for the performance of their duty (the 
munus ah ohsequio). This is seen very clearly in 
the canons of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
A provision of long standing enacts that no promise 

1 Above, § a. 

2 M. Fowler, Christian Egypty London, 1901, pp. 76, 98. 

SG. B. Howard, The Christians of St. Thomas and theif 
Liturgies, Oxford, 1864, p. 39. 

* Ritus Orientaliurriy Wurzburg, 1863-64, i. 488, can. 124, 

« 76. i. 493, can. 29. 6 Ji,, i. 495, can. 32 1 

7 viii. 6. 8 viii. 5. 9 vi. 6, can. 7. 

10 w. A. Wigram, An Jntrod. to the Hist, of the Assyrian 
Churchy London, 1910, p. 193 f. 
n Can. 40. 12 Oan. 25. 
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other than the ordinary canonical subscriptions is 
to be req^uired or ^iven in the case of an episcopal 
election as a condition of the election, or of the 
confirmation of the election by the comprovincial 
bishops.^ Another, dating from 1911, forbids 
(with certain reservations) any bishop, priest, or 
deacon about to be admitted to an omce or order 
to make any promise, or to lay himself under any 
obligation inconsistent with liis retaining his lawful 
liberty of judgment in performing his duties.® 

But there is a danger of simony, direct or 
indirect, to which any system of ecclesiastical 
patronage is liable unless stringent precautions 
are taken. The sale of advowsons and of next 
presentations has given much trouble in the 
Church of England. The prohibition of the sales 
in totOy if the system of patronage is maintained — 
and there are at least equally great dangers in 
popular election of the clergy by the parishioners— 
would lead to the patronage in many cases being 
held by persons who had no interest in the parish. 
On the other hand, if patronage is bought and 
sold indiscriminately, simony must be the result. 
One way in which this has in the past been the 
case is by exacting a resignation bond from the 
presentee to a benefice — i.e. a promise to resign 
after a definite period. General resignation bonds 
have long been forbidden, but a statute of the 
early part of the 19th cent, (9 Geo. iv. cap. 94) 
allowed such a bond to be given if it were in 
favour of some person named in the bond. The 
great reform in this matter was effected in 
England in 1898, when the English Benefices 
Act, among other provisions, required sales of 
advowsons to be registered, forbade sales of next 
presentations, or sales by auction of any right 
of patronage except as part of an estate, and 
invalidated agreements to exercise a right of 
patronage in favour of a particular person. The 
new demaration against simony was of a very 
stringent character.® For this reform the Church 
of England is chiefly indebted to the persistence 
of Archbishop E. W. Benson, who, however, did 
not live to see the Act passed.^ 


6. Penalties for simony. — In the earlier authori- 
ties the penalty prescribed, in the case of all 
parties concerned, was excommunication for laity 
and monks (who at first were almost always lay- 
men, and therefore judged under that category) 
and, in addition, deposition and deprivation for 
the clergy. But, as time went on, the penalty of 
excommunication seems by degrees to have been 
relaxed. Aquinas in his Summa^ says that the 
proper penalty for simony is for a man to be 
deprived of that which he has got thereby, as is 
laid down in canon 2 of Chalcedon.® And the 
Nestorian Sunhadhus^ decrees deposition,^ and 
only in some cases excommunication.® In England 
the Elizabethan statute ® imposes fines and voidance 
of the benefice. 

But the Council of Chalcedon,'^ saying that a 
layman or monk who has been guilty of simoniacal 
transactions is to be anathematized, and that the 
cleric is to be deposed, says also that the bishop 
who receives the money endangers his own office 
(j8a^/x6s). Excommunication is also prescribed in 
the Sardican canons ; ® in the Apostolic Canons^ 
expressly for both giver and receiver ‘as Simon 
Magus [was excommunicated] by Peter ’ ; also 
at the 3rd Council of Braga. Subsequent practice, 
however, varied. The 2nd Council of Orleans orders 
deposition of a priest ordained simoniacally, with- 
out mentioning the punishment of the ordainer ; 
the Council of Kheims orders deposition of a bishop 
appropriating the property of other Churches, say- 
ing that he is to be deposed ‘as he cannot be 
excommunicated.’^® The 8th Council of Toledo 
adds imprisonment in a monastery to excommunica- 
tion (‘anathema’); the llth^® in some cases adds 
a flogging. The ‘ Trullan ’ Council mentions only 
deposition,^® and so the 2nd Council of Nicfiea in 
some cases, though in others^® excommunication 
is added. The Council of Tours only says that 
simoniacs will have their portion with Simon 
[Magus] ; so the third Lateran, substituting Gehazi 
for Simon. 

LrrBRATURB. — ^This has been given in the course of the article. 

A. J. Maclean. 
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SIN (American). — There is, of course, no such 
thing as an aboriginal critique, or science, of 
conduct in America. Accordingly, among the 
American Indian peoples there is no conscious 
demarcation of classes of offence with respect to 
responsibility and object, such as is represented by 
the civilized man’s conception of crime as offence 
against law, vice as offence against society, and sin 
as offence against the divine in nature or in human 
nature. Sin, vice, crime, pollution, and even mis- 
fortune, are, for the American Indian, all embraced 
in the category of evil ; the range of the things 
which he recognizes as evil (and also as good) is, in 
the broad, equivalent to the range of things evil 
(and good) recognized by other races of men ; but 
he did not, aboriginally, make a reflective separa- 

1 Can. iii. 17. 2 Can. xii. 2. 

8 A. 0. Benson, Life of jBdward White JBensony Xtondon, 1900, 
ii. 103 n. 

4 For an account of the opposition in Parliament to the 
proposals, and of the whole movement for reform, see £6. it 


tion of these things into classes. For this reason, 
it is impracticable to treat the native Americans’ 
conceptions of sin except as related to their general 
notions of morality, of which subject this is a 
special continuation. 

I. Pollution, — It is a commonplace of the study 
of primitive thinking that the notions of spiritual 
and material, of psychical and physical, are not 
clear-cut, and that the distinction is, therefore, no 
more si<mificant than it was to those Ephesians 
whom Heraclitus satirized for their purifications 
by blood. It is, indeed, perfectly natural to the 
animistic or pantheistic frame of mind to conceive 


- .irxuuvcy 5 4* w — , - - 

4 vlii. 6, 5 vii. 6. ® Above, § S. 

7 Can. 2. 8 Can. 1, 2. 8 Can. 29 [30]. 

10 So Can. 76 [75]. 

11 Gan. 3 : ‘anathema sit danti et accipienti^ 

12 Can. 4. 13 Can. 21 ; see above, § a. 

14 Can. 3 ; above, J a. 

10 Can. 8. So, perhaps, Gregory the Great, Bp, iv. 27. 

16 Gan. 22, 23 ; above, § a. 

17 Gan. 4. 18 Can. 6. i® Above, § 3- 
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physical nature as susceptible of giving or of re- 
ceiving spiritual taint, and hence to imagine that 
the spiritual taint may be removed by physical 
purifications. This notion of uncleanness and its 
medicine, as pertaining both to men and to things, 
is as universal as is religious ceremonial. Nor can 
it be dismissed as mere superstition while we 
repeat — and with reason — that cleanliness is next 
to godliness. 

The American Indian does not differ from the 
rest of the human race in respect of this confusion 
of spiritual and physical. Notions of pollution and 
purification are a part of his habit of mind and 
the explanation of much of his ritual. Birth and 
death, the functions of sex, preparation for war, 
for great hunts, for sowings and reapings, and above 
all for the great clan and tribal festivals, are 
everywhere attended with purificatory ceremonies 
— among which are abstinences, fastings, sacrifices, 
catharsis and emesis, and dedicatory rites such as 
painting of the body and face with symbols, 
bathings, aspergings, anointings, and sacramental 
feasts. The Indian stands before his lodge at the 
dawn in order that the young and growing sun 
may strike him with the rays of its vigorous youth, 
ana make him strong ; he strokes his child with 
green vegetation that its life may be green and 
flourishing. 

*The old Indians,’ writes a missionary to the Sioux, ‘con- 
tinuously bathed their feet in dew and snow, and their bodies 
in snow and rain and “ sacred living water.” The purpose of 
this was more to “ keep the perceptions keen” than to keep the 
body clean.* i 

The rite of baptism as practised by some of the 
Plains tribes, by the Aztec, and by the Maya was 
governed by a similar motive. 

Thus, in the JETafto, the officiating elder ‘ makes certain wet 
lines on the face of the child.’ These signify that the sustaining 
of life through the power of water comes from Tira’wa atius, t.e. 
from Father Heaven.® Bishop Landa says of the Yucatec that 
they named their baptismal rite caputziML^ meaning to be 
‘born anew’ ; and he adds that ‘they have such a respect for 
it that those who have sins on their conscience or who feel 
themselves inclined to commit a sin, confess to the priest in 
order to he in a state to receive baptism. . . . They beheve that 
they receive therefrom a disposition inclined to good conduct, 
that it guarantees them from all temptations of the devil, with 
reject to temporal things, and by means of this rite and a 
good life they hope to secure salvation (gloHay s Another most 
mteresting rite described by Landa ^ was the feast of 1 Zac | 
(February), in which expiation for the shedding of blood in the 
chase was made : ‘ for they regfarded as abominable all shedding 
of blood apart from sacrifices. ’ 

Pollution of places and things is, of course, 
recognized along with pollution of persons. The 
destruction of old utensils and the preparation of 
new for new undertakings or for the new year is 
connected with such a conception, of which per- 
haps the clearest symbol is the sweeping of sacred 
or festival precincts — a feature of the Creek Busk, 
and of numerous festivals of the Pueblo, Aztec, 
Maya, Inca, and other tribes with elaborate 
rituals. One of the most affecting anecdotes of 
the Mexican Conquest is related by Bernal Diaz. 

A few days after Cortes’ entry into Tenochtitlan a group of 
the Spaniards were conducted by Montezuma to the summit of 
the great teocalli overlooking the market-place. There the 
Mexican monarch first proudly indicated the wealth and 
populousness of the rich valley over which he ruled, and then 
brought the strangers into the presence of his gods. Cortes 
seized the occasion to demand permission to erect there a 
Christian cross. ‘ You will see,* he said in effect, ‘ how these 
symbols of the devil which you have placed here will wither 
before the symbol of the true faith.’ Montezuma indignantly 
refused, upbraiding the Spaniards for their impiety ; and when 
they departed he>emained behind to perform expiation and 
cleanse the temple of the sin wherewith it was tainted.^ 

2, Vice and crime.— Even among peoples with a 
scientific ethics the conception of vice (as a social 
offence punishable by public opprobrium) and of 

1 A. McG. Beede, Toward the Sun, Bismarck, 1916, p. 63. 

s 0SRBEW [1904], vt. 2, p. 217. , 

8 Beladon de las eosors de Yucatan, Pans, 1864, ch. xxvi. 

4 

» Bernal* Diaz del Castillo, Eist. Verdadera da la Conquista 
de la Nueva Espafla, Madrid, 1632, ch. xcii. 
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crime (as physically punishable, by law) is not 
wholly distinguished from the conception of sin (as 
offence against God or nature). Vices and crimes, 
though they may he punishable evils, are not re- 
garded as sins when there is no guilty motive ; 
and sin, at the other extreme, exists^ wmere there 
is temptation to guilt, entertained without resist- 
ance, even though it may eventuate in no vicious 
or criminal action. Nevertheless, in the great 
mid-realm of conduct most offences are regarded 
as having the twofold character of social offence 
punishable by society and sinful offence to he 
answered by the mercy of God or by the con- 
science. Tlie practical problem of the distribution 
of responsibility is so complex that it forms to-day 
one of the greatest and least-settled fields of 
ethical controversy. 

Such being the case among the more advanced, 
it is certainly not to be expected that primitive 
peoples should make any clear distinction between 
the two types of offence — least of all, in view of 
the fact that primitive societies, almost without 
exception, are theocratic in their sanctions: a 
people whose customs are regarded as established 
and sustained by tutelar or patron gods, or by 
ancestral heroes become divine, must inevitably 
regard offences against society as offences agatot 
divinity, and all social offences, therefore, as sins. 
This is the prevalent American Indian notion. 
Murder is punished for the appeasement of the 
manes of the murdered rather tnan for injury to 
the tribe. Impurity, and especially sexual per- 
version, was regarded in many localities as an 
al^minable impiety, to be atoned only by bloodshed 
(though it may he suspected that the charge of 
this offence was sometimes brought, as by the 
Aztec against the Huastec and by the Inca against 
the Yunca, mainly as an excuse for bloody con- 
quest). Disobedience to tribal custom has all the 
taint of blasphemy, and Indian legends^ abound 
with incidents of supernatural retributions for 
tabus defied. 

Perhaps as clear a notion as may he gained of the 
range of Indian moral ideas is suggested by native 
terms for types of persons. 

Thus the Omaha tribe have words to designate : (a-) on the 
side of good : an unselfish person, a self-controlled person, a 
straightforward or truthful person, a willing, a sympathetoc, a 
courteous, a hospitable person ; (b) on the side of the dm : 
a liar, a thief, a quarreller, a glutton, a meddler, a libeime, 
a boaster, a talebearer, a beggar, and, again, an impuden^ 
an obstinate, a stingy, a discourteous person. * Religion and 
ethics, closely interwoven, pervaded the life of the tribe, and in 
judging the evidences of constructive thought on these topics 
one should not consider them apart from the natural and social 
environment of the people.’ i Of the kindred Sioux Beede says 
that the old Indians made much of humility iiglukuJeumciye:) 
and charity (wacanikiye), and in another connexion he ^yes 
the interesting information that the soul of *a willful sumide 
cannot dwell in any living object ; a suicide, who does his deed 
willfully, is painless and hopeless, sole, alone and excluswe, an 
“ aristocrat” in all but the ability to make others serve him.’® 

Both the virtues and the offences give an en- 
lightening glimpse into the Indian’s conception 
; of the spiritual sociality of the world. ^ Moral stand- 
ards and moral enlightenment varied, and still 
' vary, greatly from tribe to tribe ; but it is probably 
true that everywhere the maintenance of custom 
rested upon the entirely theological grounds given 
i to Knud Easmussen by the old Eskimo : 

♦ We observe our old customs, in order to hold the world up, 
for the powers must not be offended. We observe our customs, 
in order to hold each other up ; we are afraid of the great Evil. 
. . . Men are so helpless in the face of illness- The people here 
do penance, because the dead are strong in their vital sap, and 
boundless in their mi ght.’® 

1 A. O. Fletcher and F. La Flesche, ‘ The Omaha Tribe,’ in 
S? RBEW 11911], p. 603 f. ; cf. also F. Boas, ‘Tsimshian 
Mjlihology,’ in SI RbEW [1916], pp. 443-453, one of the fullest 
analyses of the moral and religious ideas of an American Indian 
tribe, as shown in its myths. 

2 Ip. 79, 141. 

8 K. Rasmussen, The People of the Polar North, London, 
1908, p. 124, 
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3 . Sin, confession, and penitence. — The concep- 
tion of sin in the more precise sense, as offence 
against divine powers, calling for repentance and 
inner regeneration, is by no means absent from the 
Indian consciousness. In a number of localities, 
and especially in the more civilized native states, 
confession and penance under priestly supervision 
were important rites in pre-Columban times. 
Nor can we suppose that the institution of these 
rites in Christian forms by the first missionaries 
would have received the hearty and conscientious 
favour which the mission relations attest, had 
there not been in the aboriginal disposition some 
natural intuition of their significance. As a 
matter of fact, impiety, blasphemy, and a willing- 
ness to do evil were thoroughly reprobated ; while, 
on the converse side, the Indian sought by every 
means to find favour and enlightenment from the 
higher powers by which he deemed himself to be 
surrounded and sustained. Probably no human 
race has laid such general stress upon the sig- 
nificance of visions, won in fast and solitude, as a 
form of inspiration ; in many tribes it was the 
common practice for a man or woman in trouble to 
seek help and consolation by this means, while 
it was no less general for each individual, on 
approaching maturity, to conduct a similar quest 
of his life’s helper, making a kind of consecration 
of his strength to the tutelar power. 

^ There are stories, not a few, of pagan Indians, 
visited by remorse for some crime, and expiating 
it even by self-inflicted death; stories, too, of 
entire change of character as a result of vision 
or of some similarly intimate experience. But for 
the more doctrinated conception of sin and re- 
sponsibility it is necessary to turn to the ritualized 
religions or the semi-civilized nations — at least, for 
pre-Columban practices. Thus, Las Casas, de- 
scribing the religion of the Guatemalans, whom he 
knew intimately, presents their compunctions and 

enitences as worthy examples of piety to the 

paniards themselves,^ while the similar practices 
of the Yucatec and Mexican peoples are described 
by Lauda, Sahagun, and otner writers. Of the 
Yucatec Landa says : 

'The Yucatec knew naturally evil when they committed it, 
and they believed that it was in punishment for sin and evil 
that death came to them, as also illness and sufleringr. They 
had the custom of confession, and when they were in the mind 
for it, it was made in the following manner. When, in conse- 
quence of illness or something else, they were in danger of 
dying, they confessed their sins ; but if they forgot to think 
thereof, their nearest relatives or friends reminded them of it. 
Thus they told publicly their sins to the priest, if he were 
present ; if not, to their fathers and mothers, wives %o their 
husbands, and husbands to their wives. The faults of which 
they most commonly accused themselves were theft, murder, 
weaknesses of the flesh, and false testimony. But it often 
happened, when they came to recover, that there arose quarrels 
between husband and wife, because of their infidelities, and 
with those who had caused them. Hen confessed their de- 
linquencies (Jlaquezaa), except those which they had committed 
with their slaves, for they said that it was permitted to use 
those who belonged to them as they willed. They did not 
confess sins in intention, although they regarded such as evil ; 
and in their counsels and preachings they preached their 
avoidance.** 

Sahagun gives many prayers which are peni- 
tential or confessional in tone, and describes the 
numberless penitences imposed by the priests. 
Formal confession, it appears, was made primarily 
the god Tezcatlipoca, ‘Smoking Mirror,’ the 
invisible and impalpable^ deity who penetrates 
all things and sees even into the recesses of the 
heart. 

‘Thou, Lord, who art father and mother of the gods and 
oldest of divinities, know that hither comes thy vassal, thy 
slave ; weeping, he approaches with great sadness ; he comes 
plunged in grief, recognizing that he has fallen into error, that 
he has fallen into vue sins and grave derelictions meriting 
death ; he comes deeply pained and oppressed with all this. 

1 Apologitica Historia de laa indiaa, ed. Serrano y Sanz 
Hadnd, 1909, ch. clxxx. p. 

*Oh. xxvil. 


Our merciful master, who art the sustainer and defender of all, 
receive in penitence and hearken to the anguishes of ^y slave 
and vassal.* 

After this prayer the priest exhorts the penitent 
to tell all, omitting nothing for shame or weak- 
ness ; and, when the confession is made, he assigns 
the penance according to the gravity of the sin. 
Sahagun says that the confessors kept secret what 
was confessed to them, stating that it was not to 
them but to their god that the sin was confessed : 
* they had not confessed to man, but simply to God.’ 
Nevertheless, it appears that confession and penance 
relieved the culprit from civil penalties (again an 
instance of the confusion of crime and sin) ; and, 
when Spanish priests replaced the native with the 
Christian confession, the Indians expected the 
certificate of confession, which they asked of 
the fathers, to satisfy any legal complaint against 
their conduct. As in Yucatan, confession was not 
frequent, but only with approaching age or fear of 
calamity ; but they at least ‘ believed themselves 
obliged to confess once in their life, and this, in 
lumine naturali, without having any previous 
notion of the faith.’ ^ 

The narratives of the French Jesuits and other 
Koman Catholic missionaries to the wilder tribes 
uniformly describe the enthusiasm with which the 
confessional was welcomed by the Indians, and 
their willingness to undergo penance for their 
faults. This, of course (though there is some 
evidence for a jpagan practice of confession even 
among very primitive Indian tribes), ^ does not 
argue any previous acquaintance with the rite, hut 
it does indicate a ready comprehension of its 
meaning — for which there is some analogy in 
such pagan customs as that described in the ‘ Re- 
lations ’ of the mission to the Hurons : 

* They address themselves to the Sky, paying it homage; and 
they call upon the Sun to be witness of their courage, their 
misery, or of their innocence. But, above all, in the treaties of 
peace and alliance with foreign nations they invoke, as witnesses 
of their sincerity, the Sun and the Sky, which see into the 
depths of their hearts and will wreak vengeance on the 
treachery of those who betray their trust and do not kee|) their 
word. So true is what Tertullian said of the most infidel 
nations, that nature in the midst of perils makes them speak 
with a Christian voioey—exclamant vocem naturaliter Chris- 
tmnam,— and have recourse to a God whom they invoke almost 
without knowing him,— J,f/noto Deo.* 8 

The ‘ Relation of 1653-54 ’ contains a number of 
affecting narratives of Indian conversions, and in 
the midst an account of the reception of the con- 
fessional rite, not without its amusing features. 
Says the good father ; 

‘When winter expires in giving birth to spring, aU oui 
hunters betake themselves, with all their goods, to the 
banks of the great river, at the cove or harbor which we call 
Tadoussac; and here, a public confession is held, without 
gehenna [rack], without torture, and without any coercion. 
There is said to be a country where the cold is so great as to 
freeze all words uttered there ; and, when spring approaches, 
upon these words thawing out, there is heard, almost in a 
moment, all that was said during the winter. Whatever may 
be the foundation of this story, it is true that all the evil that 
baa been committed during the winter in these great woods is 
told to the father publicly in the month of April. The first- 
comers recite aloud the confessions of those who follow, and 
this from a zeal which they feel for Christian justice.*^ 

Incidents of zeal for confession and baptism are 
related by many missionaries, and often in con- 
nexions that leave no manner of doubt that the 
candidates conceived the religious significance of 
the rite correctly, judged by the standards of the 
Church; i.e., the purification sought is clearly 
conceived by the Indian as an inner and spiritum 
change, not as a mere release from external taint 
and public obloquy. In the older native rites 
there are many elements that represent a con- 
ception of regenerated life. In most cases, it is 

I B, de Sahagun, ffist. general de las cosas de Nueva Sspa^a, 
Mexico, 1829-30, bk. i. ch. xii. 

2 See 9 RBJB W [18921, p. 465, note 8. , , , 

^Jesuit Metations. xxxiii. [‘Lower Oanada, 

Hurons, 1648-49 *] 226. 

4 16. xli. I‘ Lower Canada, Iroquoii, 1664-B6 *3 189 ff. 
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trae, the native prophet or preacher promises 
material as well as spiritual advantages ; but the 
latter are nearly always present. The Indians 
have learned lessons of religion from both Koman 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries, and their 
native prcmhets have adopted elements from both 
forms of Christianity, but obviously because of a 
distinctly native foundation upon which to build. 

‘ Long time I knew nothing— just like an animal/ said one 
convert to such a aemi*Ohristian native creed. *I was a 
drunkard, was a thief, and a robber. When I joined this re- 
ligion, I was told to he good. ... I prayed and was sick— my 
soul was sick. I prayed to God and he pays me for that. ... A 
good Christian man in the dark sees a light toward God. God 
makes a fog — a good Christian man goes straight through it to 
the end, like good medicine. I believe this religion. It helps 
poor people.’’ 1 

The form of the idea underlying this expression is 
Christian, hut its substance is the universal one of 
a human conscience, first oppressed by the sense 
of sin, then redeemed by an intimate and buoyant 
consciousness of grace received. 

4. The origin of sin. — ^Theology is, of course, 
no primitive science. Nevertheless, the problems 
with which the theologian must deal are too ele- 
mental in human life not to have appealed to the 
minds of men in all grades of reflective advance- 
ment. Among them no problem is more universally 
felt than is that of the origin of evil : how comes 
it that men are tried with suffering, and above all 
oppressed by their own inescapable shames ? This 
is the problem of the tales of Pandora and Eve, of 
Job and of CEdipns, as well as of the Epistles 
of St. Paul ; and it is the problem at the heart 
of many of the most ancient myths of the aboriginal 
peoples of the New World. 

Not infrequently in American myth an age of 
innocence preceded the present condition of men. 
Thus the Cheyenne tale of the ‘Great Medicine’^ 
tells of a paradisal age when men were naked and 
innocent, amid fields of plenty, followed by a 
period in which flood, war, and famine ensued 
upon the gift of understanding. In the usual 
N. American stories death and evil come into the 
world as the result of sortilege, but there are many 
examples in which moral motives enter — as in the 
Eskimo tale in which man is given choice between 
eternal life in eternal darkness or mortality blessed 
by the light of day, and chooses the latter. 
Probably the most beautiful of all these tales is 
the Wintun story of ‘ Sedit and the Two Brothers 
Hus.’® 

Olelhis, the creator, caused the demiurgic brothers Hus to 
make a road to heaven, at the top placing two springs, one for 
internal and one for external purification. Mortals growing 
old could mount to these springs and there renew their youth. 
But Coyote — ^also a demiurgic power — opposes this: ‘Joy at 
birth and grief for the dead is better,’ he says, ‘ for these mean 
love.’ So the road is destroyed. 

Of course, in the great number of tales, it is a 
broken tabu that first brings the disaster of evil 
into the world. 

But certainly, of all native American beliefs, 
that of most extraordinary interest in this con- 
nexion is the Aztec conception. In Mexican and 
Mayan myth alike the origin of the world is repre- 
sented as occupying a series of cycles or ages, each, 
as it were, an experimental creation, and each, up 
to the present, destroyed cataclysmically to make 
place for a better effort. The present age — or 
‘ Sun,’ of the world, as the Aztec conceived it — 
endures by reason of the continual expiation, 
self-maceration, and sacrifice of human hearts, 
offered to gods who had made of themselves the 
first great sacrifice. The fullest version of this 
remarkable myth is in the anonymous Hutoria dz 
los Mexicanos por sm Pinturas, though it is to be 

1 14 RBBW [1896], pt. 2, p. 764 f. 

3 Anthr(^logical Series^ Field Columbian Museum^ ix. [1905] 
84 ft. 

8 Jeremiah Curtin, Creation Myths of Primitive America, 
Boston, 1898, p. 163 ft. 


found also in the Anales de CvmMitlan, fra^- 
mentarily. The idea underlying the myth is 
apparentiT^ related to the notion of Anaximander 
that individual life (even of gods) is in some sense 
an arrogance and injustice to be atoned for, and a 
great part of the ceremonial of Mexican religion 
was devoted to acts of atonement. How completely 
the idea dominated the Mexican mind is most 
impressively shown by the prayers recorded by 
Sahagun, for the whole sixth booK of the Eistoria. 
is virtually an elaborate ritual of penitence — not so 
much for individual sins as for the presumptuous- 
ness of living. 

See artt. CoMMUNiOK with Deity (American), 
Ethics and Moeality (American), Pbayek 
(American). 

Litbraturk.— In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
J. Mooney, ‘The Ghost-Dance Eeligion,’ in 14 RBEW [1^3, 
pt. 2 ; Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, 73 vols., ed. 
E- G. Thwaites, Cleveland, 3896-1901 ; Life, Letters and Travel 
of Father Pierre- Jean de Smet, S.J., 1801-187$: Missionary 
Labours and Adventures among the North American Indians, 
4 vols., New York, 1906. For a survey of Indian myth and full 
bibliographies see H. B. Alexander, in The Mythology of All 
Races, x., * North American,’ Bostom 1916, and xi., * American 
(Latin),’ do. 1919. H. B. ALEXANDER. 

SIN (Babylonian).^ — Free will was completely 
assumed by both Sumerian and Semite in Baby- 
lonia. Although the tendency to sin is attributed 
to man as a natural inheritance, the theologians 
never raise the problem of its ultimate origm in 
the divine order of things. The attitude of the 
Babylonian in this regard may be described as 
one of perpetual humility and concern for his frail 
human will, which is never sufficient to attain to 
the divine standards of purity. To introduce the 
subject in its general aspect, we cannot do better 
than quote from a Sumerian bilingual confessional 
{eriagTmnga ) : 

* Oh lord, my wrongdoings are many» great are my sins.® 
Mankind is dumb knowing nothing at all. 

Mankind, as many as bear names, what do they know? 

Whether he has acted shamefully, whether he has acted weU, 
he knows not at all. 

Oh*my god, my wrongdoings are seven times seven, forgive my 
wrongdoing.’® 

The penitential psalm from which this selection 
is taken is perhaps the best statement in cuneiform 
literature concerning the naturally sinful state 
of man, his abject foolishness compared with the 
wisdom of the gods, and his inability to avoid sin, 
even though his desire be set upon righteousness. 
Another prayer, probably employed in a magic 
ritual of atonement, has been recently discovered 
and throws more light upon the general aspect of 
the problem of sin : 

‘ Who is there who forever [is sinless?} 

Mankind as many as there be leornnut} sin, 

I thy servant have sinned and . . . 

Before thee I stand and I turn ... 

EebelUous things I plot, I have set free the wicked. 

I have spoken what is not good ; but whatsoever is wicked 
thou knowest. 

The food that belongs to god I have eaten. 

I have trodden on the interdicted thing ; evil I have done. 
Upon thy vast possessions I have lifted a [covetous] face. 

Unto thy precious mlver my greed up. ^ 

I have lifted my hand and touched what should not he 
touched. 

In my uncleanness I have entered into thy temple. 

I have thus committed thy mighty abomination. 

I have transgressed thy borders,* a thing which is obnoxious 
to thee. 

In the wrath of my heart I have cursed thy divinity. 

Wrong known and unknown I have committed. 

I go about, I behold, and before me shame I obtain. 

Oh my god, it is enough, may thy heart repose. 

Oh Isbtar, who hast been enraged, may it be pardoned. 

1 See the artt. Expiation and Atonement (Babylonian), vol. 
V. p. 637 ff., and Prayer (Babylonian), voL x. p. 159 ff. 

* H. C. ]towUiMion, WAI iv. (London, 1891) lOa, 36. 

s J6, 10&, 29-46. See also M. Jastrow, Die Religion Baby* 
loniens und Assyriens, iL 103. 

* e-te-te-lpi 
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Oh deliver, thou who hast wrought thy heart to a mighty 
rage. 

Thy favour which I have rehearsed be unto me for welfare. 
Verily many are my wrongdoings, oh sever my bonds. 

[Seven times] seven are my disgraces, but may thy heart 
repose.’ i 

The inborn sinful nature of man is not only due 
to the weakness of the will, but may be inherited. 

* Oh great lord Marduk, merciful god, 

Mankind as many as bear names, 

Who among them learns anything by himself ? 

Who has not been negligent, who has not acted despicably? 

The penalty of my father, of my grandfather, of my mother, 
of my grandmother, 

Of my family, of relations through brothers and sisters. 

May it nob come nigh me, bub may it go elsewhere. 

0 ye gods that dwell in heaven, absolve my penalty. 

The great wrong which from my youth I have committed, 

Oh scatter and seven times absolve.’ 2 
Babylonian conceptions of sin passed through 
various stages of religious and ethical values 
during the long period covered by the Sumerian 
and Semitic sources. Sumerian and Babylonian 
doctrines concerning transgression may he divided 
into two great groups — (1) religious and ceremonial 
sin, and (2) ethical sin. The former group is 
naturally the more fundamental and original, 

I. Religious and ceremonial sin. — A term fre- 
quently employed in religious texts for trans- 
gression is dg-gig^ dg-gig^ Semitic ikhihu (loan- 
word) or an-zitlu. The fundamental meaning of 
these words is ‘ forbidden thing,’ ‘ sacred possession 
of a deity,’® It was apparently first employed for 
the food assigned to a deity or to the holy places 
consecrated to deities. To eat of such food or to 
tread upon such places without proper purifica- 
tion and habit constituted one of the greatest of 
sins. 

‘ Have I eaten the forbidden things of my god unknowingly ? 
Have I trodden on the interdicted place of my goddess® 
unknowingly?’® 

Here we touch upon the most ancient Babylonian 
conception of sin, an unconscious violation of the 
ceremonial regulations. By metonymy ‘to eat 
interdicted food’ came to mean to commit an 
abomination, and hence both ihkib and anzillu 
became synonymous with ‘ abomination,’ ‘ desecra- 
tion.’ The terms connote always a most serious 
religious transgression, and in tlie psalm translated 
above the sinner connects the violation of divine 
law with ‘ thy mighty abomination I have done.’ 

As in Hebrew, so also in Babylonian the principal 
words for sin, both noun and verb, are derived 
from the root Non, ‘be faulty,’ ‘he defective,’ 
‘fail,’ ‘sin.’ The verb is and the noun 

hitXtu^ The Sumerian equivalent is Sebida, 
whose original meaning is unknown. In Sumerian 
this word invariably denotes a religious sin which 
entails the anger of the gods and a stain upon the 
soul. Hence the ritual of atonement must be 
employed to free man from the deadly effect of 
this transgression."^ This form of sin is often 
contrasted with namtag, ‘overturning,’ violent 
transgression of civil laws and socied customs. 
The Semitic equivalent is annu or amu, which is 
best rendered by * wrongdoing.’ The discussion 
of this term falls under ethical sin (below, § 2 ). 
The essential difference between these two cate- 
gories may be best illustrated by repeating a line 
from the well-known ‘ psalm to all gods ’ : ® 

1 E. Eheling, Keilsekrifttexte am Assur, Leipzig, 1916, no. 46. 

2 Ij. W. King, BahyloTiian Magic and Sorcery^ London, 1896, 
no. 11. See also J. Hchn, BASS v. [1903] 364; H. Zimmern, 
Dct alte Orient^ vii. pt, iii- [1905] p, 18. 

s The Sumerian dg-gig is an abstract noun derived from the 
root gig, ‘exclude,* ‘divide off,’ ‘separate.’ 

4 jTmft iXi-ia=id^‘gig~ga dimmer-mu. 

8 Anzil Hat iMa-ri-iastomaA Innini-imu dg-gig-ga. 

8 Eawlinson, iv. 10a, 32-85. 

T Si(bida airilat-la-e-ne^bHHi duppwi^ *Oh remove my sin*; 
P. Haupt, Aklcaduche und mrmru^ KHlsehnifttcxte. Leipzig, 
1S32, p. 117, 7 . > *- «. 

8 Bawlinson iv. 10a, 36. 


‘Oh lord, my wongdoings are many, great are my sins.’i 
The spiritual and religious aspect of sin is almost 
invariably denoted by the words hatH^ MtHy hitthi 
in Babylonian. ‘ The sin which I have committed ’ 
is expressed by Sebida dib-ha-mu, ‘the stigma 
which I have laid upon myself’ in Sumerian.^ 
The ethical and religious contrast of these terms 
is indicated by a line of a liturgy ; 
ta nam-tag-ga ta nam-8e-bi-da 
minu annu-ma minU egt-ma, 

* What was the wrongdoing ? What was the sin ? * 8 
Here the Semitic root npy, ‘ sin ’ (in a religious 
sense), is employed. The verb eg4 has the same 
force in Babylonian as hat4f and the grammatical 
texts explain one by the other. The ceremonial 
character of sin conveyed by eg4 is illustrated by 
the passage, ‘ Who has sinned against Esagila 
(temple of Marduk)?’ The noun egitu, ‘desecra- 
tion,’ ‘ ceremonial sin,’ must always be interpreted 
in this sense.'* In one passage §ehida has been 
rendered into Semitic by a verb [Htu) which 
means ‘be negligent,’ Le. neglect the rules and 
ceremonials of religion. 

‘Where has the wise not been negligent, and not committed 
despicable deeds? 

Where has he who acted cautiously not been afflicted? ’5 
These terms are frequently employed for ethical 
sins, political disturbances, and law-breaking, but, 
when so employed, they obtain a weakened sense 
and become synonymous with annu, arnu, and 
similar words.® 

2 . Ethical and political sin. — The Sumerian noun 
for this type of sin, namtag ga, means * perversion,’ 
‘ violent disturbance of the legal order ’ — meanings 
almost invariably assigned to the Semitic transla- 
tions of this word, annu^ arnu, These 

terms may be described as denoting both wrong- 
doing and* the punishment for wrongdoing. Arnu 
is probably a phonetic variant of annu, and both 
words appear to have been derived from a root 
meaning ‘oppose,’ whence is derived the word 
anantu, ‘ hostility,’ ‘ conflict ’ ; ^ertu has probably 
the meaning ‘perverseness,’ ‘treachery,’ ‘dis- 
honesty.’® Arnu and §ertu are, therefore, the 
words recognized in legal procedure for violation 
of ethical standards and civil law; e.g., a woman 
treacherously seeking to break a contract sues 
another woman concerning property ; the judges 
convict her of Sertu, i.e. treachery.^® Another 
record of a lawsuit of the period of gammurabi, 

1 Bilum annu-a ma'da rabd &i{a-a, where the Semitic version 

properly distinguishes the nature of annu and by 

the selection of its adjectives. 

2 Rawlinson, iv. 10a, 44, b 39. 

8 G. Reisner, SuTnerisch-babylonische Hynmen, Berlin, 1896, 
p. 119, rev. 6. 

4 The original meaning of the verb egd is perhaps discovered 
in the obscure phrase of the fifth tablet of Creation, 1. 7, ana la 
epiS mini la egd manama, ‘That no one of them do wrong or 
go astray (?),’ said of the stars. It is difficult to explain why 
the verbs Jaf A and egU ordinarily came to convey the deeper 
aspect of sin. 

B JB ASS V. 640, 16-18. 

0 The terms usually employed for each type of sin cannot be 
brought under definitions which have no exceptions. Terms 
of each class are found conveying the sense of their opposite 
class. The rules given above are almost invariably true with 
respect to the Sumerian words, but the Semites employed their 
terms more loosely. 

7 Semitic root probably * oppose,’ after Zimmern, Bahylon- 
ische Busspsalmen, p. 13. Derivatives of the same root are 
enunu (found as yet only in the sense of penalty for sin) and 
ennitu, which is employed in the sense opposed to its cogm^te 
amnut as a synonym of ‘ religious sin.* y 

8 Employed occasionally for ‘religious sin* (Surpu, ii. 32; 
Eheling, p. 90, rev. 3 f.). 

9 Note that in Surpu, iii. 12, Mttu, ‘honesty,’ is contrasted 
with Sertu, where a variant text has ?art«, * trickery.’ The 
‘Chicago Sjdlabary’ published by D. D. Luckenbill in AJSL 
xxxiii. [1917] has an entry emedup-subtu (‘forgery’) and Sertu. 

18 The phrase is Sertam em^du, *io lay (the decision of) 
treachery upon.’ See M, Schorr, AUhabylonische Rechtsur- 
kunden, Leipzig, 1913, p. 267, 7 ; see also p. 313, 33, Serl^mjm 
immidu-niati, ‘Verily they convict us of falsehood.. The 
words Sertu and annu, when employed with emidu in legal 
documents, do not mean ‘penalty,’ as Assyriologists render 
them, but * falsehood,’ * error.* * wrongdoing,’ 
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in which a man sues another for possession of a 
house, will illustrate the similar use of the word 
arnu. The judges arrange tlie legal proceedings, 
investigate the case, and convict the plaintiff of 
wrong or error.^ Am%(> is the official term em- 
ployed in the great Code of gammurabi and is there 
employed regularly in its original and legal sense, 
‘ error, ’ * wrong. * The Code also employs amu in the 
sense of penalty for error, but not so frequently. 

It is not always easy to determine the kind of 
sin or wrongdoing which many other terms of the 
Babylonian religious texts convey, such as sillatu, 
‘slander,’ ‘impudence,’ Jcillatu,^ ‘contemptible 
conduct,’ UrnttUu, ‘wickedness.’ The result of 
sin,® however, at least in the later period, was 
invariably the same. Man’s protecting god 
abandoned him ; he became the prey of disease 
and the prisoner of the demons. Hence elaborate 
rituals of atonement came into use to free mankind 
from the effects of religious, ceremonial, and ethical 
sins. These rituals liave been delined and described 
in the art. ExpiATioif AND Atonement (Baby- 
lonian). In the more important rituals of atone- 
ment the penitent recites long lists of the sins 
which he may have committed, usually of an 
ethical character; the second tablet of the 
SuT^u series has the following confession said for 
a sinner by a priest : 

* Has he faiM to free a ijrisoner and not loosed the bound? 

Has he not caused him in prison to see the light? 

Has be said concerning a captive, “Seize him ” or concerning 
the bound, “Bind him"? 

Is there some unknown falsehood toward god, some unknown 
contrariness against goddess ? 

Is his wrongdoing against his god, is his perversity against his 
goddess? 

It there hostility to the ancestors, hatred toward the elder 
brother? 

Has he despised father and mother, behaved di^acefuUy 
toward the elder sister? 

Has he given in littleness and received, in largeness? 

For “ No ” has he said “Yes ” ? 

For “ Yes ” has he said “ No ” ? ’ 

This tablet continues the enumeration of ethical 
sins in such manner that it really forms a good 
source for an estimation of the moral standards 
of the Babylonians. Ceremonial sins are then 
recorded in detail : 

* Has he strode toward a man under a curse? 

Has a man under a curse strode toward his face ? 

Has he slept in the bed of a man under a curse ? 

Did he lie upon the divan of a man under a curse?’ 

Recitations of this kind appear to have been called 
‘the tablet of sins,’ the tablet, according to the 
imprecation of one passage, being destroyed as 
an act which symbolized the annihilation of the 
demons and the expiation of sin. 

*The tablet of his wrongdoing, of his sins, of his di^aceful 
conduct, of his curses, of his bans, be thrown into the water.* 

In another ritual the penitent prays, ‘Verily let 
be broken the tablet of my wrongdoings.’* 
Litbrature.-— J. Morgenstem, The Doctrine of Sin in the 
Babylonian Beligion, Berlin, 1905 ; H. Zimmern, Babytonisehe 
Bmspsalrnen, Leipzig, 1885, Die Beeehwdrungsta/eln Surpu, do. 
1896, Ritualtafeln fur den Wahrsager^ Beschwdrer und Sa^er^ 
do. 1900 ; briefly in KAT^^ pp. 510-^12 ; K. L. Tallqyist, Die 
assyrische Beschworungssene Leipzig, 1895 ; R. Camp- 

bell Thompson, The Deoils and Evil Spirits of Babyloma^ 2 
vols., London, 1903-04; W. Schrank, Babylanische Suhnritenf 
Leipzig, 1 h 08; S. Langdon, ‘Babylonian Magic,’ in Scientia, 
XV. [1914] 222-240 ; M, Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyiiens, 2 vols., Giessen, 1906-13 (brief references to sin ; see 
Index, p. 1097). The penitential psalms, which are the chief 
source for the study of this subject, are discussed in the art. 
Prayer (Babylonian); P. Dhorme, La Religion assyro-baby- 
lonienne, Paris, 1910, p. 231 ff. S. H, LaNGDON. 

SIN (Buddhist). — The doctrine of sin, as held in 
Europe, is a complex idea of many strands. One 
1 Amam imidn-Su-ma ; Schorr, p. 262, 9 ; see also pp. 264, 7, 
266, 21 ; Code of IJamraurabi, § 172. 

* Not to be read h-oblatu, 

3 Excepting, naturally, purely political errors or wrongdoings. 
^ See Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der babylonisohen 
Religion^ Leipzig. 1901, pp. 23, 68 f. (corrected after Ebeling, 
no. 67) and p. 125, col. iii. 5. 


or two of those strands may be more or less parallel 
to statements found in the earliest Buddhist texts 
or to ideas expressed in Indian pre-Buddhistic 
texts. But the doctrine as a w’liole, in any one of 
its various forms, is antagonistic to the Indian, 
and especially to the Buddhist, view of life. 

To the Buddhist the universe is a cosmos, under 
the reign of law ; whatever happens is a detail in 
an unending chain of cause and effect. The gods 
are as subject to this law as men. It holds good 
equally in the moral sphere and in the physical. 
Every wrong deed or word, every evil thought 
must work out its result, its effect ; and that of its 
own force, quite independent of my deity. It is 
absolutely impossible for any conscious being to 
escape this result of his own act or thought, or, to 
phrase it in Indian fashion, of his kanna. The 
application of this theory to details, and the ex- 

lanations of the method in which karma worked, 

iffered ^eatly at different times and places in 
India and among the different religious communi- 
ties and philoso^iic schools that arose there. 

Much has been written on the subject of kanna. Most of it 
is vitiated by the erroneous assumption that there was only one 
theory, and that a statement in a work, say, of the 4th cent. 
A.D. is good evidence of beliefs held universally, say, in the 4th 
or 6th cent. b.c. The doctrine of karma is referred to as a 
g^eat mystery in documents just earlier than the rise of 
Buddhism. It receives its first elaboration in detail in the 
older portions of the Pali Buddhist canon,^ but in certain of the 
later portions, 2 in the 8rd cent. B.C., the point of view has 
changed. There is a good deal of evidence to be collected from 
the Sanskrit literature, both Hindu and Buddhist, dating from 
the 2nd to the 6th cent. a.d. No attempt has yet been made to 
deal with the history of the doctrine as a whole or even, to 
collect and sift the evidence as to its form at any one particular 
period. E. W. Hopkins has several suggestive historical 
remarks on the last of the above-mentioned periods and the 
present writers have discussed the amount of truth that lies at 
the basis of the general theory.4 

No one holding the doctrine of karma, in any 
one of its various forms, could accept the doctrine 
of sin. What the European calls ‘ sin ’ he would 
call ‘folly,’ a result of ignorance. And there can- 
not be, in his view, any forgiveness of sin ; it must 
work out to the bitter end, and of itself, its own 
fruit. This is cosmic law, from which there can 
be no escape — not even with the help of the most 
powerful deity, for that deity would himself be 
subject to the law. Again, another implication 
in the European use of the word ‘ sin ’ is that of an 
offence against a personal deity. This a Buddhist 
believer in karma would find difficult even to 
understand. To him no personal deity ever made 
the moral law. Should a deity erroneously think 
he did, and then take offence against some mortal 
because the mortal had broken the law that he 
(the deity) had made, then that would he an evil 
deed, and would work out its effect to the shorten- 
ing of the life, as deity, of the person who wrong- 
fully took offence. Even a Buddha cannot lay 
down the moral law, the Dhamma, as something 
devised or created by himself. He can but in- 
terpret a law that he finds existing^— a law 
ante-dating the existence of any personal law- 
giver. 

The Buddhist would equate the abstraction 
‘sin’ by every kind of collision, individual and 
social, with that cosmic moral law. Such collisions 
he would call evil, wrong, bad, demeritorious, 
corrupt {f>apat michchha, akusala, apumia, sahki- 
littha). And he would call them so because, as 
collisions or infractions, they threw back the in- 

1 E.g,t Majjhima Nik&ya^ iii. 202, 207. 

s Namely, portions of the Khvddaka Nikdya, espedaUy the 
Jdtaka. 

3 The Religions of India^ London, 1896, and * Modifications of 
the Karma Doctrine,' in JRAS, 1906, p. 681 1 

4T. W, Ehys Davids, Buddhism: its Hist and Literature 
(American Lectures), New York, 1896, Index, s.v, * Karma,’ and 
Buddhisml^f London, 1910, Index; O. A F. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism^ ch. v. 

6 Saipyutta, ii. 105 ; tr. 0. A F, Rhys Davids, in BuddMsm, 
p. 83 f. 
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dividual in his lon^ and, mainly, painful pilgrim- 
age to higher, happier experience. 

To the handicap imposed on each individual 
which is known among us as * original sin’ the 
doctrine of karma lends emphasis. From what 
has been said it is clear that no son of man can be 
bom into the world free from the heavy mortmain 
of the follies and misdeeds of past lives, so far as 
these have not been already redeemed by un- 
pleasant experiences. The same teaching, how- 
ever, is equally insistent in the matter of the 
inheritance of a plus quantity of happy experience 
resulting from what we might call ‘ original virtue.’ 
No lovely deed, word, or thought but brings its 
future reward, mundane or supramundane. 

It should not, however, be concluded that sound 
Buddhist doctrine recognized, in the experiences 
of any given individual life, a mere gathering in 
of a predestined harvest of mixed crops, pleasant 
and painful, sown in previous lives. ^ That doc- 
trine viewed every individual as a growth, or 
growing thing, both physically and spiritually. 
And all growth, while it is, on the one hand, the 
outcome of conditions (favourable or unfavourable 
to desirable growth), is, on the other hand, essenti- 
ally creative. In the efforts at self-expression 
that we call ‘creation’ lay the capacity, and in 
the environing conditions the opportunity, of each 
individual to slough off the latent vices {anusaya) 
of his lower nature (called collectively the hilesa^s), 
and mould for himself, i.e. the resultant of his 
resent self, a lighter burden of ‘original sin,’ a 
Tighter heritage of future destiny. 

Litbbattjrh.— The foregoing remarks are gleaned from count- 
less passages in Buddhist canonical and early commentarial 
literature, most of which are as yet untranslated into English. 
But A^guttara, i. 173 f. is discussed hy Ledi Sadaw, ‘Some 
Points m Buddhist Doctrine,’ JPTS^ 1913-14, p. 117 f,, and 
other texts in C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 
1912, ch. V. T. W. and C. A. F. Khys Davids. 

SIN (Celtic). — In the Celtic sections of the artt. 
Communion with Deity (§ 3) and Crimes and 
Punishments (§ i) it has been shown that the 
Celts had clear notions on the subject of the gods’ 
being offended by neglect, whether of an indi- 
vidual or of a community. Their wrath mani- 
fested itself in illness, calamity, defeat in battle, 
and the like ; and it had to be propitiated by 
sacrifice, usually of human victims, for the Celts 
considered that, unless man’s life were given for 
man’s life, the majesty of the immortal gods conld 
not he appeased.2 The proof of this is found in 
the passages from classical observers cited in these 
articles.® How far the idea of sin against the gods 
had an ethical colouring we do not Know, but this 
was probably not lacking, as the kind of crimes 
included among those punished hy society suggests. 
In (jraul, too, the Druids acted as judges, and 
there, apart from punishment hy death, excom- 
munication from religions rites, especially sacrifice, 
was in common use in the case of those who would 
not submit to their decision. This was equivalent 
to outlawry, and the offender was regarded as 
impious and wicked.^ 

These statements receive further illustration 
from various mythical stories, mainly in Irish 
MSS. Though these have been redacted in most 
cases by Christian scribes, there is little doubt 
that, in so far as they describe the action of the 
gods or ideas purely pagan, they have undergone 
but small change through colouring hy Christian 
conceptions. Even in such a Welsh legend as that 
of Nyimyaw and Peibaw transformed into oxen by 
Grod for their sins it is likely that the legend was 
a pagan one and that a pagan divinity was the 

1 A'hgutmra, i. 173 1. 

2 Caesar, de BeU, GalL vi. 16. 

8 See also art. Obiom, voL IM. p, 2771 

4 Caesar, vi. 18. 


punisher of the culprits.^ In the euhemerized 
account of the relation of the Milesians to the 
Tuatha D6 Danann, i.e. of the pagan Irish Celts 
to their gods, the latter are said to have destroyed 
the corn and milk of the Milesians. To prevent 
this in future these made friends with Dagda, the 
chief of the Tuatha Dd Danaun, and now their 
corn and milk were safe.® This story appears to 
reflect the idea that corn and milk depend upon 
the gods, and may he withheld or destroyed 
by them because of man’s misdoings. The com- 
pact with Dagda suggests the fresh covenants 
made with Jahweh by His worshippers in the OT 
after they have been punished by Him for their 
sins. The story of the yearly destruction by fire 
of the fort of Tara by Aillen mac Midhna of the 
Tuatha D6 Danaun may be based on some idea of 
human guilt thus punished. Aillen made every 
one in the fort sleep through his fairy music and 
then set it on fire, until he was destroyed by 
Fionn.® 

The gods punished the taking of things dedi- 
cated to them, or tabu, and this may have been 
the subject of current stories known to classical 
writers. These speak of their own gods punishing 
the Celts for taking things devoted to them, 
perhaps applying to their divinities the anger of 
native Celtic gods.^ Such breach of tabu was also 
punished with torture by the ministers of justice.® 
Trespass upon a sacred place was also obnoxious to 
the gods, and this is illustrated by several stories. 

In one of these Eochaid, having encamped on a meadovtr, wag 
told by the god Oengus, in disguise, to remove from it. He 
disobeyed, and Oengus sent plagues upon him, killing his cattle 
and horses, and threatening to slay his household if he would 
not go.8 This resembles the tales of the bursting of a sacred 
well and its waters overwhelming an impious trespasser. 
Boand, wife of Nechtain, went to the fairy well which her 
husband and his cup-bearers alone might visit, and, when she 
farther showed her contempt for it, the waters overwhelmed 
her. They now flow as the river Boyne. Similarly Sinend 
was destroyed for trespassing on Connla's well, the pursuing 
waters now forming the river Shannon.7 

Myths of origins are here mingled with myths of 
punishment hy the spirit or divinity of a sacred 
well, meted out to women to whom a sacred place 
was tabu. In other tales women who are the 

f uardians or priestesses of sacred wells, and must 
eep them covered save when water is drawn, are 
similarly overwhelmed by the waters bursting 
forth when they fail to put the cover on, thus 
neglecting the ritual of the well.® 

The breach of personal tabus, or geasa, is fre- 
quently described as punished by destruction or 
death. Heroes like Cuchulainn or Fionn broke 
the tabus which they had hitherto observed care- 
fully, and this led to disastrous events culminat- 
ing in death. These results are sometimes regarded 
as the inevitable operation of a kind of fate. The 
geasa are put upon one person by another, perhaps 
framed as an incantation or spell ; he must obey ; 
if not, disaster followed as it might do in the case 
of a curse. But the punishment, automatic though 
it might he, was also regarded as divine vengeance 
for wrong done to the gods, not always by the 
victim, hut sometimes hy his ancestors. 

1 Mdbinogion, i. 802, tr. J. Loth, in H. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, Coursi de litUrature eeltique, vols. iu- and iv., Paris, 1889, 
2 Book of Leinster, Dublin, 1880, 245&. 

3 S. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 2 vols., London, 1892, ii. 
142 f. 

4 0. Jullian, Recherokes aur la religion gauloise, Bordeaux, 
1903, p. 96. 

8 Caesar, vi. 13. 

8 Rennes Bind^enehaa, in RCel xv. [1894] 482 ; cf. xvi. [1895] 
162 ; J. O’B, Crowe, Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archaeological Association of Ireland, 4th ser., i. [1871] 94 f. 

7 Rennes JHn^enchas, in RCel xv. 316, 457. For further 
instances of punishment for the misuse of wells see P. S4billot, 
La Folk’Lore de loanee, Paris, 1904-06, ii 192 ; W. J. Bees, 
Lives of Cambro-British Saints, Llandovery, 1863, pp. 620, 623. 

8 Giraldus Oambrensis, Topographia Hibemica, ed. T. Wright, 
Loudon, 1867, ii 9 ; S. H. O’Grady, i 238 ; J. A. MacOullDch, 
The Religion of the Andent Celts, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 192. 
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The beat illustration of this is found in the long, tragic Irish 
story of TAe Destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel,^ in which the 
sifi-folk (beings of a fairy tj’pe who represent the older gods) 
avenge themselves upon Conaire for wrong done by his ancestor 
Eochaid to the god Mider. Conaire was told by Nemglan, a 
divinity who can take the form of a bird, of the tabus which he 
must observe. He became king, and at first all went well with 
him, and the land prospered. But the vengeance of the god 
began to work. Through fate or circumstances which he could 
not resist Conaire broke one tabu after another, until at last he 
was defeated in battle and himself slain. The events leading 
up to the final vengeance are told with great detail and realism, 
and Conaire is clearly shown to be the innocent victim of a 
divine vengeance which he could not resist. 

So also the story of Da Choca*s Hostel tells of the destruction 
of Oormac for breaking his geasaJ Another curious story tells 
how Oorrchenn of Cruach slew the god Dagda’s son Aedh for 
seduction of his wife. Dagda punished him for this by making 
him carry the corpse on his back until he had found a stone for 
the grave as long as Aedh’s body .3 

In Irish Celtic belief the fruitfulness and pros- 
perity of the land depended largely upon the king’s 
observing his geasa ; this also kept misfortune 
from him. But this was changed into the idea 
that the king’s goodness or the reverse affected 
the fertility of the country. Probably there was 
not much difference between the two conceptions, 
though some of the geasa detailed are of an 
arbitrary and, to ns, unmeaning character. In 
anjr case some idea of obeying what were really 
divinely appointed rules seems to be implied, 
though perhaps the king, looked upon as a 
divinity, subject himself to rules, had been re- 
garded as the source of fertility.'* 

How far the conception of retribution after 
death for wrongdoing was known to the pagan 
Celts is uncertain. Possibly cowards may have 
been regarded as doomed to miss the joys of the 
after life, since the hope of these made warriors 
face death without a tremor. Some characteristics 
of hell in Irish Christian visions of the other 
world and in folk-belief may be derived from 
pagan belief — e,g,, the sufferings of the wicked 
from cold.® But they may equally be of Christian 
origin. As the idea of transmigration after death 
was not unknown to the Celts, the later folk- 
belief that souls of the wicked appear after death 
as ravens, crows, black dogs, and the like may be 
derived from some earlier pagan myth of retribu- 
tion, though here again transmigration without 
retribution is quite as likely as not to have been 
believed in,® 

The idea of sinlessness, i.e, innocence from 
particular sin or from sin in general, occurs now 
and then in the mythic tales, not apparently as a 
reflexion of Christian ideas. 

When Bran on his voyage met the Manannan mac Lir, the 
latter described to him the Elysian land, on which his coracle 
seemed to be sailing, and its people. They were immortal and 
sinless, unlike Adam’s descendants, and they made love without 
crime.7 In another tale, cited below, the son of a sinless couple 
is required as a sacrifice, and he turns out to be the son of the 
inhabitants of such a divine land as Bran saw. 

Other tales show that the gods could punish 
members of their own group for wrongdoing. 

Aoife transformed her step-children into swans, in the 
pathetic story of The Children of Ler, and for this the god 
Bodb punished her by transforming her into a demon of the 
air.8 In another instance the god Manannan, having fallen in 
love with a mortal maiden, Tuag, sent a divine Druid, Fer 
Figail, to bring her to him. He brought her from her home and 
left her slumbering on the shore while he sought a boat to carry 
her to Elysium. There a great sea wave sent by the god, or the 
god himself in that form, overwhelmed her, and Fer iigail 

1 Ed. W. Stokes, RCel xjcii- [1901] 27ffi. 

2 Ib. xxi. [1900] 149 f. 

5 Rennes Dindsenchas, in RCel xvi. [1896] 42. 

4 Leahharna g-Ceart, or the Boole of Rights, ed. J. O’Donovan, 
Dublin, 1847, p. 3ff. ; see also art: Celts, voI- iii. p. 301*. 

« Examples in A. Le Braz, La Ligende de la mart en Basse- 
Bretagne : Croyances, traditions et usages des Bretons armori- 
cains^, Paris, 1902, ii. 91 ; J, Curtin, Tales of the dairies and 
Ghost World, London, 1895, p. 146. 

6 Le Braz, ii. 82, 86, 307 ; Rees, p. 92, 

7 The Voyage of Bran, ed. A. Nutt and K. Meyer, London, 
1896—97 i. 2 f. 

8 Ed.K O’Ourry, Atlantis, iv. [1863] 116 ff. 


was afterwards slain by Kanannan.i The cause of offence Is 
not stated, but doubtless it was that the Druid had forestalled 
Manannan in his love for Tuag. In another tale the godde® 
Becuma was banished from the gods’ land because of her sin 
with Manannan’s son. She came to earth and by spells induced 
Conn, king of Ireland, to succumb to her whiles and to banish 
his son. During^ the year that he remained in dalliance with 
her there was neither corn nor milk in Ireland— an example of 
the idea of a bad king causing disaster to his land (itself a divine 
punishment). His Druids told Conn that nothing could save 
the land but the sacrifice of the son of a sinless couple. This 
was the son of the queen of an Elysian region. She came to 
rescue him, bringing a cow, 'which was sacrificed in his stead, 
and she told Conn that he must renounce Becuma, else Ireland 
would still lose a third of its corn and milk.2 

On the whole, the ideas which these stories 
reveal suggest breaches of religious ritual and 
custom, and of customary law, passing over, how- 
ever, into more ethical conceptions, while all 
through bringing the gods into relation with men 
as punishers of their wrongdoing. 

Litbraturb.— T his is referred to in the footnotes. Bee also 
the chapter on * Divine Enmity and Punishment’ in J. A. 
MacCulioch, Celtic Mythology (=^The Mythology of all Races, 
vol. iiL), Boston, 1918. J, A. MACCuLLOCH, 

SIN (Chinese). — The knowledge of sin in China 
has developed in the course of her long religious 
history. The Chinese have always possessed ‘a 
sense of sin and its consequences."® Man is de- 
scribed by Chad Chi (2nd cent, a.d.) as differenti- 
ated from the brute creation by ‘ the knowledge 
of righteousness.’ * Mankind is thns endowed with 
a moral sense.® The emperor Tang (1766 B.C.) 
said, ‘The Great God has conferred on the 
common people a moral sense.’ ® But man is prone 
to err.'^ 

1. Earliest ideas. — In the early period of 
Chinese history, prior to 221 B-C., sin or crime 
was ‘ the disturbance of celestial routine,’ ‘ the 
celestial order forming a human guide.’ 

* Offences againsfc the gods or the spirits in a vague sense 
were often spoken of.* * Sin was only conceivable in the sense 
of an infraction of nature’s general laws.’ 8 
Though sin was ‘a moral and spiritual delin- 
quency,’ ® and transgressions would call down divine 
retribution, yet at the same time the idea of sin 
was vague, and the opinion has been expressed 
that it might he said to have no well-defined 
existence at all.^® 

Time and again tyrants and evil rulers have 
received condign punishment at the hands of those 
who, in accordance with the will of Heaven, over- 
threw their thrones and rescued the country from 
their misrule. Their names, sins, and crimes are 
set forth in the Chinese classics and histories as 
terrible examples of the retribution which sins or 
crimes against high Heaven produce, The punish- 
ment for sin was a material one, meted out in this 
life. There was no hell or purgatory known to 
the early Chinese. There were some hazy ideas 
about a state of bliss where the good and even the 
bad went. 

2. Terms used. — ^There are three principal words 
used for sin, tsui, oh, and kwo. Dk means evil, 
bad, vicious, etc. j kwo, to transgress, to go beyond 
what is right. Among the ‘wealth of distinctive 
terms ’ for sin, evil, transgression in Chinese the 
nearest to the idea of sin is tsid, but it also means 

1 W. Stokes, ‘The Bodleian Dinnshenchas,* FL in. [1892] 
610 f. 

2 HHu, iiL [1907-08] 150 ff- 

»VV. K Soothill, The Three Religions of China, London 
n,913], p. 260. 

4 J. Legge, The Religions of China, London, 1880, p. 97. 

SLegge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72, voL iii. 
The Shoo King, bk. iii. pt. iv. p. 2. 

6 The Chinese Recorder, xxvxii [Shanghai, 1897] 483. 

7 Leg:ge, Religions of China, p, 102, and The Shoo King, bk. 
ii.pt. li. p. 2. 

8E. H. Parker, China and Religion, London, 1906^ p. 24, and 
Ancient China Simplified, do. 1908, p. 66. 

9 Soothill, p. 251. 

10 Ib. p. 247 ; Parker, Ancient China, p. 65. 

11 See Legge, The Shoo King, bk. iii. passim. 

12 Chinese Recorder, xxiv. [1893] 52. 
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a crime, punishment, penalty, to treat one as a 
criminal. Further it means a violation of order, 
to give occasion for blame, a wrong, fault, or 
iniquity, and is also applied to a violation of 
decorum, a breach of the laws of etiquette. It is 
used in a phrase nearly equivalent to * I beg your 
pardon.’ The efchical force of meaning of the 
word is thus greatly dissipated by the breadth of 
ideas connoted. It has been said that the task of 
tasks is to bring home to the native mind the 
sense of what sin is. Nearly all writers on the 
religious and ethical side of Chinese nature draw 
attention to this, though there are some who have 
found notable instances to the contrary.^ 

3, Confucian ideas.— There is not much light 
thrown on the subject of sin in the sayings of Con- 
fucius. He was not inclined to split hairs upon 
the vexed question of sin, or even to speak of sin 
except in connexion with the practical aftairs of 
life. He considered that there were five capital 
sins besides theft and robbery, viz. malignity, per- 
verseness, mendacity, vindictiveness, and vacil- 
lating weakness.^ He said that of the 3000 offences 
against which the five punishments were directed 
there was not one greater than that of being 
unfilial.® This is the sin of sins. Confucianists 
declare that their sage was perfect and did not 
need to repent of any errors, and that any state- 
ment by him which ^ might be construed to the 
contrary was due to his humility, but the sage had 
a better knowledge of himself, for he dared not 
rank himself with 'the man of perfect virtue,’* 
Confucius never expressed any opinion as to a 
future state or as to rewards and punishments for 
sin.® The Confucian doctrine of man’s nature is 
that he is naturally formed for virtue. There 
is no acknowledgment of a universal proneness to 
evil. All Chinese scholars have not, however, 
subscribed to the doctrine of a sinless nature. 
Suen believed that the nature of man was evil.® 

Thus Confucianism has but little room for sin in 
its outlook on human life. 'All fundamental 
views of Confucianism are optimistic, human de- 
pravity and sin are not taken into account.’*^ Sin 
IS therefore to a great extent outside the purview 
of Confucianism. Virtue can be practised and 
evil-doing given up by all. Reformation is^ a 
sufficient panacea for sm, even for one who sins 
against Heaven and ‘who has nowhere left for 
prayer,’ as Confucius once said.® Reformation is 
urged by both Confucius and Mencius. The former 
said, ‘ When you have faults [or bad habits],® do 
not fear to abandon them.’ The latter said that 
all dispatch should be used in putting an end to 
what one knows as wrong. These and similar 
passages in the Classics are used as proverbs by 
the Chinese. Confucianism considers that ‘the 
perfecting of knowledge and the influence of some 
good examples is sufficient to produce a good char- 
acter.’^® 

Heaven was distinctly and directly cognizant of 
the actions of men whetner good or evil. The great 
Chinese philosopher Chu Hsi (12th cent. a.d.) thus 


wrote : 

^Reports of the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh 
and London, 1910, iv. 418. 

2 Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion, London, 1910, p. 210. 

8 Chinese Recorder, xxxi. tIOOO] 892. 

4/6, xxix. [1898] 386, xliv, [1913] 289, 732; Legge, Chmese 
Classics, i., The Confucian Analecl^, bk. vii. ch. 33. 

6 Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion, p. 211. 

6 See Legge, Chinese Classics, ii.. Works of Mencius, ‘Prolego- 
mena,' ch. ii. p. 82 ff. 

7 E. Faber, quoted in Chinese Recorder, xxxiii. [1902] 166. 

S See Soothill, p. 266 1. 

8 Legge, Confucian Analects, bk. i. dh. 8, v. i. The same 
word is used for ‘ transgressions.* 

10 16, vol. it bk. iit ch. 8, v. 8. 

u See J. Dyer BaU, Pith of the Classics, Hongkong, 1906, pp. 
2 28. 

’12 E. Faber, JEtisL of China, Shanghai, 1902, Introd. by 
P. Kranx, p. 7, 


* Heaven knows all our good and all our crimes [sins]. It is 
as if Heaven noted them down and numbered them up. Your 
good deeds are all before God, and my evil deeds will also be 
before Him.’ 1 

‘ Sin to the Confucianist is an offence against the majesty of 
Heaven, a departure from law. It is constantly spoken of as 
error, deflection, something to be grown out of by self-culture. 

. . . There is no consciousness of the deep guilt of sin, 
no conception ’ of its ‘ deceiving, blundering, destroying power. 
All men have strength, if they would only use it, to overcome 
the tendencies to evil. ... Sin becomes a kind of external 
tarnish, that obscures the lustre of the naturally bright virtues, 
that can be easily brushed aside, when these virtues assume their 

original brilliancy .’ 2 

4. Buddhist ideas. — The influence of Buddhism 
in China in the religious sphere has been great. 
In place of a hazy notion of a future state it intro- 
duced a complete system of future rewards and 
punishments. The description of its heavens and 
hells, couched in realistic terms for the common 
man, met a crying want in the Chmese concep- 
tions of a future state. There was thus introduced 
for the first time into Chinese religious thought a 
definite doctrine of the future punishment of sin com- 
mitted in the present life.® The religious terms 
and the new conceptions which Buddhism infused 
into existing terms all widened the outlook of 
men on sin and its consequences. The Chinese by the 
worship of ancestors had developed what amounted 
to not much more than a shadowy faith in some- 
thing like ghosts. There was apparently no strong 
conviction about the future life, and sin had no 
connexion with it. A certainty took the place of 
vague hopes. This life was linked on to the next. 
A future life was the inheritance of every living 
being, and the happiness or misery of this future 
life was within the power of every one to enjoy or 
suffer, for rewards or punishments were conditioned 
by the conduct of each in the present life. The 
chanting of litui-gies, repentance, meritorious 
actions, the life of an ascetic, will produce the 
forgiveness of sins, according to popular Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Yet, with all that Buddhism introduced into 
China, the absence of a strong conviction of sin 
among the Chinese is doubtless due in a measure 
to the negative view of virtue which this religion 
presents. With its lack of inspii'ation towards 
goodness and its inability to strengthen man in 
a struggle against evil, it has had the effect of 
obscuring the idea of sin and has exerted a weaken- 
ing effect on the moral nature. For^ sin, viewed 
from its standpoint, is more a calamity or a mis- 
fortune than a moral evil.* Even in the best sects 
of Buddhism, such as that of the Paradise of the 
Western Heavens, it is not deliverance from a world 
of sin that its followers look forward to, but de- 
liverance from the ‘ bitter seas’ of sorrow and 
sulFering in this world and rescue from almost 
interminable births and nirvana itself by a rapid 
transfer to the Land of Peace by faith in Amitabha 
Buddha and salvation through his name. But 
even in this abode of bliss sin is mentioned as being 


absent. . . 

5. Taoist ideas. — In the ideal state of pristine 
perfection which Lao-tse (born c. 604 B.C.) describes, 
and to which mankind would revert were his 
philosophy carried out, good and evil were un- 
known. All suffering is due to a departure from 
this state. Chuang-tse, his eminent follower, a 
few centuries later also spoke of primitive inno- 
cence. In that Golden Age the people were up- 
right and correct.® There was no room for sin to 
enter into such an Eden, But Taoism has become 

1 Chinese Recorder, xxviii. [1897], 617. 

2 Ih, xvii. [1886] 374. 8 See ib, ix. [1878] 286. 

4 See E. J. Eitel, Three Lectures on Buddhism'^, London^, 18/8, 
pp. 59, 63, 73 ; also Chinese Recorder, ix. [1878] 292 ; J. Edkins, 
minese Buddhisrn\ London, 1893, p. S66 ; cf. art. Sin (Bud- 
dhist). , • 

B Soothill, pp. 48, 62, 64, 66 ; see Legge, The Texts of Tdmm 
iSBB xxxix., xl.], Oxford, 1891, pt. i. p. 326 ; H. A. Giles, 
Chuang Tzu, London, 1889, p. 162. 
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debased, superstitious, and idolatrous ; among its 
devotees evil and sin are constantly present, and 
the consequences of sin have to be guarded against 
in this world and the next. The idea of sin is the 
same in Taoism as in Confucianism to a consider- 
able extent. But, while an approving conscience 
is what Confucianism aimed at, the Taoist desires 
virtue to be rewarded by material benefits, such 
as long life, wealth, health, official rank, and many 
descendants.^ In the fundamental doctrine that 
* every creature is good in its essence ’ Confucian- 
ism and Taoism are at one and opposed to Bud- 
dhism. While Confucianism has simply its plane 
of action in the present life, Taoism ‘ looks beyond 
this world ’ and aims at purifying ‘ the heart [and 
the body] by special methods.’ 

The influence of Buddhism on Taoism has been 
most marked, especially in its doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments for sins committed in this 
life. 

*A hell, with many apartments for multifarious tortures, 
has been adopted ... as also many means, derived from the 
same source, for escape from the torments there. A system of 
merit and demerit and of retribution through spiritual agents 
in this life and hereafter was developed.’ 2 
Through Buddhism, Taoism has borrowed the 
Hindu ruler of the dead, King Yama, and he pre- 
sides over the nine other judges in the hell men- 
tioned above. This development in the ideas of a 
future state where sin was thus dealt with took 
place in the 11th cent. A.D. One Taoist notion 
also accepted by some Confucianists and indigenous 
in China is of a conditional immortality. The 
good souls, but only they, inherit heaven, a place of 
happiness. 

Sin, thus practically unknown in Taoism’s early 
days, has now a definite position in its later 
elaborated system of beliefs. This position is 
shown in the popular religious tracts and books 
in which Taoist beliefs are the motif though, of 
course, tempered in some by Buddhist ideas. At 
the same time the latter religion is responsible 
for the inception and development of many of the 
statements figuring as Taoist. This literature has 
a wide circulation, and many of the tracts are very 
popular. One of the most widely read and best 
known is Actions and Recompenses, probably 
written by an unknown author in the 10th century. 
One passage in it is as follows ; 

‘Transgressions, great and small, are of several hundred 
kinds. He who wishes for long life must first attend to strictly 
avoiding all these sins.’ 3 

Nor is the sinner left in doubt as to what his sins 
are, for categories of them are given in hooks of 
this sort. They are very full, as the following 
will show ; 

‘Blasphemy, simply ridiculing and breaking images of the 
ods, undutifulness to parents, oppression of the people, 
eception of the prince, lewdness of all sorts, careless scatter- 
ing about of the five kinds of grain, slaughtering oxen and dogs 
for food, the use of false weights and measures, injuring others 
to benefit oneself, cheating of the good by the wicked, ill- 
treatment of the poor by the rich, aggravated forms of 
covetousness, crimes of violence, house-breaking, selling 
adulterated goods, cheating the simple in buying and selling, 
trampling lettered paper underfoot, deceiving the aged and 
despising the young, breaking off marriage contracts, striking 
and cursing grandparents,’ etc.^ 

It will thus be seen that relations between the 
gods and mankind, dutiful regard to parents, 
rightful and just intercourse between mankind, 
business relationships, and charity, as well as 
offences against the laws, are all thought of in 
this list of sins and crimes which would subvert 
family order and civil life. These and similar 
transgressions bring their retribution according to 
their heinousness, for life is shortened by twelve 
years for great ones, and one hundred days for 
small ones. A regular system of accounts is 

1 See J. Edkins, Religion in China, London, 1878, p. 140. 

2 Faber, in China Review, xiii. [Hongkong, 1884-86] 244 ff. 

3 Chinese Recorder, xxviii. [1897] 586. 

4 Ib. xiii. [1882] 303. 


adopted, and evil deeds and faults are entered to 
the debit of the keepers of these registers, and to 
their credit good actions are entered, a numerical 
value being assigned to each entry according to 
its position in the scale of virtue or evil. That 
the introspection, in some cases at all events, is 
most searciiing is shown by the foliowing statement 
in one of these religious books : 

‘ The most of what 3 ’ou do, what you say, the thoughts you 
think ... are on the side of evil.’ 

The conflict between sin and the good in our 
own hearts is most strikingly stated in a philo- 
sophical work issued about tlie beginning of the 
18th cent., and reminds one of St. Paul’s reference 
to the subject in Ko : 

‘When you have advanced sufficiently in knowledge of 
yourself, you will find it a grief. There will be, as it were, 
two men in your bosom. When you desire to do good, evil 
will come between- Again, when you wish to do wrong, a sense 
of shame will oppose you. Thus a battle goes on within you.’ 1 

Some of the gods even are not perfect or free 
from siu. The gemnieous ruler of Taoism had a 
covetous heart, so one of his three souls had to 
become incarnate in ‘ the dusty, troublesome 
world.’ Again, the Neptune of Maoism, the Sea 
Dragon, was disobedient, and his son was a 
drunkard, and the god of fire (originally a 
Buddhist god) committed theft. These stories 
are recounted in Taoist books published a few 
centuries ago.^ 

The Chinese, thanks largely to the moral teach- 
ing of Confucius, are remarkable, in comparison 
with many other non-Christian nations, for the 
purity of their religions. Yet the baser elements 
of human nature are to be found occasionally, so 
that not only are the everyday needs of life as 
well as riches, honours, health, prosperity, and 
offspring sought for from the gods, but there are 
a few deities worshipped by those who hope for 
help from them for the commission of sins and the 
carrying out of evil deeds. There is a small 
temple on the hill-side over the eastern portion 
of the city of Victoria, Hongkong, near some 
rocks which are believed, by the Chinese, to exert 
an evil influence on the morality of the city.® 
The goddess of this temple is the patroness of 
prostitution.^ The present writer found on inquiry 
that the powder rubbed on the face of the image 
was supposed to make the worshippers who earned 
their living by that vice fair and attractive. 
There are also gods of gamblers® and of thieves,® 
gods of revenge^ and of cruelty.® The drunkards 
even take as their patron saint Li Tai-p6, an 
anacreontic poet of former times.® Some men of 
former times who have been renowned for their evil 
deeds have been even deified and worshipped owing 
to an idea that it is well to propitiate them for fear 
of what they may be able to do to the living. The 
tendency is, however, more to canonize the good. 

6. Present-day popular beliefs. —The repltant 
of all the preceding influences is that, with his 
eclectic attitude towards all these elements of 
belief, the average Chinese has evolved a blend or 
amalgam of the whole as regards the religious side 
of his life — his ideas of sin and forgiveness of sin 
and all else connected with his spiritual life. 

Literaturb. — See the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 
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SIN (Christian). — This article in large measure 
presupposes what has been written in the artt. 
Fall and Okigihal Sin. It confines itself to 
a discussion of the Christian view or doctrine of 
sin as a state or power actually present in the 
developed moral consciousness of man. Since a 
modern interpretation must rest on the history of 
thought, our first task is to study the teaching of 
the NT and of great Christian minds. 

I. The New Testament. — (a) Jewish literature 
of the 1st cent. B.c. and A.D. takes a sombre view 
of man. Constant allusion is made to the all but 
universal corruption, and, as man’s relation to 
God is construed in essentially legal terms, the 
prevailing temper is fear of utter condemnation. 
Though sin may be inherited, moral freedom is 
intact, and man can choose whether he will or will 
not live righteously. The heart, not the flesh, is 
the seat of the inborn evil impulse {yezer Kara ) ; 
but at least the flesh makes sin intelligible, and, 
as Holtzmann puts it, ‘there is no clear agreement 
whether the nesh represents a power ethically 
indiflerent or one that somehow leads to sin.’^ 
At the same time exceptional cases of sinless life 
are known. Each sin is an individual act, which 
can be weighed and numbered. Much responsi- 
bility for sin belongs to evil spirits which tempt 
men even to apostasy from God. But isolated 
oflences can easily be expiated by penitence. Thus 
the Rabbinic mind swings between despair and 
pride. ‘Far better were it for us,’ says 4 Ezra, 
‘that we had not to face judgment after death* 
(Y68i.) . Qjj ^1^0 other hand, the busy acquirer of 
merit thanked God that he was not like the rest 
of men (Lk 18^^). Sin is never put in relation to 
the love of God. Even by John the Baptist it is 
viewed solely as contumacy or rebellion. God is 
creditor, judge, king; man is debtor, culprit, 
subject. 

(&) Jesus has no doctrine of sin in general ; it 
was not abstract considerations creating an intel- 
lectual problem that He fastened on, but concrete 
sins. He does not speak of the Fall. But sin is 
a terrible fact, which is always committed against 
God, not merely against fellow-men (Lk 15^®), and 
the sinner is guilty. It has been said that Jesus 
dispersed the old morbid consciousness of sin like 
mist before the sun, but, if this means that He 
took it lightly, it is untrue. He does speak freely 
of good men and bad, and in the Beatitudes He 
implies the existence of those whom they describe. 
But He does not regard ‘ sinners ’ as merely one 
class of men among others; ‘the righteous’ are 
named so ironically. ‘If ye then, being evil’ 
(Mt 7^^), is one of His most arresting phrases; 
Peter is rebuked as ‘Satan’ for attempting to 
hold Him back from the Cross and told that he 
thinks like men; ‘no one is good’ (19^*^), He 
replies to one questioner. Men must look like 
that to One who bids them love God with their 
whole heart and strength (22®’^). The call to 
repent, with which J esus’ ministry opens, assumes 
that all have sinned, and more than once this call 
is repeated. All must be merciful, for all need 
pardon, and all will perish unless they show a 
change of mind. It is the man who cries ‘God, 
be merciful to me a sinner’ who is justified (Lk 
18^). The preaching of Jesus begins with indi- 
vidual acts of sin, but in addition He points to the 
corrupt heart which underlies them, for it is out 
of man’s inner life that everything capable of 
defiling proceeds. Unless the neart is single, all 
is wrong. The sources of actual sin are this evil 
heart, stumbling-blocks put in the way by others 
(Mt IS*^), and the temptation of the devil (13®»)— - 
all of them influences which man can perceive and 
oppose. But no necessary determination to sin is 
1 JSf&utest. i 67, 


even glanced at. The kinds of sin against which 
Jesus specially warns men ^ are unkindness, which 
will come up at the Last Judgment (Mt 25) ; the 
assions of anger and lust, the impure look and 
esire being equally wrong with the impure act 
[ (Mt 6^®) ; self-deception and unreality of thought 
(‘Thou blind Pharisee,’ 23^®) ; and moral indecision 
(Lk 9®^). Sin develops ; the inner treasure of the 
heart becomes evil (Mt 12®®), and men, growing 
worse and worse, come to resemble a bad tree 
bearing fruit after its kind. God punishes sin, 
but far greater is the truth that men can repent 
and that all sins can be forgiven except that which 
connotes final hardening and therefore entangles 
men in guilt for ever (Mk 3^®^*)- It is when He is 
speaking of forgiveness that we can perceive how 
much sin means to Jesus. Guilt in His eyes is 
the heaviest of all loads, as is clear from the 
episode of the paralytic (Mk 2) ; men need pardon 
constantly (Mt 6^^) ; and in God’s sight even 
disciples are laden with an overwhelming debt 
calling for the sheer mercy of the Father (18^®®'*)* 

(c) St. Paul, unlike Jesus, ofters the data for a 
doctrine of sin in the sense that sin (oftenest used 
in the singular) is generalized from a profound 
interest in its nature and significance as a whole. 
Broadty it means what is opposed to the law of 
God — His will expressed in commandments—and 
through law man becomes fully aware of it (Ro 
320 generalized; it is 

present not merely in the Law of Moses, though 
its embodiment there rose most naturally in the 
apostle’s mind, but in man’s heart everywhere. 
All are under law ; all have violated law ; hence 
all are under sin. The sin manifested in indi- 
vidual acts is a power, a universal condition or 
tendency of human life, a principle confronting 
men which St. Paul virtually personifies, though 
it does not possess objective existence for him as 
‘ a power in rerum natura but not in this or that 
will.’ The personification is half poetic, just as in 
the case of death, law, or flesh. But the meaning 
is a terrible reality ; there is a system of sin, to 
which all are hopelessly enslaved, their only 
wages death. Except for the counter-activity of 
the Spirit of God or Christ, human life is sinful 
through and through. The manifestations of this 
principle are variously named — ^transgression, un- 
righteousness, lawlessness, disobedience, etc. 

St. Paul proves the universality of sin by several 
considerations: by inspection of the life of Jews 
and Gentiles (Ro 2 and 1) ; by citation of the OT 
(Ro 3) ; by deduction from the universality of 
death, its penalty; by regressive inference from 
Christ’s atoning death, which implies a universal 
need ; finally by what is to all intents and purposes 
a metaphysical argument about the compelling 

E ower 01 the flesh. This universality he does not 
esitate to call a divine ordinance. The law was 
intended to multiply transgressions by provoking 
the natural antipathy of the flesh (Gal 3^®), and 
thus to lead sinners to despair of attaining right- 
eousness otherwise than through Christ and faith. 

The original element in St. Paul’s teaching does 
not lie in what he says regarding the various types 
of sin, or its moral character, or its eftect on man’s 
relation to God, who reacts upon it in the doom 
of death. He seldom touches the connexion of 
sin with Satan or demonic powers, though we 
must not forget phrases like 2 Co 4^ : ‘ The god of 
this world has blinded the minds of unbelievers.’ 
His originality in contrast to Rabbinic thought 
lies in his explanation of the necessity of sin. To 
many scholars he seems to offer two unreconciled 
theories. First, the necessity is due to Adam’s 
fall — a familiar Judaistic conception made im- 
pressive by its insistence on the unity of the race 
I T. B. Glover, The Jems of History ^ Xiondon, 1917, ch. vii. 
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for which Adam stood (Ro 5^®^*). But for St. Paul 
this scarcely had the importance which it came to 
possess for historic theology ; he really glances at 
it hy way of illustrating the solidarity of believ- 
ing men with Clirist. ‘ Sin entered the world by 
one man’ (5^^) may mean that Adam created for 
posterity the conditions of sinning, or it may only 
mean that Adam’s was the first sin of history. St. 
Paul may have conceived of him as but the first 
instance of the sin inherent in man’s fleshly 
nature, which brings up the second theory. This 
is that the flesh is radically antagonistic to God : 
as has been said, it represents for St. Paul ‘the 
virulence and constitutional character as well as 
the omnipresence of sin.’ ^ The will of the flesh 
and the will of man are one thing, the tie between 
the two being so close that there occurs in Ro 8® 
the phrase ‘ flesh of sin.’ It is because he is in the 
flesh that man does sin and can do no other. This 
is not a Jewish conception ; according to the OT 
and Judaism, the flesh, so far from being the 
point of departure, rather by its frailty extenuates 
the sinner’s guilt, and in any case entails no hope- 
less compulsion to evil. Nor is the theory trace- 
able to the dualistic psychology of Hellenism, in 
which matter is opposed to mind — a view far too 
intellectual for the moral passion and despair of 
St. Paul. He does not equate sin and evil matter, 
or sin and sensuality, for there are spiritual sins, 
and he never forgets that God has created the 
flesh and can make it the abode of ^irit. A 
careful linguistic inquiry has led E. D. Burton to 
the following result : 

* Neither the evidence of contemporary usage nor that of the 
New Testament itself warrants us in finding in Paul . . . the 
notion that the fiesh is by reason of its materiality a force that 
makes for evil, or that a corporeal being is by reason of that 
fact a sinful being.’ 3 

We must then believe that to St. Paul the flesh is 
a power productive of sin not because it is sin, but 
because sin, seated in the flesh as an alien power, 
utilizes it as organ and instrument. Till Christ 
came, the empirically sinful fleshly principle ruled ; 
ever since, the counteractive Spirit has been 
victoriously on the ground. For the man who 
lacks the Spirit and lives on the soil of law the 
flesh must always he the gateway through which 
sin, in the shape of lust, invades experience, but 
this inevitable revolt against God leaves responsi- 
bility undiminished. Man’s state is revealed to 
him by conscience, not to furnish him with an 
excuse, hut to prove that no way to righteousness 
is open except God’s. 

(a) The doctrine of sin in the Johannine writ- 
ings has been described as accidental or even 
almost wholly absent. For the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel, it is held, sin is a mere privation, 
which in itself involves no moral culpahility ; it is 
‘ the natural incapacity of man to possess himself 
of the higher life.’ It is true that we cannot 
identify the Johannine teaching with the Pauline. 
The former allows more for degrees of sin (19^^). 
Sin is indeed universal, but some men are, as it 
were, naturally of the truth (18®^) or of God (8^^). 
At the other extreme is unbelieving Judaism ; in 
fact the sin in which the writer of the Gospel, 
from his historical and apologetic purpose, is 
chiefly interested, and upon which he generalizes, 
is disbelief in Christ witn its inevitable judgment. 
It is on this ground that the Spirit convinces of 
sin (16®). Those who sin purely out of blindness 
may come to faith if they are given sight, but the 
bulk of men have this condemnation resting on 
them that they preferred darkness to the Light 
now present in the world (3^®), and this because 
light, by exposing evil acts, incurs the hatred of 
aU whose practices are corrupt. Their blindness 
1 J. Denney, in 6th ser., iii. [1901] 290. 
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is ^ilty. Such unbelievers are children of the 
devil, that murderer and liar from the first, in 
whose power the whole world lies (1 Jn 5^®) ; they 
have learned of their father and do his will. Not 
that Christians are sinless, though in principle 
they have broken with moral evil (3®) ; on the 
contrary, they need pardon constantly (1®), and 
are in danger of self-deceit and lovelessness ; nay, 
such deadly sin is possible as may not bear being 
prayed for (5^®). This last almost certainly means 
apostasy from the faith. Obstinately disllelieving 
mankind make up ‘the world’— a hostile system 
confronting God and His people which is undi?me 
in origin and quality, though no effort is made to 
explain how it arose in a universe created by God. 

I This world hates Christ because He does not 
I belong to it (Jn 15^®^*), as indeed it hates God, 
whom it has not known (15®®^*)* Sensuality and 
pride are characteristic of it (1 Jn 2^®). TMs 
opposition of faith and worldly unbelief is prim- 
arily one of experience, but it hardens into some- 
thing like a static or timeless and irreconcilable 
antagonism ; the world cannot receive the Spirit 
(Jn 14^’), and in nature is identical with the devil. 
Yet, on the whole, the Fourth Gospel leaves us 
faced by an antinomy ; on the one hand, Jesus 
will not pray for the world (17®), on the other, the 
prospect of its being brought to faith in Christ’s 
mission is left open (17®^). Such a sentence as the 
last, or the great prophecy that Christ will draw 
all men to Himself (12®®), could hardly have been 
written by one whose mind finally rested in a 
metaphysical or gnostic dualism. 

2. History of doctrine. — Church teaching about 
sin is much less concerned than Scripture is with 
the meaning of sin in experience and under the 
light of Christ. Roughly, two-thirds of its interest 
has been given to original sin— the sin of 
Adam in its consequences for the spiritual condi- 
tion and fate of mankind, this first sin having as 
its foil an alleged state of original righteousness 
on which Scripture has little to say. Yet what 
most troubles the Christian conscience is neither 
sin committed by the first human pair nor the sin 
with which we are horn, but the actual sinfulness 
of our acts and persons. Abstracting so far as 
possible from original sin, we shall seek to indicate 
the main trend of thought in the Church with 
regard to sin as found in normal adult experience. 

(a) Among the more important questions can- 
vassed in the 2nd cent, were the persistence of sin 
in the Christian life, and the ngoristic demand 
that lapse into grave sin should be viewed as 
involving the loss of salvation — s, demand eventu- 
ally rejected by the great Church even in face of 
Tertullian’s unwillingness to readmit those who 
had been guilty of mortal sins (fornication, idolatry, 
murder). East and West conceived of sin differ- 
ently, though at first botb. held that moral evil 
springs out of freedom, and that freedom cannot 
be lost. To the Greek mind not guilt but sensu- 
ality and decay were the essential features of the 
misery entailed by Adam’s fall. The idea of 
original sin was largely foreign to the East as late 
as the 5th century. Not even the universality of 
sin was a fixed point, though Origen affirmed it 
speculatively; Atbanasius distinctly says that 
there were many sinless lives before and after 
Christ. It was universally held that baptism 
remits all previous sin, but the terms on which 
later sins were pardoned caused much difficulty. 

{b) The greatest of all controversies over sin is 
that between Augustine and Pelagius. In opposi- 
tion to the Manichseans, Augustine insisted on the 
voluntary nature of sin, which is not a natural 
(i.6. automatic) hut a moral fact An act is not 
sin at all if it be not voluntary. But he was the 
first Church teacher to declare that none the less 
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it is due to a pitiful necessity. Man, cut off from 
God the source of all good, is impotent to do good 
actions. As a psychological indeterminist Augus- 
tine conceded that man may freely prefer a less 
evil to a greater ; as a theological necessitarian he 
denied that without grace any right act is possible. 
It is sheer frivolity to talk, as Pelagius did, of 
pure freedom of choice as man’s inalienable pre- 
rogative ; the sinner’s will is in the last resort the 
will of a slave. Not merely particular acts, but 
the nature, disposition, and affections of man are 
sinful and guilty throughout, incapable of any 

f ood. No terms can be made with Pelagius’s 
octrine that sin consists of individual actions only 
and leaves the will and nature unaffected, or that 
children are born sinless, or that the universality 
of sin (if a fact) is due to bad example or defective 
education, or that divine grace is requisite only in 
the form of instruction and the example of Christ. 
All this was gathered up in Augustine’s religiously 
profound and logically rigorous doctrine of original 
sin together with its implications. 

Sin he defines as spontanens defectus a bono,'^ but 
(apparently in answer to the Manichsean doctrine, 
which made sin a substance) he describes it further 
as merely negative in the sense that it is Suprivatio 
honi. Good is being, evil is not something posi- 
tive but a loss or lack of being, which needs no 
efficient but only a deficient cause. This privative 
conception of sin, never really accepted by the 
Church, was probably meant by Augustine to 
guard against the mistake of viewing sin as 
essential to human nature and eo ipso created by 
God. God, like one who strikes an untuned harp, 
is the cause of man’s activity, but not of its dis- 
cord with the law of righteousness. Sin at bottom 
is pride, while the form which the perverted will 
takes in every human being is concupiscence or 
lust. Any sin is ‘ mortal ’ in which the will turns 
away from God. Men are born not merely sinful 
but guilty, subject to God’s wrath, and meriting 
eternal damnation. The thought of inherited 
guilt is no longer convincing, and must tend to 
evacuate guilt of its proper sense, but the religious 
power of Augustine’s teaching as to the solidarity 
of mankind in sin will always make its own 
impression. The Church settled thereafter for 
centuries in a semi-Pelagianism, or, from another 
point of view, a semi-Augustinianism, which left 
the sinner Avith a capacity to assent to grace. 

(c) In the following centuries also the emphasis 
moved by degrees from act to disposition, and 
mortal sm became equivalent to love of the 
creature instead of God. In the 9th cent., while 
venial sins were atoned for by a paternoster, 
mortal sins were changed bo venial by the satisfac- I 
tions of penance. Anselm made an advance of ‘ 
great moment by bringing out indisputably the 
guilt of sin, previously obscured by a tendency to | 
construe sin as a defect and in large measure to i 
overlook its personal relation to God; and yet 
even Anselm’s view of guilt leans to the negative 
side. It is our failure to perform a duty, and the 
full spiritual relationship of the sinner to God is 
not made clear ; a deficient thought of God so far 
concealed the full blameworthiness of sin. The 
older idea of sin as formally a carentiai or lack, 
persists in scholastic theology ; it is what we have 
lost in comparison with Adam ; materially it is 
concupiscence, though, according to Duns Scotus, 
this, as hut the/ome^ peccati, is not itself sin. 

(c?) The Reformers strove most of all to accentu- 
ate the religious and personal character of sin 
as interpreted by the light of revelation. As for 
content, sin is want of faith, the failure to fear 

1 A fuller definition is this (de duah. Anim ,) ; * Feccatum 
est voluntas retinendi vel consequendi quod iustitia vetat, et 
unde liberunx est abstinere.' 


and love and trust God. Luther never tires of 
saying that mistrust of God is the gravest mani- 
festation of our corrupt nature. He marked his 
opposition to the externalized doctrine of scholasti- 
cism by thus identifying sin with the ‘faithless 
heart.’ Thus the personal significance of sin was 
forced in upon conscience, despite the fact that in 
most ways the Augustinian tradition, which made 
original sin primary, still persisted. How in- 
herited guilt can be reconciled with the new sense 
of moral responsibility is left dark ; Zwingli alone 
protests that we cannot speak of sin (which for 
him embraces guilt) except when the individual 
will has appropriated the corrupt heritage. In 
the Protestant scholasticism of the 17th cent, 
much is said of the consequences of sin, viz. guilt 
{reatiis cidpce) and punishability {reatus pmnce). 
The penalty is death in the most comprehensive 
sense : (1) mors spiritualise or the loss of the divine 
image ; (2) mors corporalis, including sickness and 
outward evils as well as actual dissolution; (3) 
mors ceternae or exclusion from everlasting life 
with God. 

The preoccupation of orthodoxy with Adam’s 
transgression and its fruits led to undue neglect of 
the social power of sin. Modern thought, instead 
of linking our inborn evil constitution to onr first 
parents, speaks rather of a sinful race or com- 
munity in whose evil we share, and insists that 
in this field the idea of inheritance means that we 
infect those who come after as well as receive 
infection from our ancestors. Not only so ; it k 
rightly held that sin spreads in other ways than 
by heredity, viz. through bad training, unworthy 
example, and tempting provocations. We must 
advance to the conception of the whole complex 
sin of humanity, in which inherited sin is only an 
element. The traditional idea of total depravity, 
while no doubt indicative of the fact that no part 
of our nature is unstained and that we cannot of 
ourselves do what is in the highest sense good, is 
nevertheless unscriptural and untrue to life if 
taken to mean that non-Christians are ‘utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil.’^ 

{e) Socinian and Arminian criticism of a tradi- 
tion so deeply influenced by Augustine bears 
chiefly on original sin, but from the Socinian 
definition of the essence of sin as voluntary trans- 
cession of the law it is clear that sin as such is 
for the Socinians a narrower idea than for ortho- 
doxy. The later supranaturalists held that sin is 
imputable only when free will has failed to fight 
and overcome the difficulties of a nature dis- 
ordered by sensuous impulse. At a wider remove 
from orthodoxy, 18th cent. Rationalism taught 
that man is characterized by a certain weakness 
of the will to good and a certain disposition to 
evil, while at the same time, thou^ in con- 
sequence of his finitude only by degrees, he is 
perfectible, i.e. can develop the feeble inborn germ 
of good and rise above the tyranny of desire into 
true liberty of spirit. The interest and import- 
ance of Kant in this field largely rest on his efforts 
to supply what may be called a philosophic 
analogue to the Church doctrine of original sin-- 
that radical evil in man as man the timeless origin 
of wliich is symbolized by the Biblical story of 
the Fall. But this we must pass over. Schelling 
gives his own philosophic form to the antinomies 
of tradition, holding that, in spite of a universal 
necessity rooted in the dark bases of God, evil is 
man’s choice, and every creature falls by its own 
guilt. To Hegel the Adamitic fall is a mythic 
representation of an eternally necessary process ; 
for man, good by nature (i.e. ideally spirit or 
rationality), must, in order to realize the life of 

1 We&tmimt&r Confession, vi. 4. 
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spirit, pass by a dialectically inevitable movement 
from innocence to sin and from sin to virtue. The 
transition from innocence to sin is due to the 
necessity of transcending mere nature, which, qua 
absence of will, is bad ; the transition from sin to 
virtue is mediated by retribution and amendment. 
This, as McTaggart points out,^ means that sin is 
not only a necessary concomittant of virtue, but a 
necessary element in it. must lead to virtue, 
and there is no virtue winch is not based on sin. 
But it will naturally be asked whether this point 
of view is not more aesthetic than moral, and 
wrong even so ; whether it can be taken seriously 
in moments of self - scrutiny and penitence; 
whether, provided the actual evil of life is part of 
its perfection, to replace vice by virtue is not 
simply a blunder ; and whether the conception of 
goodness as rooted in badness has any relevance 
to Jesus, His personal holiness, and His revelation 
of the Father against whom all sin is done. 

Modern theologians have determined the concept 
of sin variously, yet with an all hut unanimous 
rejection of Pelagian tenets. Schleiermacher, re- 
porting, as he held, on the Christian consciousness, 
defined sin as the positive struggle of the flesh 
against the spirit. Man’s sensuous development 
gets ahead of his spiritual development, ana, this 
being God’s ordinance, we can avoid making Him 
the author of sin only by concluding that the con- 
sciousness of guilt, which we trace to sin but God 
does not, has been given us to stimulate the desire 
of redemption. Schleiermacher vacillates between 
the view that sin is non-existent for God and that 
it is caused by Him ; he grounds it in human 
nature and finds this an enhancement of its gravity, 
yet he is tempted to explain it as a necessary 
outcome of our sensuous nature. Sin, he declares, 
is a social fact, being ‘ in each the work of all, and 
in all the work of each.’ In contrast to this con- 
ception of sin as sensuality may he placed the 
view, notably exemplified in Julius Muller, that it 
is selfishness, though in Miiller’s case this was 
supported by a curious speculation, reminiscent of 
Origen and Kant, accordmg to which finite selves 
have not so much pre-temporally as timelessly and 
primordially tom themselves loose from God and 
made self the principle of life. This theory of sin 
as being in principle selfishness has had great 
vogue, not in conservative quarters only. Ritschl 
too subscribed to it, but is chiefly meritorious for 
his insistence on the religious character of sin. 
Its real nature, range, and evil are only revealed 
fully by the Gospel ; religiously it is the lack of 
reverence and trust towards God, while in a moral 
aspect it is antagonism to His Kingdom. His 
contention that all forgivable sin is in God’s eye 
sin of ignorance has been severely criticized as 
abolishing guilt, though Ritschl’s own main charge 
against original sin is that such sin could not be 
reckoned guilty. But it has been rightly felt 
that, as sin is not all ignorance, Ritsohl’s formula 
is misleading, and gives encouragement to the 
notion that deliberate open-eyed transgression is 
too great for God to pardon. Another of his valu- 
able ideas is that of a ‘ kingdom of sin,’ which is 
not in the least a futile ettbrt to account for sin by 
the universality of sin, but a clear indication of 
the fact that the wrongly used freedom of the 
individual is relative to an environment — co- 
extensive in the last resort with human life—in 
which sin already prevails. 

The most important English discussion of sin in 
recent years is that of F. R. Tennant,® who argues 
that we ought to substitute a plurality of con- 
cepts, developmental not static, for the rigid idea 
of sin with which theology has usually operated. 

1 StuduB in Hegelian Cosmology, Cambridge, 1896, p. 161 a 
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Sin is one thing, imperfection another ; and im- 
perfection is sin only when at the same time it is 
volitional. ‘ Man is conscious before he is self- 
conscious, impulsively a}>petitive before he is voli- 
tional, and volitional before he is moral,* ^ so that 
natural and organic propensities provide the raw 
material out of which the will constructs sin. Sin 
and guilt are correlative and co-ex tensive. Pene- 
trating and illuminative as Tennant’s work is, it 
may he doubted whether his ‘logically perfect* 
concept of sin will be approved by those who hold 
with St, Paul and Augustine, not to speak of 
numerous modern students of society, that men 
are ethically as well as physically involved in the 
unity of the race, and that we desert experience 
if we ignore either aspect of sin, the voluntary or 
the constitutional. 

3. The doctrinal interpretation of sin.—Certain 
points, such as the universality of sin, have been 
sufficiently treated of above, but we may now con- 
sider from a theoretic point of view some larger 
topics which have been referred to only incident- 
ally. 

(a) Sin may be defined as indifference or opposi- 
tion to the will of God, the refusal of faith and 
love. And, if the will of God he fully revealed in 
Jesus, it follows that the Christian estimate of 
sin is a new and creative one. For it declares 
that sin is what it is in virtue of its relation to 
holy love. Elsewhere sin is folly, ugliness, or 
sicKness, not mistrust or rebellion against a love 
measured by the Cross, The difference is not 
superficial, hut radical, inasmuch as it results from 
a new thought of God. Sin, then, is the explicit 
or implicit claim to live independently of God, to 
put something else, be it the world or self, in His 

E lace. In a moral aspect this fundamental god- 
jssness or God-forgetfulness appears as selfishness 
and sensuality. 

At bottom sin is a religious idea, which for that 
reason cannot be properly defined otherwise than 
by putting it expressly in relation to God. In^ a 
formal point of view the same consideration dis- 
qualifies the proposal to define it as selfishness. 
All selfishness is of course sin, but neither logic 
nor (the present writer would hold) experience 
justifies us in converting this proposition simplicifer^ 
It is indeed very questionable whether some sins 
are not quite disinterested, involving no pursuit of 
egoistic ends at the cost of others. Thus the 
family affection which produces the family vmi- 
detta, or suicide committed to save the reputation 
of a friend, or the most odious forms of religious 
persecution are not obviously selfish and may 
actually demand true loyalty and unlimited self- 
sacrifice. 

To define sin as sensuality is even more in- 
aecurate. Many of the worst sins — hate, cruelty, 
lying, irreverence — have no dose connexion with, 
the senses ; they run their course within the mind. 
It is of course recognized by those who prefer this 
definition that deliberate surrender to the force of 
bodily craving is not per se sinful ; no man sins 
merely by taking food to satisfy hunger or by 
going to sleep ; sensuality is the wrong gratifica- 
tion of bodily impulse, in contravention of higher 
demands. At the same time, to identify sin with 
sensuality, to make the two an equation, is more 
or less to extenuate its badness by deducing it 
from the natural conditions of human life. An 
illegitimate interpretation of the theory of evolu- 
tion has probably rendered this view of sin more 
popular to-day than ever. Sin, it is held, is just 
the brute-inheritance ; we move upwards by work- 
ing out the beast. But every biologist who thinks 
clearly will grant the necessity of distinguishing 
two things that differ — the enlargement of faculty 
1 Concept of Sin, p. 165. 
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wherety man becomes more than an animal, and 
the voluntary commission of evil known to be 
such. But it is the first, not the second, that 
constitutes a rise in the scale of being. In other 
words, the willed commission of sin is an anti- 
evolutionary fact. Sin and the conseq^uen t disorder 
cannot be exhibited as the consistent prolongation 
of natural processes of development or as pro- 
gressive adaptation to environment. As well might 
we call poverty a result of good trade, or error 
an example of compliance with the rules of logic. 
Doctrines of human development can in some 
real degree construct for us the probable situation 
— whether of race or of individual — in which sin is 
first committed ; they can do nothing to explain 
its actual emergence or its religious or moral 
meaning once it has emerged. The argument of a 
few evolutionary writers, on quasi-Hegelian lines, 
that experience of moral evil is necessary to pre- 
pare men to appreciate good may sound imposing 
as a generalization, but breaks down completely 
when applied to definite persons and definite sins. 

Men become aware of sin, first of all, as an 
episode, a definite evil act in which a higher will 
is thrust aside. As it has been put, * it is a sin of 
which man accuses himself — a disobedience which 
he can isolate in his life, regarding it as a blot, a 
stain, an exceptional phenomenon to be dealt with 
by itself.’ ^ But behind this is next discovered a 
motive or disposition which gives the act meaning 
and out of which the act rises ; and, by His con- 
demnation of the murderous thought and lustful 
desire, Jesus made an end of the conventional idea 
that the sinner is merely one who commits so 
many wrong acts. Still deeper reflexion points to 
a permanent character or state of personal life 
affording unity and basis to varied acts and dis- 
positions or attitudes. The falsest of all heresies 
IS Pelagianism ; if life is built on atomic lines, 
nothing like religion or morality is thinkable. No 
spiritual significance can be predicated of an act if 
it is a bare, accidental, unrelated point, but only 
if it carries with it a theory of its own origin in a 
certain articulated character from which it springs' 
and on which it reacts. Nor is it true to say that 
this is but to use a collective name for the sum of 
our particular sins. Character is more than its 
past manifestations ; in scholastic phrase, ^eccaUim 
actuaU does go back and down to peccatum habit- 
uaU, Finally it is realized that the sinful indi- 
vidual life is part of a wider context of vitiated 
social life. The sins and sinfulness of a man 
require for full valuation this reference to the sin 
of the whole race. 

(b) Christian theology must operate with an idea 
of guilt which is drawn from fully conscious moral 
experience. The idea is not confined to individual 
experience, but individual experience supplies 
our point of departure. Guilt is personal account- 
ability and blameworthiness attaching either to a 
voluntary infringement of the will of God, in so 
far as that will is known to us or might have been 
known except for previous sin, or to a condition 
of personal life directly or indirectly consequent 
on such infringements. In strictness guilt is pre- 
dicable not of acts, but of persons. No act, qua 
occurrence in space and time, is in itself wrong ; 
ultimately moral quality belongs solely to the 
agent and his motives. Not only so, but acts pass, 
while persons remain somehow identical with their 
own past. 

In this field we must first distinguish between 
guilt and sin in the sense of impermction or bad- 
ness. A young child may have acquired habits 
of lying or dishonesty through evil training in 
years prior to the normal awakening of full moral 
tonsciousness ; in so far it is bad or Imperfect, and 
1 J. Denney, SttiMes in London, 1894, p* 80. 


it would be paradoxical to describe the child as 
without sin, for sin is whatever contradicts God’s 
revealed will for human life. But the child’s guilt 
may be small.^ There can be no sin without guilt, 
but in such a case by far the greater portion of guilt 
attaches to others. In other words, guilt does not 
vary directly with sinfulness, except when we con- 
template the race as a whole ; collective human 
guilt is co-extensive and co-terminous with collec- 
tive human sin. When the distinction j ust insisted 
on is wholly overlooked, guilt loses meaning and 
gravity ; though it is undeniable that the religious 
mind does retrospectively predicate ‘ unwortliiness’ 
or the quality or being unpleasing to God of acts 
or states which at the time, from lack of enlighten- 
ment, could not have been other than they were. 
A second needful distinction is that between guilt 
as a feeling and as a fact. The consciousness of 
guilt cannot be taken as an exact or trustworthy 
index of actual guiltiness, for many wicked men 
have no bad conscience to speak of, and the worst 
and most hardened of men, feeling liis guilt the 
least, and hardly conscious of the reproach of God 
or of his personal ill-desert, might otherwise be 
reckoned the least guilty. Our sense of guilt 
ought to be proportioned to our guiltiness; we 
cannot assert that in fact it is so. 

To be guilty, a man must have moral knowledge 
or appreciation of right and wrong as they concern 
his action ; where this pre-condition is lacking, as 
in imbecile or infant, guilt cannot be. But the 
knowledge in question need not be in the present 
consciousness of the sinner, for we should not 
cease to call a man guilty whose moral perceptions 
had been darkened by persistent wrong-doing. 
Further, guilt presupposes power in the moral 
agent to have acted otherwise. The sin must have 
been avoidable. If the liar had no option but to 
lie, because the constitution of things forced the 
lie from his lips, self-reproach is out of place. 
In all probability the modern habit of rightly 
bringing action into the closest possible connexion 
with character tends to obscure this real avoid- 
ability of guilty sin. How, it is asked, can we be 
responsible for what is the necessary outcome of 
character? Conscience imputes guilt to me on 
the ground that my character, being bad, inevit- 
ably expressed itself in just this way. But this 
appears to be out of harmony with the utterances 
of the moral consciousness. What I feel in 
moments of penitence is not that I am bad because 
I could act only in this sinful fashion, but that the 
badness of my disposition is revealed by the fact 
that I could do, and did, this evil thing. My 
sin is not an inevitable manifestation of me, but 
it is an actual manifestation of those elements 
in me which I might have suppressed and did not. 
No form of determinism can consistently assi^ 
to guilt the significance it has for specifically 
Christian thought. Whether it be physical de- 
terminism, as in Lucretius, which makes the soul 
one kind of mechanical force working along with 
and in the midst of other forces of the same kind ; 
or psychical determinism, as in Mill, for whom 
the self forms an organic mental unity, reacting 
according to law, like other organic unities, on the 
stimuli of the environment; or idealistic deter- 
minism, as it may be called, which ascribes to the 
self, besides this vital reaction, the logical capacity 
to co-ordinate and combine the motives present 
in consciousness — in every case the sui gene'm 
quality of personal action is lost sight of. Choice 
is confused with what is not choice at all — be it 
a physical event or a judgment of the understand- 
ing — ^whereas in fact it is the experience in which, 

1 And in principle this is the case of all ; there is no young 
life whidh sinful infectaon has not touched long before the 
attainment of true moral personality. 
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by distribution of attention, we take up a selective 
attitude to the moral alternatives before us.^ we 
will to take this attitude when we sin ; it is not 
taken for us by any interior psychical clockwork. 
Moral freedom is expressed in the valuation of 
motives, and in the last issue guilt is a word with 
only legal but no ethical sense unless the will 
produces actions without being itself produced. 
This is not to say that freedom is unconditioned. 
On the contrary, as it has been put, in all life 
there is involved a ‘synthesis of two moments 
which it is wrong to take as real in themselves, 
the moment of necessity or acceptance of the 
situation and the moment of freedom or free action 
in the situation.’^ l^reedom, that is, is the 
correlative of data provided in part by our 
temperament and circumstances, in P^y^ hy our 
previous moral history. We are candidates for 
freedom rather than completely free, but moral 
liberty in some real though varying measure is 
an essential presupposition of that culpable re- 
sponsibility to God which religion names ^uilt. 
That, in spite of this real liberty, men sin so 
habitually is due to the accumulated power of 
evil impulses which they have nourished or failed 
to eradicate and to the incessant pressure of sin- 
charged social forces. . 

(c) The genesis of sin within the individual life 
is a problem so intricate that we must bear well 
in mind that no conclusion or lack of concluMon 
regarding the origin of sin can in the least affect 
our actual consciousness of its nature. ^ Sin is on 
the ground, but we cannot watch it rising out of 
hypcShetical antecedent conditions. Yet if, as 
we have seen, it is our own moral act, or a moral 
condition of our being which apart from our moral 
act would have no existence, the origin of sin must 
lie in the abuse of freedom. As it has been ex- 
pressed, ‘ in the secret places of the human spint 
takes place that strange change by which the 
non-moral is transformed into the immoral- We 
face here a mystery which we cannot explain, 
yet may not deny.’* Such abuse of freedom, 
however, does not occur in vacuo. The spontaneity 
of consciousness is a spontaneity of response to 
given factors in the world of presentation. W hat 
these factors are in this case may in part be under- 
stood if we recollect that our moral life has roote 
in animal nature, and is at first unformed— the 
process of our becoming being suffused from the 
very outset with a naive egoism operating in the 
midst of a chaotic strife between higher and lower 
impulses, a strife inseparable from each lif®s 
growth.® This confused mass of impulse, shot 
through by incipient movements of self-creation, 
is played upon by tainted social influences. Ttmse 
are the occasions and provocations of sin, when 
we ask how they are translated into actuality the 
only answer is, ‘By free choice.’ Thiswll seem 
inadequate only to minds obsessed by the idea 
of mechanical causation, which explains every 
phenomenon by some other. The mil is not 
^used. Yet to refer moral evil to the free activity 
of will is less an explanation in the proper sense 
(all true explanation being teleolomcal) than an 
implicit admission that sin is radically immtelhg- 
ible-the one thing in the universe n^htly to be 

called * irrational,’ as not merely an irreducible 
fact but the negation of all rationahty. « 

freedom is an ultimate, we can see that the pre- 
condition of disobedience IS also the me-condition 
of obedience and of redemption If God is love, 
it was necessary that sin should be possible. 


/ VTCUO J — 

ITT T Pftton Mivd, new ser., xxiii. [1914] 480; cf. W. K. 
Sorleyj UoraX VcUues and the Idea of God, Cambndge, 1919, 

^^aW^Adams Brown, Christian Theology in OuUine, Edin- 

^**^06 ^e< 5 »Uy the works of F. B. Tennant. 


(d) Nothing in sin can be so impoij^t for the 
Christian mind as its relation to God. He assuredly 
is not the author of sin, in the sense either that it 
forms for Him a personal experience or that His 
will is equally fulhlled through human sm and 
human obedience. Otherwise we should need to 
be redeemed not by Him, but from Him. W^hen 
sin, however, has once become real, like other real 
things it falls under the sweep of divine power 
and is made to serve the purpose of holy l^Yf' 
Thus it is permitted to expose itself in all its 
vileness and misery, pre-eminently at the Cross, 
this progressive self -revelation of evil being accom- 
panied and more than impeded by a parallel dis- 
closure of good. Again, sin is condemned by the 
divine holiness; on this subject the believing mind 
attains a certitude which admits of no dispute, 
including the insight that what religion mils the 
wrath of God— i.e. the reaction of His holiness 
against sin— is, in face of sin, a necessary aspect 
of love. This reaction takes shape in punishment ; 
to ask whether God must punish sin is otiose, m 
view of the fact that He invariably does so. True, 
the old distinction of natural and positive divine 
penalties is unreal. Natural penalties, it was held, 
how from sin by ordinary causation, habitual 
intemperance, e.g,, leading to disease ; positive 
penalties by their striking and nnusual character 
comvQl the sufferer or onlookers to ascribe them 
to divine agency. But all divine penalties are 
positive in the sense that God’s will imposes them^ 
and the fact that their incidence may he mediate 
hy ordinary finite causes does not alter this in the 
least. Sius proper punishment lies, as it were, 
within sin itself. It consists in the self-stultihcation 
of the evil will (for, in McTaggart’s vivid phrase, 
sin is like drinking sea-water to quench thirst), in 
the persistence of evil desire, in weakness of char- 
acter, in the sense of guilt, above alUnd decisively 
in estrangement from God. And, if to lose com- 
munion with God be sin’s worst penalty, it is no 
paradox to say that no one is punished for sin as 
the Christian is. The social consequences of sin, 
like lovelessness and dispeace, are directly pro- 
portioned to the moral evil prevailing in society as 
a whole. But we cannot fix a proportion betwmn 
sin and suffering for the individual life (Jn 
Sin always brings pain, but the pain, the 
experience of Jesus proves, may strike the most 
innocent of all. Not only so, but to the reconciled 
heart external evil, instead of being annihilatmg 
judgment, may be fatherly chastisement w^ch 
opens the way for a fuller revelation of divme 
love and thereby for the blessing of others, io 
the experience of death, which literature in every 
age proves to have been felt as the ^eatest of 
ills, sin imparts a new pen^ character, which in 
some solemnizing measure it may retain even for 
the Christian, despite his recognition of it as 

appointed by the Father’s love. ^ a- • 

^Closer to the heaxt of faith he the great dmne 
counteractives to sin, of which life and history are 
fuU. All ethical institutions which minister to 
community in the largest sense, such as the famUy, 
law, and the State, are here to be 
still more the emergence of great ppphetie souls, 
deepening and refining the moral insight of the 
race! Above all, Jesus Christ has been here, and 
in the light of His person the drift of divine 
redeeming activity has become apprehensible by 
faith. His sin-conquering power is still made ours 
in the Holy Spirit, ever available in prayer and 
energizing divinely in the will of the believer, m 
enabling him to overcome sin and transform it into 
its opposite. The cardinal truth about sin is that 
it can be so forgiven as to be replaced by Chr^tian 
goodness, and that in His Son the Father has inter- 
posed to put it away by the sacrifice of Himself. 
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SIN (Egyptian). — i. Conceptions of sin,— An 
idea, by no means complete, of what the Egyptians 
regarded as sins is afforded us by the two ‘As- 
sertions of Innocence ’ in ch. 125 of the Booh of the 
Dead?' The acts and qualities therein repudiated 
by the deceased are murder, robbery, theft, op- 
pression, impiety towards the gods and the dead,^ 
lying, slander, dishonesty, avarice (wn4b), hasty 
temper, pride, loquacity, eavesdropping, adultery, 
and masturbation. From statements in moral 
treatises and other literary compositions, and in 
the biographical inscriptions of feudal lords and 
officials, we learn that to the sins enumerated in 
those two distinctly haphazard lists must be added 
injustice, partiality, disrespect for the aged and 
for parents, disobedience, contentiousness, rancour, 
ingratitude, selfishness, and drunkenness. 

Some conception of the varying degree of repro- 
bation in which the different sins were held— ^.e. 
to what extent they were classed as greater or 
lesser offences against the gods or the community 
— can be gained frona a study of the two artt. 
Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § 13, and 
Righteousness (Egyptian), §§ 2, 3, 4 (2), 5. 

2. The origin of evil. — The Egyptians at a 
very early date seem to have had some concep- 
tion of a Golden Age, when the sun-god ruled 
over the earth and when sin and evil did not yet 
exist.* 

Already in the Pyramid Texts mention is made of ‘those 
belonging to that first generation of the company of the 
righteous, that was born before anger arose, born before 
clamour arose, born before blasphemy arose, born before 
tumult arose, before the eye of Horus was wrenched out (?X 
before the testicles of Seth were torn away (?).'< 

To explain the origin of evil in the world is perhaps 
one of the aims of the so-called Destruction of 
Mankind? 

According to this tale, the sun-god R§’ (the god who was 
characterized by his righteousness and hatred of evil*) ruledi at 
a remote age over gods and men. When he grew old, men 
thought blasphemously of him, so he sent down his eye in the 
form of the goddess Hattior to destroy them. After 
had for a whole day revelled in slaughter, R5‘ relented and j 
saved men from total extermination. But he henceforth re- i 
fused to dwell any longer on earth, and withdrew himself to the i 
sky. j 

In this legend men themselves seem to be re- 
garded as the originators of sin, for it was as the 
result of their folly that the earth ceased to be 
under the direct rule of the perfectly righteous 
god. 

Possibly also the above-quoted passage from the 
Pyramid Texts refers, in its original form, to this 

1 See artt. Ethics akd Morality (Egyptian), § 8 ; Riohtbous- 
NBSS (Egyptian), § 3 . 

» Of. artt, Furipication (Egyptian), v. 8 (a) ; Rioiitbousness 
(Egyptian), § 3 ( 6 ) ; Ethics and morality (Egyptian), § *3 (lOX 
( 11 ), ( 18 ), (19). 

s See J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt, New York and London, 1912, p. 211 ff. 

4 K- Sethe, Die aUagyptisohen Pyramidentexte (hereafter 
cited as Pyr.), Leipzig, 1908-10, § 1468. 

c E. NaviUe, TSBA iv. [1876] iff. ; A. Erman, A Bandbook of 
Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1907, p. 29 ff. 

* wee art. RmnTBOusNBSS (Esrvptiai* A 1 8- 


rebellion against the sun-god.^ The reference to 
the quarrel between Horus and Seth is apparently 
a later addition. But he who inserted it evidently 
held the view that all the sin and misery that 
prevail in the world originated, not in the acts of 
men, hut in Seth’s murder of Osiris and his subse- 
quent conflict with Horus. 

3. The punishment of sin. — (1) After death.— The 
Egyptians had various conceptions of the punish- 
ments meted out to those who failed to obtain a 
favourable verdict at the posthumous trial. ^ The 
majority of these are sufficiently described in the 
art. Righteousness (Egyptian), § 9 (1) (L), (iu.), 
(v. ). According to the Second Tale of Khamuas, 
the unrighteous dead were tortured. 

* Setme saw . . . one man in whose right eye the pivot (?) of 
the door of the fifth hall (of Amenti) was fixed, while he prayed 
and uttered loud lamentation.’ s 

The man in question had been great and wealthy during his 
life, but after his death ‘his evil deeds were found more 
numerous than his good deeds that he did upon earth.’ 4 We 
read in the same tale that those who were improvident * during 
their lives suffered the pangs of hunger, while those who had 
led stupid, aimless existences — ‘the kind of men on earth 
whose life is before them, but God diggeth a pit at their feet 
to prevent them finding it ’ — had food, water, and bread hung 
over them, but as ‘ they were hastening to take it down . . . 
others dug pits at their feet to prevent their reaching it.’* 

A point overlooked in the art. RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(Egyptian), §9(1), may here be noted. According 
to the above-quoted Second Tale of Khamuas, the 
actively virtuous are granted a higher award than 
the moderately good : 

‘ As for him of whom it shall be found that his good deeds are 
more numerous than his evil deeds, he is taken among the 
gods of the council of the Lord of Amenti, his soul going to 
heaven with the noble spirits. And he of whom it shall be 
found that his good deeds are equal to his evil deeds, he is 
taken amongst the excellent spirits that serve Sokari-Oslris.’ 7 

The high ethical tone of this tale (the existing 
version dates from the latter half of the 1st cent. 
A.D.)®is most remarkable.® We find no trace In 
it of the idea that justification after death could 
be attained by means of spells and ceremonial 
ablutions ; on the contrary, a man’s fate in the 
hereafter is represented as entirely dependent upon 
how his life on earth had been spent. It may be 
pointed out at the same time that an equally high 
ethical standard is displayed in the description of 
the posthumous judgment in a composition of the 
feudal age, quoted in the art. RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(Egyptian), §9(1), (iii.), and also in the well-known 
passage occurring in one of that special group of 
hymns discussed below in § 6 : 

‘ Amun-R§’ who judgeth the earth with his finger ... He 
assigneth him that sinneth against him to the fire, and the Just 
to the West-’U 

(2) In this world , — The Egyptian moralists warn 
the evil-doer that his sins will bring misfortune 
upon him or an untimely death. The gods ‘ who 
will not ignore the deed of any person ^ are often 
represented as directly responsible for the sinner’s 
doom.^* A very ancient philosophical treatise 
informs us that the tongue of Ptah * gives life to 
the peaceful, death to the guilty. 

1 Of. its phraseology with that of certain passages in A. H. 
Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909, 
pp. 44, 78, 84, the whole aim of the sage here being to contrast 
the prosperous rule of the righteous sun-god with the disastrous 
rule of the weak Pharaoh whom he is addressing. 

2 See below, § 4 . 

8 F. LI. Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, 
Oxford, 1900, p. 46. 

4 Ih, p. 49. 

* See art. Rightbousnbss (Egyptian), § 9 (1), (iv.). 

6 Griffith, pp. 46, 49 f, 

7J6. p. 47f. 8J2,. p. 14. 

9 Jh. p. 46, note on 1. 6 , p. 48, notes on 11. 8 , 10 ; see also 
Erman, Handbook, p. 230 f. 

10 See under § 4 ; see also Griffith, p. 46 f., note on 1. 6 . 

n Select Papyri in the Hieratic Character from the Collections 
of the British Museum, London, 1841-44, pi. Ixviii.— Pap, 
Anastcm, 2, vi., 11. 6-7. 

12 See art. RiaHTBOUSNBSS (Egyptian), § 9 ( 8 ), 

18 Xh. , 

14 A. Erman, ‘Ein Denkmal memphitischer Theologie,* in 
[1911] 940. 
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4. The necessity for being sinless. — As has 
already been stated in the art. Kighteousness 
(Egyptian), §§ 5, 9, the attainment of bliss by the 
dead depended upon the verdict which they ob- 
tained at their posthumous trial. The judge of 
the dead, whether Ke' or Osiris, was characterized 
by his righteousness and hatred of wrong, as were 
also the members of the assistant judicial council. 
The deceased, in order to find favour in the sight 
of these gods and so obtain the verdict upon which 
his happiness depended, had also to be righteous, 
i.e. be able to show that he had led an absolutely 
sinless life on earth. Even an Egyptian would 
have regarded that as an achievement beyond the 
power of most men. Accordingly several ways 
were found of overcoming what must have appeared 
a very serious obstacle to salvation.^ These were : 
(a) ceremonial ablutions, which, whether per- 
formed by or on behalf of a man during life or 
after death, cleansed him from his sin and made 
him righteous ; {b) going on pilgrimage to Abydos 
or otherwise participating in the Osirian mysteries ; 
(c) the recitation of magical formulae, by means of 
which things alleged {e.g., that the speaker was 
free from sin or had performed or participated in 
this or that ceremony), however untrue they might 
be, became actualities.^ 

5. The unwillingness of the Egyptian to ac- 
knowledge himself a sinner. — The nobles, officials, 
and private persons of the Old and Middle King- 
doms and early New Empire never seem to weary 
of asserting in their biographical inscriptions that, 
in respect of their character and conduct, they 
were models of perfection. To own that they were 
sinners or even imperfect never seems to have 
occurred to them. In fact they mention a fault 
only in order to deny that they were ever guilty of 
committing it.® 

What looks like the most amazing spiritual pride 
may possibly be accounted for by the prevailing 
belief in the magical efficacy of formulae, written 
or recited.^ This belief, coupled with the idea that 
ceremonial purity and freedom from sin were their 
sole passports to posthumous happiness, naturally 
deterred the Egyptians from owning themselves 
sinners in any documents, particularly in ones so 
closelj^ connected with their existence after death as 
were inscriptions on their tomb-chapel walls or on 
their funerary stelae.® To allow there that they 
were anything but absolute perfection would be to 
jeopardize their chances of salvation. Indeed, if a 
man felt that he could not attain happiness in the 
hereafter unless by some means or other he con- 
vinced his divine judges that he was free from all 
moral and ceremonial defects, he might well have 
shrunk from admitting that he had any such 
defects even to himself. 


though in accordance with custom the narrative con- 
taining these self-adulatory assertions is put into 
the mouth of the deceased, it was often composed 
under the direction of a pious son or some other 
surviving relative,^ 

(3) Such assertions in process of time became 
a convention, the stereotyped way of describing a 
deceased^ or living® person’s character, or even 
one’s own.^ 

6 . Acknowledgment of sin. — As has been 
pointed out, it was characteristic of the Egyptian 
to deny that he w’as guilty of sin. But certain 
hymns of the XIXth dynasty,® written on papyri 
or inscribed on votive stelce, display a religious 
sentiment hitherto unknown in Egypt and not 
met with again until Cliristian times. The 
persons who wuote the hymns, or for whom the 
hymns were written, speak of themselves as 
‘humble’® folk, ‘afflicted,’^ ‘distressed,’® ‘in 
bondage,’® ‘ -wearied.’ “ They confess that they 
are sinners deserving punishment at the hands 
of this or that divinity j hut they throw them- 
selves on the mercy of the divinity, pleading that 
they are ‘ ignorant and foolish, not knowing good 
from bad,’ and ‘ disposed to commit sin.’ 

‘Punish me not for my many sins/ exclaims a suppliant of 
the god Amnn, ‘I am a witless man. I am a man without 
understanding. All day I follow after my own dictates, as the 
ox after the fodder.’ 

The divinities addressed are represented as 
chastising men for their sins. 

A certain Nekhtamun, we learn, ‘ lay sick unto death,* and 
was ‘ [under] the might of Amun by reason of his sin.’ NTefer- 
*abu ‘was a just man upon earth,’ but he ‘wrought the 
transgression’ against the Peak of the West (a Theban jgoddess) 
and she chastised him. This goddess, we are told, ‘ smites with 
the smiting of a savage lion, she pursues after him that 
transgresseth against her.’ 16 The moon-god Th6th is said in 
one hymn to have punished a man for swearing falsely by him.l7 
Accoiding to another, a man was smitten with blindness for a 
similar offence against Ptah.!® 

But these divinities are always addressed as 
compassionate and ready to forgive. 

* Be merciful to me I ’ cries a suppliant of Ptah, * look upon 
me, that thou mayest be merciful.’ Another suppliant appeals 
to Thoth as ‘ Merciful one, who art able to take this (punishment 
in the form of sickness) away.’ 20 Amun-Re‘, we are told, 

‘ comes at the voice of the distressed humble one.’ 21 He is as 
‘ disposed to mercy ’ as is his petitioner to sin .22 in answer to 
the prayer of a friend, this god heals a man whom he had 
smitten with sickness ; for ‘ he passe th nob a whole day vmith. 
His wrath is finished in a moment and nought is left.’ 23 
Similarly the Peak of the West is merciful^ to him who trans- 
gressed against her, when he turned to her in penitence.®^ 

Liteeattjeb. — S ee the works cited in the text and footnotes. 

Aylwaed M. Blackmah. 

SIN (Greek). — Sin may he defined, for our 
present purpose, as all conduct which by omi^ion 
or by commission, in overt act or inner meaning, 
is oli'ensive to the supra-human Powers. 

1 See Breasted, p. 167. 

2 See Breasted, Ancunt Records of Egypt^ Chicago, 1906-07, 


(1) The claim of the Egyptian to moral perfection 
was also prompted by his desire to win the good- 
will of visitors to his tomb-chapel, so that they 
might he ready to present him with food and 
drink-offerings or in lieu of these recite certain 
spells.® 

(2) Those who accuse the Egyptians of un- 
exampled spiritual pride must hear in mind that. 


1 See Griffith, p. 46, note on I. 6. 

2 For details see artt. Purification (Egyptian), § v. a, 8 (6X 
EiaHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian), § 10, Salvation (Egyptian), § a. 

3 See art. Riohteousness (Egyptian), § a. 

4 See § 4 (c) above, and Griffith, loc. dt, 

6 See Breasted, p. 167 ff., and esp, p. 169 f. It should be 
pointed out in this connexion that similar statements to those 
that follow the second ‘Assertion of Innocence’ in ch. 125 of 
the Book of the Dead (t.e. ‘ I have done what men command and 
that wherewith the gods are pleased ... I have given bread 
to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, a 
ferry-boat to the boatless. I have made offerings to the gods, 
and ablutions to the blessed dead ’) frequently occur in the 
tomb-inscriptions and on stelse of the feudal age ; see, e.p., art. 
Biohteousnbss (Egyptian), §§ z (1), 3» 9 (6)- 

6 See art- Righteousness (Egyptian), § 9 (6); Breasted, p. 169 . 


ii §§ 767-769. . . 

3 See Gardiner, Egyptian Hi&raMc Leipzig, 1911, pt. 

i., p. 6. 

4 J6. p. 7. 

5 See Erman, * Denksteine aus der theban. Graberstadt,’ in 
SBAW xlix. [1911] 1086 ff.; B- Gunn, Joum. of Egyp. 
Arehceology, iii. [1916] 81 ff. 

6 jE'.o., Erman, Denksteinef pp. 1088, 1091 f. 

7 Ib. pp. 1088, 1105. 3 It), pp. 1088, 1091. 

9 16.5: 1091. 10/6. n. nos. 

E.g.t ‘Righteous was Fteth, Xjord of Truth, towards me, 
when he chastised me ’ (ib. p. 1102). 

12 Ib. p. 1098. 1® It), p. 1094. 

14 Select Papyri in . the British Mmeum, pL lxxii.=P<i/?. 
Anastasif 2, x., 1. 7-xi., L 1. 

15 Erman, Denksteine, p. 1092 f . 

16 Ib, p. 1098 1 17 Ib. p. 1102 f. 

18 Ib, p. 1101 1 1® 16. p. 1102. 

20 Ib, p. 1108. 21 Ib. p. 10S8. 

22 Ib, p. 1094. 23 Ib. p. 1092 ff. 

24 Ib. p. 1099. For a complete and accurate translation of 
many of these hymns, and for an admirable discussion on the 
question as to what influences were responsible for the unusual 
sentiments that the hymns display, see B, Gunn, Joum. oj 
Egyp. Archceology, iii, 81 ff.; see also A. Erman, ELandhook, 
pp. 781, 82 ff. ; J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 349 ff. 
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X* Early conceptions. — (1)^ Sin ctnd ctv/m. We 
are aceiistonied to draw a distinction between sin 

and crime. . 

‘All crimes,’ says Hobbes, 1 ‘are indeed sins, but not all sins 
crimes. A 8ii may be in the thought or secret purpose of a 
man, of which neither a judge, nor a witness, nor any man can 
talce notice.’ , . 

Hobbes thus founds his distinction entirely on the 
difference between the overt act and the inner 
meaning. But it would be more in accorda-nce 
with usage to define crime as an offence against 
the law of the State and sin as an offence against 
the law of God. Now in an early stage of society, 
when the sanction of the laws of the State is 
mainly their inherent validity as the ordinances 
of the Deity, however conceived, such a distinction 
could hardly emerge. But, when it does emerge, 
we shall fini that it is by no means the case that 
all crimes are sins. 

Thus, when Antigone buries her brother Polyneiltes in 
defiance of the prohibition of the State, she sharply contrasts 
the law of man, which makes it a crime to bury her brother, 
and the law of God, which makes it a sin to leave him unburied. 
She deliberately makes her choice : she makes herself amenable 
to the penalty of death by committing a ‘sinless crime on 
the ground that she owes a longer allegiance to the de^ than 
to the living, and that the human law which she breaks is of 
inferior validity to the ‘unwritten and unshakable laws of 
heaven.'® 


And this distinction between the laws of nian, 
which society has made for its own preservation, 
and the * unwritten laws ’ {ybfxoL &ypa<poL) of heaven is 
one of much importance in the Greek doctrine of 
sin. The contrast is discussed in the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon, iv. 4, where we find that they differ 
in several ways. The ‘ unwritten laws * are of uni- 
versal validity and their enactment must therefore 
be ascribed not to men but to the gods ; they con- 
cern the fundamental facts of social life? they 
carry their own punishment with them and the 
penalties of their violation cannot he avoided, as 
the penalties established for the violation of human 
laws may be and are ; in them that which is * law- 
ful’ {vofiLKbv) is invariably also ‘just’ (5£/cttiov). 
Mr, Bumble’s immortal dictum applies only to 
man-made law. 

(2) Objective concejoiion.— -To modern ideas the 
decisive criterion ot sin is the consciousness of 
wrongdoing. An act may be foolish and mistaken, 
disastrous in its results to the doer and to others ; 
but, if the doer acted with right intention and 
according to his best judgment, then, however 
we may characterize him or his act, we should 
certainly not employ, seriously, the terms ‘sin’ 
and ‘sinner.’ But from the earlier point of view 
the act alone is regarded. The sinner is in the 
position of a man who has incurred a debt. His 
sinfulness is not a matter of inner meaning, but 
an objective relation. Given the deed, the doer is 
a sinner, and a sinner he remains until the sin 
is expiated or condoned — precisely as the debtor 
remains a debtor until his debt is either discharged 
or remitted. 

From tills point of view it becomes even ir- 
relevant to inquire whether the sin was incurred 
voluntarily or involuntarily, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, with the best intentions or the worst. 
This point of view is familiar to us in the OT. Thus, though 


whether his neglect was due to mere forgetfulness or was 

intentional : ^ . . . » , - 

XdQer’, ■>? ovK tPorja-ev aatraro oe fxeya Ovfxta. 

(3) Sin and punishment. — Closely connected 
with this objective conception of sin and the 
absence of conscious wrongdoing is the fact that 
the inference of sin is drawn from the punishment 
which sin is assumed to have evoked. As sin is 
inevitably punished, and punished according to 
early ideas directly and materially here and now, 
so the primitive mind easily infers that, if a man 
suffers signal misfortune, he must have sinned ; 
whether knowingly or unknowingly, he must by 
omission or by commission have onended the 
Deity. 

This type, again, is well known in ^e OT. 1“ 1 S usstr., 
when Saul Mkid counsel of God and God refused to answer 
Mm, Saul at once inferred that a sm had been oonmutted : 
•^DrawnV hither, all ye chiefs of the_ people : and know and 
see wherein this sin h£ith been this day. . , , . 

Precisely so in Homer, when Lycaon falls into the hands of 
AchS L says : ‘ Now again hath deadly fate delivered me 
4to thy hands^ surely I must be hateful to father Zeus, since 
he hath given me a second time to thee . So Odysseus 
attributes^his detention to some sin that he had unwittingly 
cSndtted : ‘ Not willingly am I detained, but I must have 
sinned against the deathless gods. 

Just as material prosperity implies that a man is 
well-pleasing to the gods, so niatmal adversity — 
poverty, childlessness, physical affliction—- implies 
that he has offended them. ^ ^ ^ 

(4) Collective Again, the guilt of the 

sinner is not, according to early ideas, a merely 
individual matter. The burden of the sinners 
guilt may involve an innocent community in the 
wrath of heaven. Unexpiated sin cries for ex- 
piation. It may be that, only when the penalty 
of sin—plague or famine or both— falls upon the 
community, it first becomes aware of the guilt, 
or first has its attention called to it. Just as we 
read in 2 S 2D ‘ There was a famine m the days 
of David three years, year after year ; and David 
sought the face of the Lord. And the Lord said, 
It is for Saul, and for his bloody house, because he 
put to death the Gibeonites,’ so in Greek literatoe 
we find repeatedly that, when some signal afflic- 
tion falls upon a city, it is immediately interpreted 
as a judgment of an angry heaven, and it is in- 
ferred that some sin has oeen committed which 
demands expiation, and an oracle is consulted as 
to the nature of the unknown sin and the manner 

of its expiation. . « , 

The story of Oedipus may serve as an ilUisbrarion. Son of 
Laios, king of Thebes, and Jokasta, he js exposed m 
is adopted and reared as son of Polybos, king of Corinth. 
Doubts having been cast upon his parentage, he goes to 
Delphi to consult the oracle. Learning that, if he returns to 
his home, he is doomed to slay his father and to marry 
mother, he resolves not to go back to Corinth but to become a 
wanderer. Precisely this resolve leads him to meet h*® 
tocher Laios on the road. Him he slays^m 


lalUtV wiws lu uio imuvL, nc yytKo w 

die. ^ 2 S 60 : ‘ Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, 
and book hold of it ; for the oxen stumbled. And the anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Ujmh ; and God smote him there 
for his error ; and there he died by the ark of God.’ 


1 A Dialogue of the Common I/aw»{MngUsh WorJtSt ed. W. 
Molesworth, London, 1839-46, Vi* 37). 

2 ocrta rravovpYficrocro- (Soph. Afltia, 74). 

® Ib. 460, * IlioAt be. 688 £f. 


go'ing^on^o^ebiThe marries the widowed queen, his 
aSd bvher has children. All this is done in ignorance. Yet 
the ve^ngeance of outraged heaven visits the ^ 
and barrenness of earth and l^asb and man. Oedipus sends 
to consult the oracle at Delphi and learns that the 
murderer of Laios is in the land, and that it is the blood of 
Laios which occasions their affliction, and l^bat the ci^* must be 
purified either by banishing the murderer or by 
Thereupon Oedipus pronounces f ® 
upon the unknown murderer. As we shall have to recur to 
this point, the words in which Sophocles puts the 
of Oellipus, and which follow the actual formula 
su^ cases may be here quoted: ‘This man, whoever he be-- 
I forbid that any in this land whereof I hold the Ibrone and 
sovereignty, either entertain or speak bo 

fl\<* <\r in sacrifices Ot gl' 6 hllU 01 



as he is our pollution {fitaaixa)* . . . ana i 

did the deed, whether the unknown he one or hath 

may evilly as he is evil (xa^ov xaKw) wear out his hap^^^^ 

And I pray that, if with my knowledge he should share my 
hearth, 1 myself may suffer the curses which I have now 
invoked on these.'® ^ . 

From the modern point of view Oedipus, mas 
1/Z.xxi. 82ff. aOd. iv.877t 

8 Soph, Oed. Tpf. XOOff. „ 

4 Cf. i£», 97 : ® 286 ff- 
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much B& he acted unwittingly, is guiltless* It 
was his very endeavour to avoid his awful doom 
that led him into it. But to the earlier concep- 
tion of sin that does not at all alter the position. 
His acts have placed him in the position of a guilty 
person, and the innocent community which un- 
wittingly harbours him shares his guilt and his 

E unishment. The vengeance of heaven requires 
is expulsion (eXaiJmv) from the community whose 
gods he has offended. 

It is iniportant here to raise the question, Is the 
railt which rests upon the people merely their 
failure to expel the guilty person, or is the com- 
munity actually regarded as polluted by his 
presence? Obviously the answer must affect the 
whole conception of sin which is implied in the 
procedure. Now, however the matter may have 
been conceived in later times, there seems to be 
no doubt that at one period the people w^ere re- 
garded as actually polluted by the presence of the 
murderer. He is regarded as a plague-spot, a 
centre of contagion. He cannot take part in the 
W’orship of the gods, cannot enter the homes of the 
citizens without bringing contamination. If this 
were not already implied by such expressions as 
fdaffiutf KadapfL6^j etc., it seems to be clearly shown 
by such procedure as was adopted, e.g.y by the 
Athenians in the case of the murderers of Kylon. 

Kylon, an Athenian noble, attempted to make himself t3'rant 
of Athens. He seized the acropolis, where he was besiegred. 
He and his brother made their escape. His followers were 
forced to capitulate. They sougrht sanctuary in the temple 
of Athene Polias, which they left only when the archons 
guaranteed their lives. At the instigation of Megakles they 
were nevertheless put to death. This brought a curse upon the 
city, and, in order to remove it, avrol fiiv ck rStv 
€^t^T]97)(roLv, TO 5« yfVoy avrS>v €<f>xtytv aci^vyi'av. *'Einft€PtST)^ 
4’ o Kpt )9 «irl TOVTOif tKo^Tfpe ttjv irrfAtv — i.e., those Of the actual 
murderers who were already dead were exhumed and cast 
beyond the borders of Attica; the family (y/wy) of the 
Alkmaeonids was banished in perpetuity; and after that 
Epimenides of Crete purified the city. Thus clearly the 
innocent community was regarded as being itself polluted by 
the presence of the accursed (evoyets).! 

(5) Procedure in cases of murder . — The same 
sort of conception lies at the root of the Greek 
procedure in the case of murder and homicide. 
Our information is naturally fullest about that 
of Athens, which may be taken as typical. The 
legislation of Draco (c. 621 B.C.) appears to have 
amounted in general to a codifying of customary 
law, and his enactments appear to have possessed 
a quasi -religious sanction, as is already implied in 
the term applied to them — d€<r/xol.^ His laws re- 
lating to murder (the effect of which seems to 
have been to discriminate definitely between 
intentional and unintentional murder, and to 
emphasize the right of the State to exact punish- 
ment® instead of leaving it to the aggrieved indi- 
vidual) were not abrogated by the legislation of 
Solon (594 B.C.), who abolished his other enact- 
ments.^ Severe as his regulations seemed to a 
later age — their severity Aristotle® considers to 
be their one notable feature® — they survived many 
revolutions and are the foundation of the ideal 
legislation in the Laws of Plato. It is, of course, 
beyond the scope of this article to examine these 
regulations in aetail. But the significant point is 
that alike in Athenian law and in Plato ail shed- 
ding of blood, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
requires, where the death penalty is not exacted, 
exile for a longer or shorter term, together with 
the performance of a ceremony of purification. 

A curious procedure is that adopted in the case of a person 
who, being already exiled for involuntary homicide, is charged 
with committing another murder or with wounding with intent. 
Being a polluted person, he was not allowed to set foot in the 
land, but pleaded his ease from a boat, bing off shore : Se 


1 Arist. Constitviwn of Athens, 1. ^ lb. 4. 

# See art. OaiMus and Ponishmbnts (Greek), § 6. 

^ Arist. Const. 7, ® Pol. ii. ix. 9. 

« Of. Arist. Rhet. ii. 23; Aul. GeU. xi. 18 


i^rvytav a/>e<rtV lartv, aurtay aTro/erelyau. tj rpmcrai 

Ttva, TOvrta 5’ ep ^pearov o 4* aTrohoytiTtu wpotroppiujra" 

fjL€voi iv wAoitp.i 

A similar procedure is enjoined by Plato in the case of an 
involuntary homicide who is driven to land by stress of 
weather ; Mf he be wrecked and driven on the coast aralnst 
his will, he shall encamp, wetting his feet in the sea, and wmt 
for an opportunity to sail.’ 2 

The procedure in the case of murder committed 
by a person or persons unknown is of interest 
as affording a comparison with Hebrew practice. 
The reader will remember the regulations laid 
down for such a case in Dt 21^®'* : 

* If one be found slain in the land which the lord thy God 
giveth thee to possess it, lying in the field, and it be not known 
who hath smitten him : then thy elders and thy judges shall 
come forth, and they shall measure unto the cities which are 
round about him that is slain : and it shall be, that the oify 
which is nearest unto the slain man, even the elders of that city 
shall take an heifer of the herd, which hath not been wrought 
with, and which hath not drawn in the yoke ; and the elders of 
that city shall bring down the heifer unto a valley with running 
water, which is neither plowed nor sown, and shall break riie 
heifer’s neck there in the valley : and the priests the sons of 
Levi shall come near . . . and all the elders of that city, who 
are nearest unto the slain man, shall wash their hands over the 
heifer whose neck was broken in the valley : and they shall 
answer and say, Our hands have not shed this blood, neither 
have our eyes seen it. Forgive, O Lord, thy people Israel, 
whom thou hast redeemed, and suffer not innocent blood to 
remain in the midst of thy people IsraeL And the blood shall 
be forgiven them,' 

It seems an adequate explanation to say that the 
measuring ‘ unto the cities which are round about’ 
had for its object merely to determine which com- 
munity was to bear the expense of the purification. 
All analogy indicates that the nearest city was 
regarded as being actually contaminated by the 
murder. 

Now let us compare the Greek procedure in a 
similar case. Aristotle, describing the duties of 
the archon basil eus, says : 

*If the actual offender is unknown, the writ runs ai^ainst the 
doer of the deed ' (otew 54 ftii etS^ tov iroricMwrft, Spdouyrt 
kayxdyei).^ 

The same sort of procedure is instituted by 
Plato; 

* If a man is found dead, and his murderer be unknown, and 
after a diligent search cannot be discovered, the same pro- 
clamations shall be made as in the other cases, the death 
sentence shall be passed on the guilty person (tc^ Spaouvri) and 

reclamation shall be made in the market-place that he who 
as slain so and so and is guilty of murder, shall not set foot in 
the temples or at all in the country of the slain man, under 

nalfcy of being put to death if he appear and is known and 

ing cast unburied beyond the borders of the country of the 
slain man-*^ 

The Hebrew rite is to be performed ‘in a valley 
which is neither plowed nor sown * — i.e., the guilt 
is to be transferred from the community to a no 
man’s land. 

Precisely so suicides are * to be buried alone, and none shall 
he laid by their side ; they shall be buried ingloriously in the 
borders of the twelve porrions of the land ' — as in this country 
they used to be buried at the crossways— in such phuj^ as are 
uncultivated and namelessj and no column or inscription shall 
mark the place of their burial.* * 

(6) Guilt of animals and Guilt, again, 

may attach, according to early ideas, to the lower 
animals and even to inanimate things. To the 
case of the lower animals we cannot do more than 
allude here, as it is not very prominent in Greek 
records and is susceptible, perhaps, of more than 
one explanation. That such guilt was recognized 
in Greece and that animals which had caused a 
person’s death were solemnly tried is a well- 
attested fact : 

* And if a beast of burden or other animal cause the death of 
any one, except in the case of anything of that kind happening 
in the public games, the kinsmen of the deceased shall prosecute 
the slayer for murder, and the wardens of the country, such 
and 80 manj” as the kinsmen appoint, shall try the cause, and 


1 Arist. Const, of Athenst 67 ; cf. Suid., Harpocrat., etc. 

2 Laws, ix. 866. 

8 Const, of Athens, B7; cf. Pollux, viii. 120 : to ini npvrccmi.^ 
SiKiCet si nepl twv atroKTttydprotv nav tnriy a^fostts. 

4 Laws, ix. 874 ® Ib. 873. 
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let the beast, when condemned, he slain by them and cast 
beyond the borders. 

And we know that elsewhere similar prosecution 
and punishment of animals was common in the 
Middle AgesJ But, as such punishment is capable 
of being explained as a mere exhibition of revenge 
or retaliation, it may be left out of account here. 

Even more striking is the procedure against 
inanimate objects which had caused a man’s death : 

‘The king and the tribe-kings also hear the cases in which 
the guilt rests on inanimate objects and the lower animals.’ 8 
‘And if any lifeless thing deprive a man of life, except in the 
case of a thunderbolt or other fatal dart sent from the ^ods— 
whether a man is killed by lifeless objects falling upon him, or 
by his falling upon them, the nearest of kin shall appoint the 
nearest neighbour to be a judge, and thereby acquit himself 
and the whole family of guilt. And he shall cast forth the 
guilty thing beyond the border.’ 4 

The same, so to say, mechanical conception of guilt or 
impurity meets us repeatedly in the OT.5 And precisely the 
same conception underlies the old English legal usage of 
deodand — the statutes of which were abolished only in 1846— 
whereby chattels such as carts and wheels which had caused 
the death of a man were forfeited to God, i.e. to the king, God’s 
lieutenant on earth, to be distributed in works of charity for 
the appeasing of God’s wrath. 

(7) Contamination hy contact . — Similar ideas lie 
at the root of many other well-attested Greek 
practices. The contamination incurred by contact 
with death or with birth is well known. Thucy- 
dides describes how the holy island of Delos was 
purified by the Athenians in the winter of 426 B.C. 
in conformity with the injunction of an oracle : 

‘ The same winter the Athenians purified (eKd9r}poiv) Delos in 
accordance with a certain oracle. Pisistratus had purified it 
previously— not all of it, but so much of the island as was visible 
from the temple. But on this occasion the whole was purified 
in the manner following. They took up all the graves of the 
dead that were in Delos and made proclamation that in future 
no one should die in the island or give birth in it, but they 
must be conveyed aoiross to Rheneia.’ 6 

(8) Unconsciom communal sin. — A further illus- 
tration of unconscious sin, which becomes known 
only when attention is directed to it by the 
affliction occasioned by it, is one of a type which 
is very common in Greelc literature. A city is 
visited by a plague or famine or similar calamity. 
It is at once inferred that the city has somehow 
incurred the anger of heaven. Oracles are con- 
sulted and it is discovered that some hero belonging 
to the city lies dead in an alien land where his 
spirit cannot rest : his bones are to be brought 
home for burial in his own city, when all will be 
well. 

Thus in Pindar 7 the motive which Pelias gives for the 
Argonautic expedition is that the soul of Phrixos cannot rest 
in the alien land of Colchis; he says to Jason: ‘Thou canst 
take away the anger of the Chthonians. For Phrixos bids us 
go to the halls of Aietes to bring home his soul’ (^vxdv 
KOfti^aC). We have a historical example of this type in the case 
of Theseus. According to tradition, Theseus died in Skyros at 
the hands of Lycomedes, king of that island. When in 474r-473 
B.O. the island was conquered by Kimon, son of Miltiades, what 
were supposed to be the bones of Theseus were discovered there, 
and were solemnly conveyed to Athens for burial. ‘ The bones 
being conveyed home by Kimon on a ship of war, the delighted 
Athenians received them with splendid processions and sacrifices 
as if it were Theseus himself returning to the city.’ 8 

(9) The scapegoat. — The same physical or 
mechanical conception of sin is implied in the 
wide-spread custom of the scapegoat. Just as the 

1 Arist. loc. cit. ; Plato, Laws, ix. 873 E. 

2 B. P. Evans, The Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punish- 
ment of AnimalSf London, 1906. 

3 Arist. loc. dt, 

4 Plato, Laws, ix. S73E; cf. Demosth. xxiii. 76; uEschin. iii. 
244; Pans. i. xxviii, 10; Said., Harpocr., etc., eirl Ilpwavei'w; 
Mymolofficum Magnum, 362. 65 ; I. Bekker, Anecdota gratdt, 
Berlin, 1814-21, 311. 16 ; Hutarch, Pericles, 36. 

« Of, Lv Ex 2936£^ 3026-29, Lv 6i4f. 1133-35 1612 • cf., in ITT, 
Mk 74 . 

6 iii, 104; cf. Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus, 11 ff. (the place in 
Arkadia where Zeus was born is holy : evOev 6 x^pos 1 tepos, ov5e 
Tt fuv KcxpyiP^evov EtXeidvtay | epirerbi/ ov&e yvv^ eTrij/tWerat) ; for 
the same idea cf. Aristoph. Lgs. 742 : & irUvi EikeCOvL, errCa-xes 
Tov TOKov. So jSEsohylus in the Progs of Aristophanes (1080 f.) 
is joaade to reproach Euripides with introducing rticrouVaff iv 
ToJs tepots, who are put on the same level with those who ore 
guilty of incest. 

7 Pyth. iv, 168 ff. * Of, Plutarch, Thes. 36. 


guilty individual, according to primitive notions, 
pollutes the innocent community, so the sin of the 
community may be put upon an individual, who 
then becomes excommunicate, no longer entitled 
to the rights and the security which belong to 
other members of the community. The position 
of the scapegoat is in most respects analogous to 
that of the banished murderer ; only he sutlers not 
for his own individual sin but for the sins of the 
community as a whole. This conception is, of 
course, familiar in the OT. In Lv 16 we have the 
ritual of atonement, in which two goats are selected 
and assigned by lot, one to Jahweh and one 
The orthodox modern interpretation makes this 
mean ‘to Azazel,’ a devil or spirit of the waste. 
There does not appear to be any convincing 
evidence, linguistic or other, for rejecting the 
LXX version ry dTroToyiraltp. Doubtless those 
‘outcasts’ belonged to the spirits of ‘the wild.’ 
But such a dualism as the modern interpretation 
assumes, by which the individual Azazel could be 
balanced against Jahweh, seems foreign to the 
Pentateuch. The Greek (pap/aaKds is led ‘beyond 
the borders,’ and just this is the lot of the Hebrew 
scapegoat : njinoD. If the mysteri- 

ous Azazel was thus early capable of being opposed 
as an individual to Jahweh, it is strange that no 
reference is made to him in Lv 14 or 17. 

In Greece, anyhow, there is no question in the 
case of the ^apyaKbs of anything of the nature of a 
sacrifice or onering to devils. The ritual, as we 
know it in the ease of the Thargelia, is that two 
men — in later times two malefactors — are solemnly 
‘led forth’ {i^dyovrai), i.e. expelled from the com- 
munity.^ 

2, Homer. — So far we have been dealing with 
certain early conceptions which, stereotyped and 
formalized in ritual and custom, continue to be, as 
it were, the substratum or the background of far 
more advanced ideas. When we turn to the litera- 
ture of Greece, we find already in Homer a con- 
ception of sin which is, on the whole, remarkably 
advanced ; and this is only another way of saying 
that the conception of divinity which is implied in 
the Homeric poem is a relatively high one. It 
need scarcely oe emphasized that here, as else- 
where, we must distinguish between the account 
of the gods which is given in mythology, or their 
behaviour as mere dramatis personcc^ and that 
conception of them which is implied in their rela- 
tion to the conduct of the individual or of the com- 
munity. The mythology or theogony will always 
preserve fossil and formal elements which reflect 
an earlier stage of belief. And the general history 
of religion shows abundantly how easily such primi- 
tive elements maintain themselves alongside of far 
more advanced ideas. They are not formally 
rejected or repealed : for many minds they do not 
appear to demand rejection or repeal ; but in rela- 
tion to the ordinary business of life they no longer 
correspond to the living beliefs, inasmuch as they 
no longer constitute the determining motives of 
human conduct, 

(1) Standards of duty and rigM . — ^Duty or right 
action is in Homer expressed chiefly by two terms : 
Qkfxis and 5£x7y. These terms are not mutually 
exclusive, nor are they even very sharply dis- 
tinguished. It is true of both words that thejr 
sometimes have no deeper significance than ‘ way,’ 
‘custom,’ ‘use,’ ‘wont.’^ But it is an easy step 
to the notion of ‘right way,’ righteousness, or 
duty. If we had to state broadly the^ difierence 
between bUri and we should say with reason- 
able accuracy that bUri sums up man’s duty to his 
fellows, Bdpis man’s duty to the gods ; or, to put it 


1 See art. Scafbooat (Greek), 
a Thus Uicn in Qd. iv. 691, xi. 218, xiv, 69, 
266 ; in XI. ix. 134, etc. 


xix. 43, 168, xxiv. 
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in other words, Bi^ts is at most the religions aspect 
of SUtj, The individual judgments which consti- 
tute are called difXKTTes, which are regarded as 
being of immemorial antiquity and as, indeed, 
deriving their sanction ultimately from Zeus, 
whose ordinances they are. Thus the Aibs d^/niares 
of Od. xvi. 403 are exactly the Atbs itperfial of H. 
xviii. 5691, and the same term is applied to 
the divine will as revealed in oracles. ^ In a 
special sense the king is the guardian of these 
$ifML<rr€s,^ 

The difiia-TEs are regarded as of universal validity 
and as regulating the conduct of all civilized 
men. They may be crookedly interpreted by 
the unjust judges,® but they are recognized by 
all men who are not beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion. 


Thus it is characteristic that the Kyklopes, who are other- 
wise outside civilization, are described as mrep^CaKot^ a9«fx.CcrToiy^ 
are in fact savag'es.5 And precisely so ‘wild War, who breaks 
the converse of the wise,' is described as a doer of /caprepa epya 
—the works of Might, not of Bight — and a fool or rnadman oy 
ovTtva olSe diftLirra,^ 

The transgression of these BifiLcrres is in Homer 
described by the terms dXiricrdai, ajmpTdveLv. 

( 2 ) Offences against the gods and men , — We have 
now to consider what offences are regarded in 
Homer as sins, i.e, as offensive to and exciting the 
anger of the gods. These, we find, may be broadly 
classified as follows, 

{a) Man owes certain specific duties towards the 
gods — certain duties which do not concern his 
relations to his fellow-men — the neglect of which 
is sin. (a) He must offer prayer and sacrifice. 
Neglect of this duty excites the anger of heaven.’ 
To commence any important undertaking without 
due sacrifice is to court disaster.® (P) But, apart 
from the specific duties of prayer and sacrifice, 
man owes to the gods the general homage of defer- 
ence and humility. Man must not seek to over- 
step the boundary which separates gods and men. 
Disregard of this boundary, encroachment on the 
prerogatives of heaven, is sm. 

Thus Thamyris boasted that he could defeat the Muses in 
song' and was punished by blindness.9 So Lycui^s suffered 
for his insolence to Dionysos, Bellerophon for his attempt to 
fly to heaven,^ Ajax the Locrian because he defied Athene.^ 

( 7 ) Deliberate disobedience to the will of heaven 
as revealed by signs and portents is sin.^® (5) 
Lastly, the gods must be approached with due 
purity.^* 

(5) There are offences which are not primarily 
direct offences against the gods but are a violation 
of social duties. Briefly enumerated, these are 
the following; ( 1 ) the conduct of the wooers in 
devouring the substance of Odysseus in his 
absence,^® ( 2 ) reckless or indiscriminate slaughter 
in war,^® (3) use of poisoned arrows,” (4) adultery,^® 
( 5 ) breach of the law of host and guest,” ( 6 ) neglect 
of suppliant,®® ( 7 ) unfiJial conduct,®^ ( 8 ) insulting 


1 Jffom. H. Apoll, 894. 2 Of U, i. 238. 

S IL xvi. 387. 4 Od, ix. 106, 

5 Of. Od. ix. 216, where ayptov is equivalent to ovre SUas e6 
elSoTo, ovre 0ep,wrray, i.e. recognizing no law human or divine. 

6 II. V. 761. 

7 Ih. i. 65, V. 178, viii. 236 ff. : the due performance of these 

duties entitles a man to expect a recompense from the gods ; 
cf. xii, 6fE. : the Greeks built their wall without first sacrificing 
to the gods. ^ . 

8 Of- Od. iv. 361. 9 J7. iL 595 ff. 

10 76. vi. 129 f. ib. vi. 200 f. 

12 Od. iv. 603, xi. 307 ; cf. v. 119, xi. 682, 576, 693, IL viL 445 ff., 
xvii 98 f., xxiv. 25 ff., 607. 

13 II. iv. 381, iv. 408 f. ; so the companions of Odysseus who 
devoured the oxen of Helios in defiance of an express warning, 
cLvrSiv . . . tr^eT€pT]ertv aT(t(r0aXCjj(nv oKovro, 

l*IL vi. 266ff. 

16 Od. I 376, ii. 64, xiv. 81, xx. 394, xxiL 88, xxiii- 63, xxiv. 361. 

16 II. ix. 63 f. , V. 757 f. Od. i. 259 ff. 

18 Ib. i. 46 ; cf. iv. 261, xxiii. 218. 


l»72. xiiL 623ff., vi. 167. 

26 II. xxiv, 156, 569, ix. 269, 477, xiii. 213, Od. xiv. 283, 405, 
xvi, 422, xvii. 476, xxi. 27- 
a II ix. 451, XV. 204, xxi. 412, Od. iL 186. 


the dead by maltreatment^ or by boasting over 
them,® (9) murder,® (10) perjury.'* 

(3) The ethical standpoint . — In considering the 
Homeric conception of sin the first feature which 
strikes one is the prominence of the ethical as 
opposed to the specifically religious standpoint. 
The grounds on which certain conduct is regarded 
as displeasing to the gods are in the main such as 
appeal to the general conscience of men, not any 
mysterious or, so to say, magical reasons which 
are understood only by the priest or otlier possessor 
of esoteric knowledge. Just this feature consti- 
tutes the healthy-mindedness of the Homeric 
religion. Nothing could less suggest the religion 
of a priest-ridden people. Wlien Hector declares 
to Polydamas his confession of faith, 

* Thou biddest me to put my trust in winged birds, which I 
heed not at all nor care whether to the right they fly toward 
the morning and the sun or whether to the left toward the 
misty dark. Let us put oar trust in the counsel of mighty 
Zeus, who rules over all mortals and immortals. One bird 
[omen] is best— bo fight for fatherland 1 *,6 

he is speaking in a spirit which is hardly other 
than the prevailing spirit in Homer. 

Entirely consonant with this is the Homeric 
view of the natnre and origin of sin. Here again 
the prevailing note is ethical. Sin is, indeed, a 
mystery, but only as evil in general is a mystery ; 
and the genesis of sin in nations and individuals is 
clearly enough conceived. Put in the simplest 
terms, the Homeric conception of the genesis of 
sin is this. There is developed in man a spirit of 
reckless self-confidence or wantonness, which 
may be the outcome of sudden or excessive^ 
penty or the mere rashness and impetuosity of 
youth and stren^h. This fi/Spts is at all points the 
antithesis to is the spirit of reverence 

which in conduct respects the rights of others, 
which looks before and after and considers not 
what is best at the immediate moment but 
what is best in the end ; IfjSpts is the spirit of ir- 
reverence, pride, wantonness, which disregards the 
rights of others and grasps the lust of the moment 
in the scorn of consequence. Hence is the 
spirit of eirvoida, of law’ and order ; fijSpis the spirit 
of dpofjda^ anarchy. The consequence of this spirit 
is an obscuring or moral values, a blindness of soul, 
dn], which directly leads to the commission of sin. 

We need not examine in detail the use of vjSpcy and synony- 
mous or associated vrords in Homer. It will be sufiScient to 
say that the whole conduct of the wooers in the absence of 
Odysseus is denoted by this term ; 6 so Agamemnon's taking 
away of Briseis from Achilles ; ? so the conduct of the comrades 
of Odysseus.8 It is coupled with jSti}, might or violence, in Od. 
XV. 329, xviL 666 ; and this characteristic of v/5pts furnishes the 
standing epithet xnrip^co^ applied to it in Od. i. 368, iv. 
xvi. 410, etc. The phrase which occurs in Od. xiv. 262, xvii. 
431, ot 8’ v^pet el^avres, eirMnrojxevot jitevei well illu^rat^ 
the Greek conception of v^pty as passion uncontrolled by rea^n 
or reflexion. Hence is opposed to evvoM-to, or the reign 
of Iaw.9 Other terms of similar connotation are araer^oAos, 
araoOaXiaiy virepoTrAtot, vneprivopitavy virepij^vewv, wrep^f^wAoy. 

an} is rather moral blindness or infatuation than mere intel- 
lectual ignorance. It is a misjudging ot moral values induced 
by v/5pw. Thus in II. i. 412 Agamemnon is to be made by 
suffering to realize his * blindness ' ^ in dealing unfairly^ with 
An hiilftH. It is in fact the characterii^c of a-nj that it is not 
so much ignorance as heedlessness and, when the 

sinner's eyes are opened, remorse comes, as with Bellerophon. i® 
So ib is sometimes termed ‘ foolishness,' a-^pooTJn^;— thus of the 
wooers. 11 Ares is called o^pon'a rovrov . . . oy ovriva otSe 
eifttoTcu^ That it is not mere intellectual ignorance is illustrated 
by od. XXiL 287 ff. : ptn/jirore rrofiTrav 1 euceov a^paStpy p.e'^a eirreiv, 
dAAa deotcrti' ( fivOov eirirpe^at' erretr} iroAu ^ ^eprcpot eicrcvj^ and 
xxiv. 457 ff. : vpierepot^yTraiSoy Karairawftev aippoovvatav' ( ot fieya 
ipyov ep«favaTa<r6aA.tuo*i xaicpcrtv. 


1 II. xxiv. 63. 3 Od. xxii. 412, Jl. xxii. 364. 

3 II. xxiv. 480. 

4 n. iii. 298, iv. 168, 235 ff., 270, vii. 851 f., xix. 259 f., 264 f., 


xxiii. 585-696. 

5 7L XU. 287 ff, 

6 Od. iv. 627, xvii. 169, xxiii. 64, etc. 

7 II. i. 203, 214. 8 Od. xiv. 262, xviL 481. 

»Ib. xvii. 487. 

16 II. vL 201 ; cf. Od. iv. 261 : anjv 8i pt€T(£<nrwov, and (ML 
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281-284. 

u Od. xvL 278 ; cf. xxiv. 457. 
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The remark must be interpolated here that the 
doctrine of and drij, as we have stated it, 
appears to ^ive a one-sided view of the origin of 
sm as arising from excessive prosperity, sudden 
success, youth and strength and beauty — in a 
word, the goods of this life — and takes no account 
of the sin which springs from the ills of life. Now 
it must be said at once that the sins arising from 
prosperity are far more emphasized in Greek 
literature than those which arise from adversity. 
And the reason, we imagine, is that they struck 
the imagination more as being illustrated in the 
fortunes of great and noble houses and thus formed 
a more natural theme for the poet or the moralist. 
The sins to which leads have as a rule a 

certain splendour of audacity or magnificence of 
disaster which makes them memorable. Hence 
Aristotle, while he notes that the wealthy tend to 
be ‘ {/^pi<rraL Kal {nrepii^avoi, being aftectea by the 
acquisition of wealth; for they feel as if they 
possessed all good things,’ says that their crimes 
are not those of the malefactor, ‘but crimes of 
wantonness or licence, as, assault and 

adultery. ’ ^ He notes, too, that, while eiJruxla, or suc- 
cess, tends, like wealth, to make men {nrepyjfa.vflrrepoi 
Kai kkoyia-TOTepoi, it has one excellent effect in that it 
tends to make men religious,* since they attribute 
to the providence of heaven what is really an 
accident of fortune. But the effect of what we call 
the force of circumstances in causing sin was not 
ignored by the Greek moralist, and the rdle of 
what the Greeks call dvdyKT) in the sphere of ethics 
has not had the attention paid to it which it 
deserves.® 

In his Greece and Babylon^ L. K. Farnell writes : 
‘Both [Oreece and Babylon] reveal the phenomenon that 
marks an early stage of social morality : as the tribe of the family 
are one flesh, one corporate unit of life, so the members are 
collectively responsible, and the “ sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children.” This was the familiar law of old Hellas, and 
we may say of the ancient Mediterranean society ; the first to 
make the momentous protest against it, and to proclaim the 
responsibility of the individual conscience, was Theognis for 
the Greeks and Ezekiel for the Hebrews.* 

This statement is capable of misleading if it were 
taken to imply (1) that Theognis maintained that 
the children do not suffer for the sins of the 
chUdren ; on the contrary, he insists most strongly 
that they do ; he deplores it, but he insists that 
it is a fact; (2) that Homer does not recognize 
personal responsibility. This of course is not the 
case. In Homer the punishment of the innocent 
for the guilty hardly amounts to more than that 
the slighted goddesses, Hera and Athene, wreak 
or attempt to wreak their vengeance for the 
judgment of Paris upon the innocent Trojans,® and 
the sin of Agamemnon in taking the daughter of 
Apollo’s priest is visited by a plague upon the 
Greek army. In Homer it is always the individual 
sinner who is primarily responsible for his sin and 
only quite secondarily, if at all, his family or clan 
or country. There is more to be said for the 
vicarious doctrine, perhaps, in the case of the 
Hebrews. But it must be pointed out that long 
before the eloquent protest of Ezekiel® the 
individual sinner was primarily responsible,^ and 
only in the case of the immediate sinner being 
unavailable does the punishment fall upon his 
descendant.® And to explain this much of family 
solidarity we do not need to invoke the social 
theories of Burkheim. The point of view is ex- 
plicitly reco^ized by Aristotle in the much 
misunderstood passage in Nicomachean Ethics^ L 
10, where he says that it would be absurd to 
1 met, iL 16. a Ih, 17. 

s It will be enough here to refer to iEschylus, Agam. 211 : 
eirei fi’ amyicaff X.eira6i/ov, and to the admirable analysis of 
social and political unrest in Thucydides, iii. 82, 

* Edinburgh, 1911, p. 162. » II, Iv, 81 £f,, xxiv. 26 fL 

6 UIM, 18. 1 2 K 887 146. 1 K 

8 2S2Uff> 


discount the fortunes of his posterity in estimat- 
ing the fortunes of the indivicfual.^ When Homer 
says of the violators of an oath, 

‘Even if the Olympian fulfil it not immediately, yet late he 
fulfils, and they pay with a heavy price, with their own heads 
and their wives and their children, *^2 

there is no immediate reference to the posthumous 
punishment of the sinner’s children. And, if there 
were, it has to be pointed out that the leading 
feature of an oath was the invocation of a curse 
by the oath -taker upon himself and his family, 
and the belief in the efficacy of the curse by a 
blood -relation on his relatives was valid down to 
the latest times of which we shall here take cogniz- 
ance, and it remained part of the regular formula 
of oath-taking.® Nor is there anything more 
surprising in this than the inclusion of innocent 
children in the sentence of disfranchisement on a 
father.^ The special potency which belongs to the 
curses—and the blessings— of parents was always 
recognized.® 

It is true that we have in Homer certain passages which 
appear to disclaim personal responsibility. In IL xix. 86ff. 
Agamemnon says : 

iyui 5* OVK atTtOS 

oXAa Zeus kolL Moipa koX •riepo(j30LTL^^ ’EpiuuiJs, 
olre ftot elv iyopfj aypiov ar»ju, 

wMart Tw, ot[ ^AxiXXt^os yepas auros aTnjupuxv. 
ri Ktv pe^atjai ; decs 6ia iravro- reXevr^. 

And then follows the well-known personification of Ate, 
irpea-pa. Aibs ^vyanjp *Ati), Trauras aarat,^ 
ovkopLepri' rrjs fiiv 0* AttoAoI TroSts’ ov yap ctt’ ovSei 
irikyarat, akk* apa ^ye Kor* avSpSiV Kpaara ]3aiVei. 
PkaiTTOve* audpwTTovs* Kara &’ o6u trtpSv ye vreStiirep^ 

which, however, adds nothing whatever to our conception of 
Ate, since the account of Zeus as being the victim of Ate, when 
Hera deceives him,8 is a mere bit of mythology. Again, in II. 
iii. 164, Priam chivalrously excuses Helen and blames the gods 
— ouTi fjLoi airCt} ecrtrC 6eoC uv fioi airiot etcrtu-— but that does nob 
deliver her from the bitterness of self-reproach,? any more than 
her own ascription of her infatuation to Aphrodite saves her 
from remorse— 

arypf W jnerforevov, *A<^po5tTj 

/** ^aye K€i<re <^tXi7S ajro narpCBot oiijs.® 

Such pleas are, at most, pleas for the weakness of mortality. 
There is nc thought of really repudiating personal responsibility 
or personal guilt. If in the OT (Ex. we read ‘the Lord 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh,’ we also read (yM) that 
* Pharaoh . . . sinned yet more and hardened his heart,' and 
the guilt implied in the one formula is no greater and no less 
than that implied in the other. So Xanthos, the horse of 
Achilles, says : 

aXXd TOt eyyvBev ^fiap okiBpLov’ ovB4 Toi rifieis 
atnoi, ftXXa re p-iyat koX Motpa Kparaiif. 
ou5e yap riperepg ppaSvrvjrC re uwxeXtn re, ictX. 
which merely means that the horses have done their best and 
better was not to be. If there were no question of personal 
responsibility, what point would there be in the protest of the 
river Xanthos in li. xxi. 370 that he is not so guilty as the 
other rivers which assist the Trojans? 

(4) Punishment of sin. — The penalties for sin, 
like the rewards for virtue, are normally con- 
ceived as material and are consummated here and 
now. Normally the good prosper, the wicked 
erish. The vengeance of the gods may linger, 
ut it is sure,^® and temporary pros{)erity does not 
shake men’s confidence in the justice of heaven, 
though the signal punislmient of the wicked is 
hailed as a welcome evidence of the activity of 
the gods.^^ 

The purpose of punishment, according to Homer, 
is retributive ana deterrent. The retributive in- 
tention is sufficiently attested by the verb which 
is regularly employed in reference to punishment 
— tLpq) {AtotIvu)), ^ay,’ of the sinner ; rlwnai of 
the avenger.^® The deterrent intention is illus- 
1 See art. Lipb and Dsate (Greek and Roman). 

2/Liv. 160ff. ^ . 

8 E.g.t Andoc. i. 126 : kaA6pevot tov Ptapov apixrev jf prjv pij 
eXvai . . ^ eXoiXT/ elvai Koi avrov Kal riju oiKiav j Antiphon, v, 

11 ; Demosth. xxiii. 67 ; Sto/ielrat icar* e$u>keia^ avrov KoXyevov^ 
KoX oiKta?, ktX. ^ ^ 

4 E.g., the law in Demosth. e, Meid. 113 : dnpos eer-m xat 
natSe^ koI ra eKccpov. , 

6 JE.p., Plato, Laws, xi. 931 B; cf. Lycophron, Alex. 125:k(m 
warpl (Poseidon) Trep\lia^i (Proteus) rav emjKOovs apas. 
«>Lxix.96ff. T/Liii. 172fr. 

8 Od. iv. 261. ® IL xix. 409 fl. 

10 IL iv. 160. 11 Od. xxiv. 861. 

12 Of. iroXtVriTa epya (Od. L 879. ii, 144, xvii. 61). 
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tratedby J7. iii. 351 ff., where Menelaus prays to 
Zeus : 

‘ O Lord Zeus, grant me to take vengeance (rtVao^at) on him 
who hath first done me evil, even Alexandres, and overcome 
him by my hands, so that another, even among men of after 
tame, may shudder to do evil to the host that hath shewn him 
kindness/ 

Nagelsbach^ compares Dt 19^**®“* : 

‘Then shall ye do unto him, as he had thought to do unto 
his brother : so shalt thou put away the evil from the midst of 
thee. And those which remain shall hear, and fear, and shall 
henceforth commit no more any such evil in the midst of thee. 
And thine eye shall not pity ; life shall go for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot. *2 
Here, as in Homer, we have the retributive and 
deterrent intentions combined. 

(5) Retribution in a life to come . — But, while 
normally sin is punished by material affliction in 
this life and virtue rewarded by material benefits, 
it is clear that the Homeric poet was familiar also 
with tlie conception that punishment or reward 
awaits men on the other side of the grave. The 
Homeric attitude to immortality does not appear 
to be quite fairly represented in much modern 
writing. But the fact is that for Homer there is no 
question of immortality. The survival of the soul 
after death is a certainty for Homer, just as much 
as this present life. And, if the picture of the after 
life which he presents is a ghostly one, that is only 
because the after life cannot be imagined but in 
one of two ways: either (1) as a duplicate of the 
present life, only that pain and conflict, parting 
and renunciation, are done away and transience 
has given place to permanence, or (2) in terms of 
the immaterial. And, precisely as we cannot 
visualize an immaterial existence, our picture must 
be a mere suggestion of a realm of shadows. 

Now, when Homer says * hurled to the house of 
Hades many valiant souls of heroes and 

made themselves (auroiJs) to be the prey of dogs,** 
or when he says that the ghost of Jratroklos, as it 
appeared to Achilles,^ was ‘ altogether like himself 
in stature and beautiful eyes and voice,* it is 
actually argued, and apparently quite seriously, by 
some scholars that for Homer the real man, the 
man himself, was the living material body, of 
which the soul was a mere faint Doppelganger. 
On the same principle we could easily prove pre- 
cisely the same conception for even the most 
orthodox of Christian writers. The man we know 
and love is doubtless the living human presence, the 
immortal soul inseparate from its mortal bravery ; 
and doubtless we cannot imagine the man himself 
except in the garment of mortality. Even the 
sincerest Christian cannot easily conceive his dead, 
if the dead came back, as other than disturbers and 
intruders on the banquet of life, as uncanny 
presences with whom he could not hold comfortable 
and familiar converse. And it is no paradox to 
say that the poet above all, by the very conditions 
of his art, is necessarily driven back upon the 
realm of material things, disguise it how he may, 
and, in exact proportion as he seeks to give to the 
ideal the semblance of reality and of life, he is 
compelled to render the ideal by the images of 
sense. And the society of Homer, beyond all 
others, is a society which seeks to avert its eyes 
from the unseen and mysterious dominions of the 
dead, and to turn them to the familiar scenes of 
human life and activity. But not the less the 
Homeric age knew that the grave is not the end — 
*sunt aliquid manes : letum non omnia finit* — and 
that, so far from the body being the man himself, 
it becomes, so soon as the soul leaves it, mere 
* dumb dust ’ yala) * which must be reverently 
dealt with, not for what it is, but even because it 
was once the tenement of a beloved soul. 

1 Die homer. Theologie^t p. S2©. 

s Ct Dt 20l8ff*. * B. i. 3 fit. 

4 lU xxiii. 66 f. ® II. xxiv. 54. 


But, of course, the relation which the after life 
as conceived by Homer bears to the present life 
was wholly different from that which Cliristian 
teaching conceives to exist. For the Christian this 
life is but a preparation, whether propsedeutic or 
probational, for a better and fuller life to come; 
this life is transient and mortal ; the reality is the 
eternity which lies beyond. For the Homeric 
Greek they are both alike realities, and they differ 
only in that this life is certainly transitory, that 
may possibly be eternal ; this life certainly holds 
within it many things desirable, wliat the after 
life holds can only be a dim conjecture. 

Within these limits the belief in the souFs 
survival after death could scarcely fail to have 
some bearing on the doctrine of sin. Where a 
man had refrained from ail signal wickedness, he 
had nothing to fear from the world of the dead 
nor in it. Where he had distinguished himself 
beyond his fellows, whether for good or for evil, 
he might hope for a correspondingly exceptional 
felicity or woe beyond the grave. Our literature 
naturally says little of the hopes of the common 
man, and the ‘tiresomeness of an over-peopled 
heaven*^ would have been felt with more than 
ordinary force by the Homeric heroes. But that 
the terrors of the unseen world were a very real 
thing in the Homeric age is abundantly clear. 
The evidence can be neither ignored nor explained 
away. 

Take the case of perjury. This, like other sins, 
may bring its punishment immediately. The 
violation of the truce by the Trojans is conceived 
as bound to lead to their defeat in battle.® Yet 
we have an unmistakable reference to the punish- 
ment of perjury after death in the under world.® 
But, we are told, the idea of posthumous pimish- 
ment is non- Homeric. The examples of Tityos, 
Tantalos, and Sisyphos, in Od. xi. 676-600, occur 
in a late interpolation. Heroic endeavours are 
made to explam away the Iliad passages as 
meaning that the powers under earth puni& men 
in this life, or the passages are simply excised as 
spurious. This is a proceeding as misleading and 
unscientific as it is on linguistic or other groun^ 
unjustifiable. The truth is rather that, while in 
general the living have no occasion to fear any 
evil either from the dead or in death, yet, when- 
ever they come into collision with the great 
sanctities of life — when they commit inurder or 
sin against the fundamental ties of faniily--then 
they have to fear punishment not only in this life 
but also in the life to come. And in taking an 
oath, which is an essential and basal feature of 
any early system of law, the gods of the under 
world are directly and solemnly challenged, and it 
would be indeed strange if their jurisdiction were 
limited to this world. Surely it is not an accident 
that Pindar takes as the type of the happy dead 
those who ethpKlcm,* or that Hesiod says 

dvdpbs d* eltdpKOv f^eroirurdey dfieLvav.^ 

(6) Atonement for sin.-— We have next to con- 
sider the mode in which atonement is made for 
sin in the Biomeric age. The first essential feature 
is that the wrong conduct is intermitted, and 
where possible restoration or reparation is made 
to the aggrieved party. 

Thus the daughter of Apollo's priest is restored to Mm.® 
Odj'^seus stays the anger of the gods by performinjj a neglected 
sacrifice.^ So Agamemnon makes amends to Achilles by gifts 
of tripods, female slaves, etc.8 

The next essential thing is prayer and sacrifice 
to the offended deity.® The intention of the sacri- 
fice is purely propitiatory, and precisely the same 

1 W. James, Muman Immortality^ London, 1898, p. 88. 

2 IL iv. 159. S II, in, 278 f. 

4 01. ii. 72. ® Works and Days, 283. 

6 II, i. 97. 7 Od. iv. 681 flf. J cf. II. ix. 119 1 

8 JLxix. 243ff. 98ff. 
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pocedure is followed to avert impending evil.^ 
Hence, too, the sacrifice may be substituted by 
a vow, 2 and accompanied or rather followed by 
hymns. ^ 

The usual term for * propitiate * is lAao'/cetrflat, i,e. to render 
the god I'Aews, ‘ well-pleased ’ or ‘ at peace ’ with the worshipper. 
The same idea is expressed hy apeorat,4 ap4<r<ra.a9ai..^ The 
propitiatory prayer is especially called Atnj; to pray is 
KCrearBaL.^ 

(7) Ceremonial ptirijication. — It is sometimes 
said that the ceremonial or symbolic ritual of 
purification, which in forms more or less repulsive 
we know to have been practised in later Greece 
and which is attested all over the world, was 
unknown to the Homeric age. No one, however, 
can maintain such a doctrine who does not 
approach the question with eyes wilfully shut to 
the obvious meaning of several Homeric passages. 
These are noticed in art. Purification (Greek) 
and need not be repeated here. But even had 
there been no actual reference to such practices in 
Homer, we should have been abundantly justified 
on a priori grounds in assuming that they existed. 

The case of Theoklymenos in Od, xv. 223 ff. is 
constantly quoted as supporting the opposite 
opinion. This appears to be a misunderstanding 
of the position of a suppliant. So far as the 
present writer knows, the blood-guiltiness of a 
suppliant was inoperative outside his own country. 
If this were not so, how could the guilty man ever 
begin the process of recovering hxs status? The 
very first step in that process is usually for the 
suppliant to seat himself at the hearth of some 
person beyond the borders of his own country. If 
his blood-guiltiness were operative, how could he 
approach the holy of holies, i.e, the hearth of his 
host?’ Usually the suppliant does not even 
reveal his identity before he has been a guest for 
some time. If his presence carried pollution 
beyond his own borders, could this have been 
tolerated? Once beyond his own land, he be- 
comes, so far as concerns outsiders, possessed of 
all the rights of the suppliant ; in his own land to 
slay him xs the duty of his victim’s kindred ; out- 
side his own land for an alien to slay him is a 
Clime which brings down the vengeance of Zeifs \ 
iKer'fjffLos. 

The well-known case of Orestes might, of course, be quoted. 
The festival of Pitchers (Ohoes), which formed part of the An- 
thesteria, was peculiar in that each participant drank his pitcher 
of wine separately. The reason given was that, when Orestes 
with his mother’s blood upon him came to Athens during the 
festival, the Athenian king, not wishing to be inhospitable but 
unwilling to contaminate the worshippers, ordered separate 
pitchers of wine to be given to each.® But that is a quite 
peculiar case. It is precisely to the Semrmi Theai at Athens 
that Orestes is sent by Apollo to make his peace with them. 

The banishment of the suppliant, moreover, 
does not prevent him from offering prayer and 
sacrifice even to the Deity, whose sanctuaries in 
his own land he may no longer enter. But he 
must make himself an outcast, and then from 
beyond the pale solicit re-admission. 

So we would interpret the curious instructions given to 
Odysseus.^ He has offended Poseidon, He must therefore 
seek a land where men know not the sea nor eat food mixed 
with salt, who mistake the farmer’s shovel (scull) for the sea- 
man’s oar (scull)— he is to travel beyond the inhere of the 
sea-god, and there he is to make his propitiatory offering to 
P(»eidon. 

3-. Hesiod. — The general framework of ideas 
which we have sketched in Homer is to be pre- 
sumed in our study of the conception of sin in 

1 n. Vi. 86 ff., 116, Od. xvL 1841 

2 Od, xii. 346. 8 n, i. 472 . 

4 Ih. ix. 120, xix, 138. 6 Od. viii. 396, etc. 

8 See artt. Pratbr (Greek), S x, Propitiation (Greek), 
Expiation and Atonrmbnt (Greek). 

7 Cf . Aristotle, Oec. 1344a» 11 i iaenrtp tKiriv koX a<fi* «<rrias 

TOn. X. 437 0 ; Oallimach. in Oxyrh, Pap. xL 1862 ; 
Burip. Iph. m Taur. 947 ff. 

» Od. xi. 121 ff. ; cf xxiiL 266 ff. 


the later Greek authors. For in the history of 
religious ideas each new development does not 
cancel or repeal all that went before. Custom, 
with the force of an almost religious sanction, ^ 
is nowhere more powerful than here. The old 
and the new tend to persist side by side, each 
acting and re-acting upon the other. The present 
article can only aim at noting the more important 
points of departure and illustrating the leading 
tendencies. 

The terminology of Hesiod is similar to that of 
Homer. Righteousness is and means tliat 
conduct whicli is in conformity with a divinely estab- 
lished order, which is careful of the rights of others, 
whether God or man. Unrighteousness is i/jSpts, 
i&TrepjSacria, erx^rXta ifyya, and is the conduct which 
ignores tlie rights of others and transgresses the 
laws of the divinely established order. The gener- 
ally sober colouring of the poet’s creed is redeemed 
from pessimism by his firm conviction that the 
Judge of all the earth is righteous and will not 
suffer unrighteousness to prevail finally. 

‘Now may^ neither I nor son of mine be righteous among 
men : for it is an ill thing to be righteous if the unrighteous 
shall have the greater right. But that I deem not that Zeus 
the hurler of the thunder will bring to pass.’ 8 

Punishment of unrighteousness may not folloAv 
immediately after the unrighteous act, and the 
wicked may prosper for a time, but in tlie end the 
moral order of the world triumphs ; 

‘It is better to pass by unrighteousness and to pursue 
righteousness. Righteousness in the end is better than un- 
righteousness, and the fool learneth it by suffering.’ 4 
Dike is the daughter of Zeus, honoured and revered 
by the gods who keep Olympos,® and the observ- 
ance of 81k7} is the sovereign distinction whereby 
the race of men is divinely marked off from the 
lower animals, for whom the law of might {^la) is 
the only law.® 

When we compare the specific sins which Hesiod 
enumerates with those of Homer, we are struck by 
the greater prominence of those which have no 
obvious ethical significance and are more of the 
nature of unreasoning tabus. On the one hand, 
we have the Homeric sins : perjury,’ falsehood,® 
theft,® covetousness,^® dishonouring parents, un- 
just jud^ents,^® injury to the fatherless,^® injury 
to suppliant or the stranger within the gates, 
taunting the poor with his poverty,^® lying with 
brother’s wife,^® neglect of prayer and sacrifice,^’ 
praying with unwashed hands, to which we may 
add idleness.^® On the other hand, we have a whole 
catalogue of ‘sins’ which, if not severely repro- 
bated, are at least ‘ unlucky,’ which have no parallel 
in Homer — cutting the nails at a festival of the 
gods,®® sitting on tombstones or other ‘unmov- 
ables* (dx/v77ra),®^ contact with water which has 
been used by a woman,*® muttering at a sacrifice,®* 
placing a ladle across the mixing howl,®4 leaving 
the wood of a house unplaned,®® eating from uncon- 
secrated vessels,®® performing certain private opera- 
tions indiscreetly,®’ bringing the contagion of death 
into contact with birth.®® To find in these prohibi- 
tions traces of Orphic and Pythagorean teaching, 
as Kick does, seems wholly mistaken. These ideas 
are of a type universally attested in early thought, 
and, if they do not appear in Homer, it is not so 
1 Cf. 2 S 1312 : n 

2fleV5(WorA;«,187)’. 

4 J6. 216 ff. ; cf. 333. ® /6. 256 ff. 

8 Ih. 276 ff. 7 lb. 190, 194, 282fl. 

8 Ih. 322, 709. 8 Ib. 320, 852. 

10J&. 316f. 11 J6. X85ff., 331. 

12/6. 260 ff. 18/6. 330. 

14 Ih. 327. IS Ih. 718. 

16/6 328 f. 17/6. 737. 

18 Ih. 723 ff. W Ih. 303 ff. , 309. 

2® Ib. 742. 21 Ih. 750. 

22 Ib. 763. as Ih. 768. 

24/6.744. 26/6. 746. 

26/6. 748, 1»Ib. 127, m. 

28 Ib. 736. 
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much that they are unknown as that they are 
ignored. 

The specific duties which Hesiod recognizes are 
mainly those of Homer : oath-keeping and honesty, 
worship of the gods by prayer and libation and 
sacrifice.^ We need only notice the new dignity 
which he gives to work as a duty which wins the 
approbation of the gods,^ who have appointed 
\vork as the lot of humanity.® The practice of 
righteousness is, moreover, given a practical or 
prudential intention which is less obvious in 
Homer : 

‘Work, foolish Perses, the works which the gods have 
appointed unto men, lest one day with children and wife thou 
hast to beg thy bread among the neighbours and they heed 
thee not.’ ^ 

‘According to thy power do sacrifice unto the deathless 
gods . . . that they may have a gracious heart and mind 
toward thee, that thou mayst buy another’s estate, not another 
thine.' 

‘Take just measure from thy neighbour and give him just 
return, with the same measure or yet better if thou canst, that 
even so afterward in thy need thou mayst find him a sure 
help.’ 6 

So the scarlet woman? is to he avoided for prudential reasons. 

The punishment of sin is by way of temporal 
affliction in this life : 

* Whoso ensue evil insolence and froward works, for them 
doth Zeus decree justice. ... On them doth the Son of Kronos 
bring from heaven a grievous visitation, even famine and plague 
together, and the people perish. Their women bear not 
children : their houses decay by devising of Olympian Zeus: or 
anon he destroyeth a great host of them within a wall if may 
be, or the Son of Kronos taketh vengeance on their ships at 
sea.’ 8 

So the righteous are rewarded by temporal 
prosperity : 

‘Their city flourisheth and the people prosper therein. And 
there is in their land peace, the nurse of children, and Zeus 
doth never decree war for them. Neither doth famine ever 
consort with men who deal straight judgments, nor doom, but 
in mirth they tend the works that are their care. For them 
earth beareth abundant livelihood, and on the hills the oak’s 
top beareth acorns, the oak’s midst bees : their fleecy sheep are 
heavy with wool : their wives bear children like unto their 
parents : they flourish with good things continually, neither go 
they on ships, but bounteous earth beareth fruit for them.’ » 

The punishment of the wicked may, of course, 
involve the innocent : 

‘Oftentimes a whole city reapeth the recompense of the evil 
man who sinneth and worketh the works of foolishness.’ lo 

We have seen in Homer how the vengeance of 
Zeus may involve the sinner’s wife and children. 
So in Hesiod : 

‘Whoso of his will sweareth false witness and lieth, and 
wrongeth justice and sinneth beyond redemption, his race is 
dimmer in the after days ; but the race of him that keepeth his 
oath is better in the time to come.’ 

But this does not seem to mean much more than 
is already necessarily implied in the solidarity of 
the family, and is at any rate no such explicit 
doctrine of the hereditary curse as we shall find in 
Theognis. 

As to the special agency by which retribution is 
effected, we have Horkos, who attends on crooked 
judgments {Rechtsbeugung)'^^ and punishes per- 
jury ; the Erinyes as avenging spirits ; Dike, 
who informs Zeus of the wickedness of men : 

‘Whenever any injureth her with crooked slighting, straight- 
way she sitteth by Zeus the father and telleth of the unright- 
eous mind of men till the people pay for the folly of their kings 
who with ill thoughts wrest aside judgments, declaring 
falsely.’ is 

But we have a specially interesting development 
in the idea of a sort of spirits intermediate between 
men and gods whose function is to act as 
‘ watchers ’ (^i/Xa/ces) of mortal men : 

‘The immortals are nigh among men and remark them that 
with crooked judgments oppress one another, taking no heed 

1 WorhSy 135, 336 ff., 465. » Ib. 299 ff. 

» Ib. 397. * Ib. 397 ff. « Ib. 356 ff. 

® Ib. 349 ff. ? Ib. 373 : yuvij irvyoorroAoj. 

8 Ib. 238 ff. » Ib. 227 ff. lO Ib. 240 f. 

11 IL iv. 162. 13 Works, 283 ff. 13 Ib. 219. 

14 TA. 231. 13 Works, 803, TA. 186, 472 1 

i« Works, 258 ff. 


of the anger of the gods. Yea, thrice ten thousand immortals 
are there on the bounteous earth, who keep watch over mortal 
men : who watch over judgments and froward works : clad in 
mist, faring everywhere over the earth.’ i 
In Homer it is the gods themselves who ‘ in the likeness of 
strangers from another land visit in divers guises the cities of 
men and watch the unrighteousness (v^pis) and righteousness 
(evvofiCrj) of men.’ 3 

Historically these Hesiodic <pijXaKes seem — but this 
is matter of opinion — to reappear in the ^Aa/rcs of 
Plato’s Republic.^ They seem to be rightly equated 
with the spirits of the golden race who, in Hesiod’s 
account of the fall, in the form of exercise 

just this supervision over men. 

The reader who turns from Homer to Hesiod is 
conscious of a change of atmosphere. The radiant 
gaiety of the Homeric world has given place to a 
world of most sober colouring, where the lights 
burn low and the shadows deepen. There is but 
a hint in Homer of an earlier age, a lusty spring- 
time of the world when men were mightier than 
their degenerate descendants. ‘ As men are now ’ ® 
— so the poet contrasts his own with the earlier 
age. Bub the contrast is merely of physical 
prowess. In Hesiod, on the other hand, we find 
a fully developed doctrine of a lost Golden A^e 
from which men have through their folly and sin 
declined.® 

4. Solon, Theognis, etc.— In the Greek poets of 
the period between Hesiod and the end of the 
6th cent. B.c. the general conception of the nature 
and conse(juences of sin remains much as we have 
described it in Homer and Hesiod ; /c<5po?, satiety, 
begets wantonness, w^hence springs^ 

moral blindness, sin, or the consequences of sin ; 

Twcrei 7ap Kopov v|8ptv, orav troAvs 6A/5ov einjrtu avBpamoUTi.p 

oavis fjiv yoos aprtos 

Or, again, as in Homer, {}/3pis may arise from the 
mere thoughtlessness of youth : 

Kal veortjs itriKovapi^ei v6ov avSp6s, woAAmv S' eiaCpet 
afi.vXoKt’qv.^ 

There is the same profound conviction of the 
moral order of the universe : 

*0 Zeus, father Zeus, thine is the dominion of heaven, and 
thou dost watch the works of men, lawless and lawful, and 
takest heed of the righteousness and unrighteousness of beasts’ 
(<rol Se 6ripC(ov v^pis re ical SCkt] peA.ei).3 

There is the same certainty that sin must be 
followed by punishment : 

* Unrighteous is the mind of the rulers of the people : for 
them there is prepared much suffering by reason of their great 
insolence. For they know not to restrain satiety (lust) . . . 
They wax wealthy by unrighteous deeds : they spare neitiber 
holy things nor public things ; they steal and rob here and 
there ; they take no heed to the august foundations of jusri(^ 
who, though she is silent, knoweth the things that are and that 
were afore, and in time verily she cometh to repay.’ 1 ® ‘ None 
ever wronged stranger or suppliant and escaped the knowledge 
of the immortals.’ Sin may prosper for a little, hut ‘ the end 
is woe, and the counsel of the gods prevails.’ u 

The punishment of the guilty, we have seen in 
Homer and Hesiod, may involve the affliction of 
the sinner’s connexions, his wife, his children, his 
city : the people pay for the sins of their rulers.^® 
But now we find it explicitly stated that the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children. And 
this is, indeed, but the natural corollary of the 
conception that sin is inevitably followed by afflic- 
tion. Since it appears that in this life the sinner 
frequently escapes punishment, while there was 
no lively conviction that there is any punishment 
after death, it was natural to conclude that the 
punishment must fall upon his descendants. 

1 Works, 249 ff. 3 od. xvii. 486 ff, 

3 374 D, and passim. * Works, 122, 

3 olot vuv PpoToC et<n (,11. v. 304, xii, 383, 449, xx. 287). 

6 For the details of Hesiod's account of the fall the reader 
is referred to the art. Hesiod. Here it will be sufficient to say 
that in the Works we have two versions of the legend : (1) lines 
42-106 and (2) lines 109-201. 

? Solon, frag. 4. 3 ; cf. Theognis, 153 f. 

8 Theognis, 629 f. 9 Archilochus, frag. 84. 

10 Solon, frag. 2. 7ff. 
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Otherwise the doctrine of the eternal and infallible 
Justice of heaven becomes vain. God, it is in- 
ferred, takes long views. He bides His time until 
the cup of iniquity is full. The sword of justice 
may linger, but it will surely fall, if not upon the 
sinner himself, then upon the heads of his children 
or descendants. 

‘Not long- abide for men the works of unrighteousness. 
Zeus beholdeth the issue of all things, and sudden as the wind 
that scatters the clouds in spring ... is the vengeance of Zeus. 
He is not swift to anger at each thing like a mortal man, yet he 
who has a sinful heart escapes not his notice for ever, but is 
surely revealed in the end. One pays the penalty immediately, 
another after. And if they escape themselves and the doom of 
the gods overtake them not, yet surely it cometh afterward : 
the innocent pay for their deeds, their children or their 
descendants after them.*i 

‘ These things [the apparent escape of the sinner from retri- 
bution] deceive the mind of men ; for not at the moment of 
each act do the gods punish sins, but one pays the ill debt him- 
self nor hangs woe over his dear children in the aftertime : 
another justice overtaketh not : ere that relentless death 
alights upon his eyes, bringing doom.’ 2 

The doctrine seemed to be the natural issue of 
the doctrine of the inflexible justice of heaven. 
And genuine examples of the unrighteous prosper- 
ity of one generation being succeeded by signal 
(Calamity in another were common enough. Popu- 
lar fancy would manufacture others, and by an 
ieasy paralogism infer a general principle. How 
Ideeply ingrained in Greek belief it was is shown 
by the fact that in a formal curse — e.g., that pro- 
nounced by the herald at the opening of the 
Ecclesia and the Boule — the descendants and 
family of the transgressor were included : 

ov fKetvot? €v)(e(rd* iroieiv avrhv, koX yevos, KaX oIkiov.^ 

And Aristotle^ implicitly justifies the doctrine, if 
regard be had only to the individuaFs reckoning 
with heaven. But, from the point of view of the 
innocent sufferer, it is manifestly unfair that he 
should pay the penalty for sins m which he had 
no part. The injustice of it was bound to strike 
every serious man. 

As David cried : * Lo, I have sinned, and I have done per- 
versely : hut these sheep, what have they done? let thine hand, 
I pray thee, be against me, and against my father’s house,’ & so 
'Bieognis cries ; ‘ 0 Father Zeus, would that it might please 
the gods that he . . . who works the works of foolishness and 
taketh no heed of the gods might himself pay for his evil doing 
and that the sins of the father should not afterward be an evil 
for his children : that the children of an unjust father who do 
righteously, reverencing thine anger, who among their towns- 
men have loved justice from the beginning, should not pay for 
any transgression of their fathers. Would that this were well- 
pleasing to the gods : but now the doer escapes, and another 
afterwards bears the evil ’ ; 6 and again : ‘ 0 Zeus, I wonder at 
thee : thou art lord of all : . . , how can thy heart count the 
sinner and the unrighteous alike ? . . . There is no sure sign 
given to men by the gods nor any certain way wherein one 
may walk and be well-pleasing to the gods. The sinners enjoy 
untroubled prosperity, while those who refrain their hearts 
from wickedness have poverty for their lot.’ 7 
It must he emphasized that Theognis is not 
g[uestioning the fact, nor is he impugning the 
justice of heaven, which indeed he is concerned 
to maintain — precisely as Jeremiah® makes the 
righteousness of God his justification for reasoning 
with Him : 

‘Righteous art thou, 0 Lord, when I plead with thee : yet 
would I reason the cause with thee : wherefore doth the way 
of the wicked prosper? wherefore are all they at ease that deal 
very treacherously ? * 

There in fact is the difficulty. If God is a just 
God, why does the sinner not pay for his sins 
immediately so that the anger of God should be 
unmistakably revealed? Why, if God is just, 
does the sinner sometimes escape punishment in 
this life altogether ? If it be answered that God 
visits the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
then God is again unjust, in that He visits the 

f uilt of the sinner upon the innocent. From this 
ilemma there could be no escape without a new 
1 Solon, frag. 12. 2 Theognis, 203 fl. 

* Demosth. Falsa Legation, 71. 
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conception of the meaning of life — that is to say, 
a new conception of the destiny of the soul. 

That new conception of the soul, which for con- 
venience we may call the mystic or Orphic concep- 
tion, profoundly influenced the Greek doctrine of 
sin from the 6 th cent, onwards, and the remainder 
of this article is chiefly concerned to illustrate the 
traces of that influence to be found in Greek 
writers of the 5th and 4th centuries before Christ.^ 

5 . Pindar. — The genesis of sin is in Pindar con- 
ceived on familiar lines. Great prosperity (oXjSos) 
is a temptation or incentive to sin. The effect is 
likened to that of overfeeding : satiety {Kdpos) 
breeds insolence When finds expres- 

sion in action, it leads to woe (dr^). 

Thus Ixion : 

€uju.eve£r<n yap trapa KpovlBai^ 

ykuKVP «A<i>v pCoTOVf fxaKphv ovx VTrefieLvev oAjSov, fX<iiPOpi.4vait 
(f>pacrXp 

''JS.pa.s or ipatroraTOf . . . 

. . . oAAa pLV vBpii avarav virepdAavov 
2ip(rev.2 

So Tantalos : 

Kararrexl/ai 

p.4yap o\pop ovK kBvpdo’Q'Ti, K6pta 5’ cAev 
droLP virepoirKop,^ 

It may be noted that Kdpoi and ii^pis come to have 
practically identical meanings, so that Hybris 
appears as mother of Koros,"^ thus reversing the 
Solon-Theognis version, which makes Hybris 
daughter of Koros. 

No Greek poet lays more emphasis than Pindar 
does upon heredity.® And nowhere do we find the 
solidarity of the family, whether for weal or for 
woe, more vividly realized. The family is like a 
field which is fruitful or fallow in alternate 
generations.® The ‘family fortune’ is of great 
moment always.’ Hence it is natural for Pindar 
to think of the destiny of a given generation as 
conditioned by the conduct of earlier generations — 
to conceive, in fact, the sin or the righteousness 
of the fathers being visited upon the children. 
But now, in several remarkable passages of Pindar, 
we have the nature and destiny of the soul pre- 
sented in a light which alters the relative values 
of life and death. Unfortunately the fragmentary- 
character of some of these passages makes their 
interpretation a matter of the utmost difficulty. 
Yet the general outlines seem sufficiently clear. 

In frag. 131 8 we find a definite contrast between the destiny 
of the ‘body (<r»jLitt) which followeth overmighty death' and the 
* likeness of life ’ (aiwvo 9 elSwAov) which ‘ remaineth yet alive : 
for it alone is from the gods. It sleepeth when the members 
are active, but to them that sleep in many a dream it revealeth 
the coming judgment for weal or woe.’ 

The soul, then, and the soul alone, is divine in its 
origin. It is a ‘ likeness of life,’ that is to say, it 
is conceived as resembling the living man in suck 
a way as to preserve its identity : it can be knovm 
among other souls as being the soul of such and 
such a person. It is a prisoner in the body, which 
hampers and impedes its activity. Its still small 
voice cannot be heard amid the thunder of fleshly 
energies; only in sleep, when these energies are 
hushed and stilled, it regains for a season its full 
efficiency. Life, this present life, is less a boon 
than a thorn : ‘ Man is well done with it soon as 
he’s born.’ Only by death can the temporary 
release of sleep become a permanent emancipation. 

And, if one incarnation, why not many? It is 
an easy step to conceive the soul as undergoing 
a series of probationary incarnations, until it has 
again become worthy to be united with the divine, 
to return to heaven, which is its home. The 

1 For details the reader may be referred to the articles on 
Mysteriks (Greek, etc.), Neo-Platonism, etc. 

2 Fyth. ii. 26. 3 01. i. 66. 

^ OL xiii. 10 (cf. Oracle in Herc^. viii. 77). 

® TO Si KpoTiCTTOP airop {01, ix. 100). 

« New,, vi. 8 ff. , xi. 37 ff. 

7 KOLPetr avyyepTj^ epytap wepi wdimav {New. V. 40 ; cf. Fyth, V 
17 ; isth. L 40 ; New. uL 40). 

8 Preserved % Plutarch, Consol, ad Apollon, oh. 36, 
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number and the nature of its incarnations must 
depend upon its previous conduct ; 

* From whomsoever Persephone accepts atonement of ancient 
sorrow, the souls of these she sends again in the ninth year into 
the upper sun : from these spring glorious kings, and men 
excellent in strength and mightiest in wisdom : who in future 
time are called by men holy heroes.' i 

How, then, can the individual best assist the 
emancipation of his soul? In two ways: (1) he 
must endeavour to abstain from unrighteousness ; 
(2) he must be initiated in the mysteries which 
not merely teach him what lies beyond, but actually 
show him the <p4yyos lepdvt^ the holy light, the light 
that never was on land or sea. Then he shall 
know that the same heaven from which the soul 
came at first shall also be her final home. He 
sees the light and whence it flows. 

* Happy is he who has seen these things ere he goes beneath 
the earth : he knows that the end of life is with God, even as 
from God was its beginning.’ s 

What now is the bearing of this doctrine of the 
soul upon the conception of hereditary guilt? 
Pindar seems to answer this question in the i^nd 
Olympian, 

The victor whom he celebrates is Theron of Acrapas, who as 
one of the Emmenidai is a descendant of the sinful house of 
Laios, king of Thebes. Now, even from the tiine^that Laios 
was slain by his fatal son (/xopt/xos vl'os), Fate (Motpa) has so 
guided the family fortune, on the whole a happy fortune,-* that 
together with heaven-sent prosperity they have also endured 
‘woeful reverse at other times.’ But | wealth adorned with 
deeds of excellence ... is a most sure light,* ® if the possessor 
* knoweth that which is to be : that the helpless souls ® of the 
dead pay the penalty immediately here, while the sins done in 
this realm of Zeus one judges under earth, pronouncing doom 
by hateful constraint.’ * But equally by night as by day ’—the 
same emphasis and order as we have noted above — * the good 
receive a life more free from trouble,"^ vexing not the earth with 
the might of their hands nor the waters of the sea, in that 
ghostly life. But with the honoured of the gods, even those 
who rejoiced in keeping their oaths, they live a tearless life, 
while those others endure trouble beyond beholding. But 
whoso have endured unto three times on either side to refrain 
their souls utterly from iniquity, rise by the way of Zeus unto 
the tower of Kronos ; where round the planets of the blest the 
ocean breezes blow, and flowers of gold are glowing,’ etc.8 
Thus God is not unjust : if He seems so, it is 
‘because we see not to the end.’ Sin, in the end, 
must be punished. The sins of the fathers afiect 
the destiny of the children. But it is not without 
hope that each generation travels. And the path 
which each must thus hopefully travel is the same 
-—to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with their God. 

6 . uEschylus.— iEschylus is much occupied with 
the hereditary curse, as illustrated especially in 
the royal house of Atreiis, in which one murder is 
avenged by a new murder, and the new murder by 
yet another, and so on, seemingly without end. 
At times the ineluctability of fate becomes over- 
powering. 

‘Taunt answers taunt, and things are hard to read. The 
spoiler is spoiled, the slayer pays, and it abides, as Zeus abides 
upon his throne, that he who does must suffer ; for so in is 
ordained. Who shall cast forth from the house the bread of 
curses ? The race is glued to woe.’ » 

Indeed, if punishment is viewed in its merely 
retributive aspect, and if we take short views of 
justice, there is no seeing where the process is to 
stop. The last sufferer must in any case be un- 
avenged. It is only when she is weary of the 

1 Frag. 133 (Plato, Meno^ 81 B). 

3 Aristoph. Frogs, 445. 

8 Frag. 102. 0. Kern in ARW xix. [1919] 2-3, p. 434, is mis- 
taken in thinking that the ap^a here refers to ‘ die Wiedergeburt 
des My&ten aus dem Mutterschosse der Unterweltsgottin/ as 
if a vita vuova which the mystes has attained by contact with 
the objects in the holy cista. ‘ Deshalb steht apxd ausdruckhch 
hinter rekevra.* But the position of apxd is due to the natural 
emphasis— ‘ the end is even as the beginning’ (ci. Fyth. x. 10: 
ykvKV 3’ dvOpajTTtav re\o^ apX" Satp-ovos opvvvTOi avferot, Where 
the emphasis and the order are precisely the same). 

4 narptokou rov ev^ppova irorfioy (65 f.). 

those who have committed 
avnKecrra, cLvCara, and are not yet redeemed. , 

7 dnovearepov (110) ; they are not yet wholly emancipated. 

8 01 iL 68 ff. * Agam. 1537 ff. 


unending play of tit-for-tat^ that Klytemnestra 
is fain to conclude an amnesty with the Baiixmv, or 
ancestral spirit, of the Pleisthenidai, upon the basis 
of the status quo.^ 

But the retributive aspect of sin is to .^schylus 
merely an incident in the larger motive, which is 
educative. He is never tired of insisting that the 
end of suffering is to teach men cr(a<ppoffiJv% which 
is precisely the antithesis of 

‘It is good to learn wisdom by sorrow. ’8 ‘Zeus w'ho guides 
men to be wise, Zeus who hath established it as valid law that 
by suffering men shall learn.’ * 

We have seen that Pindar conceives the soul as 
most active in sleep. So the Psalmist ® says : 
‘My reins instruct me in the night seasons.’ So 
iEschylus conceives that it is in the watches of 
the night, when the bodily energies are hushed, 
that the still small voice of conscience is heard, or, 
as he expresses it in the physiological language of 
his time, 

* There droppeth before the heart (xapSla) sad memory’s pain, 
and wisdom (a-buppovelv} cometh to men against their will.’® 
This he describes as a daLfidvoiP /Siafws, a favour 
which the gods force upon men.'’' He conceives 
then that the gods ‘will not that any should 

erish,’ and, so conceiving, he rejects quite 

efinitely the old notion that mere prosperity 
excites the anger and the vengeance of heaven. 
He proclaims his ‘lonely faith’ {jj.oy 6 ^pu>v) in 
memorable words : 

‘ It is the impious deed that gives birth to other deeds after 
it in the likeness of its kind, but the house of the righteous is 
blessed in its children for ever.’ 8 

Prosperity is doubtless a temptation j it is no less 
hard a task to * thole ’ • prosperity than to * thole ’ 
adversity. But the good man wins through. So 
the ancestral curse is not a compelling cause of 
crime; it may aid and ahet,^® but it does not 
render sin unavoidable or excuse the sinner. 

iEschylus is familiar with the larger faith which 
regarded the present life as only the gateway to 
a fuller life beyond. Preoccupied as he was with 
the problem of sin and sufiering, he dwells on the 
unseen world mostly as a place of retribution. 

‘ The gods are not heedless of them whose hands are steeped in 
blood. The dark Erinyes in time, when a man has prospered 
without righteousness, with reversal of his life’s lot make him 
dim, and when he is among the unseen there is no avail,’ n 
‘Not even in the house of Hades when he dies shall he who 
doeth these things escape the guilt of his sin. There too, it is 
said, another Zeus judges among the dead men's sins in a last 
judgment.’ 12 

7. Conclusion. — Here we must end our study. 
Henceforth the Greek doctrine of sin develops m 
two main directions. On the one hand, sin be- 
comes identical with ignorance, righteousness with 
knowledge : oOdels 4 /ccbp And this, indeed, 

may not unfairly be described as the character- 
istically philosophic doctrine. Conceiving moral 
rightness as essentially a matter of right know- 
ledge, they held it to be unthinkable that a man 
should know the better and yet deliberately choose 
the worse. And, if this theory proved manifestly 
out of harmony with the facts, as Aristotle says,^"* 
that was because right knowledge wp wholly or 
temporarily obscured by vicious appetite, and none 
the less the ideal to be pursued was knowledge. 
It did not greatly trouble the philosopher that on 
this view the gates of heaven were barred to the 
general mass of toiling mortality and that no 
weight was given to the great non-intellectual 
virtues of patience and humility and charity, all 

1 TvauLa Tvp.p.cLnrl(rai(^Aga7n. 1430). 

3 lb, 1534. 8 KiLinen. 520- * Agam. 176 1 

5 167 . 6 Agam. 178 ff. 7/6. 

8 Ib. 737. 

9 <l>€peiv is regular in the double sense. 

10 trarpodev otvAAtjtttcup yivoir av dKacrrtap (A gam, 1508). 

Ulb. 460 ff. 

12 Suppl. 228 ff. ; cf. 415 ; also Eumen, 267 ft., 836 ff. 

13 Plato, Timceus, 86 D. 

14 Eth. Nie, vii. ii, 2, 1146^ 26. 
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that we sum up as ‘otherworldliness.’ But to 
others it seemed as if this doctrine could lead at 
best only to a practical or ‘ political ’ righteousness. 
If the soul is indeed a wanderer from God who is 
her home, if her final destiny is indeed reunion 
with God, then knowledge such as is attainable 
by ordinary means seemed insufficient. The finer 
spirits yearned, as Plato yearned, for an 
^e^aibrepovy a X670S ^etos, in which to make the 
voyage of life, in place of the poor raft (crxedla) of 
merely ‘human’ knowledge.^ If the soul alone 
is divine, if this tenement of clay be in truth a 
prison, as the mysteries taught, then man must 
wean the soul from association with the body, 
must accustom her to be, so far as is now possible, 
‘alone with herself,’ must accustom her to con- 
template the things beyond, so that, when she 
leaves the body and arrives there, she will not 
gape and be dizzy, ^ but will feel at home in her 
surroundings.® If it be only in moments of exalta- 
tion and ecstasy that the embodied spirit can 
obtain even a glimpse of disembodied felicity, the 
seeker after truth cries : t& Mavla, The 

foolishness of men may be wisdom with God. 

Literature.— E. Rohde, Psyehe '^, 2 vols., Freiburg*, 1898; 
J. Koberle, Siindeund Gnade^ Munich, 1906 ; P. D. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschiehte^, Ttibin^n, 
1905, ii. ; F. R. Tennant, The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall 
and Original Sin, Cambridge, 1903 ; E. Buchholz, Die sittliche 
Weltanschauung des Pindaros und Aeschylos, Leipzig, 1869; 
P. Decharme, Buripide et P esprit de son thidtre. Pans, 1893 ; 
E. Maass, Orpheus, Munich, 1895 ; C. F. von Nagelsbach, 
Die homerische Theologies, Nuremberg, 1884; A. Bertholet, 
BihUsohe Theologie des alien Testaments, Tubingen, 1911 ; E. D. 
Burton, J. M. 1?. Smith, and G. B. Smith, Biblical Ideas of 
Atonement, Chicago, 1919; H. Usener, Die Sintjiuthsagen, 
Bonn, 1899. A. W. MaIR. 

SIN (Hebrew and Jewish). — i. Terms. — We 
need not concern ourselves here with the numerous 
words denoting particular vices or with words of 
such wide significance as Pi, ra\ and its cognates 
(used for every variety of vice or misfortune, of 
moral or material evil). We confine ourselves to 
the ordinary, general words for ‘ sin.’ 

There Is a group of terms from the root Kan — Kan, niHtpq, 
JlNao, usually translated ‘ sin.’ The verb is also used in 
the purely secular sense of ‘missing one’s way (or aim)’ (Job 
624, RV, Pr 838, BVm, Job 4125 (Ueb. 17), RV). and are 
usually translated ‘transgress,’ ‘transgression.* The verb is 
also used in the secular sense of ‘rebel.’ py, 'dwon, |1K, *dwen, 
and *dwel, are all translated ‘iniquity.* The’Wge of 
similar roots in cognate languages suggests that ‘dwon and 
*dwel may have had originally the concrete sense of ‘going 
astray.* The concrete sense of *awen, ‘sorrow,’ ‘trouble,’ is 
still in use in the OT. ppn, and ns/fl are usually trans- 

lated ‘wicked,’ ‘wickedness.’ The original meaning of the 
root is doubtful ; but these words and the corresponding 
denominative verb are regularly used in the forensic sense of 
‘being guilty of a crime,’ ‘being in the wrong in a lawsuit* 
CEx 23i\ The use of these terms in the ethical and religious 
sense, ‘wicked,* is an extension of the forensic usage. In LXX 
derivatives of Xf’ ai’e rendered inter alia in various passages by 
dSiKta, dfiaprla, ivoixCa, or the verbs, nouns, adjectives, etc., 
corresponding to these words. The same is true of derivatives 
of jp sh' and of r sh', and of the words 'd2v6n, 'dwen, and *dwel 
themselves, except that *dwen and 'd.wel are not rendered by 
dfiapria or its cognates. The derivatives of iJiJ*,_however, are 
usually rendered by dixaprCa and it.® cognates. *Awdn is trans- 
lated in roughly equal proportions by iSiKia, etc., a/xaprta, etc., 
dvopXa, etc., and seldom by anything else. "Awel is usually 
rendered by afiiKi'a and, less frequently, dvofxCa. 'Awen, on the 
other hand, is usually rendered by dvop-icn and, much less 
often, by dMinia, when understood in ethical and religious 
senses, otherwise by words denoting ‘toil,’ ‘trouble,’ etc. The 
derivatives of sB are rendered usually by either aixapria., etc., 
dStKia, etc., avopua, etc., or acre/Seux, etc., or d&er^ui. The 
derivatives of r sh' are most often rendered by dcre^-^^ and 
its cognates, but also frequently by a/xapTwXos* and cognates, 
occasionally by aSixta, etc. The Latin renderings of the Vg. are 
also very varied. The most common rendering for the hf terms 
is peccatumx for pesha' and *d/w6n, iniquitas, but sometimes 
series for pesha'\ for r sB terras, impius, etc. The Vg. 
renderings have been influenced by those of the LXX. It is 
noteworthy that 'dwdn, and pesha' are, each of 


1 Pheedo, 86 1>. a Gorgias, 627 A. 

3 0VK dyvoel rd trapovra {PhosdOt 108 A). 

4 Aristoph. Frogs, 1846. 


them, used alike for ‘sin,’ ‘guilt,’ and * punishment,’ and that 
%at%'dth and pesha' are also used for ‘ sin-offering.’ Although 
the terms are mostly used of sin against God, they oc- 
casionally denote wrong done to man ; 'dwon and the p sli 
terras are used of conduct, etc., either to God or to man. 

A somewhat different feature is the frequent use in connexion 
with sin and sinners of ndbhdl, nebhdld, EV ‘ fool,’ ‘ folly,’ LXX 
mostly d^pav, d^poorvvfi, Vg. various; and other words of 
similar meaning. 

Other terms for ‘sin’ peculiar to particular writers or periods 
will be noticed below. 

2 . General considerations suggested by the 
terminology. — We do not learn much from the 
etymology ; it is often uncertain. ^ When a word 
is fairly launched on its career, its meaning in 
actual usage is little influenced by its original 
etymology unless this is conspicuously obvious, 
and not always then. Sometimes, however, an 
original concrete usage persists side by side with 
the abstract sense derived from it, as in the cases 
of 'awen, and the roots p sh\ rsK, and probably hf. 
In these cases the concrete usage might continue to 
determine in some measure the sense of the abstract 

1 terms ; e,g., it would be tempting to suppose that 
the h€ words implied that sin was a futile blunder, 
the^ sK words that it was rebellion against God, 
and the r sK words that the sinner put himself in 
the wrong, and to some extent this may have been 
the case. The fact that the LXX almost invari- 
ably renders the M words by ajuapHa and its 
cognates shows that these terms were regarded as 
specially denoting sin gua sin. Otherwise the 
facts in § I indicate that by the time the LXX was 
made there was no sense of any marked difference 
between the leading terms for sin. 

It should be noticed that both the etymology and the LXX 
renderings indicate that sin was regarded as negative. Both 
and dfiaprCa are failure to reach an ideal standard— it is 
suggested that the a in dp.aprta., though aspirated, is privative. 
R sh* and aSt/cta are divergence from a legal standard. Both 
the hf and the r sh* terms are contrasted with the pnx 
(‘righteous’) terms (Pr I 02 182i).i P sh' is rebellion against a 
lawful authority: *dw5n and *dwel are divergence from the 
straight course ; dwen is the absence of what is worthy or 
desirable. 

Another feature is the use of the same terms for sin, guil^ 
punishment, and sin-offering. The usage arises out of a primi- 
tive psychology as to which it is dangerous to be dogmatic. It 
seems natural, however, to see in these facts an indication that 
sin was thought of as automatically including and working out 
its own fatal sequel. The terms might be extended to sin- 
offering as a kind of penalty. ‘For the Jews sin is a power 
which brings ruin to sinners, because it is fundamentally 
identical with punishment.’ 2 Sin is personified in the literature, 
which probably implies that it was sometimes popularly regarded 
as a person, a land of evil deity. In Gn 4^ sin (batfath) crouches 
like a wild beast lying in wait for its prey. Parallel to the 
familiar phrase *ne^um YH.WH,* ‘ oracle of Jahweh,* we have in 
Ps 361 *ne'um pesha',' ‘ oracle of sin.’ In Zee 65ff« wickedness 
(rish'd) appears as a woman. 3 In Sir 2718 a lion lies in wait for 
prey as sin (dpLaprCa) for evil-doers. 

3 . Primitive ideas. — Obviously many of the 
Israelite ideas as to sin were held by them in 
common with other peoples, especially other 
Semitic peoples. This is most of all the case in 
the earlier period, before the time of Amos, c. 
750 B.c. In this period the ideas suggested by the 
etymology of the terms and their concrete use 
would be prominent — e.g., that of sin as a power 
automatically working out punishment. Closely 
connected with this is t lie view that suffering and 
misfortune, especially exceptional misfortune, are 
indications that the sufferer has been guilty of 
heinous sin. Thus in 2 S 2 P a grievous famine 
leads David to ask of what sin it is the punish- 
ment. 

Further, we must I'ear in mind that the idea 
of sin in its earliest form is neither moral nor 
spiritual ; sin is simply that of which the deity or 
deities disapprove. It is, indeed, often said that 
sin, at a primitive stage, is merely the violation of 
national or tribal custom. 

1 Cf. art. ‘ Righteousness ’ in JSTDJS and BRB, 

2 R. Smend, Lehrbuch der AT ReligionsgeschicTUe, Freiburg, 
1893, p. 431; cf. p. 196 and W. B. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites^, p, 423. 

3 Of. Is 648^ (Hob. 6£.). 
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*In the earliest parts of the Old Testament, sin is almost in- 
variably presented to us as nothing more than disobedience to 
the statutes regulating religious, social, and civil life in Israel, 
and a violation of the good customs in vogue among this 
people.’ 1 

There is a large measure of truth in this view, 
but it is not inconsistent with what was said above. 
At this stage of religious development there is 
a very close organic connexion between deity and 
people ; the customs and rules of national life are 
under religious sanction ; they are the will of the 
deity. Men's ideas of sin depend upon their 
thoughts of God; for primitive peoples the deity 
has largely the character of an arbitrary, self- 
willed tyrant. There is no knowing what may 
please or anger Him, or what He may think fit to 
demand, what He may approve as piety, or what 
He may condemn as sin. Man may only discover 
that he has sinned through the punishment that 
crushes him. 

Thus Moses is on his way to Egypt to fulfil the mission with 
which Jahweh has entrusted him ; he is unconscious of any- 
thing that should rouse the divine anger against him. Yet 
Jahweh makes an onslaught on him and seeks to kill him, 
because he had not circumcised his son, although there is no 
previous command to circumcise in the document J , to which 
the passage belongs (Ex 424ff*), David, when persecuted by 
Saul, thought it possible that, for some unknown reason, he 
had incurred the ill-will of Jahweh, that Jahweh had stirred 
up Saul against him, but might be appeased by a gift (1 S 
261S).2 

Again, in the early period, the idea of sin is 
objective; sin consists in the performance or 
neglect of certain external acts. 

‘ No occasion is taken to inquire more deeply into the nature 
of sin as affecting man’s inner life.’ 8 ‘ Sin is action antagonistic 
to God (gottwidrige) without any reference whatever to the 
question whether the actor is conscious of this quality of his 
action. A man does not become a sinner through the purpose 
of his act but through his objective doings.’ 4 

The conditions of satisfactory relations with 
God are largely material and physical— various 
rites, regulations as to food and ‘cleanness and 
uncleanness’ generally, all sorts of tabus. Al- 
though most of the Levitical ordinances come to 
us from a later period, they probably represent 
very fairly the conditions of earlier times. This is 
implied, inter alia, by the prophetic denunciations 
of ritual. If we could compare the system of the 
Priestly Code with the practices in early Israel, 
the advantage would be with the Code. Thus the 
distinction with which we meet later between 
‘secret’ sins, or ‘errors’ and ‘presumptuous’ 

sins (ani [Ps 19^8^*]), or sins ‘with a high hand’ 
(Nu 15®®] — between unconscious, unintentional 
sins and those which were conscious and deliberate 
— ^is, as we have seen in examples already referred 
to, ancient and primitive. The exact interpreta- 
tion of ordinances as to ritual, etc., would often 
be known to the priests alope; moreover, the 
ordinances as to what was clean or unclean might 
easily be broken unwittingly. 

In early times the principle of the solidarity of 
the family, tribe, or nation was strongly held; 
guilt attached to the kindred and fellow- tribesmen 
of an offender— as in the case of Achan (Jos 7^* 
and of Saul and the Gibeonites (2 S 21). ^ The guilt 
of fathers and ancestors attaches to children and 
descendants. , , 

The punishment of sin may involve the death of 
the offender — 6,g., the sons of Eli (1 S 2®^ — or 
some minor misfortune, as in the case of David 
(2 S 12^®^*)* Sacrifice [q.v.) played a large part in 
establishing, maintaining, and restoring right 
relations between God and man, but the cancelling 
of sin might also be effected by a suitable punish- 

1 H. Schultz, OT Theology, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, ii. 281. 

2 Of. the episodes of the Gibeonites and of the census (2 S 21, 
24). 

3 Schultz, loc. cit, ^ T rv j 

4 Of. Smend, p. 106 f., and W. Staerk, Sunde und Gnade, 
p, 26 : ‘The conception of sin in older Judaism was veiy ex- 
ternal and lax.* 


ment, and partly by the spontaneous forgiveness 
of God.i 

Moreover, in early times, religion was largely a 
matter of the tribe or nation ; accordingly, as the 
nation incurred divine displeasure through the sin 
of one of its members, it could also be purged of 
guilt by his punishment — e,g,, the incident of 
Achan. 

It is natural to see in the story of the Fall (Gn 3) 
an account of the origin of sin, but sin is present 
in the serpent before it arises in Adam and Eve ; 
the story rather gives the first sin as the origin of 
suffering. The first sin is typical of the primitive 
idea: it is an external act, the violation of an 
arbitrary command. Moreover, the story of the 
Fail was probably borrowed from a non-Israelite 
source, though no very close parallel to it has yet 
been found. It does not seem to have had much 
influence on early Israelite thought, which does 
not assert the corruption of human nature or the 
alienation from God that NT and later theology 
attribute to the Fall.^ 

The question as to what in the way of com- 
mission or omission was reckoned sin is too large to 
be dealt with here ; it rather belongs to OT ethics. 

‘This ethical ideal of the ancient Israelites is far frorn perfect. 
The patriarchs use deception toward the stranger, as if it were 
a lawful practice. Polygamy is not considered an evU, nor in- 
temperance in eating and drinking a vice. Great licence in 
morals is tolerated. Barbarity is practised in war, and gener- 
ally towards adversaries, as the case of David himself proves. 
Suicide does not appear culpable. *8 

4. The period from c. 750 B.C. to c. 586 B.C., with 
special reference to the prophets of the 8th cent., 
to Deuteronomy, and to Jeremiah and (in part) 
Ezekiel. — The various ideas as to sin already 
mentioned persisted in this period ; and^ in cases 
where nothing is said about them in this section 
it may he understood that they were held by the 
prophets, etc., of this period. 

Probably there is little in the prophets that was 
absolutely new; even ideas which appear for the 
first tim ' in the literature of this period may not 
have been new to the hearers of the prophets. 
The most important novelty was a change of 
emphasis arising out of an advance in the doctrine 
of God. Sin is still that which God disapproves, 
but the ethical nature of God is much more clearly 
and fully held. He is no longer concerned chiefly 
with material gifts and external homage— the 
strict observance of the etiquette of His divine 
court. He desires sincere l<^alty and heartfelt 
affection from His people. He is concerned for 
their material, moral, and spiritual well-being, 
and desires that His worshippers should further 
His purposes by mutual goocfwill and beneficence. 
This is summed up in Hos 6® : ‘ I will have bene- 
volence {hesedh) rather than sacrifice, and the 
knowledge of God rather than burnt offerings.’ 
Sin has now come to mean failure as to these 
matters. The prophets may not actually condemn 
ritual, but, if they do not, they regard it as 
altogether subordinate. One cardinal sin is social 
wrong-doing, the corrupt administration of justice, 
the exploiting of the resources of the community 
in the interests of a privileged few (Am 2®*-, Hos 4?-, 
Is Mic 2®- Deut., indeed, has regulations 
as to ritual, clean and unclean things, etc., hut its 
main interest is to provide for the needs of the 
poor. 

Hosea’s phrase, ‘the knowledge of God’ (4i*« 
6® ; cf. Is 5^®), includes what we should call fellow- 
ship and religious experience ; the primitive view, 
as we have seen, held that sin arose from the 
ignorance of external ritual. Hosea and Isaiah 

1 Cf. again David, in 2 S 12i3f.. 

2 Of. K. Marti, Gesch, der israeliU Religion, Strassbnrg, 1S97. 

** 3 0 . Piepenbring, Theology of the OT, Eng. tr., New York, 
1893, p. 36. 
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hold that sin arises from ignorance of the character 
of God and His ethical demands. Isaiah uses the 
old ritualistic language and speaks of that which 
is unclean [tcime') as sin, but the term is no longer 
merelji] physical, and now denotes what is morally 
and spiritually unsatisfactory. He also emphasizes 
the idea that sin is rebellion against God 

As regards punishment, these prophets are con- 
cerned chiefij^ with the judgment on the nation, 
though occasionally they deal with specific in- 
dividuals (Am 7^’, Hos 1-3, unless those chapters 
are entirely figurative [Is 22^2^*]). Isaiah also dis- 
criminates between classes within the nation ; it is 
well with the righteous, but woe to the wicked 
(3^°) ; the nation is doomed, but a remnant will 
escape ( 10 ^®). 

These prophets are for the most part so absorbed 
in the guilt and punishment of Israel that they 
mostly say nothing as to forgiveness or treat it 
as impossible (Jer 13'-^^). The great exception is 
Hosea; according to him, Jahweh pleads with His 
people to repeat, and offers them a free forgiveness 
(11®^). There is no reference to sacrifice or any 
ritual conditions of forgiveness. 

Ezk 18 repudiates the doctrine that children 
suffer for the sins of their parents.® Both J eremiah 
and Ezekiel insist on the total and universal 
depravity of their fellow-countrymen in their own 
time, and Ezekiel extends this to Israel throughout 
its history (Jer 8 ®, Ezk 16, 20 ). 

These prophets also deal with the sins of Gentile 
nations. We have already mentioned the em- 
phasis which they laid on social wrong-doing ; they 
also denounce idolatry and other superstitions, 
whether connected with the worship of Jahweh or 
with that of foreign deities. 

5 . Exilic and post- Exilic Judaism. — (a) Biblical, 
together with the Wisdom literature of the Apocry- 
pha {in part ), — The Priestly Code and the later 
prophets are by no means indifferent to the ethical 
and spiritual aspects of sin, but we find in this 
literature a special interest in sins against the 
ritual laws (Ezk 40-48, Hag 1 ®, Zee 6 ^® 14^®’®^ 
J1 1 ®, Mai 1 ® 3®-'®). 

It is often said that the special attention given 
to sin-offerings in the Priestly Code is due to the 
deepened sense of sin in this period, but this is 
doubtful. In all times the idea that sacrifice 
atoned for sin was common ; what was new in the 
Priestly (^ode was the limitation of atoning value 
to special sacrifices and of the efficacy of these 
saci’ilices to sins that were not conscious or 
deliberate (Lv 6 ). 

The sense of sin, of the unhappy alienation from 
God arising out of sin, together with the feeling of 
penitence, finds fuller expression in the confessions 
and aspirations of the Psalter, etc., than in the 
earlier literature — e,g,, Ps 51, Neh 1 . On the 
other hand, some of the Psalms breathe a spirit of 
self-righteousness which seems to argue a defective 
sense of sin (Ps 18®®"®*). Probably, however, in 
such passages the writer is thinking of Israel as 
the loyal servant of Jahweh, in contrast to the 
idolatrous heathen, and is not claiming absolute 
righteousness for himself. 

The literature of this period shows in many 
ways a raising of the moral and spiritual standard. 
A comparison of the narratives in the Priestly 
Code and in Chronicles with the corresponding 
narratives in the earlier literature, J, E, Samuel, 
Kings, shows that after the Exile the Jews re- 
garded as sinful much that was not condemned in 
earlier times ; e.g,, 1 K IP'® does not seem to see 
anything amiss in the populousness of Solomon’s 
harem ; what was wrong was that many of the 

1 Of. Smend, p. 206 ; O. 0. Whitehouse, Isaiah /.-XZXIX. 
(Cnitury Bible), Edinbarg-h, 1905, p. 56. 

2 Of. Jer but, on the other hand, see 15-*. 


women were foreigners ; hut the Chronicler has 
suppressed this account of the harem ; as far as he 
is concerned, one might suppose that Solomon had 
only one wife, Pharaoh’s daughter. A high ethical 
standard is set in Ezk 18, Job 29, 31. 

The universality of sin is asserted (Ps 14, Pr 20®), 
though Ezk 14^* suggests that exceptionally right- 
eous men, like Noah, Daniel, and Job, might he 
saved by their own righteousness.^ 

The OT does not develop any formal doctrine 
of the origin of sin, but explains sins variously 
according to the circumstances of individual cases. 
Human nature is such that man sins through the 
influence of different motives and causes — the pride 
engendered by prosperity, the distress arising from 
poverty (Pr 30®), indolence (26^®®^*), lust (27®®), per- 
suasion by men ( 1 ^®), etc. Sometimes, indeed, God 
Himself is spoken of as causing men to sin (Is 44^® 
63^^, Ezk 20 ®®) ; but probably this is a rhetorical 
way of saying that God has ordained that in- 
dulgence in sin should make men more prone to 
sin — to put the idea in modern terms. Whether 
there is any real difference between the two forms 
of expression may be doubtful. 

The literature of this period is much occupied 
with the relation between sin and suffering. In 
Dt 30, etc., Ezk 18, etc., Ps 1 , etc., the doctrine is 
taught that a man’s external circumstances corre- 
spond to his character and conduct : the righteous 
prospers, the sinner is unfortunate; accordingly, 
suffering and misfortune are indications of sin. 
Many of the Psalms suggest that suffering had 
awakened a sense of guilt in the writers — e.g,, 32*^, 
119®’. On the other hand, the book of Job, Ps 73, 
37, etc., repudiate the view of close correspondence 
between a man’s conduct and his external fortunes. 
Isaiah 63 represents the sufferings of the righteous 
as providing salvation for sinners, and as borne 
willingly — teaching on a much higher level than 
the old idea that the guilt of the sinner was shared 
by his kin and his fellow-countrymen, but yet in 
a way a development from it, involving the prin- 
cip^le of the vicarious efficacy of suffering. 

It is a natural characteristic of the Wisdom 
literature that it should lay stress on the moral 
and spiritual value of ‘ wisdom,’ and speak of sin 
as* folly.’® 

(6) Apocrypha {in part) and Apocalyptic litera- 
ture. — ^In spite of Job, the doctrine of inherited 
guilt persisted ; Tobit prays that he may not be 
punished for the sins of his fathers.® 

As regards the origin and causes of sin, there is 
as little formal theory and as great a variety of 
treatment as in the literature dealt with in the 
last section. Sin is due to the wilfulness and evil 
self-will of man (Sir 15^^'®®, a passage which ex- 
pressly controverts the teaching found elsewhere 
[2 Es 3®®], that it is due to God) ; it is an inherit- 
ance from Eve (Sir 25®*), from Adam (2 Es 3®^'®*) — 
a suggestion of the doctrine of original sin ; it is 
due to fallen angels and demons {Bn. 9® ; the 

wide-spread belief in demoniac possession inevit- 
ably led to the ascription of mucli wrong- doin^ to 
this cause. The idea of the tendency to sin being 
inherited from Adam — i.e. of original sin (2 Es 4®®) 
as distinguished from the later Augustinian doc- 
trine, which is really one of original guilt — regards 
this inborn tendency as the cause of sin, and in- 
clines to limit the responsibility of the individual. 
On the other hand, the doctrine of transmigration 
(Wis 8 ^®*') maintains responsibility, even though 
the tendency to sin is held to be inborn. 

As to its nature, sin is still regarded as rebellion 
against God (Wis 3^®), as that which is contrary to 
the will of God ; since God had made known His 

1 Of, Schultz, ii. 296 f. 

* See Frov,, Ec., Wis., Sir., etc., passim ; cf. also above, § x. 

»To 88-6; cf. 139, Jth 728 , Dn Bar 118-38 
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will to tlie Jews in the Pentatenchal law, sin for 
them consisted largely in breaking that law (Sir., 
Prologue, 41® 49^ Mac., passim). Wisdom, follow- 
ing Hosea on the one hand and Plato on the other, 
sees salvation in wisdom (9^®) and sin in ignorance 
and folly 3^' 5"*"®). The A]^ocalyptic literature, 
again, implies that a special sinfulness attaches to 
men of power and wealth, kings, nobles, princes 
{En. 38® 542 67®’^® 94®). 

The idea of the universality of sin is found in 
2 Es 3 8®® : 


* For in truth there is no man among them that be born, but 
he hath dealt wickedly.’ In 3®®, however, there is a qualifica- 
tion : ‘ Thou Shalt find that men who may be reckoned by name 
have kept thy precepts, but nations thou shalt not find.* 
Similarly, in the Prayer of Manasses : 

*Thou therefore, O Lord* that art the God of the just, hast 
not appointed repentance to the just, as to Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, which have not sinned against thee.’ 

Further, we find frequently in Sir. (e.g., 7^* 8^®) 
the contrast between ‘sinner’ and ‘righteous’ 
which is common in Psalms and Proverbs, implying 
that, however universal sin may be, practically 
men differ so much in this respect that some may 
be styled righteous and others sinners. But a 
closer investigation shows that the distinction is 
often what we should call sectarian rather than 
moral or spiritual: the professed worshipper of 
Jahweh is righteous ; others are sinners. Sin 
becomes merely the lack of external adherence to 
certain sectarian views and practices. 

The growing belief during this period in a future 
life, in resurrection, and in a judgment after death 
gave a larger importance to the consequences of 
sin, extended its punishment to an indefinite 
period, if not to eternity, and invested it with all 
the terrors of supernatural torture (Jth 16^’, 2 En, 
10®, 4 Mae 121®). 

By this time sin was largely regarded as con- 
cerning the individual, but the idea of national sin, 
sometimes arising from wrong-doing by only a part 
of the people, still survives {Ps. Sol. 2). 

According to 4 Mac 5®®, all transgressions of the 
law, whether small or great, are equally sinful ; 
but Jub, 7®i^' mentions three sins as the special 
cause of the Flood ; fornication, uncleanness, and 
all iniquity ; there is a general tendency in this 
literature to lay special stress on sexual sins. 
This may be seen in the^ various lists of vices 
and crimes which summarize the ethical position 
(Wis 14®®, Gr. Bar. 8, 13, Test. Jud. 16-19 ; cf. j 
Test. Penh. 3). , . _ , . 

6. Pharisaic, Sadducaic, and Rabbinic Judaism. 
— It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
Ortliodox Judaism, at all times and even now, has 
laid undue stress on external observances ; sin has 
largely consisted in the neglect or breaking of 
external laws, often concerned with matters of 
mere ritual. Witness the supreme importance 
attached to the Pentateuch and the Talmud, and 
the extent to which these, especially the latter, 
are preoccupied with the details of the ceremonial 
law. Naturally this tendency is exaggerated 
ainont^ the less advanced Jewish communities 
in Russia and Poland. Yet such a ten- 
dency is not necessarily incompatible with a high 
morality ; there is an advanced ethical standard in 
the law and the Talmud, if only it can maintain 
itself side by side with zeal for ritual. Moreover, 
these works do not ignore the inner and spiritual 
side of religion. C. G. Montefiore is justified in 


saying : 

* The Law was not a mere external law, fulfilled from f^r of 
punishment and for hope of reward. It was the 
wise and aP ri^^hteous God, j-'iven to Israel as a sign of supremest 
grace. It was a token of divine affection, and m its fulfilment 
was the highest human joy,’ I 

This statement could be supported by 
tions from Jewish writers of every period. Ihus 
1 The Sy'noptio Gosp&lSt London, 1899, ii. 603. 


I. Abrahams tells us, ‘ Sin is uncleanness. ’ ^ Doubt- 
less physical, ceremonial nncleanness was often 
thought of as sin ; but, on the other hand, unclean- 
ness is often a figure for spiritual corruption. There 
is a_ similar combination of the ritual and ethical 
in Ahhdth^ v. 10 f., which names fm the seven main 
transgressions neglect in the matter of tithes, of 
the ofiering of the dough-cake, and of the seventh- 
years fruits; corrupt administration of justice; 
profanation of the Name; idolatry; incest; 
murder ; and failure to observe the Sabbatic^ 
year. Heretical exegesis of the Pentateuch is 
apparently included under the cornyit adminis- 
tration of justice. Again, we find in Abhdth^ iv. 6, 
the pregnant saying : 

‘ The reward of precept is precept, and the reward of trans- 
gression is transgression.* 

So far we have been speaking of orthodox 
Judaism ; such sects as the IJasidim and the 
various bodies of Reformed Jews lay less emphasis 
on the ritual law and more on the ethical and 
spiritual features of Judaism. 

As regards the origin and causes of sin, later 
Judaism has inevitably been influenced by general 
speculative thought. Already in Job 9 l it is 
suggested that God is responsible for injustice and 
wrong-doing. Later writers are often occupied 
with the problems which we connect with the 
terms ‘ free will ’ and ‘ divine sovereignty.’ 


According to Josephus, the Sadducees emphwized man’s 
ontrol over his actions : ‘ God is not concerned in our doing 
r not doing what is evil ... to act what is good or evil is at 
tien’s own choice.’* The Essenes, on the other hand, asserted 
bat ‘ fate governs all things,’® or that ‘all things are best 
scribed to God-’^ The Pharisees occupied an intermediate 
(osition ; thus, ‘ when they determine that all things are done 
ly fate, they do not take away the freedom from men of acting 
-s they think fit ; since their notion is, that it hath pleased G^ 

0 make a temperament (icpaaty, rather ‘ combination ’) whereby 
irhat He wills is done, bub so that the will of man can ^t vir- 
uously or viciously.’ * Or, as Ahhdth^ iii. 24, puts it : ‘ Every* 
hing is foreseen (qsjf), and freewill (n^cn) is given. And the 
irorld is judged by grace; and everything is according to 
vork.* * 

Later Judaism, with the exception of a measure 
)f antinomianisni in some of the Jewish mystics, 
las always asserted responsibility and ethical 
ibligation, but there has also been a tendency to 
ay some of the responsibility for human sin upon 
5od. Sin is partly due to the Yeser hard, 

;he evil nature in man ; and this was implanted m 
lim by God. The phrase is often rendered ‘ evil 
rapulse* (or ‘tendency’), and this is according to 
its usage. 

‘The extraordinary thing about this theory of the origin of 
rin is that, in the last instance, God is the cause of Sin; for, M 
Creator of all things, He created the Yetser Aara m Adam, the 
sxistence of which made the Fall possible (Bereshtth raoba^, c. 
27). . . . The Almighty is made to say : . . . ‘‘It repenteth me 
that I created the Yetser hara* in man, for 1^ / not done this 
he would not have rebelled against me (YcUkut Shim. Beresk. 

A similar view was held by Baalshem, the founder of the 
Hasidhn : ‘ We should thus regard all things in the light of so 
Sany manifestations of the ® In the Kabbiila, too, 

God is the author of evil, seeing that He created both the just 
and the unjust, and formed man of a spirit of good and a spirit 
of evil.9 Such teaching implies the universality of sin ; the 
Talmudic statement that children of a year old are free from 
sin need not be taken literally.^® 

As Abrahams tells us, ‘ Babbimc Judaism took over from the 
Old Testament a belief that disease was a consequence of sin. ^ 
Both Philo and the Rabbis follow the OT in 
teaching that God’s desire to forgive and the divine 
provision for forgiveness anticipate and stimulate 


2 BJ ii. viii. 14. ® Ant. xni. y. 9. 

4 Jb. xviiT. i. 6. ® i*. xviii. 1 . 8, 

7 w! 0. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, Religion and Worship aj 

the Synagogue'!^, p. 2m. . _ , . _ 

8 S. Schechter, Studies in Jz^aisrn, p. 27. 

A . rtnflf.'ti.n.tt rn Issrael. London. 1918. 


226, av- Abrahams, p. 119. 
n Abrahams, p. 108. 
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man'.* repentance. ^ The conditions of forgiveness 
are confession, repentance, amendment or good 
works. Since the final destruction of the Temple 
there has been no question of sacrifice, but to some 
extent, especially with the less enlightened, the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement have been 
credited with atoning Value. ^ On the other hand, 
the prayers for forgiveness in the liturgy of the 
Day of Atonement illustrate the ethical and 
spiritual character of the Jewish doctrine of sin. 

LiTBRATum— The relevant articles and sections in Diction- 
aries of the Bible and JE ; the relevant sections in treatises on 
the theology of the OT and on Jewish theology; the art. 
‘ Righteousness * in ERE a.nd MDB; also F. Bennewitz, Die 
SUnde im alien Israel, Leipzig, 1907; C. Clemen, Diechrist‘ 
Kche Lehre von der SUnde, Gottingen, 1897 ; J. Herrmann, Die 
Idee der Silkne im Alien Testament, Leipzig, 1905 ; J. KQberle, 
SUnde und Gnade im relig. Leben des Volkes Israel, Munich, 
1905 ; W. O, E. Oesterley, The Jewish Doctrine of Mediation, 
London, 1910 ; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, The 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue'^, do. 1911 ; S. 
Schechter, Stitdies in Judaism, do. 1896 ; W. Staerk, SUnde 
und Gnade nach der Vorstellung des alien Judenthums, 
Tubingen, 1906. 'W. H. BENNETT. 

SIN (Hindu). — i. Vedic. — As in the Eiqmda 
is found the most developed expression in Vedic 
literature of the concept of righteousness, so that 
Samhitd contains the most elevated expression of 
the sense of sin and the desire to be set free from 
it. Varuna is the god to whom the sinner ad- 
dresses himself, as varuna is the god who is 
omniscient, and who of himself or by his spies 
knows the thoughts of men. In the hymn Vli. 
Ixxxvi. the poet with unusual earnestness asserts 
his anxiety to be at peace with Varuna, of whose 
anger with him he is convinced by the testimony 
of his friends. He assures the god that the sin 
which he has committed, whether his own or in- 
herited from his father, is not deliberate ; heedless- 
ness, drunkenness, dicing, passion, and thought- 
lessness are pleaded as excuses; even sleep may 
produce wrong-doing, and the older may be involved 
m the sin of the younger. The god is therefore 
invoked to set free the sinner from his bonds, as 
the calf is released from the rope which fetters it. 
The hymn itself does not reveal the cause of the 
poet’s appeal, and it is most probable that the 
sense of sin must be considered to have been 
brought home to him by disease, as is admitted 
freely in the later hymn vii. Ixxxix., but even on 
this assumption the hymn is not without moral 
value. It confesses sin, even if it seeks to explain 
it ; it assumes the justice of the divine anger, which 
it seeks to remove by supplication, probably ac- 
companied by offering, though the hymn does 
not expressly say so. On the other hand, it is 
impossible bo find in it any great depth of moral 
feeling, and it is certainly unnecessary to see in it 
proof of the influence of Semitic religion on early 
Indian belief.® 

Beside this comparatively elevated conception 
of sin as an offence against the divine majesty 
there appears, freely enough in the Rigmda and 
predominantly in the Aiharvavedct, the more 
primitive conception of sin as a pollution which 
can be removed by physical means. It is not 
difficult to trace remains of this earlier view in 
the hymns to Varuna : from vii. Ixxxix. it is plain 
that the sinner was afflicted by dropsy, and the 
watery nature of the disease can hardly have failed 
to suggest connexion with Varuna, who is even in 
the Rigmda closely connected with the waters. 
Nor is it unlikely that Varana’s power to loosen 
the bonds of sin is derived ultimately from the 
cleansing power of the waters. In another hymn 
the waters themselves as goddesses ^ are entreated 
to carry away the sin and untruth of the poet. 

1 Abrahams, § xix. 2 of. art. Saoiufiob (Jewish). 

3 As sujfgested by H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
Berlin, 1894, p. 196, n. 1. 

4 L xxiii. 22. 


So Agni is asked to loosen the bonds of the sinner,* 
for fire by itself is potent to destroy, by burning, 
evil. In place of the more complicated conception 
of fetters imposed by a god, the sin itself is re- 
garded as the fetter.^ The same conception of sin 
as a kind of disease is implicit in the view of in- 
herited sin or sin which comes from contagion : 
sin can be obtained not merely from the father, 
but from the mother and other close kindred.® 
In other cases the kinship of sin to a pollution is 
more evident: the black bird, the harbinger of 
Nirrti, the goddess of misfortune, by its excrement 
creates guilt on the person affected ; the wailing 
of the women in the house of the dead creates a 
pollution on the kin ; the lowing of the victim at 
the sacrifice lays on the sacrificer the burden of a 
sin which he must expiate.'* Even the sins of 
other men may pass over to a guiltless man,® and 
in this category perhaps must be reckoned the 
mysterious sins caused by the gods which appear 
in the Yajttrveda,^ Sin, therefore, it is legitimate 
to suppose, was to the Vedic Indian primarily the 
actual pollution of disease present in his body, and 
only by a gradual process of moral development 
was the disease interpreted as the punishment 
inflicted for an act, or thought, or word, displeas- 
ing to gods who exacted obedience to moral laws. 

In the methods prescribed for the removal of sin, 
of which the later Samhitas give full details, the 
material character of sin and its spiritual nature 
are constantly recognized in close union. The 
former aspect is prominent in the simple process 
of sin-transfer, which is one mode of removing 
guilt: the gods themselves set the example by 
transferring the guilt of the blood of the sacrifice 
to one man after another until it rested finally 
with the slayer of an embryo, the most guilty of 
sinners.'^ So a man seeks to transfer his own sins 
to others.® At the end of the a§vamedha the sins 
of the sacrificer are removed by an offering made 
on the head of a bald repulsive-looking man who 
stands in the water of the concluding bath ; this 
man at the end of the whole rite is driven away 
into the forest, bearing with him the sins of the 
village out-castes.® Another version^® attributes 
to the water of the bath, after the sacrificer has 
bathed in it, the power to drive away sin from 
those who have oflended, although they themselves 
have taken no part in the sacrifice. Even more 
elaborate is the scheme of the varuna^aghasas,^^ 
one of the four-monthly sacrifices. The wife of 
the householder is enjoined to confess to the priest 
what lovers she has had, the declaration serving 
as a mode of expiation ; cakes in platter form are 
baked, one for each member of the household, 
and offered in the fire, thus removing the sins of 
the members of the house, which are deemed to be 
transferred to the cakes ; the ceremony is closed 
by a bath in which husband and wife wash each 
other, clearly as a species of purification, while 
the moral side is brought out in a prayer to Varuna 
for forgiveness for any sin committed by the sacri- 
ficer and his household, in public or in private. In 
the ritual of the ^oma-sacrifice there is a curious 
rite : the priest offers in the fire splinters of the 
post to which the animal victim has been tied, 
and with each he utters a formula asking remission 

1 V. ii. 7. 2 I. xxiv. 9, vi. Ixxiv. 3. 

3 Atharvaveda, v. xxx. 4, vr. cxvi. 3, x, iii. 8. 

4J&. vn. bdv., XIV. ii. 59 f. ; Taittiriya Sanhhitd, ra. i. 
4. 3. 

5 Rigveda, ii. xxviii. 9, vi. li. 7. 

0 Vdjasaneyi Sarhhitd, iii. 48, viii. 13 ; Taittiriya Saifthita, 
m. ii. 6. 7. 

7 Maitrdyarj.1 SaMitd, vr. i. 9. 

8 Rigveda, x. xxxvi. 9. 

3 Sdhkhdyana Srauta Sutra, xvi. xviii. ; A. B. Keith, JRAS, 
1908, p. 845 ff. ^ 

10 Rdtydyana Srauta SUtra, xx. viii. 17 f. 

11 See A. Hillebrandfc, Rituallitteratur (=GX4Piii. 2), Strass- 
burg, 1897, p. 114 f. 
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of the sin which has emanated from the gods, from 
men, from the fathers, and from one’s self.^ But 
cases occur also in which an ordinary sacrifice is 
ofiered to remove sin, without recourse to magic, 
such as the expiation of a false oath by an offering 
to Agni Vaisvanara prescribed in the Taittirvya 
SamhitdJ^ 

This external view of sin, which clearly was the 
most prevalent in Vedic thought, explains the 
failure to rise to any distinction between neglect 
of ceremonial duties, natural defects, and real 
offences against the moral law. The only differ- 
ence which is ever recognized in the texts of this 
period is in the relative gravity of crimes: in the 
ITajuryeda^ we find a list (varying in detail in 
the different Samhitds) which exhibits a scale of 
offenders ascending in heinousness, from the man 
who has allowed the sun to rise before he has 
performed a ritual duty, or to set before he has 
completed such a duty, through the man with 
black teeth or bad nails, the man who has married 
before his elder brother and the latter (ranked, 
however, as the more guilty), the slayer of a man, 
and the slayer of a Brahman, to the slayer of an 
embryo. In accord with this the Gfhya and Dhar- 
masutras reveal no trace of distinction between 
ceremonial and moral duties, though they differ 
for the better from the ritual of the Avesta by 
observing, as a rule, some degree of moderation 
in the penalties which they impose on sins of 
either kind. Naturally the tendency to invent 
remedies for every form of sin was developed by 
the priest, who found profit in these performances, 
and already in the V^ic period in such works as 
the Sdmamdhdna Brdhmana appears a literature 
of prdyahhitta rites intended to avert the evil 
consequences of error, moral, social, and ritual, 
by processes which in the main are those of magic, 
eked out with prayers and confession of fault. 

It would be natural to expect to find in the 
Upanisads, which on the whole represent a decided 
reaction against the ritualism of the Brdhmanas, 
a careful examination of the I'eal nature of sin 
And a distinction between ceremonial and morality. 
But the outlook of the Upanisads is almost wholly 
intellectual ; the problem of conduct is not raised 
as the starting-point of discussion and inquiry, 
which is instead the question of the relation be- 
tween the individual and the absolute, and the 
fundamental doctrine of the Upanisads, which 
merges the individual at death in the absolute, 
renders it difficult to find a place for considerations 
of moral action in the seeker of true knowledge 
with its resulting release from the bonds of trans- 
migration. In contrast to knowledge, all action is 
of inferior worth, since it leads to rebirth. To the 
older view, which rewarded good deeds with heaven 
and punished evil with hell, there is now added 
the doctrine that all actions lead to their deserved 
fruits in the form of rebirth on eartJi, with or 
without an interval ; but the moral value of this 
principle is greatly diminished, not merely by the 
fact that all action is ultimately regarded as evil, 
but also inasmuch as no criterion is proposed by 
which a man may discriminate between acts good 
and evil, the distinction being left to the ordinary 
views of men. Moreover, there does appear, 
though in an isolated passage,^ the dangerous and 
immoral doctrine that the most evil deeds are 
annulled by the possession of true knowledge. 

2. Post-Vedic. — In its attitude to sin Jainism 
is a faithful exponent of the prevailing view among 
the ascetics of the Brahman community at the 

IW. Oaland and V. Henry, L’Agni§toma, Paris, 1905-07, 
ii.388. 

2 II. ii, 6. 2. 

3 See B. Delbruck, JDie indogeinmnUchm Verwa7idU<ihaftS‘ 
namen, Leipzig-, 1889, p. 200 ff. 

4 Kausitaki (Tpani§ad, iii. 1. 
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! time when the system of Mahavira took definite 
shape. The ideal aimed at by the ascetic is to 
suppress all natural desire, and to Mahavira 
belongs the distinction of carrying the principle 
to its most complete extent. Such a doctrine, 
however, clearly precludes in theory the develop- 
ment of a sound ethical system, since it rests on 
the twofold basis of pure egoism and of a concep- 
tion of the Ego which regards all its desires as 
evil and its true aim as the negation of all earthly 
interests. Thus Jainism has accumulated an ex- 
traordinary system of complicated restrictions, 
violation of any of which is a sin to be expiated ; 
these restrictions so cover the field of human 
action that a layman bent on following the path 
of salvation must not practise agriculture or make 
a living by military service, a trade, crafts, teach- 
ing, singing, or music ; and the avoidance of taking 
insect life is carried to an excess which is burden- 
some and irrational. But Jainism avoids the 
possibility inherent in the view of the Upanisads 
which allows knowledge to outweigh sin;’ its 
restrictions on conduct are an essential part of the 
system, and obedience to them is an integral 
element of the effort to attain enlightenment and 
freedom from transmigration. 

In early Hinduism, as expressed in the Mcdkd* 
bhdrata and the earlier Dharmaidstras, snch as 
those of Manu and Yajnavalkya, the principle is 
accepted that each deed brings its recompense, 
sometimes on earth, hut more normally in a future 
birth ; but no effort is made to set out a rationale 
for the distinction between meritorious and evil 
acts. Nor is the doctrine of karma without ex- 
ception ; there are traces of the old belief in sin- 
transfer : the evil king must bear responsibility 
for the sins of his subjects ; ^ the priestly guest 
who meets with scant hospitality transfers to his 
host his evil karma.^ More important is the 
doctrine of the effects of parental sin : it is ex- 
pressly asserted that a deed may not bear fruit at 
once, out may defer its effect until it bears fruit 
in a son, grandson, or other descendant,® and a 
modification of this idea ascribes to the child a 
character derived from father or mother or both.* 
A wife too absorbs karma from her husband, and 
does not stand necessarily on her own merits — a 
doctrine expressly asserted in the Rdmayana^ 
and implied in Manu.® Moreover, the epic men- 
tions cases where the justice of the rule of retribu- 
tion is assailed. Thus Krsna asserts^ that her 
misfortunes are due to the grace {prasdda) of the 
creator, who has thus recompensed an error against 
the gods committed by her in childhood, in a way 
clearly out of all proportion to the sin, while the 
sage Mandavya ® is so incensed by the action of 
Dliarma, the personification of justice, in causing 
him to be impaled by the king as retribution for 
his ill-treatment of an insect in his childisl; days 
that he curses Dharma to be reborn as a Sudra. 
In strict accord with this imperfectly ethical view 
of sin is the multitude of means by which it can 
he atoned for. All the sin of a king’s conquest of 
the earth can he wiped out by sacrifices, if accom- 
panied by large gifts to the priests such as cows 
and villages ; and presents to a sacred bull expiate 
a kin^s breach of his oath.® Confession and 
penance avail to remove sins, even intentional 
crimes, but the same effect is accomplished even 
more simply by gifts to the priest and resort to 
places of pilgrimage.^® 

A further conception of the destruction of sin is 

1 UfanUy viii. 304, 308. 2 /ft. iii. lOO. 

3 Mahdbhdrata, xii, cxxxix. 22, i. Ixxx. 2 f. 

4 Jft. XIII. xlviii. 42 f. s II. xxvii. 4 f. 

« V. 166, ix. 29. 7 Mahdbhdrata, rv. xx. 7fE. 

8 Ib. I. cvii. f. 

9 Ib, ni. xxxiii. 78 f., xxxv. 34, ii. 67 

10 Mmu, xi. 146, 228, 240 f. 
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developed in the Bhagavad-G%ta which 

it passes over into the sectarian religions as a 
common property. The Gitdi> in effect enunciates 
the doctrine that the grace {prasdda) of the lord, 
coupled with the antecedent loving faith {bkakti) 
of the devotee, has power to cancel the results 
of actions committed in a previous birth. This 
doctrine attained favour through Ramanuja (11th 
cent. A.D.), but he left the question of the exact 
relation between the devotion of the worshipper 
and the grace of god to become the basis of the 
distinction between the Tengalai sect and the 
Vadagalais. To the latter the process must begin 
with the act of the man who seeks liberation, 
while the former make grace proceed spontaneously 
from the god. The latter view is clearly the more 
common opinion of the sectarian cults generally, 
but, even when effort is demanded from^ the 
devotee, in no case is there an attempt to devise a 
moral code binding on the devotee as an essential 
preliminary to the exercise of grace, and the 
doctrine of grace in effect overthrows the whole 
rationale of the harma theory, without substitut- 
ing for it any basis of a moral system. 

The defect in the religious systems is^ not 
remedied by the philosophies, which in their intel- 
lectualism approach the doctrine of the Kausltald 
Upanisadf that knowledge avails to counter- 
balance any and every crime. To Sankara the 
recognition of the identity of the self with the 
absolute and the unreality of the whole empirical 
universe from the Is vara downwards is essentially 
an action which cannot be explained by causal 
categories above which it stands, and all action 
alike, good or bad, is therefore in no essential 
relation to this knowledge. The empirical world 
remains, indeed, and Sankara accepts it fully as 
real for conventional purposes, but the fact that 
its reality was conventional was doubtless sufficient 
to prevent him from seeking to examine the nature 
of moral judgments as actually formed by men. 
The other systems were equally indifferent to 
questions of conduct.^ 

The result of this negative attitude on the part 
of religion and philosophy alike can be clearly 
seen in the later Hinduism of the Furdt^as and 
the law digests which devote their energies to 
multiplying the number of sins, ceremonial, social, 
and moral, between which they make no distinc- 
tion, but at the same time regard all these offences, 
of whatever degree, as capable of expiation by 
prdyahhittas, of which doubtless the most im- 
portant point was often the profit to be derived by 
the priest by whom the penance was enjoined and 
under whose direction it was carried out, or by the 
saving grace of a sectarian deity whose favour 
can be won by acts of pilgrimage or devotion of 
purely formal character — doctrines wholly incom- 
patible with the development of any deep moral 
sense of the heinousness of wrong-doing in itself. 
Characteristic of this period is the glorification 
of all manner of sacred places, mere presence 
within whose limits is enough to remove all sin ; 
there is practically no limit to the creation of 
mdhdtmya^y legendary accounts of the origin of 
the sanctity of these places and celebration of their 
powers, though few of them have attained such 
wide celebrity as the Ganges, which has sanctity 
above all other rivers. The mere reading of 
Purdg>as and hearing them read destroys sin — a 
doctrine which brings from Kabir the indignant 
protest® that a man cannot be freed from the 

g iilt of killing by hearing scores of Furdnas, 
qually efficacious, and less troublesome than 
pilgrimage, is the repetition of the names of the 

iSee A. B. Keith, The S&M.ya Syatemt London, X 919 , I 
pp. 87f., »9f. i 
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god, and Ashtottaraiatandmans and Sahasrand- 
manSf claiming to be parts of Furdnas, exist for 
all the greater and even some of the minor deities. 
Nor is it merely a man’s own evil deeds that can 
thus be undone ; prayer and ofierings avail to 
rescue ancestors and descendants from the effects 
of their own actions. A true Vaisnava, according 
to tlxe doctrine of the Brahmavaivarta-Furdna^ 
who is thoroughly devoted to Krsna, not merely 
acquires all knowledge and virtue, enjoys on earth 
superhuman powers, and goes to the world of 
Krsna on death, but liberates from rebirth seven 
generations before and after himself. Any person 
who meets him on the road is cleansed by the mere 
fact from all the sins committed in seven previous 
existences, and to attain this position no course of 
religious exercises or devout penances is necessary ; 
all that is requisite is the love of Hari or Kr^ua 
and constant thought of him, subject, however, to 
the condition that the necessary initiatory mantra 
has been acquired from the teacher, whose profit is 
thus adequately secured. 

Litbraturb, — See authorities under art. Ri&htkousness 
(H indu), and V. Henry, La Magie dans VInde, antique:^ Paris, 
1909; E. W. Hopkins, artt. on 'Modifications of the Karma 
Doctrine,’ in JR AS, 1906, p. 681 ff., 1907, p. 665 ff. ; the views 
of the different schools of ohakti on the comparative value of 
works and faith are gdven by A. Govindacharya, J RAS, 1910, 

p. 1103 ff. A. Berried ALE Keith. 

SIN (Iranian). — i. Introductory. — Speaking 
* generally, it is chiefly in the matter of the respec- 
[ tive teaching about sin (though also in some other 
I momentous points of doctrine) that the Iranian 
stands in marked contrast to the Indian religious 
systems and approaches near to the general Christ- 
ian idea. In the last we find certain well-defined 
elements as necessary constituents of the theory 
of sin. These are : (1) the idea of a Supreme Being, 
endowed with a will, which will requires certain 
acts to be performed on our part and other acts to 
he refrained from ; (2) consequently, the idea of a 
moral law, which is the expression of this divine 
will, formulated and delivered to us as a complete 
system by which we, as creatures, are bound ; (3) 
the idea of a creature haying also a will, endowed 
with freedom of choice, i.e. having the power to 
choose between willing obedience to the moral law 
(or divine will) and its opposite. 

Sin is nothing but a refusal, on the part of the 
free choice of the human will, to conform to the 
divine will. If one or other of these conditions is 
wanting, we cannot be said to have the Christian 
acceptation of the term ‘ sin.’ 

Here it must be noted that the moral law and the will of 
Qod are taken as identical terms. To express the idea In a 
familiar way, we may say that a thing: is ^ood hetjause God 
wills it, and God wills it because it is good. In other words, 
God could not will a thing unless it were good in itself, and no 
thing could be good unleiw it were in accordance with tlie will 
of God. 

It is evident that some of the Oriental systems 
recognize one or other of the elements of this con- 
ception of sin. But, on the other hand, we find 
that there are some in which the fundamental idea 
is a supreme law, though one that is impersonal — 
a blind force — yet eternal and unconscious, a kind 
of fatum or fiotga over-ruling the gods themselves, 
to which these divinities, even those in the highest 
rank, are subservient, and only agents. This law, 
influencing alike the physical ana the moral order 
of things in the universe, evidently cannot be taken 
as the equivalent of the supreme and conscious 
will of a God who is the creator and governor of 
the worlds. Being unconscious, this law does not 
presuppose a personal will. 

It will he readily understood that all such 
religious systems, in fact, are either entirely 
founded on a basis of pantheism or incline towards 
pantheism. It is precisely in pantheism that the 
1 See H, H. WHaou, WmM, I-^«do», 1801*77, lii. 107 f. 
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‘order* of things— physical and moral alike— the 
constant march of nature, or of the great All, to 
which belong and from which proceed the gods 
and lesser beings, perforce becomes a ‘law,* a 
‘wheel,* an impersonal and unconscious ‘way of 
life.* 

Again, no system which fails to recognize the 
free choice of the human will as a necessary basis 
of morality can be said to possess such a conception 
of ^ the idea of sin as Christians have. Such 
religions are nothing but systems of fatalism or 
systems with the tendency towards fatalism. 

These remarks are true of all the Indian re- 
ligions from the Vedic downwards. The striking 
exception is the very limited and early-forgot- 
ten system connected with the Vedic deity 
Varuna, essentially the deity of the moral law, 
whose dhaman (decree) and vratdni (wills or laws) 
are the foundations of the moral (as of the physi- 
cal) law. Sin is the breaking of these laws ; ^ ‘ we 
men daily do violence to thy will.*^ 

All this is singularly like the Iranian moral 
doctrine in both its more ancient and its more 
recent forms, and has been the main reason lead- 
ing many scholars, from Darmesteter onwards, to 
equate, if not to identify, the Vedic Varuna with 
the Iranian Auramazda — Ahura Mazda.^ But, 
whether the deities themselves be identified or not, 
it is clear that their ethical systems, especially 
as regards the doctrine of sin, are practically the 
same.^ 

Passing now to consider the Iranian system, we 
remark that the doctrine of sin in all its aspects 
plays a very large, we may say — at least with 
regard to the later epochs of its history — a pre- 
ponderating, part in the Mazdayasnian or Mazdean 
religion and philosophy. We may consider this 
doctrine in three presentments: (1) in the Old 
Persian inscriptions of the Achaemenian kings, (2) | 
in the sacrea books of the Avesta — Gathds and I 
later Avesta, (3) in the Pahlavi exegetic and theo- | 
logical literatures. ! 

2. The religion of the Achaemenian kings. — 
Extremely limited in extent and brief in expres- | 
sion as are the religious beliefs preserved in the ! 
rock-cut inscriptions of the great Darius and his 
successors (532-336 B.C,, approximately), they yet 
clearly contain the notion of sin, i.e. of evil as a 
transgression of the will of the supreme deity, the 
creator Auramazda. 

* Oh man 1 *, says Darius, * despise not the commands of 
Auramazda. Turn not away from the right path. Sin not.' 
The last sentence, ma staravay^ contains the verb star, meaning 
* to sin,' which occurs frequently also in the Avesta. 

Of all the sins condemned by the morality of the 
Achsemenids the most serious is undoubtedly the lie 
{drauga). On this point the truths expressed in the 
inscriptions are in wonderful accordance with the 
notions on the subject given by Greek historians, 
and also with Iranian tradition itself. 

B,g., Darius cries out: *0 thou who shalt be king after me, 
keep thou from lying 1 Should a man be found to be a liar, 
deal thou with him severely, if thou desirest to keep thy 
kingdom whole.’ « All evils are attributed to lying. Darius 


1 Tava dharmd yuyopima (Rigveda, vii. Ixxxix. 6), 

a Ib. I. XXV. 1. 

3 Cf. J. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman^ Paris, 1877 ; 
E. Hardy, Du vedisch-brahmanische Periode der Religion des 
alien Indiens, Munster, 1893 ; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, Berlin, 1894 ; also R. Roth, ZDMG [1853] vi. 

4 Cf. A. Barth, The Religions of India, Eng. tr., London, 

1882, pp. 16-18. Bub W. Geiger writes: ‘Ich wiisste auch 
nicht leicht ein Volk, das unter gleichen oder ahnlichen his- 
torischen Bedingungen zu einer solchen Hohe der ethischen 
Erkenntnis gelangte. In manchen Varuna-hymnen leuchten 
wohl auch derartigc Ideen von Siindenschuld und Versbhnung 
des Gewissens mit der Gottheib auf ; aber das sind doch nur 
vereinzelte Gedankenblitze, wahrend wir es im Awesta mit einer 
festen und bestimmten Lehre zu thun haben, welche^ Geraein- 
gut aller isb Oder werden soil ' {Ostirdnische Kultur im Alter-' 
tkum, Erlangen, 1882, p. 834). , . . 

3 Formerly read stakava, ® Dar. Bh, col. 4, | 37, 40. 


tells us that during Oambyses’ absence in $^ypt *the people 
became hostile and lying became widespread m the land.^i In 
another verse the same king, relating how a rebellion, had 
taken place in many of the provinces of his vast empire, states 
that * these provinces had broken into rebellion ; it was lying 
that had made them rebellious.' 2 Therefore the king prays to 
Auramazda to guard his kingdom from lying, as it was one of 
the three chief scourges of a people: ‘May A. protect this 
land from the hostile inroads, from bad harvests, and from 
lying. '3 

Indeed the importance attached to this evil of the 
lie led J. H. Moulton to the belief that we may 
regard Drauga as a proper name and as repre- 
senting the Angra Mainyu, or Evil Spirit, of the 
Avesta, whose absence from the royal inscriptions 
has been urged as one of the objections to the 
iden till cation of the Achaemenian with the Zoroas- 
trian faith.'* 

The other sins condemned by the kings are, on 
the one hand, rebellion of the subject against author- 
ity, on the other, despotism or cruelty on the part 
of the ruler. 

Thus does Darius break forth with pride and say : ‘ A. has 
been my help . . for I have neither been a liar nor a tyrant.'® 

3. The Avesta. — Whether the form of Mazdeism 
preserved in the Avesta was a religion exactly 
identical with that of the Achfiemenian kings or a 
different one, it is certain that the worship of the 
god Ahura Mazda is its most essential feature, and 
that Zoroaster and his followers have as good a 
right as the Persian kings to boast of being 
‘ Ahuramazdeans.* This A vestic religion — especi- 
ally in its most ancient form, as preserved in the 
Gathds — is essentially a religion founded on a 
basis of morality, in the sense which we apply to 
the term. In spite of the dualism which is its 
most notable characteristic, the Avestic system of 
morality differs but little from^ what we term the 
Christian conception. Evil, it is true, is conceived 
as produced, in the moral and physical order alike, 
by an independent principle, an evil creator, 
eternal, ^ and independent of the good God, and 
termed Angra Mainyu. But the good law is that 
of Ahura Mazda, as revealed by him to man. 
The Avesta contains the whole of this code, in 
both its moral and its ritual aspect. Besides, 
there is a special and technical term continually 
used to describe moral good, holiness, purity, con- 
formity to the good law {vanuhi daend ) : the term 
is asha^ which, according to phonetical rules, is 
etymologically identical with the r^a of the Vedas.® 
The opposite terra anasha gives the adjective 
anashavant as in the Vedic anrta. 

The Avesta treats the whole life of man, and 
the whole history of the world, as a ‘spiritual 
combat.* Man is born endowed with free will, 
and at the start finds himself in the presence of 
two hostile armies, one of which is that of the 

f ood God, the other that of the Spirit of Evil. 

[e must choose which of these he will serve, pre- 
cisely as St. Ignatius Loyola pictures the Christ- 
ian placed between the ‘ two camps,* or ‘ two 
standards,* of Christ and Satan. The whole life 
of man is a warfare, a perpetual struggle in the 
choice between good and evil. The Spirit of Evil may 
even tempt man, as he tempted the prophet Zara- 
thushtra himself, by calling upon him to renounce 
the good Mazdayasnian law, and promising him a 
great reward, even the sovereignty of the world : ^ 
*No,' the Prophet replies, ‘ I will not renounce the good law. 
not even if soul and body and life shall part.'« 

Here we have clearly the picture of the free will 


1 Dar, Bh. col. 1, § 34, 8 Ih. col, 4, § 33, 34. 

8 Dar. Pers. D., § 3. 

4 See his Early Zoroastrianism (JSTIr), London, 1918, and The 
Treamire of the Magi, do. 1917. 

® Dar. Bh. col. 4, § 63, 64. 

6 The curiously exact analogy existing between Khd ftasya, 
‘source of justice’ (cf. Rigveda, 11. xxviii.), and ashahe 

of the Avesta (Ys. x. 4) has often been remarked. 

7 Vend. XIX. 23 (xix. 6 in SBB iv. [1895] 211). 

8 Ib. 26, 26 (7 in 8BE iv. 212). 
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making a choice between the divine law and sin. 
In fact, the whole of the Avesta bears witness to 
this doctrine. 

The Vedic names for sin 23 times in the Rigveda, agas^ 
18 times) in the Varn^ia cycle scarcely appear at all in the 
Avesta: aenank^^ aghem (only in derivatives, perhaps in 
aghem vlmanoMm,^ ‘ sin of unbelief ’)-® the more recent 
Iranian languages (see below) lead us to conjecture also the 
existence of a term *vindsa. The verb sfar, *to sin,* which 
occurs in the inscription of Darius quoted above, is frequent in 
the Avesta, whilst a substantive stara, ‘sin,’ seems to have 
existed.^ 

Thronghont the Avesta we find specific sins 
enumerated with the punishment which they 
involve and (in the later Avesta) the temporal 
penances which can expiate them. 

It must be noted that the moral law of the 
Avesta extends not only to external acts and words, 
but also to thoughts. This is very rarely the ease 
in ethnical religions. It is also the reason why it is 
so frequently expressed in the sacred texts by the 
well-known formula : Kymata ^ hjiiTchta^ huvarsMa 
(‘good thought, good word, good deed’). Sin, on 
the other hand, is described by the three opposite 
terms: duzhmata, duzhukhta^ duzhvarsMa (‘bad 
thought, bad word, bad deed ’). 

Certain sins which are reckoned as of peculiar 
heinousness in the Avesta are said to render the 
one who commits them peshotanmi or peretotanus 
— a term variously explained as signifying ‘ whose 
bodj {tanu) is steeped in iniquity or has morally 

erished * (de Harlez), * one who pays with his own 

ody’ (Barmesteter), or ‘one whose body is for- 
feit, i.6. guilty of a sin for which there is no atone- 
ment’ (Bartliolomae, Moulton). The word re- 
appears in Pahlavi in the inverted form tanapuhar. 
What kind of sin is this, for which, be it noted, 
the maximum penalty is 200 stripes? In Vmdi- 
dadf XV. 1-8, we are told that there are five sins 
which, unconfessed and un atoned for, make one 
peshotanu. It is a strange list indeed : teaching 
one of the faithful another religion ; giving bones 
too hard or food too hot to a dog; striking, 
frightening, or kicking a bitch with young; 
having intercourse with a woman during men- 
struation ; having intercourse with a pregnant 
woman. But, heinous as these sins are, they can 
be expiated ; whilst the andperatha sins are in- 
expiable : 

‘For such there is no punishment, no expiation, no purifica- 
tion ; for these acts are inexpiable for ever, for eternity.’ < 

As such are reckoned both burning and burying 
dead bodies, eating of the carcass of a man or a 
dog, unnatural sin, self-pollution. Probably these 
sins, at least in the beginning, were punishable 
with immediate death here and eternal punishment 
hereafter. Otherwise it seems strange that capital 
punishment seems indicated for a very few sins, 
such as throwing a corpse into the water, carrying a 
corpse alone, illegally attempting to carry out a 
ritual purification. The guilt of other sins is 
reckoned in terms of the number of stripes by the 
aspahe ashtra (horse-goad) or sraoshd-carana 
(‘obedience-maker’) arranged in ascending scale 
from five for a simple dgerepta (act of violence) 
through graver assaults up to 200; breaches of 
contract {mithrd druj)^ up to 1000; violations of 
mortuary rites, up to 1000 ; sexual sins, 30 to 1000 ; 
ill-treatment and killing of animals, 50 to 1000; 
and, most astounding of all,® killing an otter, 
10,000.® Whether these ‘stripes’ were ever in- 
flicted or not, they had become little more than 

1 F«. xxxi. 13. 2 Tend. i. 7. 

8 See C. Bartholomae, AUiran. Worterbucht Strassburg, 1904, 

8.V, 

4 Vend. iii. 89. « 16. xiv, 

6 This seems inexplicable—* de haute fautaisie,* says Darmeste- 
ter. The only explanation (surely an improbable one) we have 
seen suggested is that of Y. Henry (Le iPatsisme^ p. 104) that 
perhaps the ancient Iranians tamed the otter and used it to 
catch fish ! See also Fend, iv., xiii., xvi, xviii., etc. 


the degrees on the thermometer, indicating the 
comparative guilt of various sins.^ 

4. The Sasanian religion. — Instead of becom- 
ing weaker, as might have been expected, by the 
lapse of time, the moral system of post-Avestic 
Mazdeism developed further. The principal points 
are these : 

(1) The basis of all morality is to be sought for 
in man’s intellectual nature, and consequently in 
his free will. This is why children who have not 
yet come to the use of reason and adults bereft of 
reason are irresponsible. The age of reason varies 
from seven to eight years, inasmuch as before that 
time of life ‘ sin does not take root.’ ^ 

(2) All which is not according to the will of 
Ahura Mazda is sin.® 

(3) Man is naturally created good, hut Aharman 
(the Spirit of Evil) blinds him, hiding from his 
sight future retribution. 

(4) It is owing to the fact of the soul being in 
the body during life that, not seeing future 
retribution, it commits sin; otherwise it would 
not commit it for any earthly consideration. 

(5) Aharman deceived the first human couple, 
Mdshya and Mdshyb% and led them to commit sin 
by persuading them to eat the flesh of animals. 
So with every sinner. Thus the life of man is a 
spiritual conflict, an unceasing warfare.® 

A system of moral theology and casuistic science 
grew up in the Sasanian schools. Here were 
compiled long lists of virtues including a code of 
duties for every state of life, as well as classified 
lists of sins. 

For sin the generic term is vanas, from which is derived 
vanaskar, ‘sinner,’ words which have passed into the 
Armenian language, as vnaSt vnasakar. In modern Persian 
and in Kurdish the word vanas appears, according to phonetic 
law, in the form gundhy borrowed in the Arabic of the Qur’an 
as gundhfi 

The summary of the contents of the original 
NasJcSj or parts of the Avesta now lost,’' shows 
that some of the Nashs were veritable treatises of 
moral theology and of criminal jurisprudence, for 
in the Mazdean, as in other Oriental religions, no 
distinction is made between sin and misdemeanours 
of even purely civil or ceremonial nature. Hence 
endless chapters containing enumerations of such 
transgressions, their effects, and their appropriate 
chastisements, whether of a spiritual or of a civil 
nature. The enumerations of sins of all kinds are 
so constant and of such great length in the various 
Pahlavi writings that it would be tedious to repeat 
or even summarize them. A few examples must 
suffice. 

One list of 30 sins is found in the Mamog-% 
Khrdt, xxxvi., as follows : 

(1) Sodomy, (2) pederasty, (3) murder of a just man, (4) the 
destruction of Khvituk-dm (next-of-kin marriage), (6) unfaith- 
fulness towards an adopted son, (6) destruction of the sacred 
fire, (7) destruction of the otter, (8) idolatry, (9) religious in- 
differentism, (10) violation of trust, (11) support of wickedness. 
(12) laziness, (18) heresy, (14) witchcraft, (16) apostasy, (10) 
demon- worship, (17) theft and abetting thieves, (18) violation 
of promises, (19) maliciousness, (20) oppression in order to 
obtain another’s goods, (21) persecution of the righteous, (221 
slander, (23) arrogance, (24) adultery, (25) ingratitude, (26i 
falsehood, (27) persecution of the helpless (or the dead?), (28) 
pleasure in distressing the good, (29) abetment of sin and hinder- 
ing of good work, (30) regret at having done good to others. 

A shorter and somewhat more intelligible list 
is that of Jyinhart^ Hi. cix. 3 : 

Avarice, fraud, ingratitude, discontent, disobedience, violence, 

1 See art. Law (Iranian). 

2 Dw&arf » IV. clxx. 2 ; Oasartelli, Fhiloiophie religieuae du 
MazdHmte^ p. 137. 

3 Zdd-Sparam^ i. 13 (SBE v, 167). 

4 JDink. IX. xvi. 3 {SBE xxxvii. 200). 

8 Oasartelli, p. 138 f. 6 i6. pp. 141-160. 

7 Contained in bks. viii. and ix. of the Binkari ; tr. first by 
West in SBE xxxvii. and, more recently, published for the first 
time in the Pahlavi text with a new tr. by D5,rab Peshotan 
San jana, in vols. xv. [1916] and xvi. [1917] of the great ed. of tlie 
lEnkm^ (Bombay, London, etc., 1874-1917). 
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mercilessness, tyranny, heresy, spiritual blindness (kikth\ 
spiritual deafness (karafih), opposition to the law (addtthX 
‘and other faults/ 

The Malnog-l Khrat, lix., has an interesting 
division of predominant sins according to the four 
primitive * castes * or classes of the population. 

Thus the characteristic sins (1) of the priests are hypocrisy, 
negligence, idleness, attention to trifles, religious indifference; 
(2) of warriors^ oppression, violence, unfaithfulnesstopromises, 
encouragement of evil, ostentation, arrogance, insolence ; (3) of 
agriculturists^ ignorance, envy, ill-will, malice ; lastly (4) of 
artisans, unbelief, ingratitude, improper talk, moroseness, 
abusiveness. 

Certain sins specially condemned are pride and 
contempt of others, adulteration of food-stufFs, 
unjust weights and measures, cruelty to animals, 
useless destruction of cattle. Intemperance and 
drunkenness are condemned, curiously enough, 
because excess in drink causes excess in eating, 
and the latter hinders the recitation of the 
Gdthds.^ 

Two mysterious sins or faults often mentioned 
in the last-quoted book and other treatises are 
faraehut and alhlbut. It is not clear what these 
are, though great importance is evidently attached 
to them. According to the DlnJcart, the former 
is intellectual pride (‘I know no one superior to 
myself’), the latter contempt of others (‘This 
other person knows nothing, he is backward and 
infirm,’ ® which recalls the Pharisee of Lk 18*”^^). 
Quite different explanations are given by other 
writers. Attempts are made at other classifica- 
tions of sins; thus two classes are distinguished, 
one of sins which injure one’s neighbour (entitled 
hamemdldn) and one of sins which injure only 
one’s own soul {rubanlk ) ; ® or, again, ‘ antecedent 
vices,’ such as concupiscence and anger, and 
‘ consequent vices,’ such as idleness and murder — 
apparently what we may term internal and 
external sins. 

5 . Trend of Mazdean teaching. — Glancing over 
the whole mass of Mazdean teaching, Avestan and 
post-Avestan, concerning sin, we cannot fail to 
notice that, whilst that ethical system condemns 
practically all those forms of moral evil which we 
and, we may say, mankind generally hold to be 
deserving of reprobation, there are other acts which 
to us seem strangely out of place. Of course some 
of them are violations of religious or ritual 
precepts, to which the Avesta and the Mazdean 
priesthood attach great importance. Under this 
head we can easily understand why it is sinful to 
let the sun shine on the fire.^ Other apparently 
grotesque or at least puerile condemnations of 
actions as sinful are those of walking with only 
one boot,® or barefooted,® or, still stranger, ‘ uno 
pede stando niingere ’’ — for which crimes Arta-i 
Viraf, the ‘Persian Dante,’ saw a man suffering 
atrocious torment in hell,® as well as another 
tortured for eating whOst talking.® Of these it 
may be said that possibly they were originally 
condemned for hygienic reasons. But the most 
astounding condemnation as of one of 33 most 
heinous sins, second only to unnatural lust and 
murder, is that of ‘ breaking oft* a khmtuh-das^ 
i.e, a next-of-kin (to us incestuous) marriage.^® 
This of course is only in strict accordance with the 
exaltation of that abominable practice, at least 
in post-Avestan times, to the rank of one of the 
most meritorious good works.^^ 

(a) Merit and responsibility . ideas were 

I Dirik. 1 . ix. ® Dink. ni. civ. 

8 Shayast Id-Shdyast, viii. 1 (SBE v. 300). 

4 Sad-dar, 69 {SBE xxiv. 334). 

s Bund, xxviii. 13 (SBE v. 107). ^ . 

6 Shay. Id-Shdy. x. 12 (SBE v. 320) ; Sad-dar, 44 (SBE xxir. 
307) 

7 Sad‘dar, 56 (SBE xxiv. 317) ; cf. Vend, xviii. 40 (SBE ir. 
201), and Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6. 

8 Arfd-i- Virdf Ndmak, xxv. » lb. xxiii. 

10 Malndgd Ehrdt, xxxvi. 7 (SBE xxiv. 71). 

II See art. Marriagb (Iranian), § z. 


held as to merit and demerit and the responsibility 
of the sinner. Good deeds done unconsciously or 
on the ^ur of the moment have little if any 
merit. The sacrifices off'ered in divine worship 
are always productive of merit (kerfak). Shoubi 
the minister, by reason of want of attention, fail 
to receive any merit, the merit finds its way into 
a treasury of merits (ganj), placed in the hands 
of the spirits (yazddn), who have the power to 
bestow the contents on the souls of the just. The 
merit of good deeds, lost by sin, can be horn anew 
in the soul after the confession, contrition, and 
good resolutions of the sinner. Parents are re- 
sponsible for their conduct toivards their children, 
husbands for their wives, superiors for those under 
them, in the event of their failing to instruct and 
correct them. A just man is also bound to instruct 
his fellow-man who is a sinner ; otherwise he shares 
the latter’s guilt and will incur great shame at 
the judgment;^ similarly the husband who does 
not correct his wife.® 

Proper fasting is fasting from sin, not from 
food® — a maxim in thorough a^eement with 
Mazdean views on mortification ana asceticism. 

In cases of doubt as to sin the high-priest is to 
be consulted.'* Elsewhere, when one is in doubt 
whether an act is a sin or not, the act must not 
be done.® 

(b) Effects of sin. — Sin produces demons. 
‘Various new demons arise from the various new 
sins the creatures may commit,’ and apparently 
these demons even introduce confusion mto the 
heavenly bodies and here on earth.® All ruin and 
misery among mankind and animals come from 
man’s sinfulness.^ It would even appear that 

f rievous sin could actually turn men mto actual 
emons ; a case in point was that of the wicked 
AfrS-syab (the Avestan Franrasyan, the great 
Turanian foe of Iran), who thus became a and 
will not be saved at the end of creation.® Very 
wicked men, who have only the name of humanity 
and whose lives are all sinful, are called * demi- 
devs.* ® 

(c) PunishTnent in hell . — ^After death the un- 
repentant sinner is punished in hell (Ay. daozahva, 
from duz-, ‘evil,’ ah/a, ‘being,’ ‘life’; Pahl. 
dutahu). Whether this hell was considered as 
eternal is doubtful ; certainly many of the later 
schools contemplated its final destruction at the 
end of all things, and apparently the purification 
of those suffering in it. But in the earlier Avesta 
such epithets are used— especially yavbi mspai,'^^ 
utayuiti — of both heaven and hell as seem to 
leave little doubt that the original id^ was that 
of a real eternity of misery.^^ 

In the post-Avestan literature it is the celebrated 
‘Inferno^ of Arta-i Viraf, with its minute and 
crude description of the gruesome sufferings of the 
damned in hell and its enumeration of the sins for 
which they are tortured, that supplies the most 
complete summary of late Mazdean teaching about 
sin and its chastisement.^ 

(d) Contrition and confession . — The means by 
which sin and its fatal consequences can be got 
rid of are contrition, purpose of amendment, and 
confession. True repentance (patltlh) is necessarily 
both internal and external. External duty, it is 
said, requires that the sin which the penitent knows 
that he has committed should be specifically con- 
fessed in words (bard gubishno); mental duty 
1 Bund. XXX. 11 (SBE v. 123). 

2 Artd-i- Virdf Edmak, Ixviii. 

3 Sad-dar, 83 (SBE xxiv, S.iT). * Ib. 27 (SBE xxiv* 290). 

6 Shay. Id-Shdy. x. 27 (SBE v. 328). 

6 Bund, xxviii. 43-45 (SB E v. 113 f.). 

7 Dink. vn. xvi. 2 (aa quoted from Avesta Eask x-). 

8 Ib. III. cx. 13. . 

9 Malnog-i Khrdt, xlii. 12-16. Ts. xlvt. 

u See Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp, 173-17&. 

12 Of. art. Statb op thb D»ad (Iranian). 
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consists ‘in his renouncing it’: ‘in future I 
will sin no more.’^ There pe two formulae of 
confession, called patUs ; one is the greafc^a^ejf, the 
other the little patit. Sins must be confessed in 
detail, according to the manner in which they 
have been committed, whether ‘by thought, 
by word, or by deed’ {minishnih, gubishmk, 
hiinishmk).^ 

Literatgrb.— T he ideas connected with sin permeate so 
widely the whole Mazdean system, Avestan and post-Avestan, 
that it suffices to indicate all the translations of the scriptures 
and the commentaries upon them, and especially the Pahlavi 
Texts of E. W. West, in SB£ v. [1880], xviii. [1882], xxiv. 
[1885], xxxvii. [1892], xlvii. [1897]. A useful brief summary of 
the chief points is V. Henry, Le Parsisme, Paris, 1905 (esp. ch. 
vi.); see also L. C. Casartelli, Za Philosophie religieuse du 
MazdHsrm sous les Sassanides^ Louvain, 1884, and Eng. tr. by 
Firoz Jamaspji, Bombay, 1889, as quoted in text, esp. chs. 
vi. andvii. L. C. CASARTELLI. 

SIN (Japanese). — i. Definition. ~ The old 
Japanese word expressing the idea of sin is tsumi. 
But tsumi is both less and more comprehensive 
than oux word ‘ sin ’ ; on the one hand, the deeds 
which the most ancient Shinto enumerates as tsumi 
form only a short list, which does not cover the vast 
field of the actions which we regard as sins ; on 
the other hand, the notion of tsumi includes three 
distinct categories, viz. kegaret ‘uncleanness,’ 
ashiki waza^ ‘ill deeds,’ and wazawai, ‘calamities.’ 
The ashiki waza category corresponds in a certain 
degree to our idea of sin. But from the mere fact 
of the combination of those three things under the 
single word tsumi we see that the ancient Japanese 
drew no clear distinction between ritual impuri- 
ties, moral faults, and certain calamities. Ritual 
impurity — e,g., being dirty in body and clothing — 
was a want of respect for the gods ; and calamities 
were regarded as signs of the displeasure of the 
gods for some offence, conscious or unconscious. 
Thus impurities and calamities became combined 
under the same title as actual sins, for the psycho- 
logical reason that they were equally displeasing 
to the gods. 

a. Different kinds of tsumi. — The chief sins of 
the oldest S hints are enumerated in the following 
passage of the Oho-harai no Kotoha (‘Words of 
the Great Purification ’) : 

* As for the various sorts of offences which may be committed 
either inadvertently or deliberately by tbe heaven’s increasing 
population, that shall come into being in the country, a number 
of offences are distinguished as heavenly offences : (viz.) break- 
ing down the divisions of the rice-fields, filling up the irrigating 
channels, opening the fiood-gates of sluices, sowing seed over 
again, planting wands, flaying alive and flaying backwards, 
evacuating excrements ; these are distinguished as heavenly 
offences. As for earthly offences, there will be forthcoming a 
number of offences : (viz.) cutting the living skin, cutting the 
dead skin, white men, excrescences, the offence of (a son’s) 
cohabitation with his own mother, the offence of (a father’s) 
cohabitation with his own child, the offence of (a father’s) 
cohabitation with his step-daughter, the offence of (a man’s) 
cohabitation with his mother-in-law, the offence of cohabitation 
with animals, calamity through crawling worms, calamity 
through the gods on high, calamity through birds on high, 
kUUng the animals, the offence of performing witchcraft,’ 3 

According to this text, the sins that might be 
committed by ‘ the heaven’s increasing population ’ 
{ame no masu hito-ra^ ‘ heavenly-surplus popula- 
tion,* a very old expression meaning the Japanese 
people, the origin of which appears in one of the 
most ancient myths of the Kojiki)^ are divided 
into two large classes, viz. ama tsu tsum\ 

* heavenly sins,* and kuni tsu tstimi, * earthly sins.’ 

The seven ama tsu tsumi here enumerated are 
grouped under this generic title because they are 

1 Shay. Id’Shdy. viii. 8 (SBE v. 803). 

3 Casartelli, La PhiLosophie religieuse^ p, 161. 

*See Karl Florenz, ‘Ancient Japanese Rituals, in TASJ 
xxvii. pt. i. [1899] ; cf. E. Satow, * The Mythology and Religious 
Worship of the Ancient Japanese,’ in Westminster Review, July 
1878, p, 27 ff. ; and M. Revon, AmJbhohgie de la UtUrature 
japonaise*, Paris, 1919, p. 25 fl. 

4 See Kojiki, tr. B. H. Chamberlains, Tokyd, 1906, p. 40 ; and 
cf. art. CoBMoeosTY and Oosmodoot (Ji^panese), vol. iv. p. 166^, 
and Revon, p. 41. 


the crimes which, in the mythology, were com- 
mitted in heaven by the wicked god Susa-no-wo 
against the sun -goddess. This is easily seen from 
a simple comparison with the accounts in the 
Kojiki and the Nihongi, which, although differing 
in some minor details from each other and from 
the list in the Ritual of the Great Purification, are 
none the less essentially in agreement with this 
list. Breaking up the narrow embankments which 
separated the rice-fields and at the same time 
served as dams for keeping back the water, filling 
up the channels which conducted the water (indis- 
pensable to native cultivation), opening the ponds 
where it was most carefully preserved till the 
proper time — those were the most execrable crimes 
for a population of agriculturists ; and that is why 
they put those crimes at the head of their list. 
No less hateful is the sowing, on a field already 
sown, of had seed which will ruin the harvest.^ 
The planting of wands (in the rice-fields) has 
already been ex plained. ^ As to the crime of flay- 
ing an animal alive, from the tail to the head, it is 
no doubt condemned not on account of its cruelty, 
hut because of some magical reason which remains 
obscure, perhaps because of the evil use which 
might be made in sorcery of the skins thus obtained. 
However that may be, this crime, as well as that 
of evacuating excrements {Le, in places not meant 
for the purpose) appears also in the number of 
Avicked deeds committed by Susa-no-wo against 
his sister. 

‘ He broke down the divisions of the rice-fields laid out by the 
Heaven-Shining- Great- August Deity, filled up the ditches, and 
moreover strewed excrements in the palace where she partook 
of the great food.’ And again : * As the Heaven-Shining-Great- 
August Deity sat in her awful weaving-hall seeing to the 
weaving of the august garments of the Deities, he broke a hole 
in the top of the weaving-hall, and through it let fall a heavenly 
piebald horse which he had flayed with a back ward flaying.’ * 

The kuni tsu tsumi, according to the Japanese 
commentators, are those which have been com- 
mitted since the time of Jimmu TennS, the first 
legendary emperor ; and it is almost certain that 
the difference between them and the ama tsu tsumi 
rests on a mythological basis. This explanation, 
if we interpret it historically, may be connected in 
a very real way with the diversity of races that 
appear successively at the origin of the Japanese 
people.* In any case we cannot agree with the 
simple explanation of W. G. Aston, who did away 
with the difficulty by attributing to the author of 
the Ritual a rhetorical device, viz. the breaking 
up of ‘ the long list of offences into two balanced 
sentences.’® 

The list of sins in this second category com- 
prises, first of all, ‘cutting the living skin’ {iki- 
nada-tachi), which includes murder and wounding ; 
it should be noticed also that every effusion of 
blood meant pollution, even for the victim. The 
sin of ‘ cutting the dead skin ’ {shini-hada-tachi) is 
easily understood when it is remembered that, 
according to primitive ideas, it was particularly 
impure to touch a dead body, and much more so 
to cut it up. The next two offences concern two 
diseases which are repulsive and therefore dis- 

leasing to the gods ; ‘ white men ’ {shira hito), Le, 

ouhtless men afflicted with white spots on their 
skin, like lepers, and also albinos ; and * excres- 
cences ’ {kokumi^ ‘ superfluous flesh,’ ‘ proud flesh ’), 
a disease which we cannot specify more definitely 
from the text — unless we accept the interpretation 
of a Japanese commentator, who combines the two 
crimes into one, shira^hi toko~kumi, ‘ cohabitation 
in broad daylight ’ {shira, ‘ Avhite ^ i hi, ‘ day ’ j 
toko, ‘bed’; kumu, ‘to unite,’ ‘to interlace’); 

1 Of. Mt 

3 See art. Maoic (Japanese), vol. viii. p. 298"-. 

SKojiW,p. 61f. 

4 See Revon, Le ShinntMsim, Paris, 1907, p. 388 ff., esp. 
p, 368. 

8 Shinto, ^ Way of the Gods, London, 1905, p. 300. 
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this view gains support when it is recalled that 
even the emperor could not have sexual inter- 
course except in the depth of night, before the 
first glimmer of dawn had appeared . The obscurity 
of the writing of those texts, in which the Chinese 
characters may be taken sometimes in their ideo- 
graphic meaning and sometimes phonetically to 
represent Japanese words, prevents any elucida- 
tion ^f this point. There follow various kinds of 
incest and the sin of bestiality.^ Then come 
several ‘ calamities,’ viz. ‘ through crawling worms’ 
{hafu mushi), i.e. the bite of serpents, millepeds, 
and other venomous creatures, all the more to be 
feared as the primitive hut had no floor ; ‘ through 
the gods on high’ {taka-tm-kami)^ i.e. especially 
being struck by lightning ; and ‘ through birds on 
high’ {taka4su-tori)i because, entering by the 
holes which every house had for the escape of the 
smoke from the fire, they could defile the food.^ 
Next there is mentioned * killing the animals ’ 
{kemono tafushi), i.e. not animals in general, as in 
Buddhism, but only the domestic animals of one’s 
neighbour, perhaps by means of evil spells ; and 
lastly comes witchcraft [maji-mono seru tsumi) ® — 
a prohibition which becomes particularly clear 
when we think of the story in the Kojiki which 
shows that the casting of spells was known in the 
most ancient Japanese magic.^ 

Those are the essential sins according to the 
primitive Japanese conception. Obviously this 
list does not include all possible crimes j e.g.^ in 
the case of heavenly sins, if the KojiJd^ is not so 
complete as the liitual, on the other hand we 
notice some additional sins of the same kind in 
the mythical accounts of the crimes of Susa-no-wo, 
as they are ^ven in the Nihongi.^ But the list in 
the Kitual is the one which authentically repre- 
sents the real tradition, as is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that it corresponds exactly with the list of 
heavenly sins given in a third important book of 
mythology, the Kogoshui (A.D. 807), a work com- 
piled by Hironari, a Shintoist priest belonMg to 
the old sacerdotal family of the Imibe. Un the 
other hand, it is obvious also that Japanese 
morality did not condemn these few crimes only ; 
the study of the oldest criminal law shows that its 
field was much wider ; and there is a sure proof 
that, besides the old religious offences, the social con- 
science prohibited numerous deeds not mentioned 
in tbe Kitual, viz. the fact that a single individual ! 
who at the same time had violated both the divine 
law and the human law was logically condemned 
both to a ritual expiation and to a civil punish- 
ment.® But, lastly, in this necessarily vague 
domain of morality it is the text of the Kitual 
explained above that gives us the most original 
and at the same time most correct idea of the 
notion of sin in pure Shinto. 

3 . Avoidance of sin . — Tsumi may be avoided by 
the means corresponding to the notion of im%, 
antagonistic to that of tsumi. This conception of 
imii ‘ avoidance,’ ‘ abstinence,’ and the various 
religious practices connected with it, have already 
been explained.® 

4 . Deliverance from sin.-— When once tsumi 
had been committed, deliverance from it could be 
obtained by the magical proceedings indicated in 

1 These correspond to Lv 17. 15. 8. 23. 

2 Cf. the 8th Ritual, art. Magic (Japanese), vol. viiL p. 297t>. 

S Ib. p. 298®^. 

4 Ib. p. 300 ; and cf. Revon, ‘ L’EnvoOtement dans le Japon 
primitif,’ in Bulletin de la SocUU d'JEthnographie de Paris, 
Oct. 1913. 

5 P, 61 f. ; and cf. p. 286. 

® Tr. Aston, London, 1896, i. 40 fl., esp. p. 48 f. 

7 See Revon, Le Shvnntoisme, p. 867 ff. 


8 2b, p. 368. 

9 See art. Asceticism (Japanese) ; cf. also art. Magic 
(Japanese), vol. viii. pp. 297 (8th Ritual), 298t» (14th Ritual), 
299* (23rd Ritual), 299'> (2'7th Ritual), and art, Sacrificb 
(Japanese), vol. xi. p. 22*. 


the Ritual of the Great Purification itself.^ And, 
in fact, since the tsumi were regarded as infrac- 
tions which must be expiated whether there was 
any evil intention or not (see the beginning of the 
text cited above), the Japanese thought that such 
sins must be cleansed, not by inward repentance, 
but by external rites, Le. magical rites. 

The notion of purely moral sin, as we conceive 
it, ^ did not gain supremacy in J apan until Bud- 
dhism was introduced, which, along with the 
mystic doctrines of a superior religion, brought to 
the distant archipelago a new morality founded no 
longer on ancient magic, but on the discriminations 
of conscience, and thus revealed the true idea of 
sin, which consists not in actions but in intentions, 
which man avoids by virtue and atones for by 
repentance. 

Literature. — The references are given in the footnotes, 

Michel Revon. 

SIN (Muslim). — There are various words used 
in the Qur’an to express the ideas of fault, crime, 
sin. The shades of meaning with 'which they are 
used seem to vary with the context. Thus, sayyat 
means evils which may happen to a man. 

* So God preserved him from the evils they had planned.* 2 

It expresses the evils which God’s punishment 
brings.® It also expresses moral guilt. 

* Whoso doeth evil and is encompassed with his iniquity, they 
shall be the companions of hell fire.' 4 

The word dhanh expresses all forms of unbelief 
and wrong actions proceeding from such unbelief. 
The commission of a dhanb constitutes one a khdtif 
or sinner.® The word itkm seems to imply a wrong 
attitude to others and so injustice. 

* Avoid frequent suspicion, for some suspicions are a crime.* « 
It denotes a wrong attitude towards God. 

‘He who united the gods with God hath devised a great 
wickedness.’ 7 

The Qur’anic idea of sin seems to be that it is 
pride and opposition to God. Thus Satan (Iblis), 
who refused to obey the command to prostrate 
himself before Adam, is described as swelling with 
pride and becoming an unbeliever.® 

The punishment of this rebellious pride is that 
those who possess it must remain in it. 

‘ The nnlustly proud ones of the earth, will I turn aside from 
my signs, for even if they see every sign they will not believe 
them.’® 

This opposition to God may lead a man to be an 
atheist, a polytheist, or a simply careless irreligious 
person. Man does not inherit a sinful nature, hut 
simply a weak one. Sin is not so much a dispori- 
tion as a habit which men acquire because of their 
weakness. The willing desire of the natural heart 
to sin is referred to in what Joseph says of himself : 

* Yet I hold not myself clear, for the heart is prone to evil, 
save those on whom the Lord hath mercy.’ 

The Qur’an marvels at the sin of man, his obstinate 
disobedience, and calls upon him to exercise faith 
and repentance, but it is deficient in its call for a 
broken and contrite heart. 

‘ All through the Qur’an, the message is that while repentance 
must be sincere, it is a very easy matter, while forgiveness is a 
question scarcely worth troubling about, so simple is its attain- 
ment. Muhammad nowhere displays anguish of heart and 
contrition in tbe sight of a pure and holy God, and therefore 
does not demand that others should experience that of which 
he himself had no knowledge.’ 

According to Muslim theologians, sins are of 
two kinds, little {sagklra) and great (kahira). 
This distinction is based on the text : 

‘To those who avoid the great sins and scandals, but commit 

1 See art. Magic (Japanese), vol. viii. pp. 297b, ggg*, (lOth and 
11th Rituals) ; cf. art. Human Sacrifice (Japanese and Korew^, 
vol. vi. p. 857*, and, for a practical illustration of Great Puri* 
fication, art. Possession (Japanese), vol. x. p. 131b, 

2 xl. 48. 8 XXX. 35. 4 ii, 76. 

8 xii. 29, 98. ® xlix. 12. 7 iv. 61. 

8 xxxviiL 74 1 see also vii. 73-74. 8 vii. 143. 

30 xiL 63. . . ^ ^ 

11 W. R. W. Gardner, T7ie Qur dntc Doctrtne of Sm, p. «). 
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only the lighter faults, verily the Lord will be diffuse of 
mercy.’ i 

Lesser sins, mere faults and imperfections such as 
are inherent in human nature, are all forgiven, if 
some good act is done. 

* Observe prayer at early morning-, at the close of da3'- and at 
the approach of night : for the good deeds drive away the evil 

deeds. ’2 

Opinions vary as to the number of greater sins, 
but in all lists there occur : inhdelity or the ascrib- 
ing of partners to God, murder, theft, adultery, 
unnatural crimes, neglect of the Ramadan fast 
and of the Friday prayers, magic, gambling, 
drunkenness, perjury, usury, disobedience to 
parents, false witness, defrauding orphans, despair 
of God’s mercy, continued commission of little 
sins, and cowardice on the field of battle before an 
infidel enemy. The last, however, is said not to 
be a sin if tte enemy outnumber the Muslims by 
more than two to one. It is said, further, that 
the number of great sins has not been definitely 
laid down, so that men may exercise the greater 
caution. 

If a learned man commits a little sin and thereby 
misleads those whom he should guide, it becomes 
great. If small sins are repeated inadvertently, 
they do not become great ; but, if knowingly, they 
change into great sins. The greatest of all sins is 
the associating of another with God {shirk). Other 
sins may be pardoned, but not this. A Muslim, 
although he commits sins small and great, will not 
be left in hell for ever, provided he does not 
commit this sin, or declare lawful what God has | 
forbidden. 

Sins require no atonement ; repentance immedi- 
ately after the commission of the sin is enough. 

* They who, after they have done a base deed or committed 
wrong against their own selves, remember God and implore 
forgiveness of their sins— -and who will forgive sins but God 
only?— and persevere not in what they have willingly done 
amfss : as for these, pardon from their Lord shall be their 
recompense.’* 

True repentance implies sorrow for sin, full purpose 
of amendment and restitution if wrong has been 
done to another. If, after repentance, a man 
again sins, the repentance is not lost, for sins 
repented of are no longer reckoned. Some deny 
the validity of repentance at death ; otliers say 
that God accepts it even then. Infidels may be 
forgiven : 

‘ Say to the infidels, if they desist [from their unbelief], what 
is now past shall be forgiven them ; but, if they return to it, 
they have already before them the doom of the ancients.’ ^ 

With some theologians, when an inlidel becomes 
a Muslim, the act of conversion is equal to repent- 
ance. Others say that repentance is a separate 
action and must be separately and definitely made. 
A believer who commits a mortal sin does not, in 
the opinion of the orthodox, become an infidel.® 

An interesting question arises with regard to 
the sinlessness of prophets. The orthodox belief 
is that they are free from sin. The Ash*arites 
hold that even the power of sinning does not exist in 
them ; theHashamiyyah, a sub-section of the Shi ahs, 
in order to exalt the imams, hold that prophets 
can sin: ‘The, prophets sin, but the Imams are 
pure.’ ® The Mu'tazilites deny this, but admit that 
they possess somequality which keeps them from sin. 
All are unanimous that prophets do not commit 
the greater sins. As regards the lesser, some say 
that they may commit these before inspiration 
{wahy) comes upon them; others that they may 
do so even after inspiration has come, but that 
such little sins in them are mere frailties and slight 
imperfections not really amounting to sin. To a 
Muslim this disposes of a difficulty in the Qur’an 
1 lUi. 33. a xi, 116. * iii. 129. 4 viit 39. 

* Ibn Khallikau, Biographical Dictionary, London, 1842-71, 
iii. 343. 

0 Ash-Shahrastani, in Milal wa*n-Nihal, ed. W, Oureton, 
London, 1846, p. 142. 


itself, for there the greater prophets are spoken of 
as sinning. Adam’s fall is referred to thus : 

‘ And we said, 0 Adam, dwell thou and thy wife in the garden, 
and eat ye plentifully therefrom wherever ye list, but to this 
tree come not nigh lest ye become of the transgressors ; and 
Satan made them slip from it, and caused their banishment 
from the place in which they were.* 1 

But it is said that Adam did not really sin ; he only 
committed a slight fault, which after all proved 
beneficial to mankind ; for, had he remained in 
paradise, the world would not have been peopled, 
and the will of God, * I have not created men and 
Jinn except for worship,’ would not have been ful- 
filled. ^ Further, Adam and Eve, on being con- 
victed of sin, said : 

‘O our Lord, with ourselves have we dealt unjustly : if thou 
forgive us not and have not pity on us, we shall surely be of 
those who perish.' * Noah said : ‘ Unless thou forgive me and 
be merciful to me, 1 shall be one of the lost.’ 4 Abraham said : 
* When I am sick, He healeth me, and who will cause me to die 
and quicken me, and who, I hope, will forgive me my sins in 
the day of reckoning I ’ 5 Moses killed a mati — an act described 
as a work of Satan. He repented and said : ‘ 0 my Lord, 1 have 
sinned to my own heart, forgive me.’ 6 

The references to sins committed by Muhammad 
are numerous : 

‘Be thou steadfast and patient, for true is the promise of 
God ; and seek pardon for thy sin.* 7 
Various explanations are given of this verse. 
Some say that it refers to remissness in the pro- 
pagation of Islam ; others to neglect in rendering 
thanks to God; but one popular explanation is 
that the Prophet was to seelc pardon for sin merely 
as an act of worship and as an example of that 
confession of sin which was to be a portion of the 
worship rendered by his followers.® If this ex- 
planation is not enough, then it is said that the 
word for sin (dhanb) conveys the idea of a fault 
only, or what is technically called a little sin. 
The objection is that this word {dhanb) is used to 
describe the sin of ordinary people.® It is quite 
clear, in general, that the word used to describe 
the sin of Muhammad does not denote a mere 
trivial offence, but a great sin. Again, ‘Ask 
pardon for thy sin and for believers both men and 
women ’ is similarly explained. The Prophet was 
ordered by God to ask pardon for his sin, not 
because he really had committed any sin which 
needed pardon, but because, if he thus asked, then, 
in accordance with the principle that his actions 
form the sunnah, or rule of faith and practice, it 
would become the duty of all Muslims to confess 
their sins and seek pardon. “ Another passage is : 

‘ Verily, we have won for thee an undoubted victory, in order 
that God might forgive thee that which went before of thy fault 
and what followed after.’ i* 

This reference to an earlier and to a later fault has 
led to many ingenious explanations, such as the 
fault before and after the descent of inspiration 
{loahy) ; before and after the taking of Mecca ; 
before and after the revelation of this verse. But 
all these still leave the fault with Muhammad ; so 
a further explanation is given. The ‘ former sin ’ 
refers to the sin of Adam when Muhammad was 
yet in the loins of his great ancestor and the ‘ later 
sin ’ refers to the sin of the followers of Muhammad. 
Both are connected with the Prophet, as Adam 
was forgiven by the blessing of Muhammad and 
Muslims will be pardoned through his intercession. 
The traditions also lecord the fact that Muhammad 
prayed for the pardon of his sins. On the authority 
of 'A’isha it is said that Muhammad used often to 
say : ‘ By thy praise 0 God, pardon me ’ ; ‘ 0 God, 

1 ii. 33 f. 2 E. Sell, Faith of Isldnt^, p. 246. 

* vii. 22. 4 xi. 49. * xxvi. 82. 

6 xxviii. 16 ; see also al-Bukhari, Leyden, 1862, iii. 194. 

7 Qur*dn, xi, 57. 

® See also Baicja-wi, ed. H. O. Fleischer, Iieipzlg, 1848, ii. 214. 

9 QxtT*dn, ix. 108, xxviii. 78, xii. 29. 

10 xlvii. 21. 

11 Tafsir-i-^Iusaini, quoted in Sell2, p. 246. 

12 xlvUi. 1 L 
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I ask pardon of thee for my offence, and I ask of 
thee thy mercy/ On the authority of Abu Huraira 
it is recorded that Muhammad said : ‘ I ask pardon 
of God and repent (return) towards Him more than 
seventy times a day.* ^ It is said that Muhammad 
felt such remorse when he had committed slight 
faults that he called them sins when they were not 
really such. The reply to this is obvious. From 
a Muhammadan standpoint, the Qur’an is the 
word of God and not of man ; so it is God and 
not Muhammad who speaks of the Prophet’s sin. 
Whilst, however, the Qur’an lends no countenance 
to the idea that prophets cannot sin and indeed 
refers to their sins, there is no mention whatever 
of sin in connexion with Jesus Christ. He is the 
one sinless prophet of Islam. 

The Muhammadan view of sin looks upon it as 
the neglect of the arbitrary decrees of an absolute 
Ruler rather than as an offence against an immut- 
able moral law of right or wrong. This is the real 
defence for many of the actions of the Prophet. 
In other men they would have been sin, but they 
are not to be considered so in him, as God com- 
manded him to perform them. This also accounts 
for the absence of any moral gradation of the great 
sins. Adultery is a great sin, but so is flight from 
a field of battle ; murder is a ^eat sin, but so is 
the neglect of a fast. All this shows how the 
Muhammadan conception of God as a despotic 
ruler, who lays down laws for no apparent reason 
but that He wills so to do, has led to a false notion 
about the real nature of sin. E,g.i associating 
others with God in worship is the first and greatest 
of the great sins, yet the angels were ordered to 
worship Adam. Iblis (Satan) refused and was, in 
consequence, driven out of paradise.^ The sin 
here did not consist in the breach of the eternal 
law that worship belongs to God alone, but in dis- 
obedience to a command, arbitrary in its nature 
and contrary to the great law of man’s relation to 
God. Again, sin is looked upon as a weakness of 
human nature. The sinner is not much to blame, 
and God is merciful. The spirit of fatalism also 
deadens the conscience and makes a man accept 
even his failings as decreed for him. The sensual 
descriptions of paradise, looked upon by a few 
purer-minded Muslims only as allegorical, de^en 
the moral sense. It is difficult for the man inclined 
to give way to his passions to see that what is right 
in heaven is wrong on earth. Sin, also, _ is too 
often regarded as an external pollution which the 
performance of certain good actions and attention 
to the prescribed religious ritual can cleanse. The 
giving of alms is said to ‘do away sins.’® The 
ceremonial ablution before the stated prayers is 
such a meritorious ceremony that the Prophet 
said : ‘ When the Muslim performs his ablutions, 
all his sins will be forgiven him.’ The hajj, or 
pilgrimage to Mecca, ‘ cleanses the hearts of men 
and makes them innocent like new-born babes.’ ^ 
There are numerous traditions * on the subject of 
sin, the result of belief in which has been to lessen 
the idea of its evil nature and to make the means 
for its removal very mechanical. Doubtless^ there 
are Muslims who have a deeper sense of sin and 
who believe in repentance and amendment of life, 
men who place little faith in all the puerile stories 
handed down by tradition; but the tendency of 
the whole system of belief and practice, of the 
do<ymatic statements and of the alleged usage of 
the Prophet, is to make the Muslim attitude to 
sin mechanical, with outward formalism as the 


I Mish&tu%Masahih, ed. Bombay, } 878 ; for other 

similar traditions see W. St. Clair Tisdall, JCha Path of mfet 
London and Madras, 1912. 

2viii. 10. 3 11. 273. 

4 Maulavi Eafi‘ad-dm A^ioad, in Nineteenth Centwry^ xlii. 
[18971 522. 

8 Meshkat, bk. L ch. ii., quoted in DI, p. 696. 


general rale and inward spiritual experience the 
rare exception. 

Literaturb.— W. R. W. Gardner, The Qur*dniG Doctrine 
of Sin, London and Madras, 1914 ; T. P. Hugrhes, i>I, 
London, 1895 ; E. Sell, The Faith of Isldm\ do. 1907 ; 
D, B. Macdonald, Muslim Theoiogyt do. 1903, Appendix 1, 
The Religious Life and Attitude in IsUlm^ Chicajjo, 1909, 
iect.x. Edward ISell. 

SIN (Roman). — Sin, in the Christian world, 
implies a personal and moral relation between 
man and tlie divine power which was never 
realized in anytliing like the same degree in 
ancient Roman life. The sinner is to moderns 
not only a breaker of superhuman law, but a 
contemner of the majesty of a divine person. The 
sense of being at enmity with superhuman forces 
was of course conspicuous in primitive Roman 
religion, as in primitive religions of all ages and 
all lands. The condition of hostility is declared 
by the god against the human being for some 
offence which may have been given by him quite 
unwittingly ; but the punishment which he suffers 
is not the less believed to be merited. Although 
the tragic conception of the Greek &rri is foreign 
to native Italic and Roman beliefs, yet they in- 
cluded the persuasion that divine vengeance often 
falls on a human being for some merely mechanical 
error apart from blameworthiness of a moral 
character. In the Roman ius diuinum of early 
days, as in the secular law, a casual slip in cere- 
monial action or utterance might entail dire 
consequences, comparable to those assigned to 
arrogant defiance or neglect of the deity. The 
rigidity of the religious formula was parallel to 
that of the legal formula, and the maxim of the 
Twelve Tables, ‘uti lingua nuncupassit, ita ius 
esto,’ applied in both spheres. In the field of early 
ancient civilization deities were realized as essenti- 
ally civic, and as concerned only with the members 
of particular communities. It was natural there- 
fore that offences against them should be on the 
same level with the oflences against secular law. 
Each man was related to the divinities of his city 
rather as a citizen than ^ a mere person. When 
deities came to be conceived as non-local, the idea 
of offences against tliem grew to be larger and 
more refined. The old civic cults were felt by the 
most cultivated spirits to be crampingly formal 
and narrow, and men turned away from them, 
finding satisfaction for their needs in those more 
emotional and spontaneous forms of worship which 
spread from East to West and to a large extent 
supplanted immemorial civic usage. In Italy the 
new influences were first felt among the Greek 
settlements, hut they had so far affected the Italic 
peoples that in 186 B.O. the Roman senate, as the 
supreme religious authority in Italy, felt con- 
strained to suppress those ‘Bacchic’ brotlierhoods 
which were regarded as constituting a * conspiracy 
against society and the State. I he decrees then 
issued are contained in the famous extant m- 

I^may he said, however, that to certain offences 
of special enormity the notion of sinfulness did 
attach in very early days among Romans, as 
among Greeks. An offender guilty of a crime to 
which the vague hut awful penalty ‘ Sacer esto 
was assigned was outlawed and might lawfully 
be slain, as odious to the gods, by any man’s 

The consciousness of personal defilement, as 
caused by the perpetration of acts forbidden by 
the deities, was stimulated in Italy by the Graeco- 
Oriental worships, which became ever more popular. 
A feeling spread that for the welfare of the soul 
it was needful to seek reconciliation with heaven 
and deliverance from the bondage of error, by 
1 (jxL L 196. ® 3,rt. Roman Rbligion. 
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special services and practices which would ensure 
divine pardon and relief from the stains contracted 
by the soul. The mysteries, as a special means of 
escape, never held the same importance in Koman 
culture as they acquired for the Greeks.^ In the 
West the conception of sin was vivified in a high 
degree by the prevalence in late antiquity of the 
Stoic philosophy, which drew much of its spiritual 
effectiveness from the mystical religions of the 
East, transmitted through a Greek atmosphere. 
The ethical aspects of philosophy became dominant 
over the speculative teaching in the Stoic as in all 
the late schools of Hellas. The idea of sin was 
especially developed by the Stoics whose 

ethical doctrines took a strong hold of the later 
culture of Rome as of Greece. These philosophers, 
paying little heed to many insuperable antinomies, 
contrived to combine a pantheism which was 
technically materialistic with the conception of a 
personal relation to a Supreme Being, and to tinge 
with emotion an intellectualism which in some of 
its aspects remained as dry and barren as it could 
well be. The Stoic law of life for the individual 
was summed up in unswerving loyalty to a divine 
order of the universe, and in the composure of the 
will to perfect harmony with the will of God. A 
healthy state of the will, according to the Stoics, 
ensures happiness, while a recalcitrance against 
the divine purposes, as e^ressed in the ordered 
universe, brings misery. Ine Stoics brought into 
general use the terms for ‘ sin ’ which established 
themselves in the Greek world, viz. afiapria and 
6,fidpTr)^, and these were rendered in Latin by 
peccatio and peccafum, which passed into the 
language of Latin Christian theology. The whole 
duty or man was declared by the Stoics to lie in 
self “discipline, to the end that the will might be 
brought into complete accord with the will of God. 
A religious fervour was thus infused into the 
pursuit of virtue, which was a new influence in 
culture, and the sway of Stoic religious and moral 
teaching over the civilization of the Roman Empire, 
with its action on early Christian thought, was 
incalculably powerful. This was achieved in the 
paradoxical manner of the Stoics, in spite of their 
theoretic doctrine that sin has its origin in erroneous 
intellectual jud^ent. The whole field of educa- 
tion in imperial Roman times was permeated by a 
Stoic colouring, which entered deeply into early 
Christian literature and into all the later develop- 
ments of philosophy, in which the corruption of 
the human soul and the need for a divine deliver- 
ance were accepted as axiomatic. This great 
practical achievement of Stoicism in the Roman 
world was accomplished in spite of some doctrines 
which might have been expected to work against 
general acceptance. Opponents of the school 
ridiculed their admission that the appearance in 
the world of the perfect man had been rarer than 
that of the phcenix. Again, the Stoic thesis that 
‘all sins are equal* (i.e. are of the same heinous- 
ness) was^ diflicult to accommodate to ordinary 
life, and indeed it was more or less ignored in 
Stoic literature, as may be seen in the writings 
of Seneca The attractiveness of man’s 

proper aim, in the Stoic view, was great enough 
to overcome the weight of the paradoxes which 
encumbered it. Many utterances are to be found 
in the later classical literature, above all in the 
Stoic, relating to the subject of sin, which have 
an ahnost Christian ring. The idea of ‘ salvation ’ 
from sin is often found in connexion with the 
different divinities who were customarily desig- 
nated as ‘saviours* (o-wr^pe?). The notion of a 
‘new birth,* so eminently Christian, is encountered 
in connexion with the ceremony of the taurobolium 

1 See artt. Mystbrius (Greek, Phxygian, etsc.), Mtstbiubs 
(Roman). 


{q,v . ), whereby, as one inscription records, a man 
was ‘reborn for everlasting life* (‘renatus in 
aetemum *). 

Litbrature.— Information on this subject is widely scattered 
in works bearing on ancient philosophy and religion. Specially 
may be mentioned E. Zeller, Die PMlosophie der Griechen, iii., 
* Naoharistotelische Philosophie 4/ Leipzig, 1903-09, and E. V. 
Arnold, Roman Stoicism, Cambridge, 1911, ch. xiv. ‘ Sin and 
Weakness.’ J. S. ReID. 

SIN (Teutonic). — In the old Teutonic languages, 
especially in the Gothic, there is no clear concept 
of sin as a conscious nonconformity to, or trans- 
gression of, an ideal standard of right or duty as 
revealed in conscience or divine law.^ The word 
syn entered the North from western Germany. 
It was a derivative from sun, a root of several 
compounds with the implicated idea of a denial 
or an apology. Its meaning when used in cognate 
languages was rather uncertain. In the Salic 
Law^ it was used in establishing a plea of ‘Not 
guilty* before the court, while later it came to 
stand as a technical and abstract expression for 
the matter of the accusation itself, as we notice 
in Heliand, the Old Saxon epic of the Saviour 
from about 825. In the Northern languages this 
usage also became established by way of accommoda- 
tion as Christianity was introduced. The word 
generally used for sin in Ulfilas* translation of the 
New Testament, from about 350, was/m-mwrA^j, 
‘misdeed* — an idea which was readily compre- 
hended by the Gothic peoples among which he 
worked as a missionary. 

Thus, while it must be granted that it is difficult 
exactly to make out the early Teutonic idea of sin 
in a manner which would meet the philosophical 
and religious requirements of onr times, and 
even if we allow that Teutonic literature reveals 
character rather than principles of conduct, this 
does not mean that the Teutons were callous to 
moral requirements. Their convictions about right 
and wrong were very decided, at least on certain 
points. With them blasphemy, e.g,, was a great 
sin, as were also perjury and adultery. There is 
therefore evidently a moral value placed upon 
man’s conduct as noticed in the Vbluspa and 
other Eddie songs, in the Gylfaginning, and in the 
Northern and Icelandic sagas. In the Nihelungen- 
lied, the great German epic from the Middle 
Ages, there are few traces of strictly moral 
sentiments, for, while this Lied in its subject- 
matter has much in common with the Eddas, it 
brings out less of the humane character and more 
of the valiant and heroic. 

With the earlier Teuton, as known to Tacitus, 
the case was different. When treating of crimes 
and courts he says : 

*The nature ot the crime determines the punishment. 
Traitors and deserters they hang' on trees. Cowards and those 
given to debauchery they smother in filthy bog’s and fens, 
casting a hurdle over them. In these different punishments the 
point and spirit of the law is, that crimes which affect the 
political organization may be exposed to public notoriety, while 
the infamous vice and the debauchee cannot too soon be removed 
from the light of day.* s 

The classification which is here brought out could 
be arrived at only from a moral point of view. 
That cowards were counted infamous is evident 
to every student of Teutonic life and literature. 
Cowardice was the sin of all sins, for which there 
was no pardon.^ 

The eschatological views which are abundant 
in the later songs of the Edda, in the Gylfaginn- 
ing, and in the sagas agree entirely with the 
grouj)ing of sins and punishments as obtaining 
in this life. In Saxo’s Danish History the place 
where the condemned are kept and tortured is 
described in the most repulsive terms, while the 

1 Moritz Heyne, Deutsches WiirUrhuch, iii. 916. 

3 J, F. Behrend, Lea Salica^. 

» Germ. xii. * vi. 
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inmates are depicted accordingly.^ In the Gyh 
faginning we have it set forth that the con- 
sequences of all misdeeds and crimes will follow 
the sinner after death, and that he will have to 
meet with due punishment in Nastrand, one of 
the dismal halls below Nifiheim, where Hel rules.® 
Those who arrive at their dreadful destination are 
sinners of various descriptions and classes, of 
which nine or ten are enumerated in the Song of 
the Sun — if this poem, standing almost on the 
border-line between heathendom and Christianity, 
may be taken as a witness. From it as well as 
from many other records, some of undisputed 
heathen character, we learn that enemies of the 
gods, desecrators, the unmerciful, perjurers, 
murderers, adulterers, the covetous, the proud 
and the arrogant, violators of laws, and breakers 
of covenants are doomed to Niflhel for ever, or 
at least for a very long time.® 

In the Vdluspa^ Nastrand and its woeful 
prisoners are described as follows : 

‘ She saw a hall standing^, 
far from the sun, 
in Nastrand ; 

its doors are northward turned, 
venom-drops fall in 
throug'h its apertures : 
entwined is that hall 
with serpents’ backs. 

She there saw wading 
the sluggish streams 
bloodthirsty men 
and perjurers, 

and him who the ear beguiles 
of another’s wife. 

There Nidhogg sucks 
the corpses of the dead ; 
the wolf tears men. 

Understand ye yet, or what?* 

From all this it seems perfectly clear that the 
concept of a coming retribution in another world 
was fostered and entertained by the Teutons and 
especially by those of the north. It also goes 
without saying that man’s moral responsibility 
had to he reckoned with, even though the very 
idea of sin was not altogether like ours. It 
referred less to the religious life itself — something 
of which we know very little in regard to the I 
Teuton — and more to the external behaviour. ; 
The reaction upon the sinner himself from the 
evil deed in the first place made him an outcast 
from his own people and an object of punishment, 
while in the second the doom will follow him after 
death and into the dismal regions of Hel, where 
he wUl be chastised according to his deserts. Sin 
as a condemnation will cleave to him for ever. 
In the light of this, those two well-known strophes 
from Edvamdl'^ may he easier of interpretation as 
presenting the Teutonic summing-up of the value 
of man’s deeds and the result of his entire life : 

* Cattle die, kindred die, we ourselves also die ; 
but the fair name never <Me8 of him who has earned il 

Cattle die, kindred die, we ourselves also die ; 
but I know one thing tiiat never dies, — 
judgment on each one dead.’ 

Literature.— Moritz Heyne, Deutsches WGrterlmeh, iii., 
Leipzig, 1895; Lex Sxlica, ed. J. F. BehrendS, Weimar, 1897 ; 
Tacitus, Germanica; Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History^ 
books i.“ix., tr. O. Elton, London, 1894 ; The Elder Bdda, tr. 
Benjamin Thorpe, do. 1866; R. B. Anderson, The Younger 
Edda, Chicago, 1880; A. Olrik, Nordisches Geisteslehen, 
Heidelberg, 1908 ; R- Hildebrand, Recht und Sitte auf den 
primitiveren mrtschaftl. Kulturstufen\ Jena, 1908; J. A. 
Enander, Vara Forfdders Sinnelag, Stockholm, 1894; C. 
Rosenberg, Nordboernes AandsHvfra Oldtiden tUlvore Doge, 
Copenhagen, 1877-78 ; V. Gronbeck, Eellighed og EeUigdom^ 
Copenhagen, 1912; see also literature to artt. Sacrifice (Teutonic) 
and Salvation (Teutonic). S. G. YOUNQEET. 


SIN (Original).— See Orightal Sin. 

1 Saxo Gram., Eng. tr. ed. Rasmus B. Anderson, New York, 


1906, ii. 617 f. 

2 Younger Edda^ ch. 34. 

8 Song of the Sun, st. 63-68; Sig. Fafn. ii. 4. 
4 VSluspa, at 42 f . ® St. 76 f . 


SIND, SINDH. — The province of Sind forms the 
extreme north-west portion of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, consisting of the lower valley and delta of 
the Indus, with an area of 46,968 sq. m. and a 
population of 3,513,435. 

I. Name. — It takes its name from Skr. sindhu, 
probably connected with the root syand, ‘ to flow,’ 
‘the ocean,’ afterwards specially applied to the 
river Indus. 

* Sindhu in the Eigveda and the Atharvaveda often means a 
stream” merely, but it has also the more exact sense of “the 
stream” par eaxellence, the Indus. The name is, however, 
rarely mentioned after the period of the Samhitas, always then 
occurring in such a way as to suggest distance.’ i 

». History. — Sind formed an early Aryan settlement and a 
seat of trade with E. Africa and the Persian Gulf (c. 1000 b.c.), 
was conquered by Darius Hystaspes (521-485 b.c.), by Alexander 
the Great (326 b.c.), formed part of the Mauryan empire, and 
was occupied by the Ephthalites or White Huns in the / th cent* 
A.D. It was the first part of India occupied by the Muhamma- 
dans under the leadership of Muhammad ibn Qasim (a.b. 712). 
Mahimud of Ghazni occupied the valley (1024-26). After this it 
became the seat of a Hindu dynasty, that of the Sumras (1053), 
who were overthrown by Ala-ud-din Khiiji about the end of the 
13th century. They were followed by another Hindu dynasty, 
the Sammas. Finally (1592), the Mughal Akbar united the 
province to the empire at Delhi. Towards the end of the 17th 
cent, the Kalhoraa rose to power in the lower Indus valley, and 
ruled it till the invasion of NMir Shah (1739). Subsequently ife 
was held by local princes, the Talpur Mirs, who were defeated 
by Sir C. Napier at the battle of Miani in 1843, when the whole 
valley, with the exception of the Khairpur State, WM azmexedi 
to the British dominions.^ 

3 . Ethnology. — ^The province is distinguished 
from other parts of India by the great predomi- 
nance of Muhammadans, who, at the census of 
1911, amounted to 75 T4 per cent of the total 
population, Hindus being 23*83 per cent, and the 
balance being made up of animists, Christians, 
Parsis, Jews, and the so-called Hindu-Muhamma- 
dans, who follow both creeds.* The Sindis may be 
regarded as descendants of the original Hindu 
population, who were converted to Islfim during 
the reign of the Umayyad khalifahs. When the 
province was invaded by Muhammad ibn Qasim, 
there was a large and flourishing Hindu kingdom, 
provided with an efficient army.^ The foreign 
elements are represented by Sayyids, Afghans, 
Baloch, Jat, Meman, Khwaja, and African slaves.* 
The Hindus occupy a position analogous to that of 
the Musalmans in the rest of the Presidency, being 
in a minority and gi*eatly influenced by the former 
predominance of Musalman ideas and culture. 
The Brahmans, consisting of Pokhamas (or Push- 
karnas) from Kajputana and Saraswats from the 
Panjab, are illiterate and depraved. There are no 
Ksatriyas, those claiming that position being 

f eneraily Banyas who have partly conformed to 
ikhism, and are really heterodox.® The most 
important Hindu caste is that of the Lohanas, of 
whom the *Amil section are clerks and writers, 
early immigrants from the Pan jab, as is shown by 
their language and its alphabet. They wear the 
Brahmanical cord (janeo), worship the god of the 
Indus, V4nu, or Siva, or follow the faith of Nanak 
Shah {q,v‘.)\ The other important Banya caste is 
that of the Bhatias, who are strong in Gujarat and 
Cutch.^ There are few castes of the Sadra group, 
those that exist wearing the Brahmanical cord, 
applying the Hindu sectarial marks to their fore- 
heads, and in all other inspects imitating Banyas. 
They generally worship Siva and his consort Devi, 
and employ Brahman priests. The Sikhs include 
the Akfii KhalsS, or pure Sikhs, and the Lohanas* 
The former imitate the Pan jab devotees — ^never 
cut their hair, eat various forbidden meats, such 
as the domestic fowl, have the usual tabu against 
tobacco, anoint their hair with butter instead of 
1 A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index^ London, 
1912, ii. 450. 

2 See Aitken, Gazetteer, p. 86 £E. ; IGI xxii. 394 ff, 

8 Census of India, 1911, vii., Bombay, p. 68. 

4 Huffhes, Gazetteer, p. 86. 5 Burton, Sindh, p. 233 fl. 

« Ib, p. 313. 7 BG ix. pt. i. [1901] 116 ff . 
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oil, and eat fle^h only when the animal has been 
killed according to the ritual {jhatka).^ The local 
Hinduism is thus of an impure type, only a few 
Brahmans studying Sanskrit, while the popular 
faith is mixed up with Islam and Sikhism.® 

4 . The fusion of Islam with Hinduism. — We 
find Islam and Hinduism amalgamated here in a 
more remarkable way, perhaps, than in any other 
part of India. The Hindu will often become the 
disciple {rmirld) of a Muslim, and vice versa ; not 
only are the same saints respected by members of 
both religions, but each faith uses a different name 
for the same holy man. The Hindus know the 
river-god under the name of Jind Pir {zindah, * the 
living one ’), while Muhammadans call him KhwE- 
jah Khidr j in the same way Uddhero Lai of the 
Hindus becomes the Musalman Shaikh Tahir and 
Lala Jasraj becomes Pir Mangho. The Hindus, 
probably with justice, claim these worthies as 
their own, and the Musalmans have only applied 
new names to them, 

5 . Worship of saints. —The distinguishing feature 

of ^ Islam in Sind is the wide-spread worship of 
saints {piTj This is largely due to the 

influence of Sufism (g'.i?.), and is opposed to the 
original form’of the faith. But, though they may 
have lost touch with orthodoxy, the Musalmans 
are a religious people. 

‘The mass of the Sind peasantry, though they may be un- 
acquainted with the cardinal articles of their faith, are careless 
or Ignorant of its precepts ; hut, upon the whole, they strike a 
stranger as being more religious according to their lights than 
Musalmans of almost any other part of India. They are also 

§ re-eminent for abject devotion to Pirs and Sayads, living or 
ead.* 4 


The most eminent of these saints are Lai Shahbaz 
and Pir Mangho, or Mango. 

L3-1 Shflhbaz, the head of the Jalali order, whose original 
name was ^Usman-i-Merwandi, from his birthplace, was a 
qalandar and a rigid celibate who died at Sehwan in 1274. He 
was called ShahbSjE, * the red falcon,’ because, as in the legend 
of Abraham, 5 his colour was changed to red by his penance of 
sitting in an iron pot over a broiling fire for a year.® His tomb 
is much respected, and every year a girl of the Khonbati, or 
weaver, caste is married to hia tomb, with music, dancing, and 
other solemnities. She is never allowed to contract a real 
marriage. The rite of initiation into the order is made as 
humiliating as possible, in order to prepare the religious 
mendicant (faqir) for the life which he is about to adopt. All 
hair on his person is removed ; the tomb attendants blacken 
his face, hang a cord round his neck, show him a looking-glass, 
and ask him how he likes his appearance. He replies, ”Very 
much.* Then his shoulder is seared with a hot iron, his body is 
stripped and smeared with cowdung, and he is told to go forth 
into the world and beg his bread.7 

The cult of Pir Mango at Magar Talfto, or the Crocodile Tank, 
near Karachi, is more renmrkable. In the tank a number of 
tame crocodiles (Cfrocodilus palustris) are kept, and goat’s flesh 
is given to them by pilgrims. Here, about the middle of the 
13th cent., a Musalman hermit caused a stream to trickle out of 
the rock, and Lai Shahbaz in like manner produced a mineral 
spring. Pilgrims visit the tomb of Pir Mango, and Hindus 
venerate the place out of reverence for the warm water.® 

6 . Worship of the river Indus.— The cult of 
Khwajah Kliidr, or Khi?r,* is common in Sind, 
where the saint is re^rded as the numen of the 
Indus. His shrine at Rohri is said to have been 
built A.i>. 925 by a Delhi merchant, whose daughter 
a wicked king tried to abduct ; when she prayed 
to the saint, he changed the course of the river and 
saved her honour.^® He is known as Jenda, or 
Jinda, 'the living’ [zindah) saint. Closely con- 
nected or identical with him is Uddhero Lai, 
known as Vadhera Lai in the Pan jab, said to he 
prime minister {wazir) of the Khwajah. A long 
tale is told how he saved the Hindus from perse- 
cution by a grdzi, or law officer, in the time of the 
emperor Anrangzlb. He is also known as Shaikh 
Tahir, and is much respected by Musalmans, who 

1 Burton, p. 817 ff. 2 J 6 . p, 325 . 

8 See art. SArars ak» Martvhb (Muhammadan in India). 

4 Aitken, p. 159. _ 8 Qwridn, xxi. 68 f. 

® Burton, SxTid Revisited^ ii. I 86 ff. 

7 Burton, Sindh, p. 211 f. 

5 Burton, Sind Revisited, i. 92 ff. 

9 See art KHipn, 10 Hughes, p. $81, 


deny that he has any connexion with the Hindus. 
In another story Uddhero Lai was an incarnation 
of the river Indus who rose from the water in the 
form of a spearman, mounted on a white horse, 
and was then reborn from a Banya, or merchant 
woman. He overcame the Musalmans in a re- 
ligious controversy and was honoured by an annual 
fair.^ This saint, in his various manifestations, is 
worshipped by a sect of river- worshippers {Darya- 
panthi) by means of water and ligiits ; a lamp 
always burns at his shrine ; and at the new moon 
he is worshipped at the river, canal, or any piece 
of water, with offerings of rice, sugar candy, spices, 
fruits, and lighted lamps.® Worship of this holy 
man is common among the Jhahel, a Pan jab fishing 
caste, and among the Lohanas of Cutch, because 
he is said to have saved them when they fled from 
Multan.® 

7 . Magical powers of saints. — Saints in Sind are 
regarded as workers of miracles. 

They cure barrenness and diseases usually incurable by 
ordinary means, the remedy being to give the patient a drop 
of water to drink, or to pass the hand over the part affected 
at the shrine ; they cause prayers to be granted ; protect 
mariners and traders ; appear to a person at a distance to save 
him from some unseen danger ; calm storms, especially those 
that are distant ; change female into male children ; convert 
sinners and infidels to the true faith ; turn men's hearts by a 
look, thought, or word ; compel inanimate objects to act as if 
they possessed life and volition ; benefit friends and destroy 
foes ; exercise dominion over beasts, birds, fishes ; make youths* 
beards grow and restore vigour to aged men j raise the dead ; 
put the fiend to flight, and summon angels and spirits ; cause 
trees to produce butter and honey ; refine sensual to spiritual 
love ; know men’s thoughts and plans ; break chains, fetters, 
doors, and walls ; live without food, drink, or sleep ; cause a 
single pot of water to support a caravan without sensible 
diminution; commute the death of a person by providing a 
substitute ; give learning to fools.4 

The method of venerating a saint is as follows : 

The votary comes to the sepulchre (turbat) and makes the 
invocation: ‘0 Qalandar I O thou with a great name, well- 
known in both worlds J Thou listener to thy friends I Only 
grant me my desire, and I propose to distribute a pot (deg) of 
rice-flour, cooked with sugar and butter, to the poor in thy 
honour!* He visits the shrine morning and evening, and, if 
I his need be urgent, takes uj) his abode at the spot, because his 
only chance of success lies in his perseverance, and the saint 
needs to be reminded of the wants of the suppliant, 

Litbraturb.— 70/ xxii. 889 ff. ; E. H. Aitken, Gazetteer qf 
the Province of Sind, Karachi, 1907 ; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer 
of the Province of Sind'^, London, 1876 ; R. F. Burton, Scinde : 
or, the Unhappy Valley, 2 vols., do. 1851, Sindh, and the Races 
that inhabit the Valley of the Indus, do. 1851, Sind Revisited, 

2 vols., do. 1877 ; T. Postans, Personal Observations on Sinde, 
the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants and its Productive 
Capabilities, do. 1843 ; E. B. Eastwick, Dry Leaves from 
Young Egypt^, do. 1861 ; D. Ross, The Land of the Five Rivers 
and Sindh, do. 1883. yv, CroOKE. 

SIN-EATING. — Sin-eating was an ancient 
custom at funerals in Wales and the Welsh 
Marches. The earliest allusion to it is by John 
Aubrey in the reign of Charles II. He says : 

‘ In the County of Hereford was an old Custome at funeralls to 
hire [have] poor people, who were to take upon them all the 
sinnes of the party deceased. One of them I remember lived in 
a cottage on Bosse-high way. (He was a long, leane, ugly, 
lamentable poor raskal.) The manner was that when the 
Corps was brought out of the house and layd on the Biere ; a 
Loafe of bread was brought out and delivered to the Sinne- 
eater over the corps, as also a Mazar-bowle of maple (Gossips 
bowle) full of beer, wcR he was to drinke up, and sixpence in 
money, in consideration whereof he toofce upon him (ipso facto) 
all the Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed him (or her) from 
walking after they were dead. , . . This Custome (though rarely 
used m our dayes) yet by some people was observed [continued] 
even in the strictest time of y« Presbyterian goverment : as at 
Dynder, volens nolens the Parson of y« Parish, the kinred 
[relations] of a woman deceased there had this ceremonie 
punctually performed according to her Will : and also the like 
was donne at y« City of Hereford in these times, when a woman 
kept many yeares before her death a Mazard-bowle for the 
Sinne-eater ; and the like in other places in this CJountie ; as 
also in Brecon, e.g, at Llangors, where Mr. Gw in the minister 

1 Burton, Sindh, p. 329, Sind Revisited, i. 294 f. 

2 Aitken, p. 165 f. 

8 H. A. Rose, A Glossary of TriOes and Castes of the Punjab 
and NM. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911, ii. 380 : BG v. [ 1 ^] 
B 6 , ix.pt. L [1901] 849 f. 

4 Burton, SindA, p. 229 f. 
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about 1640 could no hinder performing ot this ancient 
custome. I believe this custome was heretofore used over all 
Wales. ... In North-Wales, the Sinne-eaters are frequently 
made use of ; but there, insted of a Bowie of Beere, they have a 
bowle of Milke.’ i 

Again, writing of offertories at funerals, he says : 

* These are mentioned in the Rubrick of y« ch. of Engl. 
Coifion-Prayer-booke : but I never sawe it used, but once at 
Beaumaris, in Anglesey ; but it is used over all the Counties of 
North- Wales. _ But before when the corps is brought out of 
Doores, there is Cake & Cheese, and a new Bowie of Beere, and 
another of Milke with y« Anno Dni ingraved on it, & y« parties 
name deceased, w^ii one accepts of on the other side of ye 
Corps; & this Custome is used to this day, 16S6, in North 
Wales.’ 2 

Aubrey is also related to have given to a Mr. 
Bagford the following account of the ceremony as 
practised in Shropshire : 

^ ‘ Within the memory of our Fathers, in Shropshire, in those 
villages adjoyning to Wales, when a person d 3 ’’ed there was 
notice given to an old Sire, (for so they called him), who 
presently repaired to the place where the deceased lay, and 
stood before the door of the house, when some of the Family 
came out and furnished him with a Cricket, on which he sat 
down facing the door. Then they gave him a Groat, which he 
put in his pocket ; a Crust of Bread, which he eat ; and a full 
bowle of Ale, which he drank off at a draught. After this he 
got up from the Cricket and pronounced, with a composed 
gesture, the ease and rest of the Soul departed^ for which he 
would pawn his own SouV^ 

In more recent times Matthew Moggridge of 
Swansea gave an account to the Cambrian Archaeo- 
logical Association, at their meeting at Ludlow in 
1852, of the custom as lately surviving in the 
neighbourhood of Llandebie, about twelve or 
thirteen miles from Swansea. 

He related that, * when a person died, the friends sent for the 
Sin-eater of the district, who on his arrival placed a plate of 
salt on the breast of the defunct, and upon the salt a piece of 
bread. He then muttered an incantation over the bread, 
which he finally ate, thereby eating up all the sins of the 
deceased. This done, he received his fee of 2s. 6d., and 
vanished as quickly as possible from the general gaze ; for as it 
was believed that he really appropriated to his own use and 
behoof the sins of all those over whom he performed the above 
ceremony, he was utterly detested in the neighbourhood- 
regarded as a mere Pariah— as one irredeemably lost-’^ 

Moggridge’s account was afterwards challenged 
by Canon Silvan Evans and others. But, if we 
turn again to N. Wales, we find a ceremony there 
described corroborating Aubrey’s account. In the 
British Magazine, vii. [1835] 399, there smpeared a 
description said to be taken ‘ from a MS. book of 
a bishop of St. Asaph’ written about a century 
earlier, which runs as follows : 

‘ When the corpse is brought out of the house and laid upon 
the bier, and covered before it be taken up, the next of kin to 
the deceased — widow, mother, daughter or cousin (never done 
by a man) — ogives cross over the corpse to one of the poorest 
neighbours two or three white loaves of bread and a cheese 
with a piece of money stuck in it, and then a new wooden cup 
of drink, which some will require the poor body that receives 
it immediately to drink a little of. When this is done, the 
minister (if present) saith the Lord’s prayer, and then they set 
forward towards church.’ 


other evergreens to strew over and ornament the 
grave during a certain period after the interment. 

But still the money was ‘ given to the pemon on a plate at the 
door of the house where the body is standing on a bier. The 
gift is called Diodlps^ for formerly, instead of it, the person 
used to receive from the hand of the female relative a cheese 
with a piece of money stuck in it, and some white bread, and 
afterwards a cup of drink, but this practice is now entirely dis- 
continued ; the gift however still retains its old name.’ i 
The word diodlys refers to the gift of the drink, 
as also do other Welsh words for the custom : 
diawdlestr or diodlestr, diodlifft (which Sir J. 
Bhys conjectured to be partly English, meaning 
the drink lifted over the dead), and cwpany meirw^ 
the cup of the dead. 

What appear to be remains of the practice have 
lately been found in Herefordshire and Derby- 
shire. 

A resident in the neighbourhood of Hay *was invited to 
attend the funeral of the sister of a farmer near Crasswall 
[Herefordshire], and to his surprise was invited to go upstairs 
to the room where the body was lying. He went, with the 
brother and four bearers. At the bottom of the bed, at tiie 
foot of the coffin, was a little box with a white cloth covering it. 
On it were placed a bottle of port wine, opened, and six glasses 
arranged around it. The glasses were filled, and my informant 
was asked to drink. This he refused, saying that he never took 
wine. ** But you must drink, sir,” said the old farmer ; ** it is 
like the sacrament. It is to kill the sins of my sister.” Traces 
of this custom are to be found at Walterstone ; and near the 
Welsh border from Hay to Longtown port wine is drunk, 
exactly as described, by the bearers in the room where the 
body lies. Finger biscuits are provided.’ 2 * At a funeral in 
Derbyshire wine is first offered to the bearers who carry the 
corpse. This custom is strictly maintained, the guests not 
receiving any wine until the funeral party has returned from 
church.* Addy, who reports this, was told by the daughter of a 
farmer near Newark, formerly residing near Dronfield, * When 
yon drink wine at a funeral, every drop that you drink is a sin 
which the deceased has committed. You thereby take away the 
dead man’s sins and bear them yourself.* 8 

In Yorkshire the custom was long preserved 
(and perhaps still is) of handing round wine and 
a special kind of sponge-cakes known as ‘avril- 
hread’ to friends attending the funeral, immedi- 
ately before the procession starts from the house 
for the churchyard.* The word avril is derived by 
Skeat from arval, ‘ succession-ale/ ' heir-ale,’ the 
name of the feast given by an heir on succeeding 
to property in Iceland. The shape of the biscuits 
differed according to localitjr. They were often 
wrapped up, that the guests might take them home, 
in paper printed on the outside with coffins, cross- 
bones, skulls, and similar emblems of mortality,® 
or (probably under the influence of the Evangeli- 
cal Revival) with pious verses. The custom seems 
to have spread even as far afield as the island of 
Antigua, in the West Indies, where species of 
pastry called ‘ dyer-bread ’ and ‘ biscuit-cakes’ are 
said to have been formerly handed round at Negro 
funerals, enveloped in white paper and sealed with 
black wax.® It is not known how or whence the 
custom was introduced. In Wales a custom is 


Pennant, writing about the year 1780, describes 
the same custom as practised in Carnarvonshire. 
He apparently uses the source used by the writer 
in the British Magazine^ hut adds details of his 
own.® In 1820 Robert Jones, a Calvinistic 
Methodist minister of N. Wales, describes it also, 
adding that the poor man to whom the loaf, 
cheese, and beer had been given over the corpse 
‘in return blessed and prayed fervently and 
earnestly with [or for] the dead man’s soul.’® 
Twenty years earlier Bingley speaks of the custom, 
which he assigns to Carnarvonshire and some other 
parts of N. Wales, as having been diverted to a 
gift of money for procuring slips of yew, box, and 


1 Remaines of Gentilisme and J udaismej 1686-^ (first pub- 
lished for the Folk-lore Society, London, 1881), p. 36 f. 

2 Ib. p. 23. 

3 J. Brand and H. Ellis, Observations on Popular AniigaUies^ 
London, 1813, ii. 155, quoting Bagford’s letter, dated 1st Feb. 
1714-15, ftom Leland’s Collectanea, London, 1715, i. 76. 

4 Archceologia Cambrensis, new ser., iii. [1852] 330. 

8 Tours in Wales, ed. J. Rhys, Carnarvon, 1883, iii. 160, 

8 Drych yr Amseroedd, Llanrwst [1820], p. 50. 


described of giving to the guests before proceeding 
to the churchyard spiced ale in pewter vessels 
somewhat larger than those used in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper. It was administered 
‘just as the Lord’s Supper is administered and 
almost with the same reverence’ to the company, 
all of whom took their hats off as soon as it made 
its appearance."^ The custom was also observed 
on the Shropshire border, and in addition cakes, 
wrapped up in black-edged paper as in Yorkshire, 
were handed round.® 

1 N. Bingley, A Tour round N. Wales, London, 1800, ii. 233. 

2 Mrs. E. M. Leather, The Folk-lore of Eereforashire, London, 

1912, p. 121. 

3S, 0. Addy, Household Tales, with other Traditicmal 
Rermins collmied in the Counties of York, Lincoln, Derby and 
Nottingham, London, p. 123 f. 

4 J. 0. Atkinson, Forty Years in a Moorland Pari^, London, 
1891, p. 227. 

8 Manners and Customs (Gent. Mag. Lib.), London, 1883, p. 70. 

6 Antigua and the Antigua^is (anon.), London, 1844, ii. 188, 

7 Cymru Fu Notes and Queries, ii. [Cardiff, 1891] 271, quotang 
Rhys Lewis. 

8 Ib, p. 275. 
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A foreigner, describing a nobleman's obsequies which he 
witnessed at Shrewsbury m the early yeara of Charles n., states 
that the minister made a funeral oration in the chamber where 
the body lay, and ‘during the Oration, there stood upon the 
Coffin a large Pot of Wine, out of which every one drank to the 
health of the deceased. This being finished, six Men took up 
the Corps, and carried it on their shoulders to the Church.’ i 
At Cwm Yoy, in the Black Mountain, on the 
way to Llantliony, the people have at a funeral 
what they call ‘the Last Sacrament.’ The coffin 
is brought out and placed on trestles, and beer and 
cake are then partaken of by the guests and 
persons assembled (evidently in the immediate 
presence of the corpse), before the funeral procession 
starts.^ 

The interpretation of the custom has been much 
discussed. Analogues are found in other countries. 
In the Highlands of Bavaria, when the corpse had 
been enswathed in a linen shroud and placed on 
the bier, the death-chamber was carefully washed 
out and cleaned. The housewife then used to 
repare the corpse-cakes. Having kneaded the 
ough, she placed it on the dead body to rise. 
When it had risen, the cakes were baked for the 
expected guests. 1*0 the cakes so prepared the 
belief attached that they would contain the virtues 
and advantages of the dead man, and that thus his 
vital power was transferred to the kinsmen who 
consumed the corpse-cakes and so was preserved 
to the kin.* Here the identification of the food 
with the dead man is not merely sj^mbolic, as in 
the Welsh custom ; the dough in rising is believed 
actually to absorb his qualities, which are trans- 
mitted to those of his kin who partake of the 
cakes. Moreover, the consumption of the food 
thus identified is not confined to one official ; it is 
extended to the kinsmen who are present, and, as 
might he expected in such a case, it is held to be 
beneficial to them ; they partake for their own 
advantage; they run no risk on behalf of the 
dead. 

In India, however, the official practice of taking 
over the sins of another is well known. 

When the king of Tanjore died in 1801, his corpse was 
cremated as usual, together with two of his wives chosen by the 
Brahmans. A portion of his bones which had not been en- 
tirely consumed was reduced to powder, mixed with some boiled 
rice, and eaten by twelve Brahmans. This act * had for its 
object the expiation of the sins of the deceased— sins which, 
according to the popular opinion, were transmitted to the 
bodies of the persons who ate the ashes, and were tempted by 
money to overcome their repugnance for such disgusting food.* * 
About the year 1884, when the funeral party of a rani of 
Ohamba reached the burning ground some ghi and rice were 
placed in the hands of the corpse and consumed by a Brflhman 
on payment of a certain 8um.» A British official was informed 
by a Brahman at a village near Kaipur * that he had eaten food 
out of the hand of the Raja of BilAspiir after his death, and 
that in consequence he had for the space of one year been 
placed on the throne at BiUspdr. At the end of the year he 
had been given presents, including a village, and then turned 
out of Bilispiir territory, and forbidden apparently to return. 
Now he is an outcaste among his co-religionists, as he has eaten 
food out of a dead man's hand.’® 

The object of eating food from the corpse’s hand 
is not stated in these cases. In the latter the 
Brahman seems to have been thought to have 
become possessed by the soul of the deceased, as 
in Bavaria the (Qualities of the deceased are trans- 
mitted to the kinsmen who eat the corpse-cakes. 

Among the lower castes and tribes in India an 
offender against the ritual prescriptions of his 
people is expelled, but may be re-admitted on 
submission and the provision of a feast for his 
caste-fellows or fellow-tribesmen. 

Among the Oraons of the Central Provinces the head of the 

1 Quoted in Brand and Ellis, ii. 168, note. 

2 Verbal communication to the writer by Mr. Illtyd Gardiner, 
Registrar of the County Court at Abergavenny. 

3 Am Utquell, ii. [Lunden in Holstein, 1891] 101. 

< J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners ^ Qmtoms, and CeremorUe^^ 
cd. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 866. 

PNQ ii. [Allahabad, 1886] 98, quoting The Civil and Military 
Gazette, 7th March, 1884. 

8 Ib. i. [1888] 86. 


caste panchayat, or council, is called the panua. When an 
offender is reinstated, the panua first drinks water from his 
hand and takes upon himself the burden of the erring one’s trans- 
gression.l A woman belonging to the wandering tribe of the 
Kaikari, in the Central Provinces, who goes wrong with a man 
who is not a member of the tribe is excluded. But she may be 
re-admitted after being purified by a ceremony, part of which 
consists in being seated under a wooden shed having two doors. 
She enters by one of these, and the shed is then set on fire. 
She must remain seated until the whole shed is burning, when 
she may escape by the other door. A young boy of the caste 
then eats from her hand, and, thus purified, she is re-admitted 
to social intercourse.2 

Usually the official or body re-admitting the 
offender eats and drinks with him. By so doing 
he or they take the burden of the sins of which 
the offender has been guilty.® 

In Oudh, when female infanticide is practised, the infant is 
destroyed in the room where it was horn, and there buried. 
The floor is then plastered over with cow-dung, and, on the 
thirteenth day after, the village or family priest must cook and 
eat his food in that room. This is considered as a hom, or 
burnt-offering, and by eating it in that place the priest is 
supposed to take the whole hatia, or sin, upon himself, and to 
cleanse the family from it.^ 

The ecclesiastical dominance of the Brahmans in 
India has probably afiected more or less all castes 
and tribes of the population, rendering prominent 
the idea of sin and practices for its removal. If 
we turn elsewhere, we find similar customs in 
reference to the dead explained as in Bavaria. 

The savage tribes inhabiting the valley of the Uaupes, a 
tributary of the Amazon, bury their dead beneath the floor of 
the communal house. About a month later the survivors ‘ dis- 
inter the corpse, which is then much decomposed, and put it 
in a great pan, or oven, over the fire, till all the volatile parts 
are driven off with a most horrible odour, leaving only a black 
carbonaceous mass, which is pounded into a fine powder and 
mixed in several large couches (vats made of hollowed trees) of 
a fermented drink called caxiri ; this is drunk by the assembled 
company till all is finished ; they believe that thus the virtues 
of the deceased will be transmitted lo the drinkers.’ * The like 
practices are reported of other S. American tribes, either at the 

S resent day or up to quite recent times. Among these the 
obeus are expressly said to observe the custom for the purpose 
of incorporaiing in their own persons all the energy of the 
deceased. The Oaribs do so for a similar reason. Some of the 
Brazilian tribes hold that the soul dwells in the bones, and by 
means of this proceeding the departed live again in those who 
thus drink up the bones.® 

So among the tribes of the Darling River, In Australia, in the 
course of the funeral ceremonies a piece of flesh is cut from a 
corpse, ' taken to the camp, and after being sun-dried is cut up 
into small pieces and distributed among relatives and friends 
of the deceased : some use the piece in making the charm called 
Yountoo ; others suck it to get strength and courage, or throw 
it into the river to bring a flood and fish, when both are 
wanted.’ 2 A European informant in whom A. W. Howitt had 
full confidence told him ‘ that when a boy he saw two old men 
secretly roasting and eating fat taken from a dead blackfellow, 
and they observed to him that now they would have the 
strength of the other man.’® Among the Melanesian popula- 
tion of the Banks Islands a morsel of a corpse would be stolen 
and eaten by one who desired communion with the ghost. 
Such an one would then become a talamaur ; the ghost * would 
join in a close friendship with ’ him and by its aid he could 
afflict any one whom he desired. ‘ The same name, talamaur, 
was given to one whose soul was supposed to go out and eat 
the soul or lingering life of a freshly-dead corpse/ 9 

In these cases the object seems to have been 
magical. The intention evidently was, by con- 
suming a portion of the corpse, to appropriate 
some power or quality of the deceased and add it 
to that of the survivor. The belief in the possi- 
bility of acquiring qualities, mental as well as 
physical, by means of food is wide-spread in the 
lower culture. 

1 R. V. Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Pro- 
vinces of India, London, 1916, iv. 320. 

2 Ih. iii 301. 

s Ih. ii. 514, iii. 164, 199, 402; Census of India, 1911, vol. i. 
pt i. n. 390. 

* PMQ iii. [1886] 179, quoting W. H. Sleeman, Journey through 
the Kingdom of Oudh, 2 vols., London, 1858. 

8 A. R. Wallace, Narr, of Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro, London, 1890, p. 346. 

9 AB xii. [1899] 83 ; J. G. Miiller, Geseh, der amerikanisehm 
Hrreligionen, Basel, 1867, pp. 209, 289; TES, new ser., iii. 
[1866] 168, 193; Anthropos, vii. [1912] 216; W. E. Both, 
SO RBBW [1915], p. 168; D. O. Brinton, Ameriean Race 
[Philadelphia, 1891], p. 267. 

7 p. Bonney, JAI xiii. [1884] 136, 

« Ib, xvi. [1887] 30. 

9 R. H. Oodrington, Ths Melanesiaru, Oxford, 1891, p. 2SS. 
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Among the Kiwai at the mouth of the Fly River, New Guinea, 
sharks, because of their ferocity, are held to be the proper kind 
of food for warriors in war-time ; other fish are ‘ too soft.’ i 
When a youth is initiated, among the Thonga of S.E. Africa, as 
a diviner, a vulture’s heart is cooked with other drugs and 
given to him, so that he ‘will be able to dream of things 
which are far away and go straight to them.’* The Omaha 
give a boy a turtle’s heart to make his heart strong (like 
the shell of a turtle ?) ; the fat about a buffalo’s heart was 
given to children that they might have strong hearts, i.e. be 
courageous ; a buffalo’s liver eaten raw was said to make a man 
courageous, and to give him a clear voice.* The children of the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco are forbidden milk, whether 
of the cow, goat, sheep, or mare, ‘ because it is supposed that 
the milk upon which they are nourished will influence them 
physically as well as in character, and the Indians have no desire 
that their children should in any way acquire the natures of 
such animals.’ 4 The Oaribs eat neither hog nor turtle, though 
both are plentiful on their islands, lest their eyes become small 
like those of the former, or lest they themselves become clumsy 
and stupid like the latter. 5 On the other hand, the Ekoi of 
S. Nigeria hold that the manatee’s flesh confers magical 
properties on those who eat it.* The Suk of the Highland of 
British E. Africa sometimes give the fat and heart of a lion to 
children to eat, so that they may become strong.7 The men of 
various Dayak tribes eat no deer-flesh lest they thereby acquire 
the shy, timid character of the deer.8 On the contrary, among 
the Macassarese the blood of the deer is much drunk by 
hunters, with or without palm-wine, apparently with the object 
of becoming fleet as a deer. At all events it is expressly asserted 
of the Torajas that their chiefs always drink in war a little 
blood of the foe whom they have slain, in order to become 
valiant and strong.* 

But the qualities desired can also he obtained 
by appropriating and wearing the spoils of the 
dead. 

The Araucanos, we are told, * imagine that any portion of the 
body is endowed with the qualities of the whole. Here we 
have the reason of their wearing the skins or heads of wild 
animals : that of the puma to give them strength and valour ; 
of the fox for cunning ; of the snake to enable them to crawl 
unseen among their enemies ; eagles’ feathers to make them 
rapid and fearless in attack. They believe that the wearing of 
these articles endows the wearer with the qualities they repre- 
sent’ 10 The belief is by no means confined to the Araucanos. 
It is probable that in the old Armenian Church the priests 
clothing themselves even at the altar in the hides of wolves, 
foxes, and other animals did so in order to invest themselves 
with the sanctity of the animals from which the hides were 
taken.il This seems to have been a continuation of an old 
heathen rite.i* 

The wearing of the spoils is, however, only one 
method of substitution for the more complete rite 
of eating the creature, whether human or non- 
human, in order to appropriate its qualities. Of 
all varieties of cannibalism {q.v,) the eating of dead 
relatives is likely to he the earliest discarded. In 
such a case various devices would be adopted for 
securing the aim of the practice. 

On the island of Vate in the New Hebrides the aged were put 
to death by burying them alive. A hole was dug, and the 
victim placed within it in a sitting posture, a live pig tied to 
each arm. Before the grave was closed, the cords were cut, 
and the pigs thus liberated were killed and served up at the 
funeral feast. In this way they seem to be identified with the 
corpse.!* Among the Todas and the Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills, 
at a funeral, a buffalo is killed and brought into contact with 
the corpse. It is afterwards eaten at the feast.!4 in Kanaur, 
on the Upper Sutlej, at the annual feast (^addha) in honour 
of the dead, a he-goat, reared in the dead man’s name, is 
dressed in his clothes, sacrificed, and eaten by members of his 
kindred.!* The Dhangars and Basors of the United Provinces, 
after burying a corpse, return to the dead man’s house, kill a 


1 G. Landtman, JRAI xlvi. [1916] 323. 

* H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, London, 
1912-13, ii. 517. 

* A. 0. Fletcher, S7 RBEW [1911], p. 332. 

4 W. B. Grubb, An XTnknovm People in an Unknown Land, 


London, 1911, p. 137, 

9 W. E. Roth, SO RBEW [1915], p. 297. 

6 p. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of tJie Bush, London, 1912, 

p. 2. 

7 M. W. H. Beech, The Suk, their Language and Folklore, 
Oxford, 1911, p. 11. 

8 A. 0. Kruijt, Bet Anirnisme in den IndischenArchipel, The 
Hague, 1906, p. 61. 

9 Xb. p. 66. 

10 R. E. Latcham, JRAI xxxix. [1909] 350. 

11 F. C. Conybeare, FL xviii. [1907] 432. 

13 A large collection of cases in J, G. Frazer, GB*, passim. 
i*A. Featherman, Social Hist, of the Races of Mankind, n. i., 
‘Papuo- and Malayo-Melanesians,’ London, 1887, p. 74- 
14 E. Thurston, Madras Gov. Mus. Bull., i. 179, 197, 204, iv. 11. 
» H. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province, Lahore, 1911, ii. 449. 


hog, and, after separating the limbs to be cooked for the 
funeral feast, bury the trunk in the courtyard of the house, 
making an invocation to it as the representative of the deceased, 
and ordering him to rest there m peace and not worry his 
descendants-i In the Balkan peninsula cakes, called by the 
Greeks kolyva, made of boiled wheat and other ingredients, 
are eaten at funerals. These are either carried, as in Albania, 
in the funeral procession and eaten on the tomb or, as elsewhere, 
eaten at the funeral feast immediately on the return to the 
house. In many places they bear the im^e of the dead 
stamped upon them. It is sinful to indulge in expressions of 
sorrow while eating them. As each mourner takes his share, 
he says: ‘May he (or she) be forgiven.*’ or ‘God rest him!’ 
In Calymnos, among the Greeks, the kolyva cakes are carried 
the day after the funeral from the house of death to the tomb, 
on which they are set to be distributed. The eating of kolyva 
cakes is repeated with similar ceremonies on the third, ninth, 
and fortieth days and again at the end of three, six, and nine 
months and of one, two, and three years after death, when the 
death rites cease.* In Sicily annually, on the festival of All 
Souls, sweetmeats impressed with images of skulls, bones, 
skeletons, souls in purgatory, and the like, are eaten, 'l^is is 
called ‘ eating the dead.’ * There is a similar custom at Perugia 
and probably at other places in Italy.4 Elsewhere the intention 
is hardly less manifest. It is customary among the Letts to 
serve the relatives, on the grave itself, with bread and cheese, 
or with beans and peas, beer and brandy.* In the government 
of Smolensk, White Russia, when the grave is filled, a white 
cloth is spread over it, on which a paste composed of flour, 
poppy, and honey is served, every one taking a spoonful.® In 
Brunswick — where the funeral meal is regarded as a pious duty 
to which the departed has a right, the last honour that can be 
paid to him — the tables are laid by ancient custom on the very 
spot from which the coffin has just been removed.7 An 
Armenian custom, witnessed by Rendel Harris some years ago 
at the village of Archag, goes further, and reminds us of the 
Bavarian corpse-cakes. He saw there a corpse lying in the 
midst of the church, laid out for burial the following day. Two 
large flat loaves had been placed upon the body. On inquiry 
he learned, after some difficulty, ‘that in former days the 
custom was to eat the bread, dividing it up amongst the friends 
of the deceased ’ — a custom which tne i)^ple were apparently 
beginning to outgrow.® 

The custom of sin-eating, therefore, would seem 
to he derived from that of eating the corpse. In 
all the customs just cited there is an attempt to 
identify the ritual food with the deceased. The 
same attempt is obviously made in both the British 
and the Bavarian customs, although the effect 
of consuming the food is differently interpreted. 
Under ecclesiastical influence, and specifically in 
Great Britain under influences derived from the 
Mosaic legislation, prominence has been given both 
in India and in this country to the idea of the 
scapegoat (g.v.), which is absent from the ritual 
elsewhere. There can be little doubt that this 
idea has been imported into the custom, which is 
probably represented much more nearly to its 
original form by the Bavarian rite. A funeral 
meal is a common incident everywhere. It is the 
reunion of the kin after the shock of the severance 
of one of its members. It does not everywhere 
suggest a primitive feast on the corpse itself; 
rather it takes the form in most cases of a feast 
at which the deceased is, though unseen, one^ of 
the convives — a feast given to speed the parting 
soul. Such may have been the feast in classic 
times provided at the tomb, and that at Argentifere, 
in the department of the Hautes Alpes, France, 
where the table of the cur6 and the family is still 
placed in the cemetery upon the grave itself, and 
after the meal every one, led by the next of kin, 
drinks to the health of the departed.* Bub where 
a special kind of food or drink is provided, and 
where it is brought into immediate connexion with 
the corpse, the case is different, and we may 
reasonably conclude that it represents the flesh of 
the dead, especially where it is expressly believed 

1 W. Crooke, PR, 1896, ii. 58. 

2 L. M. J. Garnett, The Women of Turkey and their Folklore, 
London, 1890-91, ii. 264; A. Strausz, Die Bulgaren, Leipzig, 
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that some qualities, good or bad, of the deceased 
are transmitted to the eater. 

Cannibalism of the kind referred to — namely, 
the eating of dead kinsmen — is reported from 
Asia, Africa, Aiisti’aHa, S. America, and the E. 
Indian Archipelago. In Europe it is reported by 
Strabo^ of the ancient Irish, though he admits 
that his evidence is not wholly satisfactory. Nor 
was it always customary among peoples who 
practised it to await the convenience of the aged 
to die. They were slain and devoured. Herodotus * 
attributes this custom to the Massagetse. Savages 
all over the world have been wont to put to death 
the aged and infirm. The traditions of the * holy 
maul,’ with which the son was said to knock on 
the head his old and useless father, point to this 
custom^ as once practised in Western Europe. 
There is no direct evidence to connect it with the 
eating of the dead. But there is a custom in 
Scandinavia, which was witnessed by Du Chaillu 
at Husum, whereby the son formally dispossesses 
his father and takes his place at the head of the 
table in spite of the father’s pleas and protests. 
That the ceremony is performed at the table prior 
to partaking of a common meal is noteworthy in 
this connexion.® 

Litbratueb. — In addition to the authorities cited in the 
footnotes reference may he made to a lengthy correspondence 
in The Academy, 9bh Nov. 1895-23rd May 1896, in which the 
evidence on which the Welsh custom rests was fully considered ; 
and E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894-96, 
ii. ch. xiii. See also the art. Cannibausm, and the authorities 
there cited. E. SIDNEY HAKTLAND. 

SIOUANS. — While the tribal units of the 
Siouan family of American Indians have many 
ethical and religious traits in common, yet each 
separate tribe possesses certain highly individual- 
ized characteristics, often not at all in keeping 
with the views of its nearest relatives and 
associates. For convenience we may divide the 
Siouans into three great cultural groups : (1) the 
Plains division, including^ the various sub- tribes 
of the Dakota, Assiniboin, and Crow; (2) the 
viUage Siouans, made up of the Mandan and 
Hidatsa ; and (3) the Southern Siouans, the principal 
component tribes of which are the Omaha, Ponca, 
Osage, Iowa, 0 to, and perhaps the Winnebago. 

I. Ideas of deity. — Among all these groups 
there are found certain fundamental concepts, 
which indeed are not confined to the Siouans 
alone. While none of them, e.y., have any tiling 
corresponding to the true European thought of 
God, yet all hold ideas of a ^eat supernatural power 
or complex of powers whicli controls the universe. 
The Dakota believe in a celestial hierarchy made 
up of the sun, sky, earth, and rock, each of which 
is called wakan tanka, and each has control over 
certain things necessary to the existence of man- 
kind. Among the Omaha, however, the cognate 
term wakonda has a different meaning. It is used 
with reference to all objects or phenomena which 
are regarded as supernatural, and at the same 
time this terra is also applied to the sacred and 
mysterious omnipresent power which animates 
them. This power is not infrequently personified, 
and is addressed in prayer as the ‘power that 
moves,’ for movement and life are to the Omaha 
synonymous. There can be little doubt that these 
ideas permeate the religious beliefs of all the 
Southern Siouans, and are closely related to the 
Algonquian manitu concepts. 

The various agents through which the American 
Indian believes mysterious power to be manifested 
are termed wakanda, or, among the Dakota, 
wakan^ ^ These include a host of beings of greater 
or less importance, chief among whom are the 
1 iv. 6. 4. 2 i. 216. 

s P. B. Du Ohaillu, Land of Uie Midnight Sun, Loudon, 1881, 
I. 393. 


Thunderbird, Whirlwind, Tree-dwelling elf, and 
the panther-like Water-monster. These beings 
are able to transfer their supernatural power to 
mankind, under certain conditions. 

The method of approaching these deities is the 
same among all the Siouans. At the age of 
puberty the aspiring youth retires to some solitary 
spot, where he proceeds to fast, and in some cases, 
as among the Dakota, to mortify his flesh by 
undergoing self-torture and even mutilation 
accompanied by incessant prayer. This period 
I of self-castigation is prolonged for several days, 
i generally not ending until the supplicant has 
brought on a vision in which one of the wakanda 
appears to him and offers to grant him certain 
privileges, usually concerned with success in war 
and the chase. In return for this, the recipient 
is enjoined to observe certain tabus and always to 
carry about some memento of his guardian-spirit, 
such as the skin of the animal in whose form it 
appeared, or a small symbolic trinket. This 
object itself now becomes the seat of much, if 
not all, of its owner’s wakanda, and its loss renders 
him helpless and no more than a common man. It 
also receives sacrifices and feasts and even the 
prayers of its owner, as being the abiding-place of 
his wakanda and the symbol of, if not the inter- 
mediary with, his dream-guardian. 

It sometimes happens that an individual re- 
ceives from his guardian instructions that affect 
the religious life of the whole tribe. 

An Oto^ now (or very recently) living was ordered by a 
wakanda in a dream to make a shrine in which were to centre 
certain ceremonies that were to benefit the entire people. 
Accordingly, the shrine was made and the songs, prayers, and 
dances which this Siouan received from his mysterious source 
were introduced into the ceremonial and religious life, not 
only of his bribe, but among the Iowa and others as well. 
Thus have grown up societies and ceremonies of a religious 
nature throughout the entire Siouan stock. 

2. Religious ceremonies. — Among the Siouan 
tribes forming the Prairie group the great religious 
ceremony is the Sun-dance. This function is 
divided into a secret and a public performance. 
The former takes place in a secluded tipi, where 
the priests gather for the holding of their rites, 
such as praying, fasting, and racing ready the 
objects which are to form part of the parapher- 
nalia of the participants in the public ceremony, 
or are to be used on the altar in the Sun-dance 
lodge. 

On the last day of the secret observances a great ceremonial 
structure is erected in the centre of the camp circle; the 
obtaining and bringing in of the material is attended to by 
certain warrior societies of the tribe, the selection of the centre 
pole being peculiarly the task of the braves ; and aU is accom- 
plished with many ritualistic observances. When completed, 
the structure is a huge roofless enclosure of circular form with 
a tall central pole. The priests now come out of their seclusion 
and enter the lodge, which is dedicated by elaborate rites, 
generally including parades by the societies of warriors. The 
next day the altar is set up on the west side of the lodge. Its 
construction differs from tribe to tribe. Among the Ponca it 
is a mere buffalo-skull placed with a pipe on a rectangle of clean 
earth from which the sod has been cut. Among the Mandan, 
in their cognate okipa ceremony, it is a large symbolic structure 
made in reference to mythic incidents. When the altar is com- 
pleted, the priests decorate the bodies of the dancers with paint 
and wreaths of sage or willow-leaves about the neck, waist, head, 
wrists, and ankles. The performers then dance in line, gazing 
at the sun and incessantly blowing on eagle-bone whistles, while 
the dance music is sung to the tune of a drum placed near the 
south side of the lodge. The dancers usually fast during the 
entire ceremony. They also submit to painful forms of self- 
torture, The commonest types of this ordeal consist of slitting 
the skin of the breasts and inserting skewers to which thongs 
are attached, the thongs being made fast to the central lodge 
pole, and the victim then endeavouring to tear himself loose. 
Others drag buffalo-skulls, fastened to their backs in the 
manner described. The Crow, in particular, chop off joints 
of their fingers as offerings to the sun. These practices 
reached their greatest development among the Mandan, who 
carried the torture to great lengths. Among them individuals 
were often suspended from the top of the lodge by thongs and 
skewers. Other less physically painful sacrifices were made— 
e.g., throwing away blankets, clothing, and other goods. 

The Crow Sun-dance, unlike that of the othei 
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Siouans, was not a periodical ceremony. It was 
held only when a mourner was especially eager to 
avenge the murder of a close relative by the death 
of a member of a hostile tribe. He was first 
obliged to obtain a vision of a conquered foe, 
which was an implied promise of his success. He 
was able to have this vision only througli the aid 
of a sacred doll, which was the most important 
object in the entire ceremony. The owner of one 
of these dolls (there were several in the tribe) was 
hired by the person desiring to hold the dance, to 
take charge of the ceremonies. 

Among the Southern Siouans there are many 
esoteric religious societies. Of these the chief was 
the Medicine-dance society, as it is known among 
the Iowa, Oto, Winnebago, and Eastern Dakota. 
It corresponds closely to the Mide'wiwin of the 
Central Algonquians. The Omaha form of this 
society is called Wacicka, and is based on a ritual 
founded on a long secret origin-myth. The object 
of the society is to teach its members how to 
secure long life on earth through the knowledge 
of healing herbs and medicines, and to secure their 
safe arrival in the hereafter through ethical and 
religious teachings. 

The tribal religious rites of the Omaha were 
called weivacpe^ a term which had reference to 
bringing the people into thoughtful composure. 
These rites partook of the general nature of 
prayer, and were intended to be intermediaries 
between the Omaha and wakan. An error could 
be adjusted only after a ceremony of contrition 
and retribution, as they believed that any inter- 
ruption of the prescribed order of a ceremony 
made the culprit liable to divine punishment. All 
wewacpe rites were considered institutional and 
were distinct from individual rites. They were 
both private and public. Except for the cere- 
monies of the watci, or night-dance, the 

performances of the esoteric societies of the tribe 
were not looked upon as wexoacpe. The wewacpe 
ceremonies included those for corn or maize, those 
ertaining to the yearly buffalo-chase, the intro- I 
uction of a child to the supernatural powers, the ^ 
consecrating of male children to the thunder, and 
the calumet ceremony. i 

3. Eschatology. — Siouan beliefs as to a future 
existence vary greatly. The Omaha have certain 
theories in common with the Central Algonquians. 
The Dakota think that each person has four 
spirits : one resides in the body, and dies with it ; 
the second always remains near the body ; the 
third accounts for the deeds of the body, and 
travels south after death ; the fourth always 
lingers with the lock of hair which the mourners 
cut from the head of the deceased ; this lock is 
kept until the opportunity offers^ itself to the 
mourners to throw the bundle away in the enemies’ 
country, when the spirit becomes a wanderer 
sowing death and disease among the foe. From 
this theory arose the custom of wearing four 
eagle-plumes for each enemy killed in war, one 
for each spirit. There are some Dakota who 
claim the right to wear a fifth feather for another 
spirit which transmigrates to the body of a child 
or an animal. The Dakota seem to have no theory 
as to what is the final abode of the four spirits, 
except that they travel to the soiith. 

The Hidatsa, on the other hand, believe that, 
when one of their people dies, his spirit stays four 
nights around the camp or settlement where he 
breathed his last, and then goes to the lodge of 
his departed relatives in the village of the dead. 
When he has arrived, he is rewarded for his 
conduct on earth with the same things as are 
valued in this life. The ‘ village of the dead ’ is 
located under the earth, but, in order to reach it, 
the soul must cross a broad swift river on a narrow 
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pathway. Those whose life has been evil slip off 
and are hurried into oblivion. In the other world 
the shades pursue and kill the shades of buffalo 
and other animals that have died. 

With the Omaha the belief was held that spirits 
travelled over the Milky Way to the hereafter, 
which was a land where the environment resembles 
that of this world. The journey required four 
days and^ as many nights, so the mourners kept a 
tire burning on the grave for four nights after the 
interment of the deceased, that its light might 
cheer and guide the departing soul on its way. 
After a toilsome trip the spirit came to a fork in 
the road of the dead, where sat an old man closely 
wrapped in the folds of a buffalo-robe. If the 
deceased had been a righteous and peaceable person, 
the road-keeper directed him a short-cut to the 
hereafter. If, on the other hand, the soul was 
that of an evil-doer, it was sent over a rough and 
dreary road, where it wandered on for ever. By 
exception, however, the souls of the members of 
the two Omaha buffalo gentes were supposed to 
return to their eponymic ancestors. 

4. Disposal of the dead and mourning customs, — 
While many of the Siouan tribes practised scaffold- 
burial, the Omaha buried their dead on hill-tops, 
placing the corpse in a flexed position on its side 
and erecting a mound over it. Some of the be- 
longings of the deceased, such as the knife, 
tomahawk, or club, kettle, and the like, were 
placed in the tomb. In some cases a horse was 
strangled over the grave. Food was also placed 
near by. Often the male mourners met in a lodge 
near that of the deceased, and cut the^ flesh of 
their arms and thrust willow-twigs into the 
wounds. Then, with the blood dripping frona 
their cuts, they went to the wake and sang certain 
funeral -songs. They then withdrew the twigs 
and threw them on the ground. Mourners often 
went on the war-path to obtain relief from mef- 
A man who had lost a child carried its little 
moccasins and placed them at the side of the body 
of a fallen foe, whom he had killed, in the belief 
that the soul of his slain enemy would guide the 
spirit of the dead babe to its relatives in the 
Weafter, 

Literature. — J. O. Dorsey, *A Study of Siouan 
n RBBW [1894], pp. 351-644 ; Alice C. Fletcher and Francis 
La Flesche, ‘The Omaha Tribe,’ S7 RBBW [1911], pp. 15-664; 
Aianson Skinner, ‘Societies of the Iowa, Kansa and i*onca 
Indians,’ AnthrapologiccLl Papers of the Amerieam Museum of 
NcAural History, vol. xi. [1916] no. ix. 

Alanson Skinnek. 

SIRENS. — The symbolism of the sirens, Setp^vcs, 
in literature and art is of more significance for the 
history of moral ideas than the etymology of the 
name or the pre-historic origin of the myth would 
be, even if we could ascertain them. We cannot. 
The prevailing view is that they are primarily 
‘the stranglers,’ ‘wiirgende Totengeister,’ akin to 
the Keres, Erinyes, and Harpies. This, like many 
prevailing views of the science of mythology, is 
confirmed by over-stressing the evidence of Greek 
vases and by the assumption that the fragmentary 
testimony of Alexandrian and Roman writers 
always preserves the genuine pre-Homeric popular 
belief.^ Already at their first appearance^ the 
two* Sirens embody a conscious allegory,'* as 
I Cicero ® and Horace ® perceived. Buskin’s explicit 

1 See G. Weicker, * Die Seirenen,’ in Eoscher, where all the 
testiinonia are collected. 

3 Homer, Od. xii. 39, 165 ff. 

3 uual in Od. xii. 167 ; for the three or more of later tradi- 
tion, their transparent names, and varying genealogies, see 
A. 0. Pearson on Sophocles' frag. 861 ; G. W. Mooney on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, iv. 893 ff. ; and Weicker, p. 602 f. 

4 See F. M. Stawell, Homer and the Iliad, London, 1909, p. 
160, where, however, the rendering ‘a spirit had put the waves 
to rest ’ is fanciful. 

3 Be Fwl V. 18. 

6 Bp. I. ii. 23 ; cf. Sat ii, iii. 14. 
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allegorization of their song as the lure of the 
thirst for unsanctified knowledge and the im- 
modesty of science,^ for all its modern sound, is 
merely a development of what Homer and Cicero 
tell us — that they promised Odysseus, not love or 
pleasure, but knowledge. The notion of the fatal 
songstress, the lurer, the temptress, the Lorelei, ^ 
arises naturally in the human mind, and we^ can- 
not now recover the particular association of ideas 
that first clothed it for the Greek imagination in 
the form of the Sirens. In the earliest Greek 
vases that represent the scene from the Odyssey 
they are portrayed with the wings and body of a 
bird and a woman’s head.® 

It was a plausible hypothesis, then, that they 
were originally birds, symbolizing either the wide- 
spread association of the fleeting soul with the 
wings of a bird or the magic of the bird’s song, 

‘ that tells us 
What life is, so clear. 

—The secret they sang to Ulysses 
When, ages ago. 

He heard and he knew this life’s secret 
I hear and I know.’ ^ 

Or as singers they may signify the spell of all song 
and eloquence, and for this reason perhaps the 
image of a Siren was later placed on the monu- 
ments of poets and orators — e.^., Sophocles and 
Isocrates.® 

Again, they are in a sense sea-nymphs inhabit- 
ing a lonely ocean isle, somewhere in the western 
fairyland of Odyssean adventure.® And the 
treacherous lure or the magic spell of the smiling 
sea was a commonplace of Greek poetry and has 
been familiar to the human imagination from 
Lucretius’ 

‘Subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti* 
to Keats’ 

* Magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’ 

Or, again, the Sirens may have blended in the 
Greek imagination with the wailing women who 
sang laments for the dead at funerals. Weicker 
confirms this connexion of ideas by the regret 
with which the souls of Homeric heroes leave ‘ the 
warm precincts of the cheerful day.’’ It would 
be far more pertinent to Homer to ^uote Gray’s 
Elegy, the last line of the JSneid, Matthew 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Bustvm.^ and John Masefield’s 
August, 1914. However that may he, the associa- 
tion with death opens up infinite possibilities for 
speculation and sentiment. 'Before Plato could 
speak, the soul had wings in Homer,’ says Sir 
Thomas Browne.® The primitive conception of 
the soul- bird is the theme of a modem monograph,® 
The analogy of the Harpies has also been used in 
confirmation of this association. 

None of these fancies admits of proof, but their 
suggestions for the poetic and the moral imagina- 
tion can never pass away. The name of one of 
the Sirens on the British Museum amphora, Iftepdwa, 
recalls Aleman’s ' maidens with voices that wake 
desire,* and Dante’s ‘siren of sensual pleasure’ 
repeats in verse of more than Greek loveliness the 

1 The EagU*8 Best, % 74. 

2 *lUectios 8 U 0 cantu in naufragia deducebant’ (Servius, on 
JEneid, v. 864). 

2 Amphora, Brit. Mus, E. 440, reproduced in Weicker’s 
article, p. 606. This article is now the most convenient reper- 
tory of the monuments evidence. But much of it can be 
found also in A. Baumeister, DenhmdXer des klass, Altertums, 
S vote., Munich, 1884-88, and in the full and learned article of 
O. Michel in Daremberg-Saglio. 

4 R. Browning, Englishman €n Italy, 

5 Vita Soph, 9, Vita Isoe, 18, 

® Their original home shif^ with the localization of the 
Homeric story. The late testimonia are collected by Weicker 
in Roscher, p. 606. Strabo, v. 246, tells of a cult of the Siren 
Parthenope at Keapolis. 

7 II. XVI. 866, xxui. 862. 8 gyn BuricU, oh. iv. 

» G. Weicker, Her Seelenvogel in der cUten lAteratur tmd 
Kunst, Leipzig, 1902. 


inscription SIPHNBIMI on the Tyrrhenian Hydria, 
Louvre E 803 : 

* lo son cantava io son dolce sirena 
Ohei marinari in mezzo mar dismago.’ 

The Sirens are not mentioned except hy modern 
inference in Hesiod, the Homeric hymns, Pindar, 
or iEschylus. In the Greek lyrics they are named 
only in Erinna’s reference to the Sirens on the 
tomb of her companion Baucis, and in frag. 7 of 
Aleman, and a new fragment of Archilochus. 
Sophocles speaks of them as the ‘songstresses of 
death’ and ‘daughters of Phorkys.’^ Euripides’ 
Helena invokes them as ‘ winged maidens, 
daughters of earth,’ to sing her sorrows.® And 
in his Andromache ® ‘ Siren^ speeches ’ is rhetoric 
for the words of the women who lead Hermione 
astray. 

In the fragments of Greek comedy (Epicharmus, 
Theopompus) it is perhaps they who tempt the 
famished Odysseus with descriptions of a Gar- 
gantuan feast, while he checks the eagerness of 
his companions hy the remark that their flute- 
playing IS rotten {crairpd). 

In Plato’s Mepicblic * the music of the spheres is 
produced hy the concerted notes of eight Sirens, 
one on each circle. Plato’s Cratylus^ allegorizes 
the myth in what Ruskin ® calls ‘ the divine passage 
in the Cratylus of Plato about the place of the 
dead,’ which he renders exquisitely ; 

* And none of those who dwell there desire to depart thence, 
— ^no, not even the Sirens ; but even they, the seducers, are 
there themselves beguiled, and they who lulled all men, them- 
selves laid to rest— they, and all others— such sweet songs doth 
death know how to sing to them.* 

Ovid’ merely says that the Sirens were play- 
mates of Proserpine, and that the gods granted 
them wings that they might continue their search 
for her over the sea also. In the legend of the 
Argonauts, as the mythographs Apollodoms® and 
Hyginus® tell us, Orpheus sang against the Sirens 
who, being defeated, cast themselves into the sea 
and were transformed into hidden rocks. This is 
the origin of the long modern literary tradition, 
from Samuel Daniel to William Morris’s Life and 
Death of Jason, in which Orpheus (or Odysseus) 
sings the song of virtue against the allurements 
of the Sirens of temptation. In the language of 
the LXX (Job 80®®, Is 34^® 43®®, Jer 50®®) Siren is a 
synonym for the wild creatures and spirits that 
inhabit waste places. The AV renders it by ‘ owls ’ 
or ‘dragons.’ The Christian Fathers variously 
allegorized these passages, and also interpreted 
Odysseus lashed to the mast as a symbol of the 
Christian clinging to the Cross of Christ to resist 
the allurements of the world. Bacon pronounces 
Orpheus* remedy of song better than Ulysses’ 
device of stopping the ears of his crew with wax : 

* For meditations upon things divine excell the pleasures of 
ttic sense, not in power only but also in sweetness.’ Light and 
conscienceless literature aims ’ at taking the wings away from 
the Muses’ crowns and giving them back to the Sirens.* n 

In Daniel’s Ulysses and the Siren Ulysses answers 
the Siren in this edifying strain : 

‘ Fair Nymph, if fame or honour were 
To be attain’d with ease, 

Then would I come and rest me there 
And leave such toils as these.’ 

Though not e^ressly named, the Sirens are clearly 
meant in the Faerie Queene by the mermaids who 
* fondly striv'd 

With th’ Heliconian maides for maistery,’ 
and who invite Sir Guyon to find his ‘Port of 
rest’ in 

‘The worlds sweet In, from paine and wearisome turmoyle.* 


1 Frags. 862 and 861, Jebb-Pearson. 
8 Line 936. * 617 B, 

8 Time and Tide, xxiv. $ 166. 

8 L 9. » Fab. 141. 

10 See Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 898. 
n Wisdom of the Andents, xxxi. 


2 Selena, 167. 

8 408 D. 

7 Metam. v. 662 ft. 


12 n. xii. 81 1. 
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This is a favourite motive of Kenaissance epics, 
recurring in various forms in Ariosto, Camoens, 
and Tasso. The Sea- Fairies of Tennyson is a 
lyric development of the same theme with touches 
taken from Catullus’ epyllium of Peleus and Thetis. 
The appeal of Matthew Arnold’s New Sirens is to 
scepticism and emotionalism — 

* Only, what we feel, we know.' 

Lowell’s Sirens echo Tennyson’s sea-fairies and his 
lotos-eaters, and their lure is 

‘ To be at rest for evermore 1 * 

Litbeatowi.— S ee the sources quoted in the footnotes. 

. Paul Shorey, 

SI VA.-~See Saiyism, Dravidians (North India). 

Siva NArAYAIJIIS.— The &va Narayanis, 
or Sio Naranis, are a monotheistic sect of N. India, 
having their centre in the Districts of Ghazipur 
and Balia. They profess unqualified monotheism, 
have no fonnal ritual, and pay no regard to the 
objects of Hindu and Musalman veneration. Their 
worship consists in the members gathering at a 
dhdm^ or monastery, where one of their Granths^ 
or sacred books, is read. Adoration is then offered 
to the Para Brahma, or the Supreme, and offerings 
are made, which are devoted to the upkeep of the 
establishment. 

They acce^ converts from all classes of the 
community— Hindus, Muslims, or Christians — and 
many of these adhere outwardly to the forms of 
their original beliefs. It is specially reported that 
some Indian Christians of the District oi Shaliabad 
belong to the sect. At the present day most of the 
members are low-caste Hindus, but the chief sants^ 
or leaders, are generally Eajpiits or Brahmans. 
According to Risley,^ the large majority of Bengali 
Chamars Belong to it. 

The acceptance of a convert is a matter of small 
ceremo]^. No guru, or spiritual guide, is required. 
A few Siva Narayanis assemble to meet the pos- 
tulant, sweetmeats which have previously been 
deposited on one of their holy Books are distributed, 
a few passages are read from the book, and the 
ceremony is complete. 

The sect was founded in the reign of the emperor 
Mubammad Shah (A.D. 1719-48) by one Siva Nara- 
yana, a Narauni Kaiput of the village of Chandra- 
wSr in the present Balia District. He is said to 
have written sixteen Hindi works,* viz. Lava 
Granth, Sdnt-vild^, ,Sant o jan Granth, Sant- 
sundar, Guru-nyds, Sdnt-dchdri, SdntdpadU, ^ab- 
ddvali, ^dnt-parwdna, Sdnt-mahimd, Sdnt-sdgar, 
Bat'd stotra, Bard parwdna, Pati parwdna, and 
Barho Bdni. The most ^important of these are 
the Guru-nyds and the Sdnt-vilds, The former, 
compiled from the Sanskrit Purdims, gives an 
account of the ten incarnations of Visnu, and is 
subdivided into fourteen chapters, of which the 
first six treat of the author, of faith, of the punish- 
ment of sinners, of virtue, of a future state, and 
of discipline. The latter is a treatise on moral 
sentiments. The opening lines are : ‘ The love of 
God and His knowledge are the only true under- 
standing.’* In addition to these fifteen there is 
one more, sealing the whole, which has not yet 
been divulged, and which remains in the exclusive 
charge of the head of the sect. 

The unitarianism of this sect is of the straitest 
kind. They acknowledge one Supreme Deity, the 
creator {kartd), whom they call the Nirankar Par 
Brahm [Le. nirdkdram par am Brahma) and the 
Sant Purus {SaUpurusa), on whose nature ‘light 
was thrown by Siva Narayana.’ The moral virtues 
of truth, temperance, and mercy are inculcated, 

1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 178. 

2 Wilson savs twelve. In the above list the last four are not 
mentioned by him. He calls the Sant 6 jdn Granth the Vaj^an 
Ctranth. 

SBisley,!. 178. 


polygamy is prohibited, and sectarian marks are 
not used. 

They claim that the emperor Muhammad Shah 
was one of Siva Narayanans converts and that he 
gave him a seal. This is still possessed by the sect, 
and used on parwdnas, or precepts, issued by the 
heads to the faithful. 

Crooke^ and Risley* identify the Siva Narayanis 
with the Rai Basis {g.v. ), but this is not borne out 
by inquiries made by the present writer. The 
Rai Basis are all Chamars, but among the Siva 
Nar^anis all sects are admitted. Quite possibly 
the Rai Basis, whose tenets are not dissimilar, 
claim to be iSiva Narayanis, but they by no means 
form the whole sect. 

Litbraturb.— Except the articles of Risley and Orooke above 
mentioned, the only published account of this sect which has 
been seen by the present writer is that contained in H. H. 
Wilson, Sketch of the Beligtous Sects of the Hindus [vol. i. of 
Select Works, ed. R. Rost], London, 1861, p. 858 f. The present 
art. is based on this, but his statements are correct^ and 
supplemented by inquiries specially made from the head of the 
sect at Ghazipur; see JRAS, 1918, p. 114 ff. H. H. RisW, 
The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, i. 178, and W. 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the B.W. Provinces and 
Oudh, do. 1896, ii. 185 ff., describe at len^h the Siva Narayajji 
customs, as those of the Chamar Rai Dasis. The practices 
described differ in a few details from those given above. 

G. A. Grieesoh. 

SKIN. — ^The significance of the skin for the 
history of religion springs from three principal 
sources : {a) its natural pigmentation, {h) tatuing, 
etc., (c) sacrificial rites. 

(а) The colour of the skin affords one of the most 
obvious tests of racial difference. Three recogniz- 
able pigments are found in the mucous layer 
between the dermis and the ^idermis, viz. yellow, 
reddish-brown, and black.* But any classification 
of the many varieties of skin-colouration must be 
more or less arbitrary. A typical scheme is that 
of Paul Topinard,^ who enumerates ten varieties, 
by dividing the white into pale, florid, olive- white, 
the yellow into clear, olive, and dark, the dark 
into coppery -red, chocolate-brown, sooty-black, 
and coal-black. In some countries the colour- 
distinction is still of mat social and political 
importance ; this may nelp ns to realize the re- 
ligious influence of colour in earlier periods. 

*The Sanskrit word for caste is vama, that is “ colour” ; and 
this shows how their distinction of high and low caste arose.* 8 

As a precise morphological distinction, the colour 
of the skin is of secondary value. 

‘ Used alone ... the test of colour will lead to serious mis- 
apprehension of the real relations of various races.’ « 

(б) The alteration of the appearance of the skin 
by tatned marks and patterns is a very wide-spread 
custom. Lubbock ’ collects a number of examples, 
ranging from simple ornament to serious mutila- 
tion. He remarks that ‘ornamentation of the 
skin is almost universal among the lower races of 
men.* Some would regard all these customs as 
springing primarily from a desire for ornamenta- 
tion. Thus Westermarck says : 

* We have seen how savage men and women in various ways 
endeavour to make themselves attractive to the opposite sex : — 
by ornamenting, mutilating, painting, and tattooing themselves. 
That these practices essentially subserve this end appears 
chiefly from the fact that the time selected for them is the age 
of puberty.'* 

The motive to which he refers is certainly con- 
tributory, but hardly primary. It is safer to 
agree with Achelis, who says : * 

1 Tribes and Castes qf the Bf.W. Provinces and Oudh, ii. 186 ff. 

8i. 178 ff. 

8 W. L. H. Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology, Cam- 
bridge, 1904, p. 348. 

4 Quoted by Duckworth, p. 353. 

8 E. B. Tylor, Anthropology, new ed., London, 1904, p. 60- 

6 Duckworth, p- 862. 

7 Origin of Civilisation^, London, 1902, pp. 69-68. See also 
art. Tatuing. 

8 Hist of Humom Marriage^, London, 1901, p. 641. 

9 P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, in Lehrbum der Bcligiom’ 
geschichte^, Tubingen, 1905, i. 46. 
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* There is no doubt that the operation has a religious signi- 
ficance ; it is performed by the priests during the chanting of 
religious songs, and its origin is ascribed to the gods. . . . The 
custom stands in close relation to Totemism, especially since 
the incised figures so often represent animals : snakes, lizards, 
fishes, birds.’ 

We may also note that ‘the marks or scars left on legs or 
arms from which blood had been drawn were probably the 
origin of tattooing.’ ^ 

(c) With totemism {q.v.) we may also connect 
the various sacrificial ceremonies in the ritual of 
which some use is made of the skin of the slain 
animal. A typical case is that reported by Hero- 
dotus in his account of the festival of Zeus at 
Thebes. He gives the current legend of an appear- 
ance of Zeus to Herakles in the disguise of a ram’s 
fleece, with the ram’s head held in front, and 
proceeds : 

‘The Thebans then do not sacrifice rams but hold them 
sacred for this reason ; on one day however in the year, on the 
feast of Zeus, they cut up in the same manner and flay one 
single ram and cover with its skin the image of Zeus, and then 
they bring up to it another image of Heracles. This done, all 
who are in the temple beat themselves in lamentation for the 
ram, and then they bury it in a sacred tomb.’ 2 

Here the legend has obviously sprung from the 
annual institution of killing the animal totem, or 
(if we doubt, with Frazer, the totemistic stage in 
this case) from the institution of killing the divine 
animal.® Frazer compares with the example given 
by Herodotus a custom once existing among the 
Indians of California of preserving the entire skin 
and feathers of their sacred bird, the great buzzard, 
when one was slain annually, to make a festal 
garment, also a W. African custom (Fernando Po) 
of hanging the skin of the sacred cobra-capella 
on a tree to be touched by all the children born 
during the previous year. It has been suggested 
that me OT reference to * the horns of the altar,’ 
in connexion with the application of the blood and 
the right of asylum, should be traced back to the 
custom of spreading the skin of the victim, with 
the horns still attached to it, over the altar. ** In 
these and many similar practices* we can trace 
two principles of primitive thought : (1) the 
sacred animal is conceived as standing in the most 
intimate relation to the life and prosperity of the 
worshippers ; (2) the skin is thought to contain 
within itself a portion of the life of the animal 
even after separation from the body. With such 
premisses, it is quite natural to reason that closer 
communion with the animal-god can be gained by 
the priest or the worshipper putting on the skin of 
the flayed animal as a sacred garment.® Kobert- 
son Smith ^ traces a survival of this in the coming 
of Jacob to his father in the skins of kids. Frazer ® 
points out a similar use of human skin in the Mexi- 
(tan ritual. The chorus of the Greek tragedy were 
originally called ‘goats’ (rpd 7 ot), and wore goat-skins 
to show their close relation with the goat-god,® 
whilst it was the custom even of certain Christian 
catechumens to stand bare-footed upon a goat-skin.^® 
We may see the same circle of ideas extended to 
divine inspiration and divination ; thus the god 
Faunus was supposed to reveal the future through 
dreams to such of his votaries as slept within his 
precincts upon the fleeces of sacrificed lambs. A 
further extension of these ideas may be seen in the 
1 F. B. Jevons, Xntrod.to the Hist, of ReligioT^j Jjondon, 1902, 
p. 172. 

3 ii. 42, tr. G. C. Macaulay. 

8 GrJSS, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the WUd, London, 
1912, ii 169-172, 174 f. 

4 E. Kautzsoh, in HDB v. 620. 

5 Of., e.g.y A. Lang, Mythj Ritual, and Religion, new ed., 
London, 1899, ii. 2S3 ; W. Eobertson Smith, Religim. of the 
Semites^ do. 1894, pp. 486-439 ; Jevons, p. 338. 

6 Of. Jevons, p. 102 1. v p. 467. 

8 GRS pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, pp. 288, 290, 
294 1, 296 ff., 301 f. 

8 Jevons, p. 851. 

10 H. von Schubert and W. Moeller, Lehrbuch der Kircheu' 
geschichte, Tubingen, 1902, i. 742. 

11 A. 0. Seyfferc, Diet. ofClassicadAntiquities^, London, 1906, 
p. 236; of. Gideon’s fleece (Jg 6®8*^) ; see also art. FiiBBob, 


outstanding institutions of marriage and burial, so 
closely and universally linked with religion. In 
the Koman marriage ceremony known as con- 
farreatio the skin of the slain victim was stretched 
over two seats, on which the bride and bridegroom 
had to sit ; ^ Hartland ^ refers to coliabitation upon 
a cow-hide in connexion with a Transylvanian gipsy 
tribe. In ancient Palestine burial in a sheep-skin 
seems to have been customary.® 

In recent years, when the king of the Shankalla tribes 
(Abj'^ssinia) died, ‘ he was sewn up in a green hide bag in a 
sitting position. . . . One tribe had a custom of sewing chance 
strangers up in green hides and leaving them to be killed by 
the contraction of the skins.’ 4 

The original idea of such practices is clearly to 
secure a closer union with the deity represented by 
the skin, whether for protection or for the more 
efficient offering of a victim. A late survival of 
these primitive customs among civilized peoples 
may be seen in the harvest custom of slaying a 
goat and wearing the skin to cure pains in the 
back ; * this may be paralleled with the making of 
the skin of the totem-animal into a medicine-bag 
among the Mosquito Indians.® 

Frazer suggests that the use of images may have 
arisen through the habit of preserving the skin of 
the sacred animal. 

‘ The skin in fact was kept as a token or memorial of the god, 
or rather as containing in it a part of the divine life, and it had 
only to be stuffed or stretched upon a frame to become a regular 
image of him.’? 

An example of this may be seen in the manu- 
facture of an image in human form from the skin 
of some animal by the hands of the Samoyed 
shaman.® Another interesting transitional case, 
which seems to support Frazer’s suggestion, is seen 
in the practice of the pearl-fishers of the Persian 
Gulf: 

‘Each boat has a sort of figure-head, called the kuhait, 
generally covered with a skin of a sheep or goat which was 
sacrificed when the boat was first launched.’ 8 

There can be little doubt that the belief in the 
psychical qualities of the skin, which forms the 
connecting link in the religious customs exemplified, 
has operated in many instances less easy to detect, 
such as the shining of the skin of the face of Moses 
(Ex 34®®), and the general attitude to skin diseases 
such as leprosy, in ancient times. 

Litbratubb. — S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

H. Wheeler Robinson. 

SKY AND SKY-GODS.-~i. Universality and 
antiquity. — Through endless transformations and 
disfigurements (mythological or functional) the 
sky-god is found to be at the base of all the 
systems of the great civilized religions of the 
classical Mediterranean and Oriental worlds. He 
occupies the same place in the great systems of 
Asia and in the semi-civilized religions of pre- 
Columban America. As we find him in all the 
groups of so-called non-civilized religions without 
exception, we may safely presume that the concept 
of sky-god belongs to the most ancient period m 
the history of religious feeling, and that it is at 
least as ancient as primitive naturism and animistic 
fetishism. Whether it is even pre-animistic in its 
fundamental aspect is a question which must be 
reserved in the meantime. 

The nature, rdle, and characteristics of this 

1 Servius, ad JSn. iv. 374 ; cited by W. W. Fowler, Social Life 
at Rome, London, 1909, p. 136. 

2 LP i. 124, note (1). 

3 S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient PaXesti/ne, London, 1908, 
p. 36. 

4 Reported in The Tribune, 25th April, 1906. 

5 GR^, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, i. 286 ; the 
instance is from Grenoble. 

8 Jevons, p. 183. 

? G£^, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii. 173. 

8 A. Bastian, Der M&nsch in der Geschichte, Leipzig, 1860, ii. 
129; cf. ii. 267. 

9 S. M. Zwemer, Arabia : the Cradle of Islam, Edinburgh and 
London, 1900, p. 101. 
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universal sky-god may be concealed under the 
most diverse forms, but he is always more or less 
clearly recognizable to the historian of religions 
and always identical in essential definition. 
America shows him in the mythologies of the 
Toltecs, the Mayas, and the Incas, ^ as well as in 
Brazil, in the Andes, among the Caribs, in Tierra 
del Fnego, and at the extreme north among the 
Eskimo. The shamanist groups of N. Asia and 
the cosmogony and dualism of the Ainus show him 
(Pase-Kamiii) similar to the sky-god (much more 
distinct) of the religions of China (Ti-en) and of 
primitive Japanese Shinto. He is related to the 
ancient Puluga of the Andaiuans, to the Vanina 
of primitive India, and, towards the west, to all 
the pantheons of the ancient classical East. 
Towards the south, Australia, Polynesia, and 
Melanesia sometimes present deformed character- 
istics, as in the myths of N. America, but com- 
parative study soon disentangles his fundamental 
characteristics, which are those found long ago in 
Chaldsea and in the Semitic and proto-Semitic 
world. But nowhere does his physiognomy appear 
more distinctly than in Africa — whether in the 
pantheons of ancient Egypt or in the many savage 
religions of the black continent. From the great 
Kilima of the Bantu groups to the Negritian Mahu 
we recognize him as always the same under a 
hundred different names: Ibantzu of the Congo 
among the Bangala, Fidi Mukulu (*the supreme 
being°) of the sky among the Basonga, Kalaga 
among the Warega, Uletit among the Kuku, 
Kabedya Mpungu and Vilye Mukulu among the 
Baholos and the Balubas, etc. Dzakuta, the 
‘thrower of celestial stones,* of the Yorubas is 
only another aspect of the same sky-god ; so also 
Waka of the Gallas is the thunder aspect of the 
sky -god ; and Lubari is the rain aspect of the sky- 
god, just like Dengdit among the iDinkas, lanku- 
pong among the Aquapins, Ropi on the Gold Coast, 
Oloron in Benin, ^gangmo on the Ivory Coast, 
and hundreds of others (Ituri in Kilimanjaro, the 
Bumba of the Bushongo, the great Kongola of E. 
Africa, the Mutabani of the Batutsi, the Kafir 
Inhu-Ankulu, the M’ba of the Ababvia, etc.). If 
we ascend to the cold regions of the Finnish races, 
we find him again under the names of Yumala 
(Lapps), Yuma (Cheremiss), Yubmel (Samoyed), 
Tengri (Mongol), Bonga (Tunguses), and Uklo 
(Esthonian). 

The sky-god has reigned everywhere ; his king- 
dom still covers the whole of the uncivilized world. 
No historical or proto-historical motive can be 
assigned as the cause, and neither the migrations 
of races nor the diffusion of myths and folk-lore 
affords the slightest justification of this fact. The 
universality of the sky -god and the uniformity of 
his essential characteristics ® are the logical conse- 
quence of the constant uniformity of the primitive 
systems of cosmogony. The sky-god is connected 
with the most ancient ideas on the composition of 
the world and its forces (not the universe, which is 
too vast for the mind of the savage, but the corner 
of earth which is for him the whole world). Now, 
everywhere we find the sky conceived in the same 
way — as a huge liquid mass, supi)orted above the 
earth by a solid transparent substance, below 
which are the air, the winds, and then the terres- 
trial plane. Frequently this liquid mass is thought 
to surround the solid earth also and to form another 
liquid abyss below it. It is not within the scope 
of this article to enumerate the secondary varieties 
of this general structure, such as * upper and lower 
abysses, vaulted skies, with superimposed com- 
partments, divided into quarters,* etc. But, in 
order to understand the subject, we must em- 
phasize the constant bond that materially united 
1 See below, § 6 . 2 gee below, § $• 


the waters of the sky either to the sea or to the 
fabled sources of the great rivers ; so that finally 
all water, as well as the liquid masses which fall 
from the clouds, is a product of the celestial plane. 
The function of rain-god and water-god (sea or 
river) and of so many sky-gods is thus explained. 
The essential rdle of water in the general life of 
nature justifies the attributing to the sky-god of 
ail the great natural phenomena. The power and 
the remarkable characteristics of the various 
meteorological plienomena of which the sky is the 
theatre are a secondary, though not less efficient, 
cause of the pre-eminent part assigned to it by all 
primitive religions. 

There is such close resemblance between the 
sky-god and the vital manifestations of the sky 
that, according to the various peoples, we find the 
same linguistic root meaning simultaneously the 
material sky, the rain, the clouds, and the sky-god 
(or meteorological phenomena and the sky-god), 
or, again, the storm, the thunder, and the sky-god 
(cf. Jupiter Pluvius and Kepawis in classical 
mythology). 

Alongside of the single sky-god we find in several systems 
two or more gods — e.g.^ a god of the upper sky and a god of the 
lower sky (i.«. on the terrestrial plane) ; or four (or more) sky- 
gods in charge of quarters or geometri<kl divisions of celestial 
space ; or several sky-gods, each having one of the superimposed 
skies as his kingdom. The study of these different systems 
shows that they are not primitive. Some are the product of 
astrological speculations or very refined astral myths; others 
are the result of historical circumstances having agglomerated 
into a single political dvilization religious groups which were 
at one time distinct (e.g., Ohaldaea, Egypt, Mexico). In such 
cases syncretism tends to amalgamate these gods into a single 
being (e.flf., Hathor-Maut-Nut-Neith-Isis for Egypt) ; or theology 
attributes distinct characteristics and functions to each of 
them. Thus, among the Aztecs the sky-god Tezcatlipoca, 
Tlaloc, the Quetmlcoatl of Cholotlan, and the Huitzilopochtli 
(blue sky) of the Temoohcas were originally single sky-gods, 
peculiar to the peoples subdued by and incorporated in the 
empire of the conquerors. 

2. Nature and personality. — the importance 
and antiquity of the concept of the sky-god are 
explained by the importance of the material sky, 
is the conception of sky-god itself explained by an 
exclusive application of the processes of pure and 
simple animism or by the usual mechanism of 
naturism ? Neither animism nor naturism entirely 
explains the particular nature of the sky-god. 
Animism may bestow a personality on the most 
varied natural phenomena or on any inanimate 
object in nature, from hunger, plague, or a 
mountain-peak to a spring, a water-spout, a cyclone, 
or an artificially manufactured object. The sky 
is something more than simple matter personified.^ 
Naturism in itself would only partly explain the 
nature of the sky-god. It has long been observed 
that the personal beings emanating from naturism 
have often a special aspect quite distinct and 
different from the objects or phenomena of which 
they are the personifications (e.gr., the waters, 
winds, sun, etc.). Personification, in its funda- 
mental processust starts from the idea that under 
the appearance and within or behind the material 
exterior there exists a being or, rather,^ a personal 
force (of course it cannot yet be conceived as im- 
material), closely bound to the substance of which 
it is the energy and the life, unable to exist with- 
out this substance, but distinct from it and, if 
necessary, separable from it — at least momentarily. 
The sky-god is therefore radically different from 
the substance which forms the material sky. He 
lives in it ; he lives by it ; he is mingled with it ; 
the physical sky is not merely his habitat — it is 
his very substance ; but the personification of a 
substance is distinct and separable from the sub- 
stance which it animates ; it is superior to it, and 
yet the substance is indispensable to its existence, 
for without it it would return to the vortex of the 
impersonal forces of chaos. Does this imply that 
i 1 See art. Pbrsoistpioation (Introductoiy and Primitive). 
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primitive man imagines a time when, as the sky 
was not yet in existence, the sky-god could not 
exist? This vital question cannot be definitely 
answered in the pi'esent state of ethnological in- 
formation. Numerous myths of savage and semi- 
civilized races seem to show a sky-god existing 
even in primordial matter and releasing the sky 
^ his efibrt. But are those myths primitive? 
dan primitive reasoning reach the problem of the 
origin of the sky? Provisionally and with great 
reserve, we may suggest the following solution : 
in the formless mass of impersonal forces there 
spontaneously appeared forces endowed with per- 
sonal consciousness ; the most efficient of these 
released the liquid mass from the universal chaos 
and formed the material sky, which has ever since 
been its vital substance and its special property. 
Such an outline, however, must be subject to 
constant revision, for no savage tribe has formu- 
lated the theory in explicit abstract terms ; and it 
requires for basis the exposition of a great mass 
of myths, folk-lore, theogony, cosmology, and even 
traditional ceremonial. 

3. R61e and functions.— It is much easier to 
draw up an inventory of the functions and attri- 
butes of the sky-god. The essential characteristics 
are constant throughout, and this identity, both 
in characteristics and in evolution, is one of the 
points most firmly established by the comparative 
method in the study of religions. 

The data of primitive man’s actual experience 
and the exercise of rational (or pseudo-rational) 
search for its causes logically led to the series of 
functional attributes of the sky-god. The physical 
phenomena of the sky and their ascription to the 
personality living in the material sky were always 
and everywhere the starting - point, the only 
variations resulting from local geography and 
climatology. 

Rain and it? effects on the terrestrial surface are 
naturally in the first rank. As a logical result, 
the rdle of giving the rain, and with it the storm, 
thunder, lightning, and their consequences, led 
men to conclude that the sky -god was the author 
of a certain number of manifestations of life and 
death. Several mythologies, civilized and savage, 
ascribe the ownership of life (regarded as breath 
or as a force) to the sky-god. Sometimes they 
even reach the stage of regarding him as the source 
of every vital principle, although frequently also 
he shares this ownership with the earth-god. 
The question of death is more obscure. Primitive 
man does not imagine one death ; to him there are 
as many kinds of death as there are material 
manifestations of the destruction of living things. 
We may say, briefly, that death as a rule is not 
the work of the sky-god. It is an impersonal 
force, superior to him, like fate; and he often 
seems even to oppose it. As an almost absolute 
rule, only death by lightning is his direct action. ^ 
Beyond this, the r61e of the sky-god in ordinary 
life approximates to the type of ‘the otiose 
supreme being.’ As a matter of fact, to his 
acuvity as first cause is ascribed all that is in- 
explicable, beyond the capacity of such-and-such 
a special spirit, all that is abnormal or specially 
impressive. But in practice the constant search 
of the human spirit for the explanation of the 
unknown and the infinite always tends gradually 
to strip the sky-god of his prerogatives or special 
qualities in favour of more definite and more 
accessible beings of secondary rank. A universal 
result of this is the paucity of definite worship and 
the almost complete absence of liturgy, sacrifices, 
and sacerdotal organizations connected with him, 

1 Sometimea death by drowning la aasimilated to death by 
celestial lire, chiefly in the systems in which the sea or the river 
is regarded as a dependent of the material sky. 


because the religious systems which have reached 
this stage of organization address themselves to 
deities already more specialized in definite 
functions. 

Nevertheless, by the contrary phenomenon, which, 
however, is very logical in its consequences, the 
same progressive human reflexion results in attri- 

* buting more and more the origin of the sensible 
i world (or rather the organization of animate 

matter) to the old sky-god. By this means the 
conception of the creator sky-god was reached, 
who, once his task is finished, seems to lose interest 
j in it and leave to other beings the duty of govern- 
I ing and controlling the struggling mass of living 
i beings and the whole world of nature. 

I The word ‘create/ of course, must here be understood in a 
; simple and unpbilosophical sense. The very idea of this 
I restricted ‘creation/ understood in the sense of modelling, 
making, and vivifying matter, is not a primitive speculation. 

* It developed slowly, by the gradual addition to the original 
stock of the sky-god’s powers of a series of new acts as reason- 
ing and the growing search for the principle of causality estab- 
lished new connexions and made new deductions therefrom. 
The creation of the sky-god never appears as complete or 
absolute. He is the oldest demiurge, but be is neither anterior 
to nor the author of all life. 

The nucleus around which has gradually accumulated the 
mass of facts which combine to constitute a creation seems, in 
: the majority of cosmogonies, to be the double operation of (1) 
separating the luminous mass from the dark mass, light and 
darkness being henceforth distinct and opposed, and (2) releas- 
ing the solid elements from the liquid mass— these two opera- 
tions being, in a sense, quite naturally suggested by the 
material appearance of the sky and the successive luminous 
phenomena observed by man in it, and by the universal belief 
in the liquid consistency of the sky resting on the transparent 
but solid vault of the finnament. This first series of acts of 
creation has a paramount influence afterwards on the appear- 
ance of the first dualistic systems.! 

A list of the skjr-gods regarded as the authors of 
the creation (quasi- complete or partial) of the uni- 
verse would involve an enumeration of all known 
mythologies. To give an idea of them as briefly 
as possible we shall adopt the following classifica- 
tion. 

{a) Systems in which the sJcy-god is regarded as 
the sole agent in creation.^ — These systems may be 
conveniently divided into three chief groups. (1) 
Those in which the sky-god is asexual and has, 
simply on account of grammatical termination, a 
tendency to be conceived as a male principle. To 
this group belong the most elementary cosmog- 
onies, in which living beings are supposed to be 
the direct product of some portion of the physi- 
cal substance of the sky-god. The myths of 
savages all over the world, both at the present 
time and in the past {e.g,, Egypt), give ns all 
varieties of the supposed processes : the beings are 
the product of the sweat of the god, of his tears, of 
his humours, of his vomit, etc. We have to come 
fairly high up to find systems that conceive the 
sky-god as creating by means of action, forming 
matter, and communicating to it by his material 
breath a portion of his vital substance. 

(2) Those in which the sky-god is positively 
regarded as being of the male sex. In such cases 
the isolation of the god leads to the necessity of 
imagining that the ‘ creation ’ issues from his sub- 
stance, either by drops of blood or, more frequently, 
by the effusion of the seminal fluid (e.^., the Egyp- 
tian Turn and the Bumba of the Bushongo). 

(3) Those, much more developed, in which living 
beings (in whole or in part) are derived by child- 
birth from the womb of the sky-deity — which pre- 
supposes the deity to he female. Sometimes this 
birth takes place directly for all {e.g.y the myths 
of the Upper White Nile) ; sometimes it takes 
place in two stages, the goddess giving birth to a 

1 See artt. Duausm, and below, § 5. 

3 It must be noted, of course, that ‘to create* always means 
essentially to organize and vivify or fashion already existing 
substances. Creation ea; nihilo is unknown to the intellect of 
primitive and semi-civilized man and even of civilized man at 
the stage of the ancient religions of the classical East. 
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certain number of agents, who, in their turn, 
couple and reproduce the chief classes of beings 
the Egyptian sky-goddess Hathor). This 
seems to be the most ireq[uent type. We must 
mention that in every case the sky-goddess con- 
ceives of her own accord, without the help of a 
male principle (cf., e.gr., the most ancient Sumerian 
conception). Her animal or human form ^ has 
nothing to do with the question. 

This initial position leads, in advanced religions, 
to the most subtle theological theories when the 
work of the sky-goddess has to be reconciled with 
the necessity of a vivifying principle anterior to 
her and fecundating her. The inextricable diffi- 
culties of the sacerdotal account of Theban Egypt, 
with Ra, the bull-god, as husband of his mother, 
borne by her and continually fecundating her, 

g 've a sufficient idea of these systems, whose out- 
les we find in more than twenty known religions.* 
(b) Systems in which the sky-god is associated 
with another god in the work of creation, — ^With- 
out examining the question of simultaneity or later 
appearance, we find a second important series of 
religions, in which the sky-god, in order to accom- 
plish his work as demiurge, has associated his 
activity with that of another being, usually the 
earth-deity. We may distinguish two chief groups. 

( 1 ) The first (and the most numerous) includes 
cases in which the sky is a god and the earth a 

f oddess. The world is bom from their union. 

'his is the type of the Polynesian myths of Kanm 
and P4p6, that of Tangaroa, and that of the GreA 
Gaia and Ouranos. 

( 2 ) In the second group the sky is regarded as 
the matrix in which beings are formed, and the 
earth is the fecundating principle — a sky-goddess 
and an earth-god Seb and Nut of tne Egyp- 
tian myth, etc. ). 

A great number of aecsondary types su^st tibe demiui^e 
sharing his task with several companions. He himself is some- 
times relegated to the very bemning of the work in the most 
vague r61e {e.g., in N- Amencan cosmologies, in which the 
elaboration of the world seems to belong specially to certain 
animals, often of low species; these systems require careful 
study and often appear on analysis to bo composite and de- 
form.ed products of earlier mythologies). 

We must pass over the cosmogonies in which the 
sky-god creates or organizes the world without 
producing it directly from his substance, fashion- 
ing its various substances by means of his word 
alone, which seizes and models the different form- 
less energies vibrating and trembling in the uni- 
verse {e.g., creation by the words of the Egyptian 
Thoth). Those belong to a period when the sky- 
god no longer possesses his specially celestial char- 
acteristics and is rather a supreme god. 

In order to understand the sky-god, we must notice a result 
of the constant confusion of the primordial celestial water with 
the water of the sea. In a great number of religious systems, 
both savage and advanced, the sky-god is confused with the 
sea-god, whether he takes up his abode in the sky or the sea 
indifferently, or whether he unites in his person sky-myths and 
sea-myths. This phenomenon is very marked, e.g.^ in the 
Indian mythology of Varupa and, among savage races, in the 
aquatic sky-god of the Ainus {q.v.) and in the dogfish-god of 
the Benin ; it is conjectured also in the Chaldsean Cannes and 
in the various fish-deities of the E. Mediterranean (c.p.. Aphro- 
dite, mother of the world). The sea is in every case regarded 
as bound to the celestial mass. The latter is separated from it 
only above the terrestrial plane by the vault of the firmament 
(the ‘firmament* of Genesis). The same reasoning leads un- 
civilized man in the interior of the continents to believe that 
certain large expanses of water, lakes and rivers, are derived 
from the celestial water (e.^., the Egyptian Nile, the Congo, 
the Welle, the Zambesi). The sky-god, the creator of the 
world, often therefore dwells in the bed of their waters. In the 
extreme west of Africa we find the sky-god living in the lagoons 
on the coast, and the Ibanza of the Bangala living at one and 
the same time in the sky and in the depths of the river ; so also 
RiliTTifl. in the Welle of the Monbuttu or the Ababua, etc. Such 

1 See below, § 4. . . 

s Some Polynesian mythologies avoid the problem by imagm- 
ing that the single deity tears from his sides the first matter 
necessary for making beings. 


were the crocodile Sebek of ancient Efeypt and the crocodile of 
the Shilluks or Dinkas of the present-<my White Nile. 

The confusion of the sky-god with the chthonian ^ods, which 
is rarer, is more difficult to explain and would require too long 
treatment. It is traceable in New Zealand and Polynesian 
myths, but its mechanism appears more clearly in Africa— 
Kalaga of the Warega and the sky-god (at the same time the 
volcano-god) of the Ituri, according bo the (distorted) myth of 
the Imandwa secret society. To put it briefly, the bond 
between the celestial world and tbe chthonian world is due 
to water (deep sources), fire (volcanoes), and celestial metal 
(iron). 

4 . Specific aspect and representations. — (a) 
Natural phenomena. — The most remarkable visible 
manifestations of the activity or power of the sky- 
god seem everywhere to have been chosen for the 
material expression of the god (we must say 
‘material expression* and not ‘image’). Excep- 
tional manifestations have naturally been in the 
first rank. As a matter of fact, we find lightning 
(all known religions), thunder {passim)^ the rain- 
bow {e.g., the Ababua), the aurora borealis 
(Eskimo), St. Elmo’s fire (classical Mediterranean), 
the zodiacal light (eastern Egyptian delta), etc. 
These natural manifestations have gradually 
tended to become ‘aspects* of the sky-god, and 
are the starting-point of fetishistic representa- 
tions, in which the object, sometimes natural, 
sometimes of human manufacture, is not yet 
regarded as the image of the god, but as his habi- 
tat, or rather as a material covering sympatheti- 
cally bound to the essential force of the ‘ spirits’ 
Sncn objects naturally are of infinite variety, 
according to the human group and the geogyaphi- 
oal position. In general, we may say that in the 
choice of fetishes the reasoning has been the same 
all the world over: the principle of material ex- 
pression, e.g.t may be the representation of the 
effect to express the cause (or vice v&rsa)^ or per- 
haps the part for the whole (or vice versa)^ either 
in time or in space. It is a curious fact that fetish- 
istic expression has almost everywhere obeyed the 
same laws which separated the magic ideogram 
from simple pictography and thus created all over 
the world the first written characters based on 
magical value. 

The most important class of natural phenomena 
is found in the supposed effects of the material 
action of the sky-god. Thus the sacred fire, the 
emblem of this god, is supposed to be lighted by 
him ; detached rocks and sharp mountain-peaks 
are supposed to be caused by the thunder in direct 
relation with the force of the sky-god ; and trans- 
lucent stones, rock crystals, and precious stones 
are regarded as fragments of the celestial vault 
(the same principle later connected gold and silver 
with the solar and lunar gods). Hence also — and 
this throughout the whole world — the cult of the 
sky -god as manifest in meteorites, ‘thunder- 
stones,’ fragments of shooting-stars, ‘ eagle-stones,’ 
in the meteorite fire supposed to be detached from 
the sky, and, by extension, in stones supposed to 
have fallen from the sky, standing-stones, etc. {e.g., 
menhirs). Belief in the presence of celestial fire 
(and consequently of the sky-god) in flint, com- 
bined with the notions about aerolites or meteorites, 
gives rise later to the world-wide cult of palaeo- 
Bthic or neolithic tools, weapons, and instruments 
which are worshipped as having fallen from the 
sky and which become emblems of the sky-god. 
Two equally interesting developments are the 
stones on mountain-summits becoming the first 
altars for sacrifice to the sky-god and the wor- 
ship of sacred trees regarded as celestial trees. ^ 

( 0 ) Idolatrous representations. — (a) Aniconic , — 
We now pass to the representations of the sky-god 
by modelled or drawn imitations of his activity — 
e.g., mimetic signs meant to reproduce the zigzags 
of the lightning, the contours of the sky, the 
triangular projection of the zodiacal light, etc. In 
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the same connexion we find strings with curls, 
knots, twists, etc., and gradually there^ develop 
the thousand difierent forms of aniconic repre- 
sentations of the sky-god by* magical symbolism. 
The fetishes formed by combinations of substances 
connected with celestial forces vary infinitely. 
Among representations of a higher character we 
may cite the axe, the emblem of the sky-god (e.p'., 
Minoan Crete), and the mirror, image of the sky- 
goddess (Japan). 

(jS) Iconic . — The representation of the sky-god 
tends in this way gradually to become the repro- 
duction of characteristics regarded as those of the 
material spirit (if we may be allowed to use such 
an expression). But iconic representation began, 
in every place where it can be verified, by a process 
of pictographic expression (the term * symbolic ’ is 
beyond the conception of primitive man) of his 
power or his nature, embodied in an animal 
figure. We cannot trace here the evolution of the 
zoolatrical cults. But, as far as the sky-god is 
concerned, we may state that his zoomorphic 
representation has always been the product of 
conventional speculation and not of a crude idea 
that he bore the special form of such-and-such an 
animal. We may suggest, with great reserve, the 
possibility that this god may have been invested 
momentarily and under certain circumstances with 
the aspect of the animal. But this is never his 
absolute and permanent material form. 

It is impossible to give the animal representations of the 
flky-god in extenso here. The chief groups may be conveniently 
classified according to the supposed sex of the world-creator 
sky-god.i We find (i.) the great inhabitants of the celestial 
heights— e.p., the vulture (conceived in Egypt as exclusively 
female and bearing without the help of a male), the female eagle 
(classical Mediterranean), the condor (S. America), etc. ; (ii.) 
the females of domestic animals, and in the first place, univer- 
sally adored, the celestial cow ; (iii.) in the domain of sea, lake, 
or river (i.e. the aquatic region) the female shark or crocodile, 
the female serpent, and especially the fish. All these repre- 
sentations ended in hybrid forms, the best-known types of 
which, in the advanced religions of the classical world, are the 
Ohaldsean Oannes, half-man and half-fish, and the Asiatic 
A^rodite, Derceto, etc. 

^e sky-god regarded as of the male sex has given rise to 
identical series, also too long to enumerate. Among the most 
wide-spread we may mention the hawk or eagle (Egypt, classi- 
cal Greece and Italy, Asia Minor, Central America, etc,), and 
the goat or ram (Egypt, Sudan, N. India, Dahomey, etc.). The 
constant association of the ea^Ie or the ram with thunder, 
lightning, etc., is one of the rellg^ious phenomena mostgener- 
aUy found in iconography. 

In the composite forms the symbolic animal form remains 
necessary as the plastic means of expressing the rdle and power 
of the sky-god, but it is combined with the human aspect. The 
well-known series of the classical East (Egypt, Chaldaea, 
Assyria, Asia Minor, Greece) recur among savage and semi- 
civilized races all over the world. According to the usual 
process, all merge in two series of representations : (a) those in 
which the sky-god is gradually confused with the solar, lunar, 
and astral forms ; 3 (6) the anthropomorphic pure and simple, 
which corresponds to an already high type of religious civiliza- 
tion. The sky-god, purely male or female in form, is, however, 
rare, precisely because one of the effects of this development of 
relidous civilization is to relegate him to second or third rank 
in the divine hierarchy .3 

5. Characteristics. — The comparative study of 
savage races proves that the characteristics of the 
sky-god (as they appear to-day among serni- 
civilized or as they crop up sporadically in advanced 
religions) are everywhere identical. 

Naturally the question whether he is uncreated 
or self-created is beyond the scope of savage 
thought. It is the same with the conception of 
eternity. ‘ Indefinitely renewable duration ’ seems 
the extreme limit of the primitive mind. Even 
Egypt, saying of Atum Khepera ‘ I am yesterday ; 
I am to-morrow,’ did not reach the theoretical 
definition of eternity. 

Nor by definition is the sky-god anterior to any 
other god, spirit, or demon. The creation, partial 
or complete, of the material universe does not in 
any way imply that of the forces embodied in the 

1 See } 3 (a) (3), above. a Of. below, 5 6. 

8 0f.below. Sfi. 


names of gods, spirits, genii, demons, etc. He is 
neither omnipotent nor omniscient, but simply 
stronger or cleverer in certain special spheres. 
Certain gods or spirits may fight against him, and 
often successfully. His victory in the event of a 
struggle does not preclude future defeat. The 
most remarkable characteristic of such a sky-god 
is that, in all the cases that have been examined, 
he is manifestly weaker than a certain mysterious, 
impersonal, dinuse force, which among primitive 
races often has a name analogous to what we mean 
by destiny. 1 

In principle the sky-god has no moral character- 
istics ; by definition he is indifierent. Neverthe- 
less his constant association with the rain and the 
light has the universal result of giving him a 
beneficent aspect. At first disinterested and 
inaccessible or deaf to all prayer, he sometimes 
becomes susceptible of intervention in human 
affairs, and man strives to develop and define this 
intervention. Dualism, organizing the strife of 
darkness and light, of drought (or death) and 
fertilizing water (or life), gives him a much more 
definite character in more advanced religions. 
Nevertheless, as a general rule, the sky-god takes 
no interest in the material world produced by his 
activity and never controls the progress of this 
earth’s various elements or the struggles of its 
inhabitants. Again, the development of dualism 
frequently results in giving him a gradually more 
precise activity. At this stage, however, in the 
progress of knowledge of the forces of the world 
and the principles of causality the sky-god tends 
to be robbed of his activity or to be divided up 
into new beings. 

6 . Evolution. — If we carefully consider the 
nature and character of the primitive sky-god, we 
find that, on the whole, he is the incarnation of 
the sum of primitive man’s ignorance and inex- 
perience, combined with his knowledge that the 
other material beings (whether they are called 
genii, gods, sifirits, or any other name) are not 
powerful enough to govern the world, to have 
formed it, or to direct its great forces (celestial, 
meteorological, and hydrological phenomena, 
death, etc.). 

The study of magic and of primitive rites leads 
to more definite knowledge of the forces retained 
by the sky-god and of the rudiments of cosmog- 
onies explaining the mechanism of creation, and 
gives everywhere identical results : (a) the acts of 
the sky-god become separate personalities and 
gradually dismember his personality, which was 
originally formed of vague elements ; the clearest 
example occurs in the series of thunder-gods 
taking the place of the sky-god in the r6le of 
* father of beings’ {e.g.j the Zei)s Kcpavuds of 
Hellenic myths, the Mahu of Dahomey, etc.); {b) 
the beings produced by the celestial energy — sun, 
moon, stars — tend to take the place and the rdle 
of light (conceived originally as something quite 
independent of them, and the direct product of 
the sky-god) and relegate to the background the 
beneficent rdle of the sky ; (c) on the terrestrial 
plane the activities of various spirits and of their 
representations (fetishistic or iconic) take a more 
and more conspicuous part in the world’s struggles. 
Their actions and the relations of cause and ettect 
belong to the domains of water, air, earth, and 
under-earth rather than to the sky. But by these 
activities they grow in importance ; their cults 
and magic tend to be established ; organized poly- 
theisms become possible, and they capture a 
portion of the vague attributes belonging as yet to 
the old sky-god. (Two good examples may be 
given ; (1) among primitive races the system of 

1 The terms rnana and orenda^ largely employed by ethno- 
logical sociology, cover only a part of this conception. 
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the Bushongo in Africa, (2) in advanced religions 
the system of the Toltecs.) 

The result of these three elements is that, at 
different rates according to the different peoples 
and according to the proportion in which the 
elements are found, there is a constant tendency 
to the suppression and gradual disappearance of 
^vhat constituted the very distinct physiognomy of 
the primitive sky-god. The most striking proof 
of this weakening or gradual dispossession is seen 
in the cosmogonic and creator rdle. The progress 
of the religious system almost always results in 
substituting for creation by the sky-god the 
organization of the world by the sun-god, the 
moon-god, or one of the stellar gods. Sometimes 
in fact the sun-god is supreme creator. Ancient 
presents a very complete schema of this 
type of evolution. It tends to substitute Ea (the 
sun) for the sky-gods (such as Atum, Hor, Nut, 
Hathor, Anhur, Sebek, etc.); but it does not 
completely realize this evolution, and consigns to 
the more or less vague beginning the primitive 
activity of the sky-god. The general process in 
the various religious systems is from the r61e of 
light, the direct emanation of the sky-god, to that 
of the stellar groups, substituted for the initial 
force of this god, then to that of the separate 
stars, and finally to the sun, the last arrival in the 
series of author-gods of the world and of life.^ 

The same evolution, with the same effects, 
recurs when there appears, with dualism, the first 
representation of a moral or quasi-moral world. 
The sky-god, stripped of his definite beneficent 
activities, is superseded in the struggle against 
evil by the sun or by an anthropomorphic aspect of 
himself (usually his son— the Osirian myth). 
The details of this evolution would require a whole 
volume. One of the most remarkable examples of 
it is the myth of Heitsi-Eibib of the Khoi-Khoin, 
of whom we have accounts bj ethnologists as early 
as the year 1655. We find in him all the charac- 
teristics of the primordial sky -god r61e of rain- 
god, aniconic worship of rude stones, fetishism of 
a lifchic kind, etc. Then he becomes associated 
with the dawn ; and mythology invents a ter- 
restrial incarnation for him. Similarly we can 
follow the confusion of the sky-god with the lunar 
cults. We find, as in the case of the Osirian 
myth, a later confusion with the parallel myth of 
Tsuni-Goab. Just as we see the dualist myth 
developing in Egypt under the double form Ka- 
ApSpi and Horus-Set, so we see the sky-god 
Heitsi-Eibib struggling with Gaunab, who has 
become the principle of darkness and evil, while 
Heitsi-Eibib becomes the light which dies each day 
and is reborn in the east. He finally incarnates 
the good principles struggling against evil. This 
parallelism with ancient Egypt proves decisively 
the general direction which the evolution of the 
concept of the sky-god is bound to take in similar 
cases all over the world. 

On the other hand, where circumstances have 
hindered this higher transformation, the r61e of 
the sky -god has gradually disappeared. His 
primordial creative activity has become as vague 
and fluid as the pale distant figures of Saturn, 
Ouranos, or Chronos in classical mythology. 

In a word, after having united in himself the 
attributes of a supreme being, of an elementary 
kind, the sky-god had two chief fates — either, 
transformed and brought nearer to us under other 
names, he became the main resort of the divine 
activity of this world or he retained his primitive 
physiognomy, and his importance and his worship 
nave been in inverse proportion to the progress of 
man’s conceptions of the sensible world. 

1 Of-, e.g.f the Peruvian system and the evolution of the 
Ohaldsean system 


Litbratueb.— T here is no monograph on the sub|ect. Obser- 
vations of a general character in ancient ethnological and 
anthropological literature should be examined — e.g.t A. Bastian, 
JBeitrdge zur vergleichenden Psgchologief Berlin, lS6i3; E, B. 
Tylor, PC\ 2 vols., London, 1903 ; and A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion, 2 vols., do. 1887. For details the reader should 
consult the articles in the present Encycloptedia under the 
names of the different nations and races. 

Geobge Fottcaet. 

SLANDER. —Slander has been defined as ‘the 
utterance or dis.semination of false statements 
or reports concerning a person, or malicious mis- 
representation of his actions, in order to defame 
or injure him,’^ the term being used to denote 
not only the act itself, but also the statement 
circulated, and even the consequential discredit 
suffered. The last meaning is, however, now 
commonly conveyed by the word ‘scandal,’ of 
which ‘ slander ’ is etymologically ^ only a variant 
form, though in modern usage * the word [scandal] 
differs from the etymologically identical “ slander” 
in not implying the falsity of the imputations 
made.’* With slander as a technical term in law 
we are not concerned ; we shall consider only its 
ethical use and import. 

Instances of the word are found in English books as early 
as A.D, 1270. Inj^he Lay Folks Catechism (1375) we read of 
*SkIandre for to fordo a mannes gode fame,’ and in Chaucer’s 
Some of Fame of * His other clarioun | That hight sklaundre 
in every toun.* The term has substantially the same meaning 
in Shakespeare, Much Ado, n. i 143 : ‘ His gift is in devMng 
impossible slanders’; the corresponding verb occurs in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, nr. li. 31: ‘The best way is to 
slander Valentine I With falsehood, cowardice, and poor 
descent ’ ; while of the derived adjective a forcible example is 
found in Milton, Par. Lost, xii. 636 : ‘ Truth shall retire j Bestuck 
with slanderous darts.’ Jeremy Taylor (1613-67), who in The 
Great Exemplar speaks of ‘killing a man’s reputation by 
calumnies or slander or open reviling,’ elsewhere (Serm. xxiL- 
xxiv.) defines slander, properly so ©ailed, as ‘the inventing 
evil things, falsely imputing crimes to our neighbour.’ This he 
co-ordinates, as one form (a) of calumny, with (a) tale-bearing, 
(b) detraction proper, (c) railing or reviling, and (e) cursing; 
calumny, or slanderous and detracting speech in general, being 
in his view one species (ii.), co-ordinate with (i.) idle speech, 
and (iii.) flattery, of that ‘ corrupt communication ’ whidi, as 
reprobated by St. Paul (Eph 429), forms the text of his trilogy of 
sermons ‘ On the Good and Evil Tongue.’ 

These quotations will suffice to indicate bow 
slander, as understood by classical English authors, 
stands related to, and how far it can be 
distinguished in meaning from, such terms 
as ‘calumny,’ ‘detraction,’ and ‘evil-speaking.’ 
While no two of these terms are exactly 
synonymous, it is hardly possible to mark on 
their several denotations by any fast line. TOey 
are to a large extent interchangeable, especially 
‘ calumny * and ‘ slander,’ which, as distinguished 
from ‘evil-speaking’ and ‘detraction,’ imply false- 
hood in addition to more or less of either positive 
malevolence or reckless indifference to the in- 
jurious effect of defamatory words. Even to 
slander and calumny it is perhaps not essential 
that the allegations made should be definitely 
known by the speaker or writer to be false. A 
man is none the less a slanderer if he utters and 
disseminates regarding his neighbour injurious 
matter which he has no reason whatever, or no 
approximately sufficient reason, for believing to 
be ti’ue. If, on the other hand, it is true, he is not 
a slanderer, though the utterance, if superfluous and 
unprovoked, may still be fitly accounted ‘ evil- 
speaking,’ and reprehensible as such. And it 
nearly always is superfluous, if it is not likely to 
do any positive good, or if no third party would 
be wronged or discredited by silence. The latter 
condition is, indeed, apt to be overlooked ; and 
denunciation of indefensible conduct is often im- 
properly censured as evil-speaking, when in reality 
reticence or disbelief regarding it would be grossly 
unfair to some wholly innocent, and perhaps 
actively beneficent, and deeply injured, person. 

1 OED, s.v. 

2 Skeat, Etymol. DiotA, Oxford, 1910, and OED. 

3 OED, s.v. * Scandal.’ 
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Thus, on the whole, disclosure of ascertained truth 
is morally safer than a timid reticence, though 
often legally perilous. While, however, the actual 
truth of a statement is (on the whole and subject 
to important exceptions) a good reason morally for 
not withholding it on occasion, a mere belief on 
the part of the speaker that it is true is, if it be in 
fact untrue, a very poor defence. There is indeed 
a measure of malevolence, if not of dishonesty, in 
all readiness lightly to believe what is evil con- 
cerning one’s neighbour, though there is scarcely 
less in perversely disbelieving palpable evidence of 
grievous wrong inflicted upon an inoffensive, or 
clearly well-intentioned, neighbour by another who 
is manifestly unscrupulous. In practice the false 
belief and the perverse disbelief are apt to go 
together. The same person, t.e., who readily 
slanders a good man will often be stolidly blind to 
the atrocious deeds of the evil-minded. It is of 
the essence of slander to call good evil ; and this 
normally finds its complement in calling evil 
good. 

The act, or habit of thought and speech, denoted 
in English by ‘ slander ’ was in the languages and 
literatures or Grseco-Roman antiquity, which were 
so large a factor in the constitution of European 
morals, represented most completely by the Greek 
word This word, in the sense of false 

charge or slanderous imputation, was used by the 
historians Herodotus and Thucydides, by the poet 
Euripides, by Isocrates and other orators, and 
somewhat scantily by the philosophers Plato, ^ 
Aristotle,^ and Cleanthes the Stoic. The corre- 
sponding verb-form had a similar range. In no 
instance would the term seem to be technical. 
For purposes of ethical study the most interesting 
occurrences of the word are the few cited from the 
philosophers, and more particularly that from 
Cleanthes, who wrote : 

‘There ie nothing, that ever was, more mischievous than 
Blander {KaKQvpy6r^pov ovBiv Stapokt}^ i<rn ttw) ; secretly 
deceiving the man whose ear it has won, it works up odium 
^inst the guiltless.' 3 

A more trenchant epitome of the vice could hardly 
he mven. Three centuries later Plutarch ^ writes 
of the fellow-countrymen of an exiled, hut prosper- 
ous, statesman as ‘from envy’ (Si& rd <f>dov€iv) 
readily accepting the various * slanders ’ (^ta^oXdy) 
circulated concerning him, thus incidentally mark- 
ing what has been perhaps the most frequent, 
though by no means the universal, motive of 
calumnious allegation. 

Meanwhile the term dia^oXi^ had been employed 
by Greek translators of the Hebrew Scriptures and 
other Hellenistic writers to represent a type of 
speech and intention which, though not covered 
by any one Hebrew name, is reco^ized in the OT 
as eminently sinful, and which mi^ht he described 
as meditated and systematic violation of the spirit 
of the Ninth Commandment. The noun occurs in 
Nu (Aq.), Ps (Sym.), where Eng. AV gives 
‘slander* (PBV ‘blasphemy,’ RV ‘defaming’), 
2 Mac 14^^ and six times in Sir (19^® 26® 28® 38^^ 
61®* ®), the verb (dLOL^dWeiv) in Dn 3® 6®*. The noun, 
which is thus fairly frequent in the Greek OT and 
in the English versions is often (Sir 19^® 26® 61®), 
though not uniformly, rendered ‘ slander,’ is not 
found in the NT. The corresponding adjective 
is, however, used thrice in the Pastoral 
Epistl^ (1 Ti3^ 2 Ti 3®, Tit2»), where RV, 
following the precedent of IVyclif in the last 
passage, rightly restores ‘ slanderers * for the less 
exact ‘false accusers* of AV and most previous 
versions, while the same word, with the article 
prefixed, is of frequent oecurrmice and appears in 
the English versions as * the devil.’ It is probable 
that we may safely connect with this fact the 


1 Apol 19 A, 20 D, EL 
* Frag. 686 (von Amim). 
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exceptionally stern warning of Mt 5®®, and the still 
more tremendous language (Mk 3®®=Mt 12®^=:Lk 
12^®) touching * blasphemy of the Holy Spirit ’ — an 
extreme form of wickedness, whicn, it would 
appear, consists in a set and wilful determination 
to call good evil, in despite of evidence that to any 
heart not utterly depraved from honesty is over- 
whelming. For ‘blasphemy’ {^\aa’<p7]fJLla)i though 
not identical with, is nearly akin to, ‘ slander.’ 
Actually it is the more general term, signifying 
generically ‘ evil-speaking/ It becomes theological 
blasphemy when it has as its object God or the 
manifestations of His will and beneficence. And 
this occurs whenever works of love and mercy, due 
to the agency of His Holy Spirit, are perversely 
and malignantly attributed to the agency of the 
powers of evil. If, then, slander be regarded as 
evil-speaking envenomed by falsehood, the worst 
conceivable slanderer will be a personality uniting 
consummate ability in falsehood with unlimited 
readiness to speak evil of the Holy Spirit of God. 
While it does not fall within the scope of this 
article to discuss the personality of the devil, it 
is relevant to note that ‘the devil’ of the NT 
is before all things a ‘slanderer,’ an intensely 
malevolent perverter of truth and fabricator of 
untruth. 

It follows that in aiw system of ethics claiming 
to be distinctively Christian no form of evu 
practice can he thought graver or more deadly 
than that of habitually traducing and slandering 
the guiltless and the oeneficent. Nevertheless it 
found no place among the ‘ seven deadly sins ’ of 
mediaeval theology, and so apparently escaped 
being denounced either by the scholastic doctors 
of Latin Christendom or even by Dante. All the 
more is it to the credit of English moral insight 
that in the last of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales ‘the 
Parson ’ brings in ‘ backbiting or detraction ’ as a 
specific sin bred by the recognized ‘ deadly sin ’ of 
envy, and sets forth tersely and with perspicuity 
the several shapes that it may assume. But, not- 
withstanding the efforts of individual moralists, it 
has at no time either ofiicially or in popular 
estimation ranked, as it should, with breaches of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth Commandments as 
sin of the first magnitude. Theory apart, ex- 
perience of life, justly interpreted, might warn us 
that, as civilization becomes more complex and 
more highly equipped, the slanderer’s capacity for 
evil becomes more terrible. It may be true that 
modern institutions have improved the means of 
combating and disproving calumny. But the 
rapid multiplication of opportunities for censorious 
and derogatory comment outside the peril of the 
law has more than countervailed that advantage. 
And there has certainly in the last 200 years been 
no amelioration of the virulence either of envy or 
of other passions prompting to calumny. On the 
contrary, in the 18th cent, we find Butler, a 
singularly cautious observer, in his sermon ‘ Upon 
the Government of the Tongue,’^ holding that a 
main source of much * evil-speaking ’ was nothing 
more than ‘unrestrained volubility and wanton- 
ness of speech,’ which, however, ‘ is often of as 
had effect upon the good name of others, as deep 
envy or malice.’ And a century later Thomas 
Brown (t 1820) taught that ‘defamation ’ and slan- 
derous talk arise less often from envy and malice 
than from ‘ mere flippancy * and ‘ the necessity of 
filling up with amusement of some sort a conversa- 
tion that’ else ‘would flag.*® This was probably 
true of his own, as of Butler’s, age — an age of 
‘ conversation.* But in the present age of relentless 
competition and equally relentless pleasure-seeking 
slander has once again become, as of old, a serious 

1 Serm, iv. 

8 Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human p, 667. 
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business, now often elaborately organized, needing 
therefore to be vigilantly detected and refuted, 
alike in public and in private life, by all lovers of 
truth and justice. From the individual heart the 
vice, or vicious propensity, whether originating in 
envy or, as not seldom, in contempt, or in the 
mere pleasure of saying pungent things, calculated 
to attract attention or amuse, can be extirpated 
only by the counteracting presence and prevalence 
of a love which honours one’s neighbour as oneself, 
and, in the words of St. Paul, ‘rejoiceth not in 
unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth’ 
(1 Co 13«). 

Literaturb. — I n addition to authorities quoted in the art. 
see Ja 82-8 ; Jeremy Taylor, Course of Sermons, London, 1650, 
nos. xxii.-xxiv. ; J. Butler, Fifteen Sermons upon Huynan 
Nature, do. 1726, no. iv. ; T. Brown, Lectures on the JPhilo- 
Sophy of the Human Mind)-^, Edinburgh, 1845, lect. 84, pp. 566- 
670 ; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory^, Oxford, 1886, 
vol. u. bk. i. ch. 6, § 2, pp. 172-174. 

J. M. Vaizey Hope. 

SLAVS.— I. Definition of the The 

term Slav, Slavic, Slavonic, does not correspond 
to the term German, which denotes a group of 
people united by cultural and national ties, but 
to the term Germanic or Teutonic, which is applied 
to all people speaking Germanic tongues, irre- 
spective of nationality or culture. Comparative 
study of the Slavic peoples and their neighbours 
shows that neither in physical type nor in culture 
and religion have the Slavs, either in modem days 
or in the earliest times, formed a unit or shown 
a greater likeness than that which is manifested 
by any neighbours living under the same geo- 
graphical and historical conditions. 

The name Slav is derived by Western writers from sdavi, 
‘slave.* This derivation, however, does not hold good in Slavic 
languages, and the Slavic name for Slav, slamanin (Russian) or 
slowiamin (Polish), is more obviously derived from slowo—s, 
word meaning all people who use the same words. i Still 
another derivation is suggested from slawa, * glory.* The first 
historical mention of the Slavs does not call them Sclavi, but 
Vinithi, Veneti, Venethae ; the south-eastern Slavs were known 
as Antae, Antes ; not till the 6th cent. a.d. do we meet the name 
Sclavini. It is difficult to decide whether the Romans imposed 
the name Sclavini on the Slavs or whether the Slavic name 
coincided with the Roman, in sound if not in meaning. There 
are no proofs that the Slavs were ever subjected to the slave- 
trade to the extent that the Greeks or the people of Asia Minor 
were, and the fact that, as T, Peisker® explains, some Slavic 
tribes were ruled by the Scandinavian vikings (Slavicized into 
vitez, vitiaz) or Turkic leaders (zupan) does not necessarily 
imply that they were slaves to their kings, any more than any 
other subjects were slaves of their king at the beginning of 
European history. 

IT. Historical mention of the Slavs, 

as of other European nations outside the Mediter- 
ranean area, is not found much before the Christian 
era, but the archseological evidence reaches much 
farther back. Still, it is very doubtful whether 
we have remnants of any Neolithic culture among 
the Slavs, or much evidence even of the Hallstatt 
period. We find the first historical reference to 
the Slavs in the Naturalis Historia of Pliny the 
Elder (1st cent. A.D.), who mentions the Venedse 
or Venedi, who were undoubtedly Slavs; but it 
must be remembered that there are also theories 
connecting the Scythians with the Slavs, as well 
as the Neuri, Budini, and Sauromatse of Herodotus, 
which, if accepted, will take the historical Slavs 
back to the 5th cent. B.C. But what we know 
about these races will not stand scrutiny by the 
searchlight of modern ethnological stucfy, so we 
shall count the whole period before Pliny as form- 
ing part of the archaeological era. In this way 
the history of the Slavs, or rather the history 
of the people speaking Slavic tongues, will be 
subdivided into the following periods; (1) the 
archaeological period, to the 1st cent. A.D. ; (2) 

1 After the great migration of the Slavs in the 7th cent., we 
find the name Slav in almost the same form near Novgorod 
(Slovyene), in N. Hungary (Slovatsu), in Pomerania (Slovmsu), 
and in the Balkans (Slovyenu). 

3 ‘The Expansion of the Slavs* (fChe Cambridge Medieval 
Eiitory, Cambridge, 1911-13, vol. u. ch. xiv.). 


the classical period, from Pliny to the 6th cent. ; 
(3) the Byzantine period, from Procopius to the 
7th cent. ; (4) the period of independent Christian 
Slavic states, from the 7th to the 13th cent. ; (5) 
the period of political dependency, from the Turko- 
Mongol invasions and the suTbiugation of the 
Eastern and Southern Slavs by the Turks to the 
middle of the 19th cent. ; (6) the period of the 
realization of various Slavic-speaking peoples, 
from the national revivals ‘"o the present day. 

For the purposes of this article we ne^ con- 
sider only the four first periods, when the Blavs had 
more than mere linguistic community through 
their early religious beliefs and customs. In the 
last two periods the history of the Slavic peoples 
runs in separate national channels which became 
racially less Slavic, and politically and culturally 
farther apart, if we take the successive Pan-Slavist 
movements as springing entirely from the imperial- 
istic propaganda of the various governments. 
Without going into the history of the last two 
periods, we shall, however, deal with the folk-lore 
of the Slavic people to the present day. 

I. The archaeological period (to the ist cent, 

A. D.). — In 1837 appeared the monumental work 
of P.^ J. Safarik on Slavonic Antiquities,'^ in which 
he gives a picture of the Slavs of the archaeo- 
logical perioa. This work marks the beginning of 
scientific investigation of the early history of the 
Slavs, as all former works on the subject were 
full of serious misinterpretations. It is stOl a 
subject of discussion which of the old tumuli in 
Central and Eastern Europe can be ascribed to 
the Slavs. None of the Stone Age tumuli have 
any peculiarly Slav characteristics, least of all the 
dolichocephalic skulls found in them. The so- 
called Slav period of these tumuli begins in the 
9th century. According to Pytheas, in the begin- 
ning of the 3rd cent. B.c. Gennanic tribes were 
already round the Baltic, so it may be assumed 
that the Slavic branch of the Aryan linguistic 
family had then already separated from the 
Germanic branch, and their separation from the 
Iranian branch of this family must have occurred 
even earlier, at least before the Scythian period 
(5th-3rd cent. B.C.). While the Slavic archaeology 
of this period has not been sufficiently investigated 
to allow us to draw conclusions from it, and is 
bound up with the early archaeology of the Aryans 
in general, the historical evidence of the period is 
only one degree better. 

{a) The Scythian problem, — ^We find no mention 
of the Slavs as such in B.C. times, and can only 
conjecture their existence under the name 
of various tribes belonging to the Scythi^ or 
Sarmatian political units. Hence the early history 
of the Slavs is closely connected with the Scythian 
problem. The somewhat debatable assumption 
that the Scythians or Sarmatians must have left 
some descendants or other, and that ‘there was 
no more obvious ancestry for the Slavs to be 
discerned among nations mentioned by ancient 
writers,’ ^ is the chief ground on which the Scytho- 
Slavic theory is bas^. On the other hand, as 
Minns justly observes, ‘this theory naturally 
appealed to the tendency of chroniclers to push 
the ancestry of their own nation back as far as 
possible.’^ 

Broadly speaking:, the follovrfng solutions have been suggrested 
for the Scythian problem : 

(1) That all the Scyths were Turanian.— Suggested first by 

B. G. Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, Bonn, 1828-48, i. 852 ff.; 
supported by K. Neumann, Die Hellenen im Skythenlande, 
Berlin, 1855 ; George Grote, History of Greece, London, 1861, 
iiL 216-243. 


1 SlovanskS Starezitnosti, 2 vols., Prague, 1837, Germ, far,, 
Slaufisehe Alterthurmr, Leiprig, 1843-44. 

3 E. H. Minns, Scythians and Gredss, Oambiidge, 1913, p, 98. 
8 Ib. ; see also art. Scythians. 
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(2) That the Scythic nation was an artificial product evolved 
from the nomads of the steppes. — E. W. Macan, JfferodotuSf 
London, 1896, ii. 12. 

(3) That all the Scyths were Iranian.— Ongmated by K. 
Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstdmma, Munich, 1837 ; 
supported by A. Schiefner, ‘ Sprachliche Bedeuten gegen das 
Mongolenthum der Skythen,’ MManges Asiatiques, ii. [St. 
Petersburg, 1866] 631 ff. ; K. Miilienhofif, * Ueber die Herkimft 
und Sprache der pontischen Scythen und Sarrnaten,’ J/JSAIT, 
1866, p. 549 if., reprinted in Deutsche Alterturnskunde, Berlin, 
1870-1900, iii. 101 ff. ; M. Duncker, Hist, of Antiquity, Eng. 
tr., London, 1877-82, iii. 228-246; W. Tomaschek, ‘Kritik der 
altesten Nachrichten fiber den skythischen Norden,’ i. ‘Ueber 
das ariinaspische Gedicht des Aristeas,’ SWAW (Phil. hist. 
Olasse), cxvi. [1888] 716-780, ii. * Die Nachrichten Herodots fiber 
den skythischen Karawanenweg nach Innerasien,* ib. cxvii. 
[1889] 1-70; A. von Gutschmid, ‘Die Skythen,’ in Kleine 
Schriften, Leipzig, 1889-94, iii. 421 ff. (his art. ‘Scythia, 
Scythians ’ in is an epitome of this). 

(4) That the Scyths were an Aryan people who have now 
disappeared.— G. Eawlinson, Hist, of Herodotus^, London, 1862, 
iii. 167ff. 

(6) That the Scyths were Germans. — ^L. Wilset, Internat. 
Centralblatt fiir Anthropologie, vri. [1902] vi. 353, and ‘ Skythen 
und Perser,* in Asien : Organ der deutschen asiatischen Gesell- 
schaft, ii. [1902] ; J. PreSsl, Die Skythen-Saken die Vrvater der 
Germanen, Munich, 1886. 

(6) That the Scyths were Slavs. — J. G. Ouno, Forschungen 
im Gebiete der alien Volkerkunde, Berlin, 1871 ; J. E. Zabyelin, 
Hist, of Russian Life (Russ.), Moscow, 1871, i. 243; D. J. 
Samokvasov, Hist, of Russian Law (Russ.), Warsaw, 1884, pt. 
ii. pp. 1-69. 

(7) That the Eastern Scyths were Mongolian and the Western 
Scyths Iranian and possibly ancestors of the Slavs.— V. T. 
Miller, ‘ Epigr^hic Traces of Iranian Population on the North 
Coast of the Euxine,’ Joum. Min. Educ., St. Petersburg, 
1886, p. 232 ; T. I. Mishchenko, ‘ Concerning the Geography and 
Ethnology of Herodotean Scythia,’ ib., 1888. 

(8) That the Eastern Scyths between the Dnieper and the 
Don were Iranian, while the Western Scyths between the 
Dnieper and v the Caroathiana and the Lower Danube were 
Slavs.— P. J. Safarik, Slavonic Antiquities. 

Recent study of Scythian archaeology and customs 
makes it more and more clear that the Scyths were 
a political unit composed of various ethnical 
elements. The distinction of three different kinds 
of Scythians had already been made by Herodotus, 
besides which he distinguishes various other tribes 
which he considered non-Scythian. Recognizing his 
distinctions, and assuming that the W. Scythians 
were Slavs, we find it impossible to class as Slavic 
the non-Scythian tribes of Herodotus, as, e.^., the 
Neuri. In this case the Neuri must be considered 
as one of the neighbours of the Slavs, probably the 
Let^o-Lithuanians. This, however, is not realized 
by Safarik, who considers the W. Scythians and 
ifeuri, as well as others, to be Slavs. Such incon- 
sistencies deprive his Scytho-Slavic theory of any 
profound historic or ethnological value. Another 
argument against identifying the Slavs and W. 
Scythians is brought forward by T. G. Braun.^ 
He says that the first historical mention of the 
Slavs in Pliny, Tacitus (1st cent. A.D.), and 
Ptolemy shows them far away from the Lower 
Danube. Pliny says that they live east of the 
Vistula, 2 Tacitus places them somewhere between 
the Valdai hills near Novgorod and the Vistula,® 
Ptolemy (2nd cent.) places them on the Vistula, 
in Sarmatia, and along the shores of the Venedic 
gulf (the Gulf of Danzig) ; but he also speaks of 
the Venedic mountains, probably meaning the N. 
Carpathians.* Further, if we bear in mind that 
the territory of the W. Scythians was the battle- 
ground of every tribe migrating southwards, we 
can see that it would not be a very good nursery 
for a rapidly increasing race which was to overrun 
half Europe by the 6th century. 

But, if we are not to find ancestors of the Slavs 
among the Scythians, we have still to consider 
whether they are to be found among the non- 
Scythian tribes described by Herodotus, such as 
the Neuri and Budini, 

(6) The Neuri. — ^Herodotus (6th cent. B.C.) tells 

1 Researches in tfie Sphere of Gotho-Slavonie Relations 
(Russian), St. Petersburg, 1899, pp. 74-77. 

a BN IV. 13 (27). 97. 

8 Germ. 46, ed. H. Fumeaux, Oxford, 1894, p. 1201. 

^Geog.m.&. 


ns that the Neuri live along the rivers Hypanis 
(Bug) and Tyras (Dniester), north of the Scythian 
Aroteres ; ^ and that they had been driven from 
their land a generation before by a plague ot 
snakes, and had taken refuge with the Budini.® 
In the same place he tells us that once a year they 
became wolves for a short season. Of the land 
which lay beyond them he confesses his ignorance, 
hut believes it to be desolate. Ephorus of Cyme ® 
(2nd cent. B.C.), quoted by Scymnus Chius,* 
follows Herodotus, saying that they live beyond 
the Aroteres, and that the country beyond them 
is desolate. Pomponius Mela® (1st cent. A.D.) 
mentions the Neuri as living on the Tyras. He 
also relates the wolf-story. Claudius Ptolemy® 
(2nd cent. A.D.) speaks of the NaiJjSapot or Nafiapot 
as inhabiting S. Podolia. Ammianus Marcellinus'^ 
(4th cent. A.D. ) says that they live in the mountains 
north of the land of the Borysthenes {i.e. near 
Kiev). 

Safarik was the first to propose the identification 
of the Neuri with the Slavs.® He considers that 
their territory was just where the Wends (Slavs) 
originally settled. He is supported by L. Niederle,® 
Braun,^® Tomaschek,^^ and Minns. 

(c) The Budini . — In iv. 21 Herodotus tells us 
that the Budini are living in the great country 
north of the Sanromatee, east of the Tanais (Don) ; 
in iv. 108 that they are a powerful nation, with 
blue eyes and red hair. With them live a people 
called the Geloni, whom Herodotus believes to be 
fugitive (Greeks. These people have built for them- 
selves a town of wood called Gelonus, with temples 
and shrines in which they worship gods whom 
Herodotus believes to be Greek. Pomponius Mela ** 
also mentions this wooden town of Gelonus in the 
land of the Budini. Rawlinson gathers from the 
data given by Herodotus that the Budini inhabited 
the region round about Zadonsk and Woronetz 
(Saratov). 

Many theories are suggested concerning the ethnology of the 
Budini. Rawlinson holds that the Budini were either the 
ancestors of the Germans or else a remnant of the Cimmerians, 
whom he believes to be Celts, F. Lenormantfi* considers the 
town Gelonus to be the Asgard of Scandinavian mythology. O. 
Ritter 17 goes so far as to say that Budini is a religious title, and 
that the Budini were Buddhists. Minns 18 thinks that they 
were probably Finns of the branch now represented by the 
Votiaks and Permiaks. Of course Safarik 19 regards the Budini 
and Geloni as both Slav peoples, and derives their name from 
voda, ‘water’ (‘ waterfolk ’). Grote^o supports this view. E. 
H. BunburySi suggests that Herodotus’ informant may have 
confused Greek and Slavic methods of worship in his account 
of Gelonus. Niederle 22 ia also inclined to think that the Budini 
were a Slavic people. It is certainly more likely that the 
Budini were Slavic. 

(d) The Sauromatce, Sarmatoe, etc . — Herodotus 
says that the Sauromatae were living on the east 
bank of the Tanais (Don), which divided their 
land from that of the Scythians. They stretched 
northwards from Lake Mseotis (Sea of Azov) to the 
forest land belonging to the Budini. He relates 
the legend that they were descendants of Amazons 
conijuered by the Greeks on the Thermodon, who, 
having been embarked for Greece, slew their 

1 iv. 17, 61. a iv. 106. 

8 Frag. 78. 

4 Frag. 78 {FHG i. [Paris, 1841] 287). 

5 De Situ Orbis, ii. 1, ed. J, Reynolds, Eton, 1761, p. 26. 

8 Geog. iii. 6 (P. Bertius, Theatrum Geographies Veteria, 
Leyden, 1618-19, ii. 82). 

7 Rer. Gest. xxii. 8 (0. Nisard, Collection des Auteurs latina, 
Paris, 1878, ii. 176). 

8 Slovanske Starozitnost&, Prague, 1862-63, i. 224 f. 

9 Slovanskt Starozitnosti, Prague, 1902, i. 266. 

19 P. 247. 11 Kritik, ii. v. 247. 

12 P. 102 f. 18 i. 22, ed. Reynolds, p. 22. 

14 Herodotus^, vol. iii. p. 79. 18 Ib.p. 78. 

16 Manual of the Andent Hist, qf the East, Eng. tr., London, 
1869-70, ii. 134. 

17 Die Vorhalle Europdiseher, Berlin, 1820, p. 381. 

18 EBrll, s,v, ‘ Budini.* 

19 Slawische Alterthiimer, i. 10, 186-195. 

20 Hist, of Greece^ iii. 326 note. 

21 Hist, of Ancient Geography, London, 1879, i. 193-196, 

22 i. 276. 28iv.21. 
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captorSj and^ drifted to Kremni on the shores of 
Lake^ Mseotis, whence they advanced np the 
Tanais. Hippocrates^ (468 B.C.) places them on 
the shores of Lake Mseotis. The Periphts of Scy- 
lax, dated by K. Muller about 338 B.C., mentions 
in § 69 2 a tribe of ‘ Syrmatae ’ in Europe close to 
the Tanais; but in § 70® the Sauromatae are still 
in Asia on the eastern side of the river. In con- 
nexion with this we may note that Stephanus 
Byzantius cites this rare form ‘Syrmatae’ from 
Eudoxus of Cnidos (4th cent. B.C.), and says that 
it is identical with ‘Sauromatae,’ ‘Surmates,’ etc. 
The first definite mention of the Sauromatae as 
in Europe is that of Polybius^ (210 B.O.), where 
PdraXos 6 joins a great league of states in 

Asia Minor on the shores of the Euxine. This is 
the first occasion on which the term takes 

the place of the form havpojxdrTji. Ephorus (2nd 
cent. B.C.), quoted by Seymnus Chius,® says that 
they live on the shores of Lake Maeotis. Strabo 
(2nd cent. B.C.)® has the lazyges Sarmatae on the 
Ister (Danube). His Sarmatian tribes are lazyges- 
Sarmatae, Koyal Sarmatae, and Uirgi, and the 
Bhoxolani, Aorsi, and Siraci beyond the Tanais. 
Ovid (1st cent. B.C.)’ places the lazyges on the 
Danube and the Sauromatae in W. Sarmatia. 
Diodorus Siculus (1st cent. B.C.)® says that the 
Sauromatae are still on the Don, and that they 
come from Media. 

Before going on to the notices in writers of the Christian era, 
it is well to remark that it is not clear exactly when toe 
Sauromatae crossed the Don. In the 4th cent. b.o. the Sau- 
romatss were either east of the Don or just crossing. After 
that we get no definite information for a century and a half. 
Minns 9 suggests that the reason of this is that the Scy ths were 
then fighting a losing struggle with the Sauromatje. The 
Scyths, contrary to the opinion of Herodotus, lo were good 
neighbours to the Pontic Greeks, but it was not safe to travel 
near the Euxine when the Sauromatae were first in the ascendant. 
We may also notice two main divisions of Sauromatae by toe 
Ist cent. B.O.— the lazyges-Sauromatse, Royal Sauromatae, and 
Uirgi on the Danube, and the other division, Sauromatae, 
Bhoxolani, Aorsi, and Siraci, on the Don and the shor^ of 
toe Sea of Azov and in the Caucasus. 

In the 1st cent. A.D. Pomponius Mela^^ places 
Sarmatia between the Vistula and the Danube. 
Pliny the Elder has the Hamaxobii (or Aorsi) and 
Bhoxolani on the Danube and Herecynthian Marsh, 
and the lazyges in Dacia, having previously driven 
out the Dacians. This is confirmed by Tacitus, 
who tells, in Hist, i. 79, how the Bhoxolani, having 
occupied W. Sarmatia, which had been left vacant 
by the lazyges, made an unsuccessful raid into 
Moesia in A.D. 70.^® In Ann. xii. 29 he has the 
lazyges-Sarmatae in Pannonia.’^ In Germ. 1 the 
lazyges-Sarmatae are between the Danube and 
Theiss, having driven out the Dacians,^® and in 
Germ. 43 we find the Sarmatae imposing tribute 
on the Osi in Pannonia.^® In the 2nd cent. A.D. 
Ptolemy has the Sarmati along the coast of Lake 
Maeotis, and the lazyges Metanastae between the 
Theiss and the Danube, but this is probably, as 
Minns points out,^® the result of combining infor- 
mation of two different dates. Another 2nd cent, 
historian, Polyaenus,^® tells the sto^ of Amage, 
queen of the Sarmatians, who reigned on the 
shores of the Pontus. She allied with the Cher- 


1 De Aer, 17 (Opera, ed. H. Kuehlewein, Leipzig, 1894-1902, 
69). 

2 R. H. Klausen, Hecatcei Frag., Berlin, 1831, p. 209. 

3 II, p. 211. 

4 Hist. xxvi. 6, 13, ed. L. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1868-68, iii. 436. 

5 Frag. 78 (FBG i. 257). 

6 Geog. vn. ii. 17, ed. A. Meineke, Leipzig, 1852-63, iL 421. 

7 Trist. ii. 191 ff. 

8 Bihl. ii. 43, ed. P. Vogel and O. T. Fischer, Leipzig, 1886- 


1906, i. 240. 
9 P. 118. 


10 See iv. 76. 


11 iii. 4, ed. Reynolds, p. 51. 

12 HN iv. 12 (25), ed. C. Mayhoff, Leipzig, 1906-09, i. 337. 

13 See Tac. Hist., ed. W. A. Spooner, London, 1891, p. 179. 

14 Ed. H Furneaux, Oxford, 1885, p. 37. 

13 Ed. Furneaux, p. 37. l® P* 112. 

17 Geog. m. vlt. 6. l* P. 121. 

19 viii. 66, ed. I. Melber, Leipzig, 1887, p. 417. 


sonesians against their neighhonrs the Scythians. 
In the 4 th cent. A.D. the Hut. August. Script ores 
tells us of war waged against the Sauromatse 
by Hadrian, Marcus, Maximus Begalianus, and 
others.^ The 4th cent, historian Olympiodorus® 
shows that the Sarmatae have overrun Thrace and 
Illyricnm. Jordanes® (6th cent. A.D.) says that 
Dacia was formerly bounded on the east by the 
Bhoxolani, on the west by the lazyges, on the 
south by the Sarmatae and Bastarnae, and on the 
north by the streams of the Danube. In the 
Get. xxxvi. we find the Sarmatians on the side 
of the Byzantine Bomans against Valentinian, 
emperor of Borne."* Procopius, however, in the 
6th cent. A.D., merely mentions the Sauromatoe 
as a tribe of Scythians.® 

Of toe customs of the Sauromatas Herodotus has a good deal 
to say. In iv. 110 fiE. he tells us that the Sauromatian women 
hunted, went to war, and wore the same clothes as the men. 
Every woman had to kill a man in battle before she could marry. 
They spoke a language which Herodotus believed to be broken 
Scythian. These customs put together amply account for the 
myth of Amazonian origin. 

Hippocrates 6 notes the difference between toe Sauromat® 
and the other ‘ Scythian ’ tribes around them. He gives the 
same account of the activities of the Sauromatian women as 
Herodotus, adding that they were not allowed to take part in 
religious ceremonies till they were married, and that they had 
no right breasts, since it was the custom of their mothers to 
cut these off in early childhood, to make their right shoulder 
and arm stronger by concentrating the strength there. When 
married, they gave up riding in general, hut were still liable to 
be called up when a crisis necessitated universal tribal service. 
This is interesting, since these two accounts must have come 
from independent sources, 

Ephorus 7 gives the same account of toe Sauromatae as 
Herodotus, from whom, most probably, he got his information. 

Strabo gives a very full account of their customs. In Geog. 

2,8 he says that they are a mare-milki]^, milk-drinking, simple 
people, who have mixed with the iSracians and Bastam® 
beyond toe Ister. In Geog. 17 9 he says that they are mostly 
nomads, though some practise agriculture, and he ^ves a 
detailed account of the Rhoxolani. They wear very little 
armour, and are almost naked. Their helmets and breastplates 
are made of ox-hide, their shields of wicker-work. They also 
use spears, bows, and swords. On the top of their waggons are 
fastened felt tents. They eat milk, cheese, and m^t. They 
winter in the marshes round Lake Maeotis, and* move up to the 
steppes in summer. 

Diodorus Siculus says that women ruled among the Sau- 
romatae, and he gives the usual account of their habits. 

Tacitus 11 gives an account of toe Rhoxolani : they use swords 
and poles of an extraordinary length, and wear coats of mail 
made of steel plates and ox-hide ; they are almost impregnable 
to a charge, but, if knocked over, they cannot get up again. 
In Germ. 17 he says that the Sarmatae have flowing garments 
like toe Parthians ; in Germ. 46 that they live in waggons, and 
are dirty and lazy. 

Pomponius Mela says that the Sarmatians are rather like 
Parthians, their greater roughness being accounted for by toe 
greater harshness of their climate ; they are nomads and very 
fierce. He also mentions the strange habits of their women. 

Nicolaus Damascenu8i2 (Ist cent. a.d.) tells that the Sau- 
romata have a habit of eating hard for three days till toey are 
full up. 

Pausaniasis Gat® 2nd cent A.D.) gives an account of the 
RH.Trtnn.t,i an breastplate, which was made of pieces of horses* 
hoofs. He says that the Sauromat®, though toe most isolated 
of the barbarians, were skilful craftsmen. They had no iron in 
their country and did not import any, so they used bone for 
toe tips of their arrows and spears. They used to lasso their 
enemies in battle. They were nomads, and had many horses, 
which they used to eat and sacrifice to the local gods. In vni. 
Yiin. 6 14 he says that toey were warlike and wicked and relates 
how Antonius n. punished them for wantonly breaking the 
peace. 

Many scholars, including Safarik and Bawlinson, 
have believed the Sauromatae to be Slavs ; but this 
theory seems weakened by the ample evidence as 
to the Turanian character of the Sarmatian people. 

1 See ed. H. Peter, Leipzig, 1865. 

a Oh. 27 (Hist. Grose. Minores, ed. L. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1870- 
71 i. 461). 

i be Get, xii., ed. O. A. Gloss, Stutl^art, 1861, p. 64. 

4 Ed. Gloss, p. 134. , ^ 

3 De Bell. wt. iv. 6, ed. D, Comparetti, Rome, 1^6-98, lii. 26 

6 De Aer. 17, ed. Kuehlewein, i. 69. 

7 Frag. 78 (FHG I 257). 

8 Ed. Meineke, ii. 407. 9 lb, p. 420. 

10 ii. 44, ed. Vogel and Fischer, i. 241. 

11 Hist. i. 79. 

12 Oh. 16 (Hist. Graec. Min., ed. Dindorf, 1. 147). 

18 1, xxi. 5, ed. F. Spiro, Leipzig, 1903, i. 63 ff. 

14 Ed. Spiro, ii. 366. 
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Moreover — a fact which Safarik ignores— it is im- 
possible to regard both Scyths and Sauroniatss 
as Slavic, since Herodotus most definitely distin- 
guishes the Sauromatse from the Scyths. They 
have all the characteristics of the Turkic nomads 
of the steppes, milking mares, living on meat, 
milk, and cheese, wearing flowing garments, 
living in waggons, and using felt tents. ^ On the 
other hand, that important characteristic of the 
Turkic people, the use of iron, is lacking. 

2. The classical period (ist-dth cent. A.D.). — 
We have very little information about the Slavs 
from the classical authors. Pliny mentions them 
under the name of Venedi or Yenedse.^ He only 
says vaguely that they, among other tribes, are 
reported to live east of the Vistula. He also 
mentions the Sirbi (Serbs), who, he says, live 
with the Cimmerians.^ Tacitus® mentions the 
Venedi as living near what H. Furneaux^ con- 
siders to be between the Valdai hills near 
Novgorod and the east bank of the Vistula. He 
hesitates whether to call them Germans or 
Sarmatians, but is inclined to class them with 
the former, because they have fixed houses, use 
shields, and are swift of foot — all very un- 
Sarmatian characteristics. He also says that 
they are dirty and sluggish by nature. We must 
remember, however, that in this case the reading 
of the MS is ‘Veneti.’ In the 2nd cent. A.D. 
Ptolemy® places the Venedse on the Vistula, in 
Sarmatia, and along the shores of the Venedic 
gulf, which seems to have been the Gulf of 
Danzig. He also mentions the Veltse on the 
Baltic, the Sudini and Saboci in Prussia, which 
tribes Minns® considers Slavic. Minns suggests 
that Ptolemy’s * Stavani,’ which he places in 
Prussia, might be read ‘Stlavani.’ Ptolemy^ also 
mentions the Serbi, whom he places in Asiatic 
Sarmatia between the Ceraunian mountains and 
the river Rha. 

3. The Byzantine period.— The first definite 

use of the word Sclavini is to be found in the 
pseudo^Caesarius dialogue® early in the 6th cent. 
A.D. The first account of the Slavs under the 
name of Sclaveni is given by Jordanes.® He says 
that the Winidse, Sclaveni, and Antes live in 
Dacia, from the town of Noviodunum and Lake 
Mursianus to the Danaster (Dniester), and north- 
wards to the Vistula. They dwell in woods and 
marshes instead of houses. The Antes are the 
bravest tribe, and live round the shore of the 
Pontus from the Danaster to the Danaper 
(Dnieper). Farther on he says that the Winidse, 
Antes, and Sclav! formed part of the subjects of 
Hermanreich ; they were very warlike tribes, who 
were then subdued, ‘but now range wheresoever 
they will through our neglect,’ ^ 

The most useful of the authorities is Procopius 
(6th cent.). His important remarks on 6th and 
6th cent. Slavic institutions are worth quoting. 

* For these tribes, the Antes and Sclaveni, are not ruled hy 
one man, but have lived from olden times under democratic 
rule, and for this reason they deliberate in public all that 
concerns their weal and OL Both these peoples have the 
same laws and customs. . . . They live in miserable hovels 
very far apart from one another and often change their abode. 
They go to battle on foot and charge the enemy with small shields 
and javelins in their hands. Some wear neither tunic nor cloak 
when going to battle, but merely short breeches. They all 
speak the same barbarous language, and are very like one 
another to look at. Their mode of living is bard and un- 
cultured like that of the Massaget® ; they are always dirty. 
They are not malicious or deceitful, but have something of the 
simplicity of the Huns. At one time the Sclaveni and Antes 
had only one name, for they were called the Sport In ancient 
days, because, I take it^ they were scattered so sporadically 
over the land they lived in ; indeed they inhabit the greater 

1 JBrJSr iv. IS 97^ 2 vi. 7. » ©erm. 43 

4 Germ. p. 120 f. s iii. 6. « JKBrU, s.tr. * Slave.* 

7 V. 8. 8 mat it no iFG xxxviU. 086). 

9 De Get v. (Nlsard, 429). 

10 Of. xxiil. (Nisard, 444). 


part of the banks of the Danube. That is all I have to say 
about these people.* 1 

Procopius also gives a good deal about the 
history of the Slavs. 

The Slavs during the 6th and 6th centuries are constantly 
trying to cross the Danube, and becoming more and more 
successful each time : the Slavs cross the Danube, and overrun 
Illyricum as far as Dyrrhachium ; 2 Slavs again cross the Danube 
and Eurus. They divide into two bands, one of which ravages 
Illyria and the other Thrace. The latter take the town of 
Toperos on the Thracian coast, and commit horrible atrocities 
there.8 a number of Slavs larger than had been seen before 
cross the Danube and attack Naisos with the intention of 
invading Thessalonica. Through fear of the Germans, however, 
they leave Thessalonica untouched, going through the Illyrian 
mountains to Dalmatia.4 As time goes on, the Romans are less 
able to repel them. In iii. 14 c Justinian offers the Antes the 
town of Tourris and land on the Danube, if they will protect 
the empire from the advance of the Huns. In iii. 40,6 however, 
they are in the pay of Totila, the Hun leader, and attacking 
the empire. Towards the end of the 6th cent, they have over- 
run the whole of Greece, and are in such numbers that the 
Romans can make no way against them.7 In fact, in iii. 14 
Procopius admits that since the death of Chilbudinus (6th cent. 

A. D.) nothing has been able to protect the empire from the 
barbarians. 

Towards the end of the 6th cent. Menander tells 
us that the Slavs made a raid into Thrace.® The 
next year (A.D. 678) they were ravaging the whole 
of Greece. Tiberius, the Roman, not having 
sufficient forces to meet them, persuaded Baianus, 
leader of the Avars, to attack them in their own 
country, and so force them to go back and defend 
it. Baianus accordingly crossed the Danube and 
burnt the Slav villages there, whose inhabitants 
had fled to the caves and woods. Baianus was 
the more ready to attack the Slavs since he had 
a private grudge against them ; for they had re- 
fused to pay him tribute and killed his ambassadors 
shortly before. 

Mauricius 9 (6th cent.) has much to say on the characteristics 
of the Slavs. Physically they are strong, well able and ac- 
customed to endure cold and lack of clothing and food. They 
have great reverence for the laws of hospitality, and are very 
kind to strangers and prisoners* They are armed with two 
javelins, wooden bows, and small poisoned arrows ; some use 
shields. Their method of attack Is by sudden raids and in- 
cursions; they rarely fight a pitched battle. They are 
supreme in the art of defence; when pursued by enemies 
or suddenly attacked, they dive under the water, and, lying 
on their backs at the bottom, breathe through a long reed, and 
so escape destruction. They live In a continuous state of 
defence, having several exits to their houses and burying all 
their superfluous goods. 

Thus, in the 6th cent., we have the Slavs de- 
finitely settled in large numbers north of the 
Danube. There were also Slavs in the Mark of 
Brandenburg.^® 

There were Serbo-Croats in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, invited there by the emperor Heraclius 
(610-640) to protect them from the Avars. The 
Danube Slavs were making constant raids into 
Greece, and had practically conquered N. 
Illyricum. 

Nicephorus Patriarchus (8th cent. A.D.) is our 
chief authority for the fate of the Slavs in the 
7th and 8th centuries. In 626 the Avars, with 
large numbers of Slav auxiliaries, attacked 
Blachernae in Thrace. A number of Slav women 
were found to be in the forces.^® In 679 the Boyars 
subdued the Slavs living in Moesia and Thrace,^® 
and in 688 the Slavs who had conquered parts of 

1 De Belt Got iii. 14, ed. Comparetti, ii 292-294. 

2 iii. 29, ed. Comparetti, ii. 383. 

8 xxxviii., ed. Comparetti, ii, 446-460. 

4 iii. 40, ed. Comparetti, ii. 467. 

8 Ed. Comparetti, ii. 294. 6 Jb. p, 465. 

7 Hist Arean. § 18, Op«ra, ed. J, Haury, Leipzig, 1905-06, 
vol. iii. pt. i. p. 114. 

8 Oh. 24 (Corpus Script Sist. Bj/zantinoB, ed. I. Bekfcer and 

B. G. Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829, p. 827 c). 

9 StraUgieum, xi. ch. 5, ed. J. Scheffer, Upsala, 1664, p. 272. 

10 Procopius, de Bell, Got ii. 16. 

Oonstantinus Porphyrogenitus, de Administ, Imperio, ch. 
Sl-33, ed. I. Bekker in Corp, Script Hist. Byz,, Bonn, 1829-40, 
iii. 152. 
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Thessalonica submitted to the power of the 
Romans.^ The same author tells us that in 763 
a large number of Slavs crossed the Euxine and 
settled at the mouth of the river Artanes.^ 

Fredegar tells us of the foundation of a Slav 
state in Thuringia under Samo, a Frank, in the 
early 7th century.® 

The pexiod called Byzantine, because the chief 
authorities for it are the Byzantines, is the most 
imi)ortant in Slavic history ; in fact, it is the only 
period in which we can treat the Slavs as one 
race, though already varying according to locality 
and having different names in different places. It is 
certain that the rapid spread of the Slavs over the 
Eastern Empire was facilitated by its weakness, re- 
sulting from the incursions of bearded invaders from 
the north under Alaric and Odovacer, and beardless 
hordes from th e east under Attila. Whatever region 
it was in which the Slavs first broke away from the 
Aryan stock, they must have been somewhere in 
the forest region of the western part of E. Europe 
outside the route of the Asiatic steppe invaders 
immediately before their invasion of the Roman 
Empire. About the 5th cent, they had spread 
over the lands of the W. Scythians, Sarmatians, 
and Celts, and so encroached upon the territories 
of the Eastern Roman Empire, and later upon the 
Frankish Empire. In the west they crossed the 
Rhine and got as far as Spain ; in the south-east 
they reached Asia Minor a century and a half 
later. In the north-east they were on the northern 
shores of the Baltic in the 1st cent., and on the 
Dnieper in the 6th cent, (the Antes). 

Pending further archaeological discoveries, there 
is no exact information as to the date when the 
Slavs began to sjjread westwards, ^ This lack of 
information has given certain Slavic scholars the 
opportunity of advancing a theory that the Slavs 
of the Elbe region were autochthonous.^ The 
views of the most prominent German scholar may 
be summed up by the following quotation ; 

* . . . From the beginning of the fifth, and indeed for the 
greater part from the end of the third century, a.D., the 
country westward to the Oder and southward to the Riesen- 
gebirge was abandoned by its old German inhabitants. ... It 
must be admitted that the Slavs found everywhere scattered 
remnants of the Germans, because they merely adapted the 
German names, Oder, Elbe {Alb€), Moldau (Walth ahvaX etc., 
to their own mouths (Odra, Laba, Vltava). For certain tim^ 
and in certain districts there was a mixed population, and it is 
to be particularly noticed that even in the sixth century the 
Germans, who had long withdrawn to the South, did not ^mit 
that the East as far as the Vistula had definitely passed to the 
Slavs. It had not been conquered by them — only occupied by 
loose bands of settlers.’ # 

Since Peisker gives us a great deal of valuable 
historical information in this chapter on the 
expansion of the Slavs, it is the more important 
to point out where his preconceived ideas have 
vitiated his facts. 

The axioms on which he bases his theory are : (1) that the 
rapid Slav conquest was due to either a Germanic or a Turanian 
(Avar) admixture, since the Slavs were merely the passive 
party ; (2) that the organization of the early Slavic states was 
due to these two elements, 

(1) His first argument is based on a quotation from Theo- 
phylactus’ ‘ spy story ’ : ‘ Three captives were brought before 
the Emperor Maurice having neither swords nor any other 
weapon, but only citharas with them. Being questioned they 
answered that they were Slavs from the coast of the northern 
ocean [Baltic Sea], whither the Khagan sent envoys with 
presents to ask for auxiliaries. They brought back an answer 
to the Khagan that he could expect no help from such a 
distance — they themselves had been fifteen months on the 
journey— and their people were absolutely peaceable. They 
played on the zither because they were unacquainted ^^th 
weapons, their land produced no iron and therefore they lived 
there still and peacefully, and as the war trumpet was not 
understood there they played on the zither. These were 

1 Ib. p. 24 c (p. 41). a lb. p. 44 c (p. 77). 
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obviously spiea^ but the fiction of their entire harmlewness 
could only deceive the Emperor when the story of the Khagan's 
embassy to the Baltic Slavs appeared natural. The whole 
mystification produced the widespread story of the d(m4ike 
nature of the Slavs.* ^ 

Since Theophylactus himself considers the Slavs not so blame- 
less as they seemed, this will hardly support his theory. 
Against it we have the testimony of almost all the other writers 
that the Slavs are good warriors, especially in defensive war- 
fare. Nor are they lacking in savagery. Peisker ignores this 
evidence, however, and, when he deals with the pre-Avar con- 
quests of the Slavs in the west, he says that the Germans for 
some unknown reason voluntarily abandoned their territoiies. 
Again, when he tells of the Riigen Slavs predominating over 
the Danes, he ascribes it 2 to the * remarkable fusion of the 
viking pirates, Altaian herdsmen and Slav peamnts on the 
island of Riigen ’ in 1168. 

(2) As to the founding of Slavic states which took place at 
the end of the Byzantine period, it is true that Samo, the 
founder of a Slavic state bordering on Thuringia, at the begin- 
ning of the 7th cent., was a Frank, but the ‘empire’ ms a 
short-lived adventure, which played no rdle in Slavic histor.i 
Peisker ascribes to it the deeper significance of a rebellion *oi 
Slavic peasants against their foreign masters, but it was equally 
a rebellion of the Frank chief against his own king, Dagobei t 
All the Slavic states which were at all permanent — as the 
Carinthian (7th cent), the Croatian, Serbian, Bobemh n 
(Lemusi), and Polish (Lakhy) — were states developed from purely 
local ori^na, and could scarcely owe much in that direction 
to the Avars, who, like all other Asiatic invaders, were bettiT 
fighters than statesmen. The Bulgarian- Asiatic element amonir 
the Slavs who adopted this name must have been very insignia- 
cant, if the original Bulgarians changed their language and 
adopted Christianity so soon after settling down (9th cent, undtu 
Simeon and Samuel). Very little greater numerically was tht- 
Scandinavian element in the Kiev state, for in the third genera- 
tion it amounted to the foreign dynasty, which, as is known 
from modern history, usually adopts the nationality of its 
subjects. Still Scandinavian influence in the formation of the 
Novgorod and Biiev states had been undoubtedly great, but its 
strength was due to the fact that the first Scand^avian Russ 
soon became Slavicized. 

In the one case where Germanic influence was not sporadic, 
but permanent, it does not seem to have had the effect of form- 
ing a centralized state. This was the case of the most westerly 
Slavs, neighbours of the Germans, who lived between the 
Danube and Mecklenburg— such as the Sorbs of the Saale and 
Mbe, and the Lyutitsi and Obodritei farther north— who never 
formed a state of any importance. Considering the constant 
disturbances coming from the steppe, we cannot but wonder 
how the Slavs succeeded in organizing their states, and provid- 
ing at such an early period such large collections of native law 
based on legal proceedings rather than force. 

It may be questioned whether the Avar invasion made a 
cleavage between the Slavs, dividing them into Northern and 
Southern, or whether it helped to accentuate a division already 
there. 

4. The period of independent Christian Slavic 
states (7th-i3th cent A.D.). — There are two sources 
of evidence for the period — historical and archaeo- 
logical. The history of the Slavs during thi-^ 
period can be gleaned from local authorities of the 
10th cent, or later. Among these are the German--, 
Thietmar of Merseburg (10th cent), Adam oi 
Bremen (11th cent), Helmold (12th cent), aii<i 
Otto of Bamberg {12th cent.), and the Danish 
Saxo Grammaticus (12th cent), Fredegar, and 
the Knytlinga Saga. Others are Slavic, such 
theS. Russian chronicler Nestor (12th cent), thf 
Bohemian Cosmas, bishop of Prague (12th cent ), the 
Polish-Latin (12th cent), and the Polish 
chroniclers, Marcianus Gallus (llth-12th cent.), 
Vincentius Kadlubek of Cracow (13th cent), 
Yanko of Czarnkov (14th cent), and Dlugosz 
(15th cent.). The chroniclers, though of a later 
date, deal with the period which we are now con- 
sidering. Besides these local sources, the Arabian 
travellers, al-Mas’udi (10th cent.) and Ibrahim 
ibn Vasifshah (12th cent), and a Spanish Jew called 
Ibraham ibn La^qub (lOth cent ) contribute inter- 
esting information which is much more impartial 
and free from bias than the Germanic and Slavic 
contriWtions, 

From a historical and archaeological point of 
view, this is the most ‘ Slavic ’ period in the history 
of the race, since at that time, between the advance 
of Attila and that of Jenghiz Khan, there were no 
invasions of any importance f i-om the east or from tin- 
^vest — i.e.y there was no great infusion of Turanian 
blood to the Slavic stock, since the Avars were a 

1 Peisker, p. 438 (Theophylactus, vi. 2). s Jh. p. 456. 
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military and political power, and did not amalgam- 
ate with or absorb those whom they conq^uered. In 
the west, though the Germans were by this time 
pushing the Slavs back before them, they were only 
politically supreme over the Elbe Slavs, who had 
never united to form a strong Slavic state, but 
lived in small village communities as Slavic islets 
in a Germanic sea. 

III. Distribution and classification of 
THIS Slavs up to teb present day, — In dealing 
with the early Slavs we get more important evi- 
dence from archceological remains than from the 
actual notices of ancient and Old German his- 
torians. The Slavic graves in Germany and 
Austria have now been thoroughly studied, and a 
map of their distribution was made by C. Toldt.^ 
They date from the 7th to the 12th cent, and are 
characterized chiefly by metal ornaments of the 
shape of the letter S {Schlbferinge), worn probably 
on the cap, which are not to be found in the 

f raves of W. Germany, France, or Great Britain.^ 
'he graves not possessing this characteristic 
ornament have small urns without ears, orna- 
mented with a design imitating waves. Rings are 
found chiefly in the graves in what is now Germany, 
the island of Riigen, Austria, as well as in Bohemia 
and Moravia, and less in Poland or White and 
Little Russia. Some 169 skulls have been found 
in the Slavic graves on the territory of what is at 
present E. Germany, and of these 151 are dolicho- 
cephalic and only 18 brachy cephalic. As to 

the ‘Slavic’ graves of Austria, 46 out of 148 were 
dolichocephalic, but it is not certain how many of 
these can be described as Slavic. Some archaeo- 
logists, among them Niederle, suppose that the 
Slavs formed the bulk of the population of the 
Danube, Styria, and Carinthia; others (chiefly 
Germans) think that the Slavs formed small groups 
among Roman, German, and Illyrian elements. 

From the Elbe to the Volga in 8 th cent, graves 
we meet with Arabian silver coins, which B. 
Virchow* considers particularly associated with 
the Slavic graves.'* 

The skulls from Slavic graves in the territory 
of the present-day Russia were also dolichocephalic, 
but it is difficult to say which of them can be 
ascribed to the E. Slavs and which to the Finns, 
who lived in that district before the Slavs. The 
population of Little Russia was dolichocephalic 
until the Tatar invasion. The dolichocephals of 
Great Russia, whether of Slavic or of Finnic origin, 
were affected in modern times by a fair brachy- 
cephalic ‘Valdai’ type from Polesia and a dark 
brachycephalic Little Russian type. 

IV. Language, — The relation of the Slavic 
languages to the other European tongues was 
clearly defined for the first time bv F, Bopp,® but, 
even before, other philologists had noticed points 
of likeness between the Slavic tongues and Latin, 
Greek, German, Celtic, Letto-Lithuanian, etc. 
Since the publication of Bopp’s work it has been 
generally recognized that the Slavic family of 
languages has developed from the original Indo- 
European (Aryan) common language, just as the 
Germanic, Celtic, Italic, Letto-Lithuanian, Al- 
banian, Greek, Armenian, Indian, and Iranian 
branches did. 

V. Religion, — When we speak of the religion 
of the Slavs, we mean their religion at the time 

1 ‘ Altslavengraber in Deutschland und Oesterreich,* Korre- 
8ponden:^kttt der deut, GeseUschaft filr anthrop. Etknologie 
und Urgeschichte^ xl. [1^11]* 

2 M. Wawrzeniecki, Slmimie dohy przed i wczemo historp- 
cznd .(Polish), Waisaw, X910. 

s ‘ tjber das erste Auftreten der Slaven in Deutschland,* 
EorrespondenzUattt xxxi. (1900] 1-12. 

4 The duty of Oharlemagne on silver from the other side of 
the Elbe stopped the penetration o! these coins to W, Europe. 

# VergUichende Grammixtik, S vols., Berlin, 183S~S6, Eng. tr. 
E. B. Eastwick, London, 1846. 


when the terra ‘ Slavs ’ meant more of a unity of 
language, customs, and beliefs than now — ^in other 
words, before they adopted Christianity. 

I. Sources. — There are no Slavic records written 
in the pre-Christian era of the beliefs which the 
Slavs held before they became Christians, but the 
Slavic chronicles of the llth-15th centuries fre- 
quently refer to the earlier religion. These 
chroniclers, however, were already looking at 
things from the point of view of either Byzantine 
Christians (in the case of the E. Slavs) or Roman 
Christians (of W. Slavs), and hence they purposely 
depreciated the pagan era of Slavic history. This 
is true of the earliest Slavic chronicler Nestor of 
the Russ (a proto-Rnssian people), and also of the 
Czech chronicler Cosmas of Prague, and the Pole 
Gallus. Even more biased are the references in 
the early German and Danish chroniclers — e.y., 
Thietmar, Adam of Bremen, Saxo Grammaticus, 
Otto of Bamberg — and in the Knytlinga Saga. 
Further notices are found in the Eastern historians, 
Byzantine or Arabian, such as Procopius, Con- 
stantinus Porphyrogenitus, or Mas’udi, and Ibn 
Fadlan, but the latter often confused the E. Slavs 
with the Scandinavian Variags, and possibly with 
the Finns and Turks. 

In a sense more valuable evidence may be 
obtained from the existing folk-lore, such as the 
customs connected with the change of the seasons 
which may be called communal, and those con- 
nected with rites de passage in the life of the indi- 
vidual. Then there is linguistic evidence, which, 
however, has little value unless it is connected 
with a survival of ritual or belief ; e.y., it will not 
do to conclude, with some folk-lorists, that, merely 
because Bwg, the name of two different rivers, 
means in all Slavic languages ‘God,’ the two 
rivers were therefore objects of special worship. 
There is one more source of evidence, viz. the 
church records dealing with pagan practices which 
pass into Christian ritual, but these must be 
treated with no less reserve than such documents 
in other countries. Thus it is folk-lore with all 
its modes of expression — songs, sayings, epics, 
sculpture, drawing, dances, or games — that pro- 
vides us with the most satisfactory material. This 
material has onjy begun to be utilized since the 
publication of Safarik’s monumental work, Slav- 
onic Antiquities^ in 1837, and from the very begin- 
ning the study of the past of the Slavs has been 
impeded by national and racial prejudices. The 
German scholar Peisker starts his study of the 
past of the Slavs with the assumption that they 
are nomads of Scytho-Turanian religious concep- 
tions, while almost all Slavic scholars take for 
granted that, because the Slavic languages belong 
to the Indo-Germanic group, their religion must 
have been also like that of the other Indo-Ger- 
manic speaking peoples. Further, their assump- 
tion that a distinct Slavic linguistic group corre- 
sponded to a distinct Slavic race led them to 
expect an equal originality in the early religion 
of the Slavs and their present folk-lore. These 
ready-made assumptions prevented collectors of 
Slavic folk-lore from presenting it comparatively 
with the folk-lore of other peoples, and, on the 
other hand, from seeing the variety of the Slavic 
beliefs; e.g,^ the god Svietovit (spelt in various 
ways), known exclusively to the Slavs of Riigen, 
was ascribed to Slavdom, and so was also Perun, 
who was the Scandinavian Thor, brought by them 
to Novgorod and Kiev. 

2. Gods. — The names of the ancient Slavic gods 
have almost all been gleaned from Russian, Polish, 
or foreign authors ; the Czech and S. Slav writers 
have contributed little to our knowledge of names 
famous in Slavic mythology. 

All the foreign writers on the ancient Slavs 
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mention some names of deities that they came 
across among the Slavs whom they have known ; 
e.y., Saxo Grammaticus speaks of the gods of the 
Slavs of Riigen — Rugevit, Porevit, Porenueh, and 
Svyetovit ; Helmold mentions Syetovit, Prove, 
Biel-Bog, and Cherno-Bog. 

The authors of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
curiously enough, have a much larger collection of 
Slavic gods ; thus MichaeliFrencelli (1658) describes 
a far greater number of gods than were known to 
the^ native and foreign travellers of the earlier 
period when their worship might still have been 
tolerated in the newly Christianized states. Fren- 
celli describes Perun, Martsyana, Didila, Zolotaga- 
Baba (‘golden woman’), Perenuch, Perovit, Biel- 
Bog, and Cherno-Bog. It is probable that the 
writers of the later period were influenced by the 
writings of the Polish historian Dlugosz, who was 
himself so influenced by classical mythology as to 
be tempted to find parallels to it in the mythology 
of the Slavs. Even before Dlugosz, Cosmas of 
Prague found a likeness between the classical and 
Slavic Olympus, so that in speaking of the Slavic 
gods he does not give them their Slavic names, but 
calls them Jupiter, Mars, and Bellona. Dlugosz 
was the first to give the Slavic equivalents, most 
of which do not appear in the Slavic or foreign 
writers before him. It is open to doubt whether 
any pagan cult still existed in the time of Dlugosz, 
500 hundred years after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity to Poland ; but his deductive genius may 
have revealed to him from contemporary folk-lore, 
which must have still been very rich in his time, 
evidence which escaped the notice of the earlier 
writers. Historians of a later date merely repeat 
and seldom amplify his assertions. 

Some Russian authors (Gizel, Popov, Glinka, etc.) believe 
that there were a great number of Slavic gods, and divide them 
into high gods, secondary gods, and spirits. Others (N^ostor, 
Stroyev, Russov, Prigezjev, etc.) believe that there were only 
seven chief gods among the primitive Slavs. These were (1) 
Perun, the chief god, ruler of the lightning ; (2) Volos (Veles), 

f od of cattle ; (3) Dajd-bog, god of wealth and success ; (4) 
tribog, god of wind and sometimes war ; (6) Semargla (Zimt- 
serla), goddess of cold and frost ; (6) Khors (Hrs), god of sick- 
ness, sometimes of hunting and libations ; (7) Mokosh (Mkosh), 
god of trade, often a * gossiper.* The supporters of the seven- 
god system mention mostly the high gods known chiefly among 
E. Slavs ; the supporters of Slavic polytheism mention some- 
times as many as 69 (Glinka) gods and spirits, of the various 
Slavs, as well as names whose meaning they could not explain, 
and to which they could not assign any individuality— 
Didilia, Prono, Yassa, Krado, etc. 

The Russian historian N. M. Karamj^n says that the old Slavs 
worshipped Biel-Bog (‘white god’) and Chemo-Bog (‘black 
god ’). This is the repetition of a statement made by Helmold 
that the W. Slavs made a distinction between a good and a bad 
god, and called the latter Chemo-Bog (‘ black god ') ; i but we 
may look in vain for evidence of the cult of either of these gods 
in the archaeological remains or in the present folk-lore. Ac- 
cording to the great Russian folk-lorist Sakharov, who tried to 
introduce some system into this host of meaningless names of 
Slavic gods, the seven Slavic gods mentioned by Nestor ought 
to be called Eastern or Russ Slav gods. He attributes to the 
Lett or Polish Western Slavs the names of the following gods : 
(1) Mya, whose templp was in Gneran, (2) Gassa, (3) Lada, (4) 
Dzila, (5) Zvevanna, (6) Zivalo, (7) Lei, (8) Polel, (9) Pogoda, (10) 
Pohvist. He further considers that Svyetovit was worshipped 
by the Slavs of Riigen and the Wends, while the god Perfcun 
originated with the ancient Prussians and Letts. 

We may now consider the early authorities’ 
accounts of these ^ods and their ritual. 

The first authority to give a definite account of 
Slav religion is Procopius ; he, of course, speaks of 
E. and S'. Slavs. Of these people he says : 

‘ They worship one god whom they conceive to be creator of 
the thunder and maker of all things ; to him they sacrifice 
cattle and other victims. They do not recognize “Destiny,” 
nor do they admit that she has power over men, but when 
death seems near them, whether it be that they are attacked by 
pestilence or force of arms, they vow that, if they escape, they 
will straightwaj’' make a sacrifice to the gods in payment for 
their lives. Then if they do escape, they sacrifice as they 
promised to do, and believe they have bought their safety by 


1 Chrmica Slavorum (MGS, Script., xxi.), Hanover, 1869, 
p. 156. 
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the sacrifice. However, they reverence rivers, nymphs, Mid 
I other spirits, and sacrifice to them all ; from these sacrific^Bi 
; they divine the future.’! 

Our next authority is Thietmar, bishop of Mer- 
seburg, in the 10th cent., who speaks of the Elbe 
Slavs. ^ He gives an account of the town of Riede- 
gost, with its three gates surrounded on all sides 
by sacred woods and its wonderful wooden temple, 
the foundations of which are made of the horns of 
different kinds of beasts. Inside this temple are 
images of gods and goddesses with armour which 
makes them terrible to behold, and foremost among 
them is the chief god, Zuarasici. They have 
banners, which are never moved save when they 
lead the way to battle, and specially appointed 
priests to guard the gods and their treasures. 
When the time comes to appease or supplicate 
these gods, the priests sit down— -the congregation 
stands — and, muttering spells and incantations, 
take lots. Then, with accompanying prayers, 
spears are fixed in the ground, and a sacred horse 
is led through them. If he steps through them, 
well and good ; if not, trouble is imminent. The 
results of this augury are compared with the lots 
first obtained, and, if the omens agree, their fulfil- 
ment is inevitable. Thietmar goes on to say that 
there are as many temples in these parts as there 
are districts, and many single images of gods are 
worshipped by the people, but the city of Riedegost 
is the centre of the cult. Human sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of the gods is common.^ Thiet- 
mar also mentions a sacred and inviolate grave at 
Zntibure,® and a sacred stick at Silivellum, in 
which place the people worship and sacrifice to 
penateSi or domestic gods.* At Glomuzi was a 
sacred well which produced blood and ashes when 
war was impending.® 

Adam of Bremen (11th cent.) gives an account of 
the city of Bethre (Riedegost) which is probably 
based on that of Thietmar. He calls the chief god 
‘ Redigost.’ * He also mentions the town of lumne 
inhabited by Greeks, Slavs, and barbarians, where 
011a Vulcani and Neptune are worshipped.’ He 
tells us that in Great Estland the people wophip 
dragons with wings, to whom they offer sacrifices 
of men without blemish, buying them from 
merchants for the purpose.® 

Cosmas of Prague gives us information about 
the religion of the Czechs. He tells us that they 
worshipped Oreads, Dryads, and Hamadryads. 
Some worshipped streams, some fires, and some 
groves, trees, or stones. Some prayed to mountains 
or hills.® He also mentions the cult of penafes,^^^ 

Helmold and Saxo Grammaticus are the chief 
authorities for the cult of Svantovit, who was 
worshipped by the people of Riigen. His temple 
was at Arkona on the island of Riigen. Saxo 
(Grammaticus describes the image as having four 
hea^ and necks, two facing to the front and two 
behind. The beards of these heads were shaved and 
their hair was cut short, as was the custom of the 
people of Riigen. In his right hand the image held 
a bom of divers metals, and in the left a bow. He 
wore a tunic of wood reaching to the knees. Saxo 
describes the cult as follows. ‘ Once every year, 
after the harvest, a motley crowd from the whole 
island celebrated a ceremonial feast before the 
temple of the image and sacrificed animals as 
peace-offerings. The priest of the image, who w^ 
conspicuous for the length of his hair and his 
beard, which he wore longer than is the custom 
in that country, on the day before that on which 


1 De Bell. Got. iii. 14. 

2 Thietmar, Chron. vi. 17 f. (MGff iii, 812). 

s vi. 26 (MGH iii. 816). * vii. 50 (MGH iii 85^. 

s i. 3 (MGH iii. 736). 

6 Gesta Pontif. Hamrrmburg. Hccles. ii. 18 (MGH vii. 812). 

7 ii. 19 {MGH vii. 312). 8 iv. 17 {MGH vii. 374). 

9 C^ronicoB Bohemorumt i. 4 {MGH ix. 34). 

10 i. 8 {MGH Ix. SS). 
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he was to celebrate, carefully cleaned out with a 
broom the sanctuary, which he alone was allowed 
to enter. He was careful not to breathe in the 
building, and, as often as he was forced to inhale 
or exhale, ran to the door lest he should contamin- 
ate the presence of the god with the pollution of 
mortal breath. The next day, while the people 
watched before the doors, he took the horn from 
the hand of the image and looked at it carefully ; 
if any of the liquid in it had disappeared, he judged 
that this portended a scanty harvest next year. 
With this knowledge he ordered the people to pre- 
serve their present corn for future need. If it 
seemed to be as full as it usually was, he predicted 
that the next harvest would be a good one. So 
then, according to the omen, he advised them to 
use their corn in the coming year lavishly or 
sparingly. Having poured the old wine at the feet 
of the image as a libation, he lilled the empty cup 
with fresh wine and adored the image, pretending 
to be its cup-bearer. Thus doing, he prayed for an 
increase of wealth and victories for himself and 
his country in a set form of words. When he had 
finished he drained the cup dry at one draught 
with overmuch haste, and, refilling it with wine, 
put it again in the hand of the image. 

Mead cakes were also brought forward as offer- 
ings, round in shape and almost as tall as a man. 
The priest put one of these between him and the 
people, and asked the people whether they could 
see him. If they said they could, he expressed 
the wish that they might not be able to see him 
next year. Then he greeted the people in the 
name of the image, and exhorted them to prolong 
their worship of the god with diligent sacrifice, 
promising them certain reward for their husbandry 
and victory by land and sea. 

When these ceremonies were over, they wasted 
the rest of the day in luxurious banqueting, striv- 
ing to turn the very sacrificial feast into con- 
viviality and serving the victims consecrated to the 
god with intem)>erance. In this feast it was con- 
sidered a religious act to get drunk, and impious 
to restrain oneself.’ ^ 

The temple of Svantovit was made of wood ; it 
was gaily painted, and had two enclosures, the 
innermost having magnificent curtains instead of 
walls. Among the appurtenances of the god were 
a bridle, a saddle, and a wonderfully embossed 
sword. There was also a white horse, sacred to 
the god, which could be ridden and tended only by 
the priest. Since it was found covered with mire 
in the morning, it was concluded that Svantovit 
rode it during the night. Omens were taken by 
means of this horse in a way similar to that in 
which the worshippers of Zuarasici took omens 
with the sacred black horse ; but in this case the 
omen was good if the horse stepped on the spear 
with the right foot first, and vice versa. Like 
Zuarasici, Svantovit had sacred banners which led 
his people to victory, the most revered of these 
being called Sianitia. Svantovit had 300 men-at- 
arms and horses attached to him, and always 
received one-third of their spoil- He was identified 
by the Christian monks with St. Vitus of Corvey. 

Saxo Gmmmaticuft mentions other deities in the island of 
E%en closely connected with Svantovit. Such were Bugie- 
Vitusat Karentia(Gazz), who had seven faces and eight swords, 
and was so taH that Bishop Absalon could only reach his chin 
with his axe ; Pore- Vitus, who had five heads and no weapons ; 
and Porenutius, who had five faces, one of which was in his 
bosom. Bugle- Vitus was believed by the people to have the 
powers of Mars.^* 

Helmold also mentions SJvantevith, god of the Ei^ani, and 
says that he is the pre-eminent deity of the N. or Elbe Slavs. 
In comparison with him, they consider the rest demigods. 
Every year a Ohristian is chosen by lot and sacrificed to Him.^ 


iBistoria Dtmieat bk. xiv., ed. P. E. Huller and I. M. 
Yelschow, Copenhagen, x. 822 ff. 

a /h. » Chrm. Sim. U 62 iMGB xxi. 62). 


The king is held in very moderate estimation compared with 
the priest of Svantovit. i Merchants from abroad were not 
allowed to sell their goods in the market till they had offered 
part of them to the god.2 

Herbord 3 (12th cent.) mentions a god Gerovitus who had his 
shrine at Hologost, and was worshipped by the Pomeranians ; 
he was said to have the attributes of Mars. Ebbo 4 mentions 
his enormous shield which must not be touched by mortal 
hands, and could be moved only in case of war. He is most 
probably an analogue to Svantovit. 

Another god who is considered to have affinities with Svantovit 
is Triglav of Stettin. There were four temples in Stettin, one 
of which was far more important than the others. It had on 
its inner and outer walls such wonderful embossed figures of 
men, birds, and animals that they seemed to live and breathe. 
The colours of these paintings could not be dimmed by rain or 
snow. The temple was full of valuables, such as drinking-cups 
of gold and silver, horns decorated for the purpose of drinking 
or made into musical instruments. One-tenth of all the booty 
was stored in this temple. The three other temples were less 
ornate, and had in them tables and chairs for meetings, for on 
certain days and hours the inhabitants were wont to assemble 
there to drink, play games, or discuss matters of importance. 
Near the temples were a sacred oak and a sacred fountain. 
The image of the god had three heads and was made of 
gold. Its eyes and lips were covered with a veil. This god 
had a sacred black horse. Divination was made in the usual 
way with nine lances. If the horse, when led three times across 
them, did not touch them, the omen was favourable.® 

Ebbo® tells the story of another image of this god from 
Wollin, which was saved from the iconoclasm of St. Otto by the 
Slav priests, who gave it to a woman to hide in a lonely part of 
the country. He also tells us 7 that the three heads of the god 
denote his three kingdoms— the heavens, the earth, and the 
under world. Triglav was also worshipped by the Slavs of 
Brandenburg.® 

Helmold also mentions the names of several other gods, such 
as Prove, god of the land of Aldenburg, of whom there was no 
image.® He had a secret grove surrounded by a fence, where 
at a certain time the people assembled with their priest and 
ruler for judgment. This grove was so sacred that even those 
in peril of death could not take refuge there. Then there was 
Siwa (Syuna), goddess of the Polabi, and Podaga, an image 
which was worshipped at Pluna.n 

Helmold says that at feasts the Slavs prayed to a 
divinity of evil as well as to one of good, ‘ professing 
to receive prosperity from a good god, and adver- 
sity from a had one. Therefore in their language 
they call the bad god Biabol or Zcerneboch, which 
is Black God.’^® He adds: ‘Indeed, among the 
many forms of the gods to whom they attribute 
fields, woods, sorrows, and pleasures, they do not 
deny that one god rules over the others in the 
skies, who cares only for celestial things, the rest 
performing their various functions, proceeding 
from his blood, and enjoying distinction in pro- 
portion as they are nearer to that god of gods*’^ 
He does not, however, give the name of this god. 

Dlugos2^* attempts to identify the old Slavic 
gods with the Greek and Roman deities. Jessis 
he identifies with Jove. He is the highest god, 
from whom is all temporal good and protection 
from one’s enemies. Honour is paid to him above 
all other gods and he is worshipped with more 
ftrequent sacrifices. Liada corresponds to Mars; 
he 18 a leader and god of war. Men pray to him 
for triumphs over their enemies and that their 
hearts may be fierce ; they propitiate him with a 
very rude sort of worship. Dzidzielia is the same 
as Venus, the goddess of marriage and fertility. 
To her men pray for sons and daughters. Niia, or 
Pluto, is worshipped as god of the under world 
and of souls when they leave the body. He is 
propitiated to persuade him to admit souls to the 
more favourable parts of his domain. Pogoda 
(Zylvie, Dziewanna) is like Diana. She is wor- 
shipped as a woman and virgin by wives and 


1 ii. 12 (MGS xxi 26). a i. 6 (MGH xxi. 16). 

* Vita Ottonis Episc BamJbercr. iii. 6 (MGH xii. 804 f.). 

4 Ib. iii. 8 (MGH xii. 866). « Ib. ii. SI f. (MGS xii. 798 f.). 

« Ib. ii. 13 (MGH xii. 851 f.). 

7I6.m. ICMGHxii 689). 

8 Pulkawa, Ckronicon Bohemice (Fontes Reram Bohemicarwmt 
Prague, 1893, v. 89), quoted by J. Michal, Slavio Mythology 
(=s Mythology of all RaceSf iii), p. 863. 

9 i. 62, 83 (MGS xxi. 62, 78). 

10 i S3 (MGS xxi. 76). 

H i. 62, 83 (MGS xxi. 62, 76). 

l3i62 (JlfGHx3d.62). IS i 83 (WH xxi 76). 

14 Mist. Fohniem, L 86 1. 
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virgins, and as Ceres by settlers and those engaged 
in agriculture, who try to make com grow by 
sacrifices. She is also venerated as goddess of the 
weather under the name Pogoda (‘giver of a 
favourable wind’). Marzanna was, like Ceres, 
worshipped as the mother and goddess of corn, 
and held in very special reverence. Dlugosz goes 
on to say that those deities had shrines, images, 
sacred precincts, and priests allotted to them, and 
were ottered as sacrifices cattle, sheep, baggage- 
animals, and even human victims taken in battle. 
They had religious games at regular intervals, 
which survived in the form of the Polish celebra- 
tion at Pentecost and the ‘ Stado ’ after fully 500 
years of Christian influence. 

3 . Spirits. — (a) Spirits of the dead . — Leo Dia- 
conus ( 10 th cent.) gives an interesting account of 
the funeral rites of the Danube Slavs of his period. 
He describes the scene after a battle : 

* Now had night begun, and when the moon shone full, they 
went out over the plain and sought their dead. These they 
burnt beside the wall with much fuel in heaps, and with them 
many captives, both men and women, whom they slaughtered 
after the manner of their nation. Thus did they feast the 
infernal deities, suffocating babes un weaned and cocks in the 
Ister, drowning them in the waters of the river. For they say 
that these people take part in Greek orgies and make sacrifices 
and offer libations to the departed after the manner of the 
Hellenes, having been initiated in these mysteries by Anach- 
arsis and Zamdxis, their own philosophers, or else by the 
“Comrades of Achilles.” ’ 1 

The Arabian traveller Ibn Padlan gives an 
interesting description of the obseq^uies of a 
Russian chieftain : 

•When a nobleman died, for ten days his body was laid pro- 
visionally in his grave, where he was left until his shroud was 
prepared for him. His properly was divided into three parts, 
one-third was given to the family, another served to defray the 
funeral expenses, and the remainder was spent on intoxicating 
drinks which were served at the funeral banquet. On the day 
appointed for the final obsequies, a boat was taken out of the 
water, and round it were placed pieces of wood shaped to the ; 
form of human beings. Then the corpse was removed from its ; 
prorisional grave and, being clad with a costly garment, was ' 
seated in a boat on a richly ornamented arm-chair, around 
which were arranged the weapons of the deceased together i 
with intoxicating beverages ; while not only bread and fruit, | 
but also flesh of killed animals, such as dogs, horses, cows, 
cocks, and hens, were put into the boat. Then one of his j 
wives, who had voluntarily agreed to be burned together with 
her dead husband, was led to the boat by an old woman called 
the “ Angel of Death,” and was stabbed at the side of the 
corpse, whereupon the wood piled up under and around the 
boat was set on fire. After the boat with the dead bodies and 
all the other articles placed upon it had been consumed, the 
ashes were collected and scattered over the cairn, and a 
banquet, lasting for days and nights without interruption, closed 

the ceremony.* 2 

Similar evidence is given by Mas’udL* Testimony 
is supplied by V. Kadlubek ^ that young girls tore 
their hair, matrons their faces, and old women 
their garments. 

It is obvious from these few notices that 


! ancestor-worship at a remote period was widely 
spread among the Slavs, who looked upon their 
dead ancestors as beings deeply interested in the 
fortunes of their children. Evidence of the per- 
sistence of this belief is to be found in the dziad^s 
of White Russia and the mdumica of Bulgana 
in modern times. The drowned and suttbcated 
children mentioned by Leo Diaconus are the ori^n 
of the rusalky, or water-spirits, of modem Russia. 

(5) The penates, — Helmold ^ says that, * besides 
groves and household gods {penates) in whom the 
iields and towns abounded, there were powerful 
gods, etc.,’ alluding to the cult of penates among 
the ancient Slavs. Cosmas of Prague ^ relates the 
story of Czech who carried the penates on his 
shoulders to the new country, resting on the 
mountain of the Rzip and saying to his followers : 

‘ Come, good comrades, and make sacrifice to your 
penates^ for it is by their help that ye have oeen 
brought to this new country destined for you by 
Fate of old.’ The Slavic name for them (cfea, 
dediky deduska, etc.), meaning ‘grandfather,’ 
shows that they had their origin in ancestor- 
worship. Survivals of this cult are the Russian 
domovoy^ the Little Russian didUo, the Bohemian 
setek^ the Polish skrzatek^ the Bulgarian stopan, 
and the Ixtdki of the Lnsatian Sorbs and Slovaks. 

(c) Genii of fate^ the woods, water, etc . — Of these 
we have few notices in the contemporary and early 
authorities. Procopius,* as we have seen, denies 
that they pay any reverence to ‘Destiny,’ but 
affirms that they worship rivers, nymphs, and 
other spirits, and even make sacrifices to them. 
Cosmas of Prague, as we saw above, says : 

•Oreads, Dr 3 rads and Hamadryads are objects of adoration 
and worship to this fooli^ and silly people *; and again: 
‘Some worship streams, some fires, some groves, trees, or 
stones. Some pray to mountains or hills.* 

The modern Slavs have genii of fate, rodjmice 
(Croatia) and the Russian dolya (Serbian, sre6a) ; 
vily, nymphs ; Zmgr, Dryads, and the poludnica, 
who is almost an Oread. The Russian vodyanik 
is a sort of Slavic ‘ old man of the sea.’ ® 

Litbratuiie. — M odern authorities on the religion and mytho- 
logy of the Slavs include the following : A. Bruckner, * Pocmtki 
Kultury Slowianskiej,’ in Encyklopedja Polska, vol. iv. pt. 2, 
Cracow, 1916; J. Dlugosz, Histories Polonicm, 2 volA, 
Leipzig, 1711-12 ; J. Mdchal, Slavic Mytkalmy {^Mtfthology of 
all Races, iii.), Boston, U.S. A., 1918 ; P. J. Safarfk, Stovam^ 
Starozitnosti, 2 vols-, Prague, 1837, Germ, tr., Slavnschs AU&r* 
thiimer, Leipzig, 1843-44; T. R. Georgevitch, ‘Parthw)- 
genesis in Serbian Popular Traction,* FL xxix. [1918J 68 ft. ; 
N. M. Karamzin, Hist, de V empire de Russie, French far., 
11 vols., Paris, 1819-26; I. F. Sakarov, The Story of the 
Russian People (Russ,), 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1841-40. See 
also R. J. Kerner, Slavic Europe : A Selet^ BMwgraphy, 
Harvard and Oxford, 1918; E. Kolodziejczyk, BMwgra^a 
Slmoianoznawstwa Polskiego, Cracow, 1911. 
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SLAVERY (Primitive).-^!. INTRODUCTORY.--- 
u Definition and scope. — The most generally 
accepted definition- of slavery is that it is a social 
system in which one person is the property of 
another. Westermarck takes exception to this 
definition : 

•The owner’s right over his property, even when not 


1 Hist. ix. 6 (Corp. Script. Hist. Byz., Bonn, 1828, pt. xi. 

^'^^m^Foszlan*s und anderer Araber Berichte iiber die Russen 
merer Zeit, tr. C. M. Frahn, St. Petersburg, 1823, pp. 10-21, 


acterer Zieii, cr. jm.. rro-mi, ou. — , 

quoted by Msichal, p. 233 f. ....... j -u 

8 Des Prairies d*or, Paris, 1861-69, u. 9, lu. 62 f quoted by 
' .. 234. 

. Hist. PoUm., Danzig, 1749. 
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Mdchal, p. 234. 
4 Script. . 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 618. 

Jewish (J. Abelson), p. 619. 

Roman (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 621. 


absolute, is at all events exclusive, that is, nobody but the 
owner has the right to dispose of it,’ whereas ‘the master’s 
right of disposing of his slave is not necessarily exclusive ; 
custom or law may grant the latter a certain amount of liberty, 
and in such case his condition differs essentially from that of 
a piece of property.’ « , , , ^ j 

JSiow those who speak of a slave as properby admit 
that restrictions on the exercise of the masto’s 
power are indeed common, but would say, with 
Nieboer : 


1 i. 52 (MGH xxi. 62). 

2 Chron. Bohem. i. 2 (MGH ix. 38). 

s De BeU. Got. iii. 14. t ‘J. 4 (MGHix.uy. 

5 The writer would like to acknowledge the oollaborataon oi 
Miss A. B, Finch White, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, in pre- 
paring this artidle. 
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* Any restriction put upon the free exercise of his power is a 
mitigation of slavery, not belonging to its nature/ 1 

By ‘property ’ this Dutch writer, who is the f<?re' 
most authority on the economics of primitive 
slavery, means 

‘a power that, however leniently exercised in many cases, is 
in principle unlimited/ s 

We are reminded of the following rule in Koman 
and Romanized modern law : 

‘The proprietor has had the right to do with his property 
whatever he is not by special rules forbidden to do/ * 
Property in a human being, i.e. slavery, is equi- 
valent to a right to all the labour of the slave. 

The view which regards a slave as the property of 
the master is not then, it seems, inconsistent with 
Westermarck’a own position, that the essence of 
slavery is to be found in the compulsory nature 
of the slave’s relation to his master; in other 
words : 

‘Slavery is essentially an industrial institution, which implies 
compulsory labour beyond the limits of family relations.*® 

All would agree with the statement of this author- 
ity : 

‘The master has a right to avail himself of the working power 
of his slave, without previous agreement on the part of the 
latter.*® ‘Voluntary slavery, as when a person sells himself as 
a slave, is only an imitation of slavery true and proper ; the 
person who gives up his liberty confers upon another, by con- 
tract, either for a limited period or for ever, the same rights 
over himself as a master possesses over his slave. If slavery 
proper could be based upon a contract between the parties con- 
cerned, I fail to see how to distinguish between a servant and a 
slave/ 7 

We may combine the two kinds of definition and 
define a slave as a human being who is the property 
of another and subject to compulsory labour, 
beyond the limits of the family. 

The expression ‘ primitive ’ is difficult to define 
with precision. By ‘primitive peoples’ we may 
understand certain ethnic groups which occupy a 
relatively little advanced position in the scale of 
cultural development. The groups included in the 
present survey will be confined to those which live 
m ‘tribal society ’ — i.e., that have kinship (a social 
relation not always synonymous with physical con- 
sanguinity) as the basis of membership in the group 
(clan, gens, phratry, tribe), in contrast to citizenship 
in political states. Admission of an outsider into 
the group is by ‘ adoption,’ in contradistinction to 
‘naturalization.’ Another criterion is the posses- 
sion or lack of literary records, of history in the 
strict sense. Under ‘primitive’ will be included 
not only ‘ savages,’ but also groups in a state of 
‘barbarism.’ ()ur present discussion will not em- 
brace the early stages of nations that have de- 
veloped into ‘civilization.’ We shall consider as 
primitive, not only hunting tribes, but most 
pastoral and many agricultural societies. 

2 . Slavery distinguished from similar pheno- 
mena. — (a) Subjection of wives, — The status of 
wives among primitive peoples is often referred to 
as ‘slavery.’ Without considering here the ques- 
tion whether the subjection of women, particu- 
larly of wives, in primitive society is as abject as 
is popularly supposed,® it may be said that slavery 
as a social institution and industrial system does 
not exist when there are only female slaves. When 
women only are enslaved, the reason probably is 
that they are valued as women rather than as 
labourers ; otherwise men also would be enslaved.® 

[h) Subjection of children, — In primitive societies 
every family has its head, who exercises more or 
less authority over its members, including, of 
course, the young. But, no matter how complete 

1 Slavery as an Industrial System, p. 8. 

« Ih, p. 87. ^ 

*See also L.I)argun, ‘tJrspnmg un<i Entwicklungsgesobichte 
das Eigenfchums,* ZVRW v, [1884] 3. 

4 Nieboer, p. 37 ; see also below, tinder ‘ Serfdom/ 1. a (e\ 

Sif/i. 670. 9Xb, * V/- 

I Ib^ I 671. 8 See MI I ch. xxvi. 

* Sims Nieboer, p. 28. 


this subjection may be, it cannot be called slavery, 
which, as a social institution, has a very different 
origin and function. Slavery is a relation beyond 
the limits of the family, as stated in Wester- 
marck’s definition given above. ^ 

(c) Subjection of members of a society to its head. 
— The subjects of a despotic ruler are sometimes 
called his slaves. To this use of the term it is to 
be objected that, in order to have slavery, it is 
necessary that the master’s power should be recog- 
nized by the society, 

‘The whole group must approve of the custom and must 
enforce it ; otherwise it cannot exist.* 3 

The slave lives in a society that recognizes him as 
a slave ; slavery can exist only where there is a 
society of freemen. The head of a community, no 
matter how great his power may be, is not as such 
a master of slaves. Of course, a chief, like other 
freemen, may keep slaves of his own. 

{d) Subjection of tribes, provinces, or classes , — 
Where a population or territory is subject to an 
external power, this is not slavery. The latter is 
the subjection of men individually and a subjec- 
tion which includes the whole personality of the 
slave. A slave cannot live in tribal relations ; he 
would to that extent be free. J. K. Ingram ob- 
serves : 

‘The lowest caste may be a degraded and despised one, but 
its members are not in a state of slavery ; they are in collective, 
not individual, subjection to the members of the higher 
classes.* 3 

This is true also of subjected tribes. Subjection 
of tribes as such sometimes serves as a substitute 
for slavery proper, making the latter superfluous. 

(e) Serfdom, — Ingram says : 

‘The transition to serfdom took place in civic communities 
when the master parted with or was deprived of his property 
in the person of the slave, and became entitled only to hfii 
services, or to a determinate portion of them.’ * 

This is a correct statement, with this important 
exception, that the right, not to the services of the 
labourer, but to ‘ a determinate portion ’ of them, 
is the real differential of serfdom. For, as Nie- 
boer points out, he who is entitled to all the 
services of another is his owner : 

‘The slave-owner may do with his slave whatever he is not by 
special laws forbidden to do ; che master of the serf may require 
from his man such services or tributes only as the law allows 
him to require.’® 

It may be remarked that, while it is necessary, 
for the purposes of discussion, to draw theoretical 
lines 01 demarcation, practically there is not a 
single social institution that is strictly separated 
from kindred institutions. The student of social 
phenomena still recognizes the truth in Spencer’s 
observation : 

‘As the distinctions between different forms of slavery are 
indefinite, so must there be an indefinite distinction between 
slavery and serfdom, and between the several forms of serfdom. 
Much confusion has arisen in describing these respective insti- 
tutions, and for the sufficient reason that the institutions 
themselves are confused.’® 

II. Origin and early growth of slavery, 
— 1. Extra-tribal slavery in relation to war.^ — 
Slavery in early society may be divided into infcra- 
tribal and extra-tribal, depending on whetlier or 
not the slave belongs to the same kinship-group as 
the master, i.e. to the ‘in-group’ as distinct from 
the ‘ont-groun,’ to use Sumner’s terminology.'^ 
Extra-tribal slavery is first both in time and in 
extent. In the primitive group all members are 
on a footing of equality ; they are ‘ all-one-flesh,’ 
and practice conforms to theory. ‘ Custom every- 
where, as a rule, forbids the enslaving of tribes- 
men.’® It is only in extraordinary cases, and 
after slavery of tlie extra-tribal form has become 

1 See MI i. ch. xxv. ; also art. Ohilduhn. 

* Sumuer, Folkways, p. 262. 

8 Hist, of Slavery and Serfdom, London, 1896, p. 8 . 

4 Ib. p. 262, ® P, 37. 

« Principles of Sociology , iii. 472. 

7 P.12. ^MI\.m. 
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prevalent, that a person is permitted to enslave 
a member of his own community. 

Ail available evidence confirms the view, held 
by all students of the subject, that slavery is 
a sequence of war, that the earliest slaves were 
captives in war.^ Now it is necessary to revise 
radically the traditional view that war is the con- 
stant and normal state of earliest human society. 
The data from pre-historic archaeology (imple- 
ments, art, etc. ), as well as from the ethnology of 
latter-day * savages,’ indicate a decidedly peaceable 
life among primitive mankind. This is even more 
true if we distinguish, as it is often difficult to do, 
between blood-feuds and wars of communities as 
such. In the correlation made by Hobhouse and 
his collaborators it is found that the groups under 
the heading ‘ no war ’ were confined mainly to the 
lowest grade of hunting tribes.^ As one would 
expect, the same groups are among those in which 
slavery is quite unknown.® When war had become 
a feature of the relations of human groups, the 
rights and immunities which prevented^ the en- 
slavement of tribesmen would not operate in favour 
of captives from hostile bands. While there are at 
times mitigating circumstances, in the main it is 
true that ‘ the defeated enemy is rightless, and is 
treated as best suits the victor’s convenience.’^ 
Quarter may be refused altogether and the van- 
quished foes exterminated. Or, if prisoners are 
taken, they may be tortured, eaten, adopted, ran- 
somed, exchanged, liberated, or enslaved. In the 
actual practice of existing tribes there are instances 
of all these modes of treatment. 

Adoption, a custom which is especially common 
among the N. American Indians,® is the main 
exception to the rule that the life of the captive is 
spared in order that he may become a slave. It 
may be remarked here that a distinction is often 
made between the adult males among the enemy 
on the one hand and the women and children on 
the other. The men may be killed, while the 
women and children are adopted or enslaved. 
Adoption is probably intimately related to the 
beginnings of slavery. According to the theory of 
J. W. Powell,® for which there is much to be said, 
the latter institution is a development of the 
practice of adoption. The motives for keeping 
captives alive are not likely to have been, in the 
beginning, the shrewd calculations usually ascribed 
to primitive man, as in the following statement of 
Hobhouse : 

* There comes a time in social development when the victor 
sees that a live prisoner is after all better than a dead one.’ 7 
Nieboer’s criticism is much to the point : 

‘ It is not to be supposed that men, convinced of the utility of 
some new kind of labour, began to procure slaves in order to 
make them perform this labour; or that, finding some work 
tedious, they invented slavery to relieve themselves of this 
burden. Modern psychology does not account for psychical and 
social phenomena in such a rationalistic way.’ * Social institu- 
tions are sometimes made ; but this is the exception ; genem-lly 
they grow. '8 

Whatever the primary motives for enslaving van- 
quished enemies may have been, it is doubtless 
true that slavery marks ‘ a humanitarian improve- 
ment in the laws of war.’® Also, as Hobhouse 
observes : 


‘ The vindictive passions must be sufficiently held in check to 
prevent their gratification in the moment of victory.’ w 

2. Internal conditions of the growth of slavery ; 
occurrence in various states of culture. — No matter 
what may be the external relations of the group, 
slavery could not exist unless it conformed to the 

1 See, among many others, Spencer, iii. 469, 470 ; MI i. 674. 

2 Material Culture and Social Institutions, p. 228. 

3 Ib. p. 30. 

4 Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, i. 244. 

8 See J. N. B. Hewitt, art. ‘ Adoption,’ m MAI 

8 * On Regimentation,’ 15 RBEW [1893-94], p. cxu. 

7 i. 252. ® P* and footnote. 

9 Sumner, p. 262. i* 252. 


requirements of the social life of the tribe both in 
its purely economic and in its more distinctly 
moral aspects. This appears clearly from the 
study of the actual appearance and distribution of 
slavery among the uncivilized peoples of various 
cultural grades. 

{a) Among hunting tribes , — Human societies in 
the hunting stage hardly ever keep slaves. Among 
‘lower hunters,’ the representatives of the real 
primitive man,’ slavery is entirely unknown.^ 
Even among ‘ higher hunters ’ it is extremely rare ; 
and its occurrence is due to certain extraordinary 
circumstances. Of the 83 hunting groups analyzea 
by Nieboer there are 65 negative and only 18 
positive cases. Of the latter 15 are Indian tribes 
on the N.W. Pacific coast of N. America (see 
below). The remaining three are the Teiiuelches 
and Abipones in S. America and the Kamchadales 
in Siberia.® 

The reasons for these facts are not far to seek. 
As Westermarck says : 

‘Slaves are kept only where there is employment for tiiem, 
and where the circumstances are otherwise favourable to t3ie 
growth of slavery.’® 

Now the economic state of hunting societies is 
decidedly unfavourable to the development of 
slavery, 

‘ In the absence of industrial activity, slaves are almost use- 
less : and, indeed, where game is scarce, are not worth their 

food. ’4 


In the desperate daily struggle for existence it is 
necessary for every man to exert his powers to the 
utmost, and each man, even then, c»n produce 
barely enough for himself and his family. Hence 
slaves, even if they were as efficient as their 
masters, could not produce any surplus for the use 
of the latter. But slave-labour is essentially in- 
efficient in work, such as hunting, which requires 
great skill and application. 

At Nieboer expresses it, ‘a compulsory hunting system can- 
not exist. If a man is to exert all his faculties, there must be 
other motives than mere compulsion.’ 8 Spencer also observe 
that ‘ the relative lack of energy, the entire lack of interest, the 
unintelligent performance of work, and the greater cost of 
supenTsion, make the slave an unprofitable productive agent.’* 
So too J. S. Mill: ‘It remains certain that slavery is In- 
compatible with any high state of the arts of life, and any great 
efficiency of labour.’ 7 

This applies equally to the primitive hunting 
life and to modern industrialism ; it is a striking 
instance of the correspondence between extremes. 

But, even if slaves were profitable, it would he 
very difficult to keep them in subjection or prevpt 
their escape. Hunting supposes a nomadic life, 
and the hunter who roams over vast stretches 
of country in pursuit of his game has not much 
chance to watch over the movements of his slave. 
And, if the slave himself were set to hunting, as 
he would have to be (all men being needed in that 
work), this difficulty would amount almost to 
impossibility. Moreover, a hunting slave will be 
much more inclined to run away than a soil-tilling 
slave ; for the latter, during his flight, has to live 
upon the spontaneous products of the land, where- 
as the former can continue hunting, just as he has 
done before ; his flight would not be of the nature 


of a flight. . 

Another cause for the non-existeuce of slavery 
is that primitive hunters generally live in small 
groups— at the most, of a few hundred persons.® 
Now such a small group would not be able to 
develop coercive power sufficient to keep in sub- 

1 Under this head are included the Australians, Tasmanians, 
Andamanese, Negritos, Veddas, African Pygmies, Bushmen, 
Kubus, Botooudos, and Fuegians. They correspond to A. 
Vierkandt’s unstdte VQlker (* Die Kulturtypen der MenTObhrit^ 
A A XXV. [1898] 67flf.). See Hobhouse, Wheeler, and amsberg 
p. 30 ; Nieboer, p. 186 fl. 

2 P. 187 ff. ® i- 671. 4 Spencer, id. 469. 

6 p. 195. 6 iii. 470. 

7 Principles of Political Economic, London, 1862, i, l©2. 

8 See A. Sutherland, The Origin and Growth of the Moral 
Instinct, London, 1898, i. 860. 
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jectlon slaves introduced from foreign parts. A 
fugitive slave would very soon be beyond the reach 
of xiis master’s tribe, and a relatively small number 
of slaves would be a danger to the power of the 
free tribesmen. 

But there are still other, more psychical, reasons 
militating against the introduction of slavery 
among primitive hunters. Both in emotional 
interest and in social evaluation hunting is an 
agreeable and noble occupation. 

Nieboer describes it as ‘occupying the whole soul and leaving 
no room for distracting thought ; offering the hunter a definite 
aim to which he can reach by one mighty effort of strength and 
skill ; uncertain in its results like battle, and promising the 
glory of victory over a living creature. ... It is not a work fit 
to be imposed upon men who are deprived of the common 
rights of freemen and are the property of others.*! 

Not only the intrinsic character of the work of the 
hunter, but also its social worth, takes it out of 
the forms of labour suited to enslaved persons. 
Among a primitive hunting people hereditary 
nobility is unknown and wealth does not exist; 
ersonal qualities are the only basis of social 
ifferentiation. Besides generosity, hospitality, 
and wisdom in council, strength, courage, and 
skill form the primitive patent of nobility. The 
activities in which these qualities are expressed 
and demonstrated are hunting and (though not 
universally) warfare.^ Now, to admit slaves as 
hunters and warriors would be to place them on a 
footing of equality with freemen. Public opinion 
could not consider as slaves those who are success- 
ful in the noble occu;gations of hunting and fight- 
ing ; and without public opinion the masters would 
be unable to keep them in subjection. And a poor 
hunter would be of little or no use as a hunting 
slave. 

This attitude of respect for the hunter prevents 
the growth of intra-tribal slavery, for no member 
of the tribe is so superior to any other member 
that he can reduce him to a state of complete 
subjection, unless perhaps the latter is a physical 
or mental weakling, in which case he would be of 
no Talue as a hunting slave. It also tends to 
revent extra-tribal slavery, though here what 
umner has called * ethnocentrism,’ with the 
common accompaniment of contempt for people ! 
who do not belong to the * we-group,^ would act as 
a neutralizing force in many cases ; it would be 
a case of contempt for the enemy and stranger 
against respect for the hunter and warrior. There 
are, however, not a few instances on record where 
enemies, though they are hated and feared, are 
not despised. Among the Indians of the central 
parts of N. America captives were, as a rule, either 
killed or adopted ; in the latter case they were 
regarded and treated as members of the tribe. 

The study of the life of the simplest grades of 
human society leads to the conclusion that, in the 
strictest sense of the word, slavery is not a primi- 
tive institution ; its appearance and growth depend 
on social conditions which are absent in the lowest 
forms of human €ussociation to-day, as they un- 
doubtedly were during by far the greater portion 
of the time that man has existed upon the earth. 

Attention is again called to the fact, noted above, that 15 out 
of the 18 positive cases of slavery among tribes in the hunting 
stm, according to Nieboeris tabulation, are found among the 
Inaians of the N.W. I^ftc coast of N. America. Now, while 
these tribes are classed In the general economic and cultural 
grade of hunting groups, on the negative ground of their being 
unacquainted with cattle-breeding or agriculture,* they have 

! P. 198. J. Dewey points out that ‘game and sport are still 
words which mean the most intense immediate play of the 
emotions, running their whole gramnt’ (‘Interpretation of 
Savage Mind,’ in FivehohawaZ Meview, ix. [1902] 217 ; this art. 
is an admirable study of the nature and effects of the mental 
life of the hunting st^e). 

a For a study of the more# of a typical hunting people see 
A. N. Gilbertson, ‘Ethical Phases of Eskimo Culture,* J(mm. cf 
Religiom FsydkologPf vi. and vil. C1918-14]. 

8 Bee Nieboer, p. 174. 


some very important characteristics which mark them off rather 
sharply from hunters in the strict sense. The principal and 
underlying characteristic is that they get their subsistence from 
fishing, not from hunting land-animals. The study of these 
particular aborigines is of special value in that it brings out, in 
a notable way, several of the general causes which account for 
the growth of slavery. They possess many features of economic 
and social life the absence of which tends to prevent or retard 
the growth of slavery among hunting peoples. Food is abun- 
dant and easy to procure. They have fixed habitations and 
live in comparatively large groups- They are enabled to do so 
by preserving food for future consumption. Also a settled life 
makes the escape of slaves more difficult. Living in larger 
groups brings about a higher organization of freemen, and 
hence greater coercive power. And the preserving of goods 
demands additional labour, which is fit to be performed by 
slaves, as it does not require much skill and has to be done in 
or near the dwellings, so that supervision is easy. Moreover, 
as Nieboer remarks : ‘ The hope of partaking of the stored food 
is a tie that binds the slave to his master’s house, in much the 
same manner as a modern labourer is bound by having a share 
in the insurance funds of the manufactory.* I Slave-trade is 
carried on. This facilitates the keeping of slaves. Captives 
taken in war usually belong to neighbouring tribes and have 
more opportunity to escape to their native parts than have 
purchased slaves, who have often been brought from a great 
distance. Fishing implements have been brought to a high 
degree of perfection ; fishing has become more remunerative ; 
and the product of a fishing slave’s labours exceeds his primary 
wants. The more freemen devote themselves to trade and 
industry, the more need is there for slaves to do the ruder 
work of fishing, rowing, cooking, etc. 

(5) Among pastoral tribes. — ^Pastoral nomadism 
has been considered favourable to the growth of 
slavery. There is ‘ the mystical belief,’ as Nieboer 
calls it, ‘that the taming of animals naturally 
leads to the taming of men’;® i.e., it is supposed 
that the nomadic herdsman who has learned to 
domesticate animals begins also to domesticate, to 
enslave, men. 

Thus J. Lippert holds that slavery * first arises in the patri- 
archal communities of pastoral peoples ’ ; the slaves ‘ were the 
object of an appropriation entirely similar to the appropriation 
of the domestic animals.’ * 

A study of the actual origin and distribution of 
slavery dispels speculations of this kind, Nieboeris 
survey shows that only one-half of the pastoral 
tribes of the globe keep slaves. It may be noted 
here that the positive cases are all found in a few 
definite areas, mainly N.W. and N.E. Africa, 
and a few tribes in the Caucasus and Arabia, 
while the pastoral nomads of Siberia, Central 
Asia, India, and 8. Africa do not have slaves.^ 

The fact is that slavery is of little moment to 
pastoral peoples as such ; among some of the slave- 
keeping tribes slaves are kept as a mere luxury. 
The chief reason for this is that, in pastoral life, 
subsistence depends almost entirely on capital, 
cattle, and comparatively little on labour, and for 
the small amount of labour demanded free labourers 
are available. 

‘ Among people who live upon the produce of their cattle, a 
man who owns no cattle, i.e., no capital, has no means of sub- 
sistence. Accordingly, among pastoral tribes we find rich and 
poor men : and the poor often offer themselves as labourers to 
the rich.’® 

But, on the other hand, Nieboer continues : 

‘There are no causes preventing them from haring slaves. 
These tribes are, so to speak, in a state of equilibrium ; a small 
additional cause on either side turns the balance.’ * 

The most important of such additional causes 
favouring the growth of slavery are the slave-trade 
and the neighbourhood of inferior races. It is 
found that the regions mentioned above as being 
those to which slavery among pastoral tribes is 
confined are exactly those where the slave-trade 
has for a long time been carried on on an extensive 
scale. The riaves are often purchased from slave- 
traders, and in several cases they belong to races 
with an inferior culture. 

(c) Among agricultural tribes. — Three stages in 
the development of agriculture may be distin- 

1 P. 206. 2 P. 292. 

^ KuUurgesch. der MmgcJiheit, Stuttgart, 1888-87, pp. 622, 
5S6. 

* For list of tribes and detailed description see Nieboer, p, 
281 ff. 

# Nieboer, p. 199. ft Ib. p. 292, 
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fished in the tribal societies coming within the 
held of our present consideration : (1) in the first 
stage agriculture holds a subordinate place, sub- 
sistence being derived chiefly from other sources 
(hunting, fishing, gathering wild-growing plant 
food) ; ^ (2) tribes in the second stage carry on 
agriculture to a considerable extent, but not to 
the point of exclusive dependence upon it ; (3) the 
third sta^e is that in which agriculture is by far 
the principal source of subsistence ; the other, 
more primitive, means of livelihood hold such a 
subordinate place that, if they were entirely 
wanting, the economic state would be practically 
the same.® 

A survey of the agricultural tribes of the world 
shows that slavery prevails extensively among 
them. On the other hand, there are many agri- 
cultural tribes without slaves, so that the practice 
of agriculture does not necessarily lead to the keep- 
ing of slaves. It is found, furthermore, that 
slavery is much more common among such tribes 
as subsist chiefly by agriculture than among the 
incipient agriculturists, who still depend to a con- 
siderable extent on hunting or fishing. In the 
first stage of agriculture a minority of tribes has 
slaves ; the more agriculture develops, the more 
common slavery becomes, until in the third stage 
it exists in the great majority of tribes. Now it 
may be noted that amcultural societies of the 
most primitive stage bear a strong resemblance 
to tribes of the more specifically hunting type. 
Generally the business of the men is still largely 
hunting and warfare; the tilling of the soil is 
carried on mainly hj the women.® This division 
of labour does not in principle differ much from 
that which prevails among such hunting peoples 
as the Australian aborigines, where the women 
gather fruits and dig roots. These primitive agri- 
cultural tribes are often nomadic.* When the 
products of the fields are scarcely ripe, they reap 
them and move on to some other place. Or they 
may sow something in a favouralne spot as they 
pass, and return later to reap the fruits. The 
best examples of this type of agriculturists are 
found among some of the Indian tribes of S. 
America.® 

Where agriculture is carried on without the aid 
of domestic animals, subsistence does not demand 
much capital. Where the population is scarce, as 
it generally is, only the most fertile and most 
accessible grounds are cultivated ; very primitive 
implements are used ; even the plough is used by 
very few tribal societies; they usually content 
themselves with a hoe or pointed stick.® And, 
even where agriculture is carried on in a more 
skilful manner, as by means of irrigation, it is not 
capital that is wanted, but labour. The con- 
struction of irrigation works may be a long and 
laborious task, but the materials cost nothing. 
Since subsistence is independent of capital and 
easy to procure, nobody offers his services to 
another. 

‘All freemen in new countries/ says Bagehot, ‘must be 
pretty equal ; every one has labour, and every one has land ; 
capital, at least in agricultural countries (for pastoral countries 


iThe tribes in this stage are the Jagerhaitem (‘hunting 
agriculturists’) of Dargun {ZVRW y, 60). 

2 See Meboer, p. 175; Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, 
p. 235. 

3 Woman’s work as the primitive agriculturist is one of the 
most important chapters in the history of human civilization ; 
see 0. T. Mason, Woman’s Share in Primitive CuUure, New 
York, 1894, esp. ch. ii. ‘ The Food-Bringer.’ 

4 This feature of primitive culture is noted by W. Cunningham 
(The (Prowth of English Industry and Commerce^y Cambridge, 
1916, i. 31 ff.); he remarks that ‘primitive agriculture is 
perfectly consistent with a very migratory life’ (p. 33). 

8 See Nieboer, p. 297. . ^ • x 

8 The Hackbau of E. Hahn (Die Baustiere und %hre Bez%eh’ 
ungen zur Wirtsehaft der Menschen, Leipzig, 1896, p. 388 fl.) 
as distinguished from agriculture proper or Aoheroau. 


are very different), k of little use ; it cannot hire labour ; &0 
labourers go and work for themselves.’ i 
Hence, under such conditions, if a man wante 
another to work for him, he must force him to do 
so-— in other words, he must make him a slave. 
This holds true of most primitive agricultural 
communities, i.e. of all those that have at their 
disposal more fertile land than is needed for 
cultivation, in order to support tlie actual popula- 
tion. But this state of things does not always 
exist. 

In some areas every piece of arable land has 
been appropriated. In that case a man cannot 
procure his subsistence independently of a land- 
lord. Hence ‘ free labourers^ are available, slaves 
are not wanted, and slavery is not likely to exist. 
And, even where there are no poor persons, but 
every one has a share in the re.sourees of the 
country, the use of slaves is not great when aH 
land has been appropriated. When there is free 
land, a man can, by increasing the number of his 
slaves, increase his income to any extent. But, 
where the supply of land is limited, a landowner 
can employ only a limited number of labourers. 
As soon as there are hands enough to till his 
land, an increase in the number of labourers would 
be unprofitable. Perhaps the operation of this 
economic principle in primitive societies is best 
illustrated by conditions in Oceania, where slavery 
is confined to a few islands. The fact that au 
land had been appropriated led to a state of things 
inconsistent with slavery as a social and industrial 
system.® 

It has been pointed out above that the need of skill and 
application, the intrinsic interest and excitement, and the 
social worth of the occupation are among the forces preventing 
or retarding the development of slavery among hunters. These 
forces are absent in agricultural life- As compared with hunt- 
ing or sea-faring or even manufacture, agriculture is likely to 
be rather dull work, requiring patience rather than strength 
or skilL And there is not a single instance discovered of 
influence or power depending on agriculture (as distinct from 
ownership of land). It is an occupation that has been regarded 
as especially fit for women and slaves. These facts, tc^ether 
with the more material causes, tend to make the sociallife of 
agricultural groups favourable to the existence and growth of 
slavery. 

3 * Intra-tribal slavery. — After slavery had come 
to exist in its original form of extra- tribal slavery, 
it was extended also to some classes of cases m 
the in-group. The two principal causes of intra- 
tribal enslavement are debt and crime. In some 
exceptional cases a debtor who cannot pay is put 
to death. Much more frequently he becomes the 
slave of the creditor. Often, though not always, 
the debtor-slave or pawn has a right to become 
free ggnin by paying his debt. Such is the case 
with the debtor-slaves (known by the Dutch name 
of 'panddmgm) in the Malay Archipelago. Here 
the creditor cannot refuse to accept the money.® 
In some cases a man will pay a debt by giving one 
or more of his kindred, usually children or women, 
into slavery to the creditor. 

Slavery may be imposed as a punishment for 
crime, either directly or when the compensation 
{werqUd) is not paid. Members of the offender’s 
family may likewise he liable to enslavement.* 

HI. Position anji treatment of slaves.^-- 
While slavery may in principle involve an absolute 
power of the master over his slave, in practice 
there are undoubtedly many and marked limita- 
tions on the exercise of this power. It is found also 
that slaves may have certain ‘ rights/ determined 
by custom or public opinion, which the master is 
bound to respect. With regard to * the power of 
life and death,’ it may be expected that, when the 
slaves are war captives, the right of killing an 
enemy would pass into the right of kUling the 

1 Physics and PoliticSy London, 1872, p. 72. 

2 Nieboer, p. 315 ff. ® Nieboer, p. 38. 

4 See 6L B. Steinmetz, Ethnologisohe Studien zur erstrn 
Entwicklung der Strafe, 2 vols., Leyden and Ldpsdg, 1894. 
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slave ; and this seems to have been true to a great 
extent. Yet it is to be noted that, while in de- 
scriptions of primitive peoples one repeatedly finds 
it stated that the master may kill his slave at 
leasure, or that he is not accountable for killing 
im, as Westermarck says, 

* This seems to mean rather that, if he does so, no complaint 
can be brought against him, or no vengeance taken on him, 
than that he has an unconditional moral right to put to death 
a slave whom he no longer cares to keep/i 
In many cases the master is expressly prohibited 
from killing his slave at his own discretion.* The 
slaying of another man’s slave is regarded largely 
as an offence against the property of the master, 
but not exclusively so. Where the master himself 
is not permitted to kill his slave, the slave has the 
right of life, sometimes with little difference in 
this respect between him and a freeman. 

In a surprisingly large number of instances the 
master does not have even an unlimited right to 
sell his slave. This is true especially of slaves 
born in the house ; sometimes he may sell at will 
only slaves captured in war or purchased. In 
several instances a slave, especially if he be a 
domestic slave, can be sold only if he has been 
guilty of some crime. The cases, referred to by 
Westermarck,® where the master is entitled only to 
a limited portion of the services of the slave would 
come more strictly under the head of serfdom, 
though we have here border-line phenomena hard 
to fit into a theoretical system. Sometimes a slave 
is said to have the right to possess property of 
his own ; in some of these cases he may buy his 
own freedom. Among several peoples it is even 
permissible for a discontented slave to change 
masters. In other instances a slave, in order to 
secure a new master, needs only to cause a slight 
injury to some one’s property or commit some 
trifling offence, and he must then he surrendered 
to the * injured ’ person. 

*lt is astonishing,' says Westermarck, ' to notice how readily, 
in many African countries, slaves are allowed by custom to nd 
themselves of tyrannical or neglectful masters. 

In some places a slave becomes free by simply 
leaving his master, or, if he escapes from one 
master and selects another, it is presumed that he 
has been badly treated by the first one, and oon- 
semiently cannot be reclaimed.® 

On the treatment of slaves by their masters in 
tribal society descriptions and opinions vary widely, 
and there are no doubt marked actual differences 
among various peoples in this regard. Thus we | 
find this judgment by two American sociologists : j 
‘No pen will ever record the brutal history of primitive j 
slavery through generations and even centuries of which man- : 
kind was taught to labor. The bitterest scenes of an tTnde 1 
Tom's Cabin would be an agreeable relief from the contempla- 
tion of the stern realities of this unwritten history.* ® I 

While undoubtedly cases could be found of which | 
such a description might be given, taken as a | 
generalization about primitive slavery, it is a gross 
exaggeration. More consistent with a far greater 
mass of data are these words of Spencer ; 

'!Die current assumption is thac of necessity a slave is a 
down-trodden being, subject to unlimited labour and great 
hardship ; whereas in many cases he is well cared for, not 
overworked, and leniently treated. Assuming slaves every- 
where to have ideas of liberty like our own, we suppose them 
to be intolerant of despotic control ; whereas their subjection 
is sometimes so little onerous that they jeer at those of their 
race who have no masters. Assuming that their feelings are 
such as we should have under the same circumstances, we 
regard them as necessarily unhappy ; whereas they are often 
more light-hearted than their superiors.’ 7 

^ i. 422. S See references, ib, 

8 i. 677. 4 i. 678, 

» This phase of the subject is discussed at length in A. H. 
Post's works, Grundrias der etknologisehen JuHsprudenz, 2 
vols., Oldenburg, 1894-95, and A/r%kcm,iuche Jurisprudmz^ 

2 vols., do 1887 ; also by S. E, Steinmetz, Jtechtsverhdltnim 
von eimeborsmn Volkem in Afrika wnd Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, 

» J. Q. Dealey and L. P. Ward, TexH-book of Sociology, New 
York, 1906, p. 90 f. 

7iu. 456 f. 


It appears from the available evidence that the 
condition of slaves in primitive culture is certainly 
better on the whole than in civilized states, ancient 
or modern, especially in the negro slavery of 
recent centuries ; of the last Westermarck says 
truly : 

‘This system of slavery ... at least in the British colonies 
and the Slave States surpassed in cruelty the slavery of any 
pagan country, ancient or modern.' i 

Concerning the slave among the lower races we can 
accept the conclusion of this authority that as a 
rule ‘ he is treated kindly, very commonly as an 
inferior member of the family.’ Of the slavery 
among the fishing tribes of the N.W. coast of N. 
America we are told that it was of a rather mild 
type. 

‘Slaves, as a rule, were well-fed and well-treated, as was 
natural with valuable property ' (a significant remark, of wide 
application). ‘The condition of the bondman indeed seems 
generally to have been little inferior to that of his master.’ 2 

After considering the evidence^ with regard to 
slavery on the Gold Coast of Africa, Westermarck 
declares : 

‘ The lot of a slave is not generally one of hardship, but is on 
the whole far better than that of the agricultural labourer in 
England.’ 8 

These conclusions could be confirmed by evidence 
from other parts of the globe. 

A difference has been observed in the treatment 
of slaves captured in war or purchased from out- 
side the tribe and that of slaves born within the 
group, especially in the house of their master. It 
appears that the latter are generally better treated 
than the former. Thus, in Central Africa, slavery 
is more severe in character among pastoral than 
among agricultural tribes, because the slaves of 
the former are for the most part war-captives, 
whereas those of the latter are slaves mostly by 
inheritance. Domestic slaves seem to be more 
favoured than slaves employed in the fields. 
Sumner’s statement with regard to slavery in 
Africa would be equally true of other areas of 
primitive culture : 

‘Whenever slaves live in a family, sharing in the family life 
and associating freely with the male members of it in their 
work, religion, play, etc., the slavery Is of a very light type 
and implies no hardship for the slave.^4 

We may give just one typical case, outside of 
Africa, in JN. Borneo ; 

* In most oases [the slaves] have been brought up as ordinary 
members of the family, and have no wish to leave their home. 
Oases of unkind treatment are very few and far between, '8 

IV. Epfscts of slavery. ---T im effect of 
slavery upon human life is well expressed by 
Sumner, wlien he says : 

‘Slavery, wherever it has existed, has aflfected all the mores 
of the society. . . . When adopted into the folkways it has 
dominated and given tone and color to them all.’<^ 

We can speak here only of a few of its many 
far-reaching effects. 

One result of slavery which has often been 
emphasized — perhaps too much so — is that, in the 
words of the same writer, slavery has been ‘the 
great schoolmaster to teach men steady work ’ ; 

‘ slavery is a part of the discipline by which the 
human race has learned to carry on industrial 
organization.’’^ Now, while it may he true that 
‘man is naturally inclined to idleness,’ this, as 
Westermarck points out, is ‘not because he is 
averse from muscular activity as such, but because 
he dislikes the monotony of regular labour and the 
mental exertion it implies.’® Now, outside of 
hunting and fighting, and to a certain «Iegree 
trading, the labour in primitive times, as in later 

1 i. 711. 

8 H. W. Henshaw, art. ‘Slavery,’ in HAI ii. 598. 

8i. 678f. 4P. 269f. 

8 Dorothy Gator, Everyday Idfe amony the Sead-himters, 
London and New York, 1906, p. 198. 

e P. 202. 7 Jb. 

8 ii. 268 ; of. G. Ferrero, * Les Formes primitives du travail,’ 
scieniifique, ser. iv. vol. v. [1896] 331 ff. 
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civilizations, was monotonous and uninteresting. 
Men preferred to be idle if they could compel 
other persons to work for them, nor would any 
one do it unless compelled. 

‘ The original prohl'^m,’ Dealey and Ward hold, * was how to 
make men work,* and they add that ‘ nothing short of slavery 
could ever have accomplished this.’ i 

In another place, however, Ward criticizes the 
view expressed by Spencer^ that without slavery 
the stage of discipline is never reached : 

I The consent spur of want is sufficient of itself to accomplish 
this, as is evidenced by non-slaveholding industrial societies.’ 3 

It may be a^eed that slavery played an important 
r61e in disciplining men to uninterrupted labour, 
but some prevalent theories as to the transmission 
of this capacity cannot be accepted. 

Thus the sociologists just quoted set forth the view that the 
stronger and more adaptable persons, who could bear and 
survive the burdens of their enslaved existence, could * transmit 
some small increment of their new-found powers of endurance 
to their posterity. For the capacity to labour is a typical 
“acquired character,” that has been transmitted in minute 
additions from parent to offspring and generation to generation 
of slaves, until great numbers of men were at last born with a 
“natural” or constitutional power to apply themselves to 
monotonous tasks during their whole lives.’ 4 
Now it should be observed that the contrasts so 
often drawn between native aptitudes of men in 
primitive life and in civilization are, to say the 
least, very questionable.® Even if any such 
ditference should be established, it could not be 
explained in the manner set forth by Dealey and 
Ward. The trouble with their position is that, on 
their theory, capacity to labour is an acquired 
character, and hence, biologically considered, its 
transmission through inheritance is very unlikely. 
If there are any innate differences in regard to 
capacity for labour between contemporary mankind 
and our earliest ancestors, a more plausible kind of 
explanation would be found in the operation of a 
principle of selection, by which the more industri- 
ous type of man survived and those unfit for 
steady and irksome toil were, partially at least, 
eliminated. 

The great, fundamental effect of slavery on the 
economic activities of mankind, and through them 
on other social traits, is the division of labour. 
It is the original differentiation of human society 
into a governing and regulating and a governed 
and operating class. 

Slavery ‘creates a set of persons born to work that others 
may not work, and not to think in order that others may 
think.’ 6 

Thus was made possible the leisure class, released 
from constant toil, and the historical function of 
this class, whatever that may have been. 

* Leisure is the great need of early societies, and slaves only 
can give men leisure.’ 7 

That the keeping of slaves furthered the 
augmentation and accumulation of wealth, with 
all the power and prestige that go with it, need 
hardly be said. 

A further conseq^uence of this division of labour 
and the social distinction based upon it is 
a contempt for manual labour, domestic and 
agricultural, and, in later stages of economic 
development, industrial. 

To give but two typical instances : in Uganda the prevalence 
of slavery ‘causes all manual labour to be looked upon as 
derogatory to the dignity of a free man,’ 8 and in Dahomey 
‘agriculture is despised because slaves are employed in it.’* 


1 P. 89 f . 

3 In his Study of Sociology^, London, 1880, p. 192. 

8 Dynamic Sociology, New York, 1883, i. 641. 

4 Text-book of Sociology, p, 91, 

e See on this point F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Mam, 
New York, 1911, esp. ch. iv. ‘ Mental Traits of Primitive Man 
and Civilized Man.’ 

6 Baffehot, p. 73. 1^- P- 72. , „ . 

8 0. T. Wilson and R. W. Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian 

^ottdan, London, 1882, i. 186, quoted in Jf/ii. 272. 

3 R. F. Burton, A Mission to Gelele, King of Dahomey, 
London, 1864, ii. 248, quoted in Spencer, iii. 460. 


V. Slavery amd religion in primitive 
CULTURE, — Slavery, like other features of the 
mor&s of a people, has had the sanction of the 
prevailing religion. It is scarcely necessary to 
remind ourselves how recently slavery was not 
only recognized by the governments of leading 
nations professedly Christian, but also championed 
by eminent theologians as an institution of divine 
sanction and even prescription. 

An interesting phenomenon in primitive slavery 
— how wide-spread has not been determined — is 
the securing of freedom by a slave through his 
devoting himself to some deity. 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slav© Coast of W. 
Africa, e,g., ‘ according to custom, any slave who takes refuge 
in a temple and dedicates himself to the service of a god, cannot 
be reclaimed by his owner,* but, we are told, ‘as by paying a 
fee to the priests the owner can close the doors of all the temples 
in the neighbourhood to his fugitive slaves, this provision of an 
asylum for an ill-treated slave is more apparent than real’ ^ 

A parallel to this is found in the emancipation of a 
serf in mediseval Europe through his taking holy 
orders. 

A curious view of the relation between slavery 
and religion was put forth by A. Comte, ^ which 
would scarcely deserve attention or require refuta- 
tion at the present time, except for the fact that it 
seems still to have adherents and has been repeated 
with approval by J. K. Ingram in his valuable 
work on the History of Slav&ry and Serfdom,^ 


Since, so this theory has it, the rise of pol^'tbeism was con- 
temporary with or soon followed the fomiatJon of sedentary 
communities, it is concluded that that religious system was 
coincident in time with the system of slavery. To quote 
Ingram : * There is, in fact, a natural correlation between them, 
as there is between fetichism and the massacre of captives, and 
between monotheism and liberty * ; t.e., ‘ fetichism, as a strictly 
local religion, tended to the extermination of prisoners, because 
it could not establish any spiritual tie between the victors and 
the vanquished sufficient to check the impulse to destruction. 
But each form of polytheism being of a receptive and ac- 
commodating nature, and not absolutely excluding the others, 
the conquerors and the conquered had sufficient community of 
religious ideas to admit habitual harmony, whilst there was yet 
a sufficient difference to maintain a certain distance between 
them. The submission of ttie vanquished implied an admission 
of the inferiority of his deities, and the acknowledgment sufficed 
to consecrate his permanent subordination.’ 

While there is an element of truth in these 


speculations, especially in the sentence last quoted, 
as an explanation oi the cause of slavery it is 
wholly inadequate. 

VI. Distribution of slavery among prim- 
itive PEOPLES BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS.-— 


Slavery is unknown in aboriginal Australia.^ In 
Oceania it is found in only a few islands and dptricts, 
being confined, in Melanesia, almost entirely to 
W. New Guinea, and, in Polynesia, to Tahiti and 
New Zealand; it probably does not exist at all 
in Micronesia. There is no clear evidence of 
slavery among the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, while it is of frequent occurrence in the 
Malay Archipelago and the Philippines. In the 
last-named group the most primitive and probably 
the aboriginal race, the Negritos, have no slaves. 
It is found among a considerable number of the 
aboriginal tribes of Indo-China^ j^d India ; it is 
unknown among such very primitive groups as the 
Todas and the Veddas. Ibi Central Asia and 
Siberia its existence has been proved only in the 
case of the natives of Kamchatka ; some of the 
Bedawin of Arabia and N. Africa keep slaves. 

Slavery was a well-established institution in the 
civilized states of the American continent, in 
Mexico, Central America, and Peru, before the 
European conquest, but was very uncommon 
among the other aborigines. In N. America it 
appears to have been unknown outside of the Pacific 
Coast area from Bering Strait to N. California. 
The institution is wholly foreign to Eskimo life, 

I A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Ooa^, 


London, 1890, p. 220- ^ , , , « . t eo 

2 Cours de philosophie positive, 6 vols,, Pans, 1830-42, lefon oS. 
8P, 7. 
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though in Alaska it has, in a few instances, been 
borrowed from neighbouring Indian tribes. Its 
occurrence has been reported from a few scattered 
Central and S. American tribes. 

Africa is intimately related to the institution of 
slavery, not only by its being the great source of 
supply of the slave-trade of modern European and 
American nations, but also by its being the conti- 
nent where slavery prevails most extensively among 
native peoples of a primitive culture. Leaving out 
of consideration the civilized and semi-civilized 
copies of N. Africa, Nieboer finds only two 
istricts where there is no clear positive evidence 
of the practice ; these are S. Africa south of the 
Zambesi, and the region about the Upper Nile to 
the south-west of Abyssinia. Particularly large 
aggregations of slave-keeping tribes are found on 
the coast of Guinea and in the district formed by 
Lower Guinea and the territory bordering on the 
Congo. It occurs equally among Sudanese and 
Bantu peoples. It does not exist among the 
Pygmies and the Bushmen, and there is no definite 
evidence of its occurrence among the Hottentots.^ 

LiTBiiATtnR.B.--The following books will give more extended 
discussions of the subject and references to most of the 
literature : H. J. Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System : 
Ethnological Researches, The Haefue, 1900, 21910 (references 
in this art. are to first ed.); E. Westermarck, Ml, 2 vols., 
London, 1906-08, esp. ch. xxvii. ; L. T, Hobhouse, Morals in 
Evolution, 2 vols., do. 190^ esp. pt. i. ch. vi. ; L. T. Hobhouse, 
G. C. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Material CnUxtre and 
Social Institutions of the Simmer Peoples: An Essay in 
Correlation, do. 1916 ; W. G, Sumner, Folkways, Boston, 
1911, esp. ch. vi. ; H. Spencer, The Principles of Sociology, 
London, i.4, 1898, ii.8, 1893, iii. 1896 (esp. pt. viii. ch. xv.). 

Albert N. Gilbertson. 

SLAVERY (Christian). — i. Introductory. — 
Slavery has existed from very early times and is 
hardly extinct in the world to-day. Few institu- 
tions have produced greater evil, and, though in 

E rimitive and semi-barbarous communities it may 
ave been for a time and in certain places a 
necessary step in human progress, in its more 
developed forms in the Roman empire and the 
New World it has been the cause of an enormous 
amount of suffering, most of which must be un- 
recorded. The causes of slavery are at first sight 
manifold. It may be the result of capture in war ; 
it may be a punishment for crime or debt; or a 
man who is starving may sell himself or his 
children to buy food. But, the more we examine 
the subject, the more we find that the primary 
cause is capture in war, particularly when the war 
is between different races. (We shall see presently 
that the racial element accounts for the perpetua- 
tion of slavery or the lingering of legal and social 
anomalies where they would otherwise probably 
have disappeared.) A stronger race captures a 
weaker, but does not exterminate it, and the 
vanquished become the thralls of their victors. 
Only as a substitute for slaughter can slavery be 
said to have been a step forward in moral progress. 
It must be considered historically and in relation 
to law, econonxics, ethics, and theology ; and the 
Church, in this as in other things, affected and 
was affected by the social and political institutions 
among which it grew. 

2. In the Old Testament. — Slavery existed 
among the Hebrews, as among all the peoples of 
antiquity, but it appears in milder forms and was 
inspired by a more humane spirit than in either 
Greece or Rome, and there was nothing in Israel 
to correspond to the vast pyramids of Egypt or 
buildings of Assyria reared by the ceaseless labour 
of thralls working under the lash of their oppres- 
sors.® In the Semitic foreworld slaves were 

1 A distribution-map is given at the end of the second edition 
of Nieboer's work. 

2 For slavery in ancient Babylonia see O. H. W. Johns, The 
Ofdest Code of Laws in the World (Code of ]|;ammurabi, king of 
Babylon, 2286-2242 B.C.), Edinburgh, 1908. 


probably captives in war. The Israelites from 
being sojourners became bondmen in Egypt and 
owed their deliverance to Moses. Here, as else- 
where, what is properly called slavery shades off 
imperceptibly into what is not. Iiie Hebrew 
is used of the service of serva . ,s and of slaves 
to their masters, of subjects serving their king, 
and of serving God. Its cognates in other Semitic 
tongues have a like variety of meanings.^ 

The OT legislation as to slavery is given in art. 
Slavery (Jewish). 

3. In the New Testament. — There is no explicit 
condemnation of slavery in the teaching of our 
Lord. It would even be difficult to say how much 
He refers to it, as the Greek can mean * slave,* 

‘ bond servant,’ or ‘ servant.’ The later differ- 
entiation into free, half-free, and unfree, or free 
man, serf, and slave, was not definitely evolved. 
But it remains true that the abolitionist could 
point to no one text in the Gospels in defence of 
his position, while those who defended slavery 
could appeal at any rate to the letter of Scripture. 
Our Lord accepted the political and social con- 
ditions of His time, leaving His teaching to work 
out its consequences in the Christian Church and 
in the course of history. 

In St. Paul we find more explicit references and 
a more developed doctrine of the relation of man 
to man. Thus in 1 Co 12^® ‘ were we all baptized 
into one body,’ etre SovXot etre iXei/depoi, and in 
Gal 3®® ‘ there can be neither bond nor free ... for 
ye all are one in Christ Jesus.’® But it is in the 
Epistle to Philemon that St. Paul’s teaching is 
most clear. Onesimns was a runaway slave whom 
the apostle was sending back to his master 
Philemon. 

The names Onesimus and Philemon are both Phrygian, and 
* for some reason or other Phrygian slaves were regarded wibh 
contempt' : av^p rrknyel^ api^lvtav koX StoKovecrrepos was an 

old saying.s The name Onesimus is frequent in inscriptions. 

St. Paul asks that Onesimus may he forgiven, that 
he may be received as he himself would have been 
(v.^^). But there is no condemnation of slavey. 
Nevertheless it has been rightly said that * St. 
Paul does not seem quite to like the relation.’^ 
Why was it that he and others were slow to con- 
demn an institution fraught with so much evil to 
mankind? Three reasons may be assigned: (1) 
our Lord left the implications of His teaching to 
be worked out in time, as we saw above ; (2) the 
immediate abolition or attempted abolition of 
slavery in the Roman empire would probably have 
led to the collapse of the fabric of society ; ® (3) the 
early Church was buoyed up with the hope of 
the immediate second coming of Christ; hence 
earthly things did not matter so much, and, what- 
ever a man’s condition in this world, it was gener- 
ally better for him to remain in it, and be faithful 
to his duties towards those with whom he found 
himself in relation whether as a master or as a 
bond-servant.® 

The more closely we examine the thought of the 
NT writers and understand the conditions under 
which they lived, the less shall we be inclined to 

iSee O. 0. Whitehouse, in HER, 8,v. ‘Servant, Slave, 
Slavery.* 
a Cf. also Ool SH. 

sWallon, Hist de Vesdavme dam VantiquiU, ii. 61 f.; 
W. O. E. Oeaterley, in The Eapositofs Greek Testament, iv. 
[1910] 207, ‘ The Epistle to Philemon.’ 

4H. M. Gwatkin, Early Church History, London, 1909, i. 
283, n. 1. 

8 Perhaps this has suggested the use of the term * Spartacist ’ 
by the extreme socialists of the present day, as Spartacus was 
a leader of slave revolt. 

6 Of. Eph 65-9, Ool 322 - 43 , 1 Ti 61, Tit 29t, 1 P 218. We may 
probably infer that St. Paul felt that there was some danger 
lest the new sense of spiritual dignity, and of spiritual relation 
between Christians of all conditions, should tend violently to 
destroy the old social order ; he is afraid lest the conduct of 
Christian men should bring discredit or suspicion upon the 
yeligioii of Christ* 
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be surprised at their attitude towards this and 
other social questions. 

It is a mistake to say that St. Paul consciously 
addressed himself to the task of abolishing slavery 
|)y urging those aspects of the gospel which, in 
their practical application, he knew would eventu- 
ally undermine it. ‘ It is not likely that he saw 
the way to its destruction at all.’^ But this does 
not mean that the Apostle thought that slavery was 
right in itself, and a thing so anti-Christian 
in its nature could not permanently continue. 

4. In the early Church. — There are few refer- 
ences to slavery in the Apostolic Fathers. 

St. Igrnatius says that slaves ought not to be despised, nor 
ought they to be puffed up : AouXovs jcal SovXaf fiTj vTreprjc^avet* 

oAAa /j.7}Se avrol <f)vcrLOV(rd(o<rav, aXX* €is S6iav Beov irKeiov 
SoykevertocroLv, Iva Kpeirrovos ekevdepta^ rvxtocriv. M>j aiperoiaav 
Airh Tov Kotpov ikevSepovcrdat, iva, /itj SoSXoi svpeBuxrcv e7rt0vj«.tac.2 

St. Barnabas does not wish slaves to be commanded with 
bitterness : Ov CTrira^pS iraiSttr/cp ri Sovkca crov ev irtKptqi, rot? 
eirl TOV avTOV ekTrC^ovaiy /AT^irore ov <j)o^r)9‘^crri top eir a/x<^oTepot 5 
0ei5v oTi iJXdev ovk cttI irp6<r<airop leoXeorat, aXX’ e^* ots to IlveO/jux 
TjToCpacre.^ 

The Fathers of the Church make frequent refer- 
ence to slavery and generally show pity for the 
slave without condemning the institution. In 
many cases a common faith must have drawn 
master and slave together closer than would have 
been possible had one or both been heathen, for in 
Christ they shared a higher unity. This was 
intensified during persecution, when the humblest 
slaves amazed the Roman populace by showing a 
fortitude as great as that of any saint or hero. 

At the persecution of Lyons and Vienne in A.D. 177 it was said 
of the torture of the slave girl Blandina, ‘ Never woman in our 
time suffered so much as this one.’ * Likewise at the martyrdom 
of St. Perpetua in 203. ‘There is something here even more 
significant than the lofty courage of Perpetua, which forms the 
front of the story. From first to last she never dreams that 
Bevocatus and Felicitas are less than her equals and com- 
panions in Christ. Enthusiasm might have nerved the matron 
and the slave apart : but no mere enthusiasm could have joined 
their hands in death. The mischievous eccentricities of 
Montanism are as dust in the balance while we watch the 
mighty working of the power of another world in which not 
only the vulgar fear of death is overcome, but the deepest 
social division of the ancient world is utterly forgotten.’ 5 

With the end of persecution Christianity was 
not put to so severe a test in its members, and so 
there was always a tendency to slip back into the 
standards of a world still largely heathen at heart, 
for the structure of ancient society lasted beyond 
the conversion of Constantine, though several 
forces were combining to shake it. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Church, and the 
Fathers who were her spokesmen, tended to 
palliate and even to compromise with, rather than 
to oppose, the evils of slavery, and that the 
thought of a spiritual society in which all earthly 
distinctions are of little account was not so clear ■ 
to the minds of a later generation as it was to St. 
Paul, or to master and slave who died together in ! 
the Roman amphitheatre. It was easier to say, 
therefore, that the * true slavery is the slavery of 
sin ’ than to grapple with the evils of an institu- 
tion inseparable from ancient society. 

As the doctrinal system of Christianity became 
more explicit, it may seem remarkable that ite 
moral implications did not become more explicit 
too. A few quotations will show the attitudes of 
the Fathers, though here, as elsewhere, they vary 
as the spirit of each is that of a mystic, a dog- 
matist, an administrator, or a lawyer. 

St IrensBUS says that before redemption there was no differ- 
ence among men : ‘ Significans quoniara secundum carnem ex 
liberis, et ex servis Ghristus statueret fiJios Dei, similiter 
omnibus dans munus Spiritus vivifica ntis nos.’ ^ 

1 M. B. Vincent, The Epistles to the Fhilippians and Philemon 
(ICC), Edinburgh, 1897, p. 166. 

2 Ad Polycarp. iv. 3. * Ep. xix. 7. . . „ 

4 Gwatkin, i. 163. The account of her martyrdom is in Eus. 
HE V. 1 (PG XX . 416). 

s Gwatkin, ii. 127. , 

6 Contra Baer. iv. xxi, 3 (PG vii. 1046) ; ed. W. W. Harvey, 
2 vols., Cambridge, 1857, li. 227. 


Clement of Alexandria protests against unfair treatment of 
slaves, quoting the proverb : Ota yap Se<nroim TotaSe jf’ a kvw,! 
and states the equality of master and slave before God. He 
draws out the Pauline teaching that it is the duty of slaves to 
obey their masters and of wives to obey their husbands, and, if 
those in authority are bad, the duty of submission remains the 
same. 

Origen recalls in what terms Oelsus had reproached the first 
Christians with the number of slaves they counted amongst 
them i^TovTovsyap d|tovv tow cr^erepov 0€ov atjr6&€p o/xoAoyowsrrfr 
Srjkoi. elo-tp, OTt fi6pov<i tov? vjktBtoxff kcu ayeweis koX aveua^rovs; 
Kai dpSpdxro&a, /cat yvvata, /cal waiSdpta, i&4kowr£ re *al 

Svvavrat.^ Christians ought to show their slaves how, wMla 
having a free spirit, they can be ennobled by religion. 

Justin Martyr recalls the forgotten spirit of universal broker- 
hood. 3 Tertullian invokes the same spirit of world-wide 
charity : ‘ Unam omnium rempublicam agnoscimus mundum. 

. . . Fratres autem etiam vestri sumus, jure naturae mataris 
unius, etsi vos parum homines, quia mail fratres, *4 

Amobius enforces the same truth : * Idcirco animas misit, ut 
. . . expugnarent at^ue everterent civitates, servitutis op- 
primerent, et manc’narent se jugo, et ad ultimum Serent 
alterius altera potest.;.' is natalium conditione mutata.’S 

This equality of all mankind is asserted many times. St, 
Jerome remarks : * Aequaliter omnes nascimur, et imperatores, 
et pauperes: aequaliter et morlmur omnes; aequalis enim 
conditio est.’ 6 

St. Ambrose says : ‘ Eadem enim natura omnium mater est 
hominum; et ideo fratres sumus omnes, una atqua eadem 
matre geniti, cognationisque eodem ^ure devicti.’7 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem does not think that slavery in itself is 
bad : oux on ato-YvVTj yj Sovkeia, dkk* 6ri to SovXop opto, eX«v0epiay 
TTkarrecrOac, kolkop.^ 

Again, the relation of master and slave is compared by 
St. Cyril of idexandria with that of the maker and the thing 
made : ov yap dv rrore r^v avrijv dlCav ^pitrff t* 

iovXov, ov5i T^ irotijtravTt, vb irot-nGip.^ 

Despite the timidity of some of the Fathers, the 
instinct of the Church was against slavery. It is 
significant that no early Christian epitaph bears 
the inscription ^ slave.* Three Roman bishops, 
Evaristus, Anicetus, and Calixtus i., had been 
slaves. The tendency of the Fathers certainly 
was to urge the slave to be obedient, rather than 
to urge the master to set him free. 

St Augustine writesi: * Etiam sermo mihi est ad vos, servi, 
quicumque dominos camales habetis, cuicumque servim con- 
ditionem debetia. Obedite dominis vestris, diligite ex oorde, 
non ad oculum servientes, sed ministerium ex amore facientes : 
quia et illos Deus constituit ut vobis dominentur, et vos ut 
serviatis. Bene serviate propter Deum quia de bono servitio 
mercedem habebitis. Si bom fueritis, meliorasi eritis dominis 
malis : quia apud Deum auima uniuscuiusque non est dis- 
cemenda nobilitate, sed opere, nec genere, sed acfcione.’i® 

Augustine thinks that the state of slavery is the result of 
human sin. He discusses the question in the de Oivitate Dei, 
xix. 15. 

The decrees of Councils and Canons are some- 
times interpreted as favourable, sometimes as 
unfavourable, to the slave. Did the Churoh 
hasten the powers of gradual emancipation which 
without her would not ultimately have borne the 
fruit that it did, or did she retard a change which 
but for her would have gone farther and achieved 
its end more quickly ? The right view is between 
the two, though the truth is on the whole more 
favourable to the Church than otherwise. The 
spirit of Christianity, like leaven working within 
human society, always tended towards freedom : 
but individual Christian writers and the ofiacial 
decrees of Councils erred on the side of a nervous 
fear of disturbing established institutions.^ The 
same tendency which we see in St. Augustine in 
the West appears in the East in St. Gregory and 
St. Basil. A church of Cappadocia by common 
consent elected for bishop a dave of Simplicia, a 
rich matron, generous towards the poor, but 
suspected of heresy. Gregory and Basil con- 
secrated him on the prayers of the people, but 
they do not boldly claim that it is right to ordain 
a slave without the consent of his master. That 


1 Peed. iii. 11 (PG viii. 649). 

2 Contra Cels. iii. 44 (PG xi. 977). , , _ ^ . 

8 Apol. u. 1. Apol. adv. Genies, 38 f. 

5 Adv. Gentes, ii. 39 ; for these and other references to the 
Fathers see Wallon, iii. 295 ff. 

6 In Ps. Ixxxi. § 4- ^ De Noe et Area, 26. 


8 Cat. vi., de XIno Deo, 26. 

9 Argumentorum de S. Spiritu capita (PG Ixxv. 
10 De Tempore, sermo vii. 12. 
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a slave had to gain that consent has generally been 
the rule in Catholic Christianity. But in Catholic 
Christianity properly understood the sacraments 
must be great levellers, though the implications 
of this were not fully perceived. So St. Gregory 
Nazianzus extols the nobility conferred by 
baptism.^ 

As regards the monastic life there was less 
difficulty than about ordination. Free men or 
slaves were subjected to three years’ probation.^ 
If a slave fled from a monastery and sought to live 
elsewhere, liis former master could claim him. 
The simple fact of sojourn in a monastery in order 
to enter there suspended servitude.® 

As regards marriage, canon law annulled a 
marriage of slaves contracted without the know- 
ledge of their servile conditions on the part of the 
priest ; if this was known, the marriage remained 
valid. Pope Hadrian iv. (1154-59) proclaimed 
anew the validity of a marriage contracted with- 
out the assent of the master, but the slave must 
continue to serve him. 

The general impression left by the study of the 
attitude of the Church is that it tended to make 
slavery milder, though not to abolish it, and, owing 
to its excessive care for the rights of the masters, 
even to perpetuate what would otherwise have 
passed away. But in patristic literature we meet 
with the exhortation to masters to treat their 
slaves kindly. Despite the worldly compromises 
with existing institutions, here as elsewhere the 
spirit of Christ was at work. 

5. Slavery and imperial law, — It was, however, 
not only in the working out of the gospel precepts 
of the spiritual equality of all men that slavery 
was modifled, but also because of its place in the 
fabric of ancient society. Slavery was the worst 
abuse of the Roman empire."* It was a heritage 
from ancient times vastly increased in its evil 
nature and its extent, and made worse by contact 
with the corrupt elements of Greek and Oriental 
life. That the slave was often better educated 
than his master led frequently to additional evils, 
for it was his interest to pander to his master’s 
lowest vices, and he had no rights of body or soul 
against his owner. The existence of a large class 
01 freed men was a further misfortune, for their 
freedom was not entire — it took several genera- 
tions to remove the stigma of slavery, and the 
freedman still retained many of the vices of the 
slave. After Trajan the progressive manumission 
of freedmen was always resisted by the enlightened 
emperors as a permanent conspiracy against Roman 
society, but, when the freedman no longer had the 
taint of slavery or servile vices, the danger was 
removed. Cliristian influence on imperial legisla- 
tion is seen as early as Constantine, who authorized 
manumission in the presence of Christian people. 
Those who had been enfranchised in churcn were 
to enjoy the full rights of Roman citizenship. 
Clergy were enabled to give by their wills complete 
liberty to their slaves in whatever terms they 
plea-s^. Constantine elevated from the enjoy- 
ment of the Latin right to the full Roman citizen- 
ship those who had been freed in church and 
subsequently converted to Christianity. One of 
his enactments declared free a slave who should 
denounce a ravisher. The work of Constantine 
was carried on in the East by his successors at 
Constantinople, while in the West it was pro- 
foundly modified by the barbarians. 

d. Slavery in the Eastern Roman empire. — ^The 
legislation of Justinian here, as elsewhere, was 
important. 

* We can perceive that between the age of Galus and the age 

1 Omtio, xl,, *In Sanctum Baptisma * (PlS? xxxvi. 390 f.X 
9 V. 2. 3 Code ^ I. ih. 38. 

4 Of. art. StAVKRY (BomanX 


of Justinian the feeling that man is naturally free has become 
stronger, and this feeling was in the spirit of Christianity 
Florentius said that liberty was a natural faculty whereas 
servitude was a constitution contrary to nature ; and this 
view is adopted by Justinian in his Institutes.’! 

Justinian re-enacted the legislation of Constantine 
which made a master who killed or ill-treated his 
slave liable to punishment. Slaves who became 
criminals were punished more severely than were 
free men. He declared that slaves could not 
refuse enfranchisement, and forbade any Jew, 
pagan, or heretic to have an orthodox slave, 

Basil the Macedonian (867-886) ordered the 
marriage of slaves to be celebrated with the 
benediction of the priest. 

Constantinus Porphyrogenitus (945-959) fixed 
the price to he paid for a slave who had been 
brought back. 

Alexius Comnenus (1081-1118) re-enacted that 
the blessing of the Church should he given to a 
slave marriage ; unless this was given, he decreed 
that the newly-married slaves be freed. This 
seems to indicate that the slaves also believed 
themselves freed by the ceremony. But Alexius 
declared that in the eye of God ail men are equal. 

Dreadful punishments might be inflicted on the 
slave — mutilation of the nose and ears, or gouging 
out of the eyes. But slavery was less rigorous in 
new than in old Rome, for with the consent of his 
master a slave might enter the army and thereby 
become free. 

Various terms are employed by Greek writers for slaves and 
slavery. AovXos was, of course, the usual word ; sometimes 
avSpawoSov was employed, as the equivalent of the Latin 
mancipium, or ^vxdpkov^ or avBpdKtov; domesticus was re- 
presented by oIkstt]^, After the 9th cent., SovKo^ is generally 
the equivalent of famulus. Constantinus Porphyrogenitus 
relates how the Venetians, asked by Louis i. (814-840) to re- 
cognize his suzerainty, refused, asserting oVt i^jaeis 5ovA.oi 
Bikopxv ctvai Tov twv rtap-aCoiv fiacriKeuHf 0ovA.oi here being 
subjects, HaiSaplaKyi is used for ancilla (the ordinary feminine 
of serous). From the lObh cent we find a new term, 

The fact that mediaeval Greek, like modem English, took its 
word for ‘ slave ‘ from the Slav peoples shows that Slavs were 
often captured and made use of as slaves, as they seemed to 
possess the totighness and docility which fitted them for 
servile work. (SxAaiSoi was apt to be confused with 
* Servians,* as servi with Seroii.) 

Slavery proper disappeared from the Eastern 
empire m the 18th cent. ; but, as in Western 
Europe, serfs, not personally chattels, but tied to 
the land, had existed from the time of Justinian. 
The re^lar word was yedfjyos, colomts. The 
emperor Nicephorus Phocas in 963 forbade re- 
ligious communities to build new houses or 
monasteries or to acquire property with ground 
rents, for these estates were worked by olKhat, 
who were bought as true slaves independent of the 
land, but they soon came to be serfs or colons 
paying a fixed amount, as this was more convenient 
for monasteries than to work them as slaves, need- 
ing continual supervision. 

The emperor Manuel Comnenus (1143-1180) 
prohibited all forced labour, and so seems to have 
abolished the colonate throughout his dominions, 
like Louis x. of France. 

Domestic slavery disappeared by degrees because 
of the Christian doctrine of the spiritual equality 
of all men, and at length by special laws forbidding 
the sale of an individual freeman and punishing 
the homicide of a slave like that of a free man.* 
Slavery certainly had as a rule merged into serf- 
dom from the time of Justinian, though its dis- 
appearance may not have been as complete as is 
sometimes supposed. It was hastened by the 
IJ. B. Bury, Hist, of the Later Roman Empire^ from 
Arcadius to Irene, London, 1889, i, 371. The emperor re- 
garded himself as the protector of liberty : * pro iibertate quam 
et fovere et tueri Romanis legibus et praecipue nostro numini 
peculiare est ’ (quoted by Bury). 

9 For slavery in the Eastern empire see H. J. Roby, in 
CamhridQe Medimal History, ii, 02-66 (a convenient summary 
of Justinian*8 l^slatlon); £. Biot, Dt V Abolition de Pesolavage 
aneim en Oceicfent, p. 207 ff. 
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turmoils of the Latin empire in the East. The 
war against the infidel was responsible for the 
perpetuation of slavery. In 1344 the empress 
Anne agreed that the sultan Orkhan should export 
as slaves captives belonging to the party of Canta- 
cuzenos.^ It was against both the theory and the 
practice of the time to sell Christians as slaves to 
an infidel. 

An interesting document quoted by Finlay records the 
freeing^ of serf of Duke Antonio of Athens in 1437 : 

A.K\a KaX ftoAAov eorrco croi ekevQepo^ koX iraiBCa twv 

watStoiV <rov drrh vdcntj? virapOLKiag re Sovkocrvvrjs drrb tc eyyaptay 
KavicTKitaVi jaovcTTO^optwi', cAaiorrapovxtcov /cat eTeptav dkktav 
TotauTTjs VTrapotKta? Trpov6fLtov. 

7* Slavery in the Greek Church. — A few refer- 
ences to the attitude of the Church in the East 
further illustrate slavery in E. Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 

If a slave is made a eunuch, he is to be freed and never to be 
sent back into slavery 2 — a nomocanon of Photius, patriarch of 
Constantinople (t 891). 

‘We do not permit slaves to be called to office without their 
master’s knowledge, to the annoyance of the masters who 

g ossess them, for such a thing works the overthrow of house- 
olds. But if a household slave ever appear worthy of obtain- 
ing a further appointment, such as our Onesimus appeared to 
be, and the masters agree to set him free, and send him forth 
from the house, so let it be.’* 

There are various reflations about fugitive 
slaves in the time of Justinian.** 

A slave shall be freed if he make known the rape of a vii^n.5 
Those compelled to do something shameful shall be freed by toe 
bishop.« If any one teach a slave to despise his master, let him 
be anathema.7 

During the Latin empire the soil was f nerally 
cultivated by serfs, as is shown by a letter of 
Pope Innocent ill. to the archbishop of Patros in 
1209.8 

8. Slavery and the barbarians. — ^The coming of 
barbarian tribes naturally had an effect on slavery 
as on other institutions, both before and after the 
fall of the Western empire. The small proprietor 
had become more and more depressed and the slave 
f adually emancipated, so both tended to coalesce 
into the serf, or colonus. The process was gradual 
and imperfect, as pure slavery aid not in the West 
any* more than in the East cease as early or as 
universally as has sometimes been assumed, and 
serfdom and slavery went on side by side for many 
centuries. In the disorder of the fall of the 
Western empire captives of war were bought and 
sold ; so another contributory cause of slavery was 
added ; through anarchy and privation many men 
were driven to sell themselves as slaves. The 
captives of war taken by Clovis after the defeat 
of the Alemanni, by Charles the Great after the 
defeat of the Saxons, and by Henry the Fowler 
and his successors after the defeat of the Slavs 
were sold as slaves or sometimes settled on the 
land as colons. 

Barbarian legislation forbade Christian slaves to 
he sold to pagans or Jews, but otherwise tended to 
recognize iavery as a normal institution. In the 
West the marriage of slaves with the benediction 
of priests was refused, as it was generally inter- 
preted to mean freedom. 

The distinctive sign of slavery was short hair, 
and the Salic law forbade cutting the hair of 
individual freemen, as likewise did a capitulary 
of Charles the Great. 

A few extracts from barbarian laws will illus- 
trate the legislation. 

The Lex Alemannorum, of Lothair n. (e. a.d. 613--622): 

‘XVIII. 1. Si [libera dimissa] fuerit per cartam aut in 


1 G. Finlay, Hist, of Greece, ed. H. F. Tozer, iv. 166 ff. 

2 See G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles, SvVTay/xa rStv GetW k<u 
lepSyv KCLvovtav, Athens, 1852-59, i. 55. 

3 Jh. ii. 105 (‘ Canons of toe Holy Apostles ’), 

4 J6. iv. 403. ® Ib, i. 215 (Patriarch Photius). 

6 Ih. i. 325. iii* 102. 

8 Bpistolce Innoeentii Papce IIL, ed. E. Baluze, Pans, 1682, 
vol. ii. bk. xiii., esp. no. 169. 


ecclesiam et post haec servo nupserit, ecclesiae anciila per* 
maneat. 

2. Si libera Alemanna servum ecclesiae nupsenfe et servitiuiQ 
opus ancilla contradixerit, abscedat. 

3. Si autem ibi filios vel filias generaverit, ipsi servi et ancfflae 
pennaneant, potestatem ad exiendum non habeant. 

4. Ilia autem matter eorum, quajido exire voluerit, ante tr«w 
annos liberam habeat potestatem. Si autem tres an nos indura- 
verit opus ancillae et j^rentes eius non exadoniavenint earn ut 
libera fuisset, nee ante ducem nec ante comitem nec in publico 
mallo transactis tres Kal. Marcias : post haec ancilla permaneat 
in perpetuum et quidquid ex ea nati fuerint servi et ancOlae 
sint.’i 

‘ xxxvni. 1. Ut die dominico nemo opera servilia praesumat 
facere, quia hoc lex prohibuit et sacra scriptura in omnibus 
testator. 

2. Si quis servus in hoc vicio inventus fuerit, vapuJetur 
j fu8tibu8.’2 

The Lex Alemannorum (c. 817-823) decreed that, if a slave 
fled to a church, he was to be returned to his lord. If the slave 
could not be found, another or his value was to be given to his 
lord.3 If a man killed the slave of any one else, he was to com- 
pound with another slave or the value of the 8lave.4 Any one 
killing a royal or ecclesiastical slave was to compound with 45 
instead of 15 solidi. 

The Lex Bainivariorum of Lothair n. fixes the amount of 
compensation for various injuries to a slave; for killing him 
toe amount was 20 shillings. 

Dagobert i. (622-638) decreed that, if a slave was sold and, 
unknown to his lord, had a pectUium, this became the property 
of the lord.5 

An illustration of the amelioration of slavery into serfdom m 
seen in the decree that slaves of the Church shall work three 
days a week on the demesne and three for theinselves.6 Accord- 
ing to toe Decreta Synodorum Bavariearum of uncertain date, 
though not later than the 11th cent., a freeman who has oom- 
mitt^ sacrilege has to get 72 men to ‘do judgment’ for him- 
while a slave has the ordeal of walking over twelve red-hot 
ploughshares or carrying a hot iron.7 

In the Leges BurguTmionum of c. a.d. 600 we read (it. Let 
homieidiis ) : ‘ 3. Si servus inconscio domino hominem ingenuum 
occidere fortasse praesumpscrit, servus tradatur ad mortem ; 
dominus vero reddetur indempnis. 4. Si dominus huius facti 
conscius fuerit, ambo tradantur ad mortem. 5. Si servus 
post factum defuerit, dominus eius pro pretio servi 80 solidos 
parentibus occisi cogatur exsolvere: simili de servis regia 
secundum qualitatem personarum circa interfectores oon- 
ditione servata.’ 8 

In the Lex FHsionwm of toe 8th cent. tit. i. [E. Frisia only] : 

‘ 13. Si servus nobilem, seu liberum, aut litum, nesciente dommo 
Occident, dominus eius, cuiuscunque conditionis fuerit homo 
qui occisus est, iuret hoc se non iusisse, et mulctam eius pro 
servo, bis simplum, componet. 14, Aut si servus hoc se iussu 
domini sui fecisse dixerit, et dominus non negaverit, solvat 
eum slcut manu sua oeddisset ; sive nobilis, sive liber, sive 
litus est.’ 2 

The stem side of slave legislation comes out in tit. xx. 3 : ‘831 
servus dominum suum interfeoerit, tormentis interfleiatur ; 
similiter et litus.’ 

The general tone of this legislation can hardly 
be said to favour the slave, as an injured slave was 
viewed as a damaged piece of property rather than 
a wronged man. Christian innuence is shown 
especially in the marriage laws. Tims the law of 
the Lombards forbade the breaking of marriage 
between slaves of different masters, quoting 
Mk 10®. The Council of Chfl-lons of 813 permitted 
the marriage of slaves, but always with the consent 
of their masters. Marriage, or even intercourse, 
between a free man or woman and a slave was 
sometimes punished with death. The condition 
of offspring of these mixed marriages varied, but 
was generally servile. In England it usually 
followed the status of the father ^ (in Cornwall one 
child was free, while another was a slave), while 
the Lombard law followed the Roman in making 
the child take the status of the mother. 

The attitude of the Church was to encourage a 


1 MGH, * Leges,’ iii., ed. Q. H. Pertz, p. 60 f. 

2/6. p. 57. 3/6.p. 129. 

4 Ih. p. 133. ® Ih. p- 322. 

6 Jh. p. 280. 7 Ih. p. 4H0. 

8 Ih. p. 533, ® Ih. p. 057 ff . 

10 Ih. p. 672. With this Pertz would compare Leg. Salicamt 
xnr. 4 (ed. P. J. Merkel) : ‘ si puer regis vel letus ingenaam 
feminam traxerit, de vita coinponat ’ ; and ‘ si servus aut libertus 
incestum commiserit, vapuletur piagis multis* (MGH, ‘Leges,’ 
i. 29). 

* 11 See Biot, p. 269, quoting L. A. Muratori, AnUqmtaUs 
ItaMcoe m-edii cem, Milan, 1738-42, i. 838. Muratori tblnks that 
marriage without consent of the lord was punished, though not 
declared mill. . „ ^ 

12 See H. de Bracton, De legibm et eonsuetudtnibm AngUee 
(Rolls Ser. Ixx.), 6 vols., London, 1878-83, il 1 : ‘ De Connubiis 
servorum.* 
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master to manumit his slave, but, if the slave fled 
of his own accord, the rights of the master were 
protected. It was decreed by canon law that a 
slave could not be ordained without the consent 
of his lord. Had the Church protected the fugitive 
slave in all cases, a great step towards emancipa- 
tion would have been made. 

?. Disappearance of slavery in Western Europe, 
n France the transition from slavery to serfdom 
took place from the 4th to the 10th cent.,^ while 
serfdom went on to the Revolution. Before A.D. 
1000 there are many references to slavery, but after- 
wards only a few.^ It lasted longer in northern 
than in southern France. A charter of 1113 con- 
tains a donation pure and simple of a woman and 
her child to a monastery. In southern France the 
words s&rvi, mancipia are not found later 

than the 10th cent., and even then there was no 
sale of individuals separate from the lands on 
which they worked. 

In Germany a scheme of punishment was set 
forth by the statutes of the Council of Cologne in 
1083, while the first privilege of liberty for fugitive 
slaves was granted oy Frederick I. to Bremen in 
1186. In 1220 Frederick ii. pronounced against 
refuge in imperial towns for serfs and slaves, but 
in 1230 he granted it to Ratisbon and Vienna ; his 
charter to Ratisbon leaves to the masters a period 
of ten years in which to reclaim fugitive slaves. 
But terminology is rather vague ; in 1243 a dona- 
tion is signed by many servi, but these were 
serfs. In the 12th and 13th centuries personal 
slavery tended to be extinct in western Germany. 
Domestic slavery was totally extinct by 1300 at 
the latest. 

In Spain slavery was a prominent feature of 
mediaeval society. Among the Goths slaves were 
employed in the army and in administrative 
posts. Here, as elsewhere, the Church was a slave- 
owner. Donations of mancipia were made in 812 
and 891 respectively by Alpnonso the Chaste and 
Alphonso III. to the church of Orviedo. In 966 a 
Count of Barcelona freed in his will all the slaves 
acquired by him. Wars among the lords and 
against the Moors led to the abolition of domestic 
slavery, and it seems to have disappeared from 
Castile in the 13th century. The marriage of 
slaves was independent of the will of the master.® 
Excommunication was launched against the sellers 
of men by tit. 24 of the national Council of Val- 
ladolid in 1322, In 1491 Moorish captives were set 
free, and in 1501 they were driven from Spain 
altogether. In 1558 an ordinance of Philip ll. 
decreed the expulsion from Spain of Jewish slaves 
and those recently made Christian. Those whom 
Ferdinand and Isabella ejected were admitted into 
Portugal by John ii. on the condition of emigi'at- 
ing after seven years under penalty of slavery. 
Many could not emigrate and became slaves. In 
1626 all slaves were obliged to embrace Christian- 
ity, and the Moorish slaves diminished, but the 
slave traffic continued. Christian slaves were 
found in the 18th and serfdom continued to the 
19th century. 

The end of slavery came slowly also in Italy. 
The tumults of the 10th and 11th centuries pro- 
longed personal slavery and drove small proprietors 
into the position of serfs. The Italian republics 
had Greek Saracen slaves, and the ancient annals 
of Venice show her as a mart of slaves houglit in 
the East or exchanged into Eastern lands, and 
among these must be reckoned Christians who had 
been enslaved. From the 7th and 8th centuries 
1 F. Allard, Lm Origims du s&rvagt m France, p, 3. 

2 Biot, p. 336. 

» Traces of ancient barbarity awear— not only does the father 
enjoy aU his life the ifoods of his son, but he is authorized to 
eat him, If he ftnds himself In danger of dying of hunger— so it 
was not remarkable If a child oouldf be sold (Blot^ p. 417). 


they brought back slaves from Africa, whom 
they sold to other Africans or to the Moors estab- 
lished in Spain. This traffic went on despite the 
prohibition of the Church. 

It is recorded in the life of Pope 2iacharias (741-762): *Con- 
tigit plures Veneticorum hanc romanam advenisse in urbem 
negociatores, et mercimqniinundinas propagantes multitudinem 
manciporum, virilis scilicet et femini generis emere visi sunt, 
quos et in Africani ad paganam gentem nilebantur deducere. 
Quo cognito idem sanctissirnus pater fieri prohibuit, datoque 
eisdem Veneticis pretio, quod in eorum eniptione se dedisse 
probati sunt, cunctos a jugo servitutis redemit.’ 

Towards 840 the emperor Lothair I. promised to 
prevent his subjects from making slaves in the 
duchy of Venice, keeping them, or selling them to 
the pagans. About the year 800, under the doge 
Urso Participate, this species of commerce was for- 
bidden under severe penalties, but the prohibition 
was little respected. 

Sometimes the slavery was qualified, as in one case at least 
the consent of the slave to be transferred from one master to 
another was granted.! 

In the 14th and even in the 15th cent. Venetians 
bought slaves in their colonies of Istria and Dal- 
matia. In 1323 the explorer Marco Polo freed one 
of his slaves by his will. There is a contract of 
1428 for the sale of a young Russian woman of 
thirty-three, and a law of 1446 forbade the sale of 
slaves to the Ragusans and Dalmatians because 
they sold them again to the Musalmans. The 
Venetians bought and sold slaves in Asia and 
Africa ; they were only forbidden to sell Chris- 
tians to Musalmans. The existence of slavery 
and especially of the practice of mutilation was 
one of the causes of the moral corruption of Venice, 
and thus probably contributed in the long run 
not only to the decay of the moral stamina of 
her people, but also to the decline of her pros- 
perity.® 

Not only Venice but also Pisa and Amalfi traded 
in slaves. The Opuscula of Pope Celestine v. 
(1294) contain various regulations; e.y., the Jews 
can have only slaves that have been reared in the 
house— if they are Christians, they become free ; if 
a priest has married a free woman, the children 
become slaves of the Church, which has been 
injured by the sin of their father. At Bologna 
enfranchisement was achieved in 1283 ; in Florence 
there are still traces of personal slavery in the 14th 
century. The statutes of Florence of 1415 per- 
mitted citizens to have slaves * qui non sunt Catho- 
licae fidei et Christianae.’ The statutes of Lucca of 
1537 declare that the master of a female slave can 
force one who has had intercourse with her to buy 
her at double the price which she cost, besides 
paying a fine. 

In tne kingdom of Naples rural slavery had been 
converted into the colonate which continued under 
Greek domination and was found there by the 
Normans. 

So a rescript of the emperor Otto n. in 385 speaks of free men 
who, in default of slaves, ‘ ex inopia servorum,’ are established 
as colons in the domain of the Church *in locis ecclesiastic 
patrimoniis.’ 

In the 11th and 12th centuries many small 
cultivators of Naples and Bologna surrendered 
themselves to powerful proprietors. In Sicily 
slavery was disappearing in the time of Frederick 
of Aragon (1296-1337). His Capitula Begis SicilicR 
order the master of a slave baptized by him to 
treat him as a brother and to baptize him soon after 
birth ; if he fail to do so, the slave is to be baptized 
in church and declared free ; female slaves must 
not be prostituted. Biot acutely observes : 

! B. Gamba, Serie degli scritti irnpressi m DiaUtto Veneziano, 
Venice, 1832, p. 82, * Instrumento di vendita d’ uno schiavo 
Bcritto r anno 1366.’ 

2 See Pierre Daru, Bist. de la RipuUique de VenUe^ Brussels, 
1840, bk. xix. § 6f. ; also, for Italian slavery in the later Middle 
Ages, Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilisation of the Re^iaissanee 
in tr. S. G. 0. Middlemore, London, 1892, p. 290!.; 
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‘ Oes divers exemples nous montrent I’empreinte permanente 
des habitudes orien tales sur le caraccfere italien/i 
^ It is clear, therefore, that slavery was not ex- 
tinct in Europe at the close of the Middle Ages, 
but that commercial interests and the strife between 
Christian and Saracen or Turk had perpetuated it 
in the eastern Mediterranean. When Elizabethan 
adventurers and their contemporaries of other 
lands explored America and exploited Africa, they 
only transferred to fresh soil an institution which 
they found ready to hand. This perpetuation of a 
decayed ancient and mediaeval abuse and its re- 
erection on a far vaster scale than ever before is 
one of the most remarkable and deplorable instances 
of historical continuity. Thus, when the emperor 
Charles V. took Tunis in 1535, thousands of men 
and women were killed or led away into slavery.^ 
Christians and Muhammadans alike employed 
prisoners of war as galley-slaves. By this time 
negroes had already been brought from Africa to 
America. But slavery was destined to continue 
on the widest scale in English-speaking countries. 
In England, as in N. Europe generally, there is 
a gap in the institution between mediaeval and 
modern times. 

10. Slavery in Britain.® — The early history of 
slavery in Britain is obscure as everything else in 
primitive development, but it seems clear that 
slavery existed not only from Celtic but also prob- 
ably from pre- Celtic times. When slaves appear, 
they are probably the relics of subject races. Thus 
it may be conjectured that the conquering Celts 
reduced to servitude some of the aboriginal Iber- 
ians, but it is not probable that this process was 
thorough-going, and more would be kept in a half- 
free condition or allowed to mingle with the con- 
quering races. Early Celtic customs show us a 
number of slaves, but the structure of society is not 
really that of a slave economy, and at the English 
conquest of Britain slavery was rather a survival. 
There was hardly the clear-cut division between 
bond and free which marks the slavery of ancient 
Athens or Home, or of the United States in modern 
times. 


* It appears that the arrangement of society on the basis of 
eUavery or serfdom is not so easily carried out as many suppose, 
and that it is, perhaps, a more complex result of historical 
development than even primitive democracy.’ * 

So in the undeveloped polity of pre-Conquest 
England slavery, though frequent, was not the 
economic basis of society. Slave-owning, there- 
fore, became limited to kings and other important 


persons. 

‘With the rest of the inhabitants of Scotch and Welsh moun- 
tains and of Irish bogs, slaves might be an exceptional com- 
modity, female slaves might even be specially sought for 
different purposes ; but there could be no slave-holding 
husbandry arrangements,’*^ 

We do not know enough of the details of the 
English conquest of Britain to he sure how the 
English dealt with those whom they conquered. 
The theory of the almost complete displacement 
by slaughter or driving west of the Celtic tribes is 


1 P. 441. 

3 See The Cambridge Modem History, vol. iii. ch. 4, ‘The 
Height of the Ottoman Power,’ by Moritz Brosch. For the 
attitude of Muhammadan to Christian slaves see D. S. Mar- 
goliouth. Early Development of Mohammedanism (JHL, 2nd 
ser.), London, 1914, and for Jewish trafBc in Christian slaves 
H. H. Hist, of the J&ws, 8 vols., London, 1868, iii. 
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sSee P. Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor, London, 
1905, Villainage in England, Oxford, 1892, and English Society 
in the Eleventh Century, London, 1908; P. Seebohm, TAc 
JEnglish Village Community, do. 1883; J. E. Lloyd, But, of 
Wales, 2 vols., do. 1911 ; B. Thorpe, Diphmatarium Anglmm 
oevi Sazonici, 3 vols., do. 1866; I. Jastrow, Zur stmfrechtliBim 
SteUung der Sclaven bei Deutschen und Angetsachsen (m 
‘ Untersuchungen zur deutschen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, 
ed. O. Gierkel Berlin, 1878 ; P. W. Maitland, Domesday Booh 
and Beyond, Cambridge, 1897 ; J. M. Kemble, The Saxons %n 
England, 2 vols., London, 1849. 

4 Vinogradoff, Growth of the Manor, p. 27. 

8/d. p. 27. 


now exploded — perhaps a larger number were made 
slaves than is often assumed, and, if so, this would 
account for the longer continuance of slavery in 
England than on the Continent, for slaves are con- 
tinually mentioned alike in Old English literature 
and legislation and must have been fairly numerous 
at the Conquest. The old English term was 
and sometimes e$ne. The story of Pope Gregory 
the Great and the sale of beautiful English slave- 
boys in the Roman Forum is too well known to 
need repetition,^ but it shows that English slaves 
found a ready market abroad. Till after the 
Conquest Bristol was the chief port for the sale 
of slaves. But how far was Old English slavery 
an inheritance from early Britain ana how far an 
importation from the Continent ? Roman masters 
had lorded it over British slaves at Colchester and 
elsewhere.^ Slavery among Teutonic tribes is 
described in the Germania of Tacitus ; it is dis- 
puted whether the English tribes brought over 
large numbers of slaves with them to England.® 

As the Celtic tribes were driven west, some men 
would doubtless be enslaved, and the survival of 
remnants of a former race would explain some 
anomalies, such as the half-free laets of Kent, 
whose exact nature is not known.”* Many points 
indeed of early English slavery remain obscure. 
The greater number of slaves were probably in 
bondage to landowners.® Various regulations are 
given in the Penitentiary of Theodore, archbishop 
of Canterbury (669-690). A father compelled by 
necessity can hand over his son to slavery for seven 
years, but, if for longer, only with the consent of 
the son. In Alfred'slaws it is decreed that slaves 
should not have the same holidays as free labourers, 
only the Wednesdays in the four ember weeks. 

In a bilingual dialogue written in the 10th cent, the slave 
complains of his thraldom, * Ha ! ha I hard work it is, hard work 
it is, because I am not free ’ (‘ hig, hig, micel gedeorf ys hyt, 
geleofmicel gedorf hit ys, fer]pam %c mom freoh ’>.6 

The ravages of the Danes seem to have forced 
some monks to escape starvation by becoming 
slaves on large estates. 

The manumission of slaves was common, being 
often done in a will — and, of course, at other 
times.’^ 


Bishop Wilfrith, on receiving a grant of Selsey from Oaed- 
waelha of Wessex, manumitted 250 slaves.s A letter of Arch- 
bishop Brihtwald to Forthere, bishop of Sherborne, begs him to 
order Beorwald, abbot of Glastonbury, to release a captive i^rL® 


What percentage of the population were slaves 
is not known, but there were probably more just 
before the Norman Conquest than in the other 
countries of W. Europe. 

‘If we turn to the Old English charters we shall have to 
recognize that up to the eleventh century, slavery and manu- 
mission from slavery are playing a most important part in social 
life.’ 10 

Domesday Book shows 25,000 slaves in England. 
These were spread over the country in very unequal 
proportion— none in Yorkshire or Lincolnshire, 
9 per cent in Kent, 24 per cent in Gloucestershire, 
and 18 per cent in Devon. 

1 The narrative is in Bede, HE ii. 1. 

2 Hodgkin, Political Hist, of England, i. 89. 

3 Tacitus CGerm, 40) describes the immolation of slaves * to 
ensure ’ secrecy in the worship of the goddess Herthus by the 
ConUnental Angli, in a ‘hallowed grove’ on an island, pernaps 
Rugen (see art. Europe, vol. v. p. 693). The slaughter of slaves 
may also have been part of the ceremony itself (see Tac. Germ. 
[ef. ed. of H. Furneaux, Oxford, 1894] ad loc,). 

4 See Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 27. 

8 A W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastieal 


Documents, Hi. 202. . 

6 Seebohm, English Village Community, p. 65. His ambition 

is to get an outfit of oxen from his lord and become a gelur 
instead of a ]^ow. , , « .u* 

7 Thorpe, Diplomatarium, pp. 621-661 ; Crawford CoHectwm 
of Early Charters and Documents, now in the Bodleian, ed. 
A. S. Napier and W. H. Stevenson, Oxford, 1896, p. 182 (will of 
Alfwold, bishop of Orediton, f c, 1012). 

8 Bede, HE iv. 13. 3 Haddan and Stubbs, 

10 Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Cen 

11 Vinogradoff, Growth of the Manor, p. 878. 
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But personal slavery was beginning to disappear 
into vilieinage, and the villein was half- free; he 
was generally free as against all men except his 
lord, only attached to the land and not able to 
leave it. Instead of constantly watching slaves 
and spending care and thought in organizing their 
unwilling labour, the upper classes of mediseval 
society levied dues and services from villeins who 
were attached to the soil and held in order by the 
interests which they had in their own households.^ 
Slavery properly so called became extinct in 
England in the 13th cent., though it still seems 
to nave been possible from a legal standpoint. 
But the rural population was still ‘largely unfree,’ 
and in 1313 the bishop of Durham manumitted a 
scholar of the city.* 

One feature differentiates the disappearance of 
slavery in England and in the Roman empire — that 
in England there were no libertiniy or freedmen, 
though Vinogradoff thinks there may be some 
trace of them in the colibertL 

The gradual change from slavery to villeinage 
was accomplished by the elimination of slavery, as 
for a time the two institutions had existed side by 
side; villeinage was swept away finally at the 
Restoration, though it had been nearly extinct for 
some time before,® 

A statute of 1647 (Edward Vi.) ordered a runaway or one who 
lived idly for three days to he brought before two justices of 
the peace, marked V with a hot iron in the breast, and adjudged 
for two years the slave of him who bought him. The slave was 
to be fed, and punished if he refused to work ; if he absented 
himself for fourteen days, he was to be marked with an S on 
the breast and be his master's slave for ever. 

Villeins in the 13th and 14th centuries comprised 
a large class including not only the villeins of early 
times but also the degraded freeman and the half- 
emancipated or now nearly freed slave. ^ About 
there is a grant of freedom to the population 
of the vill of Kirby in Kendal who had previously 
been nnfree.® I 

II, Slavery in the East Syrian Church. — | 
Directions about slave-holding are found in the 
works of Ebedjesns (t 1318), metropolitan of Nisibis, 
or Zoba. 

He directs that, if any one have manumitted some of his 
slaves and not manumitted others, those still under the yoke 
shall be manumitted. If a noxi-manumitted slave dies, his lord 
shall be his heir. 

This plainly shows that the slave could acquire 
property, presumably like the peculium of the 
Roman slaves. If the slave had sons, it would go 
to them, but, if not, then to his lord — not to the 
slave’s other relatives.® 

Mar Gregor of Melitene, known as Bar-Hebrjeus 
or Abulpharagus (primate of the Jacobites in 
Chaldfea, Assyria, and Mesopotamia, 1261), issued 
instructions on the manumission of slaves : 

If a lord shall say to his slave, ' 0 my lord,’ or to his slave 
woman, *0 my lady,’ or *0 my sister,* or ‘O my wife,' the 
manumission shall not be confirmed by these phrases. But, if 
he shall say to the slave, * O free man,’ and to the slave woman, 
*0 free woman,’ they shall be freed. He who is sick cannot 


1 Vinogradoff, Growth of the Manor, pp. 332-836. 

a P. Pollock and P. W. Maitland, Hiet. of Eng. Law before 
Mdwardf 2 vols., Cambridge, 1898, i. 415. 

8 E'er villeinage see Vinogradoff in artt. * Serfdom * 

and ‘ Villenage,* and Villainage in England ; O. Petit-ButaiUis, 
Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs' Constitutional 
Sistory, Eng. tr., London, 1908-14, ii. ; H. L. Gray, ‘The 
Commutation of Villein Services in England before the Black 
Death,' in English Hist. Review, xxix. [1914] ; E. E. Power, 
‘The Effects of the Black Death on Eural Organisation in 
England,* in History, Hi. 10 [1918] p. 109 flF.; illustrations of 
servile conditions of Ohuroh lands may he found in Cariularium 
Mormsterii de Rwmeseia EBamsey, in Huntingdonshire], ed. 
W. H. Hart and P. A. Lyons (Rolls Ser., lxxix.X 8 vols., London, 
1884-93. 

4 Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century, p. 464 

» A Boke ofRecord&or Register, KirbU Kendell, 157$, ed. B. S. 
Perguaon, Kendal, 1892 (Oumherland and Westmorland Antiq, 
vid Archaeological Society), 

5*Ehedje8u Metropolitaa Sob» ot Armenise,' In A. Mai, 
Seriptorum veterum nova ooUeoUo e Vcticanis coda.. Borne, 
1888, vol. X. pt. i. p. 64 


free a slave whose price exceeds a third part of his goods. If 
a slave belong to two lords and both say to him, ‘ When we die, 
thou art free,’ he shall not be freed by the death of one, but 
only the half of him shall be free.i 

The slavery here referred to may have been of 
a modified kind, as the slave was not devoid of 
property, but it is further evidence for the con- 
tinuance of the institution in W. Asia in mediaeval 
times. 

12 . The revival of the slave-trade in modern 
times. — It is remarkable that the Renaissance, 
which brought the minds of men back to the 
literature of classical antiquity, re-established in 
newly-discovered lands the classic institution of 
slavery. The first offenders were the Portuguese, 
hut it is unlikely that the slave-trade would have 
developed as it did, if men had not been familiar 
with it in the Ottoman empire and the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1442 Gonzales brought back ten slaves 
and some gold dust to Prince Henry of Portugal. 
In 1443 Nunez Trestan sailed on an expedition to 
Africa and brought back fourteen slaves. 

The African natives naturally resented slave- 
raids and resisted with all their might, but with- 
out much eftect. European traders then tried to 
foment disputes among the natives as an excuse 
for making raids. In 1511 Ferdinand the Catholic 
gave permission to import slaves from Africa into 
Hispaniola. The Spaniards were led to import 
African slaves into America by the unsuitability 
of American Indian natives for labour in the mines, 
and also because the horrible barbarities which the 
Spaniards had committed nearly exterminated the 
American Indians in many places. The emperor 
Charles V. urged the importation of Africans 
‘because the work of one negro was more than 
equal to that of four Indians.’ In 1517 he granted 
a patent to a Flemish gentleman allowing him to 
import each year 4000 Africans into Hispaniola, 
Porto Rico, Cuba, and Jamaica. 

The Dominican friars in S. America protested 
against the cruel treatment of the slaves, but the 
Franciscans defended it. Pope Leo X. (1513-22) in 
a bull declared that ‘not only the Christian re- 
ligion, but nature herself, cried out against a 
system of slavery.’ 

In 1562 Sir John Hawkins sailed to Guinea, 
obtained 300 negroes, sold them in Hispaniola, and 
came back to England. Queen Elizabeth told him 
that, ‘if any Africans should be carried away 
without their free consent, it would be detestable 
and call down the vengeance of Heaven upon the 
undertaking.’ The French, Dutch, and Spaniards 
continued the trade, but there do not seem definite 
instances of English trading in slaves till the 
charter of Charles I. to the African Company in 
1631, supplying negroes to the British settlements 
in the West Indies. In 1640 Louis XIII. issued an 
edict by which ‘ all Africans whatever who came 
into the French colonies, under any circumstances, 
were to be made slaves.’ In 1655 Cromwell took 
Jamaica from the Spaniards and found there about 
1500 whites and 1500 negroes—the natives had 
been exterminated. The Third African Company 
was established in 1622 to sui)ply the British West 
Indian colonies with 3000 slaves annually, and in 
1672 the Fourth African Company, but it has been 
estimated that at the time the Dutch trade in 
slaves was ten times greater than the English. 
Between 1679 and 1689 about 4500 slaves were 
imported annually to British colonies. The French 
supifiied the Spaniards with African slaves.* 

Francis Crow, an ejected minister who had emijyrated to the 
West Indies, wrote from Port Boyal in Jamaica (7th March 


1 * Ecclesise Antiochen® Syroram Xomocanon, a Gregono 
Abulpharagio Bar-Hebr®o,' ch. 32, ‘de Manumissione Servonim, 
hx Mai, X, 206-210. 

2 For the abolition of the slave-trade see Bandinel, Some 
Account of the Trade in Slaves from Africa. 
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1687) ; ‘The greatest trac’e of this place lies in bringing these 
poor creatures from Guinea hither, to sell them to the home 
plantations, and to the Spanish factors that buy them at 20^. 
per head or thereabouts. They come as naked as they were 
born, and the buyers look in their mouths, and survey their 
joints as if they were horses in a market. We have few other 
servants here but these slaves who are bought with our money, 
except some from Newgate.’ i 

Ib 1713 the Asiento contract was signed between 
England and Spain. England agreed to supply 
Spain with 4800 slaves a year for 30 years. 
England was to advance 200,000 crowns and to 
pay a duty of 33J crowns on each slave, and the 
monarchs of England and Spain were each to have 
a quarter of the profits. From 1713 to 1733 
the number of slaves annually exported by the 
English from Africa was 15,000, of whom a third 
to a half went to Spanish colonies ; from 1733 to 
1753 it was 20,000. England, however, did not 
derive much profit from the Asiento, for in 1739 
the English company was owing Spain £68,000. 
War intervened, but by the Peace of Aix-ia- 
Chapelle (1748) the Asiento was to be allowed to 
continue four years more. By the convention of 
1750 George il. gave up the privilege of continuing 
the treaty for £100,000. 

In 1755 the negro slaves in the British West 
Indies numbered 240,000, while the white popula- 
tion was only 90,000. About 1761 feeling began 
to be stirred in England against the trade; the 
Quakers were prime movers in the agitation. In 
1766 Bishop War burton preached a sermon against 
the slave-trade, which ‘infringed all human and 
all Divine law.’ In 1769 Granville Sharp brought 
an action to decide whether a man could remain 
a slave in England, and it was decided in 1772 that 
a slave, if he set foot in England, became free. 
In 1787 William Clarkson, William Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharp, and others formed themselves 
into a private committee to try to abolish the 
slave-trade. It was soon joined by others such as 
William Paley and John Wesley. At this time 
and earlier various writers had protested against 
the trade, including Baxter, Pope, Sterne, and 
Adam Smith. In 1788 the king by an order in 
council directed that the Board of Trade ‘should 
take into consideration the present state of the 
African slave-trade, the purchasing and obtaining 
slaves on the coast of Africa.’ The feeling in 
favour of abolition gradually grew and was sup- 
ported by Pitt, Fox, and Lord Grenville. In 1788 
a bill was brought in for lessening the horrors of 
the ‘ Middle Passage ’ — the first Act of Parliament 
which checked the trade. It was estimated that 
then the annual export of slaves from Africa was 
200,000, about 100,000 being sent from Africa to 
America and the West Indies, the remainder from 
the east coast of Africa to Persia and the East 
Indies and partly from the interior of Africa to 
Turkey and Egypt. In 1789 Wilberforce described 
the horrors of the slave-trade in the House of 
Commons, again emphasizing the suffering of the 
slaves and the loss of life in the ‘ Middle Passage’ 
— about one- third of the slaves were lost en route. 
Some legislative improvements were effected in 
the West Indies, as public feeling had been aroused 
in England, but the planters resented much in the 
way of change. 

In 1791 a Sierra Leone Company was started by Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharp, and Henry Thornton. The object was to form 
a colony of liberated slaves. Zachary Macaulay went out to 
the colony and became governor in 1793. On his return he 
became secretary to the company. He was editor of the 
ChriUian Observer, the periodical of the ‘ Clapham sect,’ from 
1802 to 1816. This was specially devoted to the abolition of the 
slave-trade at home and abroad. 

The motion for abolishing the trade was rejected 
several times by a small majority between 1795 and 
1799. Opposition was strong in various quarters. 

1 The MontMy Repository, 1811, p. 461. 

2 See his life in DNB. 
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Thus Lord Nelson in & letter addressed to a friend in Jamaiok 
(10th June 1805) declared himself ‘a firm friend to our colonial 
system,’ which he was prepared to defend ‘against the damn- 
able and cursed doctrine of Wilberforce and his hypocritacai 
allies.'! 

In March 1807 the ‘ Bill for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade’ passed both Houses of Parliament 
and received the royal assent. A fine of £100 was 
decreed for each slave dealt in. 

At the Congress of Vienna of 1815 the various 
Powers agreed to abolish the slave-trade. Bat 
France ‘was allowed to carry on a five years’ 
traffic of insult and injury and rape and murder on 
the coast of Africa.’ ® The abolition took effect in 
1820 and the following years, Portugal being the 
last in 1836, But, even after the trade was 
supposed to be abolished, it went on ; like other 
evil customs, it died hard, and slavery itself was 
still a firmly-rooted institution. 

In May 1823 Fowell Buxton in the House of 
Commons spoke of the ‘inconsistency of British 
laws which permitted slavery while they prosecuted 
the slave-trade.’ He moved that ‘the state of 
slavey is repugnant to the principles of the British 
constitution and the Christian religion ; and that 
it ought to he gradually abolished throughout the 
British colonies.’ Canning moved in favour of the 
amelioration and ultimate abolition of slavery. 
The anti-slaveiy feeling was increased by the fact 
that the colonial legislatures had not carried out 
the views of Parliament for the amelioration of 
slaves. 


Thomas (afterwards Lord) Denman said in the House d 
CJommons that ‘judicial oppression is the hardest of all evils 
to hear by civilized man, and in Jamaica it had reached the 
highest pinnacle of its power ; the most horrible atrocities were 
consequently perpetrated with impunity in <men day.’ He 
adverted to one case in which a female slave’s head was abso- 
lutely twisted off in the presence of many persons ; the offender 
escaped conviction because the witnesses were but slaves, and 
their evidence could not be legally taken.s Two negroes were 
sentenced to be suspended in chains and starved to deaih.^ In 
Barbados there was a protest of the colonial assembly against 
concesMons to daves. 


At length in 1833 the bill for the total abolition 
of slavery was passed, and the slave-holders were 
granted 20 millions sterling compensation. On 
1st Aug. 1834 slavery came to an end throughout 
the British empire, and 770,280 slaves b^me 
free. 


An instance of a slave-holder’s mentality is related by 
Southey. A planter ‘ describes the refined and elegant manner 
in which the operation [of branding a slave] is performed, by 
way of mitigating the indignation which such an usage ot^ht 
to excite. He assures us that the stamp is not a branding iron 
but a silver instrument ; and that it is heated not in the fire, 
but in spirits of wine. ’5 

13. In the United States.— The history of slavery 
in the United States of America cannot be treated 
here in detail.® The British colonies before the 
Declaration of Independence were all slave-holding, 
and it was unhappily to the mother-country that 
this state of things was due, for it was to her 
profit that slaves should be sent thither, though 
the colonies themselves protested. 

Thus in 1760 S. Carolina prohibited further importation of 
slaves ; the Act was rejected by the Crown, and the governors 
of all other colonies were warned against such legislation in 
future. 

In the North slaves were the luxury of a wealthy 
few, though they were treated with great severity 
at times. After the slave insurrections of Nev. 
York in 1712 and 1741 the culprits were broken 
on the wheel or burned alive. In the South, on 
the other hand, slave-labour was a part of the 
economic system. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was founded on the principle of the equality 


1 The Mmthly Repository, 1807, p. 203. 

2 Ib. 1815, p. 262. 3 Bandinel, p. 2»4. 

4 Ib. p. 208. 

5 The Christian Reformer, 1829, p. 285. ; 

6 See further art. Negrobs (United States), and Cambndffe 
Modem History, vol, vii. passim, esp. ch. xiii., ‘State Rights 
(1850-60),’ by Woodrow Wilson. 
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of men. Did this apply to the slave ? Two points 
seem clear; (1) that the founders of the new re- 
public did not quite approve of slavery, while n' b 
seeing their way to abolish it; (2) that equality 
could be quite thorough-going only among whites, 
as the negroes were an inferior race. Soon after 
the Declaration it seemed as if slavery might be 
abolished, and again early in the 19th cent., but 
in each case it revived, only to gain greater power 
in the decade before its abolition. By then it was 
clear to many men that slavery could not continue 
indefinitely, but it was a complicated question for 
several reasons ; (1) it was left by the constitution 
for each state to settle the question for itself, 
though the word ‘ slavery ’ was never mentioned ; 
with the founding of new states, the question in- 
evitably arose ; (2) but it was much easier to 
abolish slavery in the North than in the South, as 
the number of slaves was so much smaller, and 
they were simply sold to Southern slave-holders ; 
(3) the anti-slavery agitation became extraordin- 
arily bitter, and the pro-slavery party was very 
violent. There was certainly something to be 
said for the slave-holders. They were not respon- 
sible for the institution, since it was an inheritance 
which they could not avoid. They naturally 
resented being viewed as blood-thirsty tyrants. 
If slavery was abolished, what was to be done 
with the blacks? If they were given the same 
rights as white men. Southerners naturally dreaded 
the result ; if not, they might create equally a 
social, economic, and political difficulty. Slavery 
had become part of the fabric of Southern society, 
and it was very difficult to alter it. 

But the abolition movement would never have 
gained the strength which it did nor have ulti- 
mately succeeded, had not the abuses of slavery 
been wide-spread and inevitably bound up with 
the system. No doubt many, probably most, of 
the Southern planters were humane men, but the ■ 
slave had very little redress. He could not gener- 
ally be a witness, and it was a crime to teach him 
to read and write. Slave insurrections occurred 
from time to time, though they were not frequent. 

One in Virginia in 1831 was led by Nat Turner, in which 68 
whites were killed. Turner was not an ill-used slave, but a 
religious fanatic. Greater strictness in the administration of 
the slave laws naturally resulted.1 

As the cotton industry increased, slave-labour 
was more and more demanded. Continual diffi- 
culties arose when new states were founded — 
Texas (1845), Missouri (1845), Kansas and Nebraska 
(1854)--and a compromise was arranged. But the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 was much more of a 
concession to slavery than to its opponents, for 
escaped slaves who imagined themselves to be in 
safety were ruthlessly hunted out from non-slave- 
holding states. In the ten years before the Civil j 
War (1850-60) slavery, though more actively | 
threatened, became stronger than ever, and, when 
war was declared, it was the avowed intention of 
the Confederate States to erect themselves into a 
slave Power, Abolitionists in the South were not 
allowed the right of free speech, so it is not sur- 
prising that at times their language became 
exaggerated. A few examples may be given of 
the attitude of divines on both sides. 

W. E. Ohannlng, ttie Unitarian anti-slavery leader, said; 
power of conception can do justice to the evils of slavery. 
They are chiefly moral, they act on the mind and through the 
mind on the body. As far as the human soul can he destroyed, 
slavery is that destroyer/^ 

Theodore Parker, also a Unitarian, wrote to Miss Frances 
Power Cobhe; ‘You in England, I think, do not see how 
slavery corrupts everj’thing. Politics, theolo^, literature, 
trade, it is the biU noire whicdi threatens to devour all the 


I See W. S. Ihrewry, Slam Xnsurrectwm in Virginia {1880^ 

t805). 

3 Memoir of WiUiom MUerg O&anningf ed. by his nephew, 
3 vols., London, 1848, vol. iii. p, 14^* 


flock. His position is described thus from the pro-slavery 
side ; ‘ Eev. Theodore Parker supposes the case of a man who 
aids a slave to escape from his master and who is brought to 
trial for an offence against the law. He assumes he has taken 
the oath as a juror to try the man, and says, “If I have extin- 
guished my manhood by my juror’s oath I shall do my business 
and find him guilty, but if I value my manhood I shall say not 
guilty ; then men may call me forsworn and a liar, but I think 
human nature will justify the verdict.” We have fallen upon 
evil times when the teachers of our holy religion thus debase 
themselves and their pulpits to a level with the lowest rum- 
shops and their frequenters.’ 

Other pro-slavery utterances are remarkable, 
and it must not he forgotten that the ministers 
and members of orthodox churches in the South 
held slaves to the number of at least 660,000. 

A Southern slave-holder wrote to Theodore Parker in 1848 : 
* The Bible is either inconsistent — the Almighty a changeling— 
or you are a horrid monster of infidelity or blasphemy in your 
execrable spirit of Yankee conceitedness against the South.’ 3 

Robert N. Anderson, a Presbyterian minister, said ; * If there 
be any stray goat of a minister among you tainted with the 
bloodhound principle of abolitionism, let him be ferreted out, 
silenced, excommunicated, and left to the public to deprive 
him in other respects.’ 3 Joel Parker, of Philadelphia, was 
credited with saying: ‘What then are the evils inseparable 
from slavery ? There is not one that is not equally inseparable 
from depraved human nature in other lawful relations.’ 

The slave-holding South managed to get the 
Christian Church, on the whole, on its side. 

Were the evils of American slavery as great as 
is popularly supposed ? No doubt the exploits and 
execution of John Brown and the publication of 
Uncle Tom^s Cabin aroused popular feeling in 
America and in Europe almost to fever pitch. 
The evils were exaggerated in that the exceptional 
was too often taken as normal. It was sometimes 
asserted that slavery was beneficial to the African 
as introducing him to Christianity and civilization. 
jBut in some states of the South slave-labour 
simply meant that the slave was worked to death, 
as it was most profitable to the slave-holder to use 
up his slaves quickly. Nothing, however, can 
alter the fact that American slavery meant very 
real abuses and was dangerous morally both to 
the slave-holder and to the slave, and, so long as 
it continued, all real progress, moral, social, and 
political, was impossible. 

Slavery was abolished for ever in the United 
States in 1862, and negroes were declared com- 
pletely equal with whites in 1870. 

14. The final disappearance of slavery.— The 
abolition of the slave-trade in the British empire 
was followed by its abolition in other countries. 
Since the discovery of the New World slavery had 
continued in the French colonies. The Code Noir 
of Louis XIV. was more lenient to the slaves than 
were the codes of most British colonies. All slaves 
were to be baptized and instructed in the Catholic 
faith.* But many cruelties were perpetrated here 
as elsewhere. J. B. Labat® described the abuses 
of French colonial slavery. Spaniards seem to 
have been gentler and more successful in dealing 
with slaves than either the English or the French, 
and the Portuguese were often kindly in dealing 
with natives in Africa. But there probably was 
not any considerable difference between one nation 
and another. The Code Noir punished the first 
desertion on the part of the slave with ear-crop- 
ping and the marTk of the fleur-de-lys on the left 
shoulder, the second with a fleur-de-lys on the 
right shoulder and the cutting of the leg sinew, the 
third with death. Slavery in French colonies was 
drastically reformed in 1845 and abolished in 1848. 
Other countries followed ; the Dutch West Indies 
abolished it in 1863, Porto Rico in 1873, Cuba in 

1 John Weiss, Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker^ 
2 vols., London, 1863, L 468. 

8 Eliza Wigham. Tho AnU-Slavery Causey. 66. 

4 Mary Bateson, in Cambridge Modem Mistory^ vol. vii. ch. 
iii, 'The French in America,’ p. 101 f. . 

0 Moamema wgages am tm de VAmXrique^ 6 vols.. Pans, 
1722. 
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1886, Brazil in 1888. It lingered longest in 
Portuguese colonies and in Africa — which was 
natural, as Africa was the source of slaves. The 
Kepublic of Liberia for free blacks was founded in 
1822. Slavery was suppressed in Zanzibar in 1897, 
though there has been sporadic slave-raiding in the 
Congo Free State and probably elsewhere since 
then. The later 19th cent, saw practical slavery 
revived in the South Sea islands by Queensland 
adventurers till it was put down in 1884, and the 
Putumayo atrocities in S. America also involved 
practical slavery. 

15 - Slavery in Slavic countries. — As the very 
word ‘slave’ is of Slavic origin,^ it is not surpris- 
ing that slavery and serfdom lingered longer in 
Slavic lands than in W. Europe. It has been 
asserted by some Russians that there were no pure 
slaves in Russia in early times, but there were 
actually three classes in the rural population : (1) 
slaves, (2) free agricultural labourers, and (3) 
peasants. In the 18th cent, these were welded 
together into the slave class, and even then serfs 
were often more like slaves, as they were regularly 
bought and sold and advertised for sale. An 
extract from the Moscow Gazette of 1801 shows 
this; 

* To be sold : Three workmen, well trained and handsome ; 
and two girls, one eighteen and the other fifteen years of ^e, 
both of them good-looking, and well acquainted with various 
kinds of handiwork. In the same house there are for sale Wo 
hair-dressers— the one twenty years of age, can read, write, 
play on a musical instrument, and act as huntsman ; the other 
can dress ladies* and gentlemen’s hair. In the same house are 
sold pianos and organs.’ ^ 

Alexander i. (1801~26) prohibited advertisements 
of this sort, and Nicholas i. (1825-55) repressed 
them. 

Again, the Turks raided Russian and Polish 
territory and sold their captives as slaves in the 
Crimea, till it was conquered by Russia in 1783. 
The men especially were badly treated and fed 
on putrid flesh ; the women were employed to 
amuse their captors.® They were sold to Saracens, 
Persians, Indians, Arabs, Syrians, and Assyrians. | 

In Poland serfdom in the 14th cent, became 
harsher and practically developed into slavery. 
It lasted till the 19th century. In Serbia slave:^ 
was legal, though serfdom was more common in 
the Middle Ages.^ 

16. Slavery and law. — The legal aspect of 
slavery is clearly of great importance, and, if we 
are right in the definition that a slave is a human 
being treated as a chattel, it is obvious that the 
question must arise : Should he ever be regarded 
m the light of a human being? Primitive juris- 
prudence did not alw^s see clearly the exact 
position of the slave. To treat a person as if he 
were legally a tiling requires a step in legal met^ 
physics of which a very undeveloped mind is in- 
capable. If a slave is only a thing, his master 
cannot be punished for ill-treating or killing him ; 
if he is a thing, the slave cannot be punished either ; 
but most codes have punished a criminous slave 
with severity. If a slave is once fully recognized 
to be a person, slavery is doomed. So the mediaeval 
jurists regarded it as contrary to natural law and 
as an institution of the jus gentium or lus civile. 
Slave codes show how far the rights of man and 
the facts of human nature can be perverted in the 
interests of selfishness. 

17 . Slavery and ethnology.— Where slavery has 
persisted, it has often been owing to the su^ival 
of a subject race, imperfectly assimilated. Where 
two races have been widely different and one has 

1 See above, § 6. ^ , a 

2 D. Mackenzie WaUace, Ruma, new ed., 2 vols., London, 


1906^^11. quoting a Lithuanian author, Michalonis 
Litvani, De Meyrihus Tartorum Fragmma, B^el, 1615. 

4 H. W. V. Temperley, Sist. of Serbia, London, 1917, p. 
s R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, p. 38. 
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been subject, it has been most difficult to abolish. 
Thus in the United States the question still remains : 
How far can white and black men live happily side 
by side? Intermarriage of two races which are 
not meant to mingle, and the consequent existence 
of mulattoes and quadroons, only leads to further 
difficulties. These legacies of slavery exist to-day. 

18 . Slavery and economics.— This is largely 
outside the scope of this article, but the question 
arises : Is a system which puts society on a false 
basis likely to be economically sound ? It seems 
clear that slavery has sometimes been the most 
profitable economy for the time, though the wast- 
age of labour and of men generally brought its 
result in the long run ; the economy of the Southern 
States of America before abolition was wasteful, and 
still more so was that of ancient Rome. 

19 . Slavery and morality. — In the long run 
slavery must have evil results alike in the master 
and in the slave, because it lowers the dignity of 
human nature, and because no man can fittingly 
be entrusted with absolute power ; he will not 
always use it aright even if it is to his own interest 
to do so. Thus a favourite argument of slave- 
holders collapses. 

In the narrower sense of sexual immorality 
slavery has been productive of untold evil. A 
master has power to gratify his lusts on his chat- 
tels, and it is to the interest of the slave to play 
up to the vices of his master. The very phrase 
The White Slave Traffic ’ is significant, and sug- 
gests what did and must take place under actual 
slavery. The corruptions of life under the Roman 
empire and the abuses of American slavery show 
that, while purity is always hard for man, slavery 
makes it much more difficult, and the evils which 
resulted from this aspect of it alone would have 
justified its abolition. 

20 . Slavery and war. — We have seen that con- 
quest has been one of the first causes of slavery and 
that war has led to its recrudescence at various 
times. The deportations from Belgian and French 
towns carried out by the Germans in 1916-18 meant 
a species of enforced labour which may be called 
serfdom and seems akin to slavery. 

21 . Slavery and Christian theologfy. — Man is a 
spiritual being akin to his Maker. St. Paul says : 
‘In Christ is neither bond nor free.’ Can then 
slavery be right ? It can be shown to be contrary 
to the spirit of Christ’s gospel, though the Church 
has often been too timid to deal drastically with 
it.^ It was sure sooner or later to disappear, and 
only traces of it now survive. Though it may 
have been a necessary step in human progress at 
certain times and places, and though the wicked- 
ness of slave-holders as individuals or as a class is 
often exaggerated, a detailed study of its records 
leaves the impression that it has been definitely 
evil, productive of untold misery for the slave, 
and of deep-seated corruption alike for the slave 
and for his master. But even slavery may not 
have ran its evil course in vain, if its varied 
fortunes and final disappearance have shown that 
to treat a man as if he were no man hut a beast is 
theologically false, morally wrong, economically 
unsound, and politically and socially disastrous, 
and that there is an essential unity of aim and 
principle between the moral and theological pre- 
cepts of the gospel and the freedom and welfare of 
mankind. 

Litkratuets.— i. Bn’CYCLOPJSDIAS, etc.— Artt. in £71)^5 (‘Set- 
va^Slave, Slavery*), J)CG, DAC, EBrii (« Slavery ’ and 


1 An instance of ecclesiastical timidity is the view of Theo- 
ore of Stadium, who wrote that a monk ought not to po^ess 
s a slave a man made in the image of God, and then spoils it 
IV saving that this, Uke marriage, is only for seculam j^noted 
►y Sirmondus, Opera Varia, Venice, 1728, v, 66). St Thomas 
Lquinas compares the relation of master slave to that of 
ather and son {Swnrnat n. ii. qu. Ivii. art. 3). 
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Leonard D. Agate. 

SLAVERY (Greek).— I* Introduction.— Slavey 
arose in Greece, as elsewhere, from two 
causes — want and war, the one operative ciueny 
within the community, bringing about the subjec- 
tion of individuals or whole families to other 
individuals or families of the same community, 
the other producing the same result mainly as 
between different communities* The tendency to 

iThuo. L 8 (speaking of primitive Gree<»)* Otjihe mcperf- 
ence of Attica before Sblon (kristotie, AtA, Pd. ii* 2 ; Plutarch, 
Sol. 18). 


spare life in view of ulterior advantage would vary 
with the stage of culture.^ A slave is of little use 
to the hunter, besides being troublesome to guard ; 
he cannot earn his keep. In this stage the vmtor 
will mostly slay his enemy out of hand, though he 
may retain some of his captured women as wives, 
i e for domestic servitude. In the pastoral stage 
both male and female captives, even young 
children, can earn their keep by tending cattle 
and working up their products.^ In proportion as 
the sedentary agricultural stage is reached, with 
its hard and more continuous toil at definite 
seasons, the demand for ‘labour’ becomes more 
insistent. The disadvantage^ is that m the slack 
seasons the slave is ‘ eating his head ofi. Only as 
the industrial stage is reached is a more continuous 
and economical use of such ‘ living _ machines 
possible. Moreover, it is in communities strongly 
organized for war that forced labour or slavery 
attains its highest development and importance, 
as it is at once a main product and. a main support 
of military organization and activities. Appiymg 
this to ancient Greece, we find that in the historic 
period Greece is predominantly agricultural, hut 
with pronounced local symptoms of transition into 
the mercantile and industrial phase, the whole 
being strongly overlaid by militarism of a some- 
what aimless though highly specialized type.® 
Under the conditions of ancient life, m which one 
must he either hammer or anvil, niilitary organiza- 
tion was inevitable^ as a standing condition of 
existence itself ; so that slavery in some shape was 
apparently equally inevitable, bparta, the state 
which exhibited military organization in its most 
intense and logical form, was therefore constituted 
practically as a standing army supported by what 
was essentially slave-labour for the most part. 
Even in the ideal communities sketched by the 
Greek thinkers, military and servile institutions 
together constitute the very warp and woof of the 
entire fabric— though this fact is kept out of sight, 
partly by not calling things by their true names.® 

If the special conditions and temper of a people 
be such as to allow it to devolve its military obligar 
tions upon some agency (mercenaries), in order to 
be free for wealth -prociuction [e.g.. Cartilage), the 
result will be still the same, hor, if the condi- 
tions be favourable, no limits, except such as are 
purely temporary in view of greater ultimate 

7 S' 2 keep blinded slaves (of. Jg : 

Samson blinded and kept at the null ; JjJ®. 
course have other slaves, not blinded) to churn the milk lor 

“ti:? Bocioty in which, to 

n« Scibie wolds'll Baglhot. -< every int"' f 
made use of— was inwstfd and taken - J „ ’ 

Principles of Western Civiluatwn, London, ia02, p. 

W. Bagehot, Physics amd Politics, do. 1872, p. 49). Of. Plato, 

^VAr.^PoL U. 7 “1267 A: avayKoXov apa r^v rroXirelav crvvre- 

e^ecially^ bhe case in 
mentions slaves as constituent 

though Plato nowhere impugns the ^IgSt 

annlied to BdpBapot, who are iroXeuioi ^vcrei (Rep. 470 O). 
the non-appearance in the Republic of the l 

iTd name’^5' slavery matters little ; toe 

the real relationship between the elements—a dominant class 
set over against an inferior, and deliberately using the 
for nurel^elf-regarding ends. No intrinsic excellence of those 
SS any beS upon the morality of such wnstryction. 

J^ai“^an it hi 4"- !srjL“S^.r^,?’th^ 


Nor. again, can it be moraiizea, as ic were uj « 
pretending that it involves 

{ndividuafand for the race, or the like, w>“oh m jn^ 
line of defence of openly recognized and confcHsed 
defence which had not even the merit of as 

invented bv Perikles in toe interest of the Athenian J® 

t,s7w.’55»a‘sr.uaM;g“£Sg 

Aristotle’s ^.T^and Xf Ilato himself 

Siidt*«Xv”Sr-yapVp<S ye rrfv J cfaiw 

Thelowest class in Plato’s ideal state is practically a serf class. 
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advantage, are set to production— save by such 
factors as are themselves beyond human control.^ 
Of controllable factors, one of the chief is the 
amount of labour available; and the problem of 
its supply is solved by the reduction of masses of 
men to serfdom, or by the importation of labourers 
either forced or only nominally free. 

Military power, then, and the accumulation of 
material wealth both led, in the ancient state, 
directly to the satisfaction of the unceasing hunger 
for a fully exploitable form of labour, i.e, slavery.^ 
This demand is everywhere strongly reinforced by 
the almost universal natural distaste of men for 
the^ severer forms of labour, especially for those in 
which the activity demanded is of a sustained, 
monotonous, and unexhilarating type. As a 
matter of fact, in whatever parade of economic 
logic or philosophy of social evolution the historian 
may indulge about it, even sometimes to the 
extent of defending it, the institution of slavery, 
for the individual slave-owner, had its raison cdUro 
in his own idleness and desire for self-indulgence,^ 
seeking gratification through the ruthless exploita- 
tion of the strength and capacities of others 
whom circumstances permitted him to control 
absolutely, without attendant responsibilities, 
except such as mere possession of a damageable 
property involved. As Aristotle puts it, if the 
shuttles could have set to work of themselves, we 
should have had no need of slaves.** It is this claim 
of one man to exploit another to the utmost, under 
a converse minimum of obligation, that constitutes 
the fundamental vice of the institution of slavery. 

2 . Slavery in Homer.— Slavery is found already 
established as an immemorial usage in the Homeric 
period, and slaves of both sexes are a staple com- 
modity to which the victorious warrior looks for 
his profit, just as he will on occasion replenish his 
flocKS and herds by foray.® 

The Homeric slave has no rights, and is power- 
less against the caprice and Sat of his owner.® 
Odysseus does actually execute his erring maids 
without reference to any other authority. Yet, 
as in historic times, custom has so far ameliorated 
the lot of the Homeric slave as to allow him to 
amass property on sufferance.^ The promise of 
Odysseus to give a wife and house and KriumTo, to 
the loyal Eumaios and Philoitios® must be regarded 
as merely an extension of this customary toler- 
ance, not as an indication of a practice of legal 
emancipation ; ® at best it would mean elevation 
to the status of serf. The patriarchal character of 
Homeric society doubtless ameliorated the servile 
status, but without altering its legal aspect or 
essential nature, Though he draws these charm- 
ing pictures of kindly social intercourse, Homer 
has also uttered one of the most truthful and 
famous judgments on the real significance of 
slavery in Od. xvii. 320 f. ; 

* Thralls (5/u.wes) are no more inclined to honest service when 
their master’s control is gone ... for Zeus takes away half the 
worth (apeni)!^! of a man when the day of slavery (SovAtov 
comes upon him.’ 

1 Of. Aristotle, Pol, i. 8=1256 B Sumep S^Aoiv irov^aras 
* wAovtov 8’ ovSev ripuia Tre^acr/aeVov avSpdaf. KeZrcu,* 

2 Of. Herod, i. 66 ; Paus. rv. xiv. 4. 

8 Of. Thuc. iii. 82 and ii. 63 f. ; Xen. Sym. iv. 36 ; H. Lotze, 
M%eroco$ 7 Yms, Eng. tr.8, Edinburgh, 1888, ii. 373. 

*Pol. i. 4=1253 B. 

6 Jl. xviii. 28, Od, i. 398 ; of. 11 xi. 677 f., Od. xxiii. 356 f. 

8 Of. II. ix. 449, Od. xix. 91 f. (Penelope threatens her maid 

Melantho with death). 

7 Od. xiv. 449 f. (Eumaios has a bought slave of ms own, voa-<pi 
SeoTToi'i/T]?— whatever that may mean). 

8 Ib. xxi. 213 f. ; cf. xiv. 62 f. 

9 Though so understood by Plut. Qucest. gr. 14. 

10 Of. Od. vi. 84 f. (Nausikaa superintends the family j^hing 
and takes part in it with the slave xvii. 256 f. 

(Melanthios the goat-herd sits and eats with the suitors). See 
also Od. xviii. 322 f. XV. 363 f. , ,.+■ v. + 

11 'Apeni, not to be taken here specially of moral qualitira, but 
In the sense in which we say a man is ‘ no good ’ for a thmg, 


External appearance and demeanour alike were 
affected by servile status, in the popular concep- 
tion.^ This was also tlie historical Greek view, as 
formulated by Xen. Mem, iv. v. 2 .^ 

3 . Types of slavery in historical Greece. — 
In historical times Greece shows two main 
types of unfree status— imported slaves {doBXoi,^ 
dv5pdwo5a, okirai, often simply {rihfLara), and in- 
digenous serfs {Etkorres in Laconia, Uepiarai m 
Thessaly ; other names elsewhere) — which are 
associated typically with Atiiens and Sparta re- 
spectively. Although the historical origin of 
Greek serfdom was identical with one of the main 
sources of true slavery, viz. war, the primary dis- 
tinction between the two types was that, while 
the slave was an alien without legal rights, who 
could be bought and sold at will, the serf was a 
descendant of an earlier population settled in the 
land ‘before the Conquest,^ and was permanently 
and legally attached, with customary and legal 
rights, to what had been his ancestral soil {aseriptus 
glebce). The two types were in general mutually 
exclusive, in fact though not in law. The Lace- 
daemonian social and political organization based 
upon serfdom hardly knew slavery in its ordinary 
sense, whereas in Attica, where there were 
thousands of bought slaves {dpyvpd}V7Jro^)f serfdom 
was unknown — though the 7th cent. B.C. had 
come very near evolving and perpetuating its 
institution.* In Greece, the distinction tended to 
coincide with that between agriculture (carried on 
by serfs) and industiy (carried on by slaves). 

{a) The Helots.^ThQ Helots of Laconia and 
Messenia (EfXwres, EZXoh-at)® are the best known 
representatives of the serf class. They were state 
slaves {bovXoi rod koivoB),^ cultivators attached as 
perpetual hereditary appendage to the lot (xX^pos) 
assigned to individual opartiates. Hence the indi- 
vidual in whose interest they laboured could 
neither emancipate nor sell nor slay the Helots on 
his lot, and was bound under a curse not to exact 
more than the specified annual amount of produce, 
which was paid in kind as a first charge on the 
estate, the balance belonging to the serfs. The 
state also had a paramount claim to the service of 
Helots in war as light-armed troops or as rowers, 
or even on occasion as heavy infantry,’^ and some- 
times emancipated them for good service.® Helots 
were also liable for all manner of personal service 
to their lords in peace and war.® They enjoyed, 
however, by customary right, if not by expre® 
convention made at the time of the conquest, their 
own household and family life, with a large degree 
of personal freedom and power of amassing wealth.^® 
As they were the economic basis of the whole 
Spartan organization, it was imperative that they 
should be allowed to propagate and live in a 
certain measure of comfort, though doubtless there 
was no lack of cases of oppression. The general 
attitude of the Spartans towards them was one of 
meaning^ in respect of efiBciency ; certainly not here * manhood, 
as rendered by G. Murray, Rise the Greek Epic^^ p. 37, any 
more than it is true to say that Homer ‘speaks always of slaves 
with a half -puzzled tenderness’ (£6.)—pure imagination. Cf, 
D. B. Monro’s note in loo. (Homef^s Odyssey, bks. xiii.-xxiv., 
Oxford, 1901)— ‘probably the sense [of ape-nil is very genaral ’ ; 
‘Zeus takes out half the good of a man ’ ; cf. Od. xiii. 46. 

1 Cf. Od. xxiv. 252 : ‘ There shows nothing of the slave about 


thy face and stature.’ . , . ^ 

2 Of. Theogn. 635, and Aristotle’s half-pathetic lament that 
Nature after all often blunders in her stamp iPoL I 6=1264 B). 

3 For the etymology of the word SovAo? see M. Lambertz 
in Glotta, vi. [Gottingen, 1914] 1-18, and E. Assmann, ib, ix. 


[19171 94 f. . . ^ ^ . 

4 Cf. Ar. Ath, Pol. ii. 2 : eSovAevov ot iremp-c? tow vAmviots 
KoX avrol Kol ra rkva Kat ai ywatices. . . x « 

8 The name was, by the ancients, derived from the town of 

Helos in lower Laconia (Strabo, p. 365), but is more^pwbably 
connected with eAos, *fen,* or with the root of eAeii*, to 
capture.’ 

6 Pans. m. xx. 6. 7 Xen. Bell, tl v. 28. 

8 Thuc. V. 34. ® Of. Herod, vii, 229, he. 19. 

10 Cf. Pint. Kleom. 23. n Of. Athen. 272 A. 
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suspicion and perpetual watchfulness.^ They felt 
that they held a wolf by the ears, for the Helots, 
says Aristotle, were ever on the alert to take 
advantage of any national disaster.^ 

(6) True slavery in Greece. — As known from the 
Homeric and Hesiodic poems, Greece is a land of 
free peasant cultivators, slavery, though a familiar 
institution, being of comparatively little economic 
importance, confined chiefly to female domestic 
slavery, so that the Greeks themselves easily 
imagined a Greece which once knew no slavery.® 
Even Hesiod appears not yet to know rural slavery 
as a fact of any great importance in the social 
stratum with which he is chiefly concerned. For, 
in enumerating the items of capital outlay for 
the peasant, he mentions first the homestead, 
next the wife, and then the ox for the plough, 
and finally the ‘things,’ i.e. gear.^ This is in 
accord with the historical development, for Boeotia, 
as well as Lokris and Phokis, was predominantly 
a land of free farmers even in the 5th cent. B.C., 
as was also the Peloponnese. 

Chios had the dubious honour of inaugurating 
the slave-trade on a large scale.® It spread rapidly 
to the rising industrial and trading states of the 
Saronic gulf. As early as 600 B.c. Periander tried 
to check it in Corinth, probably in the interests 
of native labour ; ® but in vain, for the Corinthians 
soon earned their mock-name of xoiv 
In Greece, therefore, slavery as a factor of prime 
importance in the national life was intimately 
connected with the economic revolution of the 7tn 
and 6th centuries B.C. The transition from the 
agricultural to the industrial and mercantile 
system of national life, undermining the old static 
aristocratic society and the privileges of birth, 
and substituting a social stratification according 
to wealth expressed in terms of coinage (except 
in those states which, like Sparta, Crete, or 
Thessaly, applied special safeguards of the oM 
regime), opened innumerable avenues for exploita- 
tion and stimulated a demand for cheap docile 
labour. The free citizen was ill adapted to meet 
this demand, by reason of his rapidly developing 
political freedom and his ec[uality before the law 
with his employer.® He did not readily accept 
the subordination implied by the relationship of 
ei^loyer and employed.® 

The case stood quite otherwise with the slave — 
an alien, and therefore without legal rights, a 
mere live tool (^fi\f/vxoy 6f^avov), in some respects 
indeed the more valuable j ust because it was alive, 
yet with almost as little power of protest as a 
lifeless instrument.^® Hence the use of slaves be- 
came ever more prevalent, the heavier forms of 
labour being definitely abandoned to them {e.g., 
the mines), and slaves becoming a lucrative and 
favourite form of investment ; for here was found 
a solution of one of the great problems of ancient 
life, viz, how to invest savings profitably and 
safely. Hence prosperity and the employment of 
slaves went hand in hand, as mutually cause and 
eftect.^^ The essence of the demand was not for 
workers who were in a legal sense slaves, that is 
to say, not for slavery as an institution per se 
desirable, but for cheap, docile, and fully exploit- 
able labour ; and such was to be had, in any degree 

I Xen. Re$p. Lac. xiL 4 ; Thuc. iv. 80, v. 14. 

a Pol. ii. A ; cf. Thuc. i. 182 ; Xen. HeU. m. iii- 6. 

8 Hercd. vi. 187 ; Timaioa, ap. Polyb. xii. 6 ; cf. Afchen. 264 O 
(true enough if referred to the sudden development of industrial 
slavery broiii the 7th cent, onwards), 

4 Hes. Works^ 405 £. 8 Athen, 266 B. 

6 Nic. Dam, frag, 60. 

7 Athen, 272 B— as though their chief occupation was to issue 
slave rations ; cf. Herod, ii. 167 : ^tcurra KopCvBioi ovovtm 
tot&v x^tpoT^'xvaf, of whom a large porportion was servile. 

8 Of, Meyer, KMne p. 192. 

8 Instructive case in Xen. Mem. n. vUi, 6; Qt.de Vect. iv, 22. 

10 Of. Xen. M&m. n. vii. 6. 

11 Of. Diod. xl 72 (Sicily) ; cf. Herod, r. 81 (Naxos). 


of perfection, only in the form of forced alien 
labour.^ ^ The slave class, therefore, held in the 
ancient industrial organization precisely the place 
held in modern times by free labour worldng under 
contract. 

4. Sources of supply. — The sources of slave 
supply were chiefly war and commerce. 

(1) War . — In dealing with a conquered town, 
whether Greek or foreign, Greek practice was to 
kill all bearing or capable of bearing arms, and to 
enslave the rest of the population without excep- 
tion.® It marked, therefore, some advance when 
Philip in 348 B.C., instead of slaughtering the men 
of the Chalcidic cities, sold the population en masse, 
and when Alexander in 335 B.C., upon the capture 
of Thebes, sold its 30,000 inhabitants into slavery.® 

(2) Commerce . — Supply of slaves through war was 
of the nature of a windfall. There was in addition 
a systematic slave-trade catering for the constant 
demand. The market was fed chiefly from lands 
on the fringe of the Hellenic world, ^ especially the 
hinterland of Asia Minor (Lydia, Phrygia, and 
Galatia), and the countries bordering the Enxine 
(Pontos and Paphlagonia, and above all Thrace). 
Syria, Egypt, iEthiopia, and even Italy,® were also 
taken in toll. The great slave marts were Samos, 
Chios, and Ephesus for Asia, Pagasai and Byzantion 
for the Balkan area ; Delos and Cypros were the 
entrepdts for the human freights of the pirates and 
kidnappers working the eastern Mediterranean, 
while (Jorinth and Athens were the main emporia 
in Greece proper.® Probably there were regular 
agents in frontier towns buying whatever was 
ofiered in this line and asking no questions. War 
and rapine among the hill- tribes, sale of families 
by natives,*^ casual kidnapping, and apparently 
even the organized slave-raid, kept up a fairly 
steady stream of supply, which gradually attained 
enormous dimensions. It savours of irony to find 
that the sacred island of Delos became ultimately, 
perhaps as the most central, the main slave mart, 
so that a saying arose : ‘ Put in, skipper, unload — 
all’s sold.’® 


(3) Minor sources were ; (a) natural increase amonjf the slaves 
themselves, the status being hereditary; this was important 
naainly in later times ; (6) sale of children— tolerated generally 
in Greece (but not in Athens, though an Athenian father mi^ht, 
and seemingly often did, refuse to rear a child, especially if a 
female, 8 and expose it) ; (c) sale into slavery, even of adults, due 
to the action of the law ; e.g.., before Solon's time an insolvent 
Athenian could be sold into slavery by his creditor (as in B.ome), 
or he might be retained as a bond-slave on his estate.^o 

Employments of slaves. — One of the most 
striking difl’erences between ancient and modern 
slavery is the great variety of skilled employments 
for which slaves were trained in Athens, apparently 
with success. Besides their employment, to a 
moderate extent, as personal attendants (d/c6Xou^ot, 
both in and out of doors), slaves of both sexes 
were used for all manner of domestic service 
and domestic production.^ Naturally, agriculture 


1 Of, Meyer, p. 197 ; Ar. (Ec. i. 6. So Polybius, describing the 
advantages of Byzantion, says : * For those commodities which 
are the first necessaries of existence, namely cattle and slaves, 
are confessedly supplied by the districts round the Pontos in 
greater profusion and of better quality than by any others* 
^v. 3S). 

2 Cf. Horn. ll. ix. 691 fl. ; Xen. Oyrap. vii. 6. 78. 

8 Diod. xvii. 14 ; but contrast his savf^e treatment of Tyro 
(id. 46), and of Gaza (Arr. Anah. ii. 27). 

* Of. J1 36 (Phcenicians sell Jews to the * sons of the Grecians* 
[BV]), Ezk 2718 (‘ Javan , . . traded the persons of men,’ with 
Tyre [BV]). 

» Livy, xxxiv. 60 ; Plut. Flam. 13 (Bomans taken prisoner by 
Hannibal held as slaves in Achaia in 194 B.O.). 

« Cf. Paus. X. XXX ii. 16 (fair held at the temple of Asklepios 
near Tithorea in Phokis). 

7 Philostr. Vita Apoll. vni. vii. 12. 8 Strabo, p. 668. 

9 See Newman, Politics of Aristotle^ iii. 474. 

10 Ar. Ath. Pol. xiL 4 ; of. Dem, xxv. 67, lix. 17. 

11 Of. Xen. (Ec. xiii. 8 f., Mem. ii. vii. 6. 

MOf. Theophr. Char. 28. It is a sign of vulgarity when 
Meidias ‘swaggers through the Agora with three or four 
footmen * (Dem. Meid. 168). 

18 Of. Xen. (Eo. vii. 41. 
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claimed many.^ A large number were employed 
in all grades of public service 5 ^., 1200 'LMol 
as city police in Athens. At one end of the scale 
are slaves employed in the higher professions and 
skilled trades (doctors, teachers, bankers, and 
business-agents), at the other those doomed to 
the tragic horror of the Laurion silver mines. 
This last class it is that stands closest to Roman 
as well as to modem prgedial slavery j the former 
class, on the other hand, stands very close, in 
external aspect at any rate,® to that of the free 
alien, or even the free citizen. Artisan slavery 
was, in fact, a main factor in the development of 
Athenian industrialism and commerce in the 6 th 
and 5th centuries B.c. ,* it is here that the most 
important, and at the same time most obscure, 
problems in the economics of ancient slavery lie, 
viz. in the co-existence of a free and a servile 
artisan population, working side by side in un- 
restricted competition. 

A peculiar and early developmenfc, best known to ^us from 
Athens, was that of a class of slaves known as oi x^pU olKovyret. 
These slaves ‘ living apart* were allowed by their master to 
work in quasi-independence, living upon the proceeds of their 
labour, under condition of paying him regularly a fixed sum 
(d7ro(f>opd)J Sometimes a group of such slaves worked to- 
gether, under a foreman, himself a slave, mutually sharing the 
profits after paj^ing the stipulated diro<f>opd.B These slaves, 
therefore, lived in practical independence, and were able to 
amass money, and so might ultimately be allowed to purchase 
their freedom. Legally, the master’s rights remained unim- 
paired ; the permission so to live was revocable, and the slave 
retained his earnings (so far as we can see) purely on sufferance. 
The system relieved the owner of responsibility, while guarantee- 
ing him regular and high interest on his capital outlay ; between 
him and loss of income through trade depression there stood 
the savings of the slave, and in the last resort the market vadue 
of the slave himself. 

6 . The economic problem, — Here arises a 
problem of particular interest, viz. that of the 
economic relation of slave-labour to wage-labour 
in Greek states, and the degree to which the latter 
was affected by the competition of a servile class 
probably greatly superior in numbers, and at least 
its equal in skill. Here it is necessary to avoid 
the exaggerations widely current in much popular 
exposition. Statements such as that of J, P. 
Mahaffy — ‘for each freeman with a vote there 
were at least three or four slaves. . . .Even very 
poor Athenians kept a slave or two’— belong to 
a pre-scientific age.® Equally unscientific is the 
sentimentalism of the ‘New Hellenism,’ which is 
bent upon ‘ clearing the name of Athens from one 
cruel reproach which has clung to it ever since the 
human conscience began to concern itself with 
these questions,’ teacMng that it was only late in 
the history of Athens, ‘ when the structure of her 
civilization became too heavy to be sustained by 
her own unaided efforts, that slaves and free immi- 
grants crowded in to co-operate in the task. And 
these she treated in most cases, not as mere living 
instruments, but as “ fellow- workers ” with her 
citizens and free partners in the Empire.’^ 

We can only glance at the problem thus raised. 
How fundamental slavery appeared to its con- 
temporaries, and how universally the social and 
economic effects which it entailed were accepted 
as part of the natural order of things, is shown by 
the fact that the most serious crisis in Athenian 


1 Of. Thuc. iii. 73 ; Xen. MeH. vi. U. 6 (Oorcyra), in. it 6 

(Elis) : see Polyb. iv. 73 (* Elis is more populous, as well as 
more richly furnished with slaves and other property, than the 
restof thePeloponnese’). « % 

2 To this class really belong the courtesans (tepoSovXot) serving 
at the temples--fi.flr., at Corinth, or at Eryx ; cf. Strabo, p. 272. 

» Xen. Mesp. Atk 10 f. * Of. Is. viii. 36. 

® Cf. jiEschines, i. 97, 

6 Problems of Greek History, London, 1892, p. 88 ; MahafEy s 
statement is disproved by Ar. Pol. viii. (vi.) 8-1323 A: rots- yap 
aTrdpots avdyicn vp^cr0at /cat ywatft Kat irattrtv a/eoAov»ot5 

«ta ?TI|/ ‘ There can be little doubt that m almost all 

democracies a majority of the citizens were aTro^ot (Newman, 
Pol. of Ar. iv. 568 ; cf., for Athens, Plut. Per. 11 : eTtavopBovpwos 

iL °l!*Zinmiern,*^^Ae Greek Commonwealth^, p, 389. 


economic history originated in the pre-Solonian 
age, i.e, h&fore tne great development of industrial 
slavery in Attica.^ It is true that ‘ the ultimate 
controlling fact in Greek politics of the Sth and 
4th centuries is the evil economic condition of the 
lower classes, due to the competition of slave 
labour ’; 2 but analysis of social and economic 
facts in this regard was almost impossible, because 
neither in dress nor, above all, in colour were 
Athenian slaves marked off from the free com- 
munity, Hence the standing poverty of the 
middle and lower class in Athens — a poverty which 
co-existed with a high degree of prosperity of the 
state as a whole ® — is rarely, if at all, traced to its 
real root in slave competition. From this point 
of view we may say that the expansion of artisan 
slavery, which by cheap labour took the bread out 
of the mouth of the free worker and threw him 
upon the street to subsist upon state pay,® with a 
large margin of leisure, but hardly any of wealth, 
closely resembled in its working the introduction 
of machinery into modem industry. But the 
hitter class war in ancient Greece® is waged not 
as between starving free artisans and their servile 
competitors; rather, the slave is the sign and 
source of the wealth which the lower classes covet, 
and for which the cry of y^s dpaSaa-juds and xp^aip 
dtroKOTri) is raised. Hence the constant tendency 
of the lower classes actually to look fox allies in 
the slave class, for the one partner desires freedom 
and the other wealth — both by the same means, 
and at the expense of one and the same foe.^ The 
discussion of slavery arises, therefore, as an ethic^, 
not as an economic, question ; it originates with 
poets and philosophers, not with the political 
champion of popular rights {TpocrrarTfs rod d^jp^ov ) — 
and this is in fact quite ^aracteristic of the Greeks. 

7 . Treatment of slaves.— The readiness with 
which Greek slaves ran away is not to be taken 
as evidence of their general ill-treatment.®^ For 
the mere natural instinct of freedom will impel 
the slave to flight, often aimlessly. The Greek 
prsedial serfs, a permanent immobile population, 
speaking a common language and inheriting a 
common tradition of national life, older and richer 
than that of their lords, and, above all, sharing 
in the essentials of contemporary Greek c^ture 
equally with them as a recognized element in the 
political structure, though without political rights, 
found life upon the whole more intolerable and 
more offensive to dignity than was the case with 
slaves proper ; hence the danger of Helot insurrec- 
tion was a constant and notorious factor in I^cedae- 
monian politics.® . 

Demosthenes says that, if the barbarians who 
supplied the Greek slave marts could be told how 
civilized and humane the Greeks were^^ in their 
treatment of slaves, they would officially con- 
stitute the Athenians tneir public protectora! 
Apart from the singular and intolerable bathos 
of the orator’s conclusion, it is to be remarked 
that his statement is an example of those naive 
delusions which in all ages pass current among 
peoples concerning themsmves ; “ it is, in addition, 


CL At. Ath. Pol. ^ 2. ^ ^ ^ 

G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the Hist. ofhuAge, Lonaon, 

Atoem^^ the only state with a gold reserve (d. Ar. Aih. 
1. xxiv. 1: vjpmpAriav ri$poi(rpe.viav vohkSiv). - 

But see Athen. 264 D (criticism levelled at Aristotle s fn^d 
ason because his thousand slaves meant that an equal numlw 
Phodans was displaced). * 

Of. Ar. Ath. Pol. xxiv. 3, Pol. vii. (v.) 8=1309 A. 

Isocr. Archid. 771 ; Polyb. iv. 17, xxxix. 8. 

01 Thuc. iii. 73 ; Strabo, p. 646 ; Liod, xiu. 48. 

Of. Dio Ohrys. x. 143. ® Thuc. iv. 80, v. 23. 

Meid 630. Cf. Phil. m. 8. 

Culminating, among the Greeks, in the innolrat speedi of 
»on to Medea (Euripides, Medea, 636 ff.) in winch he explains 
• indebtedness to him for bringing her withm the pale of 
Bek dviUxation. 
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deliberate sophistry, for Demosthenes well knew 
that the intention of the law which he quotes, and 
of which he makes so much, was quite other than 
the advantage of the slave as such—i.e., it pro- 
tected him as another’s property, not as being 
himself a person with inherent rights. Neverthe- 
less, the comparative humanity of the Greek, and 
especially of the Athenian, treatment of slaves is 
indisputable. . ^ ^ 

The law protected the slave against ill-treatment 
by strangers, by allowing an owner to bring a 
prosecution for assault ii^peus) ^ against the 

assailant. The slave is protected as a chattel of 
his owner. Further, having no legal personality, 
an Athenian slave could not put the law in opera- 
tion in his own behoof.^ Although a slave was 
his master’s absolute property, to be disposed of 
by sale, gift, or bequest at his pleasure, a death 
penalty could be inflicted upon him, even for 
murder, only by a legal tribunal.® ^ If a master 
killed his slave, he was subject to religious obliga- 
tions of puriflcation — which in practice meant 
little more than financial outlay.^ Against in- 
human treatment by his owner the Athenian slave 
could get a doubtful and temporary measure of 
protection by taking asylum, u he could, at the 
temple of Theseus, or in the precinct of the 
Semnai, and perhaps there obtain the good offices 
of the priest to induce his master to sell him to 
another.® It is clear, however, that the practical 
amount of legal protection w'as but slight, the 
only real restraining force being the owner’s self- 
interest, reinforced by natural humanity, and to 
a certain extent by religion, which in Athens as 
elsewhere was very chary of interference with 
rights of private property.® The lot of the state 
slaves was in this respect probably more tolerable 
than that of the ordinary slave, as being less 
exposed to individual caprice; and the state 
employees, of various grades, naturally tended 
to acquire a certain independence by virtue of 
their official status.^ 

8. Modes of punishment.— (1) The commonest 
naturally was flogging.® This could easily become 
a death penalty (and is so used in Plato, Laws, 
872 B, in oases of wilful murder of a free man by a 
slave). Flogging is ver;^ often the statutory penal ty 
for slaves in the inscriptions, usually 50 strokes.® 
Sometimes flogging is combined with a fine, touch- 
ing the &\a,ve’speculium, or with dwepycwla, ‘work- 
ing off the penalty.’ 

(2) Short rations, and confinement of various 
types and degrees of painfulness. ^ Shackling was 
so ordinary a precaution as hardly to be classed as 
a punishment. 

(3) Branding, applied especially to runaways.^ 

(4) Hard labour, at the mill, or, worse stul, at 
the mines— reducing theculpritto the lowest gradeof 
chattel-slave and practically dooming him to death.^ 

(6) Doubtless also tortures privately adminis- 
tered were not unexampled in the households of 
masters callous to public opinion.^* But Athens 
seems to have known little or nothing of the hide- 
ous scenes of private torture and capricious cruelty 
with which Borne was familiar. 

1 Ot iEscliln. i. 16. 2 Of. Plato, Qorg. 483 B. 

» Antiph V, 48, * Of. Antiph. vi. 4. 

® Of. Plut. ds SupertL iv. 166 : ecrrt koX 3ovXo(sr v6fio^ e\ev- 
SepfCav eiroyvovo’t^, Trpacrty atTet<r(?ai. Only certain temples were 
available for euch asylum for slaves. The whole subject is very 
objure (see M. k JG. Meier, O- F. Schomann, andJ. H. Lipsius, 
J>er atttsehe Process, Berlin, 1883-87, ii. 625). 

« Of. Xen. Mem, n. iv. 8 f. ? Ot .^cbin. i. 64. 

« Ot Bern. xxiv. 167. 

9 CIA it 841. 10 ; in Dittenbergera, 680. 4 (Syros) it is 
100 strokes. 

w M,g., at Andania (BittenbergearS, 663. 76 1). 

n Ot Ar. me, L 6. 

12 Ot Aristoph. Birds, 760, Lysistr, 831. 

i» Ot Bio Ohrys. Or. xiv. 283. 

14 A choice list in Aristoph. Frogs, 618 ff. 


But there was nothing of the kid glove about 
the generality of Greek slave-owners.^ Plato is 
dissatisfied with the older, patriarchal [i.e. Homeric) 
method, in which slaves were treated ‘ gently yet 
firmly ’ ; he would have them kept in their place, 

‘ not admonished as if they were freemen, which 
only makes them conceited.’^ 

9. Slave-torture.— Here falls to he mentioned 

the Attic rule, ‘almost grotesque in its absurd 
cruelty,’® under which the evidence of a slave was 
inadmissible in a court of law unless it had been 
extracted on the rack by responsible officials 
(5i7At6/coivoi)^— themselves of course slaves.® Slaves 
who were themselves suspected of, or charged with, 
crime were tortured to secure a confession, hut 
this sort of torture, frequent in all ages, even in 
the case of free men, needs no further remark 
here. Again, a master was free to torture his own 
slaves for his own ends, hut the answers so obtained 
did not constitute legal evidence. The torture 
here in question is that applied to slaves of the 
parties in a suit. The views of the orators on the 
value of such evidence depend entirely upon the 
needs of the argument. Sometimes it is dismissed 
as worthless, but in general it is spoken of as 
final and unimpeachable, indeed as preferable to 
that given by a freeman, even under oath.® That 
citizens were exempted by Attic law from such 
torture"^ may indeed prove the ‘ superior humanity 
of the Athenians,’ ® but hardly in respect of their 
slaves. , , . « ^ j- 

10. Emancipation. — Aristotle, in flat contradic- 
tion of his own theoretical creed — for clearly a 
‘natural’ slave, according to his definition, could 
only lose by being freed — recognized that the 
prospect of ultimate freedom was the slave’s most 
powerful incentive to zeal and loyalty ; ® and the 
author of the Aristotelian Economics says : ‘ Slaves 
are willing to take trouble when freedom is the 
prize and the time is fixed.’ This principle was 
well established in popular usage, and various 
methods of emancipation were in vogue. The 
characteristic of these is their want of precision 
and the vagueness of the idea of personal freedom 
upon which they were based. Hence no^ universal 
legal forms were evolved, and the practical result 
in many cases was the highly illogical one of 
creating a class intermediate oetween those of the 
pure slave and the free citizen, subject to all 
degrees and kinds of servitudes. With all their 
imperfections, however, these more or less regular- 
ized, easily available, and constantly employed 
methods of creating free or semi-free status con- 
stitute one of the principal features of distinction 
between ancient and modern slavery. 

{a) By the state.— The state itself sometimes 
conferred freedom on individuals, or even on con- 
siderable numbers, for special services, especially 
those rendered in defence of the country.^^ 

{b) By Emancipation by a private 

owner, either as an act of ^ace or upon payment 
by the slave of a sum agreed upon out of hisjpeew- 


1 As is clear from such passagrw as Xen. CBo. i. 22, Jfsw. ra, 
jciii. 4, II. i. 17 (koAix^w ttaeri kokoi'S, em or Bovkeveiv avayKOffM). 

2 0f. Plato, iitSjp, 649 A, 778 A. 

8 J. P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Qreece\ London, 1898, p. 241. 

4 Isocr. 361 D. ^ ^ , t - 

8 Of course such torture, if ever applied, did not take place m 
court, but in the preliminary hearing. . . - or . a- 

6 la. viii. 12 ; cf. a remarkable passage in Antiph. vi. 26 , at. 
Rhet. 1. 16. 

7 Andoc. i. 43. , j. 

8 J. W. Headlam, in CB. vii. [1893] Iff., where he seeks to 

prove that ‘ the appeal to the Question was not a ol 

soUecting evidence for a jury ; it was an alternative methoa oi 
trial ; it was a kind of ordeal.* » 

9 Ar JPoZ iv. [vii.) 10=51330 A. 161844B. ^ ^ 

11 Of.’ Xen. ReU. t. vi. 24 (slaves on the fleet at Arghiu^i m 

i06 B.O. freed); Biod. xvii. 11 (Thebes), xx. 84 (Rhodes); 
Dittenberger^, 329. 49 (Ephesus) ; see A. Croiset, ^ Affran<*^. 
ment des esoIavM pour faits de guerre, in Melanges Metm 
W^L 1 Sftft. n. 67 L 
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was effected either inter vivos or by testa- 
ment. ^ Manumission inter vivos naturally involved 
publication, as by announcement in a law-court {iv 
diKaaTTjpLq})^ or other public place.® Proclamation 
by the herald in the Athenian theatre before the 
people became a fashionable nuisance which had to 
be checked by the severest penalty.^ 

(c) Through a deity. — In many places the 
favourite method was manumission under the form 
of dedication to a deity, the slave thus becoming 
the god’s property (UpSdovXos), This was perhaps 
historically the oldest method. Properly and 
originally it was not manumission, but substitu- 
tion of ownership ; and originally perhaps 
slave was actually transferred to the service of the 
temple — certainly always lighter than that of a 
private owner. 

By far the largest and most instructive class of 
manumission inscriptions is that dating generally 
from the end of the 3rd cent. B.C. to the 2nd cent. 
A.D., in which the deity named appears not merely 
as accepting or witnessing to a dedication made to 
himself, but as one of the principals in a purely 
commercial transaction, i,e. as himself purchasing 
the slave, not to retain him as UpddovXos, but to set 
him free ® — his freedom being generally conditioned 
in the instrument of sale by certain obligations 
towards his old master. Many hundreds of such 
records having survived, a study of them tends to 
dissipate all illusion as to the real significance of 
slavery among the Greeks. The sale to the deity 
is not fictitious, for real money passes into the 
master’s pocket ® — perhaps the full market-price of 
the slave, hardly less, as agreed between slave and 
owner ; the purchase money is of course provided 
by the slave himself from his peculium or suffer- 
ance savings. As the slave, having no legal 
personality, could not enter into any legal contract 
with his master, he must rely upon the god to act 
for him, i.e. he must entrust his priest both with 
the purchase money and with the carrying out of 
the entire transaction {KaOibs iirUrTevcre ry deip rinv 
(bydp is the phrase used). Thus the owner could 
not touch the money deposited by the slave with 
the priest without first parting with his property 
in the slave to the god, under a legal contract of 
sale providing adequate secular safeguards against 
its breach. The transaction was profitable to the 
temple indirectly, and perhaps also directly; the 
owner secured hia own price for his living property, 
and the slave got just what he was able to wring 
from a situation in which, in the last resort, he was 
absolutely powerless. 

It is clear that this method of sale into freedom 
was simply a means of getting hold of the bulk of 
the slave’s peculium and retaining his services 
during his best years, and of throwing him upon 
the world at the end of his days to fend for him- 
self ; neither humanity nor religion had much real 
significance in this connexion. The method is 
applied almost wholly in the interest of the vendor, 


1 See Aristotle’s own will, in Diog. Laert. v. i. 9 ; cf. Dio 
Ohrys. xiv, 440 : ol Se riyes rTfv avrcHv ripJijv KaTape^k^Kom rott 
ieoTTorat?, and xxxi. 326. 

2 Dion. Hal. v, 596. ..... ^ . 

3 Cf. Suid. 8.V. Kpdms (eirt fiot/My apffets elrrev* Kpanis airoAvet 
Kparjjra). 

4 i^chin. Ctes. 41. ... 

6 Hence the confusion of thought and phrase in the formida 
in use * ws ikevdepoy oyra /cal rov deov, ‘free and yet the g<M s 
nronerty.’ Doubtless this method was a development of a 
&ansaction in which the god, i.e. his priest, with the god’s own 
money (the temple treasure), bought m open market the slaves, 
male or female, required for service about the temple. Many, 
if not most, of the slaves donated to a temple as hierodoules 
must have been, or must eventually have become, too old pd 
feeble to be of much use ; but the god could no more reject 
such dedications, or cast them adrift, than he could refuse the 
cheap and flimsy offerings of the poor. Hence the Greek 

temples in this way served as almshouses. ^ ^ ^ , 

« Of. the almost constant formula /eat rav rifiw ex«^ or air«x« 
waa-av, asserting this. 


who of course could have found uo purchaser so 
complaisant as the deity witii w’hom he deak. 
The vendor retained in effect what he professed to 
sell.! 

11. Freedmen. — In Roman history freedmen 
i&TeXet/depoLj i^eXei^depot) play a great part, but not in 
Athens or Greece generally. In Greece, freedmen 
were indistinguishable from ordinary domiciled 
aliens {fiiroiKoi). Even as early as Kleisthenes 
freedmen seem to have been niiinerous in Athens, 
for he made many of them citizens.^ Like ordinary 
domiciled aliens, freed slaves of Athenians must 
put themselves under a patron (wpoirraTTis — their 
old master),. and mu^t absarve- ceiiain obligations.., 
of service and respect towards him, details of 
which are unknown, and must pay to the state the 
alien’s annual tax (/teroktov), with an additional 
three obols, besides performing all required mili- 
tary service by land or sea.® Standing thus to the 
state as a metic, and to his former owner as a 
client, the Athenian freedman was worse off than 
the Roman freedman, being in a condition inter- 
mediate between slavery and complete freedom a.s a 
citizen — an ambiguity characteristic of the Greek 
incapacity for clear legal conceptions, and illus- 
trative of the extreme difficulty of naturalization 
in the ancient state, with its inherent conception 
of exclusive citizenship. If a freedman was false 
to his obligations, he was liable to prosecution 
{BIkti dTToo-Taa-lov), and, if condemned, sank again 
into slavery, or in the other event became finely 
freed of obligation towards his former master 

he became a free metic, with freedom of choice as 
to his patron. A special vote of the assembly 
alone could elevate him to citizenship. 

12 . Slavery and Greek thought.— -A discrimina- 
tion between lower social functions (those of 
husbandman, artisan, trader, and the like) fuid 
higher social functions (those of administration, 
legislation, and war) is characteristic of Gr^k 
sentiment, though not everywhere made in pmctice. 
Of rigid coincidence of theory and practice, indeed, 
solitary examples were presented by Crete and 
Sparta, which * sorted’ the elements of the state 
with a thorough -going doctrinairism that appealed 
powerfully to the philosopher, but found itself, in 
Greece at large, with the exception of particular 
coteries, at ever greater variance with the facts of 
life. Nevertheless, even in such states as admitted 
the industrial and commercial classes to political 
power, popular sentiment, in its usual lUogical 
and snobbish way, was thoroughly contemptuous 
of the so-called pavava-iKal Tixf'ai, 

To do manual work, even of such sort as did not 
obviously impair health and^ vigour, and especi- 
ally to do it for pay, implied acceptance of a 
relation of subservience,* incompatible with the 
independence and leisure of a free man, and 
breeding a mean and sordid spirit. The real 
difference of intellectual and ethical level between 
some vocations and others was the solid core of 
truth upon which Greek philosophic thought seized, 
from which with merciless logic it developed a dis- 
tinction between a professional ruling class and all 
such as engaged in the ‘ necessary ’ functions of 
trade and the manual arte. A separate class, or 
classes, must needs exist in the state for the dis- 
charge of these lower functions, and those so 
employed must, unless justice is to be infringed, 
be capable of nothing higher. The existence, m 
adequate numbers, of such a class is essential to 

1 This is not to say that there may not have been nuineroiis 
instances in which the transaction was genuine in spirit and 

^°2Ar. Pol. iii, 2=1275 B : iroXXovs yip itf^vkirevtrt 
fiovXous /xerot/covs (see Newman’s note in loc.^ and voL i. p. 281). 

3 Dem. Phil. i. 36, « * * a . 

iSiaKovia (Plato, Laws, 919 D); cf, Ar. Pol. L 18= 1260 A. 
o yap ^avttvoros TCXviTijs rtvi ex^ Sovkttay. 
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the realization of the highest type of society, just 
as the household must consist of both slaves and 
free.^ Unless, however, there was to be frankly 
accepted a dichotomy of the Hellenic race itself, 
such as would be fraught with the gravest menace 
of national disruption and chaos, there was nothing 
for it but to adopt the old standing division of 
humanity into Hellene and non- Hellene, ^ and to 
find therein the philosophic justification of the 
institution of slavery, while doing what could be 
done for the slave himself. The 5th cent., less 
troubled than the 4th with doubts, had not dis- 
covered the comfortable doctrine that slavery 
might be actually good for the slave, enabling 
him, under the mild yoke of the exponents of 
culture, to lead a higher sort of life than was 
otherwise possible for him. 

The hias of Aristotle heing-, in general, to accept, with his 
own amendments, the institutions and views in which the col- 
lective experience of the Greek race had crystallized, he retains 
slavery in his ideal state, hut retains it in an ideal form which 
would make it spiritually as well as practically advantageous to 
the highest capacities of both master and slave. The slave is an 
article of household property, an indispensable animate instru- 
ment,® of a superior sort— an instrument not of production, but 
of action, i.e. not coming solely within the sphere or purview of 
economics, but within that of ethics;** being an article of 
property, he belongs wholly to his master. The facts of the 
world show that there is a natural, and therefore just, because 
actually existing, principle of rule and subordination, or scheme 
of co-ordination in nature, both animate and inanimate.® 
There is, then, a ‘ natural slavery * ((f>vcrei. SovXovX in which the 
slave’s bodily strength is complementary to the master’s intelli- 
gence and ‘virtue,’ Just as the union of male and female is 
necessary for purposes of reproduction and continuance of the 
species.® The natural slave is as far inferior to his master as 
the body is to the soul, or as the lower animals to man gener- 
ally, so that the relation of rule and subordination which 
obtains between soul and body, or between men and animals, is 
applicable here also. The only difference, indeed, between 
such men and animals is that the former can listen to reason ; 
but their best function is the obedient expenditure of their 
physical Strength,? making noble life (rb ^rjp) possible for 
their master. The moral possibilities of the institution of slavery 

« it— justified as it is indeed already by the mere fact of 
stence os part of the teleological scheme of things. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, it was not every one who could be a 
slave in the true sense,® for the status properly connoted a 
certain spiritual as well as physical aptitude. It is less there- 
fore upon the social or economic necessity for slavery than 
upon the moral benefits which through it arise for both 
master and slave that Aristotle insists, and he postulates for 
the master an intellectual and moral endowment as high as that 
of the slave is low. Thereby, in effect, was condemned a great 
deal of current slavery, in so far as it included captives, not a 
few even of Greek blood, taken in war, i.e. men in whose case 
mere brute force was the basis of the status. The true test of 
just freedom and Just slavery, according to Aristotle, lay in the 
relative goodness and badness, i.e. the intellectual and moral 
capacities, of men. Constituted on such lines, slavery would be, 
for the slave, no such one-sided bargain as in actual fact it was. 

Aristotle's theory, though it started from fact and claimed to 
return to fact, yet made shipwreck upon the rock of fact. 
For, in the first place, there were in Attica tens of thousands of 
slaves who, being in no genuine sense elements of a household, 
were yet in mental and moral capacity and actual output fully 
on a par with the free citizens who owned them and claimed 
the main part of the fruits of their intelligence and conscientious 
labour. In the second place, the ultimate basis of their status, 
let the theorists say what they would about laws of nature and 
existent right, was mere force and violence enlisted in the 
service of idleness and greed, and worse. Lastly, the actual 
moral effects of slavery, alike for slave and for slave-owner, 


were as a rule very conspicuously different from those de- 
siderated by Aristotle ; yet, if the institution was natural and 
right just because it was an objective fact, how could its fruits 
be logically condemned? The task of moralizing an essentially 
immoral institution was beyond his powers. Then as now 
rapacity and selfishness were apt to define right strictly from 
their own standpoint, and men were not slow, with grandilo- 
quent phrase and fitful exhibition of capricious benevolence, to 
gloze national wrongdoing. 

The noteworthy points are, not the precise amount of truth 
in Aristotle’s attitude, but, firstly, the fact that ‘ the Greeks are 
characteristically the first human beings who felt a doubt or 
scruple about slavery ’ and that it was ‘ in Greece alone that 
men’s consciences were troubled ’ by it, so that Aristotle found 
himself driven to defend the position with what forces of argu- 
ment he could muster ; secondly, that he makes little or no 
point of any supposed indispensability of slavery to the mainten- 
ance of the economic fabric of his age. And practical philosophy 
itself was soon to demonstrate the illusoriness of his funda- 
mental axioms. Kleanthes was none the less a * wise ’ man 
though he earned his living by the sweat of his brow in nightly 
toil as a drawer of water and kneader of bread, both reputed 
servile employments. i The Stoics demonstrated that virtue 
and happiness were independent of social condition,^ thus 
making it clear that slaves were not essential by way of bolster- 
ing up virtue in order to save supposed higher natures from 
deterioration through contact with the crudities of life ; thus 
‘ slavery lost its Aristotelian raison d'UreJ s Aristotle perceived 
clearly enough that slavery is incompatible with full human 
dignity, but, his thought being conditioned always by the 
vicious aristocratic antithesis of Hellene and ^apjSapos (though 
Plato could have taught him better),* he was unable to go on 
to perceive also that the concept of human dignity is either 
universally valid or everywhere equally wor&less. He is 
honest enough, however, to confess that nature has left us 
without any practical criterion by which to distinguish the 
noble from the ignoble ; ® for the obvious criterion of colour, to 
which men in more modern times were fain to appeal, was to 
the Greeks unknown, or at least insignificant, ana he was un- 
willing to fall back upon the ‘verdict of history’ as given by 
war, for that, as all Athenians knew to their sorrow, often 
proves far too much. 

For the influence of Stoicism on slavery see art. 
Slavery (Eoman). 
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1 Ar. Pol. L 8s=1263B: olfcia Si riheios «#c SovXmv koX 
ihevBipav. 

® /SapjSapof i cf< Ar. Pol. 1. 2 == 1252 B ; ravrh ^vcrei pdp^apov 
tceX SovXcv OK, and Eur. Iph. Aul. 1266. 

s Ar. Pol. i. 4 *12538 cf. Mh. Fie. vin, xi. 6. 

4 Pol. i. 4^1254 A: & Si jStoy irpafiy, ov iroCticrC*: eariv 3t2» koH 
S 3ovAo9 wnipirm rStv trphs rrjv irpa^tv. So William Morris; 
* We must see industry not simply as a process of production 
but as a form of association,’ etc., simply echoing Aristotle, 
See A. E. Zimmem, ‘Progress in Industry,’ in Progress and 
History, ed. F. S. Marvin, Oxford, 1912, p. 212 f. 

^ Pol, i. 6 1254 A; ev atracrar ipA^aiverax t6 apxov koX to 

^J&.i. 2*1262 A. 

? This is just the point at which Aristotle comes within hail 
of modern systems of ‘sdentifio management,’ such as the 
notorious Taylor system, the inventor of which in his defence 
thereof (as is pointed out by Zimmem, loc. cit.) unconsciously 
par^hrases Aristotle’s defence of stovery. 

^ Pol, 1. 6*1264 B; icmykp IWd/acKor dAAov 
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SLAVERY (Hindu).— Slavery is an institution 
fully recognized in the Sanskrit lawbooks of India. 
The Code of Manu (viii. 415) names seven causes 
of slavery, viz. capture in war, voluntary sub- 
mission to slavery for a maintenance, birth from 
a female slave, sale, gift, inheritance from an- 
cestor, and condemnation to slavery by way of 
punishment. Manu adds that wives and sons, 
like slaves, can have no property of their own, 

1 Biog. Laert. 168. 2 C£. Ar. Eik. Nic. i. x. 8. 

8 Newman, i. 156. 

4 Of. Ar. Pol, iv. (vii.) 7*1327 B for AristoUe’s own well- 
known comparison of Hellenes and Asiatics, the valuelessness 
of which is shown by comparing what Isocrates says on the 
same subject (de Antid, 293); cf. Plato, PoUt. 262 D. But 
Plato’s formal profession of faith in this matter is just as un- 
compromising as Aristotle’s (see 470 0). 

SPOL i. 6 *1264 B. 
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and that Sudras, even when emancipated by their 
master, are not therefore released from servitude, 
because the state of dependence is innate in them. 
The perpetual slavery of the Sudra class is one of 
the axioms of Brahmanism, and may be traced 
back to the Furicsasukta hymn of the Rigveda 
(x. 90), in which it is stated that the Sudra issued 
from the feet of Purusa, the primeval male, feet 
meaning service. Narada (v. 25 ff.) gives some 
further details regarding slavery, and enumerates 
fifteen ^ kinds of slaves : one born (of a female 
slave) in his master’s house, one bought, one re- 
ceived by gift, one obtained by inheritance, one 
maintained during a general famine, one pigged 
by his rightful owner, one released from a heavy 
debt, one made captive in war, one won in a stake, 
one offering himsdf for a slave, an apostate from 
asceticism, one enslaved for a stipulated period, 
one becoming a slave for maintenance, one enslaved 
on account of his connexion with a female slave, 
and one self-sold. The difference between these 
various slaves and the class of hired servants, 
according to Narada, lies in this, that the former, 
but not the latter, do impure work, such as re- 
moving urine and ordure, attending their naked 
master, handling cows, cleaning the house and the 
road. The first four in the above enumeration of 
fifteen slaves, likewise an apostate from asceticism 
and one self -sold, can never be released from slavery 
except by the favour of their owners, but the others 
may obtain their release by giving a compensation 
in money or providing a substitute. One intend- 
ing to emancipate his slave has to take from the 
slave’s shoulders ajar with water and smash it, 
sprinkling his head with the water, and thrice 
declaring him free. One superior in caste cannot 
be the dave of his inferior, nor is it legal slavery 
when a man has been sold aft^ having been cap- 
tured by robbers, or has been enslav^ by force. 
Here it should be observed that the ancient Hindu 
law contains important relics of the practice of 
selling children for slaves wMch obtained amon^t 
ancient societies. Thus it is stated by Vasisttia 
(xv. 2) that the father and the mother nave power 
to give, to sell, and to abandon their son, and the 
son bought is generally mentioned among the vari- 
ous substitutes for a real legitimate son. It is 
true that Apastamba (ii. 13. 11) does not recognize 
the right to buy or sell a child, and the secondary 
sons generally were abolished in the more recent 
lawbooks, excepting the adopted son (dattaka ; 
see art. Adoption [Hindu]). Adoption itself may 
be regarded as the survival of an archaic institu- 
tion which owed its ori^n to the principle of 
slavery, whereby a man might be bought and sold, 
given and accepted, or relinquished in tho same 
way as a cow or horse. The statements of the 
lawbooks on the subject of slavery are coirobo- 
rated by the historical records, and V. A. Smith in 
his Early History of India observes that prsedial 
and domestic slavery of a mild form seems to 
have been an institution in most parts of India 
from very remote times. In the time of J. A. 
Dubois (in India, 1792-1823), the Pariahs ‘were 
looked upon as slaves by other castes, and treated 
with great harshness’ (see art. Pariah). Under 
British rule, slavery was not abolished at once, 
but gradually. Regulation x. of 1811 prohibited 
the importation of slaves from foreign countries 
into the British territories. This rule was by 
Regulation iii. of 1832 extended to the provinces 
which subsequently came into the possession of the 
British Government. Later on was passed Act v. 
of 1843 prohibiting aU officers of Government from 
recognizing slavery. And it was finally abolished 
in 1860 by the Indian Penal Code, which declared 
the equality of all men, and provided punishment 
for buying or selling any person as a slave. 


LrrERATtTRB. — G. Biihlear’s and J. JoHy’s tarr. of SaiMkrit law- 
books in (SPi?, Oxford, vols. ii, vii, xlv. xxv. xxxiii. ; G. Sarkar, 
The Hindu Law of Ado^ion, Calcutta, 1891 ; V. A. Smith, Tk& 
Early HUtory of India^ Oxford, 1904, J. JoLLY. 

SLAVERY (Jewish), — Slavery was one of the 
features of ancient and medissvai Jewish life, and 
there is a large crop of J ewish legislation on the 
subject. It is noteworthy that among the Jews 
treatment of the slave was never debasing or cruel. 
The Mosaic legislation, with its insistence upon 
the rights possessed by the bondman or bondwoman 
and its consequent limitation of the master’s power 
over them, inculcated the duty of clemency in 
the master— a virtue w'hich colours their mutual 
relations in all subsequent epoclis. Besides this, 
the Jew at every turn was confronted with such 
injunctions as those in Dt 5^® 15^*^, where the law 
of kindness to the slave is brought home to the 
Israelite by the duty to recollect how much his 
own ancestors had sufiered during their serfdom 
in Egypt. 

I. In OT literature. — Gn 14^^ speaks of Abram 
‘ arming his trained men, born in ids honse, three 
hundred and eighteen.’ These ‘ trained men’ were 
most probably hereditary slave property. That 
such daves were, even in this early ejwch, some- 
thing more than the chattels of ancient Greece 
and Rome is evidenced by Gn 17^, where ‘ all that 
were born in his [Abraham’s] house, and all that 
were bought with his money ’ underwent the rite 
of circumcision — a clear proof that the master 
owed some sort of family obligation to the slave. 
Similarly in Ex 12^ the circumcised slave, by be- 
coming a member of the family, and thus sharing 
its religions duties and privileges, is permitted to 
eat of the Passover. But the fountain-head of 
ancient Jewish slave legislation is Ex 21®"^. A 
clear distinction is here drawn between the 
Israelitish and the non-Israelitish bondman or 
bondwoman, a distinction which held in all 
succeeding ages. An Israelite could buy a fellow- 
Israelite for six years only. In the seventh year 
he automatically receivea emancipation, unless 
he voluntarily decided to remain. Gentile slaves, 
however, whether male or female, could gain their 
freedom only if they had previously been the 
victims of certain specified acts of cruelty by the 
master. In the year of jubile^ all Israelite slaves 
together with the children born to them during 
serfdom were, according to Lv 25®®^*, to be liberated 
without exception ; but, if the children were bom 
of a Gentile mother, then they, like her, must 
remain in slavery (Ex 2D). According to Lv 25®®^, 
the Hebrew slave of a non-Hebrew master had also 
to be freed in the year of jubile, although he should 
previously he redeemed, if possible, by his kindred 
or by his own money, the redemption price being 
reckoned in accordance with the number of years 
that had still to elapse before the arrival of the 
jubile. That the traffic in slaves led to numerous 
abuses, religious, moral, and economic, is seen 
from Jer 34®"^, where the princes, priests, and 
people of Judah are divinely warned of the dire 
punishment which will overtake them as a result 
of their breach with the ordinances of the Mosaic 
slave legislation. Tiiere are numerous points, 
both of resemblance and of contrast, between the 
Mosaic slave laws and those of the Code of 
gamraurabi.* 

'" 2 . In Rabbinic literature. — The status, rights, 
privileges, and manumission of slaves are subjects 
of elaborate discussion in the Talmud as wdl as 
in the subsequent mediaeval code-books, such as— 
to mention the two principal ones — the Mishmk 
T6rah of Maimonides (g'.t;.) and the Shidkdn *Jr4kh 
of Joseph Qaro ). From Lv 25®®, * And if thy 

1 See art. FESTiVAiiS and Fasts (Hebrew), | L ir. au 

2 See art. Law (Babylonian), vol. viL p. 818. 
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brother . • . be waxen poor, and be sold . . the 
Talmndic authorities deduced the injunction that 
a Jew should sell himself into slavery only as a 
very last possible resort, as such an act was a 
stigma upon the honour of the Jewish religion, 
which declared through Lv 25®® that the Israelites 
were to be servants of the divine, and^ not of any 
human, master. He should not sell himself to a 
woman or to a convert or to a Gentile ; but, should 
he do so, the sale is valid, and it then becomes the 
religious duty not only of his family but also of 
the Jewish community to effect his redemption. 
Such an act was always considered a highly 
meritorious one, and the social life of the mediaeval 
Jews is studded with instances of it on the part 
of individuals and communities in different parts 
of Europe — although it should here be said that 
the Synagogue forbade the traffic in Jewish slaves 
at quite an early stage, but placed no bar on the 
commerce in heathen slaves. The master was 
religiously bound to have his non- Jewish slave 
circumcised. In default of this, it was the duty 
of the ecclesiastical authorities to have the circum- 
cision performed. But, should such slave have 
been purchased from a non- Jewish master, then 
circumcision was optional to the slave, who, if he 
refused to undergo it, was not allowed to be kept 
longer than twelve months, after which it was 
incumbent upon the Jew to sell him to a non- Jewish 
master.^ The object of laws like these was to 
make the slaves an integral part of the Jewish 
community. Once circumcised, they were regarded 
as being * received into the fold ’ and bound by all 
the ‘ negative ’ precepts of the Tdrah and by such 
* affirmative’ precepts as apply ‘to stated times 
only.’ But they were never more than a sub- 
ordinate and inferior part of the community, as is 
proved by the limitations imposed by the I'almud 
and all the later codes upon their rights of inter- 
marriage with the general Jewish population. 
When, however, as in the Middle Ages, the act 
of making Jewish converts was fraught with 
danger at the hands of Christian authorities (who 
in many places officially prohibited such con- 
versions), the duty of circumcising slaves was 
entirely abrogated. According to the Talmud,^ 
the master of a Jewish slave was compelled to 
accord him the same home comforts as he himself 
enjoyed. 

As the ShuZJf.dn ^KrCkkh puts it, * It is the quality of saintliness 
(Ji.a^uth) and the way of wisdom for man to be merciful to his 
slave, not to make his yoke heavy nor to distress him, but to 
give him to eat and drink of all manner of foods, not to 
contemn him either by deed or word, not to multiply complaints 
and anger against him hut rather to speak gently to him and 
lend a kindly ear to his grievances. ’S 

Self-redemption for the slave, whether Jewish 
or not, was always permitted, the conditions 
governing such an act on the part of a female 
differing in many material ways from those 
attaching to a male. 

Jewish legislation, like all other systems which 
legalized slavery, refused to slaves all title to 
independent property. As the Rabbis laconically 
phrased it, * Whatsoever the slave hath acquired, 
the master hath acquired.’^ Whatever he may 
receive from others, or find by the way, belongs 
to the master. Should he be assailed and injured, 
the damages — ^which were a five-fold compensation 
for {a) the blow, ( 6 ) the pain caused, (c) the cost 
of healing, [d) loss of time, (e) the indignity — 
were to be paid to the master. 

A subject elaborated at great length in the 
Talmud and the medkeval codes is the manumission 
of the non- Jewish slave, which became compulso^ 
on the master’s ill-treatment of him in certain 

1 See T.B. Tm^rndth, m* 

2 T.B. QiddusMn. 20». 

8 ‘ Y6reh De^ah,* ‘ Hilkdth ’Ib&dim,' seob. 267, 17. 

4 T.B. Bmha na ; T.B. 226, 


specified respects. A deed of manumission had 
to be drawn up, and, should the master refuse to 
sign it, he was excommunicated. It had to be 
handed to the slave in the presence of two 
! witnesses ; and, should the master have expressed 
I a merely oral intention to manumit, he could not 
retract, as his words were binding, and the court 
could compel him to write out the official deed. 
A curious law is the following : if the master 
married his slave to a freewoman, or if he put 
phylacteries on his head, or if he bade him read 
three verses in a scroll of the Law before the 
congregation, or if he asked him to do any of 
those precepts which only a freeman might per- 
form, the slave became free and the master was 
compelled to give him a document of manumission. ^ 
To write in the future tense ‘I shall manumit’ 
was ineffectual. It must be in the past tense, ‘ I 
have manumitted.’ According to Lv 25^®, it is the 
Jew’s duty to retain his non- Jewish slave and 
transmit him as a heritage to his children. Hence 
it was that the Rabbis said that to manumit a 
‘Canaanite’ (i.e. non- Jewish) slave was to infringe 
a negative precept. ^ An exception, however, was 
made in the case of manumission lidbar mitzvahf 
i,6. for the purpose of fulfilling a precept, as, 6 .^., 
to complete the number of ten males required for 
the celebration of public worship. Should the 
slave express a wish to go to Palestine, the master 
was compelled to go with him or to sell him to 
some one who would consent to take him there. 
If a slave fled from anywhere to Palestine, he 
might not be brought back into serfdom ; and the 
master was bound to manumit him. This law is 
based on Dt 23^®, ‘ Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped from his 
master unto thee,’ He who, living in Palestine, 
sells his slave to a master outside Palestine thereby 
enables the slave to get his freedom, as the second 
master is compelled to manumit him.® Should a 
Jew sell his slave to a non- Jew, the slave thereby 
acquires his freedom. 

3 , Jews and the slave trade. — The mediaeval 
Church’s objection, from the time of Constantine, 
against the ownership of Christian slaves by Jews 
did not prevent the latter from becoming, at 
certain epochs, the chief traders in this class of 
traffic. Indeed, Christians open^ defied the 
Church by co-operating with Jews in this 
commerce. In the reign of Louis the Pious the 
Jews imported large numbers of Christian slaves 
into Spain and N. Africa. Likewise they acted 
as middlemen, supplying Christian slaves to the 
Muslim world and Muslim slaves to the Christian. 
At the zenith of the Jew’s prosperity in Spain 
(from the 10th to the end of the 15th cent.) many 
of the most wealthy Spanish-Jewish families 
amassed large fortunes by the importation of 
slaves from Andalusia."* The circumcision of 
slaves often incensed the mediaeval Church authori- 
ties, and bitter protests were frequently heard. 
As the practice was looked upon as an infringe- 
ment of the law prohibiting Jews from making 
converts, the Rabbinical authorities made the 
rite of circumcision optional on the part of the 
bondman. 

Litbraturb.— J. L. Saalschiitz, Archdologie der Eebrder^ 
Berlin, 1865-66, ii. 236 ff. ; A. Barnes, An Inquiry into the 
Scriptural Views of Slavery^^ Philadelphia, 1857 ; M. Mielziner, 
Die VerhiUtnuso der Sklaven bei dsn alten Hebrdem^ Coi)en- 
hagen, 1859, Eng. tr. in British and Foreign Evangelical Review^ 
xi, [1862] 811 ft. ; M. J. Raphall, Bible View of Slavery, New 
York, 1861; Zadoc Kahn, UEsclavage selon la Bible et Is 
Talmud, Paris, 1867 ; A. Griinfeld, Die Stellung der Sklaven 
bei den Jttden, Jena, 1886; M. Mandl, Dm Sklavenrecht des 

1 ShM^n ’Arnkh, ‘Yoreh De*ah,* sect. 267, 70. 

2 T.B. Gitfin, 466. 

8 lb, ma, 

4 H. Graetz, Mist, of the Jews, En^. tr., London, 1891-62, 
voL iv. oh. 8. 
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SLAVERY (Roman). — Slavery among the 
Romans differs from slavery in Greece in respect 
of the scale and the application of the institution. 
To these differences must be added that of greater 
range in time, so that the historical development 
of Roman slavery is both more apparent and more 
complex than is the case in Greece. In spite of 
these differences, however, the essential nature 
and general characteristics of the institution 
remain the same, so that much of what is said 
xmder the head of Greek slavery is true here also. 

I. First period, — We must distinguish three 
periods in the history of Roman slavery. The 
earliest, a comparatively brief phase, is that of 
what Mommsen calls ‘the old, in some measure 
innocent, rural slavery,’^ under which the farmer 
tilled his moderate holding in person, assisted by 
his sons and his slaves, and occasionally by hired 
hands — a system under which the slaves were 
comparatively few, and mainly of Italian or at 
least Etruscan origin. They were either war 
captives or bom of such. There was thus ‘no 
striking distinction, and often no distinction at 
all, of race, appearance, speech, or manners, no 
instinctive repulsion between owners and owned, 
which, in other regions, have supplied some of the 
most painful chapters in the history of human 
relations. Chattels at law, ritual included them 
not only within the pale of humankind, but to a 
limited extent even of the family, and the simple 
households of earliest Rome may have witnessed 
little difference in the treatment of slaves and 
sons.’ 2 

Traces of this older humanity of relations between master 
and slave still linger in the household of the elder Cato in ttie 
middle of the 2nd cent. B.o., though he belongs in reality to the 
following period.5* Like the housefather and landholder of old 
time, Cato shared the labours and coarse fare of his slaves,^ and 
his wife—* if she allowed her children to be suckled by female 
slaves, she also allowed their children® in return to draw 
nourishment from her own breast ; one of the few traits which 
indicate an endeavour to mitigate the institution of slavery by 
ties of human sympathy— the common impulses of maternity 
and the bond of foster-brotherhood,’® 

II. Second period, — The second stage of 
Roman slavery was entered upon early in the 4th 
cent. B.C., when the national economy of Itely 
began to experience a revolution, the earliest 
evidence of which is the enactment of the law of 
367 B.C., compelling a landholder to employ along 
with his slaves a certain proportion’ of free 
labourers. The centralized farming on a big scale 
which began after the Hannibalic war was probably 
derived from the Carthaginian slave plantation- 
system,® with which the Romans came in contact 
in Africa and Sicily; perhaps also, as Mommsen 

1 The Hist, of Rome, Eng. tr., new ed., London, 1901, in. 305. 

2 0. W. L. Launspach, State and Family in Early Roane, 

London, 1908, p- 63 ; cf. Plutarch, Coriolanus, 24 ; see also the 
directions of Varro to make a place for the slaves to strott about 
in and sleep (de Re rust. i. 13). ^ j 

3 Mommsen, iii. 117 f.; see G. Ferrero, Tlw Greatness and 
Decline of Rome, Eng. tr., London, 1907-09, i. 80. 

4 Pint. Cato Maior,B. , •• v 

8 Probably to be understood not of the ruck of the slaves, but 
of the permissive family of the viUicus (cf. Varro, de Re rust. i. 
17. 6). 

0 Mommsen, iii. 118. , ^ ^ « /c, i. • « 

7 One-third, in the law as revived by Julius Oaesar (Suetonius, 
Jtdius CoBsar, 42). Appian, de Beilis civilibws, i. 8, is the only 
authority referring this provision back to the Licinian law. 

8 See Mommsen, iii. 307 ; cf. ii. 138. 


suggests,'^ it was not unconnected with the recent 
introduction of wheat-growing. The result was 
the rapid expansion of slave-owning as a mode of 
investment — a process which simply repeated the 
industrial development seen in Greece two centuries 
earlier. The new system ‘was pervaded by the 
utter regardlessness characteristic of the power 
of capital,’^ and was ‘just like that of America, 
based on the methodically-prosecuted hunting of 
man.’® Concomitantly, special factors were at 
work to divert attention from agriculture to cattie- 
rearing as being at once easier, more profitable, 
and apparently capable of unlimited development, 
besides being more immediately available and 
lending itself to the spirit of an "age in wliich the 
display and spending of wealth (in some respect 
actually enforced by law^) was more congenial 
than the making of it by personal industry, as in 
the old days.® But, in whatever direction specula- 
tion applied itself, ‘ its instrument was witliout ex- 
ception man reduced in law to a beast of burden.’® 
This expanded slave-system was applied in two main 
forms — to pastoral husbandry carried on by means 
of armed, often mounted, slave-herdsmen on great 
i-anches,’ and to the plantation-system proper, i.e. 
cultivation of huge estates (i^ali/undSa) by means 
of gangs of slaves,® working often in shackles and 
always under the supervision of overseers, slaves 
like themselves. To these types a third may be 
added, that of domestic industry carried on for the 
profit of an owner by slaves skilled in various arts 
or trades, or by freedmen working in part for the 
profit of their quondam master.® 

Thus from the latter part of the 2nd cent, b,c. the slave- 
system of the Eepublic reached its acme. An enormous in- 
crease in the slave trade was the consequence of the sudden 
and universal demand for cheap labour— * occupiers of vState 
land required shepherds; the contractors required labour for 
public works or miUtaary ^uipment ; the State rctjuired it for 
tile public services ; traders for the crew's of their ships ; the 
wealthy for domestic service or for gladiatorial shows ; small 
proprietors and the middle claas generally to relieve them of 
the more distasteful part of their daily work.’U There can be 
no question tiiat the work controlled by the public companies 
was done mainly by slaves, and that their operations were un- 
hampered by the orgstnized claims of free labour ; they were, 
therefore able to choose their instruments solely with a view to 
eflSciency. For the more technical side of the various activities 
in request the Eoman citizen was in general never sufficiently 
well educated, while for the life on the great cattle-runs and 
sheep-walks he was if possible still less adapted.^ Moreover, tiie 
frequent calls to military service,^ ‘the real industry of the 
Eoman freeman,* ^2 made it undesirable, from the emptoyeris 
point of view, to use citizens even for such labour as they 
might be willing to undertake.13 

The inherent viciousness of the situation was 
hardly felt at all at first. For, while the continual 
wars of plunder bred and fostered a capitalistic 
class ciying ever for labour and yet more labour, 
they also directed towards Italy a ceaseless and, 
as it seemed, inexhaustible stream of the cheapest 
labour in the world, in the tens of thousands of 
slaves tom from all parts of the Mediterranean 
area and the nor^ There was perhaps hardly 


3 Mommsen, ii. 77. ® hi. 71. 

3 Ib, iii. 306. ^ Dion. HaL vii. 71. 

5 Mommsen, iii. 120. 0 Ib. iii. 307. 

7 This pastoral husbandry on slave-manned ranches or sheep- 
runs was rapidly extendi to the provinces as they became 
available for exploitation; e.g,, Dalmatia in 155 b.o. w^ no 
sooner acquired than the Eoman capitalists began the rearing of 
cattle there on a big scale. T. Pomponius Atticus possessed 
enormous cattle-runs in Epirus (Cornelius Nepos, Attwus, xiv. 
3). It was the vast military needs of the time that made these 
so profitable. „ x « . . 

^Especially in Etroria (Plut Tib. Gracchus, 8, and of. 
Ferrero, iii. 802 L). , ^ v 

9 Of. the case of Oraasus, who made much of his wealth by 
buyittg unskilled slaves and having them trained to various 
professions (Ferrero, L 208 and 840; A. H. J. Greenidge, Mist, 
of Boyne, i. 58 1). 

10 For the enormous development of the contract syston m 

this age see Polybius, vL 17. ^ 

11 Ferrero, i. 28. 12 Cf. Dion, Hal. u. 28, 

13 Of. App de Bell. civ. L 7 ; see Ferrero, i. 28. 

14 Cf. Greenidge, i. 65- ^ 

15 Ib. p. 82. See ib. p. S3 for prices ; also Di,o Oawus^ w- * 
Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 31. 
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any branch of trade better organized than the 
slave trade itself, the foster-mother of all other 
trades of the time. 

I. Sources of supply. — ‘ The Negroland of that 
period was western Asia,^ where the Cretan and 
Cilician corsairs, the real professional slave- hunters 
and slave-dealers, robbed the coasts of Syria and 
the Greek islands.’® To such a pitch was the 
hunting pursued that about 100 B.O. the king of 
Bithynia pleaded, as a reason for his inability 
to supply the required military contingent, the 
ravages of the Roman revenue-farmers among the 
able-bodied population of his kingdom.® At the 

t reat slave-mart in Delos, where the Eastern 
ealers disposed of their human cargoes to Italian 
middlemen, as many as 10,000 head were said to 
have been landed and sold off in a single day.'^ 
Many regions must thus have been permanently 
depopulated and permanently depressed below the 
margin of cultivation. 

After the overthrow of the Macedonian kingdom at the battle 
of Pydna iE3milma Paullus, under the senate’s orders, sold into 
slavery, i.e. to the speculators or wholesale agents {mangones) 
who accompanied Roman armies for that purpose, 160,000 free 
inhabitants of 70 communities in Epirus which had sided with 
Perseus.5 The defeat of the Cimbri and Teutones contributed 
a like number to the Roman slave-market. « Caesar on a single 
occasion sold into slavery 63,000 of the Aduatuci;7 and 
similarly, at the opposite extremity of the empire, Cicero, after 
his own petty campaign in the Taurus and the capture of the 
hill-fort of Pindenissus, writes to Atticus telling him how much 
the sale of the captives hrought.s Titus sold 90,000 Jews into 
slavery in the conquest of Palestine. 

2. Legal position. — In law the slave was a 
chattel ; he was the one human being who could 
he owned. He is not only a chattel {res), but is 
treated constantly in the legal texts as the typical 
chattel. Under the republic there were no legal 
limitations to the master’s power; iure gentium 
his rights were unrestricted. Public opinion,® 
however, and self-interest, combined with the 
religious sentiment connected with family life, 
exercised a powerful influence to the slave’s 
advantage at a time when slaves were few and 
in closer relations with the master than was the 
case in later ages. The censors could also take 
note of outrageous cruelty to slaves as of other 
conduct unworthy of a citizen. In political and 
civic life the slave had no share ; he could hold no 
public office nor sit in any public assembly ; nor 
could he serve in the army.^® 

3. Public slaves. — A considerable number of 
slaves were employed in various public departments 
in subordinate duties. These formed a class stand- 
ing somewhat apart from the rest of the slaves, 
and were known as servi publici popuH Bomani* 
They formed in fact a sort of rudimentary lowest 
grade of a permanent civil service, as at Athens, 
serving as messengers, magistrates’ attendants, 
clerks, servants in temples, assistants in the fire, 
water, and sewerage services, under the control 
of the Miles. Under the empire the employment 
of servi publici diminished, and they were super- 
seded by freemen, except within tne capital, as 
early as the time of Augustus. 

4. Status in religion. — The exclusion of slaves 
1 Slaves from that region were regarded as being specially 
fitted for slavery owing to their great powers of endurance. 
Plautus commends the Syrians genus quod patientissimum 
est hominum’ [lymurnmm, 642]). Sardinians, on the other 
hand, were little worth (cf. Oicero, pro Maoco, 27 [66] ; Festus, 
p. 322 : * Sardi venales, anus alio nequior ’)• 

2 Mommsen, iii. 306. 8 0iodorus, xxxvi. 3. 

4 Strabo, p. 668. 5 Livy, xlv. 34 ; Strabo, p, 322. 

8 Livy, Mpit. 68. 7 de mil. GalL ii. 33 ; cf. iii. 16. 

8 ad, Att. Y, XX. 6. 

9 So even under the empire (see Sen. de CUm. i. 18). 

10 Death was the penalty for enrolment ; cf . Livy xxii. 33 for 
the crucifyii^ of 25 slaves, * quod in campo Martio coniurassent ’ 
(see Pliny, JSpp. ad Trajanum, 20 ana 30). The state itself 
could of course override this rule, as was said to have been 
done after Oantue. 

11 Livy, ix. 29 ; Tac. Hist. I 48. 

13 Cf. Lex Colonics CenstivasJuUcSf^ 62(inB. 0, Hardy, Roman 
Laws and CharterSf Oxford, 1912). 


from the public cults was not due to any denial 
of their claim to divine protection, but simply to 
the fact that the gods were divinities of certain 
special groups, gentes, etc., to which slaves neither 
did nor conld belong. Hence they could not share 
in the sacra of the gens of their master. But slaves 
had a special cult of Diana, and were given special 
consideration at the festival of the Saturnalia, the 
most remarkable feature of which was the tem- 
porary licence granted to slaves in the household 
— slaves and free for the nonce exchanging rdles.^ 
Within the household, slaves shared in the worship 
of the Lares and Penates. In the burial customs 
their common humanity is fully recognized, and 
the grave of the slave is declared as sacred as that 
of the freeman; he rests there with the other 
departed members of the family of which he was 
the humblest element. Hence memorials to slaves 
are among the commonest of funeral inscriptions. 
Slaves are also members (with their master’s con- 
sent) of burial clubs® {collegia). 

5. Marriage. — Legally slaves were incapable 
of marriage, but it is abundantly clear from the 
literary and legal texts that they habitually entered 
into permanent unions, which were marriage in all 
but their legal aspect, and were in general respected 
as such by their masters ; and the names of legal 
relationships arising through legal marriage— 
uxor, pater, films, f rater, and tne like — were 
freely applied in the case of slaves, even in the 
legal texts, but, as is expressly said, by analogy 
only and without legal significance. In strictness, 
however, any such connexion between male and 
female slave, or between slave and free, could only 
be ‘ cohabitation ’ {contuhernium), not matrV 
monium. Hence, in the case of free persons, 
enslavement of either party broke the marriage 
tie. 

6. Torture. — A. slave could not be party to civil 
proceedings, either to sue or to be sued ; this must 
be done through his master. Nor could a slave be 
accuser in a criminal case ; ® but he could ‘ inform,* 
i.e. make delationes of criminal offences, though 
not against his master (except, from the time of 
Severus, for certain specified oftences ; cf, the rules 
regarding slaves’ evidence against their masters). 

As a rule, the evidence of slaves was not admissible in civil 
cases, but there were some exceptions. Where it was admis- 
sible, it had to be taken under torture {quce8Uo\ as in Greece ; 
but recourse was not to be had to such evidence unless there 
was already independent evidence before the court. In criminal 
cases also the evidence of slaves must be elicited by torture, 
conducted out of court under the supervision of the qumitor ; 
it mig^ht be applied more than once.4 But a slave could not be 
examined under torture to elicit evidence against his own master, 
or, in the case of jointly-owned slaves, against either joint- 
owner.® 

7. The peculium. — Though slaves were ^ro 
nullis in the eye of the civil and the prastorian 
law,® they were in practice far from being nullities. 
Practical needs compelled recognition of a slave’s 
individuality, and suggested those illogical com- 

1 See GB8, pt. vi. Ths ScwpegoaJb^ London, 1913, p. 307 f. ; and 
cf. Seneca, Ep. xlvii. 14 : * honores illis in domo gerere, ius 
dicere permiserunt et domum pusillam rem puhlicam esse 
iudicaverunt.’ 

2 The Lex coUegii Lanuvim of a.d. 133 has survived, and 
shows slaves as members (0. G, Bruns, Fontes iuris romani 
antiqitPf Tubingen, 1909, i. 388 f. ; see S. Dill, Roman Society, 
p. 261 f.). 

3 Hence, to save the principle, Hadrian enacted that com- 
plaints lodged by slaves, of cruelty on their master’s part, were 
not technically ‘ accusations.* 

4 Valerius Maximus, viii. 4 : * octaes tortus.' 

« Tac. Ann. ii. 30. 

8 But not at natural law (Ulpian, Digest, l. xvii. 82 : * Quod 
attinet ad ius civile, servi pro nullis hahentur ; quod ad ius 
naturale attinet, omnes homines aequales sunt ’). Slavery is 
the only case in which, in the extant sources of Roman law, a 
conflict is declared to exist between the im gentium and the 
im naturals. It is part of the itts gentium because it originates 
in war. The Romans therefore frankly admitted that slavery 
was inconsistent with the highest ideals of human society. The 
thesis of Aristotle, on the contrary, was that slavery realized 
the purpose of nature as formulated in those ideals. 
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promises which are inherent in the Roman concep- 
tion and law of slavery, and in the Greek also, 
though there less striking because of the paucity of 
documentary evidence. In Rome, as in Athens, 
almost any industry now carried on by free men 
might be^ and^ was carried on by ^ aves ; ^ in 
imperial times it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Roman commerce was mainly in the hands of 
slaves ,* they carried on business {e.g., banking) for 
their master, or were partners in firms ; the whole 
sphere of private trading was shared by slaves in 
competition with free men, freedmen, and p&re~ 
grins before the development of the free procura- 
toTi or agent. It is this activity of slaves in the 
higher walks of mercantile and professional life — 
an activity which is at variance with the strict 
law of their status-— that constitutes one of the 
most striking, and indeed hardly comprehensible, 
differences between ancient and modem slavery. 
For these activities demand for their exercise pre- 
cisely those qualities of intelligence, industry, 
integrity, and mutual respect which in the conven- 
tional literary estimates of the slave are totidem 
verbis denied, and seem to moderns, partly on the 
basis of experience and partly through mere pre- 
judice, incompatible with a status so degraded. 

The institution which enabled the rich Roman to engage in 
commerce without that personal intervention which would have 
offended the social prejudices of his age, and at little risk, was 
that of the slave's pecuUum. The pemlium was a fund which 
masters allowed slaves to hold and, within certain limits, to 
deal with as they pleased ; in law it was the master’s, but de 
facto it was the slave’s. Originally it was simply the small 
savings of food and such like that a slave had a mind to make 
by stinting himself. Under the empire it might imply a great 
sum and be in any form, even including other slaves (vicarii) 
and their peculiaf to a total value greater than that of the 
principal slave in whose peculium they were held, and whose 
stock-in-trade they constituted. In dealing with it commerci- 
ally the slave appears as quite distinct from his master, though 
his capacity is purely derivative from him, ostensibly and in 
ordinary parlance dealing for himself, but in the eye of the law 
for the master’s account. The peculium was thus a sort of pro- 
perty of the slave, so that upon his manumission by a living 
master, whether vindicta or informally, he took the peouZium^ 
unless it was expressly reserved;® by manumission by will it 
did not pass to the slave unless expressly given in the will. 
But alienation of the slave did not carry with it the peculium 
unless it was expressly so granted. 

8. Treatment. — The mutual goodwill and even 
familiarity of intercourse marking the earlier 
domestic slavery of the Romans gradually gave 
place to harshness and cruelty, though the legal 
position of the slave remained in essentials un- 
changed. Life, however, does not necessarily 
move always on the lines of strict logic and law, 
and it is always open for the individual to rise 
above the standard of his age, so that the actual 
position of the slave was no doubt very often much 
better in fact than it was in theory.® In this later 
period also examples of happy relations between 
slave and master are not unknown, such as those 
between Cicero and his slave (later his freedraan) 
Xiro^ — though Cicero’s general views on slavery 
seem to have been on all fours with those of Aris- 
totle.® Such also were the relations between 
Atticus and his slave Alexis,® and between the 
younger Pliny and his libertus Zosimus.’ But 
such humanity was purely personal, or at best con- 
fined to limited and cultured circles,® and repre- 
sented neither the law nor average opinion and 
practice. 


1 Cf. Cicero, de Offieiis, i. 42. 

2 In Greece apparently the rule was that the master manu- 
mitting or selling took the peculium unless he expressly waived 
his right (L. Mitteis, RHchsrecht und Volksrechty Leipzig, 1891, 

Boissier, La Religion romaineS ii. 316 f. 

4 See Boissier, CicSron et ses amW, Paris, 1884, p. pSf. ; B. 
Y. Tyrrell and L. 0. Purser, Correspondence of Ciceros Dublin, 
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e Of.' de Rep. iii. 24 ; de Of. i. 42, ii. 7, and compare ad AU. 

' » * imaginem Tironis ’ (Cic. ad Att xii. 10). 

7 JBp. V. 19 ; and cf. viii. 16. 8 Cf. Boissier, CuAron, p. 118. 


For with the economic revolution and the resultant broawi 
distinction between the familia urbana and the familia rmiica^ 
a greater distance had been put between master and slave.® 
The slaves working on the estate, the stronger, rougher, less 
cultured and less tractable element, with which the master had 
as a rule little personal concern or contact, 8 came to stand, in 
comparison with the slaves of the town house, somewhat as a 
penal establishment, degradation to which could be held m 
terrorem over the headsbf the more favoured class.** The fact 
that the slaves on the country estate were now controlled by a 
villicus, himself a slave, was probably but an aggravation of 
their condition. 

Cato expressly advised the sale of old, wom-out, or sick slaves 
for what they would fetch— the system he applied to cattle and 
the inanimate tools.* Rations of sick slaves, he 
should be docked — a maxim adopted on other than hygienic 
grounds.® The practical application of this advice must gener- 
ally have meant the callous ahandonment oi ailing slaves to 
their fate. A slave, Cato held, should either be at work or be 
asleep, i.e. he must as far as possible be reduced to the con- 
dition of a machine." Tnough he ate with his hoiia*chold slaves, 
his after-dinner leisure was devoted to adruinisloring to peccant 
slaves ‘the proper number of lashes ■ttitu a thong' wielded by 
his own band.’® In the same bus.ness-iike spirit he allowed 
indeed the union or quasi-marriage (co/itiiber>iiU})7) of his slaves, 
but onl 3 'at a tariff, paid out of their peculium— c, practice which 
doubtless would not lack imitators. 

Whafc in Cato’s r6mme was the outcome of a 
mean and uiisympawietic nature was in later 
times the calculated product of systematic policy,® 
Although it was universally recognized that harsh- 
ness and injustice failed of their end,^® the very 
numbers of the slaves led to the adoption of 
extreme cruelty in their punishmente and the 
application of the harshest methods of control.^ 
No limits were set by law, until long after re- 
publican times, and very wide limits by custom 
and the bone of society, to the lengths to which 
caprice, passion, fear,^® or innate love of cruelty 
might go in punishing even the most trifling 
offences. 

Among ottier things, the use of chains, no longer as a penal 
measure, 14 but as a normal and constant precaution, and that 
not only for the slaves when at work in the fields under the eye 
of overseers, but also when they were herded at night in the 
fetid ergastulumt and even for women, became common.^* In 
Ovid’s time even the house-porter was, by old custom, a chains 
slave.16 

Against such treatment the slave was, until the 
empire brought him a measure of relief, quite 
impotent. Flight within Italy was in general 
hopeless,^ and, even if efiected, could at best but 

I The distinction between the familia urbana and bhefamUia 
rustica was one of occupation (and therefore of type of slave) 
rather than of place (.Big. L. xvi. 166 : ‘ urbana farmha et rustaca 
non loco, sed genere distinguitur ’). 

2Cf. Wallon, Hist, de Vesclavage^ ii. 229. For monstroiw 
exaggeration of demeanour towards slaves by the upstart freed- 
man see the behaviour of Pallas (Dio Cass. Ixii. 14 ; Ihc. Ann. 
xiii. 23). 

s Of. Lucan, Pharsalia, L 170 : ‘ longa sub Ignotis extendere 
rura colonis ’ ; cf . Petronius, Sat, 37 and 48. 

4 Hor. Sat. ii. vii. 117 f. ; Sen. de Ira^ iii. 29. Condemnation 
to the mill (pistrinum) was perhaps as b^, to the quarries much 
worse (Plautus, Captivi, 998 f.). The extremity of misery was 
reached by the slaves condemned to labour in the mines (cf. the 
mines at Laurion, and see Strabo's account of the Poniac mines, 

p. 662). 

* Cato, de Agric. ii. 7 : ‘boves vetulos, armenta delicula, ov^ 
deliculas, lanam, pelles, plostrum vetus, ferramenta vetem, 
servum senem, servum rnorbosum, et si quid aliut supersit, 
vendat.’ 

6 Ib. ii. 4. 7 piuc. Cato Maior, 21. 

8 Ib. ; Mommsen, iii, 118. 8 Greenidge, Hist. i. 46. 

10 Cf. Died, Sic. xxxiv. 83. 

II Cf. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire*, 
ed. J. B. Bury, London, 1906, i. 39. 

12 Cf. Tac. Ann. xiv. 44 : ‘postquam vero nationes in familiis 
habemus, quibus diversi ritus, externa sacra aut nulla sunt, 
colluviem istam non nisi metu coercueris.* 

13 CJf. Greenidge, Hist i. 83. 

14 Their original purpose (Colum. i 8 ; cf. Mommsen, ih- 70, 
note 1). 

15 Of. Pliny, HN. xviii. 4. 

16 Suet, de Claris Rhetoribus, 3 ; cf. Ovid, Ars amat. i. vi. 1 : 
‘Janitor, indignum 1 dura religate catena’; but perhaps this 
was a mere fashionable pretence at rich houses. 

17 Through the right of asylum at the emperor’s statue (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 36). 

18 The laws concerning fugitivi, and the legal interpreftafcion 
of the term fugitivus, were very severe (see Buckland, 
Roman Law of Slavery, p. 267 f.). Fugitivi were pursued b.v 
hue and cry, their description being circulated and reward 
offered. Professional /wgittvoni were employed to hunt them 
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lead eventually to the violent end of the highway- 
man,^ and, if unsuccessful, to the doom of the 
arena or the cross, or to the more fearful forms 
of private execution which were among the grim 
secrets of the slaves’ prison. ^ Mommsen has 
summed up the facts of this later slavery : 

‘The abyss of misery and woe, which opens before our eyes 
in this most miserable of all proletariates, may be fathomed by 
those who venture to gaze into such depths ; it is very possible 
that, compared with the sufferings of the Eoman slaves, the 
sum of all Negro sufferings is but a drop.’ s 

p. Gladiatorial slaves. — Amid the general 
misery of this slave world two classes, doomed to 
a yet blacker depth, are to he distinguished — (1) 
the wretched property of the Imo (‘ qui cogit 
in vitas pati stuprum’),^ and (2) the gladiators of 
all varieties, kept either by private persons or by 
a lanista^ in his training-school {ludus).^ They 
were bound to their master by an oath [auctora- 
mentum gladiatorium) to endure burning, bonds, 
flogging, and death by the sword, or anything else 
that the master ordered.*^ Prisoners of war, slaves, 
and criminals (especially brigands and incendiaries) 
condemned to death formed the bulk of the class, 
which numbered in its ranks also a proportion of 
voluntary combatants (often freedmen).® 

Men even of the type of Cicero ® and the younger 
Pliny speak approvingly of the gladiatorial com- 
bats as an education in bravery and contempt of 
death. ‘Even a man of hi^ moral tone like 
Tacitus, while he condemns Brusus for gloating 
over his gladiatorial shows, has only a word of 
scorn for the victims of the butchery.’ Among 
tlie Romans Seneca here also showed himself far 
in advance of his age, and a noble exception to its 
lust for cruelty. 

The rewards of the successful gladiator were 
great, exceeding even those paid in modern times 
to men of thews and sinews and skill of this sort — 
the popularis aura, the praises sung by famous 
poet»,^® and the favours of fair admirers. His 
fighting days over, the champion gained the 
wooden foil {rudis) of honouraole retirement — 
fortunate if he escaped the honour of dying by the 
hand of a lunatic emperor ; ^ more often in a last 
unlucky contest he heard the blood-maddened 
crowd roar *I£abet* as some younger and more 

down (cf- Petron. Sat. 97). When caugrht, they were branded 
on the forehead (ib, 103) or maimed or sent to the arena (cf. 
the story of Androoles (Aulus Qellius, v. 34]), 

1 Cf. Petron. Sat. 111. a Sen. de Ira, Hi. 8, 6. 

s iii. 308. 4 See art. Prostitution (Roman). 

* Isidore of Seville (Orig. 10) says this is an Etruscan word 
meaning ‘ butcher ’ or ‘ executioner.* The gladiatorial spectacles 
were introduced from Etruria; they were a survival of the 
practice of immolating slaves and prisoners at the tomb of a 
chieftain j at Rome also they were for long confined to funerals. 
Even Atticus invested in gladiators (as did others) to let out or 
to sell again to the eediles for the public games, or to such as 
wanted a gang of roughs as bodyguard (cf. Oio. ad AU. iv. 4, 
ad Q. Fratrem, ii. 4, 6). 

® Of. Quintilian, Ded. ix. 21 ; *in ludo fui, qua poena nullam 
graviorem scelera noverunt, cuius ad consparauonen ergastulum 
leve est.* 

7 Of. Hor. Sat. n. vii. 68 : Petron. Sat. 117 ; Sen, JSp. xxxvii. 
If., Ixx. I7f. 

8 Petron, Sat. 46. 

8 Ttcse. Disp. ii. 17 (41) : * oculis nulla poterat esse fortior 
<‘ontra dolorem et mortem disciplina* ; though Cicero in this 
p'lssage adds the words : * crudele gladiatonim spectaculum et 
iiihumanum nonnullis videri solet, et baud scio an ita sit, ut 
nunc fit.* 

10 Ptmegyricm^ 83. 

Dill, Jftaman Society, p. 234 ; Tac. Atm. i, 76 : ‘ vili sanguine 
uhnis gaudens.* 

13 See Bp. vii. St, xcv, 38; *Homo, sacra res horaini’; de 

nrffoUate 1,3 f. Among the Greeks, when the Athenians 

were meditating the establishment of such shows, the gentle 
Demonax bade them first overthrow their altar of Pity (Lucian, 
Dermnaa, 67); cf. Dio Ohrys. OraMones, xxxi. p. 386, ed. 
L Dindorf ; Plut, Reip. ger. pr. 29 ; Philosferatus, Vit. ApoU. 
iv. 22-— a remarkable passage, if true. 

3^ Of. Martial, Epigrams, v. 25. 

14 Petron. Sat. 126; Juv. SaL vi. 1081 — some of them were 
eager to emulate their exploits (Juv. SOt. vl 2461 ; Arm. 
XV. 82 ; Dio Cass. Ixxv. 16). 

w 01 Suet. Galigula, 82. 


agile arm got home, and saw the pitiless thumbs 
give the signal for the fatal stroke.^ 

10 . Murder of a master.— Not infrequently ill- 
treatment or an overpowering sense of degradation 
drove a slave, or even an entire household, to a 
desperate and bloody revenge. ^ ‘ As many foes as 
slaves’ was held to he a truism,® even by a natur- 
ally merciful master. This led to the atrocious 
rule that the death of a master by the hand of one 
of his slaves was the signal for the summary exe- 
cution of every slave in the house. 

Apparently this rule was so far modified that there was sub> 
stituted a general liability to torture with the object of dis- 
covering the murderer, who thereupon alone would be executed. 
Hadrian definitely limited the torture to such slaves as had 
been under the same roof, or hard by, or actually in the slain 
man's company — those who had presiiniably been near enough 
to render help (‘ armis, manu, olamore et obiectu corporis ’).5 

A fearful instance of the operation of the old practice was 
given in Nero’s reign, upon the murder of the city prsefect 
Pedanius Secundus in a.d. 61. The monstrous horror of the 
proposed wholesale execution of the familia urhana of the 
slain senator— 400 slaves of both sexes— caused an outbreak of 
popular sympathy.® By this date a large proportion of the 
plebs sordida of Rome was tainted with servile blood. Although 
apparently the actual perpetrator was known to have acted 
alone on jiurely personal grounds, the senate refused to make 
an exception, and Nero was compelled to guard by troops the 
route of the condemned slaves to the place of butchery. 

11. Servile revolts. — Slave conspiracies directed 
against the state itself, as distinguished from out- 
breaks against the tyranny of individual owners, 
were familiar to the Romans from an early date. 
In respect of both kinds of servile outbreak the 
history of Rome is in striking and instructive con- 
trast with that of Athens.^ Tradition carried back 
servile unrest even to the 6th cenfc, B.O.® and to 
the social and political struggles of the Roman 
Commons® — just as at the end of the republic the 
warring factions relied in part upon slave support. 
As time went on, servile insurrection became ever 
more possible, and ever more dangerous, through 
the increase in the servile and semi-servile classes.^® 

It was in Sicily, where the prsedial slaverj’- was seen in its most 
hateful operation, that servile revolt on a really g^feat scale took 
lace. The island was full of slaves herded in great gangs, 
randed like cattle, overworked under the lowest possible con- 
ditions of life, and in part expected or even urged to maintain 
themselves by violence and rapine, as was also the case on the 
great pastoral domains in Italy, u At the same time, the 
measure of precaution inculcated by Plato and Aristotle,!* 
against bringing together men of the same race, had been 
quite neglected ; for the great mass of Sicilian slaves were of 
Syrian, or at least Asiatic, origin — a source which was reputed 
moreover to furnish the hardiest type of slave. The rising 
under Eunus, in 133 b.o., was suppressed by the consul P. 
Rupilius only after three years of warfare and the slaughter of 
over 20,000 slaves. 13 Then came the great slave war in Sicily, 
lasting five years, under Tryphon (Salvius) and Athenion, from 
103 b.0,14 Even more formidable was the insurrection of gladia- 
torial slaves !5 under Spartacus, in Italy. 

12. Slaves in the civil wars. — Naturally, the 
slave resources of powerful houses became an in- 
strument of political warfare also, as waged in the 

I Juv. Sat. iii. 36 f. 

3 Sen. de Clem. i. 26 ; see the fate of the mperbm et smm 
dominus, Largius Macedo, in Pliny, Ep. iii. 14 ; cf. Sen. Ep. iv. 
8 ; Tac. Arm. xiv. 44 ; Pliny, Ep. iii. 14, § 6. 

8 Sen. Ep. xlvii. 6 : * toUdem esse hostes quot servos. Non 
habemus illos hostes, sed facimus.* 

4 Tac. Ann. xiv. 42 ; cf. the letter of Servius Sulpicius to 
Cicero in 46 b.c. {ad Earn. iv. xii. 3). 

5 Spart. Hadr. xviii. 11. 

6 Tac. Ann. xiv. 42 : * usque ad seditionem ventum est.* 

7 See art. Slavery (Greek), § 7. 8 Dion. Hal. v. 51. 

3 Livy, iii. 15 ; Dion. Hal. x. 16. 

10 Cf. Livy, xxxii. 26, xxxiii. 36, xxxix. 29— all falling within 
the period from 198 b.o. to 185 b.o. 

1! Died. Sic. xxxiv. 27 f,, xxxviii. ; cf, G. Long, Decline of the 
Roman Republic, London, 1864-74, i, 113 f. 

12 Plato, Laws, 777 D; Aristotle, (Economica, i. 6; Pol. iv. 
(vii.) 10=1330 A ; so also Plut. CoAo Maior, 21. 

13 Orosius, v. 9 ; details in Diod. Sic. xxxiv. 2(6)f. ; Greenidge, 
Hist. i. 89 f . ; Mommsen, iii. 809 f. See also J . P. Mahaffy, in 
Bermathena, xvi. [1890]. 

14 See Diod. Sic. xxxvL 8 f. : Mommsen, iii. 383 f, ; Long, ii. 76 f. 

15 The history of this has to be pieced together from App. de 
Bell. civ. i. 116 f. ; Plut. Croesus, St, Pompeius, 21 ; Livy, Eptt. 
96 f. ; Florus, ii. 8 ; and the fragments of Sallust’s Bistories (Bee 
B. Maurenbrecher, Sallmt. Crisp. Mist. Reliquice, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1891-98, passim) ; see also Mommsen, iv. 367 ff. 
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streets and environs of Home by men like Milo and 
Clodius.^ Clodius controlled the streets and the 
Coniitia by means of his or ‘ gangs/ In 

58 B.c. he legalized the so-called Collegia Oom- 
pitalicia, or religions gilds of the lower orders, to 
which slaves also were admitted;^ these received 
a semi-military organization.® In the civil wars 
slaves also were called into play, as by Satnrninns 
(100 B.C.), who tried to rouse them by the offer of 
freedom.^ ‘ The turning of slaves into soldiers is 
the proper work of civil war. . . . This is the final 
desperate act of a political party. Sulla relied 
largely upon the 10,000 slaves whom he had called 
to freedom and citizenship.® 

The last desperate throw of Milo was his attempt to raise the 
pastoral slaves of S. Italy.7 The senate itself, at the time of 
Catiline’s conspiracy, determined to call out the gladiators of 
private citizens.^ Cicero goes out of his way to boast of the 
protection afforded himself by the gladiators bought by Milo.^ 
The assassins of Csesar were guarded by the gladiators of Decimus 
Brutus. io In the struggle between Octavian, Antonius, and 
Pompeius gladiators and other slaves were freely employed, 
and were not seldom tricked to their destruction when they 
had served their purpose.!! 

Til. Third period, — The second period of 
Roman slavery extends into imperial times for 
about a century. It passes insensibly into the 
third period, which is marked by the cessation of 
the military expansion of Roman power, 
consequently by a partial failure of the sources of 
slave supply. Being thus to a great extent thrown 
back upon the human resources already accumu- 
lated, the Roman slave-owners * were reduced to 
the milder but more tedious method of propaga- 
tion,’ and to a more careful conservation of their 
human property. Hence the prominence now as- 
sumed by questions of status where one or other 
parent was a slave. This enhanced interest in the 
practical problems of slavery, to which the legal 
genius of Rome had always given much thought, is 
from henceforth further complicated by the new 
factors calling for recognition. The result is that 
legislation in regard to slaves exhibits a sort of 
ebb and flow of humanitarianism. Although there 
is observable under the earlier emperors a tendency 
to ameliorate the servile status by legislation 
punishing various forms of cruelty to slaves {e.g,, 
the decree of Claudius in reference to the exposure 
of sick slaves), yet the legislation of Trajan was in 
this respect distinctly reactionary — a fact which 
may perhaps be connected with his renewal of 
external conquest. It is in Hadrian’s time that 
the new spirit of humanitarianism and cosmo- 
politanism — that great social and spiritual change 
of so deep significance for the future of the world 
— in the main an outgrowth of Stoicism {q.v.), 
becomes a real factor in legislation. Hadrian is 
the first imperial representative of this new spirit, 
the operative princmles of which had long before 
been formulated by Seneca {q.v. ) and put in practice 
by that * noblest type of a true Roman gentleman,’ 
Pliny the younger. Of Seneca it has been truly 


1 Dio Cass, xxxix. 7 f. 

2 They would require their master’s permission ; the master 
would generally be glad thus to secure the support of the roughs 
of his quarter for his political occasions. 

3 Cf. Dio Cass, xxxviii. 13. * Val, Max. viii. 6 . 2. 

s Long, i. 461 ; cf. Ferrero, ii. 186, 

6 App. de Bell. dv. i. 100. 

7 Csesar, de Bell. dv. iii. 21 f . ; see ib. L 14 for an attempt of 
the consul Lentulus to turn the tables on Caesar by freeing and 
enrolling Caesar’s own gladiators against him. For a similar 
proposal, rejected by the British Government, to arm the 
negroes of the Southern States, and thus abolish slavery at a 
stroke, see W. F. P. Napier, Liff and Opinions of Gen. Sir 
Charles J. Napier London, 1867, i. 370. 

8 Sail. Catilina, 30. «... , . , 

9 De Off. ii. 17 ; cf. * manus ilia Olodiana, in caede civimn 
saepe victrix ' {pro Sestio^ 37 [79]). 

iv App. de Bell. civ. ii. 120. 

11 Cf. Tac. Hist. ii. 11. !® Of. Tac. Ann. i. IL 

18 Gibbon, ed. Bury4, i. 40. ^ ^ 

14 J. B. Lightfoot, Colossians and PhiUmm^t London, 1890, 
p. 317. 


said that ‘no modem has more clearly discerned 
the far-reaching curse of slavery.* ^ 

It is significant of the seminal quality of the mind of Hellas 
that, although the first reasoned utterance of her philosophy on 
the slave question had been in defence of the * peculiar insatu- 
tion,’ a development of that philosophy in the fullness of time 
enunciated just as clearly and^unmistakablx the moral prineipie? 
upon which the humanitarian legislation of Ilacsrijs.n and the 
Antonines in this field was based ; for these principles were no 
discovery of Seneca’s, but had been in the air for generations 
before they find expression in the ‘Sroic sermons addressed 
to Lucilius or in the earliest docum.ents oi t'nc Christian Church. 
They are of course bus the sinude cicvelcpn.ent of that assertion 
of the natural equahtv of bond and free, upon the common 
plane of rational humanity, which had been proniuigated by the 
unnamed critics against whom Aristotle 'argv.ca'. By them 
slaveiy had been attacked, not on grounds of it» inexp^kacy, 
whether social or economic, but on those of a natu»I justice 
which slavery violated or definitely impugned.® 

1. Stoicism and slavery. — The theory of life 
elaborated by Stoicism was that of a spiritual city 
with a spiritual law, a city not made by hands, the 
citizenship of which was gained through spiritual 
insight, whether of bond or of free. Thus the 
classical and Aristotelian position was abandoned 
in two directions : the irbXis yielded place to the 
cosmopolis, the kow^ rrarpu dvdpdyjroiv dTcivTicy, and 
slavery, the basis of the ancient city, gave place 
to equality of all men in the ‘ dear city of God.’ ^ 
That Roman conquest had made the Mediterranean 
area for the first time an actual political unity 
simply rendered things easier for the Stoic, by 
creating out of the multiplicity of city- and nation- 
states the single world-state, or something veij 
like it.® But the same kind of opposition that is 
observed between Stoicism and the narrower social 
ideals of Aristotle is found also when Stoicism is 
transplanted to Italy. For the fundamental differ- 
ence between Stoicism, or the religion of humanity, 
and early Roman thought is that the former 
maintained the existence of a bond of unity among 
mankind which transcended all the distinctions of 
the actual political and social organization. 

2. Amelioration of slavery.— 'When the tramp of 
the legions had reached its destined limits, and the 
empire, in obedience to the obscure laws of its own 
evolution had ceased to expand, there began that 
slow economic process by which, through the 
intermediate stage of serfdom, the servile status of 
the producing class was changed into one of legal 
freedom.® How far the diflerent emperors in their 
legislation furthering these changes, as by protect- 
ing the slave against his master, facilitating manu- 
mission, and elevating the freedman, were working 
with prescience under a definite conception of the 
economic and social tendencies of their age is a 
problem far too obscure to be lightly answered. 
Here, being concerned with the bare facts, and 
among them with such only as are significant for 
etdtuxe, we must content ourselves with tracing 

1 S. DiU, Roman Society^ p. 12, quotang Sen. de Ira, iii. 35 : 

* deinde idem de republica libertatem sublatam quereris qnam 
domi sustulisti.’ * Seneca has never risen higher, or swept 
farther into the future than in his treatment of slavery. He is 
far in advance of many a bishop or abbot or Christian baron of 
the middle age ’ (i5. p. 828X ,, , o ^ ^ 

2 Cf . W. E. H. Leoky, Hist, of European MoraZ^t London, 
1888 i. 243. 

8 Aiistotje, PoZifics, i. 3=1263 B. 

4 Marcus Aurelius, iv. 23. 

8 Cf. Plut. de AUxandri Virtute, 6 . 

6 The history of the rise and development of serfdom, which 
falls outside the limits of this article, is given by F. de Oou- 
langes, Recherches sur quelques prnbltmes d’histoire, Paris, 
1885, and B. Heisterbergk, Die EnUtehung des Colonats, Leip- 
zig, 1876. 

7 Of, Ferrero, i. 365 : * The law of life was the same then as it 
has been in all ages. 'The great men of that day were just as 
ignorant as their fellows of the historic work of which they were 

once to be the instruments and the victims ’ ; see also what 
is said by J, B. Bury with reference to Justinian and his work 
(Hist, of the Later Roman Empire, London, 1889, L 364).^ So, 
speaking of Constantine, J. B. Carter {The Reli^ous Idfe of 
Ancient Rome, do. 1912, p. 116) says : ‘ He accomplished an 
extraordinary number of fateful things, yet we feel that theas 
things did themselves through him rather than that he did 
them’ 
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the general tendency of imperial enactments and 
legal rules in favour of freedom. 

Something was done to check subsidiary sources 
of slave supply by the prohibition of the exposure 
or sale of children or the giving of them in pledge 
for debt. A Ux Petronia of the 1st cent. A.D. 
forbade masters to punish slaves by sending them 
to fight with beasts in the arena, except with the 
assent of a proper court. Hadrian made it illegal 
for a master to kill his slave, except after judg- 
ment before a magistrate ; ^ Antoninus Pius held 
a master who killed his slave just as liable for 
homicide as if the slave had belonged to another. 
He further laid down the rule that a slave badly 
used might take sanctuary at a temple {fana 
deorum) or the emperor’s statue ^ and thus initiate 
a magisterial inquiry into his casej if his com- 
plaint of excessive cruelty® were made good, the 
slave was to be sold ho'fiis conditionihus to another 
master. A series of enactments had by the time 
of Justinian gradually limited the master’s right 
of punishment to reasonable castigation. Pro- 
tection to the morality of slaves was strangely 
slow in developing. Domitian forbade the com- 
mercial castration of slaves,® under penalty of 
forfeiture of half the offender’s property j Hadrian 
increased the stringency of the law, and allowed 
the slave to lodge a complaint. Justinian con- 
firmed all this in his Novmce, 142, and punished 
all concerned in the perpetration of the act, on 
whatever pretence, and declared the slave free. 
Protection to the chastity of female slaves was 
similarly long delayed, and very imperfect. Not 
until A.D. 428 was it made penal for lenones to 
employ their slaves in prostitution. Justinian 
made rape of an ancilla aliena a capital offence ; 
but there is no penalty laid down for seduction of 
an ancilla by her own master. 

As regards the natural relationships which arose 
between slaves, the marked distinction between 
the rules of law and the practice of everyday life 
has been noticed.® Here also law tended to re- 
cognize the validity of practice informed with 
natural equity. Constantine laid it down that 
upon division of a property the slaves were to be 
so distributed as to keep together parent and 
child, brother and sister, husband and wife, thus 
recognizing not only the tie of marriage but also 
that of blood. Justinian went farther, and not 
only restricted the master’s freedom of action so 
as to benefit the slave, but gave certain rights of 
succession to the issue of servUe or semi-servile mar- 
riages, when one or other parent was manumitted. 

Here may be mentioned the mass of lejnslation designed in 
the interests of orthodoxy, from the time of Constantine 
onwards. Its purpose was to crush heresy and prevent prose- 
lytism to the non -Christian cults tolerated by the empire (es- 
pecially was it directed against Judaism). This legislation 
culminates in that of Justinian consolidating earlier efforts. 
It provided that no Jew should acquire a Christian slave by 
any title whatsoever, and that, if he did acquire one and cir- 
cumcised him, or indeed if he circumcised any non-Jewish 
siave, Christian or not, he should be capitally punished, and 
the slave be free. Further, no pagan, Jew, Samaritan, or 
unorthodox person was allowed to hold a Christian slave, hut 
such slave was to be free, and the man was to be fined. L^tly, 
if any non-Christian slave or heretic joined the Christian 
Church, he ipso /acio became free, without compensation to his 
master. This must have operated powerfully to foster the idea 
of the Christian faith as constituting an order within which the 
victims of oppression of various kinds found protection and 
privilege.? 


1 Hadrian exiled for five years a Boman lady who treated her 
slaves with atrocious cruelty on slight occasion iX>ig, i. vi. 2 ; 
of. Juv. vL 49QtX 

2 In later times of course the Christian Church superseded 
these (of. Codex Theodoekmmy ix. 44. 1). 

8 This was held to cover not merely bodil;^ violence or starva- 
tion rations, but also rnfamU which would probably 

cover attempts to debauch an ancilla, 

4 Of. the Attic rule ; Gains, iii *si intolcrabilis videbatur 
dominorum saevitia copntur servos suos vendere.* 

5 Suet. DomitiamL8r7, « Above, 11, s. 

7 Of. artt. Slavbry (Christian) and (Jewish). 


3 . Influence of Cbristianity, — It is evident from 
the above that, while the legitimacy of slavery 
continued to be firmly held, humanitarianism 
made its first conspicnous advance under Hadrian 
and the Antonines; and that the two hundred 
years following the first Christian emperor were 
comparatively barren in this respect. The legisla- 
tion of Theodosius and Justinian marked a second 
advance, by its abolition of the restrictions on 
enfranchisement and the amelioration of the con- 
dition of freedmen, and its regulations in connexion 
with slave marriages (through the repeal of the 
Senatus-consultum Claudiamcm) and the status 
of exposed children. But jper contra^ even under 
Constantine, the rights of property were still so 
strictly guarded that, even for crimes, slaves were 
forbidden to lay information against their own 
master — a rule to which Constantine allowed no 
exception, but enacted that in all such cases the 
slave proffering information was to be crucified 
unheard.^ The emperor Gratian, under whom 
orthodox Christianity for the first time became 
dominant in the empire, improved upon this by a 
law ‘ which may rank among the most atrocions 
of Paganism.’ ® It provided that, if a slave accused 
his master of any crime, except treason, the justice 
of his charge was not to be examined, but the 
slave was to be burnt alive;® the same terrible 
punishment, under Constantine, was laid on the 
slave guilty of intercourse with his mistress. 
Even Justinian’s legislation, though it is no doubt 
influenced by the new religion, yet has nothing to 
say about slavery being opposed to either the 
spirit or the letter of Christianity; its guiding 
principle is expressed in a formula that is Stoic 
rather than specially Christian: *pro libertate 
quam et fovere et tueri Romanis legibus et 
praecipne nostro numini peculiare est.’ 

The change in sentiment and policy of which the above 
modifications of the law are significant, so far as they go— wMoh 
is indeed not very far — ^was of much earlier date than the official 
recognition of Christianity, and even antecedent to its intro- 
duction into the empire at all.4 Perception of this fact gives 
the corrective of the exaggerated estimate, or rather the false 
historical perspective, in which the influence of Christianity 
upon the i^ve system of the empire is sometimes presented.# 
Partly the change was the fruit of philosophy or higher thought 
of the time, partly it was the natural adaptation of sentiment 
to the existing economic facts. ‘ While we cannot deny that 
Christianity tended to discourage slavery, and to lessen the 
evils of slavery by humanizing the relations with masters, it is 
certoin that the economical conditions which changed the 
slave system into the colonate and serf system were the chief 
cause. Beliefs and sentiments generally adapt themselves to 
facta, and facts are in turn modified by beliefs.’ * Such humani- 
tarian sentiments and attitude were not the exclusive property 
of Christianity. * What is a Boman knight, or a Ubeninus, or 
a slave ? Seneca asks. ‘ They are mere titles, born of ambition 
or of wrong.’ ? ‘ “ Slaves ! he says in one of his finest letters. 
‘Nay, ratoer they are men. “Slaves I” No, comrades. 
“ Slaves ! " No, they are lowly friends, yea our fellow-slaves. . . . 
Eemeraber that he whom you call your slave sprang from the 
same stock, is smiled upon by the same skies, ana on equal 
terms with yourself breathes, and lives, and dies.’ 8 ‘Virtue is 
fenced against none, hut is open to all, admits all, calls to all- 
freeborn, freedmen, slaves, princes, exiles.’® In such passages 
as these ‘ Seneca preaches, with the unction of an evangelist, 
all the doctrines on which the humane legislation of the 
Antonine age was founded, all the principles of humanity and 
charity of every age.* 10 


1 For fragment of this law see Bruns, FontesT^ i. 266, 

2 Lecky, Bist. of nationalism in Europe^ London, 1887, ii. 
238. 

8 Codex Thmdos. ix. vi. 2. 

4 Of. J. Muirhcad, Uist. Introd. to the Private Law of Borne®, 
London, 1899, p. 356 : ‘ It may well be that that spirit [of natural 
right] was intensified and rendered more active with the growth 
of Christian belief ; but not until the latter had been publicly 
sanctioned by Constantine, and by Theodosius declared to be 
the religion of the State, do we meet with incontestable records 
of its influence.’ 

#Cf. H. Schiller, Gesch. der romischen Kaiseruit, Gotha, 
1883-87, i. 465; Boissier, Gic4ronT, p. ns ; E. D. Shaw, The 
Pauline Epistles, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 813. 

8 J. B. Bury, Mist, of the Later Roman Empire^ i. $70. 

7 Ep, xxxi. 11. 8 Ib. xlviL 1, 10. 

9 De Ben, ra. xviil. 2. 

W Dill, p. 190 ; of. Sm, de Clem, i. xviii. 3, de Ben, in. xxnli. S. 
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Pliny the younger is like him in feeling that his slaves are of 
the same flesh and blood as himself,! and that towards them 
he has moral duties transcending the legal conventions of his 
time. His kindly letter on behalf of the repentant freedman 
of his friend Sabinianus 2 has often been brought into com- 
parison with that of St. Paul addressed to Philemon on behalf 
of the runaway slave Onesimus.8 

It has been pointed out ^ that the services of Christianity in 
this sphere were of three kinds. (1) The ceremonies and dis- 
cipline of the Church ignored class distinctions ; slave birth was 
no bar even to priesthood. This, however, is no innovation of 
the Christian brotherhood, for such equality of membership is 
found in the mystery-religions and other social-religious unions.® 
And, as in them, so in the Christian Church the obliteration of 
the distinction between bond and free is confessedly limited to 
those who come within the sacred pale ; for those outside the 
Church, social and legal distinctions are left untouched, and 
therefore implicitly valid. Precisely the same attitude is forced 
upon the Church in modern times in dealing with similar 
conditions (often in deference to purely political considerations). 
That is to say, it has to be content to ‘ wait upon God," in the 
sense that it must await the slow operation of what, humanly 
speaking, are secular causes. (2) In so far as Christianity 
imparted moral dignity to the servile class, by insistence upon 
the moral worth of just those qualities which were especially 
open for a slave to cultivate — obedience, fidelity, gentleness, 
patience, and resignation— it was but reinforcing the higher 
secular teaching of the time; and, like that, it found itself 
precisely herein most at variance with current conceptions and 
popular ideals of character. It would probably be correct, 
however, to see here the most profound and far-reaching 
influence of Christianity upon the social history of the empire; 
and not improbably much of the social hostility towards it was 
inspired hy a perception of this fact of the inner sympathy of 
the new faith with the discredited and submerged sections of 
the population.® (3) The claim that the Church gave a special 
impetus to the movement of enfranchisement does not seem to 
be borne out as fully as one would wish.'^ It is at least a curious 
commentary thereon that the ecclesiastics ‘were among the 
last to follow the counsels they so liberally bestowed upon the 
laity,*® and Christians continued to own slaves like their pagan 
neighbours. The historical fact is that slavery lasted in Europe 
for nearly 1000 years after Constantine— so slow is the workings 
of the moral leaven, even when, as here, economic factors 
conspire with religious motives in effecting the ultimate freedom 
of labour. 

The truth is that much of what is said on this topic fails for 
want of historical knowledge, or through actual suppressia vert 
in the interests of prejudice. We can hardly with justice claim 
that the Church in its infancy and youth, advancing not by 
lumps but by and through human volition conditioned alwaya 
by immediate facts and the forces of inherited tendency and 
circumstances, should have seen things more clearly than 
proved to be the case nearly 2000 years later when the * three 
or four absolutely virtuous pages comprised in the history of 
nations' were written— written, moreover, largely in blood. 
Its action was not so much definitely ofiicial and mandatory 
as steadily influential for good, a causd cdusaTis in the heart of 
the individual slave-owner.!® 

4. Manumission.— Hardly anywhere better than 
in connexion with the manumission of slaves is the 
fundamental selfishness and meanness of antiquity 
observable. The emancipator never lost hy his 
act, hut probably in most cases stood to gain much. 

Among the Eomans manumission was ‘ less an act of liberality 
than an industrial speculation, the master often finding it more 
for his interest to snare the profits of the trade or commerce of 
the freedman than to assert his title to the whole proceeds of 
the labour of his slave.’!! 


1 Of. Juv. Sai. xiv. 16 ; Pliny, JBp. v. 19. 

2 jjj- 21* 

ST^* of Pliny's letter in Lightfoot, Colcsa, and Fhilem.^i p. 

Lecky, Eist. of Europecm Morale, n •,«* 

5 Cf. SchUler, i. 455. . * 

7 When, in reference to St. Paul a Epistle to Philemon, 
Liffhtfoot says, ‘The word “emancipation” seems to be 
trembling on his lips ’ (p. 321), we must hold that to be puielV 
imannary. The letter contains not the slightest hint that 
Phifemon ought to set Onesimus free. The hope ^at he wdl 
receive him as a brother means only that the oM tie should be 
beautified by the new relation of Christian fello^hip. Certain^ 
the nhrase of v.!® - ovkstl wy 5ot)Aov, aXKayirep fiouXov, cannot ^ 
twisted to signify manumission. There is no evidence th^ the 
thought of an ultimate general ®'^®htion of slavery 
nossi^le or desirable had ever occurred to St. 

McGiffert, Eist. of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, Edmburgh, 

9 strong enou^^ 

often indW is so powerful as to nriake progress but slow a^d 
dTObtfSrSd to prevent the o' 

Gardner. Bxploratio Evangehca, London, 1899, , 

10 Of. iLDeissmann, Light from the 

1910 p 290 * H. Lotze, Microcosmm, Eng. tr., Edmburgh, 1885, 
ii 469 ; cf. ^so art. Slavery (Christian). 

!! Mommsen, ii. 84. 


Manumission was of two kinds — regular {imta)^ 
and informal (minus itesfa). Of the former class 
there were three varieties.^ 

(а) Oensu, — This was essentially connected with 
the republican constitution and forms, and was 
probably a very ancient mode. Under the empire, 

I with the extinction of the censorship, it is practi- 
cally obsolete. In form it was simply the oensor^s 
enrolment of the slave, under a name of Boman 
type, on the list of citizens,® with his owner^s 
assent. The slave became free and a Koman 
citizen. No conditions could be attached, though 
by means of a preliminary oath taken by the slave 
such could in practice be imposed.® 

(б) Tindicta, — ^This mode was really a fictitious 
litigation or collusive action, in the fonn of an 
action brought by an adsertor^ Ubertatis, who 
claimed the slave l^fore the presiding magistrate 
as a free man ; the part of adsertor libertatiSt in 
later times, was usually played by a lienor, who 
touched the slave with nis wand {vindicta, or 
festu^a), which gave its name to the method. As 
the point of the method lies in the official declara- 
tion that the slave m a free man, the freedom 
conferred is absolute ; it cannot be suspended 
or made conditional either expressly or tacitly, 
though doubtless there were ways of circumventing 
thi difficulty so as to safeguard the claims which 
the master wished to retain over the services of 
his freedman. It was not unusual to exact from 
the slave to be manumitted an oath before manu- 
mission covering such services ; repudiation of the 
oath rendered the freedman liable to penalties as a 


libertus ingratus,* 

(c) Testammto^^ThiB mode, hy fax the most im- 
portant, is as old as, and therefore probably older 
than, the XII Tables. It differs from the preceding 
methods in that it is not based on fiction. It 
takes effect only upon the operation of a valid 
will, so that in general manumissions hy this mode 
stand or fall with the will itself, Further, thm 
manumission may he conditional or deferred (^nd- 
ing the event the man is a statu liber) ; the sub|ect 
in the interim, until the arrival of the stated time 
or the occurrence of the condition, is exposed to 
the ordinary incidents of slavery, sale, etc., bat he 
may not be brought into a worse condition ox 
be deprived of his conditional right to freedom. 
Once effective, his liberty is irrevocable, subject 
to his performance of his duties as freedman. 

(cD These were the only forms of manumission rec^ized as 
vsid under the republic ; but there were in use certem other 
less formal modes. Of such there were several yaneti^-^^., 
voluntary declaration inter amicos, or per epuwlain^ S«^ 
declarations were legally void, but towards the end of 
republic the preetor intervened to protect slaves who had been 
d^lared free in this^ way, so that they enjoyed freedom de 
facto, though not de itwe.® _ j j j 

(«) To these forms of manumission must be added one in ^e 
from the time of Constantine— the manumissio m saoromnfu 
eccUnis. A constitution of Constantine m a.d. 316 ^ys that it 
had long been allowed for masters to free slaves ineccmm 
caXholica before the people, in the presence of the pnests. By 
a constitution of 321 such manumission is 
the Mm Kmaanat, Hence it is surmised that this 

was at first informal— a development of the ^numi^ion tnftfr 

amicos. Justinian seems to have added the provision timt 
there must also be a document signed by the master vice 
teitium. This method appears to be in part a descendant of 

1 Of Oic- Top. 2 : ‘ sineque censu, nec vindicta, nectestamento 

Hber factus est, non est liber.’ The origin of ^man manu- 
mission is unknown ; it is already an established institution at 
the time of the XH Tables (450 B.O.). Hion Hal. (ly. 22) credits 
the law about it to Servius Tullius, but little weight attaches to 
this. ^ 

2 Of- Oic. de Orat i. 183. , _ 

® This mode could be appbed only in Rome, where alone the 
true Roman census was held. Strictly the entry of the 
did not confer the civitas ; it was the fictitious renewal of the 
record that the man was a citizen, under his proper cl^; but 
the legal mind of the Romans detected here a nice problem. 

4 Of. Oic. ad Att. vii. ii. 8 ; Tac. Ann. xm. 26. 

® Hence such could not dispose of their pecultum; cf. Tac. 
Ann. 3dii. 27. 
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the Greeh mode of manumission by dedication in a temple to a 
deity.i 

M. Aurelius and his brother authorized or regfulated the 
purchase of freedom by slaves. This must have been an old 
practice in Eome, just as in Greece it was apparently the usual 

ractice. The slave arrangfed with a third party to purchase 

im from his master, with money supplied by the slave, and 
then manumit him. The source of the purchase-money was 
immaterial, whether it came from the slave’s pecuUum (which 
in law belong’ed actually to the vendor, his master) or from a 
loan advanced by a friend or even by the purchaser by arrange- 
ment with the slave. A slave so purchased was said *sui3 
nummis emi.’ 2 The purchase was fictitious (imaginaria), but 
was winked at by the law. 

IV. Freedmbn , — Upon formal manumission by 
a valid method a slave became a freedman {liber- 
tinus, if spoken of with reference to class ; libertus 
l=:liberatus] in relation to his former dominus^ 
who now becomes his patronm). In business re- 
lations with the world he was his own man,® but 
towards his old master and his family he continued 
to stand in a semi-servile relation,^ under certain 
ties recognized by cnstom and law. 

I. Social position.— Liberated slaves were per- 
haps usually set up in business or industry by their 
old master, who indeed in most cases liberated them 
to that end, and they continued to act as his con- 
fidential agents in financial undertakings, and as 
managers of businesses in which the patronus was 
sleeping partner. A man was thus able to profit 
by trade while avoiding the social stigma of direct 
management, and, if he was a senator, he was thus 
enabled to evade the Claudian law of 218 B.C., for- 
bidding senators or their sons to engage in com- 
merce — an enactment which drove them partly to 
invest their money in land, i.e, in slave-worked 
estates, partly to defeat the law in various ways 
through business slaves and freedmen. The 
Claudian law thus indirectly encouraged manu- 
mission. 

Freedmen, though citizens, were in an inferior position, as 
they had not conntLbium with free persons, or the iiL$ konorum 
(right of oflftoe or of sitting in the senate) ; nor could they as a 
rule serve in the legions 6 or among the equites. Their politi- 
cal rights were really annulled by their being restricted to 
enrolment in the four city tribes.® 

a. Importance under the empire. — One of the 
most remarkable features of the empire was the 
swift rise of freedmen to wealth and power, ^ and 
the extraordinary importance to which individual 
freedmen attained, not only in the business world, 
but in that of imperial administration, in .spite of 
the most violent prejudice and hatred felt towards 
them by aristocrats and plebeians alike. The in- 
scriptions bear testimony to the extent to which 
wealth drifted into the hands of this class, just as 
in previous centuries it had tended to concentrate 
in the hands of a comparatively small section of 
ingenui, the great noble and the great contractor, 
and to be almost wholly withdrawn from the 
peasant and artisan. Since a freedman had no 
social standing to lose, the whole field of industry 
and trade, to which he had been trained as a slave, 

1 Of. Mifcfceis. pp. 100, 876. 

2 Of. Suet. dB ulmt. Gramm, IS. 

8 A slave, having no legal name, had to have one made for 
him on manumission. He took the name (nomen and prceno- 
men) of his old master, adding his own slave name as cognomen ; 
c£. Cue. ad AtL rv. xv. 1. 

4 A slave liberated by will was called oroinus UhertuSi and the 
patron’s rights fell to the children of the deceased. 

s This was the strict rule under the empire, so that a freed- 
man, before he coubl be enrolled in the army, must have 
mgerndtas conferred upon him by the exercise of the imperial 
^rei^ative. But Ubertini were always freely employed in the 

« Mommsen, L 3961 . ; details in his Staatsreeht, Berlin, 1874- 
88, iii. 436 f. Cicero ip reference to this approves of the action 
of T. Gracchus, censor in 169 b.o., saying that otherwise 
* rempublicam quam nunc vix tenemus, iam diu nuUam habere- 
mus ’ (de Orat, i. 9 [38]). Oioero, of course, exhibits all the 
narrow prejudices of the munidpaMs eques, 

^ Of. Petron. Sat, 38 : * aed liberfei semrati, qui omnia ad se 
fecerunt.’ In Martial’s day ^freedman’s wealth’ has become 
proverbial (Mari. Bpigr. V. xiiL 6 ; cf. Sen, Bp. xxvii. 4 : ‘ et 

r btrimonium habebat libertinlet ingendam ’) : see also Juv. Sat. 
102 f., xiv. 305 f. 


was open to Mm ; so that he became, from the 
economic point of view, the greatest enemy of the 
pure-blood Italian. Not only were the lower walks 
of trade and industry invaded by freedmen, but as 
capitalists and landowners on the largest scale, 
both in Italy and in the provinces, they became a 
power in the land, and were conspicuous for their 
liberalities to collegia and municipalities. It is to 
this class that we must turn if we wish to trace 
the rise of a free industrial and free mercantile 
element divorced from the social and political 
traditions of the ancient world. 

* They began to be regarded as the natural free workers of 
the community, who surrendered a portion of their profits to 
their superiors to maintain the upper and middle-class Italians 
in a luxurious idleness.’ i 

Trimalchio, the self-made man depicted by Petro- 
nius, is in many of his traits typical of the class— 
of its opulence, its vulgar consciousness of success, 
and its utter lack of all traditions or standards, 
except such as were expressible in terms of money. ^ 
It is under Sulla that, in the person of Ohrysogonus, there 
first comes into view ‘ the artful Greek freedman ... a sinister 
figure, destined to reappear again and again in the days of 
the Empire as an instrument of administration, and to wield 
enormous power.’ 3 The regular use of slaves and ex-slaves as 
public officials began under Julius Osesar, who installed slaves 
of his household as officers of the mint.4 But the practice must 
go back to a still earlier date, to the time of O. Gracchus, who 
^concentrated the most varied and most complicated functions 
of government in his own person.’® In these multifarious 
activities Gracchus must have relied upon the skill and devo- 
tion of educated slaves and freedmen, just as did the great 
companies of puhlicani. ‘ The houses of politicians like Pompey, 
Orassus and Csssar were miniature government offices where 
numberless freedmen and slaves from the east were engaged on 
their master’s work.’ ® It is of this class above all, both under 
the later republic and under the empire, that Ferrero’s words 
hold good when he says that ‘ in the pages of too many modern 
historians the mighty host of the workers lies concealed and 
contemned behind the dominant personality of a few soldiers 
and politicians.’ 

3 . The imperial freedmen. — The system of em- 
ploying in the imperial administration the house- 
hold talent of the reigning emperor was a neces- 
sary concomitant of the empire itself ; for theo- 
retically the emperor was only the first citizen, 
and his administrative staff was simply that of his 
rivate house, with its hierarchy 01 slaves under 
epartmental heads who were themselves also 
either slaves or freedmen.® He had neither 
ministers of state nor a trained civil service, but 
was in theory his own secretary of state, chancel- 
lor, and minister of foreign affairs. It was not 
until the reign of Claudius, however, that the 
‘household of Csesar* was confounded with the 
commonwealth, and his freedmen placed ‘ on a level 
with himself and the laws’ the political import- 
ance of the emperor’s personal administrative staff 
increased, so that his freedmen became really 
ministers of state, responsible solely to him, and 
presiding over new d^epartments, or acting with 
increased power and independence abroad.^® The 
three ^reat departments of controller of accounts 
{a rationibtcs)y presided over by Pallas, secretary 

1 Ferrero, i. 340. 

2 Of. Petron. Sat. 77: ‘Oredite mihi: assem habeas, assem 
valeas ; babes, habeberis,’ and 48 : ‘ Ab asse crevit et paratus 
fuit quadrantem de stercore mordicus tollere.’ 

3 Heitland, Roman Republic, ii. 499. 

4 Suet. Jul. Cces. 76 : ‘ peculiares servos praeposuit.* 

® Mommsen, iii. 356. 

6 Ferrero, i. 341. 7 i. 347. 

8 Cf. Suet. Attg. 67. ‘ It was a standing anomaly of the con- 
stitution that many offices which in a modern state would be 
important departments of the civil service were regarded as no 
more than posts in the chief citizen’s household, unworthy of 
the dignity of any person above the rank of a freedman 
(H. Furneaux, Taciti Annalium, ii. 38). Even under the 
republic ‘ the domestic transaction of official business was very 
large at Rome, for the State had given its administrators not 
even the skeleton of a civil service’ (Greenidge, Bist. i. 15). 

2 Tac. Ann. xii. 60. ^ , 

M E.g., Felix, brother of the freedman Pallas, ‘quern cohort- 
ihus et alis provinciaeque ludaeae praeposuit, trium reginarum 
maritum’ (Suet ClauA 28 ; Ac 2424), who ‘exercised the power 
of a king in the spirit of a (Save ’ (Tac. Bist, v. 9). 

Tac. Arm, xi. 29. 
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[ah epistulis), jjresided over by Narcissus,^ and 
receiver of petitions {a libellis), presided over first 
by Callistus and then by Boryphorus 2— all these 
being private freedmen of the emperor— 'Originated 
or took their importance in this reign. Tme rule 
of these powerful and wealthy freedmen was one 
of the bitterest memories of the outraged aristo- 
crats^ — as though it had been the work of a set of 
mere menials rather than of men at the highest 
level of capacity and education. In spite of their 
many gross and obvious vices, the ability and 
immense energy of these freedmen are undeniable. 
The disadvantage of their use was that, for all 
their efficiency and fidelity to their imperial master, 
they were not legally state officials at all, and their 
actual position was a standing oftence to the social 
prejudices of their time. 

4 . The augustales. — The strict exclusion of 
libertini from magistracies and priestly offices, and 
from a seat on the municipal senates, was a public 
loss, as it debarred from public life and the con- 
stant distribution of wealth entailed by office pre- 
cisely the richest and most enterprising class in 
the municipalities. To the problem of associat- 
ing this class with the social and political ideals 
and organization of the empire Augustus early 
devoted attention. To this end he opened to the 
ambition of freedmen a field in the municipalities 
of Italy and the west by means of a new insti- 
tution — that of the AugustaZes and the Seviri 
AugusfalesA 

V. Economic and social effects.— I nvo&ti- 
gation of the economic eftects of slavery upon the 
Roman community is at once one of the most im- 
portant and most difficult chapters in the history of 
the institution. To what degree did slave labour 
interfere with the development of free industry? 
An answer to this question would involve primarily 
an accurate estimate of the number of slaves found 
in Rome at a given moment, and the proportion 
they bore to free adults. 

We have no statistics as to the nnmher of urban slaves, public 
and private ; much less can we discover the total dave wpula- 
tion of Italy or the number of freedmen. Both slaves and fo^d- 
men are spoken of vagruely as a vast multitude, so great as 
to awaken alarm in the mind of any one who fac^ the facts.5 
The statement of Athenaeus® that *very many’ (ira/uwroXAot) 
Romans possessed 10,000 and even 20,000 slaves is no doubt 
an exaggeration. The freedman, 0. Osec.^ Olaud. Isidorus, 
under Augustus, lost much property in the civil wars, but left 
at his death 4116 slaves ;7 Pedanius Secundus had 400 slaves in 
his city establishment.® But there is no doubt that in Rome as 
in Athens the vast majority of the people possessed no slaves at 
all. A reasonable estimate puts the urban slaves at 800,000 or 
900,000.9 

‘ The history of the Roman Republic is largely 
the history of the wealthier classes.’^® Of the 
poorer classes we know little, as we hear of them 
only in the mass, and generally only as a political 
instrument in the hands of the demago^es. They 
must have had some means of livelihood other than 
the cheap corn distributed by the government 
(which indeed was not distributed gratis until 
58 B.C.). This applies still more forcibly after the 
number of recipients was ruthlessly cut down from 

320.000 to 150,000 by Julius Caesar, to a little over 

200.000 by Augustus. “ The continued existence 
of the trade gilds {collegia opificum) in the last 


1 Suet. Claud. 28. 2 Dio Cass. Ixi. 6. , 

8 Of. Pliny, Paneg. 88 : ‘ civium domini, libertorum sem ; 
lac. Hist. i. 37, ii. 96. . . ^ *. • 

* See J. S. Reid, The Munic^pahties of the Roman Empire, \ 
Oambridge, 1913, p. 611. 4 . i.* « j 

8 Of. Tac. Ann. iii. 63 : ‘ familiarum nuraerum et nationea, | 

iv 27 : * urbem iam trepidam, ob multitudinem familiarum, j 
quae gliscebat immensum, minore in dies plebe ingenua,’ and j 
xiv. 44 ; cf. also Sen. de Clem. I 24 ; and Tac. Ann. xni. 27, m | 
reference to freedmen. ... j 

6 VI. p. 272, ^ Pliny, EN xxxm. 186, 

0 j 4 Tci v 4 e8 

9 See*Furn^ux; i. 90 ; J. Beloch, ‘ Die Bevolkerung Italiens 
im Altertum,’ in RZio, iii. [1903] ^1 f. 

10 Heitland, iii. 139. ^ Suet. Jul. Cm. 41. 

19 Dio Cass. Iv. 10 ; Monumentum Ancyranum, 16. 


century of the republic (though then largely mis- 
used as instruments of anarchism, collegia soda- 
licia) must, it seems, indicate that some freemen 
at least, in spite of the prejudice against small 
industry and retail trading/ made their living 
by such labour. Some indeed have gone so far 
as to maintain that even under the early empire a 
freeman could always obtain work if he wanted 
it 2 — in spite of the competition of slaves, and of 
libertini, who, as bound to their patronvs, must 
in this connexion be reckoned with the true slaves. 
A large number of urban slaves worked within the 
great houses of the rich,® making them to a great 
extent self-supporting, but not directly competing 
with the small freeman, though undoubtedly re- 
stricting the field of his enterprise. Probably still 
larger m the aggregate was the class of slaves 
employed by contractors for public and private 
works, for public shows, and for ail the activities 
of the various classes of puhHcani. Many of these 
slaves had been specially trained for their work.^ 
This is the class whicn directly competed with 
free labour, for the free citizen either was not 
sufficiently well educated for these posts or was 
too independent for manual labour, apart from tlie 
fact that the stigma attacliing to labour, other 
than amculture, was very pronounced.® It was 
obviouSy as easy to hire from his master the sort 
of slave one wanted as to hire the services of a free- 
man from himself, without any certainty that 
he was capable of doing the work. The slave, 
it was certain, would do the work — his master 
would see to that. Hence both the skilled and 
the unskilled forms of labour would appear by 
a natural law to have been almost wholly m slave 
hands, except in so far as freedmen and their 
children, having gained special skill and habite 
of industry in slavery, retained a place in the 
industrial world. The whole tendency of the later 
republic and the empire was in the direction of 
‘permanent endowment of the unemployed.’® As 
regards the country estates, the tradition had 
always been that the farm should be as far as 
possible self-supporting but this had not implied 
that it should be mn solely by slave labour,® 
Hired free labourers® were caliea in when extra 
hands were wanted, as at hay-haryest-time, or for 
the gathering of olives, and the vintage ; Varro^® 
also recommends the use of hired labourejns rather 
than one’s own slaves in unhealthy districte. 
Nevertheless the tendency was to make such 
properties more and more self-contained and self- 
supporting, so that even Varro’s farming, which 
stands midway between the small farming of early 
times and the later plantation system, is essentially 
slave-farming and leaves little room for free labour. 
Upon the cattle-runs of S. Italy the work was ap- 
parently entirely in the hands of the half-wild 
herdsmen,^^ and here the economic system had sunk 
to a more primitive level ; the same was true of 
Etruria also.^® Here the exclusion of free labour 


1 Cf. Cic. de Off. i 42 (160) ; Livy, xxiL 25. ^ . 

2 L. Friedlander, Darstelhmffen aus der SiMengeseh.^, Leip- 
zig, 1881, L 264. ^ _ - 

Ysall. 12: ‘domoa atqiie villas in urbium modum 

exaedificatas.’ , , , , . j » 

4 Of. the case of Orassus, from whom almost any kind of 
specially trained slave could be hired (Pint. Crass. 2). 

9 Of. Oic. iPusc. V. 104 : * quos singulos sicut operanos barbar- 
osque contemnas.’ 

» Heitland, iii. 461. . « . . • * j -<» • 

7 Ot Varro, de Re rust. i. 22 : ‘quae nascx m fundo ac fieri 
a domesticis poterunt, eomm nequid ematur.’ 

8 It is curious that Vergil in his Georgies never mentions 

slaves. Perhaps the reason is that given in Sen. Ep. Ixxxyi. 14 : 
* Vereilius noster, qui non quid verissime, sed quid decentissmie 
diceretur adspexit nec agricolas docere vofuit, sed legentes 
delectare.’ , . . . v ^ - 

9 Mereenarii, operarii (Cato, de Agne. iv.), comwihGti 

(VaTTO, de Re rust. 111). .. 

10 De Re rust. i. 17. ^ Ih. u, 10 ; Cm. pro TuUio, 14 f. 

32 Pint. Tib. ffr.8. 
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must have been absolute, for life on the cattle- 
run was below the culture level of the Roman 
populace. 

Two remarkable facts stand out in this inquiry. 
(1) The Roman proletariat, so far as appears, never 
at any time complained of the competition of slave 
labour as depriving them of bread, though the 
Roman populace wanted bread badly — even Cicero, 
superficial as are his social and political judg- 
ments, admits that the corn-law of Gracchus was 
necessary.^ (2) The Roman slave-owners, though 
the shrewdest men in the world, never seem to 
have had any doubts about the comparative advan- 
tages of slave labour. Both classes — and the 
same is true of Greece — persist, the one in acqui- 
escence in, and the other in an application of, a 
system which is now held condemned not only 
in its moral basis but also in its economic results. 
Yet the Roman proletariat showed itself all through 
its history by no means unready to proceed to the 
most violent measures in relief of its grievances ; 
and, on the other hand, we have no right to assume 
on the part of the Roman capitalists a stupid in- 
ability to gather from experience in what direction 
their maximum profit lay. It is undeniable that 
the Roman grandees found their account in the 
slave system as actually worked; only when 
the financial conditions altered, under the later 
empire, did slavery give place, in obedience to 
the law of maximum profit, to a new economic 
form, which indeed is very old — that of serfdom. 
In this connexion it musfc be noted that the 
Gracchan movement would be entirely wrongly 
interpreted as a protest of free labour against a 
slave system which deprived the freeman of the 
right to live by his toil. When Tiberius Gracchus 
cned that the beasts had their lairs, but nothing 
was left to Roman citizens save the air and the 
sunshine, that those who were styled masters of 
the world bad no longer a clod they could call 
their own,® he was protesting, not against the 
slave system as such, but against a vicious system 
of land-distribution and of land-tenure, and his 
aim, like that of his brother, was not to revive 
the free labourer, but to re-establish the free 
peasant proprietor ; the anonymous appeals to him 
were not that he should abolish the slave, but that 
he should restore to the poor their share of the 
public lands.® The failure of the Gracchan legisla- 
tion, so far as it did fail — in proving uname to 
check the infiux of the country population to 
the capital— was due to the fact that it ‘ offended 
against social ideals rather than against economic 
tendencies.’^ Yet it is accepted almost as an 
axiom that it was the slave system, and the slave 
system alone, that ruined the Italian middle class 
of small proprietors and created the urban pro- 
letariat. 

It is of course on the naoral and spiritual ground, 
not on the economic, that slavery must ultimately 
be judged. That wide and deep demoralization 
which results for both master and slave is suffi- 
ciently obvious in the case of Rome also. On the 
one hand, the slave-owners, with no feeling of 
responsibility, except that of mere self-interest 
towa^s those who were absolutely at their mercy, 
fell into that despotic temper which found its 
logical but unexpected final expression in the 
insane cruelties of the successive masters of the 
Roman world. On the other hand, the existence 
in Italy of tens of thousands of men for whom all 
ties of race and kindred and home had been 
snapped at a stroke, for whom no moral standard 
thenceforth held good but that of their master’s 

lOio. de 0/, ii. 21 (72); * largitia . . . pl«bi 

n^cessaria.* 

4 Oreenidge JHiit, L 2(59. 


will, for whose conduct the only sanction was 
corporal punishment in its most debasing forms, 
for the vast majority of whom life oft'ered no 
faintest prospect of moral or social independence 
and development, meant, at its lowest valuation, 
a permanent and terrible menace to the whole 
community. The evil was accentuated by the 
fact that this poisoned reservoir was not fenced off 
by the law, nor guarded by nature’s colour-signal, 
which only those for whom the claims of their 
native race and culture already stood for little 
dared disobey ; on the contrary, from this tainted 
source an ever-flowing stream was directed into 
the free population by the way of manumission. 
The condition of social progress, viz. the gradual 
elimination of class inequality, was certainly in a 
degree achieved thereby, and the decay of the 
native population to some extent made good;i 
but it was unfortunately from the most corrupted 
and most pernicious class — that of the urban slaves 
— that the freedmen who were the active agents 
in transmission of the blood-taint were mainly 
derived.® The steady stream of manumissions 
meant that the blood of the lower and middle 
classes of Latin stock was, generation after genera- 
tion, losing its purity and becoming contaminated 
into a mongrel mixture of blood derived from 
nearly every race in the empire — and that only 
after its purveyors had been for a longer or shorter 
time submitted to all the deleterious influences of 
slavery. At a comparatively early date the effect 
of this process was manifest.® To argue that such 
qualitative distinctions are historically and philo- 
sophically invalid, and to point to the fact that in 
the fullness of time the blood which Scipio reviled 
was destined to produce a new race,^ is not per- 
missible, for it was after all true that, in com- 
parison with Thracians, Gauls, Germans, and 
Asiatics, the Italian peoples had been and still 
were the vehicles of higher culture, and that, in 
so far as the elements assimilated through manu- 
mission were derived from Greece, it was never- 
theless from a Greece decadent and debased.® The 
criticism rightly taken, however, is directed not 
against the mere fact of incorporation of diverse 
alien material, but against the ill-regulated and 
fortuitous way in which the incorporation pro- 
ceeded, and the absence of any selective process 
worthy of the name, the whole field being in fact 
abandoned to a capricious and haphazard operation 
which gave no guarantee that only those most 
deserving of the honour attained it — a process 
entirely contrary to that lengthy education tnrough 
which the larger political groups within the Italian 
peninsula itself had been incorporated with the 
republic. It is surely passing strange that aliens 
were freely admitted to citizenship provided that 
they entered by the door of slavery, whereas the 
incorporation of individual foreigners on grounds 
of personal merit was the rarest thing ® and mostly 
the result of jobbery. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in the time of Augustus gives remarkable expres- 
sion, as the result of his own experience, to the 

1 Of. Pliny, vii. 32. a Of. App. de Bell. eiv. ii. 120. 

3 See the well-known utterance of Scipio : ‘ cum omnis coiitio 
adclamasaet, Hostium,” inquit, “armatorum totiens clamore 
non territus, qui possum vestro mov^eri, quorum noverca est 
Italia I”* (Veil, n. iv. 4); VaL Max. vi, ii. 8: *Orto deinde 
murmure “Non efficietia,” ait, “ut solutes verear, quos alli- 
gatos adduxi”*; of. Petron. Sat. 122 (166 f.): *Mercedibu8 
emptae { ac viles operas, quorum est mea Eoma noverca * ; 
Lucan, Bhars, vii. 404 : ‘ nulloquefrequentem 1 cive suoEomam, 
sed mundi faece repletam.’ 

4 Of. E. Meyer, Kleine Sckrifterit Halle, 1910, p. 212. 

5 Of. Juv. Sat. iii. 68 f. ; CSc. pro Flaeeo, 27 (66) ; de Orat. ii. 
66 (266). 

3 Julius Oiesar, however, tried to encourag-e immigration of 
skilled labour (Suet. Jul. Cm» 42: ‘omnesque medicinam 
Eomae professes et llberallum artium doctores, quo libentiua et 
ipsl tfrbem incolerent, et ceteii appeterent, dvitate donavit*). 
On the other hand, he sent out a large number of libertinS to 
the colony at Corinth (Strabo, p. 881). 
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evil effects of this indiscriminate system of manu- 
mission, with suggestions of a remedy.^ But the 
collapse of the empire was not brought about by 
slavery ,2 but partly bv the inclusion of undigested 
masses of barbarians^ (who play on a larger scale 
within the empire the rdle previously played by 
slave-masses within the body politic of Italy), and 
partly by the vicious non-productive economic 
system of the empire itself. 

LiTBRAimB. — H. Wallon, MUU de Vesclavage dans Fanti' 
quit^^ 3 vols., Paris, 1879; W. A. Becker, Gallits, Oder 
romischen Scenen aus der Zeit Augusts^ ed. H. GoU, 8 vols., 
Berlin, 1883 ; G. Boissier, La Religion romaine^f 2 vols., 
Paris, 1884 ; Joachim Marquardt, Das Privatleben der Rdmer\ 
ed. A. Man, Leipzig, 1886 [—J. Marquardt and T, Mommsen, 
ffandb, der ram, AlUrtHrmr^ vii.]; Samuel Dill, Ronian 
Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius^ London, 1904 ; A. H. J. 
Greenidge, Mist, of Rome during the later Republic arud early 
Prinmpate^ i. (all published), do, 1904 ; W, Warde Fowler, 
Sociai Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero^ do. 1908 ; W. E* 
Heitland, The Roman RepubliCt 3 vols., Cambridge, 1909; 
W. W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery, do. 1908; 
Elementary Principles of the Roman Private Law, do. 1912 ; 
M. Rostowzew, Studien zur Geschichte desromischen Kolonates 
(Ist Beiheffc of Archiv fur Papyrusforschung, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1910) ; Friedrich Liibker, Reallexikon des klasmschen 
Altertums^, ed. J. Geflcken and E. Ziebarfeh, Leipzig, 1914 
(contains many titles of recent works on various aspects of the 
subject). W. J. WOODHOUSE. 


SLEEP.— See Dreams and Sleep. 

SMART AS. — I. The Smartas are an important 
sect of Brahmans, found mostly in the south of 
India, their chief seat being in the Mysore State. 
There are also many in the Central Provinces. 
They derive their name from smrtii ‘what was 
remembered,’ or tradition, as distinguished from 
drutiy ‘ what was heard,’ inspired or revealed truth, 
only orally and audibly transmitted. As Manu^ 
explains it, ^ruti means the Veda, smfti ‘ the 
institutes of the sacred law.’ 

The Smartas worship the triad of BrahmS, Siva, 
and Vif nu under the mystic syllable and, while 

admitting them to be equal, exalt Siva as their 
chief deity. They hold the pantheistic Vedanta 
doctrine of advaita, or non-dualism, which means 
that the universe is not distinct from the supreme 
soul. The leading tenet of the sect is the recog- 
nition of Brahma Para-Brahma as the only existing 
being, the sole cause and ^preme ruler of the 
universe, and as distinct from Siva, V4nu, Brahma, 
or any individual member of the pantheon ; to 
know him is the supreme good. The attainment 
of complete wisdom results in muhti, or liberation, 
and re-union with the divine essence. But, as the 
mind of man cannot elevate itself to the con- 
templation of the inscrutable first cause and only 
soul, he may be contemplated through inferior 
deities and sought through the prescribed rites and 
exercises. This creed thus tolerates all the Hindu 
ieities, and the worship of the following was, by 
lankaracharya’s express permission, taught by 
some of his disciples : Siva, Visnu, Krsna, Surya, 
6akti, Ganesa, and Bhairava. The distinctive 
marks of a Smarta Brahman are three parallel 
horizontal lines, of pounded sandalwood or of the 
ashes of cow-dung, on the forehead, with a round 
red spot in the centre. The Dandis of the north 
of India are an outcome of the Smartas ; they are 
mendicants. , 

The founder of the sect was Sankara or 
^ahkaracharya (^.v.), the celebrated Hindu re- 
former of the 8th cent., and apostle of the Uttara 
Mimaihsa or Vedanta. Their gurtt, or spiritual 
head, is the Sringeri Swami, designated the Jagad 
Guru, or priest of the world. He is a man of 
eminent learning and an ascetic of great sanctity, 
trained for his office from boyhood. His claims to 

1 Ant, Rom. iv. 24. , JOf. Meyer, p. 210. 

3 Of. The Cambridge Medieval Mtidory, Cambridge, 1911 fit., 
i. 544. 
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reverence are admitted by all votaries of ^iva, 
whether of the Sm&rta or of any other communion. 
The enormous sums obtained from the piety of his 
disciples during his tours, on which he is often 
away for several years, are spent with a lavish 
hand in hospitality and "works of cjiarity so called. 
Sringeri, Srihga-giri, or ]^ishya-Srihga-giri, the 
site of the monastery, is a most picturesque and 
fertile spot on the bank of the Tunga river, 
sheltered by the Western Ghats, in the Koppa 
taluq of the Kadhr District of Mysore. Thejfdgir, 
or landed estate, is about 8 miles long by 6 wdde. 

a. Subdivisions.— The following are some of the siibdH'i^ions 
of the Smartas, in certain of which are also s-ome 

members of the MMhva (q.v*) sect. The nad their 

origin in the northern (badaga) districts (nad) and speak 
Kanna<ja. The Defesfcha are immigrants from the Mahrafeta 
country and mostly retain the use of Mahratti. The Babbfir 
Kamme, Kanna<ja Kamme, and Ulcha Kamme nearly all speak 
Kannada, a few Telugu also. The Kamme country seems 
to have been to the east of the Kolar District. The Muliki-nS4 
or Muriki-na(} are from the Kaijapa District and speak 
Telugu- The Hoysapiga, also c^led Vai^niga, derive 
their name from the old HoysaJa or Hoysapa kingdom 
and of course speak Kanna^la. The Amveiu, or the Six 
Thousand, speak both Kanna<3a and Telugu. The Aruvelu 
Niyogi are a branch of them who are laukika^f or devoted to 
secular callings. The Chitp§.van are Mahrattas. The Havika 
or Haiga are immigrants from Haiga, the ancient name of N. 
Kanara, and they are almost entirely confined to the west of 
the Shimoga District They are now principally engaged in the 
cultivation of areca-nut gardens. They lay daim to original 
descent from the north of India. The small communities oi 
Kand&vara, Kavarga, Kota and Kotaivara, Ku4asthala,®4uvai:ga 
(properly Sii^yavar^), vrith the Bivalli, are all Tula Brahmans, 
immigrants from S. Kanara^ the andent Tuluva, and mcwtly 
located in the western districts. They engage in agriculture 
and trade and speak Tulu and Kannatia. The Karacje or 
Karhade are Mahrattas from Karhagi. Some are employ ed in 
the Revenue Survey. The Konkanastha are also Mahrattas, 
from the Konkan. The Nandavaidika are from the Telugu 
country and speak Telugu and Kanna<ja. The Pratharaa^akhe 
or Madyandina also speak Telugu and Kannada. The Sahavasi 
are immigrants, like the Chitpavan, from the Mahratta country. 
The Sanketi are from Madura and speak a corrupt mixture of 
Tamil and Kanna<Ja. There are two branches— -the Kausika and 
the Bettadpur, so named from the places in which they first 
settled, ’which are in the west of the Ilassan and Mysore 
Districts. The Sanketi reverence a prophetess named Nachfir- 
amma or Nanglramma, who seems to have been instrumental 
in causing their migration from their original seats. The Haje 
Siranad speak Kannada and probably derive their name from 
Sira in the Tumkur District. The Vengipuram all speak Telugu, 
So do the Velnad, who resemble the Muriki-nad. They are 
mostly in the south and east. The Vegi-nad speak Kannada. 

3. Sringeri. — The fortunes of Sringeri, of such 
vital importance to the Smartas, have had their 
ups and downs. It is worthy of note that the 
same neighbourhood was the cradle of two great 
states, thus proving it to be what is called * heroic 
soil.’ It was the birthplace of the Hoysalas, who 
developed into a first-rate power, arrested the 
Chola invasion in these parts, and finally drove the 
Cholas out of Mysore, thus becoming rulers of the 
whole country. But on the collapse of the Hoysala 
kingdom through Musalman invaders from the 
north, in the 14th cent, an interregnum was 
created. Advantage was taken of this by the head 
of the Sringeri math to aid two princes who had 
been connected with the Hoysalas to found a new 
kingdom, which before long expanded into the 
great Vijayanagar empire, embracing the whole 
of S. India. Madhava, sumamed Vidyaranya, 

‘ forest of learning,’ the abbot of Sringeri, himself 
became the first minister, and after him the capital 
was first called Vidyana^ra, eventually changed 
to Vijayana^r, ‘city of victory.’ It was now 
that the math was endowed with lands and entered 
on a prosperous career. But Vijayanagar fell a 
prey in 1565 to a confederacy of Musalman powers, 
and evil times overtook Sringeri. It was reduced 
to ruins, and its lands were seized by any one who 
could get hold of them. Meanwhile the Keladi or 
Bednur Idngs in the north-west of Mysore had 
been extending their power and absorbed all 
Kanara and Malabar, with regions beyond to the 
i north. They, in common with all the neighbour- 
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ing states, had adopted the new Vira ^aiva or 
Lingayat {q.v,) faith, which had spread with great 
rapidity throughout the Kannada and S. Mahratta 
countries. To them, nevertheless, the guru ap- 
pealed in person and was successful in enlisting 
their support. The ruined buildings were rebuilt 
and the lands restored. At the same time, the 
guru judiciously resolved to recognize the Lin- 
gayats, as being votaries of Siva, though they 
would have nothing to say to Brahmans. Since 
that time the ^ace has been in safety, and, after 
the Keladi or Bednur kingdom was subdued, has 
been liberally maintained by the KEjas of Mysore. 

4. Other maths. — O^er maths besides Srihgeri 
were established by Sahkaracharya in various 
parts, which are still in operation. The most 
notable is the Badarika^rama at Kedarnath in the 
Himalayas. This is where he died, at the early 
age of 32. The temple there is to this day always 
served by a Nambutiri Brahman (known as the 
rawal) from Malabar, which was Sahkaracharya’s 
native country. Other maths are at Dwaraka in 
Kathiawar, Jagannath in Orissa, and Kumba- 
konam in Tan j ore. There was thus one at each 
cardinal point of the compass. 

LiTBRATtJRB.-— H. H. Wilson, ReXigiovs Sects of the Hindus^ 
ed. Rost, London, 1862; John Dowson, ClassicoZ Dictionary 
^ Mindu Mythology^ arid Religion, etc., do. 1879 ; L- Rice, 
Mysore, revised ed., i., do. 1897. LEWIS HlCE. 

SMOKING. — I, Smoking to produce rain. — In 
primitive society, where the food-supply is governed 
directly by the rainfall, the attitude of man is 
intensely practical and calculated to produce states 
of emotional intensity. The emotions must find 
vent somehow ; this they do in representative and 
emotional ceremonies to produce the desired result. 
When primitive man wants rain, he does not 
imitate it, but endeavours actually to make it.^ 
He has learnt by observation that the gathering 
of clouds presages the fall of rain, and consequently, 
he argues, to make clouds is the equivalent of 
making rain. Now nothing would more readily 
suggest to his mind the phenomena of clouds than 
smoke, and it is therefore not surprising that this 
substance frequently figures in ram-making cere- 
monies. 

Thus the BechuRUM burn the stomach ot an o:£ at evening 
because they imagine that the black smoke will produce rain- 
clouds , 2 just as the Tarahumare Indians of Mexico envelop the 
whole country in smoke in the spring by burning the grass, in 
order to gather rain-clouds. Likewise the Zufii Indians of New 
Mexico set fire to the grass and trees at the summer solstice in 
order to make a great cloud of smoke, while bull-roarers are 
swung and prayers offered imploring the rain-makers to water 
the earfch.^ Every four years in August, when the corn is a 
foot high, a sacred dance is performed by Zufii maidens carry- 
ing baskets of corn, while a man of the Frog clan smokes a 
cigarette of native tobacco over vessels of water and stalks of 
green corn. The object of the rite is to ensure a supply of rain 
and the growth of corn.* 

Among the Omahas of N. America, when the first thunder is 
heard in the spring, the Elk and Bear clans assemble in a sacred 
tent belonging to the Elk gens. There one of the Bear people 
takes a pipe from a sacred bag and hands it to one of the Elk 
men with tobacco from an elk bladder. Before the pipe is 
smoked, it is held towards the sky and the thunder-god is 
addressed. After the pipe has been smoked, the rain always 
ceases.^)' 

2 . Smoking to produce trance. — It not in- 
frequently happens that various psychological 
experiences are produced by inhaling the smoke of 
certain plants — a fact that has led primitive man 
to regard smoking as a means of getting into 
communication with the spirit world. Thus in 
the Hindu Kush the dainyal, or sibyl, inhales the 
smoke from the smouldering sacred cedar with a 
cloth over her head, till she is seized with con- 
1 Of. art. Raust, § 8. 

3 GB\ pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 1911, i. 291. 

» M. 0. Stevenson, ‘The Zufii Indians,* 2S RBEW C190«, pp. 
20f.,168ffi. 

4 lb, pp. 41, 48, 61-67, 180 ff. 

5 J. O. Oorsey, ‘Omaha Sociology/ S BBMW [1884], p. 227. 


vulsions and falls to the ground.^ The smoke of 
the same wood is also inhaled by the prophet 
among the Takhas on the border of Kashmir in 
order to keep oh* evil spirits before he utters his 
oracle. 2 The sacred laurel was inhaled by Apollo’s 
prophetess before she prophesied,® and in Madura 
the woman who is to act as the medium of a spirit 
inhales the smoke of incense, sitting with her head 
over a smoking censer. Gradually she falls into 
a trance, and her utterances are regarded as 
oracular.^ By smoking tobacco the sorcerers of 
Brazilian tribes raise themselves to ecstasy in 
their convulsive orgies and see spirits. The Bororo 
Indians (Brazil), e.y., bless the new maize by an 
aroetorrari (medicine-man) working himself into 
a frenzy by dancing, singing, and incessant smok- 
ing, and in this condition biting into the husk and 
uttering shrieks from time to time.® 

Among the Baganda of Central Africa a priest is set apart as 
the vehicle of the manifestation of the late king’s spirit. The 
royal tomb is visited five months after the death of the king by 
his successor’s uncle, three chiefs, and a few soldiers. One of 
the party enters and severs the head from the late king’s body, 
brings it out, and puts it in a heap for insects to eat off the 
flesh. The skull is then washed and filled with wine and later 
with milk, after the former has been drunk by one of the 
priests. The lower jaw-bone (Iwanga) — the special portion of 
the body to which the ghost of the deceased clings — is put into 
a separate house’ shaped like a bee-hive. This ‘ temple ’ contain- 
ing the jaw-bone and umbilical cord (mulongo) of the king is 
divided into two compartments — an outer one, into which the 
ordinary people are admitted, and an inner one, where the 
spirit of the departed king is said to dwell. In front of the 
partition is a throne covered with lion- and leopard-skins, and 
in front of this is a rail of spears and shields and knives, keeping 
the entrance to the throne sacred. When the mandwa, or 
priest, who is to be possessed by the king’s spirit wants to 
converse with the people in the tong’s name, he first comes to 
this throne and speaks to the spirit inride the inner room, telling 
it the business of the people. He then smokes one or two pipes, 
and after a few minutes he begins to rave, being possessed with 
the spirit, and speaks in the tones of the late tong. 8 

3. Smoking to produce guardian spirits.— 
Young men of the Blackfeet tribe of N. America 
use pipes in a ceremony for acquiring a guardian 
spirit. They ‘ go up on to a hill, and cry and pray 
for some animal or bird to come to them. . . . 
They take with them a pipe and tinder and flint, 
and a native weed or bark for smoking (not 
matches or tobacco). When the pipe is tilled, they 
point the stem to the sun and say, Pity me, that 
some animal or bird may come to me!” Then 
they address the trees, tfie grass, the water, and 
the stones in the same manner.* The animal or 
bird that appears to them in their dreams becomes 
their guardian spirit.*^ 

4. Smoking as a means of propitiation,— Smok- 

ing is employed in ceremonies to propitiate gods, 
animals, and stones, (a) — Tlie Osages of N. 

America begin an undertaking by smoking a pipe 
with a prayer : ‘ Great Spirit, come down to smoke 
with me as a friend I Fire and Earth, smoke with 
me and help me to overthrow my foes I * ® The 
Comanches of the prairies send the first puff of 
tobacco-smoke to the Great Spirit, and the second 
to the sun. The Creeks, who regard the sun as 
a symbol of the Great Spirit, send him the first 
pufl* of the calumet at treaties, and the Natchez 
chief smokes towards the east at sunrise.® ^ Among 
the Thompson Indians of British Columbia, when 
the first tobacco of the season is gathered and 
smoked, an elderly man assembles all the in- 
habitants of each lodge, arranging the smokers 

1 J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, 
p. 97. 

3 GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 383. 

* Lucian, Bis aecusatus, 1 ; Plutarch, de B apvd Delphos, 2. 

* GB^, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 384. 

8 V. Fric and P. Radin, * Contributions to the Study of the 
Bororo Indians,’ JAI xxxvi. [1906] 392. 

8J. Roscoe, ‘Notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,’ JAJ xxxi. [1901] 129 f., xxxii. [1902] 46 f.; cf. The 
Baganda, London, 1911, p. 288. _ 

7 E. P. Wilson, * Report on the Blaokfoot Tribes,’ Report of 
67th Meeting of Brit Assoc,, London, 1888, p. 187. 

a PC9 il 888. » fb. pp. 287 £., 343. 
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(male and female) in a circle while he stands in 
the middle. He then addresses the company, cuts 
up some of the tobacco, and, after mixing it with 
bear-berry leaves, fills a lar^e pipe, lights it, and 
hands it to each of the individuals in turn, follow- 
ing the sun’s course. Every one takes a whiff and, 
holding up his hands, blows the smoke between 
the fingers and over the breast, praying to the 
Tobacco Chief to be kept from sickness and death. ^ 
The Hafiga and Inkg-sabe, or Black Shoulders 
clans, of the Omahas are in possession of two pipes 
made of red pipe-stone and decorated with porcu- 
pine quills. According to Anbahebe, the aged 
historian of the Omahas, the old men made seven 
pipes and carried them round the circle formed by 
the tents of the tribe. They gave the first pipe to 
the head of the Ifik§-sabe gens, and then passed 
on to the Hafiga, to whom they handed a firebrand 
with which to light the pipes for the chiefs. The 
Bear, Blackbird, and Turtle people received no 
ipe because they feared them. The Eagle people, 
owever, not being feared, were given a pipe, and 
the remaining five pipes were distributed among 
the ‘ good ’ sections of the other clans. This tradi- 
tion is based on the belief that these seven pipes 
are symbols of peace. ^ On ceremonial occasions 
the two pipes kept by the IfikS-sabe are brought 
out of the sacred bag in which they are kept with 
the other tribal relics, and solemiiiy cleaned and 
filled by Ictasanda men, who, while performing 
these functions, recite certain formulae. They are 
lit by a member of the Hafiga clan, and are passed 
round the circle of the chiefs assembled in council 
on tribal affairs. Both pipes are smoked by the i 
chiefs, who blow the smoke upwards, saying, 
‘Here, Wakanda, is the smoke.^ This is done 
because they say that Wakanda gave them the 
pipes and he rules over them.® 

(6) Animals, — ^Before setting out on a hear hunt, 
the American Indians ‘ offered expiatory sacrifices 
to the souls of the bears slain in previous hunts. 
When a hear was killed, the hunter lit his pipe, 
and putting the mouth of it between the bear’s 
lips, blew into the bowl, tilling the beast’s month | 
with smoke. Then he begged the hear not to he 
angry at having been kill^ and not to thwart him 
afterwards in the chase.'* The Assiniboins address 
prayers to the bear and offer to it ^orifices of 
tobacco, belts, and other valued objects. The 
head of the animal is often kept in camp for several 
days and ornamented, the pipe is offered to it, and 
prayer made that the natives may be able to kill 
all the bears they meet without harm to them- 
selves.® The trader Alexander Henry has de- 
scribed the apologies offered by the Ojibwas to a 
bear which he killed near the winter camp in 1764. 
The animal was reminded that it was an English- 
man who had done the deed and was requested 
not to lay the fault upon the natives. The next 
day the head of the Dear was placed on a new 
Stroud of blanket, pipes were lit, and tobacco- 
smoke was blown into the nostrils to appease her 
anger.® A similar ceremony was performed in the 
same district when an Englishman killed a rattle- 
snake. It was addressed as grandfather and 
smoked over, and its protection was sought for the 
Indians and their families.’ 

(c) Stones.-~The Huron Indians of Canada offered 
tobacco to certain rocks, such as the one called 
Tsanhohi Arasta (the abode of Tsanhohi, a kind of 
1 J. Teit, The Thompson Indicms of Brit, Columbia, New 
York, 1900, p. 349. , „ 

2 SUBE if, p,221&, X ^ ^ 

4 pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wtld, London, 
1912 ii. 224. 

5 P. j. de Smet, Western Missions and Missionaries, New 

® J.* Moon^, ‘ of the Cherokee,* 19 RBJSW 11900), pfe. L 

p 446. 

7 GB», pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the WM, 21. 218. 


bird of prey), which apparently stood at one time 
on the hank of the St. Lawrence. This stone is 
said to have once been a man, and it was thought 
that in the hollows of the huge boulder a demon 
dwelt. In consequence tobacco was deposited in 
one of the clefts of the rock by the natives as they 
paddled up and down the river, and the spirit was 
addressed thus : ‘ 0 demon, who dost inhahit this 
place, here is some tobacco which I offer to you. 
Help us, save us from shipwreck, defend us from 
our enemies, cause us to do good business and to 
return safe and sound to our village/ Likewise 
every spring the Mandan Indians approached a 
thick porous stone some 20 ft, in circumference, 
‘and solemnly smoked to it, alternately taking 
a whiff themselves and then passing tlie pipe to 
the stone.’ The following morning certain marks 
(secretly painted on the stone during the night) 
were examined and deciphered.^ 

Litkbaturk--— T he literature has been given in the footnotes. 

E. O. James. 

SNEEZING.— See Nose, § 4. 

SOBRIETY. — The relation of sobriety® to 
temperance and moderation (gg.v.) has l^en 
variously understood. Aquinas regards sobriety 
as a part of temperance.® Jeremy Taylor^ on the 
other hand, says that sobriety ‘hath within it 
[includes] the duties of temperance, cliastity, 
humility, modesty, and content.’* The fact is 
that the word in its widest sense is equivalent to 
moderation. 

* Noraen autem sobrietatis sumltur a mensura ; didfcur enim 
aliquis sobrius, quasi brCam, id est, mensuram, servans.*6 

But, inasmuch as it is ‘chiefly praiseworthy’ to 
observe moderation in the matter of drink, since 
drink in a greater degree than food impedes the 
use of reason, sobriety may be regarded as a 
‘special virtue’ designed to ^ard against ‘the 
special impediment of reason^ which is involved 
in excessive use of strong drink.® 

1. As a special virtue, sobriety is a duty par- 
ticularly enjoined upon the young, on women, 
and on the Church-ruler.’ Speaking generally, 
Scripture is far from discouraging or prohibiting 
the use of wine. It was, indeed, rorbidden to the 
priests at the time of their ministration and to the 
Nazirite during the period of his separation,® but 
generally ‘ wine ’ is regarded as the symbol of aU 
that is most generous and joyous iu human life. 
Its good effects, however, depend upon strictly 
moderate use, and St. Paul’s words in Ro 14®^ 
imply that there may be cases in which total 
abstinence is a way of showing true brotherly 
love; in other cases it may be a condition of 
personal perfection.® 

2. In the NT use of the word yij<p(L\Los we see a 

gradual extension of the word ‘sobriety’ to other 
spheres. In 1 Th 5”* the word is opposed 

to but in I Ti 3® is evidently 

understood by early commentators to imply some- 
thing more than abstinence from the disabling use 
of strong drink. Thus Chrysostom says : v7i4>dhiQv 

eXvai del rbv l€(>ia . . , diopariKdv, Kai fjivplovs wavrax^dev 

KEKT^adai Tobs d^SdX/Lioi/s* He adds that the multi- 
plicity of cares and worldly business usually hinders 
the growth of this grace.^^ The wider use of 
appears also in 1 P 1^® 4’ 5®. It is used in these 
passages metaphorically to mean calmness of 
temper, watchfulness, and self-control.^® Thus in 

1 J. a. Frazer, Folk-lore in the Old Testament, London, 1918, 

the use of the word and its diflferent Greek equivalents 
in the NT see HJDB, s,v. , » r - • u j- . 

3 Summa, n. ii. qu. oxlm. 4 Eolp Lxmng, oh. ii. § 1- 

8 Aquinas, Summa n. ii. qu. cxlix. art- 1, resp. 
i 6 /A art. 2. 7 1 Ti 11, Tit 2^^, etc. 

8 Lv 109, Nu 6». ® Aquinas, loa. dt, art. 8 ad 3. 

10 De Saceii^, iff 241. H -TO. 244. 

13 Cf. 2 K 48 , vry^e ivwSxnv, 
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1 P 1^® the duty of ' soberness ’ is closely connected 
with that of girding up ‘ the loins ^ or the mind, 
checking the vague wandering of thought and 
speculation, etc. 

Sobriety in this sense * g-uards men against the “ intoxication ” 
of false prophets, against false views of ekevOepCa, against moral 
and doctrinal caprices.’ i 

In the same way, St. Paul opposes to intoxication 
the duty of being ‘filled with the Spirit.’® The 
word, however, that is more frequently used in 
this connexion is the verb a-opcppoveiv ; the adv. 
(ro)<l»p6vws is also found,® and afsxppocriv'ti at least 
once, in this sense. ^ The grace of sobriety 
corresponds to the actual condition of the world, 
and to the fact that human life necessarily involves 
warfare and struggle, demanding the vigilance 
of a soldier and the endurance of an athlete.® 

(1) According to the teaching of the NT, sobriety 

thus includes watchfulness against the great 
enemies of our salvation,® and against the danger 
of being overcome by the intoxicating draught 
of pleasure, the pressure of worldly care, the 
example of an evil world. This is the temper 
enjoined by our Lord in Mt Lk 12^“^® and 

21M-S6. wakeful heart, the girded loins, the 
lighted lamp are symbols of the spirit which should 
animate the Christian in a world full of hidden 
snares, deceits, and allurements. 

(2) Sobriety also includes a moderate and 
temperate use of creatures, ‘a moderate delight 
and satisfaction in prosperity,’ y the temper that 
does not expect too much of life and is not in- 
ordinately dismayed or depressed by adversity. 
Bernard speaks of sobriety as the counterpart of 
two forms of intoxication : 

‘Ebrietas exterior voluptatum effuaio, interior curiositatum 
occupatio.’ 8 

Sobriety accordingly involves restraint in the 
matter of pleasure,® and the curbing of curiosity. 
Practically the duty of sobriety in this aspect is 
identical with temperance [q.v,), 

‘ The sobriety of the soul consists in humility, and in being 
content with necessaries.' 

(3) A very important part of sobriety is a just 
self-estimate. So St. Paul insists, having regard 
to the general needs of the community and the 
necessity that each individual should realize his 
true function and place in it.^® Sobriety in this 
sense is equivalent to ‘ the philosophic mind ’ which 
comes with years. 

*As we grow older ... we take more and more our right 
place in the social organism. , . . We recognize that we are 
members one of another. That Is a fact which involves a claim 
—the claim that we should love our neighbour as ourKelves. 
We recognize that one member cannot surfer without the other 
members suffering with it. ... We come to accept our limita- 
tions, internal as well as external. ... It is only in middle age 
tM most of us are able to say calmly of our rivals : ** he must 
Increase but I must decrease,”* is 

(4) Finally, sobriety is the temper that results 
from a particular view of the world and of life — 
a view everywhere implied in Scripture, and 
equally removed from shallow optimism and from 
pessimism. There is a frame of mind which 
perhaps finds its typical embodiment in men like 
mshop Butler. 

‘We should,* he says in a characteristic passi\ge, ‘ propose to 
ourselves peace and tranquillity of mind, rather than pursue 


1 0. Bigg, Thfi Mpisrtles qf St. Pet&r and St, Jude (ICC), 
Edinburgh, 1901, p. 112. 

aEph6i8. 8 Tit 212. 

4 Ac 2028, where it is opposed to * madness,’ 

8 Of. 1 Oo 738-81 938. « 1 P 68 

7 O, Bull, S&fm. xvl. (Tforfes, Oxford, 1846, i. 409). 

8 S&tm, 63 (Opera, ed. J. Mabillon, Paris, 1889, i. 2478). 

8 Of. Aristotle’s definition of ata&pocrvvn t uccrorw «<rTl wepl 
^aov<jLr(m. Jytc.iii.10). 

10 Wilson, Sacra Privata (WarkB, v. 1461 

11 Bo 123. 

13 See W. Sanday and A. 0. Headlam, The Mptstle to the 
Romani (ICC), Edinburgh, 1902, p. 366. 

IS W. E. Inge, Truth and PaUehood in Religion, London, 1906, 
pp. 85, 88 ; see art. HraiWTY. 


after high enjoyments. . . . The miseries of life brought home 
to ourselves by compassion . . . would beget in us that 
moderation, humility, and soberness of mind, which has been 
now recommended : and which peculiarly belongs to a season 
of recollection,! the only purpose of which is to bring us to a 
just sense of things, to recover us out of that forgetfulness of 
ourselves, and our true state, which it is manifest far the 
greatest part of men pass their whole lives in.’ 3 

This temper is characteristic also of Wordsworth 
and the whole ‘ Komantic ’ school of poets. Christi- 
anity sanctions and encourages it, in so far as it 
frankly recognizes the presence and power of evil 
in the world, and the close relation that exists 
between physical and moral evil. The Christian 
habitually bears in mind the inevitable limitations 
of human nature in respect of knowledge, power, 
and character. The spirit described in 2 Co 6^® 4® 
is this : ‘ sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing, perplexed, 
but not in despair.’® This is a temper which, as 
we have said, corresponds to the facts of life, and 
which is not unmindful of the divinely oi^dained 
regenerative forces which are at work in the 
world, counteracting the disturbing and dis- 
integrating elements introduced by sin, sorrow, 
and death.** It is a temper which finds its 
characteristic view reflected in the Bible, which 
‘looks on the world as God’s world,’ and with 
severe truthfulness takes account of the stern and 
sombre aspects of human life, 

‘the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.’ 8 
Hence Bishop Wilson enjoins as ‘our greatest wisdom* *a 
constant seriousness of temper ; an universal care and exactness 
of life, an indifference for the world ; self-denial, sobriety, and 
watchfulness.’ 8 

The Christian character is a union of opposites. 
The sobriety described above is quite compatible 
with fervour of spirit,*^ ‘ joy and peace in believing,’ ® 
and cheerful thankfulness ‘for all things.’® In a 
world like ours all things 

* Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality* ;10 

but the reign of God is a truth which countervails 
the impression made on the heart by the stern 
and sombre facts of life. The site of St. Peter’s 
martyrdom at Rome is marked by an obelisk 
bearing the inscription : 

‘Ohristus vincifc ; Christus regnat ; Christus imperat ; 

Vicit Leo ex tribu Juda.’ 


Sobriety is the temper which has great things in 
view, and which, because it believes in the victory 
of God, learns to ‘use the world as not abusing it.’ 

Literaturb. — J. Butler, TJie Analogy and Sermons; T, 
Wilson, Sacra Privata, and Maxims of Piety and Morality, 
vol. V. of Works (in ‘Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology’), 
Oxford, 1847-60 ; Oomm. on the Pastoral Epistles. 

K. L. Ottley. 

SOCIALISM. — Socialism, with all that it 
implies and reveals of the desires and possibilities 
of human life in this world, stands in thought and 
history as gathering into itself tendencies, ideals, 
impulses, visions, and activities, theoretical and 
practical, which are as profoundly significant as 
any in our modern civilization, and the power and 
worth of which for the future of mankind no one 
would be justified in estimating on a low scale. By 
enthusiastic believers socialism has been described 
as in itself a religion ; and the fact that for thousands 
of earnest men and women, feeling themselves 
crushed in the tangle and welter of human existence, 
something called ‘socialism’ — often something 
crude, indefinite, tinged with the violence of dis- 
content — has been indeed substituted for religion, 
and made the goal of effort and the standard of 

1 The sermon was preached on the First Sunday in Lent. 

2 Serm, 6, ‘ Upon Compassion * ; cf . Amil. pt. i. ch. 4. 

8 Of. Ro 828. 

« Of. H. Martensen, Christian Ethics (Ceneral), En^ tr., 
Edinburgh, 1885, §§ 61-68 : T. H. Huxley, Evolution and Ethics 
(Romanes Lecture), London, 1898, p. 29 ff. 

8 Wordsworth, Tintern Abbey, 89. 

8 Sacra Privata (Works, v. 147). „ « 

7 Bo 1211. 8 Bo 1613. »Eph6i». 

10 Wordsworth, Intimatims of Immortality, 201. 
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conduct, is an indication both of the passion and 
the enthusiasm for humanity which lie behind all 
socialistic theories, even the crudest, and of the 
failure on the part of religion, as usually understood, 
to meet desperate problems and high aspirations in 
the life and thought of modern men and women. 
It would be unwise and unworthy to present 
socialism as an insignihcant thing, whether we deal 
with it as a theory or complex of theories about 
existence, as a vision of what human society might 
be and perhaps ought to be, or as a comprehensive 
ideal to be achieved in the future. Socialism 
belongs to the big things of human history and 
endeavour. 

As practically aU writers on the subject have confessed, 
socialism is difficult to define with accuracy and brevity in such 
a way as to cover all that the term contains, still more all that 
it means for those who most sincerely and devotedly use it 
Socialism has been called a religion. In modern history it stands 
before the observer as distinctly a ‘ movement,’ something with 
its ground and origin in life rather than in thought, in the 
factory, the workshop, and the slum rather than in the study. 
But it appears equally as a theor^^ or more truly a complex of 
theories, economic and political, concerned with social existence 
and organization. On occasion it may advance to the rank of a 
philosophy. It has been described as the * economic philosophy 
of the suffering classes.’ Again and again, by upholders and 
opponents alike, it has been set in contrast '^th the philosophy 
of individualism however that may be defin^ In the 

later years of the 19th cent, socialism became an organized 
political force in all Western States, with its progK^mes, 
national and international, its representatives m legislative 
assemblies, its parties, and its press. Socialism may, therefore, 
be considered in any or all of these aspects, and attempts at 
definition made accordingly. Further, it may be treated simply 
as an ideal and defined or described under the form of a Utopia, 
A definition that shall cover all the possibilities seems beyond 
attainment. The best way of approach is probably through a 
study of the history of socialism, as a theory and as a political 
force, with a steady and sympathetic eye upon the actual 
conditions of human existence out of which the theories de- 
veloped and within which alone they could be turned to weapons 
of practical endeavour, 

I. Historical SURVEY of socialistic ideas, 
—In this article it is impossible to treat the history 
of socialism with any completeness of detaU. Only 
a survey sufficient to bnng out the chief char- 
acteristics, and this mainly in the region of 
socialistic ideas rather than socialistic effort, will 
be attempted. 

i. Socialism a modern development.— It is 
important to recognize from the outset that social- 
ism, as a historical fact, both in its theoretical 
aspects and as possessing political and practical 
importance, is a modern development. If socialism 
were so indefinite as to be only the philosophy, 
explicit or latent, of thesuffering classes of mankind, 
or if we include under it any and every attempt at 
emancipation on the part of people in economic and 
social enslavement, or again any vision at any time 
of a better social future for humanity, any ideal 
‘Kepublic’ or ‘Civitas Dei’ or ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven ’ that imagination has bodied forth, then 
there has always been socialism ; but it is rhetorical 
exaggeration to push hack socialism beyond the 
limits of the modem period. Those limits are 
fairly definite. They may be taken to be, on the 
one hand, the French Kevolution and, on the other, 
with less accuracy as to delimiting dates, that 
series of changes, in the social and economic 
structure of civilization, from the basis of feudalism, 
the land, and economically individualized pro- 
duction, to the basis of commercialism, capital, 
machinery, and collective production, which is 
summed up under the phrase ‘the Industrial 
Kevolution.’ We need look no farther back than 
the last quarter of the 18th cent, for the beginnings 
of socialism. 

ii. Early socialistic thought illustrated : 
ITS SOURCES.— J. T. Merz ^ points out that the his- 
torian Michelet opens his History of the Nineteenth 
Century ‘by introducing three great Socialists.’ 

1 History of European Thought in the XIXth Century, Edin- 
burgh, 189fi-1912. iv. 472 ff. 


It is a significant beginning, and reveals profound 
insight into^the deeper currents of iffth cent, life 
and into the importance of socialism. The socialists 
whom Michelet names are Babeuf (1764-97), Saint- 
Simon (1760-1825), and Fourier (1772-1837). 

These men, he says, ‘eme^e about the same time from the 
prisons of the Terror. Their ideas, to begin with, are in iw 
wise discordant ; they have the same TOinfe of departure : 
humanity, pity, the outlook on extreme misery. . . . whatever 
opinion one may form of the three famous iftopists, we mast 
admit that their systems, even their eccentricities, sprang from 
an admirable emotion, from the rising of a riioht generous feeling, 
Babeuf asks only for the division of deserted iands, abounding 
everywhere, in order to make them productive : Might I® the 
single basis, the universal right of men to a sufficient living, 
Saint-Simon desires . . , Fomhrmvm tm Harmmpji 

Far more important than the ‘systems’ which 
these men desired or the practical demands which 
they made are, as Miclielet suggests, the motives 
underlying their writings, the controlling ideas with 
which they worked, and the assumptions on which 
they rested. They aimed, in the end, at nothing 
less than an entire reconstruction of society, a 
radical alteration in the whole method and manner 
of human living. In so doing they established from 
the outset a characteristic of socialism which it has 
always retained, and lapse from which may truly 
be regarded as lapse from genuine socialism- Both 
as theory and as movement, socialism seeks to 
envisage and to establish an order of social existence 
totally different from that which is characteristic 
of modem industrial civilization. The order of 
social and economic life which the Industrial 
Revolution induced was accompanied from its in* 
ception by the demand for an altogether new order. 
In a sense, though not quite in the sense intended 
by him, the contention which, as we shall indicate, 
Karl Marx insisted on as so important, to the effect 
that the capitalistic order of life contains within 
itself the seeds of its own destmetion, is true 
enough, Kevolt has been with modem indus- 
trialism all along, its second self, its perpetual 
shadow. The mind and heart of modem life, which 
in the French Kevolution, despite awful failures 
and disillusionment, received so rich an emancipa- 
tion, have ever been in conflict against machinery. 
the peculiar force in the Industrial Kevolution ; and 
socialism represents in no small degree the perrist- 
ent struggle of mind and heart against machinery. 
Feelings of pity, a sympathetic enthusiasm for 
humanity, belief in equality and brotherhood and 
the rights of man, distrust of ‘civilization,’ a strong 
sense of the injustice and ugliness of poverty and 
misery — these emotional and spiritual qualities, so 
potent in producing the mighty upheaval in France, 
lived on into the era of the factory and the machine 
as perpetual incentives to criticism and discontent ; 
they are the moral springs of every consciously 
elaborated socialistic theory, even the most appar- 
ently materialistic, and they are the real purees of 
energy in every socialist movement. It is, there- 
fore, significant that men like Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, who influenced socialism in the beginning, 
were more Utopian than scientific, more akin to 
the poets than to the sociologists or economists, 
more open to the logic of the heart than to that of 
the phflosophy of history. 

1. Saint-Simon. — If socialism seeks a beginning 
in the thought of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and their 
followers, we must admit that it originates from 
men who had a geniune passion for humanity. 
They sought after a complete reorganization of 
society which should allow human beings full 
opportunity to develop and display the qualities of 
humanity w’hich they possessed ; they believed in 
the natural goodness of man, in his natural ability 
to achieve ^solute truth, and in his natural and 
inalienable right to full and satisfying life. The 
systems which they imagined as likely to give 

1 Michelet, Hist, du XIXe sMe, L 1, quoted in Mefss, ioe. oU, 
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human nature the best chance to be itself would 
hardly pass muster now as in accord with received 
socialistic theory. Saint-Simon, who directed 
his sense of revolt mainly against the ancient regime 
and viewed the approaching change to industrialism 
as good in itself, seems to contemplate an ordering 
of society in which spiritual power shall be vested 
in men of science, and temporal power in repre- 
sentatives of the property-possessing class, leaders 
of the new industrialism — a disastrous heresy, 
viewed from a later standpoint. The contrast 
between labour and capital, so prominent in sub- 
sequent theory, is not present to him. In the 
writings of his latex life his interest, it is true, 
becomes more and more fixed on the question of the 
condition of the poorest classes in society. In his 
New Christianity (1825) he emphasizes this as|;)ect 
of the matter repeatedly and develops the view 
that the main function of society is the betterment 
of the moral and physical existence of the poorest 
class : society ought to organize itself in the way 
best adapted for attaining this end. This was 
Saint-Simon’s final interpretation of the Christian 
ethic, a true philosophy of the sufiering classes, 
and an attempt, not noticeable in his earlier works, 
to place his social theories on a religious basis and 
present them indeed as a necessary^ fulfilment of 
Christian truth. Saint-Simon’s writings contain 
many fruitful and brilliant ideas, and there are few 
of the great social problems of modern life on which 
he does not touch ; but his schemes have historical 
interest only. His main contribution was to pre- 
sent plainly the truth that the crucial problem of 
the new modem world which he saw opening before 
him would be nothing less than the ultimate 
organization of society as a whole. Among his 
more immediate followers, in the midst of many 
extravagances which brought the whole complex of 
his ideas into disrepute, we find notions which were 
destined to play a great part in later socialistic 
thought. The definite attack on private ownership, 
soon to become one of the cardinal characteristics of 
socialism, finds emphasis, and there is development 
towards doctrines of extreme communism, whilst 
the conception that the principle of association Jco- 
operation) must be fundamental in social organiza- 
tion becomes prominent ; we get the first hints of 
the emancipation of women and of the doctrine of 
the political and economic equality of the sexes as 
necessary to worthy social life. 

2 . Fourier. — The underlying assumptions on 
which Fourier, a clearer and more systematic 
though less influential thinker, rested his views 
were much the same as Saint-Simon’s. He believed 
in the ultimate, native goodness of human nature, 
and desired a social organization that should give 
freedom for full exercise of every individual’s 
capacity and desire. Set free from restraints, 
human nature, he believed, would inevitabljr work 
towards harmony. The social system which he 
imagined as adequate to meet the need for freedom 
is interesting as representing a tendency in social- 
ism opposed to the corresponding dominant tend- 
ency of the Saint-Simon school. Whereas Saint- 
Simon looked rather to centralization and what 
we might call bureaucratic government, by scien- 
tific experts, as the way of social salvation, Fourier 
envisages a tremendous development of the small, 
autonomous group — a kind of village commune 
with full local self-government — ^as the basis of 
social organization. He thought that such an 
arrangement would allow a greater measure of 
real fteedom to the individual than any other 
method, freedom for the individual being the 
object of social organization. 

These two tendencies, the <me towards centralized govern- 
ment and the ahsolutizing of the State, the other towards 
group-organization and oecentralimtion — the spreadtog of 


autonomous power over as wide an area as possible— -appear 
again and again throughout the history of socialism and might 
even he taken as differentiating schools of socialist thought 
one from another. Saint-Simon represents one tendency, 
Fourier the other. Intellectually and spiritually the one 
thinker belongs to the camp of the bureaucrats, the other to 
that of the anarchists. Socialism knows both. 

These early French thinkers, and we may say 
practically all who can be described as socialistic 
thinkers throughout the first half of the 19th cent., 
developed their ideas on the basis of a profound 
belief in human reason and in an underlying 
natural law, natural right, natural harmony of 
created things, due to the goodness of God or of 
Nature, which it was the highest business of 
reason to discover and to accept. In their view 
the ultimate principle of reality, God or Nature, 
had intended an orderly and harmonious creation, 
and as part of that creation an orderly and 
harmonious human society, in which man could 
he happy. The principles of that natural social 
harmony and organization existed in rebus oeternis 
and only required looking for. ‘ Has not Nature,’ 
exclaims Cabet, a typical socialistic thinker of the 
time, ‘endowed us with intelligence and reason 
with which to organise happiness, society, and 
equality?’ True social organization is a matter 
of knowledge and perception ; only reveal the un- 
derlying natural principles of society to mankind, 
educate men’s minds, and their reason will accept 
and act on them and all will he well. 

3 . Rousseau. — In all this belief in reason and 
natural right and order, which had and still has 
so much to do with the vitality of socialistic specu- 
lation, there is clearly discernible the influence of 
the spiritual forces that helped to bring about the 
Frencli Revolution, and particularly the influence 
of Rousseau iq.v,), the father of so many of the 
greatest ideas in modem thought. It was very 
largely from Rousseau and kindred sources that 
the early socialistic thinkers learnt their belief in 
the goodness and perfectibility of human nature, 
their distrust of civilization and consequent 
demand for a new start in history, a complete 
change, their conviction that mankind needs and 
must have, and can rationally devise, a political 
constitution and an economic and social structure 
that shall give the individual full freedom of 
personal life, and their optimistic faith in progress 
and education.^ Convinced, thus, that man was 
intended for happiness and was by nature a social 
being, and yet seeing all around them unhappiness, 
misery, crimes, disorders of all kinds, they could 
only conclude that the laws of nature had been 
defied or misunderstood, and that the way out of 
the morass was a new application of reason to 
the discovery of these laws and a complete re- 
organization of society on the basis of them. The 
fact that other thinkers of the period also believed 
in a * natural ’ order for society, and thought that 
they had discovered that natural order in industri- 
alism, free competition, and capitalism, does not 
seem to have troubled the pioneers of socialism 
very much. Views opposed to their own belonged, 
no doubt, to what Owen called ‘ the irrationality 
and insanity of the past and present state of the 
human race.’ Although the systems of the first 
socialists differ considerably from one another in 
detail, the authors of them are agreed in the con- 
viction that the rational order is different from 
the one in which they lived, and tend to reach 
agreement also in the belief that among the natural 
principles of social harmony and organization there 
may oe found at least two which are to be re- 
garded as axiomatic: ( 1 ) that common property 
IS natural and therefore necessary to happiness, 

1 All the early socialists were great believers in propaganda 
and had a remarkable faith and trust in mankind's power of 
understanding. They thought that men had only to be shown 
the truth in order to act upon it. 
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{2) ih&t labour is the only title to property. All 
socialistic economics may be said to be variations 
on these fundamental themes. 

4 * Robert Owen. — A very interesting and re- 
markable illustration of socialistic ideas, of the 
rationalist and Utopian kind, is to be found in the 
writings and the practical activities of Robert 
Owen (1771-1858). 

Owen was a roan of extraordinary capacity and great person- 
ality. His career was a varied and amazing one ; m the course 
of it he rose to wealth and European reputation as a successful 
manufacturer with novel ideas of treating his workers, and 
sank to poverty and ill-repute as an advocate of extreme com- 
munism, a supporter of social change and militant trade union- 
ism, and an experimentalist in communist settlements. As a 
‘model employer’ in his famous factory at New lanarfc he 
introduced reforms, amenities, privileges, opportunities of 
education, for his work-people, which ^owed on his part a 
deeply humane insight into the social problems and i^ness of 
the new industrial era, and also laid down the lines that were 
later followed in many respects when legislation had to step in, 
perforce, to remedy some of the worst evils of competition and 
mechanical industry. The direction and character of his later 
activities may be illustrated by such facts as these : in 1825 he 
established, at his own expense, a communist society at New 
Harmony, Indiana ; in 1882 he attempted, on a small scale, the 
establishment of ‘an equitable labour exchange system, in 
which exchange was effected by means of labour notes, the usual 
means of exchange and the usual middlemen being alike super- 
seded* ;l in 1884 he was mainly responsible for the appearance, 
with amazing though short-lived success, of the ‘ Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union,’ vnth syndicalist ideals, in 1885 for 
the ‘ Association of all Clares of aU Nations,’ a premonitory 
sign of socialistic internationalism. 

Owen’s socialistic thought, which chiefly concerns 
ns, set forth mainly in his New View of Society (1813) 
and The Book of the New Moral World (1836), is 
based on the familiar belief in reason and natural 
right and in ultimate principles of natural social 
order and social harmony which reason can discover. 
Those principles Owen thought he had discovered, 
and in nis writings he undertakes to eimlain them 
for the benefit of his fellows. Give, Mst of all, 
freedom to human nature, and it will develop a 
form of society in harmony with natural law. 
Systems of restriction are due to the stupidity 
of man refusing to follow reason ; they prevent 
human nature doing its proper work. The present 
social system is a monstrous imposition which 
must be got rid of ; enlightenment of reason and 
education will achieve its destruction. Owen 
apparently believed that there once was histori- 
cally a true social order, in accordant with 
nature, and the new order which he desiderated 
was a reproduction of that first paradise. The 
eternal principles of natural social order were com- 
munistic. By natural right, property is common. 
Therefore the institution of private property must 
he abolished. Owen contended (and the conten- 
tion has been repeated in socialist teaching time 
and again) that the institution of private property 
is the root of all divisions and separations in 
society, the basis of economic poverty and of the 
diflerence between rich and poor, and the source 
of all jealousies, rivalries, strifes, and wars; 
private property, he maintained, is not necessary 
to meet human needs, nor is competitive industry, 
based on private property, the best way of satisfy- 
ing legitimate human wants. Co-operative labour, 
aided by science and machinery, would produce so 
much wealth that not only would all needs be 
supplied, but there would be abundance beyond 
all wants or wishes, so that ‘ any desire for^ indi- 
vidual accumulation or inequality of condition’ 
would cease. This communism of the natural 
order Owen carried to some lengths with regard 
to the institutions of marriage and the family, 
making marriage an easily terminable contract, 
whilst his extreme belief in the necessity for the 
free play of individual preferences and feelings 
and his equally extreme distrust of man-made laws 
led him far, though with inconsistencies, in the 
direction of anarchism. 

1 Of. Kirkup, Hist. ofSocMism*t p. 67. 


Owen was not intent with preaching Ms sodallstic coaiinim> 
ism ; he made vaJianfe attempts to practise It, obse«d some- 
what by the heroic, though mistaken, idea, which appears over 
and over again in socialist history, that the best wy of destroy- 
ing the present evil social order and establishing the new 
natural and good order is to start out at once and build * com- 
munities ’ within the existing fabric of society, on the basis of 
the laws discovered by reason. Owen tried this method and 
failed, though not before he had created considemble interest 
and set going a stream of potent inffuenoe. A recent socialist 
writer has said that the promulgation of Owen's ideiw on the 
‘community* forms a landmark and may be reckoned as tee 
b^inning of modern sociaiisra. The claim is extreme; but 
without cioubt the ideas which Owen expounded have pkyed 
a tremendous part in socialist thought, whilst the sentCmente 
from which his ideas drew their inspiration are cha»cteristlc, 
both in their good points and in their defects, of every sodal- 
istic Utopia that has been imagined, portrayed, or attempted. 

Another not unimportant aspect in socialistic 
thought which finds remarkable illustration in the 
ideas of Owen may be mentioned here. He seems 
to have perceived with great clearness that the 
troubles of social existence under the new regime of 
machines and factories were economic rather than 
political ; be was concerned more with the worker 
at his work than with the citizen in the larger life 
of the community. He was among the first to 
envisage the social situation definitely from the 
point of view of the economically enslaved work- 
man. As a result, he and his followers were often 
thought to he lukewarm towards the agitations 
for political reform and the securing of the 
franchise, which aroused much popular enthusi- 
asm at the time. Owen did not oelieve that the 
way to the social, and still more the economic, 
revolution which he desired lay through the con- 
trolling of political and parliamentary power. 
Political democracy appeared to him ‘ quite second- 
ary to Industrial Democracy, or the co-operative 
ownership and control of industry] answering to 
the economic co-operation in all industrial pro- 
cesses which had been brought about by machinery 
and factory organization, and which had removed 
manufacture irrevocably from the separate fire- 
sides of independent individual producers, . . . 
Owen and his more enthusiastic disciples were 
persuaded that a universal voluntary association 
of workers for productive purposes on his principles 
would render the political organization of society 
of comparatively trivial account.’ ^ 

When his isolated communities of producers 
failed to realize his dream, Owen hit on the idea 
of turning the trade unions, defensive eombina- 
tions of workmen, into the voluntary communistic 
associations, ‘ National Companies,’ as he called 
them, which should supersede both the capitalist 
manufacturers and the State. All that the 
workers had to do was to combine into such 
associations of producers as Owen imagined, and 
the capitalistic system was doomed. Just how 
the associations of producers were to secure 
the transfer of industries from the existing pro- 
rietors Owen does not seem to have made clear ; 
e does not appear to have approved of violence, 
and the concept of the ‘ general strike ’ is not 
adopted by him, although that method was advo- 
cated by contemporaries. 

In various forms this idea of voluntary co-opera- 
tive associations of producers has appeared fre- 
quently in socialistic thought and efibrt.^ But the 
notion of turning the trade unions into such associa- 
tions was distinctly an inspiration on the part of 
Owen himself, and, as the quite recent history both 

1 Of. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Hist, cf Trade 

newed., p. 139f. ^ . 

2 We may instance the social workshope—associations of 
workers provided with capita! by the State— conceived and 
attempted by Louis Blanc in France about 1848 (see his 
Organisation du tramil, Paris, 18^). Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
founder of German socialism as a political force, advocated 
associations of producers working with capital supplied by tee 
State, as a practical method of advance. We may oommre also 
tee self-governing workshops favoured by tee ‘uhristma 
Socialists^ in England. 
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of trade imion theory and of socialist theory has 
shown, a much bigger and more fruitful idea than 
some of Owen’s critics have allowed. The point, 
however, to be emphasized here is that Owen’s 
ideas in this respect sprang from the fact that, in 
envisaging the social and economic problem of his 
time, he fixed his attention on the worker as 
producer, the worker at his work, more than on 
anything else. Freedom for the individual in his 
industrial life, the power of self-government and 
self-control there, was what Owen wanted to 
secure. The fact is that, like most of the Utopians 
of his time and since, he begins his socialism with 
the individual. There is another school of socialist 
theory which begins definitely with the concept of 
‘the State,’ the community as a whole, ‘ society ’ 
as such, the ‘ social organism,’ and so forth. The 
difference is very great, with regard both to the 
way in which the socialistic Utopia is envisaged 
ana to the methods by which it is to be achieved. 

There has been a tendency in some socialistic 
writers to treat almost with contempt all this 
earlier socialist speculation. Marx and Engels 
described it all alike as ‘ Utopian,’ a term not 
overburdened with respect, in contrast with their 
own ‘ scientific ’ socialism. Others have quarrelled 
with it because it has no real philosophy of 
history, no sense of historical evolution, above all 
no concept of ‘the State,’ whilst its criticism of 
social conditions is rejected as sentimental. The 
sources of its intellectual origin in the rationalism 
of the 18th cent, are suspect. Its inclination 
towards extreme communism dn economic theory 
and voluntaristic anarchism in political theory 
makes it repugnant to some types of mind. But 
no one can really hope to understand socialism 
without consideration of its early Utopian period. 
Ideas characteristic of all socialistic thought were 
then and there developed, or at least set going. 
But, even more significantly still, these early 
Utopians — ^and this feature is characteristic of ail 
others like them — reflected and expressed the 
usually voiceless feelings and aspirations of 
oppressed masses, and particularly of the crushed 
and enslaved individual, out of which socialism 
most truly springs, and they never failed to waken 
the passion tor freedom ana individuality without 
which socialism is unrecognizable. In default of a 
philosophy of history and a sense of historical 
evolution they had faith in humanity, belief in 
the perfectibility of man by education, and a 
strong apocalyptic idealism, leading them to 
expect the dawn of a new era, as it were, on the 
morrow. 

iii. Early socialtstio thought and rising 
DEMOCRACY. — Socialism can never be properly 
appreciated in any of its aspects unless it is seen 
in intimate connexion with the life of the working- 
classes of society, and its best exponents have 
been just those %vho, either through actual experi- 
ence or through sympathetic imagination, have 
entered most fully into the feeling and passion of 
the working life of working people. The early 
pioneers of socialistic thought were the voices of 
new forces and new classes in society, above all 
of that characteristic product of the Industrial 
Revolution known commonly as ‘the working- 
class,’ described more technically as ‘the pro- 
letariat.’ 

!• Emancipation of thie proletariat, —■ Werner 
Sombart defines socialism as ‘ the intellectual 
emhodimeut of the modem Social Movement,’ and 
the ‘Social Movement’ he takes to be the totality 
of ‘ all the attempts at emancipation on the part of 
the proletariat.’^ That definition brings out the 
fact, which it is important to emphasize, that 
socialism is and always has been, theoretically 
I Socidt’liwi and the Socutl Motve-ment, lEkig. tat,, IntrodL p. 1, 


and practically, a movement in thought and life 
intimately concerned and connected with certain 
particular social classes, roughly the wage-earning 
classes, economically the most insecure and 
menaced members in the social whole. The more 
modern, and so-called ‘ scientific,’ way of regard- 
ing socialism, which would elevate it to the 
position of a political philosophy, or a doctrine of 
society, as it were, in its own metaphysical right, 
is really mistaken and historically incorrect. In 
the sources of its vitality, ^ and in the general 
scope of its most characteristic ideas, socialism 
might not inaccurately he described as the philo- 
sophy of an oppressed social class, which was itself 
the product of a particular series of economic 
developments and a particular kind of economic 
organization. 

The Industrial Revolution, which we have 
pointed to as one of the limits beyond which it is 
needless to look for socialism, created new social 
forces and social classes. Especially, it created, 
on the one side, the social class possessing capital 
and the power to employ labour and, on the other 
side, the social class possessing nothing hut power 
to work, and dependent on the capitalistic class 
for opportunity to exercise that power, and so 
to live. There had been land-less men before; 
there were now capital-less men — men possess- 
ing power and skill to labour, but destitute 
of the economic facilities for utilizing their 
labour and making it productive. That was the 
root fact of the new situation created by the 
change to industrialism ; it is the dominating social 
fact of the 19th cent, and of modern civilization. 
The coming of machinery, the api)lication of 
science to industry, the collectivization of pro- 
duction by the factory system, and in the early 
years of the new era the amazing rapidity with 
which wealth was gained, affording temptation 
and opportunity to unscrupulous greed and selfish- 
ness, speedily intensified the new class divisions 
and deepened the misery of the non-possessing 
members of society. The story of that evolution 
is well known ; the social history of England for 
certainly the first half of the 19th cent., if not 
more, illustrates the condition of things only too 
well.^ Admittedly the new era produced ‘suffer- 
ing classes ’ and there was need and room for ‘ an 
economic philosophy of the suftering classes.’ 
Socialism rose to answer that need. Socialistic 
ideas were the intellectual formulation of desires, 
aspirations, half-conscious longings and stirrings 
after freedom, fuller and better life, felt by these 
economically subordinate social classes. ^ Often it 
is difficult to say whether a socialistic idea owed 
its origin to an independent thinker and was 
accepted by the proletariat, or whether the man 
who formulated the idea first discerned it germinat- 
ing in the mind of the struggling proletariat 
itself. Socialism, at any rate, has been a live 
force only when there has been close interaction 
between its intellectual formulation in the realm 
of ideas and the instinctive thought and feeling 
of the proletariat, or, if we like the phrase better, 
the heart of the people. 

2. The Chartist movement. — We may illus- 
trate what we have just said, and also, perhaps, 
bring out some further characteristic ideas of 
socialism by a brief consideration of the remark- 
able Chartist movement which largely constituted 
the life of the English working-classes for a 

1 The pitiful story of these years has been told frequently, 
perhaps nowhere better, at any rate for the first thirty years of 
the century, than in the social studies of J. L. and Barbara 
Hajnmond, The Village Labourer, 1760->183£f London, 1911, and 
The Town Labourer, do. 1917. The terrible indict- 

ment drawn by Karl Marx in Das Kapital^ S vols,, Hamburg, 
1867-96, wifi always be classic. The novels of Kingsley and 
Dickens teU the same story, and there is a mass of other 
evidence. 
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quarter of a century, and the actual connexion of 
which with socialistic thought has not been as 
fuUy recognized as it ought to have heen.^ 

The Chartist movement was the most complete 
expression of the revolutionary temper of the 
English working - classes, developed in them, 
slowly and painfully, by the bitter actual experi- 
ence of^ what the Industrial Eevolution meant in 
their lives. It was not the work of agitators, 
but the spontaneous outburst of oppressed men 
and women, no longer to be restrained. It was a 
movement of the new industrial proletariat, the 
first of its kind that the world had seen. Just as 
the Industrial Eevolution itself ran its opening 
stages earlier and more quickly in England than 
elsewhere, so, quite naturally, it there earlier than 
elsewhere revealed within itself the power of 
provoking resistance and opposition inherent in its 
constitution ; the capitalistic, competitive mode of 
social organization creates a class of people whose 
only hope of endurable existence consists in de- 
stroying the creature that begat them. 

‘The Industrial Revolufeion,’ it has been truly said, ‘obliged 
everybody whom it affected to think about the problems it 
raised, and when they addressed themselves to these problems 
the rich and the poor started from different standpoints : the 
rich from the abstractions of property, the poor from the facts 
of their own lives. As a result there developed two different 
systems of morality. For it makes a ^eat deal of difference 
whether experience is passed through the sieve of hypothesis 
and theory, or whether hypothesis and theory are pa^d 
through the sieve of experience. The upper-class explanations 
ceased to be satisfying to men and women who want^ to know 
why they were stM’ving in the midst of great wealth.* 2 

Instinctively and subconsciously, driven by 
pressure of experience, the working-classes of the 
new society were making, on the basis of their 
own needs and suppressed desires, a philosophy of 
social life and an economic theory which were 
bound to be different from those of the possessing 
classes. The unpropertied man cannot think and 
feel like the propertied : his psychology is different; 
he sees life from a totally different angle. Chart- 
ism is, historically, the first clear pronouncement 
of the instinctive political philosophy and economic 
theory of propertyless and unprivileged human 
beings, awjukening, on the one hand, to the sense 
of enslavement and, on the other, to their capacity 
for visions and ideals. The fundamental demand 
of Chartism was for a total change in social and 
economic organization. It was a revolutionary 
movement, in the strict sense of being a movement 
not for ‘reform,’ leaving the basis untouched, but 
for radical change involving alteration of basis. 
It is true that Chartism is frequently presented as 
a movement merely for political enfranchisement, 
conditioned by the dissatisfaction of the working- 
classes with the results of the Eeform Act of 
1832; and undoubtedly it was a movement of 
demand for political democracy. The famous 
‘Six Points’ of the Charter were all concerned 
with matters political, and contained no hint of 
economic and social demands. But the reason 
why Chartism, as a political programme, spread 
like wildfire is not contained in the political 
programme itself, but in the conceptions which 
the proletariat had now begun to cherish of the 
uses to which political power might he put. 
Political democracy was not desired for its own 
sake ; it was desired as means to an end, and it 
was the thought of the end beyond the means that 
created enthusiasm. For twelve years at least 
prior to 1837, when the Charter appeared, the 
movement behind it had been fermenting and 

1 The best treatment of the Chartist movement in its relation- 
ship to English socialism will be found in Max Beer, Geseh. dss j 
SozicUism/us iti England (far the best history of socialistic 
thought yet produced). Another illuminating study of Chart- 
ism is that of Mark Hovell, The Chartist MoveTnent^ Manchester, 
1918 

2 i. L. and B. Hammond, The Town Labourer^ 1760-m2t 
p, 289. 


developing, and examination of contemporary 
Chartist literature seems to show conclusively 
that the aim of the deeper movement was nothing 
other than the revolutionmng of Britain in a com- 
plete socialistic sense, and further that this aim 
represented, not something given to or foisted 
upon the working-classes from outside, but their 
own instinctive, and now partly conscious, reaction 
to the conditions in which they were placJed. The 
idea of social revolution — ' radical social and 
economic change — which gave to Chartism ite 
emotional force was born from the heart of the 
proletariat. The demand for political power 
covered the determination to use such power, if 
acquired, to reconstruct society on a new basis. 
Democratic parliamentary reform was only a step 
to the larger goal. Chartism, it is true, was not 
an uninterrupted movement, nor systematically 
developed, nor were its intellectual foundations 
and sources the same as those of more modem 
socialistic-democratic thought.^ There was no 
unanimity in regard to the salient characteristic* 
of the social revolution desired or in the enviisage- 
ment of the ultimate goal. But in the course of 
the Chartist movement, and especially during the 
years of its greatest intellectual activity (1831-^), 
almost every permanently important socialistic 
idea found expression, and, more significant^, 
response from the working-classes, whilst the 
characteristic proletarian criticism of modem 
civilization was published in the newspapers and 
pamphlets of the movement. 

We MB not concerned here with the course of the OharM 
movement itself , 1 but only with the ideas lying behind it and 
their relation to socialistic thought. What were the miwit 
prominent of those ideas f (1) Chardsm makes evident ttie 
presence and operation of the conoepte of class-con^jioaaaess, 
class-interesti and class-war. In the literature of the move- 
ment we find, the doctrine enunciated that the working-claas 
must stand alone and work out its own aalvation, that there 
must be no alliance with tiie property-owning classes, that the 
interests of labour and capital are ^^ntially irreconcilable, 
and that the only solvent for the misery of existence is the 
democratic oig:anization of sfociety on the exclusive basis of 
labour as Che only title to rights, possessions, and privileges of 
any kind. The outburst of revolutionary trade unionism (really 
to be considered part and parcel of the Chartist movement 
which followed the repeal of the Combination Act® in 1825, and 
in which Robert Owen was influential, rested on (xmceptions 
such as these. The concept of the ‘general strike* as a way 
tow’ards social revolution appeared, and ideas of the ownership 
and control of the means of production in each industiy, new 
by the community at large, but by the workers engaged in the 
industry — ideas which were to have a remarkable resairrection 
in syndicalism — were put forward. 

(2) The economic theory behind all this ferment of ideas was 
determined by the doctrine that labour is the real source of 
wealth, the only ground of possession, and that consequently 
the labourer has inalienable right to the whole produc^ of his 
labour. This doctrine, in various forms, had been derived by 
unorthodox economists like William Thompson (1783-18S3) and 
others as an amplification of the reasoning of Ricardo, from 
whom the economics of unfettered capitalism and free competi- 
tion also professed their origin. By thinkera drawing their 
inspiration from the rationalism of the 18th cent* mu the 
theories of natural law and natural right — ^notably, e.g.y vv iHiana 
Godwin (1766-1836)— the doctrine of the ‘right of labour had 
also been enunciated. But it was received by the working- 
classes only because it corresponded to their own instinctive 
reactions towards private ownership, their o%vn sense of what 
was naturally right, and their own painful experience of con- 
tinually toiling at the production of great wealth and receiving 
next to nothing of it in return. Quite clearly, if the property- 
less producer of wealth achieves an economic theory at all, it 
will inevitably contain some proposition to the effect that the 
man w’ho produces is also the man who ought to own the 
product, that the only title to wealth is that a man has worked 
for it. Equally inevitably and naturally, w'hen it is observed 
that only a very small portion of the wealth pr^uc^ by 
labour, or ex hypoihesi so produced, is enjoyed by labour, 
whilst the residue goes off elsewhere into interest, rent, and 
profits, this departure of the product appears to be a taking 
awav from labour of its rightful due, and almost, in fac% 
robhery. That doctrine, and economic criticism of capitalistic 
society, also found expression in the Chartist movement, but in 
the more polite form of the theory of ‘ surplus value,* later to 
be made by Karl Marx a cardinal theory of socialist econoim^, 
and bo be elaborated by him with great ncuteness and sk^ 
Again, the doctrine is part of the ins tinctive economics of m e 

; 1 See art. Chartism. 
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proletariat. About 1835, in the Poor Man*8 Guardian and else- 
where, the declaration is to be found that, under the paodern 
system, whilst the worker produces all the wealth, he receives 
only the barest minimum needed for subsistence, and some- 
times not even that, whilst all wealth over and above that, the 
surplus, g’oes to the capitalist, who, with the aristocracy and 
priests and gentlemen, lives by the toil of the workers. 

(3) The aspirations of the proletariat in the Chartist movement 
turned partly in the direction of desire to socialize the land of 
Great Britain and organize life on a basis of communistic 
colonies— -a desire frequent enough in early Utopian socialism ; 
partly in the direction of preparing^ the workers, by parlia- 
mentary reform, political organization, and education, to 
revolutionize and control the country in a political sense, 
making them ready for economic power through use and 
exercise of political power ; and partly, again, in the direction, as 
we have already suggested, of the ownership and control of 
industry and the means to industry by the associated workers 
themselves— a kind of syndicalism. These aspirations received 
little systematic expression, but their undoubted presence 
illustrates characteristics of the mind of the workers in revolt 
on which socialism has always depended, if not for its theories, 
at any rate for the vigour of its practical effectiveness. 

(4) Another significant feature in the movement is found in 
the differences of method advocated as likely to secure the 
desired goal. Chartism had a ‘moral force party’ and a 
‘physical force party’— names which sufficiently indicate the 
nature of the methods proposed. For our purpose the matter 
has importance as showing how thus early, in the first real 
movement of the modern proletariat towards social redemption, 
what we might almost call the two wings of socialism in all 
stages and in all countries make their appearance — on the one 
side, the tendency towards violence, insurrectionary revolution, 
anti-parliamentarism, distrust of politics, and ultimately a 
loose, communistic, group-organization of society, with sug- 
gestions of anarchism; and, on the other side, the tendency 
towards political reform, change by constitutional legislation 
and parliamentary action, evolutionary socialism, as it was 
called later, and ultimately a centralized, rather bureaucratic 
social organization. 

3. Revolt ag^ainst machinery. — It is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate the ideas that we have found 
present in Chartism. The parallelism between 
them and the ideas of early theoretical socialism is 
obvious, and it is important to notice that actual 
experience of misery on the part of the proletariat 
lea, not only to the acceptance, but also to the 
instinctive discovery, of the same kind of ideas 
concerning social life and organization as had been 
prompted in the minds of theorists by contempla- 
tion of and sympathy with that misery. Still 
more significantly, just as theoretical, Utopian 
socialism was animated by a genuine passion for 
humanity and a deep sense of human beings as 
persons, so this proletarian, instinctive socialism, 
as manifested in Chartism, was everywhere fanned 
into a flame by a sense of outraged personality. 
That was the deepest motive in it ; it was inspired, 
we may say, by hatred of the machine. For the 
men and women concerned in the Chartist move- 
ment machinery was the monstrous symbol of the 
new social and industrial and economic order in its 
totality. 

They felt passionately that the new power ‘was inhunmn, 
that it disregarded all their instincts and sensibilities, that it 
brought into their lives an inexorable force, destroying and 
scattering tlxeir customs, their traditions, their freedom, their 
ties of family and home, their dignity and dharacter as men 
and women.’! 

Proletarian socialism is a characteristic form of 
the revolt of mind against machinery which is the 
innermost thing in modem history ; and the right 
way to see socialism is not as a system in economics 
or as a political philosophy, but as a movement of 
humanism and personalism in life, especially in the 
life of the working-classes. 2 

1 Of. J. L. and B. Hammond, The Town Labourer^ p. 18. 

2 We may add here two observations : (1) the Chartist move- 
ment collapsed about 1850, in failure so far as its main objects 
were concerned. But the ferment that it created and the ideas 
that were disseminafced during it led to lasting results in the 
social life of Great Britain : we may instance the co-operative 
movement, and the movement for education of the people 
which led to the great Acts of 1870 and 1871, and, also, noticing 
here the special influence of Robert Owen, the Ic^lation for 
the control of factories and the employment of women and 
children, which helped to remedy some of the worst abases of 
the early years of industrialism. So far as British soci^ism is 
concerned, it is usually said to have died, at any rate as a 
movement, about 1848, and not to have revived again till 1880, 
except lor the labours of the so-called ‘Christian Socialists,* 


iv. * Scientific ’ socialism. — Many writers, 
following Marx and Engels, have spoken of the 
first period of socialistic thought as * Utopian,’ and 
of the second as ‘scientific,’ though the changes 
are often represented as much deeper than they 
really were. Socialistic thought, as we shall see, 
has never wholly lost the characteristics of its 
humanistic and, if we will, Utopian origins. Still, 
there were changes, made inevitable by various 
causes operating in the world of intellectual, social, 
and political development generally. The long- 
continued influence of the rationalism of the 18th 
cent, disappeared, about the middle of the 19th 
cent., before the advance of the evolutionary, 
scientific, and developmental point of view ; 
historical realism displaced a priori speculation 
in regard to the problems of human life and 
society ; political theory and philosophy were sub- 
jected to scientific method, with consequent depart- 
ure from all conceptions of a ‘natural order’ of 
society and a possible displacement of the existing 
order by reversal at the instigation of the human 
will. On the continent of Europe also, at any rate, 
if not in Britain, the philosophy of the State, 
centralized and organized, as the real social entity, 
became prominent, whilst in Britain itself, the 
special home of political individualism, by the 
beginning of the last quarter of the centu^, the 
older view of the State in relation to the individual 
was dying, if not dead, and the social sense, the 
social conscience, the feeling of corporate and 
collective responsibility, were everywhere growing 
apace. Further, the endeavour of the working- 
classes to secure emancipation from industrialism 
became actively and prominently involved in the 
development of political democracy; socialism, in 
some form or other, became the programme of 
political parties, organized and forceful; and this 
fact also affected socialistic thinking. 

Under these and similar influences, socialistic 
thought, as we are now to consider it, appears 
much more definitely than before as systematic 
economic theory and political philosophy. It 
develops a distinctively economic, rather than a 
purely humanistic, criticism of modem capitalistic 
society. Socialism is now presented not simply as 
a desirable social change to be striven for by those 
who will to strive for it, but as a necessary stage in 
the evolution of society, an order of social life that 
must supervene on the present order. On its theo- 
retical side, in some aspects, it loses touch with 
the heart of the proletariat and tends to become 
even academic, drifting often from its original and 
indeed essential character as a revolutionary move- 
ment and appearing frequently as little more than 
an impetus towards evolutionary, gradual, and 
politically-engendered social reform. 

I. The Communist Manifesto. — The character- 
istic language of this new level of socialistic 
thought is heard for the first time with concen- 
trated power and the force of genuine eloquence in 
the famous Communist Manifesto^ which nas been 
called the charter of independence of modern 
socialism, and which is described by Werner Som- 
bart as ‘a unique document in the literature of 
the world.’ We shall get to the heart of the most 

cWef among whom were F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley, 
with their abortive efforts at ‘ self-governing workshops.’ (2) In 
other countries, where capitalism has pursued a similar course, 
the connexion of socialistic ideas with movements of emancipa- 
tion on the part of the proletariat was not unlike that illustrated 
by the Chartist movement, especially in the concentration of 
the first proletarian efforts everywhere to secure wider political 
power. Socialistic ideas became connected with efforts to 
secure political democracy, whilst industrial unrest among the 
workers tended to find expression in socialistic visions and 
efforts. That is the usual story. The years round about 1848 
were years of proletarian unrest and revolt throughout Europe, 
and these years witnessed a vast spread of socialistic thought, 
thereafter soon to induce definite socialist political movements 
and parties, organized, national, and international. 
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effective and most wide-spread socialistic thought 
of modern times, and of working-class life even 
to-day, by considering the leading ideas in this 
Communist Manifesto. 

After a challenging preamble, describing the fear 
which the spread of communism, i.e, socialism, is 
creating throughout Europe, the Manifesto begins 
by laying down the principle that all history, since 
the days, at any rate, of primitive tribal com- 
munity of property, is the history of conflict 
between social classes, created by economic con- 
ditions, and distinguished from each other by the 
possession or non-possession of economic independ- 
ence and power. 

‘ The modern bourgeois society,’ says the Manifesto^ * that 
has grown from the ruins of feudal society, has not done away 
with class antagonisms. It has but established new classes, 
new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in place 
of the old ones. Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, 
possesses, however, this distinctive feature : it has simplified 
the class antagonisms. Society as a whole is more and more 
splitting up into two great hostile camps, with two great classes 
directly facing each other : Bourgeoisie and Proletariat.’ 

The development, characteristics, and achieve- 
ments of Ccipitaiistic civilization, under the dom- 
inance of the social class distinguished by the 
possession of capital, are next described, with full 
regard for the amazing endeavours and results of 
modern industrialism, 

* The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, 
has created more massive and more colossal productive forces 
than have all preceding generations together. Subjection of 
Nature’s forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to 
industry and agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, electric 
telegraphs, clearing of whole Continents for cultivation, canal- 
ization of rivers, whole populations conjured out of the ground 
— what earlier generation had even a presentiment that such 
productive forces slumbered in the lap of social labour?’ 

Under the new industrial regime economic exist- 
ence, production and consumption of wealth, has 
become cosmopolitan, international. Home indus- 
tries, national industries, are displaced every- 
where by new industries which ‘no longer work 
up indigenous raw material, but raw material 
drawn from the remotest zones j industries whose 
products are consumed, not only at home, but in 
every quarter of the globe/ This means, accord- 
ing to the Manifesto^ the breaking down of national 
barriers and exclusivenesses, and the rise of ‘a 
universal interdependence of nations’ — a real in- 
ternationalism of intellectual creation and a 
common form of civilization. But unrestricted 
competition rules in the realm of consumption 
and distribution of created wealth : there is com- 
petition on the one hand to secure markets in 
which the goods produced can he disposed of, and 
on the other hand to secure raw material to which 
the new vast productive forces can he applied. 
This means perpetual instability in economic 
existence. Driven by insatiable competition, the 
capitalistic methods of production and distribution 
must exploit every corner of the globe ; the instru- 
ments of production are constantly being revolu- 
tionized ; productive capacity overleaps itself and 
its opportunities, periodic crises occur, ‘ epidemics 
of over-production,’ which destroy ‘a great part 
not only of the existing products, hut also of the 
previously created productive forces,’ and threaten 
the whole fabric and existence of society. All 
this is really due to a contradiction inherent in the 
nature of capitalistic, competitive civilization itself 
— a contradiction between socialized, or collective, 
production, and individualistic, competitive appro- 
priation, which tends of itself to destroy the capital- 
istic order of civilization, by creating conflict 
between the productive forces at the disposal of 
society and the conditions, of private ownership 
of capital and free competition, on which the actual 
existence of bourgeois, capitalistic society depends. 

This inherent contradiction — and it is on this 
point that the Manifesto chiefly insists— is reflected, 
and indeed represented, in the struggle between 
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the classes, bourgeoisie and proletarian, of which 
the one stands for the factor of individualistic 
ownership and appropriation, the other for the 
factor of socialized lalbour and collective produc- 
tion. These social classes are created by economic 
conditions and are differentiated from each other by 
economic characteristics. The bourgeois, possess- 
ing class is marked by ownership of the means of 
production, with consequent economic independ- 
ence and control of economic power, on which 
follows control of political power, the institutions 
of government, and the organization of tlse State, 
The proletariat, on the other liand, is marked by 
lack of economic power and indepemtence, ccwicen- 
trated in the fact of wage-labour, the basis of 
capitalistic exploitation, the essence of which is 
the compulsion placed on tiie wage-earning class 
to sell their labour-capacity, in order to suMst, at 
a price not only dependent on the will of the As- 
sessing class and capitalist controllers of industry, 
but (according to the doctrine of tlie Manifesto) 
tending always, by ‘iron law’ of the economic 
system itself, to approximate only to the level of 
the cost of subsistence needed to keep the wage- 
earner in being as a productive agent. Between 
the two classes thus characterized there is and 
must necessarily be mortal antagonism : their 
interests are opposed ; their function in history 
is difierent; their destiny is not the same. As 
capitalistic society develops, this antagonism 
deepens and intensifies, capital tends to become 
concentrated and centralize in fewer and fewer 
hands, with the steady advance of large-scale 
organization in industry, whilst, on the other hand, 
the proletariat tends to be numerically constantly 
increased by a mass of individuals, resting at the 
bottom on complete unemployment and poverty, 
who benefit not at all by the process of industry 
and the increasing facility of production, but sink 
deeper into misery. 

‘ The modem worker,’ says the Manifesto^ * instead of rising 
with the advance of industry, sinks deeper and deeper because 
of the conditions which his own class imposes upon him ’ (i.e., 
because of the compulsion of the wage-system and the com- 
petition for existence amon^ the workers). ‘The worker 
becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops even more quickly 
than population or wealth.* 

Such an ever- widening gulf between classes, with 
the steady pauperization of one class as the con- 
dition of the enrichment of the other, constitutes 
an inherent criticism of social organization which 
must in the end be dismptive. This inherent con- 
flict ‘makes it abundantly clear that the bour- 
geoisie [the condition of whose existence is private 
ownership of the means of production] is incapable 
of remaining the ruling class in society, and of 
forcing society to accept the conditions of its own 
existence as a general law regulating the existence 
of society as a whole. The bourgeoisie is incap- 
able of bearing rule because it is unable to ensure 
for its slaves a bare existence, because it is forced 
to place them in a jiosition where, instead of main- 
taining society, society must maintain them. ’ The 
only way to escape from the impasse is to resolve 
the fundamental contradiction in the system— viz. 
the contradiction between collective, socialized pro- 
duction and private appropriation, ownership, and 
control. This means either reverting to indi- 
vidualized production, which in view of the pro- 
gress of industry is impossible, or advancing to 
socialization, not only of produ(‘,tion, but also 
of appropriation, ownership, and control. This 
means, again, socialization of the means of pro- 
duction, abolition of private property in these 
respects — ^in a wwd, appropriation, ownership, and 
control of the socialized means of production by 
the socialized producing agents, Le. by the prole- 
tarian class. 

The r6le of the proletariat in social evolution is 
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to represent and work out, in unity and solidarity, 
the negative side of the contradiction inherent in 
capitalistic organization— to turn that negative 
into the positive of the new social order by taking 
over the ownership and control of the means of 
production, thereby emancipating itself, overthrow- 
ing class society, and compassing the real social 
revolution, which is not only to accord with the 
desire and will of the workers for freedom, but also 
to be a necessary fulfilment of the inherent con- 
ditions of economic development itself. The very 
progress of capitalistically organized industrial 
society creates the conditions of change and the 
class by which change is to be brought about ; it 
accumulates misery, which breeds revolt, and it 
compels the proletariat more and more towards 
self- protective unity and solidarity, by which revolt 
can be directed to its appropriate end. The class 
struggle represents the developing economic situa- 
tion ; the main duty of the proletariat is to spread 
and intensify that struggle, and to hasten the 
inherent economic devmopment, by cultivating 
class-consciousness, the sense of their destined 
historical function, solidarity of intention and aim, 
and unity. 

The Manifesto ends with the famous appeal for 
unity ; and, because the conditions are in essence 
identical wherever capitalistic industrial organiza- 
tion prevails, the appeal for unity is made to all 
workers everywhere, the call to socialism becomes 
international : * The workers have nothing to lose 
but their chains: they have a world to gain. 
Workers of all lands, unite!’ 

2. Influence of Karl Marac. — ^This Comrmmist 
Manifesto, drawn up in 1847 for a relatively small 
society of revolt in Brussels, calling itself the 
‘Union of the Just,’ and in principle repeated in 
1864 as the basis of the ‘ International Working- 
men’s Association,’ the real beginning of inter- 
national socialism, was the work of two men, Karl 
Marx (1818-88) and Friedrich Engels (1820-95), 
mainly the former. These two names are indelibly 
associated with modem socialism in all its aspects, 
and wherever it has found acceptance. Marxian 
socialism moulded and dominated the socialistic 
thought of the Continent almost completely, and, 
till a relatively few years ago, almost without 
question. Its influence has been less in Britain 
than elsewhere, though socialism in Britain was in 
some measure reborn from the study of Marx 
which occupied certain acute minds about the year 
1880.^ Marx has the greater fame, and he was 
a more eradite and accomplished thinker than 
Engels, but he owed much to Engels, and especi- 
ally to the knowledge which the Tatter possessed 
of the development of industrialism in Britain. 
Marx, in Das Kapital, may be truly said to be 
theoretically diagnosing and formulating, in his 
own metaphysical and economic terms, the history 
of capitalistic industrial organization in Britain, 
and peculiarly the proletarian reaction manifested 
in the Chartist movement, whilst his indebtedness 
to English political economists, and again especially 
to the economists of Chartism, is well known. The 
leading ideas in the Communist Manifesto are the 
ideas to the elaboration of which INIarx devoted his 
splendid intellectual faculties, and to the practical 
organization and spreading of which he gave his 
energy and his life. 

(1) From amongst these ideas we may single out, 
firstly, the so-called materialistic conception of 
history, Marx was a student of philosophy and 

1 B,p,, H. M. Hyndman, who was mainly responsible for the 
founding of the Social DemocraMc Federation in 1881, and 
E. B. Bax, who did much to popularize socialism. The group 
of brilliant and adrenturous thinkers who established the Jrabian 
Society in 1883 studied Marx, though after, rather than before, 
reaching socialistic ideas, and to many Marxian ideas they 
became strongly opposed. 


belonged to the extreme left wing of the Hegelian 
school, being influenced especially by Feuerbach. 
From Hegel he accepted the monistic and system- 
atic interpretation of life and history and the 
(Hegelian) evolutionary theory of development, 
but he rejected Hegel’s ideal principle of reality 
and substituted a naturalistic or purely material- 
istic principle, which he further identified with the 
economic factors of existence. For the Hegelian 
dialectic of the Absolute Idea Marx substitutes 
a dialectic of economic conditions and economic 
development: it is economic changes that detei 
mine all else, whilst the ideal elements in man’s 
nature and life are reflexes only, or reflexions, of 
alterations, movements, in the play of material 
conditions and economic forces. History, says the 
Manifesto, is the record of the struggles of social 
classes ; but the main point is that the existence 
and character of these social classes are determined 
by economic factors. 

‘The materialist conception of history,’ writes Engels, ex- 
pounding Marx, ‘starts from the proposition that the production 
of the means to support human life and, next to production, 
the exchange of things produced, is the basis ot all social 
structure ; that in every society that has appeared in history, 
the manner in which wealth is distributed and society divided 
into classes or orders, is dependent on what is produced, and 
how the products are exchanged. From this point of view the 
final causes of all social changes and political revolutions are to 
be sought, not in men’s brains, not in man’s better insight into 
eternal truth and justice, but in changes in the modes of pro- 
duction and exchange,’ i 

Unrest of any class or group of human beings 
against the conditions of their existence — e.g,, 
proletarian unrest against capitalistic society — is 
only a reflexion of an unstable and ohan^ng con- 
dition of things, a lack of equilibrium of forces, in 
the economic system itself, which is pursuing the 
laws of its own being towards a new stage. There 
is, thus, determinism in the process, a certain 
fatality of events, which the will of man cannot 
finally hinder, though it may conceivably help. 
In any condition of social existence there is always 
development going on, and at some point a climax 
will come when the existing economic and social 
order will give way to another. If, at any given 
moment, the character of the economic forces at 
work in social life can be discerned and understood, 
if observation can lay bare the hidden dialectic of 
any given economic system, reveal the stage of its 
movement and the contradictions which it contains, 
then the character of the next stage, the direction of 
the changes implicit in the existing system, can be 
predicted, and, as it were, the programme and policy 
of human life arranged accordingly. This was the 
metaphysic behind the Communist Manifesto; it 
was tnis view of history that led Marx to the con- 
viction that socialism could be made scientific and 
displayed as scientifically necessary ; it was this that 
prompted him to searcn out the secret of capital- 
istic industrial organization, to undertake what 
Engels called ‘the revelation of the secret of 
capitalistic production.’ This materialistic con- 
ception of history, and the consequent conviction 
of some intimate connexion between socialism and 
science, had for socialistic thought certain ethical 
implications of importance which are noticed below 
(§ ill.). For the moment we leave the theory with 
two observations : (a) it clearly serves to emphasize 
the undoubtedly great importance of economic, 
and in so far material, conditions in human historj’^ 
and existence, and sometimes the thoroughly de- 
terministic poAver of the economic factor is over- 
looked ,* {b) in the applications which Marx made 
of his theory, especially with regard to the en- 
hancing of the historical rdle of the proletariat, it 
is very difficult to decide whether he made these 
by virtue of scientific and impersonal loyalty to 
the theory or by virtue of a temperamental, 
I Sodaiism, Utopian and Scimtijic, Eng. tr., p. 45. 
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revolutionary strain in his nature which, resting 
on profound sympathy with human misery and 
hatred of oppression, made him from the outset of 
his career a champion of the socially subordinate 
and politically impotent classes. 

(2) The Manifesto next reveals the fundamental 
Marxian economic criticism of capitalistic society. 
This criticism is really a restatement of the older, 
Utopian, humanistic criticism in terms of social- 
istic economics. Three intimately associated 
strands may be discerned in it : (a) the well-known 
doctrine of ‘surplus value,’ (b) the concept of a 
contradiction between collectivistic production of 
wealth and individualistic control and appropria- 
tion, and (c) the focusing of interest on the human 
agents in production, on the worker as a person. 

(а) Doctrine of surplus value.— In the Communist Ma7xifesto 
the main economic criticism of the wage-system, the basis of 
capitalistic production, is drawn, not in terms of the theory of 
surplus value, but in terms of the cognate doctrine of the ‘ iron 
law’ of wages.l The general form of this doctrine, familiar 
enough in socialistic thought, is to this effect, that from the 
produce of labour only so much is distributed among the 
workers as is required for their maintenance, with reference to 
their qualities and needs not as persons but only as producers, 
and that the amount thus distributed is determined by the 
varying number of workers to be maintained, or by the number 
required at any given moment by the conditions of capitalistic 
production. By the operation of this law, it is said, the workers 
are permanently and necessarily excluded from participation in 
any increase of productivity in their own labour ; under capital- 
ism ^eir position can never become better, but, as their number 
grows, must inevitably become worse, until a point of collapse 
IS reached, when the capitalistic system must topple over 
through sheer inability to maintain the wage-labour on which 
it rests. In passing, we may remark with reference to this 
doctrine that, whilst it has been severely criticized by modern 
political economists, and whilst some of the conclusions based 
on it— e.p., the steady pauperization of the proletariat and the 
approach to collapse— do not seem so far historically justifiable, 
it has an ethical value often overlooked. The sting of it, and 
its persistent appeal, as a criticism of capitalistic society, are to 
be found in the fact that, viewed from the side of the \i^e- 
earners, the distribution of wealth does appear to be decisively 
dependent, not on any principle of justice, but only on the 
necessity for keeping them alive— if they were not needed, they 
would receive nothing — and the level of wages, whatever the 
reasons in economic theory may be, appears to the worker 
practically variable only in accordance with variafaons in the 
cost of living and the demand for labour. No mere economic 
criticism of a doctrine like this will ever shake its force amongst 
people who instinctively feel that they are not receiving a fair 
share of the wealth which they conceive themselves to be pro- 
ducing. The fact is that socialistic economics, in so far as they 
have life in them, are not drawn from theoretical political 
economy, but are interpretations, in economic terms, of in- 
stinctive ethical reactions of the mind of the proletariat to the 
conditions of its existence. 

(б) Production and appropriation of wealth.— The doctrine of 
the * iron law ’ of wages, taken in connexion with the further 
doctrine that labour is the source of all value and so of all 
wealth that can be distributed.a leads to the discovery of a con- 
tradiction in the economic system between the production of 
wealth and its appropriation, and to the further doctrine that 
the surplus of wealth produced by labour, over and above the 


1 This doctrine originates with the physiocrats of the 18th 
century. Turgot, e.p., writes : * In every sort of occupation it 
must come to pass that the wages of the artisan are limited to 
that which is necessary to procure him subsistence ’(quoted in 
Hammond, The Town Labourer^ p. 201). Wages are determined 
by natural law and tend to approximate only to the bare level 
of subsistence. Adam Smith and Malthus give countenance to 
the doctrine, whilst Ricardo often seems to accept it. It can be 
used, and was used, as a justification of poverty, and its general 
acceptance is certainly one of the reasons why the possessing 
classes in the early days of industrialism were content to see 
their fellows starving and in misery. But by unorthodox 
economists the doctrine was used as a severe criticism of 
capitalistic society and as a reason for abolishing that order. 
Ferdinand Lassalle, following Rodbertus, made this doctrine 
one of the bases of his socialism. 

a This doctrine appeared, as we have seen, in the economic of 
the Chartist movement. The orthodox economists, indudhig 
Ricardo, are cited as authority for it- William Thompson, to 
whom Marx was indebted, drew practical socialistic conclusions 
from it in his Principles of the Distribution of Wealth most con- 
dueive to Human Happiness, London, 1814. The history of the 
doctrine is treated fully in Anton Mengem, 
vollen Arbeitsertrag in geschichtl. DarstelluTig, Stuttgart, 1888. 
The doctrine has the form of the general proposition that labour 
is the source of all wealth— i.e. other than natural resources— 
and the more technical form that the exchange-value of com- 
modities, on which production for profit depends, is the result 
of labour expended. 


portion distributed to it for Ite maintenance, is held by the 
capitalistic claw unjustifiably and to the detriment of the 
worker. It is this doctrine of surplus value that Marx makes 
central in his economic critidsm of capitalistic production, and 
to the development and exposition of which he devotes a con- 
siderable part of his chief work, Dm EapitcU. Marx starts out 
definitely to analyze e(»nomic oanditions on the Isasis of a 
theoretical political ojonomy, beginning with an analysis of ih® 
concept of value. By subtle and frequently very ditScuIt defini- 
tion and argument he seeks to show that the essence of capital- 
istic commercialism consists in the appropriation of value, due 
to the expenditure of labour-power, but in excma of what is 
needed to replace that labour-power iteelf and niaintuin it* 
Into the economic intricacies of the argument we hare 
make no attempt to follow him, more especlal'y in tfientive 
socialistic thought, it has ahvays bean the gt r’':-"/; signillcance 
of the doctrine much more than the pred-'y ecor.on’.ics 

that has been prominent. Ar.d that, -i'cneral significance is clear 
enough, and has already been indicated. 

(c)The worlcer asperi<on.—2ilQTe irnpor.o.nt in Marxian social- 
ism than the doctrine of surplus valiio are (1) the in?!, fence on 
a contradiction in capitali-itic society itsoif, ariti in the 
analysis of the significance and meaning of labour-power, the 
emphasizing of the worker as producer, and the concentration 
of interest on him and his class as dominant social facts— a 
concentration of interest made poignant by Marx’s exposures 
of the iniquities of competitive industry.^ Marx urgoi again 
and again that the disastrous peculiarity in modem industrial- 
ism is the contradiction between socialized production and 
individualistic appropriation. In an earlier stage of economic 
development, when individualized production was the rule, 
the worker had, in general, been himself the owner of the 
means to make his work effective, and consequently had exer- 
cised control over the conditions of his industry and the dis- 
posal of its product The great change to modem indusfcrialtoa 
meant the divorce of the worker from the mmns of making 
work effective, and consequent loss of all control over condi- 
rions of industry and disposal of the product. The workers, no 
longer their own masters, were driven by the exigencies of 
advancing conditions, on the one hand, and the fear of starva- 
tion, on the other, to accept socialized production — i.c. factory- 
labour, large-scale industry, and so forth— .and dispose of their 
labour-power to the owners of the means of production in 
return for wag^ Wage-labour became the rule and tesis of 
all production, and, though nommally one of the conditions of 
wage-labour is that the worker shall be a free permm, able to 
dispose of his labour-power to the highest bidder, he owises to 
be free in reality — ^for two reasons : (1) because he no longer 
exerciser control over the conditions of his industry and has no 
say in tee disposal of tee product of teat industry, and (2) 
because the tendency of the competitive system iteelf is to exert 
a compulrion which makes ‘free contract’ impossible, whilst, 
inasmuch as lalx>ur-powmr, though treated as a commodity, is 
inseparable from the personal life of tee worker, tee of 
freedom within industry inevitably detracts from the free 
personality of tee worker away from his work. This is the 
contradiction viewed from the side of the workers ; socialized 
pr^uction, dependent on wage-labour, along with individualist 
ownership and appropriation, means the inevitable failure eff 
society to allow and provide for tee full development of free 
personality. 

All the economic criticism of the Oommurmt 
Manifesto, all the Hegelian theorizing and subtle 
economic analyzing of Marx, rest really on this 
fundamentally ethical indictment of modem indus- 
trial existence. Once more it is the sense of out- 
raged personality, full and free development of 
life denied, that makes real and vital the prole- 
tarian-socialist criticism and economics. 
class-consciousness of the proletariat, the unity 
and solidarity hy which alone, according to Marx, 
they can put themselves in alliance with develop- 
ing historical economic conditions, and accomplish, 
at the destined moment, the revolution which is to 
replace capitalist society hy a new order, must 
rest on the realization of the fact that they are 
being robbed of their freedom as persons. 

Marx has been subjected to severe criticism on 
many points, and much that he regarded as true 
and vital has been discarded by socialists every- 
where, but no one can overestimate the value of 
Ms work. He it was who gathered up into the 
form of a coherent and systematic theory, with its 
metaphysical background (whether true or Mse 
we do not now say), its connexions with historical 
evolution, its scientific outlook, and its technical 
economics, all the hitherto mainly instinctive 
reactions of the proletariat mind to its new sur- 
roundings, and its hitherto mainly unsystematic 
and disconnected aspirations. He limited social- 
i 1 Cf, Marx, Capital, Eng. tr., 2 vols., London, 1887, pk Hi. 
i ch. ix. t, pt. iv. oh. xv., ‘ Machinery and Modern Induatey/ 
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ism, as Sombart says, ^to the movement of one 
particular social class, the proletariat,’ and this was 
of the greatest importance ; ‘ he inspired the pro- 
letariat with self-consciousness, with a trust in 
their own strength, and with a belief in their 
future ’ ; he gave them a historical r61e and a 
function in the social life of to-morrow; he set 
before them a simple and definite goal; and he 
gave them, also, weapons of criticism which, 
though they may change their form, do not change 
their incisiveness and force. ^ They were to accom- 
plish their own salvation and that of society by 
resolving the fundamental contradiction in modern 
life; socialized production must be accompanied 
by socialized ownership and control of the means 
of production ; collective labour necessitates col- 
lective capital. Ownership of the means of pro- 
duction in industry, and control over the conditions 
of industry, by the workers themselves — that was 
the Marxian goal. That was the ‘ social revolu- 
tion,’ and the first step towards it was the develop- 
ment of class-consciousness and unity, and the 
realization of international solidarity^ amongst 
the workers of the world. For fifty years Con- 
tinental socialism held by Marx, in essentials, and 
the ‘revisionist’ attempt to get away from him 
was very soon met by the cry, ‘ Back to Marx I ’, 
and the discovery in him of yet more truth.® 

V. Socialistic concept of ‘ the State ’ : 

EBOENT DEVELOPMENTS OF REVOLT. —The pro- 
gi'ammes of modern socialistic parties frequently 
contain, along with some statement of principles 
and of the goal to he reached, a series of demands 
for ‘reforms’ to be undertaken by ‘the State.’ 
The Gommimist Manifesto contained such demands, 
but it contained no theory of the State ; socialism 
was there approached not from the point of view 
of society as a whole, but from the point of view of 
a class. 

I. Marxian theory of the State. — Marx, despite 
his Hegelianism, made little use of the concept of 
the State in thinking out his socialism. The 
social revolution, for him, consists in the prole- 
tariat taking over the ownership and control of 
the means of production. One way of their doing 
this (though not for Marx the only way) is for 
them to a<}quire political power, through the de- 
velopment and right use of the democratic fran- 
chise and representative institutions, and to use 
that power for the purposes of the social revolution. 
What happens to tlie State after the revolution is 
not very clear. If wo are to accept Engels as 
expressing Marx’s views on the point, we must 
conclude that both regarded ‘the ^tate’ as a pro- 
duct of clasH-society and as always in reality repre- 
senting only the (fominant social class, by whom 
Its mechanism is used to subject and exploit sub- 
ordinate classes. Inasmuch, then, as the proleta- 
rian social revolution abolishes all classes and class- 
distinctions, it of necessity ‘abolishes also the 
State as State.’ The State loses its essential 
function as a weapon of subjection and so ceases to 
exist.’* If, behind this, anything at all is envis- 
aged with regard to the future form of social 
organization, it can only be some ordering of 
society under ‘groups,’ determined by economic 
factors, which are autonomous and at best only 
loosely federated into a larger whole for certain 
purposes. The internationalism of Marx, and bis 

1 OL Socialimn and the SocfkU Movement, Eng. tr,, p. 60 f. 

It was Marx who gave to socialism for ever the vitol concept 
of internationalism. 

S About the year 1900 Oerman socialism, under the influence 
of E. Bernstein, showed a tendency to break with the Marxian 
tradition, but it was more than counterbalanced by the appear- 
ance at the same time of syndicalism in France and Italy— 
which professed to be, and in no small dsg^ree was, a return 
to pare Marxism. Of. Georgy Sorel, L" Avenir sodaliste des 
itifndteats, Paris, 1898, and Befiexivm mr la violence, do. 1908. 

4 Of, Engels, pp. 76-77. 


doctrine that the proletarian has no country, 
would emphasize this. The political ideas involved 
in this view are evidently not those which em- 
phasize the State as the main functioning organ of 
social life, insist on the priority of society to the 
individual, regard sovereignty as necessarily con- 
centrated in a central authority, incline strongly 
towards the theory of centralized government and 
control by experts, and tend to view the ‘rights’ 
of groups and individuals, not as constituted by 
the efiective will there present and the purposes 
contemplated by the groups or the individuals 
themselves, but as granted only or substantiated 
only by the sovereign power of the State as such.^ 
On the Continent, where Marxian influence was 
strongest, however, the apparently inevitable con- 
nexion of socialism with political democracy, as 
evidenced in the growth of all socialistic parties 
everywhere, and the notion of achieving a socialist 
regime through acquiring and developing political 
power, naturally caused the idea of the State to loom 
large in socialistic thought ; and the consequent 
tendency to formulate an appropriate theory of 
the State and society was strengthened, on the one 
hand, by the practical development, especially in 
Germany, of the absolutism of the State and, on 
the other hand, by the general spreading of politi- 
cal, and especially of sociological, views which 
emphasized the organic character of society and 
asserted, in one way or another, the priority of 
society over the individual. 

2 . British collectivism. — But it is to Britain 
that we have to look for the most complete de- 
velopment and formulation of the theory of the 
State in explicit connexion with socialism ; and 
indeed the idea of collectivism, or State socialism, 
may be regarded as the characteristic contribution 
of Britain to socialistic thought, the product of a 
national temperament not prone to revolutionary 
feeling, and of a country with liighly-developed 
political sense and long training in political tradi- 
tions, and in which the working-classes, for various 
reasons, never have shown, save for the spasmodic 
outburst in Chartism and the revolutionary trade 
unionism of brief periods, many signs of strongly 
developed class-consciousness. 

We cannot here discuss the intellectual and 
spiritual influences that have moulded British 
socialism and given it sources of origin very 
difierent from those elsewhere.® We can only 

iThe profound importance of the differences in political 
philosophy here briefly suggested, not only for socialistic 
thought but also for the whole future of mankind, cannot at 
the present moment be overestimated. Differences of opinion 
as to the respective significance of society and individual, and 
as to the meaning of sovereignty and the functions of the State, 
not only divide socialistic theory into opposed parts, but actually 
rend the whole world. 

2 Socialistic thought in Britain experienced a revival about 
the year 1880. Chartism failed and perished in 1850, leaving 
echoes only in the co-operative movement and in a tendency 
towards revolutionary trade unionism which was spasmodically 
displayed in recurrent industrial unrest and strikes between 
1850 and 1880. Christian socialism maintained, to a certain 
extent, the Chartist criticism of competitive society, but exer- 
cised no wide influence on either Church or State. Political 
philosophy and economic theory in Britain were dominated by 
individualism and laissez-faire. On the other side, as influences 
making for a socialistic revival, must be set (1) the literary and 
humanistic criticism of the dominant philosophies with which 
the names of Carlyle and Matthew Arnold are prominently 
associated ,* (2) the work of Ruskin and his Platonizing ; (8) the 
social theories of Comte and positivism (q.v.), which incident- 
ally link British socialism with Saint-Simon, whose disciple 
Comte was ; (4) the movement in the realm of political economy 
away from individualism to collectivism, to which the great 
authority of John Stuart Mill contributed much ; Mill had not 
only committed himself to the view that the distribution of 
wealth is an artificial matter controllable by the State, but in 
his late writings had more than sympathized with the idea of 
collective ovimership and control of capital ; (6) the study of 
Marx already referred to ; (6) above all, the by now manifest 
failure of laissez-faire in political life and the continued growth 
of State interference, coupled with the rapid development of 
the sense of society as an oi^anism and the rise of a social con- 
science. All these influences gave British socialism its peculiar 
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toucb briefly on its characteristic ideas ; and we 
select, more or less arbitrarily, only a few points. 
Orthodox British socialism, if we may use the 
term, has been predominantly collectivistic, evolu- 
tionary, and parliamentary or political. Its ideal 
has been State socialism, the ownership and con- 
trol of the means of production, land, and capital, 
in the interests and service of the whole community, 
by the community as a whole, operating through 
the organs of its political life, i,e. through a central 
government and officials, responsible to a repre- 
sentative parliament democratically elected, and, 
locally, through the same essential organs on a 
smaller scale — the State for national, the muni- 
cipality for local concerns. The ideas dominating 
such collectivism are familiar enough. 

‘The essential contribution of the century to sociology/ ^ys a 
leader of collectivistic thought, ‘ has been the supersession of 
the Individual by the Oomnmnity as the starting-point of social 
investigations. Socialism is the product of this development, 
arising with it from the conterai>orary industrial evolution. On 
the economic side Socialism implies the collective administration 
of rent and interest, leaving to the individual only the wages of 
his labour, of hand or brain. On the political^ side, it involves 
the collective control over, and ultimate administration of, all 
the main instruments of wealth production. On the ethical 
side it expresses the real recognition of fraternity, the univerml 
obligation of personal service, and the subordination of in- 
dividual ends to the common good.* i 
The point of view behind this is that of society 
a whole rather than that of an ojmres^d social 
class. The controlling thought is or society as an 
organism, itself conferring individuality on ^ 
members j the law of individuality is service to the 
community as opposed to self-interest and self- 
assertion, and it is the very fact of society that 
provides opportunity for such service and so for 
the development of true individuality. Ethically 
society, the social organism, is the essential and 
necessary co-operator with the^ individual, and 
indeed the major partner and influence, in the 
building of a good and valuable personal life. And 
as the case stands ethically, so should it^ stand 
economically. Wealth, like morality, is in the 
end socially created ; without society wealth, like 
morality, would he impossible; and so the wealth 
really created by the whole society ought to be 
‘owned and administered by the whole society. 
The ethics and economics of collectivism both depend 
on the organic conception of society. As the organ 
of practical administration and the exercise of 
government, which in theory is to be self-govern- 
ment, collectivism envisages ‘ the State,’ but the 
State as purely and completely democratic. It 
seeks to equate State ownership and State control 
with the notion of ownership and control in industry 
by the workers themselves, by^ assuming, and 
working towards, a fully democratic State in which 
the State shall be the workers, and the workers 
the State. Socialization of the means of production 
and democracy must advance together if social^m 
is to be realized. Although collectivistic socialists 
have been prone at times to regard 8»iid every 
transfer of property or control of industry from 
private hands to the national government or the 
municipality as a move towards socialism, it must 
be said in instice to the true collectivistic theory 
that only when the State or lesser organ of adminu- 
tration concerned is truly democratic and repie- 
sentative of an enlightened democracy, only when 
and in so far as the State ceases to be oligarchical 

oolleotivisttone and colouring. It 

hiffhlv special sense a philosophy of society and the State, m 

oppo^tion to xndividnalism, with a fitting ethics and econouiics, 

and it w'as in proportion far less a 

instinctive reactions of the working-classes. 

ail to SoSl and terminology, is decidedly a 

the studv than of the factory— a theory resting much more 

OT iSwtualist ba^es than on the inherent aspirations and 

toieVofa social class. And this difference is very, signiffta.^ 

° A lull, and probably final, treatment of 

in Max Beer, fescA. fit 

1 Sidney Webb, Socialism in England, London, 1890, p. 


and the bulwark of a superior ecxmomic class, or an 
entrenched bureaucracy, can changes from private 
to public ownership and contoo! be regarded as 
genuinely socialistic. It is, indeed, just in the 
slowness of tke advance towards real democracy, 
and the failure of the organs of collective govern- 
ment and administration to correspond to the ideal 
of enlightened and educated democracy^ that 
collectivism finds its most serious otetacles and tlie 
source of criticism most damaging to it. The up- 
holders of collectivism have been, more often than 
not, primarily interested in the problems of the 
administration of wealth and its distribution rather 
than in the problems of its production, and so more 
concerned with the efficiency and good order of the 
social structure as a whole than with the individu^ 
life and personal freedom of the worker in his 
working existence. They have tended, therefore, 
almost inevitably, to lean towards uniformity in 
social life, to strongly centralized government, 
necessitating, because of the magnitude of the 
powers and issues involved, the continiied existence 
of a governing class, trained in administration — in 
a word, a bureaucracy— and the maintenance^ of 
practically coercive authority. Like other social- 
mtic theories, collectivism has been inspired by 
sympathy with oppressed social classes, but col- 
lectivism differs from other socialistic thought in 
the extent to which this underlying sympathy has 
been dominated by a highly philosophical 
of society, thesocisd organism, and the State, whxw, 
whatever other values it may have, finds httle 
place in the instinctive reactions of the mmds of 
the workers to their surroundings. 

The most recent developments in socialistic 
thought have made this fact clear. Collectivism 
is evidently adapted to the political mind and surt- 
abletoapurely political form of socialistic thought 
and activity. The approach to it as goal is evolu- 
tionary and gradual, and depends on the ac<^irmg 
of political power by the workers. The reflexion 
of collectivism in the world of politics is parlia- 
mentary (and municipal) socialism, with its re- 
pudiation of violent and revolutionary action, its 
belief in constitutional methods, and its faith that 
the social revolution can be accomplished by st^^ 
of ‘reform.’ From all this, recent ^ ^cialistm 
thought has diverged in directions which signifi- 
cantly mark the reappearance, of course m mow 
hiffhlv developed shape, of earlier, original, and, 
as we should hold, more fundamental soci^tic 
ideas. The divergence is best illustrated by 
syndicalism and guild socialism, or the theory oi 

national guilds. j- t 

q Svndicalism.— The true home of syndicalism 
is France. It is the product of a revolution^ 
national temperament, and of a country m 
revolutionary hope and fervour have always Ip^ 
in the working-class mind, and where socialistic 
thought has been prevailingly influenced by 
anarchist-communist ideals.^ byndicalism, with 
its persistent distrust of parliamentory socialism, 
revives and emphasizes the conviction that only 
the workers can emancipate the workers. b^lds 
that the social revolution must be the product 
of the energizing will of the industrial classes, 

1 The historical origrin and general skmificance of syn- 

fUr'Alism is best treated, among English writers, by 6. D. li. 

Se Vnrid qf Labour, and .ielf-Govemmsnt m Indwtrg. 
wMbom and developed within the ftench trade 
Snm^i^t which made rapid and remarlraUe prop’.e® 
SL ihe S^d^es before and after 1000. The insprang 
^ SSLSv in the^^ent was Fernand Pelloutier, whose 
/fS di bours^ du travail, Paris, 190‘2, was the chief literary 
irfomS syndicalist thought. PeHootier was. a 
of the school of Proudhon and Bakumn, 
and his^whole outlook was swayed by the 
as^ciation of producers, group-organization with 
and the local commune. The philosopher of syndmahsm ^ 
Georges Sorel, whose chief works have been mentioned ali^y. 
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operating possibly only through a ‘ conscious 
minority,’ clear as to goal and method, swaying the 
mass. But in any case social freedom must come 
as result of the desire for freedom and the will to 
freedom, and cannot be imposed by organization 
from above or ensured by government. The 
workers must create their own society^ and do so by 
act of their own will. The end is still the funda- 
mental socialistic end — the socializing of the means 
of production — but new methods are upheld. Not 
parliamentary but trade union activity, not political 
but industrial organization, not the franchise but 
the general strike — this is the newer socialism. 
The concept of the class war is rejuvenated and 
brought into prominence. Socialism once more is 
presented as the peculiar and exclusive doctrine 
and ideal of working-class life. The socialistic 
order of society must be made by the workers, 
through their own natural organizations, and espe- 
cially through their trade unions. The divisions 
between social classes must be not only kept intact 
but deepened, intensified. Already a new society, 
with its own institutions, its own morality, its own 
point of view, is growing amongst the workers, and 
nothing must be done to impede that growth, but 
everything to aid it. Class-consciousness and the 
‘will-to-revolt’ must be kept alive and fostered in 
every possible way. The goal is freedom, individual 
and social, and only intense desire for freedom, and 
the sense of freedom filched away, can lead towards 
that goal. 

Syndicalism envisages the form of the future 
society as based upon group* organization, groups 
being determined by economic and industrial 
functions, workshops, factories, and industries 
without ‘ masters,’ private or collective, democrati- 
cally constituted, owning and controlling the means 
of production, and bound together by a system of 
local and national federation. The State as central 
organ of administration disappears, and power is 
distributed throughout a series of autonomous 
though interdependent industrial groups. The 
controlling impulse in the whole outlook is to get 
back closer to the individual worker in and at his 
work, and to move outwards to association, deter- 
mined by the will of the workers and the purposes 
to be achieved. Syndicalist criticism of capitalistic 
social and industrial organization is characteristic- 
ally drawn in terms of the personal life and personal 
freedom of the worker. 

4. Guild socialism. — ^In Britain the parallel of 
syndicalism is to be found most theoretically com- 
plete in guild socialism, or the theory of national 
guilds, the latest of all developments in socialistic 
thought, and still in its early stages. 

Guild aocialtem, says one of its leading exponents. * sets before 
itself the ideal of finding that form of social organmtion which 
will afford to the individual the fullest and freest power of self- 
development in an organised community. It wants men to be 

freedom is in ^itself a go<& t^ing and greatest of good 
things.' I 

It believes that the State, ^in the sense of a 
governing authority claiming supreme power in 
every sphere of social organization,’ is the negation 
of self-government. It contemplates, therefore, an 
organization of society on the basis of self-govern- 
ing industrial ^oups, determined by industrial 
function, each democratically organized through- 
out, and federated into larger wholes for certain 
defined purposes. That form of social grouping 
called ^ the State ’ will not cease to exist, but it 
will become oue only of many groupings, divested 
of all intrinsic sovereignty, and with its value and 
significance determined simply by the purposes of 
man’s free spirit which it can adequately and con- 
veniently serve and by the functions of collective 
life which it can conveniently and adequately dis- 
^ G. D. H. Oolc, in a letter to the prewfeut writer. 


charge. 1 The practical steps towards realization 
of this type of socialism consist mainly in the 
development of the existing characteristic products 
and organs of working-class life, viz. trade unions, 
the transformation of these into industrial groups 
(guilds), covering and including all engaged in any 
industry or common service, and the transference 
of control, with regard to all the conditions of 
labour, in workshop, factory, and elsewhere, from 
the ‘employer’ to such democratically organized 
groups of workers — a transference which, passing 
inevitably from socialized control of the conditions 
of production to socialized ownership of the means 
of production, would expropriate the capital-pos- 
sessing class and bring about the social revolution. 
The only conceivable ethical justification for the 
existence of a capitalistic class — viz. the manage- 
ment and control of the conditions of production— 
would he gone, and the system^ would collapse. 
The main criticism of existing society by upholders 
of guild socialism is drawn in terms of an investi- 
gation of the moral significance of wage-labour, 
and a setting forth of what the inevitable condition 
of dependence for livelihood on the will of a possess- 
ing class means for the personality of the worker 
in his work, and outside — a kind of criticism which 
has appeared frequently throughout this article. 
The desire and intention behind guild socialism is 
to secure for the worker in his work ‘ the greatest 
chance for individual self-expression and for local 
initiative and experiment,’ tliereby increasing in- 
definitely his personal value, both in his working- 
life and outside it. 

Both syndicalism 3 and guild socialism are fundamentally 
motived by interest in the personal freedom and life, the true 
individuality, of the worker. The evil of society for both is at 
bottom an ethical evil, and no economic solution can be 
adequate unless it carries with it an ethical solution, and 
is indeed determined by the categories of individual freedom 
and personal worth as supreme for human life. Once more, 
in syndicalism and guild socialism the source of socialistic 
aspiration and theory becomes the definite sense of oppression 
and lack of freedom; the atmosphere of revolutionary dis- 
content is restored; and with the emphasis again on class- 
consciousness and class-antagonism, in the form of the irre- 
concilability of the interests of labour and capital, and the 
conviction that the working-classes must work out their own 
salvation and be themselves architects of their own future, 
socialism resumes its character as definitely a movement of 
emancipation on the part of economically subordinate, and 
consequently ethically unfree, social classes, 

11. WMAT, TMBN, is socialism must 

now try to gather together the central points 
revealed in our endeavour to trace and illustrate 
historically the characteristics of socialistic 
thought, and this we shall do in the form of a 
series of propositions stated without criticism or 
amplification. 

1. A feature of modern civilization. — Socialism 
is a characteristic fact, element, and feature in 
modern industrial civilization, and is recognizable 
throughout its history as an attack upon the 
economic, and, in so far, the ethical, bases of that 
civilization. 

2. A revolt against capitalism. — Socialism is a 
movement of revolt against capitalistic, competi- 
tive, industrial and social organization, and its 
significant demand is for a new order of society 

1 It should be noted that in the theory of national guilds the 
philosophy of the State, its meaning and function, is not yet 
adequately agreed upon, 

3 Syndicalism, which we have treated as a characteristic 
product of French socialistic thought, has what may be called 
parallels not only in guild socialism but also In * industrial 
unionism,' as promulgated, e.g., bjy the society known as the 
‘Industrial Workers of the Worldf' (the ‘I.W.W,’), strong in 
America, Australia, and elsewhere. The common element in 
all these modern movements of revolt is tixe predominance of 
the ethical idea of freedom as corner-stone of doctrine, and the 
transference in economics of interest from consumption and 
distribution (the main concerns of collectivism) to production 
and the democratic control of conditions of production. Their 
envisagement of the future organization of society depends on 
the historical and economic national life and development In 
whldn they appear. 
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resting on new economic bases and emphasizing 
new ethical values. It is a continual criticism of 
the existing order, from the point of view con- 
ditioned by vision of a new order and desire for 
radical change. Socialism demands the complete 
reorganization of social and industrial existence, 
and is, therefore, strictly revolutionary in intention 
and aim, whether violent in method or not. 

3. A demand for collective ownership, — Though 
varying in many details, socialistic theories are 
united in the conviction that the root of economic 
evils is to be found in the private and individual- 
istic ownership of tho^e things without which our 
human ability to labour is unproductive and un- 
creative, or by which that ability to labour can be 
utilized more effectively, made more productive, 
and given greater freedom in creativeness. Social- 
isrn seeks the abolition of private possession and | 
individualistic ownership in respect of what may 
be called fundamentally communal goods — e.g,^ 
land ^d capital, including under the former the 
material resources of nature, and under the latter 
all the means and instruments of production by 
which human labour can be more efficiently applied 
to those natural resources. Nothing is recogniz- 
able as socialism which does not contemplate and 
strive towards some radical change, not merely in 
the distribution of wealth, but also in the owner- 
ship of wealth and the means to wealth, and con- 
sequently some radical change also in the economic 
fact and the ethical concept and value of ' property ’ 
and private possession. Socialistic theories and 
visions of Utopia show many variations with 
regard {a) to the standards, methods, and manner 
of distributing created wealth among the working 
members of society, and (b) to the extent and 
meaning of private ownership, consumption, and 
enjoyment of the portion of wealth thus acquired 
by the individual, but all are agreed that private 
ownership in the definite means of production 
must cease, and that its place must be taken by 
communal or collective ownership in some shape 
or form. 

4. An ideal of a juster order. — Socialism, in so 
far as it is a vital movement and is not turned 
into a merely academic philosophical theory, a 
political or economic dogma, and not too much 
entangled in parliamentarism and party politics, 
is a revolutionary criticism of modern society, an 
ideal and vision of a possible more just and equit- 
able order of life, and an aspiration towards fuller 
freedom, all engendered by the division of the 
social structure into separate classes marked off 
from each other by economic differentiations. 
Socialism is the characteristic product of the 
mind, heart, and will of those social classes dis- 
tinguished by the fact that they in the end own 
and possess nothing but ability to work, reacting 
towards the inevitable conditions of their existence 
under such a limitation. In other words, socialism, 
at its deepest and in its most vital elements, is 
the instinctive reaction of working-class thought 
and emotion towards an economic environment 
felt to be ethically evil, restrictive, and oppressive, 
combined with a steadily growing realization of 
personal worth and consequent desire for personal 
Ireedom and self-expression, to be achieved in an 
environment of greater economic liberty, more 
complete equality of opportunity, and wider, more 
satisfying fellowship. 

5. An ever - changing theory. — Socialistic 
theories, political and economic, are formulations 
of these instinctive reactions. No socialistic 
theory in all its details is ever to ^ regarded as 
final or made into a dogma. Socialistic theory 
undergoes many changes and exhibits many 
variations, in accordance partly with general 
changes in the contemporary intellectual and ! 


moral outlook, but more especially in accordance 
with dehnite advances in education, culture, op- 
portunity, and the sense of power, amonir the 
workers themselves. Socialism itself continues 
and will continue, finding expression in theo:^, 
in visions of Utopia, and in efforts to secure radical 
change, so long as the division of the soda! 
structure into economically difierentiated classes 
remains, and so long as that division, or any 
similar division, is felt by any straitened and 
subordinate class to be a restriction on freedom 
and a curtailment of persoriality—in other words* 
so long as economic differentiation is felt to have 
an evil ethical content and significance. 

6. An ethical criticism of economic system.— 
Socialism, although frequently in its theories it 
has expressed the truth the wrong way round, 
always contains the conviction that economics, 
economic systems, and ^ economic theories have 
ethical significance, ethical meaning and value, 
and must he judged ultimately by ethicrf 
standards. Consequently, always, its economic 
criticism of society rests and depends upon an 
ethical criticism, implicit or explicit, and the 
deepest motive in ail socialism is an ethical 
motive. It may be sympathy with the oppressed, 
belief in the value of humanity, faith in human 
nature, the desire for freedom and self-realization, 
the sense of personality cramped and cruslied, the 
seeking after fellowship, or some similar motive 
or combination of such motives ; but no economic 
or political theory of socialism, and no action of 
men under the socialistic impulse, can be rightly 
judged or appreciated unless it is seen continuously 
against the background of ethical motive. This 
is why the economics of socialism has, and 

again, received support from quarters where the 
fundamental, and frequently tne only, criticism 
of modem life has been ethical.^ The paradoxical 
truth is this, that the innermost power and quality 
of all vital and vivid socialism is and always has 
been something^ which we can only call ‘ personal- 
ism,’ the conviction of supreme ethical values 
resident in persons, and the certainty that the 
meaning of life is the realization of these ethical 
values tnrough and by individual freedom, develop- 
ment, and self-expression. Not any theory of 
‘the State’ or of the ‘social organism,’ nor any 
metaphysic of history, nor any economic theo^, 
is the ultimate in socialism, the^ source of vitaiily 
and power, its root and ground in life, but always 
the conviction of person^ity, the sense of cramped 
and fettered existence, nay the very urge of life 
itself towards personality, freedom, and fellowship ; 
and all this operating mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, through particular social classes, created 
during a particular period of history by arrange- 
ments in the social structure largely determined 
by economic factors. Socialism, as we said at the 
outset, is a form of the perpetual conflict of in- 

1 This sigaificant truth can be best illustrated by the social- 
ism of a man like William Morris, whose criticism of and revolt 
against modern sodety were fundamentally ethical, and whose 
socialism was born of bis experienc« as craftsman, poet, and 
artist. In this article we have deliberately refrained from 
appealing to or noting the tremendous import of socialism of 
the William Morris type. It must alwaj-s be remembered that 
behind and deeper tmn all political and economic socialism 
there is somewhere present, giving vitality to the theory, Just 
that criticism of life, that demand for freedom and beauty, 
that craving for fellowship and joy in creative work, that 
revolt against sordidness, misery, and ugliness of a cramped 
existence, which Morris so gloriously and with such magnificent 
humanity expressed. Morris had the heart of socialism, and no 
critic has answered him yet. In another direction this bringing 
of support CO economic socialism from a purely ethical criticism 
of society might be illustrated by the influence on socialistic 
thought of great individualist ethical thinkers like Tolstoi, 
Carlyle, and even Nietzsche, and indeed of every philosophy 
and movement in modem times which has insisted on the 
significance of life as against mechanism, and on the value of 
personality. 
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dividual mind against the tyranny of mechanical 
existence — a ceaseless criticism carried on by life 
itself against the outward forms of its manifesta- 
tion, inspired by vision of new and better forms. 

III. Socialism, ethics, and religion.-- 
Much energy has been wasted by socialistic writers 
and even more by critics of socialism in discussion 
concerning the relations of socialism with, and 
the effects of socialism upon, morality and religion, 
with these latter elements ill-defined or not defined 
at all* 

1. Ethical value of socialism. — So far as social- 
ism and ethics are concerned, the underlying 
purpose of this article has been to reveal the fact 
that, historically, socialism springs from definitely 
ethical motives and ethical sentiments, has an 
ethical value, and must be regarded as a moral 
force. It is the fact, also, that in all socialistic 
writings the dominating ethical note is that of 
altruism, brotherhood, love for one’s neighbour, 
service of the community, sympathy with the 
oppressed. On the other hand, it is true that 
socialistic theorists have often seemed to favour 
unusual, and therefore in the eyes of many people 
‘immoral,’ experiments, arrangements, and possi- 
bilities, with regard to certain established in- 
stitutions of human life — e.g., marriage and the 
family. It is, however, mere obscurantism to 
confound socialism with anything and everything 
that socialistic writers may have chosen to say. 
The issue is really simple. The motive behind the 
socialistic demand for a radical change in social 
organization is ethical. What the effect on 
‘morality’ of such radical change as is desired 
would be depends on what the ultimate ethical 
result might be of the abolition of private property 
in the means of production. In so far as existing 
customary ethical valuations and ethical relation- 
ships depend, as they undoubtedly to a consider- 
able extent do depend, upon the method of 
ownership and distribution of property and 
wealth, socialism with its radical change in that 
direction would inevitably induce many alterations 
and differences. Other causes — as, e.y., the adop- 
tion and putting into practice of a full ethical 
Christianity—miffht produce equally noticeable 
changes and differences in morality. But it is 
obviously impossible to predict in any detail what 
such alterations and differences would turn out 
to be. Socialism is to be judged, not by any 
imagined consequences that might follow from its 
actualizing, but by the character of the need and 
the demand which have called socialistic theory, 
hope, and vision into existence. If that demand 
and need are really vital, if they represent and 
accord with the fundamental, instinctive move- 
ment of life itself, consequences must be risked. 
But it should always be remembered by socialists 
and their critics that in all probability, despite 
Marx and the materialistic conception of history, 
the ethical life of humanity, as the story of 
socialistic hope and theory itself actually reveals, 
is a deeper and more fundamental reality than the 
economic or political form of society, and that this 
ethical life is continually following its own laws 
of development under influence of many forces 
other than the strictly economic or political. 

2. Variable ethical results. — Within socialistic 
theory itself intelligent anticipation of ethical 
effects and results will vary in accordance with 
the type of ultimate socialistic organization con- 
templated. The ethical results, c.p., of a highly- 
centralized, bureaucratic. State socialism, with 
primary emphasis on the concepts of society, 
efficient order, the good of the community, the 
authority of the whole body, and so forth, will not 
be the same as the ethical results of a socialism 
tending towards distribution of sovereignty, 


decentralization, group-organization, and deter- 
mination of forms of fellowship and co-operation 
from the effective will of the individual w^orking 
outwards to wider association in conformity with 
purposes initiated and approved by the individual 
will. It is along the lines of these quite character- 
istic and indeed ultimate differences regarding the 
final form of socialistic organization that the 
question of the effects of socialism on morality 
should be discussed, allowing always, in all cases, 
for the extreme difficulty of prediction, and the 
independent movement of the ethical life in 
humanity itself. 

3, Ethical determinism. — The tendency of much 
socialistic thinking and theorizing to support, 
often with startling inconsistencies, ethical deter- 
minism and to place exaggerated insistence on the 
importance of environment,^ should be noted. 
Much socialism, as a result of this tendency, has, 
by an almost perverse devotion to abstract and 
now largely discredited deterministic theory, both 
obscured the genuinely ethical character of its 
origin and aim and given its opponents a ground 
of criticism which has served only to confuse and 
complicate the real issues of socialistic thought 
and aspiration. For this singular and, as we hold, 
altogether unfortunate obsession by ethical deter- 
minism there is a historical reason, which explains 
not only this but other curiosities of socialism as 
well. 

4. Socialism and religion. — This reason becomes 
more obvious and pertinent when we consider the 
relations of socialism with religion. During its 
history socialism has been marked by very varying 
relations to religion and Christianity, whether as 
individual profession or as organized institution. 
The majority of professing socialists to-day would 
probably assert that religion is an individual and 
private affair outside the purview of socialistic 
theory ; they would oppose any State organization 
of religion. State maintenance, or provision for 
religious teaching by the community, and they 
would contemplate religious organizations only on 
a purely voluntary basis, and altogether without 
temporal authority ; it is doubtful wliether many 
would trouble to identify their socialism with a 
denial of the religious hypothesis, whilst some 
certainly would individually accept that hypothesis. 
Many of the earlier Utopian socialists rested their 
socialism on belief in God, and strove to identify 
socialistic theory with Christian ethic and the 
gospel of Jesus. Similar efforts have been 
frequently made, whilst from the side of accepted 
religion and Christianity attempts in the same 
direction have been not uncommon, though, with 
few exceptions, what is called ‘Christian social- 
ism ’ has been content with criticism of conditions 
and advocacy of reform, or the infusing of the 
Christian spirit into existing institutions, stopping 
short of the full socialistic demand.® 

Socialism and Christian ethic, or the gospel of 
Jesus, are not essentially related, either historically 

1 Boberfc Owen expounded and adhered to an almost naive 
form of materialistic determinism in ethics. Consciousness, for 
him, is a product merely of material organization and de- 
termined wholly by external stinmlation, whilst the notion 
that the individual is in any way responsible for his character 
he regarded as vicious error. It is of course difficult to re- 
concile this with Owen’s distrust of government, on the one 
hand, and his belief in education, on the other. The sources 
of his materialism are to be found in certain well-known aspects 
of 18th cent, rationalism. In later socialistic thought material- 
ism has other origins. It is often as naive and extreme, but 
differently based, 

2 The socialism of Maurice and Kingsley was of the reforma- 
tive type. The advanced Roman Oatholic understanding ^ of 
Christian ethic tends in the direction of a social organi^tiqn 
containing socialistic elements, though officially Catholicism, is 
mortally opposed to socialism. The only definitely Christian 
organization which to-day seems to advocate a full and strictly 
revolutionary socialism is the Church Socialist League. A 
desire for * social reform ’ is not socaalism. 
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or intellectually. The existence of the gospel and 
the^ Christian ethic has, no doubt, directly and 
indirectly, influenced and contributed to the 
existence^ of socialism, and some interpretations 
of Christian ethic might, and indeed would, lead 
to conclusions very closely similar to socialistic 
theory and demand ; but many of the premisses 
and^ the line of argument would be diflerent. 
Christianity, in its ethic, contains a social 
philosophy which can be and ought to be worked 
out independently of historical socialism. One of 
the mistakes of professing Christians with social- 
istic sympathies has been a too great readiness 
merely to accept a formed socialism and try by 
various devices to tit it into their Christian ethic 
or their ethic into it, whereas they should have 
been occupied in developing independently the 
social implications of their faith and gospel and in 
working its ethical principles out into detailed 
application. 

5. Socialistic faith. — But modern socialism, as 
most widely accepted and existing as a political 
force and organized power, has been, especially on 
the Continent, almost uniformly hostile to organ- 
ized Christianity, partly through theoretical anti- 
pathy to the religious hypothesis in general, but 
more significantly because, in practical matters, 
it has been thought, and not unjustifiably, by 
upholders of socialism that organized Christianity, 
in modern times at any rate, has little to its credit 
in the way of sympathy for the struggle of the 
non-possessing against the possessing classes, and 
much to its discredit as being a habitual supporter 
of the established social order and a bulwark of 
the existing state of things. 

The theoretical antipathy of socialistic thought 
to the religious hypothesis in general is important. 
Admittedly, sucn antipathy has been widely 
prevalent in socialistic writing and thinking, 
especially since the time of Marx. One reason for 
this antipathy is obvious : socialism is primarily 
and indeed absolutely concerned, in all its forms, 
with the destiny of mankind on this earth and 
within the sphere of historical time. It con- 
templates an order of society realizable by men in 
earthly conditions, and to be entered upon at a 
date not impossibly distant by generations which 
vs^l reap the fruit of present sowing. From this 
point of view, socialism is clearly committed to a 
high and indeed extreme form of ethical altruism, 
since any labour for socialism undertaken by an 
individual must be undertaken without expecta- 
tion of individual reward and for the sake only of 
some future hour of realization in wliich he cannot 
hope to share. Thus, paradoxically and unwit- 
tingly, socialists have frequently demanded and 
lived by a faith (in the historical future of man- 
kind) more difficult than most accepted religious 
faiths ; but this exclusive interest in historical time 
has induced a certain blindness among socialists to 
some valuable aspects in the characteristic religi- 
ous concepts of eternal life, the future of the soul, 
and man^s spiritual and otherworldly destiny, 
whilst the feeling that interest in personal 
immortality and a life beyond this life may 
become a preoccupation 1 eliding either to dis- 
regard of this life’s problems or to contentment 
with ‘things as they are’ has caused socialists 
again and again to turn altogether away from 
these necessities of reli^on. 

6 . Marxian materialism.— But there is a deeper 
and more subtle reason for the antipathy of much 
socialism to the religious hypothesis. This reason 
is to be found mainly in the teaching of Marx. 
The materialistic conception of history is obviously 
hostile to all theories of a spiritual ormn and 
destiny for man and the universe, and Marx 
accepted the extreme materialism of the Hegelian 


Left with its denial of all independent spiritual 
values and reduction of religion to a man-made 
illusion. ^When, as was frequently the case, 
this Marxian materialism became confused with 
^ientilic materialism and determinism, having 
in reality a quite diflerent origin, the antipathy 
to religion was only strengthened. But the story 
of this antipathy does not end there. Far more 
potent than the materialistic conceptitjn of history 
was the conviction of Marx and Engels that they 
had made socialism ‘scientific.’ In that fact lies 
the final secret of all the antipathy to religion and 
all the ethical determinism which is to be found in 
socialistic thought. It was and has been re- 
peatedly assumed that Between socialism and 
‘science’ there is intimate connexion, and this 
assumption has been interpreted to mean that 
socialism must accept without question all that 
‘ science ’ may^ say. If ‘ science,’ therefore, declares 
for a materialistic hypothesis of life and the 
universe, socialism must fallow suit; if ‘science’ 
stands for moral determinism, socialism must 
accept that view too, and so on all through ; only 
very slowly has socialism begun to emancipate 
itself from subservience to ‘ science,’ and to realize 
that between the fundamental socialistic hypo- 
thesis and demand and the utterances of ‘ science,’ 
so often science overstepping its proper limits, 
there is no necessary connexion. The process of 
emancipation has been aided by the deeper under- 
standing of its place and function which modem 
science has achieved for itself, and by the realiza- 
tion within the region of socialistic thought that 
in any case socialism, in one necessary aspect, is 
an ideal, a vision, and a hope, and so demands for 
its acceptance and service a measure of ‘faith,’ 
and that determinism and materialism are not the 
best ground on which to nourish an ideal and faith 
in that ideal. The most recent movements in 
socialistic thought show the change clearly. They, 
although systematic, display little respect for the 
earlier devotion to so-called ‘ scientific * argument 
and talk of the ‘ necessary truth ’ of socialism, and 
so forth, but reveal instead a new intensity of 
feeling, a belief in human freedom, and a dominat- 
ing appeal to the power in man of creating id^ls 
and of living and working for them in pure faith, 
and with an enthusiasm which, it is now re- 
cognized, a cold scientific materialism and 
determinism inevitably destroy, 

7. Conclusion. — Socialism is one of the signifi- 
cant movements of modern life, naturally affected 
by all the varying currents of thought and feeling 
which go to the making of that complex modem 
life ; and the question of the relations of religion 
or Christianity, and of ethics, to socialism is really 
part of the wider question of the relations of these 
things to modern existence and thought generally, 
and their place therein. From all such questions 
the fundamental issues of socialism can be, and for 
purposes of true appreciation should be, separated, 
and taken in and for themselves. Then socialism 
appears, as we have already defined it, as a move- 
ment, vision, hope, theory, and ideal, generated by 
modern conditions, motived in the deepest intent 
and meaning of it by ethical impulse and inspira- 
tion, and issuing in a characteristic demand for the 
economic reconstruction of society along well- 
defined lines, and in the anticipation of an earthly 
order of existence, based on new economic and 
industrial arrangements, inspired by new motives 
and purposes, and intended to provide a fuller 
and richer opportunity for the development of 
individual freedom, powers and qualities of 
personality, in a life of more intense, real, and 
satis^ing fellowship than, thus far, the world has 
seen. The vital points are two : (1) understandmg 
of the fundamental economic demand and effort 
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involved in all socialism, viz. the abolition of 
private possession in the means of production, and 
(2) understanding of the ethical ground, need, and 
desire out of which that demand issues. Every- 
thing else in socialism, both in the setting forth 
and in the criticism of it, is subsidiary, and often 
merely incidental and largely irrelevant, to these 
two considerations. 
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tiftc, tr. E. Aveling (Social Science Series), London, 1892 ; Jean 
Jaurfes, Etudes socialistes.Foina, 1902; E. Vandervelde, 
Essais SQcialistes, do. 1905 ; E. Bernstein, Die Voraussetzungen 
des Sozialismus und die Aufgahen der Sozialdemokratie, 
Stuttgart, 1906 : J. R. MacDonald, Socialism and Society, 
London, 1905, The Socialist Movement, do. 1911 ; A. Schaffie, 
The Quintessence of Socialism^, tr. B. Bosanquet, do. 1906; 
L. B. Boudin, The Theoretical System of Karl Marx, New 
York, 1911 ; Fabian Essays in Socialism, ed. Q. Bernard Shaw, 
London, 1889 ; K. Kautsky, Karl Marx' bhonomische Lehren% 
Stuttgart, 1903. 

iii. Special. — Syndicalisme et sodalisme (essays by various 
authors), ed. J. Lagardelle, Paris, 1908 ; A. D. Lewis, Syndical- 
ism and the General Strike, London, 1912 ; A. R. Orage, 
National Guilds, London, 1914 ; G. D. H. Cole, The World of 
Labour, do. 1916 (good bibliography), Self-government in 
Industry, do. 1917; G. D. H. Cole and w. Mellor, The 
Meaning of Industrial Freedom, do. 1918. 

iv. Critical. — A. Schaffle, The Impossibility of Social 

Democracy, Eng. tr. (Social Science Series), London, 1892 (pt. 
ii. of Quintessence of Socialism by the same writer); Robert 
Flint, Socialism^, do. 1914 (good references to literature of 
socialism); W. H. Maliocfc, A Critical Examination of 
SooicUism, do. 1908. STANLEY A. MELLOR. 

SOCIETAS PERFECTA. — A socieiasperfecta 
is a society that contains within itself all means 
sufficient for its support. The use of the term 
is derived from Aristotle, and came to mean in 
the Middle Ages no more than a sovereign and 
independent community. The term became im- 
portant in the later Middle Ages, on all topics 
connected with the relations of Church and State. 
From Aristotle through St. Thoma.s Aquinas it 
filtered into Roman Catholic political theory. In 
the discussions that arose in consequence of the 
great schism at the end of the 14th cent, we 
find it argued that it must be possible for the 
Council to depose a pope, otherwise the Church 
would not be a perfect society, i.e., if it could 
not get rid of an impossible ruler, or had no organ 
to do so. The point is that a perfect society must 
have within itself all sufficient means to exercise 
its own functions and needs no extraneous help. 
Therefore it must provide implicitly or explicitly 
for every emergency. In the period succeeding 
the Refonnation the term became more common in 
regard to the relations between Church and State. 
We find the argument used on behalf of whichever 
of the two powers is at the moment depressed. 
Church controversialists like Bellarmine claimed 
all kinds of rights for the Church on the ground 
that it is a perfect society. When these were ex- 
tended by the papalist party in such a way as 
praoticalfy to deny the independent existence of 
the State, the secular writers used the argument 
on their side. John Barclay,^ frequency uses 
this argument— -the State is a perfect society no 
less than the Church. At that date no Roman 

1 Pietas, sive . . . pro regHms ao prineipibm , . . vindioke, 
Paris, X612. 


Catholic thought of denying that the Church 
was a perfect society ; therefore the State had 
within itself all powers and did not require ecclesi- 
astical sanction or approval ; therefore the depos- 
ing power claimed for the pope is iniquitous, 
and so forth. It was the recognition of something 
like this position for the State that caused the 
development of the doctrine of the indirect tem- 
poral power of the papacy. In theory this doctrine 
is very different from that of the direct power. 
The doctrine of the direct power of the papacy 
is expressed, e.g., in the Unam Sanctam of Boni- 
face VIII., or in the writings of Augustinus Tri- 
umphus or Bozius, who asserts that the State is 
a part of the Church, and that kings are servants 
of the papacy. The doctrine of the indirect power 
proclaimed by Bellarmine and Suarez allows the 
State an independent existence as being in some 
sort a perfect society, hut claims an indirect power 
for the Church in cases in which its own interests 
might be concerned. The former doctrine has 
relation to the mediseval notion of the whole com- 
monwealth as one society with its two departments, 
temporal and spiritual. The other looks forward 
to the modern doctrine of Church and State as 
two separate societies. In the 19th cent, the 
extreme claim of the civil power, especially in 
France after the Restoration, led to the develop- 
ment of modern ultramontanism and it 

was necessary to maintain the independence and 
inherent reality of the Church as a society. For 
this purpose there was the doctrine of the societas 
perfecta to hand. It was developed with great 
elaboration by two Jesuit writers, Tarqnini and 
Palmieri. Later we find the official recognition of 
the doctrine in the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII., 
Immortale Dei (1886). Therein it is stated that 
the Church no less than the State is a societas 
genere et jure perfecta. The admission in regard 
to the State shows how different is the condition 
from that contemplated by Boniface vin. The 
following passage from a 16th cent, papalist 
Simanca illustrates the way in which the aoctrine 
was employed in controversy : 

‘Oum respublioa spiritualls perfeota sit et sibi sufliciens, 
ut se ipsam indemnem servet, potest ea omnia facere, quae 
neoessaria fuerint ad suum finem oonsequendum exeroendo 
etiara jurisdictionem in eos qui in rebus temporalibus alioqui 
sibi subiectl non essent, quod quidem naturali jure cuicumque 
JPrincipi facere contra aliorum rempublicam licet.* i 

LiTERATUitB. — Aristotle,!, Politics, i. ii. 8 ; Aquinas, Summa, 
I. iL qu. xc. art. 8, shows how the theory conies out of St, 
Thomas. Much use is made of doctrines of societas perfecta 
by Suarez, Tractatus de Legibus ac Deo Legislatore, Antwerp, 
1613, iii. ; see also C. Tarquini, Juris Eoclesiastid Publid 
Institutione^, Rome, 1876 ; D. Palmieri, Tractatus de Romano 
PontificeS Prato, 1902. Discussion of the conception is found 
passim In A. Robertson, Regnum Dei [BV], London, 1901 ; 
and in J. N. Figrgis, Studies of Political Thought from Gerson 
to Grotius, do. 1916, w. 208 fC. and 264 (12). 

J. N. Figgis. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS.-See Polynesia. 

SOCIETY OF JESUS.—See Jesuits. 

SOCINIANISM. — Socinianism is the term 
applied to a critical and reconstructive theological 
movement of the post-Reformation decades, with 
consequent ideals of faith and morals. It was 
named after its master spirit, Fausto Paolo Soz^i 
(latinized into Socinus), a man of commanding 
intellect, supreme organizing ability, and unfalter- 
ing will. He led and inspired a succession of able 
expositors who developed and articulated his tenets. 
Among these the names of Vdlkel (his amanuensis), 
Schm^z, Moscorovius, and Ostorodt, who were his 
contemporaries, followed in later years by Johann 
Crell, a most prolific writer, Schhchting, Ludwig 
von Wolzogen, and Andrew Wiszowaty (grandson 

1 De Papa, printed in J. T. Rocaberti, Bibliotheca maxwut 
Pontificalm, Rome, 1695-99, xiiL 277. 
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of Socintis), deserve a place in the record. The 
most important of the Socinian writings were 

f athered together in the Bibliotheca Fratrmn 
^olonorum, edited by Wiszowaty, the first two 
volumes of which contain the treatises of Socinus. 
In the Macovian Catechism, issued first in Polish 
in 1605, the year after the death of Socinus, at 
Kakow in Poland, where the Socinians had a 
strong church and a noted college, there is to be 
found the most compact and clearly developed 
scheme of the doctrines. It is a marvel of clear, 
orderly, and definite statement in a time of intel- 
lectual confusion and doctrinal debate. Socinian- 
ism was an intellectual and rationalist system of 
Christian doctrine on a supernatural basis. It was 
a species of Unitarianism. The name Unitarian 
came into general currency through the admission 
on the title-page of the Bibliotheca Fratriim Pol- 
OTiorum — *quos Unitarios vocant.’ It asserted the 
necessity and the fact of a divine revelation, 
maintained that the Scriptures are its authoritative 
record, and declared that the reason — the moral 
and religious nature — is the sole and final arbiter 
of truth. But in the beginning it was rather anti- 
Trinitarian than entirmy sympathetic with the 
opinions of the Unitarian teachers of its day. 
Hamack, in his History of Dogma, ranks it, along 
with Tridentine Catholicism and Protestantism, as 
one of the three final stages of dogma. ^ That may 
seem to be an exaggeration of its importance. 
But, when we look broadly at the historic develop- 
ments of Christian doctrine, and remember how 
many schools of Christian thought are sympathetic 
with the conclusions of Socinianism, Hamack’s 
classification is justified. The teaching of Socinus 
and his followers was a distinct variant from both 
the Roman and the Reformed doctrines, and 
churches of that variant remain to this day. 

I. Historical setting. — Tiie historical setting of 
Socinianism is of the first consequence. In every 
European country which was quickened by the 
religious and theological ferment of the Reforma- 
tion a new sense of individuality, a clear realization 
of the discrepancy between the dogmas of the 
Church and the Christian experience of the times, 
combined with an intense moral passion, issued in 
a contempt for all stereotyped forms of doctrine. 
There was a wide-spread outbreak of independent 
and adventurous thought and speculation. Its ex- 
pression and advocacy depended, in great measure, 
on the attitude of the civil rulers. Where the 
authorities were sympathetic, or where any measure 
of religious liberty prevailed, the truths which had 
laid hold on men’s minds Avere publicly proclaimed, 
openly debated, and, Avhen accepted, rigorously 
enforced upon the community. For this reason 
Switzerland, Transylvania, and the then large and 
powerful country of Poland became the haunts 
and sheltering homes of refugees from intolerant 
and persecuting lands. In Italy, under the rule 
of the papacy, with the merciless eye of the 
Inquisition watching every heretic, the expression 
of conviction was perilous to both life and fortune. 
But in Italy, as elsewhere, there were men for whom 
religious liberty was the breath of life. Foremost 
among these was the patrician family of the Sozini 
(as they spelled their name). They had been dis- 
tinguished as jurists and canonists for several 
generations. They were as notable for nobility of 
character as for intellectual energy and dialectical 
skill. 

Lelio Francesco Maria Sozini (1525-62), a jurist 
whose legal studies had led him on to researches 
in Hebrew and Biblical literature, broke openly 
with what he called ‘ the idolatry of Rome. He 
sought the larger liberty to be found only beyond 
the borders of Italy. He visited ail the Reforma- 
tion lands and won the respect of all its leaders by 


his wide knowledge and sincere piety, while he 
gained their friendship by his personal charm. 
He lived at Wittenberg for a time on intimate 
terms with Melanchthon. He made the acquaint- 
ance at Geneva of Calvin, whom, however, he 
‘shocked’ by the audacity of his speculations. 
His eager and subtle mind canvassed all the 
doctrinal problems of the day, reaching at last, 
through the confession and fate of Servetus, the 
central doctrine of the Trinity. Returning from his 
travels to Zurich, he spent three quiet years there, 
when his brief career was closed by his early death 
in 1562. 

l.elio Sozini is of interest chieHy bemns© of bis influence upon 
his nephew, Fausto Paolo Sozzini. Mio was the father of th© 
doctrine, but Fausto was the moulder of the theologry and the 
founder of the Church. To his nephew Lelio bequeathed all 
his property. His most precious legacy was a number of MSS 
and exegeiical notes. His nephew acknowledged his indebted- 
ness in generous terms. He declared that his conversations 
with his uncle imbued his young mind with a moral pawion for 
the things of salvation and with a true conception of its method. 
He confessed that he learned from him a fair interpretation of 
Scripture, and he makes the express statement that Lelio’s 
exegesis of 'Ev cfp;p in Jn li as ‘ In the beginning— -o/ th$ gmpeV 
was the fruitful hint for a method of a new Ghnstology. 

F''austo Sozzini was horn in Siena in 1539. There 
he spent his youth and received his education. 
On coming of age, he left Italy, living first at 
Lyons and then at Geneva, where he was enrolled 
as a member of the Italian congregation. In 1565 
he returned to Italy, conformed to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and, after the custom of the 
time, entered the service of Isabella de Medici in 
Florence, who bestowed upon him both office and 
honour. He always referred to these twelve years 
as the wasted period of his life. Yet his mind 
had not been dormant, although he made no open 
sign. It is now known that the fear of losing his 
patrimony kept him silent. After Isabella’s death 
he left Italy and settled in Basel to give himself 
entirely to the study of the Bible. There he 
became a centre of theological inquiry and dis- 
cussion. The first outcome was seen in his treatise 
de Jesu Christo Servatore, a polemic against the 
evangelical teaching of the Reformers. It was 
written anonymously and privately circulated. A 
copy reached the hands of Blandrata, who was 
court physician in Poland, with an ambition to 
regniate the religious life of the peopla Italians 
had always been welcome in Poland, where thmr 
genius in both literature and art had been admired. 
The religious tolerance of the rulers had made 
Poland a land of desire. When Blandrata sent 
for Socinus, he eagerly accepted the invitation, ^d 
his theological learning and deftness in practical 
affairs found their fitting sphere. Despite his alien 
birth and his hampering^ deafness,^ he so busied 
himself with his pen, and in debate in conferences, 
that he impressed himself and his convictions on 
the religious thought of the people. The Unitarian 
doctrines held the minds of the nding classes. 
Socinus won them to his protest against the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus, and, on the 
other hand, overcame their objection to invoking 
Christ’s help in prayer. The Unitarians hecanie 
iruoocantes — non adorantes. The Anabaptists, with 
their urgent and enthusiastic zeal for individualism 
in religion and their imperative demand for re- 
baptism, had enlisted the sympathy of the masses. 
He purged the Anabaptists from their unreason- 
ableness in doctrine and their excesses in morals. 
His writings were published pseud onymously. 
But, when he found himself settled in Poland, 
married into one of its families, and cut ofi' from 
his patrimony in Italy, he acknowledged their 
authorship. This issued in a revolt of the masses 
against him, and in 1598 he was expelled from 
Cracow. He found shelter with friends, but the 
intense toil and strain of his life had prematurely 
aged him, and he died on 4th March 1604. It is 
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open to question whether or not the Minor Church, 
as it was called, with its clear-cut and subtly 
argued scheme of doctrine from the hand of Socinus, 
might not have become supreme in Poland. But 
the authorities at length took up a position of keen 
antagonism, which issued in active persecution. 
Its teachers and people were scattered throughout 
Western Europe, finding shelter in Holland and. in 
England, and giving birth to schools of Unitarian 
theology. It is only among these Unitarian com- 
munities that the modified tenets of Socinus and 
of his earlier followers are to be found openly 
avowed, but the influence of his teaching is more 
pervasive than is commonly realized. _ 

2. Outline of doctrines. — The doctrines of Socini- 
anism, because wrought out into a well-knit 
scheme, can be given an orderly statement. The 
point of view from which they should be approached 
IS that of a theory of salvation. In this Socinus had 
caught the spirit of his age.^ That was the subject 
of his first treatise written in Basel. The focus of 
its critical attack was the orthodox doctrine of the 
Atonement, and to this day all churches and 
schools who look back to Socinus level their lance 
at the evangelical interpretation of the death of 
Christ. The most strenuous pages of the Biblio- 
theca and the most pungent sentences of the 
Bacovian Catechism deal with the meaning of the 
sacrifice on the Cross. To stand with Socinus at 
his conception of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus as a centre enables us to sweep round the 
whole circle of his system. 

(а) The The first feature which emerges 

is its basis in the Scriptures. The NT, whose 
authenticity, sufficiency, and perspicuity are pos- 
tulated rather than argued, is the text-Dook. Its 
rational and balanced exegesis will yield proofs of 
its authority as a divine revelation. The witness 
of tradition, the declaration of creeds, and the 
authority of the Church are summarily set aside. 
All that is required is the use of ‘right reason’ 
to discover, understand, and apply the things 
which belong to the faith and its salvation. The 
OT has no authority in itself. It has a certain 
value for its illustrative and devotional features. ! 
But it is entirely dependent for its authentication 
and interpretation upon the NT Scriptures. One 
of the by-products of the teaching of Socinus was 
his method of a balanced and scholarly exegesis, 
and the ban which he placed on dogmatic inter- 
pretations was a service of exceeding value to 
Christian scholarship. 

(б) The doctrine of God, — On this basis there 
was raised the superstructure, and its first article, 
in order, is concerned with the doctrine of God. 
Here Socinus was influenced and even controlled 
by his Scobist conception of the divine nature. 
Ifliilosophically Socinianism was a throwback to 
the Scotisb demand for concrete and evidenced 
reality, and a protest against a metaphysic which 
would not yield itself to almost entirely natural 
categories. As a consequence, the conception of 
God in the mind of Socinus was somewhat external, 
and His attributes are those wdiich are essential to 
His being, rather than inherent in His character. 
Socinus, therefore, defined God after His nature 
and His will. In His nature God is ‘ the supreme 
Lord of all. ’ Omnipotence is not His only attri biite, 
but it rules every other. God is an absolutum 
Dominium, There can be no question raised 
against God, who, however, will do no evil. StiU 
more, as the finite cannot be a measure for the 
infinite, all human conceptions of the nature of 
God must be considered as inadequate grounds on 
which to base a critical or condemning judgment. 
It follows that God’s will is an arhitrmm impertum^ 
a will entirely free, bound by no law that the 
human mind can foimulate, and able to will God’s 


pleasure, in obedience to His purposes, in ways 
hidden from the human mind. 

‘ God’s dominion comprises a right and supreme authority to 
determine whatsoever He may choose (and He cannot choose 
what is in its own nature evil and unjust) in respect to us and 
to all other things, and also in respect to those matters which 
no other authority can reach ; such as are our thoughts though 
concealed in the inmost recesses of our hearts— for which He 
can, at pleasure, ordain laws, and appoint rewards and punish- 
ments.’^ 

Thus God is simply the great omnipotent free 
will, the supreme individual personality, over 
against whom man is also an individual personality 
as free in will but impotent in fact. It at once 
appears evident that such doctrines as predestina- 
tion, original sin, the necessity of imposing a 
penalty or of adhering to any doctrine of forgive- 
ness in relation to law, are swept away. God 
stands above all compulsion, over against man, 
who also is endowed with a free will to obey or to 
disobey. From this position it is an inevitable 
step to the unity of God. God is the absolute 
arbitrary One. ‘There cannot be more beings 
than one who possess supreme dominion over all 
things.’ To speak of three persons, by which 
Socinus always means three individuals, is to speak 
irrationally. Yet the Socinian doctrine was careful 
to utter a caveat and to suggest a limitation, with 
a view to giving room for its Christology. As 
against the personality of the Holy Spirit, there is 
no hesitation. The Holy Spirit is only an energy. 
But God may delegate His power or may share it, 
as He has done pre-eminently in one instance. 
Yet He remains single, alone, supreme, so that 
the Socinian argument is always unfalteringly 
anti-Trinitarian. ^ , 

(c) Doctrine of Christ.-— HhQ Christology of 
Socinus is set out in regard to Christ’s person or 
‘nature,’ and His work or ‘offices.’ Jesus was 
truly a mortal man while He lived on earth, but 
at the same time the only-begotten Son of God, 
being conceived of the Holy Spirit and born of a 
virgin. He was separated from all other men, 
distinguished by the perfect holiness of His life, 
endued with divine wisdom and power, and was 
sent by the Father with supreme authority on an 
embassy to mankind. By His resurrection He w^ 
begotten a second time and became, like God, 
immortal. He was therefore glorified by God, 
that He might be made the chief director of oux 
religion and salvation — ^in which office are comprised 
His supreme authority and dominion. These 
positions are supported by a comprehensive cita- 
tion, with a confident exegesis of the relevant 
passages and types and symbols in the Scriptures. 
The strenuous and subtle argument, with its 
occasional violence of denial, indicates the_ strain 
clearly felt in dealing with the words of Christ and 
the witness of the Epistles, as these are accepted 
by the Church Catholic. A similar pathetic note 
can be heard in the protests of Martineau ui^er 
the stress of the same exegetical contest. jLhe 
‘offices’ of Christ are three — the prophet, the 
high-priest, and the king. But the offices of the 
high-priest and the king are dismissed briefly, 
and the whole stress is laid upon His prophetic 
ministry. Jesus is our high-priest, not because 
of His sacrifice at Calvary, but because of His 
mediation and intercession after His resmection 
to heaven. Jesus is the king because God has 
‘ placed Him at His right hand and given Him all 
power in heaven and on earth, that He might at 
His own pleasure govern, protect, luid eteinaiiy 
save those who believed in Him,’ In His prophetic 
office Jesus has manifested and couhrmed Hie 
knowledge of the hidden will of God, and Hia 
work was consummated in the new covenant, as 
it is found in He 8® and 1 Ti 2®. In that covenant, 
interpreted by Jesus, are stored the perfect pre- 
1 Mac, cat, § 3. 
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cepts and perfect promises of God, with the modes 
and grounds of our obedience to them. The pre- 
cepts are both moral and ceremonial. Some of 
them were additions by Jesus. Others were 
interpretations, and a quickening of the inward- 
ness of OT laws. The ceremonial ordinances are 
baptism by immepion, simply as a rite of initia- 
tion, although Socinus himself remained indifferent 
to the use of this sacrament, and the Lord’s Supper, 
which is nothing more than a feast of remembrance. 
Through these observances the Christian believer 
lays hold on eternal life and receives the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. But Christ’s prophetic office 
fulfilled its supreme function in His confirmation 
of the divine will by His perfect innocence, His 
miracles, and His death. With the meaning and 
efficacy of Christ’s death Socinus wrestled in the 
fullness of his strength. The one thing of which 
he is sure is that Christ’s death is not an atoning 
sacrifice. Christ indeed sufiered for sin rather 
than for sinners. He was a victim of sin, a witness 
to its guilt, a deliverer from its power, and, there- 
fore, He willingly ‘underwent a bloody death as 
an expiatory sacrifice.’ Because of this willing 
submission to the rage and fury of sin, men have 
a right to the remission of sins, and a new hope in 
God. They are drawn to Christ as their Saviour 
and see Him to be God’s witness to His own 
boundless love to the human race, and are there- 
fore led into reconciliation with Him. Every 
other view is rigorously analyzed. The doctrine 
of satisfaction, which the Keforraers urged, is 
keenly canvassed and its difficulties are set out in 
an animated dialectic. The conclusion reached is 
that God, whose will could have chosen any mode 
of forgiveness which is not foreign to His nature, 
chose to make acceptance {acceptatio) of Christ’s 
death at Calvary, but especially of its offering in 
heaven, the ground of forgiveness. The forgive- 
ness of God is, therefore, not propter Christum and 
not even per Christum, but gratuito, because God 
was willing to accept this sacrifice. Its power 
consists in its revelation of the will of God and 
its consequent moral influence on the heart of 
man. 

{d) Doctrine of faith . — This theory of salvation 
is matched by a corresponding doctrine of faith. 
Faith is an attitude of attention to the promises 
and an obedience to the precepts of God. It may 
be of two kinds, ‘ A bare assent alone of the mind 
whereby we acknowledge the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ to be true’ is not attended by salvation. 
The faith required is that ‘ we trust in God through 
Christ, and give ourselves up wholly to obey His 
wiU.’ In spite of the wide gulf between these 
limiting definitions and the breadth and depth of 
the Pauline conception, Socinus felt himself com- 
pelled to relate his conclusion to the Pauline doc- 
trine of justification. But his reference is slight, 
and his logic renders his use of Paul’s master word 
unreal, if not unmeaning. The whole system is 
completed by an ethical demand of high serious- 
ness and even of austerity, although it lacks the 
glow and colour of an obedience which is the out- 
flow of the adoring gratitude of the redeemed. 

3. Critical estimate. — When we turn ip a critical 
examination of the doctrines of Socinianism, we 
find that the contest ranges along the whole front. 
!$ocinianisin has been condemned both by the 
judgment of history and by the witness of almost 
universal Christian experience. The Roman 
Church, with its adherence both to the method 
and to the content of the early creeds, and through 
its passionate loyalty to Augustinian doctrine, 
dismisses the teaching of Socinus with an unflinch- 
ing denial. But it troubled the Reformed theo- 
logians of the 17 th cent, and invaded all their 
communions, so that they grappled with it as the 


subtlest and strongest enemy of evangelical truth. 
The Christian thought of to-day no longer fears its 
assault, for it has discarded, once for ail, the 
Soeinian method of approaching Christian doctrine, 
hut^it maintains andf must maintain its protest 
against its chief conclusions. 

The first broad remark to make is that Soeinian- 
ism was a school rather than a Church. Its con- 
gregations were associations for Christian learning 
rather than cominimions for Christian worship and 
service. This is confessed in the opening sentence 
of the Baconian Catechism ; 

“The Christian reiiirion is the way of attaining’ eternal life 
which God has pointed out by Jesus Ciirist and it may b« 
learned in the Holy Scriptures, especially in the New Testa- 
ment.' 

But the Medimval Church and the Reformers 
held that the Church was a religious fellowship, a 
society of divine origin, founded by Christ through 
His atoning w^ork for men. Within its communion 
and W its offices sinful men found the way to God. 
The Church -was more important than, and prior 
to, the individual believer. To the Church God 
fulfilled more abundantly His promise of the Holy 
Spirit. Through its message men were called of 
God, and by its sacraments were sealed to His 
service and to communion with Him and their 
fellow-men. Had Socinus and his followers ever 
entered into this truth, they would have realized 
how insufficient was the basis, and how external 
was the structure, of their scheme of doctrine. 

The view that Scripture is merely a source of 
information about doctrines and precepts is a 
shrunken conception of what both the OT and 
the NT have been to the Christian mind and con- 
science. Scripture is a means of grace, a channel 
through which the message of God passes to the 
soul of man, a meeting-ground where God and 
man stand, spirit in touch with spirit. Scripture 
has a divine power to enlighten, to quicken, to 
rebuke, to comfort, to give peace. The^ Reforma- 
tion doctrine of the witness of the Spirit to the 
word, which is affirmed not only by Scripture itself 
but also by universal experience, was never upon 
the horizon of the Socinians, and that casts a blight 
upon much of the skilful exegesis of their scholars 
and commentators. In the same way in their 
doctrine of God they never rise to the height of 
the thought that He is the God and Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and is so regarded, so known, 
and so confessed through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. He is not even a moral Ruler of a moral 
universe with laws unalterably righteous, to which 
He has set His seal. He is simply an ‘ All Highest,’ 
for whom creation and providence and, finally, the 
redemption of men are simply acts of ^ His mere 
pleasure, the exercise of His will. He is never a 
holy love, with a necessity to create and redeem, 
because of a self-sacrificing passion for men and 
a desire for their fellowship and service. 

When we realize the insufficiency of the Soeinian 
I doctrine of God, we understand the reason for the 
limited and depreciatory doctrine of Christ’s person 
and work. Jesus was not the Word made flesh. 
He was the man whose iife in the fle^h achieved 
victory over sin for Himself, whose resurrection, 
not by His own power but by the will and power 
of God, made that victory a means of salvation to 
men. We r^ize in a moment with what tremen- 
dous energy the Reformers did battle with this, as 
they deemed it, dishonouring conception of the 
incarnate and redeeming Christ. They pointed 
out not only that the ecstatic sentences of the NT 
were inconsistent with these formal statements of 
Soeinian theology, hut also that this conception 
was a throwback to the discredited Pelagianism of 
the past. They remarked upon the fact that no 
self-forgetting consecration and no impassioned 
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devotion were to be found in the hymns and 
prayers of the still life within the Socinian 
churches. The truth was clear that the Socinians 
had no sufficient doctrine of sin. It was neither 
a transgression of a holy and indefeasible law nor 
a state of enmity to God, It was the offence of 
an individual man against an individual God, a 
private injury which God might pass by on any 
conditions that He might choose to impose. As 
a consequence the Atonement is really superfluous. 
All that can be said is that God has chosen to 
accept it in the exercise of His will as an offering 
through which He will be reconciled. The motive 
of the love of God as the source and spring of the 
Atonement, the fact of the divine reaction against 
sin, the solemn truth that a holy law cannot be 
broken without the breach of much else, and the 
necessity of a reason in righteousness for Christ’s 
death for sinners, all lie outside the narrow path 
of Socinian theology. The issue of all this is that 
both faith and obedience, both the relationship to 
God and its ethical issues, are bleached of their 
colour. It is not accurate to say that the Socinian 
conception of faith is only assemus. That is 
denied, with good reason. But it is fair to say 
that faith never became a full-orbed and adoring 
j^ducia. It never attained to a simple, unquestion- 
ing confidence in God and in His grace revealed 
and made potent in Christ. It never reached to 
that vision of His love, that venture upon His 
mercy, and that victory over the world which con- 
stitute the secret of the Lord. It never evoked 
that love which casts out fear. The final issue is 
seen in the fact that the ethics of the Socinian 
churches in all time never rise to that abandon- 
ment of joy, that quenchless zeal for Christ and 
His kingdom, and that glow of devotion which 
make up the atmosphere of believing churches and 
believing men. The Socinian ethics lacks the 
dynamic of a faith in the love of a divine Redeemer 
who gave Himself for men. It is unlikely that 
Christian theology will ever hark back to the way 
of the Socinian. It will never build either with 
his intellectual method or upon his narrow and 
scholastic bases. But there is a possibility that, 
through the application of similar methods to the 
self-consciousness of Christ, there may be a reaction 
to anti-Trinitarianism, and from that men may 
stand again with the Socinian to utter their denial 
of the deity of Jesus and all that that implies. 

Litrraturb, — ^The reasoned apologetic of Socinianism is to 
be found in the BiJbliotheca Fratrum Polonorum^ Amsterdam, 
1656. Vols. i. and ii. contain the lettere of Socinns as well as 
his chief controversial works. Of these his treatise de Auotori- 
taU Sanetce Scnpiurce^ Rakow, 1670, which is said to be his 
earliest writing, and his de Jem Christo Servatore^ Basel, 1694, 
state and defend the basis of his system, and the stress-point of 
his thinking. In the latter it is the work, and not the person, 
of Ohrist that is expounded and argued. The simplest and 
clearest statement is to be found in the Raoovian Catechism 
issued in Polish in 1606, published in Latin in 1609, and trans- 
lated into English by John Biddle in 1652. It was afterwards 
revised and enlarged and reached its final form in 1680. FVom 
this ed. Thomaa Rees published his Eng. tr., with a sympathetic 
historical introd., in 1818. A. Harnack, Bist. of Dogma^ 
Eng, tr., London, 1894-99 (vols. v.-vii.), gives a full account of 
the historic development and theological trend of the system. 
Albrecht Ritschl, Critical Hist, of the Christian Doctrine of 
Justification and Recormliation, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1872, 
deals critically with its chief features ; T. M. Lindsay, Hist, 
of the Reformalim^ Edinburgh, 1906-07, ii., shows its historic 
setting and relationship to the Reformation. The standard 
German work is that of O. Focfc, D&r Sodnianismm, Kiel, 
1847. The biogiwMes of Sodnus are of especial value. The 
earliest (1680) by S. Przypkowski is prefixed to his works. In 
1663 it was rendered into English by John Biddle (1616-62), who 
has been called, wgniflcantly, ‘the father of English Uniterian- 
ism,’ whose sufienn^ in an intolerant age indicate the anti- 
pathies aroused by Socinianism. A sympathetic Eng. tr. by 
Joshua Toulmin, with a historical introd., was published in 1777 
under the title Memoirs of the Ufe^ Qko/raeter and Writings of 
F, Sodnus. An illnmhiatiii|f study, embodying the result of 
recent researches. Is A. Gordott, *Tfie Sorsdnf and their School,’ 
Theologieal Review^ July 1879- The various histories of ttoi- 
tarianism in England and in the United States trace Its con- 


nexion with Socinianism, and point out the criticism and re- 
daction of its conclusions and the difference between their 
points of view. 

SOCIOLOGY. — 1. The field. — Sociology is the 
study of human society, which means in its most 
general sense the tissue of relations into which 
human beings enter with one another. The name 
suggests friendliness and co-operation, and it is 
true that a certain ultimate community of aim and 
of character underlies those relations between 
men which are continuously active and permanent. 
But these are in fact blended with dealings and 
feelings of a hostile or indifferent character, and, 
for purposes of investigation, all or any dealings 
of man with man, anything that conditions or 
proceeds from such dealings, is a social fact. 

‘Envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness’ 

the unsocial or anti-social elements in one sense 
of the term — are unfortunately relevant to the 
study of social facts in the widest sense. The 
social relation, again, may be direct, personal and 
conscious, or it may be indirect and unknown or 
ill understood by those whom it aftects. In the 
complexities of the world market a good harvest 
in the Argentine may affect the fortunes of a 
Norfolk farmer and possibly the employment of 
a labourer who would be puzzled to point out the 
Argentine on the map. The effect is just one 
element in the operation of a tissue of social 
relationships of which perhaps no one but the 
student of this particular market possesses any 
adequate knowledge, and it is a part of any 
sociological inquiry to bring to light relations of 
social cause and effect which vuthout systematic 
investigation remain quite obscure even to those 
whom they most intimately affect. Thus the 
social relationship is potentially as wide as 
humanity and as various as life. In the simpler 
societies, it is true, physical harriers separate off 
different tribes and peoples so that their lives may 
have little or no contact with one another, but, 
as material civilization advances, such barriers 
are scaled and the range of direct and still more 
of indirect social interaction is progressively 
widened. In the study of society we may deal 
with anything which interests us within the whole 
range oi this interaction, and it will be seen that 
by ‘society’ we mean something different from 
a society. Society is something universal and 
pervasive, a tissue, as we have called it, of 
relations of which it is difficult to find the begin- 
ning or the end. A society, on the other hand, is 
a definite collection of people united by certain 
special relations with one another and in some 
way marked off by these relations from others 
who do not enter into them, possessing in fact a 
certain unity and in general a structure and what 
for want of a better metaphor we are accustomed 
to call a certain life of its own. The formation 
of societies — their growth, structure, and decay, 
their inner history and their mutual relations — 
constitutes the principal part of the study of 
society, but not trie whole. Behind societies there 
is always society, and the door is opened to serious 
fallacies if we forget the distinction. Broadly we 
may express the relationship by saying that it is 
one of the general characteristics of society that 
it engenders societies. Out of the tissue of social 
relationships emerge collections of people con- 
stituted each with a definite structure of its own 
distinguishing it, but by no means severing its 
relations with others. If society is the tissue of 
relationships between men, a society may be 
defilned as a structure of which the elements are 
human bein^ living in certain enduring and 
defined relations to one another. Any given 
human being is as a rule a member of many 
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societies — Q.g,, family, house of business, trade 
union, ^ Church, and State — and those societies 
may either be concentric (the smaller group being 
members of the larger) or intersect (e.^., a world 
Church or an international labour organization 
cuts across State divisions). Running through and 
beyond all these societies are the social relationships 
that have not thrown up any organized structure. 
Thus the influence of science, philosophy, art, and 
literature is international and extremely pervasive, 
but, though we speak of the republic of letters or 
of science, this is no more than a metaphor. The 
mutual influence of thought and discovery among 
the peoples is of old standing and is very great, 
while such organization as it has attained m the 
shape, e.g,, of world congresses is recent and 
very partial. Nevertheless the tendency of 
social relationship to take shape in some definite 
organization is interesting and important here as 
elsewhere. 

Ideally the complete subject of sociology is the 
entire field of these social relationships organized 
or unorganized. Any study is sociological which 
concerns itself with any branch of them, and, as ; 
human faculty is limited and the field of society i 
vast, it is in practice necessary to divide the subject 
into a number of specialisms. Necessary, but a 
necessary evil. For one of the few generalizations 
that can be laid down with confidence about society 
is that all its diflferent parts, however clearly dis- 
tinguishable for thought, are in their actual develop- 
ment interwoven. The religious, the ethical, the 
legal, the scientific, the economic relations of life 
are rightly distinguished, and, if any results are 
to be attained, each must be studied with the 
minuteness and accuracy that are possible only 
to specialism. Yet change in any one of these 
relations may affect all the others, and the 
specialist who becomes so concentrated on his 
particular branch that he ignores the rest is liable 
to serious errors, such as, e.p,, disturbed for a 
time the development of economics. There is no 
fundamental diflerence in this respect between 
sociology and other sciences, particularly sciences 
which deal with living beings. A pathologist may 
specialize with success on the eye or the ear or the 
liver, though all these organs are part of one 
organism and are affected in their functions by 
changes in other organs. What the social specialist 
has to do is to crdtivate his own garden without | 
forgetting the larger field of which it forms a | 
part and from which weeds, let us say, may 
spread to his own patch. Or, to drop the metaphor, 
he may make generalizations within his own de- 
partment, but must bear in mind that these results 
are conditional on freedom from disturbance by 
influences emanating from other departments. 
These things are so obvious that they would hardly 
be worth stating if it were not for a certain pride 
of specialism which tends to erect the particular 
branch, whatever it may be, that the student has 
chosen into the main stem of society. Thus the 
economist is apt to see in the industrial and com- 
mercial relationships the true and solid foundation 
of society, the groundwork of its development, 
the root of its diseases and decay. The political 
philosopher is convinced that the State is society — 
not merely the governmental organization which 
serves as a shell, but the essence and spirit of 
society itself. The religious man will find all that 
is of real account in the character of the beliefs 
current among a people. The biologist sees racial 
characters everywhere, and the historian of thought 
is inclined to the view that intellectual develop- 
ment is the sole cause of profound changes in 
civilization. Against all these tendencies to bias 
sociology has to make its protest. Its fund amental 
thesis is that all parts of society interact, and that 


no pre-eminence over the remainder can be claimed 
a priori for any one element of social life. What 
is the extent of the influence of each is a very 
difficult problem to be solved inductively, and 
probably is destined to receive a dilierent answer 
in relation to different societies and different 
periods. 

Perhaps a single illustration may be given of the interlocking 
of cause and effect and the impossibility of astigning the palm 
of influence to a single factor. Some economists, the Marxian* 
in particular, represent history as an economic process pro- 
ceeding by an inherent dialectic determining and not deter- 
mined by the rest of the social structure. But it must be 
apparent that the industrial structure of our own time is more 
and more determined by scientific discoveries ; nor In the ISth 
cent, would tbe electric telegraph— one of the key preoewes— 
ha\e arisen but for the fcsperi;ni,m's Ga.;.-.;? and Weter 
stimulated by a theoretical intere?,!, a-i'i : in ti.drtum 

from the purely intt-IIectTml work of and mauj others. 

In our own time wireless lele^faphy, a cv t.iinert’::.; in'i.ovatlon 
of the highest importance, ov.es .ts ori<,dn to the w^rk of ib-rut, 
which is' afiiliatc-d to the purely theoretical rt..sear?iies ot Cieri:- 
Maxweil. So far the economic fa 'tor is dtpend-.-nt cn the 
intellectual, but, if anyone thinks that the inUdWi.tual 
alone determines the application of science to industry, let him 
ask himself why the principle of the steam engine, known to 
Hero of Alexandria, had to wait for the sa?ond half of the 18th 
cent, for its fruition. It is clear that in the 1st cent. B.o. there 
were men capable of devising practicable steam engines If the 
conditions had create a demand for them. 

It would be easy but superfluous to follow tbe 
illustration farther. Let us put the point in this 
way. The development, say, of science is primarily 
self-dependent, one discovery leading on to another, 
hut it is conditioned by many elements in the 
social order — e.g., by religions freedom, the facility 
of intercommunication, and the social appreciation 
of intellectual work. Social prejudices, moreover, 
affect the fashions of scientific thought; e,g,t 
political passions have encouraged theories of race 
and of the struggle for existence, and national 
prejudices play their part. So again religion has 
its own evolution, but is vitally affected by 
science. Ethical evolution is not the same as 
religious, but is closely interwoven with it. Law* 
is distinct from either, but cannot violate the 
ethical or the religious standard with impunity. 
National evolution has its own roots, but plays 
upon and is played upon by religious, ethical, and 
economic infiuences and even by scientific ^ or 
pseudo-scientific theories of race. The existing 
sum of sociological knowledge includes all the 
scientific studies of all these departments of society. 
The ideal sociology which has yet to be crea^ 
would be the synthesis correlating and correcting 
their results. 

Ultimately, then, sociology is a synthesis of the 
social studies. In the meantime the immediate 
task of the sociologist is humbler and yet difficult 
enough. Having in mind the interconnexion of 
social relations, it is his business to discuss and 
expose the central conceptions from which a 
synthesis may proceed, to analyze the general 
character of society, examine the action oi social 
development, anddistinguisli the permanent factors 
on which society rests and from which social 
changes proceed. In a wider sense sociology may 
be taken to cover the whole body of sociological 
specialisms. In a narrower sense it is itself a 
specialism, having as its object the discovery of 
the connecting links between other specialisms. 
In this sense the problem of sociology is the 
investigation of the general character of social 
relations and the nature and determining conditions 
of social development. 

2. Social science and philosophy. — Bo much 
controversy has arisen as to the method of sdeh 
investigation as to have in large measure blocked 
the path of investigation itself. The greater part 
of sociological treatises is apt to be taken up 
with questions of the logic of the science. In 
point of fact every science has found out its own 
method by experiment, and it is only by investi- 
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gating social phenomena that we shall learn to 
distinguish between the fruitful and unfruitful 
methods of approaching them. Nevertheless to 
define the relation of sociology to other inquiries 
that cover or even touch the same field is to make 
some advance in our main problem of clearing up 
fundamental conceptions, and we must deal here 
briefly with the main issues that have been raised. 

(a) Questions of fact and questions of value , — 
Historically the systematic investigation of social 
life began as a branch of general philosophy, 
Plato’s MepubHc is a treatise on metaphysics, 
ethics, aesthetics, psychology, education, and 
political theory in one. For Aiistotle ethics and 
politics in the narrower sense are two branches of 
a more widely conceived political inquiry, and are 
together subordinate to his conception of nature 
and man’s place therein. To the Stoic the city of 
Cecrops was a microcosm within the wider cosmos 
which was the city of Zeus. In modern times the 
s( iidy of social affairs began with the criticism of 
political authority and was dominated by the 
conception bequeathed to the world by the Stoics 
of a law of natuz'e, and down to our own day 
among the followers of Hegel the metaphysical 
theory of the State (q.v.) retains its inHuence. 
The simpler and truer view of the relations 
between social science and philosophy is due to 
the Utilitarians. For them moral philosophy was 
devoted to the study of the ultimate ends of human 
action, which they declared to be the promotion 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
of those whom action can affect. Political and in 
general social theory were concerned with the actual 
relations of man in society, and this investigation 
would be the servant of ethics, as it would reveal 
what institutions made for and what were pre- 
judicial to the general happiness. We thus get 
a clear distinction between three inquiries which 
are apt to be confused ; (1) the inquiry into the 
nature of the good, a discussion of values; (2) 
the inquiry into the actual relations of human 
beings, a discussion of facts ; (3) the inquiry into 
the means of utilizing our knowledge of the facts 
in the service of the good, the application of ideals 
of value to the discovered truth as to facts, the 
art of social improvement. 

Certain fundamental questions may be raised 
here as to the distinction of value and fact. It 
may be that value (q.v.) is also a fact, an element 
in reality. We shall not pursue the discussion 
here, as we should be far from denying the ulti- 
mate co-ordination of all thought — a co-ordination 
in which the conception of what is desinible must 
play a part along with tlm knowledge of what is 
actual. But, in whatever sense the actual and 
ideal are related, they are also distinct, and of any 
specific inquiry wo must know ’whether it is deal- 
ing with the one or the other. We may appro- 
priately use the term ‘philosophy’ for the discus- 
sion of value, whether it be the value of methods 
of attaining truth or the value of modes of life and 
cjmduct, and the term ‘ science ’ for the investiga- 
tion of facts and the interconnexions of fact which 
we seek to exhibit as laws. As social life is the 
medium in which all that we most value has its 
being, it is clear that it falls within the purview 
of philosophy as here described, and, if we call the 
study of value ethics, it follows that any social 
philosophy is a branch or application of ethics, as 
the Utilitarians justly conceived. But it is also 
clear that the application cannot be usefully 
attempted without knowledge of the facts of 
society, the systematic exhibition of which is the 
object of a social science. So far we have a justifi- 
cation for both the philosophic and the scientific 
treatment of our subject, A complete sociology 
would therefore embrace a social philosophy and a 


social science. But it would be a synthesis, not 
a fusion, of the two inquiries. 

It is necessary to make this clear because the 
distinction has in fact been too often ignored. If 
we turn to any treatise on social philosophy, we 
shall find an examination of many of the element- 
ary social institutions— government, law, property, 
the family, international relations, etc. These 
are all existing facts, institutions varying end- 
lessly in detail and often in most essential ele- 
ments from case to case. If we examine these 
institutions in order to discover what is in fact 
common to them or how they in fact differ, we are 
in the region of science. If we examine them to 
discover how far, or in which of these specific 
forms, they conduce to the good of man, we are in 
the region of philosophy. The fundamental defect 
of the metaphysical treatment of society, however, 
has been precisely that it has not distinguished 
these questions and that in analyzing the actual 
constitution of society it has seemed at the same 
time to determine what is and to lay down what 
ought to be. As against this method it must be 
maintained that the analysis of institutions is 
either an analysis of values in subordination to 
some explicit system of ends or an analysis of 
their actual form of operation in a given society. 
Both inquiries follow a characteristic method of 
general philosophy in that they examine those 
elementary conceptions which ordinary thought 
takes for granted. Both cover a good deal of the 
same ground. But their final goal and conse- 
quently their continuous interest is different. One 
thinks constantly of the good which an institution 
subserves, the other of the precise form which it 
assumes at a given time, the evolution through 
which it assumed that form, its interaction with 
other institutions, and similar questions of fact. 
Grave confusions arise when issues of fact are 
coloured by judgment of value ; but, when the 
facts are completely and accurately stated, it is 
reasonable to essay their valuation, and this is the 
proj>er task of social philosopliy. 

Thus the whole field of society can and should 
be treatezl scientifically, and, when scientifically 
understood, can and should be reviewed philo- 
sophically. There is no objection to either method 
in itself, but only to a confusion of the two. A 
complete sociology, indeed, aims at a synthesis in 
which tlie two parts, though always distinct, are 
brought into definite relation. 

The confusion of method may be illustrated by the uncritical 
use of terms like * progress,’ which, if it means anything, means 
a change to something better, a change which therefore we 
approve, which accords with our standard of ethical valuation. 
If this meaning had been kept in mind, it would have been 
impossible for the conception of progress as involving an un- 
mitigated brute struggle for existence to hold its own for a 
day. In the scientific part of our work we had better avoid 
terms of distinctively ethical colouring, and with that object, 
in place of social ‘progress ’ and ‘ retrogression,’ we shall speak 
of ‘development,* ‘arrest,’ and ‘decay.’ It may be objected 
that these terms still carry ethical associations, particularly if 
we speak, and we shall have to speak, of ‘ higher ’ and ‘ lower ’ 
developments. As shown farther on, there is, however, a pre- 
cise and unambiguous meaning to be attached to these terms 
which is independent of any ethical valuation ; they import 
differences in the internal vitality, efficiency, and extension of 
social organization Whether such organization is on the whole 
a good or a bad thing is another question. On the method 
here proposed the question of the nature and conditions of 
social development becomes a question of social science proper, 
the question of the social ideal one of ethics, and the question 
whether actual development has been or is or may be so guided 
as to conform to the ideal one of the application of ethical 
principles to scientific results. The present article deals in 
some detail with the definition of social development, and only 
briefly indicates the ethical ideal by which the facts should be 
valued. 

(b) Law and freedom, — Another philosophical 
conception whicli has given trouble in the scientific 
study of society is the conception of law. It is 
maintained that the object of sociology as a science 
is to achieve generalizations which presuppose the 
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existence of law in the life of society, and it is 
questioned whether law involving necessary con- 
nexion prevails in the field of human action de- 
termined by the human will. The metaphysical 
question of freedom which emerges here has been 
generally held to be of critical importance to the 
status of sociology as a science. But this is an 
error. It is forgotten that in all sciences the 
‘laws’ which investigation reveals are conditional. 
They tell us what will happen under given condi* 
tions, and enable us to predict what will actually 
happen at a given time and place only on the tacit 
supposition that our knowledge of the conditions 
tlien and there existing is adequate. Even the 
astronomer who predicts an eclipse for a given 
hour and minute speaks with the tacit reservation 
that the solar system remains unchanged by the 
irruption of a comet or other disturbing body. 
Whenever we apply science to practical affairs, 
the possibility that our enumeration of the rele- 
vant conditions is incomplete becomes a serious 
consideration, and the judgment of the practical 
man is required to round off and appl^y the condi- 
tional predictions of the specialist. The patholo- 
gist lays down the normal course of a disease. 
The family doctor, using the pathologist’s results 
and knowing the history of the patient, forms by 
the union of the two a prognosis which is valuable 
in proportion to his discernment but is not matter 
of ^ demonstrative certainty. Similarly, what 
sociology tells us or hopes to tell us is what will 
happen under given conditions. The economist, 
shows that, if supply is reduced while demand 
is constant, prices will rise. This is a result 
reached by legitimate reasoning from certain pos- 
tulates, generally verij&ed in the workings of a 
modern market. But, if a food controller inter- 
venes, or even if there is a strong appeal to patriot- 
ism or a wide dislike of ‘profiteering,* a new 
condition is introduced and the conclusion will not 
hold. The motives that may stimulate the will 
are so various, and the complications of social life 
so intricate, that on any theory of the will all our 
sociological generalizations must be conditional 
in character. If people act in certain normal ways 
conformably to our analysis of human nature, con- 
firmed perhaps by statistical records of actual 
behaviour, then on given conditions certain r^ults 
will follow. Even if we assume the strictest 
philosophical determinism, we could not get 
farther than this until we knew all the possible 
motives to action which all possible situations 
might throw up. If, on the contrary, we assume 
an indeterminism in the old and strict sense, we 
are for the present no worse off. We shall still be 
able to say that, if the mass of men act as they 
ordinarily do, the results will follow. The differ- 
ence would emerge only at a much later stoge 
than sociology has reached. For, if there is a 
strictly indeterminate element in the will, then 
there is a factor which not only is not known but 
never can he known. In that case, while other 
sciences might, ideally, complete the study of 
their subject-matters and succeed some day in 
transforming their hypothetical predictions into 
categorical generalizations in which all relevant 
conditions should be known, sociology and psycho- 
logy would have to leave a gap where the unde- 
termined will operates. None the less on both 
sides of the gap the territory could be explored, 
and the gener^izations obtained would be valid 
conditionally on a statable operation of the will. 

But even this distinction admits a little too 
much. It overlooks the power of statistical 
method. If there is an element in the operation 
of the will wliich is honco fide indeterminate, we 
are in the region of * pure chance.* Among a 
thousand persons confronted with a certain conflict 
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of motives it is even odds whether any individual 
chooses this or that, accepts, let us say, or refuses. 
To deny this evenness is to take away the indiffer- 
ence of the will, and inclines us one way or the 
other. Now in such an event it is quite impossible 
to determine how any one of the thousnrul may 
act, but of the thousand as a whole statistical 
theory will tell us what the probabilities are. 
It will tell us that probably tlje niiiuber of ac- 
ceptances and refusals will be approximately equal, 
and it will give us a precise measure of the 
improbability of their diverging by more than a 
specified amount from ecpiality. If tjjere are 
many sets of a thousand in question, a divergence 
I in the same direction in all of them becomes in- 
creasingly improbable. The approach to certainty 
is asymptotic, but it is the business of inductive 
science to yield not only certainties but also 
measured probabilities, and this is possible to 
sociology by the use of statistics even on the 
assumption (which one may take as almost ex- 
cluded by philosophy) of a strictly indeteniiinate 
element in volition. In fact, if the indeterminate- 
ness of the will is clearly grasped and the concep- 
tion rigidly applied, it results that, while the 
conduct of any individual in a given case is abso- 
lutely unpredictable, the average of conduct in a 
large number of cases will be exactly what^ it 
would be if the indeterminate element of choice 
were non-existent. On the average men will act 
in accordance with the predominant motive. If, 
on the other hand, the unknown element does not 
act indifferently now one way and now another, it 
ceases to be indeterminate, and, if its effect is 
studied over a large number of cases, it must 
become measurable. 

(c) The dement of individuality. — It may^ be 
objected that the individual decision may be just 
the critical event — the turning-point on which 
great things depend. There are moments in which 
a single man holds issues as ^eat as those of peace 
or war in his hands, and the whole future of a 
community will be different as he decides this way 
or that. The scientific view of society has some- 
times been too hasty in dismissing this objection. 
Carried to an extreme, indeed, the ohjectlon 
develops with the ‘ great man ’ theory of history, 
the sufficient answer to which is the careful study 
of the careers of great men. Such study shows 
that in the realm of action such men have been 
very narrowly circumscribed by their surroundings 
and have attained their conspicuous position far 
more by clever adaptation to the movements of 
their time than by the power of sheer creation. 
On the other hand, it is false science to limit the 
importance of individuals on the strength of any 
a priori preference for the general and the uni- 
form. All social cause and effect runs through 
the medium of individual character, and it is 
simply matter of empirical fact that individuals 
differ and that character is more strongly marked 
in some than in others. It is also matter of fact 
that the structure of all societies gives the im- 
mediate decision on various issues, sometimes 
issues of great magnitude, to particular persons in 
particular positions. In such cases the character 
of the individual will count. It will not count for 
as much as appears on the surface, for the large 
social causes will operate and will be sure to 
narrow down the choice to a fine point, but none 
the less at that point the attitude of the individual 
will be a makeweight, and it may be just the make- 
weight which turns the balance. There is nothing 
in this to conflict with the ‘ reign of law. ’ A tumbler 
rolls along a table, coming slowly to rest at the 
edge. A breath, a tremor, decides whether it stoj® 
or falls over and is smashed to atoms. Whichever 
happens, all is in accordance witli uniform and 
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indeed, in this example, perfectly mechanical laws, 
but to the tumbler the difference is catastrophic. 
The most rigidly mechanical view of society can- 
not ignore these perilous edges, and in general any 
one who has seen public affairs from the inside, 
particularly if his position is that of a critic rather 
than an actor, must have learnt that, while public 
men are much less free in the range of their choice 
than appears on a superficial view, yet at every 
stage of a movement personalities count. The 
vanity of one highly-placed person, the private 
enmities of anotlier, the fortunes of a Cabinet 
intrigue, the fears of this man for his seat in 
Parliament, the regard of that man for his consist- 
ency, the coldness of Mr. A. to a cause which his 
rival Mr. B, has made his own — all these the on- 
looker has noted with despair as palpable influ- 
ences in matters on which great public interests 
depend. 

The European War was lon^ attributed popularly in Britain 
to the Kaiser. Wilhelm n. could no more have made the war 
by his single decision than he could have waged it single- 
handed, but the gradual gravitation of his mind towards war so 
subtly described by M. Oambon reflected the new distribution 
of multitudinous psychological forces in Germanjr during 1913, 
and a decision was taken in July 1914 in which the scales 
wavering between very nearly equ^ weights moved finally to 
one side and at that moment the weight of the Kaiser’s person- 
ality and position was amply sufficient to decide the turn. 

Individuality, then, counts for something, and 
its effects are not altogether smoothed out by com- 
pensations into simple laws of averages because 
there are moments and points of turning when 
individuality — possibly through its weakness as 
much as through its strength — switches a society 
on the line to the left instead of on the line to the 
right, and great consequences ensue. This fact 
introduces an element of uncertainty into any 
science based on and resting in social generaliza- 
tion. But to some thinkers it is accordingly fatal 
to the pretensions of sociology as a science. Indeed 
many see in it only an illustration of a much 
wider truth applying not only to sociology hut to 
all sciences that pretend to deal with life. Science, 
they say, deals with the universal and the measur- 
able. It is or is destined to be mathematical in 
its final shape. It must have exact likenesses or 
graded and scaled differentiations, so that it can 
generalize,^ formulate, and predict. But life is 
neither uniform nor differentiated only by degrees 
measurable in scale. It is individual, an<l in each 
of its cases there is something unique and unseiz- 
able by the intellect — creative of essentially novel, 
and therefore unpredictable, developments. Even 
if the idiosyncrasies of individuals could be in 
some measure reduced to law by the fiction of 
averages, the life of a society to which millions of 
individuals contribute each in individual ways is 
so unique that no generalizations apply to it, and 
there axe not those large numbers of societies 
which make possible the use of statistics for the 
calculation of average results. What we can 
know about a community is its history as a living 
organism, just as what we can know about a man 
is Ms biography. Tiie history and the biography 
may be written with greater or less fullness and 
truth, but, the nearer they come to the real springs 
of life, in either case the more they will reveal 
these as unique, incapable of being inferred from 
any parallel case because there is no parallel case, 
incapable of revealing their own future activity 
because they are eSvSentially creative in such a 
sense that the future need in no way resemble the 
past. 

So far as this argument touches the claim of 
sociology to be a science, it may be suflSoient to 
reply that the sphere of science is too narrowly 
conceived when it is identified with generalization 
and prediction. The function of science is to 
examine and describe facts impartially, accurately. 


and systematically. If it finds any of its facts 
unique, it is its business to say so. But it is only 
from systematic comparison that true uniqueness 
will emerge. If we test the action of a living 
organism by mechanical principles, we do or do 
not find a correspondence. Either the circulation 
of the blood corresponds to that of a liquid forced 
through elastic tubes, in which case the physical 
analogy holds and we are right in regarding the 
rocess as mechanical, or there is a measurable 
ivergence, in which case we know what is due to 
the organic elements involved. It is a residual 
phenomenon which we identify, even if we do not 
explain it, only when we have contrasted the 
organic with the known behaviour of the in- 
organic. If the vitalist is right, there will always, 
when the physical and chemical explanation has 
been carried through, he such a residue, hut what 
this residue amounts to can be known only by- 
carrying the physical explanation as far as it will 
go and no farther. Similarly it is only when we 
have applied all the generalizations which we can 
legitimately make to the life of a given society 
that we can ascertain and measure the value of 
that factor, if any, which is its own peculiar in- 
dividual self. Individuality, if real, will display 
itself as the result of scientific inq^uiry. We 
suspect its force just because we do not find 
uniformity. To know it, we must find out 
accurately what uniformity means, to what ex- 
ectations it would lead us, and how far the reality 
iffers from these anticipations. The individual 
is not withdrawn from our knowledge. On the 
contrary, knowledge begins with individuals. 
Generalizations are drawn from them and concern 
them, and the limits of generalization in turn dis- 
play and delimit the field of individual differences, 
we come back to the caution which we advanced 
at the outset. Generalizations in all science are 
conditional, with this addendum that it is in the 
failure of generalizations that we discover residual 
phenomena. 

(d) Law and will. — Scientifically, generaliza- 
tions have become popularly known as laws. It is 
not the best of all possible metaphors, and in 
sociology it raises peculiar difficulties. Socio- 
logical laws are sometimes crudely confused with 
the law of the land. In fact, they correspond only 
in so far as the law of the land formulates the 
ways in which ordinary people do ordinarily act. 
Scientific laws have not the force of commands 
and do not impose penalties, but to seize this 
contrast is at once to come perilously near to a 
mistake of the opposite kind. If it is thought 
that, because sociological law is not an ordinance 
imposed upon the will, it is therefore something 
necessarily independent of the will and, if valid at 
all, must express something which will and must 
happen in the life of society, no matter what the 
human beings who constitute that society may 
think or desire, social development comes to be 
conceived as something proceeding fatally and even 
mechanically, which human beings can neither 
arrest, accelerate, nor modify. In opposition to 
that view, it must be maintained that social laws 
rest on and express the ways in which human 
beings act in their relations to one another to- 

S ither with the consequences of such actions. 

ut, as human beings are capable of that reflective 
and deliberate action which we call the action of 
will, sociological laws, far from being independent 
of the will, must consist largely of statements of tlie 
ways in which human wills act. It follows that 
the mere knowledge of such laws and of the 
tendencies to wliich they lead introduces new data 
for consideration and possible new motives. 

Malthus'g law ol population, e.jsr., by showing how, under 
given coiKtttions, population must increase taster cnan tne 
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means of subsistence, bad a profound and far-reaching affect upon 
opinion, and finally upon action, which seriously contributed 
to the arrest of the increase of population. Such an effect is 
falsely described as a defeat of Malthus’s law. It is a defeat of 
the tendencies which Malthus found in operation through the 
apprehension of the results which Malthus predicted. The law, 
properly stated, is a conditional generalization. If, and so 
long as, people act in a certain way guided by certain con- 
ditions, population will increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. When they take this into account, new motives 
come into play and the condition under which the law holds is 
removed. 


Sociological laws therefore do not necessarily 
formulate processes that must occur independently 
of our will, but rather indicate the ways in which 
men act under assignable conditions and the con- 
sequences of such action. The knowledge so 
obtained is the necessary condition of a fuller 
control of the life of society by the deliberate will 
of human beings. 

To sum up. Sociology as a science does not 
involve the negation of the freedom of the will, 
nor does it negate the individuality of societies or 
the uniqueness of national history. Its business 
in general is to ^ive an articulate, impartial, and 
systematic description of the facts or social life. 
In these it finds features that recur and features 
that are unique, events attributable to widely 
prevalent social conditions and events attributable 
to the action of this or that individual ; and the 
elements of uniformity it sums up into generaliza- 
tions which hold conditionally on the character of 
that complex of circumstances which constitutes 
the individual life of a society at a given time. 
These generalizations express the ways in which 
human beings act in accordance with the prompt- 
ings of human nature and the consequences of such 
actions ; but they do not hold good if other motives 
come into play than those which they have taken 
into account. They display social life as made by 
man for man, not as imposed on man by a super- 
incumbent necessity. 

3. The social structure. — {a) Types of society . — 
We have described a society as a structure of 
which the units or elements are human beings 
living in certain more or less durable and depend- 
able relations to one another. The definition is 
intended to fit a family or a State, a literary 
society, or the * society ’ of a town or a neighbour- 
hood. In the last case the conditions of durability 
and definiteness may be sometimes said to recede 
towards the vanishing point, and the limits which 
mark out one such society from another become 
correspondingly vague, x et even within a society 
of this kind people exercise mutual hospitality in 
certain recognized ways and within observed limits, 
and the relations between them endure sometimes 
through a lifetime. But, when the term ‘society’ 
is used in so large a sense, very little can be said 
of it in general. If we want to be more precise, 
we must distinguish different kinds of societies, 
and in particular those which rest on the deeper 
needs of man and play the larger j)art in his life. 
Of these we may perhaps distinguish three types : 
(1) the effective kindred ^ growing out of the ties 
of parenthood and sex, forming a structure of a 
definite and durable kind deeply rooted in human 
impulses ; (2) the community, which is the entire 
somety occupying a certain territory® as long as it | 
is united by certain connective relations® that do | 
not extend beyond its borders ; (3) what we shall | 
call the ‘ association,’ by which is meant not one j 


1 By the term ‘ effective kindred ' the present writer means 
the kindred to the limit within which its tie is an 
operative force— a limit that varies remarkably amon^ different 

peoples, and even in different families. ^ ^ ^ 

2 Or (in the case of nomads) habitually moving: m associatira. 

3 If a community is loosely organized, individuals or other 
communities like gypsies may occupy or move about m the 
same territory without entering into connective relation with 
it. Firmly organized communities, of course, bring all such 
relsilionslnps under controL 


society only or even one species of society, but 
rather a genus including ail societies which are 
based on specific purposes and needs of man. 
Some such societies are temporary and superficial 
as the purposes they serve. But some are based 
on profound needs and must rank with those of 
the greatest importance to the sociologist. Of 
these the Churches are the most conspicuous in* 
stance. Professional and trade organizations, 
political parties and leagues, and finally ‘ institu- 
tions,’ universities, colleges and schools, even great 
businesses and government departments, are all 
societies existing primarily to meet certain needs 
and often possessing a life and character of their 
own which profoundly afiect the individuals who 
join them, and react on the other societies with 
which they are in contact and on the community 
or communities to which they belong. 

(6) The community. — The centre of these three 
types is the community. For the family is 
normally, if not universally, a part of a com- 
munity and intimately attached to its structure 
and its fortunes, while the association is by defini- 
tion hardly capable of an independent life, but 
requires either a community or communities as ite 
background and support. Sociology therefore is 
right in making the commiinitjr the centre of its 
inquiry, though it goes wrong if it forgets that 
society is wider than any community and that 
very essential relations may transcend the com- 
munal limits. 

What we have called the connective relations con^titating’ 
the community consist mainly in (1) the observance of a 
common system of rules regulating the ordinary intercourse of 
life, and (2) mutual protection iigainsT; botn external enemies 
and internal breaches of the peace. Among many of the 
simpler peoples these two functions fall apart, the second 
particularly m internal relations falling rather to the kindred 
or quasi-kindred the totemic group). The community 
here consists of people who live in habitual intercourse regu- 
lated by customs which are generally observed but not 
necessarily enforced by organized collective action. Moreover, 
if there are some rules so enforced, they are often not such 
as ensure the protection of individuals, which is a matter for 
the kindred or some other constituent group. Even for 
purposes of external defence or aggression the community as 
a whole may be very slightly organized. In larger and more 
organized communities the enforcement of rules and the pro- 
tection of ite members as well as the maintenance of its own 
being and perhaps the extension of its borders become essential 
features of the community and are the first function of a 
distinct oigan, the State (?.i7.). 

A civilized community is, in fact, always 
organized as a State, but the State and the 
community are not to be identified. By the 
community we understand the people in the entire 
fabric of their life, including their famOy relation- 
ships, their industiw, commerce, religion, art, and 
relaxation. The State is the organized fabric 
supporting law and government. ^ It is more than 
mere government — with which it is sometimes 
identified — while it is less than the community. 
It includes the executive and judicial system (with 
the public forces, police and military) on the one 
side, and the constituent authority on which 
government is based on the other. In a very 
democratic country the State may be regarded as 
the community as organized for those collective 
purposes which involve compulsion as an ultimate 
resort. In undemocratic countries the State is 
not the whole community and may be alien and 
unfriendly to a greater or less part of it. In many 
simple communities there is no government and 
no State. Community and State therefore are 
different forms of society, and on tlie whole the 
State belongs to the type of society which we have 
called association. It exists to meet specific 
needs, and it becomes confused with the com- 
munity because in large and developed societies it 
is the organ and outer expression of its unity. 
Questions of the basis, origin, and develoj>raent of 
society in general, of the community, and of the 
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State should therefore he distinguished. The 
community is a form of society, and the State is 
an organ of the community. Man builds society 
as naturally as the bee builds the honeycomb 
because isolated man is an incomplete being, and 
societies vary in every possible way because man’s 
nature is so various, and on all or almost all sides 
needs the social relation to complete its expression. 
As social beings the men whose lot is cast together 
build communities, but in the formation, main- 
tenance, and development of these permanent 
structures the differences of human qualities make 
themselves felt. The distinction which we drew 
between social relations in the wider and narrower 
sense comes into play, and it is only so far as the 
tendencies making for co-operation overcome those 
of antagonism that the community extends, and 
only so far as the former gain at the expense of the 
latter that it can develop. Thus the conditions — 
psychological, historical, or environmental — that 
make for co-operation determine the life and 
character of the community, and the abstract fact 
that man is a social animal is only the first step in 
explanation. The State reflects the life of the 
community, in part its conscious or half-conscious 
need for organization, in part the actual superiority 
which organization confers in the struggle for 
existence. It is natural neither in the sense of 
issuing immediately from man’s primitive impulses 
nor in that of spontaneously expressing his matured 
perfection. On the contrary, at all known stages 
it requires effort and criticism to adjust its control, 
whether to the lower or to the higher nature of 
man. 

As a durable society a community is, in accord- 
ance with our definition, a structure of which the 
unitary elements are hnman beings living in 
defined and permanent relations with one another. 
It may include many subordinate societies, even 
the simplest communities, e.^., generally includ- 
ing several families (at least m the narrower sense 
of the term). What is generally necessary to the 
maintenance of the community is that the several 
relations between individuals, families, and associa- 
tions within it should be compatible with one 
another. However complex, they must, taken 
together, be self-maintaining; economically, 
the relationship between motive and effort must 
so work out that the community produces enough 
to maintain itself. On the side of law and order 
its members must on the wdiole know what they 
may ex^ct of others and what others expect of 
them. Even a game cannot be played without 
this much of mutual understanding, still less the 
complex business of running social life. Thus, 
from the simplest people upwards, every com- 
munity known has its web of traditional custom, 
which as a whole makes up a fabric that with less 
or more of friction will somehow work. Thus a 
community is not only a structure but a self- 
maintaining structure — one of which the parts are 
always in movement and action, but on such lines 
that by movement and action the structure is on 
the whole maintained. This description is sugges- 
tive of the life of an organism, and not the less so 
if we consider that the structure may not only he 
maintained but also develop, and not only develop 
but also perhaps decay and even perish, so that 
what might seem to be an objection to our general 
postulate of self-maintenance falls into place as 
an exception which proves the rule. How far is 
this comparison a metaphor, and how far does it 
express the rent essence of communal life? 

The objection commonly made is that an organ- 
ism is a unity nossessing* a life and consciousness 
as a whole and not in its several parts, whereas, 
whatever unity the community may have, the life 
and consciounness are manifested in its individual 


members. Our consciousness in its normal 
functioning is unitary, and we know nothing of 
any consciousness in our component cells. In the 
community, on the other hand, each component 
individual is a conscious being, and we know 
nothing of any central consciousness unless it be 
either (a) that of a ruler, who is after all one 
member of the community, or (b) the common 
councils and decisions of many or all members of 
the community acting in co-operation. Here, we 
may agree, is a material difference which disposes 
of any attempt to treat the community as a species 
of living organism, if that means a species of 
animal. 

(c) The organic principle , — But there is another 
and more effectual way of using the term. We 
may define the organic in general terms and treat 
living beings, societies, and perhaps other things 
{c,g,i works of art) as species falling within it. 
An organic whole, then, is a system with a distinct 
character and mode of action of its own constituted 
by the conjoint action of parts, each in turn with 
a distinct character and mode of action of its own, 
but conditioned in the maintenance of their char- 
acter and the pursuit of their activity by their 
mutual requirements as members of the union. 
The relation of whole and part req^uires no external 
agency to create or maintain it. This differentiates 
it from a mechanical whole in which something 
essential to the formation is always external. It 
must be said further that organic unities differ in 
two principal respects. (1) Some are more and 
some less thorough-going and intimate. In some 
the parts cannot exist without the whole; in 
others they survive its destruction, but modified 
or crippled in greater or less degree. Among the 
higher animals a cell removed from the body 
rapidly dies ; among the lower it may survive 
permanently with some change of form. Viewed 
under this aspect, some social relations are seen to 
be very intimate. Indeed the sum-total of all the 
social relationships iu which a man stands must he 
regarded as so deeply affecting his whole nature 
that, if we suppose them all cancelled, it may be 
doubted whether he could still be called human. 
Any given society, however, may embody only a 
fraction of these relationships, and its dissolution 
might not greatly affect the individual. We 
cannot say a priori how it will be in any given 
case hut merely note that on this side the intimacy 
of the organic union varies in every possible 
degree. (2) There is, further, a variation of kind, 
according as the union is harmonious or constrained. 
Each part is so far distinct as to have its own 
tendencies and potentialities. It may find in the 
other parts the co-operative conditions necessary 
to fulfil these, or it may find forces which in 
greater or less degree distort and cramp it. Such 
mutual constraint — the price, so to say, of mutual 
development — is of common occurrence in organic 
unions, but necessarily involves a loss of energy 
and, if carried far enough, entails the risk of a 
break-up. The organic principle is pure or liar- 
monious in proportion as the constraint involved 
diminishes. 

To apply these principles to a community, it 
may have many constituent groups, each with a 
certain internal life, and these in turn are com- 
posed of individuals, each with his capacities 
which may or may not be fulfilled. It will suffice 
to consider the community in relation to the 
individual. What do we mean by fulfilment of 
capacity? Human life rests on impulses which in 
their higher and more definite form become pur- 
poses. Any attainment of a purpose is pro tanto 
a fulfilment of some element in our nature. But 
purposes may be distracted and conflicting, so that 
the fulfilment of one may be tbe frustration of 
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others, and there is no fulfilment of the self as a 
whole. Hence, conversely, if there is any fulfil- 
ment of the self as a whole, it must lie in the 
realization of a comprehensive purpose or in a 
coherent system of purposes. Now, one purpose 
might be pursued through life to the disregard of 
all others. There would then be consistency of 
action, but no fulfilment of the mass of impulses 
or purposes. But, conversely, the purpose or 
system of purposes might be such as would give 
to all manner of impulses and purposes the greatest 
scope compatible with mutual consistency. It 
might indeed be a summing up of such purposes as 
seem in relation to one another. This would yield 
the most complete possible fulfilment of the self as 
a whole. The process of such fulfilment is the 
development of personality, which is thus seen to 
rest on the free scope of each part conditioned 
only by the harmony of the whole. 

What is true within the single personality 
applies mutatis mutandis to the plurality of 
persons in a society. If we conceive a common 
purpose, or system, embracing all purposes of all 
individuals so far as they are mutually consistent, 
the realization of such a system would be the com- 
pletest fulfilment of the life of a community. 
Ideally such a system would be one which should 
lay all elements of our nature under contribution, 
informing them with a spirit of unity rather than 
limiting them by constraint. It is clear that such 
a harmony could be expressed only in a religious 
ideal setting before humanity as a whole the 
meaning and value of its life. Of such an ideal all 
that can be said here is that the two conditions on | 
which it rests are those which we have called ; 
harmony and freedom — fullness of scope for our I 
many-sided nature conditioned at the lowest by I 
the requirement of mutual consistency, or at a i 
higher ^rade inspired by conscious relation to a 
harmonious whole. 

A community will be harmonious or organic in 
the purest sense in proportion as it realizes these 
conditions — i.e., as it rests upon and calls forth 
the personality of its members in all respects in 
which they are in fact capable of harmonization. 
Thus it will repose upon the social qualities in the 
narrower of the two senses given to that term. It 
will not admit any quality or activity incompat- 
ible with the consistent working of the whole, nor 
allow the restraint or stoppage of any development 
except on the score of such incompatibility. 

Unfortunately, as we saw at the outset, the 
term ‘ social qualities ’ has a much wider sense ; 
the human beings of whom society is composed do 
not with their whole being enter into harmonious 
co-operation : they are centres of independent life 
with interests of their own, in the pumuit of 
which they impinge on one another, crossing each i 
other’s paths. The various groups which they 
form act with a similar collective selfishness, so 
that we are faced by centrifugal tendencies and 
begin to wonder how it is that the community is 
kept together at all. Thinkers who start from 
these tendencies have, in fact, formed two main 
theories of the origin of social union. 

(c?) The principle of force , — One school rests the 
State upon force. Now it is true that organized 
society has never yet been able to dispense with 
force, but force itself as applied in social life is a 
conception requiring analysis. Where more than 
two or three are gathered together, force cannot be 
effectively exerted by a single man. It may no 
doubt be wielded, directed in detail, by the will of 
a single chief. But essentially it re«ts on dis- 
cipline and organization, and organization involves 
a delicate psychological balance. Even in a dis- 
ciplined army there must at bottom be a widely 
diffused will to obey, and, if there comes a point 


at which for any reason that will is shaken, 
the whole fabric may, as the world has seen, 
suddenly crumble. In a slave society there must 
be union among masters and overseers or privileged 
slaves. In an aristocratic society conipnimi'-eis 
and shifts are adopted to prevent trouble wick the 
mass, and ' charity’ plays a large part in substitu- 
: tion for Justice, while the power of the governing 
class rests on an energetic development of a 
common will. In short, if organization involves 
force, it is still more true that force rests on 
organization, and organization on response of 
mind to mind, ■will to will. There may indeed be 
a large class of slaves, serfs, or subjects who have 
‘ nothing to do with the laws except otey tliem,’ 
but even here, as we get closer to the fiicts, we 
generally find that it is easier to prcx^liiiiii laws 
than to enforce them if they are definitely out of 
keeping with the ingrained tendency of the matss. 
Kepression may unfortunately play a very large 
part in social organization, and many of the vital 
social impulses may be inhibited, but there must 
he some seed of social co-operation, even if it is 
limited to a small section of the ccminiunity which 
conceives its common good as conaltioned by the 
subordination of the remainder. Force is not the 
basis of the State as such, but is the element m 
State organization which is the exact antithesis of 
the organic principle, expanding or contracting as 
that principle contracts or expands, but incapable 
of extinguishing the last germs of its life without 
resolving the structure into a chaos of centrifugal 
elements. 

(e) The principle of self dnterest . — Other thinkers 
have founded the community on self-interest, and 
this theory has taken two main forms. In one tl o 
organized community, the State, is based on a 
contract. Individual self-seeking, unable to get its 
way, comes to terms with others, ‘ so sa neither to 
do nor suffer injustice,’ and the result is an agreed 
system of general rales and an accepted govern- 
ment to enforce them. This theory, viewed in 
broad principle and without regaxd to the ingenui- 
ties of its historical exponent, covers a part of 
the facts. It is true that on the balance the 
interests of each man are in general better serv^ 
by some sort of order than by anarchy, and a 
vague sense of this truth may even operate as a 
true psychological factor in securing consent to 
government. But as a principle the theory of 
contract errs by omitting the «atire common 
interests of mankind and with it the manifold and 
complex relations into which human beings enter 
spontaneously through the development of their 
own impulses. Compact, express as well as im- 
plied, plays its part in public as in private life. 
Public transactions are aftected by reciprocity, 
and men favour or disfavour a project of laws 
which does not directly totxch them from a semse 
that the same principle might be applied in a 
way that would directly touch them, indeed m 
this manner there is an element of self-interest in 
the assent nominally given to law itself. But the 
part played by calculating egoism is very secondary 
to that of the various impulses that constitute the 
Ego. It is true that men are more moved by 
something that might easily have happened to 
themselves than by things more remote, but this 
is largely because such things necessarily lie 
within the range of their experience and are the 
more readily realized in imagination. Pity is not 
a fear lest the like misfortune befall oneself. It is 
quite another kind of emotion. But it is more 
easily stirred by a situation in which one can 
readily imagine oneself or others near to one to be 
placed. Both for good and for evil our relations 
to others rest primarily not on egoistic calculation, 

I hut on direct and spontaneous impulses and 
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emotions, and the organized life of the community 
represents rather the ad j ustment of such impulses 
and their reduction to order and system than a 
precarious balance of purely self-centred interests. 

The second form of this theory played an im- 
portant part at one stage in the development of 
economics. It was conceived that in a community 
in which every man was free to pursue his own 
interests, and enlightened enough to understand 
its true conditions, the play of economic forces 
would suffice to secure the common good. Since 
each knows wdiere his own shoe pinches, it is the 
free purchaser in the free market who is most 
likely to get the shoes to fit his own feet. The 
workman who can sell his labour freely works to 
the best advantage. The employer who can secure 
labour freely finds the best man for the most 
paying job, and the most paying job is that for 
which at the moment there is the widest demand. 
Thus demand and supply, operating in a world 
of free, equal, and intelligent beings, adapt the 
efforts of each to the maximum needs felt in that 
world, and there is a natural harmony of interests 
on which the statesman should rely for the promo- 
tion of order and progress. On this theory only- 
two comments are required here. The first is 
that it postulates freedom, enlightenment, and 
equality of opportunity, which, if obtainable, are 
so only by a complete system of restraint on the 
oppressive use of personal or class ascendancy — 
it postulates after all organized action for the 
common good. The second is that this theory 
simulates a harmonic view of society, but is really 
different in principle. For in the harmonic view 
the interest of one is in the welfare of others. In 
this view the interest of each one is merely served by 
the others as instruments, and the correspondence 
assumes a kind of ‘pre-established harmony^ 
\vhich is little short of miraculous. We must dis- 
tinguish sharply between a harmony growing out 
of social impulses and expressed in a common 
purpose and a harmony resting on a mechanical 
coincidence of self-centred desires from which the 
social interest is eliminated. But, though these 
two forms of harmony are distinct in idea, they 
have something more than the name in common. 
It is a very important truth that even as self- 
centred individuals men have a certain community 
of interest — that in the long run the trader 
gains by the prosperity of his customer, that high 
wages may mean cheap production, and so forth. 
These relations testify to underlying conditions of 
harmony in human life, whether men are aware 
of them or not, and the old economic theory had 
at least a glimpse of the truth. On the other 
hand, to bring these conditions to light and make 
them the basis of social organization a very 
different psycliology is required. 

(/) The blendingt of distinct princwles , — ^Thus 
we find different and even opposed principles 
operating in the life of the community. But we 
must not imagine those principles either as lying 
side by side or as in continual conflict with one 
another. Men adapt themselves to their condi- 
tions, and under a system of constraint some 
tendencies atrophy and others develop and take a 
firmer hold, and one may become in time a loyal 
and willing slave, -while another takes it as a 
natural right that he should be master. The actual 
system of society may be far from harmonious, but 
may be very deeply rooted in the minds of the 
members as they have come to be under the press- 
ure of generations of historic development and 
be strongly resistant to changes wnich would 
in fact liberate many of its suppressed potentialities 
and yield a fuller and more harmonious life. Such 
a community is highly organic in the sense that 
its members are deeply penetrated by its spirit, 


though it may be of low grade from the point of 
view of the harmony which it secures. 

It would seem then that to define a community 
as an organism would be to simplify our problem 
too much. A community has more or less of 
organic character as the case may be, or sometimes 
more of one organic character and less of another, 
and is accordingly less or more subject to internal 
(or external) constraints. If, then, the community 
is not as such an organism, may we call it an 
organization? The term has been proposed to 
avoid the analogy of the animal organism, but it 
carries with it_ converse suggestions which are 
hardly less objectional?^. All communities are 
no doubt more or less organized, in that they are 
structures in which people stand in fairly definite 
and durable relations in virtue of which they so act 
as on the whole to keep the structure in being. 
But the term ‘ organization ’ is apt to suggest that 
this structure is intelligently planned for a purpose 
and imposed for that purpose on an otherwise 
unordered people. Such organization of course 
plays its part within most communities at one 
point or another, but in the main the community 
grows out of the needs, and indeed the purposes, of 
individuals, but not out of a common purpose, 
while, if it achieves a common purpose, that is 
rather the flower of its high development than the 
originating cause of its being. We may speak of 
‘the organization of a community’ in a neutral 
sense, leaving its base and character, whether 
organic or mechanical, purposive or impurposive, 
to be further determined. But we had better 
avoid defining the community as an organization. 
Generically a community — we fall back on our first 
account — is a self-maintaining structure, composed 
of individuals with lives and purposes of their own, 
but in perpetual interaction with one another. 
This interaction modifies the individual so far that 
the normal community settles down to an accepted 
order. How far in such order the development of 
individuals is subject to restraint, distorted, and 
suppressed, how far it is full, harmonious, and free, 
are qxiestions to which the answer must difier from 
case to case, and in each case it tells us how far 
that community is in the full sense a completely 
developed organism. 

Whatever the relative importance of the co- 
operative or the repressive principle in its life, the 
communal structure is a whole, constituted by 
those elements of character which its constituent 
individuals contribute, while it modifies those indi- 
viduals to the extent to which it draws forth from 
them or represses the characteristics which in a 
difierent social milieu would have had a different 
history. So understood, the common life is pre- 
cisely the sum-total of the individual lives as 
actually lived in the community. 

4. The development of the community. — Struc- 
tures which maintain themselves in continual 
rocess, through the interaction of their parts and 
y dealings with their physical or social environ- 
ment, may be said to difier from one another in 
one or more of three principal points, and it is by 
such differences that we measure their development. 
These points are (a) the efficiency of their operation, 
(&) their scale or scope, (c) the basis or principle of 
their organization. 

{a) Efficiency . — The term suggests an end or 
purpose. How far purpose can be attributed to 
communities as such is, as has been hinted, a 
doubtful question, and it cannot be discussed here. 
But, whether of clear purpose or otherwise, the 
community somehow maintains itself, and that 
not like a stock or stone by dull inertia, but like 
an organism (it does not matter for the moment 
whether the likeness is superficial or fundamental) 
by unceasing metabolism. It protects itself against 
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enemies and against internal disorder. Its members 
supply themselves, largely if not principally by 
mutu^ service, with the necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries of life. All this, though it may not be 
planned by any common 'vtal or by anjr single will 
on behalf of the community, may obviously be in 
fact performed with greater or with less efficiency. 
It is the requirement of efficiency that gives rise to 
the division and combination of effort, the articula- 
tion of social functions, all that we are accustomed 
to call organization in the narrower sense of the 
term. The farther differentiation proceeds, the 
greater is the need of some supreme regulation 
based on recognized principles. But without assum- 
ing a common purpose to be universal, we may say 
that every community in maintaining its being 
exhibits a degree of efficiency, high or low. 

(b) Scale or scope , — Communities differ in scope. 
This has two principal meanings. In the first 
place, they differ in mere size. A living organism 
may consist of a single cell or of millions of cells, 
a community of three or four families or of a 
hundred million men ; and it may be remarked 
that unity and size are not, generally speaking, 
easy to reconcile. Great organizations generally 
contain small organizations within them, and some- 
times the smaller organization is the more effective 
imity of the two. Thus the cell is more efficiently 
organized than the life of some of the metazoa 
which are aggregations of cells acting normally as 
one being but capable of independent life. Many 
of the larger human communities have been loosely 
compacted, and the smaller units composing them 
have in history shown more vitality, more power 
of keeping together and maintaining themselves, 
than the whole to which they belonged. In the 
simpler societies the tribe is often a feeble and ill- 
organized community, as compared with the clan 
which is its immediate component. 

But there is a less obvious sense in which com- 
munities differ in scope. They cover a larger or 
smaller sphere of life and activity. The total out- 
put of human energy may be relatively great or 
small, poor and narrow or rich and many-sid^ in 
its development. As the scientific, the religious, 
the imaginative interests develop, as callings are 
differentiated and wealth and industiy grow, 
the scope of life extends. The metabolism that 
sustains the social structure is more intense, the 
outlook is wider, the pace faster. There always 
arises the question whether the old bottles will 
hold the new wine, or, to drop metaphor, whether 
the sum of the activities, at once extended and 
intensified, will still maintain itself as a unity or 
suffer disruption. The success of the community 
in absorbing manifold and divergent developments 
into the unity of its life is the measure of its scope. 

(c) The base or principle of organization. — Com- 
munities differ in spontaneity. As we have seen, 
organization may be imposed upon elements which 
are indifferent to its purposes from without. The 
elements are then subdued, for their energies are 
directed by the superincumbent force into channels 
into which they would not naturally flow. With 
time their original impulse may be crushed, or it 
may be simply held in check to re-assert ifcself 
when the pressure is removed, while, so long as 
the organization remains mechanical and in pro- 
portion as it is mechanical, it is^ alien to the 
elements which are made to serve it, and herein 
there must be necessarily a net loss of efficiency, 
because by hypothesis some portion greater or less 
of the inherent energy of the parts is indifferent or 
even hostile to the purpose for which it is being 
used. On the other hand, the structure may spring 
from and express the inherent energies of the parte 
themselves, which spontaneously respond to one 
another, each eliciting from the other the output 


of its inherent energy for the fulfilment of its 
capacity. Such a structure differs from every 
other in that it has the root of self-maintenance 
and development in itself, diffused throiiiffi all its 
parts.^ It is in accordance with our definition 
organic. As applied to society, it is easy to 
recognize in this^ description the ideal life of a 
community, and it is as easy to see that it is an 
ideal which is very imperfectly realized in any 
existing community, and one that is not readily 
reconcilable with the imperfections of human 
nature. It results, how'ever, that communities are 
organic in proportion as their life is based upon 
spontaneous co-operation, and that a free co-opera- 
tive commonwealth, however difficult to realize, 
has within it the foundations of a more complete 
and stable tmity and of a higher efficiency than 
the most complete mechanical organization. It is 
also clear that it has within it the power of attain- 
ing a very much wider scope than the mechanical 
organization which is by hypothesis repressive, and 
which, while it may be exceedingly efficient for 
one purpose, must cramp human nature on other 
sides. Could there be co-operation in freedom, on 
the other hand, it would he a co-operation on all 
sides of life which are capable of social or harmo- 
nious expression. 

But, though co-operation may he based on free- 
dom, it womd be a mistake to suppose that the 
most completely organic society could dispense 
with positive institutions, or that tliere cpuld be 
harmony of manifold impulses without limitations 
and restraints. The best impulses require direction 
and co-operation, and even a community of saints 
would need a definite order in which the special 
functions of each person on each occasion should 
he indicated. The problem of freedom is not that 
of dispensing with all guidance and all restraint, 
hut that of finding the Tines upon which the mani- 
fold social qualities of man can develop in harmony, 
with the r^nlt that the restraints involved aie 
voluntarily accepted and self-imposed. Nor is the 
problem of organic construction that of engender- 
ing the social impulses, which are born and not 
made, but that of so adjusting the franiewmrk of 
institutions that such impulses have free play and 
scope for development. This is the truth expre^ed 
by T. H. Green when he says that the direct object 
of legislation is to create not the common good — 
conceived as the free operation of a spiritual prin- 
ciple — but rather the conditions under which the 
common good may develop. Legislation cannot 
make men honest on principle, but commercial law 
may be such that honesty is the road to ruin, while 
it may be so reformed that the honest man becomes 
capable of holding his own. Industrial laiv may 
enable the harsh employer to beat down prices by 
sweating, and so render it impossible for any one 
who refuses to employ others except on a living 
wage to remain in the trade. When such a law is 
amended, it does not force anybody to he truly and 
spontaneously considerate in bis dealings — in this 
sense no one can be made good by Act of Parlia- 
ment — but it does enable the considerate man to 
play his part as an employer in industry. _ Thus it 
is no more possible to create an organic spirit than 
it is to make a living thin^, hut it is possible to 
open the channels along which the vitalizing fluid 
may run and thereby gatlier energy and volume. 
What we call free institutions are institutioiu 
which on the whole rest for their stability on this 
vital principle, and provide the lines upon which 
it can move without ohf-truction. 

Communities, then, differ in the three essential 
respects of efficiency, scope, and spontaneity, nor 
do they tend to vary concomitantly in the three 
relations; e.g., a community may be organically 
one — its common life a ‘spontaneous' expression 
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of charact(^r — but very small and very limited in 
the scope of its activity. Thus a little clan may 
stand together as one man to protect every one of 
its members, its unity based on spontaneous and 
deep-seated feeling. On the other hand, it contains 
only a few score of individuals, and its notions of 
life may be exceedingly narrow. Again, a large 
community may be eliiciently organized upon the 
basis of military despotism. It is then an ex- 
ceedingly formidable force in the world, and may 
defeat and destroy rivals who have cared more for 
tiie development of individuality and less for dis- 
cipline and order. This is the victory of mechan- 
ism over the spirit which is the recurrent tragedy 
of human history. 

Again, the life of a community may be many- 
sidea and so rich in scope, but the greater ampli- 
tude conditioned by freedom may be purchased at 
the expense of organic unity. There may be an 
order like that of the Koman empire superimposed 
on heterogeneous peoples allowing great latitude 
for internal movements such as are illustrated in 
the rich religious growth of the imperial period. 
Such states do a service for civilization, though 
not quite the highest service, and their weaknesses 
are easy to see. 

Lastly, the organic principle may he strong and 
penetrating, but not pure or harmonious, resting, 
on the strong mutual development of certain 
qualities and a certain attitude of mind which 
represses other qualities of personality. Such 
organic character will often be found m small 
communities of very simple mode of life, and some- 
times even, through the strange adaptability of 
mankind, in larger communities supporting es- 
sentially repressive systems of authority. 

Thus these three features of social organization 
vary independently, and development may be 
measured by the advance in any one of them. 
But, considered in its fullness, it is measured by 
the advance in all three taken together. That is 
to say, the most developed community would be 
that which effectively achieves the most complete 
synthesis of the widest range of human activity, 
including within its membership the largest 
number of human beings, but in such wise as to 
rest most completely upon their free co-operation, 
thus expressing the wbole of their vital energies 
as far as these are capable of working together 
in harmony. Judging by this standard, we may 
speak of one society as more highly developed than 
another, and we have in this conception a general 
criterion of advance in organization. 

Complete development and the ethical ideal, 
ow, the final term of development in these 
three respects accords with the ideal of a rational- 
istic system of social ethics. For, whatever the 
view taken in detail by the ethical rationalist, his 
general principle is that right conduct must form 
a rational system. A rational system is one 
applicable to all humanity in all the varied rela- 
tions of its life, and its demand is for a practical 
consistency in character and conduct. By practi- 
cal consistency, again, is meant a system of pur- 
poses which in their operation do not conflict with 
bub support and require one another, forming a 
whole within which they are distinct but inter- 
dependent parts.^ Thus such a system constitutes 
an organic whole, as it has been here defined, and 
one that embraces the whole of human life and 
activity. Thus for a rational ethics the good life, 

I It may be objected that the requirements of a rational 
system would be satisfied by the subordination of aU purposes 
to one supreme end, so that in place of a system of ends distinct 
but interdependent rational conduct would be of the nature of 
a mechanism in which every detail is a mere means to a single 
end. This conception can be shown to rest on an imperfect 
\ lew of rationality, but in relation to etMos it is suflftcient to 
remark that it involves a denial of all intrinsic value to person- i 
ality—i.e. at Once of conscience, of love, and of justice. 


if actually realized in society, would form a per- 
fectly organic unity of the wide>st possible scope. 
It follows that at bottom the ethical and the 
organic principle are the same thing. Thus, when 
we speak of ‘ higher ' and ‘ lower ’ development in 
the senses here set out, the ethical implication of 
these terms is fully justified from the point of view 
of a rational ethics. But it is important to remark 
that the terms ‘ higher ’ and ‘ lower ’ may be used 
of organization without an ethical reference, im- 
I plying merely the greater or less completeness, 
efficiency, or extent of the organization itself. 

: From this point of view, the three characteristics 
j here taken are the essentials. For organization, 
to be complete, must rest on an internal principle, 

I and will be more or less complete in proportion as 
j it is saturated with that principle. The principle 
must be efficient in governing the parts and in 
controlling their activities, and, completeness being 
thus assured, extent is measured by size and what 
we have called scope. Thus we arrive at the result 
that in fundamental principle development in social 
organization, considered in its fullness, coincides 
with ethical development as conceived by a ration- 
alistic system. This is the fundamental proposi- 
tion in the relation between sociology conceived as 
a science of facts and sociology as a philosophy of 
values. Partial developments may diverge from 
ethical requirements in any degree. 

From this point the further treatment of the 
subject, which cannot be pursued here, divides 
into two branches. The first is philosophical and 
consists (a) in the justification of the ethical theory 
here laid down, and (6) in its expansion and appli- 
cation to social institutions. This is the task of 
social philosophy proper. The second is scientific 
and consists in ascertaining the condition of develop- 
ment, the correlation of its different branches, the 
causes making for its furtherance, arrest, or decay, 
and the principal phases of its partial achievement 
in the course of historic civilization. 

LiTBRAVURB.—The term ‘ sociology ’ is due to Oomte (see art. 
Positivism), and the modern treatment of the subject has been 
greatly influenced by his work and that of Herbert Spencer. 
To Comte his General View of Posit ioiem, Eng. tr. by J. H. 
Bridges, newed., with introd. by E. Ilarrwon, Jjondori, 1908, is 
the best introduction, Spencer's Pn/iGifdr.s of Sociology^ 
liOndon, 1900, is now mainly of historical interest, but his Sl't^y 
of Sociology^, do. 1880, is a brilliant introduction which retains 
a value. 

Sociological literature since Spencer’s time has been exceed- 
ingly voluminous, but the subject has been pursued more 
successfully in its special aspects than as a whole. For this 
reason any adequate bibliography would be of unmanageable 
dimensions. Perhaps the best recent treatise, professedly 
sociological in aim, is R. C. Mclver, Cowmv.nity : aiHoeiotogical 
Study, London, 1917, to which the present writer must express 
his obligations. N umerous text-books and introductory volumes 
have appeared in America, among which F. H. Giddxngs, 
Principles of Sociology, New York, 1898; L. F. Ward, Outlines 
of Soaology, do, 1898; J. (X Deal^ and L. F. Ward, STsirt- 
book of Soeioloay, do. 1906 ; W. Elackmar and J. L. Gillm, 
Outlines of Sociology, do. 1915 ; Albion W. Small, GmeraX 
Sociology, Chicago, 1906 ; E. A. Ross, Poundatiom of Sociology, 
New York, 1906 ; and C. A. EUwood, Sociology in its Psy mo- 
logical Aspects, do. 1913, illustrate various methods of treat- 
ment. L. T. Hobhouse, Social Evolution and Political 
Theory, was also published in America (New York, 1911). The 
American Journal of Sociology, Sociological Papers, and the 
Sociological Review published by the (London) Sociological 
Society are the principal serial publications in English. The 
first volume of the Sociological Papers contains a valuable 
art. on ‘The Origin and Use of the W’ord Sociology’ by V. V. 
Branford. In French E. Durkheim’s works, especially Les 
Regies de la nUthode sociologique^, Paris, 1912, and the volumes 
of uAnn^ sociologique are important, and the volumes of La 
Science sodale incorporate the principal work of the school of 
Le Play. In German G. Simmel, Soziologie, Leipzig, 1908, is 
a voluminous treatise, and P. Barth, Die Philosophie der 
Geschichte als Soziologie, do. 1897, a very valuable r6sum6. 
MiiUer Lyer, Phasen der KuMur, is of interest to the student 
of comparative sociology. The ViertelgaJirsekrift filr vrissen- 
schaftliche Philosophie und Sozkilogie may be consulted. In 
England the general subject has been approached mainly from 
the philosophical point of view, E. J. urwick, A Philosophy 
of Social Progress, London, 1912, and J. A. Hobson, The Social 
Problem, do. 1901, are of value to the general student. J. H. 
Muirhead and H. J. W. Hetherington, Soddl Purpose, 
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London, 1918, and J. S- Mackenzie, OutUnm of Social PhU- 
osophyt do. 1918, are representative volumes (Mackenzie’s 
Jntrod. to Social PhUosophy^ Glasgow, 1890, retains its 
value). Westermarck, 1//, 2 vols., London, 1908, L. T. 
Hobnouse, Morals in Evolution^ rev. ed., London, 1916, and 
A. Sutherland, Origin and Qrowth of the Moral Instincty 2 
vols., do. 1898, are in the main works on comparative sociol;^ 
on the side of custom and ethics. Graham Wallas, 

Great Society, London, 1914, is indispensable to the student of 
social psychology, to which the works of Ross (New York, 
1908) and W. McDougrall (9 London, 1916) under that title are 
suggestive contributions. L. T. HOBHOUSE. 

SOCRATES.— I. Chronology.— Socrates was 
put to death in the archonship of Laches (01. xcv. 
1=400-399 B.C.). The date was given by Deme- 
trius Phalereus in his Register of Archons {dpx^vrw 
dvaypa<l>'^), which was based on official records, 
and is the only fact about Socrates that may 
be regarded as beyond the reach of controversy. 
The year of his birth was obtained by calculation. 
Plato made Socrates say that he was seventy^ 
or over seventy® at the time of his trial, and the 
ancient chronologists counted back seventy archons 
from Laches inclusive, which brought them to the 
year of Apsephion (469-468 B.C.). As,^ however, 
Socrates was condemned at the beginning of the 
Delian festival, which appears to have fallen in 
March, it is safer to go back at least to 470 B.C. 
In any case, that year cannot be far wrong.® The 
dates show that Socrates was essentially a man 
of the Periclean age, and that he grew_ up in 
that wonderful time when Athens, conscious of 
having saved Greek liberty, became the centre of a 
free artistic and intellectual development that has 
never been surpassed. He must have seen^ the 
first performances of the Antigone and the Hippo- 
lytus and watched the building of the new Par- 
thenon from start to finish. On the other hand, 
Plato and Xenophon, the writers who have most 
to say about him, were not bom till after the 
high hopes of the Periclean age had been bitterly 
disappointed, and their youth was spent in years 
of disaster which ended, by the time Plato was 
twenty-three, in the fall of Athens and the loss 
of her leading place among the states of Greece. 
It is obvious that, if we are to understand Socrates, 
we must try to replace him among the surround- 
ings of his own generation, and to do that we 
must carefully weigh all con temporal references 
to his youth and early manhood. It is only when 
we have done this that we shall be in possession 
of a test which we can apply to the evidence of 
men who knew him only in his old age. 

Plato was born in 428-427 b.c., when Socrates was already 
over forty. It used to be supposed that Xenophon was older, 
and this is the real explanation of the general disposition 
to regard his evidence as particularly valuable. The early 
date given in older books for the birth of Xenophon is ^lely 
due however, to an uncritical acceptance of the calcula- 
tions of ancient chronologers. They fixed his awM. 
in 401-400 B.C., the date of the Anabasis, and equated the 
floruit, as usual, with the fortieth year of his life. BVoin 
the Anabasis itself, however, we learn that Xenophon must 
have been well under thirty in 399 B.o.4 He insists a great deal 
on his youth as compared with the other generals,® and 
Proxenus was only thirty. We may confidently infer that 
Xenophon was younger than Plato. It is also to be remembered 
that he left Athens before the death of Socrates, so that 
he was only a lad when he knew him. His Socratio writings 
belong to a later date, when those of Plato, Anfesthenes, 
and Jlschines were already weU known. None of the most 
recent writers on Socrates regard Xenophon as a first-hand 
authority, though they differ considerably as to his sources.^ 

2. Early references to Socrates. — The earliest 
reference to Socrates now extant probably comes 
from a time before the birth of Plato, and certainly 
from a time before he was ten years old. Iii 8' 
book of memoirs entitled Visits {iTndrjp^loL) the 

SApo?! 17^ (according to the reading of T): irAetw epSofin- 

the chronological questions involved see F. 
Apollodors Chromic (PhUol Unters. xvi.), Berlm, l^,p. 284ff, 

* 0. G. Cobet, Novcb Lectiones, Leyden, 1868, p. 

8 iii. 1. 14, 26. For the age of Proxenus see u. 6. 20. 


tra^c poet Ion of Chios said^ that Socrates in 
his youth visited Samos in the company of Arelie- 
laus. If we had the context, we might be abk 
to fix the date of this; but, even as it is, w^e 
may be fairly sure. We know® that Ion met 
the p<^t Sophocles (who w'as one of the generals) 
at a dinner-party at Chios during the Samian War 
(441 B,0.), and it is natural to suppose that his 
meeting with Archelaus and Socrates was about 
the same time. At any rate, Plato makes Socrates 
say in the Orito ® that he had never left Athens but 
on military service, with the single exception of 
a visit to the Isthmus, and there^ does not seem 
to be any other occasion than this on which lie 
could have been at Samos on military service 
during the life-time of Ion, who is referred to 
as already dead in the Peace^ of Aristophanes 
which was produced in 421 B.C. 

Now this reference of Ion’s is very important fo. 
what it implies. Archelaus was, in the first place , 
an elegiac poet, who belonged to the circle o; 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, and the Consolation oii 
the death of Cimon’s wife, which survived to a 
later date, was attributed to him.® Ion of CIuon 
belonged to the same circle, to which he was 
introduced when quite a lad, and certainly before 
the ostracism of Themistocles.® It may be taken 
for granted, then, that Archelaus was an old 
acquaintance of his ; and so, when he mentions 
Socrates as being in his company, he mast mean 
that there was a close relation of some kind between 
them. There is independent testimony to this, 
though from a later and less trustworthy source. 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum wrote a scandalous 
account of Socrates, based on the recollections 
of his father Spintharos, and he said that Socrates 
attached himself to Archelaus at the age of seven- 
teen and followed him for many years.’ The 
tittle-tattle which accompanied tnis may be dis- 
regarded, but it could hardly have arisen unles> 
the relations of Socrates with Archelaus had been 
notorious. Now Archelaus was not only an elegiac 
poet, but the disciple and pccessor of Anaxagoras, 
who had introduced Ionian science into Athen." 
immediately after the Persian Wars, but had been 
forced to take refuge at Lampsacus about the 


aiddle of the century. 

For the date of the trial and flight of Anaxagoras sw 
L E. Taylor’s article in the Classical Quarterly, xL {191 
1. The idea that it took place just before the Peloponnesian 
7ar is due solely to Ephorus, whose chronology is well known 
0 be arbitrary. All the data we have point to the residen^ or 
inaxagoras at Athens having lasted from about 480 tb 
50 B.c. It is quite distinctly implied in Plato’s Fftaeao' 
hat Anaxagoras had left Athens before Socrates was oki 
nough to take an interest in science, and tJmt Socrates ^bver 
lad any personal relations with him. It is also clear that 
he earlier date is alone consistent with the statement or 
>lato and Isocrates that Anaxagoras vm the teacher of 
»ericles,9 and the fact that he was succeeded by Archelaus, 
irho had written a poem for Cimon. Plutarch’s statement 
bout this comes from Didymus.^® 

If, then, Socrates became a disciple of Archelaus 
ibout 450 B.C., or a little earlier, it means that 
le was then interested in Ionian science. It would 
lave been strange if he had not been so ; for, 
according to all accounts, he was a man of bound* 
ess curiosity, and Ionian science flourished ex- 
jeedingly at Athens in those days. We need not , 
aowever, suppose that Anaxagoras had already 
1 Frag. 9 (PEG ii. 49). This is quoted in the Life of Socraty^^ 
W Diogenes Laertius. The sui'gestion of Wilamowitz thai 
it refers to another Socrates has now been withdrawn {Flatoti, 
Berlin, 1919, p. 96). 40^3 

aprag. l(raGii.46). ^ , 

5 Plutarch, Vit, Cim, 4, where Pansetms is referred to for 
the authorship of the poem. 

7 kI iH? EragrmnU der Vorsoleratiker, Berlin, 1912, 

47 A 8. 
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developed the subtle theory of substance by which 
we know him best. That was more probably 
the work of his old age at Lampsacus, and we can 
see from Euripides, who was also influenced by 
him, that it was rather what Theophrastus calls 
' the philsophy of Anaximenes ’ ^ that Anaxagoras 
had brought to Athens in his youth. According 
to this doctrine, the primary form of matter is 
‘air’ {Le, vapour), which becomes ‘aether’ and 
fire when rarefied, and which becomes visible in 
clouds when condensed, passing ultimately into 
water and earth. The earth was regarded as flat 
and as supported by the air, and the formation of 
the world and everything in it was explained as 
due to an eddy or vortex [dlvT]) in the original ‘ air.’ 

3. The comic poets. — We have no further con- 
temporary reference to Socrates till 423 B.C., when, 
for some reason we can only guess at present, 
he was burles(iued in two of the three comedies 
produced that year, the Connus of Amipsias and 
the Clouds of Aristophanes. We do not know 
much about the Connus^ which takes its name 
from the musician Connus, the son of Metrobius, 
whom Socrates speaks of as his music-master in 
Plato’s Buthydemus ^ and in the Menexenus,^ The 
Clouds is named from its chorus, and that is 
composed of clouds just because of their imjmrt- 
ance as a visible form of ‘air’ in Ionian science. 
There is one very striking coincidence between the 
two plays. The chorus of the Connus consisted 
of ‘thinkers’ (^povna-raL), while in the Clouds 
Socrates is represented as inhabiting a ‘ thought- 
factory ’ {(ppopTiffT'iljpLOp) with his disciples. It seems 
to follow that Socrates and his associates used 
(ppovrCs and its co^ates in a way of their own, and 
that this amused the Athenians. Now in Attic 
the words 0/)ovetv, (ppoprls^ and ^poprL^o} employed 

in certain special connexions, and cannot be used 
in the general sense of ‘think’ or ‘thought,’ but 
in Ionic it was different. ^ A glance at the Index 
to Diels’ Vorsokratiker will show that <f>pop€tp and 
4>p6vi}<Tis were used by the early philosophers for 
thought as opposed to sense {al<rddve<r0aL^ 
and we may reasonably infer that Socrates was 
already occupied with the distinction between 
sensation and intelligence at this date. From 
the Clouds ^ we learn a little more about (ppopriHes. 
A ‘thought’ has to be bom like a child, and 
any disturbance may cause a miscarriage. This 
implies that the pMLevrtK'/i of Socrates was already 
well known to the Athenians when Plato was four 
years old. 

Plato uses the word only once, and that in a 

direct allusion to the comic poets.® Xenophon® makes one 
of his characters address So^jratcs as o <^poPTtcr^9 emKoXovixvvo^^ 
which is douhticjss a literary reminiscence too. We may 
infer that Socrates had dropped the Ionic word in later life 
when he had jfiven np Ionian science. In that case the <f>pop- 
Tt vtrrrjK^p of Plato, 2E0 0, which refers to 

43X B.O., is a fine historiad toucli. 

The Clouds is in no sense an attack on the 
‘sophists’ in the sense in which that word is | 
now commonly used. What is really attacked 
in the play is Ionian natural science, and Socrates 
is taken as the representative of that because, as 
every one knew, he had been the disciple of Arche- 
laus, who was the successor of Anaxagoras. That 
was miite legitimate, and every one who has 
studied the science of those days must admit that 
Aristophanes was quite well informed about it, 
and that his earicature is based on a perfectly 
accurate view of its general character. 

It is usual to Say with Piels that the system caricatured 
in the Chttds is that of Diogreries of Apollouia.? lie too vvoa 
?ju adherent of ' the philosophy of Anaximenes,' and it is quite 
natural that there should be coincidences between him and 


1 jr. Burnet, X^<tHy Chreeh Philosophy^, London, PHIS, |122. 
a 272 0, 2f)5 0. » 235 fil 4 

8 Apol, 18 B : StoKpdtnrjf, cnodb? a*^p, tA . . ♦ 

« Symp. vl 0. 7 Burnet, I IB0 1 


Archelaus. The main things were common to the whole school. 
Specially noteworthy are the oath of Socrates by Respiration, 
Chaos, and Air,i and the references to the vortex.2 If Socrates 
had been a disciple of Archelaus, these are perfectly correct 
allusions to the system in which he had been brought up. 

There is, however, another strain in the Socrates 
of the Clouds, which has nothing to do with 
Archelaus or Ionian cosmology. Socrates is repre- 
sented not only as a votary of science but also, and 
even more, as an ascetic and a teacher of strange 
doctrine about the soul. His disciples are pallid 
‘ semi- corpses,’ and the initiation of Strepsiades is an 
obvious parody of some Orphic or Corybantic cere- 
mony. The grotesque picture of the (ppovriar'^pLop 
is intelligible only on the supposition that Socrates 
was popularly regarded as the director at once of a 
scientific school and of a religious conventicle, and 
that combination inevitably suggests a Pythagorean 
(TvvidpLov, There can be no doubt that Pythagorean 
influences had reached Athens by this time. About 
the middle of the century the Pythagoreans had 
been expelled from the cities of Magna Grsecia; 
they had tried to continue their society at Ehegion, 
and, when they left Rhegion, they established 
themselves at Thebes (Philolaus, Lysis) and Phlius 
(Echecrates). There were many rythagoreans at 
Athens in the 4fch cent. B.C., as we know from the 
fragments of the comic poets, who burlesqued them 
very much in the same way as Aristophanes had 
burlesqued Socrates and his associates ; but our 
knowledge of the Periclean age is so fragmentary 
that it is difficult to find contemporary evidence of 
their presence at Athens then. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Athens had concluded an alliance with 
Rhegion in 433 B.C., ten years before the Clouds, 
and that Rhegion was then, or had lately been, the 
chief seat of the Pythagorean society. It is also 
certain that in 428 B.C. Euripides, in his Hippolytus, 
put on the stage a study of an Orphic saint. What 
IS still more significant is that, even before the 
Clouds, Cratinus in his Fanoptoe had burlesqued 
the science of the time in the person of Hippo, who 
was certainly a Pythagorean. His doctrine, so far 
as we know it, was not indeed very orthodox, but 
Fythagoreanism produced many heretics, and he is 
called a Crotoniate, a Metapontine, and a Rhegiue 
as well as a Samian, and that can hardly mean 
anything else than that he was a Pythagorean. 
Nor is there any real reason to doubt the genuine- 
ness of his epitaph, which is quoted by Alexander 
of Ajphrodisias and Clement of Alexandria,® in 
which we are told that Fate had made Hippo 
‘equal to the gods in death.’ Of course the 
Athenians called him an ‘ atlieist’ for that, but it 
is sound Pythagorean doctrine all the same. It i.s 
also credible that the quotation from him made by 
the learned Claudianus Mamertus of Vienne (otli 
cent. A.0.) is genuine; for it distinguishes soul 
and body in terms which strongly suggest the 5th 
cent. B.c.** 

In view of this, it is noticeable that the word 
yj/xodi is used very curiously in the Clouds. The 
‘thought-factory’ is inhabited by ‘wise souls,’® 
which would only suggest to the average Athenian 
the meaning ‘clever ghosts.’ In t\\Q Birds^ Soc- 
rates is spoken of as one who practises necromancy 
{xpvxf^yf^yd), and his disciple Chmrepho plays the 
part of the ghost. It was clearly well known before 
Flato was ten years old that Socrates taught strange 
doctrine about the soul. 

Now we are told by the scholiast on the Clouds 

1 027 : /xa *ApairwTjv, fid to Xdos, fid rhv^Aepa. 

2 379 : not Zeus, dlAA.’ aldipto^ St w», 1471 1 SZvos ^oortAeuet rov 
At el^eAijAcucws. 

» Diels, 26 B 2. 

4 Olaudian. Mamert. de An. 7, p. 121, 14, ed. A. Engelbrecht 
(CSEL xi.) : ‘ lonj^e aliud anima, aliud corpus est, quae corpore 
efc torpente viget et caeco videt et mortuo vivit.' See art. Socn. 
(Greek). For the variation in nationality ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans see Burnet, § 185, n. 1. 
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that the allusion to men who teach that the heavens 
are an oven {irvLyeO^) was taken from the Panoptm, 
where it was expressly referred to Hippo, so it 
appears that Aristophanes thought it plausible to 
attribute Italian as well as Ionian scientific ideas 
to Socrates. We must always remember that these 
two divergent views of the world met on common 
.ipround at Athens, where they set up an intellectual 
ferment which was of far more importance than 
the excitement produced by the occasional visits of 
the distinguished teachers to whom the name of 

* sophists ’ is commonly applied. They were here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, but the scientific 
schools and the religious associations were firmly 
established. 

Of course the whole plot of the Clouds turns on 
the belief of Strepsiades that the Socratics keep on 
the premises two a weaker and a stronger, 
and that they can make the weaker prevail over the 
stronger, though its case is a dishonest one. That 
is a perversion of Protagoras, but it does not follow 
that Aristophanes attributed it to Socrates. On the 
contrary, much of the fun of the play depends on 
the fact that, when Strepsiades has been initiated, 
he finds himself let in for something quite difierent 
from what he had expected. The idea is that the 
ordinary Athenian knew there was some talk of 
in the school of Socrates and took for granted 
that it was just what Protagoras had made familiar 
some years earlier. Aristophanes knew at lea.st 
that it was something difierent, though he may 
not have troubled to find out exactly what it was. 

It appears also from the comic poets that Socrates 
had somehow become impoverished about this time. 
They allude to his want of a new cloak and the 
shifts he was put to to get one. Amipsias said he 

* was born to spite the shoemakers,’ ^ but that only 
refers to his practice of going barefoot, whicn 
Aristophanes attributes to the whole school.^ 
Amipsias, in the same fragment, calls him *a stout- 
hearted fellow that, for all his hunger, never 
stooped to be a parasite.’ Two years later Eupolis 
spoke of him® as ‘a garrulous beggar, who has 
‘ ‘ thoughts” about everything (rSXXa Tr€<pp6vTLK€p) 
except where to get a meal ’ — another reference to 

the (ppOVTKTTI^S, 

4. Antisthenes and iEschines. — So far we have 
made no use of any evidence later than Plato’s 
childhood ; we must now look at certain writers of 
Socratic dialogues who were his contemporaries. 
There is not much to be learnt from the remains of 
Antisthenes, who seems to have been considerably 
older than Plato and to have been attracted to 
Socrates mainly by the strength of his character. 
The most important contribution he makes to our 
knowledge of him is that he spoke of foreigners 
being attoacted to Athens by the renown of Soc- 
rates (Karh, k\4os 'ZwKp&rovs). It is important to 
observe that this cannot have happened at any 
time after the outbreak of the war, Socrates must 
therefore have had a Hellenic reputation before 
Plato was born. Antisthenes told the story about 
Socrates saving the life of Alcibiades, which we 
know from Plato’s Sy^nposium, and he also men- 
tioned the fact that Socrates yielded the dpurreZa to 
Alcibiades, but he referred the incident to the 
battle at Helium instead of to that at Potidsea.^ 

If we could be quite sure that JEschines of 
Sphettus was independent of Plato, his testimony 
wo^d be of the greatest importance. Plato makes 
Socrates mention him as one of his followers in the 
Apology,^ and in the PKmdo^ we are told that he 
was among the company present at his death. 
Whether he was older or younger than Plato we 

iFraff. 9. 2 crowds, 103. 8 Frag. 362, 

4 This is far less probable ; for Socrates would be more likely 
to have deserved the aptoreta when he was under forty than 
some-years later, when he was nearly fifty. 

6 33 E. 0 69 B. 


have no means of knowing. In any ease it seems 
in the highest degree improbable that uEscliines 
and Plato should have conspired to misrepresent 
what must have been notorious facts in their clay, 
and jEschines iiad no piiilosophy of his own to 
commend by representing it as timfc of Socrates. 
We may tii ere lore ^ regard his evidence as trust- 
worthy, so far as it^goes. For our purpose the 
most important of his dialogues are the Aspetsm, 
the Alcibiades, and the Tehiuges, and we fortun- 
ately know a good deal about them. In tlie first of 
these dialogues iSocrates was represented as taking 
lessons in the art of love from Aspasia, and as 
recommending Callias to send his son Hipponicus 
to learn politics from her. Moreover, he was made 
to maintain that the goodness (dpsr^) of a woman 
is the same as that of a man — a point which he 
illustrated, not only by the case of Aspasia herself, 
but also by that of the Persian warrior maiden 
Rhodogune. Plato has little or nothing to say 
about Aspasia, thoiigh she is represented in the 
Menexenus"^ instructress of Socrates in the 

art of rhetoric. It will, however, be observed that 
dEschines confirms the account iven by Plato in 
the Republic of the views held by Socrates with 
regard to women. The Alcibiades is even more 
instructive, and, thanks to a recent discovery of 
Grenfell and Hunt, we now possess a considerable 
continuous fragment of it. In this dialogue Soc- 
rates made Alcibiades feel that he was iusumciently 
prepared for the ambitious projects that he enter- 
tained, and made him weep in despair * with hm 
head on his knees ’ by proving to him that he was 
foolish (dfjLadiis) and therefore wretched 
and, still worse, ugly {ai<rxj>i>s). What he had neg- 
lected was ‘care for himself’ {ivtpJXeta iavrod). 
Socrates himself has no irurrbfiri and cannot there- 
fore impart any to others, and certain characteristic 
expressions, such as ivOowidv, occurred. 

The main purpose of the dialogue appears to have 
been to show that Alcibiades was not, properly 
speaking, a disciple {padTjrijt) of Socrates, as had 
been alleged — ^a point made also by Plato,® Isoc- 
rates,® and Xenophon.”* There is, of course, a 
striking resemblance between the dialogue and 
what jflato makes Alcibiades himself confess in the 
Symposium,^ In the Telauges Socrates was repre- 
sented in conversation with a Pythagorean of wmt 
name who seems to belong to the circle of Philolaus. 
He is an associate (^rai/jos) of Hermogenes, and 
Cratylus also appears to have been introduced. 
So far as can be made out, Socrates expost^aWl 
with Telauges for his exaggerated ^ceticism. 
Here, then, we have further confirmation of the 
existence of Pythagorism at Athens at this date 
and of the relations of Socrates with it. u^tehines 
also confirms Plato in representing the attitude of 
Socrates to the extreme asceticism of the doctrine 
as one of comparative detachment, while Aristo- 
phanes, for his own purjposes, chose to ignore the 
distinction between him and such persons as 
Telauges. Perhaps Olimrepho was more thorough- 
going than his master in this respect. 

5. Plato. — Up to this point wehave endeavoured 
to picture Socrates without making use of Plato 
except for a few hints. We have seen that in his 
youth he was a follower of Hhe philosophy of 
Anaximen^,’ then represented at Athens by 
Archelaus, and that he was also influenced by 
contemporary Pythagorism. We have seen that 
he was believed to have belonged to the circle of 
Aspasia and that he did his best to influence 
Alcibiades. We have also seen that he had become 
a comparatively poor man some time shortly before 
423 B.C. At that date he was known chiefly as one 
who taught some new doctrine about the sonl and 

1 236 E, 249 0. 2 Apol, 33 A. § 6. 
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about the birth of thoughts (^poyrides) from it. 
Plato was still only a child, but we can hardly 
doubt his statement that his uncle Charmides had 
already made tlie acquaintance of Socrates. Apart 
altogether from what he may have learnt by per- 
sonal intercourse with Socrates himself, Plato had 
every opportunity of hearing about him from the 
older members of his own family. 

We learn, then, from Plato that Sophrqniscus, 
the father of Socrates, had been a close friend of 
Lysimachus, the son of the great Aristides, who 
belonged to the same deme of Alopece, about a mile 
and a half from Athens.^ Socrates himself had a 
lifelong friend in his contemporary, the wealthy 
Crito, who belonged to the same deme.^ The name 
of his mother, Phaenarete, has an aristocratic 
sound, and so has Patrocles, the name of her son by 
another husband, Chseredemns.® This is not in 
the least inconsistent with the fact that she exer- 
cised the profession of a Such offices were 

performed oy women of good family, and the trans- 
lation * midwife’ is quite misleading. There is no 
good evidence that either Socrates or his father 
was a statuary or a sculptor. Xenophon, at least, 
had never heard of such a thing, or he could hardly 
have avoided mentioning it when he related the 
advice given by Socrates to the sculptor Clito.® 
The impression left by all our best authorities is 
that Socrates came of a well-to-do family, that he 
had no deftnite trade or occupation, and that he 
associated on terms of perfect equality with all the 
‘ best people ’ at Athens, and especially with the 
Periclean circle. His poverty belonged only to his 
later years ; for he served as a hoplite at rotidsea 
(431), Delium (424), and Amphipolis (422), and 
must therefore have had some property of his own. 

The close relations of Socrates with the family of Aristides 
are presupposed in the curious story of ‘ the bigamy of Socrates.’ 
He Is said to have been married to Myrto, the daughter or 
grand-daughter of Aristides, as well as to Xanthippe. This 
story is given on the authority of Aristotle in his Hep! euyewta?. 
We know that Socrates married Xanthippe late in life ; for his 
three sons were all young when he died, and one of them was 
a baby ; and A. E. Taylor has shown it to be quite possible that 
he was then a widower, having married and lost Myrto in his 
youth. We must remember, nowever, that the age of tittle- 
tattle had begun by Aristotle's time, and the story in the form 
quoted from him by Diogenes Laertius is plainly impossible. 
Surely too, if Plato had known the story, and if Lysimachus 
had been the brotherun-law or the uncle by marriage of 
Socrates, he would not have made him call him simply TrarpiKh^ 
(pl\o 9 . The first appearance of the statement that Socrates was 
a statuary or stone-cutter (A.t$o^oos or Aa,|do5) is in Timon of 
Phliu8,6 who belongs to the Urd cent. b.o. and is a very unsafe 
authority for anything. It appears to have arisen from an 
almost certainly false interpretation of his references to Daedalus 
as the ancestor of his family.^ The Attic hero Daedalus had 
nothing to do with stone-cutting or marble sculpture, but was 
primarily a worker in metals, and secondarily the reputed 
artist of wooden i6aua. Ho was sprung from the line of 
Erechtheus, and the Dmdalidao were not, as sometimes asserted, 
a trade gild, but an Athenian which had given its name 
to a deme not far from Alopece. 'Tlie whole chapter of Xeno- 
phon referred to» contrasts Socrates with at ris 

^ayao’la,^ iuma. ypatpeyott and. the point of it is clearly that 
he himself was not a professional man. In the Apology Plato 
makes Socrates address himself to the Bytptovpyoi as to a 
hitherto unexplored class. Plato’s repeated allusions to the 
intimacy of Socrates with Damon confirm the tradition that he 
was intimate with the uncle of I^ericles. 


Plato has very little to tell us of the early 
interest of Socrates in Ionian science, which is 
natural enough, seeiuj^ that it had ceased to be 
of much interest in his time, and that he knew 
Socrates only after he had given it up as hopeless. 
It is all the more remarkable that, in the auto- 
biographical sketesh which he puts into the mouth 
of Socrates on the last day of nis life, his youthful 
enthusiasm for science is made quite prominent.® 
It seems unthinkable that Plato should have in- 
vented a purely fictitious account of his revered 
1 Laches, 180 E. 2 Apol 88 D. 

» Mutkya. 297 E* 4 ThmL 149 A. 

ff Menu ill 10. 6. « Erag. 25 (Diels). 
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master’s intellectual development, and inserted it 
in an account of his last hours on earth. We are 
told that Plato himself was not present on this 
occasion,^ and we have no means of knowing 
whether Socrates did, as a matter of fact, say 
these things, but we are surely bound to believe 
that Plato thought they were substantially true. 
Such arguments do not, however, appeal to every 
one, and there are fortunately others of a more 
objective character. The whole passage has ob- 
viously been written with the greatest care. After 
saying how eager he had been in his youth for the 
kind of knowledge called natural science (irepi 
iptfaem IcrropLa), Socrates enumerates the problems 
that had interested him. They were such as 
whether the earth is flat or round, and whether 
‘ what we think with ’ is air or blood, and the like. 
There were also problems about the nature of the 
unit and what is really meant by addition and 
subtraction. Now it can be proved in detail that 
all the questions raised in this passage were eagerly 
discussed in the middle of tlie 5tli cent. B.c, at 
Athens, and that they could hardly have excited 
so much interest at any other time or place. There 
is not an anachronism in the whole passage, and a 
very slight knowledge of tlie state of science in 
those days is enough to show that what is repre- 
sented as puzzling Socrates is just the opposition 
between the Ionian theories, ‘the philosophy of 
Anaximenes,’ and the Italiote doctrines, that is to 
say, the Pythagorean and Eleatic systems. It was 
just in the Athens of Pericles and nowhere else 
that these came into contact. Plato does not 
mention Archelaus by name, though a doctrine 
which we know to have been his is clearly described. 
Socrates felt (or professed to feel) quite helpless in 
face of this diversity of opinion, and he came to 
the conclusion that he had no gifts that way. 
That, of course, is his ‘accustomed irony.’ At 
last he heard ‘some one [Archelaus?] reading a 
book, as he said of Anaxagoras,’ in which mind 
was said to be the cause of all things, but the 
expectations this raised in him were disappointed 
when he got the book for himself and found that 
it really assigned no causality to mind at all, but 
only to ‘airs’ and ‘lethers’ and the like. He 
determined accordingly to strike out a line of his 
own. All this is conlirmed by the burlesque of it 
in the Clouds? 

In another dialogue, theParrmnidcSt Plato supple- 
ments this account of the intellectual struggles of 
the youthful Socrates. It is a report of a discussion 
between him and Parmenides of Elea, who was 
visiting Athens along with Zeno, and the discussion 
turns on the difficulties which attend the concep- 
tion of sensible things as ‘participating’ in the 
forms [dB'n), There is no chronological difficulty 
whatever,® and the actual occurrence of the dis- 
cussion is referred to as a fact in two other passages 
of Plato.* We know that Zeno was at Athens for 
a considerable time, and that Pericles ‘ heard ’ him 
there. We also know that Pythodorus, son of 
Isoloclius, studied under him and that other 
Athenians paid him large sums of money. If we 
remember the growing interest of Athens in the 
West at this date, it will not appear surprising 
that Parmenides, who was not only a philosopher 
but also a statesman and legislator in the ionic 
colony of Elea, should have visited Athens along 
with his favourite disciple. Now it is, of course, 
obvious that Plato was not in a position to give 
an accurate report of a conversation which took 

1 PhoedOf 69 B. 

2 For the details see the notes on PheedOf 96 Afi., in the :^re- 
sent writer’s edition of the dialogne (Oxford, 1911). The view 
that Plato is describing his own intellectual development in this 

no longer of any 

Soph. 2170. 


passage is ludicrous. These questions were 
interest even in his youth. 

» Burnet, § 84. 4 pkecct 183 3 
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place more than twenty years before he was bom, 
but it should also be obvious that he was not likely 
to represent a theory of his own as the subject of 
a rather damaging criticism in that conversation. 
It^ is, therefore, important to notice that the 
criticism of Parmenides is not specially directed 
against the so-called ‘ theory of ideas,* but rather 
against the view that these ‘intelligible forms* 
can somehow be ‘ present * in the things of sense, 
or that the things of sense can ‘ partake of* them— 
a view which Plato expressly ascribes to Socrates 
in the autobiographical sketch of the 2hmdo^ 
though he indicates at the same time that Socrates 
was not clear that ‘presence* or ‘participation* 
was the right name for the relation between the 
sensible and the intelligible which he postulated. 
It is, fortunately, unnecessary to pursue this 
subject farther here. We are not bound to discuss 
whether Plato himself proceeded to ‘separate* 
ixojpL^ecv) universals from particulars or not, or 
wiiether Aristotle thought he did so or not. What 
is quite certain is that he never represents Socrates 
as ‘ separating* the forms from the things of sense, 
and that the difficulties he gets into in the Par- 
menides are due solely to his insistence on the 
participation of sensible things in the forms, and 
his refusal to take the easiest w’ay out of these 
difficulties by adopting the theory of ‘ separation * 

(xct3pL(rji6s).^ 

Now in the Phcedo it is just this coming into 
being and passing away {yhecns Kai <p6opd) of 
particular things that interests Socrates. It never 
occurs to him or any of his associates from first to 
last to question the reality of the world of being 
{oMa) ; that is the postulate (MS€(ns) which they 
all accept. The only question is the cause of 
becoming, and the new method by which Socrates 
proposed to attack it was what he called ‘ examina- 
tion in arguments’ {dKifis iv XiSyots). That was, in 
fact, the method which had proved so successful 
in geometry already, and which Zeno had turned 
into such a deadly weapon against the Pythagorean 
geometry itself. What was new was its application 
to the consideration of other than arithmetical and 
geometrical problems, and in particular to the good 
and the beautiful. The importance of 'KdyoL in the 
work of the ‘ thought-factory * was well kno^vn to 
Aristophanes, as we have seen, though he care- 
lessly or deliberately mixed it up with the teaching 
of Protagoras about making the weaker argument 
the stronger — a point which he still further de- 
veloped when he introduced the righteous and the 
wicked argument in the second edition of the play. 
The Athenian public would certainly not dis- 
tinguish the two things, and, as a matter of fact, 
there was something in common between them. 
Protagoras said that on every subject there were 
two \6yoL opposed to each other, and that was 
exactly what Zeno had shown in another sphere. 
The method of Socrates was to follow out the con- 
sequences (rd crvfx^atvovTa) of these Xdyot, to ‘ follow 
wherever the argument led him,* and he transferred 
this method to matters of right and wrong, fair 
and foul. There still exists a curious document 
written in the Boric dialect, in which this applica- 
tion of the method is plainly exhibited, and which 
must have been composed under Socratic influence.® 


6. Early reputation of Socrates. — In the Ciomh, 
as we have seen, Socrates is represented as the 
head of a regular school. The picture of the 
ippopTiarifjpLojf would be quite pointless on any other 
supposition, and the most natural thin^ is to 
assume that he succeeded Archelaus. liis work 
must have been mucli interrupted, however, by the 
war. Plato makes a great point of his bravery 
in the field. ^ We know that Socrates served at 
Potidma, Delium, and probably else- 

where, and we may take it for granted that these 
experiences made a deep impression on him. It 
is clear that he was aireatiy a celebrated man. 
We saw that Antisthenes spoke of foreigners being 
attracted to Athens ‘by the renown of Socrates/ 
and we know who some at least of these were. 
There w^ere the Eleatics Euclides and Terpaion from 
Megara, the Pythagorean Echecrates from Phlius, 
Aristippus from Cyrene, and doubtless many others 
(Cebes and Simmias, the disciples of Philolaus, 
from Thebes, and Phmdo of Elis belong to a later 
time; for they are quite young in B.C.). No 
one has ever disputed these facts, and they imply 
a great deal which is not yet generally recognized. 
In particular, we must remember that the attach- 
ment of the scattered Pythagoreans to Socrates 
must have begun in those early days before Plato 
was bom. He had also devoted disciples among 
his fellow-citizens, of whom the best known to the 
Athenian public was the enthusiastic and eccentric 
Chaerepho. It was he who, souiewhere about this 
time, actually asked the oracle at Delphi whether 
there was any one wiser than Socrates. The oracle 
of course replied that there was not, and, according 
to Plato, Socrates at his trial attributed his mission 
to the Athenians to his desire to refute or confirm 
the truth of this oracle. He was conscious of 
knowing nothing except that ho knew nothing, 
and he found at last that he was wiser than others 
only in this, that he knew he knew nothing, while 
they knew nothing either but thought they did 
know something. That, of course, is Socratic 
‘irony*; his mission was a much more serious 
thing, as we shall see. What is important for our 
present purpose is to observe that his reputation 
for ‘ wisdom^ was well established before be entered 
on his mission at all. 

To this period we must also assign the rivaliy of 
Antiphon the sophist with Socrates, of which 
Xenophon has preserved some notices from an un- 
known literary source. He tells us ^ that Antiphon 
endeavoured to rob Socrates of his as^ciat^ (ra^s 
(TvvovtriaaTCis avroO TrapeXicrffcu)^ He pointed out to 
him that he lived a life no slave would put up 
with, that he wore a cloak which was not only 
shabby, but the same in summer and winter, that 
he went barefoot and sbirtless, and he ax^ed that 
he w^as really a teacher of imhappiness. That was 
why he charged no fee. Here Socrates is clearly 
depicted as tlie head of a voluntary association of 
ascetics, much as he is in the Clouds. Socrates 
answered him as was to be expected, and he goes 
on to describe the way he spent his time with his 
associates.® 

*I unroll in common with my friends the treasures of the 
wise men of old, which they have left behind written in papyrus 
volumes, and if we see anything- good in them, we extract it, 
and think it great gain if we become friends to one another.' 


2 It is worth noting that Proclus, who was familiar with both 
the Academic and the Peripatetic tradition, has no hesitation 
in saying that Aristotle ascribed the * theory of ideas * to 
Socrates. He says (m Platonis Rempubhcam, i. 259, ed. G. 
Kroll, Leipzig, 1899-1901): n-epc yap rot ravra koX Sterptfiev o 
SwKpaTT]? ra bpiara eUy}, koI o ye 'AptcrroTeAij? 4)^(rlv avrov atm -nfS 
Trepl Tous 6pt<rp.ovs Starpt^v^ et? evvotav rwv eiSwv ayaSpafieiy. 

For the so-called SiaAe^ets see _ Diels, 83, and A. E. ^ylors 
chapter on the Sta-crot Aoyot in Fan'fl Socratica>i Istser., Oxford, 
1911 p 91 if. The Peloponnesian War is referred to as the most 
recent, which dates the dialogue within fairly na^w limits. 
The Dorian dialect at once suggests Megara, where Eucudes was 
developing the Eleatic doctrine under Socratic influence. 


This is not like anything else in Xenophon, or 
even in Plato, and must refer to the date of the 
institution which Aristophanes burlesqued as the 

^p0Vrt(TT7}pL0V, 

It is impossible that Xenophon can be speaking here from 
his own i>ersonal recollections. We have no means of datoaf 
Antiphon the sophist, but the style and matter of the fragments 
which we possess » make it clear that he belongs to a time 
b^ore Xenophon was bom. 

7. The mission of Socrates.— It is evid^tt that 

1 3Iem. i. 6, 1 If . 2 n, 14. 3 Diels, m B. 
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the earljr years of the Peloponnesian War marked 
a crisis in the life of Socrates, though we can 
determine its nature only from stray indications 
and inferences drawn from his later life. As we 
have seen, his military record was exceptional, 
and Plato has been careful to make Alcibiades 
and Laches (no mean judge) bear witness to his 
coolness in the face of danger and his admirable 
qualities as a soldier. As we have seen, Antis- 
thenes confirms Plato’s account of his saving the 
life of Alcibiades and declining the distinction of 
the d/>t(rre?a to which he was fairly entitled, though 
he transfers the incident (probably wrongly) from 
Potidsea to Delium. The discrepancy suggests 
that we are dealing with independent testimony, 
and it would have been difficult for Plato to put 
into the mouth of Laches such a handsome tribute 
as he does ^ to the conduct of Socrates at Delium,^ 
unless his military reputation had been firmlv 
established. That is an aspect of Socrates which 
should never be overlooked. We saw also from 
the fragments of the comic poets that Socrates had 
been impoverished by the war, like so many other 
Athenians. He cannot, however, have been re- 
duced to real poverty before the battle of Amphi- 
polis (422 B.O.); for he was serving as a hoplite 
there, which proves that he still possessed, or 
was deemed to possess, the property-qualification 
required for this service. 

In the Afology^ there is a much more illuminat- 
ing account of the nature of the mission undertaken 
by Socrates than the half-serious story of the 
oracle already referred to. Socrates is made to 
say that God (not specially the god of Delphi) had 
assigned a certain duty to him — that of living in 
‘ philosophy ’ and exhorting every one, and especi- 
ally his fellow-citizens, young and old, not to care 
for their bodies or for money so much as for their 
souls, and how to make them as good as possible. 
To disobey that order would be to desert nis post 
in the face of the enemy. It seems impossible 
to doubt that this was his real conviction. 
Socrates believed in his divine vocation, and the 
military language in which he describes it is prob- , 
ably due to the fact that he was on active service 
when the call came to him. 

Now Alcibiades in the Symposium^ is made to 
give a very circumstantial account of how Socrates j 
at Potidaea remained in a * rapt ’ for twenty-four j 
hours, from one sunrise to the next, and we can 
hardly be wrong in connecting this with the 
mission to which he devoted himself from about 
this time. He was now nearly forty years old, 
and, though it is not to be supposed that he gave 
up his school at once, it is probable that the 
* writings of the wise men of old ’ did not occupy 
so much of his attention as formerly. He believed 
himself to have received illumination from above 
imd to be under the orders of God, and his whole 
life was now to be consecrated to their fulfilment. 
There are other indications that Socrates possessed 
the temperament which renders men receptive to 
such inlluence. From childhood ® lie had a ‘ sign ’ 
or * voice ’ which seemed to be more than human. 
It came to him on quite trivial occasions {irdw iirl 
(rpLKfi 0 ls) and opposed his doing something that he 
was about to do, but it never told him to do any- 
thing. It had to do, so far as we can see, only 
with the diHtwlvantageous consequences of acts in 
themselves indiilerent, and it is never appealed to 
on questions of right and wrong. Socrates natur- 
ally spoke of it as something superhuman {daiiMSpiov), 
and it must be remembered that the Pythagoreans 
held the doctrine of guardian spirits. On the 
other hand, the attitude of Socrates to it, as to 

I iMeh. m B. « Of. SmP' 2S1 B. 

» ApifL D ff, 4 Smp* M 0 g. 


most things of the kind, is one of humorous half- 
belief {elpusvela). He is made to say that the 
‘voice’ was always right, and it is possible that 
he had a genuine belief in revelations of this kind. 
That only illustrates his temperament, however. 
The command which he now believed to have been 
laid upon him by God had nothing to do with the 
8aLiu,6viov. That only warned him off undesirable 
actions ; this issued a positive order. That might 
be treated lightly ; this was something that he 
must obey even if it cost him his life, as in fact it 
did. 


It is only from Plato that we get any intelligible account of 
the ‘divine sign.’ Xenophon! maintains that it gave positive 
directions as well as negative, and we may well believe that 
many followers of Socrates made much more of it than he did 
himself. The Theages^ a dialogue included in the Platonic 
corpus, is evidence of that. The most important thing to notice 
is that he had the * voice ’ from childhood, while the divine 
command came to him only in middle life. 

We know in a general way what the mission of 
Socrates was. It was to convict his fellow-men of 
their ignorance and sinfulness (which for Socrates 
was the same thing), and his method was that of 
searching questions, .^schines and Plato agree 
that Alcibiades was one of those on whom he 
exercised his powers, and this is confirmed by the 
charge made later that he had ‘ educated ’ Alci- 
biades or that Alcibiades was his ‘ disciple.’ Plato 
makes it clear that Socrates had known Alcibiades 
intimately when he himself was quite young and 
when Alcibiades was a small boy. At the time of 
the incident at Potidsea Alcibiades must have 
been twenty at least, as he was on military service, 
so there cannot have been more than eighteen 
years’ difference of age between him and Socrates, 
and there may have been less. Charmides, Plato’s 
uncle, was also one of the first of the lads whom 
Socrates sought to convert. Plato himself was 
not yet born. 

8 . The soul. — In the Apology^ the burden of 
Socrates’ preaching is that every man must ‘ care 
for his soul.’® The startling novelty of this 
requirement can be made clear only by an ex- 
amination of the history of Gx'eek ideas about the 
soul.”* Here it will be enough to point out that 
the soul had never yet been recognized as *the 
thing in us which has knowledge and ignorance, 
goodness or badness ’ ; it had never been identified 
with the normal consciousness or character of a 
man. This, then, was the great discovery of 
Socrates, the thing which entitles him to be re- 
garded as the true founder of the ‘sfuritual’ view 
of knowledge and conduct. It is hardly necessary 
to insist on the importance of this for all subse- 
quent religion and ethics. 

In the Pirst Alcibiades, attributed to Plato, the idea is fully 
developed. The first stage is ‘care of oneself’ {emMkeM 
eoirroO), and then the question arises, ‘What is oneself f’, the 
answer being that it is ‘soul.’ There are some reasons for 
believing that the First Alcibiades (which can hardly be 
Plato’s) was based to a considerable extent on the Alcibiades of 
.^schines. 


9 . Goodness is knowledge. — The best-known 
Socratic doctrine, that goodness is knowledge, 
becomes at once intelligible in the light of this 
new view of the soul as the seat of both. Of course 
Socrates did not mean to deny the patent fact that 
a man may do what he knows, in the popular 
sense of the word, to be wrong. The question is 
what we mean by knowledge {iTncrTi}[j.ri), and 
Socrates has no ditficuity in siiowing that what 
commonly passes for knowledge is only belief 
(5d|a). Of course it may be a right belief (dp^?? 
dd|a), and iu that case it will be sufficient in 
1 Mem. i. 1, 2-6, iv. 8. 12-18, 8. 1. 2 Apol 29 E. 

8 For iirLf/.iKua. cf. especially 290 and 30 A. It 

is no invention of Plato, but genuine Socratic doctrine ; for 
it was found in Antisthenes also. Of, also Xen. Mem. i- 2. 4 - 
ravTTit^y^O rrji' rfje ovk efmooC^ut 

and tlte Alcibiades of ^chines referred to above. 

4 See art. Bool (Greek). 
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ordinary circumstances to keep a man on the right 
road; but it cannot be trusted to do so in every 
case and in all circumstances, because it is not 
secured by a ‘reasoned account of the cause* 
(alrlas XoyicrjLti})^ as all scientific knowledge must 
be.^ The man who really knows knows that 
everything worth doing is only so ‘ for the sake of 
the good,’ which is the only thing it is really 
possible to wish for.^ Now the only man who 
knows the good is the philosopher, and he is the 
man whose soul is in complete union with it, so 
that it is impossible for nim to do wrong. It 
seems impossible to doubt that Socrates spoke in 
the language of passion of the love of the soul for 
the good and of its mystical union with it, and 
that the speech he is made to attribute to Biotima 
in the Symposium represents his real teaching on 
the subject. Such things were, of course, beyond 
the range of Xenophon, who had read Plato’s 
Symposium without discovering what it was about, 
if we may judge from his own composition of the 
same name. We would give much for a glimpse 
of Plato’s relations with Socrates, but he has kept 
himself out of the Socratic dialogues completely. 

The present writer believes that we are bound to regard all 
the dialogues in which Socrates is the leading speaker as 
primarily intended to expound his teaching. This by no means 
excludes the possibility that Plato may have idealiz^ his hero 
more or less, or that he may have given a turn of his own to a 
good many things. That would only be human nature, but it 
would not seriously affect the general impression. The principal 
ground for holding this view is that, at a certain period of his 
life, Plato began to feel that it was inappropriate to make 
Socrates the chief speaker in his dialogues. He is present in 
all of them except the LawSy which makes the secondary 
position assigned to him in the later dialogues all the more 
remarkable. If Plato had made Socrates the mere mouthpiece 
of his own speculations in the Symposiumy it is difficult to see 
why he should not also have credited him with the logic of the 
Sophist and Statesman and the cosmology of the Timceus, 
The Philebus, one of Plato’s latest works, is just the exception 
that proves the rule. Its theme is the application of Pytha- 

f orean principles to questions of morals; and, if we believe 
lato, that was just the chief occupation of Socrates. 

10. Trial and death of Socrates.— Though he 
I>erformed all his duties as a citizen, and specially 
as a soldier, Socrates took no part in public life till 
the year 406 B.C., when the very existence of 
Athens was at stake. In that year he allowed 
himself to be nominated for the Council of Five 
Hundred ; the lot fell upon him, and he took office. 
It was in the prytaiiy of his tribe, the Antiocliis, 
that the illegal proposal was made to condemn the 
generals who were accused of failing to recover the 
dead after Arginusae collectively, instead of de- 
ciding each case by itself. Socrates stood alone in 
opposing the proposal and would not even take any 
responsibility for putting the question to the vote. 
There is no reason for supposing that he was in any 
way disloyal to the democracy, but he had seen it 
become more and more anarchical and tyrannous, 
and, if we may trust Plato’s Gorgias, he now saw 
that Pericles himself had started it on this course. 
To him it was quite as repugnant that the people 
should act contrary to the laws as that a despot 
should do so, and he was bound by his deepest 
convictions to resist anything arbitrary. It is not 
therefore surprising that, whp the democracy fel^ 
Socrates did not feel obliged in any way to identify 
himself with its cause by leaving Athens. H may 
have seemed quite possible at first that the Ihirty , 
several of whom had been among his associates, 
would restore the legal State. We know now that 
there was no chance of that, but it was not so clear 
then. Xenophon, who may have been in Athens 
at the time, has a story » of how Critias and 
Charicles called Socrates before them and told him 
that he must obey the law which had been ordained 
forbidding any one to teach ‘ the art of arguments 
tQi' K6yojp Socrates replied by arguing 

1 Meno, 97 A ff. ® ^^3- 466 D if. 

9 Mem. i. 2. 33 ff. 


in his customary manner with them. That wm 
not very serious, but the affair of Leon of Salamis, 
twice repeated by Plato, ^ was more so. The Thirty 
were anxious to implicate as many people as 
possible in their crimes, and they sent for Socrates 
with four others and ordered them to bring Leon 
over from Salamis to be put to death. The others 
obeyed, but Socrates simply went home, for which 
be would have been put to death, if the Thirty had 
not been overthrown in time. That may have 
made him popular with the rastored democracy for 
a little and so delayed the inevitable end, but of 
course Socrates remained faithful to his principles, 
and, when the democracy began to fall away from 
its original moderation, we may be sure that he did 
not spare his criticisms. To tiie men now at the 
head of the State he must have seemed dangerous, 
as a cause of disaffection among the younger men. 
The amnesty made it impossible for them to accuse 
him for his acquiescence in the rule of the Thirty, 
so something else had to be found to try him for. 
The actual accusation contained two counts : Q.) 
irreligion which was explained to consist 

in his failure to recognize the gods recognized by 
the State and introducing new ones; and (2) 
corruption of the young. The first charge was 
based on the old story of his unorthodoxy contained 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes, That may seem to 
be going a long way back, but it must be^ remem- 
Wed that the men who had flocked to him from 
all parts of Greece in the days of the 
were now free to visit him once more ; and Plato 
indicates that at least Euclides of Megara, Theo- 
doras of Gyrene, and Cebes and Simmias from 
Thebes actually did so. Most of these men had 
just recently been ^ enemy aliens,’ and their views 
were doubtless shocking to the orthodox. It wm 
not, therefore, strange that the old scandal should 
be revived at this time. As to ‘ corrupting the 
youth,’ that really meant encouraging them to 
criticize the new regime. It is not to be supposed 
that Anytus really -wished Socrates to be put to 
death ; he only wished him to leave Athens. 
Socrates, however, refused any compromise of this 
kind. He was not found guilty by a large majority, 
and it is clear that, if he had caret! to propose 
banishment as an alternative penalty to deaHi, as 
it was open to him to do, that would have bc^n 
accepted. As it was, he proposed free entertain- 
ment in the Prytaneum for life, with the naturrf 
result that the majority for the sentence of d^fch 
was greater than that for the verdict of ^ilty. 
Owing to the Delian festival, a month passed before 
he could drink the hemlock, and he spent it in 
conversation with his friends. Some of them were 
eager to get him out of prison and away from 
Athens, but he would not stultify himself by 
breaking the law. He had been legally condemned, 
however unjustly, and he must abide by the^n- 
tence, and so, he added, must his accusers. It is 
particularly noteworthy that most of the Athenians 
who were present at the last were men whom we 
know to have been associates of Socrates in earlier 
days. The rich young men, whom he was supposed 
to have corrupted, were not there. On the other 
hand, there was a remarkable company of f orei^ers 
— Eleatics from Megara and Pythagoreans from 
Thebes. It was very natural in these circumstances 
that Socrates should reverb to the topics which had 
occupied him in earlier days. His mission was 
overfand there was no need to talk of that any 
more. He spoke, therefore, of the so^ md its 
destiny, and Plato makes us feel how far he W 
gone beyond his former associates in his view of it. 
The older men say nothing at all, and Cebes and 
Simmias, the young Pythagoreans, though ready to 
be convinced, are frankly tiiitical and inclined to 
1 Apoi. 32 D, E, Spp. Vii. 324 E. 
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scepticism. When the talk was over, Xanthippe, 
who had been resting after sitting np with her 
hnsband the night before, was sent for to sa^ fare- 
well to him, and to receive his last instructions in 
the presence of Crito. The last scene of all is one 
of the great things of European literature, and 
must be read to be felt. Plato had ample oppor- 
tunities of hearing the death of Socrates described 
in detail by men who were present, and it is 
impossible to doubt that he tried to record it as 
accurately as he could. The world has never quite 
forgotten the message that was left to it on that 
spring day of 399 B.C. 

Literaturb,— T he Socratic problem was correctly formulated 
by F. D. E. Schleiermacher, Ueher den Werth des Sokrat an als 
JPhilosophen (Werke, Berlin, 1834-64, sect. ni. vol. ii. p. 287 ff.). 
His canon was : ‘ What may Socrates have been, besides what 
Xenophon tells ua of him, without, however, contradicting the 
traits of character and principles of life which Xenophon de- 
finitely sets up as Socratic ; and what rmtst he have been to give 
Plato the occasion and the right to represent him as he does in 
his dialogues?* Unfortunately, this canon was overshadowed 
by the dictum of G. W. F. Hegel (Vorlesungen iiber die Gesch. 
der Philosophies Berlin, 1882, ii. 69) thaC * we must hold chiefly 
to Xenophon in regard to the content of his knowledge, and the 
degree in which his thought was developed.’ This became un- 
tenable as soon as the date of Xenophon was settled, and the 
alight character of his acquaintance with Socrates was realized. 
K. Joel, Per echte und aer Xenophontische Sokrates, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1901, tried to find a test by which to judge between 
Plato and Xenophon in the statements of Aristotle, but this has 
not been generally accepted, since Aristotle did not come to 
Athens till a whole generation had passed away since the death 
of Socrates, and he could have had no firsthand knowledge about 
him. The literary problem was well discussed by Ivo Bruns, 
Das UUrarische Portrdt der Gfriechens Berlin, 1896. A. E- 
Taylor has discussed a number of points in Varia Socraticat 
1st aer. (St. Andrews XTnimrsity PublioationSy no. ix.), Oxford, 
1911, and a similar standpoint is adopted in the Introduction to 
J. Burnet, Plato's PheedOy Oxford, 1911, The most recent dis- 
cussions are those of H. Maier, SokrateSy sein Werk und seine 
qmkiehtlicke Stellung, Tubingen, 1914, and A. Busse, Sokrates^ 
Berlin, 1914, which agree in rejecting the testimony of Xenophon 
and Aristotle in favour of Plato’s. Their other results are 
criticized in the present writer’s article on * Ancient Philosophy * 
in The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1915, ed. Cyril Bailey, 
London, 1916. JOHN BUKNET. 

SODOMY. — Sodomy is sometimes defined as 
* unnatural sexual relations, as between persons of 
the same sex, or with beasts, ’ ^ The word * sodomy * 
meant originally the kind of wickedness practised by 
the inhabitants of the city of Sodom. Tliat this was 
sexual intercourse between person-s of the same 
sex is an inference based on the words of the men 
of Sodom to Lot {Gn 19*^) : ‘ Bring them [the men] 
out unto us that we may know them.* If < know * 
(jn') be given here a sexual meaning, as in Gn 4^, 
the reference would be to unnatural intercourse. 
There is no actual nece8.sity, however, for so in- 
terpreting the word ‘know.* It may mean no 
more than * get acquainted with,’ and the wicked- 
ness which Lot is said to have anticipated that the 
men of Hodom contemplated may have been no 
more than to give the strangers a beating. 

The translators of AV understood the word to 
cover any immoral sexual intercourse, for they 
rendered Dt 23^’ : * There shall be no whore of the 
daughters of Israel, nor a sodomite of the sons of 
Israel.’ The ‘ whore ’ of this pas.sage was a htero- 
dmlos {n0ip), or sacred prostitutej^and the sodomite 
was her male counterpart (vip). The Bishops’ 
Bible translated : * There shal bee no whore of tlie 
daughters of Israel, neither shall there bee a whore 
keeper of the sonnes of Israel.’ It is clear, there- 
fore, that in Elizabethan English sodomy was not 
restricted to sexual intercourse with the same sex 
and with beasts, but was applied to intercourse 
between unmarried human beings also. In this 
article we shall assume that the term has the 
breadth of meaning that it had when AV was 
made, 

I. Hebrews.-— Among the Hebrews sodomy of 

1 Century Dictionary, 

3 Bee art. Hierodouu)! (Betultic and Egyptian), { 5 . 


both types existed. A law in Ex 22^^ reads: 
‘ Whosoever lieth with a beast shall surely be put 
to death.’ Justus a prohibition law implies that 
tralBEic in liquor has been known, and has even been 
customary, so the prohibition recorded in this law 
testifies to the existence of the thing prohibited. 
Similarly Lv 18^^ ‘Thou shalt not lie with man- 
kind, as with womankind : it is abomination,’ is 
evidence that the second form of sodomy included 
in the Century Dictionary's definition at one time 
existed among the Hebrews. To what extent such 
unnatural indulgence was practised we do not 
know. Fortunately the veil of oblivion has fallen 
over the details. Sodomy of the second kind (im- 
morality practised by men consecrated to a deity, 
and practised in the precincts of a temple in the 
service of religion) also existed in Israel down to 
the reform of Josiah. The term by which a 
sodomite is designated, means ‘holy’ or ‘con- 
secrated,’ and indicates that he was especially 
devoted to a deity for that purpose. In 1 K 
it is said that these sodomites^ ‘ did according to 
all the abominations of the nations which Jahweh 
drove out before the childi'en of Israel.’ This 
implies that men consecrated to similar service 
were connected with the sacred places of other 
western Semites. This is what we should expect, 
and is doubtless true. Asa, king of Judah, en- 
deavoured to expel sodomites from the temple in 
Jerusalem (1 K 15^^) — a work which Josiah accom- 
plished (2 K 23^). According to the most probable 
reading, in Job 36^^ it is said of the wicked : ‘ They 
die in their youth and perish like sodomites.’ This 
parallelism implies that the life of sodomites was 
proverbially short, possibly from the fact that they 
contracted venereal disease. It may, however, 
simply refer to the destruction of sodomites by 
Josiah, though the first interpretation seems more 
probable. 

The purpose of these officials is somewhat 
obscure. It seems probable, however, that they 
represented the life-giving power of the deity in- 
terpreted in a physical sense. If this were the 
case, barren women and perhaps also brides would 
resort to them. 

2 . Babylonia. — That behind the Babylonian 
civilization there lay a condition in which the type 
of sodomy defined by the Century Dictionary 
existed is proved by the Gilgamesh Epic, one of 
the heroes of which, Enkidu, is said to have eaten 
grass with the gazelles, with the cattle to have 
quaffed drink, and with the creatures of the water 
to have delighted his heart. ^ As the Epic goes on 
to tell how by intercourse with a hierodoulos he 
was enticed away from his animal companions, the 
narrative means, apparently, that before the coming 
of the woman he nad satisfied his sexual appetite 
with the animals. 

Of the existence of the equivalent of the Hebrew 
consecrated sodomite («yip) there is no certain trace 
known to the present writer, though there is men- 
tioned in the Code of IJamraurabi an official who 
was probably a sodomite. This official is designated 
by a Sumerian term usually read Ner-SB-GA, which 
a syllabary defines by the Semitic manzaa pani. 
The Ner-SE-Ga is first mentioned in § 187 of the 
Code, where it is said : 

*One may not bring claim for the son of a NeR-SS-OA, a 
temple guard (manzaz ekaUim), ora sacred harlot 

Again, in § 192 it is said : 

* If the son of a NeB'SE-ga or the son of a sacred harlot says 
to the father that brought him up or to the mother that brought 
him up, “Thou art not my father” or “Thou art not my 
mother,’* they shall cut out his tongue.’ 

The point of importance to our subject in these 
laws is that the children of the Ner-SE-GA are 
treated exactly like the children of the sacred 

I Of. P. Haupt, Die habylon. Nimrod^os, Leipzig, 1884, p. % 
line 
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harlot, or U&rodoulos?- If the Ner^se-GA claimed 
his child, no one— -not even the legal husband of 
child’s mother— could lay claim to the child, 
if the hierodoulos chose to bring up her child, no 
one — not even its real father — could deprive her 
of it. If, on the other hand, one adopted the son 
of a Ner~se~GA or the son of a hierodoulos, and 
the child repudiated the adopted father or mother, 
his tongue was to be cut out. The parallelism 
makes it probable that the Ner-SE-GA was the 
male counterpart of the hierodoulos [SAL-zikru). 

In the first of the two laws quoted the son of a 
manzaz ekallim is placed on a par with the sons of 
the other two. Manzaz ekallim has been some- 
times translated ^ palace guard,’ but ekallim means 
■ temple ’ as 'well as ‘ palace,’ so that the term may 
refer to another class of sodomites. 

What is the meaning’ of Ner-sS-GA and its equivalent manzaz 
-pani’t Muss-Arnolt defines manzaz pant as ‘foremost place, 
dignitary, magnate’ ;2 Delitzsch as ‘Frontplatz, dann als Xitel : 
Ranghbchster, der die erste Stellung bekleidet, hochster Wur- 
dentrager.’ 3 This interpretation seems to be confirmed for the 
later time by the phrase manzaz pani }<arri, ‘ place before the 
king.’ 4 It is, however, doubtful whether this was the origin^ 
meaning either of the Sumerian expression or of its Semitic 
equivalent. Scholars have transliterated the Sumerian, Ner- 
SE-OA ; in the writer’s judgment it should be read Gib-sxg-GA. 
Ga is simply a phonetic complement. GlR is the sign for 
•foot* SiG, the word for ‘pour out.’ 8 When we remember 
the way in which * feet ’ is employed in Hebrew as a euphemism 
for pudenda, as in Ru 3^7 and Is 730, the possibility presents 
itself that this phrase may originally have had a meaning quite 
consonant with the office of a sodomite. In that case manzaz 
pani would not be a literal translation of it, but a paraphrase. 
It is by no means certain, however, that manzaz pani always 
means ‘ foremost place.’ The uses of pani in Akkadian and 
Assyrian are closely parallel with the uses of panim in Hebrew, 
and in Ex is employed in the sense of ‘presence,’ 

or, as we should say, ‘person.* The meaning is that Jahweh 
said to Moses : ‘ I will go with thee in person.* If we might 
apply this analogy to our phrase, manzaz panim would mean 
‘ in place of the person,’ and would appropriately designate a 
priest who impersonated a god, or who represented to the 
worshipper the functions supposed to be performed by a deity. 
If sodomites represented the life-giving functions or the fertility 
of a deit 3 % as we have supposed, this would be a fitting designa- 
tion of them. Herodotus tells how in the temple of Marduk in 
Babylon there was a couch on which the wife of the god slept 
at certain times, and that the oracle came only vraen she 
occupied the couch.? This appears to be confirmed by a text 
in the British Museum, 8 which speaks of the presentation of a 
couch for the ziqqurat,^ From what we know of ancient 
oracles, it is hardly conceivable that at such times the god was 
not represented by a priest or manzaz panim, one who took the 
place of his person. 

This view of the religious character of the mamzaz pani of a 
god or a temple seems to he warranted bj' the fact that the 
manzaz pani of a king seems to have been the representative 
of the monarch in overseeing public work, and the manmz 
pani of a temple was the representative of the god in looking 
after the affairs of the temple. Thus a pay-roll of the time of 
the Ur djmasty was certified to by the Gih-SIG-ga of the pateai, 
or ruler ; quantities of wool presented to the temple of Eanna 
at Erech were certified to by the GiR-SIG GA of the temple.^ 
In the year that Ibi-Sin, the last king of the dynasty of Ur, 
became king quantities of grain were paid as wages in behalf 
of the patesi of Girsu by a certain Gir-sig-GA who acted as 
overseer. 12 There is no reason, however, why, just because a 
man was a representative of the king, there should be any 
irregularity in the birth of his children so that the Code would 
need to provide that no claim should be brought against them. 
It seems probable, therefore, that it is necessary to distinguish 
between two classes of GiB-SJG-ga, one of which impersonated 
the god in functions parallel to those of the sacred harlot, while 
the other impersonated or acted as the representatives of earthly 
rulers. It is probable that the GiR which occurs so often on 
the business documents of the dynasty of Ur as the official who 
visaed or authenticated the documents represents an abbrevia- 
tion of Gib-SIG-ga,^^ 


1 See art. Hierodouloi (Semitic and Egyptian), § i. 

2 Assyrisch-englisch-deutsches Handwdrterbttch, Berlin, 1906, 


p. 562a. 

3 Assyrisches Handworterhuch, Leipzig, 1896, p. 457a. 

4 H. C, Rawlinson, WAI iv2. [1891] 48, 4b. ^ . 

5 G. A. Barton, The Origin and Development of Baoyloman 
Writing, Leipzig, 1913, no. 40024. 

6 J&. no. 17524. 7i. I81f. 

8K. 164. 9Cf.ifHii.636f. . 

10 Of. Cuneif<yrm Texts, etc., from Babylonian Tablets in the 
British Museum, London, 1899-1901, vii. 50, no. 19^84. 

11 Ib. ix. 37, no. 21399. 12 i&. x. 48, no. 12246. 

IS This is evidently the view of Myhrmann, who in discussmg 
the phrase Gir-BIG-GA (which he reads correctly) has accumu- 
lated a number of references, many of which turn out to be 


These etymologies represent possibilities only. While it seems 
probable that the Ner^SE-GA {Gm^sin-GA} was a sodomite, tm 

proof IS lacking. 

3. India. — In India there seems to have been 

among the native races a wide-spread tliat 

the greatest manifestation of divine power was in 
the generation of life. The organs of geiieration 
consequently became to them tlie most revered 
symbols of deity. In course of time this view 
made ite way into some forms of the of 

the Aryans. In present-day Hinduism it is most 
generally found among the Saivite sects, though 
son^e of the Vaisnavite sects also liave adopted it. 
In Saivite temples the deity is usually represe.nte<! 
by the lihgam, or phallus ; the gmi, or vulva, is 
also a common religious symbol. Wherever such 
ideas prevail, sodomy is, or w^as at some time, a 
feature of religious services. 

It is reported that in India there is a class of 
faqlrs who go entirely nude, and live apart from 
the people, but are held in the highest reverence. 
When they approach a village, the people flock 
about them, and the women lay aside all modesty 
in their intercourse with them. Especially those 
who desire to rid themselves of the reproach of 
barrenness kneel before the faqlr, take his private 
member in their hands, and kiss it.^ 

Another manifestation of sodomwis found among 
the Saivite secret societies called Saktas. To one 
another the members of these societies call them- 
selves * the perfect ’ and speak of outsiders as 
‘beasts.’ Such is the ill repute of these societi^ 
at present that no respectable person will admit 
connexion with them. Their rites are set forth 
in texts called Tantras, in which the initiated axe 
instructed. In one of these texts Siva says to his 
wife Durga: ‘All men have my form and all 
women thy form ; any one who recognises any 
distinction in caste in the mystic circle has a 
foolish souL’ At their secret meetings^ a naked 
woman, the wife of the chief priest, sits in the 
middle of the ‘ holy circle ’ — a circle composed of 
men and women sitting promiscuously without 
regard to caste or kin^ip. After partaking of 
meats, fish, parched grain, and various kin<& of 
wines and liquors, each man is for the time Siva 
and each woman Durga. They freely copulate 
without regard to caste or the risk of incesL To 
give in detail the ceremonies of different societi^ 
would be but to repeat such mdecencies,® Tbe 
theory which underlies these societies is that mam 
is a creature of passion, that passion is poison, 
but a poison that can be cured only by poison. 
On the principle ‘ Similia similibus curantur ’ they 
indulge in these orgies in mder to cross the region 
of darkness to union with Siva. 

4. Australia. — In Australia, among a number 
of tribes, the conceptions out of which sodomy 
grew still prevail, though the customs in which 
they are embodied are different ; when a girl 
reaches the marriageable age (fourteen or fifteen), 
an initiation ceremony is performed upon her, 
which consists in cutting open the vagina. 

Among the nortiiern Arttota and Ilprirm the man to whom a 
girl has been astigned takes her, along with his fetberis risteris 
sons, and, accompanied by other men of the tribe who might 
have been her lawful husbands, and M a mother’s mother’s 
brother, they go out into the hush. The mother’s motberis 
brother (who, of oonrse, is an old man) then ‘ performs me 
operation with a stone knife, after having touched the lips 
of the vulva with Churinga, so as to prevent excessive bleeding-' 
Afterwards the old man who pertonned the operation, the 
father’s sister’s sons, and the other men have intercourse with 
the girl in the order named. The ghi is then decorated and 


simply Gib written alone ; of. Babylonian Easped&im of iki 
University of JPmnsplmnia, Series A : Our^orm Texts, 

H. V. Hilprecht, iii., Philadelphia, 1910, p. 82. 

1 Quoted in RhaUimn, p. 49, from Barth61emy d’Herbelot’s 
Bib^ihhque orimtaU, Paris, 1697. 

2 Moore, HisU cf Meligvom, L 343; Hopkins, Reltgums of 
India, p. 491. 
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taken to the camp of her allotted husband. At least once 
afterwards he is very likely to send her back to the same men.l 

Similar customs are found with varying details 
among other tribes. 

In the Illiaura, after the operation is performed by the 
mother’s mother’s brother, first he, then the elder brothers of 
the husband, then his younger brothers have access to the girl 
in the order named. ‘In the Kaitish tribe the operation is 
performed by an elder sister of the girl,’ after which mother’s 
mother’s brothers, elder and younger brothers (but not in 
blood), mother’s brothers, and those who might have been 
lawful husbands have access to her.2 

In the Warramunga tribe the husband lies down with a 
brother on each side of him ; the girl is laid across them by an 
elder sister ; the operation is performed by a father’s sister’s 
son in the presence of all the men and women of the camp. 
She then goes to the camp of the man to whom she is allotted, 
but he has no intercourse with her for two or three days. After 
this she is lent for two nights to mother’s mother’s brother, 
father’s sister’s sons, paternal grandfather, elder and younger 
brothers (but not in blood), and to those who might lawfully 
have been her husbands. ‘ After this she becomes the property 
of the man to whom she was assigned.’ 8 

The customs of the Worgaia, Bingongina, Wulmalla, Tjin- 
gilli, Umbaia, and Walpari tribes are in substantial agreement 
with the Warramunga customs, except that, as a general rule, 
the husband’s father performs the operation.^ 

If the husband dies and the woman is handed over to one 
of his younger brothers, he lends her for a day or two to other 
men.6 

In addition to the practices connected with 
puberty and marriage, there are in Australia 
other occasions on which intercourse with women 
other than those allotted to them is permitted to 
men. While certain of their ceremonies are being 
performed, large numbers of natives are gathered 
together and marital rules appear to be set aside 
for the time being.® The native name for such 
gatherings is corroohoree. In some tribes a woman 
IS told on each day or each night to attend at the 
corrohhoree ground, and all the men, except fathers, 
elder and younger brothers, and sons, have access 
to her. 

Among the Arunta, when an ordinary corrohboree is in pro- 
gress, an elder man will send his son-indaw into the bush 
with the elder man’s wife to collect material for decoration. 
Ordinarily it would be unlawful for the younger man to speak 
to the woman or to oome near her. Now he Is expected to 
have intercourse with her, in order to cause the ceremonies to 
go more smoothly and to prevent the decorations from falling 
off. Towards night, when all is ready, the women who have 
spent the day at the men’s camp are painted with red ochre 
and go to summon the other women and children for the festal 
night.7 

In some tribes such sexual intercourse is much 
more common than in others. Among the Warra- 
munga, it is carried on night after night 

during the performance of sacred ceremonies. 
The lending of women follows certain rules which 
vary according to tribal conditions. Under certain 
circumstances women are lent only to men be- 
longing to another division of a tribe ; on other 
occasions only to men belonging to a man’s own 
division of it. 

An inatanc© is recorded where, because the men of one moiety 
of a tribe had built a mound for another moiety, the heed man 
of the moiety for whom the mound had been built brought his 
wife up near to the other group, secreted her in the bush, and 
escorts the head man of the other group out to have inter- 
couiw with her.8 


On other occasions women in the Warramunga 
tribe ate lent to men who ordinarily would not be 
permitted to approach them — e,g,j men who are 
sent out to bring in the bones of a dead person 
before the ceremony connected with the rites of 
banal. On this occasion the father of the dead 
person, or in his absence some tribal father, lends 
the woman. Often messengers are sent out with 
dead men’s bones to summon other groups to the 
performance of some ceremony ; on such occasions 
not only are women lent to the messengers, but a 
general interchange takes place. In some tribes 
the messmigers wiU take women with them. When 
they have delivered their message, they leave them 

I Spencer-aiUen**, p. 104. s xb, 

«/&.p.I00, 

8 jTt. p. issf. 7 /A p. lar. 8 xk p. imt 


a little way out in the bush, where they are visited 
by men of the other group, who, irrespective of 
class, have intercourse with them. It is, however, 
a prerequisite to such intercourse that they should 
have accepted the invitation of the messengers or 
should have agreed to the request that they bring. 
When men of one group go to exact vengeance of 
another group by killing a man, it is customary 
to ofier to the messengers the use of women. If 
the offer is accepted, it is a sign of reconciliation ; 
if it is rejected, it is a sign that full vengeance will 
be exacted. 1 

Except in the Urabunna tribe, where group- 
marriage prevails, the men have individual wives. 
Under ordinary circumstances for a man to have 
intercourse with a woman who does not belong to 
his group of lawful wives would be a very grave 
offence, liable to be punished by death. It is only 
in connexion with ceremonies and the sending out 
of messengers that irregular intercourse is allowed. 
In a few special cases the lending of women may 
he explained as a return for some service rendered, 
but in most cases it is clearly due to another 
motive. It is supposed to have some supernatural 
potency. 2 


Litbratueb. — S. R. Driver, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy (ICC), Edinburgh, 1896, p. 264 f. ; 
E. W. Hopkins, The Religions m India, Boston, 1895, London, 
1896, p. 491 f.; Fkallism: a Description of the Worship oj 
Lingayn-Yoni (anonymou^, London (privately printed), 1889, 
p. 48 f.; G. F. Moore, AisL of Religions, New York, 1918, 
Edinburgh, 1914, i. 848 f. ; Spencer-Gillent>, ch. iv. ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, irAe Hist, of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 1914, i. 
886 f.; E. Buckley, Phallicism in Japan, Chicago, 1898. 

George A. Barton. 

SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT.— 
The Solemn League and Covenant was the formal 
undertaking entered into in the late autumn of 
1643 by the Scottish General Assembly and Estates 
on the one part, and the English House of Com- 
mons and House of Lords on the other, with a view 
to making common cause against Charles i. in 
his civil and ecclesiastical policy. The agreement 
took the form of a religious covenant by the strong 
desire and insistence of the Scots,® who had become 
familiar with this more serious form of agreement 
in their recent ecclesiastical histoiy. Bands had 
not been unknown in Scottish civu matters, the 
most noted being the Douglas Band and the band 
for the murder of Darnley in 1567. But from 
the era of the Reformation onwards covenants had 
been common and stringent. The first Covenant^ 
was signed on 3rd Dec. 1557 by Argyll, Glencairn, 
Morton, Lome, and Erskine of Bun. Between 
this date and 1643 almost twenty bands were 
signed or planned,® the most famous, perhaps, 
being the band of 27th April 1560 and the National 
Covenant of 1638. They were kindred in several 
respects. They were all purely Scottish in 
bearing and reference, and they were definite 
and emphatic in repudiation of Roman Catholic 
doctrine and practice. But the Solemn League 
and Covenant, while it had great similarity to 
those earlier bands in its strong anti- Romanism, 
differed in a marked way from them in its inter- 
national character and in its international purpose. 
It was ‘a Solemn League and Covenant for Re- 
formation and defence of Religion, the Honour 
and Happinesse of the King, and the Peace and 
Safety of the three Kingdomes of Scotland. 
Er^Iand, and Ireland.*® 

The special form of it was not of English devis- 
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ing ; the substantial agreement was of English 
seeking. It took form comparatively late in 1643, 
but various steps towards it had Seen taken as 
early as the beginning of 1642. The earliest move- 
ments towards common action between the English 
and Scottish Puritan leaders are not known. But 
in the be^nning of 1642, after the outbreak of 
rebellion in Ireland, ‘the English Parliament 
agreed to pay both English and Scottish troops’ 
to serve there. ^ The promise to the Scots was 
not kept, owing to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The Scottish sympathizers with the Parliament 
had to find means in Scotland to defray the cost 
of food, clothing, and pay of the Scottish army. 
In Feb. 1643 voluntary contributions were asked 
for, and the response was general, Argyll giving 
£1000 sterling, and Alexander Henderson, the 
Covenanting leader, 1000 merks. That there were 
negotiations for closer relations between the 
English Puritans and the Scottish Covenanting 
party appears from emphatic protests made by 
Charles I. himself to the Scottish Privy Council, j 
In these protests is to be found a strange mixture | 
of self-deception and clear reading of the aims 
of the English Independents in their little sym- 
pathy with fundamental Scottish religious ideas, j 
Thus, on 21st April 1643, the king reminds his | 
Scottish subjects ; 

*Wee require our good subjects there to consider that the I 
persons who have contrived, fomented, and doe still maintaine 
these hloodie distractions and this unnaturaU civill warre, what 
pretence soever they make of the true reformed Protestant 
religion, are in truth Brownists, Anabaptists, and other indepen- 
dent sectaries, and, tho they seeme to desire a uniformitie 
of church govemement with our Kingdom of Scotland, doe , 
no more intend, and ar als farre from allowing the church ; 
govemement by law established there, or indeed anie church 
govemement quhatsoever, as they ar from consenting to the 
episcopal!.’ 2 

Various proposals were made to the Scottish | 
States and General Assembly from time to time, j 
At length, in Ang. 1643, a decisive step was taken 
when ttie English Parliament formally dispatched 
commissioners to Edinburgh to ask for an alliance 
with the Scots. The commissioners landed at 
Leith on 7th August. Even then the situation 
was singularly indefinite. ‘One night all were 
bent to go as Redders (mediators) and friends 
to both, without syding altogether with Parlia- 
ment.’ Baillie was of the number who favoured 
this proposal. ‘But Waristoun, his allone, 
did show the vanitie of that motion, and 
the impossibilitie of it.’® Alexander Henderson 
is usually credited with the authorship of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, hut this assertion 
requires to be qualified, if not altogether put 
aside. The English commissioners yielded to the 
Scottish pressure for a religious covenant—a 
concession the more easily made because of the 
English Parliament’s necessity, and because of 
the serious sentiments of the early Reformers 
both in England and in Scotland when leading 
statesmen saw the need not only of an alliance 
between the Protestants of the two countries 
but also of their giving this alliance a religious 
hasis.^ But difficulties arose after this preliminary 
agreement, 

‘ When they were brought to ua in this, and Mr. Henderson 
had given them a draught of the covenant, we were not like 
to agree on the frame ; they were more nor we could assent 
to, for keeping a door open in England to Independencie, 
At last some two or three in private accorded to that draughty 
which all our three Committees from our States, our Assemblie 
and the Parliament of England did unanimously assent to.’* 

Henderson, indeed, was spokesman for the 
League and Covenant in the Assembly. It ‘was 
well prefaced with his most grave oration.’® But 
a leading spirit in the composition, if not the 

1 Register of Vie Privy Council of Scotlandt Edinburgh, 1877- 
1913, vol. viii., introd. p. viii. 

2 Ib.y vol. viii. p. 436. 8 Bai he, m 

4 MacEwan, ii. 113. ® Baillie, u. 90. 8 io- 


author of the whole document, was Archibald 
Johnston of Waristoun, whose Diary has this 
entry under Sunday, 22nd June 1651 : 

* My soule blesseth Him for making use of me in the dmiighte 
of the National Cksvenant, Solemn L^gue and Solemn Acknow- 
ledgement, whereof the tot scroll was from Him to me.’ i 

Hay Fleming goes so far as to suggest that the 
Solemn League and Covenant ‘may have been 
entirely from Waristoun’s pen.’® Waristoun was 
supremely loyal to it; and ‘he looked on the 
Covenant as the setting Christ on his throne.’* 

While the English commissioners were In Edin- 
burgh, no serious changes were made In the agree- 
ment, although it was seen, as Baillie has noted, 
what the main drift of Vane and his awociates 
was. On their return to England with the Scottish 
proposals Parliament on 2Hth Aug. 1643 remitted 
the League and Covenant to the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines ‘to take into consideration 
the lawfulness of it.* Certain alterations were 
made. 

Thus for ‘ according to the Word of God ’ was substituted the 
more guarded expression * as far as in my con^ience, I shall 
conceive it to be according to the Word of God.’ There was 
discussion upon the undertaking *co extirpate Popery,* *it 
being a very nice business to know what Popery is, and what is 
meant by extirpation,’ but no change was made in the clause.* 
Prelacy had an explanation added ‘that is churcb-governmeoit 
by Archbishops, Bishops, their Chancellors, and Oommi».ries, 
Deans, Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, and all other 
ecclesiastical OfiScers depending on that hierarchy.’® 

On the main contention in the Solemn League 
and Covenant the contracting parties were agr^. 

•Hiey condemn ’the treacherous and bloody plots, coni^ir- 
acies, attempt® and practices of the enemies of God . . . ever 
since the reformation of religion.’ They discriminate the 
condition of the three countries. They see a remedy for the 
several degrees of mischief in the different countries, * They 
are to endeavour to bring the Churchy of God in the three 
Kingdoms to the nearest conjunction in religion, confessioe 
of faith, form of Church government, directory for worship 
and catechising. ’6 

After conjoining in milder condemnation prelacy, 
as al^ve defined, with pope^, the Covenanting 
representatives in both countries pass to a different 
and civil subject of treaty. 

They are nob only * bo endeavour mutually to preserve the 
righta and privileges of the Parliaments, and the liberties of the 
kingdomes,’ but, strangely enough, considering the proximate 
end of the Solemn League, ‘ to preserve and defend the Kings 
Majesties person and authority, in the preservation and defence 
of the true religion and liberties of the Kingdomes ; that the 
world may hear witnesse with our consciences of our loyalty, 
and that wee have no thoughts or intentions to dimmish his 
Majesties just power and greatnesse.' 7 

The matter of the Covenant was so far adjusted 
that by 22nd Sept it was sw’orn by both Houses of 
Parliament, and by 25th Sept. 1643 it was solemnly 
sworn to, in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, by the 
Assembly of Divines and 112 members of the 
House or Commons. Plainly, in spite of the grave 
seriousness of the language and solemnity of all 
the procedure, there was room for conflict over the 
bond of union itself. The Scottish signatories did 
not see the irreconcilable character of particular 
provisions, nor the loop-holes in the portion which 
appeared to provide for one great international 
Presbyterian Church. The English representetiyes 
forgot that they were consenting to the realization 
of this Presbyterian ideal in spite of what they 
regarded as verbal safeguards. There was a 
certain lack of sincerity on both sides. Baillie 
tells us that he counselled eschewing ‘a public 
rupture with the Independents till we were more 
able for them ’—an advice ‘ which even Henderson 


1 Waristoun’s Biarp, p. 72, ed. D. Hay Fleming, for Scot. 
Hist. Society, Edinburgh. 

a Some Subscribed Copies of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
privately printed, Edinburgh, 1918 (from the papers of the 
Edinburgh Bibliogr^hical Society). 

» Bishop Burnet, Mist, of Bis Oum Time, London, 1/24, i. 28. 
* John Lightfoot, Journal of the Proceedings of the Ass&mMyt 
of Divines (Works, ed. J. R. Pitman, London, 1824, xiii. 10 L). 

8 Peterkin, p. S62. 

sjb. 7/5. p. 862. 
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applauded.’ ^ There was on the part of many of the 
English dislike of the Scots and antagonism to 
their pei'sistence in clinging to the letter of the 
Covenant. ‘The Independents laughed at the 
Solemn League and Covenant as an old almanack.’ ^ 
Cromwell spoke ‘ contiimeliously against the Scots 
intention of coming to England to establish their 
Church government on which Cromwell said he 
would draw the sword against them.’® The Eng- 
lish were so clear-sighted and the Scots so idealistic, 
in spite of recent experience of unfulfilled promises, 
that the signing of the League and Covenant was 
followed by an undertaking to send an army into 
England for which the En^ish Parliament was to 
pay. This led to diffilculties altogether different 
from the theological or ecclesiastical. Early in 
1644 the Scottish army crossed the Border and 
materially assisted the cause of the Parliament in 
the north of England, especially in the battle of 
Marston Moor on 2nd July 1644. In less than a 
year came the further defeat of the Royalists at 
Naseby, and the English Parliamentary leaders 
ceased to regard the Scots as necessary for the 
purpose of beating Charles I. and his following. 
Their doctrinal impatience was intensified by their 
growing sense of practical freedom, and their com- 
parative political liberty led to a neglect of their 
Jdedged word in the treaty which followed upon 
the League and Covenant. The Puritan leaders 
had accepted the Covenant and the ideal of an 
enlarged Presbyterianism as the condition of 
receiving military aid, but, as the need for the 
latter grew less, the price to be paid seemed in- 
different, not imperative. How genuine this 
grievance was, and how cruel, appears from com- 
plaints made to the Hoiise of Lords and from the 
Records of the Commission of the General Assembly ^ 
where the neglect of the Scottish forces was 
emphasized by the serious fact that the same in- 
difterence was not shown to their English fellow- 
soldiers. A. F. Mitchell, whm with J. Christie, 
edited The Records of the Gommissiom of the \ 
General Assemblies {I646’-X649)t^ dwells upon the 
discouraging efiects of this calculated niggardli- 
ness, and quotes from S. B. Gardiner*^ to the same 
purpose : 

the hard work thw devolved upon the Scot®, 
nothing: had been done to pay or to supply them. An assess- 
ment, Indeed, had been made upon certain English counties 
for the 8up)»ort of tlieir army, but not a penny had been raised, 
whilst Fairiax's troops received their pay fortnightly with the 
utmost regularity.’ 

The deliberate withholding of pav and supplies 
from the Scottish army was doubtless connected 
also wdtii the Scottish attitude to Charles l. For 
not only was this exasperating in its marked 
divergence from the English Puritan antagonism ; 
it could not be reconciled with the treatment 
which the Scottish leaders meted out to Charles 
himself. To satisfy tliem he wa.s to become a 
covenanted king. Yet the feeling that he was a 
specially Scottish sovereign, who had a right to 
homage and reverent national sentiment, did not 
fail, although Scottish * doumess ’ would make no 
concession which might imply failure to honour 
the Solemn League and Covenant. A striking 
illustration of this somewhat illogical but very real 
feeling about the king, which prevailed from the 
negotiations about this agreement until the death 
of Charles and afterwards, is found at the clo.se of 
a declaration of the Scottish Parliament on 21st 
April 1648 : 

1 Baillie, ii. 117. 

2 John Alton, The I4fe omd Times of AhMmAer Henderson, 
Edinbuirjth, 1B36, p. m, 

S Baillie, ii. 24,5. 

4 3 vola, Muburg>b, (Scot Hitt Soo., xi., xxv., 

Willi 

e ilCsL of the Qrmt Omi Wat, 1^147-4^, new ed-, Iioiidott, 
1904*-()fn ii. m. 


‘And in particular this Kingdom of Scotland will now make 
it evident as they often declared, That their quietness, stabilitv 
and happiness doth depend upon the safety of the kin^s 
Majesties Person and maintenance of his greatnesse and Royal 
Authority, who is Gods Vice-Gerent set over us for maintenance 
of Religion and ministration of justice ; Having so many bands 
and lies of duty and subjection to his Majestie and his govern- 
ment, who is our native King, from a longer series and discent 
of his Royall Progenitors than can be paralleld in Europe, That 
we resolve constantly and closely to adhere thereunto, as also 
to all the ends of the Covenant.* i 

The beginning of the end of Scottish Covenant- 
ing idealism in its first stage may be said to have 
appeared with special significance when the Eng- 
lish Parliament, on 19th May 1646, voted that the 
Scottish army was no longer needed. This led the 
way to that most mischievous cleavage which 
separated Scottish and English Puritanism. But 
this was augmented by the other severances which 
accompanied it. The Roman Catholics could not 
possibly have any feeling but hostility to the 
champions of a Covenant which bound its defenders 
to extirpate the whole system of popery, which 
looked only to the least worthy of its representa- 
tives in the 16th cent., having no regard (to speak 
of Scotland alone) to men like Wardlaw, Kennedy, 
Elphinstone, Turnbull, and Robert Reid, bishop of 
Orkney, and which lived in constant suspicion of 
something that would rival the massacre of the 
Eve of St. Bartholomew. Adherents of the 
Church of England and of Episcopacy in Scotland 
were considered to be little better than papists 
because they tended to the same doctrines and 
practices, and offended Covenanters by their 
worldliness and political subservience. The worst 
blow but one came when the meditated unity and 
approximate uniformity disappeared before Crom- 
well’s Independent triumph, when the chosen home 
of Presbyterianism and the Covenant was tyranni- 
cally governed by the arch- Independent himself. 
Absolutely the worst calamity emerged, although 
it was not seen to be such, save by clear-sighted 
saints like James Fraser of Brea, when Charles il. 
was compelled to sign the Solemn League and 
Covenant — which his father never would do— and 
when the leaders of the Covenanters accepted the 
signature, well knowing that it was false in fact 
and in spirit. 

The Restoration gave victory to the men and the 
forces most hostile to the principles which were 
embodied in the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and, as these open and determined opponents were 
joined by weak and sometimes worthless and 
worldly-minded men who had themselves been 
Covenanters, the ruin of the scheme of the Solemn 
Iieague and Covenant was for the time assured. 
Baillie pathetically records the closing disaster in 
May 1661 : 

‘ But when the House of Commons did not only vote the 
Bishops into the House of Lords, but the Solemn League and 
Covenant to be burnt with the hand of the hangman, all our 
hopes were turned in despaire.’ 2 

This was the burning of the body of the Covenant. 
The spirit was not destructible. For a quarter of 
a century and more tliere were brave Scottish men 
and women who laid down their lives for the ideal 
which it embodied, and those who had marked 
only the errors and exaggerations of its defenders 
saw in the Revolution of 1688 a modified triumph 
of what had been contended for. 

The Revolution Settlement was a modified 
triumph, but it was a triumph. Yet the glory of 
the Covenant, in the cloud of witnesses from ‘ the 
Killing Time,’ long haunted the Scottish mind, 
and the influence of the age of the National 
Covenant and of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
consciously associated with that slightly later time 
of martyrdom, did much for the preparation of the 
1 Records of the Commissiom of the QeneroX Assemblies (1668) 
xi. aiSS>2| 471. 

® ill. 470. 
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Disnij)tion of 1843, which., with some admixture 
of frailty and fallibility, did more for Scottish 
religion than any other event since the Reformation. 

LiTBBATURB.--See the sources quoted in the footnotes. 

Alexandek Lawson. 

SOLIDARITY.-^Solidarity is a bond which 
welds together living, especially human, beings, 
when they belong to the same whole or are mutually 
dependent upon each other. It is first of all a fact. 
(a) It is a physiological fact» As we advance in 
the scale of oeings, we observe an ever more perfect 
co-ordination of all the parts of living organisms : 
primitive organisms are aggregates of relatively 
independent parts, while more perfect organisms 
are made up of parts which mutually condition 
each other. ( 6 ) It is a social fact. There is a 
bond between the child and its parents (at least 
between the child and its mother, since among 
some peoples paternity does not count), between 
the members of a family, a tribe, or a nation. 
As civilization advances, individuals, as Herbert 
Spencer shows, specialize and become dissimilar, 
but society becomes more coherent, because those 
specialized individuals require each other. Attempts 
have even been made to prove that society is an 
organism, similar to physical organisms, with a 
brain, digestive system, etc. But that is ingenious 
comparison rather than scientifically demonstrable 
truth. Not only do men of the same generation 
depend upon each other, but each generation de- 
pends upon those which preceded it, inherits their 
possessions, and profits from their labours, dis- 
coveries, struggles, and sufferings; it also suffers 
for their vices, mistakes, and ignorance. We owe 
to our ancestors the language which we speak, 
our customs, our religious ideas, and our artistic 
and scientific heritage. Besides general social 
solidarity, which is based on the family, nation, 
state, and sometimes even on larger groups, there 
are special solidarities — e.^., that b^d on com- 
munity of religion or profession. As a general 
rule, the smaller the group of men, the stronger 
is the bond of solidarity ; but the opposite is also 
sometimes the case ; e.^., the religious bond uniting 
men of several nations may be stronger than the 
bond of national solidarity. 

As is clear from what has just been said, the 
fact of solidarity arises both from causes which 
are independent of human will (this is the case 
especially in the natural groups) and from the 
voluntary action of man we create or extend 
a bond of solidarity by creating or extending a 
political or a religious organization, although the 
idea of establishing a new solidarity is not neces- 
sarily the predominating motif of these creations 
or extensions). In proportion as exchanges of all 
l^ds and means of communication multiply, a 
bond of solidarity tends to unite the whole of 
humanity. 

The fact of solidarity has become the starting- 
point of various metaphysical, theological, and 
moral theories. 

1. Metaphysics. — One of the chief tasks of 
philosophy has always been to show the bond 
which exists between all beings, even beyond the 
confines of humanity. Pantheistic systems all end 
in a universal solidarity, since all beings are merely 
the manifestation of a single being, the deity. 
The Brahmanic philosophy of the Upanisads, m 
particular, is summed up in the famous Tat tvam 
asif ' That art thou,’ which forms the foundation, 
adopted by Schopenhauer, of an altruistic ethic, 
i.e. in the fundamental identity of all beings. 

2 . Theology.— (a) The idea of original sin, and 
more particularly that of original guilt, rests on 
that of the solidarity of humanity with its first 
father. As the result of his fall, humanity has 
become sinful and guilty. The sin is transmitted 


from generation to generation as a fatal heritage. 
These doctrines and their histoiy are discussed in 
special articles.^ Here we shall merely observe 
( 1 ) tiiat the conception of original sin is sometimes 
metaphysieo-physioiogieal, as in St. Augustine, 
and sometimes rather Juridical and momi ; (2) that 
the way is prepared for these doctrines in the OT, 
where the idea of punishment mfiicteil on children 
for the faults of parents, on a people for those of 
its chiefs, is so prevalent that on certain occasions 
the prophets, eHpei*!all 3 ^ Ezekiel, expressly attack 
it ; this idea is also met with among a great many 
races ; (3) that the idea of hereditary guilt is self- 
contradictory, but that, an the other Itand, it is 
certain that sin is not onl^^ an individual fact, but 
also a collective fact, and that the sins of some are 
often ^ the cause of the sins of others. The degree 
of guilt is to be reckoned from that of tlie sin, but 
it very often happens that habitual or present sin 
is imputable not so much to the one who is affected 
by it or who committed it as to others who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, liave determined In'- 
moral condition. 

( 6 ) The work of Jesus Christ has also been con- 
sidered from the point of view of solidarity, not so 
much when it is regarded as a vicarious satisfaction 
{i.e. when emphasis is laid on the punishment of 
the Man-God accepted by God as the equivalent 
of that of all sinners) as when the idea of expiation 
is emphasized (i.e. the fact that Jesus is a meml^er 
and the chief of humanity, and that, as such, He, 
the innocent one who had no penalty to fear, freel> 
accepts that which sinful humanity deserved). The 
idea of expiation rests completely on that of tlie 
solidarity between the guilty and the innocent 
which makes possible the substitution of the latte i 
for the former ; and, when we say that a man is 
expiating his own sins, we are, in our imagination, 
somehow making two persons of him— a guilty 
man and a man who, after having admitted and 
regretted his sin, frees himself from it by con- 
senting to his punishment, who freely takes upon 
himself the condemnation deserved % the former 
and blots out his mistake by sanctioning the moral 
law which he has violated. It is in this sense that 
iCant, e.g.t tried to rationalize the doctrine of the 
expiation accomplished by Jesus Christ. Accord- 
ing to this theory, Christ became, as it were, the 
personification of the idea of the repentant sinner 
who accepts his penalty. The idea of an expiation 
accomplished by an innocent person for guilty 
ones, with whom he is connected some kmd of 
bond, is not specifically Christian, but Christianity 
has in a manner transferred it from the objective 
to the subjective mode, by showing that it is not 
the exterior fact of the suffering of an innocmit 
one that saves the guilty, but the moral revolution 
that this fact produces in the heart of the latter. 

3 . Ethics. — The fact of solidarity has been very 
frequently, especially in recent times, taken as the 
point ddppui for ethical theories. Ldon Bourgeois 
especially, in a book entitled SoUdariti^ has shown 
the interdependence of men in society, and the 
difference that exists between the distribution of 
the advantages which it ensures to its members 
and the service rendered by one class or 
another to the common good. These services form 
between those who render them and those who 
receive them what in juridical language is called 
a quasi-contract, Le. a state similar to that which 
results from certain contracts. The moral duty of 
society and its members therefore would consist, 

. above all, in observing this quasi-contract and 
in paying to each the debt contracted with it. 
Morality, thus understood, would realize true 
justice and would also have the advantage of 
possessing a scientific character and of thus resting 
I See artt. Original Sm. Sm (Cffamtaan). 
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on a solid foundation. It may be objected to this 
theory that the fact alone does not create the law, 
and that the idea of a quasi- contract is not 
sufficient to produce the latter from the former. 
The relations between men are far too complex 
and unstable, their value far too much subject to 
discussion, to apply the idea of quasi-contract to 
them and to disentangle the consequences which 
they involve. It is impossible to triumph over all 
the iniquities which are included in numerous 
explicit contracts. Moreover, this idea of a social 
debt resting on a quasi-contract is much too 
external to become the principle of an ethic. It 
argues from a fact, simply as a fact, but, con- 
sidered thus, it is incapable of transforming the 
conscience or stirring the heart. Of itself it will 
not prevent any one from trying to reduce his 
debt as much as possible, and, then, once he 
believes that he has paid it, allowing himself to 
be ruled by egoism ; it at least limits as much as 
extends altruistic activity. Similar remarks apply 
to the theory of reparative justice developed by 
A. Fouill^e in his Science sociale contemporaine^ 
This philosopher insists mainly on the solidarity 
between the diffierent generations of men and on 
the fact that this holds of the poor classes especi- 
ally, because in the past they did not receive the 
property to which they were entitled or get the 
remuneration for their services which was their 
due. He asks, therefore, that these injustices 
should be redressed, but he himself recognizes 
the great difficulty that there is in determining 
the subjects of the rights which he proclaims and 
in determining what is due to such or such a 
person on account of past injustices. Thus in 
practice he reduces reparative justice almost to 
conferring the benefit of education on all, in order 
to put within their hands the means of rising in 
the social scale. 

In presence of these theories we may affirm that 
solidarity can supply a principle of morality only 
if it is accompanied by a sentiment, as in the case 
of family or national ‘solidarity, and to a certain 
extent of other solidarities also [e.g., that of the 
members of a religious society), or if it is considered 
in the light of a principle of justice, it being 
previously understood that this principle is purely 
rational («.</., that of the equality of all men, from 
which it follows that there must be equality in 
their exchanges of services), or that it is a religious 
principle {e.g,, that of the love of one’s neighbour 
for the love of God), 

According to the principle which we adopt, w'e 
shall take more or less account of the fact of 
solidarity, and we shall consider ourselves more 
or less obliged to extend existing solidarities, to 
tighten their bonds, to obtain from them only 
results that are beneficial to other men, and to 
avoid the unfavourable consequences that might 
also be deduced from them in certain cases. It is 
only under these conditions that solidarity can 
pass from the state of a simple fact to that of a 
moral principle. 

In Christian social circles the idea of solidarity 
is greatly insisted on as helping to persuade men 
to perform their duty towards the disinherited of 
this world. The name ‘ solidarities ’ has even been 
given to certain schemes which are concerned with 
grouping either members of a parish or all kinds 
of persons, rich and poor, for the purpose of mutual 
aid, both spiritual and materi^. But in these 
circles solidarity is regarded not as a simple social 
fact, hut as a aivine la'W which is specially shown 
forth in Jesus Christ, and that is why we are able 
to obtain the practical results that we do from it. 

In the economic world the idea of solidarity is 
shown in the creation of all kinds of associations, 
co-operating in production, distribution, credit, 


etc. Some of these associations, it is true, are 
concerned only with the interest of the partici- 
pants, and as a result they endeavour merely to 
create a new fact of solidarity, profitable to their 
members alone, not to transfer solidarity in the 
name of justice and love from the condition of 
a fact to that of a moral principle ; but others 
endeavour to accomplish the education of their 
members in the sense of developing the spirit of 
solidarity even outside the bounds of any given 
association. If the principle of justice and love 
summons us to extend and increase the benefits of 
solidarity, it also summons us to suppress all its 
unpleasant results — e.g., to wage war upon heredi- 
tary vices and diseases and get rid of all unjustified 
responsibilities in our laws and customs, especially 
in the penal law which formerly (and, in our own 
time, among savage races) often punished the 
innocent along with or for the guilty. 

Solidarity is frequently contrasted with fraternity 
(a word which denotes merely a vague sentiment) 
and with charity (which implies the humiliating 
idea of dependence of the weak and the poor on 
the powerhil and the rich). It is certain that the 
feeling of sympathy which accompanies certain 
facts of solidarity, and the feeling of obligation 
which arises from the connexion of the fact of 
solidarity with the principle of equal justice for 
all, is stronger than the general sentiment of 
human fraternity. As regards charity, it always 
retains its place alongside of solidarity, for it alone 
takes an interest in the unfortunates who have not 
the right, in certain cases at least, to invoke any 
solidarity, and especially the guilty ones who have 
disregarded it. 

Perhaps, in order to avoid confusion, it would he 
better to keep the word * solidarity ’ for the simple 
fact of the various bonds which unite men, and 
to designate the feeling which accompanies it or 
the principle which applies to it by the terms 
‘sympathy’ and ‘ obligation,’ founded on solidarity, 
or other equivalents. 

Litkratorb.*— See the sociological and moral treatises and 
manuals, works on Christian dogmatics, Biblical theology, and 
history of religions; also E. Bersier, La SolidariW‘^, Paris, 
1870 : C. Secretan, La Philosophie de la libertd^^ do, 1879 ; H. 
Marion, De la SolidariU rnorale, do. 1880 ; A. Fouillde, La 
Sderice sociak contemporainet do. 1880 : N. RecoUn, i^olidairta^ 
do. 1894 ; R. Worms, Organimm et mcUU^ do. 1890 ; I. Izoulet, 
La CiU mod&nie^y do. 1895 ; L. Bourgeois, SolidariW^ do. 
1912 ; C. Andler, ‘ Du (^uasi-contrat et de M. h6on Bou^eois,' 
in Levue de nktaphyHque et de morale^ 1897, p. 620 ; A. Darlu, 
*R6dexions d'un philosophe sur une question du jour, la solid- 
arity,* it. p. 120, and * Encore quelquea Ityflexions sur le quasi- 
contrat/ tb. 1898, p. 118. See also artt Sooiotoor and Originai. 

Sm. E. Ehrhardt. 

SOLIPSISM.— X. History of the term.— It is 
not known who invented the term ‘ solipsism * and 
introduced it into philosophical terminology. In 
1662 an apostate Jesuit, Giulio Clemente Scotti, 
published under the title of La Monarchie des 
Solipses what purports to be a translation of a 
tract called Monarchia Solip^sorum by one Melchior 
Inchofer. Cr6tineau-Joly ^ attributes the author- 
ship to Scotti himself. The tract is a satire on the 
self-seeking policy pursued by the Jesuit order. 
The ‘ Kingdom of Self-Aloners,’ f.e. self-seekers or 
egoists, is, on the model of Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, described as a distant island, and an 
account is given of the constitution, manners, and 
customs of its inhabitants. The name ‘ solipses ’ is 
alleged to mean * dans le langage des Magogues 
the people living under the providence of many 

f ods, the allusion being to the skill with which the 
esuits secure everywhere the favour of the powers 
that be. It is also punningly connected witn somL 
Subsequently the term soUpsute seems to have 
been a current label in Prance for the Jesuits, with 

I EM* religimmy poliiiqm et litUraire de la Ctmpagnie de 
vTeCfiW, 6 vol«*, Paris, 1844-46. 
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reference to their selfishness, Solipsismus is found 
for the first time in Kant’s Critique of Practical 
Reason as the Latin tenninm technieus for the 
German Selbstsucht, The passage runs : 

‘All the inclinations together (which can be rednced to a 
tolerable system, in which case their satisfaction is called 
happiness) constitute sdf-regard (soUpsimnm), This is either 
the that consists in an excessive /ondness for oneself 

(philauiiaX or satisfaction vdth oneself (arrogantia). The 
former is called particularly Belfishnem ; the latter sdf -conceit* i 

W. T. Kru^^ follows Kant's usage in identifying 
solipsism with moral egoism ( ‘ making one's own 
self the end of all one's actions’), hut gives no 
references. This identification is still repeated as 
late as 1890 by F. Kirchner.® Meanwhile, some 
time during the 19th cent. , solipsism was transferred 
from moral or practical egoism to theoretical (either 
epistemological or metaphysical) egoism, i.e. to the 
theory that I can know nothing hut ray own ideas 
and that I and my ideas are all that exists. This 
view was called simply * egoism ' by Wolf (who 
treats it, rightly, as an extreme species of idealism), 
Mendelssohn, xetens, and other 18th cent, writers. 
The distinction between practical and theoretical 
^oism is clearly made by Schopenhauer.'* Eeid, 
Hamilton, and other English writers use the terms 
‘egoism,* ‘pan-egoism,* ‘egoistical idealism* like 
Wolf, as did Uherweg in Germany, most of them 
representing metaphysical egoism as the logical 
consequence of Berkeley’s views. Who was the 
first to substitute ‘solipsism* for ‘egoism’ in 
this metaphysical sense cannot be determined, 
Campbell Fraser is said to have used the term in 
hislectures as early as 187^75. It certainly became 
current in philosophical lecture-rooms and books in 
the seventies ana eighties in England, Germany, 
and France. Its first appearance in English print 
is in A. Barratt’s Physiccd Metempir%c^ (1883), 
where it is used as a familiar term. In 1892 the 
metaphysical sense is given exclusively in Alexis 
Bertrand’s Lexique de phUosophie,^ In 1893 F. H. 
Bradley devotes a chapter to its refutation in 
Appearance and RecUity^ In Italian semetipsismo 
and psicoTwmisrm appear as synonyms. Nowadays 
it is in the theoretical sense alone that the term is 
used among philosophers.® 

2. Metaphjrsical soUpsisin. — To follow in detail 
the development of the metaphysical theory which 
is now called solipsism is unnecessary. Its origins 
have been traced to Descartes’s ‘ Cogito ergo sum,* 
to Malebranche’s remark, ‘ Les sensations pourraient 
subsister sans qu’il y eut aucun objet hors de nous,’ ® 
to Berkeley’s ‘ Esse est percipi.’ One of the earliest 
and most complete formulations of it may be found 
in Fenelon : 


*Non seulement tous ces corps qu’U me semble apercevoir, 
mais encore tous les esprits, qui me paraissent en 80 ci 6 t§ avec 
moi . . . tous ces 6tres, dis-Je, peuvent avoir rien de r4el et 
n’dtre qu*une pure illusion qui se passe toute cnti^re au dedans 
de moi seul : peut-dtre suis-je moi seal toute la nature.* 
Modern discussions of solipsism have been need- 
lessly embarrassed by the paradoxical habit which 
many philosophers have of expressing the theory in 
the first person plural. ‘ Have we any reason to 

1 KcmVs Critique of Practical Reason and other Works on the 
Theory of EthicS^t tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 1909, p. 166. 

3 Allgemeines Eandwdrterhuch der philosopMsmen Wissen- 
sehaften^ 6 vols., Leipzag, 1882-38. 

B Wbrterhueh der philosophisehen Grundhegr^e^i Heidelberg, 
1890 : ‘ Der Solipsist handelt als ob er allein auf der Welt ware.' 

4 Die Welt als WiUe und Vwstellung\ I^eipzig, 1859, i § 19. 


^ r. zo. 

« An unusual sense appears to be given to fJie term ‘ solipsism ’ 
by certain French philosophers referred to in Elie Blanc's 
Dietionnaire de Philosophies Paris, 1906, who are said to oppose 
solipsism to monism * pour designer tout systfeme qui admet nn 
grand nombre d'fitres individuels, substantiellement disdincts.' 
Leibniz’s monadism would be solipsistic in this sense. 


7 Oh. xxi. 

8 For solipsism in the ethical sense see artt. Egoism, SBi»r-iiOyB. 

9 De to Recherche de la VtrUtf vol. L ch. L ((EuvreSj Paris, 
571). 

19 TraiU de VesxAsteme de DieUt pt. ii. ch. i. (CButwcs, Paris, 


1787-92, iiv 188). 


believe in the existence of anything beyond our 
private selves ! asks Bradley, and he goes on to 
use such piirases as ‘ our private self’ (.tic). That 
each of us believes in the existence of other selves, 
and generally of a world l>eyond his private self, is 
of course a fact. But, when the riykt to that 
belief is challenged, as it is by the solipsist, the 
scales are unfairly loaiied against the challenger, 
if the examination of his thesis is coiniuctea in 
terms which assume the truth of the belief. Solip- 
‘ sism appeals to the individual, and tlie Individual 
; must argue the proa and cons out with hiinseif, 
addressing ^no audience until he has gained the 
right to believe that there is an audience to addrens. 
The thesis, then, to be examined is this; I alone 
exist, and all I experience and know is my own 
self. What, on this view, becomes of the dis- 
tinction between mine and thine? Will it be 
possible for me to c.y., between my 

own body and the bodie:^ of others'? Must I claim 
that all things are mine ? that the manifold sounds 
I hear are atl my own voice ? that I am the owner 
of all there is? In so far as solipsism denies the 
reality of others, consequences such as these might 
be held to follow, and a quick, if somewhat painful, 
refutation of it might w secured by putting the 
theory into practice. But the ijoint oi the questions 
is not to secure a cheap reductio ad ahmraum^ but 
to bring out, for clearness’ sake, the fact that the 
solipsistic argument is not conducted with reference 
to the legal and social relations between individuals. 
It does not move at all in the context of ‘ inter- 
snbjective intercourse,* Hence the meaning which 
solipsism gives to the terms * I ’ and ‘ myself ’ must 
be quite difierent from the sense which these term* 
hear in social experience. This point is most 
important. There are, we may say, at least two 
senses of the terms ‘I’ and ‘myself.* There is, 
first, the sense appropriate to the experience of 
living as a self among other selves, of being a 
member of a world of selves mutually recognising 
each other. This sense, and the experience on 
which it rests, the solipsist in efiect denies by his 
thesis. Hence it is not in this sense that he can 
use the terms in stating his thesis. What, then, 
is this second, solipsistic, sense of ‘ I ’ ? 

The answer is that ‘ I,’ ‘myself,’ and all similar 
terms, in the solipsist’s mouth, can denote only 
what ‘ this,’ ‘ here,* ‘ now,’ and such terms denote, 
viz. immediate experience in its present ‘ that ’ and 
‘ what.* They are mere demonstratives, pointing 
to or expressing the feelings, perc^tions, thoughts, 
etc., which are present in me. ‘ La me ’ here does 
not have the force of distinguishing my feelings 
from yours or another’s. It is only another way of 
saying, ‘ These feelings here and now.’ In short, 
the whole and sole point of solipsism is to declare 
the exclusive reality of immediate experience and 
to deny the possibility of transcending that ex- 
perience. It is nothmg but an argument for 
immediacy and against transcendence. To affirm 
that ‘I alone exist’ thus means that ‘my,* is. 
‘these,’ present feelings, sensations, thoughts, as 
bare psychical facts, are all there is. To afiirm 
that ‘ I can experience or know only myself * nieans 
that these present feelings do not imply, point to, 
mean anything other than themselves, are not a 
fragment of a vaster world transcending tiiem in 
existence and character. It cuts down the universe 
to the ‘ this—here—now ’ of immediate experience. 
Of modem winters no one has seen this more clearly 
than Bradley : 

‘The “ this” and the “mme** are names which stand for ttie 
immediacy of feeling. . , . There is no “mine” which is not 
*' t^s,” nor any “ this” which fails, in a sense, to be “ mine.** ** 

I Ch. xix., p. 223 of 6th ed. (1908) ; his chapter on ‘The This 
and the Mine* (ch. xix.) is essential to his ar]g:um€afe ^:ain8t 
solipsism (ch. xxl). 
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To deny transcendence is to deny any reality 
beyond ’the momentary thrill of experience. It is 
to deny past and future except as present felt acts 
of remembering or anticipating. It is to deny the 
existence of material things, of the physical world 
or nature, except for this moment’s colours, sounds, 
touches, and other sense-data. These fleeting 
presences are all there is of * nature ’ ; they are not 
signs or glimpses of a stable, enduring, orderly 
world of which they are parts. It is to deny the 
existence of other minds or selves, ie. of centres or 
complexes of immediate experience other than this 
present one which calls itself ‘I.’ In short, the 
denial of transcendence is a denial of all inference 
and interpretation, nay of all judgment. For every 
judgment, as involving a universal, transcends the 
‘ this ’ in its bare givenness or immediacy. 

These sweeping denials might of themselves be 
regarded as sufficient to discredit solipsism. Yet 
many writers have been content to say that solip- 
sism, though it carries no conviction, is theoretically 
irrefutable, and to justify the fact that neither in 
theory nor in conduct does any one proceed as if 
solipsism were true, by appeal to an ultimate act 
of faith or to a venture of the will^ — whether 
rational or irrational remaining a moot point. The 
pragmatist certainly has an opening here to say 
that the venture ‘ works ’ and is ‘ made true ’ by 
its success.^ Others, like Bradley, have marshalled 
elaborate dialectics for refutation, Bradley cer- 
tainly scores a point when he argues that the 
solipsist has no right to say, ‘ Only I and my ideas 
exist,’ or, ‘ The world as I know it consists only of 
states of my own mind,’ for immediate experience 
contains no such division into subject and object, 
into an ‘ I ’ and its ideas, into a mind and its states. 
These formulae already transcend the given — the 
one thing which the solipsist is committed not to 
do, if he can avoid it. The rest of Bradley’s 
refutation boils down to variations on the theme, 
*He cannot avoid it.’ He cannot, because imme- 
diate experience does not stay immediate. It tran- 
scends itself. * 1 * have no choice in the matter. 
The right to transcendence, which the solipsist 
challenges, is thus ultimately justified by appeal to 
the fact of transcendence. But, if it comes to that, 
had we not better at once say with Hegel : ‘ The 
“I” is thought and the universal. When I say 
“I,” I let faU all particularity In other 

words, immediate experience, the solipsist’s ‘I’ and 
*self,’ is always both ‘that’ and ‘what,’ both 
‘this’ and *such,’ both particular and universal, 
and it is the universal in it that ever carries it 
beyond itself— *the life in it of the whole of which 
it is a part. 

3 , Methodological solipsism* — A few present- 
day phiiosopiiers advocate solipsism, not as a meta- 

e cai thesis, but as a principle of method. 

and Kussell, arguing that physics, if it is to 
be a genuinely empirical science, must begin and 
end with sense-data, puts forward the ideal of 
constructing physics on a solipsistic basis. The 
main point, in practice, would be the exclusion of 
the testimony of ‘ others.’ The only evidence ad- 
mitted would be, for each physicist, his own sense- 
data. A similar methodological solipsism, the 
point of which, however, is directed, not towards 
the distinction between my own experience and 
that of others, but towards the distinction between 
actual phenomena and hypothetical entities assumed 
as causes or grounds for phenomena (‘metaphysics’ ), 
lias been developed by Hans Briesch. Befining 
logic as * the theory of order,’ he claims that it may 
be ‘ founded solipsistically,’ being concerned with 
the ordering of what I am immediately conscious of : 

I See art. Pragmatism. 

2 PhUomphy of Introd*, 1 4, Add. (see tr. by S. W. Dyde, 
London, 


* Solipsism is the only basis of philosophy that is not dogmatic ; 
for, let it be well understood, solipsism does not say that I 
“ exist*’ as a substance ” or something else, but it only analyses 
the fundamental pre-phenomenon : 1 ham something consciously. 
And this is the only fact— though not a “fact” in the usual 
sense — that is beyond any doubt. 

Solipsism, then, is not dogmatic, not even in a negative 
manner. It does not say : What I consciously have is nothing 
my phenomenon. It merely says : What I consciously have 
is certainly my phenomenon — whether it “ be ” anything else or 
not. 

But now, for reasons that cannot be explained here in full, 
the ordering Ego tries to go beyond the limits of a pure theory 
of order and to establish the concept of a something that “ is‘” 
not merely in so far as it is consciously possessed or possibly 
possessed in some way. Thus, for reasons of order, the theory 
of order gives itself up and asks for metaphysics.* 1 
The methodological solipsism of Kussell and Briesch 
concerns, thus, only the starting-point of know- 
ledge. Both admit the necessity for transcendence, 
Kussell in the form of ‘logical constructions,’ 
Briesch in the form of metaphysical hypotheses. 

Literature.— Besides the references in the text see : J. M. 
Baldwin, DPhP, s.v. ; R. Eisler, Wdrterbuch der philoso- 
phisehen Begriffc^, 8 vols., Berlin, 1910; C. von Wolf, Psy- 
chologia rationalise Frankfort, 1734, § 38 ; F. Erhardt, Meta- 
physxke Leipzig, 1894, vol. i., ch. x. ; M. Keibel, Werth tend 
Ursprung der phiiosophischen TranscendenZe Berlin, 1886 ; R. 
von Schubert-Soldem, Grundlagen einer ErkeuntnisstheoriCf 
Leipzig, 1884, ch. iii. ; T. Reid, Works^ ed. Sir William 
Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1846, Notes B and 0 ; J. S. Mill, An 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, London, 
1865, ch. x. ff. ; Hans Driesch, The History and Theory of 
Vitalism, do. 191 4, p. 283 ff., Ordnungslehre, Jena, 1912, p. 2; 
Bertrand Russell, ‘Sense-Data and Physics,’ originally pub- 
lished in Scientia, vol. xvi. no. xxxvi.-4 [1914], reprinted in 
Mysticism and Logic, New York, 1918 (see esp. p. 158). 

K. F. A. HOEENLA 

SOLOMON ISLANDS, — This large archi- 
pelago lies in the western Pacific and consists of a 
long chain of islands extending from 150® 40' in a 
south-easterly direction to 162° 30' E. The larger 
islands are mountainous, the highest point of 
Guadalcanar reaching to 10,000 feet. All have a 
volcanic basis | the island of Bougainville in the 
north-west has an active volcano, and the small 
island of Savo was also actively volcanic when the 
islands were visited by the Spaniards in the 16th 
century. This discovery was made after crossing 
the Pacific in the search for the source of gold and 
other precious objects in early times, and the 
islands were named after King Solomon in the 
idea that they may have contributed to his wealth. 
Many of the individual islands, such as San Cristo- 
val, Florida, and Ysabel, still bear the names 
given to them by the Spanish voyagers in the 16th 
century. After the discovery tne islands passed 
out of sight until last century. In 1914 the archi- 
pelago formed a British protectorate with the 
exwption of the islands of Bougainville and Buka, 
which fell within the German sphere of influence. 
The interior of several of the larger islands is still 
unexplored, but the smaller islands and most of 
the coastal districts are now under European in- 
fluence and are the seat of large plantations, 
chiefly for the production of copra, 

I. Somatology. — In physical character the in- 
habitants fall into two groups sharply divided by 
a line passing through Manning Strait and the 
Kussel Islands. To the north-west of this line 
the people are very dark, and on the whole negroid 
characters are more pronounced here than to the 
south-east, though many natives of this region 
combine with excessive olackness wavy hair and 
noses almost of European dimensions. The differ- 
ence in colour and general appearance is so 
pronounced that natives of the two regions can be 
distinguished at a glance even by the most casual 
observer. These physical differences on the two 
sides of the dividing line are accompanied by 
definite differences in dress, especially of the 
women. To the east of the line the women, if 
they are not completely nnde, wear grass petti- 
coats, while in Euviana, Eddystone Island, and 
I Problem qf XndivicbualUy, London, 1914, p- 75 1. 
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Vella Lavella to the west they w^ear a remarkable 
garment resembling a knaj^sack both in appearance 
and in function, but covering the buttocks instead 
of the shoulders. These differences in physique 
and dress mark out the Solomons into two dis- 
tinct regions which will be spoken of in this 
article as the Eastern and Western Solomons 
respectively. 

Surrounding the main islands there are a number 
of small outliers, such as Bellona, Renneli Island, 
Sikaiana, and Lord Howe’s Island (or Ongtong 
Java), in which the people are Polynesians in 
physical characters, but in some cases with evident 
mdications of Melanesian mixture. 

2 . Langniiaire. — In most of the islands the languages are 
characteristic examples of the Melanesian family with few such 
aberrant forms as are frequent in the Santa Cruz Islands and 
the New Hebrides. In a few islands, such as Savo, Vella 
Lavella, and some parts of Bougainville, the languages belong 
to a wholly different family. They differ widely not only from 
those of the Melanesian stock, but also from one another. In 
certain respects, such as the position of the genitive, they 
resemble the non-Melanesian languages of New Guinea and 
have in consequence been assigned to the Papuan family. The 
people who speak these Papuan languages do not differ appreci- 
ably in physical character or general culture from their neigh- 
bours who speak languages of the Melanesian family. These 
exceptional languages are generally regarded as survivals of 
such an early linguistic diversity as is still present in New 
Guinea. It is supposed that these early languages have in all 
but a few islands been replaced by languages belonging to the 

eneral Austronesian stock and that the languages so intro- 
uced have taken on the form characteristic of the Melanesian 
family. 

In the small outliers in which the people resemble the Poly- 
nesians in physique the language is also Polynesian m 
character. 

3. Social org^anization.— -The special form of 
social system in which the community is divided 
into two exogamous moieties with matrilineal 
descent occurs at each end of the group, in San 
Cristoval and at the northern end of Bougainville. 
In San Cristoval the dual organization occurs in 
the central part of the island. It is believed that 
the people of the moieties differ in physical and 
mental characters, and there is a definite tradition 
of hostility between the two. One of the moieties 
is held to be superior to the other ; its members 
may not be enslaved or beaten, or subjected to 
other indignities, and its name is Atawa, which 
means ‘ seafarer ’ or ‘ foreigner.’ The^ ditterences 
provide definite confirmation of the view that the 
dual system has arisen out of the fusion between 
two peoples. There is evidence that the dual 
^stem was once universal over the whole of the 
Eastern Solomons, but there is no sign of its 
presence in the Western Solomons until one comes 
to the northern end of Bougainville, where it 
occurs again in its characteristic form and closely 
related to the .similar organizations of New Britain 
and New Ireland,^ 

The totemic form of social organization is more 
widely distributed. In San Cristoval it occurs in 
Santa Anna and Santa Catalina at the eastern end 
of the island and again at the western end, but 
with the striking difference that the totems of the 
eastern islands are mainly aquatic, while the 
western totems are almost exclusively birds. In 
each case descent within the clan is matrilineal. 
There are similar matrilineal clans in Ulawa, 
though with one or two exceptions they have no 
names and no totems. In Florida, Ysahel, and 
the western end of Guadalcanar the totemism is 
less definite. There are matrilineal clans each of 
which is connected with certain animals, often 
birds, but these animals are grouped with other 
sacred objects under the term tindalo^ tindadhOy 
or tinddOy which is also the term for the ghost of 
a dead ancestor. In Ruviana, Eddystone Island, 
and Vella Lavella there is no trace of totemic 
organization, but this is found again in the Short- 
land Islands and Bougainville, where the totems 
1 ERE ix. 3S6. 


are universally birds, and here again descent i- 
matrilineai. 

A ^ third form of social organization occurs in 
Ruviana, Eddystone Island, and Vella Lavella, 
and probably in parts at least of Cliolj^eul. Here* 
there is no^ form of elan organization, but the 
social organization is founded on kinKliip or genea- 
logical relationsiiip.i In Eddystone Island a mm 
calls all those with whom he can trace relation- 
ship his tayiti, and it is this relationship by which 
marriage is regulated, a man not lieing allowed to 
marry any woman to whom he is related through 
either father or mother, Tiie tnviti of ditierent 
persons fonn groups which overlap, and there is 
i nothing which corresponds accurately to the 
descent of the dual and clan organizations. 

In San Cristoval there is a remarkable form of 
adoption in which a boy is adopted, not as a son, 
but as a father, a motiier’s brother, or a grand- 
father, while a girl may be adopted as a mother or 
a grandmother. A child so adopted assumes the 
name and status of the person wiiose place he 
takes, the motive assigned for the practice being 
to ‘ keep green ’ the memory of a deceased person. 
By this process of adoption a child comes to be 
called father or grandfather, and it is jmsible that 
this practice accounts for certain peculiarities of 
the nomenclature of relationship, such as the use 
of a common term for the elder brother and the 
son’s son, which elsewhere have been explain^ by 
peculiar forms of marriage.^ These anomalous 
marriages, such as that with the wife of the 
father’s father, however, occur in San Cristoval, 
and probably form, as in other parts of ^lelanesia, 
the starting-point of the peculiarities of relation- 
ship. 

Definite hereditary chieftainship is general in 
the Solomons, with patrilineal succession, even 
where descent is matrilineal.® The concept of 
‘chief’ has been much motlified by European in- 
fluence owing to officials expecting chiefs to take 
an important part in government. In their original 
state this seems to have been largely foreign to 
the ideas of the people, the main functions of 
chiefs being to see that ceremonies were properly 
carried out and that duly abundant feasts weie 
provided on these occasions. In recent times 
certain chiefs, especially in Ruviana, have acquired 
great authority and have extended this l^yond 
the confines of their own island or district, and it 
may he that these were examples of a native 
tendency to extend the functions of a chief to 
other spheres than the religious, hut in most cases 
these functions have almost certainly been due, 
directly or indirectly, to external influence. In 
Eddystone Island chiefs and men who had taken 
ten heads in warfare were allowed to have a second 
wife. 

An organization called Matamhala, similar to 
the Sukive and Mangle of the New Hebrides,^ is 
known to have been present in Florida in the 
Eastern Solomons fifty years ago, but it appears 
to have been in process of degeneration and soon 
disappeared under European influence. There is 
no trace of the presence of such organizations in 
New Georgia, the Shortland Islands, or southern 
Bougainvifle, but they reappear as the Bukruk, 
allied to the Dukduk of New Britain,® in the 
northern part of Bougainville, and occur here in 
conjunction with the dual fom of social organiza- 
tion. In Santa Anna the members of different 
totemic clans may not eat food cooked at one 
fire — a rule which in other parts of Melanesia 
holds good of the grades of tiie Sukwe and Mangge. 

4. ReUgion. — This has an elaborate character in 

1 EREY± TOO. S JI, viii 428. 
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which rites take place in connexion with sacred 
beings of many diiierent kinds. These beings fall 
into two main classes ; (I) the ghosts of the dead 
and (2) spirits which are not known to have had 
human form. These two classes are definitely 
distinguished in nomenclature, though the native 
classification so formed does not always corre- 
spond with the distinction between ghosts and 
spirits. 

(1) Of the two cults that of ghosts lies more on 
the surface and takes the more important place in 
the lives of the people. In general the ghosts who 
form the object of the religious rites are those of 
near relatives of the person by whom or on whose 
behalf the rites are performed, but occasionally 
certain ghosts have become the object of a general 
cult. Thus in San Cristoval a ghost named 
Harumae is propitiated by the slan^iter of a pig 
when the people are going to war. In Eddystone 
Island many of the tomate^ or ghosts, are those of 
men long dead whose names are uttered in the 
prayers and other formulas, and these are probably 
the men who originally introduced the rite and 
those who succeeded them in the knowledge of the 
ritual. In this island offerings to ghosts take 
place in connexion with most of the events of 
life— the firstfruits of both gardens and nutting, 
the first catch of bonito, the building of canoes 
and houses, the healing of disease — at various 
stages of war, and in connexion with many other 
ordinary events. The more important rites are 
known only to a few men, and this knowledge 
forms a kind of property which is communicated 
to another only on the payment of money. In the 
Shortland Islands offerings with formulas express- 
ing appeal are made to the ghosts of the dead on 
several occasions, including a feast of firstfruits at 
the beginning of the nut season, the making of a 
new meeting-nouse, and the occurrence of sickness. 
When the offerings are made to dead kinsfolk, any 
person may officiate, but on important occasions 
the chief snould carry out the ceremony. 

The religious rites usually take place at special 
shrines. In the Western Solomons offerings of 
firstfruits, etc., are made at shrines containing the 
skulls of dead relatives. In Kddvstone Island 
these are usually in tlie form of half a miniature 
house, divided longitudinally along the roof-ridge, 
and are made sometimes of stone, sometimes of the 
usual materials of the house. In Ruviana they 
often have human or animal forms, and receptacles 
of skulls made in the form of animals occur in 
other parts of the Solomons. The ofierings at 
these slirines usually consist of puddings made of 
yam, taro, nuts, etc. In some cases these puddings 
are hung up at the shrine, while in other-s they are 
burnt. In Eddystone Island there are also shrines 
of a different kind consisting of heaps of stones 
including one which stands upright like a minia- 
ture monolith. It is especially at these shrines 
that prayers are uttered which contain the names 
of men long dead, and it is possible that these 
shrines are the burial-places of some of the men 
whose names are thus preserved in the ritual. 

(2) Concerning the cult of the spirits which are 
distinguished from ghosts we have information only 
ficom two localities, San Cristoval and Eddystone 
Island. In the former the non-human spirits are 
called figona^ higona^ or Mona, Fools, rocks, 
waterfalls, large trees, or any places which excite 
awe are thought to be the abode of figona^ but 
these are not seen and are not the object of any 
special cult, though it is believed that the figona 
can take captive human souls and thus produce 
illness. The Jiaona which take an important 
place in the religion have the form of snakes. 
C. E. Fox has recently discovered that the being 
who fonns the object of a special esoteric cult in 


Ulawa, Hatoibwai, is a winged serpent. These 
figona can become stones, and sacred stones are 
especially associated with them. Prayers are 
ofiered to the figona to restore health to a sick 
man, to give rain in a drought, and to increase 
the crops. One of the serpent figona, Agunua, is 
more important than the rest. Agunua is believed 
to have created all things. An annual ceremony 
occurs when nuts are first gathered and yams 
dug in which ofierings of firstfruits are made to 
Agunua at a sacred grove, various symbolic rites 
being performed in order that such arts as house- 
building, mat-making, and wood-felling may be 
blessed by the figona. The most frequent ofierings 
are puddings made of yam or nuts, which are 
partly burnt, partly eaten by the participants in 
the rites. Pigs are also offered and occasionally a 
, human sacrifice. 

; The people of Eddystone Island believe in the 
existence of several kinds of sacred beings which 
are distinguished from the tomato, or ghosts. The 
most important of these are the tamasa, of whom 
there are two main kinds — the tamasa vuvua, who 
I have to do especially with crops, and the tamasa 
vambuU, who are concerned with the weather. 
These beings made man and the land, brought in 
new rites and inventions, and are still believed to 
make the crops grow and to control the weather. 
They are generally associated with special localities, 
and at each of these there is an ancient tree-stump, 
called rengge, with worn-away branches on which 
arm-rings and other ofierings hang. The most 
important of these tamasa is Vanavana, or the 
tamasa of Momara. He created man without any 
organs and with legs which would not bend, and 
called in a being styled tutnru to make hands, 
feet, eyes, mouth, nose, and genital organs with 
a stone implement. At present this tamasa is 
believed to live underground and cause earth- 
quakes. The next tamasa in order of importance, 
a female, has her seat at Nyatnloki. The croco- 
dile, shark, and centipede are sacred to her. She 
is a tamasa vamhuU and produces the north-west 
wind. Several of the tamasa are connected with 
animals, and a number of animals such as the 
shark, crocodile, sting-ray, sea-snake, and various 
species of ant are sometimes spoken of as ‘ little 
ta^nasa ’ or * children of tamasa. 

The tamasa of Eddystone are especially con- 
nected with the district of Narovo, the home of 
the hush-people of the island, and most, if not aU, 
of them are reputed to have come originally from 
Ruviana. They exert less influence on the lives of 
the people than the tomaU, but they are much 
revered and their rites are elaborate. 

The chief of these is the votu tamasa, which is performed at 
irrcjefular intervals, especially when the crops fail. The people 
go to Momara with offerings of arm-rings and food, among 
which a special kind of banana is essential ; they sing and wail, 
and, as they approach the spot, call out ttie names of all the 
plants which are used as food. Rings are hung on the rengffe 
and the people feast. The tamasa is asked by means of the 
ring method of divination i what has made him angry and led 
him to interfere with the food-supply. The ritual has several 
special features. Whenever food or other objects pass from one 
person to another they must be thrown ; nuts must be wrung 
off the bunch and not pulled, and the coco-nuts used must be 
carefully lowered from the tree and not allowed to fall. The 
officiants, called iama, are men specially consecrated by being 
rubbed with certain leaves and nuts. 

The association of the tamasa with definite 
localities suggests that, though they are not in 
general known by the people to have been human, 
they are the representatives of men who introduced 
certain arts, such as agriculture and the knowledge 
of rites to control the weather. One tamasa, 
Magoana, was certainly a man, his thigh-bones 
being still preserved, and the human nature of 
the tamma is supported by evidence from Vella 
Lavella, where bemgs evidently equivalent to the 
1 See below, | y. 
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tamasa are called mbangara, the Eddystone word 
for * chief.’ 

Most of the tamasa vambule are sharks; it is 
their function to make calm weather and also to 
protect men from being drowned or eaten by sharks. 
The rites are of various kinds ; in one the ufiiciant 
ties the stem of a plant round a leaf taken from 
the shrine of the tafnasa^ walks into the sea with 
arms extended, and bales water as if in a canoe, 
uttering a prayer that tiie sea shall be still. 

In many ot the formulas the names of beings 
are mentioned who are known as toTnate-tamasa, 
They are said to stop at the skull-shrines and were 
certainly once living men. There is little doubt 
that they are the ghosts either of the men who 
introduced the tamam-cvilt or of men of a later 
time who were especially skilled in the knowledge 
of its rites. 

It may be noted that there are several points ot resemblance 
between the tamam of Eddystone and the Jigona of 8an Cnsto- 
vaL Botti care for agriculture and the weather, but, while the 
Jigona are chiefly snakes, the snake is only one of many animals 
associated with the tatnam. There is some evidence of the 
association of the tamasa, and especially of the weather-fawosa, 
with morality. The tainasa of Momara twists the limbs of an 
adulterer. All the weather-tamasa are angered by adultery 
and, by raising a storm, break the canoes of the offenders, 
whom they eat. 

In Vella Lavella, where the beings corresponding 
with the tamasa are called mbangara, those con- 
nected with the weather seem to be the more 
important, and offerings are regnlarly made to 
them when the people go on the sea. Tlie tamasa 
vumia of Eddystone are also represented and seem 
to be especially connected with the cultivation of 
taro. Sharks are mbangara, or are connected with 
mbangara, but there is no evidence that other 
animals are so regarded. 

Another sacred being of Eddystone Island whose 
cult is also found in Vella Lavella is Mateana. 
This being is associated with the meteor, shooting- 
star, and rainbow, and is believed to capry a spear 
by means of which disease or death is inflicted on 
any who come in its way. Mateana has come to 
he associated, probably by a secondary process, 
with the institution of tahu.^ In some cases the 
injury it inflicts follows the infraction of this tabu, 
but disease or death is also ascribed to chance 
encounters with the spirit. In Vella Lavella 
Mateana is propitiated by offerings on the top of 
the house. 

A somewhat similar being of Eddystone is called 
Sea, which is much feared and seems to be a per- 
sonification of some form of wandering light which 
is regarded as dangerous. Sea is believed to carry 
a club, the old weapon of the island, in place of 
the spear of Mateana, and probably represente an 
indigenous belief, while the cult of Mateana is of 
more recent introduction. 

Another disease-producing agency, distinguished 
from both the tamasa and tomate, is Ave, to whose 
activity epidemic colds, and possibly influenza, are 
ascribed. Ave is associated to some extent with 
shooting-stars and the rainbow, but is quite dis- 
tinct from Mateana. When an epidemic ascribed 
to Ave visits the island, the natives attempt to 
ban it by sending out to sea an imitation canoe 
which is believed to carry away the evil influence. 
There was some doubt whether Mateana and Ave 
are individual spirits or names for classes of spirits. 
The ^i^a-spirits, which are believed to produ<^ a 
wasting disease accompanied by sores, are certainly 
a class. Certain men are believed to have the 
power of inciting the kita to action. After ^cer- 
taining by means of the arm-ring metiiod of 
divination whether the Jdta are willing to^ act, 
they perform rites with prayer that the victim 
Bhall exhibit the wasting, sores, or other symptoms 
of the disease. 

1 See below, § 5 . 


Two other ciMses of spirite are associated with 
the bush : (1) the tuturm, or mad spirite, supixjsed 
to inliabit the bush, where they live upon iruits 
and nuts, are l>e!ieved to drive insane any person 
who fails into their power ; they seem be to a 
large extent the ghosts of nmn^ or women who, 
having become insane, have fled into the bush and 
died tiiere; the original nature of the tuium belief 
is doubtful, but that these beings are l>eliev©d to 
have formerly taken an iiii|>ortant place in the 
spiritual vorfd of the i’^land is suggest eti by the 
part assigned to a tuiuru in the legend of the 
creation 01 man;^ (2) the tmnate munggmHUJigfp, 
or ghosts of the bush, of which^oiie called 'iaiii- 
bukoiiia is especially malignant, include the ghosts 
of people who have suliered violent death in certain 
w’ays, as by falling from trees, and of women who 
have died in child-birth ; it is possible that tliey also 
include the ghosts of the indigenous bush-people 
of the island, though it is more probable that these 
are represented by the tuturu. 

Similar beings of the bush are found in San 
Cristoval, wdiere they are classed with the ghosts 
as ataro hasimou. The people of this island 
believe in similar malevolent ghosts called adaro 
ni matawa, beings of the sea, half-human and 
half-lish, who shoot men with flying fish. It is 
possible that these are the ghosts of men who 
nave been drowned at sea or whose bodies have 
been cast into the sea after death. 

Throughout the Solomons there is a belief in 
another class of malevolent being which assumes 
the guise of a person of the sex opposite to that 
of the Ixuman being it encounters. If the latte 
succumbs to temptation, his or her fall is followed 
in a few days by death. These beings are called 
ataro hers in San Cristoval, anmemute in Eddy- 
stone Island, and sanggemaie in Vella Lavella. 

5. Tabu and flaedicine. — In Eddystone Island, 
and probably in other parts of the Solomons, the 
relation between religion and medicine is very 
close. In Eddystone nearly all forms of disease 
are ascribed to the intervention of ghosts or other 
spiritual beings such as Mateana, Ave, or Tam- 
bukoma. In some cases it is believed that disease 
comes because the victim has accidentally intruded 
into the haunts of the disease-bearing spirit, but 
the cause to which illness is most often ascribed 
is the breaking of a tabu placed uwn the fruit of 
certain trees, and especially upon the coco-nut, the 
areca-nut, and the betel-vine. A large number of 
diseases are recognized, each of which is connected 
with a special kind of tabu, and there is a more or 
less definite relation between the rites by which 
the tabu is imposed or removed and those by which 
the leech cures the illneas which resnlte from its 
infraction. The ritual connected with each tabu 
is known only to a small group of men, or it may 
be to only a single man ; and, if this knowledge is 
imparted to another, the rites will be eflicacious 
onfy if money is given at the time, the novice 
acquiring his new powers only through the pay- 
ment of money. As a rule knowledge of the rites 
by which the tabu is imposed or removed is 
acquired at the same time as that of the rites 
designed to cure the disease associated with the 
tabu. When trees are tabued, a sign distinctive 
of the tabu in qu^tion is placed on or by the 
trees. This usually consists of certain leaves and 
creepers, but it may also include stones, shells, 
fungi, a branch of a tree made in the form of a 
bow, etc., the leaves or other objects being usually 
in sets of four. When the sign is set up, a prayer, 
often of considerable length, is uttered wUicli in 
many cases includes the names of men, sharks, or 
other beings through whose agcjacy the tabu is 
thus made effective. The tabu is removed by a 
1 See above, p. d82b. 
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rite of a simpler kind in -which the tahn-sign is 
usnally stroked with certain leaves, these move- 
ments with the accompanying formula being de- 
signed to remove from the sign the spiritual 
influence to which the eflicacy of the tabu is due. 
Another kind of rite is carried out when it is 
desired to use the fruit of a tree protected by 
a tabu. 

When a person falls ill, it is necessary first to discover the 
nature of the disease, and, if the symptoms do not make this 
obvious, the cause may be ascertained by the ring method of 
divination. Usually a number of diagnoses are made, each 
followed by the appropriate remedies. If it is diagnosed that 
a tabu of a certain kind has been broken, a man who knows the 
tabu carries out the appropriate treatment. This is of various 
kinds, the most frequent measures being to stroke or rub the 
body or limbs with certain leaves, usually four in number, and 
to spit chewed roots or tubers over the patient. The leaves 
used in the treatment are afterwards worn by the patient, 
usually suspended from a creeper round the neck. Creepers 
are often placed over one or other shoulder of the patient and 
of other people present, and similar creepers may oe worn as 
armlets or anklets. In all cases prayers are uttered desiring 
that the sick man may be made well, the words used often 
indicating a belief in the presence of some influence within the 
sufferer which it is the object of the rites to expel. Usually 
•ttie rites extend over four days, on the third of which nothing 
is done by the leech, this day being left in order to give the 
tomate or other spiritual beings an opportunity for action. 
Some forms of treatment should be carried out only during the 
waning of the moon, and in these cases the treatment is usually 
carried out in four successive months. When a cure has been 
effected, an offering is made of puddings, usually four in 
number. These may he burnt or put in the thatch of the 
house, and pieces of another puddUng may be eaten by both 
patient and leech. 

In some cases the tabu and associated treatment 
are connected with a shrine, but it does not appear 
that any ceremony connected with the tabu is per- 
formed at the shrine, though rites of other kinds 
may take place there. 

vv hen disease is ascribed to the agency of other 
spiritual beings the curative rites are much like 
those which follow the breaking of a tabu, the 
motive in most cases being the expulsion from 
the body of some spiritual agent by which the 
sufferer is possessed. 

The breaking of a tabu corresponds with what 
we should ordinarily call theft, and there is little 
doubt that the institution of tabu came into being 
in Eddystone as a means of protecting property. 
There is thus in this case a definite relation 
between religion and morality. 

6* Head-huntingf. — The practice of head -hunt- 
ing, which exists In Kuviana, Eddystone Island, 
T3la Lavella, Choisenl, and the Shortland Islands, 
is closely connected with the skull-cult and with the 
cult of ghosts. A head-hunting expedition is ao- 

S inied throughout by rites of a religious kind 
begin a year or more before a proposed 
expedition in connexion with the new canoes which 
are made for the occasion. Various talismans and 
amulets are placed in the canoes during the ex- 
pedition, and formulas are uttered and other rites 
performed which have definite reference to the cult 
of ghosts. Similar rites accompany the return of 
an expeclition. This is followed at intervals by 
ceremonial dances wiiich seem to have a definite 
religious character. The heads which are taken 
in the expedition are placed in a house constructed 
in a special manner, but, after they are so disposed, 
they are not the abject of any special rites. 
Captives are also taken in the head-hunting expe- 
ditions. When brought to the island, these cap- 
tives are adopted into families, of which they 
are treated as members. They may marry native 
women and have children. In Vella Lavdla they 
may even become chiefs, but they are always 
liable to be killed to supply heads when these 
are needed. These pinausu^ as they are called, 
are also chosen to take the leading part in certain 
ceremonies which are believed to be accompanied 
bj danger, as when it is necessary in the construc- 
tion of a new skull-house that the skulls shall 


be touched by human hands in being transferred 
to their new resting-place. The heads are needed 
at the building of a new house or a new canoe, and 
their use is^ almost certainly the survival of a 
former practice of human sacrifice. 

7. Divination. — Divination for various purposes 
is practised by two chief methods. (1) In one the 
diviner holds an arm-ring in his hand and puts 
questions to the ghosts, who give an affirmative 
answer by movements of the arm which carry 
the ring round and round in a circle. This method 
of divination is especially frequent in religious 
rites, and it is by this means that those with 
special knowledge of disease discover what tabu 
has been broken or the nature of any other act 
by which a ghost or spirit has been oflended. 
Before performing a rite designed either to pro- 
duce or to cure an illness, the officiant will ascertain 
by means of the arm-ring whether the being by 
whose power the disease has been produced is 
willing to cause or cure the sickness. (2) The 
other method is by swaying movements of a canoe. 
Thus, if anything goes wrong on a head-hunting 
expedition, the canoe stops and its crew put ques- 
tions to it, taking the swaying of the vessel to 
indicate an affirmative answer. It is believed 
that these movements are produced by a shark, 
crocodile, or octopus, and in Eddystone island by a 
special octopus called Ngganggai. In this island 
these animals are tamasa, and there is some reason 
to connect this form of divination with the tamasa 
vambule, the beings by which the weather is con- 
trolled. These two kinds of divination almost 
certainly depend on the occurrence of movements 
produced without any witting intention on the 
part of the holder of the ring or the occupants 
of the canoe. They are of the same order as 
the automatic movements of the table-turner or 
the dowser. 

8 . Disposal of the dead.— There are many 
different methods of treating the bodies of the 
dead, over twenty varieties having been noted 
by C. E. Fox in San Cristoval alone. At the 
western end of this island, in the district of bird- 
totemism, the leading practice is cremation, the 
other chief method being to preserve the body 
in the house, the bones being collected when 
the flesh has disappeared. In otlier cases the body 
is exposed on a platform or on a rock. In San 
Cristoval and other islands at this end of the 
Solomons the body of a chief is placed in a canoe 
or food-bowl and buried in a sq^uare or oblong 
mound, called Aeo, 50 ft. or more In length. The 
dead body is placed in a cavity on the top of 
the mound, and sometimes this cavity is closed 
except for a shaft leading from the exterior of 
the mound. Sometimes there is a dolmen on 
the top of the mound, under which at a later stage 
the bones are placed. On the mound there is often 
a small statue of coral or stone, into which the 
‘ soul * of the dead man is believed to go. Behind 
the head of these images there is an obi act like 
a pig-tail going down to the seat on which the 
image is represented as sitting. 

Cremation and preservation of the body occur 
also at the eastern end of Malaita, wliere the body 
of an important man may be kept in the house en- 
closed either in a canoe or in a model of the 
sword-fish. In Florida inhumation with later dis- 
interment of the skull is general, while in Savo 
this method is used only for chiefs, the bodies of 
the common pe<^le being thrown into the sea. 
In Eddystone, Kuviana, and Vella Lavella the 
usual method is to expose the body on a rock 
or small island till the skull can be removed 
and placed in one of the shrines already described. 
If a man so desires, his body can he thrown into 
the sea. In the Bhortland Islands the bodies 
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of ordinary people are either interred or thrown 
into the sea, wiiile those of chiets are cremated, 
and this is the habitual practice in the district 
of Buin in Bougainville. In both places the bones 
are collected from the ashes. In the Shortland 
Islands they are thrown into water, each totemic 
clan having its own site for the purpose, and it 
is believed that they are swallowed by fishes or 
other animals.^ In other cases the bones are in- 
terred, and this is the habitual practice in Buin. 
In Choiseul the body is either burnt or treated 
as in Eddystone, the practice of this island being 
said to have come from Choiseul. 

The beliefs concerninc,^ the r.atiire of the soul and of the exist- 
ence after death vary much in d'nerent islands. The people 
of San Oristoval believe in two kinds of soul which in one part 
of the island are called aunga and adaro, the former bein^ com- 
pared with the shadow from the sun and the latter with the re- 
flexion from water. When a man dies the aunga leaves the 
body either at the fontanelle or by the mouth and goes to a 
distant place called Rodomana, of which the people have but 
a vague idea. The adaro^ on the other hand, remains for some 
time with the body and then goes either into the jaw-bone 
or into a sacred stone, or, in the case of the chiefly clan, 
into the stone statue which is put upon the funeral mound 
(heo). In Florida the soul, called tarunga in life, leaves the 
body at death and becomes a tindato^ or ghost. In Eddystone 
Island the soul is called ghalaghcda* It leaves the bJ^y at 
death, soon after which a ceremony is performed in which 
it is caught and put under the ridge-pole of the house. Soon 
after this another ceremony is performed in connexion with 
which the ghost is believed to go to a cave near the highest 
point of the island- On the eighteenth day after death the 
ghcdaghala is transferred by means of another ceremony to the 
shrine in which the skull is kept, and still later the ghalaghala^ 
now called a tomate, or ghost, goes to the home of the dead 
called Sonto, which is located in the island of Bougainville. In 
Vella Lavella it is believed that the ghost, here called njiolOy 
goes to the cave in Eddystone Island which fumishas a tem- 
porary resort for the ghalaghala of that island. In the Short- 
land Islands the soul, called nunu, is identified with both 
the shadow and the reflexion. When a man dies, the nunu 
becomes a nitu, or ghost, and goes to a place in l^u^inville 
which is the site of a volcano. There it recovers from the effect 
of cremation, and with restored body returns to its own island, 
where it dwells in a special district. In some cases this Is a 
place where the bones are buried after cremation. The soul in 
Buin is called wra, a word which also denotes the shadow, 
the reflexion, and a dream. The ura leaves a man when he 
is ill and flies in the form of a bird to the under world, where 
there is a tree the leaves of which represent human lives. 
If the soul-bird plucks the leaf representing the man whose body 
it has left, this man dies and the soul-bird stays in the under 
world. This home of the dead of Buin is the same volcano 
which is the temporary home of the dead of the Shortland 
Islands. 

In all ca.ses the life in the world of the dea4 
differs little from that of the living. The ghosts 
eat, drink, dance, marry, and have children, and 
in some cases it is believed that they die. The 
nature of the life after death seems to be in 
no way influenced by the kind of life the man 
has lived, though it may be influenced by cere- 
monial omissions. Thus, if a man of the Short- 
lands had nothing burnt with him at his cremation, 
he would have no present to give to a being 
who meets him on the way to the home of the 
dead in Bougainville, and either he would fail 
to reach the place or his arrival would he delayed. 

In several parts of the Solomons it is believed 
that pigs and inanimate objects have souls. When 
an object is burnt or broken at the funeral rites it 
is believed that the soul of the object goes with 
the deceased to the home of the deaa, 

9 . Magic. — Malignant magic is less prominent 
than in the more southerly parts of Melanesia. 
In Eddystone Island, where it is called mha, the 
power of bringing disease or death by this means 
is ascri^d to a few men and women who are 
also known as mha. They act by obtaining a 
portion of the food of their victim, which is 
then enveloped in a covering and called penupenu. 
This is kept in the clothing of the sorcerer or 
placed in the hot air of one of the fumaroles of 
t,he island, the motive in each case being to 
keep the penupenu warm and thus a^ist the 
occurrence of fever. When a person falls ill and it 


is suspected that he is suffering from the action 
of mha, the worker of the magic Is discovered by 
divination with an arm-ring, and formerly the 
person indicated was slung by one arm in a tree 
till he confeHse4l and rei'eakd where the penupenu 
was to l>e found. Kow the magic parcel is dis- 
covered by certain men who are Iwiieved to act 
through friendly spirits known m kuri. 

These spirits^ know how to find the object by which 
the disease is being maintained in activity. It 
is J>elieved tlmt the malignant influence of the 
object once connected witli tlie victim is due to 
the action of a spirit, whicli is almost certainly the 
ghost of a former niha. This variety of magic, 
which in many other parts of the world is sup- 
posed to depend on some virtue inherent in the 
magical ritual, is here ascribed to a spiritual 
agency, and this kind of agency is even more 
definitely involved in the process by whicli the 
illness so produced is cured. In the same island 
the injurious power of the evil eye is also ascribed 
to certain men and women called njuirrm^ who 
have the power of flying from place to place and 
produce by means of their look a disease accom- 
panied by bleeding from the throat whicli is nearly 
always fatal. Here again the power of the njiama 
is ascribed to the agency of a tmnate njiama^ or 
ghost of a dead possessor of the evil eye. 
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SOMA — Soma, an intoxicating plant of H.W. 
India which was pressed (Skr. m, ‘press,* sonm, 

* the pressing *) and allowed to ferment, is supposed 
to be the Asclepim acida or Saremtemma mmimde, 

‘ the expressed juice of which produces a peculiarly 
astringent, narcotic, and intoxicating effect.* A 
such it was regarded as a divine power, and, as in 
Mexico and Peru the octli and similar intoxicating 
plants were deified, so in India and in Persia the 
soma, identical with the Zarathushtrian kaoma, 
was regarded as a god. Whether in later times 
the plant called soma was really the same as the 
Vedic soma, and whether this in turn was actually 
one with the haoma of the Avesta and the 
mentioned by Plutarch, ^ is questionable. It may 
be that the names (indubitably identical) were 
retained when substitutes for the plant w'ere used. 
We know that in the later period a ‘substitute 
plant * was used in the Hindu wm«-ritual, and the 
plant called haoma by the Zoroastrians w'as not 
the soma of the later cult. But originally both 
names and plants were the same. As early as the 
Samamda it was recognized that there was a white 
as well as a yellow soma, and the latter is said in 
the Bigveda'^ to grow upon Mt. Mujavat, where it 
is fostered by the storm-god. The eagle, on the 
other hand, is said to have brought ifc^ ‘ from the 
sky,*® It was mixed with water, milk, butter 
{gM), and barley, and ofl'ered to the gods. It was 
at first drunk not only by the gods and the priests 
but also by other Aryans, and perhaps by all. 
Later, as the cult became more regulated, oniv 
the three upper castes were permitted to drink 

1 m Is. rf Osir. 46. 3 X. 84. 1. 

« Rigmda, ix. 86. 24. 
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soma, withal only as a relij"ioiis ceremony, while 
a rice-brandy, became the popular intoxicant. 
So important was the ^i?ma-cult that one whole 
book (ok. ix.) of the Bigveda is devoted to hymns 
in its honour. It is called the soul of the sacrifice 
and the delight of gods and men. It strengthens 
the weak, inspires the poet, prolongs life, and 
gives divine power to tne gods. Especially is 
Indra (the god of strength ana battle) the enjoyer 
of soTm^ which (or who) is regarded as his inspirer 
and friend. As god, Soma, like Indra, frees from 
danger and conquers foes, and brings wealth to the ; 
Aryan from sky and earth and air.^ 

‘ Soma is addressed in the highest strains of adulation and ! 
veneration ; all powers belong to him ; all blessings are ; 
besought of him.^2 

Even the juice, as it filters through the sieve for 
purification, is addressed in terms of divine 
worship. Besides the ninth book of the Bigveda 
and hymns found also in other books, the mma- \ 
veda is devoted to its praise. From the descriptions 
it is evident that it was the yellow .?oma-plant that | 
was used by the Vedic priests ; this also is the 
colour of the Persian haoma. In the (much later) 
medical treatises no fewer than 24 varieties of the 
plant (then called) soma are mentioned. 

Before the end of the Bigveda period this yellow 
plant (which was plucked ty moonlight and bathed 
m water and milk, and which also had the pro- 
perty of ‘swelling’ as it was thus ‘purified’) 
became esoterically identified with the yellow, 
swelling, and water-cleansed moon, and in some of 
the latest hymns of the Bigveda there is no ques- 
tion that soma means the moon. From this time 
onward soma was thus used in two senses, either 
of the divine plant or of the moon-god, until, as in 
the epics, unless expressly the ]^ant, the word 
soma means the moon. It is the moon-god as 
Soma who is portrayed in the Mahdhhdrata as a 
great warrior-god, ancestor of a race of heroes, etc. 
There is, however, even in this later period, the 
consciousness that soma is both plant and moon ; 
it is no longer an esoteric doctrine, but one 
generally recognized ; and in some mysterious way 
the ‘moon-plant’ is both moon and plant. The 
divine power of the Vedic Soma, who also is a 
war-goa, made this identification easy. It has 
even been urged that, in the earliest period, Soma 
was already the moon. This is the contention of 
Alhred Hillebrandt, who, in the first volume of his 
Vedische Mythologies has presented the thesis with 
great ingenuity. In this volume will be found 
She most complete analysis of the position and 
character of the Vedic soma^ both as a plant (the 
different ways of fermentation are here described) 
and as the moon-god. Yet it does not seem to be 
proved by this treatise that Soma was at first the 
moon. The Iranian conception is distinctly that 
of a plant alone, and in most of the Vedic passages 
the conception is also that of a plant, albeit a 
divine power. The wild hyperbole of Vedic utter- 
ance permits many expressions which appear to be 
impossible when used of a plant, but some even of 
these are not applicable to the moon. Thus it is 
said that Soma gives the sun his light,® and it is 
not necessary to infer from this or other extrava- 
gant phrases that Soma is the moon. Soma is also 
said to create all things, which applies to neither 
plant nor moon, but is only one of innumerable 
lauds given to sundry gods, any one of whom at 
any time may be ealled creator, preserver, light- 
giver, etc., as the henotheistic poet is inspired to 
wilder flights of praise. Hillebrandt’s main thesis, 
that ‘everywhere in the Eig-Veda Soma means 
the moon,’* is Itself an exaggeration, which he has 
not hesitated to carry to its logical conclusion and 


so predicates a lunar Haoma in the Avesta. In 
the Bigveda the prevailing thought is that the 
plant soma as an intoxicant stimulates Indra, the 
war-god, to sl^ enemies, human and divine, and, 
as stimulator. Soma himself may be said to be the 
‘ foe-killer.’ In one hymn Indra explains that he 
has drunk soma and is thereby nerved to do great 
deeds in a semi-intoxicated condition. This soma 
is the ‘sharp-horned bull’ (which Hillebrandt 
interprets as ‘ horned ’ moon), as it is said : ‘ Like 
a bull with sharp horns is thy brewed drink, 0 
Indra,’ ^ and the reason for the simile is given as 
‘ because it bellows,’ alluding to the roaring flood 
of juice pouring noisily into the vat. A further 
argument against Hillebrandt’s interpretation is 
that the ancient name for moon (ma^, identical 
with yeU) is never applied to Soma. The 
allusion in Bigveda, x. 85. 8, to ‘ the Soma 
known to the priests, whereof no one eats ’ implies 
that the esoteric interpretation, to which allusion 
has been made, has finally in this late hymn 
identified plant and moon. The late Atkarvaveda 
also speaks of ‘ the god Soma who, they say, is the 
moon.’® This is inline with the gradual mystical 
tendency which appears fully developed in the 
Brdhmanas, It is also analogous to the mystic 
character of the vine- worship or Dionysiac cult of 
(Greece. Euripides says of Dionysos : ‘ Born a god 
he is poured out in libations to gods ; through him 
men receive good.’ ® So Soma is poured out to god, 
being himself a god, and he gives goods and cures 
woes, as Dionysos in the same passage is said to be 
the ‘cure {(pdpfxaKov) for all woes.^ *We have 
drunk Soma, we have become immortal,’ * says the 
Vedic worshipper, who ‘knows the gods' — ^much 
like a Greek mystic. 

The later moon-Soma is fabled to have married 
33 (later 27) daughters of the creator-god Prajapati 
(later Daksha) and to have roused the jealousy of 
tlie others by excessive devotion to one of them 
called Bohini. The others went hack to their 
father, who ’permitted Soma to take them again 
only on condition that he associated equally with 
them all. He agreed, but broke his promise, and 
hence was punished with a waning sickness or 
consumption, which causes the moon to diminish 
every month. This fable of the Taittirlva 
Sanihitd^ is popular in all later literature. The 
‘wives’ are the signs of the lunar zodiac. As 
moon, Soma in the epics and Purdnas is * lord of 
stars and planets, of miests and plants, of sacrifices 
and of devotions.’® In this later mythology Soma 
is son of Atri or of Dharma, or is produced from 
the ocean-churning. His great exploit was the 
rape of Tara, wife of Brhaspati, which caused the 
war of the gods described at length in the epics and 
Purdnas and constantly alluded to in classical 
literature. According to these later legends, it 
was the son born of this intrigue who as Budha, 
1 . 6 , the planet Mercury, became the ancestor of 
the lunar race and so, eventually, of Kr^na. The 
later moon-mythology gives Soma several new 
names or titles, the best known of which are ‘ crest 
of Siva’ (^iva carries on his brow the crescent 
moon), ‘ hare-marked ’ (the Hindus see a hare in 
the moon), and ‘ lord of the lotuses.’ The moon- 
Soma is represented as drawn in a three-wheeled 
chariot by ten white horses. 

See also art. Haoma. 

Litbratueb. — The chief literature is contained in several 
notable articles of which the content is now available in the 
books mentioned below. It will be necessary to refer only to 
the masterly arfct. of F. Windischraann, ‘tJeber den Soma- 
cultus der Arier/ in A hhmdhmgm Milnch. Akademie, iv. [1846] ; 
and R. Roth, in ZDMG xxxv. [1881] 681, xxxviii [1884] 184. 
The subject is treated at lengrth by A. Hillebrandt, Veai8ch$ 
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MytfkologU^ Breslau, 1891-1902, i., ‘ Soma ’ ; and very fully (with 
copious extracts from preceding literature) by J. Muir, Original 
Saiiskrit Texts, London, 1858-72, ii. 469, v. 258. For the Vedic 
Soma, A. A. Macdonell, Vedic 3!ythchgy, Stuttgart, 1897; 
and, for Soma in the epics, E. W. Hopkms, Ejnc Mytholwy, 
do. 1915 (both in GIAP% may be consulted *, also Hopkins, The 
Religions of India, Boston, 1895, London, 1896, p. 112 f (with 
preceding literature, p. 679), where, as in Muir, some of the 
hymns to Soma are translated and a fuller discussion may be 
found. E. 'WASHBUEN HoPKINS, 

SOMALIS.— See Abyssinia, Hamites and E. 
Afkica. 

SOMNlTH, PATAN SOMNATH.—Somnath 
(Skr. Somanatka, ‘lord of sonia^ famous 

sacred plant ^), an ancient town in the State of 
Junagarh, Kathiawar, Bombay (lat. 20® 53' N., 
long. 70® 28' E. }, is noted as the site of the famous 
temple of Somnath, the scene of the destruction of 
the Yadava tribe in an internecine struggle, and of 
the death of Krsna, who seems to have been in 
this place the object of a cult independent of that 
of the hero of Mathura.® Little is known of the 
famous temple before its destruction by Mahmud 
of Ghazni (A.D. 1024-26). 

Ac4iording to Khondamir in the SaMbU'S-siydrt * Somnit was 
placid in an idol-temple upon the shore of the sea. The ignorant 
Hindus, when smitten with fear, assemble in his temple, and on 
those nights more than 100,000 men come into it. From the 
extremities of kingdoms, they bring offerings to that temple, 
and 10,000 cultivated villages are set apart for the expenses of 
the keepers thereof. So many exquisite jewels were found 
there, that a tenth part ttiereof could not be contained entirely 
in the treasury of any king. Two thousand Brahmans were al- 
ways occupied in prayer round about the temple. A gold chain 
weighing 200 mans, on which bells were fixed, hung from a 
comer of that temple, and they rang them at appoint^ hours, 
so that by the noise thereof the Brahmans might know' the time 
for prayer. Three hundred musicians and 600 dancing slave- 

g irls were the servants of that temple, and all the necessaries of 
fe were provided for them from &e offerings and bequests for 
pious usages.’ s 

* Sultan Mahmud, having entered into the idol-temple, beheld 
an excessively long and broad room, insomuch that fifty-six 
pillars had been made to support the roof. Somnftt was an idol 
cut out of stone, whose height was five yards, of which three i 
yards were visible and two yards were concealed in the ground. 
Yaminu-d-daula, having broken the idol with his own hand, 
ordered that they should pack up pieces of the stone, take them 
to Ghaznxn, and throw them m tiie threshold of the Jami^ 
Masjid (cathedral mosque].’* 

The common tale that the * idol,’ when broken, 
was found to be hollow and stuffed with diamonds 
and other precious stones is obviously a fable ; it 
was really a lihga^ or symbol of »iva, and such 
stones are never hollowed in this way.® The 
present ruined temple was built by Komarapala in 
A.D. 1169, and was the second reconstruction of the 
temple destroyed by Mahmud.® 

Another legend told that Mahmud carried off to 
Ghazni the carved gates of the temple. At the 
close of the Afghan war of 1842 Lord Ellenhorough, 
the governor-general, directed that these gates 
should be brought to India, and he addressed a 
pompous proclamation to the chiefs announcing 
that ‘ the insult of eight hundred years had been 
avenged.’ The gates are now deposited in a room 
in the Zanana court-yard of the Agra Fort. They 
clearly have no connexion with Somnath, being 
made of Ghazni deodar pinewood, hearing no re- 
semblance to Hindu work, and being decorated 
with an Arabic inscription relating to the famEy 
of Subuktigln, ruler ot Ghazni (A.D. 977-997).“^ 

1 For the discussion on the identification of the plant see 
G. Watt, Diet, of the Economic Prodxtcts of India, Calcutta and 
London, 1889-93, iii. 246 ff. ; on the post-Vedic application of the 
name to the moon see A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology {(IIAP 
in. i.), Strassburg, 1897, p. 112 ff. 

2J. Kennedy, ‘The Child Krishna, Christianity, and the 
Gujars,' Oct. 1907, p. 951 ff. 

» H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India as told by its onxm Historians, 
London, 1867-77, iv. 181. 

4 J6. iv. 182 f. 

5 M, Elphinstone, Hist, of Indisfi, London, 1874, p. 336. 

® Progress Report of the Arch. Surcey of W, India, lh^S~99, 
Calcutta, 1899, p. 8. 

7 Archoeologichl Report, 1903-0U, Calcutta, 1904, p, 17 ; E. B. 
Havell, Handbook to Agra, London, 1904, p. 62 f. 
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SOOTHSAYING. — See Ditination, Pro- 
phecy. 

SOPHISTS.— The sophists with whom this 
article deals are the paid teaclierH w'lio undertiwk 
to prepare young men, by lectures or private 
tuition, for a public career in tiie eity-stiiles of 
Greece. Such were Frotagomn and 1 HCK*rates ( f/tj, v, b 

I. Lives and writings.— It should always 
home in mind that tlie wTitlngs, save a few 
fragments, are lost and the sophists tliemselves 
for the most part known by the testimony of 
their opponents. Prodicus of Ceos, & coiiiitryman 
of the poets Simonides and Baeclsylides,* fre- 
quently visited Athens. We read of one occasion 
when his speech before the Athenian senate (pre- 
sumably as the envoy of lulls, the township^ in 
Ceos to which he belonged) won great admiration, 
while his public lectures attracted the young ana 
brought him large sums in fees.® There are 
allusions to the scale of payment, which ranged 
from half a drachma to fifty drachmas,® In order 
probably that his pupil might acquire a good prose 
style, Prodicus laid great stress on the accurate 
use of terms ^ and the careful discrimination of 
synonyms.® That his distinctions were not always 
logical is clear from the criticisms of Aristotle® 
and of Alexander of Aphrodisias.’ But, besides 
grammar and rhetoric, he also gave instruction in 
ethics. One of his works, the Horm, as we know 
from the scholiast on Aristophanes’ Clouds, 361, 
contained a famous apologue, which is referred to 
by Plato® and happily preserved to us in substance 
by Xenophon.® Pleasure and virtue personified 
appear to the young Hercules, urging their con- 
flicting claims on his allegiance until he decides 
to forgo the allurements of ea^ and follow the 
toilsome path of duty. From this it appears that 
Prodicus upheld the orthodox Greek morality of 
his day, as enforced by the poets.^® Remarks of 
Prodicus on the right use of wealth are quoted 
in the dialogue Eryxias^'^ But the author of the 
Axioehm is probably mistaken when he puts into 
the mouth of Prodicus the well-known Epicurean 
maxim that * death is nothing to ns, since it does 
not concern the living and the dead no lon^r 
exist.’ From Aristophanes’ Birds, %%% and the 
scholiast ad loc., it may be inferred that Prodicus 
had somewhere sketched a cosmogony', though of 
its contents we are ignorant. In Clouds, 360, he 
is called a /asT€(>jpo<ro<pi(rrgs, a term which there 
seems the counterpart of ^mruik&^of as us^^ by 
Aristotle of the lonians and other early physicists. 
Like them, he certainly wrote a work Trepi 
of which Galen has preserved a single fragment 
dealing with human physiology.^® Of his views 
on religion we know a little more. ^ Pliilodemus the 
Epicurean,^® in agreement with Cicero,^® Sextus, 

1 Plato, Protagoras, 339 E. 

3 Plato, Hipmas Major, 282 0. 

» Plato, Axioekus, 366 C, Oratylus, 884 B; Axistotle, Rhet, 
iii. 14, 1416 b 16. 

4 Marcellinus, Vit Thm. 36. 
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and Themistius,^ names Prodicus as the first to 
base an explanation of religions rites and belief 
in the gods on a definite rationalistic theory. It 
would seem, Prodicus thought, that those natural 
objects which benefit us and sustain life were 
conceived as deities — sun and moon, rivers and 
springs, fields and fruits of the earth, fire and 
water, corn and wine. Most religious rites would 
then be closely connected with agriculture. This 
theory was more than once restated, notably by 
the Stoic Persseus. 

Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily, a pupil of the 
Sicilian Empedocles, holds a very important place 
in the development of Greek prose style and 
forensic rhetoric.® He wrote a treatise on Nature 
or the Non-Existent ^ which in the manner of the 
Eleatie Zeno proved up to the hilt (1) that nothing 
exists ; (2) that, if anything existed, it could not 
be known or conceived by man ; (3) that, if any- 
thing existed and were Known, it could not be 
divulged to another. Of this tour de force we 
have a detailed account in the treatise De Xeno- 
pham, de Zenone, de G-orgia (as it is wrongly 
entitled) in the Aristotelian Corpus® besides an 
abstract in Sextus Empiricus.^ Despite this 
scepticism, Gorgias seems to have adopted and 
extended his master’s hypothesis of perception 
by means of ‘pores’ or channels.® In ethics he 
upheld a plurality of virtues, which are difierently 
developed/ under different conditions^ of age and 
sex.® However, unlike other sophists, Gorgias 
did not undertake to teach virtue,^ but rhetoric, 
which he declared to be the first and most indis- 
pensable of all arts.® Yet his admission® that the 
art of persuasion deals with right and wrong, the 
just and the unjust, shows that some recognition 
of moral judgment, some outline, at least, of 
ethical theory, is required from the orator.^® In 
the famous discussion with Socrates on the ques- 
tion whether it is better to suffer than to do wrong 
Gordas stands aside; it is his pupil, the light- 
rainaed Polus of Agrigentum — ‘ colt by name and 
colt by nature’ — who is the opponent of Socrates. 
To Polus the prosperous career of the usurper 
Arcbelaus seems enviable, for have not his crimes 
brought him power, with its attendant wealth and 
fame ? 

Thrasymadms of Chalcedon is another sophist 
who devoted himself to teaching rhetoric. His 
writings were confined, so far as we know, to 
speeches and an important treatise on the Art 
fjLeydXj rix^Tj), In this direction his services were 
conspicuous. Critics were disposed to attribute to 
him rather than to Isocrates the introduction of 
the intermediate or mixed style, which eventual^ 
superseded both tlie high-flown and the bald.^® We 
are told that he was rash and combative in argu- 
ment, as his name suggests,^ and this may be the 
reason why Plato chose him in the first book of the 
^public to play an arrogant and offensive part in 
support of the definition of justice as the interest 
of the strongex*.^^ A literaiy artist like Plato was 
not likely to miss the opening aflbrded by such a 
definition, with which we may well credit the 
historical Thrasymachus. But, as the dialogue 
proceeds, Thrasymachus becomes tamed, and at 
last we Ixear with no great surprise that Socrates 

1 Or, so, ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig*, 1832, p. 422. 

3 See E. O. Jebb, The Attic OratorSt London, 1870, i. p. 
cxxiii ff . ; W, DU attisehe BeredsamkeU^, Leipzig:, 1887, 
L 47-01. 

» 979 tt 11-998 b 21. 4 Adv. Math. vii. 65 tf. 

5 Mmo, 76A-E; Theopbrastus, de Ipne, 1 78. 
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8 PhiUbu9f 68 A, 0, Oorgim^ 449 A, 456 Bff. 
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13 Dion. Hal. JDmmthmU, S. 
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and Thrasymachus have never been enemies and 
are now very good friends.^ In this connexion it 
should not be forgotten that we have a very 
different sentiment cited from a speech of Thrasy- 
maclius : 

‘ The gods take no notice of human affairs ; otherwise they 
would not have overlooked justice, which we see every day 
violated.’ 2 

The spirit of this utterance is that of the book 
of Job. A specimen of his style is preserved by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus.® 

Hippias of Elis, like Prodicus and Gorgias, 
travelled about Greece, acquiring wealth and 
celebrity by giving lectures and taking pupils.^ 
As Prodicus represented lulis at Athens, so Hip- 
pias seems to have been the political agent of Elis 
at Sparta.® His accomplishments were varied; 
besides arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, he 
was versed in poetry, music, mythology, philology, 
and history. To historians of mathematics he is 
known as the discoverer of a curve, called after 
him ‘the guadratix of Hippias.’® Further, he 
acquired no mean skill in manual arts, if, as we 
are told, he appeared at Olympia with every 
article that he wore made by his own hands, 
even to the signet-ring, which he had himself 
engraved, and the curry-comb and oil-flask of Ms 
^ own manufacture. He is also said to have in- 
vented a mnemonic system. That he was a 
learned antiquary is attested by his writings, of 
which the register of Olympic victors (OXvfiTnoviKQv 
dvaypa<f)ij) was perhaps the most important. His 
mode of instructing his pupils is criticized as too 
nearly akin to the curriculum of schoolboys.® As 
he claimed to be at home in all the learning of the 
age, he sought to popularize diflerent branches of 
it, but the instruction so given must often have 
been superficial. By Xenophon ® and by Plato (or 
whoever wrote the two dialogues Hippias Major 
and Hippias Minor) he is represented as discussing 
with Socrates such subjects as justice, beauty, and 
the peculiar Socratic thesis that injustice when 
voluntaiy is better than when involuntary. 
Hippias 18 made to appear conceited and ridiculous, 
but the opinions he defends — sometimes against 
quibbling or downright fallacy — in no way diverge 
from those approved by popular Greek morality. 

There is little ground for supnosing Critias the 
sophist to be any other than tne Athenian poli- 
tician who took part in the revolution of the Four 
Hundred and was chief of the Thirty Tyrants— 
that extreme oligarchical faction which, after the 
fall of Athens in 404 B.O., attempted to extirpate 
democracy by a reign of terror. It is not easy to 
imagine this ruthless doctrinaire giving lessons, 
but he certainly was a prolific writer both of verse 
and of prose. In the play entitled Sisyphus, 
probably by him, though some authors refer it to 
Euripides J® one of the characters sets forth specula- 
tions on the origin of the belief in the gods. The 
lines quoted by Sextus Empiricus describe how in 
the beginning men lived a mere animal life without^ 
law and order; how, to prevent violence and 
oppression, severe penalties were enforced ; but, 
as these could only check open crime, secret 
wrong-doing went unpunished until some man, 
shrewder than his fellows, thought to discourage 

1 Rep. vi. 4980. 

2 Hermias, In Platonis Phmdrum Scholia, ed. P. Oanvreur, 
Paris, 1901, p. 239, 21, 
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it by proclaiming tbe existence of mighty and 
immortal beings, who see ail that is hidden and 
hear all that is said in secret. In order to heighten 
the dread of them, he placed their abode in the 
sky, whence came the terrible thunderbolt and the 
beneficent rain. 


These are the more eminent among the older 
sophists, whom we know from our chief authority, 
Plato. There were, however, some whom he does 
not mention by name, as Xeniades of Corinth, 
who, according to Sextusd taught thorough-going 
scepticism. On the other hand, Antiphon the 
sophist, who was not the same person as Antiphon 
the orator,® was constructive, even dogmatic, and 
his claim to rank as a philosopher is not disputed 
by Philodemus the Epicurean, etr odv pijroptKbs etre 
ml <pL\6ao<pos i}^o6\€T He was obviously 

interested in and familiar with the physical 
inquiries of his predecessors. He wrote a work 
On Truth in two books, the one dealing with first 
principles, the other with physics and anthropology. 
This work, if we may judge by citations of single 
words in Harpocration and Pollux, must have been 
widely read and studied. From the first book 
a few fragmentary utterances are cited : 

* For the Word or Logos all is one. Once understand this, 
and you will know that for the Word nothing exists singly either 
of the things seen by the farthest reach of the eye or of thoughts 
conceived by the farthest stretch of the mind.* 

‘Hence it needs nothing and accepts not anything of any, 
but is infinite and self-sufficient.* 

‘The mind leads the body in the direction of health and 
disease, or whatever else it may be.’ 

Time he held to be ‘ a conception or measure, not 
a real substance. ’ ^ His proposal for the quadrature 
of the circle is criticized by Aristotle,® by Simpli- 
cius, ad loc.y^ and by Themis tins. In tue second 
book he dealt with the sun, moon, eclipses, the 
saltness of the sea, and other physical phenomena. 

The sun he described as ‘fire traversing the moist air which 
encircles the earth, setting when it leaves the air enkindled, 
rising to renew the attack 'vmen the air has again grown damp.’S 

In spite of Anaxagoras, he adhered to the old 
view that the moon shone by her own light, being 
put out by the approach of the sun, because a 
stronger fire tends to put out a weaker one, aud in 
like manner the other stars are obscured by the 
sun.® Samples of his style are furnished by 
Stobseus.i® Of his ethics we can only judge by 
fragments of a treatise On Concord^ which em- 
phasize the importance of education and mar- 
riage, or point a moral against injustice and 
cowardice. 

The anonymous sophist whom we know from 
lamblichus resembles Antiphon (with whom some 
would identify him) in his treatment of ethical and 
social questions. He, too, insists on the need of 
training to supplement natural endowment. Only 
by practice, begun early and long continued, can 
men become virinous or successful, or acquire fair 
fame. The same advantages become good or evil 
according as they are used well or ill. Every man 
should practise especially two forms of self-control : 
(1) his honesty should be proof against bribes; (2) 
liis courage should not shrink even from the sacri- 
fice of life for his country. A truly good man 
seeks reputation, not by external distinctions, but 
by his own goodness. We must not think obedi- 
ence to the laws cowardly or the use of might for 
aggression something valiant and noble. Men 
cannot live in isolation ; they must come together 
in society if they are to get even a bare living ; nor 
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will ^ this suffice If there lie lawleKsness, whieli 
entails worse evils than life in isolation. Hence ft 
follows of ^nece.ssity that law and right are tlie 
bonds of civil society. Imagine a siipernmii, in- 
vulnerable in^ body, exempt from ili.sease and 
suflering, of iron will, wdio might be suppose I 
competent to use hk strengtli for aggresskin and 
defy the laws with impunity; still, even he, if 
there were such an one, is impossible, wimld 

be safe only so long as he iiplield the laws ; for the 
rest of mankind, given discipline in their Hiiperior 
numbers, could !»y force or fraud overcome him. 
The writer set.s forth at lengtli the contrast betw^een 
the blessings of an orderly goveriuiserit-— the ecin- 
fidence and security -which it atfords when men 
have leisure to attend to their private mmxmis anti 
are free from alarm of civil strife or foreign war— 
and tlie opposite evils whicli come in the train of 
lawlessness. It is in such a state of anarchy 
and disorder that the tyrant or usiirper springs 
up. 

The fragmentary treatise entitled Twofdd Argu- 
ments (bia-aol \6yoi) has been called a specimen of 
early eristic, but is rather a storehouse of special 
topics, Aristotlek suitable for controversy, 
whichever side the orator or disputant may take, 

I It cannot have l:)een the show-piece of a 

wandering sophist, but, as Diels says, a formal 
school-lecture to his pupils by one settled in a 
town where the dialect spoken was Doric ; and it 
follows from i, 8 that its date is about 400 B.O.® 

The methcKi is to take certain pairs, good and had, fair and 
foul, right and wrong, true and false, and argue in the cai» of 
each pair: first, that there is not any absolute distinction 
between its two members ; and then, again, that there k, the 
concLision in the latl<?rca?(ebt;iii;iyC‘TU-ral!j' >d by redmtw 
ad absnrJum. Thus the i;in;ou!s aritirbesls of r. .tr.reand con- 
vention is presente<I in several di-t’r.v-t ienus. T:it. next theme 
so treated is thc,t there no dditrenoe '.r. tl:e ("uduct of the 
sane and the :n;<ane, the w:se and the fo(d>h; the next, that 
wisdom and \irtue caruiot be taugi’.t, bovau'so ia) one cannot 
impart a thing to another and kvcp it hb'r.self ; {'A if they were 
teachable, there would be a recognized class of teachers of 
witdom and \ irtue. as of music ; (c) ‘.gain, the s-ages c f old n ouid 
have made their sons wise, which i-. :;ot the case; o?) :rariy 
pupils of professed sophists have got no good l>^ thrir nistructior: ; 
(^):nanv have become eminent who never stud’eri u; ‘der sop nsts. 
Against (a) we can appeal to experience: s *U"( in.iwtfk and 
teachers of the lyre do both impart their apecki .ruou Sedge and 
retain it ; (ft) we' ansvxer that there i- a .^ipecial cla'-s of teachers, 
the so-cailed sophists ; as to (c), there is the oa.St* of Pol\ ciitus, 
who taught his own son to be a statuary ; as to (d) and (c), the 
instances are admitted, but the inference is irrelevans. !K»re 
k such a thing as natural endowment, and, if one h» 

enough of this, he can dispense with education. I do not say, 
adds the author, that virtue and wisdom can be taught, but the 
proofs alleged to the contrary do not satisfy me. Other argu- 
ments follow against the institution of the lot (arguments in Its 
favour are wanting) and in support of the position that the best 
theorist is also the best practitioner of any art. Here negative 
arguments are wanting. 

Of sophists eminent as dialecticians Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus are familiar figtires through 
Plato’s dialogue named after the former. There 
were also Bryson of the Pontic Heraclea, a eirele- 
squarer like Antiphon, wdiose pupil Polyxenus was 
asserted by Phanias to have been the author of the 
‘third man’ argumenta^instthe theory of ideas,® 
and Lycophron, who hmd that law, so far from 
directly promoting civic virtue, was merely a 
guarantee to citizens of their mutual rights, 
dXXiiXofs tCov Simloop,^ and denied tlie reality 
of the distinction between the noble and the low- 
born.® Of rhetoricians besiiies Theodorus of By- 
zantium, Evenus of Paros, and Licymnius of Sicily, 
all three mentioned in Plato’s P/irr’f/rw.v/ there was 
the Athenian Polycrates, whose pamphlet T^m 
Indictment of Socrat&s wm written at least six 
years after the death of the latter, since it referred 
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to events of S93 B.C.^ Alcidamas of Elsea in 
iEolis in his Messenian oration advanced the 
thesis that God and nature have left all men free, 
whence it would follow that slavery is unnatural 
and indefensible.® 

2. Doctrine; general estimate. — In the history 
of popular education the sophists themselves mark 
an epoch. Before their time the schools taught 
music and gymnastics, reading and writing, but, 
except for the severe military training at Sparta or 
the peculiar discipline of Pythagorean brotherhoods 
in S, Italy, there was nothing beyond— no means 
of acquiring general culture. The recognition of 
the need for liberal studies and the efibrt, however 
unsystematic, to supply that need were the first- 
fruits of the age of aspiration and enlightenment 
which followed the Persian wars, when, under the 
leadership of Athens, literature and art blossomed 
anew. Among the diverse methods adopted by 
individual initiative the chief was the oral lecture 
(for which a fee was charged) on some topic of 
importance or interest, the theme being sometimes 
chosen by the audience. Under such conditions 
the lecturer was not only bound to be a good 
speaker, in order to attract hearers ; he also needed 
much skill and practice in replying to questions 
and taking part in any discussion at the close. 
The lectures were often on language or diction or 
the interpretation of the poets or other matters 
closely connected wuth literature. The pupils of a 
Protagoras or a Prodicus were thus taught by pre- 
cept and example to admire literary excellence and 
form a prose style of their own. In other words, 
they received an elementary, but indispensable, 
grounding in the humanities. When we reflect 
that the period from Gorgias to Isocrates saw the 
gradual fashioning and perfecting of prose, whether 
written or spoken, and that the names of Tisias, 
Thrasymachus, and Theodoras® mark definite 
stages in this process of evolution, we may fairly 
estimate the services of the sophists to literature 
as second only to their services to education. Por 
the rest, there was a continuous change of pro- 
gramme, owing to the necessity of arousing interest 
by novelties. At different times four varieties of 
instruction may be distinguished. The literary 
and political essays of Protagoras made way for 
forensic rhetoric, which Gorgias brought from 
Sicily in 427 B.c. on his first visit to Athens, where 
its theory and practice became firmly established. 
Eristic, again, or the art of controversy, tiiough it 
dates back to the Eleatic Zeno, came into promi- 
nence later than rhetoric, largely under the influence 
of Socrates and liis disciple.s. LastW in 392 B.O. 
arose the school of Isocrates, who, while he specially 
taught political rhetoric and the principles of 
politics, imparted to a wider circle a more com- 
prehensive culture, not limited to any single pro- 
fessional routine, avoiding barren subtleties and 
technicalities. Some such reaction was advisable 
after the over-specialization which had gone on in 
forensic rhetoric and eristic, if the sophists were to 
free themselves from the charge that their whole 
stock-in-trade consisted of oratorical tricks and 
logical fallacies, with which their pupils might 
impose upon a jury or entrap an unwary disputant. 
Tt IS not strange that great influence was exerted 
at the outset by teachers wlio awakened intellectual 
interests and worked upon the native Greek passion 
for excelling {dtJtv Kal hretpoxo^ l/tgewt 

dXXw). In the ‘art of words’ they could offer 
their pupils an incomparable weapon for use in 
public debate or private discussion. But grammar 
and rhetoric were the sole studies which owed 
much of permanent value to the sophists. Else- 


where, as will be seen, preoccupation with the 
popular and the practical unfitted them for the 
work of original thinkers. 

(a) Ethics and politics . — Quite apart from the 
absurdity of postulating for the sophists in common 
a distinctive ethical doctrine, as if the members of 
a whole profession ever agreed on controversial 
questions, or as if the rest shared the views of 
Lycophron on nobility or those of Alcidamas on 
slavery, there is little evidence that the sophists, 
as such, specially interested themselves in scientific 
ethics. For one thing, their ignorance of psy- 
chology was profound and is adduced as the cause 
of their errors in the theory and practice of rhetoric.^ 
The opinions on morality cited as coming from 
them cannot always be credited to individual 
sophists as thinkers ; they may be put forward by 
them as litigants or disputants. Then, again, other 
views have been ascribed to the sophists upon 
inference only ; e.g.^ their conception of the end of 
human action (it might be maintained) was success 
(oS Tts rb Tvx^'lv), but this is vague, unless we 
know what use is to be made of success. The 
undertaking to teach virtue implies, it may be 
said, a definite view of education, as the process by 
which information is imparted, just as liquid is 
poured into an empty jar, and not, in Plato’s words, 
as * the turning round of the soul’s eye to the light.’ 
It also implies the conception of virtue as something 
teachable, which may be thought to resolve it into 
a sort of knowledge. Here, again, no general 
conclusions are warranted, for Gorgias did not 
teach virtue, and Isocrates decided that it could 
not be taught. The apologue of Prodicus recom- 
mends the virtues or, rather, courage and temper- 
ance as means to an end, and on utilitarian grounds. 
Neither Prodicus nor Protagoras could define virtue 
itself, or any of the virtues, in a way to satisfy 
dialecticians like Socrates and Plato, who for that 
reason pronounced both to be ignorant of ^rtue ; 
this was the cardinal defect of their ethical opinions. 
What havoc it worked can best be seen if we 
consider justice. How could the common good be 
reconciled with individual interest? The myth of 
Protagoras® rightly makes this virtue (aMs Kal 
dlKTj) be insensibly imparted in a civnized state 
by the interaction of individuals living in society, 
growing up to obey the laws and gradually 
recognizing in them the voice of the State, Such 
views are quite in harmony with Greek tradition, 
which derived morality from law and law from 
nature or God or the divine legislator. This har- 
mony is rudely broken by the maxim ‘ Man the 
measure,’ by tlie divergence between the code of 
one state and that of its neighbours, and by the 
conflict of human and divine law which Sophocles 
had emphasized.® Protagoras, however, still ad- 
heres to his position * that the State is the ultimate 
authority from which the citizen derives his views 
of morality, liolding that to be just which the law 
at a given time and place ordains to be just ; but 
there is this reservation introduced, that it is no 
longer absolute justice, but merely relative justice, 
which difterent states from time to time lay down 
in shifting ordinances. Although this is a lame de- 
fence, such inquiries, whether of a Protagoras or of 
a Machiavelli, deal with real problems, which must 
be faced. If the source of law, and therefore of 
morality, is not divine, it follows that it is merely 
human ; then ought men to follow the example of 
Hippias and refuse obedience to all but the un- 
wnbten laws of nature?® Pol us, Thrasymachus, 
and Callicles — the last not a sophist, hut a politician 
and a pupil of sophists — like the author of ^ the 
bta-tral Xbyot, made great play with the antithesis of 
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the natural and the conventional (or the legal. 
It shocked the Greek mind to be told fliat 
institutions hallowed by old associations had 
merely a conventional value, and that the im- 
mutable alone was natural. If the rules of existing 
society are merely conventional, it may fairly bS 
argued that obedience to them is a slave’s i)art; 
the able and intelligent, the masterful and vigor- 
ous, will rise in revolt and disregard them. There- 
fore Poius admires the tyrant Archelaus ; Critias 
and others plotted the overthrow of the demos at 
Athens ; for, the constitution being part of the 
laws, if might makes right, a claim to rightful rule 
rests upon force. Or the same result can be reached 
in another way, by considering the effects of a 
revolution which has put an oligarchy or a tyrant 
in power. The laws will no longer be fetters im- 
posed by the multitude on the powerful individual, 
nature’s born ruler; they will be laid down by 
such a ruler for a community where he has gained 
the upper hand, and thus again we arrive at the 
definition, ‘Justice is the interest of the stronger.’ ^ 
Between these two lies the opinion formulated by 
Glaucon ® of a social compact based on the recog- 
nition that all men desire to do injustice, which is 
good, but fear to suffer injustice, which is evil: 
hence the compromise of positive laws which forbid 
both the doing and the suffering of wrong. Lyco- 
phron, as mentioned above, fiso restricted the 
province of law to the same narrow function of 
guaranteeing mutual rights. When a similar pro- 
blem is presented by Anonymus lamblichi,® he, 
unlike Poius or Thrasymachus, decides that the 
unprincipled adventurer will be thwarted in the 
long run, provided the State be well-ordered and 
the citizens loyal. Before we condemn the sophists 
for corrupting youth, it will be well to remember 
that the doctrine that might makes right was 
publicly advocated by Athenian politicians and 
orators in the Peloponnesian War, whether the 
tyrant city* was punishing revolt at Mytilene,® 
threatening neutral Melos,® or justifying an aggres- 
sive policy m Sicily.^ In short, Plato is right when 
in a famous passage ® he declares that it is not 
individual sophists, but that arch-sophist, the 
public at large, that corrupts youth. For the 
sentiments engendered as men sit side by side in 
the assembly, the law-courts, or the theatre — forces 
against which reason is powerless — may not be, as 
Protagoras supposed, relatively true and right, but 
absolutely erroneous and dangerous. Now the 
discourse of Protagoras, as reported by Plato, and 
the fragments of Antiphon and of Anonym^ 
lamblichi rather suggest that these sophists in 
handling commonplaces presented popular morals, 
wherever possible, as modified by the progressive 
spirit of the age; e.^., the deterrent purpose of 
legal penalties is recognized by Diodotus,^ as well 
as by Protagoras,^® and the panegyric on orderly 
government {e^vofiLa) of Anonymus lamblichi partly 
covers the same ground as the Funeral Oration of 
Pericles.^^ In such moral harangues it was the 
lecturer’s or writer’s interest to keep an eye on his 
clientele, the parents and guardians, relatives and 
friends, of his scholars, and not wantonly to offend 
their susceptibilities. 

(5) Philosophy and religion , — If sophists were 
not scientific moralists, far less were they lomcians 
or metaphysicians. Preceding philosoj^iers— 
lonians, Pythagoreans, Eleatics, or pluralists- 
had their crude theories of physics and ontology, 
with which the older sophists appear to have been 
acquainted. At any rate, the treatises of Prodicus 
I R&p. 338 E. ® f 358 E ff, 
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and Gorgias on nature! (wepi and the ex- 

planations of celestial and physical phenomena— 
motions of sun and moon, eclipses, hail, the 
saltness of the sea (which are cited from 
Antiphon’s treatise wepl dXi|6'elas)— aa w^ell as the 
more famous incursion of Protagoms into the 
domain of epistemology, prove that these authors 
were not disinclined to pursue such studies, or, 
at least, as receptive rather than original thinkers, 
to advertise the discoveries of others. Possibly, 
if such a demand had been made by their pupils, 
they would have taught physics. This Impression 
is strengthened bj the prominent place which 
burlesque of physical investigations takes in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, wiiere the typical sophist, 
Socrates, swings in a basket for the better obser- 
vation of things celestial {depo^aria ml rtpuppww rhw 

and directs experiments to measure exactly 
the length of a flea’s jump. From the time when this 
play appeared (423 B.C.), or even earlier, the study 
of physics declined. The Socrates of the Phmm 
says that in his youth he was acquainted with 
speculations, some of which we reco^ize as those 
of Alcmseon, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Diogenes 
of Apollonia, but that he had long since ceased to 
he interested in them. Presumably oontempora^ 
sophists would have made much tlie same admis- 
sion. If anything can be predicated of the sophists 
as a whole, it is that their bent was not theoretical 
but practical. The name they bore, when we 
examine its history, confirms this. Before it 
became sp^alized to designate the class of paid 
teachers, it had been used (by Pindar, the 
tragedians, and Herodotus) in a wider sense, but 
exclusively applied to practical men, whose wisdom 
had been test^ by experience. To the wise bards- 
Homer and Hesiod, to artists or experts in any 
department, from cooks and diviners to mufrician? 
and generals, not only to Pythagoras, Thales, ano 
Solon, but to those shrewd men of aifairs, states- 
men or rulers, who were known in Greece as the 
Seven Sages, such as Pittacus or Periander, the 
name cro^cmis was thus given. There is one point, 
however, where the practical teacher and the 
original thinker were thoroughly at one, viz. their 
attitude to religion. From the time of Heraclitus 
and Xenophanes all philosophical systems had 
broken with the popular creeds and the legends 
which offended the moral standard of the time). 
In the ancient quarrel betw-een philosophy and 
poetry, as Plato calls it, the sophists were on the 
side of the philosophers. Protagoras was an 
agnostic, unable to decide whether there are gods 
or no, and, if there are, what is their nature, xet 
Hippias, according to Xenophon’s report, believed 
the gods to be the authors of the unwritten laws, 
one of which enjoined worship of the gods.^ The 
rationalistic speculations of Prodicus and Critias, 
noticed above, clearly assume that the popular 
creed has been set aside, for they deal with the 
further problem, how it originally arose. Nor 
must it be forgotten that in his burlesque Aristo- 
phanes presses the charge of atheism again and 
again, as when he makes Socrates, his type of 
the sophist, say, ‘Vortex is king; Zeus has been 
dethroned.’® Similarly the aged Plato traces 
crimes of violence and insolence to the impiety 
of certain wise men {<ro4>oL) who maintain that 
religion and morality are mere convention, tod 
that the highest right is might.® Other indica- 
tions of the gradual change in public opinito 
are afforded oy a comparison of Herodotu# 
with Thucydides. Where the former is credulou^ 
as regards divination and oracle*s, the latter is 
sceptical, for he had witnessed fruitless appeals to 
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divine justice by victims of oppression, the un- 
deserveJi success of perjury and treachery, the 
influence of fortune in thwarting the wisest 
calculations. ^ 

3 . Charges against the sophists. — In a matter 
of much controversy notice must be taken of 
divergent views, particularly the attacks and 
aspersions from which Grote endeavoured to 
vindicate the sophists. Whatever the cause, the 
fortunes of the sophists declined ; the second 
generation was not equal to the first, the pupils 
were less brilliant and eminent than their teachers, 
or, like Alcibiades, Theramenes, and Critias, 
attained to a bad eminence ; in the 4th cent. B.c. 
a liberal education was sought elsewhere, in the 
Lyceum or the Academy ; soon the very name 
became a term of abuse. Isocrates so applied it to 
the Eristics and to Plato; Lysias to JEsehines 
(the Socratic) and to Plato ; Androtion and 
iEschines (the orator) to Socrates, who took no 
fees. For one thing, the practice of charging fees 
touched a strong Greek prejudice, as if it meant 
prostitution of the mental powers.^ This prejudice 
we moderns, who regard the intellectual as well as 
the manual labourer as worthy of his hire, can 
barely understand, much less share. Again, not 
only Aristophanes, but many worthy citizens like 
Anytus, a leader of the restored democracy in 
Athens, mistrusted what seemed to them the 
revolutionary tendencies of such teaching.® Public 
opinion, too, shifted, and the sophist, once hailed 
as a prodigy of wisdom and knowledge, an in- 
valuable aid to the political aspirant, came to be 
despised as a needy adventurer, often a foreigner ; 
if a citizen, doing little, if any, service to the 
State. ^ Isocrates, ensconced in his own flourishing 
school near the Lyceum, while claiming that what 
he himself taught was philosophy and culture, 
(iould afford to sneer alike at tlie Eristics as 
vendors of fallacies, who denied the possibility of 
falsehood or contradiction, and at those Socratics 
who said that courage, wisdom, and justice were 
identical, that none of these virtues was innate, 
but that there was a single science of them all.® 
With these facts before ns it is impossible to agree 
with Grote that the name ‘ sophist * was brought 
into bad repute mainly by the persistent and 
acrimonious attacks of Plato and Aristotle on a 
deserving profession. Plato was born in 427 B.O., 
and in the Clouds (423 B.O.) the term ‘sophist,’ 
originally neutral, was well on its way to be 
stereotyped in malrnn parUm. Very rarely has 
prejudice been so completely successful in chang- 
ing the connotation of a word : the paid teacher 
became the needy adventurer, the incompetent 
pretender, the charlatan, or trickster, the last 
implication being firmly embedded in our modern 
words ‘sophism,’ ‘sophistical,’ ‘sophistry.* In 
the main, however, Grote is justified in his con- 
tention® tiiat the sophists were not a sect or 
school of conscious impostors, flattering rich youths 
for per.sottal gain and corrupting general morality. 
Nor, on the other hand, were they, as others have 
imagined, systematic philosophers who based upon 
reasone<i scepticism an anti-social ethics, sanction- 
ing lawless aggression in politics and freeing the 
individual from all conventional restraints. The 
latter hypothesis takes something for granted at 
every stage, its chief error being the assumption 
of a school with common doctrines, an assumption 
no more valid for Greek sophists than for modern 
journalists. Nor, again, is the charge of indiffer- 
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ence to truth justified, except in so far as it 
corresponds to the old count of making the weaker 
side the stronger {rbv ■^rro) \6you Kpelrrco ttolgiv). 
This, it should be remembered, is the aim of every 
advocate ; he appears in court, not to judge his 
client, but to defend him. If in so doing he does 
violence to his conscience, if his act is immoral, it 
is the fault of a system, which neither he nor the 
sophists devised. The supposed pernicious effect 
of dialectic and eristic in accustoming the dis- 
putant to take either side indifferently admits of a 
similar answer ; and, if the objection be to the use 
of fallacies, surely they ought not to pass un- 
exposed and nnrefuted.^ Plato’s opposjition is 
grounded on his metaphysics. He calls sophistry 
at one time the sham counterpart of legislation, 
which is one branch of politics,® while in the dialogue 
devoted to the dissection of the sophist the latter 
is ultimately defined as the counterfeit of the 
philosopher, the pretender who, juggling with 
words in private, dissembles his own ignorance and 
entangles his hearer in self-contradiction.® This 
amounts to saying that the sophist was, like 
Isocrates, content with appearance and opinion 
{ 86 ^ 0 .) and had not gone farther in quest; of reality 
and science {iirKrr'fi/nT)). There were these two 
educational theories, and the champion of the one 
was hound to condemn the other. Yet we note that 
six at least of Plato’s provisional definitions ^ imply 
no discredit. If the sophist purged away false 
opinions, if he imparted information wholesale, 
retail, or pedlar-fashion, if he was a brilliant 
athlete in controversy, and ever on the bunt for 
fresh scholars to teach, he was doing the State 
some service ; for these are traits not unworthy of 
the world’s great educators, from Socrates to 
Pestalozzi. 

Literaturh.— J. FreJ, Qumtimes Protagorem^ Bonn, 1846 ; 
F. G. Welcker, ‘ Prodikos der Vorjfanjfer des Sokrates,* in 
Kleine Schriften^ Gottingen, 1844-67, ii. 808ff. ;G. Grote, 
Hist of Greece^ 12 vols., London, 1846-56, ch. Ixvii., Plato and 
the other Companions of Socrates^ S vols,, do. 1866, Aristotle, 
2 vols., do, 1872 :B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato^^ 6 vols., 
Oxford, 1892; E. M. Cope, ‘The Sophists* and ‘On the 
Sophistical Rhetoric,’ in foum. of Classical and Sacred Phil- 
ology i. 11854] 3 54 If., ii. [1856] 129 ff., ilL [1867] 84 ff., 263 f!.; 
N. Wecklein, Die Sophelen und die Soph f tilth, Wurzburg, 
J865; M. Schanz, Beitrdge zur oomokrnL Philoy-o,ihie aw 
Plato, bk. i., ‘ Die Hophiston,’ Gottingen, 1H67 ; H. Sulgwick, in 
JPh iv. [1872] 28811, v. [187.81 0011 ; H. Jackson, in SUr'i xxii 
20311., JPh xiv. [1885] 17311; H. Diels, Die Pragntentc dm 
Vorsokratiker^, Berlin, 1906-10, ii. pt. 1, chs. 73b-83 ; A* B. 
Taylor, Varia Sooratica, 1st ser., Oxford, 1911, p. 91 if. ; also 
the hi.stories of Greek jOiiloaophy, as E. Zeller, Philtmophie der 
Grirchen, Leipzig, 1802, i.8, ICSS-IKW, Eng, tr., Hist. ^ Qrmk 
PhKosoj)hy to the Time of Socrates, London, 1881* ii. 394-616; 
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J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, pt. i-. ‘Thales to Plato,’ do. 1014, 
pp. 105-126 : L. Schmidt, Die JSthik der alien Griecken, Berlin, 
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SOPHOCLES.— In studying the religious eou- 
teut of dramatic poetry, it is well to distinguish 
between (1) what is trMitional or eontemporai’y ; 
(2) what is adapted to the dramatic situation; 
and (3) the poet’s own contribution in thought 
and feeling. 

I. In Sophoclean drama the gods of the national 
worship are still living powers, to whom contem- 
porary piety accords an implicit belief. But ^eeial 
stress is laid on the universal supremacy of Zeus 
and the oracular truth of Apolfo. Athene also 
holds a conspicuous place. Ares and Aphrodite, 
are regarded chiefly as authors of destruction and 
misery. The Elcusinian mysteries are by this 
time fully recognized as belonging to the religion 
of the State ; and Dionysus, the immediate patron 
of the drama, is an object of affectionate reverence. 
The religion of the family, coming down from 
patriarchal times, is prized as of the first import* 

I Cf. Plato, Protag. 360 0, 0, 

3 Gorgim. 4(56 0. 3 Sophist, 268 E, 

4 Ib. m B-237 A. 
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ance. Not only blood-guiltiness between kins- 
men, but all breaches of domestic harmony are 
looked on with abhorrence, and to vindicate the 
honour of one’s kindred is an imperious duty. It 
is this which gives inviolable sanctity to the laws 
of burial, and it is in connexion with family 
religion that reference is made to those unwritten 
laws which are of immemorial antiquity. In 
upholding these, Greek tragedy seems to enforce 
the _ religion of Eleusis ; for, in language very 
similar to that of Sophocles’ Antigone (lines 453- 
457), Pericles is reported to have spoken of ‘those 
unwritten laws on which the Eumolpidse based 
their instructions, laws which never may be abro- 
gated, and of which no man can tell the origin’ 
([Lysias] 6. § 10; cf. Time. ii. 37. § 4; also 
iEsch. Supple 707 f.)* The scene is stiU haunted 
with fears of divine jealousy or envy 
fddvoy, see art. GoD [Greek]), and God is still 
imagined as causing infatuation, and thus occasion- 
ing the crimes which He punishes. The sovereignty 
of Zeus spares none whose folly, inspired by hope 
and desire, misleads them {Ant. 604 ff.). Hence 
life sometimes appears a tissue of miseries from 
which death is the release {(JEd. Col. 1225 ff. ; cf. 
Herod, vii. 46). That rule is inexorable, but piety 
never loses its reward (FAil. 1444, 1445). Fate, 
more distinctly than in^ ^Eschylus, is identified 
with an inscrutable Divine Providence of which 
the oracles are the exponents, above all the oracle 
at Delphi (CEd. Tyr. 1329, 1330). 

2. Such are the main features of traditional and 
contemporary religion as represented in Sophoclean 
drama, and to the poet’s unquestioning acceptance 
of them he owes that high repute for piety which 
was awarded to him by the unanimous voice of 
antiemity. But the exact phase of polytheism that 
is reflected in each drama depends largely on the 
situation ; and if the later epics on which the plays 
are founded had been preserved to us, it would be 
possible to account more fully for certain varia- 
tions. Thus, while in the two CEdipi and in the 
Electra the Delphian Apollo is all-important, in 
the Trachinice the prime mover is the Dodonsean 
Zeus, whereas, in the Ajax^ Athene is the chief 
agent, and in the Philoctetes the knot is solved 
by Heracles. And in the last-named play it is 
observable that the sacred place of Chrysa, the 
allusion to Hephaestus of the volcano, and to 
the Lemnian Zeus, the invocation of the earth- 
goddess as the great mother, and the prayer to 
the nymphs of stream and meadow help to com- 
plete the local colouring, while the thought of 
Heracles on Oeta, of the river-god Spercheius, and 
the Melian nymphs adds reality and verisimilitude 
to the person of the hero. Athene, too, while 
retaining her Athenian attributes (Nkiy voki&s, 

1. 134), is in a special sense the guardian of 
Odysseus, as she is in the Ajax, where the Sala- 
minian mariners by their invocation of Pan recall 
the islet which he made his peculiar haunt (^sch. 
Persos, 418). Ajax himself, on the other hand, 
combines with the longing for his father’s hearth 
a deep sense of the sacredness of the rivers and 
other divine presences of the Troad. 

In the CE dipus Tyrannies there is a remarkable 
blending of Athenian and epic with local Theban 
worships. Athene, more Homerico, is the daughter 
of Zeus ; but it is not forgotten that she has two 
ancient shrines in the Cadmean city. Artemis at 
once presides over the Theban Agora and with 
her brother Phoebus roves the Lycian hills. Apollo 
is the Pythian pr(^het of Zeus, and he is also the 
epic far-darter. His local worship as Lyceius, the 
protector of the home, and as the pr^het by 
the Ismenus, are separately mentioned. Dionysus 
is par excellence the Theban god ; but Ares, to 
whom the Theban women in ^schylus appeal as 


the founder of their race, is here identified with the 
viewless enemy who has visited the city in the form 
of the plague. In the (Edipus Coloneus, Pol^nices 
speaks of his father’s Erinys, apparently without 
identifying her with the dread goddesses of Colonus. 

3. Behind all such associations, and shining 
through them, is the religious thought of the poet, 
less original and far-reaching than that of ^schy- 
lus, but in some ways more sober and mature. 
The ‘ unwritten ordinances ’ of the Eumolpidse are 
developed in the central ode of the first (Edipus 
into the vision of an eternal law of integrity in 
thought and action whose violation, conscious or 
unconscious, leads the way to ruin, ‘God sees 
and visits soon or late when one leaves hold of 
divine principles and turns to madness ’ {(Ed. Col. 
536 f.). Yet — it is added in a later strain of re- 
flexion — when the error has been involuntary, 
though it inevitably results in sutiering, the very 
power that punishes holds forth a better hope. The 
life that is crushed in this world finds acceptance 
in the end, is itself blessed, and becomes a source 
of blessing. Even destiny has a human aspect, 
for it is the outcome of a divine purpose, which, 
however incalculable, is not, as a previous genera- 
tion had thought, wholly malignant. Athene, to 
protect her favourites and to rebuke the pride of 
Ajax, brings down on him a fatal blight. But 
her anger, bad he but known it, was only for a 
day, and she prepares the mind of Odysseus, his 
rival and supposed enemy, to vindicate bis honour 
after death. The clear and steady vision of the 
poet, holding firmly by the facts of experience (he 
lived through the Peloponnesian War), forbade him? 
to extenuate the sadness of life, yet he saw a light 
beyond. The loyal heart of Antigone, the love of 
Deianira, the brotherhood of Teucer, the essential 
purity and public spirit of CEdipus, the faithful 
endurance of Electra, the incorruptible truth of 
Neoptolemus — these belong to the eternal thing; .. 
however, on this ‘ narrow isthmus ’ of mortality, ■ 
they may be frustrated or obscured. Even th«- 
dark end of the Trachinice and the agonized recla- 
mation of Hyllus could not hide from the Athenian 
audience the certainty of the glory that should 
follow. 

The poet’s sympathies are enlisted for ‘the 
noble living and the noble dead.’ Great souls by 
their own or others’ fault may be overclouded or 
broken, but in the end they shall be purified and 
justified. Ajax is provoked into a fatol outburst, 
but his valour shall be held in everlasting re- 
membrance. The innocent but rash spirit of 
CEdipus is unwittingly involved in a tangle of 
guilt from which there is no recovery in this 
world. But, though rejected by his kindred and 
nation, his end is peace, and he bestows a blessing 
on the after time. The same motive, the divine 
acceptance of inherent greatness that is rejected 
by men, appears once more in the Philoctetes. 

Yet this exalted view of the divine purpose in 
humanity is subject to a certain limitation. The 
greatness admired is not that of outward position ; 
it is essential greatness and nobility of nature. 
But noble qualities are still more or less associated 
with the accident of birth. Sophocles has not the 
.^schylean breadth and universality of sympathy. 
The inherent nobleness of Ajax, notwithstanding 
hi? offence, is vindicated by his captive bride, his 
illegitimate brother, and his opponent and rival, 
whom he suspects of being base-bom. But Tec- 
messa was originally a princess, Teucer’s mother 
likewise was the daughter of a king, and Odysseus 
was the true son of Laertes by his lawful queen. 
Antigone scorns Creon for his violation of eternal 
law, but she also despises him because he is not of 
the Cadmean race. 

1 Soph. frag. 146 : ^tov ^pa-x^v hr0n.6v. 
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Closely akin to this limitation is the frank, 
untempered presentation of vindictiveness. Love 
and hatred in ancient life were equal powers. 
When Achilles drags Hector round the oody of 
Fatroclus, and kills twelve Trojan prisoners at 
his friend’s fxineral, the comment of the Greek 
mind would he, ‘ Behold, how he loved him ! ’ So 
Electra’s love for her father and her brother is 
measured by the exhortation to ‘give a second 
stroke,’ and to expose the dead ^gisthus to the 
do^s and birds. Ajax does not feel, as the heroic 
maiden in JEschylus’ Qho&pKori felt, that the curse 
he utters ‘ mars his perfect prayer.’ Odysseus has 
been taught only that hatred is not to be carried 
beyond the grave. The peaceful end of OEdipus 
is not prevented, but only delayed for a moment, 
by the renewal of his curse against his sons. 

In what remains to us of the work of Sophocles 
there is hardly any trace of Orphism, and the lyric 
poetry of the 6th cent, had comparatively little 
influence on his work. His materials are drawn 
chiefly from the epic cycle. On the subject of 
immortality his position is intermediate between 
Homer and Plato. That the Eleusinian mystic 
alone lives happily in Hades is strongly asserted 
in one fragment (753). But the feeling of Antigone 
is rather that of the pathetic funeral monuments 
in the Ceramicus. Aflection looks beyond the 
tomb. Souls meet again in that still realm, and 
‘longer is the time which we shall spend with 
them than with the persons who surround us 
here’ {Ant, 74, 75). Although the language is not 
consistent, the continuance, not of a mere shadow, 
but of the conscious self in the unseen world is on 
the whole anticipated. Not the body, as in Homer, 
but the soul is aMs. And while the place of de- 
parted spints is generally spoken of as ‘ Hades,’ in 
one passage, according to a later mode of thought, 
the aead are imagined as entering the ‘vast aether’ 
{Ajax, 1192 ; of. the inscription over the Athenians 
who fell at Potidaea, B.C. 432, oXBh]p fikfi. fvxbus 
S^^aro). The case of CEdipus is peculiar. He lives, 
like Amphiaraixs, a semi-divine life, in the dark- 
ness beneath the ground. Amphiaraus, too, retains 
in that under world the Miness of his mind, 

dpdtrffet. 

It remains to speak of the dramatist’s concep- 
tion of irreligion. Creon’s impiety, like that of 
the generals m the Afaa:, consists in his defiance 
of the burial rite. But Jocasta’s csise is more 
typical. She and Laius had disobeyed the oracle, 
and then sought to evade it by an unnatural deed. 
I^’or a moment she tries to smother her own and 
her husband’s anxiety by a conventional act of 
worship. But when her hopes are revived by false 
intelligence, she defies not only the prophecy hut 
the goas who gave it, until, on the sudden revela- 
tion of the dresulM truth, she dies in despair. 

Some recrudescence of pessimism, suoli as we 
find in Euripides, is reflected in some passages of 
the latest plays. Fhiloctetes, when at the lowest 
of his fortunes, complains that in praising divine 
attributes one finds evil in the gods {Phil. 461, 462) ; 
and the elders of Golonus descant upon the vanity 
of life and the infirmities of age ((Ed. Col. 1226 f.). 
But these depressing sentiments are contradict^ 
by the main tenor of both dramas. 

In the last (Edipm there is a depth and range 
of religious feeling which is not equally present m 
the other tragedies. The magnanimity of Theseus 
discards the superstitious fears and scruples of the 
elders of the deme. Not the ritual itself, hut the 
prayer accompanying it, is the important thing. 
Not the details of the ceremonial, but the pure in- 
tention of the ministrant, secures divine accept- 
ance. Innocent of heart commends itself, in 
spite of involuntary pollution. And the ^eat 
spirit, in passing from the uppmr air and light of 


day, is surrounded with an atmosphere of religious 
peace. 

LiTmATURB. — Gustav Dronke, Die religiosen und sittlichen 
Voratellungen des Aeschylos und SophoMes, Leipzig, 1861; 
Evelyn Abbott, ‘ The Theology and Ethics of Sophocles,’ in Hel~ 
lenica, London, 1880 ; G. Gunther, Grundzuge der tragischen 
Kunst Leipzig, 1886 ; L. Campbell, Sophoetes, London, 1879 
(Macmillan’s ‘Classical Writers’ ser.), Religion in Greek 
Literature, do. 1898, Tragic Drama in JRschylus, Sophocles, 
and Shakespeare, do. IQOi. LEWIS CAMPBELL. 

SORCERY.— See Magic, Shamaihsm, Witch- 
craft. 

SOTERIOLOGY.— In the article Salvation 
(Christian) an attempt was made to trace the ex- 
perience of salvation to its origins in the religion 
of Israel, and to depict it in the life of the disciples 
of Jesus and of the members of the Christian com- 
munity during the apostolic age. In this article 
an attempt will be made to^ trace the idea of 
salvation as it manifests itself in successive periods 
in the history of Christian thought. 

1. The fact of the Christiaf salvation. 
— Salvation as presented in the NT consists funda- 
mentally in a work wrought by God through Jesus 
Christ. In Him God gave the perfect revelation 
of Himself, and through Him fulfilled His saving 
purpose towards mankind. The saving work of 
God, however, is not complete as a bare fact of 
history. It operates as an abiding power in the 
experience of men, under the condition of trustful 
surrender to Jesus Christ, the personal Saviour 
and ever-living Lord. Certain features of this 
experience as presented in the NT are noteworthy, 
and determine essential elements in the Christian 
conception of salvation. 

1. The continuity of this experience. — It stands 
in direct succession to the religion of Israel, not 
distinguishable from it in any other sense than 
consummation is from the earlier stages of one 
vital process. It begins a new development of 
God’s saving work, whose centre and spring is 
always the same, viz. the exalted and living Lord ; 
nor can its bounds be delimited, because they are 
conterminous with nothing less than the holy love 
of God. Christianity is to be identified, not by 
the intellectual or institutional forms with which 
it has been in diflerent ages accompanied, but by 
the experience of salvation, which lias been evoked, 
maintained, and furthered by trust in Ciirist as 
Redeemer and Lord. The lire of the Church in 
salvation is continuous and forms a unity recog- 
nizable in variety. ’ Its power of development is 
renewed, maintained, and defended by ‘ a constant 
spiritual return to Christ.’ 

2. Its differentia as a religious experience.— 
It is sharply distinguished from two forms of the 
higher life of man: (1) moralism, in which salvation 
is achieved by man through diligent obedience to 
the moral imperative; (2) mysticism, in which 
salvation, conceived as immediate union with God, 
is achieved by man through special exercises of 
solid which vary from the magical to the con- 
templative. In deep contrast with these divergent 
types, the Christian salvation is grounded in, and 
warranted by, the divine initiative and the divine 
snflBciency. Its origin is in the love of God, 
conceived as a ruling purpose aiming at a kingdom 
or realm in which the holy will of God shall be 
done. This love appears in human experience as 
grace, i.e. the action of God, in the history of the 
race and the individual, directed towards the 
salvation of man. This salvation is not the work 
of man, but the work of God in man, and always 
it evokes in man, not self-congratulation, but the 
sense of constraint, as of those who find themselves 
in a bondage which is, neverriieless, perfect freedom 
(2 Co At the same time, this attitude towards 
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the divine salvation is the very reverse of quietism. 
Its distinguishing note is the sense of power. The 
OT and NT alike present a picture of life thrilling 
with activity and crowned with victory. Out of 
this experience there arises a twofold interest or 
passion : a passion for righteousness and a passion- 
ate longing for fellowship with God. Moralisiu 
and^ niysticism alike come to their rights in 
Christianity. They take their place within the 
Christian salvation. They are its expression and 
its outcome. They are not an achievement of 
man ; but they manifest what human life may 
become through the saving action of God in man. 

3 . Its ^oal : the Kingdom of God. — Salvation 
is never, in^ the Biblical literature, statically con- 
ceived. It is always described in terms of power 
and action. It is true that salvation consists in a 
transition from one state or condition to another ; 
and descriptions abound of the misery of the one 
and the blessedness of the other. But both states 
are conceived as determined by a power governing 
and animating human life. "The one is* the con- 
dition of man in ‘ the world,’ or the present ‘age.’ 
Here man is subject to a power of evil, which 
masters him, drives him, and holds him in bond- 
age. The other is the condition of man in the 
Realm of God (Col 1 ^®). Here man is subject to 
the sovereignty of holy love and penetrated by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. This realm of power 
and love is conceived as a divine reality, a super- 
natural order, which is not, however, abnormal. 
It is nature, human nature, which is in an abnormal 
condition, and in this abnormality physical nature 
shares (Ro The divine order is the truth of 

man and the universe, and overhangs this spatial 
universe, impinges upon it, and is ever ready to 
intervene in it, if we may use figures, which, ; 
however, wholly fail to combine ideas that are 
really disparate, viz. a world above time and sense, I 
and a world conditioned by time and sense. The 
Realm of God, being thus conceived as a fact of a 
divine supersensuous order, has three aspects: it 
is present, progressive, and future. 

(a) It is present to the need and the faith of men. It to be 
received as an immediate gift of grace, and entered in deep 
humility (Mt 183), through such a reversal of aim in life as 
amounts to a new birth (Jn 33* 5) or a new creation (2 Oo 5i7). 

(b) It is progressive as an enterprise to which God has devoted 
Himself and all His resources, and in which His honour is 
involved. To a share in this enterprise He summons all who 
will be saved. They are to serve it to the last limit of devotion, 
counting aU things but loss for the glory of this achievement. 
Apart from a service which springs out of death to the old 
world and the old nature and may involve actual suffering and 
death at the hands of the enemies of God, there can be no 
salvation. Those who in one aspect are ‘ saved ' in another are 
‘being saved.’ 

(c) It is future inasmuch as its victory depends on an act of 
divine intervention. It is impossible to omit this from any 
picture of salvation as an object of Christian faith and hope in 
the 1st cent., or in any subsequent age of the Church’s history. 
Men cannot build the Kingdom, The Kingdom comes. Ques- 
tions of time and manner are secondary and not essential to 
the Christian faith. The first generation of believers thought 
of the Kingdom as immediately to appear, and framed pictures 
of a literal millennium, mistaking symbolism for prediction. 
The point of value is that the Realm of God exi.sts as ‘the 
highest order of life and power in the universe.* l In en- 
deavouring to represent the relation of this spiritual order to 
the world of time and space, it must always be conceived as 
imminent and described as ‘at hand.’ The Christian enter- 
prise, which is, fundamentally, the vindication of the divine ; 
sovereignty in the whole domain of human life, derives from 
this imminence its source of urgency and its note of confidence. 
In preaching the gospel, in perfecting holiness in the fear of' 
God, in waging war on behalf of righteousness, Christian men 
are not striving to win a salvation which is in doubt. They are 
building, not on the sands of human fancy, ‘but on the bed- 
rock of that Order which, however deeply it is hidden from 
common observation by the course of outward events, yet , 
stands to religious faith as the most secure and final truth’ ; 
(Mt 724f.).2 Salvation, therefore, lies always above and beyond ! 
and before the Christian. The paradox of a Kingdom ‘come* 
and ‘coming,’ a salvation at once possessed and expected, may 

1 G. F. Barbour, A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics, 
Edinburgh and London, 1911, p. 203. 

2 J6., p. 204. 


defy logical solution, but has never seriously perplexed those 
who, moving through the world of time and space, have seen 
and entered a region of values and powers where earthly 
measurements do not appI 3 ^ 

II. The idea of salvatioh if the mystery- 
RELIGIONS , — In the Hellenic- Roman world, at the 
‘ time when Christianity began its missionary career, 
there was proceeding what cannot be termed less 
than a revival of religion. The religious worship 
of the Olympian deities had lost whatever moral 
and spiritual power it ever possessed. That de- 
votion to the city which was ‘the real religion 
of the 5th century’^ necessarily passed away 
when the independence of the city-states perished 
under the might of a world-empire. But religion 
itself never perishes. Where ancient forms of 
religious life have failed, the demand of the 
human spirit for a satisfying salvation is only the 
more intense and urgent. 

In the 1st cent, of our era men were going 
behind the more formal and cultured religions to 
the practices and ideas of primitive times. It 
seems a terrible relapse into barbarism that the 
inheritors of the splendid Hellenic culture should 
seek salvation in the blood of a divine bull. Yet, 
in a sense, this return to a cruder and less 
sophisticated age was really an advance. There 
was a wide-spread ‘failure of nerve,’ as Gilbert 
Murray has phrased it,'^ But, when man reaches 
the depths of his helplessness, he is near the sources 
of religious strength and hope. He turns passion- 
ately to any religion, however crude its ceremonial 
or outrageous its mythology, which will offer con- 
fidently enough the great boon without which life 
is unendurable — salvation. The mystery-religions 
and the Gnostic sects are all of one religious type. 
They are avowedly religions of salvation. They 
are dissociated from race or nationality. They 
pass through the organized forms of civic or political 
life and reach down to the single soul. They are 
at once individualistic and universal. They are 
not so much separate religions as, at bottom, the 
ultimate religious need and susceptibility of man, 
turning away from traditional and stereotyped 
forms and plunging into depths of psychic ex- 
perience where the human and the divine seem 
to be blent, or perhaps confused, in a unity too 
mysterious for thought or speech. While they are 
thus rooted in mystery, they share certain views 
of the nature of God and man and the world, of 
sin and evil, and of deliverance and blessedness 
which amount in fact to a fairly coherent doctrine 
of salvation. 

(i.) God, or the divine nature, is conceived or felt to be a 
being or substance, far beyond apprehension or determination 
by human thought. He is not personal and cannot be named. 
Only this is certain, that, if the human spirit could attain to 
oneness with this ultimate divine nature, it would be emanci- 
pated from all ill and would enjoy an ineffable experience of 
peace and freedom and rest, (ii.) Beneath or over against God 
is the world, to which He stands in no living relation. It is 
occupied by powers which reign in the whole region inhabited 
by man and hold him in subjection, so that the soul is haunted 
by fear, and life becomes one CTeat cry for deliverance, (iii.) 
Man carries within him a seed of the divine. He is at once 
greater and less than these sub-divine principalities and powers 
—greater because he is himself divine and holds, as it were, a 
fragment of the divine nature in himself ; less, because he, i.e. 
the divine in him, is enclosed in a material fabric, which holds 
him at an immeasurable distance from God and is subject to 
all the infiuences which govern and tyrannize over the material 
world. Salvation, on its negative side, means deliverance from 
matter, from sense, from all that is not God. (iv.) The power- 
lessness of man requires a helper, redeemer, saviour. Such an 
one appears in all these religions, with a various ancestry, with 
cloudy mythologies, decorated with titles of honour, but always 
claiming victory over the powers that bold man in bondage, 
(v.) The method by which this victory is won is variously 
depicted in the myths. Deep through them all, however, is 
the thought of life won through death. The old religion of 
nature, glorifying the succession of winter’s death and spring’s 
resurrection, returns with fresh power to hearts weary of the 
artificialities of state ceremonial. Sucda primitive conceptions, 


1 Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 96. 

2 Jb. ch. iii. 
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too, relate themselves to profoundor and more ethical ideas, of 
lives surrendered to shame and death and yet found again in 
the increased values of the welfare of the community, (vi.) 
Our sympathy with the mystery-religions up to this point is 
deep and our expectation great. It is disappointing to find 
that, when we ask under what conditions the individual was 
supposed to reach union with the divine, the reply flings us 
hack, not merely on symbolism, but on magic, not merely on 
self-discipline, biit on semi-physical ecstasy. The commonplace 
of Greek religion through this whole period is the process 
whereby the s])ark of divinity in man is reunited to its source : 
(a) ceremonial, making keen appeal to the emotional and 
sensuous nature; (b) ascetic practices, aiding the religious 
susceptibilities and repressing (it was hoped) the urgency of 
lower instincts ; (c) ecstasy, produced by fulfilling certain 
physical and psychic conditions and superinducing a state of 
sub- or supra-consciousness in which the soul knows itself to 
be united to God, sunk in God, and filled with God. These are 
the outstanding features of the way of salvation opened to 
seeking souls in the mystery-religions, which were the * fore- 
runners and rivals of Ohristianity.* (vii.) When we examine 
the salvation itself, the result is disappointingly meagre. In 
phrase it is magnificent, ‘ deification.* In reality it disappears 
m vagueness. Negatively it is deliverance from mortality; 
positively it is union with the divine, conceived mainly as a 
blending of a particle of being with its abysmal source. Ex- 
perimentally salvation is the mystic state, bearing the marks 
which William James has noted-— ineffability, noetic quality, 
transiency, passivity. This is the real heart of the mystery- 
religions.i 

Applying the ethical standard, the only valid 
test, we mnst assign to these mystery -religions a 
very moderate value. Their emphasis is not on 
morality at all, hut on escape from elemental 
powers, a flight of the soul to the divine, which 
IS conceived mainly through negations. In this 
deliverance morality is only a step, valuable not 
in itself, hut as an introduction to a condition in 
which moral good does not survive, being succeeded 
bjr some psychic state which is held to be the 
highest blessedness of which man is capable. 
Morality, too, even in this secondary position, is 
left without dynamic. There is no inner con- 
straint, no self-forgetful inspiration. A man is to 
be pure, and just, and chaste, in order that he 
may reach a state beyond the sphere of moral 
values altogether. We should not deny that the 
mystery-religions served religious enus in the 
experience of multitudes of adherents. 1'he salva- 
tion they offered was a fragment, an element, or 
an instalment, of the true good. They expressed 
a demand and increased a desire, preparing the 
way for a religion which more perfectly uttered 
the one and responded to the other. 

When we compare the ideas of salvation set 
forth in the my.dery- religions and in Christianity 
respectively, are imprcjssed with the features 
common to boiii, 

(K) Both uoriwive man*s highest hlessefiness as union with 
God. (ii.) BoUi tmee man’s distress to separation from IJod. 
(ill,) iloth take a lofty view of one side of man’s nature, as in- 
diojUing atliaitv with the divine. <iv.) Both present the ratlianfc 
figure of a Deliverer to the fainting spirit, (v.) traeo life 
to its roots in <hmMi. (vL) Both connect the deepest religious 
experieneeg wit li eerlfain ritual acts, (vii.) Both place salvation 
in the return to Qod. 

To infer, luiwever, from these undoubted resem- 
blances that Chriniianity was itself no other 
than a mystery-religion is a mistake. The hypo- 
thesis of borrowing, or even of unconscious infil- 
tration, is not required by the facts, which, at the 
same time, make impossible the conception of 
Christianiby as a bare revelation, standing naked 
Jtnd alone In the history of the human spirit. All 
religions spring from sources deep in the nature of 
man. Historically, however, the great religions 
have followed separate paths. The mystery- 
religions represent the highest point reached on 
one line of development. Christianity is the cul- 
mination of another and wholly distinct line. It 
is the religion of Israel, growing by continuous 
evolution out of the experiences of the prophets 
and of those, their associates and successors, wdio 
received and responded to the actings and com- 
munications of the divine love in its redeeming, 

1 Sec, further, art. Mwsaiw. 


saving work. The primary fact in the NT Church 
is the experience of salvation entered into by its 
members ; and that experience is unique and dis- 
tinctive. Its implications are essentially different 
from those of the mystery-religions. It is sui 
generis and cannot he explained as a composite. 
Christian missionaries borrowed in the 1st cent., 
as they do in the 20th, phrases of speech and forms 
of thought. How else were they to be intelligible ? 
But they did not borrow their message ; and they 
did not copy from foreign sources the religious 
experience which they sought to evoke and deepen 
in the lives of their converts. Between Christi- 
anity, with its distinctive view of^ man’s case, its 
own special message, and its typical experience, 
and the mystery-religions at their highest and best 
there is a deep line of demarcation. On the one 
side, the deepest concern is ethical and personal, 
and the highest result is a character conformed to 
that of God, conceived as the impersonation of 
love and holiness. On the other side, the problem 
is primarily ontological or cosmological, and the 
solution is found in an experience in which the 
ethical and the personal are subordinated to the 
psychic and the ineffable. The Christian mission- 
aries accepted the challenge presented by the 
mystery-religions, or rather they availed them- 
selves of tlie opportunity offered in these noble 
and pathetic approaches towards God. Their 
claim was that what they had to offer took up into 
itself all that was best in these religions ; anti tliey 
invited every seeker to share in a good which 
satisfied a need deeper than the mystery -religions 
ever knew. Each point of contact noted above 
reveals also the breadth of separation. 

(i.) The. idea of God: to the mystery-religions a vague, 
remote, impersonal, unknowable, divine nature; to Christianity 
a living Being, with a character and purpose, personal in Ilis 
actions and manifestations, known in history as loving and 
righteous, achieving by His own doing and suffering the re- 
demption of man. 

(ii.) The dwtress cf man : to the mystery-religions mortality 
and subjection to hostile influences in or above the workl— a 
sepanitioii conceived almost locally and physically ; to Oiiristi- 
anity a moral Hcparalion from tiu* holy God. produced by 
man’s own imt involving guilt and judgment ana ruin. 

(iii.) The dignity of tmn : to the inystary-religlons the posses- 
sion in mortal frame of a veritable smrk of divinity, which ever 
seeks riuinion with its source ; to Onrist.ian!ty a moral likeum 
to God, which has been defaced by «in, anil yet is capable of 
being renewed, so that man can be restored to divine uses and 
fellowship. 

(iv.) The person of the Deliverer : to the mystery-religions a 
mythical fl^re, supra-human, whose history moves in a non- 
human region of endeavour and achievement; to Christianity 
a real human being, with a genuim* imman axjM*rience, the 
reality of whose life and death oonsti lutes lh(* gospel, inasmucdi 
as they are the means through whioli God in Him redeemed the 
world. 

(v.) The method of redempthm : to the mystery-rtfligions a 
death which belongs to another region than that in wltich men 
suffer and die; to Christianity a death real an<l tragic, an 
actual dying, in whhth the utmost nee<l of man is felt and met 
by One in whom divine love fulfils its redeeming function. 

(vi.) The ctmditione of the mystery-religions 

there is no living relation between what the Deliverer effects 
for men and what men achieve for themselves. The process of 
salvation in reality does not need a .Medial >>i at ail. It <!onsiHt,H 
in experiences which are evoked b\ saeraiut-nth or dram-itic 
symbols. Such exi>erietices are effective in proportion as they 
pass beyond conscious apprehension or articulate cvpresHicri ; 
and they culminate in an ecsiiitic state, in which (he desirtni 
union with God is attained. The difference between this and 
the way of salvation provided in Christianity is horiison-wide. 
The Ohristian message concerns a saving action of Uod, w'hieh 
is carried out by His Son Jesus Christ. It concentrates the 
salvation of men in the iierwon of Christ. The one essential 
condition of salvation on the part of men is that they receive, 
With trustful surrender, the love of God as it reaches them in 
Christ, This is what the Scriptures of Uhristiaiiity, whether 
OT or NT, mean by faith. It is not a mystic state. It is 
radically different from ecstasy. It is not ineffable ; for it is 

nuine only as it makes <‘anfession of its inward exx>erienne. 

has ‘noetic quality’ only in the sense that it ‘knows’ by 
experimental aaiuaintance the living object of its trust It is 
not ‘transient/ but is the constant energy of life. It is not 
‘passive/ but is the inspimtion of service. Everything in 
salvation is controlkd by this exercise of faith. The ultimate 
object is always God, If Christ is designated as the objcwjt of 
aavlng faith, it is because God is not known at all in His saving 
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power apart from Him, and because He is inseparable from God 
in the believing apprehension of those who are the subjects of 
the divine salvation. The experience in which man, in his 
need, commits himself to the God who comes to him in Christ 
is the deepest, richest, and most fruitful of which the human 
spirit is capable. It embraces the whole complex of human 
power. It cannot, therefore, be unemotional. Precisely at 
this point Christianity and the mystery-religions approach most 
nearby and at the same time stand most widely apart. The 
Christian, like the devotee in the mysteries, has moments in 
which great tides of feeling sweep through his being, sometimes 
elevating him to a region of truth and reality too sacred to be 
disclosed to any human being. The difference lies in the 
source^ and quality of such emotional experiences. To the 
Christian they are privileges granted as helps to faith ; but 
they are not, in themselves, identified with faith. They are 
states ; faith is an action. They are products, by-products, of 
faith, and are not to be confused with it or prized as though 
they were more precious than it. The expression ‘faith- 
mysticism ’ is, strictly, a self-contradiction. The act of faith is 
incompatible with the impersonality which is the characteristic 
note of the mystic state. The degree to which emotion will be 
the accompaniment of faith’s activity will vary endlessly in 
individuals. The occasions too will vary. Ordinarily, however, 
feeling will be stirred when in symbolic action the objective 
saving deeds are presented to the view of believers. The so- 
called ‘sacraments’ of the Christian Church and the rites 
performed in the mysteries belong to different universes of 
religious thought and practice. Symbolism in Christianity has 
reference to a historic redemption and is meant to ratify the 
message of the divine salvation. It becomes effective in 
experience only on condition of faith directed to God. It has 
no saving power in itself. ISfo doubt, already in NT times, there 
were adherents of mystery-religions who, in entering the 
Church, carried with them ideas of the ex opera operato virtue 
of ritual actions. But it is certain that such were not the views 
entertained by the leaders of the Church. W. Morgan, who is 
not slow to assign large influence to the mystery-religions in 
the developing theology of the Church, denies that the apostle 
Paul held any such idea of the ordinances he prized so highly. 
‘ A memorial of Christ’s sacrificial death, a means of proclaim- 
ing it— that and that alone is what the Supper signifies for 
Paul.’i The aim of the ordinances is to express and confirm 
faith, not to produce an ecstatic state in which self shall be 
absorbed in God. Paul, who was an expert in practical 
psycholog 3 % valued highly the raptures of religious feeling, but 
he was well aware of the dangers attendant upon them ; and he 
bequeathed to the Church such a careful evaluation of the 
emotional element in religion as saved Christianity from being 
merged in the mystery-religions and from sharing their moral 
impotence and subsequent doom. 

(vii.) The scope and contents of salvation. — The mystery- 
religions break down at this point. Escape from sense, deliver- 
ance from demons, final absorption in God are not themes 
which permit of enlargement. Salvation as thus conceived 
cannot be articulated — for the simple reason that there is 
nothing in it. In wide contrast, Christianity moves in a world 
of historical fact and ethical values. On one side, salvation is 
the wealth of the divine love, unfolded and conveyed in the 
Christ of history. On the other side, salvation is the pro^es- 
sive appropriation of what divine love means in life. This is 
all, and this is everything. There is no divine beyond that 
which operates in Christ. He is the Pleroraa. He is not a step 
towards a union with God which, in its metaphysical abstraction, 
is supposed to be superior to the concrete spiritual realities of 
forgiveness, reconciliation, and moral renewal. No doubt, the 
people who pressed into the Church were obsessed with fear of 
demons and of death, and it was certainly part of the Christian 
salvation that they should be delivered from such torment; hut 
this, like every other benefit, was only an issue of the new 
relation in which men stood to God through faith in Christ. 
There is no getting to an end of what mav be possessed in faith ; 
and there is no getting beyond Christ. The convert was taught 
that all things belonged to him, because he belonged to 
Christ, and Christ belonged to God. Paradoxically, Christianity, 
which offered a full salvation for immediate acceptance, did not 
proclaim itself to be the final stage of God’s redemptive acting. 
The salvation of the mystery-religions was at once individualistic 
and final. Christianity, true to its Hebrew origin, was social 
and dynamic. Its ideal is still the Kingdom of God Till that 
Kingdom shall have come, salvation is not complete. Christi- 
anity, therefore, is bound to the conception of a coming of the 
Redeemer to which there is no real parallel in the mystery- 
religions. The belief in the Parousia is an element in the essenti- 
ally historical character of the Christian religion. It is a religion 
of the acts of God, and these acts are not closed. The greatest 
of them is yet to come. It will be the climax of a great redemp- 
tive movement, and in it humanity will be reconstituted and 
the Realm of God established in an environment suited to its 
dvine nature. 

These, then, are the elements in the Christian 
conception of salvation which distinguish it from 
that entertained in the mystery-religions — the 
personal, the historical, the ethical, the eschato- 
logical. To them Christianity owed its superior 
power and attractiveness and its final victory over 
its forerunners and rivals. Whether, in genera- 
1 The Religion and Theology of Paid, p. 224. 


tions following the period of the first missionary 
enterprise of the Church, the mystery-religions did 
not win an unmarked hut very real triumph, by 
entering into Christianity and giving it a distinct 
mystic quality, is another question. But that the 
religion whose literary record is found in the NT 
has its own essential qualities, placing it in a class 
apart from the contemporary niystery-rel gions and 
giving it religious and moral superiority over them, 
seems to be an ascertained historical judgment. 

III. The ihea of salvation in Greek 
PHILOSOPHY. — !• Pre-Socratic. — Reviewing the 
course of Greek philosophy in its three main 
periods, we note that pre-Sbcratic thinkers have 
scarcely faced the problem of their relation to 
religion. Their attitude towards the popular 
religion is scornful, as illustrated by the contempt 
cured by Xenophanes upon the polytheism of his 
ay. This, however, means no more than that 
the Olympians were losing whatever divinity 
they had ever possessed and were passing to their 
doom of unreality. Philosophy itself is making 
direct contribution to the religious and theological 
inheritance upon which both Greek and Christian 
entered in succeeding ages. The idea of God, in 
Xenophanes and Parmenides, has already assumed 
the form which has clung to it to this day. The 
unity of God has become a fixed point for all 
subsequent reflexion — a unity conceived as the 
negation of all differences, an absolute principle, 
into which the whole intelligible world, and even 
the intelligence itself, is resolved and lost. Greek 
thought, in its first stage, has not realized the 
place of the self-conscious subject and has not 
found a spiritual unity to explain the fullness of 
experience and give man a position of independ- 
ence and lordship in the world which hems him in. 

2. Idealist constructions. — The second period of 
Greek philosophy is introduced by the great name 
of Socrates (g'.v.). Socrates has been described as 
a ‘ philosopher by accident ’ ; and yet he gave to 
philosophy and to theology at once the problem 
and the principle by which their course was to be- 
determined for all time coming. He is the dis- 
coverer of reason, he gave to human subjectivity' 
its rights. At the same time he is the fountain 
head of an intellectualism which made the Greek 
solution of the problem of life one-sided and 
inadequate. Difficulties arise when we press for 
vindication of the positive proposition that virtue 
is the fruit of knowledge. It is a commonplace 
that knowledge in things ethical is not power : 
else why do we constantly approve the better and 
do the worse ? A deeper source of difficulty is the 
implied relation of reason to what may be termed 
the raw material of the moral life— the instincts 
and impulses of the individual and the common 
practices of men acting together in society. Is 
there such a deep gulf between them that morality 
and religion will si>end themselves upon a task 
which can never be finished, viz. the reconciliation 
of elements of experience which are fundamentally 
disparate? It can be foreseen that on such a 
dualism thought will ultimately break itself to 
pieces. Precisely this is the endeavour and the 
tragedy of Greek philosophy — to overcome dualism 
by the sheer force of dialectic and, when the task 
is seen to be hopeless, to appeal to supra-rational 
sanctions and to plunge into irrational experi- 
ences. The ethic of Socrates, illustrated by the 
splendour of his death, has all the nobility of a 
protest against unreason, all the significance of a 
fresh starting-point in the history of the human 
spirit. The individual is now the problem. His 
salvation becomes the vital concern, not only of 
religion, but of philosophy. 

Plato and Aristotle {qq.v.) take the torch from 
Socrates’ falling hand and bear it into regions 
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wMch he never presumed to enter. The concep- 
tion of an end deterniinahle by reason bringing 
order into the moral life is by them extended to 
experience as a wliole. Intelligence is treated as 
the ultimate source of all knowledge and all being. 
The ethic of Socrates is transmuted into cosmo- 
logy, metaphysics, and theology. The problem of 
the individual, accordingly, is not explicitljr 
central ; and yet it is by reference to the indi- 
vidual that the grand sweep of Platonic and 
Aristotelian thought will ultimately be tested. 
Philosophy, as represented by Plato and Aristotle, 
reflects a form of life in which the individual 
personality has not yet received full recognition. 
Therefore the question of an adequate life for the 
individual remains unanswered, because it has not 
been asked with sufficient thoroughness. In this 
respect, therefore, Plato and Aristotle are not true 
Socratics, Their encyclopoedic systems are, in a 
sense, a brilliant episode of thought. The true suc- 
cession passed from Socrates to the era of indi- 
vidualism which succeeded that phase of life of which 
the idealism of Plato and Aristotle is the splendid 
record. At the same time that idealism was a 
necessary stage in the evolution of Greek thought; 
it stood as a linal demonstration of the sufficiency 
or the insufficiency of intelligence to unify human 
experience and to be the dynamic of the moral 
and religious life of man. 

In the Platonic view of knowledge and of life 
there are two movements — one towards concrete 
idealism, the other towards dualism and mysti- 
cism, the latter being proof that the former has 
failed to reach its goal, (a) Plato seeks to reach 
a principle of unity which w-ill really underlie and 
03q)lain the variety manifest in the universe, 
with respect to human life, the Platonic ideal is 
an organic unity, in which each individual will 
find his place and function and reach the perfec- 
tion possible to him, through conscious identifica- 
tion with the dominant idea of the whole. On 
this side of his great effort Plato did not need to 
fa<^ the problem of individualism. The individual j 
is simply found in the great whole and finds liim- 
self when he realizes where he is. There is no 
problem of salvation, (b) The other movement 
of Plato’s thought, however, suggests quite a 
different view of man’s place and destiny. It 
would appear now that the unity aimed at is not 
found in the differences. The ultimate reason is 
not wholly intelligible. The goodness of God is 
not adequate to ite tasks, being confronted by un- 
conquerable necessity ; ana this recalcitrant 
material mak^ evil an abiding qudity of the 
scheme of things. Thus dualism and pessimism 
haunt an ideali-sm which has over-emphasized the 
intelligence and turned it against the practicfil 
details of knowing and doing. As soon as dualism 
makes itself felt, the question of the individual 
and his salvation emerges ; and its solution in one 
way — the way of negation and mysticisin—he- 
comes inevitaole. Dualism and mysticism follow 
a beaten path — whether in the East or in the 
West, whether Indian or Greek or Christian. 
The rubric may vary ; the essential mystery is the 
same, and, it cannot be too plainly stated, it is 
essentially different from the core of that religion 
whose literary egression is the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. The true nature of 
nian is oneness with God. ^ His present position is 
that of imprisonment within an irrational and 
material envelope. Immediately salvation be- 
comes his primary concern and forms the supreme 
business of his life, and this salvation must always 
take shape as a purification {Kd0apfftf) of the soul, 
its deliverance from the chains which bind 
it to earth and sense, culminaUng in that vision of 
the divine {04a rBv i»m) which is, in the very act, 


its reunion with the source of its true being. 
Phrases like these repeat themselves unendingly in 
the literature of mysticism. They revolve round 
one central idea, a universal that is abstract, 
without contents, union with which is denial of 
all the positive experiences of life. Over against 
this whole conception stands the Biblical idea of 
salvation as fellowship with the living God, 
realized in faith and love, manifesting itself in 
character and ministry, and culminating in a 
social order of which God is at once the head and 
the indwelling life. 

The effort to overcome dualism fails even more 
conspicuously in Aristotle than in Plato. The 
moral life, as Aristotle portrays it, is simply a 
rescript of the best Greek life he knew, not 
ignoble by any means, but essentially narrow, and 
confined to a class which bases its wealth and 
power and leisure on the labour of those who can 
never share its culture and privileges. A really 
dominant unity ought to constitute humanity as 
an organism ; but such an idea is repellent to the 
Greek spirit and is exhibited in Aristotle’s social 
ideal, Keason uses the irrational and cannot 
transmute it. And, even when this ideal, such as 
it is, is reached, the irrational still clings to it 
Virtue is not knowledge. The virtuous man has 
to deal with conditions which are not the creation 
of reason, and accordingly he can only do his best 
and reach, on the whole, a balance between reason 
and unreason. He can attain an art of living ; hut 
to reach the perfection of reason he must cease to 
live the normal life. It is a far cry from Athens 
to the Thebaid, and a farther still to Luther, 
doubting if he can save his soul in the worlffi 
But the abstract opposition of form and matter, 
i of reason and sense, of the theoretical and the 
practical, is the philosophy wliich lies behind 
monachism and asceticism ; and it is the bequest 
of Greek dualismj even in the hands of so concrete 
a thinker as Aristotle, to tlm Occidental world. 
A negative salvation achieved by flight is his 
message, wliich subsequent generations accepted 
only too submissively, 

riato and Aristotle reflect the life of the Greek 
city-state, which, already when they wrote, was 
showing that it could not be permanent. Its 
passing left the problem of the individual and his 
salvation in explicit and definite form. The 
mystery-religions met the need of the age with 
tlieir own message and methods. Philosophy pur- 
sued ite own path to a goal now distinctly dis- 
cerned, If the ^eat synihetic systems are gone, 
with the form of life they interpreted, if there is no 
outward organism in which the individual can find 
himself, there is nothing for him to do but to pass 
inward into his own inner life and endeavour to 
satisfy himself with that which he shall find therein. 
Here the Greek dualism suffers shipwreck. The 
elements which Plato and Aristotle had master- 
fully held together fall apart and are made the 
prize of opposing dogmatisms. Suppose the inner 
life yields us its secret and rational principle, 
which is also discernible as the very life of nature, 
then the result will be an individualism which is 
also a cosmopolitanism, and even a pantheism, and 
will he essentially religious. Suppose, however, 
the secret of the inner life be no more than sense 
and its satisfaction, the result may be delicate and 
beautiful, the joy of a cultured ^lite, or it may be 
gross and vile, the shame of the reckless and 
profligate ; hut it will conform to no standard of 
values which can approve itself objective and 
universal ; and, whatever form it takes, it will he 
essentially non -religious. Between these two 
views of what the inner life could yield the 
thought of the age was divided. The latter was 
really a denial of the deepest demand of the human 
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spirit. The former hecame the real religion of all 
who sought the higher life of the soul, and did 
afford a standing-ground and a safeguard in the 
midst of an alien world. 

3. Stoicism. — The Stoic conception of the uni- 
verse and human life is essentially religious ; and 
the great Stoics are men with a message to the 
world of their day which is the outcome of a 

f enuine and very noble religious experience. 

'hilosophically they are monists. They surmount 
the dualism which even an Aristotle could not 
exorcize by the denial of one of its alleged con- 
stituents. Tlie difference between form and 
matter is, in point of fact, unreal. It is true that 
the universe may be read in terms of matter ; but 
matter is spirit and life, and the material universe 
is spiritual to the core. It forms a unity, in the 
sense that there is but one element of being — not 
two elements confronting one another in irre- 
concilable opposition. The Stoic solution of the 
problem of life, accordingly, is greatly simplified. 
The universe manifests the presence and operation 
of the X6yos cnrepfxariKds, a germinative principle, 
which is immanent in individual existences, or 
rather is so one with them that they are really 
parts of it. The Stoic has advanced beyond 
Heraclitus, from whom the Logos {q,v.) conception 
is derived, in that he defines it after the type of 
that reason which in man is reflective and self- 
conscious. The universe reveals the control of a 
Divine Providence, the constant energy of a uni- 
versal life. In God all things live ana move and 
have their being. Man has this privilege, beyond 
all other beings, that he can recognize the Logos 
as identical with his own true self. He can make 
himself the willing organ of a universal principle. 
He can rise above the separation of his mere indi- 
viduality and, ceasing from ail selfish endeavour, 
see himself to be member of a community which 
includes all human beings. In this vision of him- 
self, which he reaches by leaving behind the mere 
externalities and accidents of his environment and 
entering into the secret of his individuality, he 
really attains spiritual universality and lives by 
the impulse of the broadest philanthropy. By 
acce]pting his place in the universe he transforms 
fate into freedom and enjoys an independence and 
integrity of which no outward circumstances can 
deprive him. This, then, is the Stoic ‘salvation.’ 
It turns from a world which no longer provided 
a rational life for man, and centres the whole 
interest on the individual. In him it finds the 
presence of the same reason which is the soul of 
the universe. It bids him awake to the conscious- 
ness of what he is, adopt that as the will of his 
life, and live in entire consistency with it, i.e, at 
once with universal reason and with his own 
nature, for these two are one. He thus stands 
secure against the assaults of unreason, whether 
they take the form of the fury of blinded men or 
the stirrings of blind passion. Even those losses 
and afflictions which belong to an existence in 
time and space do not greatly move him. He is 
pure reason; and all things, other or less than 
rational, remain outside the citadel of his soul. 
The task of his life is simple. Positively, it is to 
will the universal ; negatively, it is to confront the 
irrational with absolute refusal. The Stoic saint 
is an ethical absolutist ; and his moral judgments 
admit of no qualifications. It is altogether intel- 
ligible that the Christian salvation should show 
affinity with Stoicism, while with Aristotle and 
Plato the relation is almost wholly one of contrast. 
The metaphysical dualism of the G^reek philo- 
sophies has no true parallel in the Biblical litera- 
ture ; neither the problem nor the solution enters 
into the Christian idea of salvation. But an 
ethical dualism and an active victory over it, 


which are the central interests of Stoicism, form 
the very stuff of Christian experience. The in- 
cisiveness, the strenuousness, even the ethical 
intolerance, of a Stoic have their parallels both in 
Jesus and in Paul. Stoic virtue, at its sternest 
and most assured, might have recognized its 
counterpart in those ‘ who endured the cross and 
despised the shame.’ A high-minded man, in the 
years when Stoicism and Christianity competed 
for the winning of souls, could have no other alter- 
native. He must commit himself to the one or the 
other. Yet the defect of its Greek origin clung to 
Stoicism and turned its strength to weakness. 
After all, though it is a monism, it is bom of 
dualism. Its unity is the unity of one element, 
which does not really transmute its opposite, and 
can do nothing with it but reject it. At its best 
Stoicism has the strength and weakness of asceti- 
cism. It can repress, but it cannot constract. It 
can command, but it cannot create. It has no 
inward spring of action, capable of continuous 
transformation of character and endless service of 
the ideal. It is law, not gospel. Like all honest 
legalists, the Stoic was bound to end in pessimism. 

4. Philo and Plotinus. — The conclusion is that, 
since in Stoicism the guiding clue of Greek philo- 
sophy has failed us, we must seek some other. 
Plainly some deeper principle is wanted than 
reason, which can never subdue its opposite. The 
human spirit must seek for the ultimate unity, i.e, 
for God, not in the outer world of the universe or 
the inner world of the soul, but in a region that 
transcends both. It must cease to rely on pure 
thought as the instrument of its endeavour or the 
method of its approach. God must be held to be 
essentially transcendent. He cannot be immanent 
in it. His connexion with it cannot be immediate, 
but must be maintained through intermediaries. 
The Logos must be dethroned from its position of 
Lord 01 all and become at best the greatest of 
those intermediaries. Man cannot find God even 
by the highest form of spiritual energy hitherto 
practised. Philosophy itself can bring us no 
farther than the threshold, which can be crossed, 
if ever, only in ecstasy. Such an experience leaves 
even the purest contemplation hopelessly behind, 
and implies the death of the very self which 
irresistibly craves this final blessedness. This is 
the religion — it would be improperly called a philo- 
sophy — in which the Greek spirit finally sought 
satisfaction. It closes an epoch. In the same 
period Christianity is inaugurating a new experi- 
ence and giving a new statement and solution of 
the age-long problem. These two forms of spiritual 
endeavour are contemporaries. Their interrela- 
tions dominate the subsequent history of thought. 
Greek philosophy does not stand alone at the point 
which it has reached. Indeed, it may be regarded 
as the expression of a movement which filled the 
HeUenic-Eoman world. God was not to be found 
in the stereotyped religions and the systematic 
philosophies. He was m a beyond which must be 
reached, as it were, in a kind of desperation. This 
is the significance alike of the mystery-religions 
and of the closing period of Greek philosophy. 
The same stage, moreover, had been reached by a 
race whose mental qualities were widely different 
from those of the Greek. The religion of Israel 
stands apart from the theological conceptions of 
the Hellenic spirit. Its problem is primarily and 
essentially moral. It concerns the relation of man 
with a God who is not afar off, as a unity above 
all differences, but near in His righteous and 
merciful actions. He is not an Idea, with the im- 
potence of impersonality, but a living Being, known 
in His doings. No Hefeew ever dreamed of dis- 
cussing either the existence or knowableness of 
God— He has made Himself known ; He is acting 
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in the history of His people. What is left for man 
to do is to read the lesson of history and enter into 
the redeeming purpose of God as it grows through 
the centuries. Tliere came a time, however, when 
it was not so easy to hold the idea of Gotl as living, 
active, and close at hand. The historical revela- 
tion ceased with the destruction of Israel as a 
separate nationality. The voice of prophecy is still. 
Its place is taken by a sacred book. In it is 
written down the absolute truth of God. Man’s 
business is to learn the contents of the book and 
Iiold, and do, what is therein prescribed. But God 
Himself is not tliei’e. He is in a heaven above. 
From thence He will come in a great day and 
vindicate Himself and establish His sovereignty. 
The idea of God in His bare transcendence takes 
growing hold of the Jewish mind. The Jew has 
reached the point where the Greek mind stood after 
the failure of Stoicism was becoming manifest. 
Dualism, which had been alien to his religious 
consciousness, has laid its malign spell on him. 
He, like the Greek, has somehow to bridge the 
chasm between the absolute and the relative, the 
infinite and the finite, a principle of unity and 
the manifold of experience. He, too, has to pro- 
vide a way of salvation whereby the exiled spirit 
of man may regain its home in God. When he 
reaches this point, the Jew becomes the pupil of the 
Greek and takes over the Greek solution of the 
problem, which is common to both. The Helleniz- 
ing of an Isaiah is unthinkable. The Hellenizing 
of Fhilo JudiBus was inevitable. In point of 
fact, dualism arrives in the natural movement of 
the human mind. When it is stated in its meta- 
pliysical form, there is only one solution, after 
philosophical reflexion has sunk exhausted under a 
task too heavy for it. The solution consists funda- 
mentally in two conceptions — mediation between 
the transcendent God and the finite ’world, and 
ecstatic communion between man ami the God who 
cannot be reached by exercise of rational faculty. 
The scilieme of religious thought, accordingly, 
throughout three centuries lias the same outline, 
whether we study it in a Jewish or in a Greek 
representative. The details, of course, vary 
widely, hut, th(iy eome under three heads ; {a) the 
id(^a of <Jod osh.ranscendent ; the relation of 
God to the world through intennediarieB ; (c) the 
salvation of man through an ascent, which cul- 
minates in ecstasy. 

Philo, born about 20 B.O., represents the Jewish 
movement, while the Greek development has its 
finest exponent in Plotinus {A.0. 20*V269), A brief 
summary wnll illustrate the resemblance between 
them. 

(i.) The iilea t>f transKtenfienoe of God 

fhids in lUiilo ^ ^4^on«‘ cnuplnwis as afc om;«j imtHirils Uis 

connexion with the worid ami Uis relation to man, Anthropo- 
moridusni muHt Ht*.riu>nlou«ly wt tuHidt*. In pure and reverent 
vve rise to the eomjcption of ciml One who is wholly 
removnjd from all relationsi, ami therc*fore cannot be defined. 
We know that Ife is. What lie is tun never he apprehend<*d in 
thoujyht. He bus no attributes, and such predicates as we 
apply to Him expre'^ss only the jculf which separates Him from 
the sphere of thim^s ndativo and finite and ilis removal from 
the grasp of our lllOUght— aTrAoi)?, aKaTa^Tprrov, arperr- 

r<jNSf» atf>0apriH- He is the simply existent (o wy, to oy) ; 

He Is self-sufficient Gavrep Uamf) and cannot directly sustain 
relations with any finite being, 

(li.) Thi ilka wdiatim. — Between a God thus conceived 
and the finite world some link must be found. Go<i is not 
ideiituial with the world, nor can His pure essence be brought 
into immediate contact with the world. Philo finds the bridge 
built for him, both in Greek thought and in Jewish theology. 
God opemted on the world in virtue of powers which are llis 
and yet in some sense are separable from Him, For the Jew 
these powers are personified attributim of God. For the Greek 
they are the Ideas vvbich Plato held to be the truth of things, 
and w'hich later thought tended more awl more to by|>c«gtatb.e. 
ThCf'C intermediaries Philo concentrated in the I^ogos, the owe 
mediator between the transoendemt God and the finite world. 
The Xjogos is all in all for Philo. Without the Ix»gos there 


* See art. AhuxA^mtAn tmowm. 


could be no knowledge of God, nor any relation of God to man. 
The Logos is the first-born Son of God, or even the second God ; 
and, from the other side of the contrast between God and the 
world, the Logos is the Heavenly Man, the Intercessor, the High 
Priest on behalf of man. To the Logos belong the great OT 
types of the divine presence and power, the manna, the living 
stream, the cloud, the rock in the wilderness. 

The same great name, the same honorific titles, and the same 
typology are to be found in the NT ; but the difference between 
Philo and the NT writers is profound. In Philo the problem is 
metaphysical and cosmological. The Logos links ontological 
opposites together. The Philonic Logos presupposes a distant 
Deity. In the NT the problem is moral and personal. The 
Logos crosses a far deeper than an ontological chasm, viz. that 
which yawns between two moral beings who were meant to live 
in harmony, one of whom has rebelled against the love which 
ought to have been his inward constraint and impulse. The 
NT Logos presupposes a God so near to man that He entered 
into the situation sin has made, and, as man, achieved the 
reconciliation. The problem is set to the divine love and to the 
human conscience, and it is solved not in idea, but in historic 
fact. The Logos of the NT is not a shaf’.nv cast by God, but 
the brightness of His glory, the express image of His person, 
not a vague speculative figure of which it is impossible to say 
whether it is God or other than God, personal or impersonal, 
but an historic personality, Jesus of Nazareth. It is with a 
kind of triumph not quite umnixed with scorn that the NT 
writers fling back on Alexandrian Judaism its august yet empty 
formula. The Logos? Certainly, we have heard and seen that 
word — not an empty name, but the living voice of a present re- 
deeming God. ‘The Logos became flesh, and tarried amon}* 
us.' * It is of what existed from the very beginning, of what we 
heard, of what we saw, of what we witnessed and touched with 
our own hands, it is of the Logos of life— it is of what we heard 
and saw that we bring you word, so that you may share our 
fellowship, and our fellowship is with the Fattier and with llis 
Son Jesus Christ.’ This is not philosophy at all. It is life, 
rising out of historic fact, fulfilling itself in experience. 

(iii.) The idea, of Haltmtion.—On principles oi dualism there is 
only one source of man’.s distress— his body, which Ks the tomb 
or prison of his soul. From the body, therefoie, man must be 
delivered, and also from the whole activity oi the soul as that is 
occupied with things linite ; anri, as action is nof ‘(‘ssaril,! occupied 
with things finite, delUerance can be av‘compiisho<l only where 
the soul has sunk into passivity and yielded itself to the ra]>ture 
of the beatific vision. The stages of this salvation are, practi- 
cally, stereotyped for all these centuries. Philo named them 
acTKijcrt?, (f>vcrc 9 , * moral disiiipUne,' ‘ contemplation,' 

‘ ecstasy.' This is the way of salvation as conceived throughout 
the whole Hellenic world. There is in it no conception of an 
historic redemption wrought for men. Indeed, even the Ixigos 
ceases to be necessary and may be left out of account in riie 
final step that brings emancipation. There is no call for faith, 
as an act of trustful commitment or as a life of personal 
loyalty. The contents of the Fhilonic salvation do not include 
the peace of forgiveness, the joy of reconciliation, the gladness 
of filial confidence. 

/•‘iotmw.— <i.) The idea of God.— The transcendemee of God 
finds final expression in Plobinus.i What is present in Plato 
almost, as it were, against his will, what is the last result of 
Aristotle’s great endeavour to present a truly organic view of 
the universe, what the Stoics were driven back upon, as they 
fought a rear-guard action against the irrationality of their 
environment, what Philo robed in the pieties of the OT, is for 
Plotinus the crown of religion and philosophy, the heart of his 
message to a world determined to reaiffi Got! at any cost. Ah 
an idealist he climbs ‘the steep ascent to heaven,’ rising above 
every stage of existence and thought that is still mingled with 
the finite and the relative, seeking contimially the unity which 
shall CKCJipe from difference. Then, when he has reatmed the 
top of the ladder, he finds it too short to reach the higher 
sphere, where the Absolute dw'cHs inaccfesHihlc and unknowabh*. 
The Absolute is beyond existence, beyond good, beyond know- 
ledge, beyond will. In the most literal sense the Absolute is 
ineffable. Even to ascribe unity to what is not an object for 
thought is an improper procedure, for to predicate is to limit . 
The Hebrew redeemer God says, ‘ I am that I am.* The Alisolutc 
of Plotinus, if He could declare anything, would siiy, ‘ I am n<u 
anything that can be expressed in any word that is intelligibh' 
to the ears of man.’ The only truth that can he affirmed of huc!j 
a God is that we can affirm nothing. This ultimate negation i ^ 
nob the humility of a worshipper, nor is it t,he desix.ir of th.- 
agnostic ; it is the voice of philosophy itself, <kclaring that unhA 
cannot be found in differences, a philosophy w'hich proclainn 
itself the ultimate, the only jKissible, religion. It is the vok'c 
of an epoch, finding utterance through its finest representativt 
This is the secret thought of the mvstcry-religion. All th • 
philosojffiical and religious endeaxours of the day have attained 
their utmost in thu.s raising an altar 'Ayewerro ; and o . 
this the race of men has laid as an offering its aspiration and it i 
hope. 

(ii.) The idea of medmf ion.— Plotinus is not a pantheist; 
the finite does not live in God, though, apart from God, it would 
nob be. It is ; yet, if we are to reatih God, we must leave it 
behind. Out of God, in some sense, it comes. Yet God cannot 
have any direct connexion with it, either to make it or to sustain 
St. Tlie relation of a transcendent Go<l to the world cannot 
be conceived except through simtlal metaphors- If God is 


t See art. NkO-FtAWKigM. 
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the beyond, plainly a bridge is wanted to connect Him with 
what is on the hither side. It is at this point that Plotinus 
shows himself to be no true Platonist, and to be the exponent 
of a new Platonism, which is fundamentally a misapprehension 
of Plato. It is true that Plato did not succeed in showing that 
the two elements with which he worked implied each other, and 
that to separate them was to make the solution of the problem 
of knowledge impossible ; but he did not mean to place truth 
in one region, spatially separate from phenomena. ‘ For him, as 
for modern Idealism, all reality and being fall within experience, 
if not indeed within knowledge, and the distinction which he 
accepts is plainly shown his terminology to be a distinction 
of aspects within the intellectual or real world.’ i Plotinus does 
what Plato and Aristotle were too concrete in their thought to 
do ; he separates truth from the world of experience and then 
has to build a bridge between them. For a conception of the 
divine immanence he substitutes a scheme of subordination, 
as follows : (1) the Unknowable Absolute ; (2) the intelligence ; 
(3) the world-soul ; (4) the phenomenal world ; (5) unknowable 
matter. It sounds mythological. It is mythology. It is the 
expedient to which a thoroughgoing dualism is necessarily 
reduced. When the extremes are held apart, an intermediary 
must be found which is not a real principle of union, but 
a third being externally related to each. This subordinationism 
pervaded the thought of the day. The attempt to make it 
the form of Christian thought regarding God, man, and salva- 
tion well-nigh wrecked Christianity itself. 

(hi.) The idea of salvation. — It is difficult on principles of 
mysticism to understand the descent of man. But, waiving 
this, we can see what salvation of soul must be. It must be 
an ascent of man passing upward towards the fountain of truth 
and reality, which arises ‘beyond existence.’ Plotinus has 
nothing to add to the way of salvation which is common 
to all "who seek to cross the chasm wrought by a dualistic 
view of God and the world. Its steps are stereotyped: (1) 
morality, conceived ascetically as purification of the soul ; 
(2) contemplation, which thinks away all difference and appre- 
hends the unity of the self and God ; (3) ecstasy, the state, not 
necessarily accompanied by physical disturbances, in which the 
mind concentrates itself on God and reaches a condition which 
is indescribable, just as God Himself is ineffable. This is the 
beatific vision of which no report can be given, except that 
it is the ‘life of the gods, and of godlike and blessed men, 
a release from all else here below, a life that takes no pleasure 
in earthly things, a flight of the alone to the alone.’ This, then, 
is the highest that men can do. It is, at the same time, the 
exhaustion of the human spirit and the confession of its despair. 
The religious situation of the Western world in the first three 
centuries of our era presents a threefold choice : (a) unmiti- 
gated paganism, materialism, barbarism, in which the soul 
IS ‘lost’ with an unmistakable and lamentable destruction; 

(b) the movement, of which the mystery-religions are the popular 
examples, and Neo-Platonism the final philosophical expression, 
offering a salvation for the soul, which is essentially an ecstatic 
experience of union with a blank and indeterminate divinity ; 

(c) Christianity, the gospel of a divine love historically mani- 
fested in a human life and death, the experience of that 
love in the lives of men, reconciling them to God, forgiving 
their sins, binding them together in an organism indissoluble 
by force of persecution, by tyrannji' of space, or by the incident 
of death. It is true that Christianity conquered ; that it still 
endures ; and that, when the same alternatives are presented, 
it always wins. But it is also true that, in those very centuries 
in which it was winning its triumphs, it was being profoundly 
modified in the direction both of the mystery-religions and 
of Neo-Platonism. Its conception of salvation is never wholly 
lost. The personality of Jesus and the realism of His Cross 
make that an impossibility. Yet the simplicity of the gospel 
and the fullness of Christian experience are at once overlaid 
and impoverished by alien elements. Christianity becomes a 
mystery-religion, and theology owes more to Plotinus than 
to Paul. 

IV. The idea of salvation in Greek the- 
ology. — Recall the Greek non-Christian philo- 
sophy, which by this time was also the religion and 
theology of the cultured. ^ There is a wide contrast 
between it and the Christian religion of redemp- 
tion. The NT is fully aware of this contrast. In 
the writings of Paul, in Hebrews, and in the 
Fourth Gospel we have the standpoint of men 
who were sufficiently acquainted with Greek 
thought to know that it belonged to a wholly 
different type of religious experience. They were 
perfectly willing to use its characteristic forms, 
if by this means they could win a hearing and 
present their Christ as the reality after which 
the best of the Greeks had earnestly sought. But 
they must be allowed to fill the forms with their 
own special message. Thus the Greek forms on 
Christian lips have little in common with the 
philosophy from which they are derived except 

1 B. Bosanquet, A Companion to Plato*s Republic^ London, 
1895, p. 248. 

2 j^e above, § H. 


the hare terminology. The heart of the NT is 
not a Logos Christology, but a soteriology that 
is historical and experimental to the core. The 
case, however, is altogether different when we 
pass from the NT to the scientific theology which 
arose in the 2nd cent., grew for three hundred 
years to a portentous elaboration, and created a 
fabric of dogma within which the Church has 
dwelt even to this day. The authors of it did 
not perceive the chasm that separated Greek philo- 
sophy from Christian experience. The form of 
their thinking was Greek ; the matter of it was 
Christian. Now, when form and matter are dis- 
parate and the attempt is made to bring them 
together, one or other of two things will happen — 
either the matter will break up the form and force 
its way towards some higher and more adequate 
category or the form will subdue to itself the 
matter and deeply alter its value and significance. 
The latter alternative describes the conrse of Greek 
theology. It was meant to expound and defend 
the faith. It is true that it did sweep from the 
field all intellectual rivals ; hut it is not true 
that the faith remained victorious. The faith 
itself was profoundly modified ; and the idea of 
salvation that emerges is certainly not of the 
NT type, wdiile it conforms closely to prevalent 
Greek conceptions. The ruling ideas which we 
have noted in Philo and Plotinus as representative 
of the whole movement -repeat themselves in the 
leading Greek theologians. 

1, The idea of God. — That conception of God 
with which Greek philosophy terminated, viz. the 
Absolute, the Transcendent, the Indeterminable, 
governs unquestioned in the domain of Christian 
thought. The Fathers fall back on this abstract 
notion, with which to interpret the Christian faith 
in God, who is known in Christ, whose children 
believers in Christ are. It is a metaphysical 
envelope, in which is enclosed a religious experi- 
ence. A metaphysic, essentially dualistic, is used 
to express and interpret a life whose glory consists 
in ethical oneness with the God to whom through 
Christ there is direct access, and of whom in 
Christ there is immediate knowledge. This meta- 
physical conception of God prevailed in Greek 
theology till the Council of Chalcedon closed that 
epoch of constructive work. It has remained to 
this day in spite of the reversion to the NT 
which marked the Reformation, in spite of that 
destruction of dogmatism with which Kant in- 
augurated the modem age; and still it confuses 
the issues for men who have travelled far from 
the conditions of Greek thought. God, as thus 
described, even by men who are seeking to defend 
Christian monotheism — Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, 
Clement, Tertullian, Origen — ^is not, m the forms 
they use, the God and Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the God "whose very essence 
is love, who by the inner constraint of His char- 
acter must needs apxiear in human history and 
work out there in action and sufiering the great 
salvation. Love and holiness, with the action and 
passion arising therefrom, are lacking to the Greek 
idea of God, and this defect makes that idea un- 
suited to act as the governing category of Christian 
soteriology. 

2 . The idea of mediation. — The shape which the 
problem of mediation will take is necessarily 
determined by the idea of God. With the Greel< 
idea of God in their minds, the Greek theologians 
gave to the problem a distinctly cosmological char- 
acter; and their solution took a predominantly 
metaphysical form. They have not indeed for- 
gotten the human interest in salvation and the 
conviction of faith regarding the Saviour. But 
they have given soteriology a decidedly cosmo- 
logical cast and have supposed that, if they could 
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solve the problem of being, they had met the 
need of salvation. 

The q^uestion, as they conceive it, is, How can 
God be connected with the world ? In this q ues- 
tion the whole of Greek dualism is involved, 
because * God ’ is regarded as an entity of one kind, 
and the ‘ world ’ as a substance of so utterly diverse 
a kind that God can have no direct dealing with it, 
and therefore also man, as sunk in matter, can 
have no direct access to God. The only possible 
solution of such a problem is the building of a 
bridge between God and the world, and the ques- 
tion that divides the different schools, Greek and 
Christian, is as to the composition and structure 
of this bridge. Both schools indeed use one word : 
the bridge, or at least its central span, is the 
Logos. The differentia of the Christian answer 
is that the Logos is Christ. The main concern, 
therefore, of Christian theology is to contend that 
Christ, as Logos, is divine enough to reach the 
farther shore, where the Absolute dwells in the 
lonely splendour of His ineffable being. But by 
the logic of that dualism which was ineradicable in 
Greek philosophy it was impossible to say that the 
Christ Logos was quite God. Even supposing 
the distinction of \ 6 yos ivSidderot and X670S Trpo- 
ipopiK 6 s were adopted, and a dwelling of the Logos 
in God were affirmed, yet the Logos appearing 
in the soul of Jesus cannot be on an equality 
with God. Lofty as is the rank of the Christ 
Logos, He is still one remove from the Absolute. 
There must he a subordination of Christ to God 
in respect of being, and therefore also of value. 
Precisely here, however, Greek dualism, even in 
Christian guise, found Christian faith sensitive, 
alert, and armed. The common sort of believers 
were perfectly certain that the Logos (whatever 
that might be in philosophy) was Jesus, and that 
Jesus, as Saviour, was as divine as God. This was 
a * value-judgment’ of faith, whatever theology 
might make of it. Yet faith had this inherent 
weakness, when it tried to say what God is, 
and what by consequence the Logos-Saviour is: 
it had no other idea to work with than the Greek 
conception of the remote and lonely Absolute, 
By such a presupposed dualism of God and the 
world, of form and matter, and by such conflicting 
interests of head and heart, the course of Christian 
thouglit is determined, till Nicssa, nominally at 
least, drove Greek philosophy from the field. The 
oft-told story runs in three chapters. 

(1) Subordimtimism in Christ is an intermediary 

needed to connect God with the world. Christian faith, 
indeed, rejoiced to think of Jesus as the Son and Servant of 
God, entering the world on a redemptive mission and carrying 
out the Father’s will of love, in life and death, thereby seourtng 
foMriveness, reconciliation, and fellowship. But, when taken 
ttp into Greek roetophysical and dualistic philosophy, this truth 
of religion attesteii in experience is turned Into a doctrine of the 
person of Christ, which makes Him second from God in rank 
of beinff ; and this Is precisely the reverse of wliat faith meant 
to say. The Ixiros Christology is not the Imphelt faith of 
the llT, brought into dear consciousness by its own inherent 
l^c. It is that faith stated, wltli the best Intention, in a logic 
which did not belong to it It is found in the apologists, to 
whom the logos m a separate existence is numerically distinct 
from God, a second God, to be worshipped indeed, but not to 
be regarded as in the fullest sense God, subordinate to God, 
a kind of ‘ depotentlated God.* The point of these assertions 
is that they are not reached through a study of the inner 
life of Jesus and are not an attempt to enter into the secret 
of His seh-consciousnei^. They are constructions based on an 
a pTiofi conception of God which was not critically examined 
or experimenwly evaluated. They at© deductions of what the 
bogos must be i not a picture of the Jesus of history, who, 
for NT Christianity, is the Jesus of faith. Iremnus’s doctrine of 
the person and work of Christ displays closer contoct with 
the NT thought and life. He is clear on the fundamental 
Christian convictions *tbat the Creator of the world and the 
supreme God are one and the same* and that * Ohristianity 
is real redemption . . . effected by to© appearance of Christ.*! 
But toe atanosphere 0 ! the day cleaves to him. He is still 
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operating with categories supplied to him by the last phase 
of Greek philosophy, with their parallels in the mystery- 
religions. Salvation requires participation in the being of God, 
and it is primarily because this being is brought within reach 
by the Incarnation that Christ can be Saviour, Irenseus’s 
account of the avaKe^iaXatwcrig is poetic and suggests truth 
deeper than he knew; but in him it has Neo-Platonic con- 
notation and runs out into sacramentarianism and mysticism. 
The presuppositions are still ontological. Christ ‘was made 
as w'e are in order that He might make us to be as He is.’ 
It is still salvation by participation in divine essence, and to 
that extent it is Greek rather than Christian. 

In the great Alexandrians we have the same combination of 
intense Christian conviction with the Greek metaphysic and 
the Logos Christology. Clement’s description of God is as 
defective as anything in Philo or Plotinus. God is ‘ formless 
and nameless, though we sometimes give Him titles, which are 
not to be taken in their proper sense, the One, the Good, Intel- 
ligence, or Existence, or Father, or God, or Creator, or Lord’— 
a truly ‘appalling definition.’! Appalling though it be, it is 
the climax of centuries of Greek thought, and, when it is used 
as starting-point, a satisfying Christian doctrine of God and of 
salvation becomes impossible. It is quite true that nothing was 
farther from Clement’s mind than to attribute to Christ a 
reduced divinity. He desired to bring Him as close to God as 
possible— as close, say, as the Nous, or intelligible world, in 
Plotinus’s trinity. Y et in the last resort Christ is not God Him- 
self, in His own proper person, acting, suffering, saving on 
man’s behalf. The Logos may be the immanent reason of th® 
universe, and Clement is the typical ‘Broad Churchman’ rejoic- 
ing in a revelation of God to Greek as well as to Christian. But 
this reason has always God, in His essence unknowable, behind 
it. Subordinationism attends on the Greek idea of God, like its 
shadow. Thoroughly Greek, too, is Clement’s conception of the 
work of Christ. Clement has not entered Christianity through 
the moral discipline of the OT. He is through and through m- 
tellectiialist, in his views at once of need and of salvation. He 
‘ himself had passed through no spiritual crisis ; enlightenment 
rather than the need of forgiveness, intellectual unrest rather 
than an accusing conscience, drove Inm to the Christian faith.’3 
The source of man’s distress is ignorance ; hemie comes the 
disease of sin, and man is doomed to death. The work of Christ, 
therefore, though Clement enijiloys the classic language of 
sacrifice, is to give knowledge. This throws the aijLual experi- 
ence of humanity into the shade, and Clement is constantly 


Christian point of view, it is the sine qua non of salvation. 

Origen’s loyalty to the full divinity of Christ is beyond 
question, hut his scheme of though^ is Greek, and it is through 
the Greek a priori conceptions that he apprehends the state- 
ments of Scripture. He is no avowed subonlinalionist ; and 
yet the all but inevitable issue of his thought is .suhordination- 
kni. His Go<i Is the Absolute, whom, however, alter Plato, ho 
conceives as goo<l with inward nimts towards beU-conimuiiica- 
tion. Between thi.s God and the world there are (i.) the Logos, 
produced by the will of (Jod supra-temporally in an ineffable act 
of generation ; (ii.) the Logos united with the pre-t*Ni«tent holy 
soul of Jesus ; (iii.) these two inhabiting an incontaminate body, 
horn of a virgin ; (iv.) along with the Logos, but without any 
inherent necessity, the Spirit, an adjunct, borrow'ed from Scrip- 
ture and subordinate with the Logos, though superior to all 
other holy beings. This is not the Christianity of the NT. It 
is Christ ianity stretched on the rack of Greek thought. 

The logic of subordinationism becomes explicit in Arianism. 
Tlie issue of the Greek metaphysical conception of God is now 
made plain. Let God be conceived as the Absolute. I^t Christ 
be regarded as the Logos, between God and the world, and the 
result is inevitable— a distortion of the Christian idea of sal va- 
tion and an emptying of Christian experience of its rich ethical 
and religious contents. Clement and Origen were great 
believers: but they were too much under the dominance of 
Greek thought to do full justice to the Christian faith in Christ 
or to unfold and verify toe Christian experience of salvation. 
In Arius we have a thinker who had gone one worse than an/ 
of his predecessors. In the jguise of a Christian ascetic, he is 
plain Greek and jiagan. In hma the Greek religious philosophy, 
in this its latest phase, is making its final stand. It under- 
stands that it must make terms with Christianity. Its terms 
are these ; it will accept Olirist as of divine rank and will apply 
to Him any honorific title that may be proposed, and set Him 
far above all men and all angelic beings, at the head of the 
whole creation, but it will not, either as a philosophy or as a 
religion, treat Him as Himself God, or a real incarnation of 
God, or God living and working out man’s redemption. He is at 
His greatest a KTuriJ.a still ; at best, a cosmological principle, but 
no Saviour from sin's guilt and powder. This is the old heathen- 
ism, whatever its disguise. Christianity was at the crisis of its 
fate. To have accepted Arianism would have meant absolute 
defeat, the arrest of the whole movement of the human spirit 
Godward.3 ^ 

(2) M&narchianism, in vtgorom defence of Chrutmn rmnot/i^^ 
ism. — Monarchianism (q.v.) takes its rise as a protest againa^ 
toe attempt to make Christ an Aton, or hitermediat e being, and 
asserts the prevailing Christian interest in th e unity and 

^Tiigg, CkrCidim PlatonUU of Akmfidna, p. 

9 John Patrick, Olmmd of Akxandria, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1014, p. 110* 

0 Of. aM AnujfisM, BxiwmmAnon, 
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supremacy of God. It rigrhitly sees that salvation is God’s act 
only, and that to transfer the mighty work to any Saviour, 
divided, however faintly, from the only God, is to invalidate it 
and leave faith no security. But this Christian interest was 
defeated by the Greek idea of God. The Monarchians too are 
Greeks. They are working with Greek categories— the Absolute, 
the Monas, and the like. They set themselves a task which was 
really impossible— to combine the divinity of Christ with that 
Greek conception. A choice of paths appeared to them. They 
might hold the individuality of tJhrist and regard the divine in i 
Him as a quality or force ; or they might hold the divinity of 
Christ in the fullest sense, but regard it as the very presence of 
the absolute God. The former alternative looks at Jesus as a 
man inspired by God, and so, by a special line, leads round into 
subordinationism and makes salvation a human achievement, 
accomplished by moral endeavour. The latter is much more 
fitted, in one sense, to express Christian conviction and might 
seem to be no more than what adoring faith will ascribe to its 
divine object. In point of fact, however, when traced to its 
Greek original, it is an almost complete denial of the Christian 
verities. Here is no living God, but an expanding and contract- 
ing Monas ; no Mediator between God and man, Himself man, 
no living Saviour and Lord. The Son has no life of His own, 
and, when His temporary manifestation is over, He is retracted 
into the Monas and lost to faith. TertuUian’s vigorous protest 
was of value in asserting the necessity of the historic Christ 
for the security of the Christian salvation. But TertuUian’s 
own Ohristology is still caught in the Logos scheme and assigns 
to Christ no more than a portio of the Godhead. 

(3) The 'oietory of Niccea . — ^The intolerable consequences of 
Greek dualism are met by Athanasius with a flat denial. For 
three centuries Greek thought has assumed that God could not 
be brought into direct communication with anything so low as 
a material universe, but needed intermediaries. Christian 
thought had not ventured to declare that this was pure a priori 
prejudice, but gave a religious turn to Greek philosophy by 
declaring that Christ was such an intermediary, who, by the 
logic of this movement, would not be quite what God is. 
Athanasius is brave enough to say that the long-accepted 
dualism is no necessity of thought. God can create directly. 
There is no need of a tertium quid. It is true that God uses 
the instrumentality of His Son in the act of creation, but this is 
a secondary matter. The central function of the Son is not 
cosmological, but redemptive. His central significance in 
theology, as in Christian faith, is His agency in salvation. The 
object of the Christian worship is not the Logos of the philo- 
sophers, but the Son of God, the historic Christ, who was born, 
and lived, and died, and rose again. In Him God Himself 
entered into humanity. Therefore no phrase must be used 
which shall permit Him to be thought of as a creature, however 
near to God, or howsoever adorned with epithets. Human 
salvation demands that there shall be more than a bridge by 
which man shall pass to God ; that there shall be in humanity 
a divine Beii^ in becoming one with whom man shall reach 
oneness with God and so be saved. This, in fact, is the Christian 
message of salvation. * He was not man, and then became God, 
but He was God and became man and that to deify us.’ The 
Son, accordingly, is not to be thought of as an intermediary, a 
second God. He must be regarded as having the same substance 
with the Father and constituting with the Father a unity. The 
symbol of Nicsea makes this position explicit : ‘ Begotten from 
the Father as only begotten God from God, i.e, from the very 
being of the Father (ck ovcrta? rov rrarpos), sharing one being 
with the Father (djuioovcriov irarpC).* 

Thus the long history of Greek philosophy is 
brought to a close by an intuition of faith discern- 
ing wie value of a fact of history. Christ is the 
Son of God. No cosmological scheme can content 
the believing heart which has found in Christ, not 
an introduction to God, hut God Himself in the 
fullness of the Godhead. A cosmological bridge 
does not meet the need of salvation. Suppose we 
climb to the end of the span formed by the Logos, 
what guarantee have we that it will really abut on 
God ? Kather, it is certain that, if Christ be not 
truly God, there will still be a chasm to cross. 
Weil might Athanasius say, ‘ We are fighting for 
our all,’ when he stood against an Arian world. 
Therefore historians and theologians of every shade 
of orthodoxy have sympathized with Athanasius 
and have admitted that a diphthong may mark 
the whole difference between Christianity and 
paganism. 

To do this, however, and even to accept ex 
animo the Nicene Creed as a confession of faith, 
does not mean to be satisfied with it as a doctrine 
of God or of Christ or of salvation. The use of 
the word ouo-£a has unconsciously and unintention- 
ally reintroduced the very philosophy it was meant 
to exclude. God viewed as oMa is a static Deity, 
such an * unmoved mover’ as Aristotle reached 
through his dualism of matter and form, such an 


Absolute as Philo or Plotinus set in immobile and 
immortal blessedness beyond the manifold of 
experience. Such a God does not really live. He 
never acts. He cannot suffer. He has an oiicrla all 
His own. The Son shares that with the Father. 
Thus the affirmation of faith, that Christ is as 
divine as God, is construed to mean that He had a 
divine essence which is not man’s. And, as soon 
as this passes into common belief, we have left 
NT ground and are occupying the position of the 
mystery -religions and of Neo-Platonism, viz. that 
salvation means participation in the divine Being, 
a participation that is eftected in a supra-rational 
manner by vision or ecstasy. The victory which 
faith won at Nicsea was thus in great measure 
nullified by the metaphysic which remained nn- 
corrected in the language of the creed. Faith is 
quite sure that Christ the Lord is as divine as the 
Father, whose Son and Servant He is, and as 
human as those whom He came to save. In that 
assurance there is implicit a view of divinity and 
humanity which thinks of them not as opposites 
or disparate essences, but as so related that a divine 
Being may have a human experience and be in the 
fullest sense God, being in the completest sense 
man, while manhood is perfected in the human 
experience through which God attains the ends of 
His holy love. This view, however, was rendered 
impossible by the metaphysical view of God which 
remained in the minds even of believing theologians, 
wholly uncriticized and uncorrected. The result 
was a theological impasse. The dualism which 
wrecked Greek philosophy has returned and has 
inserted itself in the doctrine of the person of 
Christ and in the conception of salvation hound 
up therewith. The Christological discussions of 
tne 4th cent, represent the mind of man exhaust- 
ing itself in alternative escapes from an impossible 
situation. Take the Apollinarian road and mutil- 
ate the humanity so that divinity may have room 
to act ; take the pathway of Nestorius and place 
divinity side by side with its opposite and bind 
them together with a phrase; follow Eutyches 
and absorb the humanity in the divinity — in each 
case Greek dualism is driving faith whither it 
would not go, and, as soon as faith becomes aware 
of the coercion of logic, it revolts and, in defiance 
of logic, returns to its basal convictions. It cares 
nothing for logic ; its one interest is salvation. If 
that be endangered, it will expel as heresy the 
most carefully devised Ohristology. This is, of 
course, what faith did in the symbol of Chalcedon. 

‘The definitions of ancient creeds . . . were an attempt to 
stake off the limits of that area which the Church had come to 
claim as reserved for faith and sacred to it ; marking it off by 
certain assured points which she believed to be guaranteed at 
once by the witness of Holy Scripture and by her own conscious- 
ness of salvation in Christ.’ i 

Our estimate of Chalcedon repeats that of 
Nicsea. It is a victory for faith, rendered fruitless 
by the employment of categories useless and 
misleading, if employed beyond the bare purpose 
of negating error. They are steeped in meta- 
physical dualism and are unfit to bring into clear 
consciousness an experience in which the supposed 
opposites of philosophy are held together in the 
grasp of a living synthesis. In the article just 
Q^uoted Dykes thus sums up his review of the 
Chalcedon ian formula : 

‘ A Being who combines in an inscrutable fashion Divine with 
Human properties, and of whom consequently contradictory 
assertions may be made, whose single Person is Divine, while 
dual natures hold an undefined relation to one another: 
this is not a scheme to satisfy either head or heart.’ * 

In point of fact, neither the head nor the heart of 
the Church was satisfied with the Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy. When divinity and humanity are 
placed in juxtaposition, without any real natiiy 

1 J. Oswald Dykes, ExpT xvii. [1905-06J 

a Ib. p. 10. 
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between tliem, both mind and heart will place the 
emphasis on div'inity. The piimal need is for God. 
It is God in Christ who saves. If, thei’efore, God 
be clelined in terms which make a. human ex- 
perience for Him impossible, the inevitable result 
will be that the humairity of the Savioxir sinks in 
value and reality. Cynl had the interests of 
salvation at heart. But he so conceived^ of God 
that salvation was imperilled, lost its distinctively 
Ohxistian character, and took a specihcally Greek 
form. Monophysitism, expelled in name, returns 
in power. Christ is so one with God that He 
shares the divine transcendence. Hence arises a 
double dualism : {a) within the person of Christ, 
between His divinity and His humanity, the latter 
being rendered by orthodoxy more and more un- 
real and inelfective ; (6) in the sphere of salvation, 
between the divine Christ and human beings, who 
find it now as hard to get to Christ as ever Neo- 
Platonist did to reach the absolute Deity. 
Christianity had appealed to Greek philosophy, 
and it had received its reward. The God it had 
found in Christ was removed to an intolerable 
distance; and Christ, who was one with God, 
shared the remoteness of the Absolute. Once 
more the chasm yawned ; once more a bridge had 
to be built, or, rather, the bridge reared by the 
^eculative genius of Plotinus w^as still standing. 
This, therefore, the human spirit was constrained 
to use, giving it only a new facing of Christian 
forms and usages, not knowing or not heeding that, 
in so doing, it was reverting to something that 
lay farther back than Neo-Platonism, in the 
obscurities of primeval religious feeling, and was 
transmuting Cliristianity into a revived mystery- 
religion. 

3, The idea of salvation. — The Greek scheme 
works out as follows, (a) Man and sin . — In his 
innermost essence man belongs to the sphere of the 
divine. As in Plotinus individual souls belong bo 
the world-soul ami are one in essence with it, so in 
the Oliristian application of this thought all souls 
ate divine in lieing. Their reality and their 
blessedness consist in their participation in the 
divine nature. Their separation from it would be 
destruction, and their muvation w^ould be reunion 
witli it. 'riic whole movement is apart from 
ethical rclatioimluj). The goal is a good that is 
above moral good. The salvation, in like manner, 
is a process which may have morality as a stage, 
but reaches towards a metaphysical issue, ac- 
complished not through rectilioation of moral 
relations, bub through changes aflecting essence 
and being. Tliis distimdion bctwee!i moral values 
and metaphysical reality goes deep into the Greek 
idea of .^^alvation and iliarks it oT from the NT 
region of thought. From a pristine state of one- 
ness witli the tlivine nature human souls have 
fallen. In harmony with the Platon izing thought 
of his day, Origon’ Inid held the pre-existence of 
souls. Whether in this theory or in that of 
creationism, the fall of souls is wholly unintel- 
ligible. Plotinus could not give a reason for the 
irrational The descent was simply part of the 
working of his scheme—a far-oh' re.sult of the 
distinction of matter and form, ob.servahle in all 
experience. In Christian thought the Greek re- 
gard for the determining power of reason is 
uppermost. Greek blieoh^gy remains true to the 
freedom of man, conceiving it as bare power of the 
rational nature, a power inlierent, incapable of 
being lost. In any case the descent has been 
made by Adam and is made by practically every 
individuiil soul The descent, as in Greek thought, 
is intn tlm region of matter and sense and 
moi'tanty. In tliis position freedom cannot indeed 
be lost, but is considembly weakened, and the 
soul would need assistance of some sort in its 


upward way, as it seeks its home in the super- 
sensuous sphere and returns to its divine original. 
It is a simple and obvious situation, precisely that 
which Greek thought had been dealing with for 
centuries. Man is sunk in sense, with all its 
concomitant evils — mortality and subjection to 
demonic power. The one problem is the ascent of 
man. It is not the situation as the NT, with its 
roots in the OT, conceived it. For a mind trained 
in Hebraic modes of thought, for a conscience 
disciplined by the revelation of the divine holiness, 
the situation is that of man’s revolt, in the pride 
of self-assertion, against the will of a holy, loving, 
and sovereign God. Greek theology is singularly 
lacking in its sense of the righteousness and holi- 
ness of God ; and its soteriology sullers accordingly. 
Its captivity to Greek forms is conspicuous and 
disastrous. 

{h) Bedempfion.—Vla>m\j, what is needed by 
man, thus immersed in a region so foreign to his 
true being, is reinstatement in the sphere to which 
he belongs, i.e. the divine. The descent must be 
replaced by ascent, and the successful accomplish- 
ment of this process is termed ^ deification.’ Man 
must be lifted to the place to which he belongs and 
become what God is in His essential nature— i.e. 
immoi'tal, free from all taint of sense. The central 
significance of this deification is the quality that 
is assigned to the divine essence. There is no 
rich ethical content filling the thought. Greek 
speculation defines God mainly by negations ; and 
thus its conception of deification is also mainly 
negative. The aspiration of the soul is set on a 
mode of being of which nothing can be said, save 
that it is at the opposite pole from matter. True, 
this higher state is conceived as the only reality, 
for matter, in genuine Platonic fashion, is con- 
ceived as non-being. But, after all, mere being 
is scarcely a richer thought than non-being. 
Deification reaches being, and that is reckoned 
blessedness; but the contents of that blessedness 
are, like God Himself, beyond predication. Salva- 
tion, thus conceived as deification, can be only 
partial, long as the soul has any material integu- 
ment. It can never therefore be a possession. It 
is not, as in the NT, by a paradox, both possession 
and inheritance. It lies in the beyond only. Its 
instalments are not itself. They are only steps 
towards it. Only when the dead lift is complete, 
and the soul escapes from matter, does it reach 
salvation. The method of this deliverance is 
determined by the goal The question for Greek 
thought is how to get the divine nature so near to 
man that man can unite himself with it and share 
its blessedneHS. There is no question of atonement 
and reconciliation, of a mond estrangement over- 
come by love, and a new moral relationship 
entered upon in faith. Baptized into Christianity, 
Greek thought proclaims the Incarnation to be the 
method of salvation. The divine life is in Christ 
— not indeed in His llesh : He has no more relation 
to flesh and blood than will allow the divinity, 
which is Ills only real being, to become accessible 
to man. The ruling thought is transformation of 
man’s being, till he become what God is. Greek 
theology makes everything of the inepnation. 
Yet the most damaging criticism upon it is that it 
does not make enough of incarnation. Deity re- 
tains its transcendence and remoteness even within 
the veil of flesh. It is in flesh only that man 
may be deified. There is no thoroughgoing human 
experience on the part of the Logos Clirist. Even 
the rccapitulatio of Irenanis, thougii it brings him 
in some ^mpects close to the gospel, is at bottom 
Greek. It means that the Incarnate One brings 
to actuality the divine mode of being, which is 
God’s original plan for humanity, m that now 
human nattire may be deified by being taken up 
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into it. Origen shows the real drift of the 
tendency, for, while ^ recognizing rather than 
teaching various theories of atonement, he passes 
beyond them to conceive of salvation as consisting 
in being ‘ interwoven with the divine essence 
a condition reached by knowledge, revealed by 
Christ in His capacity as teacher and hierophant. 
Athanasius has rejected Greek cosmology. His 
profoundest concern is salvation, and this requires 
the full deity of the Redeemer. But, at bottom, 
the idea of salvation and the means of deliverance 
are Greek. Man’s distress is his mortality. 
Repentance alone, therefore, cannot deliver him. 
Life must be brought to him, that he may partake 
of the very nature of the Deity. Athanasius is 
able to give a real place in redemption to the 
death and resurrection of Christ, but it is not the 
place assigned to them in the NT. It is still the 
question of deliverance from mortality with which 
he is dealing. In the death of Christ the law of 
death is abrogated, and in the resurrection of 
Christ incorruption is guaranteed. 

‘ By death immortality has reached to all . . . for He was 
made man that we might be made God, and He manifested 
Himself by a body that we might receive the idea of the unseen 
Father, and He endured the insolence of men that we might 
inherit immortality. For while He Himself was in no way 
injured, being impassible and incorruptible and very Word and 
God, men who were suffering, and for whose sake He endured all 
this, He maintained and preserved in His own impassibility.’ 1 
It is devout and very Christian in its sense of 
debt to Christ,^ but its metaphysic, theology, 
Christology, and soteriology are Greek and not 
NT. 

The condition under which salvation viewed as 
deification is obtained by men is necessarily union 
with Christ — i.e. oneness in being with His divine 
being. There is no (question here of faith com- 
mitting itself to Christ and receiving in the act 
His unsearchable riches. There is no union of 
two living personalities to be mutually possessed 
in love, each entering into the experience of the 
other. It is, in the precise sense of the age-long 
religion of Hellas, a mystical union, a participa- 
tion not in the ‘benefits of Christ,’ but in His 
very being. 

(c) The process of salvation . — In a way Greek 
theology was more dualistic, at least after the over- 
throw of subordinationism, than Neo -Platonism 
and more at a loss to produce an effective salvation. 
The divine in Christ has been so completely 
identified with the absolute Godhead that it 
cannot form the link between God and man. 
With the practical triumph of Monophysitism, the 
dualism is now as much between Christ and man 
as it ever was in Greek thought between God and 
the world. The chasm is still there. The question 
now is, How shall the divine Christ be made 
accessible to man? Where and how shall man 
find Christ and be made one with Him? The 
answer comes straight from the heart of Greek 
religion — that primitive religion which preceded 
and outlasted the intellectualized Olympians of 
the middle period of Greek development, and 
which in the last stage of Greek life and thought 
was found mingled in a confused syncretism with 
all manner of Oriental cults. The very word 
which carried the whole meaning of Greek religion 
with it is employed to designate the central 
element in the Christian salvation, Christ is 
brought to man in the ‘mysteries,’ of which the 
Eucharist is the chief. N o theory of His presence as 
yet holds the field. The crudity of popular imagina- 
tion, which regards the consecrated elements as 
the actual flesh and blood of Christ, is below the 
subtlety of Greek symbolism ; and transubstantia- 
tion, as an attempt to make the mystery intelligible, 
is still far off. No theory is needed. Suffice it that 

1 On the Incarnation, liv. 3. 

2 So most eloquently in §§ 4, 5. 
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in the rite, with the aid of all well-devised circum- 
stances, the mind of the worshipper is subdued, 
the emotions are stimulated, reason is silent, and 
the unknown Divine, too wonderful for intellectual 
definition, is felt to be somehow, inexplicably, 
there. At this point the function of the Church 
becomes manifest in all its soul-subduing sanctity. 
The Presence depends on the rite, the rite depends 
for its efficacy on the celebrant, and the celebrant 
depends for the due performance of the rite on his 
place in the Church. Behold the bridge between 
heaven and earth, the only link that can bring 
Christ and man together ! Where is Christ ? On 
the altar. What brought Him there ? The power 
of the hierurge. All that Christ can do for the 
soul is done in the Eucharist. It is the medicine 
of immortality, the instrument of deification. 
Rapt in spirit before the altar, severed from all 
things of sense, in deep emotion beyond all pro- 
cesses of reason, almost above consciousness of self, 
the soul tastes salvation and almost enjoys the 
beatific vision, which will one day, in a moment, 
admit him to the immortal life and give him the 
object of his passionate aspiration — participation 
in the divine nature. This is the core of the 
Christian experience. Christianity stands forth 
confessed a mystery-religion. 

It is not necessary to deny to this ‘ mystery ’ a 
definite religious value. Any one who has given 
sympatheticattention to the Russian Eucharist must 
have thrilled to the sense of the unseen conveyed 
by a ceremonial more splendid and more surcharged 
with inexpressible suggestion than even the Roman 
rite. Still it has to be noted that its ancestry is 
not in the NT, but in primitive Greek religion, as 
that was reproduced in the mystery-religions, and 
that its intmlectual equivalent is not the teaching 
of Jesus or any of His apostles, but Greek 
philosophy, in the last stage of its development, 
when, as Neo-Platonism, it offered itself to every 
cultured intelligence as a revelation of God and a 
way of salvation. It is impossible also not to note 
the danger which haunts it — the danger that besets 
all mysticism — viz. the emphasis laid on the meta- 
physical and the reduction of the ethical to a 
secondary place and value. The salvation which 
does not find its climax in duty and virtue needs 
no theolomcal acuteness to criticize it. It is con- 
demned already. 

The process of salvation, looked at from the 
human side, exhibits the same thoroughgoing 
Greek character. The question is, How shall the 
soul fit itself for the great moment of its deification? 
The answer keeps close to N eo-Platonic lines. The 
first step is morality. At this point Christianity 
resents itself as a new law ; and its morality is a 
aptized Stoicism. The second step is knowledge. 
Here Christianity takes up into itself the older 
Greek idea of salvation by wisdom. The third 
step is that in which the soul goes beyond inorality, 
and even beyond knowledge, and makes its tran- 
sition from things earthly in an ecstasy. In this 
procedure two points of contrast with NT Christi- 
anity are to be noted. (1) There is no place for 
faith. The NT knows no other condition of sal- 
vation than trust in God. Whatever psychological 
concomitants it may have, it is a definite conscious 
act of the human personality in the exercise of its 
highest powers. A scheme which omits this trust- 
ful commitment of the^ sinner to the sin-bearing 
and sin-forgiving God is not Christian. (2) The 
relation of morality to salvation is inverted. 
Self-purification is, in Christianity, not a stage 
which is left behind in the final attainment ; it is 
the issue, the consequence, and the test of the 
Christian salvation. A writer who has been held 
responsible for mysticism in Christianity declares : 

‘ This is how we may be sure we are in Him : he 
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who says he remains in Him ought to live as He 
lived’ \l Jn 2®^*). A practical result of this in- 
version is seen in the two grades of Christians now 
recognized within the Church. The one remains 
in the world, to continue the race and carry on its 
business. The other devotes itself to the pursuit 
of salvation by those paths which are shut to 
ordinary traffic. Greek theology requires the 
solitary for tlie successful prosecution of the way 
of salvation devised by the Greek spirit. He alone 
can direct his soul, in entire withdrawal from sense, 
upon the divine, so as to obtain the vision of it and 
become one with it. And here is a strange, yet 
inevitable, thing. For the crowning experience 
the historic Christ and the actual Cross are no 
longer necessary. They themselves belong to time 
and sense and matter, and all these things are 
transcended. Salvation is gained in ecstatic con- 
templation, and that permits no object to be before 
it save the Absolute Deity. Unneeded, too, by 
the expert solitary is the Eucharist itself. Beyond 
all sucn things, linked as these are to the external, 
the soul passes inward and upward, till it is 
absorbed in God, When we have reached this 
point, we see that Christianity has lost all dis- 
tinctiveness as a historical religion. It has ceased 
to have reference to persons or deeds. Even one 
unique Person and one atoning deed cease to have 
interest for it. It is manifest mysticism; and 
mysticism is identical in all its forms, whether 
Greek, Hindu, Muslim, or Christian. 

V. TBJS I DBA OF SALVATION IN LaTIN TBE- 
OLOQY, — The Western Church accorded to the East 
its special place and function as thinker and inter- 
preter. In the controversies which marked the 
progress of dogma the West intervened, not as a 
rival specialist in speculation, but as a calm and 
just moderator. Chalcedon, though a settlement 
of Greek controversies, is a product of the Western 
ramd, which is not versed in metaphysical subtle- 
ties, but is quite sure of the facts of faith and 
(juite competent to say exactly what it stands for. 
The Greek conception of God, axjcordingly, passes 
over into the West uncriticized and unrevised. It 
lies behind Latin theology and its descendants and 
revives even after the Reformation has pointed out 
a more Biblical and more excellent way of thinking 
regarding God. That, moreover, which goes with 
the Greek idea of (xod — the conception, namely, 
of a salvation which consists in deification and is 
attained in ecstasy — remains as the highest grade 
of religious attainment. However elaWrate the 
dogma, however rigid and detailed the di.scipline, 
however magnificent the cultus, the ideal of the 
iinest religious experience remains as the mystic 
oneness of the soul with God, to which, ultimately, 
dogma and discipline and cultus are alike secondary 
and even indifferent. The .soUtary still stanefs 
above and apart from ecclesiastical Christianity 
and represents the highest type of the religious 
soul as such. 

All this being presupposed and regarded as 
sacrosanct, Latin tneologjjr proceeds to interpret 
Christianity by means or its own charactemtic 
modes of thought. These are political and social 
in their nature. If Greek theology was created by 
Greek philosophy, Latin theology was created by 
the Roman empire and had for its governing 
category the Roman imperial idea. While the 
idea of God, in formal Latin orthodoxy, is the 
Greek Absolute, taken over without revision, this 
empty notion Is filled with contents derived from 
the person and authority of the Roman emperor, 
Gk)d IS the Emperor of the universe. This is not 
merely a poetic image ; it is a ruling principle in 
theology and religion,^ and logically 

derived from it are binding upon mind and 
science. God is ^sentially will. Will takes the 


place of being as the deepest element in the idea 
of God ; but it is will regarded as bare sovereignty. 
No doubt the Emperor of the universe will ad- 
minister its affairs as the best type of Roman 
emperor managed hisyast dominions, in the highest 
interests of His subjects ; but the chief object of 
man’s regard, as he contemplates God, is the tre- 
mendous operative force of His absolute will. If 
the universe, in one sense, is the sphere of God’s 
imperial sway, in another the Church is His real 
and proper empire. As within the Roman empire, 
and there alone, peace and security prevailed, so 
only in the Church was there possibility of salvation 
from the evil forces that raged around it and from 
the unspeakable doom which awaited all beyond 
its pale. The heart of the empire grew chill at the 
thought of the barbarians, whose stroke, in those 
last days, had reached even the imperial city. In 
like manner the heart of the Christian was moved 
at the terror of a judgment that would sui*ely befall 
him but for the sheltering walls of the city of God. 
His religion was a religion of fear ; and salvation 
was deliverance from the power of Satan here and 
hereafter. The constitution of the Church, accord- 
ingly, becomes of first-rate religious importance. 
The Founder of the Church, its first great Imperator, 
could make no mistake. He fixed once for all its 
mighty ramparts. To touch them is not merely to 
cherish a wrong opinion, but to strike at the will 
of God and the very safeguards of salvation. The 
great security of the Church is the historic epis- 
copate. The Scriptures, the cultus, the sacraments, 
all stand within the guardianship of the bishop 
and from him derive their salvation value and their 
spiritual effectiveness. The souls of men are his 
peculiar care. He is responsible for them to the 

f reat Head of the Church, They, for their part, 
ave hut one duty with respect to him, and that is 
obedience. The emperor has his double hierarchy 
— State officials from the loftiest to the lowliest, 
and the priests of the imperial worship duplicating 
the offices of government. So Christ has His 
hierarchy — bishops and presbyters, like the priests 
and Levites in the Jewish Temple, who are at once 
State officials in the ecclesiastical empire and the 
only celebrants in the action of Christian worship. 
Beneath stand the laity submissive and adoring. 

Further developments follow inevitably. Sal- 
vation depends on obeying the laws of God, as they 
are ad ministered by the C hurch. Sin means breach 
of these laws. Strictly speaking, sin is crime 
committed against the imperial majesty of heaven. 
Sin, therefore, like crime, must be punished, while 
obedience, at least if it reach large proportions, 
may l>e rewarded. Penalty and merit are brought 
into the relations of man to God. A man pays for 
his disobedience by the penalty he endures. A 
man’s obedience is the price he jiays for his security. 
Ominous phrases begin to be heard, * satisfacere 
Deo,’ * placare Deum.* The whole system no doubt 
— the Church and its penitential discipline — has 
been brought into existence by the mercy of God, 
But within the system juridical and forensic 
principles and methods bear sway. Members of 
the Ciinrch live under a legal administration and 
have their spiritual state adjudged in terms of 
crime and penalty, good works and merit. In all 
this the NT does not come into consideration. 
Christianity has become the religion of the empire ; 
but still more it has become an imperialism. We 
are moving throughout in a politico-legal atmo- 
sphere. The creator of the ecclesiastical so teriology 
is the heathen empire. In defence of tlie Latin 
theologians and churchmen it may be urged that 
they could scarcely help themselves. 

* With the flocKi of new pToaelytes the Church acquired a con- 
stitnency which could only be <iealt with on legal priiKsiples : 
and such prlndlples could he applied only in the way of enjoining 
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certain observances. That alone could be practically intelligible 
to the mass. The assumption followed, that when these obser- 
vances were passively accepted, at least without disbelief or 
contradiction, they would do their work, would confer and 
accomplish the Christian salvation. On any_ other view, what 
must become of th e mass of recognized Christians ? The theory 
which this implied settled on men’s minds like a fate. Christ 
has furnished us with a system of church ordinances which, if 
reverently complied with, do mysteriously effect salvation.* i 

This way of salvation is expounded in Tertullian 
and Cyprian — the one a gx’eat apologist for tlie faith, 
the other a martyr ; yet the scheme itself is not 
Christian. Gwatkin’s blunt verdict on Cyprian 
exhibits the relation of a Church statesman to the 
ideas of his day : 

‘Saint he is, and martyr ; and the Christian Church is justly 
proud of him ; yet his general conception of religion w much 
more heathen than Christian. There is no sign that he ®ver 
troubled himself to think out the ideas on which it depends. 
Like a practical man, he takes them from the air about him, and 
assumes them to be not only true hut self-evid^t, and concerns 
himself only with their practical applications .’ 2 

In Latin theology proper, forensic forms are 
confined to the application of salvation to the souls 
that need it. The provision of salvation is not yet 
brought under these forms. The ominous satis- 
f actio is not applied to the work of Christ either hy 
Tertullian or by Cyprian. This extension of the 
idea, however, lies close at hand ; and, when Latin 
theology merges into mediseval, this borrowed 
conception will begin its career as the key to the 

work of Christ. . a i.* 

Latin theology is systematized by St. Augustine, 
whose magnificence none will dispute ; though, if 
we may adopt the expression of a much -tried 
Scottish king, employed by him in ano^ier con- 
nexion, he has been ‘ a sair sanct ’ to the Christian 
Church, whether Protestant or Catholic. 

In Augustine’s thought we have the blending of 
four great influences : (i*) a- deep Pauline experi- 
ence, (ii.) an experimental acquaintance with the 
truths of Scripture, (iii.) the dominance of Neo- 
Platonism, (iv.) the authority of the Church. It 
may he predicted that a system built up under 
this fourfold control will be suggestive rather than 
satisfying and will give rise to divergent streams 
of thought and life. From Augustine’s experience 
and his sympathetic reading of Paulinism there 
have flowed evangelical experience and evangelical 
theology. The appeal to experience and the 
grounding of salvation in the love of God may 
well go back to Augustine, as Augustine went 
back to St. Paul, and St. Paul went back to the 
Cross of Christ. But, when Christian experience 
is interpreted both through Greek dualism and 
through Roman imperialism, we may be certain 
that its characteristic features will he distorted 
out of knowledge. r ^ 

I. The idea of God.— The idea of God takes on 
the qualities of its double origin : God is the 
Greek Absolute and the Roman Will, in either 
aspect, beyond the reach of man’s knowledge. God 
is the only real. Things that exist do so only by 
‘participation’ in the divine nature. Reality is 
not in time and space. History is not real develop- 
ment ; it is simply the translation into time of the 
immutable will of God. The Augustinian ‘pre- 
destination’ is simply the Greek affirmation of 
the transcendence of God, brought ah extra,, and 
imposed on Christian experience. The conviction 
of the NT believer that salvation does not depend 
on human initiative, but on the everlasting mercy, 
belongs to a totally different region of thought 
and cannot properly be interpreted through a Greek 

idea of sin.— Sin is explained on the old 
lines that go back to Plato and were ineradicable 
in Greek thought. Augustine was keenly aware 

1 R. Rainy, The Ancient Catholic Church, Edinburgii, 1902, 
p. 62 i. 

2 Knowtedge of God, ii. 167. 


of the guilt of sin; but his experience and the 
whole bent of his disposition led him to view it 
mainly in the aspect of disease, defilement, and 
moral impotency, to connect it with the body, and 
to lay enormous emphasis on carnality. His agony 
as a sinner was that he could not sever the bonds 
that held him, till he ‘put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ Salvation was emancipation, and is inter- 
preted chiefly as power. His problem as a man, 
a pastor, and a theologian is, How shall the slave 
of sin be set free and brought into a freedom 
wdiich consists in identity with the will of Grw* 

It is because an exercised Christian^ knows this 
true liberty of the soul that Augustine^ defeated 
Pelagius ; and it is because the semi-heathen 
knows nothing of it that Semi-Pelagianipi is the 
working creed of a half-Christian Christendom. 
Yet the problem, as Augustine put it, is not stated 
in its real depth, and his solution is marred hy 
intellectual puzzles. 

3. The idea of the Church.— The Church con- 
fronts the soul that knows by bitter experience 
the helplessness of its will-power and the incapacity 
of its intellectual faculty. Augustine is recapitu- 
lating in his own mind the history of Greek 
philosophy. By the logic of Greek thought, reason 
is incapable of reaching God and so solving the 
problems of life and mind.^ The situation 
created demands an extra-rational authority, which 
shall meet the mind in its impotency, lift it into 
participation in the divine nature, and imbue it 
with divine power. This authority presented itself 
to Augustine and to the Latin mind in the guise 
of the Church, Catholic and Roman. It is the 
authority of God. Nothing has rights over man 
that is not in the hands ^ of the Church. The 
gospel itself meets man with the impriwiatur^ of 
the Church ; and all redeeming and emancipating 
powers reach the soul through the channel of the 
Church’s ordinances. Such a conception may he 
magnificent, but it is simply Roman imperialism^ 
adapted to a use for which it is utterly unfitted 
and made the key to the salvation of man. It 
contains, too, an inconsistency with which the 
common man did not need to concern hiinself, 
viz. between predestination and the idea of the 
Church as the sphere and instrument of salvation. 
Augustine himself made various attempts, hy dis- 
tinction of the Church invisible and the Church 
visible and by referring all the elect to the member- 
ship of the Church, to overcome a difficulty which 
is really on the premisses insurmountable. Pre- 
destination and the saving power and absolute 
authority of the Church cannot he combined. 
Protestants had perfect logical right to use the 
one to destroy the other. ^ In practice, however, 
the Church remains in the imperial position 
Augustine gave it, for all who come to it with his. 
a priori presuppositions. 

4. The idea of salvation. — The way of salvation, 
as Augustine defined it, is plain ana will he easy 
or hard in proportion to the seriousness and 
sincerity of the traveller. The princmal points to 
be considered by him who would understand this 
matter of salvation are : . 

(a) The idea of grace, ^This, is conceived, in 
Greek fashion, as a divine substance or energy 
coming from above, descending into human nature, 
and working there as omnipotence in the sphere 
of things finite. Grace, in short, is a thing, and 
not a person— a thing almighty and mysterious, 
but still impersonal, as things are in distinction 
from forces personal and historic. Augustine is 
using a philosophical abstraction to cover the 
phenomena of a spiritual experience; and, in so 
doing, he has done all in his power to destroy it. 
As soon as grace is isolated in thought and regard 
from the historic Redeemer, the nerve of the 
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Ghristian salvation has been cut. After that we 
may get an intense religions experience, bearing 
fruit of its own, but it will have its roots outside 
the NT, and its real parallel will be found in 
non-Christian religions. 

(b) The sac7*aments. — These are taken over from 
Greek theology, as Greek theology took them from 
the mystery-religions. They are the vehicles by 
which the divine vivifying substance reaches the 
dead soul. Theologians will discuss afterwards 
with endless subtleties the relations between this 
substance and the Eucharistic elements. No 
ordinary man need occupy himself with these 
scholastic disputes. The mystic fact remains that 
he gets that substance, with its divine energy, 
into his lips and somehow into his soul. The 
whole transaction is at once physical and supra- 
rational and impersonal. 

(c) Faith . — The nature and function of faith are 
defined by the relation of the soul to the Church. 
The Church is the object with which the soul has 
primarily to concern itself. The redeeming powers 
which will effect its salvation are administered by 
the Church. What the soul has to do, therefore, 
is to commit itself to the Church. This act of 
self-committal is faith. Self-commitment is, in- 
deed, the very essence of faith, as described in the 
NT. But in the NT the object of faith is the 
personal Saviour. In Latin theology it is the 
Church. 

(d) Love . — When faith attaches itself to the 
Church and devoutly employs the sacraments, 
grace is infused into the soul, the process being 
understood under the analogy of the healing art. 
That thing, salvation or energy, called grace is 
imbibed and passes into the system with healing 
and renewing powers. The sum and substance of 
these powers is love. What faith does in the NT 
love does in Latin theology. It is the medicament 
of the soul. In the strength of it the impotent 
man can arise, take up his bed, and walk. Nerve- 
lcs.s before, he can now do works acceptable to 
God, whi<*h may properly be rewarded by the | 
divine justice and crowned with the gift of salva- 
tion* Mere is legalism to all intents and pur|)oses. 
True, ^ace comes from without and gives power, 
revived from time to time in the sacraments. But 
the scheme itself is distinctly unevangelical and 
amounts to salvation by merit. 

(e) Mmtiomnf . — After all, legalism is only a 
stage, wnich suffices indeed for those who are in the 
world and must remain there. Their salvation is 
1 ooked after by the Church. Experts, however, like 
A ugustJne and Monica, may go much farther. It is 
strange that the Christian salvation, as Augustine 
<»uMined it, was the introduction to an experience 
which is taken over from the religious philosophy 
which was Christianity's most powerful rival. 
The highest reach of religion is not attained by 
faith, and is even ultimately independent of the 
sacraments. It is taken in the final step, by which 
the soul abandons all earthly things, and even its 
own characteristic powers and exercises, and is 
taken out of itself in rapture. Quoting the great 
passage in which Augustine describes his last 
conversation with Ms mother, Edward Caird 
comments : 

* How deeply Keo-Flatoniem must have simlc into the apirit 
of St Augruswne, when, in describing the highest moments of 
his re%iou8 experience, he adopts almost verbally the language 
In whiith Plotinus tries to depict the mystic ecstasy of the 
individual soul, as it enters into communion with the soul of 
the world Pt 

It would appear, then, that there are just two 
religions, properly so called, in the world. The 
one is mysticism, and the other is NT Christianity, 
The one offers a salvation which consists m 
mystic communion with the Absolute— salvation 

t Bwtutim ctf Th»€^00f in the Qfmh li, 28 S, 


by ecstasy. The other offers a salvation which 
consists in reconciliation to the living God and 
in a life of ethical harmony with Him in His 
character and redeeming purpose towards man- 
kind-salvation by faith. Augustine presents the 
strange spectacle of a man who seeks to follow 
both religions and enjoy both salvations. The 
attempt is necessarily a failure. Evangelical faith 
has to be debased into legalism before the expert 
is free to enjoy his mystic blessedness. The 
common man is condemned to the one, that the 
religious specialist may concentrate on the other. 
The lamentable result is that Christianity, which 
was meant to reconcile men to God and to re- 
constitute humanity as a living organism, becomes 
the parent of endless dualism — the Church and 
the world, clergy and laity, secular clergy and 
the monks and solitaries. Instead of a salvation 
that is at once possession and inheritance, gift 
and task, there is presented a salvation from which 
the vast bulk of mankind is for ever excluded, to 
which those only can attain who isolate them- 
selves from the very life which the divine purpose 
of mercy designed to redeem, regenerate, and 
restore. 

From the point of view alike of mysticism and 
of predestination, there was no real need for a 
historic deed of atonement as the ground of 
salvation ; and Augustine has not concentrated 
his mind on the work of Christ for men as he has 
upon the operations of divine grace in man. The 
exigencies of the Pelagian controversy absorbed 
his energies. Yet, as a sincerely Christian mind, 
he adoringly recognized Christ as the Mediator, and 
attributed saving power to what He did. His 
deepest thought here is the humility of Christ, 
in which the love of God seeks to subdue to itself 
the pride of man. But his attempts at a theory 
are vague and wavering. He accepts the impos- 
sible idea that the Devil had rights over fallen 
men. These rights the Devil forfeited when he 
killed Christ. So those who believe in Christ are 
freed from the power of the Devil, for over Christ 
the Devil had no right. Along with this he treats 
the death of Christ forensically and attributes to 
it penal significance, but, like TeriuUian, without 
constructing a ‘satisfaction’ theory. As an in- 
heritor of Greek theology, he also retains the idea 
of the Word sharing our mortality, that we may 
be made to share in His divinity. Along these 
lines, however, his constructive thonght does not 
travel. The way to a view of divine action in the 
redemption of man is blocked by his ruling ideas 
of preaestination and miraculous grace ; and these 
are due to the strain of Nco- Platonism which 
enters so deeply into his thought.^ 

VI. Tbb idea of salvation in tub mbdd 
jEVAD Chdrcb. — The interest belonging to that 
great stretch of European history from Gregory I. 
to the close of the 15th cent, can never be ex- 
aggerated or exhausted. Nations are being born 
with much travail. Vast experiments in political 
organization and social structure are being made 
at enormous cost of life and sufiering. The 
human mind is being aroused out of decadence, 
or awakened out of unconsciousness, and prepared 
for undreamed-of enterprises. The destiny of the 
human race is being determined amid a welter of 
controversy and battle, the participants in which 
know not the aim and guess not the issue of the 
confiict. 

The clue, however, to these multitudinous and 
confused happenings is, as ever in the history ol 
the human spirit, a religious need, together with 
its doctrinal expression. * I >ogniatically expressed,’ 
says Harnack, as the story draws to its completion, 

‘ there was a seeking for a sure doctrine of saiva- 
* and Carlyle, Christianity in NMoryt, p. 42S, 
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tion.’^ The records of this quest cover the whole 
period, and the details are innumerable. The 
stages or aspects of it may be classed as three : (1) 
the function of the Church, (2) the problem of the 
work of Christ, and (3) the protest of mysticism. 

I. The function of the Church. — This is twofold, 
in part political and in part specifically religious, 
though, in its political aspirations, it was striving 
to reach avowedly religious ends, (a) In the first 
place, then, the Church succeeded to the place and 
work of the Koman empire. The empire had been, 
in a very real sense, the saviour of the world. It 
was the barrier behind which human life could be 
carried on, secure from threatening destruction at 
the hands of barbarism and anarchy. Its splendour, 
its wealth, its power, its venerable age, gave the 
impression of superhuman dignity and seemed to 
be the operation in the material world of the 
sovereignty of God Himself. When it began to 
decay, men were stricken with fear. ^ Its impend- 
ing doom hung over their souls. This doom was 
delayed in the East for many centuries by the 
founding of New Eome. Because the Eastern 
empire stood, there was no room or need for the 
Church to take its place and assume its functions. 
The Church was confined to its hierurgical func- 
tions, and Christianity remained no more than 
a mystery-religion. The State, accordingly, re- 
mained supreme over the Church — a position which 
it maintained in Eastern Europe till the fall of 
the Russian autocracy set the Church at liberty ; 
and the problem is yet unsolved as to how it will 
use its unaccustomed freedom. The situation in 
the West was very different. The empire was 
manifestly passing away. The later emperors did 
not live in Rome. Finally, even the shadow of the 
Western empire passed away. Nominally, the 
civilized world had but one head, the emperor 
who lived in Constantine’s capital. Really, the 
Western world was without political unity and 
had no central authority. In those centuries when 
the empire was on its death-bed, its prestige and 
power began to pass to the Church. Its spirit was 
born again in the Church. The key to the course 
of European history from Gregory tne Great (pope 
690-604) to the dawn of the Reformation is the 
doctrine of the Church. In the NT the Church is 
a spiritual fellowship of believers with their Lord 
and with one another. The Church of those long 
and terrible centuries is a political organization 
framed on the model of the banished empire, 
controlling men by a legal system, administered 
by a highly centralized government. The task 
before it was one of appalling magnitude. On the 
one hand, it had to preserve whatever was of per- 
manent value in the culture of the ancient world, 
while penetrating it with new ethical and religious 
ideas. On the other hand, it had to face the 
barbarian menace, to subdue those untutored races 
which were breaking through the crumbling wails 
of empire, and make them subjects of a supreme 
Holy Will, which might restrain their passions and 
renew their natures. It was, in fact, the missionary 
task of every age. If we can imagine India, the 
seat of an immemorial civilization, ringed round 
with savage forces threatening its destruction — an 
India without any British rule to hold back the 
enemy beyond the frontiers and to keep the peace 
within them— and can picture what the work of 
the Christian Church would be in such circum- 
stances, we have some conception of the situation 
of the Church in Western Europe when the sceptre 
had dropped from the nerveless hands of the last 
Roman emperor. 

Now, if the spirit of the first missionary to 
Europe had shaped the missionary policy of the 
Church at this time, it is certain that the Church 
1 Vi. 117 . 


would not have adopted the method of political 
supremacy, but would have trusted to that powei 
of the gospel of Christ on which St. Paul relie • 
absolutely. But St. Paul’s method, of evangelisu; 
had long been forgotten. Externalism had had an 
increasing vogue for centuries. The Church hao 
gone to school to the empire and had learned the 
imperial style. No other method was thought oi 
than to oppose force to force — the force of Roman 
authority to barbarian force of terror and destruc- 
tion. The only possible policy was supposed to be 
that of gathering the world under the dominion of 
Rome, binding the yoke of law more securely than 
ever upon Rome’s old subjects, and riveting it on 
the new races that were occupying her domain 
and holding all alike for ever in bondage and 
tutelage. There is nothing ignoble about this 
dream of conquest and subjugation. The dreamers 
of it were among the greatest of men, noble in 
their devotion to an end which was power, but not 
selfish aggrandizement. Two remarks, however, 
are historically justified. 

(i.) This conception of the salvation of mankind differs abso- 
lutely from that set forth in the NT : in the NT salvation by 
faith ; in the mediaeval Church salvation by political domination 
and legal discipline ; in the NT a salvation that operates from 
within by love and hope; in the mediaeval Church a salvation 
that acts from without by force and terror. The one is the 
outcome of a long religious growth in which redemption is 
accomplished by a God so close at hand that He can be man 
and bear human burdens and gather humanity to Himself in a 
living fellowship, of which He is the inspiration, the energy, 
and the unifying principle. The other has its roots in Greek 
dualism and Eoman imperialism and is effected by a God afar 
off, governing, controlling, subduing through the might of toe 
pope, His earthly representative. We can see, by considering 
the course of events and the influences at work, how the one 
t5i>e came to be substituted for the other: hut we are not 
warranted in concluding that the one evolves out of the other 
by an inherent logic, or that the mediaeval Church is what 
Christianity was bound to become as it grew out of its NT 
germ. 

(ii.) The dream was never quite realized, and toe hour of toe 
Church’s greatest triumph preceded its final downfall. ^ From 
the beginning the Church realized the need of a secular instru- 
ment in dealing with the brute forces which had to be met and 
coerced. Accordingly, she called into existence a secular 
empire, to be the counterpart, on a lower level of spiritual 
value, of her own imperial constitution. The empire of the 
universe was to be governed by a world-priest and a world-king, 
each holding office and exercising authority under God, the 
unseen Emperor. Ideally, these two authorities ought to have 
operated in harmony. Practically, they never did. The true 
genius of the Church required its absolute supremacy, the 
secular State, even though nominally holy and imperial, being 
no more than the instrument to carry out the divine sovereign 
Will of whose behests the Church was the depository and 
revealer. Such a position the empire declined to take. The 
Middle Ages were ffiled with toe strife of empire and papacy. 
In the end victory lay with neither. The empire was destroyed 
by toe greater skill of its papal enemies. The Church lost its 
imperial position in less than a century after its most violent, 
and even grotesque, expression — if we may credit the story of 
Boniface vrii, with his brandished sword and his exultant cry, ‘I 
am Caesar, I am Emperor.’ The rising spirit of nationality would 
not permit absolutism, whether imperial or papal. The Church 
had preserved much of the past. It had formed the beginning 
of a new world. But it had not saved Europe, and it had 
destroyed itself. The failure of toe Church, in its political and 
social endeavour, is to be traced to ite radical misapprehension 
of the religious need of man. On presuppositions of dualism, 
religious and philosophical, nothing better, probably, could 
have been devised than the papal system. The Middle Ages are 
proof, on a large scale, of the inaccuracy of the diagnosis and 
of the failure of the remedy. , 

{b) In the second place, the Church assumed the 
function of mediator of salvation to the individual 
soul. The way of salvation, as marked out by the 
mediajval Church, presents the curious spectacle of 
contact with NT ideas together with complete 
inversion of them. The NT Church is the com- 
munion of saints, i,e. the fellowship of believers, 
the individual being taken by his relation to Christ 
out of his isolation and made a member of a living 
organism, in which he finds his place and work, 
and is disciplined, trained, and helped in knowledge 
and virtue. The mediseval Church is an institute 
of salvation, by whose machinery heathen men are 
made Christians, and sinners are enabled to escape 
eternal punishment, and even, in rare cases, to 
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attain saintship. It Htands, in its divinely im- 
parted poweis and its divinely designed meehanism, 
apart from and above the individiial and proceeds 
to operate npon him with a view to his salvation. 
The NT Church snunnons men to yield themselves 
to Clirist. The medijcval Church summons men 
to yield themselves to its authority. It incor- 
porates them in its organization, supplies them 
with divine grace, and legislates for them as they 
proceed to work out their salvation. 

‘In the medijBval Clmrch, the individual, qtia individual, had 
little or no place. Uis salvation was conditioned from first to 
last by Ilia belonging to a corporation, in whose privileges and 
functions he shared, through whose sacraments his life was 
nourished ; by whose graduated iiierarchy, though but the 
meanest servant of the Church, he was linked to the supreme 
Head; whose saints shielded him by their “merits,” or helped 
him by their iiitercession. Through this corporation alone was 
he brought Into touch with his Saviour. Outside the corpora- 
tion his Houl was lost.’! 

In this mediyeval conception of salvation there is 
the practical and exquisitely skilful application of 
ideas which have occupied theologians from the 
days of Neo-ITatonism, and of theories which have 
prevailed since Latin theology was constructed by 
Kornan lawyers. The Church is the old Neo- 
platonic ‘bridge’ over which the soul passes to the 
Absolute. The medimval Christian knows nothing 
of immediate access to God. He is confronted at 
every turn by the Cluirch, the mediator. All 
divine influences, I'egenerative, educative, directive, 
come through the medium of the Church, with 
whom alone the ordinary Christian has ever 
directly to do. Grace is not, as in the NT, a 
saving, operative, love of God to sinners, but a 
substance, as Augustine coxujeived it, capable of 
being communicated after the analogy of food or 
medicine, with physical and hyperphysical results 
of a ma^cal kind. With such presuppositions, 
the process of salvation is elaborate, but quite 
intelligible and workable. 

ti) Omce is infused into the soul in the sacrament of baptism 
and the Eucharist. In the one, life is communicate<l, first of 
ah, to a ioul conceived of as dead. In the other, reiiewed com- 
munications of life are made from time to time. ProiH?rly 
speaking, the celebration of Mass shouki be actiompanicd hy 
ooinmunion. But mysticism with its own logic intervenes to 
make non-commuukmting atteiKiatice a means of grew;©. The 
mystery becomes one for eye an<l ear, for swtheMo emotion and 
rapt adoring contemplation, and in this the union of soul with 
the divine is elfect<‘d. Htill the Eucharist iiolds its own as the 
peculiar medium through which the <iivme life Is nmintaim fi in 
the believer ; the dead soul, being now quickened with divine 
energy, is able to {>€rform good works. Tiiese are meritorious 
in the sight of God, ami by their practice the sinner is trans- 
formed into a righteous person. This progressive sanotifitatlon 
is crowned by justification. The way of salvation stretches 
before the medijoval Christian, arduous indeed and indefinitely 
piMlmigt'd, but plainly in \n*w. bcgal directions are almndunt. 
i\ pritNtly din‘('tor is aiwayn available. This way, aiJcorcUngly, 
lias strong attract ions for pure and earnest souls who keenly 
desire the iilessedness of union with Ood, are deeply aware of 
their ignoranoe and wmlsmess, ami are gltwl to pay the price of 
a humbled reason and a surrendered will. The difficulty lay in 
the nature of the authority to wliich the soul wan reipiirwl to 
bow. It wfw an external authority, and the methmi of salva- 
tion was legal and even commercial. It might well hap|ien, 
therefore, to an earnest and determined spirit, as to Paul in 
earlier days and to Luther in the following age, that dcs|>alr 
should settle down in darkness, unless a more excellent way 
were found. That way Itad been forgotten by the theologians 
of the Church. An far as inediinvahsm was concerned, the orii>’ 
alternath'e to legalism was mysticism— the way that plunges 
over a precipice into the deeps of the unknown divtne- 
Cll.) Grace, when it becjornes exhausted through human weak- 
ne®i and error, has to be restored. The loss of grace is an ever 
recurring fact. Machinery for its recovery is a pressing need 
This need was met In the «icrament of penance ipv.\ which, for 
obvious reasons, becomes of prime importance m this institute 
of salvation, and, in fact, is practically the salvation itself for 
sdl ordinary believers. Suppose, then, that a soul has fallen 
into mortsd sin, and so has lost the grace infused into it at 
l»aptl»m or Eucharist, what must be done that the loss may be 
recovered? First, there tnuifc be sorrow of heart, preferably 
emitrittp though aUr&iti with certain conditions appeniied 
might sutit)!©; then eonfesslon to tlie priest, guided % inter- 
rogatories, in which psychological skill, gained by long dealing 
with the secrets of human nature, ahls the halting self- 
knowledge of the penitent ; then the prteatly absolution* wiping 
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of! the guilt of sin and delivering the soul from eternal damna- 
tion ; next, the ‘satisfaction* (g.u.), or the task imposed by the 
priest, whereby the justice of God, pursuing sin with temporal 
punishments in this world or the next, is ‘ satisfied.’ By absolu- 
tion, granted in view of the satistactions which are to follow, 
the soul is returned to a spiriiual condition which makes it fit 
for further infusion of grace, and the interrupted course is 
resumed— grace, good works, merit, justification. 

A serious complication is introduced into the scheme by the 
granting of ‘ indulgences ’ (q.v.\ These are the remission of the 
temporal punishments by authority of the pope, to whom is 
committed the wondrous treasury of the merits of the saints. 
This addition to the scheme was necessary to make it tolerable, 
ludul'-ences express the pitiful heart of the Church, refraining 
from legal exaction and devising means whereby God’s banished 
ones may be restored to Him. At the same time, an indulgence, 
in the midst of legalism, is fraught with moral peril ; and of 
this the practice of indulgences in the last years of the 16th 
cent, contains ample illustration. The mistake did not lie in 
the intention of the Church, but in the invincible dualism 
which externalized all the relations of God and man and in the 
end made salvation a compromise between justice and mercy. 

As the centuries rolled on, the limitations of 
the mediieval Church became more and more 
evident. Profound dissatisfaction and wide-spread 
unrest characterized the religious life of the 
closing period of the Middle Ages. But deeper 
than aiscontent with the incidental features of the 
ecclesiastical system was the demand for a revision 
of the theological presuppositions on which that 
system rested and for a reversion to the primal 
redemptive forces in the might of which Christi- 
anity from its birth-hour had gone forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer. 

2. The doctrine of the work of Christ. — 
Doctrine always follows experience, reacting upon 
it and giving it a stereotyped form. The mediaeval 
doctrine of salvation, accordingly, is the mediaeval 
practice rationalized, illuminated, and fixed. 

The idea of God which governs mediaeval soterio- 
logy is that philosoi>hieai abstraction of being or 
substance, blent with the idea of political absmut- 
ism, which we have seen at work in Latin theology. 
The one clement is Greek — the unconditioned and 
transcendent nature of God. The other is Homan 
—the will of an absolute monarch. A God of this 
character stands outside of Hia world, which is 
entirely dependent upon Hiin, while its coming 
into existence at all remains inexplicable. Its 
relation to Him, at any point of its career, is that 
of an empire to a dihbaxit, inscrutable, and almighty 
prince. In His regulation of the affairs of His 
dominion Go<l is govtuned by no other considera- 
tions than Hks own absolute will. Tliis He utters 
in the form of law, and the maintenance of law 
He delegates to designated ministers — i.e, the 
hierarchy of the Church — whom He suitably 
endows and equips for the unique responsibility. 

Breaches of law are crimes. To meet the case of 
those who are guilty of breach of law but who are 
nevertheless the objects of the inscrutable elec- 
tion of the divine mercy, the penitential discipline 
of the Church hm been divinely instituted. In the 
'satisfactions’ rendered by the penitent law is 
upheld and the conscience is awakened to a rever- 
ential sense of its demands. At the same time, 
this is procedure merely. It is a dealing with 
hnlividuals only, and is, so to speak, empirical, 
and not absolute or final. Upon what does the 
enitential discipline rest ? It must be warranted 
y, and be an application of, the divine dealing 
with the whole empire of God. That storehouse 
of merit, upon which the sinner ultimately de- 
ends for forgiveness and sanctification, cannot 
e left liable to depletion. It must be secure and 
inexhaustible. There must be an absolute and 
final vindication of the divine law and the divine 
honour by which God’s government of the universe 
can be made inviolable and His preferential deal- 
ings with individuals be ratified. God, it was 
plain, must intervene in the history of His world 
so as once for all to exhibit the supremacy of His 
law, the unassailable dignity of His name. What 
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is that act which possesses such momentous 
import ? Experimental faith had always fastened 
on the death of Christ. Tradition enshrined the 
Passion of the Kedeemer in the central articles of 
the Creed. Once the question, therefore, was 
raised as to the validity of the Church's procedure in 
granting absolution to sinners, it could be answered 
only in one way: The Cross is the act which 
vindicates the divine law and honour and validates 
the Church’s procedure. The awakening mind of 
man, however, as it seeks to make faith conscious 
and clear, is not content with the bare fact. It 
presses for a theory. What gives the Cross of Christ 
this amazing significance ? The difference between 
this question and that which was the central 
problem of Greek theology has to be carefully 
noted. The Greek question is : How shall man, 
corrupt and dying, be united to, and made partici- 
pator in, the divine nature, and so be ‘deified’? 
The question which Latin thought made inevit- 
able, and which now in mediaeval theology was 
asked in the most searching form, was this : How 
shall man, a convicted criminal, escape the doom 
which follows inevitably upon transgression in the 
court of divine inexorable justice? Putting the 
matter broadly, Yernon Bartlet and Carlyle say 
of the Latin temper : 

‘ Its typical product was not metaphysics but jurisprudence ; 
and it was from this standpoint that man's relations even to 
God were regarded. 

And these writers proceed to illustrate by quota- 
tion from Sir Henry Maine : 

‘ Almost anybody who has knowledge enough of Boman law 
to appreciate the Roman penal system, the Roman theory of the 
obligations established by Contract or Delict, the Roman view 
of Debts and of the modes of incurring, extinguishing, and 
transmuting them, the Roman notion of^ the continuance of 
individual existence by IJniversal Succession, may be trusted 
to say whence arose the frame of mind to which the problems 
of Western theology proved so congenial, whence came the 
phraseology in which these problems were stated, and whence 
ttie description of reasoning employed in their solution.* 

With special reference to the problem of salva- 
tion, the required form lies close at hand. For 
offences against law there must be satisfaction. 
The wrong-doer must make amends. This, how- 
ever, in the nature of the case is impossible. Man 
is finite ; but his offence is infinite, for it has been 
committed against an infinite Being. Infinite, 
therefore, must be the satisfaction. The need of 
satisfaction is met in the person and work of 
Christ, He is divine, and therefore His work has 
the required note of infinitude. He is human, and 
therefore His work can be viewed as rendered to 
God by man. His redemptive work is His death — 
a deed of superabounding merit; and this, since 
the Son has no need of it for His own purposes, is 
available for those whose own merits so sorely need 
to be supplemented. The issue of this abounding 
satisfaction is twofold : Godward, it makes ample 
amends to the divine honour — the Lord of the whole 
earth has made His Name to be had in reverence 
of all His creatures ; man ward, it supplies what is 
needed to enable the sinner, impotent in himself, 
to do good works, to obtain the reward of merit, 
and to become progressively sanctified and in the 
end justified. The death of Christ creates the 
treasury of grace and fills it with an inexhaustible 
supply of merit. Grace is a transferable quantity, 
which God employs for the benefit of His elect. 
By means of it He first starts them on the way to 
sanctification, in the sacrament of baptism ; and 
then from time to time, in the sacrament of 
penance, He replenishes this store. Thus does the 
theory of satisfaction, as applied to the work of 
Christ, arise from and return to the praxis, as 
observed in the Church. The one interprets the 
other. The mediaeval mind found in the satisfac- 
tion theory the very mirror of itself, a Christianity 
1 Christianity in History j p. 420. 


I intelligible to it, because it was simply the uni- 
; versal practice of piety, expressed in terms of 
thought. Precisely at this point, however, a 
danger threatened the theory and indeed ultimately 
dissolved it. Reason has undertaken to give a 
rationale of the work of Christ. But what are the 
rights of reason ? It may be the handmaid of faith, 
or the equivalent of faith, or a power independent of 
faith ; and, if reason be ever pitted against faith, 
the human spirit will be divided within itself. 
This is, historically, the course of scholasticism as 
a whole and of the satisfaction theory in par- 
ticular.^ In Anselm the satisfaction is a necessity 
flowing from the relation of God to the world. In 
Aquinas it is a method, not strictly necessary, but 
the most suitable for the end in view. In Duns 
Scotus it is grounded only in the absolute will of 
the Supreme Being ; and the death of Christ has 
just the value which God chooses to put upon it. 
The defects of the mediaeval satisfaction theory 
are obvious. They all flow from the non-Christian 
idea of God which mediaeval thinkers took over 
from Greek thought. Mediaeval thought is pene- 
trated by dualism and is congenitally incapable of 
yielding an adequate interpretation of Christian 
experience. Its God is the Absolute and cannot 
act within His world. He must have a delegate. 
What is achieved by this Other is presented to 
Him, and He enjoys the satisfaction rendered to 
Him. He is shut out of the sacrifice He demands. 
Its Christ is monophysite ; and incarnation is so 
delimited as to be made unreal. Christ is just 
human enough to be able to die. The sole jpoint 
of interest is His death, the death of an infinite 
Being, from which His life falls apart, neither 
giving value to the death nor receiving significance 
from it. This whole drama of divine redemption 
goes on apart from humanity. It is set in opera- 
tion at the Cross and is maintained in action by 
the Church. The Church is the proximate object 
of the sinner’s regard. With Christ he has 
nothing directly to do. Faith is directed to the 
Church ; it is assent to an outward authority con- 
ceived as the delegated authority of God ; it is 
not a direct relation of the soul to the Saviour. 
The Christian life, accordingly, is treated legally. 
Forgiveness is not the prius and the motive of the 
believer’s experience, but its difficult and pre- 
carious goal. Union to Christ is sacramental and 
occasional, not abiding as inward spring and 
energy. It belongs only to the higher substance 
of which man is composed and can be reached only 
when the dualism of matter and form has been 
conquered by the suppression of the one and the 
sole survival of the other. So closely are mediaeval 
piety and mediaeval theology bound up with a 
philosophy which was radically alien to the spirit 
of Christianity. 

The satisfaction theory did not pass unquestioned 
even in the Middle Ages. Abelard has been much 
praised and also severely blamed for rejecting it 
and substituting for it a ‘ subjective ’ or ‘ moral 
influence ’ theory. He has been regarded as far in 
advance of his time. When all is said, however, 
he remains mediaeval still. He has not critically 
revised the idea of God, which remains still 
involved in the dualism in which Aristotle, as well 
as Plato, left it. His God is still transcendent. 
It is true that Abelard reacts strongly against the 
idea of law. Over against law he sets love. But 
the function of love is simply the function of law 
with respect to the world. It is a device to secure 
the submission of men. The satisfaction theory 
keeps the world goin^ by means of a legal dis- 
cipline. For the legal discipline Abelard substi- 
tutes the exhibition of the divine love. An appeal 
is made to the tenderest emotions of the human 
1 See artt. Satisfaction, Scholasticism 
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heart. That appeal reaches its utmost poi^ijnancy 
in the Cross. There is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of Abelard’s personal response to the love 
of 'which he discourses so movingly. At the same 
time, lie is still within the sphere of mediseval 
praxis and mediceval piety. The merit of Christ 
— i.e, the love manifest in His death — stimulates 
human action and makes possible merit of the 
same sort. Yet, of course, such merit is never 
sujffieient and has to be supplemented by the inter- 
cessions of the Redeemer. In truth, so long as the 
idea of God remains where Greek thought had 
placed it, the theological account of redemption 
must remain arbitrary and unreal. 

3 . The protest of mysticism. — The term * mysti- 
cism,’ commonly employed to denote any religious 
experience wlii'ch is very intense and emotional 
and cannot be formulated in intellectual utterance, 
properly implies a dualistic metaphysic— the effort 
to reach a unity which shall rise high above both 
the elements which have been set in mutual 
contrast. 

* God, for the Mystic, is the One who is presupposed in all, 
God as God, as the unity above the difference of subject and 
object, to which everything is related and which itself is related 
to nothing ... for Mysticism, the negative so decisively pre- 
ponderates over the positive relation, that God and the world 
cannot be included in one thought/ ^ 

The religion based on this philosophy gained 
classical expression in Plotinus and entered, essen- 
tially unchanged, into Christianity. It governed 
the theology of the Church. When, accordingly, 
we observe the phenomenon of mysticism arising 
in the Middle Ages, we are not to imagine tlmt it is 
a protest against the piety of the mediajval Church. 
It is that jpiety in its purest form. Every mediae- 
val Christian has before him the mystic experience 
of a union of substance with the divine— a union 
which he can never effect by any effort except the 
effort which is the cessation of all action ; an 
experience which is aupra-rational and supra- 
ethical, ineffable and incommunicable. The ex- 
perience belongs to an inner region, where the 
soul, withdrawing from all finite things, matter, 
the world, the Church, and its own separate exist- 
ence, finds Cod and is content. A mystic is out of 
place in any religious communion which does not 
ground its theology in the Neo- Platonic idea of 
God. Yet iivm that communion is not his resting- 
place. He will be in it and use its sacramental 
system. IJnt liis goal is beyond the Church and 
its institutions. 

The mcdijoviil Church, however, was Latin as 
well m (Jr reek. If its goal is a mystical salvation, 
it hati a legal discipline to serve m a stage on the 
way. The ex igcncies of li f c com pelled the ordinary 
type of believer W remain the slave of an external 
system. Tlie Church, too, was bound to keep the 
viist majority of its subjects in this servile condition. 
If every soul was a solitary, how could the Church 
rule the world? The Church, therefore, as the 
institute of salvation in the midst of a lawless 
world, was bound to l>e a legal system, holding 
down the individual by constraint of an external 
authority. But .such suppression of the individual 
is, in essence, profoundly irreligious, for it sur- 
renders the idea of bringing the ordinary man into 
immediate relation to God. The protest against 
externalisui is mysticiBin, which is ‘religion in its 
most concentrated and e.x elusive form . . . that 
attitude of the mind in which all other relations 
are swallowed up in the relation of the soul to 
God.’^ The meuiseval Church, accordingly, held 
within itself, side by side, legalism and mysticism 
— both alike the products of a non -Christian con- 
ception of God. The metiheval theologian’s philo- 
sophical presuppositions rendered him lieljdesH. 

1 OaM, tij ^ Qr&ik Fh%litmpher$, IL 
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VII. Tee idea of salvation in the theo- 
logy OF THE Reformation and in subsequent 

THOUGHT. — Scholasticism reached the height of 
its power in Scotism, and thence began its long 
decline. The history of four centuries of Christian 
life and thought is filled with one long endeavour 
to remove the static Absolute from its supremacy 
in philosophy and theology and to find some con- 
ception of God more adequate to the realities of 
religious experience. The details of this history 
are multitudinous. The main line, however, can 
be followed plainly enough ; and the great epochs 
stand out clearly. They may he named and briefly 
characterized in their relation to central Christian 
experience as follows. 

I. The return to experience. — While mediseval 
dualism was subjecting all human interests to the 
control of an absolute authority, which was held to 
express the sovereignty of (3-od, these interests 
themselves were growing in value and were de- 
manding a more ample recognition and satisfaction. 
In every department of human life and action the 
feature of a confident and exulting appeal to 
experience is most marked. Nature stands out in 
its endless wonder and charm, with promise of 
amazing rewards to all who will diligently seek 
them. Eager explorers give the world to humanity 
as the sphere of action and achievement, wherein 
the mind of man may ^ow to its maturity. 
Human history thrills with interest, as it records 
the attainments and the triumphs as well as the 
agonies and tragedies of real men. Nations become 
conscious of themselves, not as pupils of Church 
and Empire, but as independent personalities with 
careers of their own. Above all and deeper than 
all, the human spirit seeks to break through forms 
which were ostensibly means of access to God, but 
had proved to be barriers. Formally, the move- 
ment we know as the Reformation was an 
effort to purge the Clmrch of abuses, clear away 
its mythology, and rectify certain points in its 
tlieology. Really, it was something other, and 
more, than an intellectual, or even an ethical, 
demand. It was a quest for reality, and the 
direction of this quest was towards the New Testa- 
ment, In essence the Reformation was a revival 
of that primitive Christianity which hnd, indeed, 
never wholly faded from the Christian consciousness. 
Along with the piety wliose roots lay in the old 
mystery-religions there had come down through 
the ages a religion whose gospel was the Gospels, 
whose salvation was the historic Christ, the living 
Lord, whose creed centred in the redemptive facts 
of ilis life, death, and resurrection, whose piety 
was an immediate access to Him and an endeavour 
to be like Him. 

When absolutism, ecclesiastical and dogmatic, 
proved untenable, this religion became aware of 
itself, found human voices in which to utter its 
message, and stood forth out of the wreckage of 
the past as essential Christianity, changeless as the 
unchanging love of God. ^uch a religion reaches 
back to ultimate unities of history and of experi- 
ence which no dualistic logic can exiuess. The 
Christianity of the NT, h»ng overlaid by dualism, 
is a synthesis of elements that are intelligible only 
when grasped in their interrelations. Its note is 
always unity, the unity of life. Salvation comes 
to the individual when he finds himself in this 
unity, not absorbed or lost or suppressed, but lifted 
out of a false separation, and so, for the first time, 
justified in his individuality and guaranteed in the 
fullness of his personality. This salvation is seen 
in Christ. We find God in Christ. Christ is the 
incaniate love of Go<L He is the divine forgiveness, 
operating in the completeness of (Jlod’s ^ moral 
character amid the conditions of human sin and 
misery. He is this because of what lie actually 
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was, and did, and suffered. Yet His existence and 
His power are not limited to a few years of time. 
He meets men always at the point where their need 
of God is deepest. Christianity is the historic 
Christ, but the historic Christ is timeless. The 
salvation thus presented in Christ is possessed in 
faith. What faith meant in Christian experience 
could not be understood by a theology governed by 
Greek and^ Latin presuppositions. In such a 
theology faith was only a preliminary step to a 
plvation carried on by a legal procedure and 
issuing finally in the beatific vision. But faith, as 
it deals with the personal Redeemer, is an action 
neither mainly intellectual, as in assent, nor 
emotional, as in ecstasy. It is the action in which 
a soul, in full self-consciousness with sober self- 
judgment, commits itself trustfully to the ever- 
lasting mercy, conveyed in the person and work of 
Christ. It is the act in which a soul passes from 
self-assertion to self-realization, through surrender 
to, and identification with, the love which, in the 
life and death of Jesus, authenticates itself as 
divine redemptive efficacy. No activity of the 
human spirit could be more unlike surrender to a 
system or ecstatic plunge into a sea of being. It 
has no affinities with Roman legalism or Neo- 
Platonic mysticism. It implies a historic revela- 
tion and a personal relation to God. It permits 
no machinery of mediation and has no use for 
either hierurgy or hierarchy. In it the soul has 
immediate access to the Son of God and in Him 
finds the Father. This experience is the direct 
gift of God in Christ and confers on men that 
priestly privilege which non-Christian religions, 
and the mediaeval Church after them, had confined 
to a special and narrow caste. Without any 
apparatus of mysticism, the exercise of faith carries 
with it the blessing which is the eternal quest of 
the human spirit — union to God ; and that not as 
an impossible blending of substances, but as a 
relationship in which the man who gives himself to 
God gains fullness of personal life, while he draws 
increasing wealth of knowledge and power from the 
communications of the divine Word and Spirit. 
Faith is genetically distinct from passivity. It is 
an energy of the soul. It is the whole energy of 
the soul in the moral sphere, needing no supplement 
to make it a condition in man of the experience of 
salvation. Faith sets the soul on that moral enter- 
prise whose ^oal is the accomplishment of the 
purpose of divine love, revealed and guaranteed in 
Christ. The relation of faith and works is not a 
problem for faith. There can be no faith which is 
not a dynamic issuing in service. There can be no 
gift of salvation which is not at the same time the 
summons to a redemptive task. 

This salvation is accomplished as a life in the 
Spirit. Neither Greek mysticism nor Latin legal- 
ism had any room for the work of the Spirit. 
Theology added a locus regarding the Spirit, 
because of a clause in the baptismal formula and 
because of certain texts which it was impossible to 
ignore. But the application of dualism to Christi- 
anity made the NT idea of the Spirit, with its 
intensely Hebraic associations, utterly unintel- 
ligible. What philosophy ruled out and theology 
could not interpret Christian experience grasped 
as the simplest, divinest fact. To believe in Christ 
is to have the Spirit. The Spirit is not a proposi- 
tion to be admitted ; it is a power to be received 
and exulted in. In the reception of the Spirit the 
Christian apprehension of God reaches its deepest 
religious truth. God, and Christ, and the fellow- 
ship of believers are included in an experience of 
which the indwelling Spirit is the source and power. 
The Christian life is not lived outside of God, in a 
region where human effort is occasionally reinforced 
by infusion of grace. It is not drawn into the 


divine Being or Substance, so that a unity is 
reached by the suppression of man’s individuality. 
It is lived in God as the career of a personality 
which has a moral function in God’s universe and 
is called on to discharge it with entire consecration, 
the energy for fulfilment being supplied continually 
by the immanent Spirit of God. It is a life of 
intense and growing intimacy with God, in which 
self-realization becomes complete in proportion as 
God is discovered to be the source and sum of aU 
moral values and powers. 

The NT is full of the boldest synonyms, equiva- 
lences, and correspondences, which Greek theology 
could make nothing of, in which, however, Christian 
experience finds at once its interpretation and its 
nourishment. God and Christ; Christ and the 
Spirit ; the Redeemer and the redeemed ; the love 
which is God giving Himself to man, and faith 
which is man answering the approach of God; 
forgiveness and the new life; reconciliation and 
sanctification ; salvation and service ; salvation, 
present and to come — all such seeming contrasts, 
or even contradictions, are held togetlier in the 
unity of a living experience. From the point of 
vie'vv of any logic known to the ancient world, 
Christianity was one vast paradox, an absurdity 
with which it was difficult to deal seriously. When, 
accordingly, that logic was adopted by the Church 
as the instrument of its self-expression, the result 
could not be satisfactory. The incompatibility of 
that logic with Christianity is registered in Cnal- 
cedon, makes Augustine the fountain-head of 
divergent streams, and turns the mighty structure 
of mediaeval theology into an intolerable burden. 
The disappointing thing in the theology of the 
Reformation is that this incompatibility was not 
discerned, and no effort was made to substitute 
for the older forms others more adequate. The new^ 
life which was moving in the Church of the 16th 
cent. ‘ would have required a wholly new theology 
to match it, but to the production of such a theology 
the Protestant Church was for the time unequal.’ ^ 

2 . The continuity of mediaeval forms of thought, 
— Of the two strands of systematic thought which 
formed the traditional dogma it may be said, 
broadly, that in Lutheranism we have the con- 
tinuation of Greek and Alexandrian theology, 
while Calvinism continues the line of Latin 
theology. In Lutheranism we have the mystical 
union ot Christ and the believer, the communicatio 
idiomatum as a theory of Christ’s person, the 
doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, 
all conceived in the vein of Greek theology. In 
Calvinism we have the governing principle of the 
divine sovereignty, conceived in the style of Roman 
imperialism. By means of this organizing idea a 
systematic theology was constructed which ap- 
pealed to the interest of dogmatic completeness 
and was able to meet Roman dogma with a dog- 
matism as finished and masterful. In virtue of 
this conception also an ecclesiastical polity was 
devised which carried into the new age the old idea 
of the Church as an independent and imperial body, 
representing in spiritual things the supremacy of 
God, strong to resist aggression and insistent in its 
claim, not merely to be supported by the State, but 
to give to the State guidance and rule in all things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God. 

Lutheranism, with its individualistic and mysti- 
cal tendencies, made the Church, as in the old 
Greek empire, subservient to the State, with 
portentous results in the history of Germany. 
Calvinism made men and nations strong to resist 
despotism and created nations whose passion is 
liberty. The retention by Calvinism, however, 
of the Latin idea of God made impossible any 
thorough revision of dogma. In the history of the 
1 Denney, Christian Doctrine of ReconeiKoMont p. 92. 
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attempt to make mediajval thought serve the 
purposes of Keformation experience there are three 
leading phases. 

{a) The ^satisfaction^ theory . — This is intended 
to solve that central problem of soteriology which 
Anselm was the hrst to face explicitly : Cur Deus 
homo ? Particularly, why was the Cross necessary 
or, at least, divinely chosen, to meet the situation 
created by sin and form tiie warrant of human 
salvation in face of the judgments of a holy God 
and the sentence of an accusing conscience? The 
category of satisfaction supplied by the old Latin 
theology and applied by medieval theology to the 
work of Christ, is taken over by Calvinism without 
any sense of its inadequacy to represent NT truth 
and life. Indeed, the Calvinistic use of it is more 
rigidly Latin even than that common in mediseval 
theologians. In Anselm satisfaction is not punish- 
ment, is indeed an alternative to it. In Aquinas 
satisfaction is punishment of a sort. In Calvin the 
satisfaction made in the suffering of the Eedeemer 
is explicitly and fully penal. The imagei^ is that 
of a court of justice — xn this case divine justice — 
absolutely unerring and altogether inexorable in 
judgment. We must not allow the terror of this 
scheme to confuse us as to its moral quality. A 
Eoman empei'or, administering the affairs of the 
world in accordance with a system of law which he 
has ordained, is a far better God than an oriental 
despot whose will is caprice, or a feudal monarch 
punctilious as to his honour, or a pope dispensing 
grace for a consideration. Calvinism is making 
thorough work of the forensic form of thought. 
The real demand raised by the logical perfection of 
the Calvinistic scheme is for a reconsideration of 
the idea of God. Is the God of Jesus a magnified 
Roman emperor? Is this the God whom the 
penitent and the believing find in Christ? Is 
salvation purchasable by punishment or by any 
other device known to law? Is the Redeemer a 
divine Bein^, who is just human enough to transact 
business with God on a basis of strict legal satis- 
faction? Is justification so forensic that sanctifi- 
cation is only a required addendum to be carried 
on, out of court, by extra-legal directions and 
incentives? The Chnstian consciousness awaken- 
ing to such questions will leave the scheme as such 
on one side, go back to the NT, live over again the 
experience of the first believers, and make a new 
discovery of Jesus, and of God in Him. 

(h) The t>ocinian orUkism. — Historically, the 
most acute and yet the most fruitless criticism 
of the foren.sic theology comes from Socinian- 
ism (r/.t?.). B()cinianism is the c<mtinuatiott of 
medimval thought in its last stage of abstractneas 
and formalism. Its (wod is the Bcotist impersona- 
tion of dtrmminm absalidum. His will operates 
in a moral vacuum. Sin is no more than a private 
debt. Atonement is superfiuous. The Socinians 
are simply Beotists who have no barrier of ecclesi- 
astical authority to prohibit them from pursuing 
the logic of mediawal thought to its bitter end. 
Their system is mediaeval orthodoxy turned inside 
out. Socinian criticism of the satisfaction theory 
accordingly is directed from the point of view of 
that absolutist view of God whicli was behind the 
Latin theology, and had not been questioned in 
the Reformation theology, and is a formally con- 
sistent application of it. But, since that idea is 
not the Christian idea of God, the Socinian criticism 
does not touch the heart of the Christian experience. 
It may be formally correct to say with Soeinianinm 
chat satisfaction and remission exclude one another, 
that grace and merit are contradictories, but no 
man 1ms experienced the divine forgiveness apart 
from the love that suffered on the Cross ; and all 
the redeemed grasp in the unity of experience the 
gratuUo and the propUr Ohrmtum* It may be 


logically absurd to say that God made satisfaction 
to Himself when Christ suffered on the Cross. But 
the faith that receives salvation is profoundly 
aware that God is in that action and passion and 
is charging Himself with the cost of redemption. 
The satisfaction theory may commit the gra^e 
ethical and theological error of holding the divine 
attributes apart, and specially of pitting holiness 
and love against one another ; but an experimental 
knowledge of God passes by all such impossible 
dissection and sees in Christ the whole character 
of God, holy in love and loving in holiness. 
Socinianism is individualism. Its method is that 
of formal logic, deducing its conclusions from 
assumed premisses. The strength of the satisfac- 
tion theory was its sense of the necessary relations 
of God and man in a moral universe. Its weakness 
lay in its conception of that universe as an imperial 
realm, governed by an absolute monarch and 
administered by strict judicial procedure. The 
Christian consciousness has accepted this concep- 
tion in lieu of a better, because it has felt that 
here, rather than in Socinianism, moral values and 
redemptive forces were secured. 

[c) The Grotian compromise . — Grotius {g^.v.) sets 
out to defend the Catholic doctrine of satisfaction 
against the Socinian criticism. Yet he shares wdth 
Arminianism the Scotist conception of the (kmin- 
turn ahsohvtum. God is under no obligation to 
inflict punishment for breach of His law. Grotius 
rejects the category of private right, according to 
which sin was a debt which it was open to God to 
remit at His own discretion without satisfaction. 
But he remains within the circle of Latin thought 
in regarding God under the analogy of head of the 
State. The State, however, is not an empire, and 
God is not a feudal lord ; He rules with enlightened 
and constant regard for the welfare and happiness 
of His subjects. Wisdom and benevolence deter- 
mine His dealings with His people. They sin, no 
doubt, but their sins cannot really injure God ? 
neither His honour nor His justice requires that 
He shall punish sin ; but, as a beneficent ruler, He 
cannot allow the presence of sin in His dominions. 
He employs penalty, accordingly, simply as the 
proper means towards the end in view. That end 
IS the preservation of order and the restraint of 
transgression. The whole conception exactly 
reproduces the ideal of statesmanship, when 
absolutism in politics is giving way to the modem 
conception of a well-ordered realm, where human 
life and happiness are reasonably secure. It 
belongs to God’s surpassing wi.sdorn that He did 
devise an adequate scheme, by which the benefits 
of penalty could be secured to His realm, without 
the odious necessity of inflicting the extreme 
penalty of the law upon law-breakers. Suppose 
His Bon, the heir to the divine dominion, Himself 
guiltless of any offence, were to receive in His 
person, not, of course, punishment, hut such pains 
as might be a vivid and awful symbol of piniish- 
ment, would not this make such a profound 
impression on the mind of beholders, conscious of 
what w^as appointed them by the law of the State, 
that they would I'ecoil from sin and avoid t.hose 
dreadful consequences of law-breaking which had 
received in the passion of the lledeemer so tremen- 
dous an illustration ? Faith can draw nourishment 
from faulty metaphors and ill-drawn pictures- 
But surely there never was a worse doctrine of 
salvjition than that which represents the Cross as 
a triumph of administrative wisdom, securing a 
condition of public order in which people may live 
leisured and pleasant lives, undisturbed by the 
malign activitie.s of criminals and revolutionaries. 
The worst features of the Greek and the Latin 
eonoeptions of God, with the Abelardian impres- 
sionism thrown in, are reproducetl in the Grotian 
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reading of the satisfaction theory. Analogy for 
analogy, that of civil government is worse than 
that of the court-room. The latter suggests at 
least the inevitableness of a moral order. The 
former is coloured by the changeableness of 

olitical expediency. The obvious criticism upon 

oth is that they are mere analogies, or metaphors, 
or illustrations, which do not and cannot express 
the whole Christian truth. 

3. The disintegration of dogma.— -The Grotian 
theory is the death- knell of scholasticism, whether 
mediaeval or Protestant. It represents the ex- 
haustion of forms of thouglit which had come 
down through the ages uncriticized and unrevised. 
The great upheaval of the Reformation is 
be^nning to tell in the region of doctrinal 
reuexion. At first, however, the endeavour after 
a_ new theology takes destructive form. The 
disintegration of the dogmatic system constructed 
under Greek and Latin influence proceeded along 
various lines of thought Avith intensifying force, 
till Kant^s drastic criticism re-stated the whole 
problem of man’s relation to God and the world 
and demanded a new solution. Three movements 
within this period are of special interest and 
importance. 

(a) Pietism is a peculiarly Continental phen- 
omenon, which has its English parallel in Revival- 
ism. Pietism is a revolt against three forces 
which had oppressed the human spirit and had 
hindered the deepening of Christian experience: 
against intellectualism, which had turned faith 
into the acceptance of dogmatic propositions ; 
against institutionalism, which had subjected the 
individual to an external authority ; against 
professionalism, which had made theology the 
province of experts and had excluded the lay mind 
from the privileges and responsibilities of re- 
flective thought. It demands piety as the test of 
Christian standing. It asserts the need of an 
individual relation to God and the right of the 
individual to the dignity of a child of God and a 
freeman in the realm of spiritual realities. It 
stands independently related to dogma and places 
upon it a pragmatic valuation, according as it 
ministers to the wealth of the soul’s inner life. In 
all this pietism was occupying Reformation ground. 
At the same time, it did not occupy precisely the 
same position towards dogma as did the theologians 
of the Reformation. They believed in systematiza- 
tion and were consciously constructive in their 
efforts. The pieti.sts disregarded system and 
concentrated on those doctrines which were dis- 
tinctly experiential in their import and were 
susceptible of psychological exposition. If they 
had generalized this method, they would have 
anticipated modem thought in a remarkable 
degree. As it was, their chief interest lay in the 
experiences of the individual soul ; and their main 
theological work was done in connexion with the 
fact of conversion and the process of sanctification. 

The merits and defects of pietism and its 
English equivalents in more recent times are 
patent. They awoke the conscience and appealed 
for faith with prophetic fervour and power. They 
inspired magnificent evangelistic and missionary 
enterprises. They set in operation humanitarian 
work, which endured long after the special religious 
conceptions that attended its beginning had been 
forgotten. At the same time, their conception of 
salvation was narrowly subjective and tended to 
concentrate attention on states of the soul’s inner 
experience and to erect as standard of Christian 
perfection aesthetic and emotional delights rather 
than righteousness and truth. Such a salvation 
omits three-quarters of life from its purview and 
makes duty and virtue an annex to Christian 
experience rather than its product and its verifica- 


tion. This subjectivism has resulted, too, in a 
lowered conception of the Church as the sphere 
and instrument of the Christian salvation and in 
a tendency to revert towards separatism and 
quietism {q.v.). The result has been to deprive 
the Churcn of its richest and most vital elements 
and to condemn it to barrenness and futility. Men 
have been repelled alike by the narrowness of 
an individualistic piety and by the abstrac- 
tions of dogmatic theology and institutionalized 
Christianity. 

(&) Mysticism. — Formalism and externalism in 
all ages produce mysticism, and the essence of 
mysticism is ever the same. Accordingly, when 
we note the ominous development of ftotestant 
scholasticism, we eagerly await the appearance 
of the mystic protest. Nor are we disappointed. 
Mystics confront the Protestant ascendancy and 
invite elect souls to draw apart from institutional 
Christianity and find God in the depths of their 
own souls. The most interesting and influential 
of these intense spiritual individualists were, 
undoubtedly, the Quakers, who found in a 
Scotsman, Barclay of Ury, their ablest systematic 
thinker. This Aberdeenshire laird dared to oppose 
the Calvinism which held the ^eat majority of his 
fellow-countrymen in what he believed to be gross 
darkness. He did not mean, indeed, to deny the 
objective ground on which the traditional ortho- 
doxy, Roman and Reformed alike, had based the 
fact of salvation. But he placed alongside of the 
historic fact an inward mystery, w^hose singular 
value tends to make the other unnecessary. 

There is a ‘ two-fold redemption ’ ; the first * performed and 
accomplished by Christ for us in His crucified body without 
us,’ the other ‘ wrought by Christ in us, which no less properly 
is called and accounted a redemption than the former.^ By 
the first ‘ we are put into a capacity of salvation.’ By the 
second *we witness this capacity brought into act.’ The 
historically procured * capacity,’ however, is really not needed. 
God has given Christ as a Light which * enlighteneth the hearts 
of all for a time, in order to salvation . . . and would work out 
the salvation of all if not resisted.’ This Light is ‘ a spiritual 
substance which may be felt in the soul and apprehended.* 
This Light is seen in the historic Christ, yet the history and the 
mystery of Christ fall apart. ‘The history is profitable and 
comfortable with the mj^tery and never without it; but the 
mystery is and may be profitable without the explicit and 
outward knowledge of the history.’ ‘ In regard Christ is in all 
as in a seed, yea, and that he never is nor can be separate from 
that pure and holy seed and light which is in aU men, there- 
fore may it be said in a larger sense, that he is in all,* Salvation, 
therefore, is not bound up with any historic facts ; and Christ 
becomes other than the Jesus of history. He is the \6yof 
trirepfiariKo^ of old Greek thought. * As many as resist not tnis 
light, but receive the same, it becomes in them an holy, pure and 
spiritual birth, bringing forth holiness, righteousness, purity, 
and all those other blessed truths which are acceptable to God.* 

* This inward birth of Christ in man * is that by which we are 
‘made just’ and so justified; for justification means ‘making 
one just, and not reputing one merely such, and is all one with 
sanctification.’ 1 

The good laird’s interest in righteousness is deep 
and true, and his protest against the * satisfaction ’ 
theory is intelligible. But the background of his 
thought is none other than Neo-Platonism. His 
conception of salvation would be as blank and 
empt;^ as the mystic plunge into the Absolute, 
were it not for the accident that Barclay was a 
devout believer in Christ, deeply exercised in Christ- 
ian experience. Quakerism has lovely fruits and 
has a strong fascination for all who have felt the 
fruitlessness of intellectualism. But in itself it 
has the instability and incommunicableness of the 
mystic rapture. The Christian salvation cannot 
be separated from the redemptive action of God in 
history. Mystics abound throughout Christendom 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. They provide 
a refuge in the midst of that dogmatism which 
their influence tended to destroy. They are in- 
tensely interesting personalities. But there is no 
advance in their thought beyond the point reached 

1 An Apology for the True Christian Divinity, London, 1078, 
prop. vii. § 3f. 
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by Plotinus, and the differences between them do 
not obscure the identity of their central positions.^ 

(c) Eatimmlism, — liefieciive thought has a 
necessary function in reference to religious experi- 
ence. This function it does not exercise alone, 
but always in conjunction with conscience, feeling, 
and will. 

KnowIef%e in the NT is * not an abstractly intellectual view 
of Christianity . . . not only a* deeper comprehension of the 
Christian revelation itself, but a deeper insight into its practical 
significance and obligations. . . . Some such thing—not in the 
sense of a speculation a priori, without ethical inspiration, but 
in the sense of an expression and interpretation of Christian 
faith, which shall be pervaded throughout by the spiritual virtue 
of that faith—scenis to be set before us by the NT writers as the 
ideal of “ knowledge.” ’ 2 

Suppose, however, the intellectual element in 
this complex function of the mind were isolated 
from all other elements and erected into a stand- 
ard of the truth and value of a living religious 
experience, it is plain that the result would be 
defective. The tendency to such false isolation 
and elevation of intellect lies close at hand, and 
theology in all ages has felt it as a temptation. 
When the temptation is yielded to, the result is 
rationalism {q.v . ). Practically, it means ‘ salvation 
by wisdom.’ Keligion is cast into propositional 
form. The acceptance of this form is treated as 
the condition of salvation. Salvation is intellect- 
ualized and thereby, of course, emptied of its vital 
force. In post- Reformation thouglit prior to Kant 
rationalism reigned supreme. On the one side, it 
assumed the form of dogmatic orthodoxy and pro- 
fessed to be a formal and systematic presentation 
of saving truth. The more rigorously the logic of 
the understanding was applied to the fullness of 
religious life, the more elaborate the system 
became, and the less able it was to sustain its own 
weight. Controversies broke out, sects multiplied, 
weapons of mutual exclusion were employed, and 
salvation was disfigured by the very process that 
was meant to defend it. On the other side, 
rationalism appears as criticism of dogma. At first 
the movement is not directed against the content 
of the Christian revelation. Men like Baxter 
among the Nonconformists or the Cambridge 
Platonists among the Anglicans are in full sym- 
pathy with evangelical Christianity, But they 
are repelled by the Protestant seholasticdsm. The 
Cambridge men, in i)arli(;ular, occupie«i the position 
of the Alexandrian theologians. 'Fhcy are seeking 
to do a genuinely constructive work in theology. 
They have borrowed their ruling principles, how- 
ever, from the Alexandrians— just as the Alexan- 
drians borrowed from prevalent Greek modes of 
thought. They did not estimate correctly the 
nature and issues of the principles they were thus 
assunung, and they were brought near the result 
that aver haunts Greek thought, viz. the under- 
valuing of the lustorical basis ot redemption and 
the reim>8e into mysticism. Their Platonism is 
really Neo- Platonism. Their chief value is that 
they created an atmosphere in which the Christian 
soul might gixnv in sweetness of spirit and toler- 
ance of judgment. After all, however, theirs was 
a cloistered virtue. They were nob able to inter- 
pret Christianity afresh to a generation under the 
control of dogmatism. The critical process took 
farther and more aggressive shape in the move- 
ment of wliieh English Deism is the best- 
known representative. This movement is as 
intellectualisb as the orthodoxy it combated. Its 
aim is not to dispense with dogma, but to reduce 
the dogmatic system to an easier compass. Christi- 
anity is still gnmu ; bub its propositions can be cut 
down to a few brief statimnents, Salvation is still 
by wisdom ; but the opinions offered for acceptance 

t WlUiam r^aw and ; of. J, M, Overton, 

Law, Nonjt^ror and Mmm, honMn, 1S81, pp. 41^420. 

2 Denney, MJDS, art, * Enowtedga' 


are such as will find the minimum of opposition 
from the human understanding. Such reduction 
of dogma has no religious value. Rather, it accent- 
uates the essential evil of all dogma. It accentuates 
that ‘ usurpation of the understanding ’ which makes 
rationalism so strong in its attack on orthodoxy and 
so useless as a contribution to the higher life of the 
spirit. Further, a rationalism that cleaves to a 
few dogmas is powerless against an application of 
its own rigorous method, which discards all dogma 
and delivers the human mind once for all from all 
bondage to external authority. Christianity was 
never so near extinction as in the period which 
began with the Protestant dogmatic and ended 
with dogmatic atheism. The root of all the evil 
is plain. Theology has lost touch with life. It 
has ceased to be a real soteriology. It has betaken 
itself to system-building and has forgotten its true 
task, the interpretation of the Christian salvation 
as an actual experience of living men. 

4. The movement towards reconstruction. — In 
place of decadent scholasticism there came a great 
return to experience. In every department of 
thought there is an abandonment of scholastic 
methods and a recurrence to the facts ^ of life. 
Physical science enters confidently into its king- 
dom. The historical method of study, critical in 
its approaches, constructive in its aim, governs 
procedure in philosophy and theology. Literature 
emerges out 01 pedantry and formalism and becomes 
vivid, human, free, and varied. Social and econ- 
omic forces gain increasing practical and scientific 
recognition. Deeper and more infiuential than all 
these efibrts after reality is the revival of religion 
which characterized the second half of the I8th 
cent., continued during most of the 19th cent., and 
spread through all lands occupied by daughter 
churches of the Reformation. As in that century 
when Christianity was born and in that which saw 
the collapse of medievalism, so now men became 
deeply penetrated by a sense of the need of divine 
redemptive power to deliver them from the moral 
evils which afilicte<l them. All problems of life 
and thought were seen to run back to the ultimate 
problem of man’s relation to God. Salvation, as 
m the 1st cent, and in the 16bh, was an imperious 
demand ojf the human spirit. As in those two 
great epochs of religious lustory, the response to 
this need came in a new proclamation of the love 
of God, manifested in the life and suffering of the 
historic Redeemer. Christianity was, as it were, 
reborn in the consciousness of men, and something 
of the gladness and power of NT days re-vMtea 
the fainting Church. 

Theology and philosophy in this period alike 
address themselves to constructive work. In such 
an endeavour the activities and results of the past 
could not be forgotten. All the greater forms 
of ancient thought are reproduced. Yet there are 
deep lines of demarcation which separate modern 
thought from those typical forms which, after 
eighteen centuries of dominance, perished under 
the criticism of Hume and the yet more thorough- 
going criticism of Kant. The broad distinction 
consists in this : that, whereas ancient thought, 
in its Greek and Latin forms and in its medijeval 
continuation, is governed by metaphysical dualism, 
modern thought, in all its forms, has abandoned 
the attempt to construct a universe out of two 
opposed elements. The Greek idea of an Absolute, 
out of relation to the finite, to be reached by a 
supra-rational endeavour of soul, is finally sur- 
rendered. The Absolute, however defined, must 
be conceived as manifesting itself in the fullness 
of life, to be apprehemled, therefore, not by going 
outside of experience, but by penetrating to the 
heart of ex|»erienoe and reaching that which is at 
once the highest value and the supreme reality. 
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The problem, in one word, is reconciliation. How 
is man to discern and appropriate the fundamental 
unity through which all human interests are to 
be reconciled and harmonized? It is the under- 
lying problem of economics, of social and political 
science, as well as of philosophy in its broadest 
range and of theology in its specific task. Salva- 
tion is conceived as essentially functional and 
organic. The effort is made to combine two aspects 
of salvation which had been often held apart. The 
one is the objective and historic : the unifying of 
life cannot take place, in idea merely ; it must be 
wrought out for men in a history, if it is ever to 
be appropriated by men as an inspiration and a 
power. The other is the subjective and experi- 
ential : the action in which reconciliation is 
achieved cannot be an isolated historic incident. 
Salvation is not a transaction. It is an action 
indeed, but such an action as is continued in the 
experience of men and does really organize human 
life into a living unity. The 19th cent, is remark- 
able for its interest in history. It is the period of 
* lives of Christ ’ ; so confident is it that what it 
needs is to be found in Him, if only He were 
properly understood. It is remarkable, also, for 
its intense concern with human welfare. The con- 
stant political upheavals which mark its course are 
subordinate in importance to the goal of social 
improvement which they are supposed, often mis- 
takenly, to attain. No way of salvation which 
does not issue in the moral uplift of the individual 
and of society can make successful appeal to the 
modern mind. Atonement must be real at-one- 
ment, of man and God, and of man with man. 
When from the standpoint of our own day we 
survey the field and note the many volumes and 
all their plans and schemes, we perceive that, amid 
this bewildering variety, there is one controlling 
uest, viz. for a secure doctrine of salvation. This 
oes not mean that the modern mind will ever 
bind upon itself the intolerable yoke of a dogmatic 
system. Still, as it surveys a century of varied 
and intense activity, as it finds all gains and values 
imperilled in the great disaster of a world war, as 
it looks forward to an era of reconstruction, it does 
require that the forces of redemption shall be under- 
stood, so that humanity shall be saved with a salva- 
tion which shall atone for unspeakable wrong, 
repair intolerable waste and injury, and compre- 
hend all nations in mutual service and helpfulness. 

Success in the effort to reach a truly organic idea 
of salvation has been very varied. Certain types 
of doctrine may be distinguished in the leading 
thinkers of the period. Affinities with past con- 
ceptions may be noted, with a constant reaching 
out after more concrete modes of thought. 

(a) SalvatiQn hy 'umdom . — The old Greek intel- 
lectualism has its modern representatives in Hegel 
and the great English thinkers who carry on the 
idealist tradition. Let the idea of God be con- 
ceived as that of a self-differentiating unity. Let 
the element of difference appear in the individual’s 
intense consciousness of himself, with separate 
rights and claims. It is plain, then, what sm and 
salvation mean. Sin is the turning of the self 
against the unity which alone gives it meaning. 
Salvation will be the dying to this selfish self and 
the affirmation by the self of its oneness with the 
universal Self, in whose completeness all elements 
of difference lose their separateness and are recon- 
ciled to one another. ‘Die to live’ is the gospel 
which each individual must preach to himself. In 
the act in which he thus dies he enters a new life. 
In the life thus reached by death his sin is seen to 
be lifted from him. It has been already borne 
by the universal consciousness, of which he is by 
nature a partaker, to which he owes both the 
possibility of sin and the power of redemption. 


Historic Christianity sees this unity with the divine 
exhibited supremely in the consciousness of Christ. 
The ordinary man will do well to attach himself to 
that great discoverer of the way of salvation. But 
the salvation is not dependent on Jesus, and there 
is no need or room for trust in Him. The salva- 
tion is the discovery by the individual of his one- 
ness with God; and it is made by sheer force of 
thought. 

No philosophy was ever more religious. It is 
Neo-Platonism purged of dualism. It is Platonism 
interpreted, corrected, enriched. But it is not 
Christianity. The dualism it supposes itself to 
have transcended is sunk too deep in human nature 
to be exorcized by a formula. God is more than 
an idea, even than ‘the Idea.’ Christ is more 
than an illustration of a process of thought. 
Salvation by wisdom is for an intellectual dlite. 
It is neither universal, final, nor effective. 

{h) Salvation hy feeling . — Intellectualism never 
fails to produce the protest of feeling. Over 
against the makers of systems and the keen-witted 
destroyers of systems stand continually the great 
company of the mystics. Jacobi, stirred both by 
the success and by the failure of Kant’s critical 
philosophy, maintains that the mere understanding 
can indeed bring us only to phenomena. The 
realities of God and the spiritual life are inaccess- 
ible to its procedure. They are not, however, 
on that account out of reach. Another faculty, 
which sometimes he calls ‘faith’ and sometimes 
‘reason,’ conducts us to the supreme realities and 
gives us a direct perception of them. The same 
mystical vein is present in Schleiermacher 
combined with a strong sense of the value of the 
historic redemption in Christ and of the organic 
fullness of the Christian life. Beligion is neither 
philosophy, nor theology, nor ethic. Its source 
is deep beneath intellect and will. It consists in 
a state of soul wherein ordinary^ activities are 
suppressed and the whole being is surrendered 
to the overwhelming sense of the presence of 
the Infinite. This condition is the very essence 
of salvation. The Christian religion owes its 
supremacy to the fact that in it this sense of the 
Infinite and the soul’s absolute dependence upon 
it is evoked, and maintained, in a uniq^ue de^ee. 
Christ holds the central place in this religion 
because He lived habitually in this consciousness 
of God’s presence. The Church, as the fellowship 
of those who trace their new life to the spirit of 
Jesus, is the organ whereby Christ’s consciousness 
of God is to be disseminated throughout humanity. 
In Eitschl’s words : 

‘Redemption is the actual liberation of believers from the 
sin that prevails in them, by communication of the power of 
His consciousness of God, which the individual receives in the 
fellowship of those who resemble Him.* ^ 

Sehleiermacher’s message was life from the dead 
to a Church dying of intellectualism. It was 
pietism lifted out of a narrow groove and applied 
to the widest problems of philosophy and reiigiqn. 
It communicated an impulse to theology vmich 
has never ceased to act, recalling it to its real 
function as interpreter of the Church’s life. It 
was a determined effort to deliver mysticism from 
the twin errors which continually haunt it — the 
undervaluing of history and the isolation of the 
individual. Christ and the Church are brought 
within the scope of the mystic experience and are 
made essential to it. Yet, after all, religion, m 
Schleiermacher conceives it, is essentially mysti- 
cism. It implies the dualism which is the pre- 
supposition of Neo-Platonism and which recurs 
even in Spinozism. The Infinite does in effect 
absorb the finite. Salvation does mean the dis- 
solution of the soul in the rapture of its sense of 

1 A Critical Hist of the Christian DoctHne of Jmtificatwn 
md Beconciliationt Eng. tir., Edinburgh, 1872, p. 467. 
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the Inlinite and the h]fcomal. The power in virtue 
of which man reatthos the Infinite is not the 
intellect or the will ; neither is it faith, in the 
NT and Eeformation sense of fidneia. Religion 
is not action, nor does it urge men to activity. 
It is the soul feeling itself as one with God. God, 
in such an experience, is not viewed as personal. 
Schleiennacher, like all mystics, shrinks from the 
popular language which makes of God an indi- 
vidual like all other individuals, only bigger and 
stronger. But he carries this reverence to the 
characteristic mystical position that ‘ omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio ’ ; and in this denial of pre- 
dicates to God personality too is lost. With it 
there is lost also the conception of a divine end, 
and a divine historic action, and a redemption 
which is an achievement of love. In spite of the 
Christian doctrinal construction and the beauti- 
fully Christian spirit, we are still at the point 
where mysticism resolutely abides, at which salva- 
tion is an ineffable and incommunicable experience 
of the individual soul, not merely immediate, but 
unmediated by any Saviour or any saving deed. 
At this point mysticism and Christianity part 
company. It is significant that in the exhaustion 
■which attended the close of the 19th cent., and the 
destruction of all institutional forms of life which 
has marked the second decade of the 20th cent., 
there has prevailed a deep and wide-spread 
interest in mysticism. Its historic representatives 
are being sympathetically studied. Its psycho- 
logical elements are being analyzed. To it, as to 
the essence of religion, men are being recalled, 
and in it, it is hoped, they will unite in a com- 
munity of soul which disregards divergences of 
ecclesiastical connexion. Sects are springing up 
in which— * Christian Science’ m spite 

of the grotesque ignorance they display, we can 
see that a mystic influence is at work, giving them 
any real value they may possess- The net result 
is the same as in any other era in which mysticism 
hte arisen. Its value lies in its protest. Its weak- 
ness lies in its <iualism and individualism. Its 
presuppOHitions are not those of Christianity, and 
Its salvation is radically distinct from that with 
which Cliristiaiuty meets the need of man — in the 
1st cent., in the 1 6 th, or tii© 20th. 

(c) Sedmtion hf/ power of wllL — St()i<‘ism, like 
mysticism, stands strong in a period of intellectual 
impoveri.shment and moral anarchy. It differ®, 
at least in its primary form, by being the assertion, 
and not the despair, of self. Mysticism carries 
the denial of things finite one degree farther than 
Htoicisin and denies the .sufliciency of the finite 
subject. The lesson of the history of thought is 
that mysticism diagnost^s the neeu of man more 
thoroughiv than Stoicism. It is precisely witliin 
the self that the root evil lies. The .self cannot 
be its own redeemer. Yet Stoicism has a nobility 
and valour of spirit la<‘kjng to mysticism. It acts 
as a moral tonic, when destructive criticism is 
rampant anti religious feeling seems to have no 
care for the wounds inflicted by a ruthless logic. 
In the heart of the 18th cent. Butler pro<daime(l 
the autonomy and supremacy of conscience. Con- 
science is like a king issuing commands to turbulent 
and ill-conditioned subjects. Unfortunately, its 
authority is not combined with power. Any in- 
dividual who chooses, however, may make con- 
science supreme in Ms own life, and, if he does, 
virtue will follow and be Ms reward. This idea 
of conscience is crossed in Butler with other ethical 
conceptions, as self-interest and the love of Go<l. 
Hia attempt to combine them, however, would 
have required another psycboloi^ than was at his 
disposal and a different reading than he attained 
to of man’s need and of divine retiempfcion. A® 
it is, he stands, a lonely figure, amid the crowd 


of destructive thinkers. The world of his day 
honoured him with a bisliopric, but left his message 
severely alone. Not to him, but to John Wesley, 
on whom, it is to be feared, he looked with some 
degree of contempt, was the moral uplift of his 
generation to be due. Stoicism has no gospel, 
bids each man be his own Saviour, permits no 
objective mediation of salvation, stands erect, 
great, somewhat grim, and a total failure. 

In Kant [q.v,) the destructive criticism of the 
18th cent, is carried to its most drastic issues. The 
whole structure of dogmatism crumbles beneath 
his blows. He had finally demonstrated that that 
power of the mere understanding and that method 
of logical process by which the great dogmatic 
systems liaa been reared are incomj^etent to reach 
the sphere of things real. By the same rigid 
criticism he also demonstrated that the attack 
upon dogmatism is open to the same condemnation 
as dogmatism itself. If dogmatism is incompetent, 
so also is scepticism. Never was^ so great a 
destroyer. But, with him, destruction is only a 
preliminary step. In heart he is a builder. He 
belongs in intention to the period not of disintegra- 
tion, but of reconstruction. He himself, however, 
scarcely advances beyond Stoicism; nothing is 
more interesting in him than his attempt to make 
Stoicism Christian, though, in effect, all that he 
does accomplish is to turn Christianity into a 
Stoic philosophy. Above the world of phenomena, 
to which alone the intellect conducts us, there is 
the region of ethical value, which is the sphere 
of reality. In the former man is an empirical 
object, and therefore not free. In the latter he is 
free, because freedom means the determination of 
the self by its own law ; and the noumenal self 
gives the law to itself. Suppose, however (what 
IS indeed the case) that man has ceased to be his 
real noumenal self and, by an act which on Kantian 
principles is really inexplicable, has allowed him- 
self to be determined, not by the law of his real 
being, but by things sensuous and empirical, how 
shall he deliver himself? WIiat shall he do to be 
Sfived ? Kant has no answer to give except, * Obey 
the moral lawJ It is the law of the moral subject 
as nournenon. But it is his law only as an indi- 
vidual. It is not the revelation of God in him and 
in mankind. It has no regenerative force. 

*Becaua« he stop# short of this latter conception, Eant 
aeoejsmrfly rejects as Mysticism, or as irjvi>ivinjr th© negation 
of moral freedom, that very idea \vhii;h s its great moral 

S ower to Christianity, viz. the idea of a real objective mediation, 
y which the individual is raised above himself.' i 

It is deeply interesting to note how Kant employs 
Christian phraseology, ‘Bon of God,’ ‘substitute/ 
‘Redeemer/ But, with his presuppositions, all 
this is picture language only. There is no God 
but the good will, no gospel hut the categorical 
imperative, no salvation save man’s obedience to 
law, no Saviour but his own unaided power. 

Kant’s view of salvation suffers from his dualism, 
which involved a really unintelligible distinction 
between man noumenal and man phenonienal. It 
shuts man up to his subjectivity and makes im- 
possible any real recx>neiliation of man to God 
and of man to man. Ritschrs view of Christianity 
is Kantian in its thoroughly ethical quality ; but 
it seeks to get above the Kantian moralism in 
these two respects: it seeks to ground man’s 
salvation in a work of God ; and it exliibibs 
salvation as fulfilment of a social task.®^ (a) God 
has before Him one purpose in Hi.s dealings with 
men — the creation of a Kingdom, which is the 
Kantian ‘realm of ends/ treated not as a deliver- 
ance of the moral law, but as a fact of religious 
experience, and tlllefi with the positive content of 
I R. Oaird, TM Critiml PhQm^hy qf Kmt^ 1881 ?, 
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mutual relationships and service. (S) This King- 
dom is constituted by obedience to the divine will. 
It is, accordingly, a synonym for salvation. Salva- 
tion, or justification, or adoption means moral 
harmony^ with God. (c) This Kingdom has a 
history, inasmuch as God does in all ages labour 
for its realization. In that history Christ has 
a unique place. He perfectly obeyed God, was 
entirely faithful to His calling as Son and Servant 
of God, and carried His obedience to the point 
of death rather than forgo His oneness of will 
with God. On His fidelity the Kingdom depended. 
It is due to Christ that it exists. Salvation is a 
fact in human experience, which owes its perman- 
ence to Christ’s loyalty to His Father. Therefore 
humanity is in debt to Christ and is saved only 
through the grace of Christ — ie. through Christ’s 
perseverance in His vocation, {d) The individual is 
saved in and through His place in the Kingdom. 
Salvation is membership in the community which 
Christ gathered about Him, and which has existed 
ever since, the members of which share Christ’s 
relation to God. The Kingdom, or salvation, is 
prior to the individual and is a gift to him. But it 
IS his only as he makes it his task and devotes 
himself to doing the will of God, which will include 
serving his neighbour. Unquestionably, all this 
is mofalism of a very noble kind. Its recoil from a 
hard, forensic, or transactional view of the work of 
Christ and of man’s salvation is entirely intelligible 
and has proved most fruitful in all subsequent 
soteriology. When all is said, however, it remains 
moralism stiU. It does not view sin in the aspect 
which it has always borne for the Christian con- 
sciousness, as a fact of such overwhelming magni- 
tude that it involved God in the unspeakable 
anguish of enduring it as a load upon His heart. 
For Ritschl ‘the sin of the world is a separable 
accident of the mission of Jesus. Faith, accord- 
ingly, has not the note of trustful self-commitment 
to the mercy of God in Christ which is struck 
in the NT and re-echoed in the praises of the 
Church in every age. It becomes ‘ the permanent 
direction of the will to the final purpose of God 
and Christ which the believer for his own sake 
maintains. ’ A. E. Garvie, who quotes this passage, 
adds, ‘Individual faith is social loyalty.’^ Thus 
has Ritschl separated fruit from root. Or, rather, 
the fruit of character grows from the root of 
individual moral capacity and owes to Christ and 
His Church no more than indirect assistance. It 
is an unpleasant issue of Ritschlianism that a 
salvation, thus conceived as moral task, seems 
open only to those nations which inherit Western 
culture. What becomes of the rest of the world 
does not appear ; and missionary enterprise does 
not seem to be one of the ministries of the Kingdom. 

It is significant, too, that Ritschl has omitted 
any place or function of the Holy Spirit in the 
salvation of men. Yet so deep-seated an element 
in the experience of the NT Church ought surely 
to have been embraced in a theory which turns 
upon the fact of the Christian community, 
where, however, the work of Christ for us, and 
upon us, or in us, is inadequately interpreted, 
because of invincible subjectivism, there can be 
no occasion for the idea of divine power operating 
directly within the human spirit. Ultimately 
man is self-sufl&cient in salvation. 

{d) Salvation hy process , — Throughout the whole 
movement towards reconstruction one character- 
istic is most marked, the recoil from the static 
view of God, which had reigned unquestioned in 
Greek and Latin theology. Even Hegelianism did 
not intend to present for acceptance a motionless 

1 B. Mackintosh, Albrecht Ritschl and his School^ London, 
1916, p. 154. 

2 The Ritschlian Theology, Edinburgh, 1899, p. 821. 


and impassible God, but did desire to bring th<> 
facts of life and movement into the idea of the 
Absolute. 

Two phases of recent thought have given voice 
to this reaction from a static view of God. One is 
the magnificent activity of science in unfolding 
the facts of development in the universe. The 
other is the emphasis which is increasingly laid 
on social facts, forces, and ideals. The governing 
idea of evolution, and the prevailing social em- 
phasis, could not fail to have profound effects on 
theology and to produce far-reaching infiuence 
upon older conceptions of God and of salvation. 
When the first shock was over, it was thought 
that no great harm was done. It was hoped that 
theology could take into itself the evolutionary 
view of nature and yet retain all the advantages 
of the old absolutist view. In like manner, 
theology, it was considered, could be democratized 
and socialized, while God could still be worshipped 
in His solitary supremacy. Of late, however, it 
has become apparent that the theological revolu- 
tion cannot be accomplished so smoothly. The 
static Absolute is not to be so easily transmuted. 
If the static view goes back to Parmenides, some 
of the leaders of the revolution are inclined to go 
back to Heraclitus. Instead of a universe rigid and 
fixed, we are invited to behold a growing universe 
and to discern at its heart a growing God.^ In- 
stead of a God conceived as an omniscient Planner 
and an omnipotent Doer, we are offered a finite 
God, not omnipotent, but doing the best He can 
to overcome forces hostile to Him and gradually, 
very gradually, with toil and pain, winning satis- 
factory results. A God of this kind, we are 
assured, is quite intelligible and much more ador- 
able than the distant Divinity of older thought. 
Human salvation, accordingly, takes on a wholly 
different cast from anything we have believed in 
hitherto. It is not a victory of divine love already 
won, which we appropriate and carry out into 
issues which God had in view when He undertook 
the making of the world. It is a process in which 
God and man are both engaged, the issue of which 
is by no means a certainty either for God or for 
man. On the whole, there is reason for hope. If 
we cannot be optimists, we can at least be meli- 
orists. Things are moving; and God has grown 
so wise and strong, and has increased so much in 
moral intuition and moral power, that we are 
reasonably sure He will win in the end, provided 
He gets the help of all high-minded persons. 
There can be no doubt that the intellectual atmos- 
phere is charged with ideas like these. Even 
before the war men like William James and 
Hastings Rashdall were insisting on the worthiness 
of the conception of a finite or limited God, who 
is not the Absolute. To Ward the Absolute is 
‘God-and-the- world.’* McTaggart’s Absolute is 
a society conceived after the analogy of a College ! ® 
H. G. Wells harks back to the analogy of a hero 
King, *a young and energetic God, an Invisible 
Prince growing in strength and wisdom, who calls 
men and women to his service, and who gives 
salvation from self and mortality only through 
self-abandonment to his service.’^ The idea of a 
‘ young God ’ suggests obvious questions. Did he 
then come into existence, and when and how? 
Is his present rate of progress fixed, or, with 
added experience, will he be able to increase his 
speed ? 

The diflSculty of attributing growth to God is 
intensified, if we are meant to include in it 
development of character. 

1 See art. Pluralism. 

2 The Realm of Ends {Gifford Lectures), Cambridge, X93I4 
p. 241. 

s Studies in Wegelian Cosmology, Cambridge, 1901, p. 86. 

4 God the Inidsible King, Itondon, 1917, p, 114. 
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‘It is not clear,’ says Prin.'yle-Patt.ison, ‘whether this God is 
morally perfect to begin with — in which case the development 
and progress would consist simply in the moral enlightenment 
and betterment of human beings and similar races^ in other 
regions of the universe — or whether the finite God is himself 
conceived as growing in insiglit and in moral wisdom through 
the lessons of experience, and working out his own character 
as he proceeds with his benellctmt work. In the latter case, 
one is at a loss to see why the title of God should be bestowed 
on an individual essentially of the human type, though, no 
doubt, on a larger scale and at a higher stage of development ; 
and one is bound to conclude that such a developing demigod 
would give the same account of his own develojnnent as the 
moral and religious man among ourselves, lie would desmiiie 
it as a new insight into the nature of things, due to the leading 
of a higher God, who would he God indeed. It seems to me 
impossible to override the testimony of the religious conscious- 
ness on this point.* I 

That testimony is unquestionably that God is 
the source of salvation, which is with Him an 
accomplished victory, which men presuppose in 
all their own moral warfare. Commenting on 
William James’s description of his position as 
* moralistic religion,’ Pringle- Pa ttison says : 

‘However it may be with popular religion, the deeper ex- 
periences of religious faith and emotion — the utterances of the 
saints, the religious experts — ^appear quite irreconcilable with 
the pluralistic conception of a finite God, an unfinished world, 
and a dubious fight. In fact, it is not too much to say, with 
Mr. Bradley, that “ to make tlie moral point of view absolute *’ 
is to have “broken with every considerable religion.” The 
victory for which morality fights is for religion already, or 
rather eternally, won ; and it is the assurance of this victory 
which inspires the finite subject with courage and confuience 
in his individual 8trug|?le. ... As experience abundantly 
shows, the assurance of victory won and reconciliation achieved 
is the most powerful dynamic that can be supplied to morality.* 3 

The motives which prompt this hypothesis of a 
finite God are no doubt altogether admirable — the 
desire to give reality to man’s moral history, and 
to God’s sym]>athy with him in it, as well as the 
hope of clearing 'God’s character in view of the 
miseries of mankind. And it may very well be 
that those ends cannot be served so lon^ as we 
hold a static view of the Absolute. But is there 
no alternative to sucli a static Absolute except 
a finite growing God? It is certain that the 
alternative did not present itself to the saints and 
seers of the OT or NT. They believed profoundly 
in the sympathy of God with man and int^ludod 
snfifermg m the divine experience. But the back- 
ground of tliis thought was not a demigod, fighting 
his way to a dubious issue. Rather it was a Goa 
of omnipotent love, realijsing in time a purpose 
that is eternal, and doing so by Himself entering 
into human experience and achieving once for all 
the redemption of the world. Men enter on this 
redemption as a possession— -they fijlfil it in an 
experience of toil and suffering, in which they have 
the presence and sympathy of their Redeemer, 
and they inherit it m a c<unpleteil salvation, a 
Kingdloitt that cannot be shaken. 

Speculatively, the doctrine of the finite God 
dc|}ends on the Buecess of Bergson’s philosophy; 
anti that stands or fails by his tlieory of time. 
It may be permitted to doubt whether that theory 
will hold tile field against criticism. It seems as 
though, in his view of the future, Bergson himself 
has fallen a victim to the metaphor of space, and 
h thinking of time in the old way as a prolonga- 
tion of a line into an unknown region where noth- 
ing is certain and anything may happen. Such, 
in any case, is the Hpecnilative implication in the 
theological idea of a young an<l energetic God, 
wlmse success is quite uiit)redictable. Suppose 
lie were to fail I In that case he would himself 
need a Saviour, like any other >)eaten soul. In 
a, bowing that such a fate is thinkable we have 
abandoned the point of view of religion altogether 
nnd have arrivM at a profound and contpreheuKive 
>eepticiHm. 

(4) Srflmiim by hmtmic red&mptdon , — We stand 
too near to our own period to expect eo-or<liuate 
1 ma (f g<hi, p,mt « b. p. m&t 


work among the crowd of expert scholars and 
eager students, or to hope for such a comprehensive 
statement of results as shall express the Christian 
verities in a form adequate to the needs of men in 
this new age. The significant fact is that, within 
the generation which has not yet passed from the 
arena of conllict and endeavour there has been a 
prevailing Biblical idea of salvation, presented 
with careful exegetical work and with ample 
ethical and psychological emphasis. 

Salvation is conceived broadly and deeply as 
personal and moral, including fellowship with God, 
the elevation of individual character, and the 
service of men in righteousness and love. This 
salvation, inexhaustible in redemptive and restora- 
tive power, is recognized as due to God’s action in 
the historic Christ. The debt of humanity to 
Christ is regarded as unique and incomparable. 
By writers and preachers of every variety of 
theological opinion men are being summoned to 
Christ as the fountain-head of the influences 
which are to renew humanity at its centre and 
inaugurate, after the discipline of war, an era 
penitent, humble, and at the same time more 
wisely ordered and more hopeful. It is being 
perceived also, even more clearly, that God’s 
revealing action in Christ must be accompanied 
by suflering. Any view of Christ which omits the 
element of suftermg as essential to His vocation 
and to His abiding influence is recognized to be 
less than Christian. There is a growing impression 
that the suffering of love is the mightiest redemp- 
tive influence known to man, and that, in the 
winning of salvation by divine act, suffering must 
have the central place. 

The doctrine of atonement, which modern in- 
tellectualism had ne^^lected, is attracting earnest 
attention, and Christian thought is concentrating 
upon the Cross of Christ. 

As we survey the work of Christian thinkers of 
the latter part of the 19th cent., to the verge of the 
(Treat War, we find that the death of Christ has 
been presented mainly in three aspects. 

(a) As a transaction . — From this point of view, 
‘the atoning Christ acts on ikm for man,’^ 
Hitherto this transaction has been described after 
commercial or forensic analogies. Grotius had led 
the way to a view of the work of Christ coloured 
by the Idea of a modern Htate administered by a 
Just and wise prince. This last type of thought 
harmonized wnth much that was burning in the 
lu^arts of Englishmen. The political revolution 
was proceeding. Democratic ideals were being 
realissed. The conception of a State in which 
every citixen has his place and function guaranteed 
in law was being made the goal of practical politics. 
No man wrought harder m the eauBe of ordered 
liberty than R. W. Dale of Birmingham. It was 
natural, therefore, that his theological thinking 
should be controHod by the idetis which inspired 
his social and political action. His governing 
category is law, not made by man or exploited in 
the interest of individuals or claHses, btit a law of 
rigliteousness, without caprice or variableness, un- 
touched by time or ciiange. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is an eternal order. Human welfare de- 
ends on tlie maintenance of this order. ‘ In this 

ingdom Christ is the Moral Ruler ... His voice 
is the voice of the eternal Law of Righteousness.’® 
Law, however, is threatened by the uprising of 
human pride and arrogance, which would upset 
the order and make life intolerable. Law must be 
vindicated, and there is no 'way of viiuHcating it 
save by the sequence in which sulfering inevitably 
follows law-breaking. It behuigs to the Moral 
Ruler in the Kingdom of Heaven to vindicate the 

i JT. K. Mosfiey, Thu Jkwtrim of Mammmtt p. 173. 

3 The AtmmtmiGt Loadoa, 187S, p. xxxil 
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law which is His own voice. He has done so, not, 
however, in the person of the offenders, but in His 
own, ‘ not by inflicting suffering on the sinner, but 
by enduring suffering Himself.’ ^ This is the 
gospel. When we lie under conviction of sin’s 
sinfulness and are feeling the pressure of the divine 
judgments, we are enabled to rest on the death of 
Christ as * the perfect expression and fulfilment of 
that submission which we know ought to be mani- 
fested by ourselves. ... He endured the penalties 
of sin, and bo made an actual submission to the 
authority and righteousness of the principle which 
those penalties express.’ ^ The redemption of man 
rests on the endurance by the Moral Iluler of the 
actual penalty of sin. The fact of sin is so real 
and terrible that only a fact as tragic in its agony 
and as measureless in its significance as the Cross 
of Christ can meet it. But whether the value of 
that death is adequately or even fittingly expressed 
in terms of law and penalty, and whether Christ’s 
relation to the Kingdom of Heaven is properly 
stated where He is described as its Moral Ruler, 
may gravely be questioned. Dale himself strove 
earnestly to avoid the hardness of these forms by 
dwelling on the unity of Christ with God and His 
relation to men as their representative. But 
surely, if these true and great thoughts are to be 
present in a doctrine of the Atonement, they ought 
to be regulative ; and, if they are made so, legal 
categories must not be treated as determina- 
tive. Something of the old dualism remains 
when the love of God is confronted by His law 
as a power to be reckoned with. Love does not 
break into an order constituted by law. It is 
itself the basis of the order and is supreme within 
it 

(6) As a demonstration , — From this stan<^oint 
* the atoning Christ acts on man for God.* ^ If the 
19th cent, was marked by a ^eat movement 
towards political emancipation and the reconstitu- 
tion of society, it was also characterized by an 
intense humanitarian instinct. Love, no less than 
justice, was its passion. Men were becoming 
imbued with the spirit of pity. The hapless lot of 
multitudes ‘ damned into this world ’ moved noble 
and self-denying souls to life-long ministries of 
compassion. Legislation was devoted to the im- 
provement of the position of the less favoured 
masses. Criminals were regarded not merely as 
wrong-doers, but as unfortunate in the conditions 
of their birth, inheritance, and social environment, 
or even as themselves grievously wronged by the 
conditions of their life. The idea of punishment 
was reconsidered, and prison management was 
revolutionized. Discipline, and not penalty, be- 
came the regulative principle for society’s dealing 
with its outcasts ; and the great end was definitely 
obnceived as the restoration of the offender to the 
ranks of citizenship. Political science, the system 
of education, church machinery and enterprise, 
were controlled by moral and social ends. Inter- 
nationalism was scarcely yet bom ; but the ideal 
of an organized world was Rowing in the minds of 
statesmen and political thinkers. Thoughts like 
these could not fail to have a profound effect on 
theology. They are really occupied with the re- 
demption of men; and that is the heart of the 
Christian faith. The Christian salvation can be 
nothing, if it is not ethical and social. The great 
doctrine of the Atonement, admittedly the very 
core of Christian thought, must be thoroughly 
moralized and must be interpreted through that 
spirit of love which has awakened to such glorious 
efficiency in modem society. The moral theory of 
the Atonement, accordingly, which had never 
ceased as a protest against legalism and particular- 

1 The Atmementl, p. 392. ® Ib, p. 428. 

* Mozley, loe, dt, 
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ism, was revived in richer form than could be found 
in Abelard or the Socinians. 

What does the world need — so the argument 
runs — in its sorrows, agonies, sins, but a demonstra- 
tion that God loves Hxs wayward children to the 
uttermost? Once a soul is convinced of this, its 
hardness will melt ; it will turn from its sins in 
penitence : it will respond in love to the appealing 
love of God. But what can produce this conviction ? 
The answer is : The presence of Christ in the world, 
in the character that was His, in the life He lived, 
•and the death He died.^ The sight of Christ cruci- 
fied produces in the beholder repentance ; and re- 
pentance is regeneration. The Atonement is *a 
moral atonement, offered to repentance.’^ This 
state of soul, in which the sinner’s heart is broken 
because of sin, ‘is not a condition precedent to 
being forgiven ; it is itself forgiveness — forgiveness 
which separates the sinner from his past self as far 
as the east is from the west.’® It is on the basis 
of this state of mind being genuine that God pro- 
ceeds in forgiveness.'* The Christian life, having 
been thus inaugurated, is carried forward under 
redemptive influences, which stream from the 
exalted Lord. Deeply Christian as this statement 
is, it does not seem to have made any doctrinal 
advance upon Abelard.® The question recurs : 
How does the death of Christ demonstrate the love 
of God? Surely the force of that demonstration 
must lie in itself, prior to, and independent of, our 
response to it; and that independent value can 
attach to it only if in the death of Christ the love 
of God deals effectively and finally with the fact of 
sin. 

(c) As an experience, — Mozley’s phrase in this 
connexion is ; ‘ The atoning Christ acts on God as 
man.’ ® Deepest of all interests in the 19th cent, 
was the sacred mystery of personality. A dualistic 
philosophy was never able to do justice to the idea 
of personality, either in God or in man. It trans- 
lated personality by individuality, concentrated 
selfhood in the bare act of self-assertion, arrayed 
the divine Self against the human self, and viewed 
the relations of God and man as those of two self- 
centred individuals. Proceeding upon individual- 
istic presuppositions, theology could make no more 
of sfidvation than an arrangement between two 
individuals — one very great and powerful, the 
other very small and helpless— carried through by 
a third, who is externally related to each of these. 
The Atonement is a transaction in which God 
inflicts suffering on Christ, and Christ endures it, 
the result being assigned to man, or to some men, 
by divine decree. Plainly this is wholly inadequate 
to the Christian experience of redemption through 
Christ and leads to such perversities of thought as 
that God inflicted punishment on the Son of His 
love, and that there was a quantitative equivalence 
between the sufferings of Christ and the pains 
which sinners would otherwise have to endure. 
Individualism ran its course in the French Revolu- 
tion and in the commercialism which exploited the 
idea of individual liberty. Most of 19th cent, 
thought has been an effort to get away from in- 
dividualism. Much of it has been vague. The 
study of personality has not yet reached conclusions. 
Two points, however, may be regarded as fixed in 
modern thought, turned against individualism and 
absolutism respectively. The one is the indi- 
vidual’s power of sympathetic self-identification 
with selves other than his own, making their 
concerns his, with an appropriating energy to which 
experience presents no limits. Individuality and 
finitude are only margins, which fade for ever before 

1 B. Mackintosh, Essays toward a New Theology , Glasgow, 
1889, p. 26. 

2 Ih. p. 60. 8 Ih, p. 60. 4 Jl, p. 61. 

8 Haraack, jETist. of Dogma, Eng. tr., vi. 79. 

« Loc. dt. 
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the impulse of self-communicating love. This is 
the essence of personality. The other is the self- 
realization of the individual through this continuous 
surrender. He is not *lost’ in the process. He 
finds himself and reaches a fullness of being which 
is his own, an indefeasible possession, gained and 
retained in self-surrender. The self that is thus 
surrendered is inseparable from that to which, and 
for which, the surrender is made. Alone, it is a 
fragment whose existence is its doom. In union, 
it lives its own true life in power and j oy , This idea 
of the personal life could not fail to be applied to 
the person and work of Christ. W e need not apply 
to Greek or Latin theology to supply explanatory 
forms of thought. Love is its own interpreter. 
Within the experience of Jesus are to be found at 
once the fact and the interpretation of atonement. 
The key to the problem is as simple and as 
mysterious as sympathy — a perfect sympathy with 
God, and a perfect sympathy with man. This 
sympathy is found in Christ. This, in its mani- 
festation and exercise, is the Christian salvation. 
There has been born into the heart of humanity 
One who gathered into His own soul the guilt of 
man and felt it as no sinner can, and at the same 
time held inviolate the holiness of God. His ex- 
perience is the Atonement — a veritable sin-bearing, 
m which the whole character of God is at once 
expressed and satisfied, and through which the 
love of God moves triumphant over sin to its goal 
in the great redemption. The situation created by 
sin has been fully met. God in Christ has recon- 
ciled the world to Himself ; and this accomplished 
reconciliation is ofiered to the acceptance of faith. 
The old distinction of objective and subjective, as 
descriptive of theories of atonement, no longer 
holds good. This is demonstration of love, by 
lovers deed; hut the deed is the experience of 
Jesus. 

The often quoted language of McLeod Campbell 
is the classical expression of this theory of the 
Atonement, which, in the mind of its chief ex- 
ponent, is not so much a theory as a reverent 
^teance into, and a devout vwuation of, the 
experience of Him who passed through deepening 
pain to the supreme sacnfice of the Cross. 

Christ, ia this exi>erience, uttered ‘a perfect Amen in 
humanity to the judgment of God on the sin of man. ... He 
who so resjwnds to the di%'ine wrath against sin, saying, 
** Thou art righteous, O Lortl, who Judgest us,” is necessarily 
receiving ttie full apprehension and realisation of that wrath, as 
well as of that sin against which it comes forth into His soul 
and spirit, into the bosom of the divine humanity, and, so 
receiving it, He responds to it with a perfect resijonse,— a 
response from thedepfciis of that divine humanity,— and in that 
reftpQme //e absorbs it. ... By that perfect response in 
Amen to the mind of God in relation sin is the wrath of God 
rightly met, and tlmt in mwrded to divine justice which is its 
due, and could alone satisfy 

With thk inright into the conditions of re- 
demption the history of the doctrine of salvation 
has reached its climax m far as our generation is 
concerned. Nothing of fundamental importance 
has been addeii to the ideas which McLeotl Camp- 
bell suggested in his epoch-making book. Criticism 
attaches mainly to his description of the experience 
of Jesus as ‘repentance*; but a defective phrase 
does not invalidate the truth of the description 
Itself. 

Commenting on this phrase, Denney, while ad- 
mitting that It is an unhappy one, maintains the 
soundness of McLeod CampbelFs central position : 

*lt is a description of facts In the experience of the Saviour, 
and of facts on which Mis power to reconcile us to God is 
essentially dependent. If He had not Hius seen and felt what 
sin is to God, if He had not thus acknowledged God's justice 
in oondemning it, we could never have been brought through 
Him to the same Insight and sorrow, to the same confe^on 
and acknowledgment, apart from which the reconciliation of 
ginners to God is self-evidently an imposi^idHty. For to be 
i.eoonciled to God means at aU events that God's mind about 

1 The- Mature t/ihe London, p. ltd®. 


sin, which is revealed to us in Christ, through Christ becomes 
our own." i 

Later writers have supplemented McLeod Camp- 
bell at certain points : Moberiey, by including the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the winning of the 
Christian salvation ; Forsyth, by emphasizing 
Christ’s confession of God’s holiness as the element 
in His experience which gives it atoning value; 
Denney, by extending the experience of Jesus to 
include the act of dying, because short of this 
‘ we do not get to that in the experience of Jesus 
which, as the most unfathomable proof of love, 
has both supreme value to God and supreme influ- 
ence with men.’^ All of them, however, are at 
one in their point of view. They hold all they 
conceive to have been valid in the older ‘objective’ 
theories, but they are seeking the ground of atone- 
ment, not in anything that happened to Jesus by 
mandate of an external power, but in the experi- 
ence wherein He embraced the whole fact of sin 
and held fast the mighty and inseparable interests 
of the divine love and holiness. They are at one 
in seeking to get rid of the last remains of dualism 
and to exhibit the vital connexion between what 
was wrought for man on the Cross and what is 
wrought in man by the Spirit. They all vindicate 
the Cliristian salvation as being far more than the 
rescue of individuals, as being indeed the constitu- 
tion of a redeemed humanity, in which, through 
the service and sacrifice of faith, individuals 
advance in fellowship with God and in likeness to 
Him. Together they express a universal human 
intuition that the sorrow of the world can be 
healed only by the infinitely greater sorrow of 
God. 

Vni. Conclusion* — The impulse of Christian 
thought in every stage of its evolution has been 
the need of a secure doctrine of salvation. Theo- 
lorians of the Ea«b and of the West, mediaeval 
schoolmen, and men of the modem period have 
had no other task than to interpret the Christian 
experience of salvation through the eternal prin- 
ciples which make it valid, ana so to vindicate its 
value and power in the redemption of humanity. 

The broad lessons of this long history can 
scarcely be missed ; a steady distrust both of 
intellectualism and of emotionalism; a constant 
return to experience and an earnest evaluation of 
its ethical significance ; a confident appeal to 
Christ as the standard and test of the faith which 
He Himself awakens ; the value to be ascribed to 
Scripture, because it presents a record of God’s 
saving acts and searchmgly exhibits both human 
need and the principles on which divine love pro- 
ceeds in dealing with it; the validity of the 
historical method in the study of Christian doctrine 
for the correction of inadequacies and as an instru- 
ment of advance; and to these we may add the 
^idance to be got from a comparison between the 
Christianity of the NT and wie religions which, 
in ail places whither it has come, have met it as 
its rivals, and in part also its anticipations and its 
heralds. 

In particular, it is plain that, in order to win a 
satisfying doctrine of salvation, thought will need 
to deal afresh with its great determining concep- 
tion, viz. the Christian idea of God. Philosophic 
thought has been much concerned with the 
Absolute, the ultimate Unity, which mB.y be con- 
ceived as holding together the manifold differences 
which appear in human experience. It has had 
before it, in constructing its idea of the Absolute, 
an ideal of logical simplicity; and so, in bold 
speculative adventure, it has conceived God as 
bare transcendence or as barren immanence — 
Being so utterly above Hie finite that, in oom- 

1 Christian Peetrim ef p, 
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parison witli it, the finite loses all meaning and 
value ; or so completely unified with the finite 
that, in this identification, the Infinite loses all 
significance and power. In revenge upon these cold 
abstractions pluralism mocks at the Absolute and 

g ives us a God who is frankly finite and growing. 

hristianity has suffered many things at the hands 
of philosophers and has been far too docile when 
they insisted on presenting to faith a ready-made 
idea of God. Its own primary concern has not 
been with the Absolute at all. Its own special 
problem is neither logical nor ontological ; and it 
cannot afibrd to wait till speculative discussion 
has come to an end before proclaiming its remedy 
for the abiding distress of man. Yet it may well 
be that its own problem is the ultimate problem 
of the universe, and that its own salvation con- 
tains implicitly a philosophy of God*s relation to 
the world. ^ 

Christianity begins with human experience in 
its concrete fullness. It does not separate elements 
supposed to be incompatible and then painfully 
put them together again. It starts with the fact 
of life. It asks: What is the meaning of life? 
What is the direction and goal of its endeavours ? 
What is its inherent value? What hinders, and 
what may achieve, its consummation ? If we care 
to call it a philosophy, it is a philosophy of value ; 
and, in realizing ultimate values, it believes itself 
to have attained ultimate reality. Christianity 
is human experience interpreted and reproduced 
through the suprema^ of its highest value. 
What is that value? Christianity has one clear 
and definite answer: The Cross of Christ — ^life 
won through death. The Cross is the sum of 
Christianity. It is the Christian salvation, as 
message, as experience, as doctrine. 

Christianity does not seek for proofs that God 
is. Its vital interest is the character of God. It 
is confident that it can recognize God when it sees 
Him ; and then proof of His existence will pass 
aside as needless. God, seen in the Cross, is 
recognized as love. God is, in His inmost char- 
acter, One who lives in the energy of self-giving. 
Christianity has never entangled itself in pre- 
carious discussions as to time and its relation to 
eternity. But it is perfectly certain that, in the 
Cross, it has touched the eternal-^es, the absolute 
— being of God. God is love. Wnat He does and 
endures in time is the outcome of the inexhaustible 
fountain of the divine love. Human life is the 
exploration of the divine being. Time is deeply 
significant, therefore, and history is a real move- 
ment. It is, on the one side, the progressive 
revelation of God and, on the other, the progressive 
discovery by man of the wealth of the divine 
character. In either aspect time is real; but in 
neither does it move away from God towards an 
unknown beyond His ken and man’s. It lies 
within God and is comprehended by Him in its 
completeness in a manner untranslatable by us 
whose transient lives are part of its flow. But at 
any point, and in any experience, we touch the 
Eternal whose * moving image ’ time is. Supremely 
in the Cross we reach God and know what He is 
in His eternal being. The epithets ‘immanent’ 
and ‘transcendent’ are a foreign language to 
Christianity. Yet, if ‘immanent’ means that 
God is always giving Himself to His world, and 
thereby sustaining it in whatever degree of reality 
belongs to its successive stages, then the God of 
Christianity is ‘immanent,’ with an intensity and 
seriousness which leaves Spinozism far behind. 
And, if ‘transcendent’ means, in plain words, 
that God knows what He is about, that He is 
preparing a world capable of receiving His perfect 
self-communication, then the God of Christianity 
is ‘ transcendent,’ with a glory that belongs not to 


the Greek Absolute or the Roman Imperator. 
‘Personality,’ in like manner, is a term whicL 
Christianity has not needed to express its though; 
of God, not because it was too concrete to appi;* 
to Him, but because it was not concrete enough. 
But, if by ‘personality’ we indicate a capacity, 
which men possess only in degree, of making eacj« 
moment a stage towards the realization of thi^ 
organic fullness of life, then the God of Christi 
anity is personal, in a measure far above what is 
competent to any individual member of our race. 
God, understood through the Cross, is a Being 
capable of a human experience. His ‘ immanence ’ 
and ‘transcendence’ make Him capable of a 
human experience immeasurably richer and deeper 
than that of any individual man can possibly be. 
He can know what is in man as no man can know 
it. He can be man as no man can be. His pro- 
gressive revelation is the fullness of His own inner 
life unfolded in and to the world. This revelation, 
in the very action of which God lives, makes 
possible, and requires for its completion, an 
experience of the life of man in its central depths. 
Incarnation is a divine necessity. Theology has 
never had, in connexion with this great mystery 
of love, the courage of its convictions. Through 
fear of Sabellianism it has ascribed the Incarnation 
to a Being who, after all is said, is not quite the 
same as God, and has excluded the Pather, the 
very fountain of Godhead, from the possibility of 
love’s supremest manifestation. Faith sees God 
in J esus, ‘ the whole of God, who has kept nothing 
back which He could have given us. it is very 
doubtful whether the framers of the old creed ever 
grasped this thought. The great expounder of 
the old theology, Augustine, certainly did not. 
The failure to enter into it showed itself not 
merely in the doctrine of God, but also in the 
theories of ^ace.’ ^ The doctrines of God, of the 
person of Christ, and of salvation come together 
at this point. The Atonement is God’s experience 
of what sin is and of what it has wrought in His 
universe. This experience, which is the salvation 
of the world, He purchased on the Cross. In His 
pain, the agony of sin-bearing, the condemnation 
of sin is absorbed, and love flows uninterrupted to 
the sinner. This is God, the very God, God mani- 
fest in flesh. Himself making atonement, oflering 
Himself a sacrifice, commending His own love, 
reconciling the world to Himself. Here are not 
two, dealing with one another across the prostrate 
figure of the sinner. Here is One only, the living 
and true God, who is love, who is wholly in Jesus. 

God who thus bore the Cross did not, even in 
that supreme action, exhaust the possibilities of 
His love or cease from His immanence and retire 
into motionless transcendence. The same vein of 
thought as separated God and Christ removed the 
Spirit a degree farther away and made this third 
article in the creed an appendix rather than a 
climax. Yet, if we trust the NT as the classic of 
Christian faith, the Spirit is not separable from 
God. The Spirit is God in His deepest immanence 
and His most glorious transcendence. It is strange 
that to many minds the work of the Spirit is a 
superfluity of feeble piety, whereas in the NT 
writings ‘ the reception of the Spirit is the whole 
of Christianity.’ ^ The blame must lie with those 
who sought to make the Greek Absolute do duty 
for the Christian idea of God. The moral universe, 
constituted in the love which achieved a final 
victory on the Cross, is sustained by the same 
divine energy. As God is in Christ, so God-in- 
Christ is in the Spirit- This is not a subtlety of 
the analytic Gre^ mind. It is the synthetic 

IT. M. Lindsay, A Hist, of ths Reformation, Edinbaxgh, 
X907, i. 472. 

2 See art. ‘ Holy Spirit/ in HCG. 
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utterance of faith, which knows in one experience 
‘the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.’ 

To the idea of God as love there corresponds 
in man the function of faith. The idea of the 
Absolute drives religion into mysticism. The idea 
of God*in-Christ centres religion in the act of 
faith. Between the mystic state and the act of 
faith there is this radical distinction — that the 
former presupposes a God transcendent, incapable 
of incarnation ; while the latter has for its object 
a God immanent, who, to be Himself, must needs 
on ter human history and, in a sinful world, must 
needs be a suffering Saviour and hang npon a 
Cross. To speak of ‘Christian mysticism’ is, 
strictly speaking, to continue that confusion of 
Christianity and Neo-Platonism which has diverted 
Christian experience from its real fountain- liead 
and given the Christian salvation a definitely non- 
Christian character. 

If we are to keep to the Christian standpoint, 
we must regard the divine love in its action to- 
wards man and faith in its action towards God 
as being in the deepest sense correlative. All of 
God’s saving action is concentrated in Christ. 
Upon Christ, accordingly, is concentrated the 
whole action of man in faith. All of Christianity, 
as the disclosure of God’s being and character, is m 
Christ. All of Christianity, as a human experi- 
ence, is in faith. Faith is fundamentally action, 
and is not to be defined through intellect or through 
feeling. The act of faith takes place wlien man 
meets God in Christ. In that supreme moment of 
life’s discipline the love of God is revealed in 
Christ as the crown of all that is highest in human 
aspiration and the remedy of all that is deepest in 
human need. Man on his part makes reply by 
committing himself, in the fullness of his personal 
being, absolutely and for ever to this redeeming 
and perfecting hjve. This action is entirely simple. 
The analysis wOnch resolves it into a complex of 
state mi feelings disguises its true nature. It 
cannot be dissected because it is the man in action 
-the man in that action which sums up the full 
value of life. It is also all-imdu.sive, and under- 
lies and eomprehemls the whole experience of 
salvation. Mcdiieval dualism liad to add works to 
faith, if it was to make up the compound which 
was all it could think of Jis siilvation. l^rotestant 
theologians even have anxiously explained that ^ 
the faith that saves is a faith that * works by loveJ i 
Of course it tIoe.H ! Not, however, as tliough the | 
faith that works by love, end thenifore is sxiving in | 
its ijuality, were <ihe xinumg several forms of faith. 
It m faith itself, in the only .^ense whicdi i.H po.ssi}>le 
in view of the saving action of (hal. 

It saves because *it carries the man from the 
standpoint of an iudivuhiaUty which strove to 
maintain itself apart from God to a poBition in 
which the individual, responding to the love of 
God, finds his need met, his nature sxiUslied, and 
the self which he has surrendered restored to him 
in fullness of power and certain ty of victory. Faith 
is therefore an act which unites the mxm to Christ, 
in a sense deeper tiian my.^ticism can ever know. 
A union of being or substance, so far from being 
the loftiest and most religious of ideas, is one of 
the emptiest and least signilicant. The vital union 
is that of will and character, wlien man shares with 
God His thought, pnr|>ose, and i>ower. And this 
anion takes place, and can take place only, in faith. 
God ^ves HiuiM I to man in Christ. -Vlan gives 
himself to God in faith. Christ k the point of 
union. 

The language of the HT outdoes mj^sticism in 
the dating with which it affirms the continuity of 
the divine Having action. Love eavoil the world 
on ce for ail in sacrifice. Love saves the world still by 


the same sacrificial ministry. Faith never swerves 
from its acknowledgment of the finality of the 
Cross. But it never hesitates to declare that, in 
believing, the soul is united to the dying and 
undying Christ. The man who has given himself 
to Christ has been crucified with Him, and there- 
fore he lives, with a life which is really the 
presence of the indwelling love. Therefore also 
he has this rank and function, that through him 
the redemption of the world is proceeding still 
towards its assured consummation. Love never 
loses its vocation. It is always redemptive, always 
vicarious and sacrificial. The salvation of the world 
is the sacrificial ministry of Jesus continued in 
those who in their persons ‘ make up the full sum 
of all that Christ had to suffer.’ 

The confidence that that divine sacrifice will he 
crowned by the fulfilment of God’s eternal will of 
salvation is the religious ground of the hope of 
immortality and the expectation of the Parousia. 

This idea of God and this function of faith are 
not forms of thought imposed by theology on the 
Christian salvation. They lie within it, as the 
very secret of Christianity. They came into the 
world in Christ. They created Christian experi- 
ence in the 1st cent, and are renewing it in the 
20th. The Great War, amid all its darkness and 
agony, illumines the eternal being of God and 
verifies the abiding conditions of man’s salvation. 
The love of God, sealed in sacrifice and reproduced 
in sacrificial service, is the redemption of the 
world. 

The deepening experience of the Church requires 
a new effort of thought to express its vital mean- 
ings. A new theology must be the issue of the 
growing experimental Knowledge of God. 

The theology of the Cross requires a reconstruc- 
tion of doctrine, in which the great Christian ideas 
of God, Christ, the Spirit, the Atonement, Salva- 
tion, Grace, Faith, the Church, and the Last 
Things shall be re-stated under the governance of 
one principle — the love that lives in sacrifice. The 
reign of the Greek Absolute is over. The unity 
which is the perpetual problem of thought and the 
abiding demand of the heart is given in Christ, in 
whom God is present in His fullness. Through 
Him, also, there is open to man that union with 
God which is the abiding demand of the human 
heart, and the realization of which in the act of 
faith is the Christian salvation, as a present posses- 
sion, an unfailing energy, and a sure and certain 
hope. 

Litkkaturw.— 'T he student must consult f.he primary .sources, 
dictionary articles, and monfh;j:ruphs dealinjj^ \viU» outstandinjf 
names. On the leadinpr aspects of the theme tim following- will 
bo found helpful : 

(i.) On the contact of Christianity with the retifjims of the 
flclknio-Rmnan workf.— F. Legge, Forcnmfm'e and lUmls of 
ChrCutianityy 2 vola. Cambridge, 1910 ; Gilbert Murray, Four 
Stages of Creek Jiteligion, London and New York, 1912 ; C. H. 
Moore, The Jhoufjht of the Greeks from Homer to 

the Tnmnph of ChrieUanityt London, 1910; W. Warde 
Fowl^ The Reliffioue Faperienm of the Roman Feople, do. 
1911 ; T. R. Glover, The Conjlict of Religions in the Fatly 
Roman Bmpir^^ do. 1909: A. Harnack, The Mission and 
Expansion of Christianity xn the First Three CeMturies\ Eng. 
tr., 2 vola, do. 1908; J, Estlin Carpenter, Phases of Early 
Christianity^ New York and London, 1916; Klrsopp Lake, 
The Earlier EpisUes of SL Paul^ Ix>ndion, 1911; Percy 
Gardner, The Religious Eamerienee of Saint PatUf do. 1911; 
A. Schweitzer, Paul and his Interpreters^ do. 1912; C. 
Clemen, Primitim Christianity and its Non.'-Jeunsh Sources^ 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1912 : H. A. A. Kennedy, SL Paul and 
the Mystery-Religions, London, 1913 ; W, Morgan, The 
Religion and Theology of PaiU^ Edinburgh, 1917; M. H. P. 
Hatch, The Pauline Idea of Faith in its Relation to Jewish 
and Hellenistic Religim, Harvard and London, 1917. 

(ll.) On the relations between ChrMianity and philosophy.— 
R, Caird, The Emlutim of Theology in the Greek Philosophers^ 

2 vola, Glasgow, 1004; J. Watsson, The Philtm^ihical Basts of 
Religimf do. X%)7, The Interpretatmi of HHigmts Experience 
(G^ord Leetures}f 2 vol#., do. 1912 ; E Hatch, The indveme 
cf Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church^ (/IL), 
London, W97 : W. R. Inge, art. * Neo-Flatonlsm,* in ERE, vol. 
X. p. 807^, The FMhmphy of Phtinus^ 2 vols., I^adon, 1918 ; 
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C. Elsee, Neoplatonism in Relationship to Christianity^ Gam- 
bridge, 1908 ; J. Ten Broeke, A Constrwstive Basis for Thsology. 
London, 1914. For recent philosophy A. S. Pringle-Pattison, 
The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy, Oxford, 
1917, and W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God, 
Cambridge, 1918, are of the highest value and importance. 

(iii.) On the history of Christian thought . — ^The historical 
works of Harnack, Loofs, Dorner, Fisher, Orr; J. F. 
Bethune-Baker, Introd. to the Early Hist, of Christian Doc* 
trine, London, 1903; C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria (JBL), Oxford, 1886, The Origins of Christianity, do. 
1909 ; A. V. G. Allen, The Continuity of Christian Thought, 
London, 1896 ; J. Vernon Bartlet and A. J. CarMe, Christie 
anity in History, do. 1917 ; H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of 


God and its Historical Development, 2 vols. , Edinburgh, 1908 ; 
V. F. Storr, The Development of English Theology in the 19th 
Century, London, 1913; H. B. Workman, Christian Thought to 
the Reformation, New York, 1917 ; A. C. McGiffert, Protestant 
Thought before Kant, London, 1911 ; E. C. Moore, An Outline 
of the Hist, of Christian Thought since Kant, do. 1912 ; H. O. 
Taylor, Tim Mediaeval Mind, 2 vols., do. 1914. 

Civ.) On the doctrine of the Atonement . — W. Adams Brown, 
art. ‘ Expiation and Atonement (Christian),’ in ERE, and litera- 
ture referred to ; J. K. Moziey, The Doctrine of the Atonement, 
London, 1915 (a carerul bibliography) ; R. S. Franks, A Hist, of 
the Doctrine of the Work of Christ, 2 vols., London and New 
York, 1918 ; J. Denney, The Christian Doctrine of Reconcilia- 
tion, do. 19Tr. T. B. Kilpatrick. 
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Primitive (H. B.f Alexander), p. 725. 

Babylonian.— See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead (Babylonian). 

Buddhist (0. A. F, Rhys Davids), p. 731. 

Chinese.— See Life and Death (Chinese). 

Christian (H. W. Robinson), p. 733. 

Egyptian. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Greek (J. Burnet), p. 737. 

SOUL (Primitive). — The English word ‘sonl’ 
(and its equivalent in cognate European languages), 
in its primary meaning, designates an entity con- 
ceived/ as the cause or vehicle of the bodily life and 
psychical activities of the individual person. The 
soul is assumed to exist as a spiritual substance, 
in rather sharp antithesis to material substances, 
thus giving form to the contrast of soul and body 
(as constituents of man) and the assumption of 
their separability. This is, of course, a meta- 
physical conception, for which, in the range of 
primitive culture, there is no precise equivalent. 
Nevertheless, there are among primitive men 
forms of belief (so nearly universal in occurrence 
that they may be said to exist by a kind of instinct 
of the human intelligence) closely analogous to the 
metaphysical conception of the soul. The contrast 
under regard, in the more primitive intention, is 
not that of material and spiritual substances (for 
neither of these categories is recognized), but it is 
very near to the reflective distinction between 
form and energy; the primitive man everywhere 
makes a quick discrimination between the per- 
ceptual aspects of things and their powers or 
strengths: of the former he is suspicious; the 
latter he fears or strives to control by magical 
suggestion, by persuasion, by his own occult 
force; everywhere his interest centres in the 
hidden powers of things, which are for him their 
prime realities, and it is no marvel to find that 
everywhere he figures these powers under some 
evanescent analogy of the senses (the blood, the 
breath, the shade). It is these analogic figures of 
the primitive imagination that bear the names 
usually transcribed by the word * soul ’ — ^itself, 
doubtless, originally, like anima and other classical 
equivalents, a term of the same class. Nor is it 
surprising that beliefs so bodied forth should assume 
various and fantastic guise, somewhat distorting 
their real identity. 

1 . Animism. — In the animistic of human 
thought there is recognized in nature no aristocratic 
class of soul-possessing beings : everything dignified 
by thinghood has its own power or function — ^how- 
ever insignificant — and therefore its own soul. 
Indeed, what is designated by the name of a thing, 
as distinguished from the perceptual image or 
sense-object, is in a fair sense always its soul ; for 
the foundation of naming is the discrimination of 
characteristic functions or powers; so that, in 
the broad truth, the nouns of a language represent 
the congregation of those souls in nature which the 
people speaking it has come to recognize. This is 
no merely primitive trait, but is true of all practi- 


Hebrew. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Hindu (J. N. Farquhar), p. 742. 

Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 744. 

Jewish. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Muslim (T. J. DE Boer), p. 744. 

Roman (W. Warde Fowler), p. 747. 

Semitic (G. A. Barton), p. 749. 

Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 763. 

cal thinking, as distinguished from speculative 
analysis. 

There is nevertheless, even for the raw animist, 
a certain position of privilege for human souls. 
They are by no means the most powerful in nature, 
either for good or for bad ; but they are distinctly 
of the most concern and the most precious to their 
possessors. Moreover, they are the measures of 
the qualities of all other souls. It is true that, in 
a degree, they are distorted by fantasy ; but, if 
the essence of primitive thought be disengaged 
from its figures, it will invariably be found that 
the measures of all other spiritual activities are 
human psychical activities, which are in the very 
truest sense the substanti^ powers of the human 
soul. One might fairly say that the primitive 
interpretation of nature (perhaps the mature in- 
terpretation also) is best represented by a harmonic 
proportion in which three terms are known and one 
IS deduced ; of the known terms, the first extreme is 
man’s mind (chiefly his conations), while the means 
are first his own body, as the instrument of desire, 
and second other bodies, or sense-objects, viewed 
as the instruments of those animating desires of all 
nature which form the inferred extreme. Indeed, 
it is in direct harmony with all that we know of 
human psychology to affirm that the immediate 
foundation of belief in souls is the disparity be- 
tween desire and realization : the * I ’ which wants 
what it has not is distinct from the ‘ I ’ which is 
engrossed in what is, and, if the latter is a physical 
reality, the former must be a spiritual. If the 
desires of the conative ‘I’ were never balked or 
obstructed, probably there would arise no concep- 
tions of other than human souls — ^which, when they 
do arise, naturally take on the colour of what they 
oppose. The body itself, in its weaknesses, as- 
sumes something of this obstructive character, and 
thus tends to sharpen its own fission from the 
animating desires and idealities which define them- 
selves as its soul, while, again, in a sort of fantastic 
by-play, it becomes, as it were, the host of a whole 
group of disharmonious spirits— animal, passional, 
intellective— each striving, with no small malice, 
for the mastery. 

2. Idea of the soul. — The distinction of embodied 
soul and disembodied is no easy one. Even in specu- 
lative philosophies there is usually involved change 
of quality with the change of state— a distinction 
preserved, in general, by the differing connotations 
of the English words ‘soul’ and ‘spirit.’ There 
are, in fact, three groups of conceptions of the soul, 
differing in relation to the body. The embodied 
soul — variously imaged — forms the key to the first 
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l^roup, the disembodied soul, or spirit, to the 
second, while intermediate between tliese is the 
twofold group, comprising the idols, or doubles, of 
living bodies and the ghosts, or haunters, of dead 
ones. All three are common to the most primitive 
stages of human thinking— among living races of 
men, at least. For the sake of convenience, and 
as having a natural priority, the embodied soul, 
which is in some sense the body’s life, may be 
treated first, and primarily with reference to the 
figures by which it is most commonly imaged. 

(a) The life. — Fundamentally, the soul is the 
‘life’ of the body. In primitive thought this is 
shown in custom rather than in expression, and 
more particularly in those customs which show an 
inability to conceive soul and body in disunion. 
South America, Africa, and Australia contain the 
world’s most primitive populations and most utter 
savages. Cannibalism is found in all three conti- 
nents, and in all three it is associated with the 
(jonviction that he who eats of another man’s body 
receives into himself the life or strength of lus 
victim. The yet more repulsive custom of devour- 
ing the bodies of dead kinsmen (also found, 
sporadically, in the same continents) is based upon 
a similar notion, namely, that the life of the 
kindred is thus transmitted without loss from 
generation to generation. Innumerable funeral 
customs illustrate the primitive man’s inability to 
separate in thought the visible body from its in- 
visible life — indeed, the whole fact of burial or 
other funeral honours rests upon this confusion. 
John Fraser’s monograph^ gives a number of 
striking illustrations : a son was found supporting 
the body of his dead father on his chest and 
abdomen, for the purpose, as be explained, of keep- 
ing him warm ; a mother bore the mummy of her 
Hon about with her for four years ; another carried 
the dead body of her child until it fell into decay. 
These are bur illustrations, at the savage extreme, 
of that feeling tiiat the dead body is still not in- 
animate which must liave underlain the burial 
impulses of palseolithic man, as it certainly did the 
elaborate rites of Egyptian funerals, and in some 
vague sense survives in modern consciousness. 

lb) The Ufe-blood.’--’Om of the most natural of 
the tropes by which the ‘ life ’ is represented is the 
blood tile * fountain of life.’ ‘ But fiesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall 
ye not eat’ (Gn 9*) — only, in most primitive 
societies, the command is the reverse, and for a 
H^M^ramental reason : he who partakes of the blood, 
be it of man or of animal, thereby imbibes the life 
and the strength, and the enemy whose blood is 
drunk is totally conquered. It is the blood, again, 
that ‘cries for vengea^nce,’ and, according to the 
old belief, gushes from the murdered corpse at the 
approach of the murderer. Finally, exsanguinate 
*^hades from the world below and gods in the 
heavens al>ove alike delight in the odours of blood 
—in good sooth a spirit, which serves to invigorate 
their paler being* This is the blood of sacrifice 
and the blood of atonement, which is, in fact, the 
blood of life. The most astonishing of all develop- 
ments of this idea was that of the Aztec, who 
believed that the sun is maintained in its course 
tmd the world in ite order solely by the unceasing 
effluvia of human blood drenching altars and 
Hhrines. Nor is there any idea more ubiquitous in 
lit^ature than that of blood symbolism* 

(c) TM imart. — Probably closely related to the 
preceding trope, and equally physical, is the con- 
ception of the heart as the seat of life. Whether 
this is because it Is the ‘ bleed in|j heart’ or the 
throbbing heart is d ifflcult to determine. Certainly 
in aboriirinal American rites, where the ritual use 
I The Mm Wale#, SyUiity, mmt 


of the heart attained its greatest extravagances, 
the association with the blood is very close. The 
burial customs of the Egyptians, with a special 
vessel for the heart, are only an example of a wide 
spread custom which has survived down into civil- 
ized Europe. Of course, in later times, the added 
symbolism of the heart, as the seat of the higher 
emotions (courage, love), may be partially related 
to classical psychology ; but the foundation of the 
image is certainly primitive and many-sourced. 
The heart is sometimes conceived as having a 
special soul of its own ; the American Indian 
prophet Keokuk commanded from his followers 
prayers for the heart, along with others for the 
family, name, life, etc. 

J. P- Cunningham 1 could find among tha Manyema little 
trace of a belief in souls. * All the Manyema would admit was : 
** We know there is something living in a man during his life, 
because we can hear it beat. If that something is the soul, we 
know it no longer exists in a man when he dies. That is all we 
know.”' Walter Both, 2 reporting on the Guiana Indians, says 
that among them ‘originally, not only the shadow, but also 
the heart, the head, ana the more perceptible of all the parts of 
the body where there is a pulsation of the arteries, as well as 
perhaps the blood, the spittle, the footprint, and the bone were 
each regarded in the light of a Spirit or Something that was 
part and parcel of the body, and took its departure at the 
material death. . . . The Warrau expression for the shadow is 
amiha-ko4^ while ak-6hi is their word for “heart” or for the 
heart's Spirit which, leaving the body at death, becomes their 
Hebu, or Bush Spirit. . . . The Island Oaribs . . . held strong 
beliefs in a connection between spirits and an individual's 
heart- and nulse-beats : “ they talked of the latter as the Spirit 
of the Hand ; they spoke of the Spirit-something near the heart 
as Gonanni or Lanichi.” This one at the heart was the principal 
one, which after death went to the sky in company with its 
Icheiri, or Chemin, to live there with other Familiar Spirits, 
and change into a young and new body. . . . Koch-Grimberg 
makes the interesting suggestion that certain procedures con- 
nected with some of the death festivals point to a belief in the 
bones con.stitnting the real and final resting-place of the Spirit 
after the dismemberment {Zers&tzung) of the body.* But the 
skeleton is more intimately connected wiUi ghost-lore than wiHi 
vital souls. 

{d) The breath . — ‘And the Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life ; and man became a living 
soul ’ (Gn 2'^), That the conception of the life as 
the breath is one of the most universal is attested 
by the great number of terms fvxb* rved/m. 
anima, — to cite Hebrew and classical 

examples) for the soul having * breath ’ or ‘ wind ’ 
as their primary meaning. ‘To breathe’ and ‘to 
live ’ are virtually literary synonyms. The Roman 
custom of a kinsman catching the last breath of 
his dying kin is doubtle.ss but a more refined form 
of the superstition which causes a number of groups 
of savages to devour sacramentally the bodies, or 
parts oJt the bmiies, of dead kindred. The wind- 
tike character of liberated souks is expresHcd every- 
where in ghostly literature. Job V, ‘ Oh remember 
that my life is wind,’ surely ha.s a double in- 
tention ; as also Ezk 37®, * Prophesy unto the wind, 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, Thus 
saith the Lord God : Come from the four winds, 0 
breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live.’ Primitive equivalents are not far to 
seek. In many American rites the aspirate, as an 
element in ejaculation, appears to symbolize an 
intensification of the ‘breathing life’ which it 
represents. * Hern 1 Hotoru. He 1 ’ is a Pawnee 
appeal to the winda Eotoru is not the ordinary 
word for winds, hut refers to them as supernatural 
powers. 

‘They are,' eay the priests, ‘from the of Tira'wa 

IFather HeavenJ and they give life to man . . . they bring to 
man the breath by which he lives,' 

Even the universe, in some early philosophies, is 
conceived as having a windy soul 

The Tepehuane, according to O. Lumholts,* place the seat of 
the soul oitween the stomach and the chest, and regar^its 

i Uganda <m4 XU Iiondon, I9C^, p. 321. 

« SO MBMW (1915k p. 152 1 

# A* 0. Fletoher, If BBMW (19041, pt. 

4 UnXsmm, Hew Iforic, 1 4M. 
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nature as breath. This is an interesting psycho-physiological 
belief for a primitive tribe. A JSTavaho legend tells of the crea- 
tion of man and woman : * It was the wind that gave them life. 
It is the wind that comes out of our mouths now that gives us 
life. When this ceases to blow, we die. In the skin at the tips 
of our fingers we see the trail of the wind ; it shows us where 
the wind blew when our ancestors were created.* i Another 
legend tells of the death of a woman ; the body was buried, but 
‘they all wondered what had become of her breath; they went 
in various directions to seek for its trail, but could find it 
nowhere.’ 2 One of the most interesting passages in this con- 
nexion is in the myth of ‘ Isis and Yaulilik’s Daughters.’ Isis is 
told that his first child is dead. ‘ I don’t want to live in this 
world. Bring me the other boy,” he says. When the younger 
wife brought her child, Isis took it in his arms, put the top of 
its head to his mouth and drew a long breath. He took the 
breath out of the child and it was dead. He put the second 
child by the first, and said : “ These children are half mine, and 
half yours. The breath is mine, the body is yours. I have 
taken the breath into myself. You can have the bodies.” *3 
Very curious, for its suggestion of introspection, is an image in 
a Pima myth which likens sorrow to * a wind four times twist- 
ing ’ about its object.^ 

These American examples might he paralleled 
from the lore of other races. 

(e) Flame. — That the living body is warm and 
the corpse cold is a fact which in itself is sufficient 
to suggest that the ‘ life ’ is of the nature of fire. 

* The life in your body and the fire in your lodge are the same 
and of the same date,’ said the Shawnee prophet to his 
followers ; ‘ if you suffer your fire to be extinguished, at that 
moment your life will be at its end.’ ® 

The brand of Meleager is a Greek analogue, as, no 
doubt, is the sanctity of the hearth and its fire 
everywhere. Swamp-fires and other phosphores- 
cences are almost universally objects of super- 
stitious dread, being regarded as released souls. 
In sacred art the flammula, nimbus, and halo all 
come back to the notion that spirit is luminous ; 
while the body lives, we speak of ‘the fires of 
life ’ as burning, but the freed soul is as a tongue 
of flame. The Zuni say of a death that the man’s 
‘light is cut ofi‘.’ 

The shade or phantom. — Considered as the 
body’s life, life-blood, breath, or vital flame, the 
soul is not readily thought of as enduring in 
separation from its physical host ; but, viewed (as 
almost universally it is) as the body’s shadow 
((Txla, umbra) or as its phantasmic likeness (efSwXo*', 
simulacrum)^ it is with difficulty that it is con- 
ceived except in some degree of separation, as the 
body’s friendly companion {hospes comesque cor- 
poris) or as its bloodless and boneless shade, after 
death. In myth and in literature, from the 
classical onwards, such visualized images of the 
soul naturally play a large rdle, but there are 
multitudes of instances in superstition and in 
nomenclature indicating the like ideas among the 
most savage peoples. Tylor® gives Tasmanian, 
Algonquin, Quich6, Arawak, Abipone, Zulu, 
Basuto, and Old Calabar examples of identifica- 
tions of ‘ soul ’ with ‘ shadow,’ and this list might 
be far extended. 

The 25u1u8, explaining, say that people have souls which are 
not entirely confined to the body; ‘they may occupy the roof 
of a man’s hut, and if he changes his abode his soul flits also. 
The people often use the word zitunzela (from izHunzi^ 
“shadows ”) to express their ideas of human spirits.* ? 

Superstitions about shadows cast by the body in 
sunlight (noon is a particularly perilous hour, 
when the shadow is small) and reflexion shown in 
the water are common, and figure frequently in 
myth. Probably, also, superstitions about the eye 
—the evil eye of the living, the glassy eye of the 
dead — are intimately associated with the notion 
that the images caught or reflected therein are 
souls. It is only a developed phase of this belief 

1 Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends, Boston and New 
York, 1897, p. 69. 

2 Ib. p. 78. 

3 J. Ourtin, Myths of the Modocs, Boston, 1912, p. 37. 

4 F. Bussell, S6 RBEW [1908], p, 365. 

5 J. Mooney, lU RBJEW [1896], pt. 2, p. 678. 

6 PCS i. 430. ^ , ,,, 

7 A. H. Keane, AJriccb, London, 1904, ii. 248; of. JAI xx. 

18911 120. 


which leads to veneration for crystals and the 
practice of mantic crystal-gazing, as well as to 
dread of the mechanical eye of the camera, or to 
pictured representation of one’s form and features. 

‘Warraus assure me that on looking at a mountain for the 
first time the eyes are shut to prevent the person attracting or 
drawing the Shadow of the Spirit toward him. When one 
person looks at another, the former draws or drags the latter’s 
shadow toward him, a principle on which these Indians explain 
the taking of a photograph. The Island Carib corpse is laid 
out with two weights on the e>es, that he may not see his 
parents, thus making them ill. Catlin gives an amusing 
mstance among the Conibos of the Amazon of the local medicine- 
man preventing him painting any more portraits by exhorting 
the tribesmen as follows : “ These things are a great mystery, 
but there you are, my friends, with your es open all night— 
they never shut : this is all wrong and you are very foolish to 
allow it. You never will be happy afterwards if you allow these 
things to he always awake at night. My friends, this is only a 
cunning way this man has to get your skins ; and the next thing 
they will have glass eyes, and be placed among the skins of the 
wild beasts and birds and snakes.” (The medicine-man bad 
been to Para or some other place where he had seen the stuffed 
skins in a museum.) For a pregnant woman to look at the face 
of a corpse will draw trouble on her unborn child- It is possible 
that, perhaps on principles analogous to some of the preceding, 
most European races have adopted the practice of closing thie 
eyes when in the attitude of prayer.* i Curtin gives a Modoc 
myth describing the resuscitation of a dead man : * All the 
bones were dead but the eyes were living* 2 — ^and from this life 
the whole was reanimated. 

(gr) The name. — Superstitions about names and 
name-souls are as wide-spread as any. It should 
be observed that the name is quite as physical a 
thing for the unlettered as is the phantasm ; it is 
an auditory or motor-auditory image, just as the 
phantasm is a visual image, and it possesses a 
perceptual reality quite difierenfc from that of the 
lettered symbol of book-learned peoples; fiatus 
vocis is a nominalist phrase for a word, hut it is 
just the vocal breath {above all in the chant) 
which is to the primitive one of the most power- 
ful and compelling of all agents. Says J. W. 
Fewkes : 

* When a Tusayan priest addresses a supernatural being of his 
m3rthology he believes he must do so through the medium of 
some object as a prayer bearer ; he breathes his wish on me^ 
and throws this meal to the god. The prayer bearer ia 
thought to have a spiritual double or breath body which carries 
his wishes.’® 

So the name is a kind of breath-body, though not 
so intimately joined to the man as the breath 
itself. Le J eune ^ says that the Indians sometimes 
change their name on recovering from a severe 
sickness, and the Bellacoola believe that souls 
receive a new name, and speak a new language, 
w'hen they reach the next world. Normally, 
children are not truly named until they reach a 
certain age and are capable of discretion. V. 
Stefdnnson® gives a most interesting explanation 
of Eskimo beliefs connected with this custom : 

‘ As the child grows up the soul with which he was bom (the 
nappan) gradually develops in strength, experience, and 
wisdom, so that after the age of ten or twelve years it is fairly 
competent to look after the child and begins to do so ; at 
that age it therefore becomes of less vital moment to please the 
guardian spirit {cutka), and accordingly it is customary to begin 
forbidding children and punishing them.* 

The guardian - spirit which controls the child 
previous to this age is supposed to he some 
ancestral soul, and all the child’s words are the 
utterance of this soul up to the age when its own 
soul assumes sway, and it is called after a name of 
its own. Frequently it is supposed that the name 
of the guardian is known, and the young child is 
called by this name. One of Curtin’s® Modoc 
myths tells of a babe that cried continuously until 
addressed by its true name. These beliefs are, of 
course, associated with the almost universal primi- 
tive belief in rebirth, especially of very young 

1 W, E. Both, so RBEW, p. 299 f. 3 p. 34. 

8 Rep. Smithsonian Institution, 1895, p. 689. 

4 Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, ed. E. G. Thwaites, 
Cleveland, 1896-1901, xvi. ‘ Quebec and Hurong, 1639,’ p. 203. 

3 My Life toith the Eskimo, New York and Itondon, 1913, p 
399 f, 
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cMldren (the Aztec, e,g., had a special limbo for 
souls of babes, who alone can be born anew). 
Ancestor-worship is naturally closely associated 
with name-souls. Probably this was what was 
meant by the Indian who told Le Jeune^ that ‘the 
body has a soul of its own which some call the 
soul of their Nation.’ In the far Orient the 
Annamites at least address prayers to the clan 
ancestor, to the spirits of parents and grandparents 
to three generations, and then collectively to the 
soul of the family as a whole.® Naturally all 
worship of the manes tends to become associated 
with the clan name. See artt. Names. 

3, Psychology. — The course of historic psycho- 
logy has been from a psycho-physiological (such as 
Aristotle’s) to a predominantly psychological type 
of theory; older speculations on the constitution 
of man distinguished a group of souls (nutritive, 
passional, intellective, and the like) associated 
with the several parts of the body ; later theories 
came to assert the unity of the spiritual substance 
and to make of psycholo^, not a description of 
the several souls for which the body acts as a 
single host, but an account of the several powers 
or ‘ faculties ’ of the single soul. Primitive theories 
belong to the older type : the whole man is looked 
upon as composed of a group of entities, physical 
and psychical, which disperse with the dissofution 
of his body. Death is rarely regarded as the 
liberation of an imprisoned spirit to a more glorified 
existence ; rather the future existence of the 
immortal parts is at best a kind of mutilated 
existence, and not even Elysium is a fair com- 
pensation for the loss of that completer manhood 
which is truly realized only in the nesh. The very 
ancient and wide-spread notion that the souls of 
the departed await m a kind of neutral limbo the 
day of tlioir reincarnation as men is surely a 
reflexion of the feeling that the disembodied is 
somehow dismembered, while the equally common 
conception of the gho.st as vengeful and malicious 
but pictures it^ own dissatisfaction with its 
unhappy state. To the primitive mind the normal 
man is the physical man, whose souls (for he 
commonly owns Ncvoral) an; in the nattire of more 
or less dispensable baggage - soi u oil dug that he 
to, rather than m. 

la tti© cited from EcW# acocuafc of Oalanit Indlim 

beUefi®it Ispombedout tot along: with the shadow there are 
ioals for head, heart, hlood, spittle, and even footprint. 
Indeed, there If hardly a of the body tot is not somewhere 
believed to own a spirlinal double, wblclii is its life, so that the 
wliole bodily life nmy l>e f&ld to he posttessed, as it were, in 
severalty. Thelw>nes, tlu? marrow of the bones, the eyes, the 
hair, the belly— all an* parts witli whi<‘h a residential soul is 
found associated in primitive tbinkinsr* An Interesting Iro- 
qnoian wnception, n-t-ortUd by .T. N. U. Hewitt, regartls the 
brain as the seat of the stouI, and death by braining is held to 
render the soul stnpld, implaeahle, ami capable of committinfr 
The Maoris of New JSealand are a Polynesian instance 
of a primitive people seating: the soul in the head. deune® 
says of the Canadian Indiana ; * They distlngppish several souls 
in one and the same body. An old man told us some time 
that some savage had as niany m two or three souls ; that his 
own had left hnn more ton two years Indore, to jro away with 
his dead relatives— tot he no lonjyer had any but the so\iI of 
his own IjKHiy. which wouhl go down into the jjrave with him ’ 
—nor if itdifnoult to imagine that, to a dcfsolate old man whose 
kindred and friends w-ere gone, his life should seem but the 
sottl-hereft shadow of what it had been. 

Belief in a plurality of souls, as associated with 
the one body or forming the one person, is very 
wide-spread, and is, indeed, a natural consequence 
of the variety of tropes employed to designate the 
spiritual entity. The heart, the flesh, the life, the 
name, the family, were distinguished by Keokuk. 
The Iroquois have sqmrate words for the mind, 
soul, ghost, life, strength, brain-soul. The Haida 
distin^iish mind, ghost, discarnate .soul, and have 

1 MM. xvi. » Antkr&p&s, ii f 1907J 900, 

^ ‘ The Iroquoian Oonoept of to Soul/ JAJ^Xr viii. fl^} 

® Jea m. xvl in. 


two words for embodied soul. These are sporadic 
American examples. Some of the Melanesians 
believe that a man possesses as many as seven 
souls, of differing types ; and belief in the pos- 
session of two or more is frequent among the 
primitive. An amusing instance is the Bagobo 
notion that man has two souls, a good and a had, 
which respectively pass to paradise and hell in the 
hereafter ; we may suspect that the moral terminus 
comes as a result of foreign influence. Such ideas 
endure into higher cultural stages. The Egyptian 
is notable, with its distinction of Jta (genius), 
khaibit (shadow), hhu (life or intelligence), ha 
(soul proper), ran (name), together with something 
like animistic personification of the mummy, 
heart, strength, form. But hardly less complex is 
the old Persian spiritual dissection of a man into 
body, life, form, soul, and fravashi (genius) ; or 
the Roman, which in addition to the genius of a 
man (fern. Juno), distinguished the tomb-haunting 
umbra, the manes, descending to Orcus, and the 
spiritus, climbing to its ethereal element above, 
and more or less identified with the mind-soul, 
anima. Even for near modems ‘ the constitution 
of the soul ... is conflate of the mind, spirit and 
animal soul, or idolum ’ ; ^ while there is to-day a 
degree of separation of psychic entities implied in 
the meanings of ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘mind,* ‘con- 
sciousness.’ 

The converse of the idea of the possession of 
multiple souls is the notion of the existence of 
soulless men. This is by no means an uncommon 
primitive notion. There are tribes, especially in 
Africa, apparently with no belief in souls, at any 
rate as m any sense separable from the body; 
while in numerous African and Polynesian instances 
women and lower-caste people are regarded as soul- 
less. Cunningham gives a humoresque incident ; 

‘A chief pointed at a poor peasant and ssdd : ** He have an 
immortal soul ? I cannot behove it ; but I will admit that 
perhaps Wakoli or Luba had a soul. Wakoll had four hundred 
wives!"*® 

Obviously, in cases of reported disbelief in souls 
among primitive men, what is commonly meant 
is disbelief in a separable entity endowed with 
immortal life; and as to this dogma primitive 
men are hardly more in agreement than are 
civilizM. On the other hand, some diserimination 
of body and soul, or, more exactly, of the body 
and its indwelling life, is as universal as is the 
animistic apprehension of nature. Even among 
peoples like the Fuegian Yahgans, among whom 
there is no clear evidence of a belief in the exist- 
ence of gods of any sort, there is still a lively 
apprehension of the wandering (and more or less 
pnysical) simulacra of men. 

4. DIscamate souls.— It has been remarked 
above that the phantasmic soul, or double, is leas 
intimately bound to the body than are other forms. 
Even during the life of the body it may journey 
abroad, appearing to those gifted with the second 
sight as the co- walker (fetch, wraith, double-ganger, 
idolum) of the living, and visiting in dreams those 
for whom its master has a message or upon whom 
he meditates inimical action. Shamans make great 
use of their souls as messengers, to seek information 
from places remote, while prophets use them for 
the similar purpose of visiting the abodes of the 
dead or the homes of the gods. It is even atl vis- 
able at times for a man setting out on a perilous 
task to have his soul extracted by a competent 
shaman and kept at home to ensure his own safe 
retuim; while sickness is caused not only by the 
bo<ly’s becoming the host of unwelcome foreign 
spirits (which the shaman must extract), but often 
by the inconsiderate JFan^ierlmi^ of the patient’s 
soul, which the medicine-man’s own spirit must 

i S. Fnrchae, Miemeomm, London, M10, ch. IvllL p. 068. 
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hale home in order to ensure a cure. Sometimes, 
even, there are stationed on the road to the home 
of the dead, wardens whose business it is to turn 
back souls which are leaving the body before the 
appointed hour, while, again, a man may, by 
desperate effort, recover his own departing soul. 

Be Smeti gives a striking Chippewa story to this effect. A 
chief, left on the battle-field for slain, accompanies the war- 
hand home, trying to make himself known to them, but all his 
solicitations and commands are unheeded. Arrived at the 
home camp, he finds his wife in mourning; he shouts in her 
ear, * I am hungry ! I am thirsty ! ’ She thinks she hears a 
rumbling sound, but she sees no one. Frustrated in his 
attempts, he turns back to the battle-field, but, as he nears it, 
he finds a fire in his path, which moves as he moves, ever 
thwarting his approach. In despair he cries : * I also am a 
spirit ; I am seeking to return into my body ; I will accomplish 
my design. Thou wilt purify me, but thou shalt not hinder 
the realization of my project. This day I will triumph over 
thee, Spirit of Fire ! * And with a desperate effort he darts into 
the flame, to awake, as from a long trance, in his own weakened 
body. 

But death itself does not result in a complete 
separation of soul and body — or perhaps it would 
be truer to say that the errant soul and the 
body-soul, or ghost, pursue different destinies. 
Be Smet ® says that many of the Indians believe 
in two souls, one of which is admitted to their 
paradise, while the other, the body-soul, hovers 
near the burial-place ; and in another connexion 
he remarks that ‘nothing but the hope of gain 
could ever induce an Indian to go ione in a 
burying-ground at night.’ * Probably the original 
of the Bagobo belief in dual souls was of this nature 
— which is, in fact, the popular belief of unedu- 
cated Europeans. As among Europeans, too, it is 
common everywhere to find the ghost associated 
with the skeleton, or as wearing the pale or 
mutilated aspect of the dead body. Numerous 
tales have for their motive accounts of the com- 
merce of the living with their dead kindred, who 
are skeletons by day but phantasmal ghosts by 
night. Not only do men meet and converse witn 
these departed beings, but there are marriages 
between the dead and the living, and children are 
bom to them, though never normal children. A 
Bellacoola tale of such a child describes it as a 
bodiless head which must never touch the ground ,* 
when it does so, it disappears into the under 
world. One of the most enlightening of these 
tales is recorded by F. Boas.^ 

A man visits the bones of the dead, which at night assume 
the forms of his kinsmen ; their boats are full of holes and 
covered with moss, and they take in their nets dead leaves and 
twigs, which to them are fish. The man discovers that by 
speaking aloud — for the spirits all speak in low voices— he can 
reduce them to the condition of skeletons. Tbis he does, to 
their annoyance, so that they send him back to the land of the 
living. But, disobeying their commands, he dies; and now, 
coming as a shade into the land of the dead, he finds that the 
ghosts, their canoes, and the fish that they take are like the 
full-bodied beings of the life that he has left. 

This is an interesting effort, on the part of the 
aboriginals, to imagine the state of the dead, which 
to themselves is altogether like that of the living, 
and only from the standpoint of the latter is seen 
as a form of mutilated existence. 

The notions that ghosts speak in whistling 
voices, that they nibble feebly at food left for 
them, that in stature they are manikins or doll- 
like, and that generally they are given to a kind 
of panic fear of embodied men are all found, not 
merely in Homer, but throughout the primitive 
world. Sometimes these ghosts are corpse-like 
in appearance; and this is especially true if the 
body has been mutilated. In such cases the ghost 
is usually vengeful, ready to wreak ill where it 
can. Often, however, the ghosts simply reflect 
the bodily condition, without any necessary malice. 

1 Life^ Letters and Travels of Father P%erre-Jean de Smet^ 
8,J.y 4 vols., New York, 1906, pp. 1047-1053. 

3 P. 1076. 8 P. 941. 

4 ‘Doctrine of Souls among the Chinook Indiamsf J A FL vL 
[1893] pp. 39-43. 


The Pawnee have a special class of ghosts of 
scalped men, who avoid the abode of the happy 
dead and the eyes of the living for the same 
reason — shame of their condition. They form a 
sort of society of disconsolates, and address one 
another by terms descriptive of their estate as 
‘One- Hair,’ ‘Forehead Hair,’ etc. The Zuni, 
more humanly, expect to see their ancestral spirits 
in their natural guise. 

‘ The old men too feeble to walk will come leaning on a cane, 
the mother with her son walking before her, her child led by 
the hand, her younger child carried on her back, the infant 
in her arras, and her unborn child — aH not in the flesh, hut 
in the ghost-self, just as in nature. 

Sometimes the ghost, or body-soul, hovers near 
the burial-place in the form oi a bird, an insect, 
or a small animal. It is interesting to find the 
butterfly occurring as such an embodied soul in 
the lore of N.W. America.^ The same insect is 
common in Aztec art as a symbol of the breath, 
or breath-soul, shown on the lips of goddesses. 
From such a notion to the conception of reincarna- 
tion in animal form is but a step — a step which 
has been taken by primitive men the world over. 
Nocturnal creatures, like owls and bats, or earth- 
dwelling animals, such as beetles, serpents, and 
even worms, are forms in which souls are likely 
to be re-embodied. In not a few tribes these 
re-embodiments go progressively down in the 
animal scale, and may end by final departure 
from the earth or utter obliteration. Here, how- 
ever, we are encroaching upon the field of beliefs 
in the future state of souls, for which the reader 
is referred to the artt. Blest (Abode op the), 
Eschatology, Incarnation, State of the 
Dead, Transmigration. 

5. The powers of souls. — ^The primary function 
of the soul is, of course, to keep the body in life ; 
the soul is the life of the body; and, although 
soul and body may be temporarily separated, 
as in sleep or trance or even with the body still 
wakeful and active, with no dam^e incurred, 
none the less their lasting separation is death. 
Further, it would appear from a considerable 
variety of beliefs that the soul’s comfort and the 
fullest exercise of its powers depend upon its 
connexion with some sort of body. Souls haunt, 
in ghostly forms, even mutilated and decaying 
bodies ; they strive, in the form of familiars or 
demons, to obtain an entrance into and a partial 
control of the bodies of the living, from which 
they sometimes succeed in ejecting the native 
owner (for the plight in which Dante pictures 
Friar Alberigo — soul in hell while his devil- 
animated body stni moves in the world of men — 
is no marvel to the primitive imagination) ; while, 
finally, discarnate existence in the other world 
is commonly represented as a kind of limbo in 
which the spirits await rebirth as full-bodied men ; 
or, if it be an Elysium, there is in its pallid joys 
always an element of dissolvent illusion. Even 
artificial and substitute bodies which men supply 
— carven blocks and the like— are attractive to 
the unhoused spirits, who may be lured or charmed 
into them, there finding a new contact with the 
life of men, whose idols or tutelars they become. 
The Indians of the N. Pacific Coast occasionally 
carve portraits of deceased jiersons, as mortuary 
or other memorials;® and they are not without 
legends of spirits of the deceased taking possession 
of these. One such legend, truly affecting, is 
recorded by J. R. Swanton."* 

A young chief had lost his wife, but kept by him, dressed in 
her clothing, a portrait image which, out of pity for his sorrow, 

1 M. G. Stevenson, SS RBEW [1904], p, 236 

2 ZE xxiv. [1892] 398. 

3 See 0. T. Emmons. ‘Portraiture among the North Padfie 
Coast Tribes,” American Anthropologist y new ser., xvi. [1914} 
69-67. 

4 Bvll. S9 BE [1909] p. 181 f. 
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4 carver had made for him. * One day, while he sat mourning 
very close to the image, he felt it move. ... At first he 
thought that the movement was only his imagination, yet he 
exaniined it every day, for he thought that at some time it 
would come to life. . . , One day, after the chief had had it 
for a long, long time, he examined the body and found it just 
like that of a human being. Htill, although it was alive, it 
could not move or speak. . . The woman moved around very 

little and never got to talk, but her husband dreamed what she 
wanted to tell him. It was through his dreams that he knew 
she was talking to him.* 

This incideEt is surely illuminating, both as to 
the motives which lead to art among primitive 
peoples and as to those which lead to idolatry. 
Here it is clearly the power of love which lures 
the departed soul to the man-wi'ought body ; the 
complementary form, where magical compulsion 
is the force employed, is best illustrated bv the 
account given by B. E. Dennett ^ of the W. African 
making of a * l^etish-into-which-Nails-are-Driven * ; 

* A palaver is held, and it is there decided whose Kulu [soul] 
it is that is to enter into the Muamba tree and to preside over 
the fetish to be made. A boy of great spirit, or else, above all, 
a great and daring hunter, is chosen. Then they go into the 
bush and call his name. The Nganga priest cuts down the tree, 
and blood is said to gush forth. A fowl is killed and its blood 
Is mingled with the blood that they say comes from the tree. 
The named one then dies, certainly within ten days. His life 
has been sacrificed for what the Zinganga consider the welfare 
of the people. They say that the named one never fails to 
die. . , - People pass before these fetishes (Zinkici Mbowu). 
(sailing on them to kill them if they do, or have done, such and 
such a thing. Others go to them and insist upon their killing 
so and so, who has done or is alwrnt to do some fearful injury, 
And as they swear or make their demand, a nail is driven into 
fdbe fetish, and the palaver is settled so far as they are con- 
cerned. The Kulu of the man whose life was sacrificed upon 
the cutting of the tree sees bo the rest.* 

Mediumistic powers are nearly akin to tbe souFs 
yeaming for embodiment. Virtually all primitive 
men believe in such powers, though it is commonly 
supposed that they come by special endowment 
and prejjaration — the latter often strenuous to a 
degree-^ln many instances throui^h death and re- 
surrection, as is assumed, Frimitive mythology 
abounds in tales of men acquiring supernatural 
strength by the thorny road of bodily aestruetion 
and restoration. By such means the soul of tlie 
medium, or shaman, is supposed to acquire the 
faculty of direct intercoume with the world of 
spirits, and usually to have as his «pecial agent 
or ^controF a genius, tutelwr, <» familiar spirit, 
whose powers reinforce his own. Indeed, it is 
not a little remarkable to discover virtiudly all 
the phenomena of modern spiritualism (if it be 
modern) among savage peoples, remote in time 
and place. Le Jaime’s description of a Montagnaia 
shamaniatic performance, written in 16S4,® would 
hold, muMis mtietindu, for a spiritualistic siance 
in central New York: there is the medium’i 
cabinet, the darkenefi room, the singing, the 
winds, voi<?es, and *physlml phenomena/ and 
along with these prophecies of life and death. 
The shaman (although Le Jeune believed him to 
be a great rogue) was obviously sincere. * Enter 
thou thyself into the tent/ he said, * and thou wilt 
see that thy body will remain below, and thy soul 
will mount on high.’ The Beneca Indians of New 
York State still continue similar practices/ as do 
the Chippewa tribes in their Mide'" society,^ The 
ZuEi have a curious belief that in the old times 
the souk of the dead used to return in the dash to 
converse with the living, but their presence caused 
a great mortality j now they come as spirits, and 
only those gift^ with a superior sight, their 
mediums, can see them.® 

Apart from preserving the body in life, the 
important powers of the soul are curative and 


clairvoyant. As clairvoyant, the soul is a kind of 
scout, able to penetrate times, places, and sub- 
stances closed to the body. 

A curious Oree tale, narrated by de Smet,i tells of a war 
party being guided on its course by a girl with blindfold eyes ‘ 
‘ the manitoir of war was supposed to guide her.’ The Ohippewa 
have an interesting legend of having once numbered among 
them a flying man, a powerful magician whose ‘ medicine’ was 
a feather which he could cause to enter his body, thereby 
enabling him to fly and spy out the enemy.2 

Crystal-gazing is suggested in numerous rites and 
myths. 

The N. W. Coast Indians tell of a man to whom a serpent gave a 
transparent stone which led him through all lands ; the Spanish 
chronicles tell of an obsidian mirror in which Montessuma saw 
ominous images ; the Cakchiquel employed a similar stone in 
testing the guilt or innocence of accused men; the Inca 
Yupanqui is said to have been given a crystal by the sun, in 
which he saw whatever he desired to discover — these are widely 
separated American examples. 

Belief in telepathy is evidenced in many tales : 
‘All spoke with their hearts; hearts spoke to 
hearts, and lips did not move/ is a Zuui expres- 
sion/ Stories of ‘veridical hallucinations’ and 
prophetic visions are numerous. Of the former 
J. S. Polack^ gives a number of examples— but 
the account of savage instances of this phenomenon 
would be bulky. Prophecies by shamans or 
mediums are still more numerous in primitive 
lore : there is a whole group of legendary American 
Indian prophecies of the coming of white men and 
of disaster to the native life recorded in the Spanish 
annals ; much of this may be supposed to be apoerv- 
hal, but it is at least striking that Cortes «5bouId 
ave been discovered by watchers posted on the 
coast at Montezuma’s orders, on the look-out for 
the coming of the prophesied god, and that the 
first presents which the emperor of the Aztec sent 
to the new-comer were mainly the appropriate 
apparel of this god, QuetzalcoatL Oiited souls, 
however, see not only into the future, but also 
into the past; it is ftius, at least, that Mohave 
shamans explain their knowledge of creation ; they 
were present at the beginning of the world, as in 
a dream. This belief is, of coupe, entirely con- 
sonant with the theory of transmigration. Natur- 
ally, in the main, clairvoyant ]|K)wer8 are called 
into play to satisfy more immediate interests : to 
discover the fate of the absent, to recover stolen 
property, to find food or treiysure. Dreams are 
regard^ as great aids in all this (for tlie soul 
journeys in dreams— this is the common explana- 
tion), but, when the search is difficult, the shaman 
is called into service, with his more potent or 
active faculties. 

A striking example, where the seeker was a 
white man consulting a Zulu doctor, m given by 
David Leslie ; ® 

The white roan*» eight huntera were overcint^ having been 
long gone on an elephant hunt, and at the Holuntation of his 
native servants he oonsulted the doctor. *The doctor nmde 
eight little fires— that being the number of my hunters : on 
each he cast some roots, which emitted a curious sickly odour 
and thick smoke : into each he cast a small stone, shotidng, as 
he did so, the name to which the stone was dedicated ; then he 
ate some ** medicine,” and fell over into what appeared to be a 
trance for about ten minutes, during all which time his hands 
kept moving. Then he seemed to wake, went to one of the 
fires, raked the ashes about, looked at the stone attentively, 
described the man faithfully, and said ; “This man died of 
fever and your gun is lost,” To the next fire as before : “ This 
man” (correctly described) “has killed four elephants," and 
then he described the tusks. The next : ** This man ” (again 
describing him) “has been killed by an elephant, but your gun 
is coming home,” and so on through the whole, the men being 
minutely and correctly described ; their succiess or non-success 
being equally so. I was told where the survivors were, and 
what they were doing, and that in three months they would 
come out, but as they would not expect to find me waiting on 
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them there so 'iong after the time appointed, they would not 
pass that way. I took particular note of all this information at 
the time, and to my utter amazement it turned out correct in 
every particular. It was scarcely within the bounds of possi- 
bility that this man could have had ordinary intelligence of the 
hunters ; they were scattered about in a country two hundred 
miles away.* 

If this narrative is to he trusted, it certainly out- 
does all that is ascribed to the tested clairvoyants 
of the civilized world. 

The curative or psycho-therapeutic powers of 
souls appear in every variety of use of suggestion 
and hypnotism, and amid practically all peoples. 
These functions have their obverse use in the 
power to inflict disease, or even death, upon an 
absent or unconscious victim. All such practices 
are interbound with ritual and magical observ- 
ances ; and, indeed, they can hardly be dealt with 
except in connexion with such customs. See artt. 
Disease and Medicine, Divination, Mana, 
Psycho-therapeutics, Shamanism, Spiritism. 

Literature. — ^The literature dealing with primitive concep- 
tion® of the soul is enormous, being co-extensive with the 
study of primitive religion and superstition. In general, it 
may be said to fall into three classes : (a) reports on the beliefs 
and myths of particular tribes, from travellers, missionaries, 
and anthropological field-workers— abundant both in book form 
and in the ethnological journals (notably JAI [JEAI], FL^ 
JAFLt FHRy ZF, and ATvthropos); (6) critical and compara- 
tive studies of primitive religious ideas, of which the most 
important, probably in any language, are E. B. Tylor, PC®, 
2 vols., London, 1891 ; A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion^, 
2 vols., do. 1899 ; and J. G. Frazer, 12 vols., do. 1911-16 ; 
with these should be named E. Durkbeim, Les Former dlSmen- 
tairea de la vie religieuse, Paris, 1912, Eng. tr., London and New 
York, 1916 ; (c) briefer r6sum6s of the subject in works on 
comparative religion and descriptive or comparative ethnology, 
lew being better conceived than the introductory lecture of 
S. Reinach, Orpheus : Hist, giniral des religions, Paris, 1909, 
Eng. tr,, I»ondon and New York, 1909. See also the * Litera- 
ture* and bibliographical references of the artt. cited in this 
art.; also * Literature’ of artt. Animism, God (Primitive and 
Savage), Prayer, Communion with Deity. Probably the most 
comprehensive study since Tylor’s PC, centring upon the idea 
of soul in primitive religion, is A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the 
Soul, London, 1909, containing much bibliography. The 
volumes of The Mythology of All Paces (Boston, 1916 ff.) will be 
found of use as giving conceptions classified by racial groups. 

H. B. Alexander. 

SOUL (Buddhist). — Few words are more am- 
biguous than ‘ soul,’ as any dictionary will testify. 
Nor is there any one word in the religious litera- 
ture of Buddhism which can be said to coincide 
with it in either extension or intension. The 
principal terms in the canonical literature which 
translators have rendered, sometimes or always, 
by * soul ’ are jlva^ attan^ satta, and in the Abhi- 
dhamma section puggala. In the somewhat later 
Questions of King Milinda^ jlva is preferred, and 
with it the rare word vedagu (‘sentient one’). 
The other three terras are used, in connexion with 
their contexts, only when canonical passages are 
quoted.^ 

Jwa is literally ‘living thing.’ It is a term 
imported from the staple terms of religious schools 
opposed to Buddhism, and occurs only* in the 
title of one among many debatable propositions 
classed as erratic or heretical : 

* Is theytua thesame as . . . (or) ... a different thing from 
the bodily frame (afifiafi fivarp aflflarp sariraj^i)? ' s 

It may thus he fairly rendered by ‘soul’ in the 
Hebrew sense — ‘and man became a living soul,’ 
But the Buddhist canonical books do not select 


1 The Questions of King Milinda, tr. Rhys Davids (SBE 
XXXV.), Oxford, 1890 ; on pp. 41, 48, 86, 132, jiva is used ; on 
pp. 80, 111, vedagu; on p. 45, satta (’being*) ; on p. 67, atfd; 
on p. 40, puggala. Three centuries or so later Buddhagho^a 
has reverted to the use of attd (cf, Sumangala Vildsini, i. 
194 f.). The need for protest mentioned below may no longer 
have been pressing — he wrote in Ceylon — ^but he was comment- 
ing on canonical arguments. He also uses vedaJca, karaka 
(‘feeler,* ‘agent’), for the soul or self-entity {Visuddhi Magga, 
xvii., XX.). 

a Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the BuMha, Oxford, 1899-1910, 
ii. 869 f., uses jtva, but the Buddhist origin of this SvMa 
(Pdydsi) is doubtful. Cf. the term in Jainism (see art. Jainism, 

^ ^Duliogues, i 204, 264 ; Samy^tdd Nikaya, 215, 268, etc. 


the terra jlva when they are uttering doctrineg 
concerning man’s spiritual nature as contrasted 
with his bodily and sensuous faculties. They 
choose one of the other tiiree terms — attan (nom. 
case, attd), satta, puggala. The last two mean a 
(living, intelligent) being, a person, and are used 
in ordinary discourse simply to represent any 
fellow-being.^ The first is also closely connects 
with ‘ living thing ’ in that it means breath (Skr. 
dtman% cf. TTpeO/m, ‘spirit’). In ordinary dis- 
course it means self,* and in the Abhidhamma 
Fitaka, the Milinda, and the Netti it rarely 
occurs in any philosophical argument. But the 
earlier >S'w^^^^-literature uses attd repeatedly in con- 
troversial discourse concerning a right conception of 
what we should call soul or spirit. At the same 
time, the Suttas show an unhesitating acceptance of 
the term wherever we should say ‘self.’® These 
contexts lead us to infer that sucli discourses were 
uttered at a period when the speakers were making 
a strong protest, not against man’s spiritual nature, 
but against a certain religious or philosophical 
attitude in vogue in their time, concerning that 
nature viewed as attd or dtman. It needs but a 
glance into Vedantic literature — e.g,, the Upani- 
sads, notably those reckoned to be pre- Buddhistic, 
and the Bhagavad-Gltd — to find everywhere a 
unique cult of dtman (called also Brahman), It 
was regarded as divinity universally immanent, 
but especially so in the human organism. Con- 
ceived materialistically as a fine substance, located 
in the heart, and compared as to size and shape to 
a variety of small oojects,* this microcosm was 
held to possess, like the macrocosmic divinity, the 
essential qualities of permanence (quitting the 
impermanent body at death), immutability, bliss, 
and omnipotence. And to discern the essential 
identity of microcosm and macrocosm was to 
attain true insight. 

E.g,, ‘in that subtle essence ... all that exists has its self. 
It is the true. It is the self, and thou art it. , . . The infinite 
is bliss ... is the self. He who loves the self . . . becomes a 
self-ruler ; lord and master in all the worlds. The self is with- 
out decay, death, grief.* ® ‘ The embodied one which is eternal 
... is not bom, nor does it ever die . . . unchangeable, 
primeval . . . all-pervading, stable, firm.’ 8 

It is on this point of soul or spirit or self, as a 
thing different in kind from the rest of the indi- 
vidual, that Buddhism joins issue with Vedantism. 
To such a dualism it is in fundamental antithesis. 
Its philosophy of life may be said to be based 
on the axioms, sahham aniccam, sahbam dukhham 
(‘ all is impermanent,’ ‘ all is [liable-to] suffering’). 
In no constituent of the living being was any 
exception to this rule of nature to be found. And, 
since attd, as currently taught, was essentially 
permanent, unchanging, blissful, powerful, there 
could be none of attd so conceived in the living 
being : 

‘ What think ye then ? Is body, Is mind permanent, or im- 
permanent ? * ‘ Impermanent, sir.* * Is that which is imper- 
manent liable to suffering or not?* ‘It is liable, sir,* ‘But is 
it proper to say of that which is impermanent, liable to suffering 
and to change, This is of me ; I am this ; this is the soul (self) 
of me?’7 

The individual is entirely phenomenal, governed 
by the laws of life. Were there in him a micro- 
cosmic emanation of the superphenomenal dtman 
or Brahman, he would have the power of deity to 
remould himself ‘ nearer to the heart’s desire,’ and 
thus at will to transcend those laws — 

1 Animals are never so referred to. They would be included 
under the yet wider name pana (‘breathing thing’). But 
devas (spirits, deities), who are for Buddhists reborn mankind, 
would be included- 

3 See art. Self (Buddhist). 

® E.g., as prefix in compounds, and in oblique cases. 

4 Cf. Rhys Davids, ‘Theory of Soul in the Upanishads,* JRAS', 
Jan. 1899. 

^SBE i. [1900] 101 f., 123 f. (Chhandogya-Upanifad, vi, 8f., 
vii. 23 ff.). 

« SBE viii. [21898] 45 (Bhagavad-GUa, ii. 27 ff.). 

7 Manhima Nikaya, iii. 19 f., and elsewhere. 
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‘ If the body ... if any of the four mental factors were the 
soul (self), the body ... the mind would not be subject to 
disease, and we should be able to say : Let my body ... my 
mind be, or not be, so and so.’i 

Into a complex or congeries of these five varieties 
of functionings or faculties called khandhas (Skr. 
skandhas), or groups, the individual can be 
analyzed without residuum. In fact, according to 
Buddhagho§a,® it was in order to effect an ex- 
haustive analysis for the rejection of atmanistic 
dualism that the teaching at its outset adopted 
this fivefold classification. And, living personality 
being thus resolved, the teaching proceeded to 
repudiate any identification or coincidence of an 
extra-phenomenal self or soul with any one of the 
five. Immanence was eq^ually rejected : 

‘ The well-taught disciple . . . regards not the bodily quali- 
ti«Bi as atM, nor that they have aita, nor are in nor that 
attd is in them. Neither does he hold any of these views 
regarding the khandha of feeling, nor of perception, nor of 
mental activities, nor of consciousness. For hini each one of 
these hhandhm changes, becomes other, he does not get 
thoughts ^hich bring about] a recurrence of changing 
khandhm*^ 

The khandhas^ bodily and mental, were thus de- 
clared to be * empty * {milna) of any unchanging 
essence.*^ That which was wholly impermanent 
and liable to suffering was also inevitably an-attd^ 

* soulless,’ or, as we should prefer to say, ‘without 
MmanJ 

It should not for a moment be inferred, on 
this account, that Buddhist teaching countenanced 
any belief in a total annihilation of oody and mind 
at death. Beside the error of etemalism^ {sctssdta- 
or indwelling immutable entity, it set the 
error of annihilationism {ucch&da-^dda).^ Beside 
the doctrine of anicca it set that of kamma, or the 
transmitted force of the act, bodily and mental.® 
The self or soul is the khandha complex, ever 
changing but ever determined by its (or their) 
antecedent (character. Hence the long-drawn-out 
line of life is a fluctuating curve of evolving and 
degenerating experience, into which it is logically 
unthinkable to intrude an immutable factor. But 
annihilationism was not as prevalent an error as 
was eternalism. Had it been so, we may feel con- 
fident that, to the oft- repeated trio, anwea, 
duMsh^f Buddhist t(%*iching would have 

added a fourth, such as pimabhht'iaa (‘renewed 
becoming ’), or the like. The future state of the 
living is coustantly referred to, but the teaching is 
not so much that there will be rebirth as of what 
kind, because of the present life, it k likely to be. 
And the cm-aUm doctrine is logically so much a 
corollary of anicca that, had it not been for the 
exaggerated oternalkm of the dtman doctrine, we 
should scarcely have found an'^uUa in the rank it 
mmipiim. It would have been overshadowed by, 
ami teken up into, anieca^mda and kamma^vdoa. 
We may even venture to aflirm that Buddhism, in 
the emphasis with which it combats a tendency 
at once mythological and mystical in the land of 
its birtli, has weakened itself as a doctrine for 
all lands and all times by not building up a 
more positive teaching on the spiritual nature of 
man. 

Be this as it may, Buddhism had no quarrel with 
any term for the living person as a whole — attd, 
satta^ jmggala — ^so long as in these terms we see 
labels, binding concepts, conventions in language, 
bolding together, for economy in thought and 
word, the compound that a living per^n at any 
given moment, past, present, or future, is 

1 Yinava Texts, MaUvugga, i. vi. S8 fl. {SBB xiii. iim.} 
100 fA 

» Vis. Mama, xiv.* tr. la H. C. Warren, Buddhism %n Trans- 
laU&M, Oambrid^^, Masa, 1806, p. 15a 

5 fit XT r. 4 /a iv. 54. 

« Diamg^ sf ike BuMha, L m t ; NMya, 

*« QfJ e.g., SmnyuUa MiM/ga, Iv. ISS ; * Eswomasp,* tbe 
three lottowittg Suttw. 


* ** Being ” I (satta) Why dost thou harp upon that word I 

Mere bundle of conditioned factors, this. 

No “ being can be here discerned to be. 

For just as when the parts are rightly set, 

The word “ chariot ” ariseth in our minds, 

So doth our usage covenant to say 

“ A being” when the aggregates (khandha) are there.’ i 

* For these, Ohitta, are merely names, expressions, turns of 
speech, designations in common use in the world.’ ^ 

In this way all these terms are frequently used 
in the Snttas. Wherever the individual was 
living, unless it was in the very dimly conceived 
spheres called the unconscious and the immaterial, 
he or she was still and was always a compound of 
khandhas, the body-factor varying in grossness or 
refinement and other qualities according to the 
^)here inhabited and the mental factors no less. 
Thus, if you were in the Brahma heaven, you had 
to assume a grosser body before you could pass 
into and act in the lower heavens.® Ever the 
‘ soul ’ was the compound, always changing, grow- 
ing out from, and the inevitable result of the souls 
(or selves) that had been. And, so long as the 
earnest inquirer bore in mind this distinction 
between self, soul, spirit as the mutable, growing 
organism, revealed by philosophic truth (para- 
mattha-sacca), and the name-label, suggestive of a 
fictitious immutable entity, as used in the social 
convention of language (conventional truth, 
sammuti’sacca),* he thought in conformity with 
the mother-tradition of liis religion. The Suttees 
show no hesitation in ming conventional language 
in connexion with man as surviving not one death 
only, but any number of dyings. Available words, 
in fact, were so utterly inadequate, during the 
early centuries of Buddhism (as they are still), to 
discourse of what is commonly called transrai^a- 
tion that practically no choice was left. Survival 
was spoken of, by BrEhman and Buddhist alike, in 
terms of bodily acts and states. We are at a loss 
to conclude which was the more remarkable— -the 
reaching out by the mind of Gotama Buddha to 
ideas wliich it needed the philosophic growth of 
a later period to make more clearly articulate by 
new terms, or the apparent failure of his opponents 
to discern how very badly the current terms of 
transmigration, such as they used, applied to an 
immanent being who was eternal and immutable. 
In the latest book of the canon, the Kathd^tiku, 
in the ^eat opening discussion on the soui 
(pugg<da-hatM)f we find the materially conceived 
views of transmi^tion criticized with a mainly 
negative emphasis. Terms for a constructive 
theory seem to be still lacking. 

M,g., after much discourse to show dkicotically that It is 
Imposrible to find, amongr the ultimatea of our conscious experi- 
ence, a soul or person (puggala) apprehended as ‘ a real and 
ultimate fact,^ tne argument proceeds to reject any such 
ultimate in the mysterious hut accepted procedure of rebirth : 

* Beterodox Qy. Then is it wrong to my, '* A soul (puggala) 
transmigrates from this world to another world, and from 
another world to this?” 

Orthodox Am. Yes 

the latter speaker having elicited the admission that there is 
neither an Identical soul that is rel>om, nor a different (i,e. quite 
other) soul, nor both, nor neitlier.^ 

Passing on to the Milinda, we find there the 
germ-doctrine of the founder— viz. that man, in 
hk entirety, is never the same, yet ever the 
resultant of his fore-existing self,’ steted with a 
growing maturity in thought and diction. 

But it is not till the times of Buddhagho^a® and 
hk successors that we find, grown out of the too 
negative conception of anicca, a positive view, 
made articulate by certain newly applied terms, of 

I Kindred Sayings (PTS), London, 1817, p, 170. 

3 JHahgms, L £68. ^ XHalogms, it £64. 

4 Points of Controv&fsy, p. ». 2 ; of. artt. KaAJumf (Bud- 
dhist), Tamrii (Buddhist^ 

fi iL p. 1 L 

^ Tr. IK Points of €ontrormr0, p. £6f. 

7 BBE XXV. OSf. 

« ,, Cmnmentm*y m the PaUhdna (unedited). 
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the ever-changing being of man conceived as a 
causally determined series of forces and resultants, 
and as a growing series, in which the now passing 
moment is wrought up into the coming moment. 

Even then, discussion on a subject so inaccess- 
ible and mysterious is still stiff and halting. 
Further knowledge of niedijeval Pali literature 
may reveal further advance in theory. But we 
know enough to show that Buddhist doctrine as to 
soul and survival has logically reconciled anicca 
and kamma. My ‘self, 'as changing constantly, 
undergoes at death but a relatively deeper change ; 
my new ‘ body ' {rnpa-khandha), determined by my 
kamma^ becomes one fitted to that new sphere, 
wherever it be, in which my past thought and will 
have determined that my new thought, call it soul 
®r spirit or mind, be renewed. 

Literature. — See references in footnotes ; cf. also C. A- F. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1912, chs. iii., v., and Bud- 
dhist Psychology, do. 1914, chs. ii., iii. ; S, Z. Aung and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy (PTS), do. 1915, 

p* C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

SOUL (Christian). — I. INTRODUCTION. — («)The 
term ‘soul' is, in this article, taken in its most 
comprehensive sense, as denoting the whole ‘ self ' 
or personality, the essential principle of human 
nature, the basis of conscious, continuous, individual 
existence. It is clear that study of the Christian 
idea of the soul in this broad sense involves the 
psychological interpretation of all characteristic 
data of Christian experience. We may speak 
of this study as ‘Christian psychology,' because 
there are particular groups of phenomena at 
different periods with which Christianity is speci- 
ally concerned (notably those of the NT period), 
and because there are certain real or alleged 
aspects of human nature in which Christianity 
is specially interested. But the method of the 
study must be that of psychology in general, 
i.e. purely historical and scientific, without dog- 
matic presuppositions, though the ultimate prob- 
lems of all psychology pass into the realm of 
metaphysic. 

(b) The psychological terminology and ideas of 
the NT are, as we might expect, largely continuous 
with those of the OT and the subsequent Jewish 
literature. The relevant ideas of the OT may be 
summarized as follows : 

‘ The idea of human nature implies a unity, not a dualism. 
There is no contrast between the body and the soul, such as the 
terms instinctively suggest to us. The shades of the dead in 
Sheol . . . are not called “souls” or “spirits” in the Old 
Testament ; nor does the Old Testament contain any distinct 
word for “ body,” as it surely would have done, had this idea 
been sharply differentiated from that of “soul.” Man's nature 
is a product of the two factors—the breath-soul which 
is his principle of life, and the complex of physical organs which 
this animates. Separate them, and the man ceases to be, in 
any real sense of personality ; nothing but a “ shade ” remains, 
which is neither body nor soul. If this seems but a poor idea 
of human nature, we must set over against it the great redeem- 
ing feature, that there is an aspect of this nature [nn] which 
relates man to God, and makes man accessible to God.* 1 

The non -canonical literature of Jewish thought 
shows that this fundamental idea was subsequently 
modified in two primary ways, chiefly in relation 
to the new eschatological emphasis. One was the 
accentuation of individualism ; the detachment of 
the individual from the corporate personality of 
his social group, already declared by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, was more sharply presented against the 
new eschatological background of moi'al retribution 
in the life after death. The other, closely related, 
was a clearer recognition of the ethical problems 
of human nature, such as those arising from the 
tendency to evil which is in all men as it was 
in Adam. On the other hand, the OT doctrine 
of the Spirit of God fell into practical neglect, 
to the great impoverishment of the doctrine of 

1 H. W. Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament^ 
London, 1913, p. 83. 


man. It is, in fact, through the recovery of this 
doctrine that the most characteristic advance of 
the NT anthropology;^ is made {i.e. in the Pauline 
interpretation of Christian experience). 

(c) It is necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
NT psychology is, in general, continuous with 
that of the OT and the Apocrypha, because some 
scholars {e.g., Holtzmann, Liidemann, Sokolowski) 
have tended to exaggerate the Hellenistic influ- 
ences, especially in regard to the Pauline contrast 
of the inner and outer man. They interpret the 
contrast as a dualism, though this is essentially 
untrue to the Hebrew basis of Pauline thought. 
It is, of course, true that the reproduction of 
the Hebrew psychological terms through their 
Greek equivalents gave easier access to the Hellen- 
istic influences of the age. But the resultant modi- 
fication has been, in fact, much less than we might 
have expected. The Greek terms of the NT are 
filled with an essentially Hebrew content ; the 
two new terms, vovs and avvddigais, are really speci- 
alizations from the psychological usage of ‘ heart ' 
in the OT, and are not used -with a Greek 
connotation. 

II. Nbw Testament.— 1 . The psychological 
terms. — The group of writings known as the NT, 
though emanating from a single generation, pre- 
sents at least three types of psychological usage, 
viz. the Synoptic, approximating most closely of 
all to the OT ; the Pauline, ofiering the most 
important and original development of the OT 
conceptions ; and the Johannine, apparently depen- 
dent on the Pauline usage, but moving in a 
circle of its own. We may conveniently review 
the use of the chief terms in each group separately, 
reserving for a fourth class other noticeable occur- 
rences in the NT. The chief terms to be con- 
sidered, in order to reach the general NT idea 
of human personality, are four, viz. i'vxbi Tvevp.a, 
Kapdta, and crdp^, corresponding respectively to 
on, in the OT. 

(The attached numbers signify ttie approximate number 
of cases of each usage.) 

(а) Synoptic.— (37) denotes physical life (Mt 220), or 
the subject of emotional states (Mk 14^-^), as in the OT, but 
in eleven cases (as Mt lO^S) it refers to the continuance of life 
after death, a usage to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the use of JJvev/xa (78) is used chiefly of the Holy Spirit 
(34, as Mk 112 ), and of demonic influences (32, as Mt 816), but 
in three instances it denotes the principle of life (Mt 2760, Lk 
23 ^ 6 ), and in seven the psychical side of life (Mt 5^ 26^1, Mk 
28 812 1438, Lk 147. 80 ), bhough on a higher level than that 
denoted by ^vxv. KapBCa. (49) is used especially of person- 
ality, inner life, and character (18, as Mk 721), also of emo- 
tional (2, as Lk 2432), intellectual (12, as Mk 2^, volitional 
(9, as Mt 528 ) life. 'Xap^ (11) is used of the physical part of 
human nature, with the suggestion of weakness and limitation 
(Mk 1438 ; cf. Lk 2439), and thus in contrast with divine power 
(Mt 167). Except for the use of in reference to life after 
death, all these usages could be directly classifi^ under the 
corresponding OT terms, the connotation of which they con- 
tinue, though the Ghnstian emphasis on the inner life in 
contrast with the outer (cf. KopSia) is naturally marked in 
NT teaching. 

(б) Pauline.— -9rvxn (13) is a term very little used by Paul ; 
of the four instances mth psychical content three denote 
‘ desire ' (Eph 66, Ph 127, Ool $2^, and one denotes simply the 
emotional side of consciousness (1 Th 62^. His use of the 
adjective i|fvxt/coy (1 Oo 2i4f. 1644-46) shows that for him the 
xj/vxq is no more than the animating principle of the body 
of flesh, and the basis of its emotional experience. Hvcv/xa (146) 
is the most important word in his psychological vocabulaiw, 
whether as denoting supernatural influences (116, as Ro 1513), 
or the higher nature of a Christian man under the influence 
of the Spirit of God (14, as l^), or a normal element in human 
nature (16, as 8i6). This distinction of tffvxv a-nd wevpa further 
develops the tendencies already noticeable in the later OT 
usage of and O’!"*. KapSla (62) denotes the inner life 
(15, as 1 Co’^i425), the seat of emotional (13, as Uo 92), intel- 
lectual (11, as 121), and vohtional (18, as 2®) psychoses, continuing 
directly the usage of 3^ in the OT, except that the two Greek 
terms vovs (21, as Ph 47) and arvveCBiqarirS (20, as Ro 2i6), denoting 
*mind* and ‘conscience* (ethical judgment), cover usages 
which the OT would have expressed through ap. Xdp^ (91) 
is used to imply physical or intellectual weakness, or some limi- 
tation in value (19 ; see 2 Oo 7®, Ro 6i9, Ph S3) ; in 35 instances 
there is some ethical reference to the connexion of ‘ flesh * and sin 
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O0U) thoug’h nofc so as to involve a fundamental ethical 
dualism of ‘ flush ' and * spirit-* 

(c) Jnhaniiim (Goapd mui EpUtln ), — Here the usaf^e of ^vxi^ 
(IB) offers no marked difference from that of the Synoptics, 
except that it once includes the inner life on its higher side 
(3 Jn 2), as also can (Job 16*^). Umv/xa (34) is almost con- 
fined to supernatural influences, whilst never used of demons. 
In one instaraie it is used of the principle of life (Jn 

and in two psychically, of anger (ll*^, BVm), and of trouble 
(1821). KapSia (11) follows the Synoptic usage. In the usage 
of <rdpi (16) the Synoptic contrast with wpevpa. is further 
emphasized in the Pauline sense (li* 3® $1®, 1 Jn 2i®), in 

accordance with the Johannine fondness for antithesis ; the 
spiritual birth of the believer means the impartation of a 
principle of new life. 

(d) Among other NT usages calling for notice, Petrine 

psychology (1 P) is interesting by its contrast with the Pauline. 
For Peter, (6) denotes the whole personality, including its 
highest aspects (122 21 1) ; wevpa. (8) is used of the soul or spirit 
after death (318<* 4®) ; in one instance wevpa denotes a meek 
and gentle ‘ disposition ’ ( 34 ), as imparted by the Holy Spirit, 
but never a normal element in human nature, as it does in 
Paul’s usage, KapSta (8) follows the usual Hebrew and 
Pauline usage, with reference to the inner life as contrasted 
with the outer; crap^ (7) is used in a purely physical and 
non-ethical sense, unlike the Pauline characteristic con- 
notation. The tisage of tenns in James follows that of the 
<Xr, In Hebrews and wevfxa are named together as 

normal elements of human nature (412 ; cf. 1 Th 623y and wevfXM. 
is used; of * spirits* (angels, li4, men, 1223; cf. 12»). The psy- 
chology of the Acts, like that of the Synoptics, shows clearly the 
general oontirj nance of the OX thought and usage, apart from 
the use of wvtvp.a In the sense of a disembodied ‘ spirit ' (233f- ; 
of, 7®9) ; ip‘vy')j represents the more emotional (152’‘), KapBia 
the more volitional (U^® ; cf. 432 for both) aspect of personality, 
whilst iruiSfxa is used like ijn of the special ‘energies’ of 
personality (17W 182» 1921 

From this survey it will be clear that the funda- 
mental ideas of personality in the NT are derived 
from the OX; tue most important advance is in 
t^e belief that essential personality, whether 
called irv€ 0 /ta, survives bodily death. This 

continued personality, however, still implies a 
body (ct* the (Jreek idea of the immortality of 
the soul), whether the present body (its ghostly 
counterpart? Mt 5®®'* 10 ®®) or the ‘pneumatic ' body 
of Faulme anticipation (1 Co 15*®"^), more adapted 
to the needs of the spirit (cf. the body of the Eisen 
Ohiiat, wliitjh possojjses new powers). The body 
is conceived as an integral part of the personality, 
whose constdousucsH is dilfused throughout it, and 
differentiated into the local consciousneHs of its 
particular members (I Co 12^®*^*), as in Hebrew 
psychology. Thus the eye, hand, mouth, etc., 
have psychical and ethical qmaUtics of their own ; 
since the writers of the NT, like those of the 
OT, knew nothing of tlie nervous sy.stem, tliey 
could not link up sen-sory and motor phenomena 
with a central organ, as we do, or assign to 
the brain its true function. In regard to the 
psychical side of this unified life of body and soul, 
the survey shows that no hard and fast division 
was mwle by the NT writers ; the inner life might 
be called or mpUa^ though usually* 

and on the basis of llebrevv usage, with more or 
suggestion of emotional, ‘ spiritual,* and voli- 
tional activity respectively. We are not war- 
ranteil, therefore, in speaking of a ‘ trichotomy * 
of body, soul, and spirit, or even a ‘dichotomy* 
of soul (.^plidt) and bo<ly ; a soul (spirit) may be 
temporarily dkembiKiied, but full personality 
ultimately involves the union of body and soul, 
here and hereafter.^ 

a. Spiritual influences.— Further light is thrown 
on the NT idea of the soul by relating it to its 
environnmnt of general and Christian belief. First 
in importance ranks the belief that the soul is 
accessible to ‘spiritual* influences of the widest 
range, from those implied in the crudest demon- 
ology up to the Holy Spirit as conceived in the 
Pauline doctrine. The cosmic environment of the 
soul Ib constituted by hosts of demonic powers, 
which seek to make it their battleground.* Christ 

2 Bm srfc. EsoiAtoiioeT, vet v. p. SSSfl. 

2 Fo-r th«i eoptciis Esimek, XH§ Mimim md 
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has entered the world armed with spiritual powers 
(Ac 10 ®®, 1 Jn 3®), to overthrow Satan and his 
hosts — ‘ I, by the Spirit of God, cast out demons.’ 
In fact, Origen ascribes the progress of Christianity 
up to his time to the decrease in the number 
ot demons, owing to their defeat by Christ,^ To 
an extent that we can hardly realize, the soul was 
conceived by the early Christian as the arena 
of opposing spiritual forces, so that the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit claims a unique and primary 
place among the ideas of early Christian anthro- 
pology. We owe to Paul the fullest elabora- 
tion of this doctrine, though it is more or less 
common OTOund to the NT writers. In the Pauline 
anthropology the cruder demonology of the time is 
replaced by ‘sin,* conceived as an objective and 
almost personalized force, enabled to enter the 
human personality through the relatively weate 
resistance of the ‘flesh.’* This is not conceived 
dualistically, as the source of evil, but as the * base 
of operation ’ of sin [Ro 7®* ; cf. vv.^^. 

The full significance of this idea is apparent only 
when we remember the fact indicated already, viz. 
that the ‘flesh,’ including all the members of 
the body, is an essential part of the personality, 
possessed of a quasi-consciousness of its own. 
Against sin, then, operating through the flesh, 
the Holy Spirit wages unceasing war, working 
from the higher side of personality, whose essential 
^irituality (Eo 7**) it successfully reinforces ( 8 *). 
The whole course of the victorious campaign in the 
arena of the soul, whose higher nature is linked 
with Cod through faith, produces Christian ex- 
perience in regeneration and sanctification. Paul 
has thus lifted the function of the Spirit from 
the popular level of tongues and miracles of healing 
to the ethical plane, as is seen in his recapitulation 
of the ‘fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal 5 **'*). He is 
not concerned with the ethical and metaphysical 
problems of this moral development ; it is enough 
for him that all is of Cod and all is of man (Ph 2 ^*) ; 
as Deissmann says .* 

* and indet^rminlsts can [both] appeal to him ; 

Paul himself was neither one nor the other; to him the oars 
meant ae much as the sails,’ 3 

The entrance of the soul into this higher experi- 
ence is by its faith, accompanied as this is by the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit outwardly enacted in, 
or accompanied by, water-baptism. But this 
baptism implies a new relation to all baptized 
believers, who are thereby constituted tlie unity 
of the Church. In the ‘corporate personality’ 
of the Church, forcibly depicted in the Pauline 
parable of the human body (I Co 12^*‘^')» the old 
social consciousness of Israel re-appeara This 
corporate personality, whose vital energy is the 
Spirit of God, forms an essential hictor in the NT 
conception of individual prsonality ; the soul of 
the baptized believer is what it is by virtue of its 
relation to the whole, though the complementary 
truth must not be forgotten, tliat there is direct 
individual access to, and fellowship with. Cod 
through Christ in one Spirit (Eph 2 *® ; cf. I Jn P). 

3 . Summary. — We may distinguish the es-sential 
features of the NT idea of the soul fro in the local 
and temporary forms of its expression by saying 
that this idea assumes the unity of human nature 
in its material and immaterial elements, which 
it does not so clearly distinguish as we are in- 
clined to do ; that it emphasizes the worth of 
human pensonality, especially by the appeal to 
its eternal destiny; and that it finds the realiza- 
tion of this worth in the moral values of a society 
1908, bk. t ch. hi ; J. Wei^ ‘ Dteioaische/ in PJKE3 iv, 41 I- 
419. 
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constituted through the corporate and individual 
surrender of personality to the Spirit of God (or 
Christ). The NT characteristically shows little 
consciousness of the problems inevitably arising 
within the circle of this idea of the soul, such as 
the method of the soul’s origin, the relation of 
the soul’s activity to God’s (freedom and grace), 
the degree of moral development required for 
membership in the Church, the mediation of 
spiritual energies to the soul by institutions or 
truths respectively. The gradual emergence of 
these problems in the subsequent course of Christ- 
ian thought has profoundly affected the history 
of the Church.^ 

111. Patristic and MEDijEVAL.—Whm the 
Christian gospel passed out through the gate of 
the Jewish synagogue into the arena of the Roman 
Empire, an idea of the soul fundamentally Hebrew 
was transferred into an environment of Greek 
thought, with no slight consequences in the process 
of adaptation. Patristic thinkers were usually 
men trained in Greek philosophy, and they could 
make their apologetic and constructive work in- 
telligible to a Greek-thinking world only through 
the established terms and conceptions of Greek 
psycholo^. The fundamental difterence of out- 
look has been clearly stated by Siebeck 

* For the Greeks, the soul is a product of the world, and the 
rational soul primarily exists to know the world as it is, and 
actively shape it ; the soul was consequently the means to an 
end or ends assigned to it by the world. To the Christian, on 
the contrary, the world is a means for the end of salvation, 
which springs from the independent and characteristic nature 
of the soul ; for him, accordingly, the soul is not a product of 
the world, but a creation of the transcendent God, conceived 
after the analogy of spirit.* 

The transference brought both gain and loss — 
gain, in that a more scientific analysis of the 
Christian consciousness became possible; loss, in 
that some of the religious values conserved by the 
more primitive Hebrew and NT idea of the soul 
were more likely to be obscured. One general 
result was the development of a distinction be- 
tween soul and body in marked contrast with the 
unity of the Hebrew idea (cf. Philo’s dualism 
owing to similar influences), though this was 
usually accompanied by the retention of the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
which became an established Christian tenet. 

I. Tertullian and Origen. — The influence of the 
Stoic and Platonic psychology on Patristic writers 
may he illustrated from Tertullian and Origen 
respectively. Tertullian (160-220), whilst natur- 
ally ascribing the soul of the first man to the 
divine inbreathing, follows Stoic teachers in assert- 
ing that the human soul is corporeal, and is handed 
on from parent to child, being begotten with the 
body (Traducianism). But the unity of the soul, 
with vovs as its highest function, stands over 
against the body, so that Tertullian is a ‘ dichoto- 
mist.’ When the soul is seen in vision, it has the 
shape of the body, and even a certain tangibility. 
His formal definition may be quoted : 

‘The soul, then, we define to be sprung from the breath of 
God, immortal, possessing body, having form, simple in its 
substance, intelligent in its own nature, developing its powers 
in various ways, free in its determinations, subject to growth 
by opportunity, in its faculties mutable, rational, supreme, 
endued with an instinct of presentiment, evolved out of one 
(original).’ 3 

Origen (185-254), like the Alexandrians gener- 
ally, follows the Platonic idea of the soul as incor- 
poreal and eternal ; he regards it as pre-existent 
to the present life. From Platonic influence comes 
also that * trichotomy ’ which Greek thought could 
so easily, though without warrant, read into the 
NT reference to ‘ body, soul, and spirit’ (1 Th 5^). 
A third Patristic theory of the origin of the soul, 
which became dominant from the time of Jerome 

1 Of. artt. Pbi/Agunism, Donatists, Protestantism. 

® Oeseh. der Psychologie, ii. S69. 8 De Animas 22. 


onwards, is creationism, according to which ‘ God 
I is daily making souls,’ ^ whilst bodies alone come 
I by human generation. 

: 2. Augustine. — Augustine (35^^30), whilst 

deeply influenced by Neo-Platonism, claims a 
unique place in Patristic psychology by the 
originality and importance of his work. He is 
the first to realize fully and adequately that the 
inner life is sui generis, with its own intrinsic 
claims to introspective study; in his analysis of 
the mind as memory, intellect, and will he gives 
the primary place to the will, instead of to the 
intellect ; his deep conception of the freedom 
realized through divine grace stands in sharp 
contrast with the superficiality of contemporary 
Pelagianism. His influence is supreme through 
the subsequent centuries until Scholasticism brings 
in the reign of Aristotle, and ‘the Aristotelian 
conception of the soul as life- energy mingles with 
the platonic idea of the body as the instrument of 
the soul.’ 2 

3. Aquinas. — ^Aquinas (1224-75), the foremost 
representative of Scholasticism, combined the 
Augustinian anthropology with Aristotle’s general 
idea of the soul* and rejected the Platonic dualism, 
but ‘ecclesiastical dogma demanded such trans- 
formation of the Aristotelian distinctions as 
amounted to a religious dualism.’^ In the elabo- 
rate system of Thomas man became a central point 
of contact between the two great realms of ‘ form ’ 
and ‘matter’ — the microcosm which unites them 
both.® Metaphysic thus gave support to the 
Christian doctrine of the soul’s worth, though its 
formalism failed to do justice to the soul’s content. 

4. Eckhart. — Side by side, however, with the 
more rationalistic view of Scholasticism there is 
an approach to the realities of the soul made by 
mystical religion, which is of great significance 
for Christian thought. Thus Eckhart (1260-1327), 

g athering up the soul’s powers into unity with 
rod, holds that ‘there is something in the soul 
uncreated and uncreatable,’ through which the 
divine birth within man takes place (cf. the 
synteresis of Scholastic psychology).® In this 
return to God, involving, on the negative side, 
the withdrawal from sensational life, the soul’s 
salvation consists. A natural outcome of such 
views would he pantheism, though Eckhart per- 
haps saves himself from this.’ The insistence on 
the surrender of the soul to God as the source 
and unity [unitas) of its life is characteristic of 
mysticism and may be studied in the 

Theologia Germanica, which so profoundly in- 
fluenced Luther. In fact, mediaeval mysticism 
forms one of the principal tributaries of the 
Protestant Reformation, with its new emphasis 
on the experience of the individual soul and on 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

IV. Modern.— 1 , Lines of approach.— From 
the Renaissance and Reformation onwards the 
characteristic feature of inquiry into the nature 
of the soul has been its specialization along 
different lines, pursued more or less independently ; 
Christian thought tends more and more to con- 
centrate on the religious significance of the soul, 

{a) Religious . — The new emphasis on religious 
experience which characterized the Reformation 
illustrates the more subjective spirit of Protestant 
religion in general. The necessary objective com- 
plement of this was found in the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, as the supernatural basis of the soul’s 
expei'ience, though usually in intimate relation to 

1 Jerome, ad Pamm. 22. 2 Siebeck, ii. 426. 

8 See art. Sool (Greek). 

4 Klemm, Oesch. der Psychologies 22. 

5 Dessoir, Ahriss einer Gesch. der Psychologies p. 68. 

6 Of. art. Synderesis. 

7 Of. Ettfm M. JoneBs Studies in Mystical ReligwrUs London, 
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the canon of Scripture,^ A wider application of 
the doctrine of the Spirit is to he found in the 
Quaker doctrine of the ‘Inner Light/ which 
Barclay defines as *a real spiritual substance, 
which the soul of man is capable to feel and ap- 
prehend, from wliich that real, spiritual inward 
birth in believers arises, called the new creature, 
the new man in the heart/ From the teaching 
of George Fox® we can see that this meant the 
religious evaluation of the moral consciousness—a 
most suggestive contribution to modern apologetic. 
At the other end of the scale of spiritual experience 
we find Wesley^s doctrine of the ‘witness of the 
Spirit/® Between these two experiences — the 
sense of morality on the one side and the glow of 
Christian certainty on the other — are to be found 
the distinctive interests of Protestantism and the 
tribunal of its doctrines, to whatever degree the 
Scriptural record of similar experience remains the 
formal court of appeal. A new era in the study 
of the soul in its religious interests was initiated 
when Schleiermacher (g'.v.) recognized this. The 
consequent emphasis on religious experience as the 
basis of inquiry into the soul is one of the most 
significant features of present-day theology, in full 
agreement with the contemporary scientific interest 
in the psychology of religion. 

(b) Psychological. — The scientific interests of 
17th cent, thought, seen in the philosophy of 
Descartes (1596-1650), Spinoza (1632-77), and 
Leibniz (1646-1716), and culminating in Locke 
(1632-1704), involved the differentiation of physio- 
logy from psychology, and of both from the 
religious or metaphysical ideas of the soul. Psy- 
chomgy acquirea the character of a distinct 
science, and has tended more and more in recent 
times to confine itself as such to the study of the 
actual phenomena of consciousness, whilst remit- 
ting to the theologian and the metaphysician all 
theories of an alleged substratum or ‘soul/ No 
objection can be raised to this limitation, provided 
that it be not construed as a denial of soul or 
personality, in the sense of tlie theological or 
ontological postulate of the states of 

which the psychologist studies. In this connexion 
it should l>e noted that tlio assumption by Locke 
of a ‘closed conBciousne.Hs/ accessible through the : 
physical senses alone, still tends to create a pro- ; 
mdice against those spiritual infiuences which the ! 
Christian idea of the soul essentially maintains, j 
Against this prejudice the modem study of tele- I 
pathy Ims exerted a u.Hcful influence, by sliowing 
the |)ossibiUty of mind influencing mind, apart 
from the normal link of sensational knowledge. 
Indeed, the stmly of abnormal psychology (hyp- 
nosis, multiple personality, dreams and visions) I 
may still have imimriant contributions to render 
to our knowledge of personality. The modern 
recognition of the ‘ suo-consciousness ’ has done I 
much to clear up certain phenomena of normal 
life, quite apart from the further question of a 
subliminal 

(c) MktarkaL — ^In our own generation a further 
line of approach hm been opened up by the com- 
parative study of anthropology and reli^on. 
Australian totemlsm, African fetishism, the psycho- 
physiological ideas and practices of the ancient 
Egyptians, the demonology of Babylonia, the 
metaphysical ideas of the soul current in Indian 
religion— ^ll these can contribute to a clearer 
knowledge of the Christian idea of the soul, if 
only by throwing into contrast its distinctive 
feafcurea Before the rise of this modern study 
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we were more or less confined to a Grsecized 
approach to Biblical ideas, and, in particular, the 
psychology of the Hebrews was misunderstood 
We can now see the alien origin of ‘trichotomies’ 
and other assumptions, and recognize the essential 
unity of man’s nature in the Hebrew- Christian 
idea, and its contrast with Greek and other 
dualisms (Chinese, Zoroastrian) ; the emphasis of 
this idea on man’s dependence on God, for creation, 
preservation, and salvation, in contrast with the 
scientific or philosophical interests of Greek 
thought ; the fundamental Christian assumption 
of individuality, in contrast with the ultimate 
denial of this by Buddhism. 

(d) Philosophical . — The history of ^ philosophy 
in all periods shows how intimately its progress 
alfects the theological ideas of God and man. In 
the modern period we may trace a growing 
approximation to, or recognition of, the demands 
of Christian faith, as seen in the rejection of 
materialism and naturalism, and the recognition 
of the reality of ‘spirit.’ The decline of absolute 
idealism, largely through its inadequate account of 
individuality, and the rise of personal idealism 
and of various forms of pluralism show that the 
Christian insistence on the value of the individual 
soul is not without its philosophic basis. The 
importance of the idea of ‘ personality ’ is more 
fully recognized in modern philosophy, and the 
Kantian emphasis on the essential reality of 
ethical experience harmonizes with the Christian 
claim that the moral side of personality is its 
highest development and supreme * value.’ ^ 

2. Values and problems.— The essential features 
of Christian anthropology— the religious data or 
* values ’ which any system of thought is called 
on to interpret — ^are ‘its emphasis on the worth 
of man to God as spiritual personality, its practical 
recognition of an individual self, possessing moral 
freedom and responsibility, its condemnation of 
sin as that which ought not to be, its assertion 
of human dependence on divine aid for the 
realization of spiritual possibilities, ite definition 
of personal development in terms of social relation- 
ship/ * The problems of the Christian idea of the 
soul gather chiefly around the primary postulate 
of the soul’s reality, its relation to the body, and 
its relation to God. 

{a) The term ‘soul’ must be taken to mean, 
not the unknown substratum of cerUin phenomena, 
but the spiritual entity which is in its distinctive 
activitie.s and qualities. Such are its possession 
of a unique individuality, of the freedom of real 
initiative, of non-matenal content. Its develop- 
ment in time is part of its reality, though ik 
ultimate nature may be conceived as timelei^. 
Total human personality is obviously more than 
the self of self-consciousness at any moment, if 
only because of the fact of memory. Moreover, 
the relation of the Christian self-consciousness to 
other selves and to God may suggest that the soul 
is an entity larger than past or present experience 
exhibits. 

(b) The relation of soul to body in the Christian 
conception of personality involvi^s the rejection of 
dualism and the recognition of the body as integral 
to human nature, at least in the sense that the 
powers of the body belong to and are finally 
gathered up into the life of the soul. This, of 
course, does not mean that the soul depends on 
the body for its ultimate being, or dies in the 
physical dissolution of death, but simply that the 
connexion of soul and body is not artificial, 
temporary, and alien. The historic Christian 
conception of life beyond death has accordingly 

r Sn©, espedAUy* A. S. Pringte-Fititiwn, The Xdm <3^ 
Oxford, imlf 
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been based on the Hebrew doctrine of resurrection, 
rather than on the Greek doctrine of immortality. 
The non-Hebraic idea of pre-existence (^.v.) has 
failed to find a genuine home in Christian ftiought ; 
as a speculation in regard to what lies beyond all 
experience, it hardly admits of proof or disproof. 
Christian emphasis falls on the theistic idea that 
soul and body alike owe their creation to God ; the 
fact that they are in present experience so inti- 
mately interwoven suggests that they have been 
brought into existence together, and are com- 
plementary expressions (on difierent planes) of the 
one entity of personality. Such a view implies 
no surrender of the faith that the soul survives 
bodily death ; the apparent cessation of intercourse 
with other embodied selves on earth would find 
sufficient explanation if the present relation of 
brain to mind be one of permissive or transmissive, 
not productive, function.^ This view of the body 
as an integral factor, though not, in its present 
form, a permanent element, in the slowly-evolved 
self of personality, would agree with the whole 
evolutionary history of the world, in which human 
personality ofiers the highest values attained, and 
gathers up so many factors of the process. Philo- 
sophically, this implies the spiritualization of the 
body, as against the materialization of the soul ; 
but both elements, body and soul, are real, and 
form a unity for Christian anthropology and 
ethics. 

(c) The relation of the soul to God in Christian : 
thought demands the rejection of any form of | 
monistic absorption, as clearly as of naturalistic 
degradation, ^fotwithstanding the quasi-pantheism 
of some forms of^ Christian mysticism, and the 
adoption of quasi- pan theistic systems by some 
Christian thinkers, the normal testimony of the 
Christian consciousness is to a clear-cut individu- 
ality, carrying with it a real freedom, in upward 
as well as downward relations. On the other 
hand, the deeper experiences of Christian fellow- 
ship with God point to a relation of the soul to 
Him so intimate that the cornpleter the surrender 
of the soul to its Creator and Redeemer, the fuller 
and richer is the souFs individual life. Whilst 
the process of salvation m^ be defined as ‘ God 
in us,’ its goal is ‘ we in God.’ The doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit (g^.v.) here becomes of cardinal 
importance for Christian anthropology. Through 
‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ 
human personality realizes its larger life by 
voluntary surrender to God ; 

* Psychologically, it is the setting of the mind on Christ, in 
the revelation of His |:raciousness and of the infinite love of 
God in it, that makes it possible for the Spirit of Christ to act 
unto the soul's complete deliverance. ’2 

The repeated discovery is made by the Christian 
that the true life of the soul is hid with Christ 
in God — i.e., that it is waiting for personal 
appropriation. This truth of experience shows 
the significance of fellowship, human and divine ; 
in practice and in theory corporate fellowship 
must be held to be fundamental to the life of the 
soul. 

The Christian idea of the soul, whilst always 
implying a metaphysio, is not dependent on any 
particular system of metaphysics, past, present, 
or future. All that we are entitled to say is that a 
metaphysic of personality adequate to explain the 
Christian experience must, on the one hand, do 
justice to the moral freedom which alone gives 
reality to sin and guilt, and significance to the 
soul’s surrender to God, and, on the other hand, 
show the soul’s kinship with God, and its constant 
relation to the ‘ Father of spirits,’ so that its whole 
development in time becomes at once a divine as 
well as a human activity. To develop such a 

1 Of. W. James, Human Immortaiity^ London, 1906, p. 32. 

2 G. Steven, Psychology of the Christian SouL^ p. 264. 
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metaphysic obviously lies beyond the scope of the 
present article. 
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H. WHEELER EOBINSON. 

SOUL (Greek). — When we attempt to under- 
stand the development of Greek ideas about the 
soul {^xh)i we are faced at once by the difficulty 
that there appears to be no bridge leading from 
the views im^ied in our earliest literary record, 
the Homeric poems, to the religious practices and 
beliefs of later ages. These are in many respects 
much more primitive, though it is also true that 
popular beliefs were much affected by Homer, 
since most Greeks were brought up on him from 
childhood. On the other hand, we find that the 
clearest thinkers among the Greeks, while they 
naturally rejected popular superstitions about 
‘souls,’ were even more emphatic in their con- 
demnation of the Homeric doctrine. In fact, the 
Homeric poems appear to he an intrusive and 
disturbing factor in the normal development of 
Greek belief. That is why, so long as the Iliad 
and the Odyssey were regarded as primitive 
popular metry, it seemed impossible to account 
for later Greek ideas about the soul except on some 
hypothesis of Oriental influences. At the present 
day, however, it is generally agreed that the Iliad 
and Odyssey are not popular poetry, but court 
poetry, and it is perfectly certain that they are not 
in any way primitive. Archseological research 
has shown that there was a highly developed 
civilization in the iEgean at least 2000 years 
before Homer, and it has also shown that the 
people to whom this civilization belonged were 
conquered, some centuries before Homer, by in- 
vaders who probably came from the north. The 
civilization which Homer describes is not the old 
iEgean civilization even in its latest period. The 
Mycenae unearthed by Schliemann is not the 
Mycenae of Agamemnon, but that of his pre- 
decessors of the older rawse. What Homer does 
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describe is the civilimtion of the new-comers, 
whom iie usually calls Achaians, and of these 
only after they ' had already settled themselves 
firmly in the* chief seats of the old ACgean 
kingdoms. It is clear, however, that tliese 
Achaians did not occupy the whole of what was 
afterwards called Hellas or Greece, and we may also 
assume that the new-comers would be numerically 
inferior to the older inhabitants almost every- 
where, and would be gradually assimilated and 
absorbed. That is why, as becomes clearer every 
day, the later Greek civilization was in the main 
a revival and continuation of that which existed 
before the coming of the Achaians, though it 
was profoundly modified by Achaian influences. 
Hesiod was still conscious of the break. In his 
account of the ages of man^ he interpolates a fifth 
age, that of the heroes wdio fought at Thebes and 
Troy, between the bronze age and the iron age, to 
which he himself belonged. That is the age with 
which Homer deals, and, if we remember that the 
heroic age is an interlude which stands by itself, 
it will oe much easier for us to understand the 
development of Greek ideas about the soul. It 
has also to be borne in mind that Homer knows 
nothing of tlie Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese, 
and that, in the time of which he sings, the region 
later called Ionia was still in the hands of 
* barbarians.* 

I. Early beliefs and practices. — It is, of course, 
obvious that we cannot know with any certainty 
what the old /Egean population thought of the 
soul, so long as their writing remains unaeciphered. 
We can only draw inferences from the remains of 
tombs, etc., that have come to light, and these 
may easily l>e misleading. Even if the inscriptions 
could be read, we might make mistakes. It 
would not be safe to infer from the inscriptions in 
a Christian churchyard what is really believed 
about the soul to-day. Still, there are certain 
broad statements which may be regarded as 
awurtti The kings of Cnossus and Mycenm were 
bmri^ in elalK^rate state, not cremati^d like the 
Achaians of Homer ; ami, in early timen at least, 
that generally |M>int8 to a <lifihr(‘nce of beH<if about 
the soul. The great distinction between such 
beliefs depends on the an.Hwer given to the question 
whether the soul remains attacjhed to the lK)dy 
after death or goes to a place of its own. If this 
question is answered in the first w^ay, we naturally 
find that the body is buried in such a manner as ^ | 
secure it against corruption as long as possible, 
and that ahmg with it are buried weapons, 
implements, etc., which may he of use to the soul 
in its life below the ground. There will also be a 
mortuary cult of some kind, the main puipose of 
which will Im to provide the sou! with appropriate 
Bourislunent All these features are met with in 
the Mycenaean tombs, ^ and we may fairly infer 
that, in those days, the *soul* was supposed to 
dwell In the tomb- This is the belief we know 
l>est from Egypt, where it was carried out with 
rigorous logic, and where great precautions u^ere 
taleen to secure the preservation of the body after 
death. At Mycen® tlie face was covered with a 
thin gold masic, so that we still know the features 
of some of the old kings ; and the Egyptians also 
tried to make their mummies life-like. It seems 
to have been felt that the outward appearance of 
the man was the essentia! thing, and, so long as 
that was preserved, the soul comd still enjoy the 
offerings brought to the grave. In Egypt this 
idea was still further developed when the Image of 
the or * double/ was placed in the tomb, but 
we have no clear indicfition of that in the jEgean. 
The sarcophagus of Hagia Triada does, however, 

® Art F’oos rojt tins !>sa»* vcl. v!. p. 


furnish us with a rei)resentation of the mortuary 
cult, which seems to prove that a belief similar to 
the Egyptian prevailed in Crete, and we shall see 
that the later Greek practices and beliefs must 
have been developed from some such origin. 

2 . Homer. — When we come to Homer, every- 
thing is changed. The ‘ soul ’ is called xpvxn and is 
identified with the last breath, the ‘ ghost * which 
a man * gives up.’ That is obviously separated 
from the body at death, so there can be no 
question of trying to preserve the body or its 
likeness, or of a mortuary cult. On the contrary, 
it is desirable that the body should he destroyed 
as soon as possible, so that the ^soul’ may he 
quite free to depart. It seems to be feared that, 
so long as the body is there, the soul will he in a 
measure bound to it. Cremation is an obvious 
corollary of this view, and there can be no thought 
of oflerings at the grave. 

It was not to he expected, however, that this 
belief should be developed to its logical conclusions 
in those early days, and there are a good many 
survivals in Homer of something more primitive. 
Above all, the soul is still thought of as in some 
sense a ‘ double ’ of the self, and the self is frankly 
identified with the body. The soul, however, 
must somehow retain the outward appearance of 
the man * himself,’ since it is obviously possible to 
dream of the dead. This comes out best in IL 
xxiii. 106, where we are told that the soul {fvx^) 
of Fatroclus stood over Achilles all night long, 
‘and it was marvellously like himself’ (ll’/cro 
6i<rK€\ov ai)Ty). Indeed, the whole funeral of 
Fatroclus as here described, with its human 
sacrifices and libations, is quite unlike anything 
else in Homer and reads like a survival from earlier 
times, with this great difierence, however, that it 
is not to be repeated, and that no mortuary cult is 
to be instituted, after Fatroclus ‘ himself’ has once 
been burned. 

It is important to observe, in the next place, 
that the soul ifvx^) is not of the slightest im- 
portance during life. Homer has many descrip- 
tions of conscious pro<‘esseH, whether of tixe nature 
of thought, will, or desire, and he has an unusually 
large psycdiological vocabulary, as we should call 
it. lie uses words like 4>piffp frop, fc^p, v6oSf 

with considerable precision, but 
thwe things are all parts ox functions of the body. 
There is not a single passage where any conscious 

f uocosH whatever is ascribed to the soul (f cx^) of a 
iving man. No doubt there are places where we 
may translate the word by ‘life,’ t>ut even then it 
only means life regarded m a thing to be lost.^ 

As tlie soul is not the seat of consciousness in 
life, it follows that it can have no consciousness 
when it has left the body, and tliat is the normal 
Homeric view. The departed soul has no midrifl 
(^^p^ve$) and no heart, so it is iinpoanible for it to be 
conscious. It is only real enough to be car)able of 
appearing in the dream of a living man. The souls 
of the dead depart to a barren, gloomy region, 
called ‘ the home of Aides ’ (i.e, ‘ the unseen one’), 
which is thought of as lying in the far West, and 
there they have only a dream-like simulacrum of 
life. As Apollodoms put it in Ms work on the 
gods : 

Homer ‘assumes that souls resemble the Images appear- 
ing in mirrors and arising in water, which are niade in our 
likeness and imitate our movements, but have no solid substance 
to be grasped or touched/ 

That is why the departed souls are called ‘shades’ 
((TKial) or ‘ images ’ (efdtoXa),® 

1 Of. IL X3dl 161 : mpl i^vxnf 0^* xxii. m iv«pi re 
Still. 76S: A Homenc 

hero fights for his it or loses it, but he does not 

live by it. In IL lx. 401 m means ‘no com- 

peni^tton for the kw of life.' . , , 

« The iiMW is IL xxlll 104 : ^'0 r^irot, ^ M rk 

leol «lv ''AifiSao f krkp 4^pipm ovtt «n 
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All apparent exceptions to tliis normal Homeric 
doctrine of the soul are of the kind that prove the 
rule, ^ since they are clearly attempts to adapt 
certain older ideas to it. The most remarkable is 
that of the seer Tiresias, whose departed soul is 
said to retain its consciousness. That, we are told,^ 
however, was a gift of Persephone, who ‘ wanted 
him a mind {vbov) even though he was dead,° It is, 
therefore, a special miracle, which only confirms 
the general rule. The whole story of the Nekyia 
m Oa, xi. depends on the view that the souls must 
drink blood before they can become conscious. 
The blood gives them, as it were, a temporary 
body while it lasts, and therefore they can speak 
with Odysseus. Obviously, however, as Rohde 
says, the poet would hardly have thought of 
putting the matter in that way, if it had not been 
for the memory of the old blood-offering to the 
dead [alfmKovpla), The most startling survival is the 
promise which Odysseus makes on the instructions 
of Circe ^ to offer a sacrifice to the dead when he 
gets back to Ithaca, According to the usual 
Homeric view, such a sacrifice would be altogether 
meaningless. We see, then, that even in Homer 
there are traces of an older theory of the soul than 
that which prevails in the poems. 

The few favourites of heaven who are carried 
away to the Elysian field and the few great 
sinners who are punished in Tartarus form, on the 
other hand, no exception to the rule. They have 
been made immortal ; but for Homer that means 
that they retain their bodies. They have become 
like the gods; but a god for the Greek is an 
‘animal’ (^‘(?ov) and has a body. Neither the 
punishment of Tantalus, Tityos, or Sisyphus nor 
the delights of the Elysian field would be possible 
for disembodied souls. Immortality consists just 
in exemption from the separation of soul and 
body. 

3. Hesiod. — In Hesiod we find, as might be 
expected, still more numerous survivals of earlier 
ideas. The men of the golden age became 8atfiov€s ; 
after death, while those of the silver age are called i 
‘the subterranean blessed,’ and we are expressly ; 
told ® that they too * are attended by honour ’ ■ 
{rifii}). We are apparently to think of an earlier ; 
time, when men might become gods upon earth, : 
and of a later time, when they might become : 
chthonian divinities like Amphiaraus and Trophon - 1 
ius. All that, however, was very long ago, and no | 
such lot is possible for souls now. The souls of I 
the bronze age men went ‘ nameless to the dank I 
house of chill Hades.’ ^ Some of the souls of the I 
next age, that of the heroes, share the same fate, | 
while others are carried away to the ‘ isles of the 
blest,’ which correspond to Homer’s Elysian field.® 
So far as the present race is concerned, there seems ■ 
to be no hope of any real life after death. 

4. The cult of heroes. — When we come to times 
of which there is any real historical memory, we 
find everywhere a cult of ‘ heroes ’ subsisting along- 
side of the worship of the gods. These heroes are | 
plainly souls which have their dwelling in the ! 
grave. It is impossible to believe that this is an 
innovation, or that the name ‘hero’ (%wj) has 
been adopted from Homer, who often uses it 
merely in the sense of ‘ free man.’ It seems rather 
that the word has been secularized, as it were, by 

irafi-rrav. It must be remembered that (Att. ''AiStj?, 

whence Hades) is a person, not a place. The name of the 
place is Erebos (‘Gloom’). The quotation from Apollodorus, 
Hepl OeStv, given above runs thus (ap. Stob. Scl. L p. 420, 
ed. 0. Wachsmuth, Berlin, 1884) : virorCOerM ray roty 

el5<oAocy roty ev roty KaroTrrpoty <^atvojuLevoty ofioCa^ koX roi^ Std 
rS>v vSdrtov (rvvKrra/xevoi^, a KaOdrra^ rift-cv i^eCKacrrau. koX ray 
Ktini}orec.y /ui/ietrai, OTepefAvuSti Si virocrracriv wSefiiay ex«4 *ly 
avrCXrn^i.v #cal ddyny, 

1 Oa, X. 494. ® Od. xi. 29 ff. 

* Works and Days^ 142 . * Ib. 163. 

« Jh. 167 ff. 


the Achaians, and that the cult had survived 
among the older population to emerge once more 
into the light of day when the invading Achaians 
had been absorbed. This view is confirmed by 
what we leam from Hesiod. As we saw, he knows 
that in distant days there were departed souls 
which received a cult, but he uses the word * hero ’ 
in the ^ Homeric sense, and therefore he cannot 
apply it to the ‘subterranean blessed ones,’ to 
wnom it properly belongs. However that may be, 
the cult was always sharoly distinguished from 
the worship of the gods. To sacrifice (diJetv) to the 
gods on an altar {^(afx6s) was to send the sweet 
savour {Kvlaa) upwards, while to sacrifice {ivayl^eijf) 
to the heroes on an i<rx<ipa was to permit the blood 
and libations to sink into the earth. The archaeo- 
logical evidence shows that the latter practice was 
known at pre- Homeric Mycenae, It is quite plain 
that the heroes were regarded as the souls of de- 
parted men, though only a few of the departed 
become heroes. It is also clear that the cult of the 
heroes is localized at their graves, which implies that 
their souls dwell there. That is why the bones of 
heroes are transported from one place to another. 
The cult can take place only where they are.^ 

J . Conflicting ideas.— (1) At Athens, in histori- 
times, we find great confusion of ideas about 
the soul. Attica had not been overrun by the 
invading northerners, and the older ideas had 
never been displaced by such theories as are im^ 
plied in Homer. Accordingly, burial and not 
cremation was the orthodox Athenian method of 
disposing of the dead. It was prescribed and regu- 
lated in the laws of Solon, and it is the only 
practice strictly consistent with the due observance 
of the ‘customary uses’ {rd vo/xt^6p.€va), Le. the 
mortuary cult. On the other hand, all Athenians 
were brought up on Homer and necessarily had 
the Homeric bShefs impressed on their minds. 
That may be the explanation of the fact that 
cremation was quite common at one period (7tli 
cent. B.C.) and was always regarded as a possible 
and proper method of disposing of the dead. 
There was, in fact, a divergence between the 
things an Athenian did in connexion with departed 
souls and the things he believed about them. The 
mortuary cult implied that the souls were in the 
grave with the b^y, and we know from Plato’s 
Fkcedo^ that ghosts were believed to have been 
seen in the neighbourhood of tombs. At the feast 
of the Anthesteria departed souls or ghosts (x^pcs) 
were supposed to be released from their ^aves 
and to revisit the houses in which they had dwelt. 
They were solemnly dismissed at the end of the 
festival with the words, ‘ Out, ghosts, the Anthes- 
teria is over ! ’ (^i^pa^e, Kijpes, ^ AvSecrHipia). All 
that is q^uite primitive ; but, if an ordinary 
Athenian had been asked what he believed about 
the soul, he would doubtless have answered by 
talking of its dejparture ‘to Hades’s* (e^s"At 5 ou) and 
of Charon and the Styx — things which imply quite 
a different belief. This confusion is well marked 
by the representation of Charon and his boat, 
much as he is depicted in Lucian and Virgil, on a 
piece of black-figured pottery which must belong 
to the 6th cent. B.c. This piece of pottery was 
evidently intended for use in the mortuary cult, 
and yet it is ornamented with a scene quite incon- 
sistent with the necessary presuppositions of that 
cult.® The fact is that we should have very little 
knowledge of the mortuary cult at all, if it had 

1 The point of view is well brought out by the account of the 
bringing of the bones of Orestes from Tegea to Sparta in 
Herodotus (i. 67 flE.). As late as 476 b.c. the bones of Theseu® 
were broug^ht from Scyros to Athens (Plat. dm. 8, Th&s, 36 ; 
Pans. HI. iii. 7). 

2 810 . 

2 See A. Furtwanglw, ‘Ohsuron, dne altattisohe MaleErei/ 
ARW viu. [1905] 191 ff. 
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not 1)6611 of importance in cases of inheritance, so 
that orators Hko Isams Iiad to mention it. The 
Athenian acquired such beliefs about the soul as 
he had from Homer, but he continued to honour 
ills dead ‘ after the manner of his fathers* (/car^t tA. 
Trdrpia). 

(2) Tiie Eleusinian mysteries were another 
source of confusion. It is not at all probable that 
any particular doctrine about the soul was origin- 
ally implied in these ; but, as Demeter and the 
Maid were both chthonian goddesses, it seemed 
natural tlsat they should be able to secure for their 
votaries a more satisfactory existence in the under 
world than that of a Homeric ‘shade.* We find 
that idea already in the Homeric Hymn toDemeter^ 
and it was obviously capable of development. On 
the whole, however, it does not appear that there 
was any mysticism in the ‘mysteries,* and the 
nature of the life to come which they promised 
was clearly modelled on Homer*s Elysian field. It 
will be seen that, strictly speaking, this would 
imply that the initiated retained their bodies after 
death, but it is not necessai'y to suppose that the 
average Athenian troubled himself on this point. 

(3) So far, we have come to nothing that can 
rightly be called an immortal soul. The gods 
alone are immortal, and that is because they have 
immortal bodies. It was only with the spread of 
the worship of Dionysus that a new idea of the 
soul as essentially divine, though fallen, gradually 
emerijed. The worship of Dionysus was dis- 
tinguished by its insistence on divine ‘possession* 
{icaroKuy^^i ip0ov<rt(t<rjj^i) and * ecstasy {imraerLt, 
‘stepping out’ of the body). In that there is 
nothing startling or beyond the range of primitive 
peoples. What was new was that it suggested to i 
home Greeks an entirely new view of the soul 
and its relation to God. We know from the 
Orphic gold plates discovered at Thurii and Pctelia 
that the soul of the departed Orphic saint 
m&(ip6f) claimed actually to be a god and to have 
won release {\iktt) from the * grievous wlieel * of 
birth by strict observance of tbe precepts of 
purity. From this point, of view it followed that 
what we call life is really'' death, .and that the body 
Is the prison or tomb of ibe souk Now, the 
followers of Orpheus were certainly numerous at 
Athens from the time of Pisisfcratus onwards, and 
we have always to take account of their infiuence. 
It is not clear, however, that they really went 
much farther than primitive spintlfflm in their 

I heorv of the soul. At any rate, Pindar, who was 
i’ortamly iniluenced by the doctrine and insists 
^ hat the soul alone is ‘"from the gods,* also calls it 
^ an Image of life ’ (alwvof cBufXop) which survives 
death— a thing Homer might ouite well have said 

•and he expressly lays down mat it * sleeps when 
the limbs are active* (c0^ft M wpafr^^vrm 

I I IS only in dreams that it shows its true nature 
during life, and it appears to Im quite dissociated 
irom the normal waking consciouHness. It is not 
vlear that an Orphic believer would naturally 
Npeak of his soul as ‘I* before he died. It is 
rather a supernatural guest w^hom he entertains. 
The Orphic doctrine, then, is more important in 
this connexion for what it suggested to philoso- 
phers than for itself. 

(4) Another influence, which began to make 
itsmf felt at Athens early in the 5th cent. B,a, 
was that of Ionian science. It must be remem- 
bered that Ionia was, co^aratively speaking, a 
country without a past. Tkere was no ‘ usage of 
the fathers,* as there was at Athens, to keep up 
the memory of older beliefs. The traditional doc- 
trine of the soul was obviously unsatisfactory from 
the scientific point of view. It is true that the 

1 F!t«Nir» rst <0C), quoted by Mutardi, Otoastd. ad p. 


lonians were led by a natural human impulse, 
which seems to have given rise both to science and 
to religion, to seek for something ‘ageless and 
deathless’ (a Homeric phrase adopted by Anaxi- 
mander), but they looked for it in the world around 
them. Their central belief was that all the 
changing things of this world must be forms of 
one undying substance, which they called ‘ god ’ — 
a word which they had completely secularized. 
In its developed form Ionian science held that this 
primary substance was ‘air* (i.e. vapour), and the 
soul was regarded simply as a portion of the 
boundless air which happened for the time being 
to be enclosed in a human, animal, or vegetable 
body. This is not, of course, to be identified with 
the dream-consciousness like the Orphic soul. 
Diogenes of Apollonia regarded the ‘ internal air,* 
which was ‘ a small portion of the god,* as the seat 
of our ordinary consciousness, and Hei*aclitus (who 
regarded the soul as fire) insisted specially on its 
identity with our waking life. On the other hand, 
it has no permanent reality of its own ; it is nothing 
that can be called ‘ I * or even ‘ this.* It is intro- 
duced into the body by respiration, and, if it is 
called immortal, that merely means that it returns 
at death to the undying air outside us.^ 

(5) Neither the Orphic ‘ soul * nor the ‘ soul * of 
Ionian science was a self any more than the 
Homeric. So far as we can judge, it was Pytha- 
goras who first regarded the soul in this way. If 
we are right in referring to him the doctrine of 
reminiscence {dud/ivrjcns) and connecting it with 
that of reincarnation (raXiyyeveo-fa), it seems to 
follow that he must have regarded the soul, which 
is the seat of knowledge, a.s something with a 
permanent individuality of its own. If so, how- 
ever, his followers were not very faithful to their 
master’s teacliing. Those of them who emphasized 
its scientific side soon came to regard the soul as 
an ‘attunement* {dpjxovia) of the elements con- 
stituting the body, and of course such a theory is 
wholly mconsistent witli its immortality, or even 
its inaividuality. The soul is simply a function of 
the body. Pythagorean ism, then, only added to 
the existing confusion of i(ica,s. 

In these circumstances, it is easy to see how it 
WiiS that the Athenians of the Fericlean age had 
no definite views about the soul at all. They con- 
tinued to perform the customary rites of the 
I mortuary cult, and they continued to use the 
wholly inconsistent language of Homer. Down 
to the very end of the century the word fvxh is 
hardly found in any but its Homeric sense of life 
m a thing to be lost. Even in the passages where 
it seems to be used of the seat of feeling— what we 
call the ‘heart*— the feelings attributed to it are 
always of the inarticulate kind which belong 
rather to the dream-cousciousness than to the 
waking life. The idea of a real life of the soul 
after death is quite unknown. The orators some- 
times use such phrases as * if the departed have 
any consciousness of the things in this world * ; but 
they speak very doubtfully, and it is obvious that 
they are thinking chiefiy of the souls in the grave 
which were the objects of the mortuary cult. In 
the funeral orations delivered over those who had 
fallen in battle it was customary to introduce a 
‘ consolation * for their parents, but it is never 
suggested to them that the souls of their sons have 
perhaps departed to a better life. Under the influ- 
ences which have been deseribed above, the omy 
formula that seemed satisfactory was ‘ Earth to 
earth and air to air/ and that this was considered 
quite orthodox is proved by the fact that it was 
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employed _ in the epitaph on those who fell at 
Potid^a in 432 B.c. Plato, therefore, is histori- 
cally justified when he represents the companions 
of Socrates as startled when they hear that their 
master believes the individual soul to be immortal. 
To them the very idea was quite unfamiliar.^ 

6m Socrates and Plato. — In the 4th cent, all this 
is changed. Isocrates speaks of the soul very 
much as we do, and it is freely identified with the 
normal consciousness. It is the seat of knowledge 
and ignorance, and it is the seat of character. It 
seems, then, that some one must have set forth a 
new view of the soul in the latter half of the 5th 
cent. B.C., and it is hard to think of any one who 
is likely to have done so except Socrates. Now it 
is certain from the jests ot Aristophanes that 
Socrates was well known in 423 B.c. as a man who 
taught strange doctrine about the soul {^vxhY 
His disciples are referred to in derision as fvxaL in 
the CloudSi^ and he himself is said to practise 
yj/xrxwytayia, in the Birds,^ It is improbable that 
^vxaytoyei at this date can mean anything else 
than ‘calls spirits’ from the other world; and, 
unless the joke is to be regarded as intolerably 
frigid, we must suppose that Socrates was 
commonly known at this date (413 B.c.) to teach 
the immortality of the soul. Now, in the Apology, 
Plato makes Socrates state twice over * with great 
emphasis that the purpose of his mission was to 
get men ‘to care for their soul’ (^Trt/AeXetcr^at t^s 
^vxvs) and to make it as good as they can. It 
does not seem possible that he could have made 
Socrates say this unless the fact had been well 
known, and it is certain that, if Socrates did say 
this, he was using the word ‘ soul ’ {^vxh) in a sense 
it had not hitherto borne. We gather that he 
described it as ‘ that in us which has knowledge 
and goodness’ or their opposites,® and that he 
insisted that it was our true seif and demanded 
our best care {ewifiikeLa), ‘ not only for the time of 
this life, but for all time.’® 

Such, at any rate, is the doctrine which Plato 
always ascribes to Socrates and which even 
Xenophon has tried to express in his own way.'^ 
Plato himself adopted it and gave it a scientific 
form. For him ‘ soul ’ was above all the source of 
motion Kivi^crem). It was the only thing 

which could move itself and other things without 
being itself moved by anything else. It was, 
therefore, ‘prior to the body’ {irpecr^&repov rod 
(FibfmTos:), and the efficient cause of everything good 
and bad. There are, as a matter of fact, bad 
things as well as good, and therefore there must 
be more souls than one. It is not easy to dis- 

1 For the hesitation of the Attic orators on the subject of the 
soul see H. Meuss, * Die Vorstellungen vom Dasein nach dem 
Tode bei den attischen Rednem’ {Jahrh. fur Mass. PhUologie^ 
V. [1889] 801 ff.). The usual phrase is * if in any way the dead 
should acquire a consciousness of what is now happening*^ («t 
TLve^Toav T6TeXeimj«orwv Xa/3oiev rpoTr^ Ttvl tov vvv yiyvofUvov 
irpa.yfjt.aro 9 al(r6y)<rt.v). This explains also the doubtful way in 
which Plato makes Socrates refer to the subject in the Apology, 
In this, as in other matters, he outwardly respects the conven- 
tions of the Athenian law-courts. No inference can be drawn 
as to his real beliefs about the soul, and in the Apology itself 
these are made sufficiently clear, as we shall see. The absence 
of all reference to a future life in the consolatory passages of 
the iirirdtfitot \6yoi was pointed out by 0. Lehrs (Populdre 
Aufsdtze, Leipzig, 1866, p. 331). The epitaph on those who fell 
at Potidsea says simply (CIA i. 442) aidifp /u,«v vireSeiaro, 

owfLara Se which we^ may compare Eur. Suppl. 633 : 

trvevfjiM, fJLev wpbs aidipa, [ to crcajaa o e? yijv. For the surprise 
with which the companions of Socrates receive the announce- 
ment of his doctrine of soul cf. esp. Rep. x.^ 608 D : Owe por^orai, 
ijv S’ eyw, ort aOdvaro^ rfixStvi} ^vxv ovSlirore awoXXwat 
Kal o« e/x^Xei^a? pjoi (‘ staring at me ’) koX 6 avp.d<ra 9 elite’ Ma At, 
0 VK. eytaye" (tv Se tout’ exets Xer^eiv ; It is particularly to be noted 
that, in the Pheedo (69 E, 70 A, SOD), even the Pythc^orean 
associates of Socrates are represented as quite incredulous. 
That is because they had adopted the view that the soul is the 
apaovCa of the body. 

F 94 . 31566ff. 

4 24 D and 30 A. ® Of. e.g., Crito, 47 E. 

« Pheedo, 1070. Cyr, viii. 7, 19 ff. 


tinguish in Plato’s dialogues those parts of the 
doctrine of soul which lie inherited from the 
Pythagoreans and Socrates and those which reveal 
his own convictions, but the teaching of hi > 
immediate successors and the criticisms of Aris- 
totle prove that the point chiefly emphasized by 
him was that the soul is the only ‘ self-mover.’ 

It is specially to be noted that the doctrine of the *seL*- 
mover * does not occur in the Phwdo, and this seems to indicate 
that it is Platonic rather than Socratic. On the other hand, 
Socrates is made to expound it in the Pkesdrus^ with perfect 
clearness and precision. That, however, is in a strongly Pytha- 
gorizing passage, and it may be that the Pythagoreans had to 
some extent anticipated Plato’s theory. That seems to be 
suggested by what we know of the doctrines of Alcmaeon, a 
younger contemporary of PythagoraSj who taught that the soul 
was immortal because it resembled immortal things, and was 
always in motion like the heavenly bodies.2 Plato implies in 
the Pkcedo 3 that Socrates had been interested in Aiemaaon’s 
view that the brain, rather than the heart, was the seat of 
sensation, so he must certainly have known his theory of the 
soul. We may infer, however, from the silence of the Pheedo 
that this aspect of it did not appeal to him as strongly as it did 
to Plato. It is important also to notice that in Plato the soul is 
always distinguished from the ‘ forms * (elSi^, ISeai), It is just 
the existence of souls that makes it poi^ible for the * forms ’ to 
enter into the world of becoming. 

If these views are correct, it follows that what 
is called the soul from the religious and ethical 
point of view was clearly apprehended for the first 
time by Socrates, and that it became the central 
thing in Plato’s system. To him the existence of 
souls was the only possible explanation of the exist- 
ence of a world. The movements of the heavenly 
bodies implied that there was a soul of the world, 
which was an animate creature (t(pop), and God 
could be understood only if He were regarded as 
a soul. The soul of the world, the souls of the 
heavenly bodies, and the souls of men, animals, 
and plants were all created by God ; but, once 
created, they would never he destroyed, because 
that would be inconsistent with the goodness of 
God, who can only desire that they should become 
as like Himself as may be. That is, in brief, the 
doctrine of the soul which we owe to Greece. 

7 . Aristotle. — It only remains for us to say some- 
thing of the reaction which followed at first on the 
proclamation of this doctrine. It begins at once 
with Aristotle, though, as usual, we can distinguish 
two conflicting strains in his thought. He is, in 
the first place, an Ionian, and he therefore rebels 
against the spiritual interpretation of nature. On 
the other hand, he had been carried away, in spite 
of himself, by the teaching of Plato, and the beliefs 
he really cares about are just those which can- 
not be reconciled with the rest of his system or 
expressed in terms of it. He begins with the body, 
to which the soul is related as form to matter. It 
is not, however, a mere function of the body, and 
Aristotle will have nothing to do with the doctrine 
that it is an ‘attunement’ (appopLa). On the con- 
trary, the body is the instrument (opyopop) of the 
soul ; for matter is only a potency and exists only 
in so far as it is necessary for the realization of a 
form. Even so, however, soul is inseparably bound 
up with body, and can have no life apart from it. 
So far it is easy to follow, but then we are told, 
without any real explanation at ail, that, while 
the most developed form of soul is mind (povs), this 
mind is purely passive. There is another sense of 
mind in which it is ‘ separable from matter,’ and 
this alone is ‘ immortal and everlasting.’ The con- 
flicting interpretations of this doctrine given by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Averroes, and St. 
Thomas do not concern us here. The fact remains 
that Aristotle himself gives no intelligible account 
of the matter, and that he puts us ofi* with a meta- 

E hor, as he usually does when he has gone as far as 
is own system will take him without coming to 
the beliefs that he really cherished. Even the 
metaphor is instructive. He tells us that iMs 
1 246 D ff. * Airxst. de Anima, i05d 30. 

8 96B. 
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mind conieB ‘from outride’ {Oi^paOep)^ which is a 
fchoroiiglily Ionian way of speaking and is appar- 
ently derived from Anaxagoras. On the other 
hand, this doctrine laiuls Aristotle in a dualism 
which neither Anaxagoi*as nor Plato wmiild have 
admitted. It is quite wrong to say, as Kohde does, 
that it is ‘ a mythological element derived from 
Platons dogmatitt*HyHtem. ’ Even in his most mytho- 
logical moods Plato never lost sight of the unity 
of the individual soul. 

Thin point is frequently obscured by the stress laid on the 
doctrine of the ‘ tripartite soul/ which is used for dialectical 
purposes in the Repxthlic and for mythologiiial purposes else- 
where. It is almost certainly Pythagorean, and connected with 
the doctrine of the ap/utona. The three * parts ’ of the soul were 
identified with the tnree intervals of the scale, the fourth, the 
fifth, and the octave. Even in the iJejwWic, however, we are 
left in no doubt that the soul is really one. It is only when it 
is diseased that the three * parts’ seem to be independent of 
each other. 

8. Stoic and Epicurean doctrines. — The Stoic 
and Epicurean doctrines are still more obviously 
reversions to the standpoint of early Ionian science, 
though tliey too admit inconsistent elements from 
otlier sources, such, as the Stoic belief that 
individual souls {whicli were regarded as corporeal) 
survived till the next world-conflagration (^/cTriJp- 
wj-fs). That was denied by Pansetius, but reas- 
serted by Posidonius, who adopted Platonic views 
wholesale. He is the source of the popular ortho- 
doxy on the subject, as we find it represented in 
Cicero. For the Epicureans the atoms which com- 
posed the soul were blown away ‘ like smoke * at 
death, though Epicurus left careful directions for 
the observation of his mortuary cult. Such is the 
strength of inherited tradition. 

As a matter of fact this cult was kept up more 
aasiduously than ever, and the number of ‘ heroes * 
increased daily. The teaching of the Orphics and 
others had left its mark, and there were parts of 
Greece where almost every one seems to have been 

romoted to heroic honours after death. That, 

owever, need not mean a real belief in the sours 
immortality. Nor did the religious revival of the 
3rd and 4th centuries a. 0 . really bring anything 
new, except the worship of strange gods. The 
ideas alxjut the soul which thwa brought with 
them had long been fatniliar in Greece. On the 
other hand, there arose a. strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction with traditional views, which the revival of 
Fythagon-im did little to meet. 

5. Neo- Platonism and its influence on Christi- 
ani*^, — ft was only when the <loctrine of Plato was 
again preached in its integrity by iiotinus that it 
once more Imcarne possible to hold a colierent 
doctrine of the soul. Koq- Platonism at its best 
owchI nothing to exotic ndigions or popular super- 
stition, and tliere is no rejwon to believe that Plato 
would have disavow'cd \m later followers. At the 
end it was oidy the 4V<^adeuiy among the schools 
of Greece that retained any vitality, and it was 
through the Platonists that the true Greek doc- 
trine of tlie soul was passed on to Christian 
theology. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
Augustine all l«*srned in tim school of Plato, and 
the direct influence of Aristotle was not to he felt 
for centuries yet. That was not what the Flaton- 
ists designed. Plotinus ignox-ed Christianity, and 
most of his followers were bitterly hostile to it. 
Nevertheless, it wm on their teaching that the 
Catholic iiocTtrine was based, and their teaching 
go^ bisck, through Plato, to Socrates, l^ythagoras, 
and the Orphics, wlio represent the genuine Greek 
doctrine of the soul far more than Homer or the 
Attic tragedians do. There axe two sides of this 
which are essential to it. In the first place, the 
soul is immortal, and that is the Italiote contribu- 
tion to the doctrine. In the second phme, thin im- 
mortal soul is just our ortlinary consciouMiess ; it 
Is the seat of knowledge and error, of goodnessand 


badness. That is the Ionian contribution. The 
two views were fused into one at Athens, the 
place where western and eastern influences met 
and reacted on one another, and this must have 
happened in the 6th cent. B.o. ; for it was only 
then that the necessary conditions for such a fusion 
existed. ^ The practical inference was that the 
soul which we know in our everyday waking life 
requires as much care {ewLfxiXeia) as any Orphic 
votary had ever bestowed on the fallen divinity 
within him. Plato represents this as the burden 
of the mission of Socrates, and there does not seem 
to be any good ground for disbelieving him. 

Litbraturk.— E. Rohde, Psyche^-^^ 2 vols., Tubingen, 1910 
(this work supersedes all the earlier literature of the subject; 
its only defect is that it overlooks the importance of Socrates 
altogether, with the result that it fails to distinguish the P 3 tha- 
gorean and Socratic element in Plato’s writings from his own 
scientific teaching on the subject) ; A. Dieterich, Nekyia, Leip- 
zig, 1803 ; J. Adam, in Cmtvbridge Univenity Prmlections 
delivered before the Senate^ Cambridge, 1906, p. 29 ff., The 
Religiom Teachers of Greece^ Edinburgh, 1908 ; J. Burnet, 
Plato's Phmdo, Oxford, 1911, The Soorattc Doctrine of the SovX^ 
London, 1916, reprint^ from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vii. [1915-16] 236 £E. JOHN BUENET. 

SOUL (Hindu). — From the very earliest 
moment at which we can trace the Aryan race 
which invaded India (perhaps in the second mil- 
lennium B.O.), and became there the nucleus of 
the Hindu people, they already distinguished the 
soul from the body and believed that it survived 
death. The evidence is their ancestor-worship,^ in 
which they laid out food for the souls of their dead 
ancestors to eat. The character of the food is 
sufficient proof that, at the time when the rite 
was formed, they still thought of the soul as 
being of the same nature as the body. 

As in the case of other primitive races, their 
idea of survival was for long undefined ; they had 
no conviction that the soul lasted for ever. But a 
change came after the rise of the heavenly gods 
{devm) among them they began to believe that 
the souls of their ancestors lived with or near these 
gods, and that was followed by the idea that some 
god conferred immortality on them, at least on 
those who had lived goo(f lives on earth.® From 
that faith there would naturally spring the con- 
viction that the soul was of sucli a nature as to be 
fit to live for ever. 

At an unknown date, perhaps in the 7 th or 8 th 
cent. B.o., the belief in transmigration and karma 
iqqAh ) was formed among a small group of think- 
ing men in N. India and gradually spread from 
them to the whole Hindu peoj>le.^ The central 
itleii of this doctrine is that of moral requital: 
man^s soul lives many lives on earth, and reaps in 
a later the moral harvest which he has sown in 
an eaxdier life. As the happinesH and misery of 
each existence are proof that the soul lived before 
and did good and evil actions, the theory compels 
the Ixelief that the process of life and death can 
have had no beginning; and, as the actions of 
every life that is lived demand another life for 
their expiation, there is no escape from the con- 
clusion tliat the process of repeated birth can have 
no end. The souls of men are thus eternal, have 
had no beginning, and can have no end. Each is 
an indestructible eteriml entity* This is the first 
important idea in the Hindu imncept of soul. 

One element in the theory of requital is that a 
man who has lived a very good life may be bom 
in his next life as a royal personage, a petty 
godliiig, or even one of tfie greatest gods, while, 
S he has lived a very evil life, he may be born in 
the very lowest grade of society, as a devil, an 

1 See art. AxoBStOR-woRsniF axb Ouw of to® Eeao (Indian^ 

2 See art. Aryan RKtmioN, vol. it- p. 3X, 

3 A. A. VMic Mythrdwfy^ Htr&mhutg^ p. 166. 

^H. Oblenberir, />& I^ihmder VpanuhadmnnddUAnfdngs 

dft BtMhismm, Odttingett. 1915, pp. 28, 105. 
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animal, or even a plant. Clearly this implies that 
all souls, whether now living as gods, devils, men, 
or plants, are essentially the same, the differences 
between them being only elements of their tem- 
porary status, which have come on them as a 
result of their actions. This is the second charac- 
teristic element in the Hindu concept of soul. 

The contemporaneous Hindu polytheism is 
clearly reflected in this notable idea. There can 
be no doubt that the men who formed the theo^ 
of transmigx'ation and karma were polytheists. If 
they had been theists, the concept of the Supreme, 
high above all men and ordinary gods, would have 
exercised an influence in several directions. The 
process of requital would have been conceived as 
under his control, and the idea of the human spirit 
would inevitably have been formed in relation to 
him, while the fact is that, from the beginning, 
the process of karma was regarded as automatic, 
and there was no thought of a soul of a higher 
order, all being conceived as on a single plane. 

Yet it seems to be true that at the very time 
when the theory of transmigration and karma was 
formed, or even earlier, another concept, which 
was destined to produce immeasurable results in 
India, was gradually taking shape ^ in a small 
intellectual circle in N. Jndia — the philosophic 
concept of the Brahman- Atman, the earliest germ 
of the Vedanta philosophy. At first the idea 
seems to have been that within, behind, and 
beyond the whole visible and invisible universe of 
man’s experience and beliefs there is a spiritual 
existence of the most exalted order, free, intelli- 
gent, joyful. It was called the Brahman, the 
Atman, or the Brahman- Atman, It was some- 
times said to be the source of all gods and men 
and the universe ; at another time it was identified 
with the all. One of the commonest statements 
about it is that it alone exists : ‘ One there is and 
there is no second.* 

But it was not long before the theory of rebirth 
and karma provoked a reaction. ^ While the idea 
of just requital was felt to be a great gain, the 
finer spirits soon began to regard the prospect of an 
endless series of births and deaths as intolerable. 
The question was asked, Is there no means whereby 
one may be released from the necessity of rebirth ? 
In response to this desire of the spirit, a whole 
series of philosojxhic theories, each one a theory of 
release, sprang into being. The earliest and most 
significant of these theories springs from the belief 
in the ever free and joyful Atman. Some thinker 
reached the conviction that his own soul was the 
Atman — not a product of it, nor a portion of it, 
but the whole ; and he began to teach that he who 
knows that his own spirit is the Atman is thereby 
released from all bonds, and therefore from the 
bondage of rebirth. 

This theory of the identity of the divine and the 
human spirit is the root of the Vedanta philosophy 
and first finds expression in the early Upanisads. 
As the source of the conception lies in the original 
contrast between man, bound in the toils of rebirth 
and karma, on the one hand, and God, ever free 
and joyful, on the other, the contrast is very 
clearly developed in these writings. The idea that 
the Atman has nothing to do with karma and 
rebirth is especially prominent. Since the Atman 
is not burdened with karma, it must be completely 
inactive — completely apart from all the tempta- 
tions and toils of the sense- world. Hence, although 
no definite system is taught in the Upaniqad^, 
there is a broad and very general tendency to 
describe the Atman as being not only inactive 
but also (1) abstract intelligence rather than an 

1 Oldenberg, pp. 36-104 ; P. Deussen, AUgemeinA Qeseh. der 
J*hilosophie,nei^zig, 1894, i. i. 159 

2 Oldenberg, pp. 124-147 


intelligent personality, (2) thought rather than 
will, (3) above the petty distinctions of morality. 
Therefore, since this was the teaching of the 
earliest system of release (a system which has had 
an immeasurable influence in India), and since it 
taught the identity of man’s soul with this abstract 
impersonal intelligence, the great stream of Hindu 
thought has always tended to conceive the human 
spirit as being essentially intelligence, to regard 
personality, will, and emotion as belonging to the 
lower reaches of human nature, because they are 
involved in action, which leads to karma, and to 
think of morality as a set of rules belonging 
merely to the social life of man and therefore 
having little or no relation to the nature of the 
soul. 

This tendency has produced momentous results 
in Indian thought and religion. The almost total 
neglect of the will and the extreme weakness of 
ethics in Hindu philosophy, and the great em- 
phasis laid on ritualism, or on knowledge, rather 
than on ethical change as the way of salvation in 
Hinduism, are all attributable to this cause. 

In spite of this broad general tendency, the 
teaching of the Upanisads is by no means uniform. 
Lines of thought running in many directions may 
be found, from which divergent systems sprang at 
later dates. One of these is the Sahkhya (g.-w.) 
philosophy, which is a realistic dualism. There 
are two eternal existences, original nature {prakrti) 
and an infinite number of individual spirits 
{purrb^a); there is no God. Each spirit is intelli- 
gence, but no more, merely a solitary, passive 
spectator of the operations of nature. This con- 
cept has clearly been formed from the common 
idea of the human soul already spoken of. But 
for our purpose the most interesting point is this — 
that in this philosophy there took shape a psycho- 
logical theory which, with modifications, has been 
hmd in all forms of Indian religion. From prakfti, 
besides the visible things of the world, there issues 
a series of subtle substances — huddhi, ahamkdra, 
manas, ‘intellect,’ ‘ egoism,’ * mind,’ — and also the 
senses, by means of which the functions of per- 
ception, generalization, and decision are carried 
out. In this physical series we have the fact 
made plain that, according to the Hindu idea, the 
human spirit is not an active power which thinks 
and feels and wills, but is the pure light of con- 
sciousness. 

At a later date another philosophy was formed 
known as the Vai^esika {q.n.), which recognizes 
the existence of many souls and the reality of the 
world. In this philosophy the concept of the soul 
is richer and fuller than in any earlier system. 
Feeling and will as well as thought are recognized 
as its functions.^ 

The central school of the Vedanta, with which 
the great name of Sahkaracharya {q.v.) is linked, 
is monistic, advaita. It interprets with strictness 
both the leading declarations of the Upanisads, 
viz. that the Atman alone exists, and that the 
human spirit is the Atman. Consequently, its 
doctrine of the human soul is in accordance with 
these standards. In Beussen’s words : 

‘To it are applicable all those negative characteristics whose 
purpose is to secure the conception of Brahman from all ideas 
by which His Being might seem to be limited. Therefore the 
soul is, like Brahman, (1) omnipresent, or, as we should say, 
spaceless, (2) omniscient and omnipotent, (3) neither agent nor 
enjoyer (or sufferer, as the ease may be).’ 2 

In the theistic sects, which were formed in the 
early Christian centuries, the central ideas of the 
Vedanta philosophy — that the Atman alone exists, 
and that the human spirit is the Atman — are held, 
but they are not interpreted so strictly as in the 
monistic Vedanta. These systems vary amongst 

IJ. 0. Ohatterji, The Hindu Realism, AUababad, 1912, 
P* 102. 

2 The System of the Veddnta, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1912, p. 468. 
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tliemselves in some degree in their statement of 
the relation of fche sonl to God, four forms of 
theory being held, as follows: (1) iuddhadvaita: 
pure monism ; this, though called pure monism, is 
not 80 strictly monistic as the advaita ; (2) viHsi- 
ddvaita : modified monism, identity with a difier- 
ence ; this is the commonest point of view ; (3) 
hheddhheda or dmitadvaUa : the relation is both 
monistic and dualiatie ; (4) hheda^ or dvaita : 
dualism. 

Yet these differences are not of much practical 
import, except in so far as they modify the con- 
ception of the state of the soul "after release. In 
the monistic Vedanta, the identity of the soul 
with God being held in the strictest possible way, 
the seeming individuality of the soul in life is 
interpreted as an illusion, and release means the 
disappearance of the illusion, the complete absorp- 
tion of tlie man in God.^ Of the theistic sects, on 
the other hand, while a few teach absorption, the 
mass believe in the actual reality of the soul, and 
teach that in release the soul either enters into a 
mystical union with God in which individuality is 
not lost or spends eternity in a fellowship with 
God which does not in the slightest impair person- 
ality. In their account of the nature of the soul 
they vary between the Sahkhya conviction that it 
is a spectator, but in no sense an agent or an 
enjoyer, and the Vai6e§ika theory that it wills and 
feels as well as acts. Yet, even if they declare 
the soul an agent, all the active psychological 
functions are still ascribed to huddht^ nhamJcdra^ 
and mana$—t\m triple physical concomitant of the 
soul in Hinduism. Most of them teach that after 
release the soul is omnipresent and omniscient, but 
they differ in their account of its size, some declar- 
ing that it is atomic, others that it is infinite. 
The fc"Vai§navas, e.y., the sect of Ramanuja, 
teach that the soul is conssciousness, but is also an 
agent, that it is atomic in size, and that in release 
it is omniscient, unrestricted in movement, and 
able to realize all its wishes.^ 


IiiTiitATOiii.-— See tlie works cited in the footnotes. 

J. K. FARQUifAU. 

SOUL (Iranian).— Little need be added under 
this heading to what has been said in the art, 
PHinoHOFHY (Iranian), es|>eciaUy under § i (d) and 
(e), and the latter part of g 2, concerning the 
psychological aimlvhis of the human compound — 
so favourite a topic in both Avestan and later 
literature. Of the terms wrmn^ aAtl, hapddk^ 
daMa, framiif and in later times Mtrai, wr, 
which express various spiritual faculties or con* 
slatuents of mim’s non-mate, rial nature, the first 
named, urmn (gen. urunu)^ is generally taken as 
expressing nu^sfc closely what we mean by our 
word *Houl^ in the widest sense. Ha form and 
meaning seem to have come down practically 
unaltered from the Gdth&B to the Pahlavi rubdno 
and modern Persian ravdn* It is generally 
admitted that it is that element of man wliicn 
remains immortal after death and bears the re- 
sponsibility of reward or punishment for his 
actions in this life. Hence it is commonly em- 
in contrast to tanU^ the body. And in a 
oader sense the two opposed terms axe used, at 
least in the later literature, to indicate the spirit- 
ual and the material worlds resj>ectively. Thus 
in the curious diagram of the Blnhart re])roduced 
in art. DuAtiSM (Iranian) the whole of being 
{yehmMfh) is carefully divided into two oppos^ 
parfB, rUbdm and tanU, It is not only of men 
that urmn is predicated, but also, though rarely, 
in both Oithic and later Avesta, of animals.* 

I Deiweit, cif CAi p. 

V. Swkhtaukiuri Itmxhinm w Vedanta aeeording to 
YtofiA imf p. nt 

Fewna xxxix* Z (cf cattle) imd i (of wild sniimis): 
xlii. IS (of m otter), W r<i& xiii. 7i (of m 


The soul of the primeval ox urvan) was 

taken up into heaven after its slaughter and 
became the well-known tutelary genius of cattle. 

After a man’s death, according to the famous 
description of Vendtdadf xix., and the HadohhU 
Nash, the soul hovers above his head for three 
days, but on the fourth morning sets out on its 
journey towards the Chinvat Bridge, which leads 
to the next world, and on its way meets the 
strange female figure, the creation and personifi- 
cation of the man’s deeds, words, and thoughts in 
this life— -an exquisitely beautiful damsel in the 
case of the virtuous soul, a horrible hag in that of 
the sinful soul — who ushers it either to eternal 
happiness or to misery and punishment. 

The relationship of the urvan to the fravaM 
iq.v,), in spite of all that has been written on the 
subject, still remains very obscure, and probably 
was never very clearly defined. The etymology 
of urva n is also uncertain. It is almost certaimy 
from tJvar, Ho choose,’ indicating the faculty of 
free will. 

LiTERATURK.-~The art- ‘ Urvan ’ in C. Bartholomae, Altircm~ 
ischcs Wot'terbuch, Straasbnrg, 1004 (concise and full of useful 
information) ; all the ordinary translators and commentators, 
C- de Harlez, J. Darmesteter, etc- 

L. 0. Casarteuli. 

SOUL (Muslim).^ — !• In the Qur’an and in 
popular belief. — According to the Qur’an,^ Allah, 
when He created the first man, breathed into him 
the sonl {nafs) or the spirit of life (rwA). In 
Adam’s soul were created the souls of all his 
descendants, and the act of endowing with life the 
embiyo in the w'omb is thus a second creation,* 
The soul has its seat in the heart, and is accord- 
ingly often described in the Qur’an by the phrase 
* heart, hearing, and sight,’ or * hearing, sight, and 
heart.’ ^ In particular, the heart is the abode of 
religious knowledge and of faith or unbelief. 
Should Allah see good to leave a man in unbelief, 
He seals up or narrows his heart, closes his ears, 
and puts a veil upon his eyes on the other hand, 
He enlarges the heart of telievers, and opens their 
ears to the divine revelation. As is usually the 
case in religious psychology, hearing is of more 
importance than sight, and as a rule precedes it in 
any mention of the two. Thus All&h Himself 
hears and sees:* He is the hearer, the knower.'^ 
He expresses Himself by the eternal Word. By 
unanimous Muslim tradition, Muhammad re- 
ceived his revelation by the ear. It is by means 
of hearing that faith is imparted to the heart. 

Besides heart, hearing, and sight, however, 
AllAh at the creation crulowed the soul with two 
fundamental propensities, viz. wickedness and 
piety*— an impulse towards evil and an impulse 
towards good. Originally this may have implied 
simply that every .soul has these two impulses, and 
that it was Muhammad’s part to address his 
admonitions to the good impulse, the good side of 
the will. Gradually, however, the preaching of 
the Prophet comes to ignore the numan wL 
Allah alone has a will in the proper sense ; man is 
a being who knows and acts, but has no volition 
of his own, and his whole duty is to be prudent, to 
give heed to God’s word, and to obey it. 

Moreover, as Allah breathes the soul into the 
body from without, He can also separate the two, 
as in sleeping and dreaming or at death.® Of the 
soul’s continued existence after death the Qur’an 
says little to which we can attach a definite 

quadrupeds, aquatic aud winged animals, etc. (though here the 
wrwnA seem idencified with the 
I For views of the soul among the Arate of pre-Muhammadan 
times cf. art. Asass (AncientX i, p. 650 ff., esp. 671 ff, 
axv.m Sxxxix, 8. 

* li. 6, and ptmim, xvi etc., esp. xxxii 8, 
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meaning. When the pious die, Allah brings their 
souls near Himself, and keeps them there until He 
unites them again with their risen bodies at the 
day of judgment.^ 

These notices have been considerably amplified 
by the Tradition, and many elements have been 
added also by popular belief in the various Muslim 
lands. As it is impossible here to enter fully inlx) 
details, we restrict ourselves to a few of the main 
features reflected in the popular theology. 

As regards the pre-existence of souls, the Tradi- 
tion supplies the following particulars. Between 
the first creation of souls in the soul of Adam and 
the second in the mother’s womb they are kept by 
Allah in His treasure-house or in a shrine attached 
to His throne. When their time has come, He 
transmits them from His heavenly realm into the 
human embryos. It is true that God creates a far 
larger number of non-human souls or spirits — 
those of animals, demons, angels, and devils — but 
it is naturally the human soul and its destiny that 
engage the supreme interest of man. Nor is the 
soul’s pre-existence a subject of anything like so 
much concern as its future, its life after death. 
Here the dreams of eschatological fantasy are 
lavishly drawn upon. Just as here and now man 
is surrounded ana attended by angels and spirits, 
so the souls of the dying are taken in charge by 
the angel of death, who conveys those of believers 
to blessedness and those of unbelievers to per- 
dition. The soul departs from the body (on the 
most widely current view) by way of the mouth, 
while some hold that it leaves by the back of the 
head. Another very common belief is that the 
soul which at death has been carried to heaven is 
sent back again by God, and that it sojourns for 
a longer or shorter period beside the body in the 
grave. It is there subjected to an examination by 
the angels Munkir and Nakir, If it asserts its 
belief in Islam— the great test is the creed, good 
works being of minor importance — the angels 
carry it aloft to heaven and set it upon a candle- 
stick by the throne of God. The evil soul, the 
soul that does not know its Lord, is, on the other 
hand, tormented there and then, and also after- 
wards in hell. The souls of believers who have 
done evil pass into purgatory. A fairly prevalent 
idea is that the departed soul survives till the day 
of judgment in the form of a bird — the soul of the 
believer living in a green bird, that of the un- 
believer in a black one. The souls of those who 
have been murdered sit beside their graves in 
the form of owls and cry for vengeance. 

It is popularly believed that the departed soul 
has severed itself from the body greatly against 
its wUl; and it accordingly remains near the 
corpse as long as the latter is not wholly decom- 
posed. This again affords grounds for the belief 
that intercourse may continue for a time between 
the dead and their surviving relatives. The 
prayers, alms, and good works of the living 
benefit the souls of the dead. 

The synthesis of body and soul during man’s 
earthly life is regarded as relatively loose. There 
is a great variety of belief as to the seat of the 
soul. There is no doubt, however, that the soul 
can leave the body during sleep. In its real 
nature it is known to God alone, and, as the Qur’an 
says, 2 man knows but little about it. Nevertheless 
popular thought usually conceives of the soul as 
a material entity, and with this idea it conjoins 
speculations regarding the various classes of spirits 
— ^spirits or souls of the prophets, the angels, the 
jinn, the devils, human beings, and animals, and 
these in all their species and varieties. On the 
day of resurrection the souls of men, as belonging 
to their bodies, return, and enter into their re- 
1 Ixxxi. 7. ® xvii. 87. 


novated material frame, ^ and thereupon Allah 
assigns them for all eternity to paradise or hell, 
the joys or pains of which are represented, alike 
in the Qur’an and in popular belief, as being of a 
physical rather than a spiritual character. The 
wicked are to burn for ever in hell without being 
consumed, while the good are to eat and drink for 
ever in paradise, and live there with beautiful 
youths and maidens, without weariness or satiety. 
The delights of paradise are accordingly those of 
men. As regards the blessedness that women are 
to expect in the beyond, the Tradition is altogether 
silent. . 

2. In the theologians and the mystics. — ^The 
rudimentary notions of the Qur’an and ^ popular 
thought regarding the soul are found again in the 
conceptions of the theologians and mystics, there 
assuming, however, a number of forms varying 
from the grossest materialism of the masses to the 
extreme spiritualism of allegorical interpretation, 
and in part modified by the influence of Christian 
theology and philosophical speculation. In the 
theological systems too, as in ordinary thinking, 
the doctrine of the soul is concerned mainly with 
subjects like the hereafter, resurrection, hell, 
purgatory, and paradise. The^ theologians, how- 
ever, are more interested than either the Qur’an or 
the Tradition in the soul as a fact of experience, 
though they do not deal with it empirically. 
Their speculations regarding the nature of the 
soul, its properties and capacities, and its con- 
nexion with the material body are coloured 
throughout by views already current. 

The earliest groups of Muslim theologians 
{Mutakallimun) those of all schools, orthodox or 
heterodox-take a more or less material view of 
the soul. All that exists, from the divine spirit to 
the animal soul, is body or of bodily nature. With 
many of them this is simply the popular view, but 
in some thinkers — e.y., Hisham — we probably 
must trace it to Stoic influence. Those who do 
not actually regard the soul as matter define it ^ 
an accident of material substance. We find this 
conception in the Muslim atomists,^ according to 
whom the whole world consists of atoms and their 
accidents, and among these accidents they place 
souls, or the manifestations and activities of souls. 
Like the atoms, souls come into being and pass 
away again every instant. This denial of the 
independence and continuity of their essential 
nature does not impugn their immortality, but 
merely does away with the nexus of natural 
causality. It thus presents no analogy to the 
modern theory of actuality (Wundt, etc.).^ It 
might be more aptly compared with the Buddhistic 
conception, though the element of causality, which 
is the essential characteristic of the latter, is not 
recognized by the Muslim atomists. According to 
these thinkers, Allah creates anew every moment 
the soul, or its phenomena and activities, as 
accidents of bodily substances (ie. atoms), whether 
of the body as a whole, or of a number of atoms, 
or even of a single atom in the heart. Among 
those who stood apart from popular beliefs, among 
free-thinkers, and especially among physicians, 
the accidentalistic theory assumes a form m which 
the soul is regarded as a combination or a combin- 
ing ratio of the bodily elements. On the other 
h^d, the conception of the soul as a substance 
was very frequently conjoined with the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. , 

The doctrine of the soul as a purely spiritual 
substance constituting the essential nature of man 
was held by only a few of the earlier theologians— 
1 From about the 12th cent, most theologians adhere eithef 
to a mystical dualism or spiritualism, on the one hand, or, m 
the other, to a psychology that had developed under the 
influence of Aristotle. ^ ^ i 

9 Of. art. Atomic Thkory (Muhammadan), voL li. p. mf. 
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e.gr,, by Na??llm and his school. These regarded 
the connexion between soul and body as being 
effected by the spirit of life (rwA, rvedpia ) : it was 
only by the mediation of tliat spirit that the soul 
could operate upon the body. The body is a pro- 
duct of tiie soul, or is at ail events dependent upon 
it. The soul, in its essential nature, is simply pure 
knowledge and pure volition. Na??am and his 
school usually deline the soul as inward volitional 
action— a view which must not be identified with 
voluntarism in the modern sense. What they 
mean is, on the one hand, that the external actions 
of human beings are all in the stream of natural 
causality, and, on the other, that the soul manifests 
its freedom in its inner volition, and is therefore 
not determined directly (as most theologians held) 
by the supreme will of God, 

The spiritualistic tendencies of the view that the 
soul is a substance distinct from the body are found 
in many of the mystics, and, somewhat tempered 
in form, amon^ the theologians who were influ- 
enced by mysticism. Al-Ghazali^ and ai-Arabi^ 
may be mentioned as t\yo of the most prominent 
representatives of this view. The mystics, in the 
first place, have a peculiar terminology, which, 
while showing affinity to the usage of the Qur’an, 
has been coloured even more decidedly by Hellen- 
istic ypQ<ns and Christian theology. Tims nafs, 
the ordinary Arabic equivalent of they bring 
down to the sphere of physical life, giving it the 
sense of ‘sensuous desire’ Con- 

versely, they exalt the ruh {TveOpLa^ spiritus) by 
making it the immaterial psychic principle. They 
give a meaning identical with that of ruk to the 
term galb^ ‘ heart.’ But, when they use rUh in the 
sense given to it in the philosophical and medical 
tradition,® they attaoh an adjective — e.g., nlJi 
Mymdnl, ‘spiritus animalis.’ As regards the 
actual facts of the mystical psycliology, again, the 
more salient features may bo .summarizea as follow.s. 
The soul {ruh or qftib) is an immaterial sul>stanc,e 
of divine or god-like nature ; it is God’s image in 
man» light of Hia light. The body is a thing of 
inferior worth — a view found in many varieties of 
form. It is the soul, however, that constitutes the 
essential nature of man, his distinctive character. 
Having been created by God, through the agency 
either of angels or of the world«soul, it seeks the 
way back to God with ardent yearning. The 
stages of this return, leading at last to ecstasy or 
the unio m^faticuy are very variously enumerated.* 
The individual soul can prepare itself for union 
with the Supreme Kssence by pious exercises, 
meditation, absorption in the inner life— ascetieism 
and good works are of secondary importam^e, or 
Wong to one of the lower stages. The real union, 
however, the etfstatic state, the illumination, tlie 
revelation of ilivine mysteries— all this comes in a 
inoiueufc, not as tlie reward of human merit, but as 
Allah’s k^arific gift of grace to the soul. While 
the psyeitology of the mystics assigns a large place 
to the emotional factor in religion— the allective 
states of the soul— yet the supreme end of man’s 
life is always represented as a form of knowledge 
iyvQirm) won by immediate experience of the divine. 
This crowning intuition is reachetl by way of self- 
knowledge, for * he who knows himself knovra also 
his larnL’® 

3 * la the philosophers and the physicians.— The 
spiritual or mystical pHychoIogy described al>ove is 
foundako in many IVlusltm philosophers, though in 
a different context of thought and with some differ- 

3 Ct urt. ®rKM« Am MmAUn (Muslim), voi, v. p. 
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ence in expression. In point of fact, mysticism 
had felt the influence of philosophy, while, again, 
both philosopher and mystic were indebted to 
the same sources. Tlie philosophers most closely 
related to the mystics are the so-called philosophers 
of illumination or revelation, who derive their 
doctrine from Hermes, etc. In their numerous 
devotional or hortatory works they inculcate the 
.soul’s withdrawal from the material world and its 
return to God. Even the more typical Peripatetics 
of Islam, however, import mystical elements into 
their doctrine of the soul, or crown the Aristotelian 
psychology with mysticism. In so doing, never- 
theless, they differ in two respects from tlie theo- 
logians and the pure mystics : they speak more of 
the powers or faculties of the human soul than of 
creation, God’s grace, or re.surrection, and they 
allow greater scope to the empirical investigation 
of the soul. The latter is especially true of the 
medical savants. Taken as a whole, the philo- 
sophico-medical psychology is a syncretism of 
Platonic and Aristotelian views, and here a factor 
of the utmost importance was the influence of 
Galen. The earliest document typical of this 
school is a little work by Qusta ibn Lti(j_d, a Syrian 
Christian (c. a.d. 835), dealing wnth the difference 
between spirit {ruh, irped/xa, spiritm) and soul. 
We are here told that the spirit spreads outwards 
from the heart as a subtle body and controls the 
functions of the organic frame. It is the breath, 
the spirit of life, animating the whole body, and 
ceasing to be when the body dies. It is likewise 
this spirit of life which, in a more refined form, 
effects the conservation, combination, and recollec- 
tion of sense-perceptions in the ventricles of the 
brain. Thus the gathering together of sense- 
impressions (general sensation) and tlie process of 
representation or conception (^aw-ewk) are localized 
in the fore-brain ; the appraisement of what is 
represented— reflexion and association — in the mid- 
brain ; the facilities of memory (including recol- 
lection) and movement in the hind-brain. This 
spirit is quite distinct from the soul, the difference 
being one not of degree, but rather like that 
between matter and form. The soul is an incor- 
poreal substance— the enteleohy of the body con- 
joined with it; and, as simple substance, it is 
immortal. The wt^tvfia is its luKtrument, by means 
of whifh it animate.s the body and renders It capable 
of moiion ami perception. 

These views were adopted, and even elaborated, 
by the Muslim philoHonherH of the 11 th or P2th and 
later centuries, as well ms by many thecdogians. 
Here we find in particular two characteristic 
developments, viz. the doctrine of the inner .senses, 
and the doctrine of the (aql). An regards 
the former, while Galen had distinguished three 
inner powers of tiie s(ml as lo<;alized in the three 
cerebral chambers, Muslim philosophers enumerate 
the.se powers as three, four, or even five, and in 
the last case they find live inner sensiis correspond- 
ing to our five external senses. According to the 
dualism of the mystics and tlie philosophers of 
revelation,^ the inner senses are to be regarded as 
higher spiritual faculties of the immaterial soul, 
wdiile, according to the go-callc<l Aristotelians of 
Islam (al-Ffirabi Avicenna [* 7 .^^], etc.), they 

stand midwciy between the external senses and the 
purely spiritual inteliec.t (eow, Vo//). Bciiemati- 
cally, the doctrine might be set forth as follows. 
The fore- brain is the seat of (I) general perception 
at<r$if}<ni) and ( 2 ) the faculty of sense-present- 
ation (Aristotle’s ^apratrla) ; the mid-brain that of 
(3) reflexion, which is not only reproductive, but 
capable of moulding tiie elements of perception 
and presentation into new forms by discrimina- 
tion and combination (and therefore corresponding 
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partly to Aristotle’s (pavraa-la and partly to Galen’s 
diavo7]TLK6y) ; in the hind-brain are localized (4) the 
faculty of sensuous judgment (^6^a), which deals 
with the particulars of perception and conception ; 
and (5) memory, together with the faculty of recol- 
lection (i.6. Galen’s fivrjfAovevriKSp). Some philoso- 
phers regard (2) as recollection of the sensuous 
forms, and (5) as recollection of the meanings 
associated with these forms. 

The^ intelligence or rational soul (j'ous) is an im- 
material principle, towering above the vegetative 
and animal soul, as above external and internal 
sense. ^ The speculations of Muslim philosophers 
regarding it are almost entirely metaphysical or 
epistemological, and provide no fresh material for 
psycholo^. In the hands of Muslim thinkers the 
reripatetic system becomes purely inteliectualistic, 
and their doctrine of the soul virtually ignores the 
emotional and volitional aspects of human life. 
Their psychology as a whole shows little original- 
ity. Certain fresh developments, however, are 
found in^ the works of al-Haitham (t 1038), who 
had an inkling of certain important results of 
modem experimental psychology (e.y., laws of 
colour-mixture, Weber’s law), and also knew some- 
thing of the duration of perception and mental 
assimilation. His principal work deals with optics, 
and contains scattered observations on psycho- 
logical points. He had unfortunately no successor 
in Muslim thought. 
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SOUL (Roman). — It is difficult to form any 
definite or consistent idea of the way in which the 
early Romans thought of the soul of man either 
during life or after it ; this is owing to the want of 
an early Roman literature and to the uncertainty 
of archaeological evidence up to the present time. 
There are, however, certain ascertained facts of 
the later period of kingly government (which is 
also the period of the earliest religious calendar) 
which help us in determining the Roman idea of 
the condition of the soul after death, and these 
may possibly be taken as some evidence for the 
idea of the soul in the living man. The words 
which in the literary or Grseco-Roman age were 
used for the soul, such as anima, ‘ breath,^ cannot 
with certainty be considered primitive. It is quite 
probable that, being under the influence of an 
organizing priesthood and ceremonial religion, the 
early Romans did not trouble themselves much 
about their own souls or realize as vividly as many 
peoples have done that they possessed such a 
thing; the soul was of slight importance during 
life. There is no trace of any speculation about 
the soul of the living man until we come to the 


last century of the Republic and the introduction 
of Greek philosophy. 

The oldest evidence for the souls of the dead is a 
so-called lex regia attributed to Servius Tullius,^ 
which enacts that the son who strikes his parent 
must be made sacer to the di parentum, where the 
word di, as in other similar expressions, evidently 
means spirits, while the word parentum is ex- 
plained in another passage of Ifestus ^ as meaning, 
according to the lawyers, three generations of 
ancestors, beyond which apparently the memory 
was not expected to go.® The fact that the sou 
who strikes a parent is made over as an offering to 
the spirits of his immediate ancestors shows that 
these are conceived as (1) active, (2) conscious of 
morality, (3) in some degree capable of receiving 
sacrifice, like fully developed dei. But how far 
they reflected the nature of the soul in the living 
man is by no means clear. We only know that 
these di parentes were the subject of an organized 
festival in the month of February, which has been 
described in the art. BoMAjf Religion.'* This 
worship, if we may call it so, of the dead (whether 
burnt or buried, for both practices undoubtedly 
existed) ^ outside the walls in the resting-place of 
the family suggests a pleasant idea of the survival 
of the soul, which, if properly cared for, could no 
longer take human shape or return to trouble its 
human relatives. As in the case of dei reclaimed 
from wild life by settlement in farm or city, the 
spirits of the departed might be eflectually ‘ laid ’ 
by yearly renewed ceremonies, and need, do no 
harm to the survivors ; and, so far as we can 
discover, this belief remained unaltered through- 
out the republican period. 

But in the oldest calendar® we find a festival of 
three days (May 9, 11, 13) called Lemuria, of 
which the object seems to have been to get rid 
of ghosts from the house ; the only information 
which we have about it includes no public cere- 
mony outside the private dwelling of a family.’^ 
How we are to interpret this festival of the dead, 
or even the word Lemur which gave it its name, is 
extremely doubtful. It is safer not to attribute 
it to a pre-Roman race. The present writer has 
always inclined to the belief that, if we consider 
the kind of life led by the various tribes of early 
Italy, in which death on the battle-field or fax 
from home must have been at least as common as 
death in the peace of family life, the most likely 
interpretation is that by Lemures is meant the 
host of the unhuried dead whose souls were always 
liable to endeavour to return to the house familiar 
to them.® It was not impossible to forget and 
ignore entirely relatives lost in this way, who had 
never been subjected to the processes which en- 
sured their peace and goodwill towards the living ; 
and those three days gave the survivors an oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of them and forgetting them 
for the rest of t& year. Thus they were thought 
of as hostile. True, Ovid, in the passage where he 
describes the father of the family expelling them 
from the house,® calls them manes paterni, and 
manes no doubt meant euphemistically ‘ the good 

1 Festus, ed. W. M. Lindsay, Leipzig, 1913, p. 260. 

2 Ih. p. 247. 

SThis probably reflects the practice of three generations 
living together in one house ; and we may remember that this 
is a well-known feature of social life among certain peoples (see 
art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 23^). 

4 Vol. X. p. 826^>. 

5 See art. Death and Disposal of the Dead (Roman). 

6 See art. Roman Religion, vol, x. p. 822a. 

7 Ib . p. 826b. 

8 Of. jcEneid, ix. 214, 

* Sit, qui me raptum pugna pretiove redemptum 
Mandet humo, solita aut si qua id Fortuna vetabit, 
Absenti feral inferias, decoretque sepulcro," 
where the word solita shows how common was the fat© of tiie 
unburied even in Virgil's time. 

9 Fasti. V. 429 £f. 
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ones ’ ; but tbe house-father may be supposed to 
be anxious not to irritate them. Here we may 
note a belief that the great host of souls (manes) 
dwelt in some doubtful sense within the earth, 
under the guardianship of a deity Orcus,^ and 
were permitted to return to the upper world only 
on three days in the year, August 24, October 6, 
November 8. But it may be doubted whether this 
is really a primitive Koman belief;® and in any 
case it seems hardly possible to co-ordinate it in 
this form with the other beliefs which we have 
been considering. 

From what has been said it will have been 
noticed that the Eoman always spoke of his dead 
in the plural ; and this is significant as showing 
how hard it was for him to think of the concept 
soul otherwise than collectively or to realize a 
soul in himself as an individual entity. There 
was, however, one exception to this, in the genius 
of the paterfamilias^ which must be as old as the 
family itsel£ That the genius was in some sort a 
soul IS not to he doubted;® and its peculiarity 
among the Latins is that it represents the mysteri- 
ous power of the paterfamuias to continue the 
life of the family. 

* The soul of a man Is often conceived as the cause of life, but 
not often as the procreative power itself; and that this latter 
was the Latin idea is certain, Ijoth from the etymology of the 
word and from the fact that the marriage-bed was calf^ lectus 


This singularity is probably to be explained by the 
very early development of the idea of fatherhood, 
both physical and social, in close connexion with 
that of the continuity which the father alone could 
contribute to the family. Creative power was the 
function of the soul of the living man, if he were 
the head of the household ; and it is possible that 
his wife too had a soul of the same kind, if her 
Juno is a primitive idea.® The connexion of 
snakes, both in the house and in the tomb, with 
the idea of genius need not be explained here,® 

In what little survives of the earliest Eoman 
literature we find no trace of thought about the 
soul till we come to Ennius (t 169 B.C.). Ennius 
was a Creek of Calabria and well acqiiamfced with 
Creek literature in general and with I^y thagorean- 
tem in particular j and, as in literature, so in 
thought, he revolutionized Home, suggesting sub- 
jects of inquiry about which the Eomaim had never 
yet troubled tliemselves. One of these mibjects 
wiw the nature of tlie soul, as Lintreiius tells us : 

* Ivtiomfcw mlm qum slfc uafcara Animai ; 

iiti, m mntm iiMoentIbcs insirmetar ; 

Kt simui intcmtfc nobistjiuin uiortc dlmnpta 
An tenebrag Ore* vimt*. va*»Uv«iu© kcurw 
An pwides alto sUvinituH inalnuct m, 

Btitdti® ufc fccinit, qni primes amntno i 

OettiUt #x Ib'bcnne pf*rtn*ni fromk cormtam, i 

Per genti*» Ualas homlnum idauv chmrcfc; j 

Etsi praeter^a tameii esse Aehemsk teinpla 
BnitHjs aetemls ^xponit vembus edens, ' 

Qm mqm permanent animae, neque corpora laoitra. 

Mi quaodam ilmalaora modk paUentia mlria* ^ ' 


Here the first reference to Ennius seems to allude 
to his Pythagorean idea of re-incarnation, the 
second to some exposition of the Homeric idea of 
the shades in the netlier world, whioh are neither 
souls nor biwlies, but are best <lcscribed in the 
memorable wmirds^ wliich Lucretius took from 
1 Of. Orci f^kemunut in tbe epitaph of Kmvius <E. Baehrens, 
Jmsffmenta Foefamw ftmnammmr 1886, p. 29^. 

aSee Jn5E4im}25f. 

a In art. Romas Emoiox, voL x. p. 846t. it is called tbe 
numm in the man rather than his soul ; but this is simply 
bepau^ the Eomans had no wcml of their o^vn for sonl in 
primitive so far as wt can discover. 

a Fowler, Mdiuimm Ss^rkmef p. 74 ; some parallel concep- 
tions amy be found In art. Aavax Rnumos, vol. il. p. 24; 
A. E. Omwley, Tke Mmiff Ease, London, 1902, p. 800 ; L, lAvy- 
Bruhl, Lm dam fes wfirimru. 

Paaris, 1910, P» 00* ^ t 

« &m art feMAS Esoaiw, voL x* p, m 
« p. aij Siarimt-woRaapp (IntffKJuotor^wad rviwUMve), 


Ennius and passed on to Virgil. The inference 

E erhaps is that Ennius had no very definite belief 
imself, and infected the so far unthinking Eoman 
mind with his own agnosticism. What did he 
mean when he wrote the famous couplet : 

* Kemo me lacrumis decoret, nec Funera fletu 
Faxit. Our ? volito vivu* per ora virum.’ i 

Does he mean simply that his literary reputation 
will survive in the mouths of men who will repeat 
his verses, or, as James Henry insists,® that he 
will actually flit before men’s faces like one of the 
Homeric shades ? Without a better knowledge of 
Ennius than we possess, it is impossible to say. 
However this may he, it is certain that from this 
time onwards the educated class at Eome, if they 
troubled themselves at all on the subject, held 
Creek ideas of the soul, the masses retaining the 
primitive notions as explained above. During a 
century and a half of war and money-getting the 
Eoman educated man lapsed into a condition of 
mind mainly indifferent but partly sceptical about 
the soul, as also about the gods. If he took an 
interest at all in such questions, it was in the 
Stoic idea of the soul as a part of the universal 
Eeason, which appealed to his legal and practical 
instincts® and d.ia not trouble him with specu- 
lations about his soul and its fortunes after 
death. 

From this indifferentism and scepticism there 
came a reaction in the age of Cicero, which took 
the form of a revival of Pythagoreanism, i.e. a 
fresh interest in the soul and its fate. This is 
first seen in the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, in 
which we find the he^nning of the belief that the 
good and great man’s soul flies upwards at death 
; — a belief afterwards more fully expounded in the 
I Tusculan Disputations, bk. i. So far there had 
been no sign of a view of the soul as individual : 
the tombs of the Scipios are monumental only, 
preserving the memory of the man and his deeds. 
But just at this time we have the first occurrence 
of a sepulchral inscription * Bis Manibus ’ — still in 
the plural, but commemorating an individual 
person; and Cicero’s wotheosis (so it must be 
called) of his daughter Tullia points plainly in the 
same direction.® 

Yet, in spite of this reaction, the spirit of 
a^ostioism continued, and is a marked feature of 
the next two or three centuries. Cicero himself 
was normally a doubter ; ® Cesar was believed to 
be so, though he was poni^m maximus ; ® Catullus 
wrote of aeath as *nox . . . TOrpetua • , . dor- 
n*ienda ’ ; ^ Lucretius in his third book glories in tbe 
ICpicuroan doctrine that the soul is a material 
tiling which is put an end to at death. So too 
under the Empire Tacitus expresses the general 
feeling in Agrkokt, 46 : 

*Si quis piorum manibus locus : si, ut sapientibtis placet, mn 
cum corpore exstinjfuuntur magrnac atiimae, plaeidc quiescas/ 

If we read through the chapter, it liecomes fairly 
clear that what Tacitus really cared for was an 
immortality of good or ureat deeds. And a little 
earlier the elder Pliny had written of death® as 
the relapsing into the same notiiingness in which 
we were before birth. In the sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of the Empire the note of doubt and 
melancholy is sounded again and again,® 

'The funerary inscriptions leave the impression that, down 
to the final triumph of the Oburch, the feeling of the Eomaas 
about death was still in the main the feeling of their remote 
ancestors of the Samnite and Funic wars. It was a social 
feeling, in the prospect of a dim life dependent on tbe memoiy 


I Quoted by Cioero, Tme, D^sp. i. xv. 84. 
s Commenting on xii. 234 1, in JUmidma, 5 vola, Lottdtau 
1873-82. 

3 See Fowler, Mdigwm Bamrimm, eh. xvi 
< Ik e Ad Aft. xiL 18. 

« Sail. Cot. 01. 7v. 6. 

» See Fowler, Rmmn Idms &f Hetty, p. 20, note t* 
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of the living', a horror of loneliness and desertion, the longring 
for a passing prayer even from a stranger.* i 

This horror of being forgotten by the living, 
though it does not give us any direct evidence 
of what was popularly thought about the soul, is 
worth consideration here, and may be illustrated 
in two ways. (1) It appears in the Augustan 
literature and especially m Horace — 6.^., in the 
last ode of hk. hi., where in ‘Non omnis iiioriar, 
multaque pars mei vitabit Libitinam," etc., he is 
plainly thinking of a literary immortality ; ^ (2) 
the primary object of a multitude of collegia in the 
first three centuries of the Empire was undoubtedly 
to preserve the memory of their members after 
death. 

* It is pathetic to see how universal is the craving to be 
remembered felt even by slaves, by men plying the most 
despised or unsavoury crafts.* 3 

Here the one thing we should like to know con- 
stantly^ eludes us — whether the soul was thought 
of as in any real sense surviving, whether the 
survivors could hope to meet their loved ones after 
death. The truth is that the inscriptions betray 
a great variety of ideas, and most of these are dim 
and vague, or conventionally expressed. It re- 
mained for Christianity to shape these ideas into 
a definite belief. 

The deification of the soul of an emperor after 
death implies a belief in the survival of the souls 
of great men j hut this, though we meet with it 
here and there in the poets, especially in Virgil, is 
not rooted in Koman ideas. ^ What an emperor 
could himself think about his soul one may see 
in Hadrian’s well-known lines, ‘ Animula vagula 
blandula,’ etc., which express rather ‘regret for 
the sunlight left behind than any hope in entering 
on a dim journey into the unknown.^® 

Literature. — W, Warde Fowler, The, Religicm Eixperience 
of the Ro7nan People (Giford Lectures), London, 1911, lectures 
4 and 17, Roman Ideas of Deity, do. 1914, ch. i. ; S. Dill, 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, do. 1904, bk, ii. 
ch. iii., bk. iv. ch. ii. ; Cyril Bailey, Some Greek and Roman 
Ideas of a Future Life (Occasional Publications of the Classical 
Association, no. 3), Cambridge, 1915. Much information about 
Graeco-Boman and Pythagorean ideas may he found in the 
introduction to Eduard Norden, Aeneis: Buck VL, Leipz^, 
1903, and here and there in the notes. 

W. Warde Fowler. 

SOUL (Semitic and Egyptian). — The ancient 
Semites recognized that man consists of two parts, 
an outer frame of flesh and bones and an inner 
impalpable part. This inner part they connected 
with the breath. Only gradually did they come 
to think of it as an entity that could exist apart 
from the body. In all the Semitic dialects the 
soul was designated by a noun derived from a root 
meaning ‘breathe.’ 

Thus, in Akkadian- Assyrian, napaM—*he wide,* ‘breathe*; 
najpiSfwss* breath,* ‘life,* ‘soul.* In Hebrew napAasA^'take 
brea^,* ‘refresh oneself’; breath,* ‘soul,* ‘life,* 

‘person.* In Arabic nafa8=‘ to injure by breathing upon*; 

to fetch a deep breath*; na/s=s:* breath of life,’ 
‘soul,’ ‘self.’ In Aramaic rwrpAsAd =:‘soul ‘ ; ettapash = 

‘ breathe, ’ In Ethiopic nephsa = ‘ breathe * ; nephes — * souL’ 

To what extent the soul was, in course of time, 
differentiated from the breath may he discerned 
by reviewing the conceptions entertained by the 
different Semitic peoples concerning the soul and 
its survival after death, 

I. Babylonian and Assyrian. — In ancient Baby- 
lonia Semitic conceptions are inextricably inter- 
woven with Sumerian. While it is probable that 
the Semites were first in the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, the earliest literature is in Sumerian. 

1 Bill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcm Aurdius, p. 498 ; 
the whole of the chapter (bk. iv. ch. ii.) will be found iruatruc- 
tive. 

2 Of. IV. ix, 26ff. : ‘ omnes illacrimahiles urgentur, ignoMque 
longa nocte, earent quia vate sacro’; cf. Virg. JDn. ix. 446 fif., 
Georg, iii. 9, where there is a reminiscence of Ennius’s epitaph- 

8 Dill, p. 268 ff. 

4 It is fully discussed in art. BsiFiGATioiir (Greek and Roman). 

8 DiU, p. 603. 


In Sumerian there are two equivalents of napi^tu^ZT and SI, 
Zl, the one most commonly employed, is written by an ideogran. 
which originally pictured a reed growing by running water. 
This expressed life — vigorous, abanaant life. The ideogram foi 
SI was the picture of an e\ e. The brilliance and flash of the 
eye suitably expressed the vigour of one’s life. 

While it may be that the reasons which led to the 
employment of these ideograms were phonetic, it 
seems probable that the appropriateness of the 
symbols to suggest life had something to do Avith 
it. The words ZI, SI, and napiUu are, in the 
literature, employed as the equivalents of ‘ life ’ ; 
it is not necessary to render them ‘soul.’ ‘Life’ 
was distinguished from the ‘body’ or ‘carcass’ 
{Mamtu), and was apparently conceived as having 
after death an independent existence apart from 
the §alamtu. 

In none of the Semitic languages is the root for ‘life,* ‘soul,’ 
employed as the verb ‘ to live.’ This is expressed in Hebrew 
by the verb hayd ; in Arabic, ; in Syriac, kayd ; in 
Ethiopic, k(^ywa. It is the root from which in Hebrew the word 
for ‘ animal ’ is derived. The Akkadian and Assyrian dialects 
of Mesopotamia, on the other hand, employ as the verb ‘to 
live ’ the root baldtu^-a. root which in Jewish Aramaic signifies 
‘stand forth,’ ‘proj'ect’; in Syriac, ‘shut the eyes,* ‘bolt the 
gate,’ or ‘breed worms’; in Arabic, ‘spread or pave a house 
with flag-stones ’ (the noun baidt meaning ‘ ground,’ * smooth 
ground,’ ‘surface of the ground*); in Ethiopic the only 
occurrence of the root known to the present writer, bdli4$ 
means ‘ oak.’ The Mesopotamian hal&tu, ‘ to live,’ seems to 
have closer affinities with the Arabic root balada, ‘ remain,’ 

* abide,’ ‘ dwell,’ than with the Arabic bcdata. 

The idea involved in the Babylonian conception 
of living would, accordingly, seem to have been, 
not the possession of a soul, but the ability to 
stand forth as a distinct being and to occupy a 
habitation. 

We can best ascertain the Babylonian concep- 
tions of the soul by studying their conceptions of 
the life after death.^ In common with many other 

eoples who buried their dead, the Babylonians 

elieved that those who had departed this life 
dragged out a miserable existence in a subter- 
ranean cavern. In this cheerless abode the de- 
parted were thought to assume the forms of 
partially decomposed bodies ; this we learn from 
representations of certain demons from whom 
Babylonians thought it necessary to guard them- 
selves and who were, as the texts which describe 
them clearly show, human beings who had died. 
It is easy to see how early men should think of the 
departed as assuming the forms of skeletons or 
partially decomposed bodies. The fact that they 
did so conceive them is proof that they did not 
think of the soul as an entity which was altogether 
independent of the body. The dead, living in the 
earth, were thought to long for the food and drink 
of living beings ; the dust and clay of the lower 
world did not satisfy them. In order to so satisfy 
them that they should not haunt the living and 
afflict them with disease, the Babylonians from the 
earliest times presented offerings of food and drink 
to the dead. The technical term for this was 
SdA‘NAK, ‘pouring water on the ground.’ In 
addition to this, an initial supply of food and drink 
was placed at the time of burial in the tomb with 
the body. Becords of such offerings to the dead 
are found in practically all periods of Babylonian 
history. Their object was to keep the dead con- 
tented with their lot, so that they would not 
return to torment the living. When dissatisfied 
departed spirits did so return, they were believed to 
form demons and to harm the living. The spirits 
that came forth from the underworld to trouble 
men were (1) those whose bodies lay unburied, 
(2) those who had none to present offerings for 
them, and (3) spirits who had, while living, never 
been able to satisfy their normal human desires. 

The first of these classes is in the Gllgamesh 
epic described by Engidu, after Gilgamesh had ha/’ 
Mm called forth from the under world, thus : 

I 1 See art. State or the Dead (Babylonian). 
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* He whose body is thrown on the plain, 

Thou hast seen, I see ; 

His spirit rest,s not in the earth ; 

Whose spirit has no care, 

Thou hast seen, 1 sec : . 

The leavirifts of the dish, the remains of the food, 

What is thrown into the street, he eats. ^ 

The second class is alluded to in an incantation 
which apostrophizes many kinds or spirits, tiius; 

* Or a spirit that has no care, 

Or a spirit with none to make food-ynermgs, 

Or a spirit with none to make libations. 

The third class is described in the following ; 

‘ Or a demon that has no resting-place. 

Or a maid that died a virgin, 

Or a man that died unmarried. » 

* A Merodoiilos who has died of pestilence, 

A woman who has died in travaU, 

A wailing woman who has <hed in travail. 

‘ He who from hunger in prison died, 

He who from thirst in prison died, 

The hungry man who in his hunger 
Its odour smelled not, 

He who the dyke of a canal 
Opened and was drowned, 

who on plain or marsh-land died, 

He who on the plain a storm oVrwhclmed, 

The spirit-maid that has no husband, ^ 

The spirit-man who embraced no wife. » 

All these, whose deaths were accidental or so 
untimely that the natural functions of life were 
not fulfilled or its legitimate desires satisfied, 
roamed the world and were dangerous to the living. 

In general, then, we may say of the Babylonian 
conceptions of the soul that they were vague and 
for the most part ill-defined. It wm recognized 
that each man possessed an impalpable something 
that made him a living being, but, 
lived, little attention was paid to this. A^tter 
death this mcleftuable part of man demanded food 
and drink. If this were not given, it 
to annoy the living. This fear of the dead led to 
the conception of the soul as a form of wind 
whirlwimf or storm-wind. Such satisfactions ^ 
the soul re<!oived were to be obtained in this Me 
onlv* If tluiv were not attained before death, tne 
Hpifit would come back seeking 
in part that constituted the spirits of the departed 
a menace to the living. 

a, Hebrew.*- Among the Hebrews the word for 
‘soul/ mpM, passed through a considerable 
development which gave it diiierent shades of 
meaning at different times. ... . 

„s«ss f « ggS'S 

Jahw#»h breathcO into irmn st ruwtnk the breath of life ana man 
a ‘living .soul' a living licing. As 

fwotinir a rtviik* being, wart applied to mnmtn mwaU 

M mtn and was behtwed to have its iii the hl<^ 

Thus the Hebrews were prohibited from eating the meat of 
Ssm «"S tte Worn! o> th« animal hml 
tlis OTcmnd to Oo<l, tor ‘the Woofl i» th* I'to (nrpAfw 

Imptevcd to denote thie principle of Ute, 
the ‘wiiH of the chiki came into him again after Elijah had 
ftretehed hhmelf upon him three times, ^ 
a) ‘ Sour (neptoA) is employed te toignate JJ® 

physkS ap|»tite». thus in m 

frtr * in Dfe for grapes ; in Nu 2is, Job 33^, 
forhread : in TSt® I0n% Ec ter food in general ; and In 

was alw regarded as the seat of all kinds of 
emotteu-plty tor the poor (Job joy love (Oa n\ 

hate (Is lit), courage (1^ purple ^ 

(40 It was^ al^’o the seat of moral action and of the wEl- Thus 

in R ^ oome not thou into their council ; 

For to 4eir anger^tjnw a- ^ ^ , 

And to their seYfwtll they houghed an ox. 


In Dfc the ‘ soul ’ is the seat of the will to seek God ; in 
Job 715, of the purpose to die ; in Ps of deceit and fraud ; in 
Ps 251 , of trust in God ; in Ps 119129- 167, of obedience to law ; 
in Jer 3241, of the will to perform a beneficent act ; in Mic 67, of 
sin » and in Hab 24, of pride. In some cases the ‘ soul ’ seems 
to be regarded as the seat of mental activity also ; see Jos 2814, 

(6) ‘ Soul ' was also employed by the Hebrews to designate an 
individual man or person. Thus in Gn 1421 the king of Sodom 
said to Abraham : ‘ Give me the souls (persons), and take the 
goods thvsclf’; also in Lv 1712: ‘No soul of you shall eat 
blood ’ ; Ezk 1S4 : ‘ The soul that sirmeth, he shall die.’ From 
this usage it came to be employed in enumerations, as in 
Gn 4615 where it is said that all the ‘souls’ of Jacob’s de- 
scendants at a certain time were 33. Another result of the 
emoloyraent of ‘ soul ’ in the sense of ‘ person ’ was that with a 

navvifk tin r[pnnt.A ‘self’: thus * mV SOUL’ 


I E. Schrmier, KeUitmhHfUHhe Bibti<iihf>k, vi, Berlin, 1900, 

4p, Haupt, dkkmUmk« und mmmm^ 
xvi It ; fliompwn, p. 


curious extension of the use oi -soui; lor -person, it came m 
time to denote also a person once living but now dead. This 
usage is found in the OT onlv in Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Haggai (see, e.g.y Lv 1028, Nu 66, and Hag 2i3). Although the 
weAWi had clearly gone from the body, its long use m the 
sense of * person ’ led to this curious application of it to a dead 
body. 

Closely connected in usage with the term 
ne 7 )hesh were the terms ‘ spirit {rilalp) and ^ heart 
(lebh). Indeed some writers have held that the 
Hebrew conception of human nature was a "tneh- 
otomy, consisting of body, soul, and spmit. This 
position, as the best scholars have pmnted out, 
cannot be maintained ; for, however different from 
‘sour the terms ‘spirit’ and ; heart may have 
been originally, they came in time, like the tem 
‘soul,’ to designate the whole inner, impalpable 
nature of man. Thus ruah originally meant 
‘ wind,’ as in Ps P ; then it was employed to denote 
the ‘ Spirit of God,’ as in Gn 1®, and is extensively 
used in this sense throughout the OT ; it was then 
applied to the inner life of man, and is often 
eniployed as a synonym for ‘soul Tb;is the 
‘spirit’ is the seat of various emotions-^m Gn 26% 
of grief ; in Gn 4l», Ex 6®, of anxiety ; in Bt 2®®, of 
obduracy ; in Jg 8®, of hate j in I s 32 , of deceit ; 
in Fr 18^^ of a lack of courage ; m Jer 6F% of 
courage ; in Ezk 3% of anger ; in Zee 6® of peace. 
Like * soul,’ ‘ spirit ’ is also regarded as the seat of 
moral and religious attributes or qualities: thw in 
Ps 34“ it is the seat of contrition ; m Ps 51“, of 
willingness ; in Ps 61>’, of humility j in Is 26», of 
the will to find God ; in Ezk 11«, of teachableness ; 
in Hag 1“, of the will to work. 

In late writ.™ only 

seat of meutellty : cf. Job m, I Oh I« if 2^- 

It thuf becomes clear that the uses of soul aua ow- 

top one another. The Hebrews did not have 
twoholoify the toner life of man with a will-defined 
^rSnoW, but held a very simple view of the of 

toiman SVe and pniployed t‘‘‘rmrt with, a yvgnc^ en 
overlapping characteri.suc of popular unsnentslic thought. 

The inner life of man was also by tin: Hebrews 
often designated the ‘ heart ’ {IM)- ‘ Heart ’ w« 

more often employed to denote the seat of the 
minder intelligence than either ‘soil! or spirit 

was ; cf. Nu 16“ 24“ Pr 6“ V, etc. Hie hewt is 
sometimes desorited m S ^ 

8®), sometimes as intelligent (Fr 14®® l» 18 ). It 
is also employed to designate the seat of emotwiw 
and of moral purpose -. thus m Jg le® the “ 
the seat of joy ; in Neh of sorrow ; m Am 2“ 
Ps 27“, of courage ; in Jol) 36'*, of godlessnm ; in 
Pr 11*®, of perversity; in Jer 14'*, of dwelt; and 
in Pr 21*, & pride. It is, therefore, like spirit, 

often but another name for soul. .u^ ..lawo 

As to the fate of the .soul after death, 
of the Hebrews were akin to those of the Babylon- 
ians. The soul went with the Ix^y into the under 
world or Sheol, where the Hebrews before the 
Greek period believed that it dragged out a 
wretehef existence (Is 14*-“). It is i-npjf ^ 
in Sheol the dead perform much the same 
as when alive. At least kings are represented ^ 

still sitting on their thrones, though worms cover 

them and are spread under them. 

k derived from the putrefaction of the body. 
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Similarly in Ezk 32^"®^ Slieol is portrayed as a 
great subterranean region where the dead of all 
the nations are collected. They lie in helplessness 
and gloom, though their kings are still kings and 
their princes still princes. The inhabitants of 
Sheol were called rephaim, i.e, ‘helpless (or 
‘powerless^) ones.’ After a century or more of 
contact with the Greeks the conception of a longer 
and happier life, bordering on the idea of the im- 
mortality of the soul, was entertained in some 
sections of the nation. The earliest approxima- 
tion to this idea appears in Enoch 10^® (before 
170 B.C.), where it is said of certain wicked ones : 
‘ They hope that they will live an eternal life, and 
that each one of them will live five hundred years.’ 
The author of Enoch evidently regarded such a 
hope as presumptuous, for he declares in substance 
that this hope was vain. The author of Daniel, 
however, a few years later accepted the view which 
the author of Enoch repudiated, and definitely 
predicted a resurrection (Dn 12®). Later writers 
who came under Greek influence accepted it also 
(cf. Wis 2®®), and it became the faith of the 
Pharisees, but nevertheless some of the later 
Psalmists adhered to the old view. One of them 
declares : 

*The dead praise not Jahweh, 

Neither any that go down into silence * (Ps 11617). 

A similar idea is expressed in Ps 88^® ; 

* Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? 

Shall the shades arise and praise thee?* 

This view the Sadducees still held at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Jews who accepted the idea 
of a resun’ection were not, however, able as a rule 
to dissociate the soul from the body ; they held to 
the resurrection of the body. 

Like the Babylonians, the early Hebrews 
believed that certain persons had the power of 
bringing the dead up from the grave. Such 
persons were said to be master or mistress of an 
^ohhi though just what this was is unknown. It 
was probably a name for a departed spirit. 

The classical instance of this sorb of necromancy is the witch 
of Endor who was consulted by King Saul the night before he 
fell on Mount Gilboah. She brought Samuel from the earth, 
and when she saw him she said : ‘I see a god (elohim) coming 
up out of the earth.’ Saul asked her: form is he of?’ 

She answered : ‘ An old man cometh up ; and he is covered with 
a robe-’ Saul then perceived that it was Samuel (1 S 28i3f.). 

From this it appears that the Hebrews did not 
dissociate the soul from the body ^ much as the 
Babylonians did. Samuel is still in the form of 
an old man wearing his mantle. He is not, like 
Engidu, a whirlwind. 

Such necromancy was practised in Israel down 
to the time of the Exile or later. Masters of 
^oboth or yiddioni (another term for departed 
spirits) practised it. They are mentioned in Is 8^® 
19®, 2 K 21« 23^ Lv 19®' 20«-% Dt 18", and 2 Ch 
33®. King Saul had during his reign prohibited 
the practice of such necromancy, and Isaiah and 
the author of Deuteronomy protested against it, 
substituting prophecy for it as a means of ascer- 
taining the future. While the Hebrew conceptions 
of the soul are somewhat more clearly defined 
than the Babylonian, especially on the moral and 
religious side, they are nevertheless vague and 
are not for the most part clearly distinguished 
from the mind and other aspects of the inner life. 

3. Jewish.—In post-Biblical Judaism concep- 
tions of the soul have varied according to the 
environment and intellectual outlook of Jewish 
thinkers. They may, however, be grouped in 
three classes : the Hellenistic, the Kabbinic, and 
the philosophical. 

{a) Hellenistic . — In Jewish Hellenism the con- 
ceptions of the soul were shaped by Platonic ideas. 
Plato’s doctrine of the pre-existence of souls was 
accepted by the author of the Secrets of Enoch 
(23®) and by his contemporary, Philo Judseus. 


Philo accepted also Plato’s tripartite division of the 
soul, holding that one part is rational, the second 
spiritual, the third the seat of desire. This tripar- 
tite division relates in Philo’s usage solely to the 
functions of the soul. When he speaks of its 
composition, he regards it as dual, composed of a 
rational and an irrational part. The rational soul 
(i/oDs) was divine ; the irrational, corruptible. 
Not all souls created by God became incarnate ; 
the purest of them inhabited the air and were 
never entangled in the corruptions of the flesh. 
The mind or rational soul, wmich dwelt in the 
head, was, Philo believed, akin to the incorruptible 
‘citizens of the air.’ Like them, it was incor- 
ruptible and immortal. It is the instrument by 
which man comes into contact with the various 
objects of creation and makes its way to God 
Himself. It sends out its streams like a fountain, 
and pervades the whole body. The spiritual, he 
believed, inhabited the chest; the soul of the 
desires, the abdomen. When Philo treats of im- 
mortality, it is the rational soul only that occupies 
his thought. The mind of man came from God 
and, of course, would return to God, By implica- 
tion this would be true of the spiritual soul also, 
but apparently not of the seat of desire. We 
must not, however, look for logical consistency in 
Philo ; his twofold system of classifying souls and 
their powers, the dualistic and the tripartite, led 
him to inextricable confusion. 

[h) Rabbinic . — Rabbinic Judaism, as represented 
by the Talmud and the related literature, retained 
the Biblical view of the dualism of human nature, 
consisting of body and soul.' Probabljr on account 
of the influence of Platonism, the Rabbis, although 
they rejected Philonism, believed in the pre- 
existence of souls.® They held, however, that it 
was taught in Gn 2^, and consequently^ believed 
that their view was due to Biblical teaching rather 
than to philosophy. At the time of conception 
God, so the Rabbis taught, commanded an angel 
to bring Him such-and-such a spirit, and the spirit 
or soul entered the embryo by the head,® The 
spirits which were to descend to earth to inhabit 
bodies were said to be kept in Araboth, the lowest 
of the seven heavens."* The spirits of the righteous 
dead, on the other hand, were beneath the throne 
of God. There was a difference of opinion as to 
whether the soul descended from heaven at the 
moment of conception or after the embryo was 
formed.® Some held that God gave the Jew a new 
soul every Friday and took it back again at the 
end of the Sabbath.® The Talmud seems to con- 
sider the inner nature of man as consisting of soul 
and spirit, but there was in the thought of the 
Rabbis no clear division between^ the two. In 
their opinion the power by which man dis- 
tinguishes between right and wrong and his 
inclination to one or the other are two distinct 
essences which God places in the soul. They are 
the yeser tdht or ‘inclination to good,’ and yeser 
hdra\ or ‘ evil propensities.’ ^ Over these the soul 
has control, and it is thus responsible for moral 
action. The connexion between body and soul 
was held to be of the slightest. In sleep the soul 
was believed to ascend to its heavenly abode, 
where it often learned important truths. It was 
this belief that gave dreams their oracular signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless some Rabbis believed that 
dreams were due to psychological suggestion.® 

(c) Philosophical . — The Jewish philosophers, who 
were the pupils of Arabian masters, who had in 

1 Of. lOff, 4S&; Shabhath, 113&, lB2h ; Fdmtf, 806; 
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tom learned their philosophy from tlie Greeks, 
thought of the soul in more scientific fashion. 
Se’adiah who died in Babylonia in A.D. 942, 

denied the Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul, clainiixig that each soul was created at 
the time of the creation of its body. The sub- 
stance of souls resembled that of the ‘spheres,’ 
but was of finer quality, since it has the power to 
think and discern, which the ‘spheres’ lacked. 
The soul needs the body as its instrument or 
medium of activity. By its union with the body 
three powers latent in the soul are set free — 
intelligence, passion, and desire. These are not 
three separate parts of the soul, each having a 
seat in a different part of the body, but are powers 
of the indivisible spirit which has its seat in the 
heart. Without its union with the body the soul 
could not attain to eternal bliss, because this 
reward is granted it only as a recompense for 
obedience to the will of God, an obedience 
impossible without a body. 

Notwithstanding the work of Se’adiah, Se/er 
JS^munotA m Ds’om, ‘ Book of the Articles of Faith 
and the Doctrines of Dogma,’ in the sixth chapter 
of wluch his views on the soul are set forth, the 
Platonic views prevailed in a debased form in most 
of the Jewish schools during the 10 th and 11 th 
centuries. According to a work of this period 
attributed to Ibn Pakuda, man has three souls— 
the vegetative, tlie animal, and the rational. The 
first two are derived from matter. The vegetative 
soul creates the body. The attribute of the 
vegetative soul is chastity,* of the animal soul, 
energy; of the rational soul, wisdom. These 
views were accepted with variations by Ibn Gabirol 
and Ibn Ziddik* 

MaimonidcK who had come under the 

influence of Aristotle, fashioned his conception of 
the soul after that Greek master. According to 
Mm, the soul is a unit possessing five faculties— 
the nutritive j the sensitive, by which one per- 
ceives; the imaginative, by which it has the 
power to form images of the things imprcHsed on it 
t>y the Btmsc.s ; the appetitive, or the ability to feel 
either desire or aversion ; and the rational, by 
which it acquirers knowledge and discerns right 
and wrong. Maimonidee held that the soul is 
indiHsoiuhiy hound up with the body and at death 
ceases l.o ex is t. Maimonides and Levi ban Gershon 
held tiuit, in addition to the soul p<»iie^ed 
by eveiy one, it was possible to develop, as was 
done by some, an acquire intellect These views 
were sCrenuously opposed by others. 

In 7Almr^ the nnmt psychological of the treatises 
of the Kabhala, the Neo-Platonie theories of the 
soul asserted themselves. 

4 . Arabian.— JSee art AEAua (Ancient), voL i 
p-67Ii 

, Muhammadan.— Bee art Soun (Muslim). 

. Other Semitic races.— Our information con- 
oerning the conceptions of the soul entertained 
by the other Beimfcic nations is very fragment- 
ary, but what there is of it goes to show that their 
ideas w*ere practically identical with those of the 
early Hebrews and Arabs. A Fhcenician inscrip- 
tion employs mpkmh in the sense of ‘ person.^ ^ 
The Nabataeans used the word in the same way, 
for there is a survival in one of their inscriptions 
of its employment to express the idea of self.^ 
Another extension of this meaning, a!re«*dy traced 
in Arabia, was the employment of naphtha in the 
sense of ‘memorial monument’ or ‘gravestone.’ 
This is quite freouent.* It is also found among the 
FalmyrenesA Nmph$ha had also, in the Nabataan 
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dialect, the meaning ‘life.’i Of a deeper or more 
psychological meaning to the word among these 
peoples tlie sources reveal no trace. 

Tiie Syriac literature from the region of Edessa 
and the Ethiopic literature from Abyssinia are 
both Christian. The conceptions or the soul 
formally presented in these literatures are accord- 
ingly Christian. Nevertheless the usages of the 
languages in which the literatures are written 
testify that the heathen ancestors of these two 
sections of the Semitic race shared the views of 
the soul already traced in Israel and among the 
Arabs. In Syriac a verb formed from the root 
n^phash meant ‘ to breathe,’ also ‘ to desire.’ 
Forms of the root were also employed in the 
meaning of ‘ natural life,’ ‘soul,’ and ‘self.’ 

In general the same is true of Ethiopic. Nafsa 
means ‘breath,’ ‘blow’; nefs, ‘soul,’ ‘living 
thing,’ ‘wind,’ ‘air’; Tiafst^ ‘body,’ ‘pudenda’; 
and manfus^ ‘spirit,’ ‘soul.’ The methods of 
reasoning employed above enable us to deduce 
from these facts that the word stood for ‘ breath,’ 
‘life,’ ‘soul,’ ‘person,’ and ‘self,’ as among the 
other Semitic peoples. 

7 . Egyptian. — Tiie Eprptian beliefs concerning 
the soul differed considerably from those of the 
Semitic peoples. It is generally Iield that they 
thought a concrete entity, invisible during life, 
had its residence in the human body. They 
called this ha, a word which never means ‘life.’ 
Life was denoted by quite a different word, *ank'^. 
There is a verb which means ‘ to cut in pieces,’ 
and, if it had any connexion with the word for 
soul, the connexion is not apparent. There is also 
a denominative verb ba^ ‘ to become a haJ* The 
du, according to the usual Egyptian belief, dwelt 
in the body during life, but departed from it at 
death.® Some texts indicate that in parts the 
belief prevailed that only at deatli one^ became a 
ba. The Egyptians never developed philosophicai 
ability; they did not form theories as to the 
inner composition or structure of the soul, such as 
were given to the world by Plato and Aristotle 
and were entertained by the pwples who came 
under the influence of these philosophers. In 
Egypt interest centred in the future fortunes of 
the soul. The conceptions on this subject at the 
beginning were bound up with myths which 
differed in different nomes. As time advanced and 
the establishment of the monarchy created syn- 
cretism, those myths and theories blended. They 
also in the lapse of time underwent development 
Many of those views found expression in that 
medley of myths of the hereafter known as The 
Book of the Dead. Gods as well as men were 
thought to possess souls. The soul was the seat 
of strength, courage, and power in Ixoth gods wad 
men. The favourite method of picturing the soul 
was in the form of a heron ; in later times it was 
represented a.s a bird with a human face. Such 
representations on tombs enabled the survivors to 
place a portrait of the deceased over his grave. 

In early times it was thought that, tfiough the 
soul wandered abroad during the day through the 
under world or through the desert, on the borders 
of which cemeteries lay, it needed to return to the 
body at night or in moments of danger, as when 
attacked by hostile spirits. It was probably for 
this reason that such pains were taken to mummify 
and preserve tlie body. Departed souls were 
supposed to need the same kind of sustenance as in 
life; hence quantities of fo<»d vrere phme<i in the 
tomb. If a man had possessed wealth and servants 
in this world, he would need them in the after 
life. Hence, from the Vth dynasty onward, 
numerous servant preparing food and making all 
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that was useful during life are pictured on the 
walls of the tombs. Ushahti figures were later 
introduced for the same purpose. 

The Pwamid Texts, our oldest source of infor- 
mation, deal with the posthumous destiny of the 
king.^ The souls of other men were thought to 
remain in the under world or to wander in the 
desert the king was, like Osiris, transferred to 
the skies and placed among the gods. The recep- 
tion given him there is vividly portrayed. Feasts 
of geese, bread, and all delicious viands are pro- 
vided for him ; quantities of beer are furnisned 
for him to drink; concubines for the gratification 
of his desires are not lacking. Sometimes, as he 
was, on his arrival in the sky, but a babe to the 
new life, he is represented as suckled at the breast 
of a goddess. Later the heaven of the sky was 
democratized, and it was believed that all good 
men went thither. Old beliefs that the dead 
returned to the tomb or revisited his former abode 
survived side by side with the beliefs in the soul’s 
celestial destiny. Sometimes a little ladder or a 
boat was pictured, by which the soul could climb 
or sail away to the stars. 

In course of time it came to be believed that on 
its arrival in the under world the soul must undergo 
an examination to see whether it was fit to go to 
heaven. While Osiris was believed to be the great 
judge, he was attended by 42 assessors — one for 
each of Egypt’s nomes. These bore such terrify- 
ing names as ‘Blood-drinker,’ ‘Bone-breaker,’ 
‘Shadow-swallower.’ Those who successfully 
passed the examination and could say at the end, 
‘I am pure,’ were transferred to the sky, wWe 
they enjoyed a material paradise such as was, in 
the Pyramid Texts, the lot of kings. These 
promises were only for the worthy. The wicked 
were doomed to destruction by the myriads of 
demons who inhabited the under world. They 
might be torn in pieces by the 42 terrible judges, 
burned in furnaces, or drowned in the abyss. 
These souls might themselves become demons and 
return to torment the living with disease and 
death. Against them, as against other demons, 
magic spells were necessary. 

It has often been stated that in addition to the . 
soul (ba) the Egyptians believed that a man pos- 
sessed another invisible entity or double, called a 
Jca, The existence of the Jca is beyond question, 
but its function has until recently been misunder- 
stood. The ka was a man’s double. On the walls 
of the temple of Luxor a sculpture of the 15th 
cent. B.O. depicts the birth of Amenophis m. By 
his side is another child of the same size and 
appearance.^ This was the ka^ which accompanied 
him through life. The ka was a corporeal com- 
rade, though an invisible one. He accompanied a 
man through life, as a sort of guardian genius. 
The ka preceded a man to the re^m of Osiris and 
prepared for his reception there. When a man 
died, therefore, it was said, ‘He goes to his ka.' 
Lest the ka should mistake his proUgi^ the dead 
was given a peculiar garment oy which the ka 
might identify him. The yfca, united with the 
individual whom it had protected, lived a common 
life with him in the hereafter. Often it was said 
of the dead : ‘ How beautiful it is in the company 
of the kaV 
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SOUL (Teutonic). — i. The personal souL— (a) 
In life. — The conception of a personal soul inherent 
in man during life and distinct from his body can 
be traced in popular beliefs of to-day in Germany, 
but the only evidence for it among the early Teu- 
tonic peoples comes from Scandinavia, and is singu- 
larly uniform in character. The mind (kugr) of a 
man is seen, on occasion, in the form of some 
animal usually thought to share the characteristics 
of the individual; thus a gallant chief will he 
represented by a hear, an eagle, or a hull, a blood- 
thirsty man by a wolf, a cunning man by a fox, a 
fair woman by a swan, and so on. This ‘animal 
familiar ’ is called fylgjo, (fern. sing. ; pi. fylgjur), 
‘something accompanying,’ which we may render 
‘ companion ’ or ‘ associate.’ It can he seen (except 
in dreams) only by persons with second-sight, but 
it appears to have an objective existence. 

Thus in an Icelandic story a boy stumbles over some obstacle 
unnoticed by him which an old man present sees to be the lad’s 
own fylgja, a bear-cub (]>or8teins \>dttr uxafdts). After killing 
an enemy Eyjdlf fell oflE his horse and was lamed for life ; a wise 
man tells him that the reason of his fall was that he could not 
withstand the fylgjur of the slain man s kinsmen, whereupon 
Eyjdlf asks : * Do you think that their fylgjur are more power- 
ful than mine and those of my friends?’! In another saga 
certain brothers are said to be awkward to contend against, as 
they have * siroog fylgjur 

The fylgja has thus a protective character, and 
it precedes its owner on all critical occasions. 
Hence dreams of encounters with wild animals are 
taken as portending a fight with the individuals 
whose fylgjur the animals are supposed to be, and 
an alternative name foi the fylgjur is * men’s minds’ 
{manna htigir). 

Thus a hero dreams that he is attacked by wolves, of which 
he kills two ; the dream is interpreted next day : Tt is easy to 
see that these are men’s minds hostile to thee,’ and in the ensu- 
ing encounter he actually kills two of his opponents.2 La Nj(Us 
Saga a man dreams of a great white bear entering his brother’s 
house ; he says on waking that the animal had no peer and 
must therefore be fylgja of the peerless Qunnarr.3 

The close connexion of this belief with that of 
shape-changing is obvious. When we are told 
that BbtJvarr Bjarki fought as a hear while he sat 
inert in the king’s haJl,^ it would seem that his 
fylgja, or animal-soul, was fighting for him ; hut, 
when the Icelandic chief Kveldiilf, of the 9th cent-, 
is said to become a wolf at night, this appears to 
he rather a case of shape-changing. 

So also in the case of Lira, who flew in the form of a swan 
above her lover in battle, chanting ma^o incantations so that 
none could wound him, until in swinging his sword he cut oflE 
the leg of the swan, and Lira dropped dead to the ground. 5^ 

In one essential point the conception of the external 
soul, or fylgja, follows closely that of the belief in 
shape-changing. The life of the fylgja depends on 
that of the individual, and dies when he dies. 
Though it is called his Kugr, ‘ mind,’ it is not the 
part of a man which continues a life after death. 
Its death is the portent of the death of its owner, 
and this not only when its death is seen in dreams. 
The freednian Th6r?J in Njdls Saga^ sees a dead 
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f oat, whicb is realized to be his fylgja^ and he is 
illed the same day. 

The aniraal-sonl, or fylgja, which dies or dis- 
appears on the death of the body, must certainly 
be distinct from the hnmingja, occasionally called 
fylgjukona^ which is a kind of female tutelary 
genius, who on the death of one member of the 
family passes on to another* In an Eddie poem 
these are described as * wise maidens*’^ The 
practice of naming a child after a recently deceased 
grandparent appears to have originated m a desire 
to attach the family hamingja to his fortunes.^ In 
one or two passages there is a confusion of terms, 
and this tutelary genius is called Mgja, but, as 
the word only means * companion,^ it is really as 
^plicable to the hamingja as to the animal-soul. 
Tke fyl^ja proper, the animal-soul, is never called 
hamtngja. A similar distinction between the 
ancestral soul and the personal soul is found in 
various races. 


The Kaftra believe ia the idhlozij an individual soul unable to 
leave the corpse after death, and the itongo, a corporate soul, 
shared by various members of a family and mahing its home 
permanently with their descendants.® So among the Eskimo 
the individual soul of a child is distinct from the family guardian- 
spirit (atka), which is immanent in it in childhood.-* 

Ancient Teutonic literature has tlius preserved 
to us no conception of the soul as a shade, or as a 
miniature, or as present in the breath or heart or 
blood. In modern popular superstition it is gener- 
ally thought of as a outterfly, mouse, or other small 
creature, which issues from the mouth of a sleeper. 
Thk does not, however, resemble the Northern 
fylgja, for it survives the death of its human 
a.ssociate. In folk-tales it is often seen leaving its 
human habitation on the death of its owner. 

(b) After death . — As we have seen, these fylgjut^ 
or ^ men’s minds,’ are not * souk ’ in the sense of 
being that part of the individual which continues 
an existence beyond the grave. There is absolutely 
no mention of them in ttie realms of the diead, nor 
is there any hint that any particular part of man, 
inch M the breath, is the seat of life both before 
and after d«ath. Yet the popular belief in the 
Wild Huntsman and hk companions* who are 
undoubtedly spirit.^ of the dead, and the aaiiocia- 
tion of Odin (originally a god of the dead) with the 
wind,® must be connccteci with the idea that the 
spirit of man was breath or wind. Other oonoep- 
tions of the realm of the dead show less coimciouH- 
mm of any ditlerence between spirit and matter. 
It is true that the realm of Het, the goddess of 
death, seems to have beem somewhat shadow-like, 
since its guardian chides the living HermdU for 
making more noise than live bat talions of the dead, 
but, wnen the dead Balder gives HormdfS the ring 
which wiw burnt his pyre, m a gift to Odin, 
and hk dead wife sends a shift to h'rigg, these 
articles are apparently still material enough to 
give satisfaction in the world of the living.® The 

S ractice of cremation must have originated in some 
efinite belief about theaouTs departure to another 
world, but Teutonic thought, like Chinese, seems 
to have l>een averse from admitting the dualism of 
spirit and matter, and literature gives us no hint 
that they can foe separated. Moreover, the l)elief8 
connected with cremation may have early crystal- 
Ezed into meaningless custom. When the German 
peasants in Voigtiand put an umbrella and galoshes 
mto the coiln of a departed friend, it is not to be 
supposed that they really believe these article to 
be required in heaven, but merely that they have 
liecome part of the Sunday outfit in which it has 
always been customary to inter the body* 

Constant references in ecclesiastical prohibitions 
I 40 f. *01. Vutmimta&mt ch, 7. 
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show that the dead were still thought to require 
food and drink, and in some parts of Sweden the 
peasants still continue to lay such offerings in the 
saucer-shaped depressions on the rock slabs of 
ancient tombs. Neither the idea of Hel nor that 
of Valholl could oust from the popular mind the 
older and more widely spread belief that the 
dead man lived on in his grave-mound. Icelandic 
sources show that certain families believed that 
they ‘died into’ hills, which they regarded as 
sacred, and a reference in Landndma suggests that 
the young men of the family were conducted to 
this hill for the ceremonies associated with the 
attainment of manhood.^ When continuing an 
existence in the neighbourhood of their burial-place, 
the dead seem to have been thought of as dUfar^ 
‘elves,’ in Scandinavia, N. Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Sacrifice to these beings seems to 
have been practised in Sweden,^ and it is once 
mentioned in Iceland.® That the continuance of 
the prosperity due to some fortunate king depended 
on the actual presence of his corpse is clear from 
the eagerness which different portions of his king- 
dom evinced for some part of the body of King 
Halfd4n the Black, ^ and also from the story of 
Erode, who was embalmed after death and taken 
round his kingdom in a carriage.® In Norway the 
haughu, or dweller in the grave-mound, is still 
regarded with veneration, m these cases, if the 
soul is thought of as separate from the body at all, 
it is evidently in close dependence on it. The 
importance of the corpse ratlier than the spirit is 
seen in the belief that dead bodies could be made 
by spells to utter prophecies, whereas there is no 
reference to calling up spirits to foretell the future. 
The refusal to distinguish between the (jorpse and 
ite spirit is seen even more clearly in the beliefs 
about persistent ghosts — dead men who were evil 
in life. The ghost, if we may call it so, still 
possesses great physical power and can kill men ; 
and its activities can equally well be put an end to 
by burning the corpse and scattering the ashes in 
tne sea® or by overcoming the ghost and cutting 
off its head*’ 

If, as has been .suggc.sttsd, Jdtunheim, the world 
of the giante, is originally a realm of the dead, 
and the word jbtunn xiMv means *devourer,’ it 
seems as if T’euUmic thought had contemplated a 
world in wiiich the dead are nothing but corpses, 
devoured by ogres.® This is a more crudely 
materialistic conception than most savages could 
boast of. 

In Valhdll, which is probably a creation of the 
North, the dnherjar, or warriors slain in battle 
and now living a new life under almost the same 
conditions as the old, must evidently be thought 
of as re-incamated, since their dead bodies are not 
in Valhbll. But there is nothing spiritual about 
their fare of pork and ale, and their life after death 
is not an immortality, since they are doomed to 
fall again, with no further hope of renewed life, in 
the battle between gods and giants. We find the 
perpetual fighting dissociate<i from the belief in 
Vaihbll in the story of Hild, who by her spells raised 
up the slain combatants in a grmt battle. At 
night they and their weapons turn into boulders* 
but every day they revive and figlit, and so it shall 
continue till the end of the worbl.® This excessive 
activity on the part of the dead probably reflects 
the superabundant energy of the Viking age, and 
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wid 4i«r A ft0o4j m t 
* atiorri% BdUi^ cb* 67* 
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is perhaps also the foundation of the belief that 
persons pre-eminent in their life are reborn. 

It will be seen from the above that the early 
Teutonic peoples were less speculative about the 
relations of matter and spirit than many savages. 
No doubt, if they had been questioned as savages 
are to-day, they would have produced a philosophy, 
but in their literature as it stands there is no 
recognition of any distinction between body and 
soul. ^ It is, however, possible that their perception 
of this dualism had been clearer in the pre-literary 
time, and had become blurred in the Viking age 
owing to its intense interest in this life, to its 
materialism, and, above all, to its acquaintance 
with different forms of burial and with conflicting 
beliefs as to the destiny of the dead. Whereas the 
conception 'spirit’ is not expressed in heathen 
Teutonic literature, the traces of animistic belief 
still left from a more primitive age may perhaps 
justify us in believing that the idea had once 
been more clearly formulated. Only the more 
enlightened classes seem wholly to have abandoned 
animistic beliefs, in which 'souls’ are attributed 
not only to living beings, but also to inanimate 
objects. 

2. Animism. — The worship of waterfalls, springs, 
and rocks, common all over Scandinavia, England, 
and N. Germany, had probably an animistic basis, 
as also probably had the cult of the landvoRttir^ 
spirits of the soil. Where literature fails, archaeo- 
logy may serve to show that in the period immedi- 
ately preceding the Viking age the distinction 
between matter and spirit was more clearly realized. 
The intentional damaging of weapons and other 
objects before interment with their owners, 
practised in the 5th and 6th centuries, suggests 
that souls were ascribed to the objects as wml as 
to their owners, and that it wais believed that these 
souls could be set free to follow their dead owner 
only if they too were ‘ killed ’ in some way. So 
the sword of the Frankish king Childeric (f 481) 
lay broken in the grave. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting illustration of this belief is given by such 
S. Scandinavian bog-finds as that at Vimose in 
Denmark, where some 4000 objects, mostly weapons 
and gear, are found to have been carefully damaged 
before being abandoned. The same idea of setting 
free the spiritual counterparts of o^ects can be 
traced in certain finds in Bornholm. These contain 
no corpses, but consist merely of a heap of inten- 
tionally damaged objects, the personal effects of 
some man whose body, probably because he fell at 
a distance, was not available for interment.^ 

LiTsaATURB. — ^Besides the literature mentioned in the foot- 
notes, reference should be made to the section on souls in E. 
Mogfk’s art. ‘Teutonic Relig^ion,* in H. Paul, Grundriss der 
german, Phi^logie\ Strassburg, 1898-1913, iii. 2495., and to 
other works on Teutonic religion and folk-lore mentioned in 
that art. ; also to Rieger, ‘ Uber den nordischen Jyigien glau- 
hesa,* ZD A xlii. [1898] 277 ff. ; G. Storm, ‘Vore Forfaedres Tro 
pa Sjselevandring og deres Opkaldelsessystem,* Arldv for nordish 
FUologi, lx. [1893] 119 fif. ; R. Cleasby and G. Vigfusson, Ice- 
lamdic-Eng, Dict.y London, 1874; jT. Fritzner, Ord^g over 
det gamle norske Sprog^ Christiania, 1867, s.w. * Fyl^a,* 

* Hamingja ’ ; J. Ihre, Glossarium Sviogothicum, Upsala, 1769, 
s,v. ‘Fylgia.’ B. S. PhILLPOTTS. 

SOUL-HOUSE. — This name is only a recent 
one for reference, as no original name is known. 
The Egyptians, like many other peoples, habitually 
placed food-ofierings with the dead, from the time 
of the earliest pre-historic graves down to the 
present. Before the 1st dynasty it became usual 
to place additional food-offerings— probably at 
festivals — on one side of the surface mound, or 
mastaba, opposite to the slit where the soul was 
supposed to go in and out. The heaps of offering 
pottery still remain in place.^ In other cases a 

lOf. K. Stjerna, Fra filolog. foreningen i Lund: SpraM, 
uppsatser, ii. [1902] 141, 154. « , . , . 

2 w. M. F. Petrie, Tarkhan II. (British Sohool of Areh. m 
Egypt\ London, 1914, pis. xii.-xiv. 


mat was laid down to keep hack the dust, and a 
pan of flour was placed on it ; this was the origin 
of the sign hetep for any o tiering, satisfaction, or 
peace, a sign which appears among the earliest 
hieroglyphs, at the beginning of the 1st dynasty.^ 
Next, a stone altar appears with a tank to hold a 
drink- ofl[ering (IVth dynasty), and, as sculptured 
offerings would never decay, the forms of cakes 
and other food were carved beside the tank. By 
the Vth dynasty the tank was looked on as^ a 
model of the living-house tank ; one in the Cairo 
Museum has the months of high and low Nile 
marked on different steps. Various foreign in- 
fluences came in at the collapse of IVth-VIth 
dynasty civilization, and it is not unlikely that 
African custom (see below) modified the altar of 
offering by providing a shelter for the soul, when 
it came out to feed at the tank-altar. Some time 
between the Vlth and IXth dynasties various 
stages of shelters are found, modelled in pottery, 
about a foot across. At first it was like a Bedawi 
tent, a cover propped up with two sticks in front, 
and closed at the back and sides ; in front of it is 
a courtyard, with a tank in the middle, and lying 
round this are the offerings of an ox head and 
haunch, round loaves, and bundles of vegetables. 
The tanks sometimes have holes at each corner, in 
which to set up poles for supporting a mat-shelter, 
to keep the water cool. The tent type soon passed 
into a colonnade with four columns, forming a 
verandah. Then a little box-shelter was added in 
the verandah, which soon developed into a b^k 
chamber. Steps were placed at the side to give 
access to the roof, and wind-openings to keep the 
interior cool. This point was reached at about the 
Xth dynasty. 

The development continued by adding more 
back chambers ; then small chambers on the roof, 
which grew into a complete second storey. The 
steps were continued up to reach the root of the 
upper storey. Furniture was added — a chair, a 
couch with head-rest, an easing-stool. A servant 
grinding com, and a recess for worship, are also 
represented. In short, we learn the exact arrange- 
ment of the peasants’ houses of the Xlth and Xllth 
dynasties. The details of construction were shown 
—elliptic brick-arch roofing, floors of poles and 
matting, mud-plastered, as at present, a flying 
staircase winding round curves, drip-hoodings oyer 
the windows, and crenellated walls exactly like 
those of the modern tombs in the same region.® 
A series of 150 examples giving every variety of 
development was found at Bifeh, south of 
Asyut. A few rather more elaborate are known 
elsewhere, but, as they have been inaitated very 
skilfully by forgers, the further detail cannot be 
trusted. 

The regular position of these soul-houses was on 
the surface of the ground, at the side of the grave, 
facing towards it, and most often at the north end. 
The period is from soon after the Vlth dynasty, 
mainly about the Xth and Xlth, and dying out m 
the Xllth dynasty. The region is at Geheleyn, 
Erment, Thebes, Deudereli, and Kifeh, all south 
of Asyut, in the Thebaid, The most complete 
series of sord-houses is in the Manchester 
Musetim. 

Modern African parallels suggest that this idea 
came into Egypt from the south. 

* Ohipoka had been a person of importance ... a ceremony 
was to take place for the purpose of propitiating the old chiefs 
spirit . . . people were busied about a group of neat mimatnre 
huts, made of grass, about two feet high. The roofs of these 
huts, which had been finished separately, were not yet put on, 
and I could see that a couple of earthen jars were sunk in the 


1 Petrie, DeshmheK (Bgyp, EocpL Fund, 16th Memoir), 
London, 1898, p. 86. , . „ . 

8 Petrie, Gtz^ and Rifeh (BrU. School of Arch, %n Egypt), 
London, 1907, pi. xiv.-xxii.E, pp. 14-20. 
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ground inside each. These jars were now filled with beer, and 
then the roof was lifted on.*i *Of things which the stranger 
can see for himself in passing through the villages, the most 
noticeable are the little spirit-houses . . . where sacrifices are 
presented from time to time.’ 2 

‘Homeless idimu [souls] remain in the air and haunt the 
neighbourhood of the village. ... It is to provide accommoda- 
tion for the idimu that small huts are built over graves, and a 
clever device to keep them from wandering at night is to 
kindle small fires in the huts, for, if this is done, the idimu will 
remain there and warm themselves.’ 8 

Lastly, what is the motive for such offerings? 
Three attitudes toward the dead are found in 
different countries : (1) fear, as with the Troglo- 
dyte, who hound the body as tightly as possible, 
or in the various means of breaking connexion 
between the house and the grave ; (2) comfort of 
the dead, as by giving food and drink ,* (3) honour 
of the dead, as m placing on the grave a light (as 
in Egypt) or flowers (Europe) in the present time. 
There seems no trace of fear of the dead in Egypt ; 
in all ages weapons were placed with them, or 
models of weapons, and also sandals (or models in 
a pre-historic ^ave) to enable the dead to travel ,* 
and in Grmco^loman times the mummy was kept 
in the house for twenty or thirty years and there 
honoured, like the present African’s offering to his 
father’s head kept in the family circle. It seems 
therefore only consistent to regard the soul-house 
as being placed by the grave to comfort the soul 
when it came out, and provide shelter, food, and 
rest for it. W, M. Flinders Petrie. 


SOUTHCOTTIANS. — The Southcottians are 
the foUowers of Joanna Southcott (1750-1814), a 
Devonian. One of her followers, herself claiming 
to be divinely directed to write, describes her in 
1907 in these words : 


‘ (i) She was a woman chosen by God to stand at the end of the 
ages in perfect obedience to Him. (ii) She was to claim the 
Promise made in the Fall to the Woman, that her seed (Christ) 
should bruise the Serpent’s head and thus put an end to evil, 
(iii) She was in a special sense to be the bride of Christ, not the 
onhr one, but set as a type until all become brides— both men 
and women— and give their supreme love to Him, standing in 
perfect obedience as His Church.’® 


The same authority continues that the Holy Spirit 
revealed to Joanna things to come, and showed 
her plainly of the Father ; that, as the woman’s 
hand brought the evil fruit to man, so her hand is 
to bring to man the good ; that woman is to be 
saved through child-bearing ; that Joanna perfectly 
fulfilled Rev 12 in the spiritual birth of the man 
child ; that the Church is finally to he the man 
child when filled with His Spirit. 

Joanna, who was of Wesleyan extraction, began 
prophesying in 1792, and many of her predictions 
were fulfilled within a few months, as was verified 
by a local inquiry. Publications from 1800 on- 
wards introduced her to a wider circle, and in 1801 
Thomas P. Foley, rector of Old Swinford, brought 
Mends who condncfced a systematic trial ojf her 
^fts at Exetej^ and, being convinced, were hailed 
as the ^ Seven Stars.’ In Aug, 1802 she retired for 
a seven-day dispute with Satan, which she pub- 
lished, Further trials ensued in 1803 and 1804, 
each widening her fame. She organized her 
adherents, enjoining on them the observance of 
certain Jewish laws, notably as to the Sabbath and 
as to clean meats. They were presented with a 
signed paper, ‘The Sealed of the Lord— the Elect 
Precious Man’s Redemption — To Inherit the Tree 
of Life— To be made Heirs of God and Joint-Heirs 
with Jesus Christ. Joanna Southcott,’ This was 
bestowed only on those who had read and accepted 

1 A. Werner, 5E%e qf British CmtrcU J/nca, London, 



^ Bee artt. Dbath ahb DxsjfofiAfc oir tjjeoi I>»a]>, 
® Alice Seymour, The No* t, page 2T. 


at least two of her major works ; within five 
years about 14,000 persons were ‘ sealed.’ She then 
challenged attention by a personal letter to every 
bishop, peer, and member of the House of 
Commons, and by letters to the Times and the 
Morning Herald in 1813. Next spring she an- 
nounced that she was pregnant with Shiloh, and 
much excitement was evinced, even in medical 
circles, fourteen doctors being invited to examine 
her. But she passed away two days after 
Christmas. 

Samuel Sibley and John Ward sought to rally 
her followers, the latter being believed in as late 
as 1892. But George Turner, himself owned by 
Joanna as inspired, joined with Jane Townley, 
her most intimate friend, in holding together the 
main body. Between 1840 and 1850 a controversy 
broke out, leading to much publication, on the 
question whether a spiritual child was born at 
the end of 1814, or whether Joanna will retxirn, 
complete the year foretold, and bear a literal 
child. Forty years ago the London adherents 
were but a handftil in Walworth; hut a revival 
has taken place. With 1902 Alice Seymour, deeply 
impressed by the annual service on New Year’s 
Day 1901 ((3ld Style), the ‘lifting up of hands,’ 
near Manchester, felt drawn to renewed study, 
and came to the conclusion that the prophecies 
‘for ten years from the fourth of the century’ 
applied to the 20th cent., not the 19th. She there- 
fore published two volumes in 1909 which are the 
foundation for sane studjr, and thus prompted 
renewed interest. The coincidences in the five 
years since are certainly remarkable. 

Two other movements have sprung out of the 
original. John Wroe of Bowling, near Bradford, 
was accepted as successor to George Turner of 
Leeds in 1822, and his new revelations broke 
fresh ground, so that the Christian Israelites, as 
his folio wera are called, are not to be classed as 
Southcottians, They hold that the Ten Tribes 
are dispersed throughout the nations, and are to 
gather on the basis of the four books of Moses and 
the four Gospels. Perfect obedience to the Mosaic 
Law will procure immortality, the body not seeing 
death. There is no ordained ministry; propa- 
ganda is carried on especially in the open air, with 
a large brass band rendering plaintive music; 
adherents may be recognized by their long unshorn 
hair. They reached New York in 1844, and have 
excited some curiosity in Australia. 

In 1875 the Chatham group of Southcottians was 
joined by a soldier, James White, who, after his 
period of service in India, returned and took the 
lead locally, developing further the doctrines of 
Joanna and of Wroe, with a communistic tinge. 
The name ‘ New and Latter House of Israel ’ was 
assumed. Though he died in 1885, his widow 
continued the work, and an enormous mass of 
brickwork at Gillingham, strong as a fort, marks 
the house of Jezreel. Her death three years later 
caused financial chaos and a cessation of work. 
But adherents still exist in the United States, 
Canada, and Australia. 

Lttebaturb. — The sources are pamphlets by Joanna 
Southcott, complete sets of which are in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and the John Bylands Library, Manche^ter, 
totalling 4500 pages. Twice as much remains of her MSS, some 
in a peculiar shorthand, most sealed in a large case corded up 
till the next crisis of world-history. Her correspondence books 
are also preserved. The only long studies of her which are not 
caricatures are : Alice Seymour, The Bosprmi containing the 
Life and Divine Writings of Joanna Soumcottf 2 vols., London, 
1909; Charles Lane, I^e and Mbliography qf Joanna 
NowtAcott, Exeter, 1912. W. T, WHITLEY. 

SOVEREIGNTY (Divine). — i- Definitiou.— 
There are three senses in which the term * divine 
soverdgnty ’ may be used, two of which need little 
more than mention, as they are dealt with else- 
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where ; the third alone claims further treatment. 

(1) In polytheism (q.v,) we may speak of the divine 
sovereignty of the one god who is more or less 
exalted above the other gods. In Chinese religion 
Tien or Shang Ti possesses an absolute pre-emin- 
ence over all gods and spirits. In Vedie religion 
the gods in succession are exalted by the wor- 
shippers in the type of piety which Max Muller ^ 
has called henotheism or kathenotheism.^ Some 
of the hymns almost rise to the height of mono- 
theism (g^.v.). Of Varuna it is said : 

* The mighty Varu^ia, who rules above, looks down 
Upon these worlds, his kingdom, as if close at hand.’ 8 
Even in Zoroastrian dualism AhuraMazda, despite 
his conflict with Angra Mainyu, is assured of final 
triumph. It is questioned now whether Dyaush 
pit^, ‘Heaven-Father,’ in spite of the linguistic 
equivalence, ever held the same place in the Vedic 
pantheon as Tranjp in the Greek, or Jupiter in 
the Latin,^ although the monarchy of these deities 
was very much limited by the wayward wills of 
the other gods. A similar position was attained 
among the Babylonian gods by Marduk, and the 
Assyrian by Ashur. The composite deity Amon- 
Re was in like manner exalted in Egyptian theo- 
logy, and the attempt of Amenhotep iv. to 
dethrone him in favour of Aten failed. This 
tendency to raise one god over others may be 
regarded as the movement from polytheism towards 
monotheism. 

(2) In the monotheistic reli^ons the divine 
sovereignty means not exaltation above other 
gods, but complete power over nature and man, 
though in the OT we can trace the process by 
which monolatry — the exclusive worship of Jahweh 
along with a recognition of other gods — passed into 
monotheism. In Am 1 and 2 Jahweh is Judge 
and Ruler of all nations even as of His peo^e 
Israel. Assyria is the rod of His anger (Is 10®). 
Cyrus is His anointed to fulfil His purpose (45^). 
Monotheism was never as confident or challenging 
as in Is 40^^’^. The omnipotence of God is the 
prevailing doctrine of the OT.® The same doctrine 
IS assumed in the NT, as indeed it must be in any 
monotheistic religion. Into any details it is not 
necessary here to enter. 

(3) It is the third sense of the term — ^the exercise 
of the will of God absolutely, unconditioned by 
the will of man — that claims special attention, 
since this view has been challenged and defended 
in the history of Christian theolo^, as the omni- 
potence of God has not been, unless in dualistic 
systems of thought.® Before dealing with the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty in this narrower 
sense in Christian theology, we must note the un- 
qualified and unreserved assertion of God’s sole 
sovereignty in Islam. 

‘There is no god but God— are words simply tantamount in 
English to the negation of any deity save one alone ; and this 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but they imply much 
more also. Their full sense is, not only to denj*^ absolutely and 
unreservedly all plurality, whether of nature or of person, in 
the Supreme Being, not only to establish the Unity of the Un- 
begettmg and Unbegot, in ml its simple and uncommunicable 
Oneness, but besides this the words, in Arabic and among 
Arabs, imply that this one Supreme Being is also the only 
Agent, the only Force, the only Act existing throughout the 
universe, and leave to all beings else, matter or spirit, instinct 
or intelligence, physical or moral, nothing but pure uncondi- 
tional passiveness, alike in movement or in quiescence, in 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the sole motor, move- 
ment, energy, and deed is God ; the rest is downright inertia 
and mere instrumentality, from the highest archangel down to 
the simplest atom of creation. Hence in this one sentence, 

1 Lectures on the Origin and Grovdh of Religion (HL), 
London, 1878, p. 271. 

2 See art. Monolatry and Hbnothsism. 

* Monier Williams, Hinduisrrd^t London, 1901, p. 27 f. 

< Max Muller, p. 216 f. ; G. F. Moore, Hist, of Religions^ 
Edinburgh, 1914,1. 252, 411. , , .. 

8 H. Schultz, OT Theology, Eng. tr., Edmbui^h, 1892, uu 
160 f. ; also art. Gon (Biblical and Christian), vol. vi. p. 264 f. 

6 See artt. Dualism. 


“ La Ilah ilia Allah,” is summed up a system which, for want of 
a better name, I may be permitted to call the Pantheism of 
Force, or of Act, thus exclusively assigned to God, who absorbs 
it all, exercises it all, and to whom alone it can be ascribed 
whether for preserving or for destroying, for relative evil or for 
equally relative good.’ ^ 

This doctrine is obtruded very frequently in its 
most oflensive form in the Qur’an : 

‘ God misleadeth whom He pleaseth, and guideth whom He 
pleaseth aright.’ ‘ We created man upright, and then caused 
him to be the vilest of the vile,’ ‘ The fate of every man have 
we bound about his neck.’ 2 

Such statements of the doctrine without reserve 
or restraint might have served as warnings to 
Christian theologians. 

2 . The Pauline doctrine, — While it is in the 
NT that the divine sovereignty is first dealt with 
controversially, the unconditionalness of God’s 
action is already asserted in the OT. God’s work 
shall not return to Him void, hut it shall accom- 
plish that which He pleases, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto He sends it (Is 55^^). In con- 
trast to other gods, He is in the heavens, and 
‘ hath done whatsoever he pleased ’ (Ps 115®). He 
does good and evil, and creates darkness and light 
(Is 41^® 45^ 54^®, Am 3^). For Him ‘ the nations 
are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the 
small dust of the balance’ (Is 40“). None can 
hinder His work, and from Him none can deliver 
(43^®). The impossible to man is possible to God 
(Zee 8®). The relation of God’s action to man’s 
activity was a subject of controversy in the Jewish 
schools, although it is probable that Josephus was 
accommodating himself to Gentile readers in the 
account that he gives of the difierence on this 
question : 

* The Essenes taught an absolute fate, the Sadducees utterly 
denied fate, and the Pharisees struck out a middle f>ath between 
the two.* For ‘ the very expression etfiapixivrj, which is utterly 
impossible to any Jewish consciousness, proves that we have 
at least to deal with a strongly Hellenized colouring of Jewish 
views. *8 

For fate the Jew would put the will of God. 
Paul, in his argument in Ro 9-11, takes the middle 
path in asserting both divine sovereignty and 
human freedom ; as an argumentum ad hominem 
he assumes that his opponents grant the divine 
sovereignty while maintaining human freedom. 
Had Christian theologians recognized that Paul 
was fighting Jewish arrogance and exclusiveness 
with its own weapons, that the argument is to be 
treated as a whole, and a dogma must not be built 
upon its separate statements, and that the distinct- 
ively Christian contribution is the hope of a uni- 
versal mercy, they would not have given to the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty the place that in 
their systems they have assigned to it, dispropor- 
tionate to the teaching of the NT as a whole, and 
even inconsistent with the general trend of Paul’s 
theology. 

* The argument consists of three msdn propositions : (1) God 
is absolutely free to elect or reject individuals or nations ac- 
cording to His own will (ix. 1-29) ; (2) the Jewish people, by its 
unbelief, has deserved its present exclusion from the blessings 
of the gospel (ix. 30-x. 21) ; (3) this exclusion is partial and 
temporary, as it is God’s purimse ultimately to include both 
Jew and Gentile in His grace (xi.).’4 

In dealing with the first proposition * he shows how in the 
history of the chosen people the principle of God’s unconditional 
election has been again and again asserted, and repels the 
charge of injustice by appealing to God’s own words, m which 
He daims freedom in all His acts. While rebuking the arro- 
ance of the creature in questioning the acts of the Creator, he 
lunts the edge of his argument somewhat by showing that 
God has used His freedom to show mercy rather than judg- 
ment. The form of the argument is not be:;^"ond criticism ; 
Paul’s exegesis cannot be accepted as strictly historical.’ But, 
as regards the substance, we cannot escape the difBculty by say- 


1 Quoted from W. G. Palgrave by S. M. Zwemer, in Arabia ; 
the Cradle of Islam, Edinburgh, London, and New York, 1900, 
p. 172 f. 

2 Quoted in Muir, The Coran, ed. London, 1903, p. 62. 

8 Jos. Ant. xm. v. 9 ; Schiirer, HJP ii. ii. 14 f. 

4 A. E. Garvie, Remans (‘Century Bible’), Edinburgh, 1901, 

p. 206. 
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inff that Paul has in view only the historical fate of a nation, 
for he asserts unetiuivocally God’s freedom m electing" or reject- 
ing individuals. We must insist that ‘it is not the Ohri^ian 
conception of God which dominates the discussion ’ ; that Paul 
does not carry out his principle with rigorous logic, since he 
shrinks from affirming that God fitted the vessels of wrath unto 
destruction, and admits that God endured them with rnuch 
long-suffering,’ and that ‘the metaphor of the potter itself 
cancels the argument,’ for * the potter does not use the clay wil- 
fully, but makes of each lump what it is fitted to become.’ ^ 
Apart from this argument in Eo 9-11, there are passages m 
which Paul asserts ‘ a doctrine of election as regards Christian 
believers (Eo 828f., Eph l^). . . . The aim of this teaching is, 
however, to give the believer assurance that his relation to God 
does not begin in time with his faith in God’s grace, hut is 
deeply rooted, firmly fixed, in the eternal will of God. . . , Paul 
does not teach that God foreknows, foreordains, or elects any 
man unto eternal death. The responsibility for that he throws 
on the man himself.’ 2 

We must not ascribe to Paul the deductions of 
a too Tutbless logic, winch infers that whom God 
does not elect He rejects, as he was concerned not 
with the speculative problem of the relation of 
divine sovereignty and human freedom, but solely 
with the practical assurance of God’s unchanging 
grace. 

3. Augustinianism. — Neither Paul’s theology 
nor even his personal experience accounts wholly 
for Augustine^s position ; his previous philosojphical 
training must be taken into our reckoning. While, 
as with i^aul, it is man’s entire dependence on 
God’s grace that He seeks to magnify, yet he, in 
his controversy with Pelagianism, develops this 
practical assurance into a speculative doctrine 
which virtually denies man all freedom, and even 
transforms constraining^ grace into compelling 
force, fixing man’s destiny solely by the eternal 
will of God. 

* Sinful man depends,* says B. B. Warfield, ’for his recovery 
to good and to God, entirely on the free grace of God ; this 
grace is therefore indispensable, prevenient, irresistible, inde- 
fectible ; and, being thus the free grace of God, must have lain, 
in ail the details of its conference and working, in the intention 
of God from all eternity,’ 8 

’ Prom the sinfulness and impotenoy of all men,’ says G. P. 
Fisher, * Augustine deduced the doctrine of unconditional pre- 
destination* They who believe in the Gospel with a saving 
faith are not merely elected to bo the recipients of the heavenly 
rewaid; they are elected to be the recipients of faith (ae 
Prxdmt Sanctorum^ 87, 0 . 18). Faith itself is the gift of God. 
All others are left in their sins — left to perish. They are not 
predestinated to sin, hut rather to the punishment which sin 
deserves, from which they are not saved by electing grace. 
The number of the elect Is fixed {tie Corrept. et Grat. S9, c. 13). 
It is predetermined in the plan of God. Hut not all believers 
are of the elect. Perseverance in the new, holy life is the gift 
of God, and is bestowed on that portion of believers to whom 
God in His inscrutable wisdom chooses to grant it.* * 

While Augustinianism triumphed over Pel^ian- 
ism, yet the Church did not accept it in its 
entirety, for this emphasis on free grace is in 
inherent antagonism to the Church’s doctrine and 
practice of ‘ works.’ 

’ As over against the Pelagians,* says Warfield, ’ the Indispens- 
ahleness of grime was quickly established ; as over against the 
Semi-Pelagians, its prevenienc© was with almost equal rapidity 
made gooti. But there advance paused. If the necessity of 
prevenient grace was thereafter (after the second Oounoil of 
Orange, 529) the established doctrine of the Church, the ir- 
resistibility of this prevenient grace was put under the ban, 
and there remained no place for a complete “ Augustinianism ** 
■srithin the Church, as Gottschalk and Jansen were fuHy to 
discover.’ « 

4* The Reformers*—- Augustinianism was revived 
at the Eeformatiou. Luther in his controversy 
with Erasmus * affirmed in almost reckless lan- 
guage the impotence of the human will. God’s 
agency was asserted to be tbe universal cause. 
His win was declared to be subject to no law, but 
to be the foundation of right. Predestination was 
declared to be unconditional and to include as its 
objects the lost as well as the saved.’ He did not 
attack Melanehthon, however, when he propounded 
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the doctrine of synergism {q.v .) — a co-oi3eration, 
however subordinate, of the human will with 
divine grace in conversion. In truth he himself 
had not a consistent doctrine. On the one hand, 
he affirmed ‘that God from eternity desires the 
salvation of all men,’ and, on the other, the truth 
nearest his heart was ‘ that salvation is by divine 
grace, without merit,’ which he used as a* weapon 
against the Roman (Catholic insistence on human 
merit.^ The doctrine of predestination was not 
with Luther, as it was with Zwingli, the starting- 
point of his theology. It was in Calvin, however, 
that the doctrine of the divine sovereignty found 
its full expression in a logical system of theology. 

* Calvin and Calvinism,’ says Fisher, ‘ emphasize not only the 
freedom, the unmerited character, of grace, but equally the 
sovereignty of God in the bestowal of it. The idea is that apart 
from this sovereignty in the selection of the subjects of it, grace 
would not be grace. . . . The peculiarity of Calvin’s doctrine of 
predestination is that it includes in it the decree of reprobation. 
This the Lutheran confessions exclude. . . . God has once for 
all determined “ whom He would admit to salvation and whom 
He would condemn to destruction” (Calvin, Xmiitutes^ ni. 
xxi. 7).’ 2 

God does not merely foresee the hardening of the heart of 
the sinners *, but Himself brings it about by the withdrawal of 
His Spirit and by using Satan to influence their minds and 
deeds. Why God does this we must not ask, as God’s will is 
above all. Yet there is a good and sufficient reason for every 
divine decree.® 

It has been disputed whether Calvin is to be 
regarded as a supralapsarian or a sub- or infra- 
lapsarian. The question at issue was this: Did 
the divine decree of election and reprobation pre- 
cede (in divine thought, not in time) or follow 
’ the consideration of man as fallen ’ ? While in 
the heat of controversy Calvin seems to commit 
himself to the former view, his more considered 
judgment inclines to the latter. 

‘Calvin,’ says J. Orr, ‘always viewed ©lection as from a 
“ mass ” already in condemnation, while, of course, recognising 
that the fall of man also was embraced in the providence of 
God.*4 


5. Later doctrinal developments. — A modifica- 
tion of Calvinism which gave the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty less the appearance of arbitrari- 
ness was the doctrine of the Covenants, or the 
Federal Theology,® of which Cocceius in Holland 
was the leading exponent. A deduction from the 
doctrine of election, which Calvin himself did not 
make, was that the Atonement in Christ’s death 
must be provided only for the elect. Arminianism 
asserted tlie universality of the Atonement, in 
God’s intention, althougn it is not actually effi- 
cient in all. A compromise was attempted in 
Amyraut’s * hypothetical nniversalism ’ : the Atone- 
ment is for all, and yet it is applied only to the 
elect; and this view found wide acceptance.® It 
is unjust to regard Arminianism as simply a 
revived Pelamanism, for it taught an election con- 
ditional on God’s foreknowledge of faith in the 
individual, man’s dependence on God’s grace for 
the ability to exercise saving faith, the necessity 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit for good works, 
the indispensableness, but not irresistibility, of 
grace. It is not necessary to follow in detail the 
subsequent controversies. The * hypothetical uni- 
versalism ’ of Amyraut, however, was capable of 
further development. If the Atonement avails for 
all, can it be God’s purpose that its efficacy shall 
be limited to the elect because the operations of 
the Holy Spirit in producing saving faith are 
limited to them ? The universality of the Atone- 
ment led James Morison backward to the univers- 
ality of the love of God and forward to the 
universality of the work of the Holy Spirit: the 
three universalities was the battle-cry of the move- 
ment in Scotland of which he was ie^er. He still 
affirmed, however, that man was free to choose or 
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to refuse this universal salvation. Starting from 
the conception of God as Father, as given in the 
revelation of Christ, and applying the conception 
of divine sovereignty thereto with the same logical 
rigour as did Calvinism, we should at last reach 
universalism. 

6. Fatherhood and sovereignty. — Every mono- 
theistic religion must affirm the divine sovereignty. 
Apart from impossibilities, metaphysical, logical, 
and moral, God can do whatsoever He wills. But 
whatsoever He wills depends and must depend on 
what God is. As we conceive God, so must we 
think of the divine sovereignty. If we think of 
God as Father, we must think of His sovereignty 
as fatherly. A doctrine of divine sovereignty that 
ends, as do Augustinianism and Calvinism, in the 
election of the few and the reprobation of the many 
has evidently started wrong — not from the Christian 
conception of God as revealed in Christ, but from 
a conception of sovereignty that in every country 
to-day which enjoys any measure of constitutional 
liberty would be repudiated as false. Even a sover- 
eign to-day does not wield absolute and arbitrary 
power. The doctrine of election, it is argued in 
its favour, has its roots in the sense of man’s im- 
potence, and his dependence on God for every 
good ; but is it in a child’s trust in the father or a 
subject’s submission to a sovereign ? Must we not 
admit that, while the former attitude was not 
absent, yet it was the latter that was dominant, 
when the religious assurance was developed into 
the speculative doctrine ? But does not the 
religious consciousness need to be allied with the 
moral conscience, which no less clearly and firmly 
afl&rms man’s responsibility and liberty ? The con- 
ception of God’s Fatherhood, which implies man’s 
moral affinity as well as his religious community 
with God, involves that God will so exercise His 
sovereignty, on which man depends, as not to 
deprive him of his liberty. It is no abrogation of 
the divine sovereignty, but only an exercise of it 
accordant with His Fatherhood, if He allows the 
activity of His will in dealing with men to be con- 
ditioned by the acts of their wills. Such a view 
of the divine sovereignty forbids the deduction 
from God’s Fatherhood made by universalism ; but 
it does leave us the hope that the Father who 
created man in His likeness and for fellowship, 
despite man’s sin, has such resources in Himself, 
rational, righteous, and gracious, as will at last, 
not by the comiiulsion of force, but by the con- 
straint of love, make His Fatherhood sovereign in 
mankind. 

Ltebraturb. — S ee the works cited in the footnotes. 

Alfred E. Garvib. 

SPACE. — The various ideas which have histori- 
cally prevailed regarding the nature of space are 
commonly regarded as so many detached views, 
independent of, and mostly in conflict with, each 
other. In this article we propose to consider them 
from a different standpoint, and to regard each of 
those opinions or doctrines as contributing an 
important factor or element in the one true con- 
ception of space. In point of fact, there is scarcely 
a view or theory which has been put forward regard- 
ing space that does not express some important 
aspect of the truth. 

I. History. — {a) Greek philosophy. — In early 
Greek philosophy the concept of space is con- 
founded with that of matter, at any rate by the 
Pythagoreans. J. Burnet says : 

*The Pythagoreans, or some of them, certainly identified 
“air” wit5h the void. This is the beginning, but no more than 
the beginning, of the conception of abstract space or ex- 
tension.’! 

It Still remains true that the most recent dis- 
cussions as to the nature of space turn upon the 
relations between the two concepts, space and 
1 Early Greek Philosophy^ pt. i., London, 1914, p. 61. 


matter, and the objects which they denote. In 
modern speculations it is no longer the air, it is 
the ether, that is confounded with the void. 

The first important conception of space which 
we have to notice is that of Plato. It is not 
necessary, for this purpose, to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the different interpretations which have 
been given to the Platonic philosophy in recent 
times. Whether we adopt the objective view of 
the Ideas, as the hypostatization of the universal, 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle, or the more sub- 
jective interpretation of Henry Jackson and R. B. 
Archer- Hind, based on the later dialogues, or that 
older view of St. Augustine, and in modern times 
of Cousin,^ which combines botli these interpreta- 
tions, in none of these cases is the interpretation 
of the Platonic space essentially affected. Plato in 
his speculations seems to have travelled a road the 
reverse of that travelled by Fichte. As the latter 
began with an Ego which was suspiciously finite, 
and ended with an Absolute which had very few 
of the characters of Ego-hood {Ichheit) about it, so 
Plato began with an Absolute which continued 
itself into a world of ideas, and ended in a world- 
soul and a demiurge. 

Space Plato speaks of in the TimcBits as ‘ the receptacle, and 
as it were the nurse, of all becoming.’ 2 * It behoves that which 
is fitly to receive many times over its whole extent likenesses of 
all things, that is, of all eternal existences, to be itself naturally 
without part or lot in any of the forms. Therefore the mother 
and recipient of creation, which is visible and by any sense 
perceptible, we must call neither earth nor air nor fire nor 
water, nor the combinations of these nor the elements of which 
they are formed ; but we shall not err in affirming it to be a 
viewless nature and formless, all receiving, in some manner most 
bewildering and hard to comprehend, partaking of the in- 
telligible.’ 3 ‘This being so, we must agree that there is first 
the unchanging idea, unbegotten and imperishable, neither 
receiving aught into itself from without nor itself entering into 
aught else, invisible, nor in anywise perceptible— even that 
whereof the contemplation belongs to thought. Second is that 
which is named after it and is like to it, sensible, created, ever 
in motion, coming to be in a certain place and again from 
thence perishing, apprehensible by opinion with sensation. 
And the third kind is space everlasting, admitting not destnic- 
tion, but affording place for all things that come into being, 
itself apprehensible without sensation hy a sort of bastard 
reasoning, hardly matter of belief. It is with this in view that 
dreaming we say that all that exists must he in some place and 
filling some space, and that what is neither on earth nor in 
heaven anywhere is nought.’ ^ 

To some extent there can be no question mtb 
regard to the interpretation of this. Space is to 
Plato ‘ the other,’ what in the Platonic philosophy 
takes the place of th^rima materia in the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. T*his interpretation has been 
completely established hy Zeller,® though the 
opposite view, which makes primordial^ matter 
different from space, was still maintained by 
Gomperz.® But here a subtle difference of inter- 
pretation arises, which has a close connexion with 
recent philosophy. We may adopt a subjective 
view with Ritter, ^ and hold that the relation sub- 
sisting between the ideal and the sensible is ‘a 
mere relation to the sentient,’ and still, as Zeller 
points out,® the resulting view of matter can be 
adopted, with slight modifications apart from that 
theory. The Platonic theory of matter is then, in 
effect, as Zeller says, identical with that of Leibniz. 
This is the interpretation of Plato adopted by 
Archer-Hind, according to whom space, though the 
substrate and recipient of the images of the ideas, 
is only ‘ the law of our finite nature which ordains 
that we shall perceive all objects as extended in 
space,’ and depends on a subjective view of the 
Ideas, which, following Jackson, Archer-Hind 

! Du vrai, du beau, et du bien, bk. iv., Paris, 1858. 

2 Archer-Hind, Timceus, London, 1888, p. 171. 

3 lb, p. 179. ^ Ib, p. 184 f. 

6 Plato and the Older Academy, Eng. tr., London, 1876, ch. 
vii. 

3 Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr„ London, 1901-12, iii. 866- 
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adopts. It is different, however, if an objective 
view of the nature of the Idea is taken, as was 
done by Maguire in his Essay on the Platonic Idea> 
Maguire’s theory is indeed classed by Zeller* along 
with Ritter’s, and regarded as exposed to the same 
criticism. But, owing to the doctrine of the 
objectivity of the Idea, Maguire’s view of the 
subjectivity of space approaches much more closely 
to the modern * theory of objects’ of Meinong and 
his school. Spatial entia are entia rationis, which 
may or may not coincide with phenomenal exist- 
ence. 

With regard to the remarkable phrase, ‘ appre- 
hensible by a sort of bastard reasoning, hardly 
matter of belief,’ its significance will appear here- 
after. Here, however, we may say that it is 
closely related to Plato’s conception of the world- 
soul. The latter is compounded of the ideal 
element and the element of multiplicity. It is 
antecedent to the world and yet in a way pre- 
supposes the element of plurality. Plato’s theory 
of space presents in this way a close analogy to the 
Hegelian view, with a difference characteristic of 
the objectivity of ancient philosophy, as against 
the subjectivity of modem philosophy. In Hegel 
thought, by reason of the inner law of contra- 
diction, which is its essence, expels from itself the 
phenomenal world, the out-of-itselfness of which is 
space. In Plato the ‘otherness’ which clings to 
the Idea is space. The contradiction which in 
Hegel is inherent in thought is in Plato adherent 
to the Idea. It is the infinite region of dissimili- 
tude. 

Between Plato and Aristotle there is often CTeat 
similarity in statement ; but the actual thou^pit is 
altogether different. Space in Plato is matter, the 
only matter there is. Aristotle correctly repre- 
sents his master here.® But Aristotle’s doctrine is 
rather an identification of space with matter. It 
closely resembles the modern doctrine of relativity 
in its more moderate forms. Matter exists in space, 
but the space in which it exists is itself determined 
and produced by the matter existing in it. Space 
is no antecedent empty receptacle, into whicli the 
world and the things of the world are fitted. But 
neither is it ‘ soft ’ ; it does not expand or contract 
any more than time. Space is * the first unmoved 
limit of the containing body ’ ; ^ i.e., matter exists, 
but exists with inherent spatial character. It is 
the boundary of the containing body, in its 
lation to the contained^ that constitutes the spatial 
existence of the latter. When there is no contain- 
ing body, space does not exist ; therefore the 
umverse is not in space. If there were no con- 
tained, there would be no boundary ; therefore 
them must be a plenum. Aristotle’s doctrine is 
made perfectly clear by his reply to Zeno’s diffi- 
culty — that space, not being a substance, would 
have to be in something w-hicri is in space, and so 
on ad infinitum. To tiiis Aristotle gives the reply 
that space may be in something else, as health in 
warm beings as a state, or warmth in body as an 
aff'ection.® 

It is in relation to the weK-kuown paradoxes of Zeno that 
Aristotle’s doctnne attains its full eij^nificance. These para- 
doxes are based on the contradictions which arise from assuming 
the actuality of the infinitely small. The Aristotelian doctnne 
implies that matter is the potentiality of space. Matter is the 
potentiality of actual existence. It is only through matter 
passing into actuiod existence that space exists as a reaht^*’. 
Matter, as infinitely great or infinitesimally small, is nothing 
actual It is identical witti pure potency. The infinitely little, 
the infinitely great, do not actually exist. This contradicts 
recent mathematical doctrines which treat the infinite as actual. 
The views of Cantor and his school have been subjected to 
criticism on this very point by Poinoar^.^ There is, however, 
an older line of argument which seems to be decisive in favour 
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of the Aristotelian position. Actual is that which has one oa 
other of two opposite determinations, not chat which hovers in 
uncertainty between both. Consider the series of Grandi. If 
infinitely prolonged, such a series may be said to be equal to 0 or 
1. But ^either ... or* cannot be actual. Actual is that 
which is determinate ; which, in accordance with the law of 
Excluded Middle, possesses one or other of two conflicting 
characters; which is, therefore, something more than the 
potentiality of either. But this character cannot belong to a 
series which is incomplete, whose last member cannot be said 
to be odd or even, + or - , i.e. which has no last member. The 
same reasoning which applies to series applies also to space. As 
Cantor himself has pointed out, the actual infinite has been re- 
jected not only by philosophers, but also by mathematicians, 
such as Gauss ana Cauchy. i The strongest support for the 
actual infinite is derived from the use of convergent series in 
mathematics. But, if the opinion held by both Augustus de 
Morgan and William Bowan Hamilton be true— that the 
mathematical validity of the summation of such infinite series 
does not at all depend on convergence, as is commonly thought, 
but on this alternation— then it may, on the contrary, be held 
that the true mathematical conception is the potential infimte.y 

We therefore see in Aristotle’s views an advance 
on those of Plato. To Plato space is a sort of 
logical ejection from the Idea, possessed of no in- 
dependent existence. In Aristotle it has such 
independent existence, which it receives from that 
which stands over against the Idea — the materia 
prima. It receives existential reality from the 
latter and ceases to be a mere dialectical relativity 
of the Idea. At the same time, Aristotle’s doc- 
trine, by making the reality of space thus dependent 
upon matter, anticipates the element of truth 
underlying the modern theory of relativity. 

The doctrine of the Stoics® that beyond the 
world there exists an unlimited void, the dis- 
tinction of the Epicureans between place (r<57ros) and 
room (x^jP«^)» their doctrine of the intangible 
nature of empty space ^ are to be regarded as 
important not so much in themselves as marking 
the next great development in the conception of 
space, as having an entitative though not sub- 
stantial existence distinct from matter. According 
to Plotinus, the magnitude of things does not pre- 
exist in first matter. First matter has not bulk, 
hut the ‘ pliantasm of bulk ’ as aptitude for it. 
First matter, by its very indefmiteness, stands in 
an indefinite relation to mamitude. It is separ- 
ately neither ^reat nor small, but both small and 
great. Space is posterior to matter and bodies; 
therefore bodies must first be material before they 
can be spatial.® In these chapters there is much 
that anticipates all future speculation on the 
subject of space. Plotinus advances beyond Plato 
and Aristotle ; at the same time it is the logical 
outcome of Aristotle’s doctrine. Aristotle had 
carefully distinguished space as something different 
from matter ana form. Matter as pure potentiality 
is prior to its expression in spatial existence. This 
is logically involved in his doctrine that space is 
in bodies — not as contained in them, but as an 
affection. In lamblichus the aptitude of Plotinus 
is explained by the efficacy of the primal one.® 
Proclus seems to combine this with the opposed 
view of Porphyry, and even regards space as a 
body."^ The problem of philosophy is to explain 
how incorporeal form must necessitate extension 
and matter issue in space. 

(b) Middle Ages . — The Alexandrian school did 
not attribute to space an existence independent of 
matter, outside the world. The same position was 
maintained by St. Augustine.® This remains the 
fundamental point of view of the Aristotelianism 
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of the Middle Ages. De Wulf^ attributes to 
Henry of Ghent belief in the possibility of the 
existence of vacuum, but only as a deduction from 
his theory of matter. But, within the general 
view of the dependence of space or extension on 
matter, what is most significant for the Scholastic 
theory of space is the controversy as to the 
principle of individuation. It is unnecessary here 
to enter into the numerous theories put forward 
on this subject in mediaeval philosophy. It is 
sufficient to consider the theory of Aquinas, the 
different interpretations of it, and one or two of 
the theories opposed to it. 

According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the principle 
of individuation is not matter in general, but 
materia signata certis dimensionihus^ i.e. matter 
limited by dimensive quantity. There are, however, 
two interpretations of the phrase. According to 
.^gidio Colonna and others, it means matter 
quantitatively determined — not the mere poten- 
tiality or capacity, but the actual determination. 
According to Cardinal Cajetan, it means matter 
endowed with the proximate power of receiving 
such determinate quantity. The former interpre- 
tation is exposed to the objection, actually made 
by the realists, that such quantitative determina- 
tion already implies the possession of form. The 
latter interpretation endows the materia prima 
with a determinate capacity or potentiality. Now 
the rival theory of Huns Scotus regards hcecceitas 
as the individualizing principle. This difficult 
conception has been explained by Bousselot^ as a 
force or active type in matter. It is the reverse of 
St. Thomas’s theory on the first interpretation ; 
but it approximates to it on the second. To 
attribute to first matter a capacity or force prior 
to its union with form seems to require a degree of 
reality in matter apart from form. Notwithstand- 
ing this difficulty, Cajetan’s interpretation of St. 
Thomas finds favour with Neo-Scholastics.® 

The logical solution of these difficulties is to be 
found in the theory of aptitudinal extension put 
forward by Suarez/ that there is in first matter a 
natural tendency towards extension. But no more 
than any other Scholastic does he explain why it 
should be there. It does not escape the witty 
criticism of Geulincx on all these theories, that 
quantity is like the size used to stiffen the brims of 
hats, without which matter would become flaccid 
or collapse to a point.® Plotinus had already 
foreseen this criticism when he said that matter 
separately was ‘both small and great.’ 

(c) Cartesian and English philosophy . — ^The 
speculations of the later Scholastics prepared the 
way for the doctrine of Hescartes. Aquinas had 
held that materia prima was numerically one. 
Suarez® held that numerical distinction was not 
repugnant to it ; moreover, he also admitted that 
the Scotist rejection of absolute accidents that are 
more than modal could not be philosophically 
disproved. Add to this that the conception of 
materia prima^ except in so far as it is synonymous 
with the occupation of space, is negative,"^ and we 
are led to the doctrine of Hescartes that ‘ extension 
'LHist. of Mediceval Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1909, 
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in length, breadth and depth constitutes the 
nature of corporeal substance.’^ It is not an 
identification or matter with space, but of space 
with matter. Extension is the sole attribute of 
corporeal substance; and yet it is distinguished 
from it, not by a real distinction, such as exists 
between substances, nor by a merely modal one, 
but by a ‘distinction of reason.’ This does not 
mean that extension is anything distinct from 
bodies. 

‘I do not suppose,’ says Descartes, ‘any real mialities in 
nature which may be added to the substance as little souls to 
their bodies, and which could be separated from it by Divine 
power. ’2 

It follows from this necessary inherence of exten- 
sion in matter that the universe is infinite. ‘It 
involves a contradiction that the world should be 
finite or bounded.’® The crux of the Cartesian 
philosophy is the synthesis of thought and exten- 
sion. This may be attempted either from the side 
of thought or from that of extension. The first 
way is that of Malebranche; the second that of 
Spinoza, According to Malebranche, there exists 
in the Hivine Intelligence ‘ intelligible extension ’ 
— the archetype of matter. 

‘ God includes within himself an ideal or infinite intelligible 
extension. For God knows extension, inasmuch as he has made 
it, and he can know it only in himself. . . . Intelligible exten- 
sion is immovable even intelligibly. . . . But only by it are we 
able to see or imagine actually bodies in movement.’ 4 
The difficulty in this conception is thus put by 
Kuno Fischer : 


‘The intelligible extension can belong neither to extension, 
for it is intelligible, nor to thought, for it is extension.’ 8 
To have escaped this contradiction Malebranche 
should have placed in the Hivine Eeason, not 
extension, but its intelligibility. 

The relation of the attributes, thought and 
extension, in the philosopliy of Spinoza has re- 
ceived at least four different interpretations.® 
The Hegelian interpretation regards the attributes 
as something read into the substance by our minds 
— a view also maintained by Schwegler and 
Erdmann.^ Only two interpretations concern us 
here — ^the mathematical and the dynamical. The 
former® emphasizes the unity of the attributes, 
and consequently brings the substance within 
each attribute according to Spinoza’s own defini- 
tion : ‘ An attribute I understand to be that which 
the intellect perceives as constituting the essence 
of a substance.’ The latter, brilliantly advocated 
by Fischer, really separates the attributes. It 
places the substance outside them, as it were. 
They are forces proceeding from it. This agrees 
with Spinoza’s definition of substance; ‘I under- 
stand substance to be that which is in itself and 
is conceived through itself.’ The definitions are 
inconsistent. Both interpretations are correct, 
and are the consequences of the inevitable dialectic 
which underlies our conception of space. 

According to Leibniz, space is ‘ an order of co- 
existences.’ It is ‘a relation, an order, not only 
between things existing, but between possible 
things as if they existed.’ According to Descartes, 
the sides of a hollow empty body would touch each 
other. Leibniz, on the other hand, says : 

‘I distinguish matter from extension, and I admit that, if 
there were a vacuum in a sphere, the opposite poles in the 
hollow space would not on that account touch. But I believe 
that this is a case which the divine perfection does not allow.*® 

Space without body does not exist, and body has 


1 Prindpia, i. § 53. 

2 OSuvres, ed. V. Cousin, Paris, 1824-26, ix. 104. 


3 Ib. X. 241. . ^ 

4 De la recherche de la v4riU, Paris, 1674-76, 10“« 6clairci8se» 
ment, obj. iii. ; cf. his Entretiens sur la MStaphysique, i. m. 

8 Gesch. der neuem Philosophie, Heidelberg, 1897-1901, ii. 71. 

6 Fischer, ii. 371-386, 660-662. 

7 Hist, of Philosophy, Eng. tr., London, 1889-90, ii. 72, note. 

8 Most clearly put by J. H. Stirling in his tr. of Schwegler’s 
Handbook of the Hist, of Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1867. 

2 JNouveaua JEssais, bk. ii. ch. 13. 
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extension and is in space by reason of its passive 
resistance or impenetrability. 

‘This primitive passive power or principle of resistance does 
not consist in extension but in an exigency of extension/! 
Leibniz in this language approaches very close to 
the aptitudinal extension of the Scholastics — an 
^proach which becomes closer still in the Systema 
Theologkicin.^ Yet the diherence is marked. To 
the Scholastic not the materia prima, but apti- 
tudinal extension, is extensionis exigmtia. To 
Leibniz the materia prima itself is this. The 
whole difference between Scholastic and modern 
philosophy lies in the change. The Leibnizian 
view is finally formulated by Wolf in the definition, 
^ Spatium est ordo simnltaneorum, quatenns scilicet 
coexistunt.*^ 


A series of writers, mostly English, have put 
forward views affirming a direct relation between 
the Deity and space. Some, as Henry More,^ 
have made it one of identity — a doctrine alluded 
to by Berkeley® and Leibniz® and also attributed 
to Jonathan Edwards. Newton’ suggests that 
infinite space is the sensorium of the Deity. More 
definitely, in the general scholium at the end of 
the Principia, he says ; 

‘The Deity is not eternity nor infinity, but He is eternal and 
infinite ; He is not duration nor space, but He endures or is 
expanded. He euduies always and is present everywhere ; and 
by existing at all times and in all places, He makes duration 
and space, eternity and infinity to be,* 

Clarke makes immensity, i,e, infinite space, ^ ‘a 
mode of an essence of substance incomprehensible 
to us.^® These speculations, if they mean any- 
thing, are important as asserting a direct relation 
between infinite intelligence ana infinite space. 

The main course of English philosophy is, how- 
ever, concerned with the psychological question as 
to how we get our knowledge of space— a question 
still unsettled. To Hobbes space was the phan- 
tasm of an existing thing, as existing.® T'o Cud- 
worth there is no actual infinity of space, only a 
potential infinity or indefinite increasableness of 
corporeal magnitude.^® According to Locke, we 
get the idea of space through sight and touch, 
rare space, which is capable neither of resistance 
nor of motion, he distinguishes from solidity.^^ 

‘The ideas of primary qualities of bodies ar® rwomfolanoes of 
them, and their patterns do really exist in the bodies them- 
selves,* la 

He distinguishes between the idea of the infinity 
of space and the idea of space infinite. The former 
is nothing but a supposed endless progreasion of 
the minfl over what repeated ideas of space it 
pleases. The latter supposes the mind already 
passed over and actually to have a view of all 
those repeated ideas of space, which an endless 
repetition can never totally present to it, and 
carries in it a plain contradiction.^® According to 
Berkeley, * the ideas of space, outness, and things 
placed at a distance are not, strictly speaking, the 
object of sight.’ 

‘All or exttjnsiort exist® only in the mind.*W ‘Those 
quayti*‘.H [exteriiion and figure) are in the mind only as they 


1 Ojpfm phiimimhicat ed. jr. E. Erdmann, 2 pts., Berlin, 
p. m* 

»Tr. Cf. W. Buseeli, London, 1850, pp. 114-110. 

» PhiComjphm pHma sim Ontotogia, Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1780-86, § 581). 

M0t^phpm"4umt London, 3071, ch, 6ff, ;cf. 
Oudworth, Trm SpsUm of the Unwerse, ed. 

S. Harrison, London, 1845, iii. 231, 

» ect A. 0. Fraser, London, 1001, i. 823, 1 270, 

® Third Fatier to Samuel Clarke, in A Colketim of Peepers 
whUh pamd Utwem tfie Ute Uarmd Mr, LdhntU and Dr, 
CktrM, London, 1717, p. 57. 

7 Optic#, London, 170^ p, 20, 

» OemonMmtto of Urn Being md of God, London, 

1706, p. 30. 

» Do Con>orc, pt fi. oh. vil* ^ t, 

Prm qf tAe Universe, ed. J. 

Harrison, London, 1846, 11 628, 

BmPf bk. ii. oh. Iv, n 75. dh. viii $ 16, 

ch.xvii|7. Th^ ^ Fision, § i$, ^ 

15 Pnnmpies cf Mwmm § 67. 


are perceived by it ;--that is not by way of mode or attribute, 
but only by way of idea,* i 

According to Hume, ‘ the idea of extension is but a copy ’ of 
the ‘impressions of colour’d points, dispos’d in a certain 
manner.* When the colours change, ‘ finding a resemblance in 
the disposition of colour’d points, of which they are compos’d, 
we omit the peculiarities of colour, as far as possible, and found 
an abstract idea merely on that disposition of points, or 
manner of appearance, in which they agree. Nay even when 
the resemblance is carry’d beyond tlie objects of one sense, and 
the impressions of touch are found to be similar to those of 
sight in the disposition of their parts ; this does not hinder the 
abstract idea from representing both, upon account of their 
resemblance.* 2 

The remarkable point in this theory is that 
somehow out of mere qualitative dilierences of two 
senses, sight and touch, an idea of an order of dis- 
position of points or, as Hume afterwards says, of 
co-existent parts is formed, which is the idea of 
extension or space. 

The culmination of this whole subjective view 
of space is found in the theory of Brown, Bain, and 
J. S. Mill, by which, out of a series of muscular 
sensations, confessedly only occupying time, length 
of space, and with it longitudinal extension in 
every direction, is constructed, in such a way, how- 
ever* that length in syace is at bottom length in 
time. The difficulty in this theory has already 
been perceived by Hamilton.® It is briefly: How 
get length in space out of length in time ? Mill in 
liis reply very properly dwells on the fact that the 
notion of simultaneity must be supposed to have 
been already acquired ; but his theory of the syn- 
thesis is not satisfactory.'* 

The chief contribution of Eeid to the theory of 
our knowledge of space is his theory of natural 
signs, especially those of the third class.® This 
theory is highly suggestive, and resembles Lotze’s 
theory of local signs, without the petitio principii 
involved in the very name of the latter. What is 
wanted is an analysis of these signs and an explana- 
tion of how it is that certain sensations or sight 
and touch should be able to act as such— what it 
is in them that constitutes the sign. 

{d) Kant. — The most prominent theory of sj^e 
in modern philosophy is that of Kant. Acooraing 
to Kant, space is not an empirical concept which 
has been derived from external experience. The 
reference outward of sensations and their repre- 
sentation as out of and near each other pre- 
suppose the representation of space ; space is a 
necessary representation a priori l/ing at the 
basis of all external intuitions. It is not a dis- 
cursive or general concept of tiie relations of things, 
but a pure intuition. Space is represented as an 
infinite given quantity ; space does not represent 
any property of things in themselves, nor them- 
selves in their relation to one another, i.e, no 
determinations of objects in themselves. Space is 
nothing else than the fonn of all phenomena of 
external sense.® Space is empirically real with 
regard to all possible external experience. It is 
transcendentally ideal as regards things in them- 
selves. By means of this theory Kant undertakes 
to explain the a priori synthetical principles of 
geometry, and it is tliis claim that is contested at 
the present day. In a paper in Mind^^ entitled 
‘ Going Back to Kant,’ the present writer |K)inted 
out that the synthesis involved in a priori know- 
ledge is not explained by Kant ; it is only assumed 
as already existing in the mind. In this respect 
the recent reaction against Kant’s doctrine is 


1 Principles of Human Knowledge^ § 40. 

2 A Treatise of Human Hature, bk. L pfe. ii. § iiL 

8 The Works of Thomas eel. W. Hamilton, Edinburgh, 

1849, p. 869. 

4 J, S. Mill, An Emm, cf Sir IT. Hamiltm^s Philosophy 
London, 1866, ch. adii. ‘ Bain, The Semm and the InteUeei^ do 
1808, p. 876. 

5 Works cf Bern, p, 121 f . 

6 Cntiqm of Pure Medson^ pt, L ‘Tmascendonfeal J&fchetic, 
sect. i. * Of Space/ §| 2-4. 
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relatively Justified ; though the attempt to reduce 
mathematics to analytical truths cannot succeed, 
this synthetic reference must itself be explained. 

In England Kant’s doctrine of space was main- 
tained by Hamilton and Mansel ; but Hamilton 
also asserted an a posieriori perception of exten- 
sion as distinct from the a priori form space. ^ 
This is the perception of a great truth. But, to 
make it such, it must be shown how the texture of 
a priori thought is interwoven with spatial reality. 

In a one-sided form something like this is to be found in the 
deductions of space in post-Kantian idealism. The most 
remarkable is that of Fichte.3 He here expresses verbally the 
principle which we have had in view throughout this article : 
‘No space, without construction of it, notwithstanding, not 
space, but only its consciousness is thereby to be produced 
[ideal relation] ; no construction without presupposing it [real 
relation].* Further on he says we should never get space out of 
us if we had it not in us. 

To Schelling, too, space is nothing but *an action of the 
intelligence.’ ‘ We can define space as arrested time, time as 
flowing space.’ 3 

Precisely the same determinations are found in Hegel : 
‘This immediate unity of space and time is already the ground, 
through which they are ; for the^ negation of space is time.’ 
‘The past and future of time, as heing in nature, is space.’ 

In other words, space, if it is the abstract out-of-itselfness of 
nature, is in constant process, a sort of ideal movement, like a 
vector in quaternions ; but this movement is time. Conversely, 
this movement constantly deposits itself, as it were, in space. 
For the rest, Hegel, like Aristotle, Descartes, and Leibniz, 
regards space as always filled ; nor can a space be shown that is 
distinguished from its filling.^ 

2. Laws of thought and the concept of space. — 
We have now surveyed the views of the great 
thinkers. Herbart and Lotze, Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann, really only repeat or modify previous 
philosophical standpoints. It remains that we 
sum the results of this history. It is not any 
intelligible or subjective space that stands over 
against or generates objective space, but intel- 
ligence or thought itself acting according to its 
own laws. What are those laws ? They majr be 
described as the well-known laws of Identity, | 
Contradiction, and Excluded Middle. The ele- 
ments in sensation out of which thought constructs 
space are its most abstract features — identity, 
difference, relation. But here a difficulty presents 
itself. Grassmann truly says ; 

* The concept of space can in no way be produced by thought, 
but always stands over against it as a given thing.* He adds ; 

* He who will maintain the opposite, must undertake the task 
of deducing the necessity of ^e three dimensions of space from 
the pure laws of thought — a task the solution of which presents 
itself as impossible.’ s 

We accept both these positions of Grassmann — 
that space must be given over against thought; 
that it cannot be got from the pure laws of thought 
alone. We go farther ; we say that the pure laws 
of thought themselves cannot be got from thought 
alone ; in other words, that the self-diremption of 
thought cannot take place apart from space and 
time. This means that abstract thought, space, 
and time are all correlative. This involves the 
apparent circle that, while space receives its deter- 
minate character from thought, the latter is again 
determined by the former. It has therefore to 
presuppose as prior to itself what itself has pro- 
duced. But this is what this whole history has 
taught. This is Plato’s ‘ bastard reasoning.’ This 
is that aptitudinal extension which has to be pre- 
supposed as the basis of that actual extension which 
it is not, hut which it produces. This is the source 
of that double interpretation, mathematical and 
dynamical, to which the attributes of Spinoza 
equally lend themselves. The psychological analy- 
sis of the English school— Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Brown, and Mill— acquires a new meaning when 
considered as the analysis not only of processes 

1 Lectwres on Metaphysics and Logics Edinburgh, 1869-60, iL 
114. 

2 Werke, Berlin, 1845-46, ii. 90-94. 

S Werke, Stuttgart, 1866-61, 1, iii. 476. 

4 Werke, Berlin, 1832-40, vii. i. 44, 47, 67, 61. ^ 

5 JDie AmdehnungsUhre v. Leipzig, 1878, p. xxiu. 


taking place in the individual mind, but also of 
universal relations of thought and being. 

3. The three dimensions. — It remains to touch 
upon the problem of the three dimensions. Seeing 
that spaces of more than four dimensions, as well 
as non-Euclidean spaces generally, involve, as 
spaces, no internal contradictions — i.e., the geo- 
metries based upon them are internally consistent 
— it is evident that we cannot derive the three 
dimensions from the mere principle of contradic- 
tion. 

Leibniz ^ seeks to derive the three dimensions of 
space from the impossibility of more than three 
straight lines which cut in a point being perpen- 
dicular to each other. This has been objected to 
by Kant on the ground that it involves a circle. 
Kant himself conceived the possibility of two other 
proofs — one from the simplicity of ^ the three first 
powers of numbers, which he rejects ; another, 
and a highly interesting one, from the fact of 
substances in the existing world acting on each 
other in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance. 2 A proof with which he seems scarcely 
satisfied himself, and which seems at bottom not 
different from that of Leibniz, has been put for- 
ward by Lotze.® Hegel confines himself to saying 
that the necessity of three dimensions rests on 
the nature of the notion or concept.'* Whewell® 
gives a proof from the fact that each portion of 
space has a boundary, and is extended both in the 
direction in which its boundary extends and also 
in a direction from its boundary. A derivation 
from the concept of motion similar to some of the 
foregoing has been put forward by Schmitz- 
Dumont.® 

The fact that none of these attempts is satis- 
factory — all seem to involve petitio principii — 
shonla not preclude us from recognizing that they 
may be on the right track. The present writer 
believes that a proof may be derived from the 
imaginary symbol V - 1 combined with the concept 
of order. A more satisfactory proof is the follow- 
ing. By far the most important and original con- 
tribution to our subject is the memoir by A. B. 
Kempe, * On the Theory of Mathematical Form,’ 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, for 1886, with supplemental paper, 

‘ The Subject-Matter of Exact Thought,’ in Nature^ 
December 18th, 1890. In the art. ‘ The Theory of 
Mathematical Inference ’ in the American Mathe- 
matical Monthly for Jan. 1900 the present writer 
said: 

*Mr. Kempe has shomi that between the mathematical 
theory of points and the logical theory of statements, a strik- 
ing correspondence exists. Between the laws defining the form 
of a system of points, and those defining the form of a system 
of statements, perfect sameness existi with one exception. 
The former is subject to a law to which the latter is not subject. 
It is sufficient here to say that it is the law “ which expresses 
the fact that two straight lines can only cut once.” 

From these conclusions we may draw the converse inference 
that the laws which govern geometrical theory can be deduced 
from logical or purely analytical principles, taken in conjunction 
with that law in which the form of a system of points differs 
from the form of a system of statements. We have now to ask, 
Is there anything omitted from the form of a system of state- 
ments as contemplated by Mr. Kempe, or by the ordinary lo^dc 
(and there is complete agreement between them), which would 
account for the absence of the particular law which distinguishes 
geometrical theory? I think there is. Mr, Kempe in order to 
effect his assimilation of the logical to the geometrical theory, 
and in particular in explaining the processes of immediate 
inference, has introduced two constants which play the same 
part in the logical theory that the “ absolute ” does in geo- 
metry. He entitles them “ truism ” and “ falsism ” respectively. 
It is by relation to these that such logical relations as contra- 
riety, sub-contrariety, sub-alternation, analogous to the metari- 
cal relations of points in geometry, are determined. He considers 


1 Essais de thiodicie, Amsterdam, 1710, § 351 ; cf- § 196. 

2 Werke^ ed. K. Eosenkranz and F. W. Schubert, Leipzig, 
1838-42, V. 25, 27. 

8 Metaph. bk. ii. ch. ii. § 136. 4 Werke^ viL 1, 48. 
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“ truisms *' and “ falsisms ” as propositions or statements stand- 
inj^ in the system of statements on the same footing with all 
other statements. In reality this is not so. The truism and 
falsism of Mr. Kempe are really the laws of Identity and Contra- 
diction in disguise, and every synthetic statement or proposi- 
tion expresses more than what these laws require. The principle 
that a real proposition refers to, or is a synthesis with, some- 
thing more than itself, is as old as Aquinas, and is indeed 
the fundamental principle which makes our thinking depend- 
ent on experience. It is the non-recognition of this which 
prevents Mr. Kempe from evolving the relation of noncoUinearity 
from the relation of a truism and falsism to each other, 
which ought to be capable of being done, if it were true that 
these propositions could rank pari passu with all other 
propositions. A truism is not as such a true proposition. 
Apart from the postulate of synthesis, no logical relation 
exists between the truism and falsism. Contradictories are in 
this case compatible, as Venn and Kant before him have 
pointed out. 

If these views be true, I believe it ought to be possible to 
deduce the properties of Euclidean space, not from the analyti- 
cal laws of thought, but from the pure postulate of synthesis, 
when subjected to conditions arising from these laws. The 
postulate can be shown to involve two things— (1) Infinity, (2) 
the necessary relation or connection of what Mr. Kempe styles 
truism and falsism equivalent to Boole^s i a<l-X)=0.* 

This pure postulate of synthesis is identical with 
that presupposition of the real existence of space 
which intelligence has to make as being prior to 
the very act by which it ideally determines 
space. 

Litxrattob.— I n addition to the references quoted in the art. 
see : T. K. Abbott, Sight and Touch, Londom 1864 ; W. H. S, 
Monck, Space and Vision, do. 1872; J. H. Stirling:, Sir 
William Hamilton, do. 1865; W. Wundt, Grundziige der 
physiologischem Psychologies, Leipzig, 1898, ch. ii. ; W. James, 
Princip^ of Psychology, 2 vols., London, 1891, ch. xx. ; 
G. F. Stout, A Manual oj Psychology^, do. 1913, bk. ii. pt. ii. ; 
B. Erdmann, Die Axioms der Oeometrie, Leipzig, 1877; 
L. Couturat, Les Prineipes des mathirmtiques. Pans, 1906, 
‘Appendice sur la philosophic des math^matiques de Kant^; 
A.N. Whitehead, An Enguiry concerning the Principles of 
natural Knowledge, Cambridge, 1919. 
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SPENCER, HERBERT.— The philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer i.s eminently characteristic of the 
Victorian era. It is dominated by two funda- 
mental principles: (1) the doctrine of evolution, 
which was defended by Spencer several years 
before Darwin^s researches were published j (2) his 
conception of political and social freedom, which 
was so powerful a factor in political thought during 
the middle of the 19th century. It so happened, 
therefore, that the predominant interests of Ins 
mind were just those which most markedly cap- 
tured public attention during his life. His intense 
conviction and high intellectual qualities natur- 
ally brought him to the front as the leading 
exponent of the progressive ideas of his time ; and 
the change which subsequently overtook those 
ideas similarly involved a great decline in his 
iaduenec. The natural growth of Spencer’s mind 
was in close harmony with the spirit of the times 
in which he Nourished. His philosophic principles 
luxuriated in a congenial soil and atmosphere ; 
they drew to themselves the whole of the intel- 
lectual and emotional vigour of his mind ; at an 
early age he began to live in his ideas ; philosophy 
more and more atmorbed Ms life ; and the external 
movements and incidents of his career are of little 
interest. The real life which he lived was the 
subjective life, which is b^t recorded by a descrip- 
tion of his philosophy* 

1 . Life.-~Speucer was bom at Derby on 27th April 1820, son 
of a school teacher of strong radical views in politics and 
<;^ker tendencies in religion. The father, like the son, vpas 
cnaraoteriBed by extreme independence of thought and action, 
and Spencer’s education was of an unusual character. He was 
taught little of the ordinary subjects of a school curriculum ; 
hut his nature powers of thought and observation were de- 
veloped by his fatheris method of directing him in the way of 
8elf-eduoat»on and of learning to find for himself the answers to 
the questions and problems set him. Thus at the age of 
thirteen he had received no instruction in English history or 
biography, or in the English language, and next to notliing in 
LaMn or Greek, He had, however, some acquaintance with the 


1 George Boole, An Inpest^ation of the Laws of Thought, 
London, 1864, p. 49, 


rudiments of physics and chemistry, in which his father was 
specially interested ; he had picked up some natural history ; 
he was backward for his age m most subjects, except perhaps 
geometry, on which his father placed much reliance as an 
educational discipline. In short, his education was largely 
neglected ; but such as he received was carried out on principles 
which in recent times have come into favour among the leading 
authorities on education. For a year or two he was subjected 
to a somewhat more intensive training at the hands of his 
uncle, Rev. Thomas Spencer, a well-known social reformer and 
temperance agitator of the time. But when his official educa- 
tion was concluded at the age of seventeen, the only subject in 
which he had attained an average standard was mathematics. 

Spencer began life as an assistant schoolmaster at Derby ; 
but after three months an opening occurred on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, and he determined to enter upon the 
career of a civil engineer. For three or four years he was 
employed upon the railways which were then being rapidly 
constructed. He developed a strong interest in mechanics, 
and, when in 1841 his engineering work temporarily came to an 
end, he turned joyfully to the prospect of living by mechanical 
inventions. But these for the most part met with no com- 
mercial success, and after a while he determined to seek his 
fortune in literature. In 1842 he wrote a series of letters to an 
advanced dissenting organ called The Nonconfonnist, maintain- 
ing the view that police administration and the preservation of 
order were the sole duties of the State, to the exclusion even of 
preparedness for war, which he then regarded as wrong both 
for offensive and for defensive purposes. After several years 
spent in casual political writing and in engineering, Spencer at 
length in 1848 became sub-editor of The Economist at a salary 
of 100 guineas a year, with free bedroom and attendance at its 
offices in the Strand. He became friendly with John Chapman, 
the publisher, at whose soirees he met George Henry Lewes and 
many more of his later friends, including George Eliot, with 
whom he was soon on terms of intimacy. About this time he 
also made the acquaintance of Huxley and Tyndall. 

In 1860 Spencer began to win a literary reputation by the 
publication of his first book, Social Statics, the main doctrine of 
which was the same as he consistently maintained throughout 
his life — the limitation of the functions of government to the 
bare minimum of maintaining order at home and resisting 
aggression from abroad. Thereafter he found admittance to 
many of the leading reviews ; one of his most interesting articles, 
which appeared in the Leader of 20th March 1862, dealt with 
‘The Development Hypothesis,’ in which he advocated a theory 
of evolution, seven years before the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. In 1863 Spencer resigned his position on 
The Economist, hoping to earn a sufficient livelihood througii 
writing for reviews. In 1866 he published his first philosophiad 
work. The Principles of Psychology, which was attacked in 
The national Review for its atheisthi tendencies, l)ut otherwise 
received little attention. During tlie writing of this work 
Spencer’s health permanently broke down, an<l for the remainder 
of his life he was a victim of neurasthenia, which severely cur- 
tailed his hours of work ; its chief symptom was an inveterate 
insomnia. 

In 1858 Si>encer drew up his scheme for * A System of Hiilo- 
sc^hy ’ ; and, to secure an income while writing it, he decided 
to issue it in quarterly instalments to subscrliierH at 28. 6d. for 
each instalment of 80-96 pages. In England and America about 
0OO subscribers were obtained ; but the work was carried on 
amid great financial difficulties, and was more than once 
threatened with 8toppa|fe. For many years Spencer’s life Is a 
mere record of iU-h^th, notwithstanding which volume after 
volume continued to appear. He lived mainly in boarding-houses 
In London till 1889^hen he took a house with three maiden 
ladies in St. John’s wood. His most intimate friends were his 
fellow-members of the famous X Club, and he became a regular 
hablfcu4 of the Athenieum Club. The publication of the 
‘System of FMlosophy* was conduded, after oomgymg 36 
years, in 1896. Already for many years public recognition had 
been secured, and a chorus of public congratuiatioh followed. 
In 1898 he removed to Brighton, where he died on Sfch Dec. 1903. 
He was cremated at Golders Green without any religious cere- 
mony, and his ashes were interred in Hlghgate Cemetery. 

2. Works. — Spencer’s wntings as finally pub- 
lished are contained in 20 volumes, including the 
two volumes of Autobiography. In addition he 
published two small volumes of his father’s— one a 
System of Lucid Shorthand (1893), the other an 
Invmtional Geometry (1892) for tiie teaching of 
children. He published, moreover, during his life- 
time eight folio volumes of Descriptive Sociology 
(1873-81), consisting of cuttings selected from 
numerous books of travel, descrimng the manners 
of primitive peoples. These served m a basis for 
the generalizations of his Frirwiples of Sociology. 
Two further volumes have been published (1910) 
since his death, and also a posthumous pamphlet 
Against the Metric System (1904), an earlier 
edition of which he included in Varimts Fragments 
(1897, ®1900). Some unimportant writings of 
fencer are included in the authorized Life and 
Liters by David Buncan. Of Spencer’s twenty 
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volumes ten are devoted to his ^System of Syn- 
thetic Philoso|)hy.’ They are as follows : 

(1) First Principles?- — ^This, the opening volume 
of the philosophy, is divided into two parts, of 
which pt. i. , ‘ The Unknowable,’ sets forth 

Spencer’s religious and metaphysical views. He 
attempts to establish a reconciliation between 
science and religion, by accepting as the funda- 
mental truth that factor which they both possess 
in common, viz. the belief in the existence of some 
ultimate cause of phenomena — some profound 
mystery which lies at the back of the universe 
and ‘from which all things proceed.’ This ulti- 
mate mystery he terms ‘the Unknowable,’ and 
he separates himself from religion in denying to 
it any attributes of personality, or immortality, 
or any moral bearing. Since it is unknowable, 
these qualities, he says, cannot be predicated of 
it. And yet, with strange inconsistency, he goes 
on to affirm that it is infinite and^ absolute, omit- 
ting to explain how that which is absolute can 
be the cause of (thus entering into relation with) 
the phenomena of the knowable. However that 
may be, Spencer presents this ‘ Inscrutable Exist- 
ence’ as his substitute for religion. He himself 
regarded it with reverence, and considered that 
the religion of the future would take the form of 
a passive contemplation of ‘the Unknowable.’ 
Needless to say, this reconciliation between science 
and religion has been accepted by neither party. 
Science moves in the sphere of matter and energy, 
and has no interest in ultimate metaphysical 
existences. Religion does not accept a logical 
formula as a substitute for a God — a formula 
barren of emotional content and with no moral 
colouring. 

The second part of First Principles deals with 
‘the Knowable.’ Spencer takes the two physical 
laws, Indestructibility of Matter and Conservation 
of Energy, combines them into one under the title 
‘Persistence of Force,’ and formulates it as the 
widest generalization of Philosophy, from which 
all the minor laws of science may theoretically be 
deduced. He then proceeds to his doctrine of 
evolution — not organic evolution only, but uni- 
versal evolution. He observes that all matter and 
energy is in a permanent state of change or flux ; 
and he sets forth the laws according to which this 
flux everywhere proceeds — in the development of 
nebulae to solar systems, the formation of the 
earth and geologic change generally, the evolution 
of animals and plants, the mind of man, the 
development of nations or societies, and all social 
institutions. This all-embracing law of universal 
evolution is stated in the last edition of First Prin- 
ciples as follows : 

‘ Evolution is an integrahon of matter and concomitant dis- 
sipation of motion ; during which the matter passes from a 
relatively indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a relatively 
definite, coherent heterogeneity ; and during which the retained 
motion undergoes a parallel transformation.’ 2 

It is easy enough to perceive that such a formula 
does describe the main outlines of the course of 
change during the transformation of a nebula into 
a system of stars and planets ; so also does it cover 
the naked - eye appearance of evolution from 
Amoeba to man, and the development of the 
embryo in animals and plants. Even if, as Spencer 
endeavoured to prove, it is a correct statement of 
the course of all change in all spheres of human 
art and knowledge, the question stiU remains. 
How far is it significant? Has it the profound 
philosophical importance that he attributed to it ? 
All that can be said at present is that, after more 
than half a century, it has proved to be heuristi- 
cally barren. Spencer’s case would perhaps have 
been stronger if he had left his formula as an 

1 London, 1862, 61900 ; popular ed,, 2 voIb., 1910. 

2 ii. 321 (pop. ed.). 


I inductive generalization. But, not content with 
! this, he endeavoured to give it greater finality and 
deeper significance by deduction from the ‘ Per- 
sistence of Force.’ In this attempt he certainly 
exceeded the range within which deduction is 
legitimate. The remaining sections of the philo- 
sophy are mainly and overtly the applications of 
the law of evolution to the various departments of 
human knowledge. He passed over astronomy 
and geology as being relatively simple, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the organic realm. 

(2) The Principles of Biology? — The application 
of the law of evolution to living organisms brought 
Spencer into close connexion with the whole 
Barwinian movement. He was one of the veiy 
small minority who v'armly believed in organic 
evolution and defended it in public, years before 
Bar win and Wallace announced their discovery of 
natural selection, to which Spencer in his Principles 
of Biology first gave the alternative name of ‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ In the absence of this factor, 
Spencer imagined that inheritance of acquired 
characters was sufficient by itself to account for 
the whole phenomenon of organic evolution. He 
believed that the environment exerts direct and 
immediate action on individuals (which of course 
it does) ; he believed also that the use or disuse of 
its organs by any individual leads to the growth or 
reduction of those organs (which is equally undeni- 
able) ; but he also held that these modifications 
of individual structure are passed on by heredity, 
and that their summation through many genera- 
tions can thus account for the evolution of species. 
Of the latter doctrine there remains to the present 
day no evidence whatsoever. It must therefore be 
affirmed that Spencer, though right in his belief in 
organic evolution, was totally wrong in his con- 
ception of its method. On the discovery of natural 
selection, he immediately embraced the new theory, 
holding, however, that it was applicable chiefly to 
primitive forms of life. He consistently defended 
to the end of his life the doctrine that acquired 
characters are inherited, and that this m an 
adjuvant factor in evolution. In the nineties he 
carried on a long and vigorous controversy with 
Weismann on the subject. 

Other features of The Principles of Biology were 
his definition of life as ‘ the continuous adjustment 
of internal relations to external relations’; a 
theory of heredity as being due to ‘ constitutional 
units,’ larger than molecules, but smaller than 
cells, which, like the molecules of a crystal, were 
possessed of a fixed ‘polarity’ and tended to fall 
into an arrangement characteristic of the structure 
of the species ; finally, a doctrine of the antagon- 
ism between individuation and reproduction. 
These theories still possess considerable interest 
and value. . 

(3) The Principles of Psychology? — This is 
perhaps the most original and important of the 
philosophic series. It introduced into psychology 
for the first time the idea of evolution, which runs 
through the whole work, although first published 
four years before the Origin of Species, But it 
suffers again from the emphasis laid on inheritance 
of acquired characters as the main factor of mental 
evolution. Thus one of the most important 
theories of the work is that in which Spencer by 
the aid of this factor endeavoured to establish a 
compromise between the empirical and the trans- 
cendental schools. Locke affirmed that all in- 
telligence was the product of experience by the 
individual. Kant, on the other hand, insisted 
that intelligence was an innate endowment. 
Spencer put forward the attractive theory that 

1 Loudon,, 2 Tols., 1864-67, rev, ed., 1898-99. 

a The 1st ed., London, 1866, was in 1 vol. ; 2nd ed. in S vola 
1870-72 ; 4 1899. 
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mtelligence is in all cases originally based on ex- 
perience, but that the experience may be inherited, 
so that individuals are in fact born with innate 
powers of intelligence. In other words, intelli- 
gence m a priori for the individual, but a posteri- 
ori for the race. Plausible as this theory first 
appeared, it has not stood the teat of later Know- 
ledge. The theory now most widely held is, not 
that mtelligence gradually becomes instinctive 
and automatic in the course of generations, but 
that it is formed out of automatic, reflex, and 
instinctive actions by increasing composition and 
complexity. 

Spencer analyzed mind into * feelings ’ and ‘ rela- 
tions between feelings.’ The fundamental process 
of thought is the recognition of similarity or dis- 
similarity between two successive states of con- 
sciousness. In this doctrine he closely approached 
the associationist school. 

Coming to the question of realism versus idealism, 
Spencer began by inquiring what is the test of 
truth. He concluded that the ultimate test of the 
truth of any proposition lies in our inability to 
conceive its negation. This^ test he called * the 
universal postulate,’ which is involved in every 
link of a chain of argument or reasoning. Now 
the theory of idealism, he says, is based upon a 
chain of reasoning with many links, and therefore 
as many applications of the universal postulate. 
The theory of realism, on the other hand, being a 
direct deliverance of consciousness, involves out 
one application of the universal postulate ; and 
realism is by so much the more probable theory 
than idealism. Spencer thus confessed himself a 
realist, though with the proviso that the only 
fundamental reality is Hhe unknowable,’ of wbicn 
aU phenomena are but manifestations. In this 
amended form he called his doctrine ‘ transfigured 
realism.’ Few persons in these days would accept 
it, and a doubt must be expressed whether Bpencer, 
intent as he was on his own line of thought, ever 
really appreciated the arguments of Berkeley and 
Hume. 

(4) Th& Principles of Sociology ?' — This is the 
longest single division of the philosophy, the multi- 
tudinous facts contained in it being drawn from 
the tables of the DeMriptive Sociology, The chief 
conclusions reached are that societies fall into two 
main categories, the militant and the industrial, 
which are in strong contrast to one another. The 
former type is characterized by compulsory co- 
operation, the latter by voluntary co-operation. 
In the militant type of society government rami- 
fies through every branch of a citizen’s activities, 
individual liberty is narrowly restricted, the lives 
and actions of men are severely controlled by the 
State. In the indastrial type of society, on the 
other hand, individual liberty is highly developed, 
the functions of the State are limitea within narrow 
boundaries, the regime of contract has superseded 
the regime of status. The militant type is ad apted 
for war, and is found where wars are frequent; 
the industrial type is a product of peace. With 
the militant type Spencer finds associated many 
of the personal vices of mankind, whereas the 
virtues are associated with the indastrial type. 
He further subdivides the militant type into that 
whidi i^urely military and that which is social- 
istic. "nie fundamental ^ resemblance between 
these two ariseB from the wide extension of govern- 
mental organization in each, by contrast with the 
individual liberty of the induBtrial type. He 
holds that the difference of purpose for which that 
organization exists in the two cases cannot ob- 
scure their fundamental similarity. 

Of the other doctrines of The Prmcipks of Soci- 
ology the most important p^haps are those con- 

1 Vol i., I^oadoa, 1870, Hm ; vtrf. 1!., im ; fob ill, iSeC 


tained in the ‘Data’ and in the ‘Inductions,’ 
which form pts. i. and ii. respectively of the work. 
In the former the origin of all forms of religious 
worship is traced to ancestor-worship. In the 
latter an analogy^ is drawn in extreme detail 
between the individual organism and the social 
organism. 

(5) The Principles of Ethics ? — This work was 
regarded by Spencer as the flo'wer of his whole 
philosophy. His ethical principles are based both 
on evolution and on hedonism. Moral conduct, 
he says, is that which conduces to the mainten- 
ance of life, whether of the individual or of the 
species, or of social life. A system of morals 
should therefore be founded on a true doctrine of 
the evolution of life. But the ends of life are in 
general furthered by happiness. The pursuit of 
happiness, with certain notable exceptions, is 
advantageous to survival ; had it been otherwise, 
the species would long ago have become extinct. 
Hence an ethics of evolution is also an ethics of 
hedonism. The happiness to which Spencer refers 
is of course mainly that derived from the higher, 
and not the lower, emotions. 

In ‘The Ethics of Individual Life,’ dealt with in 
pt. iii., Spencer emphasizes man’s duty to himself 
as distinct from his duty to his neighbours. He 
should take sufficient rest, and attena to his health 
and amusements ; dereliction from these duties is 
a breach of moral principle. Spencer opposed a 
life of undue self-denial, arming that wholesome 
forms of enjoyment are demanded by ethical 
principles. 

The culminating portion of the work, however, 
is in pt. iv., entitled ‘Justice,’ in which Spencer 
defined the duties of the State with respect to its 
component individuals. He starts from the theory 
of tne survival of the fittest. In every society 
the most vigorous and strongest members will, if 
unimpeded, achieve most success, and will thus 
multiply and hand on their qualities to future 
generations. The weaker strains will fail and 
gradually die out. Society will thus be gradually 
purged of its weaklings, and the race will be 
earned on by the most eracient. The maintenance 
of this law was regarded by Spencer as of cardinal 
importance to the welfare of the species. In order 
that its effects might be moat fully realized, there- 
fore, he urged that individuals must be as far as 
possible emancipated from all interference by the 
State. They must be left to reap the natural 
rewards of their modes of life. Clearly, however, 
the doctrine of liberty cannot be rendered absolute ; 
for then crime would be unrestrained, and the 
highest success might be attained by a career of 
robbery and fraud. The freedom of the individual 
must, therefore, be limited by the State just in so 
far as is necessary (and no more) to preserve the 
like freedom for every other individual. Spencer’s 
formula is : 

* Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he 
infringpes not the equal freedom of any o&her man/ ^ 

The practical results deduced by Spencer from 
this fonnula are that the proper functions of the 
State are limited to two things only : (1) preven- 
tion of foreign aggression, for which purpose an 
army and navy must be maintained, and (2) pre- 
vention of crime at home, Le, prevention of aggres- 
sion by individuals on one another. He interprets 
the phrase * individual aggression ’ with consider- 
able latitude; thus loud street noises are to be 
regarded as an aggression which should be sup- 
pressed ; so also keeping a house in an insanitary 
condition, to the danger or annoyance of neigh- 
bours. But, outside his formula, all other under- 

1 Two vols., Loudon, X89MS. * Tho l>atia of Ethics/ forming 
pt. 1. of vot L, was onginaily puhliiihod ssparattly in 3870. 
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takings — such as education, the post office, road- 
making — are regarded as outside the province of 
government. Spencer urges that, if the State had 
never embarked on these activities, they would 
have been carried on by corporations of private 
individuals, and for the most part far more effi- 
ciently than they are at present. Leaving aside 
Spencer^s formula of justice, and the corollaries 
which he drew from it, the essence of his ethics is 
that individual freedom should be brought to the 
highest point consistent with social order. He 
recognized that all these conclusions may be 
abrogated in time of war, and he was an inveter- 
ate hater of all war. He held that peace was an 
inviolable condition of social prosperity and pro- 
gress ; that war, other than defensive war, was 
the most abominable of all crimes. 

While thus reducing the functions of government 
to those of merely maintaining a social condition 
in which natural selection could work unhampered, 
Spencer was far from asserting that the severity of 
the process should not be tempered by philan- 
thropic sentiment. Accordingly he concludes his 
Frinciples of Ethics with two sections devoted to 
‘Negative Beneficence’ and ‘ Positive Beneficence,’ 
in which he describes the various ways in which 
the business and social relations of men should be 
redeemed from the hardships of a crude struggle 
for existence. Poor relief, e.y., though no business | 
of the State, should be undertaken by private | 
persons. The relations of employer and employed : 
should be governed not only by economic pressure, I 
but also by a proper infusion of humane and phil- 
anthropic sentiment. This, however, Spencer con- 
siders outside the province of law ; and the injunc- 
tions of ‘ beneficence ’ are to be enforced only by 
public opinion. 

This is the end of the ‘ Synthetic Philosophy.’ 
It is sufficiently obvious without further comment 
why Spencer has now passed so much out of 
fashion. In the sphere of politics the dominating 
note has now become equality rather than liberty. 
It is very possible that liberty may once again 
become a political ideal, but hardly in the form in 
which Spencer preached it. The great and lumin- 
ous conceptions which lie at the back of his ethics 
were worked out by him into formulae too narrow 
and precise to contain them. Moreover, not un- 
naturally, the work itself is apt to be judged by 
its practical conclusions ; these being rejected, the 
fundamental conceptions tend likewise to be con- 
signed to oblivion. It is unfortunate that Spencer’s 
fine conception of human freedom should be con- 
demned wholesale, merely because he too often 
applied it in a dogmatic and unsatisfactory 
manner. 

Besides the ten volumes of philosophy, Spencer published ten 
other volumes. Three of these contain his Essays: Scientific^ 
Political, and Speculative (1867-74). Many of them were 
written while he was a young man ; and their subject-matter is 
for the most part embodied in a more systematic form in the 
‘Philosophy.* They are written in a more vivacious and 
attractive style than occurs in Spencer’s more formal works. 
Social Statics has been already alluded to. Various Fragments 
(1897, 21900) and Facts and Comments (1902) are two volumes 
of short essays on a great variety of subjects, written when 
Spencer was an old man. The Autobiography (1904) in two 
toge volumes is the dullest of all Spencer’s writings, and 
betrays the barrenness of his life, the current of which had 
been drawn away into his philosophical works. The two other 
volumes remaining to be mentioned achieved a far higher com- 
mercial success than any other of his publications. The Study 
of Sociology (1873) was written for the ‘ International Scientific 
Series’ at the request of E. L. Youmans. It is concerned 
mainly with social science in general and the <hfl6cultxe8 
attending its study owing to the numerous different kinds of bias 
which intrude themselves at every point. Being comp^tively 
short and intended for the popular market, it is the first book 
that should be read by a student of Spencer, and the only one 
of which perhaps it may be said that every well-r^d person 
ought to have read it. Finally, there is the Bducatwn: Intel- 
le^uaL Moral, and Physical (1861), which has had the most 
profound influence on all modern educational theories.^ It 
extols science as by far the most important ingredient m a 


good education. It strongly insists, moreover, on non-coeroive 
methods; it is in this sphere that Spencer’s sentiments of 
liberty have found the widest acceptance. 

Literature.— -The two main authorities on Spencer’s life are 
An Autobiography, 2 vols., London, 1904 ; and David Duncan, 
The Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer, do. 1908. Apart from 
these, the only complete treatment of Spencer’s life and works 
from the modern standpoint is the present writer’s Herbert 
Spencer, in the series ‘Makers of the Nineteenth Centuiy,’ 
London, 1917. In that volume will be found a complete biblio- 
graphy, both of Spencer’s own works and of the works by 
others who have dealt with him, HXJGH ElLIOT. 

SPERONIST.^.— -This is the name by which 
the Cathari {see art. Albigenses) were known in 
Italy in the 13th cent. , and they are thus designated 
in a law of the emperor Frederick II., A.D. 1224 
(Mansi, Concilia, Venice, 1759-98, xxiii. 590). 
Charles Schmidt is of opinion that it is probably 
derived from Sperone, an Italian town in Piedmont, 
whose bishop, Robert of Sperone, along with his 
followers, had embraced the dualistic theory of 
the Manichseans {Eist. et doctrine de la secte des 
Cathares on Albigeois, Paris, 1849, ii. 281-282 ; see 
also J. C. L. Gieseler, A Compendium of Ecclesi- 
ctstical History, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1853-65, iii. 
446). J. Bass Mullingeb. 

SPHINX.-~In the well-known Greek myth the 
composite monster, with the head and bosom of a 
woman, the body of a dog or a lion, the tail of a 
serpent, the wings of a Bird, the paws of a lion, 
and a human voice, who propounded enigmas, 
destroying those who failed to solve them, and who 

erished, self-destroyed, when her riddle was solved 

y CEdipus, bore the name of Sphinx (‘Strangler’). 
Greek travellers, coming into the Nile Valley, 
found there also a composite monster, or many 
varieties of such a creature, who recalled to them 
their own native tradition, and upon these they 
bestowed the name of the creature of the Greek 
myth. Apart from the name, however, and a 
superficial similarity in the fact that the Greek 
monster and the Egyptian (in some cases) were 
both human-headed and brute-bodied, there was 
really nothing in common between the two types 
or the conceptions which they represent. 

The original idea of the Egyptian sphinx was 
that of an imaginary quadruped, human-headed, 
living in the desert, and assumed by the sun- god 
Ra as his incarnation, for the purpose of protecting 
his friends. Out of this conception grew the idea 
of the sphinx as the guardian of a temple, a deity, 
or a tomb ; and Ra himself, the original guardian 
sphinx, is represented as being guarded by a 
sphinx in which is incarnate the god Aker, the 
watchman of the duat, ‘under world,’ and the 
special protector of Ra during the hours of dark- 
ness. ^ 

The former conception — that of Ra as guardian 
— is embodied in the greatest of all Egyptian 
sphinxes, that which crouches in front of the 
second pyramid at Gizeh. The date of this re- 
markable monument is uncertain. Its position in 
front of the Gizeh necropolis suggests that it was 
intended to guard the illustrious dead buried there 
against evil genii, and that, therefore, it may be 
roughly contemporary with the pyramids ^i^-d 
tombs in its neighbourhood, Le. of the period of 
the I Vth dynasty. This date is so far countenanced 
by an inscription on the stele of Tahutmes IV., 
between the paws of the monster, which, though 
unfortunately mutilated at the point where its 
testimony would have been of most value, appears 
to mention Khafra, the builder of the second 
pyramid, as connected with the^ making of the 
statue of Tem-Heru-em-Kliut, i.e. the sphinx. 
Maspero, however, prefers an even earlier date. 

1 He regards this mention as ‘the indication of an excavation 
‘ of the Sphinx, executed under this prince [Khafra}, conse- 
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quently the almost certain proof that the Sphinx was already 
enveloped in sand in the time of Kh6ops and his predecessors.’ ^ 

On the other hand, Petrie rep^ards Tahutmes’ 
mention of Khafra as entirely negligible. 

‘How much Tahutmes knew of Khafra, or cared to honour 
him, is shown by the material he selected for his tablet. It is 
carved on a grand door lintel of red granite, which almost 
certainly was robbed from the adjacent granite temple of 

Khafra.' 2 

Petrie suggests a date at all events later than the 
Old Kingdom, on the grounds that a tomb-shaft is 
found in the body of the image, that no tombs of 
earlier date than the IVth dynasty exist in this 

g art of the necropolis, and that a tomb would 
ardly have been sunk in the rock of the statue 
after it had been carved to a divine form, and was 
generally venerated. The fjnestion of date, there- 
fore, is in suspense. 

The Great Sphinx is hewn out of the living rock, 
but has been patched and made up at various 
times with masonry. Human-headed and lion- 
bodied, it measures 150 ft. in length, and 70 in 
height, from the crown of the head to the base ; 
the paws are 50 ft. long, the head is 30, and the 
face is 14 ft. wide. The Egyptian name for the 
Great Sphinx was 5u, and it represented Horus- 
on-the-Ilorizon, Heru-em-Khut, or Harmakhis. 
It is curious, if the early date for its existence he 
correct, that it is not mentioned in any early in- 
scriptions, that no representations exist of so 
important a monument, and that no priests of the 
sphinx are recorded. 

The stele of Tahutmes iv. already referred to 
was discovered by Caviglia in 1817. It stands 
between the outstretched paws of the figure, a 
granite tablet, 14 ft. in height. The inscription 
narrates how Tahutmes (1423-1414 B.O.), when 
hunting in the desert near Memphis, fell asleep 
under the shadow of the sphinx. Ba-Harmakhis 
appeared to him in a dream, and charged him to 
clear his image of the sand which had enveloped it 
on all sides, promising the king his favour if the 
task were executed. The inscription obviously 
fixes the lowest possible date for the existence of 
the sphinx, which must plainly have been of 
considerable antiquity in the time of Tahutmes IV. ; 
beyond that it does not carry us with any certainty. 

Apart from the Great BpMnx, there are few 
indications of the existence of sphinx^ in the 
period of the Old Kingdom. It is only with the 
Xllth dynasty that the figure becomes popular, 
maintaining its popularity down to the time of the 
Ftolemys, The creature*s function, as already in* 
(licated, is invariably to ward off evil genii from a 
tomb or a tcunple. Thus, in an xn.Hcription quoted 
by Bergmann/ we have the following : 

* I protect tht chMiel of thy tomb. I guurd thy sepulchwfcl 
charobcjr. I wsird on the iotrudinjr straoK***’. I cast down the 
foes to the ipround, and their arms with them. I drive away 
the wicked one from the chapel of thy tomb. I destroy thine 
adversaries in their lurking place, blocking it that they come 
forth no more.' 

To the period of the XlXth dynasty are now very 
generally as.signed those sphinxes discovered at 
Tanis by Mariettein 186 X, bearing heads of peculiar 
and strongly marked features, which were formerly 
lield to be representations of a king of the usurping 
Hyksos dynasty, GoI6nischefl:’“^ has shown, by 
comparison of these with extant portraits of 
Amenemhat ill. of the Xllth dynasty, that the 
Tank sphinxes in all probability are portraits of 
that monarch. 

The head of the sphinx, if human, was generally I 
modelled on that of the Pharaoh in whose reign it ! 
was sculptured. It would therefore generally be 
the head of a king; but in the case of a temide 

I M-kt, amknm de# pmplm d# I'Orienf da$Mqw, I. S06, 
note 1. 

» BuL of t 6^ t > xviii asaol 50. 
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founded by a queen the guardian sphinxes might 
be female, more particularly if they were ^so 
intended to represent a goddess. The sphinx, in 
fact, was not necessarily always a representation 
of an incarnation of Ba, but might represent other 
gods or goddesses. Thus Isis occasionally assumes 
the sphinx form, when she appears as the guardian 
of Osiris. From this fact arises the frequent 
representation of the sphinx with a head other than 
human. There are many instances of such images 
bearing the head of a jackal, a hawk, or, perhaps 
most common of all, a ram — the animal head being 
that of the particular god who was supposed to be 
incarnate in the sphinx in question. 

From the time of the XVIIIth dynasty and 
onwards the sphinx becomes exceedingly popular — 
more, one may suspect, as a decorative adjunct to 
a temple than as bearing any special religious 
significance. Great numbers of these images are 
found in rows lining the approaches to the great 
temples — e.y., the avenue of 122 sandstone sphinxes 
erected by Amenhotep in. before the temple of 
Khonsu, at Karnak, and similar avenues at Thebes. 
These were largely ram- and jackal-headed figures, 
often bearing between their fore-paws a small 
statue of the king who erected them. It may be 

uestioned, however, whether these innumerable 

gures were actually meant to act as guardians of 
the temple or were not rather merely an archi- 
tectural feature. Wiedemann’s opinion is as 
follows : 

‘ The stone rams, lions, etc., which we Ond as amulets, or 
which in many cases occupy the same position before Egyptian 
temples as the sphinxes, must by no means be confounded with 
the sphinxes ; each was simply an image of the sacred animal 
of the god of the place, of the creature in which he took 
incarnate form, and each was therefore the equivalent of the 
statue of the god. There is no authority whatever for calling 
these objects by the name of sphinxes, and the mistaken 
nomenclature has arisen only from the fact that their office was 
the same, architecturally speaking.'! 

The origin of the conception of the sphinx is 
obscure. Sayce is of opinion that it arose from a 
transference to Egypt of the Babylonian idea of 
guardian genii exemplified in the winged bulls and 
cherubim of Chaldma. 

‘The curious similarity in the functions assigned to the 
images of composite animals both in Egypt and flaI>ylonia raises 
tiie presumption that the composite forms themselves were 
ultimately derived from a Babylonian source. ... It is only in 
Chaldsea that they find their explanation. . . . The sphinx of 
Giza still guards the de^jert of Giza hecrause ages ago the flooding 
waves of the Persian Gulf made the Babylonians l>eUeve that 
the world had arisen out of a watery chaos j^Kiopled by unformed 
creatures of monstrous shape.' 2 

The inference, however, seems rather a wide one. 
The idea of the necessity of protecting the tomb 
a^inst evil genii is of very early date in ancient 
l^ypt, and k itself connected, in the Pyramid 
Texfe, with the actual local flood— the inundation 
of the Nile ; and it is difficult to see why it may 
not have arken independently in Egypt under 
similar conditions to those which produced it in 
Babylonia. Moreover, the type of the sphinx 
which most closely resembles tliat of the Baby- 
lonian guardian genii, the winged type, k of later 
date than the normal Egyptian sphinx. 

Litbeatcrb.— G. Maspero, Bist, anoimme des peupUs de 
VOfiant damiqu&y Paris, vol. i., ‘Lcs Origicea, 

et Obaldde,' KgypUan ArokceMogy^^ Eng. tr., Loudon, 1002 ; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, A BwL of Kgypty do. IfiOU, vols. ii.-iv. ; 
W. M. F. Petrie, A Bist of Mgynt, do. 1903-05, vol. i. ; 
A. H. Sayce, The Religion of Amxnit Edinburgh, 

1913 ; A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Amimt Egyptiamr Eng- 
tr., London, 1897 ; M. Brodrick and A. A. Morton, A €onei$e 
Dictionary qf Egyptian Archaeology ^ do. 1902. 

James Baikie. 

SPINOZA.— L Xjm— Baruch de Spinoza was 
bom at Amsterdam on 24th Nov. 1632. He came 
of a tribe of Spanish Jews, who had founci in 
Portugal a precarious refuge from the attentions 

1 Religim of the Anakni MgypUam^ Eng. tr., p. 190 1 

S The Retigim of Avide^ Eyvptt p. 119 f. 
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of the Inquisition. His father, Michael de Spinoza, 
hearing that a securer home was to be found in the 
United Provinces, removed thither. Already, in 
1593, a company of ‘ Marranos ’ had been received 
in Amsterdam, and had in 1598 formed the first 
synagogue in that city. Michael was chosen to 
fill several offices of trust in the fraternity. He 
was thrice married : by his first wife he had a 
daughter Kebekali ; by his second a son Baruch 
and a daughter Miriam. 

Spinoza was instructed in all the puerile wisdom 
of the Synagogue. Of Isaac de Fonseca it is 
enough to say that he was afterwards a victim of 
the impostures of the sham Messiah, Shabbathai 
Sebi. tiabbi Saul Morteira, though kindly, was 
intellectually hardly superior to Fonseca. In 
Manasseh ben Israel Spinoza might have found a 
more sympathetic adviser ; but during the years 
of gradual alienation Manasseh was absent on that 
mission to the Republican Government of England 
which led to the return of the Jews to our island. 
For very few of the standard authors did Spinoza 
indulge any feeling but profound contempt.^ ‘I 
have read,’ he says, ‘ some of the Kabbalistic 
triflers, at whose follies I was astonished beyond 
description.’^ 

The Synagogue, moreover, was compelled to 
maintain a rigorous orthodoxy. Such toleration 
as was allowed to the Jews was watched with 
jealous eyes. In 1617 the Remonstrants, fretted 
by the limitations that hedged in their own wor- 
ship, complained of the freedom accorded to the 
Synagogue ; and the complaint, though it did the 
petitioners no good, did the Jews some harm. In 
1640 the vagaries of Uriel da Costa had created an 
uneasiness totally out of proportion to their in- 
trinsic importance ; and it is small wonder, then, 
that the authorities watched anxiously the growth 
of heresy in Spinoza’s mind. 

Discontented with the j^abbala, the young man 
turned to secular studies. He felt above all the 
need of Latin, then the language. indispensable alike 
in diplomacy and in science. Its elements he 
studied under a master conjectured by Meinsma® 
to have been a German named Felbinger. ^ From 
Felbinger he perhaps learned a tinge of Socinianism. 
His next teacher was Francis Van den Ende, a 
physician and schoolmaster, who was suspected, 
not without reason, of imparting much more than 
Latin to his pupils. He made Spinoza not only a 
classical scholar, but a master of^ all the physics 
and physiology then known. It is probable that 
through Van den Ende Spinoza became acquainted 
with Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, and possibly Giordano Bruno. The 
subsequent history of Van den Ende is well known. 
In 1674 he engaged in the stupid conspiracy of 
Rohan and the Marqiiise de Villiers against Louis 
XIV., and suffered death along with his prin- 
cipals. 

There were others with whom about this time Spinoza came 
into contact. We are told by Colerus that he became intimate 
with ‘ some learn ’d Mennonites.’ One of the members of this 
sect, Jarrig Jellis, appears among his correspondents ; another, 
John Bredenberg, was the author of a so-called answer to the 
Tractatus Theologico - Foliticus, which reveals more of the 
disciple than of the antagonist. Peter Serarius often visited 
Spinoza, and assisted him in his correspondence with Oldenburg. 
Peter Balling, Jan Rieuwertz, and others were also in his circle. 
The rumour indeed spread abroad that Spinoza was actually 

h agti z e^.^ could scarcely escape the eyes of Morteira and his 
colleagues. For some time they had been dissatisfied with the 
tone of their pupil ; and matters came to a head when two of 
his companions stepped forward to accuse him of actual heresy. 
After a trial he was subjected to the ‘lesser excommunication j 
and Morteira is said to have made strong personal appeals to 
the young free-thinker. But all was in vain ; and on 2/th July 
1666 the final sentence was pronounced. The text may he seen 

1 TrafOtcutus Th&ologico~PoUticuSt ch. ix., tr. R. H. M. Elwes 
London, 1883, i. 140. 

a Spinoza en zijn hrvng^ p. 196. 
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in Van Vloten or in Freudenthal ; i it shows that the condemna- 
tion was less for speculative error than for some overt act. 
Much has been written in censure of the rabbis ; their conduct 
will compare favourably with that of most other bodies on 
similar occasions. It is certain that Spinoza can have expected 
no milder treatment. 

The heretic did not hear his sentence. ^ Shortly before, accord- 
ing to a somewhat doubtful story, his life had been attempted 
by a fanatical Jew, and he removed to the house of a Remon- 
strant friend near Amsterdam. Thence he wrote his reply to 
the excommunication. This reply, which w'as in Spanish, is no 
longer extant; its substance is doubtless to be found in the 
Tractatus Theologieo-Politicus. Thenceforward he was lost to 
his old associations, and perhaps, as some think, marked the 
severance by substituting for his Jewish name Baruch its Latin 
equivalent Benedict. 

Following the Jewish custom, he had most probably already 
learnt the arc of lens-polishing — an art which the rapid advance 
of science was then rendering daily more important. Through 
this he earned a modest livelihood ; and through this he became 
acquainted with Huygens and, later, with Leibniz. Friends, 
indeed, he never lacked. His fellow- students under Van den 
Ende and his Mennonite acquaintances held by him. When, in 
1660, he removed to Rynsburg, near Leyden, it was probably to 
be near the Remonstrants, Rynsburg being then their head- 
quarters. In April 1663 2 he again removed, to Voorburg, a 
suburb of the Hague, remaining there six years. 

From 1656 to 1660, or perhaps still earlier, he completed his 
study of the Cartesian philosophy, and developed at least the 
outlines of his own. It was his duty to teach Cartesianism to 
a certain private pupil ; but he early became dissatisfied with 
manj" of the principles which he had to teach. His objections 
he submitted to a coterie of students in Amsterdam. These 
enthusiasts speedily formed a kind of Spinozistio school, dis- 
cussed his papers, and communicated their difficulties to him. 

‘ Spinoza’s gifts as a teacher,’ says Lucas, 3 ‘ were such that he 
insensibly converted all men to his views.’ His influence over 
his little school, at any rate, was immense- Among the number 
were Simon de Vries, a wealthy medical student, John Bresser, 
apparently an older man, and Lodewijk Meyer, who afterwfurds 
edited more than one of his master’s works. Other acquaint- 
ances, more or less intimate, rapidly gathered round him. 
Pontiaan van Hattem became the founder of a curious Spinoz- 
istic church. Niels Stensen turned Roman Catholic, and engaged 
in controversy with his former friend. The Huguenot St. Glain 
translated the Tractatus into French. Tydeman, Spinoza’s 
Voorburg landlord, was accused of being the creature of the 
‘ atheist and mocker.’ John Oasearius, a name unearthed by 
Meinsma,^ became a botanist of eminence. To John Bouwmees- 
ter, an Amsterdam physician, Spinoza wrote the affectionate 
Epistle 37. Towards Adrian and John Koerbagh he cherished 
equally friendly feelings. The former was a physician of some 
skill, and, if we may trust Meinsma’s conjecture ^ that to him 
Epistle 28 was addressed, prescribed for his friend more than 
once. Both Adrian and John came under ecclesiastical censure, 
and died in prison. Henry Oldenburg of Bremen, the famous 
first secretary of the Royal Society, met Spinoza in 1661. He 
was a man of insatiable curiosity, but of no philosophical depth, 
and constitutionally timid. At first his letters urge Spinoza to 
publish his speculations: but after the appearance of the 
Tractatus he never ceases to ingeminate caution. 

Spinoza’s adherence to Descartes, if ever complete, was short- 
lived. True, in 1663 he threw into geometrical form, for the 
benefit of Oasearius, the first two parts of the Principia ; hut 
his own appendix, Cogitata Metaphysica, contains clear evidence 
of independent thinking. Still earlier, if we may trust internal 
evidence, had been written a treatise which shows yet more 
unmistakably how widely Spinoza bad already diverged from 
Descartes. Before 1661 he had completed the Eorte VerharM- 
ing van God, de Mensch, en deszel/s Welstand (‘Short Treatise 
on God, on Man, and his Well-being ’), a work discovered only 
in 1852. Of this book two Dutch MSS exist. Both contain 
notes, some obviously written by disciples, a few perhaps by 
Spinoza himself. The original Latin has not been unearthed. 
Various strata of thought are to be detected in the work, from 
the early stage as represented in the curious dialogues to the 

mature appendix. . , -rrxt. • n 

There is every reason also to believe that the Ethics was far 
advanced before Spinoza left Voorburg. We may fix its com- 
position between 1661 and 1665, and the beginning of the Tract- 
atus Theologieo-Politicus in the latter year. The date of the 
unfinished treatise de InteUectus Emendatione is uncertain ; 
but critics are practically unanimous in placing it before that 
of the Ethics, In addition to all this his correspondence also 
must have been voluminous ; for the large amount preserved 
includes only those letters which have a philosophical or 
scientific interest. The letters to Oldenburg are valuable as 
illustrating the indirect intercourse between Spinoza and Boyle. 
The correspondence with Huygens is polite, but not very 
illuminating. That with Simon de Vries, on the other hand, is of 
great importance. That with Blyenbergh, a burgess of Dort, is 
interesting as showing how Spinoza could deal with tedious pre- 
tenders to learning. To Peter Balling (probably the ‘ P. B.’ who 
translated the Principia into Dutch) and to Hugo Boxel of Gor- 

1 Lebensgeschichte, p. 115. 

2 Freudenthal, Spinoza, i. 120. 

8 See Freudenthal, Lebensgeschiehte, p, 22, also Spinoza, sem 
Leben und Seine Lehre, p. 87. 

4 p. 182. ® P. 246. 
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cum Spinoza writes with great sympathy and even with occasional 
flashes of humour, on the subject of ghostly manifestations. 

In 1671 (or, as Pollock thinks, lC7li) he received an epistle l 
now ascribed to Jacob Ostens, a Rotterdam surgeon. Ostens 
enclosed a document from Lambert Velthuysen of Utrecht, 
which contained a violent attack on the ‘atheistic’ and 
* immoral ’ principles of the Tractatus. Spinoza’s reply shows 
that he was unconscious of any irreligious tendency in his work. 
It is written in an unusually passionate tone. Strangely enough, 
at a later time he became friendly with Velthuysen, and evens 
urged him to publish his strictures- 

With Albert Burgh, a scion of a rich Amsterdam family, once 
his disciple (indeed he was supposed till Meinsma’s time to be 
the ‘ fellow-lodger ’ now known to have been Casearius), Spinoza 
had an interesting correspondence. In 1676 Burgh entered the 
Roman Church, and wrote to his old master a curious letter 
advising him for his good. Spinoza’s answer is the most con- 
temptuous of all his writings. Burgh’s one argument, indeed — 
the continuity of the Church— was not likely to have weight 
with one who could trace his spiritual ancestry to Abraham. 

Meanwhile, Spinoza entertained hopes of support from the 
de Witts ; and they in return appear to have claimed such 
assistance as he could give. At what time he received the small 
pension which John de Witt settled on him we do not know ; 
but as early as 16633 he was planning the open publication of 
his works, with the countenance of ‘ some holding the highest 
places in the State.* The Grand Pensionary must have known 
him even in the Bynsburg days. With de Witt's supporter, 
John Hudde, burgomaster of Amsterdam, we know^ Spinoza 
to have been intimate ; and contemporary squibs speak of the 
Traetatus as * written in collaboration with the devil and pub- 
lished with the connivance of de Witt,’ Spinoza did what be 
could for the Pensionar;^ ; and his hopes were centred in the 
success of the anti-ecclesiastical policy of the great statesman. 
Be Witt, however, could not favour open heresy ; and the pub- 
lication of the JSthics was accordingly postponed. Excited 
perhaps by the appearance of a Dutch version of the Leviathan 
in 1067, Spinoza turned to other studies, and in 1670 the Tracta- 
tu8 TheoLogico-PolitUus^ a work of epoch-making importance, 
was published anonymously, Spinoza suppressed a projected 
Dutch translation ; * but precautions were vain. On the rise of 
William of Orange to power, orthodoxy resumed its sway ; and 
in 1674 the work was formally prohibited. The Church of Rome 
soon followed suit ; and the Traetatus ahoxea with the Leviathan 
the honour of figuring on the Index. 

In 1670 Spinoza removed to the Hague, lodging at first in the 
Veerkay with a widow named Van der Werve. Thirty years 
later the Lutheran minister Golems occupied the same room, 
and was thus able to make those inquiries the results of which 
appear in his biography. But Spinoza’s stay was short. Within 
a year he removed to the house of a painter named Van der 
Spijck, on the Paviljoenagracht ; and here he remained till his 
death. He might, it is true, have easily improved his financial 
position. Simon de Vries in vain offered nim a donation of 
2000 florins ; and, when the same devoted pupil, feeling the 
approach of death, endeavoured to make Spinoza his heir, he 
refused to accept more than 300 florins per annum. He had 
already yielded up to his relatives the whole of his patrimonial 
inheritance except a single bed. In 1673 6 he declined the offer 
of the chair of pnilosopny at Heidelberg made by the Elector 
Palatine Karl Ludwig.7 

During his remaining years he lived a life of extraordinary 
seclusion, staying within doors often for days together. Two 
episodes alone broke the monotony. In 1672 de Witt was 
brutally murdered by the populace, Spinoza’s philosophic calm 
was for once disturbed. He burst into a passion of weeping, 
and was with difficulty prevented from affixing a placard, with 
the words * Ultimi barbarorum ’ upon it, to the walls of the 
prison where the deed was done. Shortly afterwards he in- 
curred an even greater risk. Oondd’s winter quarters were at 
Utrecht, and Spinoza visited the French general under safe- 
conduct, He there received marks of favour, and the offer of a 
pension from IjouIs xiv. Refusing the pension, he returned to 
the Hague, where he found himself in great danger of being 
torn to pieces as a spy. Van der Spijck indeed expected the 
house to be stormed oy the mob ; but Spinoza reassured him, 
saying that many of the chief men in the city knew the nature 
of hie errand ; if the worst came to the worst, he would go out 
alone and meet the fate of de Witt. The purpose of this strange 
excursion remains a mj'stery ; but it seems most likely that the 
authorities deliberately chose him, as a man of European 
reputation but no diplomatist, to open up with the French 
informal negotiations which it would be easy to disavow. 

Meanwhile his reputation continued bo grow, and the circle of 
his acquaintance to widen. Chief among his new friends was 
Leibniz iq.v.\ whose indebtedness to Spinoza, minimized by 
himself, has recently been made clear.8 In 1670, having already 
read the Tradatmf Leibniz began to correspond on the neutral 
subject of optics. Spinoza received his advances with caution, 
refusing to show him the Ethics. But in 1676 Leibniz’s aversion 
yielded to an admiration of which afterwards he endeavoured 
to make light. The iabroduotion was brought about by George 
Schuller. At first the younger man was quite fascinated by the 
older ; but there was a want of intellectual sincerity in Leibniz 
which rendered permanent confidence impossible. To Schuller 
was also due the acquaintance between Spinoza and Tschim- 
^ ___ 

4 Em> 5H-36, ^ Ap. 43* « Mpp. 47, 48. 

7 See Freiidenthal, LetmsgmehieMSf p. 213. 

3 L. Stein, JMtmU und Berlin, 1830. 


hausen. Correspondence began in 1676. Tschirnhausen was 
one of the select few to whom the Ethics was entrusted ; and 
his criticisms were among the keenest that the author ever had 
to meet. Soon afterwards we find him in London, where he 
removed a misunderstanding that had clouded the relations of 
Boyle and Oldenburg with their friend. In later years Tschirn- 
hausen drew largely, without acknowledgment, on Spinoza’s 
de Intellectus Emendatione for his Medicina Mentis. 

Spinoza’s mental activity during his later years, probably 
because of failing health, was slight in comparison with what it 
had been. It seems that he revised the Ethics^ possibly adding 
the remarkable propositions that close the fifth part. In 1675 
he endeavoured to publish the work ; but the divines and the 
Cartesians again interfered. i Phthisis was congenital with 
Spinoza, and its advances were not retarded by the climate of 
the Hague. Early in Feb. 1677 Schuller wrote to Leibniz that 
the end was approaching. The Traetatus Politicus was laid aside 
for ever, and the design for a comprehensive scheme of natural 
philosophy was not even sketched out. Death came suddenly 
at the last, just in time, perhaps, to save him from the fate of 
Koerbagh. Feeling worse than usual, he had sent to Amsterdam 
for a medical friend, probably Schuller.2 On Saturday, 20th 
Feb. 1677, he came downstairs and conversed with the Spijeks, 
smoked a pipe, and went early to bed. Next day he again 
came down. Schuller had now arrived, and ordered some 
broth, of which, on the return of the Spijeka from morning 
service, he partook quite heartily. There seemed no reason 
why they should not go to church again in the afternoon ; but 
on their return they heard that Spinoza was dead. The 
physician returned at once to Amsterdam. Many apocryphal 
details have been added to this narrative by legend-mongers. 
There is no ground for the suspicion, entertained by Martineau 
among others, 3 that the physician and the philosopher had con- 
trived a euthanasia — conduct condemned by Spinoza himself.** 
Spinoza’s property fetched so little that his sister Rebekah did 
not claim the inheritance. The MSS of the Opera Posthuma 
were duly conveyed to Jan Rieuwertz. Meyer furnished the 
preface, and Schuller, as we now know, supervised the publica- 
tion. In the next year the work was anathematized. 

Spinoza was a man of middle height, with a distinctly Jewish 
countenance, the swarthy complexion of a Spaniard, and a fore- 
head befitting a philosopher. He was abstemious almost to 
asceticism, rigidly careful to keep his expenditure within his 
means, but cheerful in his demeanour. He conversed on affable 
terms alike with the highest and the lowest. Such signs of 
impatience as we detect in his letters show merely that his 
serenity was not attained without an effort. A noble independ- 
ence was perhaps the most marked feature in his character. 
His intellectual hardihood, almost unparalleled as it was, 
involved no intolerance of the views of others. Love of truth 
was his guiding principle. To children he showed himself 
tender, affectionate, ana even playful. He is one of the very 
highesi exponents of the philosophical and self-centred virtues ; 
if we must find fault, it is to point out bis lack of an active bene- 
volence, of a passionate zeal like that of Paul for saving the 
world at large. He had not, in fact, a truly broad humanity. 
He has been charged v?ith moral cowardice. It is asserted that 
there is a kind of mppressio v&ri in the Traetatus. and that 
theological terms are, in the EthieSy frequently used in a mis- 
leading sense. But this seems a harsh judgment. His learning 
has recently been shown to have been greats The publication 
by Van Eovigens in 1889 of an inventory of his library proves 
the wide range of his acquirements. He was, unquestionably, 
weakest in the domain of the inductive sciences. 

Of portraits of Spinoza the best is that at Wolfenbtittel, of 
which there is a copy at the Hague, and which Is reproduced 
in Martineau. Some copies of the Opera Posthuma have a 
portrait, perhaps derived from the Wolfenbiittel painting. The 
miniature reproduced by Schaarschinidt ^ may be genuine. 
There is also a portrait in tlie German translation of Colerus,7 
Spinoza’s drawing of himself as Masaniello was .seen by Oolerus, 
hut has apparently perished. 

The discovery of the de Deo in 1852, and the hicentury of his 
death In 1877, roused great interest. At the bicentenary Renan 
delivered his famous eulorium. In 1880 tlie bronze statue by 
Hexamer was unveiled at the Hague ; while a tablet in the waU 
of the house that stands on the side of Spinoza’s Icxigings in the 
Paviljoensgracht marks the spot where he spent his last days. 

II. Philosopmy . — I. Its aim. — The specuht- 
tions of Spinoza never forgot their practical end. 
It was his object to * discover and attain some- 
thing which would enable him to enjoy supreme, 
continuous, and permanent happiness.’® His 
philosophy aims at ‘ tranquillizing the mind of the 
individual, and elevating social life.’® But soon 
he discovered that well-being is not to he captured 
by a direct assault.^® Hence Spinoza’s doctrine is 
not primarily a metaphysic but an ethic ; nay, 
more, it is not so much a philosophy as a religion. 

1 Ep. 68. Freudentbal, Lebensgmekichtey p. 296. 

3 iSttwf y of Spinoza^y, p. 102 f . 

4 Eth. iv. IS, achoL 

6 See Ij«opold, ap. Freudentbal, p. 213. 

6 De DeOy ed. 0. Schaarschmldb, Amsterdam, 1869. 

7 Bollock, Spinoza : his Life and PhUosophy\ pref. 

8 /nt heginnittg. ® Mth. it 49, cor. schoL ad Jin. 
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‘ There is,’ he says,^ ‘ for sciences but one purpose, 
to which they should all be directed, namely, 
supreme human perfection.’ And this perfection 
can be reached. ‘ Those who deny that men can 
ever attain virtue or truth, by that very denial 
prevent themselves from attaining it.’^ But this 
virtue can be reached only through intellectual 
certainty. We may perhaps hazard a guess as to 
the process by which he was led to his deductions. 
His spiritual' ancestry was theological ; hence his 
first independent thought moved on theological 
lines. His life, again, had led him to attach a 
supreme importance to ‘ fortitude.’ But a mere 
unreasoned fortitude was worse than useless. 
Spinoza was the last man to court unnecessary 
pain.^ Resolved to live his own life, he desired to 
practise that animositas by which ‘a man strives 
to preserve his own being in accordance with the 
dictates of reason.’ ^ Resolved, on the other hand, 
to be of use to his fellows, he desired also to 
practise that generositas whereby, solely under 
the dictates of reason, a man seeks to unite other 
men in friend >ip to himself. Virtue of any kind 
appeared to him impossible without * adequate 
knowledge,’^ Hence the necessity of a method 
for discovering the true. 

2 . Logic and doctrine of method. — Truth is its 
own ultimate guarantee ; ‘ it is not necessary to 
know that we know.’® But by truth is not meant 
the correspondence with any physical fact. An 
architect’s idea of a building is * true,’ even if the 
building is never erected, provided that the idea 
conforms to the rules of architecture.® On the 
other hand, a reckless assertion is none the less 
false because it may turn out accidentally * true.’ 
It is as well, therefore, to note how the true differs 
from the false. 

Knowledge is of many kinds. It may arise 
from hearsay; from mere experience (‘ab experi- 
entia vaga ’ — a phrase borrowed from Bacon) ; 
from inference (‘ubi essentia rei ex alia re con- 
cluditur’). All these are ‘inadequate’ kinds of 
knowledge. True perception arises only when the 
thing is perceived solely through its essence or by 
the Knowledge of its ‘proximate cause.’ Nor, 
when we employ this method, do we need another 
method to test it. Otherwise there would be a 
constant regress to infinity — which is as absurd as 
to say that, because tools are needed to make tools, 
therefore no tools can ever be made.*^ Falsity 
consists in mistaking accidents for essence.® 
Simple ideas then are necessarily true ; inadequate 
ideas arise from the careless juxtaposition of two 
or more simple ideas. To attain truth, we have 
onW to split ideas into their simple components.® 

To exclude confusion, the following rules must 
be observed : (1) the definition of a thing should 
comprehend the proximate cause ; and (2) all the 
properties of the thing must be capable of being 
deduced from it. Thus only shall we secure the 
two essentials of adequate knowledge — clearness 
and distinctness in our ideas. Spinoza illustrates 
his meaning by asserting that the ordinary defini- 
tion of a circle merely defines one of its properties. 
It should be defined as the figure described by a 
line whereof one end is fixed and the other free.^® 
To this assertion certain acute objections were 
made by Tschirnhausen ; and Spinoza found some 
difficulty in answering them.^^ A further objection 
is of importance, as it brings us to the very centre 
of the Spinozistic philosophy. This idea of defini- 
tion involves a confusion between the ‘formal’ 
law of cause and efiect and the * objective ’ law of 

1. Int. Em. ii. note. De Deo^ ii. 8. 

3 Eth. iii. 59, schol. 

4 Cf. Cainerer, Die Lehre Spinoza% p. 254. 

8 Jnt. Em. yi. 6 /&. ix. 69. /&. vi, 

8 Ib. ix. 72. » Ib. X. 10 lb. xiii. 

n Epp. 82, 83. 


logical deduction. ‘ The relation,’ says Spinoza,^ 
‘ between the abscissae and the ordinates of a curve 
results from the nature of the curve precisely as 
the essences of created things result from the 
nature of God.’ But really this relation does not 
result at all ; it only emerges later in our minds 
because of their incapacity to grasp many ideas at 
once. Nevertheless it is necessary to notice this 
essential feature of Spinoza’s theory. An efiect 
neither follows nor precedes its cause ; the dis- 
tinction between the two is merely, to him, one of 
logical convenience.® 

So far, then, of the definitions of created thinp. 
But what of uncreated, and of the ultimate idea 
of all, that of God? If definition is nothing but 
the ‘objective’ {i.e. nearly what we now call the 
‘subjective’) aspect of cause, what then of God 
the First Cause? The rules for defining an un- 
created thing® lay it down that all idea of cause 
must be excluded, while no abstraction is permis- 
sible. It would seem therefore hard to define God ; 
and yet all knowledge is conditioned by the know- 
ledge of Him. Everything is either in se or in 
alio ; if it is in alio, it must, as we have seen, be 
defined by the aliud ; if in se, where is the defini- 
tion to begin ? If God is defined by His attributes, 
they must be His causes, and therefore (logically) 
prior to Him. Spinoza meets the difticulty by 
using the vulgar phrase (‘ ut vulgo dicitur ’),^ Causa 
sui. From this definition Spinoza imagined it 
possible to deduce properties.® Among these pro- 
perties he regards existence as one ; ‘ When the 
definition of the [uncreated] thing has been given, 
there must be no room for doubt as to whether it 
exists or not.’® Conceive a Being the very essence 
of which is existence. We can conceive such a 
Being : therefore it exists. This startling proposi- 
tion IS an extension of the Cartesian ‘ Cogito ergo 
sum.’ Upon the idea of this Being all knowledge 
is based. ‘ That method is the most perfect which 
exhibits the standard of the idea of the most 
perfect Being.’ ^ ‘ As soon as possible, we must in- 
quire whether there is such a Being, which is the 
cause of all things as its “ objective ” essence is the 
cause of all our ideas.’® 

What Spinoza meant by his * perfect Being ’ is 
doubtful. But it is at any rate certain that it is 
not an abstract deity — so much so that Spinoza 
forbids us to deduce abstract essences from the 
idea of God. Such generalizations, formed by 
abstracting from a number of individuals, are 
nothing but negations. All things follow from 
the divine nature ; but these ‘ things ’ are * indi- 
viduals’;® and hence ‘we must admit into our 
definitions as few abstract nouns as possible.’^® 
Yet the first deducibles from God are not individual 
things ; they are res fixm, ceternce, and yet singu- 
lares. What then are these ? They are present 
everywhere, the genera of the definitions of indi- 
vidual things, and the causes proximm of all things ; 
but their real nature is obscure. 

3. The geometrical method of the Ethics.-— At 
this point the Tractatus de Intellectus Emendatione 
(‘Treatise on the Improvement of the Understand- 
ing’) breaks off'; and we therefore turn to the 
Ethics, At the outset of this work we are struck 
by a change of method. The title-page speaks of 
* Ethica ordine geometrico demon strata.’ Spinoza’s 
motive for using axioms, postulates, and proposi- 
tions is not quite clear. Causation being but 
logical deduction, he regarded things, which are 
implicit in the idea of God, as capable of being 
drawn out explicitly, precisely as from the defini- 
tion of a circle its properties can be deduced. Con- 

1 Cog. Met. i. 2. 2 Cf. here, Ep. 60. 

8 Int. Em. xiii. 97. ^ Ib. xii. 92. 

« Eth. i. 16, dem., and Ep. 60. 6 Int. Em. xiii. 97- 

7 Ib. vii. 38. 8 Ib. xiv. 

9 Ep. 75. ^® Int. Em. xiv. 99. 
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fusing logical necessity witlx dynamic efficiency, 
he states in one place that God^ is the came of all 
things ; ^ in another, that God is all things. In i. 
11 he tells xis that everything must have a cause 
of its existence ; but in the ordinary sense of the 
word ‘cause’ this is obviously false. What is 
necessary is a cause of its coming into existence. 
This confusion is the source of much difficulty in 
the inter} ire tation of Spinoza. In any case the 
choice of the Euclidian method is the natural con- 
comitant of this theory of causation. The example, 
it is true, had been set by Descartes ; but Spinoza 
would have used it even ii Descartes had not antici- 
pated him. Not that he thought that the method 
excluded error. Already he had used it to exhibit 
the Cartesian system at a time when he did not 
believe in it. But he saw clearly that error is 
more easily brought to light by this means than 
by any other. Of course there are objections to 
its use. The cogency of Euclid is due to the fact 
that his primary assumptions are either self-evi- 
dent or at least sufficiently near the truth for the 
purpose in hand j whereas it is precisely Spinoza’s 
definitions and axioms that arouse controversy. 
Another objection was first brought forward by 
Tschirri hausen,^ and has been developed by 
Joachim,® Busolt,^ and others. From a geometrical 
definition we can deduce hut one property. All 
others can hededxxced only by bringing other defini- 
tions into relation with the first. Similarly, when 
Spinoza ‘ deduces ’ from the definition of God, he 
is really, though unconsciously, deducing from 
other definitions. His right to select one attribute 
as the defining property is the matter in dispute. 
And hence we are not surprised to find that he 
constantly, if tacitly, varies the definition. When 
< Substance ’ fails him, he has recoxirse to * Nature ’ ; 
when * Nature’ gives way, he substitutes ‘ lieality ’ ; 
when ‘Keality^is not concrete enough, he falls 
back on ‘God.’ Thus Spinoza himself is often 
driven to drop the deductive method, and to allow 
Mmself the luxury of explanations, notes, and 
appendices. Occasionally he even calls in ex- 
perience to corffirm his theoretical propositions. 

a. Metaphysical doctrine. — (a) 

Spinoza’s God is not the deity of any religious 
system, His conception may be ex}>ressed, pro- 
visionally at least, by the term ‘Keality.’ All 
things exist in alio. Betracing our course, we 
track the aliucl to its conditioning .somewhat ; and 
finally we must arrive either at blank nonentity 
and scepticism or at certainty based on that ulti- 
mate Eeality of which ‘things’ are expressions. 
The first alternative being impossible to Spinoza, 
he came to the second. Ho had already sitown to 
his own satiHfacjtion in the cU Deo that God exists ; 
mid in the Ethics^ though he gives certain formal 
definitions, he in fact takes Eeality as a first 
postulate. 

This Eeality is not mere Being— not (to use 
Hegel’s phrase) the night in which all cows are 
Mack, ft is a concrete, pregnant, and living con- 
ception, positive in itself and capable of positive 
development. S})inoza makes desperate attempts 
to give it a higher position than tiiat of the mere 
abstract honxe of attributes. The infinite is not 
less, but more, positive because it is indeterminate. 
Yet he cannot always rid himself of an abstract 
way of regax'ding Eeality. As Caird well puts 
it,® the ultimate, with him, is reached not by re- 
conciling opposing elements, but by abstracting 
from their aifference. Still, Spinoza’s intention 
was always to represent the real as concrete. 

This idea appears under many different aspects. 
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Tracing back the chain of causes, we reach at last 
the Causa sui. As cause, it is Natura naturans, 
that which underlies phenomena. As caused, it is 
Natura naturata ; i.e., it is identical, in a sense, 
with the plienomenal world. From another point 
of view, Eeality is Substance, tliat which is in 
itself and is conceived through itself — a restriction 
of the use of the word which Spinoza had not 
always made.^ Yet another word is ‘Nature,’ 
which ^ is xmum ceternum, per se infi7iitu7u ; Wt 
the word expresses Eeality rather as the productive 
source of things than as tixeir underlying principle. 
Hence it is less frequently employed in the Ernies 
than elsewhere. Lastly, by the tei'm ‘God’ is 
meant a Being absolutely infinite, that is ‘Sub- 
stance consisting of infinite attributes, whereof 
each expresses eternal and infinite essentiality.’® 
From this definition the idea of personality, often 
ascribed to God in the de Deo and in the Cogitata 
Metaphysical has been rigidly excluded.. God is 
no longer good ; He no longer has a will ,* He is 
‘perfect,’ but not in the moral sense;® nor does 
He ever act for an end. 

The first few propositions prove, or state, the identity of these 
various ideas. Causa sxd must have necessary existence ; hence 
it is Substance. Substance is necessarily infinite ; therefore it 
is Ood. Thence we pass to the proof that there is but one 
Substance;® but, if God is infinite in infinite ways, this seems 
little more than a truism. Yet Spinoza was convinced 7 that 
he could deduce from his definitions less obvious conclusions 
than these. First, God is the most real (or perfect) entity. 
Secondly, He is one and whole. Thirdly, He is concrete, not 
abstract, lie has infinite attributes, but not ‘infinite’ in a 
numerical sense ; nor is He one in a numerical sense. He is in 
fact the unchanging Unity which underlies the fleeting mani- 
festations of the many. Were there not this simplicity beneath 
the complexity of Nature, Nature could not possibly be con- 
ceived. Yet God is not the whole as including the parts ;8 for, 
if so, as parts, they would be independent of Him. To separate 
the whole into parts is to destroy it. By this we see that Spinoza 
means to assert that the Reality involves a reconciliation of all 
difference; but whether he is always consistent is another 
matter. 

In what sense God is ‘concrete’ we have seen. He is 
‘infinite’ not through negation, but because He admits of un- 
limited predicates being affirmed of Him. It is only the im- 
perfection of language that compels us to use a negative term 
of a quality esseutially positive.® 

That God exists of noccssity is shown both a priori and a 
posteriori ; lo but the real demonstration lies in the whole theorj’ 
of which the proofs are a part, and this wo may sum up as 
follows. 


The notion of cause is reciprocal : everything that is involves 
God as its cause, Just as much as God Involves it. Now, thin^ 
are perceived by ua under the entangling notions of time, Place, 
and the like. Such conceptions are mere phantoms. Never- 
theless, the things are not altogether phantasmal ; nay, they 
appear simply because they really are. * Every idea of every 
existing thing necessarily involves the eternal and infinite 
essence. ’ll The tiniest entity implies infinitude. God, then, 
both is and is not identical with the many. He is identical 
with the many in ho far as they are Imifilcit in Him; He is 
<lifferent, inasmuch as He is not subject to the mutations of 
the many. He is not the sum of vvhafc appears ; he is all that 
is. ‘He is the immanent cause of all things, and not the 


transient.’ Spinoza will have no dualism. ‘ God and Nature ’ 
—the phrase of the earlier writings — gives place to ‘God or 
Nature.’ Nay, even space and thought must be united in one, 
which includes both. The idealists also allow but one ; but that 
is done by subsuming apace under thought. The materialists 
subsume thought under space. Spinoza’s form of monisin is 
peculiar to himself, and is exhibited in his remarkable doctrine 
of attributes. 


(If) Attributes . — Substance can be, and is, known. 
‘ I have,’ says Spinoza, ‘ m clear an idea (if not as 
clear an image) of God as of a triangle.’ Experi- 
ence shows that we can form two clear idetis of 


Substance— as extended and as thinking. Hence 
extension and thought are each co-extensive with 
SuMstance ; nay, they are Substance, or, as Spinoza 
phrases it, they are attributes of Substance. ‘ It 
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is essential to the nature of Substance that each 
of its attributes should he conceived p&r se. All 
the attributes have always been together in it, 
nor could one have been produced from another ; 
but each expresses the reality of substance.’^ 
Each of the two attributes that we know (and each 
of the others, did we know them) gives us a final 
account of ultimate Keality. 

The two attributes were accepted from Descartes ; 
but with startling difierences. Descartes ^ denied 
that God is extended. Space is a creature of God, 
who gave it its ‘ primary ’ qualities of motion and 
rest, three dimensions, and the like. The ‘ second- 
ary ’ qualities he regarded as not created by God, 
but due to the percipient mind. To Spinoza the 
whole idea of ‘ creation ’ is repugnant. 

The attributes are independent of each other. 
Body cannot determine the mind to think, nor 
mind determine the body to move.® Ideas are 
due to God as res cogitans simply ; motion and 
rest to Him as res extensa simply.'* How, then, is 
the unity of God secured? There are infinite 
attributes, each pointing to an independent 
essence: how, then, is there but one Keality? 
Spinoza’s proof® is curious. He says that, if 
twenty men exist, there must be a reason, over 
and above the cause of human existence in general, 
why twenty men should exist. But the definition 
of God, implying existence, yet contains no 
provision for several substances. Hence only one 
can exist. This ingenious argument occurs again ; 
but it is hardly convincing. All that really is 
shown is that number is beside the question ; and 
so Spinoza himself seems to recognize® when he 
says * eum qui Deum unum vel unicum nuncupat, 
impropere de eo loqui.’ God, then, is merely 
indivisible Reality. But, if there is no passage 
from extension to thought, how are we to account 
for the statement that extension and thought 
move in par^lel lines — that for every affection of 
space there is a corresponding affection of mind ? 

The point is too abstruse to be discussed here in detail. 
Difficulties enough remain. If it is intelligence that perceives 
attribute, then thought, which is an attribute, seems made a 
judge of itself ; indeed, as Tschirnhausen pointed out, 7 thought 
IS conscious of extension also, and hence, in the forcible phrase 
of Martineau, elected as a consul, it soon poses as a dictator. 
In one of his most striking pages Pollock 8 asks what difference 
it would make if every attribute but thought were destroyed ; 
and the answer is simply ‘None.* Then why does Spinoza 
postulate other attributes? Above all, why demand an infinite 
number? We might ask other questions. Does thought cor- 
respond with each of them, so that we have a series of pairs of 
which thought is always one? Or is there another series of 
pairs, like extension and thought, but not the same, in each of 
which one, but not the other, can look over its neighbour’s wall, 
and in which neither can see an^ farther? Spinoza 8 hints at 
answers to these*que8tions, but gives no satisfactory solution. 

Monism is neither good nor bad in itself. There is nothing, 
apart from good reasons, that makes monism better than dual- 
ism or than infinitism. What, then, is it beyond prejudice that 
compels us to posit any unifying principle of these infinite 
attributes, which are distinctly stated to have nothing in 
common ? Spinoza’s theory made him reduce the many to one. 
Experience showed him two. But you do not bridge the 
Channel by simply calling England a part of Europe. 

As Martineau 10 has shown, there is an essential difference 
between extension and thought in their relations to their modes. 
Body is a limited fragment of extension ; our minds are not 
limited fragments of the infinite mind-stuff. For, though all 
individual things are animate, n they do not think ; they are 
only thought of. Nor does God Himself think; those who 
ascribe thought to Him are like those who should confuse the 
Dog-star with the animal that barks. Intellect 13 belongs to 
Natura naturata, not to Natura naturam. Nay, to attribute 
thought to God would be to attribute to Him an imperfection. 

There is difficulty enough, then, in the transi- 
tion from substance to attribute. There is hardly 
less in that from attribute to mode. 
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(c) Modes, infinite. — Mode is an afifection of 
Substance, that which exists not in se but in alio.'^ 
It will thus partake of the twofold nature of 
Substance. As we have seen, ‘ things ’ are both 
extended and ‘ animata ’ ; and modes are ‘ things ’ 
under the phenomenalizing influence of time. In 
coming under that influence they lose some of 
their reality. All things follow from the divine 
perfection, but all are not equally perfect — a 
doctrine of ethical import. ^ The First Cause 
alone is perfect; that which is directly produced 
by God is the nearest approach to perfection (it is 
‘infinite’ in its own kind, and admits of the least 
negation). That which is produced mediately is 
imperfect in accordance with its degree of mediacy. 
Thus an infinite number of modes follows from 
God ‘by the necessity of the divine nature.’® 
Mode, then, is a device for deducing the finite 
from the infinite. But the step is not made at 
once. We pass first to infinite modes. These are 
Substance in its totality considered as active. 
Extension is barren until touched to life by motion 
and rest ; and these have an infinitely extended 
range. Similarly, Substance as thought, when its 
decks are cleared for action, appears as intellectus 
absolute injinitus. Yet both these, though infinite, 
are intelligible not^er se bub per aliud. They ap 
therefore modes, not attributes — ‘ sons of God ’ in 
the language of the de Deo.*^ 

Each of these immediate infinite modes gives 
birth to ‘ mediate ’ infinite modes. Under motion 
and rest stands the facies totius universi,^ which, 
though varying internally, is in total always the 
same. Spinoza’s account is brief ; but the doctrine 
seems to be derived from that of Descartes, that 
the quantity of motion in the universe is constant. 
By this Descartes meant momentum. Had Spinom 
lived now, he would doubtless have expressed his 
‘mode’ in terms of the Conservation of Ener^. 
That there were other such ‘mediate infinite 
modes’ is likely enough; but conjecture may well 
be spared. 

How intellect, which is a mode, can yet he 
absolutely infinite is hard to see. ‘ Onr mind, so 
far as it understands, is an eternal mode of think- 
ing, determined by another eternal mode, and this 
by another, and so on in infinitum ; so that all 
together constitute God’s eternal and infinite 
intellect.’® Thus ‘ God’s intellect ’ is here used as 
equivalent to the sum- total of human intellects, 
inclu(iing potential intellect as well as actu^; 
and it deals not merely with extension, but with 
thought itself. Every thought is capable of being 
made the object of another thought, and so on ad 
infinitum. The absolutely infinite intellect is 
identical with the whole of these actual or 
potential series. Here for once Spinoza seems to 
use the term ‘infinite’ in the sense which he else- 
where rejects— that of indefinitely numerous.'^ 

In the attribute of thought the mediate eternal 
mode, corresponding to the facies in extension, is 
not given by Spinoza. Did we know the other 
attributes, we should find each of them thromng 
off stems, first immediate and then mediate, in a 
series of similar pairs. But even so we have not 
bridged the chasm from the infinite to the finite. 
How is that to be done ? 

{d) Modes, finite. — Spinoza’s answer is that 
finite things are themselves in a sense infinite. 
Their essences are eternal ; their existence finite. 
In Eth. i. 17, schol., e.g., we learn that a man is 
the cause of another man’s existence, but nob of 
his essence, for the latter is eternal.® Peopling 
the vast heaven of eternity are countless hosts of 
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eternal essences ; they pass for a moment through 
the entangling atmospliere of existence, and flash 
into a transient light. Essence ^ is * the manner in 
which created things are comprehended in God’s 
attributes.’ Hence the essences even of finite 
things are eternal. Thus the passage from the 
infinite to the essence of a finite thing is but a 
passage to the entirely finite. But whence comes 
the partial finitude ? 

Everything left to the play of its own essence 
would be eternal. Nothing can be destroyed,^ 
except by a thing of the same kind, external to itself. 
The essence of a thing neither brings it into exist- 
ence nor expels it thence. There cannot be a finite 
thing until there is another finite thing to 
determine it ; and that other is itself determined 
by another finite thing ; and so ad infinitum.^ So 
also there is no particular thing than which there 
is not a more powerful one by which it may be 
destroyed.'* But whence does the finite get its 
first impulse? This indefinite series is not true 
infinity.^ Nay, finiteness, a mere negation, seems to 
have teen unconsciously pressed into the domain 
of causality. As Martineau well puts it, finding 
the * most capacious essences struck with sterility^ 
in the domain of actual things, Spino^a invents a 
second kind of causality, the despised inductive.® 

He has been defended on the ground that this second 
causality, being bound up with temporal existence, is a mere 
illusion- Spinoza's particular things, say some, have no real 
existence ; and therefore the series of causes that leads to them, 
being illusory also, is of course irreconcilable with the eternal 
causality. Much in his language lends countenance to this 
theory. In JS'p. 29, e.//., he says that extended substance is not 
really divided, as wo are so prone to divide it in imagination. 
Yet elsewhere he speaks of particular things as ^actually 
existing and this existence seems to have been objective 
(formalist Else why does he tell us that the finite is only in 
part negative Adniitting, then, to the full the illusoriness 
of the temporal existence of particular thini^, we are still 
unable to reconcile the two lines of causality Into one. How 
they put on this illusory actuality is precisely the difficulty 
which Spinoza does not meet He provides causes for the real 
and causes also for the phenomenal ; but he says nothing as to 
how the real becoixics phcnoiuenal. 

Assuming, however, this double causality, let us see how it 
works. The exisUmce of e.ieh tldng is a mediate infinite mode. 
If left to its eeseruje, the thing would simply be. But it comes 
Into a 'struggb* for existence* with other essences.^ Hence 
arise the ideas of contingency, possibility, and the like. If the 
circumstances of the temporal w'orki forbid the appearance of 
the thing, we call its existence Mmposslble' ; should they not 
forbid it^ we call It 'probable' or * possible.' But in either case 
the contingency*^ is merely a phrase for our ignorance.^ 

To sum up: a finite individual thing is a 
fusion of ite eternal essence with the temporal 
chain of causality, which alone determines its 
duration* In IkiUi these senses the thing is 
called actual ; but the actualities are of totally 
different kinds. In the indivi<iuality of such a 
tiling both attributes (and possibly even the 
infinite others also) must, in modal form, unite 
their forces. In a man, c.^., must combine siaie, 
form, motion, etc,, ‘while external circumstances 


will, by their action upon him and upon them- 
selves, decide the length of his terrestrial course. 
A man is a complex ; and our knowledge both of 
his mind and of his l>ody, as well as of his external 
conditions, must be fragmentary at best.^* 

(e) Man m mode , — Among all individuals man 
is highest. Not of course that he is the end of 
Nature, or that Nature in any sense aims at his 
welfare.^® Never tlieless, as there are degrees of 
perfection, man, ex}>ressing the infinite both in 
mind and in body better than other finites, is the 
most perfect, jEven in men there are degrees of 
perfection. The good man expresses God more 
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fully than the knave. ^ Ideas differ from one 
another in containing more or less reality. ^ Hence, 
bv the doctrine of parallelism, the human body 
also is superior to other finite bodies. Not, of 
course, that there is any causal connexion between 
body and mind. The body and the idea of body 
{i,e. the mind) are the same individual conceived 
under different attributes.® The object of the idea 
constituting the human^ mind is the body and 
nothing else.'* True, Spinoza probably began by 
regarding the body as the prior ; ® but in the Ethics 
this has been dropped, and the highly artificial 
doctrine which, for want of a better term, we have 
called ‘parallelism’ has been substituted. This 
doctrine involves the rejection of all belief in a 
real self in man, as is clearly seen in the series of 
propositions® in which the subject is discussed. 
There is no faculty of desiring, loving, understand- 
ing. All these are fictions, or metaphysical uni- 
versal. To call them ‘ mind ’ is like explaining a 
stone by talking of lapidity."^ ‘The mind is a 
definite mode of thought, and not the free cause of 
its actions.’ ® The perceptions of the mind vary 
with the sensations of the body.® The idea 
which constitutes the actual being of mind is not 
simple, but eoi^ound. The succession of thoughts 
is the mind. Irie human mind does not know the 
body to exist save through the ideas of the modi- 
fications whereby the body is affected ; and the 
idea of the human mind is referred to God (i.e. 
exists in the ordered seq[uence of the world) pre- 
cisely as the idea of the human body. But now 
can the mind, which is nothing but a series 
of thoughts, be conceived by one link in that 
series? Spinoza answers^® ty projjouiiding the 
theory of tlie mind not only as the idea of the 
body, but as idea idece^ i.e, as conscious of ideas. 
Precisely as it sums up the sensations into one 
whole which we call the body, so these various 
ideas are summed up into one generalization and 
contemplated as a wlioie.^® But the difference is 
obvious. An idea of an idea is caused by that 
idea, whereas the body is absolutely dissociated 
from the mind. 

The ambiguity In the word ‘ idea ' must aJrt^dy have struck 
the reader. When Spinoza telle us Uuit all tilings are animate, 
or that the object of the idea constituting the mmd is tlie body 
and nothing else, he does not mean by * idea ' what we now 
denote by ' concept/ but merely the parallel In thought to the 
body in extension. Thus the idea corporis is one kind of idi^ ; 
the id&a idece is another. 

We may well ask how, if the mind is but a 
succession of ideas, it can form judgments. The 
answer is^^ that the judgment is in the idea iteelf, 
and not in the mind regarded as having the idea. 
The truth of an idea is its own standard ; the 
mind does not judge its truth, but the idea asserts 
its own truth. A false idea, similarly, is neMtive 
in itself. “ There is, m we have seen, no facility of 
judgment; and the possibility of judgments is 
not explained, but simply referred dogmatically 
to the ultimate Suhstance. We shall find later 
that will, which is to Spinoza a judgment, is 
equally reduced to a mere point in a long line of 
points reaching back to infinity. 

The purpose of the theory of idea idem was to 
reinstate after a fashion the ‘self’ wluch had been 
destroyed by the rejection of ‘ faculties.’ But the 
self, lodged at the end of an infinite series, recedes 
like a will-o’-the-wisp the more it is pursued ; and 
a mind which receive.s ideas passively ab extra has 
no claim to the character of a real mode of 
thouglit. Regai‘ding man as finite, in fact, 
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Spinoza seems to have ipso facto banished the 
self ; for the essence of self is independent reality. 
There is in the mind much that we do not know, 
which yet may be postulated from considering the 
body ; and vice versa. Hence to know the one 
thoroughly we must discuss the other; and 
Spinoza ^ proceeds to give us a few propositions (or 
* lemmas ’) on body generally, into wliicli we cannot 
here enter. The probability is (though Joachim 
and others dispute it) that a full knowledge of 
man would reveal body, mind, and an iniinite 
number of other modes in the other attributes. 
When Spinoza says ^ that * of things as they are in 
themselves God is the cause so far as he consists of 
infinite attributes,’ he must surely mean that 
every individual thing, man included, is a fusion 
of modes of all the attributes. 

5. Theory of knowledge. — At this point Spinoza 
resumes the thread of psychological analysis that 
was broken off in the Tractatus de Intellectus 
Emendatione, The test of truth is in the idea 
itself ; the mind does not, strictly, judge its ideas. 
Nevertheless we need some method of comparing 
these ideas — and most of all in a system which 
regards the ideas as the mind. Spinoza accord- 
ingly gives us a classification. We find three 
classes : (1) ideas of the imagination, (2) ideas of 
reasoning, (3) ideas of intuition. In earlier times 
Spinoza seems to have regarded ideas as passive,® 
but in the Ethics he speaks otherwise : ‘ I call an idea 
a conception rather than a perception, because the 
latter word seems to imply that the mind is passive 
with respect to the object.’^ An adequate idea, 
then, is one in which the intrinsic (or subjective) 
marks of truth are present, namely, clearness and 
distinctness; and to attain certainty we need 
only reduce ideas to simplicity. This is done 
directly by intuition, and mediately by reason- 
ing; hence the only source of error is imagina- 
tion. 

{a) Ideas of imagination, — The question of the 
relation between mind and body was differently 
solved by Spinoza at different times. In the 
appendix to de Deo^ he says, ‘mens a corpore 
onginem ducat.’ In Int, Em.^ the possibility of 
ideas arising from fortuitous motions of the body 
is admitted. To account for this influence he 
adopted Descartes’s fantastic doctrine of animal 
^ints. This theory he utterly rejects in the 
Ethics.'^ Nevertheless a few traces of it seem to 
remain in the language which he uses to explain 
imagination. 

We only know our body phenomenally, ‘by the 
ideas of the affections of the body.’® Hence 
our knowledge of it is very imperfect. We know 
it not in its cause, but through ideas of its suc- 
cessive states, and these ideas are confused with 
those of other bodies.® This ill-blent conception is 
imagination. If we are affected by an external 
body, we regard that body as present and we 
tend to regard even absent external bodies as 
present also. This is explained by a curious 
physiological doctrine, which we need not here 
examine. Anyhow, when the external body is 
really there, we ‘ perceive’ it — i.e., the mind forms 
an idea which is parallel to the conti^ous body. 
This Spinoza calls the idea of the body — another 
instance of the ambiguity of the term ‘idea.’ 
Like Sir William Hamilton, he identifies the cause 
of a sensation with the object of a perception. 
Still more clear is this when we look at his account 
of representation— i.e. of the formation of pictures 
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of external things that are not there. The external 
bodies have left a ‘footprint’ on the brain. 
Whenever that footprint is reproduced by internal 
causes, we invent the external cause. Modem 
psychologists would unanimously assert that we 
do not (as a rule) think of these states of the 
brain. The thought arises /rom them, doubtless ; 
but an idea caused by a thing is not a knowledge 
of it. In any case, a knowledge of the body thus 
attained is inadequate ; and the mind’s knowledge 
of itself, being attendant on the ideas of bodily 
aflections,^ is equally inadequate.® We can often 
correct one imagination by another;® but full 
correction can come only from reasoning or 
intuition. 

Should ideas be frequently given together, an 
association tends to be created by which the 
appearance of one idea arouses the others. Thus ^ 
from the \vord ‘apple’ we proceed to form the 
image of the fruit. (Spinoza does not distinguish 
this association from memory.) Should a Targe 
number of these images recur, the mind, retaining 
the ratio patientis^ and acting as a mere ‘ spiritusS 
automaton,’ selects those ideas that are alike in 
certain respects from those that are alike in others, 
and forms blurred images. This is the origin of- 
those worthless ‘universals’ which, as we saw 
above (§ 2), are mere negations. To the universal 
we give an equally worthless class-name, which 
means one thing to one man and another to 
another.® Still more blurred are those abstract 
images which are represented by ‘ transcendental ’ 
terras like ‘thing,’ ‘ being,’ ‘somewhat.’^ Such a 
fiction, so persistent that it hampers even philo- 
sophers, is that of time, which is ‘nihil praeter 
modum cogitandi.’® This doctrine must not be 
confused with the Kantian ‘forms of thought.’ 
With Kant ‘ time is a necessary representation, 
lying at the foundation of all our intuitions.^ ^ 
With Spinoza time is quite unessential to all 
rationally conceived ideas. So long as we confine 
ourselves to essences, we are in a region to which 
the notion of time is quite foreign. Time, in fact, 
is a form of contingency, which, as we saw above, 
is not in nature but in ourselves. 

Equally illusory is the notion of freedom,^® Not 
knowing the causes that impel us to action, we 
imagine ourselves free to do this or that. Even so 
a falling stone, if it could think, would fancy it 
fell of its own accord. Similar is that worst of 
all errors, the ascription to God of a purpose in 
His actions. Intellect and will do not pertain to 
God ; they are a mere refu^iwm ignorantuB, 

{b) Reasoning. — If the imagination is prone to 
false generalizing, ib does not follow that all 
generalizing is false. Without some form of 
generalization thought is impossible. In Eth, 
ii. 38 we learn what is the true form. ‘Those 
things which are common to all, and which are 
equally in a part and in the whole, cannot be con- 
ceived except adequately.’ Suppose our body to 
be acted on oy an external thing. There must be 
something ‘commune et proprium’ to the two. 
Let the body be again acted on, this time by 
another external thing. There will again be 
something in common ; and so on. The idea of 
this common element will be clear and distinct, 
i.e, adequate. Such a remaining common quality 
is weight. Our idea of weight, then, is adequate. 
Similarly with the yet wider idea of extension. 
Such communes notiones^ unlike the false uni- 
versals, are true; and the more the body has in 
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common with external bodies the more things can 
be adequately known. ^ These communes notiones 
may be made the basis of reasoning [fundamerUa 
rationis), and will lead to other adequate ideas. 
Doubtless Spinoza had in his mind the fact that 
Euclid’s axioms are called communes notiones x 
but he would have extended the phrase to include 
the fundamental ideas of physics, dynamics, and his 
own ethics. When once these foundations have 
been laid, accuracy in ratiocination will secure 
certainty. 

Imagination regards things as contingent ; 
reason regards them *sub quadam aeternitatis 
specie.’^ If a child sees Peter two or three times 
in the morning, he will associate the morning with 
Peter. If on occasion James should appear 
instead of Peter, the child’s expectation will waver 
between the two. Reason, on the other hand, 
conceives things out of all relation to time. When 
considering a triangle, it does not consider whether 
the triangle is new, old, large, or small. Reason, 
in fact, views nature in an ordo ad intellectum. 

But this phrase, ‘ sub specie aeternitatis,’ is ulti- 
mately deposed in favour of another. To know 
thA communes notiones, to know the 'essence’ of 
an individual thing, to know a thing * under the 
forai of eternity,’ are all reduced* to knowing a 
thing 'by reference to the eternal and infinite 
essence of God.’ This is a sublime phrase, the full 
meaning of which will appear only as the whole 
philosophy is studied. At present a few words 
must suffice. All properties of matter are known 
with reference to extension. But extension is the 
infinite essence of God on one side. And therefore, 
as our knowledge of extension (the most ultimate 
of commums notiones in one attribute) is adequate, 
so our knowledge of any extended thing can be 
adequate only so far as it is referred to that ulti- 
mate attribute. Similarly with the other attribute 
of thought. Deductive reasoning is a safe way of 
attaining this adequacy— nay (apart from the 
obscure exception to which we now proceed), it is 
the only one. 

(c) Intuitwe Jmowledae. — Still higher than reason 
is sdentia infuitiva, which is so darkly delineated 
that its features are only dimly discerned. We 
leam, however, the following points. 

(e) It deals with the essences of singular things not, like 
fdhtw, with notiones. A word is here necessary on 

these essences. Spinoza is generally called a nominalist ; and 
his rejection of ‘universals^ justifies us in so regarding him. 
But how, under a system of nominalism, essences can remain is 
a riddle. Betaining essences, we must mean by them the 
common properties of things ,* and so Spinoza does, when he 
calls the common properties of bodies the eternal essence of the 
human hody---i*<?. the essence of the human body is that which 
it shares with non-human bodies I But as a rule he speaks, as 
here, of the essences of individual things— a concepMon almost 
paradoxical. Yet some such conception seems necessary to 
explain that agreement between the idea and the ideatum 
which constitutes truth. In this agreement there is a kind of 
identity between the two, the * formal' and the * objective* 
being only aspects of the same thing ; and that * same thing ’ is 
the essence. This essence is not the product of the mind only 
—such a quaai-Berkeleian theory is utterly foreign to Spinoza ; 
nor can it be in the body before the mind perceives it— else the 
body would be made prior to the mind. Such as it is, it is per- 
ceived by scieritia intuitiva. 

O) It acts immediately and not deductively. The example 
givenisas follows.5 

Required a fourth proportional to three given numbers. 
Tradesmen arrive at the correct result either °ab experientia 
yaga ' or by remembering the rules of thumb learnt at school 
(* ex audltu *). The mathematician sees it * sub specie aeterni- 
tatis,' haying seen the laws of proportion and referred them to 
‘God'— i.e. to the controlling conceptions of space. But with 
very simple numbers there is no need of either process ; in a 
single flash the correct answer is obtained : and this is intui- 
tion.* 

Whether this intuition is due to long practice in ratio, or is a 
separate faculty, is not quite clear.? Spinoza confesses that the 
things he knows by this kind of knowledge are few but it Is 
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possible to attain it, fori ‘we can form that kind of know- 
ledge,’ though we cannot form images of God as we do of 
bodies, and therefore fancy we have not as clear an idea of 
Him as of bodies, 

(y) A third hint as to the nature of intuition is given in Bth. 
V. 31. We there learn that it depends (1) on the mind, (2) on 
the mind as formal, (3) on the mind so far as the mind itself is 
eternal. On these enigmatical sentences much has been 
written. With hesitation we advance the following attempt at 
solution. ‘ The idea of every individual thing actually existing 
necessarily involves the eternal and infinite essence of God.’2 
If, e.g., we wish to know any individual mode of extension, we 
must refer it to the attribute of extension in God. Ratio does 
in fact thus proceed. Beginning with space, it adds the differ- 
entisB one by one, until it arrives at the definition required. 
This Spinoza would call * acting as far as the mind is finite.’ 
Intuition, on the other hand, beginning with the individual 
thing and acting by its * eternal ' powers, escapes all the inter- 
mediate stages, and grasps at once the relation of the thing to 
God. Seeing the unity of the individual thing as prior to its 
diversity, it proceeds at once to the unity of God whence that 
unity flows; whereas ratio sees the diversity first. Strictly, 
indeed, intuition does not proceed at all. Presented with a 
triangle, it would see at once what properties are general and 
what special, and would, by the eternity of the mind, refer the 
universal properties at once to the attribute of extension. 
Hence, as has often been pointed out, scientia mtuitiva 
is really possible only for an infinite mind. 

Scientia intuitiva ought, if it transcefids reason, 
to carry us back to a principle that unifies alike 
the things among themselves and their differences 
from the perceiving mind. Spinoza has shut out 
this possibility by confining intuition to the per- 
ception of individual things. Nevertheless, he is 
not entirely unconscious of the obligation ; for, 
when (as in Eth. v.) he speaks of the mind that 
has attained this knowledge, he is led on to speak 
I of that mind as absorbed in the Reality which it 
grasps; as, in fact, one with God. ‘To see God 
in all things, and all things in God’ — Spinoza’s 
ideal — is impossible save for God Himself ; and 
even for Him impossible, since intellect does not 
belong to Natura naturans. 

Ratio and intuition exhaust all possible instru- 
ments of knowledge. Intellect directed on either 
of these paths cannot err. To discern the true, all 
that is necessaiT is to resolve ideas into their 
simplest form. Nothing would induce Spinoza to 
give any other criterion of truth than truth itself ; 
it is the rule both of itself and of the false.* 
When, in fact, we see the truth, we see it ; and 
there is no more to be said. 

6. Doctrine of the emotions. — Scientia intuitiva 
shows that, while all things depend on God, their 
individuality is not destroyed thereby. By a 
noble paraaox it asserts that the aloneness of 
tilings is precisely the essence which they derive 
from God. From God they gain the power of 
existing (so to speak) apart from God. Once 
launched on the sea of life, they exert a power 
which is none the less their own that it is recog- 
nized to be God’s. This doctrine Spinoza expresses 
in terms of the conatus; and it is here that we 
must seek the transition from knowing to doing, 
from metaphysic to ethic. 

This theoiy is stated thus: * Everything, as far 
as it is in itself, endeavours to continue in its 
being. ’ ^ That this ‘ endeavour ’ is a mere metaphor 
in many cases is at once seen. ‘ This conatus is 
nothing hut the actual essence of the tiling.’ To 
some extent Spinoza had been anticipated by 
Descartes, who asserted the doctrine of inertia — 
i.e. that external causes alone can alter the state 
of a body. Other philosophers had already treated 
this inertia as a ; and hence we are not sur- 
prised to find Spinoza speaking of this passive 
principle as a * vis qua res in existendo perseverat ’ ; 
while m the de Deo it is called the naturalis amor 
of everything for the preservation of its body. In 
things generally the conatus is equivalent to their 
existence ; in living things it is their life ; but it 
belongs primarily to the mind-aide of the thing, 
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and in man ^ the mind is conscious of the conatus. 
The existence which we attempt to maintain is the 
temporal and phantasmal ; ^ but the conatm follows 
from the eternal necessity of God’s nature.® 
Beferred solely to the mind, it is will ; referred 
to body and mind in conjunction, it is appetite. 
Will, then, is simply ‘appetite with consciousness 
thereof. ’ This transformation of the mere essence 
of a man into the active principle of will is one of 
Spinoza’s most astounding feats. 

But observe that the will is, as we have seen, 
not ‘free.’® God alone is free — and that in the 
sense that He works solely from the necessity of 
His own nature. Secondly, the will is not a 
faculty. Voluntas is only a general name for the 
sum of particular volitions, as the mind is the 
sum of particular ideas. Thirdly, mluntas is 
merely a judgment, not a desire. When I see a 
triangle and affirm that its angles are equal to two 
right angles, this affirmation is a mluntas. How 
far this identification, so strange to modern eyes, 
is absolute may be doubted. It has been well 
pointed out that the psychological classification of 
mind into will, feeling, and cognition was not 
known to Spinoza ; ® and possibly, as Pollock sug- 
gests,^ Spinoza simply means to assert that the 
will is active as the understanding is active. In 
any case he excludes choice from will, and forbids 
us to pass what are ordinarily known as ‘moral 
judgments ’ on any action whatever. Virtue thus 
reduces to an acquiescence in our fate. When we 
see that what happens both within us and without 
us is as ‘ necessary ’ as the properties of a triangle 
are necessary when once its essence is given, we 
shall endure our lot with even mind.® 

Hence we do not desire a thing because it is 
good ; we call it good because we desire it. What- 
ever satisfies the conatus in any degree is so far 
* good ’ ; whatever hinders it is so far ‘ bad.* The 
same series of deeds may be good or bad in differ- 
ent circumstances. Extemafiy, the matricide of 
Orestes does not differ from that of Nero.® 

Voluntas i or appetituSy being a judgment, may 
be either adequate or inadequate. From the 
former arise activities of the mind, from the latter 
passivities.^® Whatever increases or diminishes 
the activity in the body, the ‘ idea ’ thereof 
increases or diminishes the power of thought in the 
mind.^^ Thus the mind can undergo change, and 
pass, like the body, to a greater or less ‘perfec- 
tion. ’ These states are called respectively pleasure 
{Icetitia) and pain {tristitia). The first active 
exercise of the conatus appears when the pleasure 
or pain has ^ven rise to desire (conscious appetite).^® 
Desire is mild or intense according to the intensity 
of the pleasure or pain in which it originates, and 
has as many varieties as there are varieties of that 
leasure or pain. It is in fact ‘ the being of a man 
imself, so far as we conceive it as determined to 
a particular action by any given affection of it.* 
Pleasure has one advantage over pain in that it 
increases the vitality to which it owes its origin ; 
hence desire arising from pleasure is, ceteris paribus, 
greater than that arising from pain. Desire, 
pleasure, and pain are to Spinoza the only primary 
emotions. 

To develop his theory of the emotions, Spinoza 
relies largely upon association of ideas, which had 
already been applied to the same end, but with 
far less skill, by Hobbes. The result is univer- 
sally regarded as Spinoza’s masterpiece. His very 
success, however, makes it unnecessary for us to 
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follow him in detail. A slight reference will be 
sufficient. Feelings are twofold : if based on in- 
adequate ideas, they are passive ; if on adequate, 
active. Subjection to the former is human bond- 
age ; subjection to the latter is only another word 
for the highest freedom. 

Since we naturally endeavour to preserve our 
existence, we naturally endeavour to banish those 
images that lower our vitality, and to maintain 
those that heighten it. Hence arise the passive 
emotions of love (or liking) and hate (or dislike). 
By the law of association we soon come to like or 
dislike things in themselves indifferent to us ; ^ 
and anything may, accidentally, be the cause of 
such an emotion. ® Thus we explain avarice, regret, 
jealousy, and rivalry.® These emotions often, as 
in avarice, attain a power totally out of proportion 
to the pleasure or pain from which they spring. 

By the very fact that we conceive a thing like 
ourselves to be affected with any emotion, we are 
ourselves subjected to a like emotion.^ From this 
principle, applied in the fashion of Adam Smith, 
Spinoza works in order to trace many of our 
affectus to sympathy. It is this imitatio affeetuum 
which, referred to pain, is called commiseration, 
and, referred to desire, is called emulation.® Thus 
we explain repentance, ambition, envy, or bene- 
volence. 

Contingency and freedom being illusions, we 
ought neither to regret our own (so-called) bad 
actions, nor to plume ourselves on our ‘ good ’ 
ones, nor to be angry with a man who injures us. 

‘ Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner ’ ; or, 
rather, to understand is to see that the ve^ 
notions of approval and pardon are irrelevant. It 
is from such inadequate ideas that arise anger, 
remorse, self-approval, revenge.® 

Such passive emotions, then, subjection to which 
is bondage, are defined generally as follows : 

‘ Emotion which is called a passion of the soul is a 
confused idea whereby the mind affirms a greater 
or less force of existence in its body or some part 
thereof than it had before, on the occurrence of 
which the mind is determined to think of one thing 
more than of another.’’ 

Such emotions of course differ in different men,® 
or even in the same man. Spinoza would probably 
have allowed that the quality of a pleasure is to 
be taken into account as well as its quantity.® 

We pass on now to active emotions, arising from 
adequate ideas. Some of these spring from ratio, 
others from scientia intuitiva, where the mind 
conceives itself as active, it feels pleasure ; hence 
the mind feels pleasure when it forms adequate 
ideas. ^® Desire also may arise from such ideas; 
but pain, by the very nature of the case, is ex- 
cluded. Spinoza has thus arrived at last at that 
virtus of the mind, fortitude, which, as we saw, 
was the practical end he set before himself at the 
very commencement of his philosophy. Fortitude, 
or strength of character, is merely the essence of 
the mind in its self-sustaining endeavour. The 
utmost that Spinoza can promise (on the other 
hand, the utmost that is worth having) is know- 
ledge — knowledge more perfect in proportion to 
the greatness of the object that it covers. Forti- 
tude is the courage to know — ^to get clear of the 
passive emotions, and to act from the conatus 
alone. As centred in ourselves, it is animositas, 
or valour ; as directed towards others, it is gener- 
ositas, or nobility. By the former is meant the 
desire whereby we strive to preserve our being in 
accordance with the dictates ox reason ; by the latter 
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the desire whereby we endeavour, solely under the 
dictates of reason, to aid others and be their 
friends. Temperance and presence of mind are 
varieties of the one ; courtesy and mercy, of the 
other. A man of fortitude will never allow his 
desires to be excessive; he will not be disturbed 
even by the fear of death, for he will think of 
death less than of anytliing. All this is due to his 
possession of adequate knowledge. 

Nor is even fortitude all that is possible to us. 
There are yet higher emotions, springing not from 
reason, but from intuition. These Spinoza does 
not yet consider, pausing to touch on our subjuga- 
tion to the emotions.^ 

7 . Human bondage, or the power of the 
emotions. — Though ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ are relative 
terms, it is perhaps as well to retain them, pro- 
vided we keep in mind the sense in which they 
are used, ancl Spinoza lays it down that he will 
use ‘good’ as the synonym of ‘ perfect.’ ‘There 
is no individual thing in nature than which there 
is not a stronger thing that can destipy it.’® 
Hence the force whereby a man persists in exist- 
ing is infinitely {Le, indefinitely) surpassed by the 
ower of external causes.^ Passion, therefore, 
eing due to these external causes, has enormous 
force, and can at times overcome all the rest of a 
man’s activities.® A ]»assion can be destroyed 
only by a contrary passion.® Reason may easily 
be overcome by emotion : knowledge can control 
the emotions only so far as it is itseli one of them,^ 
Desires may be controlled by other desires ; and 
desire of future good is more easily controlled than 
desire of what is now agreeable.® Desire arising 
from pleasure we have seen to he stronger than 
that arising from pain.® Hence we might almost 
echo the despairing cry of the poet, ‘ Video meliora 
proboque : deteriora sequor ’ ; but, says Spinoza, ‘ I 
have not written this to draw the conclusion that 
ignorance is better than knowledge, or that a 
wise man is no better than a fool. Wliat reason 
can do in controlling the emotions I shall show 
later. At present I shall say that reason demands 
that every man should love himself, and should 
desire everything which really brings him to 
greater perfection.’ 

Virtue is based on the self-maintaining impulse. 
Every man necessarily desires or ah rinks from that 
which he deems to be ‘good’ or ‘bad’— i.e. con- 
ducive to his Holf-conaervation or the reverse. 
The more he endeavours to preserve his own being, 
the more virtuous he is ; and only external causes 
can prevent his so endeavouring. No virtue can 
be conceived apart from the conntm msc corner^ 
mndi, A man is not virtuous if he acts from 
inadequate ideas ; for, ‘acting’ thus, he is really 
‘ passive ’ and swayed by external causes. Virtue, 
then,^^ is intellect, acciordance witli reason, we 
can endeavour nothing except to understand. Of 
these assertions, so Bocratic in sound, ^ it is certain 
that the proof would hardly have satisfied Socrates. 

The following: propositions (29-37) are even harder to follow. 
Kothing that has not something in common with our nature 
can do us good or harm (29)— an obvious tniism. Yet we are 
told next that a thing cannot be bad for us through that 
which it has in <x)mmon with our nature. In so far as it is 
in harmony with our nature, it is necessarily good (31X The 
purpose of these three truisms is to lead up to positions of value 
m l^inojsa's political systeru— -vie. that men necessarily agree if 
they live in obedience to reason, and that apart from reason no 
truly social life is possible. A rational life is unfortunately 
rare ; and yet* as Aristotle sHitid, man csannot help toeing social. 
Duly to live the rational life, a complex organism is necessary. 
In Spinoea's Cartesian phraseology, * Whatever disposes the 
haman body so as to render it capable of being affected in a 
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greater number of ways, or of affecting external bodies in a 
great number of ways, is useful to man,’i provided only this 
increased complexity is not purchased at the expense of stability 
of equilibrium. Such instability is always bad, even though it 
does not amount to what is usually called death. 

To social life and a complex organism Spinom proceeds to 
add 2 reasonable pleasure. Pleasure per se is good ; pain per se 
is bad. Spinoza is no ascetic. Cheerfulness cannot be excess- 
ive, but is always good and an aid to perfection. It is the 
wise man’s part to enjoy what comes in his way as much as 
possible — not, of course, to satiety, for that would not be 
enjoying it. 

Hence we see what reason demands of man. He who lives by 
reason endeavours to render love for hatred, kindness for 
contempt. 

* He who strives to conquer hatred with love, fights his battle 
in joy and confidence ; he withstands many as easily as one, 
and has little need of fortune’s aid. Those whom he vanquishes 
yield joyfully, not through failure but through increase in their 
powers.’ ... ‘He who rightly realizes that all things follow 
from the necessity of the divine nature, will not find anything 
worthy of hatred, derision, or contempt ; nor will he bestow 
pity on anything. He who is easily touched with compassion 
often does something which he afterwards regrets.’ Yet ‘he 
who is moved to help others neither by reason nor by com- 
passion seems hardly a man at all.’ 3 

Self-approval may arise from reason, and is indeed the highest 
object we can hope for. Humility, on the other hand, is no 
virtue, but a passion. Repentance, likewise, is no virtue; he 
who repents only makes himself miserable twice over— first by 
doing the bad action, and secondly by fretting about it. True, 
as things are^ both humility and repentance do on the whole 
more good than harm ; and, as ‘ sin ’ is inevitable, it is better to 
sin in the direction of repentance than in the opposite. It was 
natural, then, for the prophets, in an irrational age, to recom- 
mend so strenuously humility and repentance. Those who live 
under these emotions are not far from the kingdom of reason. 
But within that kingdom there is a better way. 

Pride and dejection are both signs of weakness ; but the 
latter, as a pain, is more easily cured. Dejection, says Spinoza 
very acutely, is indeed very near of kin to pride. 

To all actions to which we are determined by emotion, we can 
be determined without emotion by reason. 4 Desire that springs 
from reason cannot be excessive ; and the rational mind is 
affected equally whether the idea be of a thing future, past, or 
present; 8 hence, if our ideas were only adequate, we should 
desire a future thing as keenly as though it were present. 
But, having no adequate knowledge, we are reduced to reliance 
on the imagination, which prefers present things to future. 
We are often led by fear, and do good to escape evil, which is 
contrary to reason, and the lowest of superstitions. Under a 
reasonable desire we seek good directly and only accidentally 
shun evil. 

The knowledge of evil is inadequate.® Spinoza’s proof of this 
statement has been much criticized, and seems indeed to rest 
on a confusion between knowledge of a negation and a negation 
of knowledge. He is more correct when ? he asserts that, as 
good and evil are relative terms, so a knowledge of either is 
meoinplete without a knowledge of the other. If we possessed 
adequate knowledge, we should know neither. Precisely simi- 
larly, 8 Spinoza gets rid of sin by treating it as a mere negation. 

As usual, the practi<‘.al is not forgot, ten. Under the guidance 
of reason we must pursiie the greater of two goods and the 
leaser of two evils ; and the greater good in the future nither 
than the lesser in the present.® A reasonable man, living 
among the ignorant, will avoid receiving favours from them— 
bub only as far as he can. Only ‘ free ’ men, however, are really 
‘grateful ' to one another. But a man is more truly ‘ free * in 
a society than in solitude ; hence the rea.sonablc man does not 
seek the fictitious freedom of a hermit Jige. In fact, he will 
acquiesce in things as they are, for, * As far as we are inbeni<;:ent 
we cannot desire anything save what is necessary, nor yield 
absolute acquiescence to anything save the true ; hence the 
endeavour of the better part of ourselves is in harmony with 
the order of nature as a whole.’ ix 

8. Human freedom, or the power of the under- 
standing^. — We now reach the most attractive, but 
at the same time the most eni^naticial, part of the 
Ethics. Leaving the indicative mood, Spinoza 
passes on to the imperative ; and, as we shall see, 
he ventures on daring flights. 

*I shall treat,’ he says, ‘ of the power of reason, showing how 
far the reason can control the emotions, and what is the nature 
of mental freedom or blessetiness ; we shall then be able to see 
how much more powerful the wise man is than the ignorant.’ ^2 

He leaves to logic the discussion of the means of 
perfecting the mind, and to medicine that of the 
means of perfectly adapting the body to its func- 
tions. The power of the mind over the emotions 
is not direct ; it is defined by the understanding 
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solely. In other words, the passions can he sub- 
dued only by knowing them.^ 

Then follows what has been called a ‘great 
promise.’ There is^ no modification of the body 
whereof we cannot form some clear and distinct 
conception — i.e. we can reduce it to its proper 
place in the order of nature, and see it in its 
relation to the God of whom it is part. We have 
long learnt, by painful experience, that no scientific 
discovery is absolutely true. But to Sinnoza, as 
to Bacon, it may well have seemed that a few 
generalizations, and the collection of a great but 
limited number of facts, would lay open the map 
of a known universe. Y et even Spinoza is doubtful, 
for he adds a scholium to the eftect that every one 
has the power of knowing his emotions, if not 
absolutely, at least in part. The practical deduc- 
tion is that we should try to form this clear and 
distinct notion of our passions. Thus we shall 
know their causes, and see them as necessary. 
Forthwith the inadequate idea, which is the 
emotion, passes into adequacy ; the emotion 
fades ; and in proportion as we understand things 
as necessary, in that proportion has the mind 
ower over the emotions. No one, e.g,, pities a 
aby because it cannot walk. But, if most people 
were born full grown, and only here or there did 
babies appear, every one would pity babies, because 
infancy would not seem to be a necessary state.® 
The strength of an emotion is in proportion to 
the number of simultaneous causes by which it 
is aroused.^ So long as we are not assailed by 
emotions contrary to our nature, we have the 
power of arranging modifications of our body ac- 
cording to the intellectual order;® and here, 
practical as usual, Spinoza adds some directions 
for conduct so obvious and simple that they have 
often been ridiculed as childish. It is only, how- 
ever, to plunge us almost at once into one of his 
most enigmatical utterances. ‘ The mind can bring 
it about that all bodily images of things may be 
referred to the idea of God’;® and this clear and 
distinct understanding (which to us seems far more 
unattainable than it did to Spinoza) is henceforth 
to be known as the ‘ love of God.* ^ Precisely as 
rationality suddenly appeared in the emotional 
garb of fortitudo, so, equally suddenly, intuitive 
knowledge has donned the aspect of love. Some 
would explain this metamorphosis as due to a 
desire to accommodate philosophy to theology. 
Others assume that Spinoza still retained a rag of 
Jewish mysticism; others again that, like other 
philosophers, he had an esoteric and an exoteric 
speech — the one for the initiated, the other for the 
profane. Whatever the explanation, it is such 
passages as these that have given Spinoza his hold 
on men like Coleridge and Schleiermacher, and ex- 
torted the cry of Novalis that here was a ‘ God- 
intoxicated man.* In reality this ‘love* is less 
emotional than it looks, amounting at most to an 
acquiescentia in our lot. God is without passions, 
nor is He affected by pleasure or pain ; ‘ he who 
loves God cannot desire that God should love him 
in return.* ® No one can hate God — a clear proof 
that this ‘ love of God * is not the opposite of hate, 
but something of a different order altogether. 
This love is fostered ‘ in proportion as we conceive 
a greater number of men to be bound to God by 
the same bond of love,*® In plain prose, a know- 
ledge of the laws of Nature leads us to a sober 
acceptance of what befalls us, and to a readiness to 
do without what we cannot attain ; and the dis- 
coveries of others, as we assimilate them, aid in 
the same soothing process. 

To sum up ; the mind’s power over its emotions 
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consists (1) in its knowledge of them ; (2) in separat- 
ing them from the thought of an indistinctly 
apprehended external cause ; (3) in the fact that, 
with respect to time, the emotions referred to 
things we distinctly understand surpass those re- 
ferred to things we conceive confusedly ; (4) in the 
number of the causes which foster the afiections 
having regard to God or to the common properties 
of things; (5) in the ability of the mind to re- 
arrange and associate its emotions one with 
another. 

We have now reached the most tantalizing 
portion of S[fi!mza’s work— a portion, indeed, 
which there is some reason to believe that he 
wished to mark off from the rest as not absolutely 
necessary to his theory, however fondly he might 
himself dwell upon it. At any rate, he says ^ that, 
even if the 'whole series of propositions through 
which we are now about to pass should be re- 
jected, the virtue of fortitudo is none the less 
binding on us.^ 

So far there has been not the slightest trace of 
the meaning ‘ immortality * in Spinoza’s use of the 
word ‘ eternal.’ Eternal truth is simply necessary 
truth. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
the word suddenly changes its meaning. When 
we read that something eternal remains of the 
mind after death,® there is nothing in the words 
to imply^ immortality. If, like Camerer, we hold 
such a view, we must defend it on other grounds. 
It is certain that Spinoza once maintained the 
actual immortality of the soul.^ True, God, who 
made the soul, can destroy it ; but it is tolerably 
sure that He never will, in the de Deo the position 
is more doubtful: some, with Sigwart, see in it 
still an assertion of immortality; to Martineau 
and others the opposite seems the case. ‘ If united 
with the body only, the soul must perish ; if with 
something else that is unchangeable and abiding, 
then it cannot but be unchangeable and abiding 
also.*® 

Adequate knowledge, then, is the only escape 
from death ; even if it be a personal escape, it is 
open only to the philosopher. So far the de Deo ; 
in the Ethics the word ‘immortal* is dropped. 
But even from the de Deo we learn that (1) the 
presumed deathlessness of the soul must not inter- 
fere with the rigid parallelism of soul and body ; 
(2) the deathlessness is a life to be enjoyed not 
hereafter, but here and now ; (3) it is not open to 
all, but (in the strict sense) only to the possessor 
of adequate ideas ; (4) the way to attain more of it 
is to increase our stock of such ideas. 

Now the substitution of ‘ eternal ’ for ‘immortal * 
would seem to imply the elimination of all idea of 
time from the conception of the mind.® But, while 
duration is no part of the definition of eternity, 
yet eternity must entail some kind of endless 
duration. Thus in Eth. v. 20, schol., the word 
‘ duration * is applied to the mind’s existence apart 
from the body. The arguments of Martineau and 
others against this are due to confounding duration 
with time (a confusion, indeed, from which Spinoza 
himself is not free).^ While persistence is not 
necessity, that which does not persist cannot be 
necessary ; and thus in Ep. 36 lack of duration is 
marked as an imperfection in extended things. 

Again, nothing is eternal in its own right but 
God Himself. The essence of things is eternal, but 
not their existence.® The mind, then, as being 
produced by God, has no necessary existence ; the 
existence of mind as such begins with that of the 
corresponding body. 

1 Eth. V. 41. 

2 See Polloclt, p, 263 ; and Taylor, in Mind^ new »er., v. 
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We are now ready to deal with propositions 
21 to 41 of pt. V. In spite of the arguments of 
Oamerer,^ conscious personal immortality is not 
implied in them ; v. 21 shows that imagination 
and memory expire with the body ; v. 34 that 
personal distinctions between man and man vanish 
at death ; v. 22, an exceedingly obscure proposi- 
tion, asserts that * in God there is necessarily an 
idea, expressing under the category of eternity the 
essence of this or that human body’ — Le, that the 
human mind, considered as a necessary element in 
the thought-side of the universe, is so far eternal. 
But V. 23 adds more : it asserts duration, in some 
sense, of this eternal part of the mind. ‘The 
human mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with 
the body, but something of it remains that is 
eternal.’ Yet even this is not enough ; v. 22 
applies to the body as much as to the mind. How 
then does the eternity of the latter surpass that of 
the former? What is this aliquid ceternum that 
survives ? To the first question v. 23, schol., seems 
to supply the answer, viz. that the mind alone can 
know and enjoy its own deathlessness. To the 
second question Spinoza gives no explicit reply ; 
but we may perhaps deduce it ; v. 24, 25 show that 
the consists in knowledge of the third kind ; 

but V. 27, asserting that this knowledge leads 
to acquiescentia^ manifests also the essentially 
emotional character of this remnant. It is in fact 
not only intellectual, but an amor. Yet in v. 29 
we learn that it arises from contemplating the 
essence of the body under the form of eternity — 
Le. from using our own body as the type of ex- 
tension, and then passing to adequate knowledge, 
first of extension generally, and thence of the mind 
also. An adequate knowledge of the body gives j 
us, ultimately, a knowledge of God.® And this 
knowledge of God leads not only to acquiescence, 
but to the love of God — a love eternal,® and totally 
different from all other passions j for these dis- 
appear when the body dies.^ 

Thus this intellectual love of God endures after 
the death of the body. But it is no personal 
survival; for personality, by which memory is 
implied, perishes with the body.® But in pro- 
portion as our body is capable or more activities, 
in that proportion is our mind eternal,® for our 
mind will have more means of attaining knowledge, 
and thus will have more chance of attaining to the 
intellectual love of God. It is only a natural ex- 
tension of this to assert that God loves Himself 
with an infinite intellectual love;’ Le. that the 
infinite Mind (made up into unity from all the 
finite minds) must have a complete knowledge of 
the universe in both its attributes, and. must, with 
an infinite accpnescence, ‘see that it is good.’ 
This is not, as Marlineau thinks, a mere tautology. 
The intellectual love of the mind towards Uod 
is part of the infinite love wherewith God loves 
Himself ; ® but the completeness of knowledge is 
to be attained only by tlie union in one of the 
infinite number of souls that people the universe. 
It is not, of course, the Natura naturans that 
loves itself ; but neither is it the individual mind 
simply ; it is that mind absorbed into the unity of 
infinite minds. In other words, only the adequate 
formulation of truth, itself possible only to the 
united mind of man, can persist unchanged. 

To sum up in the words of Taylor : 

‘Those personal memories and affections which derive all 
their piquancy and pcij^nancy from the personal reference, 
perish for ever, as such, at death. They depend for their very 
existence on just those differences which make the existence of 
one man separate from that of another ; and it is for Spinoza 
only so far as men are indisting'uisUably one that they are 
immortal.'' 9 
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Similarly with honest but defective scientific 
thought ; the ideas of Ptolemy survive indeed, but 
metamorphosed beyond recognition. And all men 
are subject to this mortality; for^ no man can 
make himself a mere home of adequate ideas. All 
men are subject to passion, and therefore mortal.® 
‘But an adequate idea, once thought, takes its 
place as a permanent addition to knowledge.’ 

To Spinoza, then, truth once discovered is 
absolute and lasting truth. ‘Blessedness’ — i.e. 
the intellectual acquiescence which springs from 
philosophic knowledge— is not the reward of virtue, 
but virtue itself. The pursuit of philosophy will, 
indeed, bring us nothing outside of itself ; but it 
will bring us enough. 

‘ The wise man is scarcely at all disturbed in spirit, but, being 
conscious of himself, and of God, and of things, always possesses 
true acquiescence. If the way is hard, yet it may be dis- 
covered. Needs must it be hard, since it is so seldom found. 
But all things excellent are as difficult as they are rare.’ 3 


9. Attitude to religion and to theology. — Spinoza’s 
enigmatical language has led to divergence of 
interpretation. He has been denounced as an 
atheist; on the other hand, he narrowly escaped 
being the eponymus of a Church. Pontiaan van 
Hattem, seizing upon some of his doctrines, and 
blending them with those of Christianity, produced 
a system which was in 1714 anathematized by 
the Dutch authorities. Another minister, Van 
Leeuhof, in a book called Heaven and Earthy 
endeavoured similarly to adapt Spinozism to ortho- 
doxy. Herder, Schlegel, Schleiermacher, and 
Coleridge (the last by the most desperate methods 
of exegesis) also tried to enlist Spinoza on the side 
of ordina]^ theism. Even Goethe upheld this view 
against Jacobi : ‘ So mochte ich ihn Theissi- 
mum und Christianissimum nennen und preisen.’^ 
Hegel, again, declared that he might rather be 
accused of acosmism than of atheism. By others 
he has been dubbed pantheist in all the meanings 
of that much-enduring word. 

It is plain, then, that we must turn from the 
interpreters to Spinoza himself ; and we believe 
that to those who do so, whatever the name thej 
choose to describe him, the main lines of his 
thought will become clear. 

God has neither intellect nor will.® God is 
free ’ — i.e.^ He acts from the necessity of His own 
nature ; but He has not the choice to make things 
other than they are. To deny this is really to 
deny God’s omnipotence ; it would imply that He 
can conceive things that He does not make. Things 
must have happened as they have happened ; ® to 
assert the contrary is to deny the perfection of 
God. Some would argue that there is no perfec- 
tion or imperfection in things themselves, but that 
the perfection or imperfection is due to the will of 
God. But this would imply that God, who neces- 
sarily understands what He wills, could will that 
He should understand things otherwise than He 
does understand them. 

God does not act to an end ; nor is He a think- 
ing thing in the sense of a self-conscious being. 
Intellect belongs only to Natura naturata; and 
even in Natura naturata the larger proportion of 
‘thinking things’ do not really think. They are 
‘animate,’ but not self-conscious. To Spinoza’ 
thought was conceivable apart from ideas ; hence, 
when he asserts® that there is in God an idea of 
His essence (a passage relied on by Busolt and 
others to prove the personality of God), we are not 
to assume more than we do when we assign an 
idea’ to a stone. In Eth, ii. 11, cor,, we are 
plainly told as much. ‘When we say that God 
has an idea, not as merely constituting the human 
1 JBth. iv. 4 . 2 ih, V. 84. 8 Xh. V. 42, sohoL 
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mind, but as having along with the human mind 
also the idea of another thing, this is to say that 
the human mind perceives the thing inadequately/ 
Nothing is here referred to hut our mind; and 
even when, as in v. 40, schol., we are told that 
finite thoughts together form the infinite intel- 
lect of God, it is in a sense we that supply the uni- 
fying principle. 

All attempts, then, to save any remnant of 
personality to the Spinozian God are vain. There 
is no room even for such a ‘ teleology of the un- 
conscious ’ as that afterwards developed by Schopen- 
hauer Final causes are human figments.^ 

Men persuade themselves that everything is 
created for their sake ; they thus tend to consider 
what is useful to them as ‘good,’ what hinders 
them as ‘ bad.’ Hence they are puzzled by seeing 
so many ‘imperfections’ in Nature, as if what 
does not suit them were imperfect. If we ask 
why God did not create all men so as to follow 
reason, Spinoza answers that the laws of His 
nature are so vast as to suffice for the production 
of every degree of perfection. This is not what 
even Goethe would call ‘ Christianissimum.’ 

Yet the whole argument of the Tractafus 
Theologico-Politicus goes to show that, whatever 
may do for philosophers, ordinary men need a 
religion of some sort ; and we shall see later that 
Spinoza thought it desirable that the State should 
fix the religion for its subjects. No man is the 
worse for holding a practical rule of life, or for 
connecting it with a dogmatic system which satis- 
fies his own mind, provided he does not interfere 
with others. ‘ All men can obey ; there are few 
that can acquire a virtuous disposition by the 
guidance of reason ’ ; hence the simple following 
of the Scriptures is sufficient for the vast majority 
of mankind. 2 ‘ Faith does not demand that doc- 
trines should be true so much as that they should be 
pious.’ Thus between faith and philosophy there 
IS no connexion : the one looks for truth, the other 
for obedience. Faith therefore allows the greatest 
latitude in philosophic speculation, while it con- 
demns those who teach opinions tending to obstin- 
acy, hatred, and anger. It is indeed astonishing 
how far Spinoza, in the Tractatus, often carries 
his accommodation of philosophy to religion. God, 
e,g.f is sovereignly just and merciful, the exemplar 
of the true life, our equitable Judge. He does 
not act under compulsion, but by His absolute fiat 
and grace. He forgives the sins of those who 
repent.® It is needless to point out that this is 
not the language that Spinoza uses to the initiated. 

Nevertheless the converse process was necessary ; 
and the religion of the time required to be, to 
some extent, re-stated in philosophic language. 
While Spinoza wished the ordinary man to tolerate 
the philosopher, he also wished so to read the 
beliefs of the ordinary man as to make them not 
repugnant to the sage. It is here that, in the 
opinion of many, his chief glory lies ; but he has 
suffered the usual fate of the pioneer. His results 
have been made the ladder for subsequent climbers, 
and have been unceremoniously kicked down when 
used. 

Even he had his predecessors ; but his work in 
the domain of Biblical criticism was amazingly 
original. He saw that the Bible is not one book, 
but a literature, produced at widely different 
dates, by men of widely different characters, and 
under the influence of widely different degrees of 
inspiration. On the other hand, he saw many 
miracles narrated in the Scriptures which the very 
slightest skill in exegesis would reduce to natural 
events ; for it was his principle — at least ostensibly 
—that the Scriptures can teach nothing repugnant 

1 MK. i. appendix. 3 Tract. Theol.^Pol. xiv. 
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to our understanding. ‘ Truth,’ he says, ‘ cannot 
be at variance with truth, or Scripture teach 
nonsense. Were we really to find in it what con- 
tradicts natural light, we should reject it as freely 
as we do the Koran or the Talmud. But’ — and 
here there is surely some irony — ‘ far be it from us 
to imagine that in the sacred writings there can 
be found any thing repugnant to the light of 
nature ! ’ ^ 

From this principle flow two maxims. The Bible 
must agree with science. If they seem to disagree, 
either we must have interpreted the Bible wrongly 
or we must apply criticism to discover what the 
Bible really is — whether it claims inerrancy, 
whether particular passages are genuine, whether 
the author is confining himself to his proper sphere. 
Both these weapons Spinoza uses freely. 

Thus prophecy 2 is an ordinary phenomenon. It is only the 
Jewish habit of omitting to lake account of secondary causes 
that deludes us into imagining that the prophets derived their 
revelations directly from God Those revelations were real 
when external to the mind of the prophet, imaginary when he 
was in a state likely to dispose him to fancy that he received 
them. The voice with which God revealed the law to Moses 
was real ; that which called Samuel was imaginary. Similarly, 
the dreams in which God apjjeared to so many prophets seem 
to indicate imaginary colloquies. The prophets are fallible and 
self -con tradictory.s The style of the prophecy varies with the 
prophet.4 Ezekiel and Amos are less cultivated than Isaiah 
and Nahum. Even the visions vary in accordance with the 
character of the seer. Prophets are often ignorant: thus 
Joshua, or the man who wrote his history, fancied that the sun 
could stand still. 

Similarly with other points. There is nothing special in the 
Jewish religion or history. The Hebrews had no monopoly in 
election, in prophecy, in oracles. Their long endurance as a 
nation is due largely to circumcision. 

The masses are accustomed to call anything unusual a 
* miracle,’ imagining God to be generally asleep, and to wake in 
order to perform extraordinary deeds.5 As a matter of fact 
Nature is immutable, and God’s character is far better shown 
in ordinary events than in ‘miracles.’ By the ‘will of God’ 
Scripture means nothing but this immutable order ; and many 
a so-called miracle is easily seen to be quite natural— e.gr., the 
call of Saul, the ‘ creation ’ of the rainbow, the raising of the 
Shunammite’s son. Every event truly described in Scripture 
necessarily happened by immutable law. Many, however, are 
not related truly, but symbolically, fancifully, or in Oriental 
fashion. Such are the ascent of Elijah, the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart, the cleaving of the rock in the desert. Scri]^- 
ture itself asserts unchanging law : ‘ Whatsoever God doeth, it 
shall be for ever.* 6 The Bible, it is true, being written in a 
dead language and in an Oriental style, is a specially difficult 
book ; but it must nevertheless be interpreted by the same 
rules as apply to any other book. 

Heresy being so dangerous, even Ben Ezra had been obliged 
to veil his meaning in a cloud of obscure phrases. Ben Ezra is 
the only predecessor to whom Spinoza acknowledges a debt ; 
but he refers to Maimonides, and may have read the Spstema 
Theologicum of La Peyr^re (1656). Ben Ezra had already shown 
that Moses could not have written the Pentateuch ; but Spinoza 
went farther, and pointed out that the book was based on 
earlier documents, and bears traces of an editorial hand. And 
that hand can he traced elsewhere, down even to 2 Kings. This 
compiler 7 may be presumed, in default of certain evidence, to 
have been Ezra. Whoever he was, some cause prevented him 
from giving his work complete consistency. 

On the rest of the OT Spinoza is less full.® The 
books of Chronicles are of very late date, and of 
such low authority that we may well wonder how 
they got into a canon from which Wisdom was 
excluded. The Psalms and Proverbs were arranged 
about the time of the Second Temple. Jeremiah 
is a confused compilation, Ezekiel a fragment. It 
is remarkable that Spinoza does not seem to have 
detected the double authorship of Isaiah ; but he 
saw much disorder in the prophecies as we have 
them. Job is possibly a translation from a Gentile 
poem; for ‘the Satan’ is not unlike the Greek 
Momus. Daniel is partly genuine, partly compiled 
from Chaldsean sources about tlie time of the 
Maccabees. Whoever the authors, there are many 
errors in the books. Those who try to reconcile 
contradictions are undertaking a futile task — ‘a 
pretty piety, forsooth, which accommodates the 

1 Cogitata Metaphysica, viji. 6 ; see also Bp. 21. 

2 Tract. TheoL-Pol. i. 

» Of. 1 S 1629 with 1685 and Jer 1819 

4 Tract. TheoL-Pol. ii. 5 vi 

6 Ec 814. 7 Tract. Theol.-Pdl, ix. 8 Ib. x. 
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clear passages to the obscure, the sound to the 
corrupt.’ As to the authority of the canon of 
Scripture, wiiat is it but that of the council of 
experts that made it? A fresh council might give 
a different decision. 

Spinoza declines the task of applying criticism 
to the NT. He has not, he says— perhaps with a 
touch of irony — sufficient knowledge of Greek. He 

¥ *ves us, however,^ some indications of his views. 

he apostles, like the prophets, told what they 
saw, and needed no supernatui'al gifts for what 
they did. Their epistles and sermons — those of 
Paul especially — reveal men of exceptional, but 
by no means miraculous, powers. Towards Christ 
tiie attitude of Spinoza is very remarkable. 

* Ood can communicate immediately with man ; still, a man 
who can by pure intuition comprehend ideas neither contained 
in nor deducible from the foundations of our natural knowledge 
must possess a mind far superior to those of his fellow-men : 
nor do I believe that any have been so endowed save Christ. 
To him the ordinances of God were revealed directly, without 
words or visions. The voice of Christ, like the voice which 
Moses heard, may be called the voice of God ; and it may be 
said that the wisdom of God took upon itself in Christ human 
nature, and that he is the way of salvation.’ 2 
To Christ God * gsive revelations unaccommodated 
to Christ’s opinions,’® so that Christ’s knowledge 
was adequate, and comprehended only notiones 
convmtims et veras. Yet the orthodox ideas of 
Christ were to Spinoza not only false but unintel- 
ligible, * The eternal wisdom of God is shown in 
all things, but chiefly in the mind of man, and 
most of all in Christ. , . . But as for the proposi- 
tion enounced by some churches, that God took on 
him the nature of man, it seems to me as if one 
should tell me that a triangle had assumed the 
nature of a square.’^ 

On the resurrection of Christ Spinoza’s views are 
similar to those of some modern thinkers. He 
takes the death and burial literally, but the resur- 
rection allegorically. * I admit that the Evangel- 
ists believed it literally ; but they might well be | 
in error without prejudice to the Gospel doctrine. 
Paul, to whom also Clirist appeared later, asserts 
that he knows Christ not after the flesh but after 
the spirit.’ ® 

If, then, Bpinomis to be claimed as 'Theissimum 
et Christianfssimum,’ it must be on other grounds 
than his theological and philosophical views as 
recorded by himself ; and, while his life was such 
that Christians may well own him as a brother, 
his belief was outside the most comprehensive 
Christian symbol. 

10, Political philosophy.— Though it is likely 
that to Spinoza political speculation was more con- 
genial than metaphysical, we need not examine 
his political writings at any length. In the first 
lace, they can be understood with tolerable ea.se 
y the ordinary reader j in the second, they have 
exerteil nothing like the same influence as his other 
works — partly, perhaps, because they were left 
unfinished. A brief summary, however, is desir- 
able. 

As might be expected, he treats men as they 
are, and not as philosophers or preachers would 
like them to be. Btich writers, he saj^s, have given 
us satires rather than systems of ethics, and have 
never produced political theories useful out of 
Utopia. It has been left for statesmen, with all 
their faults, to write serviceably on politics. Men 
are subject to passions ; they pity the ill-ofl' and 
envy the well-oft". Those who fancy that men as a 
whole will follow reason are dreamers, ‘ And so I 
have laboured not to lament, mock, or execrate 
human actions, hut to understand them ; and to 
look on passions not as vices of human nature, 
hut as properties as native to it as heat and cold 
to the atm here.’® 

i Tract, r/rnL^m, jd. 2 ffr, i, 

3 fk iv. * Mp, 73. 

9 tb, 76. S TmH. Pat, 1 4. 


Looking at facts, then, we find all men living iz 
some kind of social order. Men have already tried 
all possible societies; all that remains for philo- 
sophy is to decide on the best ways of improving 
known types. ^ 

There is no such thing as jus natures. Right is 
only another word for power. Every man has as 
much natural right as Nature allows him power. 
Man does, and can do, nothing not in accordance 
with the laws of Nature. Even in ‘ breaking ’ 
them we necessarily obey them ; and the reason- 
able man is no more acting according to right of 
Nature than the fool. But men soon find that a 
right which belongs to everybody defeats itself. 
Hence arise commonwealths. Two men, though 
each has yielded up some of his power to the other, 
have more power {t,e. ‘ right ’) than one. One man 
may secure the dependence of another either by 
persuading his mind or by coercing his body ; ^ and 
the same may be done by a combination of men. 
In a combination the power is proportioned to 
numbers; and this right or power is called ‘do- 
minion.’ It is dominion that determines right 
and wrong, justice and injustice; for in ‘Nature’ 
everything belongs to anybody who can get it. 

Under any dominion the State is ‘civil’; the 
body under dominion is a ‘commonwealth,’ and 
the general business is ‘ affairs of State.’ Whether 
the supreme authority be a monarch, an aristocracy, 
or a democracy, it has simple natural right, limited 
by the power of the multitude considered as one. 
Obviously, therefore, each single citizen’s ‘ right’ is 
less in proportion as the commonwealth exceeds 
him in power. Whatever it decrees, he must do ; 
for, even if he knows it to be evil, it is a lesser evil 
than resistance. But® plainly those things to 
which no one can be induced by rewards or threats 
do not fall within the rights of the commonwealth. 
Nor are things within those rights which are 
abhorrent to the majority. Thus the external 
shows of religion are within, the inner emotions 
without, the purview of the State. One state is 
to another state as one man to another man ; save 
only that a state can defend itself more easily than 
a man can defend himself. Two states are natur- 
ally enemies; and unfortunately one can make 
war, while it takes two to make peace. Two thus 
agreeing are called contracting powers; but con- 
tracts are binding only so long as the circumstances 
under wdiioh they were made remain unchanged. 
Every state can break its contract when its safety 
demands such action.* Spinoza sees the apparent 
immorality of this doctrine, and devotes a few 
lines to its defence. 

The functions of the supremo authority ® are to 
create ‘rights’ within the dominion, fco make laws, 
to declare war and peace, to appoint executive 
oiBSeers, and the like. In so acting it may do 
foolishly, but it cannot (strictly) do ‘ wrong * ; for 
it is itself the fountain of law. Civil jurisprudence 
depends on the mere will of the commonwealth, 
which is not bound to please any but itself. 

Contracts by which the multitude transfers its 
right to one council or one man should without 
doubt be broken when general expediency demands. 
But to decide when it is thus expedient is within 
the right of him only who holds dominion. Never- 
theless, if the breaking of them weakens the hold 
of the ruler upon the ruled, by that very fact the 
commonwealth is dissolved ; civil law ceases, and 
war begins.® The sanction that constrains the 
ruler to keep the laws is simply this, that beyond 
a certain point he cannot go without destroying 
his positiou. All despotism is tempered by poten- 
tial rebellion. It is futile to inveigh against the 
people for rebelling j people never rebel without a 
I Pal l a. llK iL 10. « B, iii. 8 . 

* n. Hi. 14, 0 /6. Iv. 6 Xb, iv. e. 
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*aiise. The end of all government is security.^ 
Seditions and contempt of law are due not so much 
to the wickedness of the subjects as to the bad 
state of the dominion. For men are not born fit 
for citizenship ; it is the business of the State to 
make them so. Men’s passions are everywhere 
the same ; if wickedness prevails more in one com- 
monwealth than in another, it is because the one 
has not pursued the end of government so well as 
the other. Where licence is rare and virtue 
common, the rulers must receive the praise — as 
Hannibal is deservedly renowned because in his 
army there never arose a mutiny. Of course all 
this does not apply to a commonwealth that is held 
down by force or by the craft of a despot. Spinoza 
gives no counsel to such a despot ; that has been 
done once for all by Machiavelli. Here Spinoza shows 
his acquaintance with the ‘ most ingenious ’ Floren- 
tine. ‘ If there is one writer,’ says Dulf, ‘ whom 
we may call Spinoza’s master, it was Machiavelli’ 
and Goethe rightly declares that Spinozism is 
ultimately Machiavellism. 

We next discuss in succession the three forms of 
government — monarchy,® aristocracy,^ and democ- 
racy. 

With a possible criticism of Hobbes, Spinoza 
asserts® that a really absolute monarchy cannot 
exist. The monarch has to seek coadjutors ; and 
the ‘ monarchy ’ is thus really an aristocracy, but 
a concealed one, and thus the worst of aristocracies. 
Certain checks are therefore desirable. A parlia- 
ment should be appointed by the king, and chosen 
from the various families in the State; it should 
advise the king, but the ultimate responsibility 
should be his. Smaller bodies should be chosen to 
form the executive and the council of judges ; the 
latter should serve for only a year and vote by 
ballot. The army should be composed exclusively 
of citizens, and be paid only in time of war ; the 
generals should be changed every year, and the 
officers receive no pay except plunder. By^ these 
means Spinoza hoped to prevent the usurpations of 
Cromwells and Sforzas. Certain laws are to be so 
firmly fixed that not even the king can abolish 
them — as Ulysses could not break the rule that he 
had laid down when about to pass the sirens. Under 
a monarchy no churches ought to be built at the 
public expense ; nor ought laws to be made about 
opinions. Let such as are allowed the public 
exercise of their religion build a church at their 
own cost. 

Under an aristocracy the factions in the govern- 
ing body will be weaker the more there are to whom 
dominion is given. Hence that body should be 
large — a hundred good men at least ; and, to 
ensure that number of good men, the total number 
ought to be at least five thousand. Thus we shall 
have enough men to provide ability, and too many 
to allow of the tyranny of a clique. To such a 
body absolute power may be trusted; for they 
could never be guided by one mind except for (at 
least apparently) honourable ends.® The polity 
most adapted to aristocracy is a confederation of 
cities,’ but the seat of federal government should 
not be in one of the united cities. Under an 
aristocracy the governed are not citizens, but 
subjects ; hence the army should be paid, and pro- 
motion should be possible, that esprit de corps may 
be secured. Aristocracies, indeed, by their very 
origin betray the fact that such espHt de corps is 
often wanting ; for they have usually risen out of 
democracies.® Out of the council are selected 
syndics, men of some age, to watch and check the 
councillors. There shall also be chosen an execu- 

1 Tract. Pol. v. 2. 

2 Spi7ioza*s Political and Ethical Philosophy ^ p. 10. 

8 Tract. Pol, vi., vii * Ih. viii., ix., x. 

5 Tb. vi. 6. ® I&. viii. 6. 

1 Ib. ix. 1. ® Xb. viii, 12. 


tiye senate, to inspect fortifications, pass laws, deal 
with other states, and so on. There should be an 
established religion, to which all patricians should 
conform, and State-provided churches. Freedom 
of worship is allowed, but only on condition that it 
‘goes softly.’ Academies founded at the public 
expense are instituted to restrain men’s natural 
abilities rather than to cultivate them. But in a 
free commonwealth arts and sciences wOl be best 
cultivated if every one that pleases is allowed to 
teach publicly, at his own risk.^ The sanction of 
an aristocracy is the general perc^tion that its 
destruction would be a great evil. Hence, if wise, 
it will take care to rule in accordance with the 
general desire, appealing to reason rather than to 
fear. 

* A government which aims at nothing else than to guide 
men by fear will be rather free from defects than possessed of 
merit. Men are to be so guided that they may deem them- 
selves not to be guided at all, but to live of their own free will.'* 
Hence vexatious and trifling restrictions should be 
avoided ; sumptuary laws should never be imposed 
and the common vices of peace are never to be 
forbidden directly, but by laying such foundations 
of dominion that the many may live — not wisely, 
for that is impossible, but under the guidance of 
passions useful to the commonwealth.'* An aristoc- 
racy thus founded will be, internally, indestruct- 
ible. Its fall, if fall there be, will come from 
without.® 

Spinoza’s definition of democracy defserves notice. 
In aristocracies citizenship is granted by the choice 
of the supreme council ; in democracies it is allowed 
by law.® It might happen that the law gave this 
franchise to elder men only, or to first-bom sons 
only, or to the wealthy only ; it might be that the 
number of the enfranchised was far smaller in a 
democracy than in an aristocracy ; but, as long a.s 
it is the law that fixes the franchise, a democracy 
it remains. It is obvious’ that such a definition 
has a wide scope.® But Spinoza confines his atten- 
tion to ‘ that m which all, without exception, who 
owe allegiance to the laws of the country only, and 
are independent and of respectable life, have the 
right of voting in the supreme council [he does not 
touch on representative government] and of filling 
the offices of the dominion.’ He thus excludes 
aliens, slaves, and women. On the exclusion of 
women he has an interesting paragraph, with 
which the work breaks off unfinished. 

* It may be asked whether women are under men’s authority 
by nature or by convention. If we consult experience, we shall 
find the cause to be their weakness. There has never been a 
case of men and women reigning together ; but, wherever men 
exist, men rule and women are ruled. If by nature women were 
equal to men, surely among nations so many and so different 
some would be found where both sexes rule alike, and others 
where men are ruled by women. And since this is not the case, 
one may assert that women have not by nature equal right with 
men.’ 

Elsewhere® Spinoza touches briefly on democracy, 
and seems to prefer it to other forms of govern- 
ment. But, under whatever form our lot is cast, 
our duty is to obey the commands of the dominion, 
and to recognize no right save that which it sanc- 
tions. 
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SPIRIT (Holy), SPIRIT OF GOD.— The 
Ijerms * Spirit of God’ and *Holy Soirit’ are 
oommon to several great speculative and religions 
systems. SJoroastrianism speaks of a Spenta 
Mainyu (‘ Holy Spirit’), which is variously repre- 
sented : as a personified emanation of the Godhead, 
as a createef being probal)ly above the rank of 
angels, and even as identical with the Supreme 
Creator, Ahura Mazda. He possesses creative 
powers, ethical qualities, and teaching offices which 
closely resemble the Christian view.^ The later 
Stoics spoke of a q^iritm mcer=sGod, the anima 
mmndi, who was conceived as a materialistic fiery 
breath, the intelligent permefjtting containing 
principle of the cosmos, resident in man anti 
observant of his good and evil deeds.® In Greek 
mystery-religions we meet with Uloly Spirit’ (rd 
wveOfjLa Upop, dytop), whitdi comes from God into the 
initiate at the mystericH,^ The Hebrews appear to 
have first grasped the concept of the Spirit of God, 
which in tlie OT faintly, and in Talmudical litera- 
ture more cle.arly, approaches hypos tatization. In 
Muhauimatianism the Holy Spirit, probably under 
Jewish influence, was identified wdth the angel 
Gabriel.^ Christianity, starting with the mono- 
theistic doctrine of Judaism, included within its 
doctrine of God an inseparable distinction of agents 
— ^the B'ather, the Bon, and the Holy Ghost— each 
possessing properties and characteristics which 
resemble, while they transcend, what is termed 
^ personality ’ in human beings. 

The object of this article is to trace, in outline, 
the development of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

r Of. Tasna, xxxl 7, 9, XI, xxx, 3-6, xlv. % xxviii. S, xMi. 2, 
xxviil. 11. xliv. 7, md axfet Ameska Siwpas, Dmhmu (Iranian). 

a Of. Diog. Laert. 134 ; Bmhmm, I m ; Oicwo, de Mat, 
Deor, ii. 7 ; Seneca, Ep, Mor, xU. 

8 Of. R. 

XiCipzig, 1910, pf, 166 fit. 

4 Of. Owr’an, ii 81, 264 ; of. M, artft. ‘ Gabriel,* * Holy Spirit.* 


By way of introduction we shall examine the 
Hebrew notions of ‘spirit’ amidst which the OT 
view of the Spirit of God (Jahweh) took its rise ; 
then we shall mark the development of that con- 
ception in Biblical (OT canonical and extra- 
canonical) and subsequent rabbinical literature 
(Talmudic and post-Talmudic ) ; and, finally, after 
examining the Biblical (NT) contributions, we 
shall trace the formulation of tlie doctrine of the 
Holy Sjjirit’s person and work in the thought and 
life of the Christian Church. 

I. Introduction: Our limits, in this 

section, are the canonical books (OT), in which the 
characteristic Hebrew notions of spirit find ex- 
pression. Towards the close of the canon, and in 
the apocryphal literature more notably, the term 
‘spirit’ is extended, probably under Babylonian 
and Persian influences, to include angels and 
demons.^ This extension we here lay aside. The 
term rHah (D=n), generally translated ‘spirit’ in 
English, comes from a Semitic root, rUh, which, in 
cognate languages, signifies ‘ to breathe,’ ‘ to blow.’ 
Kindred words in Heb. are riah, ‘ scent,’ ‘ odour,’ 
and the verb (only in Hiph.) rHah, ‘ to smell,’ ‘to 
erceive odour.’ With the verb the organs of 
reathing, the mouth and nostrils, are frequently 
mentioned. The primary signification of r4ah 
appears to be ‘ air in motion,^ as wind or breath, 
and the general idea which is common to nearly all 
its usages is ‘ power in manifestation, or energy.’ 
The various usages of rHah (which occurs 378 
times) may be roughly classified under four heads : 
(1) physically, (2) physiologically, (3) psychically, 
and (4) ‘supernaturaily.’ 

(1) Physically (131 times).— In this aspect r4ah 
is nsed of the air in motion, the wind in all its 
moods and phases, whether gentle or stormy, hot 
or cold. Then it serves to denote direction, the 

? uarter from which the wind may blow (Gn 
lx 15*^ Gn 3®, Jer 49®®), In later writings it ac- 
quires the figurative sense of ‘ vanity,’ ‘ emptiness ’ 
(Is 41®®, Job 7^, Elc 

(2) Physiologically (39 times). — This usage, which 
may be derived from the former by observation, 
denotes the breath in the bodies of men and 
animals. From the close connexion between the 
breath and the phenomena of life and energy, the 
rCidh came to be considered as the vehicle of liie and 
even as the life itself. In si<‘kiH*.sH, exhaustion, or 
swoon the breath and corre.spon<ling vitality were re- 
duced, and it was said that tlie r€mh had gone away ; 
similarly, after food or under the stimulus of joy 
the Hlah returned and man revived (Gn 45”, 
1 S 30^®, ;ig I K 10®). When the r4ah left the 
body entirely, death took place (Ps 104®**). The 
further induction that tiie rfiah wfis the immaterial 
life principle does not seem to have been common 
before the Exile; in Kzk (cf. ch. 37) it becomes 
prominent, and thenceforth rdah is lined, along 
with nfshdmah and nephesk, to denote the breath- 
soul in man. In the curlier litcratui'e n^shamdh is 
the usual term (C5n 2") for the normal breathing, 
rtZah being reserved for the more violent breathing 
which marks exertion or emotional excitement. 
In the passage just referred to we have the first 
statement of the notion that man’s breath-soul is 
derived immediately from God by spiral ion ; ® not 
until after the Exile does rilah occur in that con- 
nexion (Is 42®, Zee 12^, Job 27®, Ps 104®®), and then 
it is applied to animals as well (Gn 6” 7^® [P]). Yet 
a distinction is drawn between man and other 
animate beings. Both are formed out of tlie dust 
of the ground, but he becomes a living being by 
the direct inbreathing of Elohim, and at deatli his 
rHah returns to God (Gn 2’*^®, Eo 12^, Ps 31®). 
Because man’s r4ah comes from God, it is the 

1 Be© arfe. I)»mo8» aoti Spmm (Hebrew), wL Ir, n. 69$ L 
a For Babylonian porolM of. KAT^, p. 626. 
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object of His regard,* He protects it and con- 
tinues it in being, and so can be called ‘ the God 
of the spirits of all flesh ’ (Job 12^®, Nu 16'^). 
The Heorew genius was not speculative, and the 
derivation of man’s spirit from God probably ex- 
pressed the popular opinion of animism, the 
wonderful power inherent in r'dah indicating the 
presence of deity in man. But the ideas of divine 
immanence or of the divine breath physically ex- 
tended into man, as Stoicism fancied, cannot be in 
the Hebrew thought ; they belong to later philo- 
sophical speculation, the first traces of which 
become apparent only in the extra-canonical 
literature (e.y., Wisdom and Philo). ^ Man’s divine 
origin, however, lifts the Hebrew view above the 
Greek: he is no mere product of nature,^ the 
dualism of Greek thought about man is avoided, 
and through the original connexion of man’s Hiaji 
with God the way was left open for those ap- 
proaches of God to man which are the glory of 
Hebrew religious experience.^ 

(3) Psychically^ (74 times). — As the breath is 
often the visible index of man’s stronger emotions, 
the term r4ah readily served to express his inner 
life in its emotional and mental aspects, and was 
used in parallelism along with the terms nephesh 
and Uhh, Anger, grief, and zeal were often ex- 
hibited with dilated nostrils and laboured breath- 
ing ; hence we find rHah as well as nostril (aph) 
used as a synonym for anger, in both God and man 
(Mic 2*^ RVm ‘ impatient,’ Jg 8®, Job 4®). In post- 
Exilic literature the term r4ah is extended to 
cover such emotions as sadness, trouble, bitterness, 
and longing, which are regarded as located ‘ in the 
r4ah^ (1 K 21«, Gn 412® 26®® [P], Is 26®, Job 
1 S 1^®). From Ezekiel’s time onward the r4ah 
was regarded as the organ of knowledge (parallel 
to 3^, lehhi the usual term, Ezk 11® 20®®, 1 Oh 28^®, 
Ps 77®), and occasionally, though rarely, as the 
seat of volition (Ps 51^®* Ex 36®^ [P] ‘ a 

willing spirit’), and, lastly, of it are predicated such 
ethical qualities as ‘new,’ ‘guileless,’ ‘broken,’ 
‘haughty,’ etc. (Ezk IH®, Ps 32® 5P’, Is 67^®, 
Pr 16°®^). 

RUalj. and nephesh. — At this point a word on the relation of 
these terms may fitly come in. It has^ been held that they 
express distinct substances or elements in man, which, along 
with bdsdr flesh '), make up a trichotomy in human nature.* 
A comparison of passages where the terms occur together does 
not sustain this view (cf. 1 S 1^®, Is 269, Job 7^1). Both 
express the invisible immaterial element in man as contrasted 
with the flesh. RHah and nephesh are related together as 
animating principle and animated result : the former denotes 
the vital energy, which lies more basally in human nature than 
nephesh. From the point of view of experience, nephesh is the 
subject, the ego, whilst ruali is less immediately under self- 
control, and is more moved from without. ^ Hence it is that 
aspect of human nature more immediately in touch with the 
Divine Spirit. But it should be remembered that Hebrew 
thought does not work scientifically as it describes mental 
phenomena ; it moves instinctively and intuitively, and deals 
with things, not abstractions. And, because rilah had a 
physical quality and connoted power and energy’’, it was used 
to denote the causative principle in all actions, whether bodily 
or mental. 

The couuotation of power with r4ah explains its 
usage to denote the energy of the personality in 
particular manifestations. Some of these may be 
more settled — what we call character or disposi- 
tion ; to these the ethical predicates are applied 
(see above) ; less permanent manifestations, as 
humours, moods, whims, are frequently described 
in such phrases as ‘ spirit of wisdom,’ of grace, of 
whoredoms, of deep sleep, etc. In so far as they 
are manifested in the human spirit, they may be 
grouped under the heading psychical, but by 
reason of the unusual force which they display, 

1 Of. H. Siebeck, * Die Entwicklung der Lehre vom Geist in 

der Wissenschaffc des Altertums,’ ZeiUchr. fiir Vdlkerpsych. 
und Sprachwissenschaft, xii. [1880] 889 f. , , ^ 

2 Of. H. W. Eobinson, The Religious Ideas of the OT, London, 

1913, pp. 82, llOf. . , T. X. , Ti, 

3 Of. F. Delitzsch, A System of Biblical Psychology, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1867, p. 113 ff. ; E. H. Charles, BBi, col. 1342. 
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and in accord with primitive views of personality 
as liable to invasion by spirits from without, they 
fall rather to be considered under the next section. 

(4) ^ Sup ernatur ally ' (134 times). — ^A stricter 
definition would be ‘ extra-human,’ since Hebrew 
thought made no distinction between natural and 
supernatural, God being regarded as the cause of 
all that happens, whether good or evil.^ But for 
convenience’ sake, and because the action of the 
Spirit of God falls under this head (though its 
detailed consideration is deferred to II.), the term 
may be allowed to stand. Under the heading 
‘ supernatural ’ r4ah are included agencies operat- 
ing upon man — only rarely upon inanimate nature 
— whose source is outside or above him. In the 
literature, as we now have it, they are all under 
God’s control, but the literary phraseology suggests 
that in the pre-literary period they were not so 
viewed. These agencies appear to be ‘ survivals 
from the animistic past of Israel,’^ in which sick- 
ness, insanity, abnormal powers of body or of mind, 
were accounted for as due to a subject becoming 
possessed by an extraneous spirit. Such were the 
evil spirit which rushed upon Saul and terrified 
him (1 S 16’® 18’®), the ill-will caused by an ‘ evil 
spirit’ (Jg 9®®), the spirit of jealousy between man 
and wife (Nu 5’^), and the spirit of whoredom 
which makes Israel err and wander into idolatry 
(Hos 4’® 5^). The over-mastering might of such 
beings is expressed by the vigorous verbs which 
describe their action. They ‘rush upon,’ ‘fall 
upon,’ ‘ come upon,’ ‘ pass over upon’ men ; the 
action of the Spirit of Jahweh upon Elijah suggests 
storm-demons (1 K 18’®, 2 K ^®). ^ In one case a 
‘ lying spirit ’ is distinctly hypostatized ; it stands, 
speaks, receives commands, and departs (1 K 
22’®'®®).® This language had a marked influence 
upon the descriptions of the activity of the Spirit of 
God in both OT and NT. That Spirit is said to 
clothe (Jg 6®^ ; cf. Lk 24^®), come mightily upon, 
fall upon (Ezk 11®, Ac 11^®), carry away (1 K 18’®, 
Ac 8®®), push or move (Jg 13®®, Mk 1^®, iK^dWei) 
men. Another group 01 phrases, which first 
appears in the time of Isaiah, ascribes to r4ah 
material properties, as a kind of fluid element. 
Thus a ‘spirit of perverseness’ is ‘mingled’ by 
Jahweh in the midst of Egypt (Is a ‘ spirit of 
deep sleep ’ is ‘ poured out ’ like a stupefying drug, 
producing efiects like drunkenness (Is 29’®; cf. 
Ac 2’®). Such language is repeatedly used of the 
Spirit of God in the writing prophets (Is 32’® 44®, 
Jl 2®®®^*, Ezk 39®®, Zee 12’®). It relates itself with 
the idea of ‘ anointing ’ whereby is imparted 

the divinity that ‘doth hedge a king’ or prophet 
(1 S 10’ 16’^, Is 61’). B4ah can be put into a 
person (Is 63”, Ezk 37’^ 2 K 19’), so that he 
is ‘ filled’ with it (Ex 31®, Lk 1^’) ; it can be taken 
away (Ps 61’® Ch«’>- 1), and distributed upon others 
(Nu 11’^* ®®). It can be poured out with fertilizing 
effect upon inanimate nature as well as man 
(Is 32’® 44»). As the ‘demonic’ r4ah suggested 
personal actions and so influenced NT terminology, 
so the fluid-like r^tah had a far-reaching influence, 
appearing in the NT conception of the Holy 
Spirit as a gift, and in the later theological 
speculations of the Greek Fathers as ^ a kind 
of substance, which was imparted to believers in 
the sacraments. From this analysis it is clear that 
the term r4ah is a general one embracing, by 
syncretism, elements collected from various sources, 
and not derivable from one general principle. 
Herein lies the diflleulty for the modern mind as 
it approaches the Hebrew idea of ‘spirit.’ For 
now spirit denotes, metaphysically, the immaterial 
as contrasted with the material ; and the modem 

1 Stade, BiUische Theologie des alien Testaments^ Tubingen 
190.5, p. 99. 

2 See ERB iv. 695». 
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mind finds it difficult to understand the material- 
istic view of spirit as an ethereal fluid substance, 
except in poetic metaphor. Again, the philo- 
sophical use of the term to denote a self-conscious 
subject possessing ^perdurable individuality’ has 
little in common with the animistic meaning of 
or the primitive psychology of tlie Semitic 
mind, which could identify mind witli physical 
organs or physical breath. And yet there was an 
unconscious logic at work when popular fancies 
grouped such disparate elements under the term 
T'O^ah. The wind of heaven in its mighty, mysteri- 
ous, quasi-personal activity is very similar to the 
action of ‘ spirits,’ and botli suggest the miraculous, 
supersensible power which streams through nature 
and into human life with such startling effects. 
Thus, unconsciously, r'dah expressed the meta- 
physical notion of causality, the principle of move- 
ment, energy, and life in the universe. But, in 
accord with the Hebrew genius, this principle was 
expressed, not in abstract static terms as in Greek 
— ^the Hebrew language was little fitted for that — 
but concretely, dynamically, picturesquely, real- 
istically. And so rO^ah was taken into the service 
of religion as the term whereby could be expressed 
the nature of the wind, the life of beasts and men, 
the deepest impulses in the breasts of saints and 
sages, and the modes of the manifold activities of 
God Himself. 


LiTRaATORB.— The foUowingr may also be consulted : Lexicons, 
SnV, rm : Gesenius, Hebrew and English Lex. ofOTy ed. Brown, 
Driver, and Brig^, Oxford, 1906; Siegfried-Stade, heimigy 
1893: Gesenius-Kautzschis, do. 1910: artfc. * Spirit,’ in EBi, 
MJ>By nCQ \ ‘ Geist, heilij^or,’ in PRE^(A. H. Cremer), RQG 
* Geist u. Geistcsjfaben im AT ’ (Bertholet), * Qeist des Mensohen ’ 
QCalweit); works on Biblical theology by H. Schultz, R. 
Smend, B. Stade, A. B. Davidson ; monographs : A. 
Sabatier, Mimoire sur la notion hihraiqwe de Vesprity 
1879; C. A. Bliiggs, in JBL xix. (19001 132 ff. ; P. Volz, Her 
Geist Gottm^ TCibmgen, 1910, pp. 6-38, There are discuiraions in 
works on Biblical anthropology. Good summaries of German 
discusHlona on the materiality (StoplichhHt) of spirit will be 
found in J. Gloel, Drr heUige Geist in dor U^smrMndinma 
des Panins, Halle, 1888, p. 3711!. ; H. Gunkel, Die 
des heiligen Gmstes*\ Gottingen, 1899. pp. 43-49, See H. W. 
Robinson, The Christian D<jctrine of Man, Edinburgh, 1911 ; 
J. Kbherle, * Gottesgeist und Menschongeist im AT,* HK%y 
Erlangen, 1902, pp. 321 ff.. 403 ff. Cf. also artt. SO0t (HebrtwX 
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IL Old Testament (oanonwal and extra- 
canon IGA sources readily fall into two 

main divisions, canonical and extra-canonical, each 
of which may Im conveniently divided into two 
sectiou.s, viz. canonical: (1) pre-Exilic and (2) 
Exilic and Jjost-Kxilic ; extra-canonical ; (1) Falw- 
tinian an<l (2) Jewish- Alexandrian. 


Our purpose is to trace historically the develop- 
ment of the conception of the 3pint of God, the 
various spheres of its working, and any hints of 
its hypostatimtion in this literature. Any develop- 
ment of the idea of God will be reflected in the 
doctrine of His Spirit. ^ The predominant designa- 
tion in OT is ‘ the Spirit of JHWH,’ less frequently 
^Spirit of God’ sometimes with pro- 

nouns * His/ * thy/ * my* rarely absolutely as ‘ the 
Spirit/ and only thrice ‘Holy Spirit,’ and then 
with gronominal suffix, * thy’ or ‘ His’ (Is 63^*^* 


Fs51^). The distinction between Spirit of Jahweh 
Spirit of Elohim will be noted as it emerges 
in the literature. 

What was said of r4ah in the previous section, 
as applied to man, is applicable to its use in con- 
nexion with God. The wind, in early poetry, was 
regarded as His breath (Ex 15®- Ps and 
the storm, used frequently to desmbe theophanies, 
was the explosion of His wrath (Is 4’ 59*®, 

Job 4®)* In some eases there is ambiguity ; r^h 

or metaphorically 
(Ex 15*®, I K 18^®* Is 40% Hos IS*®). But, generally, 
it is used to denote the higher activities of the 
.J ^£9*® ^ ^ 4w^|misat sm art 0oi^ 

Vl» p. 2o4v 


divine nature, which are, by anthropomorphism 
iq.v. ), regarded as similar to the energies of thought 
and volition in man. Yet there is a striking 
difference. Only rarely (and that in late passages) 
is the ^irit of man within his control as a subject 
(Ps 77% the earliest example) ; God’s spirit, as 
befits perfect personality, is always at His com- 
mand — not that it is thought of as another ; the 
Spirit of God is God Himself. The nature of that 
Spirit is nowhere discussed ; it is not presented 
metaphysically or statically : it is always an 
energy ; the Spirit of God is God at work mani- 
festing effective power. The various spheres of the 
Spirit’s activity may be formulated as cosmical, 
intellectual, inspirational in the prophets and the 
Messiah, moral and religious in the ‘ pious ’ ; but 
this belongs to dogmatics rather than to the scope 
of an Encyclopaedia. The historical method here 
pursued, while surveying the entire field, has the 
added advantage of presenting the successive 
extensions of the Spirit’s activity as they arose 
under a gradual revelation.* 

I. Canonical. — i. Pre-Exilio. — (a) JE and 
kindred documents [dthSth cen^t B.C.). — The 
earliest documents of the Pentateuch present the 
Spirit of Jahweh (or Elohim) in materialistic 
fashion. It is the divine essence which is common 
to Jahweh and the h^ni'eldhim, as contrasted with 
flesh, the element proper to human beings (Gn 6* 
J ; cf. Is 31®). By means of the illicit intercourse 
of the ¥rd*el6him with the daughters of men, 
has passed into mankind, producing longevity, 
if not deathlessness, which Jahweh is resolved to 
abridge. Tiie text is so confused that nothing 
can be deduced with certainty as to the action of 
r4ah^ Materially regarded is the spirit which is 
transferred from Moses to the seventy elders 
(Nu IP’* JE ; cf. 2 K ^), producing a dual effect, 
viz. an outbreak of ecstatic transitory prophecy (v.*®) 
and the more abiding gift of rulcrship. The latter 
appears also in the case of Joseph (tin 41**® E) and 
the early judjges (Jg 3*® 11®®). Wliat the outward 
phenomena of ecstatic prophecy are like is described 
more fully in the narratives about Balaam and in 
the earliest stories concerning Saul (Nu 24®®^* *«* 
JE J 1 S 10*“** IP). In language reminiscent of 
* demonism ’ the Spirit of Elohim is said to ruiA 
1 upon Saul, producing amentia and excited utter- 
: ances like ravings (nh* in Hithp.), so that be 
become another man, breaking out in warlike 
; fury (I S IP) ; a later passage states that he lay 
naked, unconscious, a day and a night (I S 19*®*^). 
In Balaam’s case, he is thrown into a trance by 
the oncoming of the Spirit of Elohim, in which 
state he receives visions and messages. In such 
descriptions we have the onlooker’s impressions : 
the unwonted abnormal excitation upon the 
person * enthused ’ is ascribed to the ‘ spirit ’ wdiich 
has taken possession of his faculties. The pheno- 
mena of prophet-bands in Saul’s day, the use of 
music as a stimulus (cf. 2 K 3*®), and the passage of 
the * spirit ’ by infection to others suggest that the 
earliest prophecy in Israel was akin to the man tic 
of heathendom (cf. 1 K 18®® of Baal -worship).* 
No messages are preserved (the Songs of Balaam 
are probably later) ; the deed alone interprets the 
Spirit’s purpose, and so the patriotic fury of 
warriors, like Gideon and Saul, and the marvellous 
prowess of Samson are attributed to the Spirit, as 
in later days the phenomenal strength or Elijah 
was due to ‘ the hand of Jahweh ’(IK 18^). 

* For ola^flioations see H. B. Swete, in SDB it 402 ; A. B. 
Daridii^n, The Thmlogy ^ the OT, Edlnbcjr«?h, 1904, p. X20 ; 

more detailed in Irvini? F. Wood, S^rit of in MUieal 
LUerature, London, 1904 ; E. W. Winstantey, Spirit in the NT^ 
Osajbridffc, 1908, pp. 1-5, 

See efemmentftnes of Skinmif, /CC, or Driver, Ifestminster 
Cammyy &d too, 

Bohde, Psyoks^, FWbnrF i B., 18W, IL 9- 
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At this point we may observe some distinction in the use of 
the divine names. ‘Spirit of Elohim’ appears to denote the 
marvellous, the divinely-imparted power, in general ; ‘ Spirit 
of Jahweh’ the working might of Jahweh as it served to 
deliver Israel, Jahweh’s covenant- people, in particular. Spirit 
of Elohim calls attention to the supersensible cause ; Spirit of 
Jahweh, to the soteriological purpose. But how little of ethical 
content is conveyed can be seen when the homicidal mania of 
Saul is ascribed to the Spirit of Elohim (1 S 18i0). Yet ethical 
discrimination begins to appear. The evil spirit which induces 
the king’s insanity is not Spirit o/, hut from (me’eth, IS 16i5) 
Elohim ; the good spirit is Spirit of Jahweh.^ The evil spirit 
IS not so immediately in connexion with Jahweh as the good 
spirit, though originating causally with Him. The development 
of that discrimination to a separate hypostatic ‘ lying ’ spirit, 
and thence to a Satan as personal principle of evil (l K 2221^-, 
Job 18 , Zee 31), has a reflex action, beyondfthe OT limits, on the 
personality of the Holy Spirit. 

(5) Pre-Exilic writing prophets {8th cent, B.C ,), — 
The nature of * spirit ’ is less physically viewed by 
proto-Isaiah j indeed, one passage is unique in 
presenting ‘spirit’ almost metaphysically, as the 
principle of the divine nature, dynamically viewed, 
and the equivalent of deity itself (Is 30^ 31®). It is 
described as a ‘ subtle essence ’ poured forth from 
on high, and has a cosmical reference, in that it 
causes the amazing fertility of the land and ethical 
qualities in Israel, its people (32^®^*). But its 
special sphere is the national life, making Israel 
independent of foreign alliances, and invincible 
(3P), but, if neglected, as it speaks through the 
prophet, the nation adds sin to sin (30^). If this 
passage is a reference to the prophet’s experience, 
it stands alone, and in the writing prophets such a 
reference is exceedingly rare. Hosea and Micah 
have but one such reference each (Hos 9*^, Mic 3®, 
text suspect), while Jeremiah and the others, 
except Ezekiel, have none at all. This striking 
omission is probably due to the superior elevation 
of prophecy above the earlier ecstatic form, too 
closely associated with the term Hidh, Prophecy 
is now a clear-minded ethical communion with 
Jahweh, whilst the symptoms of popular prophecy, 
resembling drunkenness, and the fact that it could 
be artificially induced, along with the emphasis on 
the ecstatic form and not the ethical contents, 
may account for the preference for the phrase 
‘hand of Jahweh’ (Is 8^^, Jer 15^^) to denote the 
force of the constraining prophetic impulse. Even 
Hosea’s reference (9’, ‘ the man of the spirit’) may 
be only the popular language, cited by the prophet. 
The purpose of the Spirit’s working is more ethi- 
cally grasped, Micah receiving it as an aid in pro- 
claiming to the nation its sin. 

ii. Exilic and post-Exilic.— -( a) From the 
ExUe to the Temple-rehuilding {590-620 — 

The 6th cent. B.C. witnessed a universal impulse 
and advance to religion. Within this period two 
great religions, Confucianism and Buddhism, 
originated and spread ; the genius of Greece 
blossomed in poetry, art, and philosophy, and 
prophecy reached its climax in Israel. The doc- 
trine of the Spirit shared in this advance, as doubt- 
less it prompted it. The Spirit of Jahweh is pre- 
sented in manifold aspects as the principle of life 
and energy in God, the organ of His intelligence 
at work in creation, evolving order out of primeval 
chaos (Is 40^®, LXX voOs, Gn l^),^ executing His 
purposes in history, even among the lower creatures 
(Is 34^®), the energizing cause of movement in the 
suprasensible sphere (Ezk 1^®* 10^^), the principle 

of life which streams into a dead nation, revivify- 
ing it at Jahweh’s bidding (Ezk 37®'® ; cf. Job 32^), 
the immaterial principle and organ of mind in 
man (Ezk 20®®, Job 32®), and the agent working 
ethical renewal within man (Ezk 11^® 18®^ 36®®). 
Noteworthy is the fact that with the emergence of 
individualism in Ezekiel’s teaching, and the recog- 

1 On texts cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on the Heb. Text of the 
Books of Samuel^ f Oxford, 1913, ad loo. 

2 Of. art. Cosmogony and Cosmology (Hebrew), vol. iv. p. 
164b, n. L 


nition of spirit in man as an integTal constituent of 
personality, the call is issued to man to co-operate 
with Jahweh in the making of a ‘new spirit ’ into 
which Jahweh may pour His own (Ezk 18®^). A*nd 
that new spirit is to be the possession not only of 
the prophet but also of the ideal Israel, as an 
‘abiding’ endowment (Is 42^), enabling it to carry 
religion {mishpdt) to other nations (cf. Is 44®^*), 
and isping in a moral life of unbroken fellow- 
ship with Jahweh (Ezk 39®®), Ezekiel’s ‘vision of 
the dry bones’ (cf. 37^'^^) is the classic passage 
m all literature for its graphic portrayal of the 
might of the Spirit in quickening and regenerat- 
ing a morally dead people, and marks the highest 
point reached in the OT doctrine of the work of 
the Spirit, anticipating the description of the 
Spirit in the NT and the Creeds, as rb tcooToiovv 
(1 Co 15-*6). 

Within this period we mark the first hints of a 
hypostatization of the Spirit. The apostrophe to 
the rHah in Ezekiel’s vision is remarkable, indi- 
cating considerable independence (Ezk 37®) ; still 
more so the passage in Deutero-Isaiah (48^®, but 
see Comm, on the text) where Jahweh’s Spirit is 
sent as a working ally with the prophet. Similar 
traces meet us in the prophets of the Return, 
The Spirit is presented as ‘ standing in the midst ’ 
of the returned exiles, enabling them to complete 
the rebuilding of the Temple (Hag 2® RVm, Zee 4®) 
— a task beyond ordinary human might. But the 
growing tendency to regard Jahweh as transcendent 
(cf. Ezk 43®, the interpreting angel. Zee 1®* ^®) may 
account for these prophets making no claim to the 
possession of the Spirit : it is regarded as a medium 
whereby Jahweh’s words were given to prophets of 
other and earlier days (Zee 7^®). The ebb-tide of 
prophecy has now begun. 

(^) From the Petum to the close of the canon 
{5k0-c.l50 B.C.). — In this period, when Israel had 
come under foreign dominion and legalism began 
to take the place of prophecy, references to 
the Spirit of God are confined, in the main, to the 

E ast history of Israel or its future glory under the 
lessiah. In these references the olaer termin- 
ology survives, like a literary tradition, but the 
‘ demonic ’ might is associated with utterance, 
whether in song or in impassioned speech (1 
12^®, 2 Ch 24®®), and the materialistic r'^h accounts 
for the superior skill of the craftsmen engaged upon 
the Temple vestments and furniture, whose ‘ jfill- 
ing ’ issues in wisdom, understanding, and know- 
ledge (Ex 28® 31® 25®®®^* P). This materialistic 
notion of ‘spirit’ appears again in the ‘anointing’ 
{q.v, ) of the priest, the king, the prophet, and the 
Messiah (Ex 29’ [Aaron], IS 10^ [Saul] 16^® [David], 
Is 61^ ll®-**), as in the ordination of Joshua (Nu 
27®®). By means of the Spirit thus conveyed such 
persons became sacrosanct, and the vehicles 
through whom Jahweh ruled His people. But the 
emphasis is laid upon the heightened consciousness, 
as in the case of the Messiah, who is thereby 
equipped for all His functions, judicial, executive, 
and religious (Is H®'^ ; for date as post-Exilic 
cf. G. B. Gray, ICG, ad loc.). The inspiration is 
dynamic, an intensifying of the faculties, though, 
in the swan-song of David, the very words are 
said to be the utterance of the Spirit (2 S 23®). 
We mark an increase in the use of personification 
as applied to the Spirit. He ‘ speaks ’ in David, 
was the instructor and leader of Israel in bygone 
days, will ‘ rest ’ upon the Messianic King, and 
was ‘ resisted,’ ‘ rebelled against ’ and even ‘ vexed ’ 
by the stubborn, sinful nation (2 S 23®, Neh 9^, 
Is 63^^ 11®, Ps 106®®, Is 63^^). The last term was 
much used by the 4th cent. Greek Fathers to 
prove the personality of the Spirit, but, in view of 
the passage, a woman * grieved in spirit ’ (Is 54®), 
and the personification of the ‘Word’ and 
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‘Wisdom’ (Is 55^^, Pr 1^, where Wisdom has a 
‘spirit’), such language should not be unduly- 
pressed, Further, ethical attributes are assigned 
to the Spirit; it is called ‘good’ (Neh 9^^ Ps 143^® 
KVm) and thrice ‘ holy ’ (Is 63^®* Ps 5P^). 
‘Good,’ however, may only indicate the results of 
its operation, and holy, in itself, does not neces- 
sarily carry an ethical connotation.^ Etymologi- 
cally the word probably means ‘ separation ’ ; 
then it gathered about it the notions of the un- 
approachable— what, in comparative religions, is 
meant by the term ‘ tabu’ (g.v.) — and acquired the 
signilieation of the divine as contrasted with the 
human, and is applied to things and places as 
belonging to God (of. ‘ holy hill, arm,’ etc.). Any 
ethical meaning that the term conveys depends 
upon how the Deity is conceived. From rroto- 
Isaiah onwards the prophets had conceived of God 
as etiiical, and ethical requirements had been en- 
joined upon Israel, so that in fact, as well as in 
name, she should be God’s ‘holy people.’ And it 
is precisely in connexion with Israel’s refusal to 
accept the divine leading that the term is employed 
of the Spirit, and so the phrase ‘ His (thy) Holy 
Spirit ’ indicates ‘ a principle which is both pure 
and inviolable, which resents and draws back from 
the contact of human impurity and especially of 
wilful opposition.’^ With this use of personal 
language we find an advance in the hypostatiza- 
tion of Jahweh’s Holy Spirit when it is used in 
parallelism with the ‘angel of the Presence,’ as 
the medium of the divine guidance of Israel in the 
wilderness (Is 63^"^^* ; but cf. LXX). ‘ The angel 
of His Presence * {maVahh pdn6>v) appears to be a 
combination of theologoitmeim (cf. Ex 23*®* 
maVakhy 33^^ pandi) which indicate how the trans- 
cendent Deity could yet temporarily descend to 
visibility, whilst ‘ Holy Spirit ^ presents His living 
energy at work in the people. This hypostatiza- 
tion, however, does not reach, though it prepares 
for, the doctrine of an inner distinction within the 
Godhead. In philoswhical terms, the Spirit is the 
means whereby the Deity can be regarded as im- 
manent and yet transcendent. Thus the term 
‘ Spirit ’ could be used as synonymous with ‘ Divine 
Presence,’ either as subjectively experienced by 
the penitent, whom it quickens with a poignant 
sense of sin (Ps 5P^), or, more objectively rcjgarded, 
as omnipresent and omniscient (Ps 139D. And so 
it was the bond uniting the worshipper with his 
God. 

Such experiences in tlic OT were very rare, and 
eschatological hopes looked forward to the gift of 
the Spirit as a distinguishing feature of the day of 
the Lord, when it would be the perjietual posses- 
sion of all Israel (Is 59-^), irrespective of sex or 
age (J1 and there woula be fulfilled the 

great wish of Moses, ‘Would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord 
woul<^ut his spirit upon them ! ’ (Nu 11 ®®). 

2 . Extra-canonical. — (a) Palestinian, — In this 
section, which extends to the end of the 2 nd cent. 
A.D., the references to the Spirit of God are chiefly 
backward to canonical Scriptures or forward to 
Messianic hopes. The term ^ Holy Spirit’ is used 
more frequently, probably to indicate its ethical 
eluy^ter and distinguish it from the crow'd of 
spirits that fill the air, but it means little more 
tnan^ a pious disposition in individuals.® It is a 
charisma, giving skill in dream-interpretation, or 
pre-vision of the future, in the prophet or the 
blessings of the Patriarchs.^ There is a marked 


1 See ark Homnbss. 

^ J. Skinner, Imiah^ Cambridge, X89C-&8, ii 2^1 ; see al 
Skinuer, art. * Holiness » In BDB, md A. B. Davidson, Theoto 
0 / the OT, pp. 144 262 If. 

# Sus 46; Theod. Jub. i. oitinir Fs 61D, 

* Dn 04 LXX, 4^ « Theod. j sfr 48^ ; Tmt Pat. Ur, t 
dnb 26W 8iis, 


emphasis on ethical qualities as the condition and 
result of its operation, and once it is said to be the 
creator of life, i.e. life after death. ^ Its vehicle in 
the future will be the Messiah, empowering Him 
for all various functions as ruler and judge by its 
abiding presence, and He in turn shall com- 
municate it to men.® The hypos tatization of the 
Spirit advances in this period to full personality. 
His mission at the creation is distinctly asserted,® 
He works independently of God,* and, in passages 
probably influenced by Christian ideas, the Spirit 
is the mother of Jesus,® a fellow-counsellor of 
Christ,® and stands in the place of God, as the 
object of worship,^ though in angelic form. 

{b) Jewish- Alexandrian {Wisdom of Solomon, c. 
150-50 B.C., Philo, W 50 ), — The outstand- 

ing feature in these authors is the attempt to 
combine Hebrew conceptions of spirit with those 
of Stoicism (o.v.). In Wisdom the term ‘spirit ’ is 
bound up witii wisdom, with which it is practically 
identified (l®"*^ 9^^), and in which it is inherent 
(7®®; but cf. LXX A). This Spirit, whether of 
Wisdom or of the Lord, is presented as a material 
ductile essence, permeating and pervading the 
universe, of which it is the cohesive bond (7®®®^* H 
12*). Streaming into man by the divine in- 
breathing, it constitutes him an active soul and 
originates his spiritual nature (15**, w-veOytea ^(aTiK6v), 
and, in accord with the Koival ivvoiai of the Stoics, 
is the cause of his understanding of the phen- 
omenal universe and the hidden counsel of God (V 
917 Yh &yt6p <rov irved^a). It is an ethical principle, 
training men to virtue, fleeing from the wicked, 
and, since it is an extension of the divine Spirit 
into men, it is the medium whereby God is 
cognizant of their thoughts and deeds ( 1 ®-®). The 
materialistic implications of ‘spirit’ check the 
tendency to hypostatize and personify it, and 
wisdom, which had been quasi-personalized in 
earlier literature (cf. Job 28, Fr 8 ®®"®*, Sir 24®“*®), 
takes its place, and is more personally regarded, 
without, however, becoming fully a person or 
ceasing to be an attribute of God.® 

In Philo both wisdom and Spirit are over- 
shadowed by his doctrine of the Logos (gf.i^.). ^ The 
Spirit of God {detop irpedfia, TTpedfm 0€od) is mentioned 
only (hut cf. de Migr. Abr, ch, 7) when making 
citations from OT, and these are limited to man’s 
creation and inspiration. 

* The conception of [in FbiloJ may 1 ms regarded ai 

being closely analogous to the modern conception of “force,” 
and especially U) that form of the comu'ption which makes no 
distinction of ©Haence between “mind-force” and other kinds 
of force, such as light or electricity. It is analogous but not 
identical; for force is conceived to be immaterial, whereas 
wmfjua., however subtle, is still material.'® 

The spirit which was imparted to man at his 
creation is the divine Spirit, which is ‘a stamp 
and impress of the Divine power,’ *® a ‘ colony from 
that blessed nature,’ ** ‘ the image of the piyine 
and invisible,’ *® ‘ the basis {oMa) of our thinking 
reasonable nature,* *® But it is not severed 
from its source, of which it is an extension, 
as a ray from the sun,** and this connexion explains 
how man is able to grasp God’s thought,*® for the 
vvedfut is ‘the pure science of which every wise 

1 Apoc, Bar, 28® ; cf . 4 Mac 7*4. 

^Ps.-SoL 1743 188; Eu. 49® 022 67*®; Test Pat. Lev. 186, 
Judah 243 . 

3 Judith 1014 4 SibpU. 8701. 

6 Jerome, Com. in Isaiam, on Is ll'-*, Com. in Miehcmm, on 
Mio 76 , etc. 

8 Acts Thom. 39®6. 

7 Ascension of Isaiah, ed. E. H, Charles, London, 1900, p. 1, 
Introd. 

8 Wis 726 ; see, further, T. Bees, ‘The Spirit of God m 
W isdom,' in Mansfield OoUege Essays, I^ondon, 1909, p. 289 ft. * 
Apo&rypfm and Pseudepig, m Ot\ Oxford, 1910, i. 528- 

3 B. Hatch, Essays in Bmieal ^eek, Oxford, 1889, p. 126. 

10 Quod (let, pot insid, 22 . ** Be Mund, opific, 40. 

13 m Plant Moe, 6. i® Be Conmp. 10. 

14 Quod dot. pot imML 24, de Conoup. 11. 

» Jig. AUeg, 1 13, VU. Mos, hi. $$, 
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man is a partaker.’^ All men have visitations of 
the divine Spirit, but in men of pleasure, owing to 
the flesh, it makes no lasting stay, whilst its 
continuance with the prophet and philosopher 
requires that their normal faculties lie in abeyance, 
and, in ecstasy, they are played upon by the 
Spirit as the harpist strikes his harp.^ Personal 
language is used to describe the mode of approach 
and the operations of the Spirit. It ‘seeks men,’ 
‘ guides their feet to truth,’ * strengthens all and 
conquers all that is beneath’; it has distinctive 
properties as ‘invisible,’ ‘all-wise,’ ‘divine,’ ‘in- 
divisible,’ etc.,® but such language, in view of the 
entire system of Philonic thought, does not denote 
personality. Whatever personalization and hy- 
postatization of divine qualities take place must be 
looked for in connexion with the Logos. 

LiTERATimB. — In addition to works cited, the following may be 
consulted : E. Kautzsch, art. ‘ Religion of Israel,’ in HDB v. 
612 ff. ; E. Konig, Gesch. des AT Religion^ Gutersloh, 1912 ; 
H. W. Robinson, The Religious Ideas of the OT, London, 
1913 ; H. B. Swete, art. * Holy Spirit,’ in HDB ii. 402-406. 

III. Jewish {post-Biblical, Talmudic, and 
post-Talmud I C). — The Rabbinical teaching con- 
cerning the Spirit of God, or the Holy Spirit, 
belongs to the Haggadah and shares the discursive, 
non*systematic character of that branch of instruc- 
tion. The absence of doctrinal formularies from 
Talmudic Judaism^ gave room for all shades of 
opinion, provided that they could in some way be 
connected with the letter of the OT Scriptures 
and did not contravene the doctrine of the Sh^mcC 
(Dt 6^"®). Hence no systematic or authoritative 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit can be deduced from 
the mass of traditions contained in the Gemara 
and the Midrashim, and the anonymous author- 
ship of many sayings about the Holy Spirit makes 
the tracing of the historical development of 
doctrine well-nigh impossible. References to the 
Holy Spirit increase as we pass from the Mishnah 
to the two Talmuds and the homilies in the 
Midrashim, but this increase is due mainly to the 
greater quantity of Haggadic materials contained 
m the latter sources. From the Targums, not- 
withstanding the fact that in their present form 
they are later than the Mishnah (c. a.d. 200), we 
may roughly ascertain how the Holy Spirit was 
regarded in the early Synagogue. In the Talmuds 
we may see the opinions of the schools from the 
2nd to the 6th cent. A.D., and the Midrashim, 
while containing early materials, bring us to the 
11th cent. A.D. 

The terms * Spirit of God,’ ‘Spirit of Jahweh,’ occur sparingly 
in Targums and Talmuds, owing to the desire to avoid the 
mention of the divine name, and the Holy Spirit 
haqqddesh, m., f. qudshd*) takes its place. The term ‘holy’ 
serves to denote that the Spirit belongs in some way to the 
sphere of the divine, and distinguishes it from the crowd of 
spirits which filled the air, according to Jewish belief. Some- 
times the Targums translate ‘ Spirit of God,* ‘ Spirit of Jahweh,’ 
by ‘spirit of might’ {riia}}. g^biidh), to interpret the ‘demonic* 
working of the Spirit upon the early heroes, judges, and kings 
(Jg 14®- 19 1514 , 1 s 116 1014^ 1 Oh 1218), but more frequently 
as ‘ spirit of prophecy ’ (riiali n^bH’dh), to denote inspiration in 
its varied forms. The Holy Spirit is identified with the spirit of 
prophecy ,5 and the phrase ‘ my Spirit ’ is expanded into * my 
Holy Spirit,’ when used of God.® Once it is beautifully rendered 
‘ spirit of compassions.’ 7 In Is 63i0ff* we find * the words of His 
holy prophets ’ for ‘ His (‘ thy ’) Holy Spirit,’ and this paraphrase 
may be due to the desire to avoid early Christian applications 
of that passage to prove the hypostatization of the Holy Spirit. 
The relationship of THaJj, haqqddesh to God is expressed by the 
phrase min qedhem, lit. ‘ from before, or the presence of ’ — ^a 
phrase the significance of which is much disputed. According 
to modern Jewish writers, it is used merely to avoid anthropo- 


1 De Gig. 6, on Bezalel, Ex. 313 ; cf. E. Br4hier, Les IdSesphiL 
osophiques et religieuses de Philon, Paris, 1908, p. 134 ff. 

2 De Gig. 5, Quis rer. divin. heres. 53, de Mono. 1, ad fm,, de 
Spec. Legg. iv. § 8 ; cf. Plato, Timceus, 71 D. 

3 Srnnn. ii. 252, Plant. Noe, 24, Vit. Mos. ii. 266, in L. Cohn 
and P. Wendland, Philonis Alexandrini Opera, 3 vols., Berlin, 
1896-99. 

4 See art. Creeds (Jewish). 5 Targ. Jer. to Gn 4138. 

6 Ps.-Jon. to Gn 63, Is 42i 443, Ps 14310. 

7 Ps.-Jon. Gn ise. 


morphic ideas concerning God, and the use of the divine name,’ 
whereas others interpret it as distinctly hypostatizing the Holy 
Spirit, placing Him alongside of Me$afron, Memra, and 
Shekinah, the beings who mediate the activities of God upon 
the world and mankind.^ The controversy is part of the larger 
question whether the conception of God in rabbinic Judaism 
made Him so transcendent and absolute as to require these 
mediating agencies, and left no room for His immanence in the 
world and man. This view is valid if Judaism can be presented 
as a philosophical system, but it overlooks the testimony of 
religious experience, which felt, especially in prayer, that God 
was very near.3 On the other hand, as W, O. E. Oesterley 
remark8,4 ‘it is significant how in modem handbooks on 
Judaism, this specifically Rabbinical doctrine of intermediate 
beings between God and man is passed over in silence.’ The 
more recent attempt of Abelson® to extract a doctrine of 
divine immanence from Rabbinical literature is little else than 
a tour de force. Keeping strictly to the term min qedhem, it 
denotes, as applied to rual}. haqqddesh, not so much ‘ the Spirit 
of God’ as the ‘Holy Spirit near God.’® As such there is 
hypostatization, but no clear emphasis upon ‘ personality.’ 

Along with Meipatiron and Shekinah, rHab- haqqddesh occupies 
‘an intermediate position between personalities and abstract 
beings. While, on the one hand, they are represented as being 
so closely connected with God as to appear as parts of Him, or 
attributes, they are, on the other hand, so often spoken of as 
undertaking individual actions that they must be differentiated 
from God.’ 7 

In the Talmud the Memra does not play the r61e which marks 
the Targums, possibly because it lay too near in thought to the 
Logos doctrine in early Christian discussions, and Shekinah is 
more frequently used than rULaJ}. haqqddesh. They appear to be 
used indiscriminately and interchangeably, and both are pre- 
sented as the source of prophecy.® It is difficult to draw any 
distinction between the two terms, and yet in some passages 
some distinction seems intended.® Perhaps Shekinah mediates 
the presence of God more objectively in shining splendour, and 
rCuab- haqqddeeh more subjectively to the human mind,io though 
rhab- haqqddesh is regarded at times as manifest in forma of 
light and glory. There is a marked advance upon OT teaching 
in the use of language suggestive of hypostatization and 
personal activities in the Talmudic references to the Shekinah 
and rdab haqqddesh. In several passages rHab haqqddesh is 
clearly distinguished from God, as when He acts as mediator 
between Israel and GodH and ‘cries’ to God.i2 Personal 
activities are described when He is said to speak, cry, rest upon, 
depart 13 from any one. He is said to weep,i4 to lead like a 
shepherd, 13 and even to love.i8 In this usage we find it used 
as a masc. substantive \ 17 more usually, however, it denotes an 
impersonal power and is used as fern, substantive. A favourite 
term to describe its coming is shard*, ‘ to settle upon,’ whereby 
its action is presented as staccato and momentory, not as a 
permanent indwelling. It comes from heaven, or the Holy 
Place, but, in view of the rabbinical polemic against the 
presence of two powers in heaven,i8 we are not to think 
of any distinction within the Godhead. As in OT, so in 
Talmudic teaching, the nature of rHalj. haqqddesh is often put 
in materialistic and impersonal terms. It was one of the ten 
things created on the first day ; i® it can he drawn up, like 
water, from the wells of salvation ;20 it ig likened to a weight 
which God measures out ;2i more frequently it is described as 
light and glory which glimmers and shines upon persons (cf. 
Pauline fidfa). It shone in the three court-houses of Shem, 
Samuel, and Solomon , 22 glimmered upon Jacob, his sons, 

and Tamar ; 23 when it shone upon Phinehas, his face glowed like 
a torch; 24 it shone on Moses, and passed from him to the 
seventy elders as a light from lamp to lamp.25 in passages 


1 Of. JE vi. 6 ; J. Abelson, The Immanence of God m 
Rabbinical Literature, London, 1912, pp. 13, 37, 197, etc. 

2 Of. F. W. Weber, Jud. Theol.% Leipzig, 1897, § 40 ; P. Volz, 
Der Geist Gottes, Tubingen, 1910, p. 1^. 

3 Of. J. Berab, 13a ; Debar. R. 102a ; and, in general, R. T. 
Herford, Pharisaism : its Aim and Method, London, 1912, pp. 
259-262; C. G. Montefiore, Liberal Judaism, do. 1903, p. 56 f. 

4 The JevnshDoct. of Mediation, London, 1910, p. 197. 

3 Op. dt. ® Volz, p- 165. 

7 Oesterley, p. 197 ; cf. W. Bousset, Die Rel. des Juden- 
thums^, Berlin, 1906, p. 804 ff. 

8 Of. B. Sdtah, 96; L Ah. Zar. 42c; B. B^ak. 316 ; B. Sank. 
11a; B. Bdhhd Bathrd, 134a, 6; B. Sdtah, 13a; Vajjik. R.S^; 
Mebilta, 44a, ed. M. Friedmann (Vienna, 1870), med. pag. ; Qoh. 
R. *12 ; Yolk. Sim. to Jon. 1 ; Rashi on B. ]Sag. 136 ; of. 
Abelson, App. 1. 

9 Of. B. Ydmd, 216 ; B. Sanh. 11a ; MebUta to Ex I 412 (Fried- 
mann, p. 28®), where Shekinah sends ruab haqqddesh. 

10 Weber, § 40. Vajj. R. 6i ; Debar. R. 3. 

12 Cant. R. 812 ; Esther R. 104 ; Yalx. Sim. to Est 62. 

13 Gen. R. 603 664 : nhini ; nphnoi. 

14 Ex. R. 1513 . 13 Pirqe de R. Eliezer, 39. 

16 Yalk. Sim. to Jer 1®. 17 Qoh. R. 729 {A.V. 28 ). 


18 Cf. B. Hag. 15a. 

1 ® B. Hag. 12a, 6 ; cf. M. Friedlander’s tr. of Pirqe R. Eliezer 
ch. 3, pp. 12, 27. 

20 Is i23j^ J. Sukk. 55a ; Gen. R. 70. 9 ; Pfsiqtd Rabbathi, ed 
Friedmann, li> ; Ruth R. 4i2 ; cf. Jn 737-39^ 

21 Vajj. R. 162 on Job 2823. 

22 B. Makk. 236, y’Sin ; Qoh. R. IOI 6 ; Gen. R. 8612. 

23 Gen. R. 741® 84i® 917 85®. 24 Vajj. R. li. 

25 Ib. 324 ; Rebar. R. 13^. 
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about Samson the Midrash compares it to sound.i Once it is 
compared to a dove, to detenniiie the distance between the 
upper and the lower waters at the Oroation.'-^ The distinctive 
office of THah haijqodesh in Talmud and Midrashim, as in 
Tarj^ums, is to comnmnicate the knowled^^e of the divine will 
to the men and women of the OT. a'he T6rah, according: to the 
rabbis, contained in advance the future history of the world, 
and, on that principle, any passage that could be applied to the 
events of history was regarded as a prophecy uttered by men 
*m the Holy Spirit’ {herilaii haqqddeHh; cf. NT, ev rrvevfxart). 
Thus the naming of children, the Exile, the building and 
destruction of the Tabernacle, the partition of the Holy Land 
among the tribes, even the death of workmen engaged upon 
the Temple-building, were all foretold by rUal} haqqCdesh,^ In 
marked contrast to the exclusion of women from religious 
orders in Christendom is the prominence assigned by the rabbis 
to women as subjects of inspiration. Tamar, Rebekah, Sarah, 
Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, Esther, Abigail, and even the harlot 
Rabab were all styled prophetesses,^ and in one passage it is 
declared that ‘the mothers of Israel were all prophetesses.’ 5 
All the prophets possessed the Holy Spirit,® as did all who 
crossed the Bed Sea,*^ and even their sons of a later day.® But 
the prophet pur anocellence was Moses ; of him it is said that 
* he lieheld in a polished mirror,’ but ‘ the prophets in an un- 
polished one,’® and at his death the Holy Spirit attested his 
pre-eminence by citing Dt Even the non-Israelites prior 

to Balaam's time could have inspiration, but because of 
Balaam’s attempt to destroy Israel it was taken from the 
Qentiles.ii But R* Jose said that the heathen had rHali haqq6‘‘ 
desk only by night, and so received only half a word of revela- 
tion,i2 All the canonical books of the OT were written ‘ in the 
Holy Ghost,’ but there was much discussion as to whether 
some of the Hagiographa ‘ defiled the hands,’ i.e, were canonical 
or not, but after Jabne(Janmia, a, a.d. 90) Proverbs, Canticles, 
and Qoheleth were accepted as written by Solomon ‘ in the Holy 
Spirit.’ 1^ Special verses of Scripture are said to have had 
unique inspiration, as when David uttered Ps 11®, Solomon Fr 
10®, and Abigail 1 S 25®®. i® The OT is especially the book of the 
Holy Spirit, through which He is ever speaking, the regular 
formula being ^rOtai^ haqq6dmh saith, or crieth.’ ^6 In most of 
these cases rmtji haqqdtte-ifh is a substitute for the divine name, 
though in others, when he addresses God, a distinction is 
observable. In many of these utterances of the Holy Spirit the 
connexion between Scripture citation.s is very slight ; * no frc^ik 
of allegory, of word-play, of fantastic juggling with letters and 
syllables is without illustration.' l? But freiiuently moral lessons 
of great beauty and lofty purity are founfi, the Holy Spirit 
dissuading from wine, Ioo.se speaking, wicked actions, ami sin 
in general.!® There are curious passages in which the Holy 
Spirit is presented as a mystical element (cf. NT, trvfn;p,<xTi), 
immersedf in which the soul sees ‘ into the life of things,' dis- 
cerning the hidden thoughts of hearts, as when Rebekah divines 
Isaac’s thought. Detioran knows the words of Bisera’s mother, 
Hesekiah sees the character of his son, and the Israelites read 
Pharaoh's secret designs.!® Such insight was superior to the 
faculty of dream-interpretation, heathen divination, and the 
seer’s vision ; through these stages Balaam passed ‘ to the Holy 
Spirit,' and to them he relapsed when it ‘left him.’^ At ite 
supreme moment prophecy is ‘ the knowledge of God,' which is 
conveyed to the prophet when he is so nigii to God tlmt 'space 
is not,’ and the (fivlnc working lies open to his gasse.®! 

The prerequisite conditions for the Illumination of the Spirit 
are dwelt upon by the rabbis. Sometimes they are physical, as 
when Jacob's grief for Joseph causes the Spint’s dejiarture, as 


1 VaM. H. m; cf. B. and Ac tK 

2 B. ijaq, 15a ; for inapplicability to the dove at Christ’s 
baptism <*f. A. Eilersheim, The ti/e and Times qf JesuH*^ 
L’tndon, ISH7, i. 236 f. ; cf. I. Abrahams, Studies m Pharisaism^ 
do. 1916, p. mft, 

n. ir/7 758 8210; Yalk, Sim, on Oa lUiTan^, 

1 1 ; Sim. on Jos 7 ; 7'(znfi. npn, & <J. 


4 Of., B. ^Pgill. 14a, 5. 

6 Eaein on Gn 27^*3 ; Gm. R. 72, 

8 Targ. Jon. to Is 40i® ; SiJri BsuJt. 170 to Dt 181* ; Ya^. M, 
15® at iMittom. 

7 Meidl to Ex 14!®- ^ ^ 

8Tosef. to Pesal)., iv. 8 ; B. Pes. 665; Cant, M. 28. 

» B. Jeb, 406 ; 7'anA $ 12 ; cf, 2 Co 3 ! 8 . 

1ft Mar, n, iHft. 

11 iPanA. Balak, 1 1 ; Memmar it m. 

IS Fail. R. 1!8. 

» Mwkndh Vadaim, ill, 5 ; B. 7a. 

l*S@d. Olam; cf, 15 at end ; Tmef. ed M. S. Zuckermandel, 
Basewalk, 1877«SK). p. 683; Cant, R. 

18 Faff. R. 48; Gen. R, 327; Qoh. R, m. 

^ Gl. J, Si 4 ah, 2M, 24a; B. P^sd]^, n7a; Sifri Petit, 
BBS (Friedmann, p. I48a) (6 times) ; YaJJ, R, 4i (5 times) ; Qah. 
R, im (S times); In NT cL Ac li®. He 37, etc. 

17 Of. Volk to 1 S m 

i« Tmh. § 5, citing Fr 23®® ; ih. mCD, § 2 (ed. Buber, Hi. 
44), citing Qnh, 6® ;i6. § 4, citing Pr 2lS8and Talk. Sim. to Jer 18, 
on Hos ll!, *The Holy Spirit saith, "Do not I love a lad who 
has not yet tasted sin?"' 

18 iTanA. TBPdtHh^ $ 10 ; ppB, f 4 ; B, Hen 10a ; JSfum, 


11®; Mehil, Friedmann, 406, 1* 10, 
sft Tan^. Rum* Balak II 4, 5, . 

^ AieMl, Friedmann, p. 44a, medL pag. ; cf. also p. 186, 1 10 ; 

CatU. S. 1<. 


it returns to him when he hears that Joseph lives.! Wisdom, 
sfcrengUi, and wealth are necessary if one is to have the Shekinah® 
—a passage so expounded by Moses Maimoiiides as to make the 
r*a|i haqqCdesh depend upon man’s work almost entirely.3 More 
commonly the conditions are moral. ‘ To join oneself to unclean- 
ness brings the spirit of uncleanness, but to join oneself to the 
Shekinah merits to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. ’4 The 
Holy Spirit left Phinehas and David because of their sin, and only 
after long repentance did it revisit David.® In the scala perfec- 
tionis of R. Phineas (2nd cent, a.d.) the attainment of r^a6 haq,- 
qddesh is preceded by holiness vind the fear of sin,® and moral 
renewal precedes the bestowal of rdah haqqddesh in the coming 
age.7 Faith as the condition of receiving the Holy Spirit in the 
NT is paralleled in the Midrash in a fine passage. So great was 
faith upon Israel at the Red Sea that they were all inspired and 
burst forth into song beriial). haqqCdesh,^ and R. Nehemiah (2nd 
cent. A.D.) adds that ‘ everyone who takes upon him one precept 
in faith is worthy that ruali kaqqCdesh should rest upon him.* 
Such a reward is meet for those who suffer for Israel’s sake.® 
Above all, preoccupation with the TOrah makes one worthy of 
this boon. Bezalel’s ‘ filling’ with the Spirit of God is explained 
as in the wisdom of Torah, the understanding of Halakhah, and 
knowledge of the Talmud. io The scribes of old were over- 
shadowed by ruah haqqodefth;'^'^ the teacher of Tdrah in public 
merits to receive it, as also he who studies it with a view to 

E ractice.!® The high-priest must speak by rHaJ}. haqqddesk and 
ave the Shekinah abiding on him when consulting the Urim 
and Thuramim,i8 from which later rabbis (e.g., Maimonides, 
Behai, Naljmanides) argue that it was inferior to prophecy but 
superior to Bath The acquisition of the Holy Spirit will 

lead to other blessings. The joy at the Exodus and at great 
festivals is due to it;!® it inspired David to song;!® lik© the 
gratia prcBveniens of medKoval Christian theology, it effectuated 
piety, for ‘all that the righteous do they do in the Holy Spirit,’ 17 
and in the age to come it will lead to the resurrection from the 
dead.18 Life will be its ‘ note ’ in that age, as wisdom is in this,!® 
and, instead of a few chosen to be prophets, all Israel will pro- 
phesy ’^ft—a promise extended bvTanna debe Eliiahu E. to the 
non-Jew, the woman, and the slave.®! How far into Talmudic 
times the experience of the Holy Spirit was vouchsafed to men 
is a question raised by the repeated assertion of Abelson ®® that 
it was very frequent. On the one hand, it is stated that in the 
time of the second Temple there were no manifestations ; ®8 for 
rihah hagqddesh ceased at the death of the last propheto, Haggai, 
Zeohariah, and Malachi,®* and went above to God.®® On the otoer 
hand, a few rabbis of the first two centuries a.d. are said to have 
‘seen by the riXafy haqqCdeshJ^ The contradiction may be 
resolved by taking the former passages to allude to rCuLh haq-* 
qddesh as creative of Scripture, and the latter to a lower form 
of in8piration.®7 Abelson’s aasiertion rests upon too few examples, 
and strains the meaning of the word, ‘ to merit,’ * to be worthy* 
-Hsurely a different thing from saying that men actually experi- 
enced it. In place of rilaA hc^gddesh, it is expressly stated, 
there came the Bath Q61, wdiich uttererl short sentences to 
authenti<*ato decisions of the rabbis. Once it announced that 
Ilillel and Baumcl iho Lesser were worthy to receive ruah bag* 
qodesh.'^^ But that Bath QOI hacl not the authority of the Holy 
Bpirit is seen in H. Joshua’s (a.d. 250) repud lation of its nie.‘jsage.W 
It is of Interest to note that in early Chri.ytian polemics there la 
explicit .slatemtnit that the IIoI.v .Spirit had ceased in Judaism 
and passed over into the Chri.stiau Church.***® 

Summary* — ^The distinctive contribution of Israel 
to the doctrine of the spirit of God upon the basis 
of OT revelation alone completes its term in the 

! Cm, R* 01® ; AhMth de R. Nathan^ S SO, ad Jin, 

3 B. Shahb. 02a. 

8 Mdreh Reb&ckim, bk. li. oh. 82-37. 

4 Sifri to Dt 18!® (Friedmann, p. 1076), 

R, 20!; Gen. R, 201 61)8; Yaik* Sim. to 2 S 22; 
Midrmh TehitUm to Ps 1 18 ® 8 . 

8 Mishndh Sot. ix. 16 ; cf. J. Sahh* Se; B. ^AhMah Zdrdh, 206. 
7 7*a«6* Qmushlrn, 1 16, on Ezk imt-* 

8 Mefyil* Meshall. ii. 6; Friedmann, p. m 
® Tanh* [iriVyna, § is ; ib, § 10 ; of. 1 P 4 H 
!ft STanA. 7p% § 6, on Ex 35^. 

Ji /6. 1 8, on 1 Oh 288. 12 Cant, M, liO; Vajj. R. m* 

13 B. Ydmd, 736. 

!4 Cf. Buxtorf, Historia XTHm et Tummimt ed. Basel, 1669, p. 
205 ; see ch. iv, 

15 MefyU. to Ex 14®! ; J. Sukk, 66*^. 

1® Yalk. Sirn, to Ps 24. 17 Tanlt, VajeM* § 14. 

18 B. 'Abodah Zdrdh, 206. 

1® Bx. R. to S63ft ; Tani^ Vajem» § S, on Ezk 3714. 

20 Ih. intVpnn, § 16 ad Jin. on J1 8 (Heb.). 

21 Yalk. Sim, on Jg 41* ; cf. Ac 2. 
a® Pp. 37, 206, 208, 260, 268, 271 f., 279. 

33 B. Fdmd, 216 ; Bmiid. R. 1610. 

24 B. Sank. 11a; B. Sh^dk, 486; Cant. R. 83; cf. A. Marmor- 
stoin, Midrash Baserot we-rmerot, London, 1917, p. 38, n. 168. 
25 Qoh. R. 127. 

2® Simeon b. Yohai. iSheh. m ; Aqibil, Vajj. R, 21® ; Gam- 
aliel n.. Van, R. 873 ; e. Meir, ib. 0®. 

27 Of. K. Kohler, GrundtisseinerSifMUmat, TkeologiedesJudem 
thumSf Berlin, 1010, p. 82. 

2® Tasef. S6t(lh, 1#4 ; j. 2M ; B. Sank, lla* 

28 B. Mb, 506. 

8ft Of. Just. Mart. JWat mm Trpj^ 62, at end, 82, at end ; 
Origen, e. CelsiAm, vU. 8. 
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Midrpliim. The earliest forms of the Spirit’s 
working in the OT were expressed in terms tinged 
with animistic associations, and other kinds of 
spirits were subordinated to Jaliweh. The Spirit 
of God meant God at work, and at first the 
emphasis fell upon the marvellous and abnormal 
in the physical and mental life of ecstatic prophecy. 
Later, when Jahweh had been conceived by the 
great prophets of the 8th-6th cent, b.c, as the sole 
ethical Lord of Israel and the world, His Spirit’s 
operations were seen to have a cosmical reference, 
creating the world, the inner life of man, and 
especially the moral renewal of the individual and 
the nation. The later canonical literature, with 
its view of God as remote and transcendent, 
exhibited tendencies to regard His Holy Spirit as 
in some manner (never investigated) distinct from 
Him, as a localized presence within the Israel of 
the Exodus and the Return ; but these tendencies, 
under Hellenistic influences, in JFis. Sol. and Philo, 
are transferred to His wisdom and the Logos, 
They re-appear, however, with greater strength in 
the Targums and Talmud, where, along with other 

uasi-personal agencies, the Memra, Metatron, and 

hekinah, the Holy Spirit has His distinctive 
sphere, that of revelation, which is confined to 
the Tdrah. As the revelation within the Tdrah 
was, to the rabbis, final and complete as regards 
this world, any further manifestations of the Holy 
Spirit were reserved for the world to come, the 
Messianic age. 

Mediceval and modern Judaism. — The first 
attempts to give a philosophical foundation for 
Jewish dogmas were influenced by the ideas of 
Aristotelianism and Neo-Platonism, which came 
from Arabian philosophy. The result was that 
the Spirit of God was regarded as strictly a pro- 
perty or attribute of God, and not as an independ- 
ent subsistence, and Saadya Fayyum (a.d. 892- 
934) explained the personal actions of the Spirit of 
God in the OT as merely picturesque language 
which corresponded with no reality of inner dis- 
tinction in the Godhead. Division of properties 
was predicable only of bodies, and, since God was 
Spirit, inapplicable to Him, and the selection of 
the properties of life and wisdom by Christian 
medi£Bval theologians, who hypostatized them in 
their doctrine of the Trinity, Saadya regarded as 
arbitrary. Why not liypostatize omniscience and 
omnipotence? And, if there is manifoldness in 
the divine nature, why reduce it to a threefoldness 
only?^ Maimonides (A.D. 1135-1204) reduced the 
term ‘ Spirit of God’ to mean simply His intention 
or will. 2 

Muhammadanism also modified J ewish ideas of 
the Spirit of God. In the Qur’an the Holy Spirit 
was ranked with angels among created beings, and 
identified with the angel Gabriel. He is the faith- 
ful Spirit who brought the Qur’an from heaven to 
earth ® and strengthened the faithful, among whom 
Jesus, the Messiah, is included.'* Al-Farabi (A.D. 
950) identified this * faithful Spirit’ with the ‘active 
intellect ’ of Arabian philosophy,** and this concep- 
tion was taken into Judaism by Abraham ibn 
David (A.D. 1160) to explain prophetic inspira- 
tion. He likewise identified the Holy Spirit with 
Gabriel.® This identification of prophecy with the 
‘ active intellect ’ was, however, opposed by Judah 

1 Emunoth ve-de'oth, Germ. tr. J. Fiirst, Leipzig, 1845, pt. ii. 

§ 24, p. 152 ff. ; for good summaries see M. Eisler, Vorl^. uber 
diejild. Philos. desMittela/ters, 3 vols., Vienna, 1870-83, pt. i. p. 
16 f, ; W. Bacher, Die Bibelexec/ese der jud. Religionsphilos. des 
Mittelalters vor Maimun% Strassburg, 1892, p. 42. 

2 MOreh Nebuchim^ pt. ii. ch. 40. 

3 xxvi. 198, xlii. 52, xvi. 2. 4 iviii. 23, ii. 81, 254. 

6 See artt. Activity, vol. i. p. 83 f. ; Avicenna, vol, iL p. 276a ; 
Averroks, vol. ii. p. 265^ ; EBr^ iii. 164, 160. 

6 Emundh Ramdh, 58-91 (ed, S. Weil, Frankfort, 1882, pp. 
74-116) ; see D. Kaufmann, Gesch. der Attribvtenlehre der jild. 
Religionsphilos. des Mittelalters^ Gotha, 1877-78, p. 203, n. 181. 


Halevi {q.v.)J The latter preferred to use another 
expression for the Holy Spirit, ‘ the Divine Influ- 
ence,’ to which personal attributes are ascribed.^ 
A further modification of the meaning of the Holy 
Spiifit, whereby it generally signifies the inward 
state of the soul of man as he participates in a 
godly spiritual nature which is conveyed b^ emana- 
tion, is found in the mysticism of J^abbalism.® 
There has been little discussion of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit joer se by Judaism in the modern 
eriod. df late the doctrine of divine immanence 
as been brought in to explain the doctrine of the 
Spirit of God. 

* God not only pervades the entire world,’ says N. S. Joseph, 
‘hut is within us, and His Spirit helps and leads us towards 
goodness and truth.’ 4 0. G. Montetiore tends to identify the 
Spirit of God with reason, which ‘ is the same divine element 
which produces, on the one hand, a learned man of science, 
and, on the other, an unlettered saint.’ ‘It is the Divine in 
man which makes him capable of goodness and capable of sin.’ ® 

In such a view there is little in common with 
the OT view of the Spirit as revealer, and renewer 
of man’s moral nature, tainted by sin, and specula- 
tive problems are raised by the doctrine of imman- 
ence which belong to the realm of philosophy rather 
than to the Jewish doctrine of the Holy Spirit.® 
Literature. — ^The following may be consulted : W. Bacher, 
Die Agada der paldstinischen Amorder, 3 vols., Strassburg, 
1892-99, Die dlteste Terminologie der jiidiscken Schriftauslegung, 
Leipzig, 1899 ; M. Friedlander, The Jewish Religion, London, 
1891 ; D. Neumark, Gesch. der jiidischen Philosophie des 
Mittelalters, Berlin, 1907 ; W. O. E. Oesterleyand G. H. Box, 
The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue^ London, 1911 ; 
S. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, do. 1909, 
Studies in Judaism, 2nd ser., do. 1896-1908 j artt. ‘Holy 
Spirit,* *God,’ in JE', ‘Holy Spirit’ in Hamburger. The ecL 
of Tanl}.urm cited above is Warsaw, 1873. 

IV. New Testament. — The NT is pre- 
eminently the book of the Holy Spirit. Every 
writing (except 2 and 3 Jn) refers to it ; each 
Gospel opens with the promise of its efiusion ; the 
Acts is devoted to its operation in the creation, 
guidance, and expression of the Christian Church ; 
whilst the Epistles constantly refer to its working 
in tbe individual and collective life of believers. 
It is variously spoken of as ‘ the Spirit,’ ‘ Spirit ’ 
(220 times), ‘the Holy Spirit,’ ‘Holy Spirit’ (rd 
TTvevfJxi rh dyLOPf rh iLyiov rrvev/xa, TTveO/xa &ytop) (91 
times), ‘ the Spirit of God, of the Lord, of God the 
Father, of the Father’ (19 times), and as ‘the 
Spirit of His Son, of Jesus, of Jesus Christ, of 
Christ ’ (5 times). Each of these phrases is full of 
significance. ‘ The Spirit,’ par excellence^ indicates 
how conspicuous is its place in Christian experience ,• 

‘ the Holy Spirit ’ (3 times only in OT canon), whilst 
ditteren dating it from the host of spirits, often evil, 
with which popular fears and fancies, Jewish and 
Gentile, peopled the regions of air,^ frequently 
expresses the ethical working of the Spirit upon 
Ciiristians, as well as denoting, generally, the 
divine; and as ‘the Spirit of Christ’ there is set 
forth the cardinal feature of NT pneumatology, as 
compared with OT and Judaism, viz. that the 
‘Spirit of God, of the Father,’ which Christians 
have received, has been procured for them by Jesus, 
in whom it dwelt when incarnate, from and through 
whom it comes, now that He is exalted,® 

1 Of. Kited} al-KJutaari, i. 87, tr. H. Hirschfeld, London, 1906, 

p. 61. 

2 Ih. iii. 17, Eng. tr. p. 163 ; cf. Hirschfeld’s Introd. p. 9. 
s See art. ^^abbala. 

^Religion, Natural and Revealed, rev. ed., London, 1906, 
quoted by I. Abrahams, Aspects of Judaism, London, 1895, 
P- 27. 

^Liberal Judaism, London, 1903, p. 29 ff. ; cf. Outlines of 
Liberal Judaism, do. 1912, pp. 57 f., 173 f. 

6 See art. God (Biblical and Christian), vol. vi. p. 268. 

7 Cf. artt. Demons and Spirits (Christian), (Jewish) ; DOG i, 
440 fE. ; H. Giinkel, Die Wirkungen des heil. Geistes^, Gottingen, 
1909, pp. 34-42; H. Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der 
Geister, Freiburg i. B., 1899; M. Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im 
Glauben des Paulus, Gottingen, 1909; RGG, art. ‘Gdster, 
Engel, Dtoionen im A.T., Judentum und N.T,’ (Bertholet). 

a Of. E. 0. Mobeyley, Atonement and Personality, London, 
1901, p. 196 f. 
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The sources from which the doctrine of the 
nature and working of the Holy Spirit in the NT 
can be deduced may be grouped as follows : (1) 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts ; (2) General Epp. 
(except 1 Jn), Hebrews, and Apoc. Jn; (3) Pauline 
literature; (4) Johannine literature. 

I. Synoptic Gospels and Acts.— (a) Synoptics. 
-—The common traditions in the Synoptics ( = Q) 
present the Holy Spirit in the OT conceptions and 
refer mainly to the Messianic endowment of Jesus 
and His teaching concerning the reign of God. 
At the baptism of Jesus the Holy Spirit is mani- 
fest in bodily form as a dove (Mk H®=Mt 3^®= 
Lk 3^^), but what the dove symbolizes is not clear, 
since rabbinical, Syrian, and Philonian symbolism 
present no real analogy.^ The anointing of the 
Holy Spirit is claimed by Jesus as indicating the 
nature of His mission (Lk 4^®*‘-*^=:Is 6H), and is 
ascribed to Him elsewhere (Mt 12^®= Is 42^, Ac 
10®®). It is regarded as the moving cause of the 
ecstatic impulse which drove Him to the Tempta- 
tion (Mk l^®=Mt 4^=Lk 4^) and the extraordinary 
energy, tension, enthusiasm, and exultation whicn 
marked His ministry (Lk 4^^ 10®^ RV, Mk 3®^* ®®). 
The manifestation of the Spirit’s power in the 
expulsion of demons is the proof of the presence 
of the Kingdom (Mt 12®®, but Lk IP®, iv dasTiiXce 
Beov), all the goods of which are summed up in 
the Holy Spirit (Lk iH®=Mt dyadd). It is 
promised as an aid to disciples when they shall be 
on trial before Jewish and Gentile tribunals— a 
passage anticipating the Paraclete’s office in Jn 
(Mt 10®®=Lk 12'®, Mk 13"^Lk 21'»);® and ‘the 
Holy Ghost speaking in them’ clearly suggests 
personality. In the passages on the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit (Mk 3®®’®®=Mt 12®'^*=:Lk 
12'<>) ® the Spirit is correlated with God, though not 
elearly hypostatized. The sign of the Spirit’s 
presence is power, supernatural might, which is 
manifest intermittently, explosively, sometimes 
ecstatically. 

This aspect is specially prominent in Lucan 
passages* In Luke^s ‘ Vorgeschichte’ a remark- 
able outburst of the Spirit of [)ropiiecy accompanied 
the Infancies of John the Baptist and Jesus, in- 
spiring John’s parents and Simeon with utt<n;ances 
oi lync beauty (Lk 2®®^*) and rejuoducing in 
the Baptist feat urcH of ecstatic proph<‘cy as in the 
Nazirites and Klijah (I.k ; cf. LXX, Ku 6®, 
Jg Mai 3'* The operation of the 

lioly Spirit, superseding human paternity at the 
conception of Jesus, is absolutely unhjue (Lk 
Mt Although OT birth -stories, as of Isaac 

and Samuel, have coloured Luke’s diction, there is 
strictly no parallel in Scripture, and supposed 
pagan illustrations can scarcely apply in view of 
the Jewish-Christian sources from which the nar- 
ratives must come.^ The Spirit is regarded not as 
personal, but as the ‘power of the Highest’ (Lk 
1®®), but that power is humanly conditioned by 
moral qualities of faith and self -surrender in Mary, 
and works for a moral end. Undoubtedly Christo- 
logical speculation has motived the narrative, but 
it 18 observable that the ideas are not shaped by 
Pauline speculations of the ‘Second Adam’ (B. 
Weiss), but reflect ‘the beliefs of the Jewish- 
Christian circle in which they were handed down.’ ® 
The closing passage of Matthew’s Gospel (28'®) 

S. Schechter, Stttdies in JiAdaism^ 2nd ser., p, lllf. ; 
H. B. Swete, Th§ Moly Spirit in the London, 190D, App. A. 

5* Of. J. Moffatt, The ThmL of the Oospete, London, 1912, p- 
XS® f. : A. Tlttns, meMTLekre vm der SeUgkeU. pt. i,, Freiburjr 
i B., 1895, p. leif. 

8 For text see Driver, BDB Iv, 588 ; JSB% cols. 4727-47$S, 

4 Cf. H. J. Holtmann, MT Theologie^ Tubingen, 18®d~07, L 
414. 

s Swete, p. 28 ; for sonrees cf. Mofifatt, Xntrod. to the Lit, qf 
tfieMT, Minbiirgb, mi, pp. 211, 251 1, 260, 2065?.; see also 
H. E. Mackintosh, The Boetrine qf qf Jmx4 Christt 

London, 1012, pp, 51W84 ; MBB b, 468. 


suggests the divinity of the Holy Spirit and a dis- 
tinction within the life of God, upon which later 
theology grounded its doctrine of the Trinity {q.v,). 
The wox'ds hardly come from our Lord, but tlieir 
early adoption by the Cliurcli as tiie baptismal 
formula ' indicates the Christian feeling that they 
accord with His thought, even as they furnish a 
succinct statement of the revelation of the Triune 
God, into living fellowship with whom, at baptism, 
believers were consciously brought.® 

(d) Acts. — The Acts presents the historic fulfil- 
ment of the Baptist’s prophecy and of the promises 
of Jesus to bestow the Spirit (Lk 3'®, Ac 1® 11'®, 
Lk 12'® 21'®, Ac 4® 6'o, Lk 24"®, Ac 2®®). There are 
several public manifestations of the Sxiirit (cf. 4®' 
8'^ 13® 19'“®), hut two stand out conspicuously — 
the Pentecostal effusion and when Gentiles came 
within the Church (chs. 2, 10-11). At the former 
there are physical accompaniments of mighty wind 
and disparting tongues of ffame suggestive of OT 
theophanies.^ A feature common to both is glos- 
solaly, which is represented at Pentecost as 
capacity to speak foreign tongues — perhaps in 
imitation of Jewish traditions of the Law-giving 
in seventy languages at Sinai, ^ but more probably 
it signifies ecstatic praise to God (2" 10"®).® There 
was a ivide-spread diffusion of the Spirit not only 
in Palestine, but farther afield in the Roman 
Empire, and it was manifested, abnormally and 
explosively, by extraordinary elevation of human 
faculties, so that miracles, prophecy, glossolaly, 
and visions were abundant ; more normally in great 
enthusiasm, new courage, liberty of speech, skill 
in debate, keen insight into and wise use of 
Scripture, sound judgment of human cliaracter, 
business aptitude, and comfort in suffering. The 
Spirit is not presented as the principle of ethical 
lile, as in Paul, yet ethical qualities of repentance, 
obedience, and faith are needed for its reception, 
and it belonged to every believer (2®® 10"^ 11'^ 13®®). 
In the communal life of the Ecclesia it inspired 
mutual service, generous self-sacrifice, jojous 
fellowship, thus transforming and socializing 
human nature (2^"*^ 4®®"®^). The Spirit supervised 
every stage of the Ecclesia’s advance (cf. 1®®$'’*®“ 
1QS9.44 iii¥ 132-4 158.28 ige-io 20 «), but neither con- 
ferred infallibility (cf. 20®® 21^*^ "”'") nor superseded 
human judgment (cf. with qvfjtpi^d^orTes). 
It is described impersonally as a gift, wliich God 
gives or the Son outpours (11'^ 15® 2®®*®®), more 
usually as power (1®). Yet |)ersonal actions are 
attributed to the Spirit: it ‘speaks,’ ‘bears 
witness,’ ‘separates’ lor service, ‘approves’ a 
conciliar decision, ‘forbids,’ ‘appoints overseers,® 
and can be * resisted,’ ‘ tempted,’ and ‘ lied against.’ 
In these last cases the Spirit is co-ordinated with 
God (5®‘ ®), but there is no attempt to think out 
the relation of the Spirit to the Father and the 
Son. Once, though perhaps the passage denotes 
merely a vision, it is called ‘ the Spirit of Jesus ’ 
(16®'). But, as regards men, the Spirit denotes the 
divine, the supernatural, for it comes from God, 
indicates Jesus’ claim to be Messiah, authenticates 
His exaltation, fulfils OT prophecy, and is the 
medium whereby He is present and operative 
within His Church (cf. 2 ; J1 3'“® LXX). 

2 . General Epistles (except i Jn), Hebrews, 
Apoc. Jn. — Tiie few references to the Holy Spirit 
within this group® are connected with Christian 
experience and prophecy. There is little mention 
of the explosive working of the Spirit, as in Acts, 
except in the Apoc., where it forms part of the 

1 Of. DidachOt vii. 3 ; Just. Mart. Apol i. Clff. 

3 See, further, art. Baptism, vol. ii. pp. 376*^, 380 . 

SOf. Ver^. ii. 603. 

4 Of. Philo, de LecaL 11 Sept 22 ; of. Tal b. So$. 366. 

5 Of. 1 Oo 14^- aud art Charismata. 

6 For relatiouihip to Pauline and Johannine literature 
Mo0Att Xntrod* the Lit, cf the MT^ pmelm. 
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apocalyptical terminology {iy€v6{x7j)f ip Trveiimjru 1^® 
42 173 .2110. cl En. 7P, Bel 36); its working is 
more permanent and more related to the ethical 
life. Thus it is the source of sanctification (1 P 1^), 
for which as an indwelling presence it jealously 
yearns (Ja 4®),^^ the atmosphere of prayer (Jude ^), 
comfort in affliction, for its abiding is nothing less 
than the Shekinah manifestation of God to Christ- 
ians as to the Messiah (1 P 4i'^=Is ll^) ; it testifies 
to the restful state of the blessed dead (Rev 14^=^} 
and pleads in unison with the Bride, the Church, 
for the Bridegroom’s speedy return (22^^* 2®). As 

a supernatural power the Spirit gave the impulse 
to evangelism, and its diversified efiects certified 
the divine character of the salvation which the 
gospel brings (1 P He 2^, Uveuixaroi aylov 
fA€pL<rfWLs), It is connected with baptism, wherein 
the ‘ illuminati ’ taste, here and now, of the joys 
and powers of the age to come (He 6-'® ; cl Ac 2^ 
191-6). 2 -pjje relation of the Spirit to Scripture and 
prophecy shows a notable advance. As in Tal- 
mudic teaching, the Holy Spirit speaks directly 
through Scripture (He 3*^ 9^ 10^®), and not, as 
hitherto in the NT, mediately through the OT 
writers (cl Mt 22^, Ac 1^® 4^® 28^®). The Spirit which 
spake in and through OT prophets is described as the 
Spirit of Christ (1 P 1^^, rb Trvevfia XpLO-rov), i,6. either 
the Spirit of the pre-existent Messiah or, as Hort 
interprets, ‘a spirit of anointing.’® Either way 
the revelation in both OT and NT by prophets or 
evangelists is regarded as continuous, the same 
Spirit operating in both,^ and later ‘ the Spirit of 
prophecy’ and the ‘witness of {i.e. about) Jesus* 
are interchangeable terms (Rev 19^®). Tlxe book 
of Revelation claims to be ‘ prophecy,* but its in- 
spiration takes the general form of apocalyptical 
prophecies, the contents being conveyed when the 
recipient is in ecstasy, which, in the latest NT 
writing, is regarded as the normal mode (2 P 1®^, 
<pep6jxevoL), Personal actions are ascribed to the 
Spirit: it ‘testifies,* ‘signifies* (1 P id-^Xov), 
‘speaks’ (Rev 2^, etc., 14^® 22^'^), ‘longs for,* and 
‘indwells* (Ja 4®, but perhaps human spirit is 
meant), and can be ‘insulted’ (He 10*^). Its 
temporal mission is once mentioned (IP 1^^, dwo- 
ffraXipTL ; cf. Rev 5®), and it is correlated with the 
Father and the Son (1 P 1^, Jude 2®'*). It appears 
to be identified with the Son when He speaks to 
the Churches (Rev 2^, etc.), and perhaps the posi- 
tion of the seven spirits between the names of God 
and Jesus Christ (i^), together with the assertion 
that they are the possession and eyes of the latter 
(3^ 5®), indicates that the Divine Spirit is meant, 
in ‘plenitude and perfection.*® But the seven 
spirits may be synonymous with the seven angels 
(8®®* 15^®^*), as in apocryphal literature.® However 
that may be, they personify the divine activity 
and mediate the presence and rule of Christ upon 
earth. 

3. Pauline literature. — The main outlines of 
Pauline teaching concerning the Holy Spirit can 
be found in the four great controversial Epistles 
(Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.), and the teaching in the 
Captivity and Pastoral Epistles is congruous there- 
with (cf. Gal 5®, 1 Co 6^^ with Tit 3®). To avoid 
repetition we shall not present the teaching in its 
historic sequence, and it would be precarious to 
affirm development of doctrine from letters written 
informally and occasionally in the midst of mission- 
ary activity. The place of the Holy Spirit in 
Paulinism is cardinal. 

1 Of. Hort, ad loo. 2 See artt. Baptism. 

3 Of. Hort, The First Fpistle of St. Peter ^ I. l-II. 17 ^ London, 
1898, ad loo. ; G. B. Stevens, Theol. of the NT, Edinburgh, 1899, 
p. 298fe. 

^ Of. Oonstant. Creed, to XaXrja-av eu rots irpo(f)’nrai.s- 

5 Alford, The Greek Testament, new ed., Cambridge and 
Liondon, 1881-84, iv. 649. 

6 Of. To 1215, En 207 9921 , and EBB iv. 254% 266». 

7 Of. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the NT, p. 272 1 


* It is the soul of the doctrine, the binding principle wMcfc 
makes all its parts coherent, ... a specific category of thought 
fixing the point of view from which the apostle carries on all 
his meditations and reasonings, co-ordinates and logicallj 
develops his entire conception of Christianity.’ 1 

Hence it follows that the full statement of PauFs 
doctrine of the Spirit would require a treatise 
upon Paulinism in its entirety. Our scope limits 
us to those salient points which mark advance 
upon earlier NT conceptions, and furnisli materials 
for the later theological formulation of doctrine. 

(1) The first point of Pauline teaching which 
marks advance is the idea of the Spirit as the 
principle of the Christian’s ethical life. Hitherto 
that aspect had appeared in the OT (Ezk 11^® 18®^ 
36®®, Ps 51) and one Petrine passage but casually 
(1 P 1®) ; now it is predominant. The Spirit is the 
power of God which comes into human life, and, 
in alliance with the Christian’s faith, delivers him 
from the thraldom of sin, death, and law into the 
blessedness of liberty (Gal 5^®, Ro 8®, 2 Co 3^’). 
The Spirit’s working is grounded upon the redemp- 
tion which Christ wrought for man by His death, 
and is the impartation of the positive blessings 
which mark henceforth the Christian life. Such 
blessings are justification (1 Co 6^^), assurance of 
sonship to God, with its privilege of access to the 
Father (Gal 4®, Ro 8^®^*, Eph 2^®), and the Spirit 
works as a powerful ally in the believer’s warfare 
against sin and Satan (Gal 6^®^*, Eph is an 
effective helper and co-operant pleader in his weak- 
nesses and prayers (Ro 8®®^*)» is continually given by 
God to procure the progressive realization of a sancti- 
fication which covers his entire nature, body, soul, 
and spirit (1 Th 4®, 2 Th 2^®, Ro 15^®, 1 Th 5®®), and 
makes the body a shrine of God, wherein the 
Spirit permanently dwells (1 Co 6^® 3^®). The 
Spirit is the source of his new life and the element 
in which it thrives (Ro 8’^* ®, 2 Co 3®), the standard 
by which he walks and advances (Gal 6^®* ^®), the 
efficient cause of the ninefold graces of the Christian 
character (6^^*), the renewer of the whole nature, 
especially of ‘ the spirit of the mind,* so that it is 
enabled to understand mysteries and receive revela- 
tions and a wisdom from God, compared with 
which all other knowledge is as folly (Tit 3®, Eph 4^ 
I^’, 1 Co 2^®®'*). So thoroughly does the Spirit 

enetrate and change a man that he becomes a 

eing distinct from ordinary humanity, and can 
be described as ‘ spiritual ’ {irpevparLKbs), whilst they 
are ‘ carnal ’ or ‘ soulish * {<rdpKLP0Sf ^vxf-icbs). The 
difference is seen not only in ethical conduct 
(Gal in new knowledge. The ‘spirit- 

ual* is initiated into the secrets of God*s inmost 
thoughts, and beholds Christ invested with a new 
significance, and appropriates materials for thought 
and teaching beyond the grasp of the ‘natural* 
man (1 Co 2®-i^). His judgment acquires an 
absolute worth because it is informed by the Spirit 
of God, Indeed, so marked is the distinction that 
the non-Christian hardly possesses any human 
‘pneuma* at all, and, compared with his former 
condition, the Christian is a ‘ new creation.* ® 

(2) The second distinctive contribution to pneu- 

matology is the Pauline valuation of ‘ charismata.* 
The explosive staccato manifestations of the Spirit 
in glossolaly and prophecy which are presented in 
Acts are supplemented and more fully described 
by Paul. The order in which they are grouped 
suggests a valuation from the more intellectual, 
as wisdom and knowledge, through the miraculous 
powers, to the gifts most useful in Church-worship, 
the last of which is glossolaly and its interpreta- 
tion (1 Co 12®"^® ; cf. ®®”®®). ‘ He proceeds from the 

1 A, Sabatier, The Rdigions of Authority and the Religion oj 
the Spirit, En^. tr., London, 1904, p, 305 f. 

2 On the question whether Paul’s anthropology is dualistic 
and Hellenistic or naainly Hebrew cf, Holtzmann, NT Theohgie'^, 
ii. 19 f. with H. W. Robinson, Bib. Boot, of Man, p. 110, and 
Swete, The Boly Spirit in the NT, App., note 0 , ad fin. 
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worthiest to the least worthy.’^ The criteria of 
valuation are utility and the upbuilding of char- 
acter { 1 Co 12'’^, 7r/)6s rd (rv/j.(pipov, 14"'®, irpbs olKodop.'^v) 
in the Church (cf. 14®* By these tests 

prophecy was superior to glossolaly, but transcend- 
ing all ‘charismata ’ is the grace of love {12®i-140. 
Paul hints that they may pass away (W), but 
faith, hope, and love ever abide. Thus the normal 
supersedes the abnormal, the inward ethical abid- 
ing work of the Spirit is of greater worth than the 
more striking, spasmodic, miraculous * charis- 
mata.*® Not "that Paul deprecated or desired the 
cessation of the latter ; he boasts his surpassing 
excellency in them (14^®), cites them as proofs of his 
^ostlesliip (Ro 15^®), and encourages their use in 
Corinth, provided they are practised with decency 
and order (1 Co These two conceptions of 

the Spirit, as miraculous and as ethical principle, 
are not to be regarded as mutually exclusive;® 
they may be simultaneously present, even as elec- 
tricity may be dillused in the atmosphere and 
concentrated in the lightning-flash. ^ And the com- 
bination is not original to Paul ; it is found in 
Ezekiel, and the idea of worth was finely expressed 
in the theophany to Elijah at Horeb, in the con- 
trasted storm and the ‘ sound of a gentle stillness’ 

K 19^^^). But Paul restored the ethical -religious 
Spirit from the background, where popular judg- 
n^ent and rabbinic emphasis on tlie Spirit as 
prophetic had placed it, and, although sub-apostolic 
writings scarcely appreciated it, it came once for 
all to the forefront in the doctrines of grace in 
August! nianism and the Reformation. 

(3) A third contribution is found in the mystical 
phrase ‘in spirit,’ ‘in holy Spirit,’ wiiich parallels 
the ever-recurring ‘in Christ Jesus,’ ‘ in the Lord.’ 
In some cases it is difficult to determine whether 
iv TPe^pLan denotes the human spirit or the divine. 
Generally, however, the human spirit as energized 
and impregnated by the divine is meant. In this 
usage the Spirit is regarded as mediating the union 
of believers with Christ and with one another 
within the Church. The Spirit of Christ and of 
believers mutually interpenetrate, so tliat each is 
in the other, an air may surround and penetrate a 
man <cf. Ro 1 Co Gal ^). Their 

union is ‘ more real, more intimately nigh, Than 
e’en the closest earthly tie’ of human marriage 
(1 Co ; cf. Eph To bo ‘in the Spirit’ 

is to poasess all tlie blessings of God’s kingdom- 
faith, righteousness, joy, and peace; in that 
element conscience is quickened, love born, holi- 
ness attained, and immortality realized (I Co 12», 
Ro 14*7 d\ Col 1«, Ro 15*® The .Spirit is the 
mode whereby the transcendent, exalted Christ is 
immanent anil dynamic within believing men, and 
in that close and fruitful fellowship space and 
time are surmounted, and believers whilst on eartli 
are ‘in the heavenlies,’ ‘hid with Christ in God’ 
|Eph 1® 2®, Col 3^"®). Similarly the Spirit is the 
cohesive bond of Churcb-feliowship. At baptism 
believers were refreshed (iTrortcrGripiev) and meirged 
their several peculiarities, racial, social, sexual, 
into a higher unity, the ‘one body,’ in which the 
Spirit dwells, thereby making it a temple and 
dwelling-place of God (1 Co 12*^, 2 Co 13*^ Rh 2*, 
Eph4« 

Other valuable teacbinjirs can only be touched summarilv. In 
polemic® with (knitile and Jew the place of the Spirit is 
prominent As the former, the Bplrit jrave a force to 

l?anl'‘8 preaching which proved its divine ori}|:jn, oj^encd the 
eyes of the morally blind, freed receptive hearers from the 


IT. O. Edwards, A Cmmmni^ry m tite Ut Bp. to the 
l^ondon, 1885, p. 814. For detailed discussion 
see art. Ciiawsmats and Schmledel, cola 4755 - 4778 ; 
mo it imVimiUruckneri 
2 Cf. Gonkol, p. d’2. 

» Voix, oAfin * » Hartmdk, MkL tuf Pogum, Eng. tr,, London, 

l8M-«9, L 60, n. 1. 


bondage of demons, and their chief, * the God of this world,’ 
cleansed them from the impurities of the flesh and evil speech, 
and imparted a wisdom which gave a knowledge of God such as 
philosophy could never give (1 Th 1 Go 24f-, Ro 829 

Eph 22, 1 Go Eph 422 ^. 29ib, i Qo l^i. 20 26- lO). As regards 
the Jew, the supply of the Spirit demonstrated the superiority 
of the gospel to the Law, fulfilling the promise bo Abraham of 
world-wide blessing, by making believers free sons of God and 
heirs of the promises, whereas the Jew was a perpetual ‘ minor,’ 
under bondage to the Law (Gal S, 4, Eo 8 ). The Spirit was the 
life-giver, the Law destroyed ; the one an enabling power for 
real service of God, the other powerless, a mere outward form 
(Gal 321 ^ 2 Go 3^, Ro 229, ph 33 ). The Spirit characterizes the 
New Covenant, which is as different from the Old as life from 
death. Moses, the unique prophet to Judaism, is surpassed by 
every believer, for his glory was waning, whilst theirs is ever 
waxing and transforming them by virtue of the Spirit of Christ 
ever being given to them (2 Co 3? I 8 ), The Spirit’s working ful- 
filled eschatological hopes ; for the Kingdom of God was present 
where He worked; already the Christian possessed an instal- 
ment and parcel of the future inheritance (Ro 14i7, 2 Co I2if., 
Eph ll2f. 430 ), and the life which survived bodily death, and was 
growing, through the Spirit’s quickening power, the ‘spiritual 
body’ which should resemble the ‘body of glory’ of the 
Heavenly Christ (1 Co 1644f. so, 2 Co Ph 321). As ‘ firstfruits 
of the Spirit’ the Christian was the prophecy of a redemption 
which should include the entire creation (Ro 818-23). 

The nature of the Spirit Paul nowhere attempts 
to define : he is concerned with His presence and 
workin^j, which is described in impersonal and 
personal terms. Impersonally, it is a power or 
gift, ‘given,’ ‘supplied to,’ ‘poured out within’ 
believers (i Th 4®, Ro 5®, Ph P®, Gal 3®) ; it is the 
unction that makes men anointed, the ‘ink’ of 
Christ’s signature, the ‘seal’ attesting divine 
ownership, the ‘firstfruits and first instalment’ 
{dppa^Qv) of the heavenly inheritance (2 Co I®*®'’* 3®, 
Eph 1*®^- 4®®, Ro 8®®, 2 <Jo 5®). Personal terms are 
more frequent than in earlier NT writings: the 
Spirit ‘dwells’ within, ‘leads,’ ‘witnesses along 
with ’ the human spirit, intercedes for men (1 Co 3*% 
Ro 8®®* He ‘ searches ’ and * knows ’ the 

divine mind, ‘works,’ ‘distributes,’ and ‘wills,’ 
and can ‘be grieved’ (1 Co 12**, Eph 4®®). 
Such attributes as thought, choice, selection, voli- 
tion—indeed, in one place, itientity of subject 
amid manifold operations (1 Co 12^“®, ‘one and the 
same Spirit ’)— suggest a self-conscious agent, and 
so personal in the modern sense of the term. That 
this usage is more than poetic personification 
(B. Weiss, Beyschlag, Peine) is manifest from the 
frequent co-onlination of the Spirit with the 
Fatlier and the Son (Ro 8®"**, 1 Co 12^***, 2 Co IS*"*, 
Eph 2*® 4^®), and the * supernatural * quality of His 
working, as life-giving, renewing, sanctifying, 
indwelling, and equipping the Clmrch. And, as 
the Spirit of the personal God, II is operations are 
ne<M*s.sarily personal. But, persona.! as Spirit, in 
distinction from God ? Tbiwe n.re hints of such, 
when He is des<tribed as the .self-<!onsci()iisneHH of 
God, which yet goes forth from Him [rb ex rod (leoD, 
1 Co 2*®) on a mission parallel to tiiat of the Bon, 
■whose Spirit He also is ((ial 4®; cf. v,”*, i^awicr- 
retXev), and as interceding for saints over against 
God (Ro 8®^). But God is not the abstract Deity 
of theism ; it is God as revealed in Christ.* 

Of the relation of the Si>irit to Christ Paul never 
speaks explicitly. The Spirit is not Christ’s 
human spirit,® nor was Christ on earth the incar- 
nate Spirit of God.® The Spirit is imparted as the 
Spirit of the Risen Christ, and their working is 
practically identical (Ro 8^, 2 Co 3**^, Eph 3*®'*)» 
tliough some distinction is o,pparent (2 Co 3*^*- 
13**). But that distinction is never presente<l as 
an eternal immanent relation, nor does i^aul throw 
any light upon the Christological (question whether 
the Spirit is Christ’s ‘very own.’ The practical 
religious purpose of his writings keeps such formal 
and metaphysicjal speculations iu the background. 

Into x'eceilt discussions as to the sources and the 
reapective values of the varietl elements blended 
together in Paul’is concept of spirit we cannot 

lOf.Mob^rky, p.l04f, 
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enter. Recent research into the mystery-rel igions ^ 
appears to indicate that, beyond a few phrases, 
Paul took little from that source ; ® and no more 
from Stoicism and that not in Greek dualism 
but in the OT the roots of his ideas lie, wdiilst, 
above all, in his experience at conversion and the 
subsequent manifestations of Christ in the Spirit I 
within his breast he found the materials of his 
doctrine of the Spirit.^ j 

LtTBRATURB.-- The following may be consulted : J. Weiss, 
Die J^achfolge Christi, Gottingen, 1895 ; A. Titius, Die NT 
Lehre von der Seligkeit, ii. ‘ Der Paulinismus,’ Tubingen, 1900 ; | 
P. Kolbing, Die geistige Binwirkung dar Person Jesu auf 
Paulus, Gottingen, 1906; E. Sokolowski, Die Begriffe von 
Geist und Leben bei Paulus^ do. 1903 ; J. MofFatt, Paul and 
Paulinism^ London, 1910 ; A. E. Garvie, Studies of Paul 
and his Gospel, do. 1911, pp. 189 f., 262-265 ; A. Schweitzer, 
Gesch. der paulin, Forschung, Tubingen, 1911 ; Kirsopp Lake, j 
The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911 ; C. Clemen, | 
Der Etnjiuss der Mysterienreligionen auf das dlteste Chris- 
tenthum, Giessen, 1913 ; H. R. Mackintosh, The Doctrine of 
the Person of Jesus Christ, London, 1912, pp. 66-60, 334 ff. ; 
W. M. Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the 
Present Day, do. 1913. 

4. Johannine literature (Gospel of John, i Ep.). 
— The teaching of the Fourth Gospel concerning 
the Spirit is based upon sayings of Jesus, but the 
form of its presentation is shaped by the writer’s 
experience of the Spirit and his milieu towards 
the close of the 1st century. The critical questions 
as to the authenticity of these sayings are, in part, 
met by the writer’s view of the Spirit as inter- 
preting and supplementing the revelation of Jesus 
to meet new situations and ever- enlarging spiritual 
capacity (14^®^* 16^^®^). The Synoptic teaching is 
presupposed and supplemented. The endowment 
of the Spirit at Jesus’ baptism was abiding, com- 
plete, and imparted by Him to the disciples by 
insufflation after the Resurrection and Return to 
the Father (P‘^' 3®^ 20^ 7®^^* 16'^). Instead of being 
an occasional helper in times of trial, the Spirit is 
promised as an indwelling perpetual Paraclete 
(Mt 10®® ; of. Jn 14^®^*) ; the meagre account of the 

romise of the effusion of the Spirit after His 

eparture, in Luke (24**®), is expanded in the upper- 
room discourses (Jn 14-16), where the return of 
the Lord in the Spirit takes the place of, as it 
interprets, the eschatological discourses in the 
Synoptic Gospels, Pauline teaching is modified 
and developed. The explosive working of the 
Spirit has vanished, prophecy is only mentioned 
as unconscious in Caiaphas (11®^), or false in here- 
tics (1 Jn 40, and ‘ spirits ’ are proved by a doctrinal 
test (1 Jn 4^*®; cf. 1 Co 12®), whilst the ‘chrism’ of 
the Spirit operates in the normal knowledge of 
every believer, thus dispensing with the need for 
discerners of spirits and * inspired teachers ’ 
(1 Jn 22®*27; cf. 1 Co 12®- w- 2 ®). The Pauline 
characteristic of the Spirit as power is dropped, as 
also that of the Spirit as source of ethical gifts 
like faith and peace, whilst the operation of the 
Spirit as life-giving is more emphasized (3®'® 6®®). 
Eternal life as a present possession is more con- 
spicuous, and the Spirit as ‘ earnest ’ is not men- 
tioned. The glory of Christ is presented as His 
while on earth, and not as a quasi -physical radi- 
ance of the suprasensible world, closely associated 
with TTreOjua as a light-substance, as in Pauline 
teaching, and thereby the material ii^lications of 
Stoical conceptions are avoided. The Pauline 
view of the Spirit as imparting new know-ledge 
(1 Co 2) is placed in the centre of the Johannine 
teaching. 

The older Hebrew idea of TueOjua as wind and 
life-principle is kept (3®"® 20®®), but life is viewed 
not physically but as a moral fellowship with God. 

1 See artt. Mtstieibs. 

a Of. H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery-IteligionSi 
London, 1913. 

8 Of. A. Bonhofifer, Epiktet und das NT, Giessen, 1911, p. 178. 

4 Of. P. Feine, Theologie des NT, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 362, 601 L ; 
H. Weinel, Bib. Theologie des NT, Tubingen, 1911, p. 818. 


Along wdth this appears the closest approach made 
in Scripture to a view of irved/aa as a metaphysical 
principle, closely akin to that in the mystery- 
religions, wdiere ‘spirit’ is the divine essence com- 
municated to men in ecstasy or the sacraments. 
Spirit is from the supernatural order, is mighty, 
mysterious, and free in its working ; it comes from 
God to man, and imparts life and knowledge 
(35-8 062f.j^ essential quality of the divine 

nature, the life-giving element in the utterances 
of the divine Son (4®^ 6®®), and imparts to the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the eucharist their efficacy, 
the one to initiate, the other to sustain, spiritual 
life. The language is very realistic, and almost 
suggests that wedixa is a substance,^ though its 
reception is ethically conditioned ; faith is pre- 
requisite, and repentance. Spirit operates not 
magically but morally in the enlightened con- 
sciousness of the believer. 

Tliere is a fresh proportion observable in the 
terminology of the Spirit (10 times). ‘The Holy 
Spirit’ as full title (rd Ilt'euyLca rb*'A.yLov) occurs but 
once, ‘ Holy Spirit ’ (Hi^euga ‘'Aryiov) twice, and a 
personal designation, ‘ the Paraclete ’ (6 Hapti/cXi/ros, 
4 times; of the Risen Lord, 1 Jn 2^), meets us, 
which is particularized as ‘the Spirit of Truth’ (6 
times). There is no exact equivalent in English 
for ‘the Paraclete’; ‘Comforter,’ ‘Helper’ miss 
the legal nuance, whilst ‘ Advocate ’ does not cover 
the varied offices predicated in the Gospel, of which 
intercession forms no part.® The other designation, 
‘the Spirit of Truth,’ must be explained by the 
Johannine usage of truth, as deepest reality, and 
no bare abstraction — the reality of the divine life 
and order which has been revealed concretely, 
historically, personally, in Jesus Christ, who is the 
Truth (14®). Thus the Spirit of truth is His Spirit 
— in one passage the Spirit and truth are identified 
(1 Jn 5®) — and its working is confined to believers, 
as an immanent, permanent agent, invested with 
personal qualities. 

Whether the Paraclete, the Spirit of truth, is a person or not 
is much debated. 

W. R. Inge goes too far when he says : * It is quite useless to 
ask whether, for St. John, the Paraclete is a distinct hypostasis 
in the Godhead,’ though his further remark is true, that *the 
category of personality is quite foreign to the Evangelist, as to 
his whole school.’ 8 

The personal activities predicated of the Paraclete, teaching, 
reminding, witnessing, convincing, leading, speaking, hearing, 
glorifying (1428 1526 168-15), the studied selection of masculine 
terms for the neuter substantive irvevfxa (it is 6 irapiiKkgTos, not 
TO iTapaK\.T}Tov, and the personal pron. €k«cvo 9 is steadily used, 
Igi3-i5), above all, the functions discharged, imply personality. 

As Swete puts it, ‘That He fulfils the whole of our Lord’s 
personal functions towards the Church, that He belongs to the 
category of Paraclete-Teacher, Director, Protector, Counsellor 
—this invests Him with all the essential attributes of that 
which we understand by personality. ’4 

That the Paraclete is not identical with the spiritual presence 
of Christ in His Church (Tholuck, Beuss) is clear from the 
designation of Him as * another Paracdete ’ (SXKov rrapdicX-tprov, 
1418) distinct from Christ, who sends Him, and to whom the 
Spirit bears witness, as He glorifies Him (1626 1()14). And, if 
language means anything, when the Spirit is said to hear and 
receive the thingps that He announces, hypostatization is surely 
implied. And so ‘we must think of the Spirit as an in- 
dependent spiritual Centre, proceeding from both God and the 
Exalted Christ.’® In the conjoint ‘sending’ of the Spirit by 
the Father and the Son we have the basis of the later Western 
addition of the ‘Filioque’ clause to the Nicasno-Constantino- 
politan Creed, though His subordination to the Son is not 
necessarily implied when His oflfice is related almost entirely to 
the interpretation and furtherance of the revelation of God 
made in and by the Son. But there is nothi^ said about an 
eternal procession in the word e/cTropev'erat (162o) ; the temporal 
mission is alone in view. The coming of the Spirit is conditioned 
by the departure and glorification of the Son (167 739), though 
whether the Spirit acquired thereby * a possibility of His inter- 

1 Of. E. P. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 289 1 

2 See art* Advooatb, voL i. p. 139 1, and artt. ‘Paraclete’ in 
MDB iii. 666 ff., EBi m. 3567 ff. 

8 DCG L 891^' ; ct J. R6ville, Le Quatriime Evangile, Paris, 
1901, p. 264. 

4 pfie Holy Spirit in the NT, p. 292 ; cf. G. B. Stevens, The 
Johannine Theology, London, 1894, ch. viii. 

I 5 Titius, NT Lehre von der Seligkeit, iiL 102, 
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penetratin|r human nature/ 1 or death was necessary to liberate 
Christ's spirit from bodily and spatial limitations (Holtzmann, 
I<oisy), is not expressly stated. Bather, the Spirit is withheld 
until the revelation which it is His othce to explain and enforce 
is completed. The Spirit’s relation to the Son is analogous to 
that of the Son to the Father. He comes not in His own name, 
to speak self-originated messages, but to testify to and glorify 
the Son, even as the Son did the Father. Within the Church 
the Spirit is the mode whereby the Risen Lord is yet present, 
and, as the ‘other Paraclete/ the Spirit is a perpetual immanent 
teacher and exegete, a colleague in the Church’s witness for 
Christ, convincing and convicting the world of its unbelief, 
wrongness, peril, and guilt 162^ 168-11). nia activity 

is so real and effective within the Church that all previous 
workings of the Spirit are, in comparison, as nothing and 
‘from the Spirit’ the individual gains the assurance that he 
abides in God and God abides in him (IJn 324 418), 

Litbratue®. — ^T he following may also be consulted : on the 
term * Paraclete ’(* Advocate 0 : J. C. Hare, The Mission of the 
Comforter^^ ed. E. H. Plumptre, London, 1876, note K; E. 
Hatch, Essays in Biblical Qreek^ Oxford, 1889, p. 82 f, ; F. 
Field, Notes on Translation of NT (Otium Norvic. iii.), Cam- 
bridge, 1899, p. 102 f. ; E. A. Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary^ 
London, 1905, 1720 k., BaradosiSy do. 1904, 1413 a. ; B. F. 
Westcott, Speaker's Comm,y ii. [do. 1880] 211 f., add- Note to 
Jn 1416; T. Zahn, Das Evang, des Johannes^ y Leipzig, 1909, 
p. 654. 

More generally : F. J. A- Hort, The W ay y The Truths The 
Idfey Cambridge and London, 1894; M. Goguel, La Notion 
johannique de Vesprity Paris, 1902 ; E. F. Scott, The Fourth 
QospeV^y Edinburgh, 1909 ; B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Qospel in 
Besearch and Dehatey London, 1910 ; J. Moffatt. The Theology 
of the Gospels, do. 1912, ch. v. ; artt. in DCG (J. Denney, 
W. R. Inge) on * Holy Spirit,’ and * John, Gospel of,’ give good 
bibliographies. 

V. Ceurcb history and doctrine, 
of the great periods of Church history — the 
Patristic, mediaeval, and Keformation — has been 
occnpied with some aspect of this complex theme. 
In the first period (1st to 6th cent.) the Fathers 
drew the main lines of doctrine concerning the 
personality, deity, and procession of the Holy 
Spirit. That doctrine of the procession was, 
during the mediaeval period, one of the causes 
which, unhappily, still sunder the Eastern and 
Western Churches. At the Keformation and 
during the modem period interest centred chiefiy 
in the work of the Holy Spirit in redemption and 
sanctification, and the constitution and organim- 
tion of the Christian Church. Such results as 
have attended these discussions are formulated in 
creeds, .symliols, and confessions. There is, how- 
ever, a sMking disproportion between the place of 
the Holy Spirit in the formularies of the Church 
and in its religious experience. For the latter we 
must have recourse to the liturgies and hymns 
used in worship, to movements (Montanism, 
Mysticism, Quakerism) which have often been 
frowned upon, if not rtjpresMc<l, by ecelesiasticism, 
and religious biograj>lues ; and outside the Church 
philosophical discussions have modified the con- 
cepts of spirit and personality, so that there is a 
wide-spread conviction in the present age that the 
Patristic formulation in the Creeds of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit is inadequate and requires to be 
re-moulded and re-stated in terms of modern 
thought. These various aspects may be grouped 
thus, following, so far as possible, the chrono- 
logical order : (1) to the formulation of the deity 
and personality of the Holy Spirit in the Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed (to a.d. 381-451); (2) 
the doctrine of the Procession to the Great Schism 
(*Filioque^ controversy); (3) distinctive develop- 
ments -within Roman Catholicism (to Vatican 
Council, A.D, 1870); (4) Reformation and post- 
Eeformation developments ; (5) the Holy Spirit in 
liturgies and hymnology ; (6) mysticism and the 
Holy Spirit ; (7) modem philosophy and the Holy 
Spirit. 

I. To the Nicaeno - Constantinopolitan Creed 
(Chalcedon, AD. 451).— The doctrine of the person 
of the Holy Spirit is part of the general Christian 
doctrine of and the relations of the Holy 

I W. Milligan, The Ammuion and Hemenly Priesthood of 
Oter Lord, London, 1H01, pp, 209 ft,, 
a See arts. God, voI. vL esp. pp. 


Spirit to the other Persons, and to the Son specifi 
cally, fall for fuller consideration under the art. 
Trinity. The deliberate formulation of the 
doctrine does not begin until the middle of the 4th 
cent, and could not be attempted until the Church 
had settled the previous question as to the divinity 
of Christ. The result may be at once stated. 
The article in the Nicene Creed, Kal {jnare^opev 5^) 
els rb dyiov wyeviJLay is expanded in the so-called 
Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan Creed to Kal {maTeiiopev 
di) els rh irveviaa rh &ytoVf rb K^fpLoo, rb ^woTrotdv, rb iK 
Tov TTarpbs iKwopevbpevov, rb erbv warpl Kal vl(p crvvwpo(r~ 
KVvoiLffjLepoy Kal orvpbo^a^Sjaevop, rb XaXrjaav did rCov 
rrpo^yjrCljv,^ 

We may take these two Creeds as landmarks for 
the historical stages of the discussion : (a) to a.d. 
325 ; {b) 325-381 (?) 

{a) To A,D, The apostolic age bequeathed 
to its successors four views of the Holy Spirit ; (1) 
as an attribute of God without liypostatization ; 
(2) as an impersonal energy or operation ; (3) as 
a gift, expressed in impersonal terms; (4) as a 
Person with distinct hypostatizatxon. The last 
was kept prominent before the Church by the 
baptismal formula, ^ the constant association of 
the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son as 
the object of faith and worship, and the expositions 
of the faith such as meet us in the various early 
forms of the so-called Apostles’ Creed.® The 2nd 
cent, apologists, in their polemic with heathendom, 
fell back upon the better-known philosophical 
terms, the Logos and Wisdom (jZg.'y.), to explain 
the creative providential operations of God in the 
world, and the inspiration of Scripture (OT), and, 
like Philo before tnem, found it difficult to keep 
the conc^t of Spirit distinct from that of the 
Logos."* In the early crude Christological specula- 
tions the Spirit, viewed as a divine essence, was 
frequently identified with the Son.® Gradually, 
however, the distinction between the Son (= pre- 
existent Logos) and the Spirit becomes clearer, 
Justin placing the Spirit tliird in order® in the 
divine name, Theophilus introducing the term 
‘ Trinity ’ [rpids) in a passage where Wisdom 
{= Spirit) is difierentiated from the Logos and 
Athenagoras appears to have grasped the idea of 
the Spirit as the unifying bond of the divine life, 
and marks the unity and distinction of these 
united beings.® Yet he withholds the predicate 
Bebs from the Spirit, when it is given to the Father 
and the Son ;® Justin appears to rank Him with 
angels as objects of worship,^ and Tatian sub- 
ordinates Him to the Son as His ' minister.’ The 
same position is found in the Gnosticism {q,v,)of 
Basilides,^ and the necessity of refuting the many 
Gnostic systems, by reflex action, directed attention 
to the inner relations within the Deity, though 
the Son rather than the Spirit was the main theme 
of consideration. Summaries of the traditional 
teaching of the Church were drawn up as Rules of 
Faith, and made the norm by which heretical 
doctrines were tested.^® Iremeus, as against the 

X H. Denzinger, Enchiridion syrnholorum, deftniiionwn et 
declaratiojvmn^^, Freiburg i. B., 1913, pp. 30, 38. 

2 Mt 28«9 ; cf. Did, vll l, 3 ; Justin Mart. Apol, L 6ia W, 

8 For Old Roman Symbol cf. art. OiiBSDS aot Artiodbs 
(E cumenical), vol. iv. p. 237X>. 

4 Just. Mart. ApoL ii. 10; Theophilus of Antioch, ad AntoL 
i. 7. ii. 10, 15, 18, 23; Athenagoras, Leg, 5; of. T. Eees, The 
Holy Spirit, London, 1915, p. 114 ff. 

6 Just Mart Apol. i. 33 ; Hermas, Sim. t. 6. 2, 6. 6, be. 1. 1 ; 
Pseud-OIem., ad Cor. 06 148 ; cf. Iren, ado, Masr, v. 1, 2; 
Tatian, Or. ad Groec. 7 ; Tertull. Apol. 21, adv. Marc, iii 16, 6, 
de Car. Chr, 18 ; see Lightfoot, ad Clem. Bom. lx. 4, and art. 
ADOPTiASiiSM, vol. i. p. 103^. 

8 Apol. I 13, 7 Ad Autol B 16. 

8 Leg, 10, 4, 12. 2, 24. 9 Ib. 10. 

16 Apol. i. 0. u Or, ado. Gtm, 13. 

X2 0tvoi iip. 429. 

13 Of, Iren, adv. Hmr, h 10. 1, !ii 3, 1, i. 9. 4 ; Tort, de Prmc 
Uesr. 13, de Vd, Virg, 1, mo. Prax. ii. 9 (eti A. Boiit*r 
London, 1920X ado. Marc. I S, 21; Origen, de Pn’nc., pmt. 
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emanation theory of Valentinns, who placed the 
Son and the Holy Spirit remotely and secondarily 
in a syzygy, unites them with God as ‘ His Hands ' 
by which He created the world,^ and Tertullian, 
unlike Irenseus, does not hesitate to borrow the 
Gnostic term Tpo^oXif) (Lat. emissio) to describe the 
mode of issue of the Son and the Spirit from God, 
but he guards against the notion that it implies 
severance, and uses the illustrations of the root, 
the tree, and the fruit, the fountain, the river, 
and the stream, the sun, the ray, and the apex, to 
express the processions of the Son and the Spirit 
from, whilst yet continuing in union with, God.^ 
Against the Monarchianism (q.v,) of Praxeas he 
asserted an economical Trinity, in which the Spirit 
had a hypostatic distinction, being third in order, 
‘the third name of divinity,’ the ‘vicar’ of the 
Son, to whom He is subordinate, though He is 
divine, since He is ‘of one substance’ with the 
Father.® In Sabellianism (q-v.) the Holy Spirit 
receives more mention, but He and the Father and 
the Son are merely phases of the successive 
temporal manifestations of God, who is, in Stoic 
fashion, by a dialectic process, extended into a 
Trinity and contracts into a monad again, and 
thereby hypostatic distinction vanishes.^ With 
Paul of Samosata (c. 269) the Logos and the Spirit 
are identical, and simply properties or attributes 
of God, and the Spirit wrought in Jesus as a mere 
power or influence, ‘not essentially (oucrcwSws) but 
as a quality’ {TroLdrTjra), The two forms of Mon- 
archianism, the modalistic and the dynamistic, 
found in Sabellius and Paul of Samosata their 
clearest utterance, and their standpoints also 
indicate the rival theories, representative of 
heathen pantheism and Jewish monotheism re- 
spectively, which confronted the Church. Origen 
(c. A.D. 185-254) rose above the materialistic Stoical 
view of Tertullian,® for to him the Holy Spirit was 
no mere influence, but ‘ an intellectual substance,’ 
‘ an energetic essence but not an energy,’ ® but in 
his freer speculations he regarded the Spirit, like 
Tertullian, as subordinate to the Son. Discussing 
the passage ‘all things were made by Him’ (5c. 
the Logos, Jn 1*), he throws out three possible 
views : {a) that the Spirit was made by the Logos ; 
or (6) was ‘ungenerate’ {ayhfvrjTov^ like the 
Father ; or (c) has no proper essence {oMa) beyond 
the Father and the Son. He inclines to (a), allow- 
ing that the Spirit is in honour and rank above all 
other creatures, but younger than and inferior to 
the Son, whom He needs for both subsistence and 
attributes.® As Westcott observed, the temporal 
manifestation, and not the essential immanence, 
of the Trinity is in view.® Elsewhere Origen had 
pointed out that Scripture had nowhere clearly 
indicated whether the Spirit is to be regarded as 
bom or (like the Father) ‘ungenerate,’ as also 
whether He was a Son or not.^® But a different 
note is heard when he states that he found no 
passage in Scripture asserting that He is a creature, 
and that in the Rule of Faith the Spirit is associated 
with the Father and the Son in dignity and honour, 
and that there can be nothing greater or less within 
the Trinity. Both these views came into collision 
in the next century, the subordinationism finding 
expression in Dionysius of Alexandria (f A.D. 265) 


1 Adt. Hmr. iv. prsef. 4 ; cf. ib. 7. 4. 

2 Adv. Prax, 7, 8, 25. ^ 

3 Ib. 9, 30, de Freese. Boer. 13, adv. Prax. 2 (ed. A. Souter, 
London, 1920) ; cf. ERE vL 261». 

4 Epiphanins, Hc&r. 62 ; Basil. Epp. 210. 6, 214. 6 ; Athanasius, 
Or. 0 . Arian, iv. 12, 25. 

3 Cf. Tert. de Anirna^ 6-9. 

6 De Prvnc. i. i 3; frag. 37, ed. A. B. Brooke, The Com- 
mentary of Origen on S. John's Qospel, Cambridge, 1896, ii. 262. 

7 For this term cf. art. Eunomianism, vol. v. p. 676* ; Suicer, 


Thes.t Amsterdam, 1682, pp. 49-63. 

8 In Joan. ii. 10 [6]. » OCR iv. 136K 

10 De Prino., pr»f. ^ B>. i. iii. 7 ; praef., 4. 


and Eusebius of Gsesarea (A.D. 264-340),^ the 
other, based on Scripture and tradition, pass- 
ing by way of Gregory of Neocsesarea (t A.D. 270) 
— who spoke of the Spirit as ‘having His sub- 
sistence from the Father ’ ® and ‘ above creaturely 
state or servitude, co-eternal, equal in sovereignty, 
and ever with the Son’® — ^to Athanasius and 
thence to the great Cappadocians, Basil, Gregory 
of Nazianzns, and Gregory of Nyssa. Yet Origen 
prepared the way for the ultimate solution by his 
doctrine of the generation of the Son as an eternal 
immanent relation within the Godhead, which 
explained the consubstantiality of the Son and the 
Father, and then, by inference, of the Spirit with 
both. 

(i) To A.D. $^S-S81 . — Before dealing with that 
solution, we must briefly outline the outward 
history within this period. Although Arius in his 
Thalia regarded the Trinity as composed of persons 
whose glories and essences differed infinitely,^ 
another generation passed before the question con- 
cerning the Spirit’s place in the Godhead was 
definitely considered. The various Arian and 
semi- Arian synods held between 340 and 360 men- 
tioned the Spirit in their creeds, but confined their 
attention to His work in the main, admitted His 
personal existence, anathematized those who 
regarded Him as a part of God, or, in Sabellian 
fashion, confused Him with the Father and the 
Son,® but went no further than affirming a unity 
of agreement between the ‘ Persons ’ of the Trinity, 
and hesitated about assigning the predicate of 
deity to the Spirit.® But about A.D. 358 in Egypt, 
and a few years later in Asia Minor, under the 
influence of a deposed bishop of Constantinople, 
Macedonius, and his follower, Marathonius, the 
doctrine was widely disseminated, reaching the 
West in a short time, that the Spirit ‘was simply 
a creature, a servant of the Son, one of the 
ministering spirits, differing only in degree from 
the angels.’ ^ They were variously styled Mace- 
donians, Marafchonians, ‘Pneumatomachoi,’ and, 
by Athanasius, the ‘ Tropicoi,’ because they inter- 
preted Scripture passages as rporrot, ‘metaphors.* 
At once this view W6is assailed by synods, orations, 
and the pen. At Alexandria, in 362 and 363, it 
was anathematized, and the deity, consnbstanti- 
ality,® and the duty of glorifying the Spirit with 
the Father and Son were enjoined.® In the West 
a series of councils were held in Rome (A.D, 369- 
380),^® adopting the same course, and a letter from 
Pope Damasus expressing Western opinion was 
endorsed by no fewer than 146 Eastern bishops at 
Antioch in a.d. 378. Finally in asi, at Constanti- 
nople, a council (later recognized ^ the 2nd 
ecumenical) was held, at which the Nicene Creed 
was confirmed, the Macedonians anathematized, 
the worship of the Spirit as co-equal with the 
Father and the Son enjoined by imperial decree 
(and rigorously enforced by a subscription test two 
years later),^^ The decisions, however, rested on 
weightier support than the imperial fiat. Athana- 
sius {q.v.)i me great CaTOadocian triumvirate,^® 
Didymus the Blind, and Epiphanius had written 
treatises or produced orations refuting the Mace- 

1 de Bee. Theol. iii. 6. 

2 Expositio Fidei (PG x. 986 f.). 

3 76., ad fin. 4 Athan, de Syn. 16. 

5 Of. Athan. de Syn. $§ 23-30 ; for creeds see Hahn-Harnack, 
Bibliothdc der Symbol^, Breslau, 1897, pp. 183-209. 

6 Of. 2nd Oonf. of Antioch, a.d. 841, and the ‘ Macrostich,* 
A.i>. 346. 

7 Athan. Ep. (td Serap. L 1 ; cf. art. Macedonianism, vol. viii. 
p. 225. 

8 So Soc. BE iii. 7. 8 Athan. ad Jovian. 4. 

10 Of. Hefele, CemeUiengeseh.^, Freiburg L B., 1873-90, L 739-743. 

11 For the question as to the validity of the Council and 
whether the creed which hears its name actually emanated 
from it cf. artt. Oouhoils and Synods, vol. iv. p. 190b, Osshds 
AND Aetiolbs (Ecumenical), vol. iv. p. 2^ f. 

IS See art. Cappadocian Theolooy. 
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donians and Ennomianism {q.v.)^ and worked out 
a doctrine of the Trinity. We summarize their 
conclusions so far as tliey hear upon the deity and 
personality of the Holy Spirit. Tiiat the Spirit is 
a living being is assumed because scarcely ques- 
tioned. Yet Gregory of Nazianzus discusses 
every possible view. The Spirit either is a self- 
subsisting substance, or subsists in another as an 
accident, or in God. If an accident, He would be 
an activity of God, actuated but not active, and 
ceasing to be when the activity ceased. If a 
substance (ova-ia), He is either a creature of God or 
God. But Scripture says that He is active, 
‘working,* ‘speaking,* ‘separating,* etc., so He is 
more than an energy, an accident of God ; and, 
since also we believe in Him and are perfected in 
B[im, He is no creature, but is included in the idea 
of God. Therefore in substance He must be God, 
otherwise a creature essentially different from the 
divine would be intruded within the Trinity, and 
the unity of the Trinity would be disrupted. 
And it were blasphemous to worship a creature.^ 
Further, the predicates of eternity and omni- 
presence ascribed by Scripture (Ac 5^ 1 Co 2^^'* 
2 Co I Jn 4^®, Mt 28^®, Gn P 

most cited) to the Spirit, His glorious titles. His 
innate underived goodness and holiness. His opera- 
tions in creation and redemption — e,q., perfecting 
angels, quickening, liberating, sanctifying, ‘deify- 
ing * men and uniting them to God — ar^roperties 
and prerogatives of no creature but of God alone, 
and so the Spirit must be divine.® Again, since 
the working of the Spirit is similar to that of the 
Father and the Son, that similarity argues a com- 
munity of essence.® Indeed the working of the 
Godhead is one, and, as the grace of the Father 
through the Son is completed in the Spirit, * the 
^irit is conjoined with and inseparable from the 
lather and Hon in every operation.* * The Spirit 
is the perfecting cause in the united threefold 
divine working, and to reject the Spirit is to make 
faith in the Son impossible, to frustrate the 
blessings conveyed in baptism, to forfeit one*s fMjn- 
ship.® That conjunction and co-operation imply 
coequality, and the numerical order of names in 
the baptismal formula implies connumeration, not 
subnumeration or auh- 

ordinatioa*® Further, since the Spirit is the 
Spirit of the Son, ‘His very own,* He stands 
related to the Son as the Son to the Father, te, 
consubstantially and inseparably, and is in God 
W virtue of being in the Son, who is also in God."^ 
Therefore the Holy Spirit is rightly included in 
tlie Godhead, and to be worshipped and glorified 
with the Fatlier and the Bon as divine.® 

It ii not within onr province to discnnit the Scriptural cxcjrcsis 
which sfuppU«s the rnjU45rial, anti tiwi N^o-llatonio nietaph^vsics 
which furniyhes tltc fonnal, principlc« of this argumc»tf».tion. 
But, before proctcdlnjjf to the next section, it i» imperative to 
keep in mind that tiie ‘personality' predicated of the Holy 
Bpirit, as of the others in the Trinity, ts not the modern con- 
cept of a self-conscious, self-determining ego. Rtither, ‘the 
three subjects ranked neither as separate persons, nor as attri- 
butes of the real divine beinir, but as three special liearera or 
Independent/ocf of all attributes an<i activities of their common 
divinity, and also of a peculiar and characteristic property.' » 


1 Tk$ Mve Theokgiml Orations^ ed, A. X Mason, Cambridspe, 
1800, V. 6 ; Athan. ad S^rap, L 17, 20, iii 6 ; Qreg-ory Naz. § 10. 

a Athan. md 8'emp. L EStu., ill. $ ; Basil, ds Spin Sanrt. clis. 9. 
10, 10, 24 j Ciregory Has. The^L OmL v. 14,28, Zli\ Iddymus, 
Trm, ii. ; cl. Klccte of Eemeriana (A. E. Bum, Cambridge, 
1906), ds % v.sf. xvili. 

» Basil, 1S0. 

* Athan. ad Serap, i. 14 r :i^I, d$ Spin ^anef. 16 
4 Basil, d$ Spin San<d. 10-12, 16. 

0 Ib. 0, 18 ; cf. Greg. Haas. TkmL OruL v. 10. 

7 Athan. ad Serap. L 271, U ad Jtn., 27, iii. 6, iv. 8 ; Basil, 
de mn Sami. 17 (48), 18 (46), Mp, m. 

8 See, further, artt. AtiiA8ASiu», vot !b p, 172 ; CAWiKKnAs 
TKKotoev, voL ilL p. £12 f, ; and Tatfrrrr. 

4 JT. Nitzteh, Svmg, f r^burf i B., 188»-02, lb 416 ; 

0 [uoted by W. F, JPateison, The Muh # Londem, 1012 , 

p. 218, n, 2 . 


2 . The doctrine of the Procession (Filioque 
controversy). — We divide tliis section, which 
covers a thousand years, into two parts : {a) the 
divergence between the Eastern and Western 
Churches in doctrine, and {b) its conciliar expres- 
sion. 

{a) The Nicseno-Constantinopolitan Creed, after 
asserting in Scriptural phrases the consubstanti- 
ality of the Holy Spirit with the Father and the 
Son, formulated, in the clause rb Ik toO irarpbs 
iKTTopevS/ievov, that wherein He is differentiated from 
them. As ‘ungeneracy’ [dyewria-la) denotes the 
special characteristic of the Father as having 
the divine essence within and from Himself, so 
‘generation* (7^yj/77o'is) and ‘procession* (e/cTre/xi/'cs, 
iK'jrdpevcrLs) denote the special characteristic of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit respectively, as they 
eternally derive their being from the one fount of 
deity. ^ As against the Macedonians ‘procession* 
implies that tne Spirit is not a creature, and also 
ev^es the Eunomian dilemma that He is either 
‘ungenerate ’ or ‘ generate,* whilst the combination 
of Scriptural passages (Jn 15®®, 1 Co 2^®)® in the 
formula removed the ground for complaint often 
urged against the unscriptural Nicene term 
bfioot/anos. The relation of the Spirit to the Son is 
not dealt with in tlie original form of this Symbol. 
The Greek Fathers of this period at times touch 
the matter. They appear to shrink from using 
the term ‘procession*^ of the Spirit*s timeless rela- 
tion to the Son, sometimes using Jn 16^^ ‘receiv- 
ing from the Son,* in that connexion (so Athana- 
sius and Epiphanius), at other times drawing a 
distinction between the egress of the Son and 
Spirit, the former being immediately, the latter 
mediately through the Son, from the B'ather. 
This distinction, shaped by Gregory of Nyssa,® 
became the typical Eastern formula.'* Ana yet, 
in other passages, the Son and the Father appear 
as conjoined in the origination of the Holy Spirit* 
— a view which is never directly opposed for four 
centuries, except by Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(t 429) and Theodoret (t 458).* 

In the West another direction was taken, 
Hilary (e. 360) had asked, without answering, the 
question whether the Spirit*8 receiving from the 
Son differed in meaning from the Spirits proceed- 
ing from the Father (Jn 16^* 15®®), and Ambrose 
(t 397) regarded the terms as parwlal, though he 
did not teach the doctrine of an eternal procession 
from the Son.'^ It was Augustine, Ambrose’s 
pupil, who laid down the doctrine of the dual 
procession, i. 0 . that the Spirit eternally proceeds 
from the Father and the won, who together (and 
not, as in Greek theology, the Fatlier solely) con- 
stitute the principium of the Spirit. 

Not that they constitute two prindpiaf as the Easterns lat^r 
allenfed, or that He proceeds from them as they are hypoatati- 
cally dhtinct, but ‘ secundum hoc <j«od iinum sunt . , . siout 
Pater et unus 0eu8 et ad creatumrn relative unus erwter 

et unus Domlnus, sic relative ad Bpiritum sanctum iiuum 
principium/ 8 

He deduces the doctrine from Scripture, from 
the * insufhation * in Jn 10®®.® Auguntine had per- 
ceived that in the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
taught by the Greeks, subordination was not 
thorouglify excluded so long as the ‘ procession * of 
the Spirit was regarded as serial from the Father 
to and through the Son ; so he reconstructed that 

1 Greg, Naz. Or. xxxix. 12, xxv., Tlml. OraL v. 8 ; Oreg*. Nya 
adv. j&’tm. I ; of., on the term, Suicer, p 1068 f. 

2 See Hort, Tw JOimertatiom. Oambridae, 1876, p. n. 4. 

8 See vol. iii. p. 214i». 

* Of. John Dam. de Fide Ortkod. i. 12. 

0 Greg, Naz. Or. xxxvii., ro api<belif <rvvi}fipipop ; Did. Alex. 
deSpin SamL §| 84-87 ; ^E^iph. Anemr* lx. 60f., wop* <llp4oT^P*tv* 
ib. 78, rrapd aal vtov / 

0 See art Axnociiims TUioiiOOT, voL f. p. 686. 

7 JOe ^in SaneL ii. 11. 

8 Pe THn, v. 14. 

» Zb. te. 20 (PL xHl. 008) ; <» Joann, xeix. 7 C 
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doctrine and conceived of the Trinity as an eternal 
reciprocity of relations. 

‘ Semper atque inseparabiliter, . . . simul in invicem, neuter 
solus, . . . quia unum sunt relative.’! 


In that eternal mutual relation the spirit is the 
mutual love of both the Father and the Son, the 
harmony of their unity and equality, their com- 
munion, essential holiness, very nature and 
substance.^ This doctrine of the dual procession 

S sated the Western Church and eventually 
expression in the inserted clause ‘ Filioque * 
in Latin translations of the Nicaeno-Constantino- 
politan Creed. 

{b) * Filiogiie ’ Controversy {conciliar ). — This con- 
troversy strictly belongs to ecclesiastical history 
and not to the history of doctrine, but, for 
completeness, a brief outline is given. The first 
recorded mention of the insertion of the ‘ Filioque ’ 
clause appears in connexion with the Council at 
Toledo (A.D. 589} on the occasion of King 
Reccared’s conversion from Arianism.® The inter- 
polated creed was popular in Spain, France, and 
England, but not even Charlemagne could induce 
Leo III. to authorize its adoption in Rome (802). 
The innovation of this teaching was one of the 
counts of Photius’s indictment against the Western 
Church in A.D. 866, which led to a rupture three 
years later. Not until A.D. 1017 did the interpola- 
tion receive official sanction at Rome, by Benedict 
Vill., and this was followed by the schism in 1054. 
At Bari, in 1099, Anselm of Canterbury produced 
his treatise on this theme ; but not till the 2nd 
Council of Lyons (1274) did re-union appear 
practicable. An agreement was reached, explain- 
ing the dual procession as ‘ not from two principia 
but on^ principiumt by one “spiration and not 
two,’ but attempts to enforce the agreement met 
with violent resistance in the Eastern Churches. 
Again at Ferrara-Florence, 1439,^ a formula was 
reached in which the Greeks accepted Filioque as 
FUium. But synodal letters revoked the 
agreement in 1442 and 1453, and the following 
year the Eastern Church was under the rule of the 
Turk. At Bonn (1875) the Old Catholics at- 
tempted to heal the long-running sore, but the 
results reached lack official recognition.® 


DtTERATTTRB. — On the Patristic dcctrine the best work in 
English is by H. B. Swete, art ‘ Holy Ghost/ in DCB iii. 
113 ff. ; see also his The Haly Spirit in the Ancient Church, 
London, 1912. Good introductions and summaries may he 
found in A. Hamack, Dogmen^ch., Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, 
iv. 108-137; G. Thomasius, Dogmengesch., Erlangen, 1874, i. 
236-262 ; see also F. J. A. Hort. Two Dissertations, Cambridge, 
1876; H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism^, Cambridge, 
1900; J. F. Bethune- Baker, An Introd. to tJw Early Hist, of 
Christian Doctrine, London, 1903, pp. 197-238. 

On the history of the doctrine of the procession see the biblio- 
graphy in DCB iii. 133. The standard works are : J. G. Walch, 
Hist. Controversies Groecorum Latinorumque de Processione 
Spiritus Sancti, Jena, 1761 ; H. B. Swete, The Hist, of the 
Doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, Cambridge, 1876. 


3. Later Roman Catholic developments. — These 
developments, so far as they concern the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, bear upon His work in the 
inspiration of Scripture and tradition, and as 
guaranteeing the infallibility of the pope when 
pronouncing ex cathedra the doctrines implicit in 
the sources of revelation. The former was dealt 
with at the Tridentine Council (A.D. 1545-1563), 
the latter at the Vatican (A.D. 1870). Before 
narrating the developments, a brief rdsum^ of the 
previous history of opinion may fitly be inserted 

1 Cf. Ep. 238i2ff. {PL xxxiii. 1043), de Trin, vi. 9 ih. (xlii. 
929). 

2 De Trin. v. 12 {PL xlii. 919), vi. 6 {%b. 927), xv. 27 {ih. 1080), 
de Christ. Doct. i. 6, de Civ. Dei, xi. 24 ; see, further, vol. vi. p. 
262 f. and vol. iv. p. 240b. 

8 But cf. art. Creeds and Articles (Ecumenical), vol. iv. p. 
240% and A. E. Burn, * Some Spanish MSS. of the CJonstantino- 
politan Creed,’ in JThSt ix. [1908] 301 ff. 

4 Of. vol. iv. p. 199. 

8 See, further, art. Grebe Ort’ ddox OieniRCH, vol. vi. pp. 
426 f., 432 f. 


here. The organ of the Holy Spirit’s utterances 
was regarded by the sub-apostolic age as supremely 
the OT,^ and until the disappearance of prophets 
towards the end of the 2nd cent. A.D. their pre- 
sence within the Church visibly attested the Spirit’s 
rule and guidance.^ The excesses of ecstatic pro- 
piiecy in Montanism {q.v.), and its protest against 
ecclesiastical laxity, provoked a reaction and 
strengthened episcopal organization, and hence- 
forth the episcopacy was regarded as alone 
possessing a ‘charism,’ as the custodian of un- 
written, apostolic tradition, and the bond of 
Church unity.® Against the heresies of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries these traditions were used, along 
with and equal to NT Scriptures, as standards of 
doctrine ; and the presence of bishops in general 
councils made possible the famous canon of tradi- 
tion, as *quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus creditum est.’ * The general councils were 
held to be specially inspired by the Holy Spirit,® 
Gregory the Great (t 604) even ranking the first 
four general councils as equal in authority to the 
four Gospels,® and with this the East was in 
accord."^ One strong objection, indeed, of the 
Eastern Church to the interpolation of ‘ Filioque ’ 
was that it lacked ecumenical sanction. This is 
not the place to narrate the long struggles between 
East and West over papal supremacy, and between 
the Western Councils® and the popes as to the 
seat of authority. In sum, the papacy had be- 
come virtually an absolutism under the form of a 
constitutional monarchy, and the Reformers (see 
below) challenged the entire system. At Trent it 
was decreed that unwritten traditions were equal 
in authority with the written Scriptures, since they 
had come down in unbroken succession from the 
apostles, who had received them from the mouth 
of Christ Himself, or from the Holy Spirit’s 
dictation ; that the OT Apocrypha is canonical ; 
that only the Holy Mother Church can authorita- 
tively interpret and judge the true sense of 
Scriptnre, limited by the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers ; that the Latin Vulgate is the authentic 
form of Scripture for preaching controversies, etc.® 
Although the Holy Spirit was supposed to preside 
at the sessions, only rarely is any decree made 
alluding to His prompting ; ^ and the question 

whether the pope was the ultimate repository of 
tradition was adroitly evaded. Bellarmine, how- 
ever (t 1621), threw out the idea that the word of 
the Church, i.e. either of a Council or of the pope 
teaching ex cathedra, was no mere word of man, 
liable to error, but in some mode {aliquo modo) 
God’s word, i.e. put forth by the assistance and 

f overnance of the Holy Spirit. The papacy of 
ius IX. (1846-78) marks the enactment of that 
view. His first encyclical (Nov. 1846) asserted 
infallibility, as also the declaration of the im- 
maculate conception (1854) he asserted that ‘la 
tradizione sono io,’ and the Vatic^ Council, while 
limiting the exposition of revelation or the deposit 
of faith so as not to declare new doctrines,^* pro- 
nounced it as a ‘ divinely revealed dogma ’ that, 

1 Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 45 ; Barnabas, etc. 

2 Of. Did. xi. ; Hermas, Mand. xi. ; Barnabas, 169 ; cf. 
Hamack, TUu. 123 f. 

3 Iren. adv. Hcer. in. iii. 18, iv. 26. 2 ; Oyprian, de XTnit. 
Eccl. ch. 4. 

4 Vincent of Lerins (a.d. 434), Common, ch. 2. 

8 Of. artt. Councils and Synods, vol. iv. p. 1901, Biblb ih 
THE CHURcn, vol. ii. p. 690. 

6 Ep. i. 24. 

7 Of. John Dam. de Fid. Orth. i. 1, iv. 161 
8 E.g., of Constance, 1414-18; see artt. Councils and Synods, 
vol. iv. p. 198, Gallicanism, vol. vi. p. 161^. 

9 Sess. iv. V. 

10 Cf., e.g., sess. vi, prel, xxi. 1. 

11 De Verb. Dei, iii. 10. 

12 Cf. Lord Acton, The Hist, of Freedom and, other Essays, 
London, 1907, p. 499; W. Ward, The Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Neuman, ii. 295 ff. 

13 De Eccl. Christi, ch. iv.2 
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* when the Eoman pontiff' speaks ecc cathedra . . . 
by the Divine assistance promised to him in the 
blessed Peter (Lk 22®® is usually meant), he 
possesses that power of infallibility with which the 
Divine Ketieenier willed that His Church should 
be furnished in defining doctrine on faith or 
morals. . . . ’ ^ Thereby ‘ the infallible authority 
of the Council infallibly created the infallible 
authority of the Pope, and by that Act died,’ ® and 
the teaching office of the Spirit was confined to the 
pope, and, through him, the Roman hierarchy. 

LiTKRATuaB.— See art. CouNCiiiS anb Synods, vol. iv. p. 203, 
and add H. E. Manning, Th& Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Qhost\ London, 1899; W. Ward, Life of John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, 2 vols., do. 1912 ; G. P. Fisher, Hist, of 
Christian Doctrine% Edinburg'h, 1897 (for good summary of 
Pessler’s exposition of the dogma of infallibilicy) ; W. P. 
Paterson, The Rule of Faith\ London, 1912, ch. i. 

4 * The Reformers and their successors. — ^With 
the Reformation the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the personal experience of believers was brought 
into the foreground. Both the formal and the 
material principles of the Reformation — the 
sufficiency of Scripture alone without the accretion 
of tradition, and justification by faith — were 
based upon the illuminating regenerating opera- 
tions of the Spirit. Scripture had its authority, 
not from the Church, of which rather it was the 
norm and touchstone, but from the Holy Spirit, 
for, as Lutlier (1483-1546) said, it was ‘the book, 
writing and word of the Holy Spirit,’ and of that 
he was certain, because ‘the Holy Ghost also 
writes it inwardly in the heart.’® Of that 
certainty,^ both as to Scripture and as to the 
subjective assurance of election, Calvin (1509-64) 
was the chief exponent. It was a self-evident 
persuasion, wrought by the * inward testimony of 
the Holy Spirit,’ lifting the mind above doubts, 
hesitations, and scruples as to the truth of the 
Scripture ; a persuasion superior to reason, needing 
no external arguments, for the Spirit that spoke in 
the prophets still speaks in the hearts of believers,® 
But against the Anabaptists (< 7 , 1 ?.), who claimed 
the Spirit’s inspiration for their visions, Calvin and 
the various confessions restricted tlie Spirit's opera- 
tion to the Word of God, and thus preparea the 
way, in the absence of a reasoned theory of inspira- 
tion, for the later Protestant legalism,® ’which could 
assert tliat the con.sonants and vowel points of 
the Hebrew OT were inspired,*^ From this new 
Babylonian bondage to tlie letter deliverance came 
— to the heart, wifcli the spread of Pietism 
under Spener (f 1705) and Francke (f 1727), who 
deeply mffuericed Moravianinm, and tims the 
Evangelical Revival in England under Wesley, and 
to the mind, through the spread of Biblical 
criticism.® That the (itiakers are in the line of the 
Reformers, notwithstanding the criticisms of Jolm 
Owen and Richard Hooker, can be seen from 
George Fox’s word in Lancaster court-house (1652) : 

‘Th® Holy Scripiuros wero given forth by the Spirit of Gori, 
and all people nmst ftrsfe com© to the Spirit of God in them- 
selvM, by which tliey might know God and Christ, of whom the 
prophebi and apostlea learnt, and by the same Spirit know the 
Holy Scriptures ; for as the Spirit of God was in them that ga-ve 
forth the Scriptures, so the same Spirit of God must be in 
all them that come to understand the Scriptures.' ® 

I Of, T. Grandemth, CmstUutioneB DoffmatiomSaorm. (Ecum. 
Com, FaL, Freibiirtf I B., 1B92, pars. 11, ‘Const, de EccL' 
the decree m given fuliy in voL iv. p. 842^. 

^ A. Sabatier, p. 6. 

s d. Edstlin, LuCmn Tkeol.\ 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1901, il 7, Eng. 
tr., Philadelphia, 1897, ii. ; Luther, SdmmtUme Werkef 

Erlangen, 1826-57, xxiii. m. 

4 See art Ourtainty (Eeligiousk vd* hi- P* 

t Inst. bk. i ch. vii, |§ 2-0, 

« Of. art BiBiJOtATEY, voL ii. p. 616(/). 

7 Com. Helmt., 1675, art 2, 

6 Of. K. Eeusfi, Hist tlu mnmi des naints Heritureti^, Btimm- 
hurr» 1864, chs. xvi.«xvii. ; A. Sabatier, p. 204 1 

» The Journal qf Fear, Wndon, 1901, i 186; see also 

K. Barclay, Apoloffp for tM Trm Ckriotian Jmiffion^ London, 
1676, prop. Hi. 


All the various Protestant types agree as to the 
need for the Spirit’s work in regeneration, but 
differ, owing to their anthropological views as to 
the extent of man’s corruption, concerning the 
degree of this influence and the place of the human 
element in salvation. We cannot here go into the 
details distinguishing Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Arminians.^ Luther’s beautiful language may be 
taken as typical : 

‘ I believe that it is not of my own reason or by my own strength 
that I believe in Jesus Christ my Lord : it is the Holy Ghost 
that by the Gospel has called me, with His gifts has enlightened 
me, through genuine faith has sanctified and sustained me, just 
as He calls, gathers together, enlightens, sanctifies, and sustains 
by Jesus Christ, in true proper faith, all Christendom .’ 2 

Both Luther and Calvin derive much from Augus- 
tine’s doctrine of grace, for which Calvin preferred 
to use the term ‘ Spirit of God,’ thus avoiding the 
nuance of quasi-physical force which clings to 
Augustine’s thought and the mediaeval sacramental 
theory of grace. He. more closely connected the 
Holy Spirit with Jesus Christ : 

‘The Holy Spirit is the bond by which Christ efficaciously 
binds us to Himself,’ it is the efiktient cause of salvation creat- 
ing faith * by which he (sc. the believer) receives Christ,’ and 
* where the Spirit illumines to faith Christ inserts us within His 
body and we become partakers of all goods.’ s 

'The instruments used by the Spirit are the 
Word of God, read or preached, and the sacra- 
ments, which are regarded as ‘visible words, 
pictures of the word, signifying what the word 
proclaims.’^ The retention of infant-baptism, 
however, scarcely accords with the condition of 
Church fellowship, which is ‘principal! ter societas 
fidei et Spiritus sancti in cordibus,’® and it was 
left to Anabaptists and (Quakers to protest against 
this inconsistency.® The effect of the Spirit’s 
working is faith, defined by Calvin as * a certain 
and steady knowledge of the Divine benevolence 
towards us, revealed to our minds and sealed to 
our hearts by the Holy Spirit.’ ’ Personal assur- 
ance as a part of saving faith, emphasized bj 
early Reformers,® was ultimately dropped by their 
successors, though revived by the early Methodists.® 
Human co-operation with the Spirit in conversion 
mui practically denied by the detenninistic thought 
of Luther'® and Calvin. Melanchthon, however, 
asserted three conjoint causes — the Word, the 
Holy Spirit, and man’s will (the latter weakened 
by the Fall), and initiated the controversy over 
Synergism ; but later the human factor had 
freser play with ethical gain in the doctrines of 
Armimanism and Amyrahlism {(jq.fh). 

As regards the person of tlie Holy Spirit, the 
traditional views were accepted by the Reformers, 
with the exception of the Socinians, who revived 
Arianism {q.v* ), taking the ascriptions of personal 
activities in the NT as figure.^ of spe.ech, and the 
Spirit of God as a pro|ierty of <5od without hypos- 
tatization.'^ Although Hocinianism called forth a 
copious literature in opposition, the arguments 
for the Spirit’s personality marked no advimce 
upon Patristic discussions.'^ 

Leaving the historical confessional formulation 
of the Spirit’s person and work, we now turn to 
the presentation of the Holy Spirit as an experi- 

1 The various elements in their Confessions can he readily seen 
in J. G. B, Winer's Doctrines and Gmifesstmu of Christendom, 
ed. W. B. Pope, Edinlmrgh, 1873. 

2 Cat. Min., art. iti. ; see also E. Otto, Dm Ansehatmng iNm 
dem heil. Geiste hei Luther, Gottingen, 

s Inst. bk. rn. ch. i. §§ 1, 4, ch. ii. § 35. 

4 Apol. Conf. Aug. art. vii. § 5 ; Xmt. tv. xiv. 10, 17, xvfi. 10. 

® ApoL Cot\f. Aug. art. vi. § 5. 

® See art. Baptism, voL ii. pp. 400-405, for a fuller diacusttion. 

7 Imt III. ii. 7. 3 Of. Luther on Gal 2^®. 

® Cf. W. Cunningham, The Re formers and the Theology of the 
Reformation, Edinburgh, 1862, essay iii., and art. Mbtiiowsm. 

19 Of. E. Beetorg, Dogniengesch., Lviprig, l8!|F>-98, ii. 227. 

u E. Sooluus, Hetiponsw ad liboUum Jao. U’ukki, CJip. x. ; 
Cat Umov. cap. 0, <tu. 12. 

Of. Pearson, Mx-tmsUim of the Crefd, Imufon, 1050, art. 
viiL, and notes in vol. it pp. 2^262, «d. B. BiJtrton, Oxford, 
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enee. The remaining sections will treat that experi- 
ence, normally as exhibited in liturgies and hymn- 
ology, distinctively and peculiarly as manifested 
in mysticism, and critically in the light of modern 
philosophical discussions of the concept of person- 
ality. 

5 , The Holy Spirit in liturgies and hyranology, 
— In the cultus of the Christian Church the Holy 
Spirit has been from the first an object of worship, 
with His appropriate festival of Pentecost,^ special 
seasons (as baptism, the eucharist, anointing, con- 
firmation, ordination '«.]), when His presence 
and operation were invoked, and distinctive organs 
through whom He was mediated to the Church. 
In the apostolic age the eucharist was followed by 
what was practically the celebration of His ‘ real 
presence’ within the Church. ^ His operation was 
represented in diverse fashion : as a sanctifying 
influence operating as a physical force upon the 
waters of baptism, and expelling the dragon there- 
from,® as a magic power passing through the oil of 
unction into the body and soul of the anointed, 
imparting divine life, removing the traces of sin, 
charming away invisible evil spirits, producing 
gladness and making men ‘christs.’^ Or He 
comes as light, and the baptized become ‘ illuminati ’ 
and ‘ see things beyond man’s ordinary vision,’ ® as 
a ‘ seal,’ stamping the divine image upon the soul, 
giving it a ‘ character,’ later regarded as indelible,® 
which served as a mark of identification for aiding 
angels on earth and the last Judgment in heaven, 
and as a potent amulet against the devil. ^ At the 
‘epiclesis’ in the eucharist {q.v.) His coming 
shows forth (dTOip'i^p'o), changes, and sanctifies the 
elements,® and the prevailing Greek view was that 
thereby the holy rood became ‘the medicine of 
immortality.’® At the laying on of hands in con- 
firmation and the ordination of bishops, presbyters, 
etc., the Holy Spirit came to be thought of as 
conveyed by physical contact.^® Yet with all this 
materialistic and magical terminology, borrowed 
from the OT and mystery-religions, the religious 
instinct prevented the more spiritual view of the 
Holy Spirit as working in the mind and conscience 
of men from fading altogether away, and there 
were never wanting voices to assert that the 
Spirit was not tied to the sacraments, that faith 
and penitence were indispensable for the acquisi- 
tion of the Spirit, that the agencies who conferred 
Him were not fontal but only ministerial, and 
that He was no impersonal gift but a living being. 
To these things the hymns of the Church universal 
give ample witness. Passing by the early doxolo- 

f ies, we may note the beautiful expression of the 
pint’s influence in the recently discovered Odes 
and Psalms of Solomon : near as the wings of a 
dove to its brood (28^^* )j opening the soul as spring 
softens the hard clods ( 11 ), playing as a harpist 
upon the soul ( 6 ^"^), prompting praise and teaching 
His ways (36^"“^ 3^^^-). Another Syrian singer, 
Ephraem of Edessa (c. 378), warns against too 
much scrutiny as to the Spirit’s subsistence. ‘ Love 

1 See artt. Festivals and Pasts (Christian), vol. v. p. 847, 
‘Pentecost’ in DCA^ p. 1618 f. 

2 Cf. L. Duchesne, Christian Worship : its Origin and Evolu- 
tion\ Eng*, tr. , London, 1912, p. 48. 

3 TerCullian, de Bapt. v. ; Cyril Jer. Cat. Lect. iii. 3. 

4 Oyr. Jer. xx. 3, xxi. Iff . ; Methodius, Con. vixi. 8. 

5 Justin Mart. ApoL i. 61 ; Cyr. Jer. xvi. 16. 

6 Augustine, contra Ejo. Farm. ii. 13 ; Cone. Trid, sess. vii. 

‘ de Sac. in genere,’ can. ix. 

7 Cyr. Jer. xvii. 35, i. 2. . ^ ^ 

8 Apost. Const, viii. 12, § 17 ; Cyr. Jer. xxiii. 7 ; Ltiwrg. Jacob. 
xxxii. ; Liturg. Marc. xvii. 

9 Ignatius, Eph. 20 ; Irenasus, iv. 38. 1 ; Greg. Nys. Orat. Cat. 
37. 

lOTertullian, de Res. Cam. 8; Cyprian, Epp. Ixxiii. 7f. 
(Oxford ed. Ixxiv. 7f.); pseudo-Cyprian, de Aleat. 3; Cyr. Jer. 
xvi. 26; Apost. Const, viii. ; Augustine, de Bapt c. Donat, iii. 
16; Catech.Rom. pars. 11. ch. iii. qu. 24, ed. Florence, 1718; 
cf. Anglican Prayer Book at ordination of bishops. 

Ed. J. Eendel Harris^, Cambridge, 1911. 
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the brooding of the Holy Spirit and approach not 
to pry into The Latin hymn-writers, how- 

ever, did not hesitate to set their doctrines to 
hymns, the dual procession, the Spirit as the 
bond of the Trinity, as the mutual love of the 
Godhead, finding frequent expression.® Impres.sive 
in its simple majesty is the solitary line of the 
Te Deum, ‘ Sanctum quoque Faraclituin Spiritum ’ ; 
and, however the inclusion of the Quictimque Vult 
in the service-hooks of Western Churches, Koman 
Catholic and Protestant, is regarded, it at least 
kept in the foreground the personality and deity 
of the Spirit. Two noble hymns from the 9tn 
and 11th centuries — the ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus’ 
and ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus ’ ® — have served as models 
for most modern hymns dealing with the Spirit’s 
work as experienced by devout believers. And, 
although Ritschl’s criticism of Lutheran hymns for 
Pentecost, that little mention is made of the Spirit 
as the creator of a common consciousness and 
corporate fellowship within the Church^ and ‘a 
purely individual self-contemplation’ is dispro- 
portionately emphasized, is applicable to most 
hymns, nevertheless the outburst of hymnody has 
created Churches, stimulated revivals, overflowed 
ecclesiastical boundaries, and, along with prayer, 
kept the Spirit’s regenerating, renewing, consoling, 
teaching, guiding work before the Church, checked 
the crass materialism which ceremonialism un- 
doubtedly fosters, as it ha,s borne witness also that 
the Spirit ever indwells the Church.® 

6 . Mysticism and the Holy Spirit.— The mystics 
in their quest for an intense awareness of the 
Divine Presence meet with a response which they 
interpret as the direct action of the Spirit of God 
upon the human spirit. Various are the signs 
denoting the Spirit’s activitjr — ecstasy, ®glossolaly,^ 
a fecundity of ideas which fall thick and fast as 
snowflakes on the mind,® emotional enthusiasm,® 
an inflow of divine love strengthening the will,^®an 
accession of new vigour so that ‘ the operations of 
the soul entirely united to God, are all divine,’ 
and especially noble fortitude in martyrdom. 
More generally the Spirit’s coming is seen in the 
enhancement of the mental povvers, purging ‘ the 
eye of the soul ’ so that the hidden meaning of 

Scripture grows plain and the mysteries of Christi- 
anity become clear. Thus Tertullian, the Mon- 
tanist, claims that the Paraclete is the institutor of 
a new discipline, making the Catholic faith better 
known, clearing up obscurities and equivocations 
in Scripture, and reforming the intellect.^® Origen 

1 Select Works^ tr. J. B. Morris, Oxford, 1847, p. 400 1 

2 Of. Paulinas of Nola, Eat 9 ; Prudentius, Cathem. My. 5, 
V, 169; Adam of St. Victor, in H, A. Darnel, Thesaurus 
Hynmologicus, Leipzag-, 1841-66, vol. ii, by. 90^. 

3 Ap. Daniel, i. 306, ii. 37. 

4 Hist, of the Christian Boat, of Justification and Meconeilia- 
tion, Eng.'tr., Edinburgh, 1872, p. 328. 

6 For the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in liturgies cf. A. J. 
Maclean, The Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, ch. 
vii. ; Swete, The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church, p. 167 f. ; 
for Anglican Prayer Book cf. art. ‘ Holy Spirit,’ in Prayer-Book 
Dictumary, ed. G. Harford, etc., London, 1912; cf. art 
‘Hymnody,’ in CE vii. 596 f., where further literature is 

. „ . „ „ 

6 Tertullian, adtj. Mare. iv. 22 ; cf. Plotinus, Enn. vi. ix. 8ff. ; 
Bernard, de Consid. v. 11. 

7 Ignatius, Phil. 7 ; cf. exx. in G. N. Bonwetsch, Gesch. des 
Montanismus, Erlangen, ISSl, p. 107 ft. for Montanism ; and 
artt. Camisards, Irving and the Catiiolio Apostolic Church. 

8 Philo, de Migr. Abr.1\ Mme. Guyon, Autobiography, Eng. 
tr., Bristol, 1773, pt. ii. ch. 21. 

9 Cf. John of Euvsbroeck, Vie et Gestes ((Euvres, vol. L), 
Paris, 1909, pp. 116, 119 ff., 123. 

10 Augustine, de Spir. et Litt. 49, on Ro 5^ ; Richard of St. 
Victor, de ConLenip. v. 6. 

n John of the Cross, Montie du Mt. Carmel, French tr., 
Paris, 1866, iii. 1, Eng. tr., London, 1906, iii. 1, § 6. 

12 Cf. Passio Perpetua et Felicitas ; Eusebius, ME r. 16 f. 

13 Cf. Clem. Alex. Peed. i. 6- 28; Augustine, Cofif. vii. 

8 , 10 . 

14 Of. art. Allegory. 

15 De Monog. 2, adn. Prax. 2, de Res. Cam. 63, de Vek 
Virg. 1. 
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alleges that the Spirit ena])leH men to acquire the 
gifts of leaniing, wisdom, omd kiiowletlge.^ (iyril 
of Jerusalem points <nit thad- all intelleetual heings, 
even the a, reli angels, need the teaching and sancti- 
fying inllucnee of the Spirit,^ and Gregory of 
Sfazianzus claims tliat aid in the fornmlation of 
the doctrine of the Spirit.*^ Sometimes messages 
are received in tlie mystic state, by auditi<iu or 
vision, wldeli are held to possess objective validity, 
and to contiii\ie, if not supersede, Scripture revela- 
tion. But a close scrutiny generally reveals that 
sucli messages iiave some basis in Scripture, or are 
the oHspring of auto-suggestion, and the practical 
judgment of the Church has placed such communi- 
cations or revelations in a place below canonical 
Scripture. A recurring feature is the view of the 
Spirit or Paraclete as marking the consummating 
age of revelation — the mature stage, the OT and 
NT being respectively the chihlhood and youlii 
of religion. We meet it in Montanism as it pro- 
tests against olHcialism within the Church F in the 
Middle Ages in the in-otest against sacramentarian- 
ism of Amairic of iJena (c. 1204) and Joachim of 
Bloro (t 1202)— the latter the only prophet outside 
canonical Scripture mentione<l by Dante® — who 
taught the supersession of the sacraments in the 
age of the Spirit; at the ileformabion, when the 
thoroughgoing Ileformers, the Anabaptists (y.v.), 
set the inward voice or wonl of the >Spirit above 
the outward word of Sc.riplurc, and in Puritan 
England with the pi'<dcst against sacra- 

ments, orders <d<‘rical, a.ndi formal religion. 
Usually the mystic is fonml n^-asserting some 
neghicfced or forgotten truth of rcdigion or em- 
phasizing a union with Gotl so close as to verge on 
the absorption of the soul in ( jod, as in pantheism 
and intensity of enn^tion is taken as the 
sign of the Spirit's p^•^<‘iIC(^ All movenumts of 
the soul are tak<m as ilc' actiim of the Bpirit, and 
consequently fanaiicdsm ami enthusiasm havti been 
at a premium.^ Yet, heyfmd <{m*st ion, springs of 
energy have Isem nnseah‘(l (cf. ( 'utliarine (tf Genoa, 
Mine. (TfU von),?tn exhilaration of Spirit experienced, 
an inhreaking fiom the supersensible world appre- 
hended and uti»i/(Hl, uliieh have siartetl revivals, 
lifted the Christian <,thurch to higlier levels of 
service and tievtdioii, ami prevented Christendom 
from accept ing the. w<trld ns a eloHod system into 
whitdi m^w sl.rt^ams of hUr-King from God can find 
no eut ramie. 'Fhe phenomena of revivals e8|>ecl- 
ally endorse the mystics' elaims : 

‘Thf* lajpulf-jp af the <tri*ur Awfiketiinj^ da Ameru’a tsth tn^nfc.) 
wan a fhH)h>idcin rouvirtioii whii'h toim Kh'ipy in (.f^nirtlhstri) 
Kdw.’ii’ttr Hiiisl, a hf*lu:f 5»)i tiu’ iiumtidiaU? uetion of the 
UiviiHi iSpirit upon I, ho hunuui soul.’ 

Of the Bpiri t‘’s working the, mystics have no doubt : 

* Wh«ft;o hath felt the Spirit of the Htuhfst 
(?a«not iH'iinhmiKl runr doubt Him twr <kny.*^ 

They are sure tliat they have reached the essence 
of essences, have tomdied the ultimate reality, God. 
But, when they are asked for furtdmr knuwleilge of 
the inner life of the (iodlu‘-id, there is no fresh 
knowledge conveyed over and above the Chrisuan 
revelation- The*Trinity i.s still i he <uspensational 
Trinit^q and, I hough Kckhart and J<dui of Kuys- 
broeck may pass beyond that. Trinity into the 
*sti0en WiDre' of Godhead, the .^'cerct of an 
immanent Trinhy in the ikulhead remains un- 
dkclosed. And orthodox inysticH, as Bta. ‘i eresa > 

1 De Prim, i. I ; ct ’Basil, <fe Spir. Sanet 9. 

^ Cat, tmt, xvi. HZ, 

^ Omt xU. 2l| ; ct Hmith, S&hut London, 

mi, pp. Sff., 21. 

Tertiilliari, ti$ Vd, ftrff, X, 14, d# P^tdic. 21 ; cf. 

Km. Or. xh, hli. 11. 

a PaK xii, W&fr. 

an. Esfju CE?4lirh>tw>. 

7 A. y. fl. “Vltru,*/. ; ctf. .T. ihc'haiiatt, 

and //«/// Mitliiffnif-qi, 18^14, p* im t 

« lA W, li. Puid^ buiiiioi4 


and Bt. John of the Crossd fare no better. Behind 
all their miisings we catch echoes of the xVugus- 
tiuian-Bcholastic doctrine that the Bon proceeds 
through the divine intellect and the Spirit through 
the divine will " — echoes which make clear tliat the 
liuman mind is not so hare and empty of earthly 
reasonings as was supposed. Still, tlie mystics of 
a speculative turn have served the race nobly 
by their scrutiny of the cognitive processes in 
mysticism. Rckhart’s doctrine^ of the Funkehin 
— ‘the likest God within the soul/ ‘tlie divine 
spark,’ in which all other faculties of tlie soul meet 
— as the meeting-place of the temporal and eternal 
world, one with God in essence, is an advance on 
niedimval ideas of grace as a magical bestowal, 
lifts human nature above Aiigustinimi doctrines of 
total de})ravity, prepares the way for the Quaker 
doctrine of the ‘ Inward Liglit,’ for the modern 
view of divine immanence, and gives a gi'ound for 
the ivorking of God in other religions besides 
Christianity.^ But the distinctive feature of Christ- 
ian mysticism, as it bears on the Holy Spirit, Is 
that the Bpirit is the Bjnrit of Christ, t.lie Biernal 
Bon, who •works witliin believers and brings them 
into the state of sonsliip to (irod, gives an assurance 
of Kih’ation which no rationalism can shake, and 
to their ‘ wondering view reveals the secret love of 
God.’ ® 

7* Modern philosophy and the Holy Spirit— 
The Holy Spirit in the sjicciiic theological sense 
ha.s been bub little discussed in modern philosophy. 
Spinoza (f< 7 .w.] 10.12-77), it is true, examined the 
Biblical data in his Traciatm Theolo^kO’PalUkm,^ 
but scarcely passed beyond the medheval Jewish 
view of the* Holy Spirit as the spirit of prophecy, 
reduced it to desigiiaie tlie contents of revelation 
or simply the ethical elimits wliich He produces in 
men, anil regarded the inner witness of the Spirit 
as pure presumption, a jiroduct of prejudice and 
lassion, rea.son being really the light of the Bpirit/ 
legel (<pv,) used the term * Holy Spirit’ to <lenote 
the spirit of logic, but the resemblance to the 
Christian doctrine is merely nominal. The God of 
Htigelianlsm i.s hcuk'oI v p«n>onak® and the rOle of 
the Spirit as the sxniiussis of n, dialectic process 
wouhi make it the sole and foiprcmc n'clhy in the 
Trinity, and the Rather and tho Son imVrior to, 
ami mere alwtractions from, its reality.® The 
ifekudehn of Rudolf Euckei/s pliilonophy labours 
undin* the dillleulty, common to idealistic syKtems, 
of showing how ‘its manifold activltieH are^ ex- 
plicohle without a pmvonal substrate or subject, 
and how *an ab.Htra(‘titm ’ can )>o *of itself the 
mo.st fruitful of realitie.s/ and, though God, as in 
sja^eulative theism, is regarded as Sspirifc/ the 

lOf. The dnPHor Cadie, Bnir. tr., London, l»6, viait 
Mansions, i, 51; Thv> Aaemt qf ML Varmd, Mnfx. tr., tondon, 
hk, ii. cli. Ua 

Auji'ustinis de Triti. xv. 27; Thonia^i AmtinmfSumma 
Thrill,, i. mi, xxvH. 

S(‘r. \V. R. Inge, Chridkin (BP\ London, 1900, 

p. 1X7 L ; R. M, Jones, iittHiin in Mgdicai Rcligim, do. 1909, 

p. 2;ji. 

artt. Essn RATION*, PossESHiaN, 

® Kefs furttier, ant. MrsTicrHiNf ; .Ldtn Owen, Wkitki, «S. W, H. 
Qoold, {‘.dinburgh, lSr>0-55, iv. 'i-220 ; W, IL PRU'TK)a, The MuU 
nf Fatth’\ ch. hi.; F. von Huyreh Tht" Minfirni Siefftrnt qf 
itiligioii, 2 voK, Gnidon and N<*w VorK, I 't'- ' K. 

ThF MHinuhg and Valne «/ L- :w5 .n, sUlt*. ; on 

Kekhartsee F. Pfeiffer, OauLw/as Mp-f'.': d riJahniunderf^, 
Stuttgart, 1S45~57, h. 00, 1. 2, 110, L ro, !. Akin to the 
expi*rk'.’ioc of Uv* mystics is that ol iru-.u p..*!-’ -and ‘iili-ts; 
c-'. Dime, Par. i. Milton’s l:i\ •>*:-: a /'-c-* i. 
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xii. ( nn4J .’>(*0 ff. Hot* artt. Pohwksmon. 
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Holy Spirit as an inner distinction within God is 
not discussed. The critical analysis of self- 
consciousness, which is distinctive of modern 
philosophy, has influenced the attitude of mind as 
it approaches this doctrine of the Spirit. The 
Kantian epistemology, with its limitation of the 
pure reason to the phenomenal, has restrained 
speculation on the transcendental factors ex- 
perienced in religion, and fostered agnosticism in 
theology. This is apparent when Kant says, ^ W e 
can neither recognize a super-sensible object within 
our experience, nor exercise an influence upon it,’ 
in his Meligion innerhalh der Grenzen der blossen 
Vermmftf^ in the Ritschlian theology with its 
exclusion of metaphysics from theology and the 
meagre attention given to the Holy Spirit’s work, 
and in the ‘ religionsgeschichtliche ’ school (Gunkel, 
Weinel, Volz), who would evaluate the phenomena 
of the Spirit’s working by parallelism with heathen 
views of demons, gods, and spirits.^ The idealist 
reaction against Kant (Fichte, Schelling, Hegel), 
by examining the Ego in cognition and volition, has 
elucidated somewhat the meaning of personality. 
As a result the traditional interpretation of the 
Church, whereby personality is construed in terms 
of substance and accident,® is felt to be inferior to 
that in terms of self-conscious spirit. But person- 
ality iq.v.) as yet has been only partially explored, 
and the application of one mystery to another can 
hardly bring much light to the mind.'* When 
applied to the Trinity, speculation can help us to 
conceive the timeless relation of the Father and 
the Son as mutually subject and object, but 
furnishes little explanation why a third is neces- 
sary, and the Augustinian interpretation of the 
Spirit as the mutual bond between the Father and 
the Son merely gives a relation, and a relation is 
not necessarily a person.® Even the analysis of 
the religious consciousness affords little help, for to 
practical experience the indwelling of Christ and 
the incoming of the Spirit cannot be diflerentiated.® 
In view of these facts, not to mention the divided 
state of Christendom, the stagnancy of thought in 
the Eastern Church, and the standardization of 
Aquinas’s theology l3y the Roman Church, the 
likelihood of any ecclesiastical reformulation of the 
doctrine is very remote. The tendency of modern 
philosophy to postulate the metaphysical reality of 
spirit has also influenced theological thought on 
the doctrine of the Spirit. In this view, spirit is 
‘ a substantial, yet immaterial, entity,’ ^ a synonym 
of mind as the substrate of consciousness, whether 
in the individual or in a society. This usage is 
akin to that of the Logos in Greek philosophy, and 
meets us in the Zeitgeist of modern speech. It is 
of value in so far as it supposes consciousness as 
a quality of spirit, and points the inadequacy of 
representing mental phenomena in terms of matter 
and force. But, when it is applied to the Holy 
Spirit as the collective spirit {Gemeingeist) which 
animates the collective life of believers,® it does 
less than justice to the personal activities ascribed 
by Scripture to the Holy Spirit and repeats the 
S'abellian heresy. The religious instinct can 


1 Konigsberg, 1793, tr. J. W. Semple, Edinburgh, 1838. 

2 Cf. K. F. Nosgen, Der heilige Geist, i. 25, n. 50. 

3 Cf . ‘ Athanasian ’ Creed ; Basil, Epp. xxxvi. 6, xxxviii. 3 ; 
Thomas Aquinas, Sumtna Theol., i. qu. xxix. 

4 Cf. W. Sandajr, Christologies, Ancieiit and Modem, Oxford, 
1910, p. 156 f., for the subliminal self as ‘ the sphere ’ where the 
Divine Spirit works ; and cf. H. R. Mackintosh, in EocpT xxi- 
[1909-10] 553 if. and art. Consciousness, voI. iv. p. 53 f. 

5 Of D, W. Forrest, The Ohriat of History andof Experience^, i 
Edinburgh, 1914, p. 210 f. 

6 Cf. J. Denney, The Christian DocL of Reconciliation, London, 
1917, pp. 308-312. 

7 J. Dewey, in DPhP ii. 308a. 

8 Scbleiermacher, Glauhenslehre\ Berlin, 1842, § 123 ; cf. 
Hegel, Phil, of Religion, Eng. tr., London, 1895, ii. 334, iii. 28 ; 
Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconcilia- 
tion, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900, 605 f. 


acquiesce in no impersonal principle or transitory 
modality, and any inferpretatioii of the Spirit 
which falls short of ascribing personal consciousnes.s 
to Him makes Him cease to be an object of adora- 
tion and worship.^ From the criticism of self- 
consciousness and the narratives of mystical ex- 
periences certain conclusions may be drawn — as 
that the Spirit is known only in His working, and 
not in Himself ; that it is liifficult to represent iHis 
personality to the mind, since He is manifested in 
the gifts which He confers without tiie medium of 
a physical body ; that His presence is apprehended 
in the light that He brings rather than in what He 
is ; that what lends precision to the idea of the 
Spirit is to be sought in the character and life of 
Jesus, God’s Son, whose Spirit He is; that His 
individuality is suppressed in His mission to glorify 
the Son ( J n 16^“*) ; and that the organism He 
indwells, through which His operations are mani- 
fested, owing to the divided state of the Christian 
Church, is but dimly apprehended as the Body of 
Christ, ‘the Temple, the Habitation of the iiol\' 
Ghost.’ 

On the whole question of the Spirit’s personality 
and the difliculty of its expression we cannot bettei’ 
the language of Swete : 

* The idea of the One Undivided Essence, subsisting eternally 
after a three-fold manner and in a three-fold relation, finds but 
very partial correspondencies in the nature of man or in any 
finite nature. When we try to express it in precise language, 
our terminology is necessarily at fault ; the “ hypostasis ’* of the 
philosophical East, the “persona" of the practical West, are 
alike inadequate ; in the things of God we speak as children, 
and we shall continue to do so until “that which is perfect is 
come." Yet our imperfect terms represent eternal verities. 
The currency may be base, but it serves for the time to circu- 
late amongst men the nches of God’s revelation of Himself.’ 2 

‘ Trasumanar significar per verba non si poria ; per6 1’ esemplo 
basti a cui esperienza grazia serba.’ 3 

Literature. — The following may be consulted ; i. General. 
— Histories of Doctrine by G. P. FisherS, Edinburgh, 1897 ; 
K. R, Hagenbach, Eng. tr., do. 1880, i. 171-176, 365-371; 
F. Loofs, Deitfaden^, Halle, 1906 ; R. Seeberg, Lehrhuch^ 

2 vols., Leipzig, 1008; M. Kahler, Wissensehaft der ckrist- 
lichen Lehre^, do. 1905 ; B. H. Streeter and others, The 
Spirit, London, 1919. 

li. Particular. — G. Smeaton, The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, Edinburgh, 1882 ; K. F. Ndsgen, Der keilige Geist, sein 
Wese7i und die Art seines Wirke'm, 2 vols., Berlin, 1905-07 ; 
W. L,. Walker, The Spirit and the Incarnation^, Edinburgh, 
1901, and The Holy Spirit, London, 1907 ; A. C. Downer, The 
Mission and Administration of the Holy Spirit, Edinburgh, 
1909 ; F. B. Denio, The Supreme Leader, Boston, 1900 ; 
W. T. Davison, The Indwelling Spirit, London, 1911 (con- 
tains select bibliography) , A. L. Humphries, The Holy Spirit 
in Faith and Experience, do. 1911 ; W. H. G. Thomas, The 
Holy Spirit of God, do. 1913; C. L. Slattery, The Light 
Withm, do. 1915. 

iii. Philosophical.— C. F. D’Arcy, Idealism and Theology, 
London, 1899, and art. ‘Trinity’ in DCG ; W. Adams Brown, 
The Trinity and Modem Thought, n.p., 1906 ; J. Caird, Funda- 
mental Ideas of Chnsiianity (Gifford Lectures), 2 vols., 
Glasgow, 1899, lect. xix. ; C, C. Everett, Theism and the> 
Christian Faith, New York, 1909. 

iv. ON RlfSrilLJANISM AND THE HOLY SPIRIT.— A. E. 
Garvie, Ritschlian Theology^, Edinburgh, 1902, ch. xi. ; 
J. K. Mozley, Ritschlianism, I^ondon, 1909. See also artt. in 
RGG, s V. ‘ Geist und Geistesgaben,’ ‘ Trimtat’; CE vii. 409 ff. 
DPhP, s.v. ‘ Spirit (Spiritualism),' ‘Pneuma.’ 

R. Birch Hoy-le. 

SPIRIT CHILDREN.— Different views may 
be accepted as to the nature of primitive religion,, 
magic, and their relations to each other ; but there 
is no doubt that among the lower races the subject- 
matter of raagico-religious practices and ideas is 
largely taken from fundamental organic functions 
and crises of life. Food, matters of sex, economic 
activities on the one hand, birth, puberty, marriage, 
death on the other, are all associated with ritual 

1 Gf- Robert Hall’s experience described in the memoir bj’ 
Olmthus Gregory, prefixed to Hall’s fforto, London, 1846, i. 62. 

2 Church Congress, Exeter, London, and Derby, 1894, p. 694 ; 
see, further, art. Personality ; A. E. Garvie, The Christian 
Certainty and the Modern Perplexity, London, 1910, ch. x. ; 
W. P. Paterson, Rule of Faith'^, pp. 213-223 , H. R. Mackintosh, 
The Person of Jesus Christ, London, 1912, pp. 50S-526; C. C. J. 
Webb, Problems in the Retatiims of God and Man, do. ISll, 
p. 278 f. 

3 Dante, Par. i. 70-72. 
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and belief in the majority of native communities. 
Deatli is perhaps the most important fact among 
those with wiiich primitive ritual and belief are con- 
cerned. The opposite gate of life is, on the other 
liand, probably the least prominent. Though 
there is no native community which does not 
speculate about what happens to a man after his 
death, only very few seem to have any ideas as 
to when and how life comes into existence. There 
is, however, a type of belief which deals with this 
problem ajul attempts to dehne the nature and 
condition of a person before birth. Using a term 
introduced by Spencer and Gillen and adopted by 
Frazer, we can apply the name ‘ spirit children ’ to 
such unborn beings waiting to come into this 
world. 

As far as is at present known, the ethnographical 
area of this type of belief is restricted to portions 
of Australia and Melanesia. The ideas of the 
Central and Northern Australian tribes about 
spirit children are most definite and detailed, and 
we possess an excellent account of them in the 
works of Spencer, and of Spencer and Gillen. 

I. Arunta. — The Arunta, who inhabit the Alice 
Springs district of Central Australia, are the tribe 
among whom this type of belief was first dis- 
covered by Spencer and Gillen, Their ideas may 
be described somewhat in detail as a typical 
example. The Arunta believe that in remote 
times their tribal hunting-grounds were peopled 
by half-human, half-animal beings, whom they 
call alefwringa and from whom the members 
of the present tribe are descended. These mythical 
ancestors were endowed with powers not possessed 
by their descendants. They roamed about the 
(jountry in companies, whose members belonged to 
the same totem, and performed various deeds, 
mainly magical ceremonies. As a rule, in associa- 
tion with every important ceremony, they left 
traces in the form of natural features, such as 
watar-h<iles, rocks, grottos, or creaks. Many of 
the tribal tradithms are concerned with the manner 
in which the akkcringa an(«\Ht,ors came to be 
associated with definite iocalitii^, scattered over 
the tribal teiTiti>ry ami markiid by some striking 
feature. At some such places the ancestors simply 
perform^ a ceremony, and afterwards esm tinned 
their wanderings ; at others they passed under- j 
.<rr«)iimb htaving behind their IkkUcs or part of i 
tli<*ir luiditis, or else they went down into the earth, 
.spirit; body together. But at every such 
they left liehiiid 'a number of spirit children 
(Mmtkipm or miftpa). These spirit children live in 
the tofcemic centre, awaiting reincarnation* 

Haiumlly luwiydrUdk of mi ha?;yioitlin»n’fin!to, 

mryiox to thtt trilK*. tiu* triSui Hiatus 

M\i\ of the jndivhlual nativo, and nrin; ftluT r.tr- 

cumstaiie«», ft launl h«i homo in iidmi that in thii m-iUor, us 
in every rative hedief, only th<i hroiwt oiUlino of th*- nh-a is 
Md diiiinitc. Within this a cmain UOtmk N h ft to the indi- 
vidual ndnd, for, alihonch ritual, custom, ami myth th** 
main points ami many dft.ads of unwritten native tradition to 
benomt? uniform ami concernini; other details there may 
foe iaveral vurrmts of tradition, 

Tiiug On* relation of the ai-cherin^a ancestor to the spirit 
child iamthlpti) b not very dear. It soems that In wune imhcs 
theanooitor i»i ima-^’ined by the nutivi‘S to liave been Irans- 
into the spirit child ; in other the latter Is con- 
ceived by them ag emawitinjif from the oV/iermyn; ancestor. 
In soiM miitenccs it stouH that a ntunher of spirit children are 
descended from one mythical indiviifual. Vet the main idea 
remains stable tflrou^jCn variation in bdk-f, that every 

spirit child is defbntely related to one individual alrJirnmjd^ 
and that tlie man into whom thiis spirit child win develop will 
Inherit his puomb chanmter from the aleheringa ancestor and 
be aswwdated with the latter's hull-roarer. 

The natumuf the Hpirit child nm «eom«to)»e a 
|K>mt on rtdilch tdie oplnkmn of the natives vnry. 
Mont generally they are regarded m fully dcvdopcil 
iHtbifH, male or fetnale, oiidowetl with life. They 
are inviHilde to ordinary men, but mw befoeen by 
imtmti magicians. 


There are also several opinions on record as to 
the manner in which the spirit child enters the 
body of a woman, who can become pregnant only 
if she passes near the totemic centre, the place of 
the erathlpa. An erathipa may enter her womb 
through her fiank, or an alcheringa ancestor associ- 
ated with the totemic centre may throw a diminu- 
tive bull-roarer at tiio woman, wdiicli enters her 
body and becomes a child. The spirit child is 
probably associated or identified, in the ideas of 
the natives, with the bull-roarer. Again, the 
natives will affirm that in some cases the alcMringa 
ance.stor himself enters the body of a woman and 
becomes a child. These cases are, as the natives 
I affirm, very rare, and they can easily be diagnosed, 
s since children conceived in this manner have fair 
hair and blue eyes. 

Another point in which the Arunta seem to have 
no very detailed and definite views is the reincarna- 
tion of human beings. After an alcheringa ancestor 
has produced an erathipa which enters a woman 
and becomes a living individual, the question 
arises, Whither does his spirit or life principle go 
after death Is it destroyed, or is it again changed 
into an erathipa J. There is a belief among the 
Arunta, recorded by the missionary C. Btrehlow, 
according to which the spirits of the dead go to an 
island, where they live a kind of replica of their 
earthly life and then are finally destroyed and 
return to this world no more. According to this 
belief, an individual sooner or later ceases to 
exist, and there is no reincarnation, Spencer and 
Gillen make no explicit statement as to tlie exist- 
ence among the Arunta of beliefs in tlie reincarna- 
tion of human beings. On the other hand, these 
two authors found definite views concerning re- 
incarnation among the tribes living all around the 
Arunta, and it seems more than plausible to 
assume that the belief in reincarnation does exist 
among this tribe. Here again it must be empha- 
sized that the existence of variations in belief, of 
contradictions, or even of two mutually exclusive 
beliefs in the same tribe, is by no means an excep- 
tional occurrence. 

2. Other Australian tribes*— Only a few words 
need be said about tine otlier Australian tribes 
among whom similar beliefs have been found by 
B|wmcer and by Spencer and Gillen. Thus the 
tribes living to the south of the Arunte believe in 
the existence of spirit chlldran, derived from 
mythical totemic ancestors, These spirit children 
enter into women ami become human teings. 
Again, each human individual returns after death 
to the state of a spirit chii<l and remcarnati^s as a 
new eariihly life. At emdi rtdncarnation the sex 
of the intlividmd idninj'C.'-'. 

Among tiui WarnuiMuiga, a tribe living to the 
north of the Arunta, all the. hpirit* cdiildren emanate 
from one ance.slor. Ihimau ludngs again become 
spirit chiUlnm after <lea,th and rtdncarnate* 
Among some other tribes of that region similar 
beiief.H exist, with the exception that women are 
not supposed to reincarnali^, Le, a woman*s spirit 
cemses to exist after her d<*;iih. 

Among the tribes of the. Nknihcrn Territory, 
investigated by Spencer, the. same typo of belief 
has been founc{ in a defuiite form. llieM natives 
also affirm that companies of in>i ideal ancestors 
nniined about the (sountry and that a number of 
spirit chihlren emanated from them. These spirit 
chihlren, associated with totondc centres, enter 
the bodies of women and be<H>mo human iwlngs, 
fhuifl men bfjcomc spirit <ddldron and are bora 
again, the .sex of the iiHlividual alternating at 
osieh rebirth. Every indivk'hial in the can be 
trace<l to a parthuilar totemic nnci^atc^r, «td each 
man bears a name that Inilh^aicts this relationship. 
In one of these tribes^ the Kakadu, timre is an 
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interesting belief showing that the natives have 
the idea of a kind of spiritual continuity between 
the various reincarnations of the same individual 
ancestor.^ 

3 . Melanesia. — The belief in spirit children, as 
known to exist in certain districts of Melanesia, is 
much less definite than among the Australian 
natives. W. H. R. Rivers has found among the 
natives of Banks Islands (Southern Melanesia) the 
belief that in some cases pregnancy is caused by an 
animal of supernatural character ‘entering’ the 
body of_ a woman. The natives consider this 
incarnation, not as a material, but as a spiritual 
act, and the ‘supernatural animal’ cannot be 
classed as a spirit child, unless we give this term 
a much broader meaning. Moreover, this form of 
conception is believed to take place only in excep- 
tional cases, so that it cannot be considered a 
general theory of reproduction. It shows there- 
fore very little resemblance to the Australian 
beliefs. The ‘supernatural animal’ stands in no 
relation to spirits of the dead, and consequently 
these natives cannot be said to believe in re- 
incarnation. 

A general theory of birth showing a distinct 
affinity to the Australian beliefs has been found 
among the Melanesians who inhabit the Trobriand 
archipelago oft* the north-east coast of New Guinea. 
These natives, who, like the Australian aborigines, 
are ignorant of physiological paternity, believe 
that pregnancy is caused by a spirit, who inserts 
an embryonic baby {waiawaia) into the womb of a 
woman. Each waiawaia is moreover a metamor- 

hosis of an individual spirit. Every human 

eing goes after death to the island of the spirits, 
where he lives through another existence, very 
much like that which he lived in this world. 
After a time he undergoes, of his own free will, a 
transformation ; he shrinks into a waiawaia, 
which the natives imagine to be just like an 
embryo. Then another spirit — as a rule a female 
one —takes the spirit child and carries it to the 
village, where she inserts it into the body of one 
of her near relatives. All these individuals — the 
spirit child, the ministering spirit, and the pros- 
pective mother — are invariably of the same totemic 
clan ; in fact they are always near relatives in the 
cognate line. Tkere are several variants of this 
belief : thus some natives affirm that the spirit 
child is not an embryo, but a diminutive, invisible 
being of nondescript character, and that it is not 
inserted into a woman by another spirit, but floats 
amidst the foam of the sea and enters the girls 
while they are bathing in salt water. Again, 
some natives deny reincarnation : each spirit, after 
a prolonged existence in the nether world, finally 
dies. According to this version, the spirit children 
spontaneously come into being somewhere on 
Tuma, the island of the dead. 

4 . Summary. — Summing up the above data, we 
may conclude that the following ideas are charac- 
teristic of the belief in spirit children: (I) the 
spirits, or vital principles, of men to be born exist 
in a definite state before entering life; ( 2 ) they 
pass into life by entering or being inserted into the 
womb of a woman ; the only cause of pregnancy is 
the entry of a spirit child into a woman’s body ; 
( 3 ) sexual intercourse stands in no causal relation 
to pregnancy ; (4) spirit children are a transforma- 
tion of previous human or mythical beings, who 
thus become reincarnated. The belief in spirit 
children involves the ideas of reincarnation or of 
the continuity of life. 

The beliefs in question are closely connected 
with the problem of totemism and they 

play an important part in J. G- Frazer’s attempt 

1 Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, pp. 270- 
274. 


to solve this problem. On the other hand, they are 
closely associated with the ignorance of physical 
fatherhood, which has left a distinct imprint on 
the folklore of primitive and civilized races, 
i Literature. — The standard works by W. B. Spencer, and by 
W. B. Spencer and P. J. Gillen, are the most important sources 
for the Australian beliefs in question : Spencer-GIIlen, The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1890, eh. iv. p. 
112 £f., esp. 119-127, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
do. 1904, pp. 146-148, 156-158, 170 ; W. B. Spencer, Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, do. 1914, index, 
s.v. * Spirit children.’ The work of C. Strehlow (Die Aranda- 
und Loritja-Stdmme in Zentral^Australien, so far pts. i.-iv., 
Frankfort, 1907-13) contains valuable additions in, detail, but no 
new essential features. The claims of this author, w'ho worked 
after Spencer and Gillen and had their achievements to guide 
him, to have corrected his predecessors’ discoveries on certain 
vital points are evidently due to Strehlow’s failure to grasp the 
intrinsic complexity of native beliefs. 

The Melanesian sources are : W. H. R. Rivers, ‘ Totemism 
in Polynesia and Melanesia,’ JRAI xxxix. [1909] 156 ff. ; 
B. Malinowski, ‘ Baloma ; the Spirits of the Bead in the 
Trobriand Islands,’ JRAI xlvL [1916] 353 fif. 

J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 4 vols., London, 
1910, and E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, 2 vols,, do. 
1909, deal theoretically with this problem. 

B. Malinowski. 

SPIRITISM. — Spiritism (or spiritualism) may 
be defined as the belief that it is possible to com- 
municate with the ‘ spirits ’ of the dead so as to 
receive from them intelligent messages and proofs 
of their identity and survival, and as the study 
and practice of so doin^. Thus defined, spiritism 
is of immemorial antiquity and universal distribu- 
tion ; it has always exercised an important influ- 
ence on religions and philosophies, and has afiected 
conduct, though not, apparently, to the extent 
which its theoretic importance would seem to 
warrant. Spiritism naturally has a strong attrac- 
tion for those who have suftbred bereavement, 
while their sense of loss is poignant ; but the spirit- 
world is also a source of repulsions and an object 
of dread, and as a rule this view of it prevails over 
its attraction. So the religions hedge it round 
with powerful tabus, and endeavour to monopolize 
and regulate spiritistic practices so as to render 
them harmless or nugatory ; the philosophies also 
mostly labour to show that there can be no scien- 
tific knowledge of the spirit- world. This conten- 
tion is more or less justified by the fact that 
spiritism is much older than science ; it embodies 
a large number of primitive ideas and supersti- 
tions, and concerns itself with a mass of obscure 
and elusive phenomena which science has neglected 
or put aside, because they did not seem capable of 
complete scientific explanation. They impress the 
popular mind, however, and spiritism has contrived 
to combine them in a more or less coherent inter- 
pretation. This interpretation is essentially pre- 
scientific, but it has nevertheless shown considerable 
capacity to develop in accordance with the ideas of 
the time. 

The natural starting-point for this development 
is the world- wide notion of ‘spirit’ or soul — the 
‘ breath * which animates the body and is its prin- 
ciple of life. This notion is easily suggested, not 
only by the apparently supernormal experiences 
to be mentioned, but by the familiar habits of 
sleeping and dreaming. Accordingly the spirit is 
conceived as detachable from the body and capable 
of wandering about at large while its owner is 
asleep or entranced. It is not, however, neces- 
sarily regarded as the real man. In the Homeric 
eschatology, e.g., the real man (aMs) is the body, 
and is devoured by birds and dogs, ^ while the souls 
which descend into Hades are devoid of intelli- 
gence, until they are enabled to materialize them- 
selves again by drinking the blood of Odysseus’s 
sacrifice.® Being thus already independent of the 
body during life, the spirit naturally survives at 
death and becomes a ‘ ghost,’ all the more formid- 
ahle for being endowed with undefined powers, 
iJZ. i. 3f. sod, xi.l5S, 
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and with a tendoiicy to lin^'cr anion < j: itn familiar 
liauntH, CHpecially if it Is not Mai<l ’ by proper 
burial ritoH. Their hankering*' to return to bodily 
existence rendtu's ‘s])irits’ co.pable of obsessions, 
Le. of occupy inf^ and usin^^'i temporarily 4)r perma- 
nently, any bodicH into which they can lind admis- 
sion. The owner of a body so receptive of spirit 
inlluenee then bocoincs a natiiral intermediary 
between this life and spirit-life, a ‘ medicine- man* 
or priest ; in modern spiritist phraseology he is 
technically called a * medium.* Moreover, whereas 
a spirit was orip^inally supposed to produce eilects 
in virtue of its own powers, the tendenc^r in modern 
spiritism is towards a subtler theory which regards 
the presence of a medium as alw^ays necessary, 
even where it is not recognized. The rarity of 
mediumslup and lack of mediumistic quality can 
then be used to explain why so few ‘ see ghosts * 
and have abnormal experiences, and why pheno- 
mena attributable to ‘ spirits* are on the whole rare 
everywhere. 

The theory of mediumship and the idea of using 
a code of signals for spelling out communications 
are the two chief developments which characterize 
what is called * mcxlern spiritxnalism.* This aro.se 
in 1848 at Hytlesville, New York State, in the 
family of John 1). Fox, out of mysterious knock- 
ings, which appeared to be intelligent. One of 
the daughters suggested a code, three raps for yes, 
one for no, two for doubtful; and communication 
was established with what claimed to be a ‘spirit.* 
The three Fox sisters became the first ‘mediums,’ 
and the practice of sitting in ‘circles* (holding 
•^iancM) for the purpose of communicating with 
‘ spirits/ who answered by raps, tilts of the table, 
or other signals, rapidly spread over the whole 
world. 

As time went on, the * phenomena * of spiritism 
l>ecame very various, Tliey are usually classified 
as (rt) psychical and {b) physical [a) Under 
psychical plmnoinena may be enumerated the 
various fonnsof automatism, of speetdi, of writing, 
of vision (c.*;., crystal-gazing [y.u,]), obsessionH, 
impersonati< /uH, tr;i.n<*cH, apparitions, hallucina- 
tions, (dairvomiwc, clairaudi<*n<t<*, hypencst hasia, 
wophecy, ana the like. Any supernormal know- 
edge elicited by any met bod of communication or 
in any of thcHt/ states, or in * vcridi<*ur dreaming, 
especially when yiekling evidence of ‘ spirit- 
identity/ may alst* be tdaime«l in favour ot the 
spiritist interpretation, (b) An physical pheno- 
mena there are said to occur in inexplicable 

movements of bodies (‘ telekinesis’), sounds, lights, 

‘ ilirect* spirit writing, the passage of solhls through 
solids, as in tht* untying of knots, the ‘matorhd- 
izJitionsNd human ami other forms, the bringing 
in of ohjecis from a ilistance (‘ap ports’), levita- 
tions, spirit phutiigraphs, immunity Ironi the 
eftects cif hamlling lire, etc. In many eases, ho’w- 
ever, the quosfcicm whether a phenomenon reported 
a spirit-light or an apparition — is ‘ phy.sical * 
or ‘ pHycldcur hallucinatory) may be the very 
point to he de<ddcd, ami, if the evitlence pointing 
the occurrf*i!ce of eaibrfivc hallucinations is 
ulmiticd, the ordinary criteria of physical reality 
ratlier break down, ti slumid be remem beied also 
that the convenient diHtinction between the physi- 
eai and the psyehlcal may not ultimately apply 
and that it may bo unwise to take it too absolutely. 

Thte of and in general the in- 

of tte subject, are extreme tUllieuIty. 

Xearly all the foot® am In dispute, mn^rly all arc sufireptible «f 
Aiternative tafiferpretatlons. nil the thcoricH are vasrue 

mil too to Im fXiT^^rintcniahy. Indeed, there 

ts m little control of thfe phemnneoa that crucial exiH»rhncr.u 
annot be made. Thtiiw wltr^ ini tttmi tlntiu s’Ivcs in the subj* 
omninonly aalwUed by pr«*|uthceH and tin- nc-nt 

viruknt forum ofbiw. Ifhc subject I tJ!4df me«rnUiaU.v a * huni« r- 
tand/ and it- 1*4 not the of any aolnby>.h’ni ccU'iatc 

‘oncern amt esplorahon. 


Ihit for Lheao verj' reasons it provides excellent material for 
those who are desirous of stuciyiiv^- the making of a science. 

Of the current interpretations the simplest is 
undoubtedly that of (1) fraud. It is certainly 
capable of disposing of mucii of the evidence, and 
no investigator can afibrd to disreg.'ird it so long as 
frauds of all sorts are possible and easy, as tiiey 
must be so long as the phenomena are allowed to 
occur in the dark or in insullicient light, with little 
or no control of crude observation ' by apparatus, 
witli mediums who are paid by results and are de- 
pendent for their livelihood on their success, or who 
resent ordinary precautions as imputations on their 
honesty. Still thei'e is nothing genuine on earth 
that cannot be simulated, and the possibility of 
fraud is not always a proof of it. And it is fairly 
clear that ordinary fraud is not an adetpiate ex- 
planation of everything that is reported. The 
sitters often deceive themselves, ami, e.g., regard 
as supernormally acquired information which Siey 
have themselves inadvertently given to the 
mediums. The mediums, again, may be self- 
deceived, for their mental constitution is frequently 
abnormal, and, especially in the case of psychical 
phenomena, they are often in comlitions of ‘ trance,* 
etc., in wdiich they act out dreams, suggestions, 
and hallucinations, and are hardly responsible for 
their actions. Moreover, it has been shown experi- 
mentally ^ that many of the successful fraiids are 
due, not to the ordinary methods of conjuring- 
tricks, but to a special source of error, viz. the 
impossibility of continuous observation, lapses of 
attention of which the observer is not himself 
aw'are. 

When fraud has been sufficiently discounted, 
there still remains a choice of non-spiritistic inter- 
pretations wliich may or may not admit that the 
phenomena are in part supernormal. (2) Many of 
the ‘psychical* phenomena~“e.<7., impciMtnalions, 
obsessions, premonitions, automatic writing, exhi- 
bitions of sufiernormal knowledge, etc.— appear to 
Ikj genuine proifuctsof the subliminal, subconscious 
memory, multiple personality, and other imper- 
fectly understood processes of the human mind, 
whiclj can simulate spirit, -commimicarions to a 
surprising extent. It shouhl he noted also that 
the phenomena appear spontaneouHly to assume a 
spintisUi*. form and that the communications regu- 
larly claim to come from ‘spirits/ 

The weakness of this method of explanat ion is 
that no definite liniiis are set to it. If even the 
faintest, amt normally sbh*, stimulus 

may impress the ;-<mM‘-erg.uis. end if t her*’ can be 
submerged rcciu'ds of everything ih;o ever has 
been, or might have btaui. noted, the feats m hyper* 
mstlmsiaor of ‘ memory * may bonier on the minirm- 
lous. (kmsetiucnl ly tins explanation easily shtubis 
oir into (^) tne terep.nthic, whie.h frankly admits 
tliat the phenomena transcend the limits of recog- 
nized human faculty, but refuses to fiserit»e them 
on this account to the spiriis tU' the thwl This 
interpretation, though not inc<»m|«atible with 
spiritism — for, if there cun be tidcpatliy bct.wttcn 
living minds, why not; betw(*t*n the Jiving mnl the 
deatl?^ — is dctrinumtal to it, be<*ause it r^'Uucrs it 
imjKKssible to regard even the best eudvisve tor 
spiritism as corndiisive. ft seems sulibdent to 
suppose that know bulge may perc<date from 
one living mind to anoiher, i-u;, ■unormully but 
.’^ubliminaHy fuid unconsciously; .or. if rio‘;sUT*c‘r- 
nonnal knowledge is to be verifiable, it mmi have 
passed through some Immau mind. The <'xistence 
of telepathy (y, e.), however, rests m a somewhat 
narrow exp«?rimental whih^ tht^ principle 

itself is too neirarive to b*‘ a gmodi expln.ruitisui, and 
there iH no evidence for it in the exMoidcd I'ornr, 

I CTf. n. ami J, *Thc }*«■ Ma!- 

Ob!?»mUioi« nml m Mriumr).* in /n - af 

|»k Std. pi' "Vi g. U 
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which assumes that any knowledge possessed by 
any mind may be reproduced in any other. Still 
even the spiritists are beginning to reckon with 
the possibility of telepathic percolation of know- 
ledge from the mind of the sitter to that of the 
medium, and also to admit that the communica- 
tions received from ‘ spirits ’ do not come directly 
from^ the nominal communicator, but are affected 
considerably by the mind of the medium, conscious 
and ‘ subliminal,’ and by the ‘control’ of the 
medium in the ‘ spirit ’-world, who forms a sort of 
second mediator. Communication thus becomes a 
highly complex process, and errors may be ascribed 
to failures of transmission, either from the com- 
municator to the controlling spirit, or from the 
latter to the subliminal, or from the subliminal to 
the trance-consciousness of the medium, or lastly 
to the abnormality and lack of power of the 
medium. 

(4) In addition to telepathy, some philosophers 
(6.^., William James and Maeterlinck) have sug- 

f ested, as a possible source of the supernormal 
nowledge, a sort of cosmic reservoir of knowledge 
which the medium’s mind subconsciously taps. 

(5) Lastly, many theologians, especially feoman 
Catholic, with some philosophic support, still 
ascribe all the phenomena of spiritism to ‘ devils,’ 
simulating the spirits of the dead. 

To meet these alternatives, the supporters of 
the spiritistic interpretation have endeavoured to 
strengthen the evidence of spirit-identity with a 
certain amount of success. Experiments with 
sealed test-letters deposited by the departed 
have indeed hitherto failed, almost completely. 
Attempts have also been made to get what can be 
recognized as the same intelligence to manifest 
through a number of independent mediums. The 
difficulty of excluding telepathy in such cases has 
led on to the theory of * cross correspondences,’ as 
developed in the Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research (from 1903), in which an often 
very complicated series of allusions is given, piece- 
meal, at different times, and through different 
automatists. Each allusion is unintelligible or 
nonsensical as it is given, but nevertheless, when 
the case is complete, they all dovetail together 
into a coherent and intelligible whole which is 
suggestive of the personality of a particular com- 
municator. In this way it is claimed that the 
possibility of telepathy may be eliminated, since 
no living human mind knows the answer to the 
puzzle until it is given, and it is then also seen 
that an intelligence other than the medium’s, and 
identical throughout, was at work all along, con- 
structing the enigma. But of course chance coin- 
cidence can never quite be excluded, and the 
method of proof is too subtle to be popularly con- 
vincing. The chief exceptions taken to the char- 
acter of the alleged spirit-communications have 
been ingeniously met : the triviality of the messages 
relied on to prove spirit-identity has been closely 
paralleled, in some experiments initiated by J. H. 
Hyslop, by the methods used among friends, (a) in 
determining the authorship of intentionally vague 
and general messages, and (b) in detecting imper- 
sonations. It was found that apparently quite 
inadequate clues were recognized as characteristic 
and led to correct identifications.^ The objection 
that nothing of scientific novelty or value is ever 
imparted by spirits is met by pointing to the diffi- 
culty of verifying such information if it should be 
given ; the frequent confusion and dreaminess of 
the messages is explained by the difficulties of 
communication ‘ with one asleep through one 
asleep.’ To the objection that the ‘spirits’ do not 

3 F. H. Bradley, in Essays on Truth and RealUy, 
Oxford, 1914, p. 440 

2 Of. Fro. Soc. Psych. Res., pt. xli. [1901] p. 5371 


behave in a dignined manner worthy of spiritual 
beings it is replied th;it there is no reason to think 
that the mere fact of death should entirely trans- 
form their character and outlook, and, besides, we 
know too little about their life to judge what 
behaviour would befit them. This reply has value 
if it acknowledges that at present the term ‘ spirit ’ 
is not much more than a name for our ignorance. 
Altogether, then, the evidence for the ‘ psychical ’ 
phenomena has to be left in a very ambiguous and 
unsatisfactory condition. 

Nor is the situation aiw better as regards the 
‘physical’ phenomena. They are of course far 
more improbable per se and very susceptible of 
explanation by fraud. Nevertheless, the evidence 
for their occurrence is quite copious, and by no 
means inferior in quality to that for the ‘ psychical ’ 
phenomena. Indeed, from first to last, from the 
mediumsliip of D. D. Home (1850) to that of 
Eusapia Paladino and Marthe Beraud (1914), some 
of the best and most elaborately recorded evidence 
has concerned ‘physical’ phenomena. Besides 
fraud and collective hallucination, the spiritist 
interpretation has here to reckon with the theory 
that the phenomena are due to some unknown 
force emanating from the medium, to which some 
of the observers have given the preference. In 
conclusion it may be said that, whatever view is 
taken of the phenomena as a whole, and even if 
they are destined to serve only to enlarge our con- 
ception of the possibility of fraud and self-decep- 
tion, they are deserving of more, and more scien- 
tific, study than they have received. 

Litbraturb. — T he literature of the subject is immense, but 
much of it is of very little value. The year 1882 may be taken as 
the dividing point between the older and the later literature ; for 
it is the date of the foundation of the Society for Psychical 
Research, by Henry Sidgwick, Edmund Gurney, Frederic Myers, 
W. F. Barrett, and others, with which may be said to have 
begun the continuous, systematic, and co-operative study of 
the phenomena alleged. The publications of this Society (Pro- 
ceedings and Journal) are indispensable to the student, alike 
for their records and for their critical contents. 

Among the works of the earlier period may be mentioned 
E. W. Capron, Modem Spiritualism, Boston, 1855 ; J. W. 
Edmonds and G. T. Dexter, Spiritualism, New York, 1853 ; 
R. Hare, Experimental Investigations of the Spirit Manifesta- 
tions, do. 1856 ; A. de Gasparin, Des Tables tournantes, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1854 ; M. Thury, Les Tables tournantes, Geneva, 1865 ; 
A. De Morgan and Mrs. S. E. De Morgan, From Matter to 
Spirit, London, 1863 ; Report of the Committee of the Dialecti- 
cal Society, do. 1871; William Crookes, Researches in the 
Phenomena of Spiritualism, do. 1874 ; Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Miracles and Modem Spiritualism, rev. ed. do. 1896 ; D. D, 
Horae, Lights and Shadows of S^ritualism, do. 1877 ; W. 
Stainton Moses (‘M.A.Oxon.0» Spirit Identity, do. 1879. 
Abroad Allan Kardec (M. H. D. L. Rivail), Le Livre des 
esprits, Paris, 1853, the chief of the reincamationist 

spiritists, and the works (1852-67) of K. von Relchenbach, the 
discoverer of paraffin, on the (really subjective) manifestations 
of ‘ odic force ' visible to his * sensitives,* may be mentioned ; 
also J. K. F. Zbllner, Wissenschaftliche Ahhandlungen, 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1878-81, tr. O. 0. Massey, Transcendental Physic^, 
London, 1885, in which spirits operating m a fourth dimension 
of space were invoked to explain the untying of knots. 

Since 1882 the work_ of the S.P.R. group and their allies 
deserves special attention. Of these E. Gurney, F. W. H. 
Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 
London, 1886, was the first; F. W. H. Myers’s magnum 
opus. Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 

2 vols., do. 1908, appeared posthumously. F. Podmore’s 
works, of a highly critical, not to say sceptical, character, 
include Studies in Psychical Research, do. 1897, Modem 
Spiritualism, 2 vols., do. 1902 (largely historical), and The 
Newer Spiritualism, do. 1910. The writings of Richard 
Hodgson, Mrs. E. M. Sidgwick, J. G. Piddington, W. W. 
Baggally, and Mrs. Verrall are confined to the publications 
of the S.P.R. ; but those of Andrew Lang (The Making of 
Religion, London, 1898), William James (tvV'O brilliant essays 
in The Will to Believe, do. 1897, and Memories and Studies, 
do. 1911), J. H. Hyslop, Secretary of the American S.P.R. 
(Psychical Research and Survival, do. 1913), Oliver Lodge 
(Raymond, do. 1916), W. F. Barrett (On the Threshold of the 
Unseen, do. 1917), J. A. Hill (Psychical Investigations, do. 
1917), Hereward Carrington (The Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism, Boston, 1007, Eusapia Paladino and her Phen- 
omena, New York, 1909, The Problems of Psychical Research, 
London, 1914), and F. C. S. Schiller (two chapters in Human- 
ism, do, 1903, on the psychological and philosophic aspects) are 
also available in book form. 
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In Switzerland T. Flournoy of Geneva maintains a scientific 
attitude very similar to that of the S.PJt. ; his Den Imles tX la 
planHe Mars, Paris, 1000, with a supplement in ArcMves de 
Psycholagie, ds la Sutssr rotnande, no. 2 (1001), is a model study 
of an important caso of souinanibulic mediumship. Of. also his 
Eaprits at Duhliunts, Paris, 1911. J. Maxwell, Les PMnomhies 
psychiqutis, do. lOOn, Eng\tr. xMetaphyshat Phenomena, London, 
1905; E. Morselli, Psicologia e SpiriUmno, Turin, 1008; C. 
Lombroso, AJter Death— U'hatJ, Eng. tr., London, 1909; A. 
von Schrenck-Notzingr, MaferiaUmtions-Phanowe-ne, Munich, 
1914; Mme, Alexandre Bisson, Les PMm^nhies dits de 
matMalisation, Paris, 1914 ; and W. J. Crawford, The Reality 
of Psychic Phenomena, London, 1910, are mainly records of 
experimerita. The Report (Philadelphia, 1887) of the Seybert 
Oommission on spiritualism was negative, and enabled the 
testator’s funds to be used to endow a chair of philosophy. 
Hostile criticism is also represented by A. Lehmann, Aber- 
glauhe mid Zauberei, Stuttgart, 1898; A. E. Tanner, Studies 
in Spiritism, New York, 1910 ; and 1. L. Tuckett, The Eoi- 
denceforthe Supernatural, London, 1911 ; and, as a specimen 
of dialectics, by F. H. Bradley’s art. ‘ Evidences of Spiritual- 
ism,’ in the Fortniahtly Rev., new ser., xxxviii. [1885] 811 flf. 

Of periodicals tiiere may be mentioned, in addition to the 
Proceedings B,nd J oumals (monthly) ot the English and of the 
American kP.R., higbt, the official organ of English Spiritual- 
ism (weekly), The Occult Rc/uiewi (monthly). Psyctmche Studien, 
ed. A, Aksakow, and Annales des sciences psychiques. 

F, C. S. Schiller. 

SPIRITUALISM. — I. Spiritualism is a popular 
term for what is more correctly called Spiritism 
iq.v.), 

2. In philosophy spirituali.sm is the opposite of 
materialism iq^v.), i.e. the doctrine that realitjr is 
ultimately spiritual in its nature. Of this doctrine 
there may evidently be two varieties, according as 
this is asserted of all reality or only of some ; in 
the latter case spiritualism is compatible with a 
dualism which admits the reality also of material 
substance, as in CartesianismJ In the former 
sense it is not easy to distinguish spiritualism from 
idealism {in some of the many senses of that 
term), and indeed the two notions are often used 
interchangeably. It may be sai<l, however, more 
strictly that, whereas idealism renders all reality 
relative to and dependent upon mind, spiritualism 
regards it as consisting of ‘spirits/ wluch are not 
wholly or chielly mimis, anti so does not make 
the cognitive process essential to reality. It will 
follow from tius distinction that the same philo- 
sophy may be Imth spiritualistic and ideanstio; 
Berkeley's doctrine, a.y., is idealism in that it 
denie.H the reality of nniierial siitotance and con- 
ceives pliysicai reality a.s existing only for minds 
and having for its eH.^epereipi ; but it is spiritualism 
in that it composes ultimate reality of spirits, 
whose Bsse kpercipereJ F. C. S. Schiller. 

SPIRITUALITY. —The term ‘spirituality* 
has lK^(}n used in a greai* variety of ways. The 
French have appropriated it as the name for the 
finer perceptions of life; by the American tran- 
seerulentalistH it is used as a special mark of superior 
intellects ; it is often applied to tho-se rneiliums 
through whom communications from departed 
Mirits are said to reach common earth ; Evangelical 
Christianity reserves tlie term to descrilw the 
warmer religious emotion.^ ; and it has its proper 
and peculiar application a» the distinguishing 
quality of NT believers. 

The substantive ‘ spirituality * does not occur in 
Senpture, but the adjective ‘ spiritual * {TrpevpiarLKds) 
is frequently employed to describe the character of 
the man who has entered the Kingdom of God. 
Such a man has the Holy Spirit as the vital, 
determining principle of his life. The NT usage 
does not permit us to apply the epithet to any one 
who has been moved in some vague way by holy 
impulses, for a dehwite and well-marked character 
is indicated by this description. Of spiritual 
persons Newman writes ; 

* H© {the Holy Sphlt) pervades m (it it may Iws so «dd) as 
%hb pervades a hulWlng, or as a sweet porUmw the folds of 

I See art. w. 

s See artt, Bmnsnwr, Pnmwtmn. 


some honourable robe ; so that, in Scripture language, we are 
said to be in Him, and He in us.’ i 

Spirituality can best be understood by first con- 
sidering tiie promises of Jesus and thereafter 
noting the experience of it in the early Church. 

I, Spirituality the promise of Jesus. — The 
esoteric state called ‘ spirituality ’ is a legitimate 
outcome of the Christian life as it was conceived 
by its Founder. Our Lord went everywhere offer- 
ing to men an effective holy life which would issue 
from union with Himself, but, as the days 
approached when He would be called upon to leave 
this earth, He began to promise another Presence, 
the Comforter, who would maintain this union. 
The life in Jesus would not dissipate itself as a 
tender memory on the rough sea of liuman history, 
but would communicate its virtues continuously 
to the faithful. 

That spirituality was the chief feature of the 
life offered by Jesus is evident from His insistent 
demand, ‘Ye must be born again’ (Jn P; cf. v.“). 
Entrance into the Kingdom of God is possible only 
to that man who has undergone a distinct change 
in the character of his aflections. The new birth* 
is further described as being ‘born of water and 
of the Spirit’ (Jn 3®). After the manner of an 
inspiration, the heart is mysteriously moved 
towards the ideals of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
the decisive moment in this change is an inward 
awakening to the presence, near a man, of a sphere 
of life infinitely more valuable, because more 
spiritual, than the natural life of mankind. In its 
mode of action the birth in the Spirit le.ss resembles 
the heightening and deepening of moral instinct — 
common enough in human history — than the 
creation of a new kind of being. Mysterious in 
its origin, this new birth is nofc, however, dis- 
sociated from the ordinary workings of human 
faculty. It employs both the will and the heart ; 
it works by convincing the one and softening the 
other. 

The new life in the Kingdom was adequately 
described in the teaching and illustrated in the 
conduct of Jesus; and the promise of another 
Comforter was kept ever in strict agreement with 
tliat teaching and life. 

The benefleW eUeots of the gracious operation of the Holy 
Spirit are three, 

(1) When the Holy Spirit is coma in His fullntM. He will be 

preiantasan immisaiate and effective inonU p()\st‘rii) thehe.art: 
* He . . , will oonvict the world in (d sin, an<i of ri},dit- 

aousness, and of judgment’ (Jn lO^). * 'fhe idea of conviction ” 
is complex. It Involves the confcptioim of authoritative ex- 
amination, of uiKiuestionahlc proof, of decisive judgement, of 
punitive power.' 3 The result of the Holy Spirit’s work will ha 
to put believers in pwsoBsion of clear moral idealM, so that they 
must be seen and a<;knowk*<iged m true. The real nature ot sin, 
tlie necessity of rigliteousnesa, and the inevitability of Judgmenti 
will be alike reco^dzed. In other words, the hrst effect of the 
Spirit’s illumination i« a clear insight into the momi relation of 
human action to the universe as that was conceived by Jesus. 
The conscience is at once enlmnced in value and becomes more 
authoritative by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

(2) The second effect of the Spirit’s presence will be a new 
possession of truth ; * He shall guide you into all the truth ’ (Jn 
1613). Truth was to Jesus, as to His Jewish contemporaries, 
that practical wisdom by which conduct was guided. The 
modern conception of truth m * Uiat which satisfies the intellect’ 
was not in His mind. By ‘ truth * our Lord means a knowled^ 
of that which is necessary for life in harmony with God. To 
those disciples who would obey Him Jesus promised a know* 
Ie<ige of tlie truth, and ’ the truth shall make you free’ (Jn 8^). 
This was evidently a promise of practical freedom— ■freedom for 
action as w'ell as for thought. It would, however, be a mistake 
to confine tliis understanding to pracrtical truth alone, for in 
the gnulual approximation to a complete knowledge of conduct 
the intellectual qualities would be brightened and a new point 
of view acquired. The spiritual mlncT may not only feel more 
warmly moved by the knowledge of moral truth ; it may also 
act with greater intellectual presctence. 

(3) The Holy Spirit will glorify Jesus ; Is., He will reveal to 


I Parochiai and Plain SermoMt new ed., London, 186$, li. 
222 . 

s Bee art. BwssmATiON. 

3 II. F. Westeott, The acmrdim/ to SL Jahn, I^ndon# 

IW, ii. 210, 
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the heart of man the majesty and unspeakable beauty of the 
character and work of Jesus. Like a treasure of inexhaustible 
wealth, the Spirit will find Jesus an object adequate for all His 
blessed operations in the human soul (Jn New aspects of 

the character, new satisfactions in the finished work, and new 
delights in the friendship of Jesus remain to be discovered to 
men by the Holy Ghost. In this, His most proper work, the 
Holy Spirit will be the witness of that divine love of which 
Jesus was the conspicuous agent. 

In view of our Lord’s promises, we may say that 
humanity and history, broadly conceived, will 
determine the limits of genuine spiritual experi- 
ence; for, however mysterious in its origin, the 
new life in the Spirit identifies itself with the 
conscience and the heart of man; and the Spirit 
Himself lives more and more to exploit the perfect 
character of Jesus as that manifested itself in 
history. These two positions, clearly established 
in the Incarnation, must be the norm by which all 
spiritual pretensions are to be judged. Hoes any 
spiritual claim contradict an enlightened moral 
consciousness ? Hoes it get ever quite out of touch 
with the historical Jesus? If so, it has thereby 
discredited itself in the Christian view of 
spirituality. 

2 . Spirituality the experience of the Church. — 
In striking agreement with the forecast of Jesus 
is the experience of the apostles, notably of St. 
Paul. For him the peculiar feature of the life in 
Christ is the presence of the living Saviour in the 
hearts of those who love Him. Love for God and 
man, eflacient moral power, and the whole new life 
and hope of the gospel come from the indwelling 
Jesus, who more and more identifies Himself with 
the Christian — soul of his soul, heart of his heart, 
the life within his life. This blessed indwelling 
the apostle describes in other places as the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. For him, as for all the 
jostles, Pentecost was the birth-place of modern 
Cfhristianity. What is noticeable in his Epistles 
is the growth of an experience which fully justifies 
the prophecies of Jesus about the Comforter. 

The virtues foretold are precisely those which now appear in 
the experience of the Church. 

(1) The presence of the Holy Spirit is a new principle of moral 
power. The Christian is free from the bondage of iniquity; 
the body is dead because of sin ; and in the age-long struggle 
between the lower and the higher nature victory is now with 
the spirit (Eo 8, Gal 6). This domination of the Christian’s 
conscience by the Holy Spirit extends to the farthest thought 
of the imagination which, with all other motions of the heart, 
is to be brought into subjection to Jesus (2 Co 105). So power- 
ful is this influence that the body itself, the seat of so many im- 
perfections, shall one day be quickened by the Spirit into an 
immortal existence (Ro 8ii). In one famous sentence St. Paul 
lets us understand his sense of the moral efficiency of the Holy 
Spirit in a Christian ; ‘ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty’ (2 Co 317). in this freedom, the summit of moral 
attainment, where the law becomes a habit of the soul, St. Paul 
recognizes the legitimate and inevitable effect of the indwelliE^ 
of the all-powerful Holy Spirit. 

(2) No less emphatically does the apostle describe the 
illuminating grace of the Holy Spirit- The Christian is an 
enlightened person, whose inner principle of intelligence is the 
infallible light of the Spirit of God (1 Co 214-16). With full 
knowledge of the seriousness of the claim that he is making, 
the apostle proceeds to declare that in the light of the Holy 
Spirit a humble Christian is better informed than the princes 
of wisdom or the teachers of the schools (vv.lo-i3). Here, as to 
his Lord, truth is for St. Paul practical wisdom — that which 
relates to conduct as it touches God and as it affects men. But 
St. Paul claims, without fear, for every spiritual man that he is 
so enlightened in those matters which most deeply influence 
human life that he may without presumption set himself up to 
judge all things (v.is). The criterion of all practical truth is its 
conformity to that inner enlightenment which a believer enjoys 
in the Holy Spirit. Thus early did the Church claim those 
virtues promised by Jesus. 

(3) The promise that the Spirit should testify of Jesus becomes 
80 certain a maxim that St. Paul scarcely feels himself called 
upon to justify it. Only once, and that in an argument about 
the moral blindness of the Jews, does he declare that the Lord, 
i.e. the Christ, is the Spirit (2 Co 317). In all other places he 
allows himself bo speak indifferently about the indwelling Christ 
and the indwelling Spirit. The total result of the Spirit’s 
influence in the heart is that Christ is formed in us (Gal 

In this vital spiritual union with J esus the virtues 
of Jesus are reproduced. The love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost (Ho 5®) ; 


towards God the Christian attitude is the afieetion- 
ate trust of a child ( 8 *®) ; and in this loving experi- 
ence joy rises to its crown, for therein Christians 
know themselves the children of God, assured of 
final salvation. In his relation to his neighbour 
the Christian is animated by the Spirit in tender 
afiection. The apostle urges his converts not to 
grieve the Spirit by bitterness, wrath, and anger, 
but rather to please Him by being ‘ kind one to 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving each other ’ 
(Eph In the Epistle to the Galatians St. 

Paul consciously and definitely describes the con- 
duct of the spiritual (Tpeufj^ariKol ) ; they are to hear 
one another’s burdens, to communicate their know- 
ledge to the ignorant, and never to weary in well- 
doing (ch. 6 ). But it is in 1 Co 13 that the ardent 
apostle crowns love and sets it on the throne of 
Christian character. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is summed up in one sentence ; the Spirit 
of God is a spirit of ‘ power and love and discipline ’ 
(2 Ti V), 

3 . False spirituality. — This enlightened, holy, 
and loving life, the possession of all believers, is 
the mark of a true Christian and constitutes ‘ the 
spiritual man.’ Such a lofty life runs the risk of 
all high things — it may be misunderstood. It is mis- 
understood by the formalists of all ages, who insist 
upon religion confining itself within strict rules or 
laws. This temper is always with us, hut it was 
bravely faced and triumphantly defeated by St. 
Paul in his encounter with the Judaizing teachers. 
In the Epistle to the Galatians the supremacy of 
the Spirit and its inherent freedom are courage- 
ously expounded. 

On the other hand, the promised gifts of the 
Spirit have led many to make extraordinary claims 
of spiritual enlightenment and independence. 
Mysticism {q.v,)i so closely akin to the temper of 
the Indian ^ogi, the Buddhist dh^anay and the 
Muhammadan sufly has appeared in the Church 
from time to time, believing itself to he the 
natural development of the teaching of St. Paul. 
Numerous and sometimes moving attempts have 
been made to justify the mystic claim of ‘im- 
mersion in the infinite ocean of God,’ but these 
can be successfully dealt with only as St. Paul 
handled them. He adopted instinctively the norm 
which lies latent in Christ’s promises. All pre- 
tended insight on the part of so-called ‘spiritual’ 
persons must be judged by one criterion : Hoes it 
testify of Jesus? To the Gnostic claims which 
began to make themselves felt in the church at 
Colossse St. Paul opposes the history of Jesus. 
Ho the Colossians believe themselves to be pos- 
sessed of a wisdom (yr'ua-cs) superior to that of 
ordinary Christians? St. Paul replies that there 
is no need of any wisdom or help which could not 
he found in Christ (Col 2^ To the refined ideals 
of Gnosticism {g.v.}, which shuddered at the thought 
of the contamination of the pure Heity in the 
creation of this material world, St. Paul simply 
cites Jesus, who so little considered matter evil 
that He was the medium of creation ; and, so far 
from requiring some intermediate angelic agency, 
God had been pleased to make all fullness {TrXrjpcofxa) 
dwell in Jesus ( 1 ^® 2^). Spirituality is a character 
in closest touch at every moment with Jesus as He 
revealed Himself in history. 

In the same way all practical results of spiritual 
possession must be tested by the moral standard 
of the gospel. Asceticism the cherished 

ideal of the Gnostics, is an error. ‘Touch not, 
handle not’ has a show of humility, but is not 
effective against the lusts of the flesh (Col 2 ^). 
The true deliverance is in union with Jesus through 
the Spirit, whereby our aliections are lifted to 
higher things (3^). Even the earnest believePs 
desire for the supernatural gifts of the Spirit is 
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not to be eiieoura^Lred. There were, indeed, 
of tonemes, of propiieey, of hdth, and snc.h like; 
and wii, hunt doubt some hoij^iit oninjjf of thenatumi 
qxmlitics of nnin dt^ew follow iiH3 ])re,serice of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart, and may ))e benelicial for 
the extension of Christ’s Kin^''dom ; but the 
essential an<l particular characteristics of the 
spiritual man are these three things, enlighten- 
ment, love, and power, ‘ff I have tlie gift of 
propliecy, and know all mysteries and all know- 
ledge; and if I have all faith, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not love, I am nothing’ (1 Co 
13^). The heightened powers of knowledge, of 
insight, and of superhuman gift are ail, in the 
Holy Spirit, closely and intimately moral — after 
the morality of Jesus, i^roin St. PaxrFs time to 
the present no better test has been found for the 
valuation of the spiritxial phenomena of religion. 

Spirituality is the essential temper of a Christian, 
and it consists in the possession of the individual 
by the Holy Spirit of Jesxxs, whose blessed presence 
is manifest in an increasing moral insight and 
conquest, a growing knowledge of ' the deep 
mysteries of Cod, and an ever more tender and 
sensitive love towards God and man ; in a word, 
an ever closer approximation to the likeness of the 
Son of God as He lived among men. In the pre- 
servation and cultivxition of this spirituiil xinion 
the Christian jfinds the duty of his high calling. 
Kinship with Jesus through the Spirit has to be 
maintained by a life-long reaching unto consecra- 
tion. In this task a ready and willing obexlience is 
the surest means. Moral kinship grows with acts 
of morality, the kinship of loving hearts grows with 
acts of love, and the kinship of the Holy Spirit 
grows with acts of faith and spiritxial conduct. 

See also art. Expeeience (Eeligious). 

LrraiMTUK.— John Owen, n;'«uM/tToXoy^a; or, A DUcaurae 
emcf'rnirti (ht ilof'/ Spn'>t. Leiidon, 1674; H. C. G- Mouie, 
Veid Vr. tdor, <lo. Ih'ju ; Maurice Goruel, La Notion jofmn- 
fdfjiui fU' htHtonqveB^ Paris, 1PU2; 

Aiurn.‘5to Sabatier, '/Vf* of Authority/ atnui tht He- 

iigioii if the SpL'itr Eji'-'. irh bundon, IIKU, bk. ill., *Tlm 
IWigiou ‘d the S,»rit‘; li <i. .Sw<*le, The Nolu Spirit in the 
New TmUimeui, do. liMW ; Rudolf Eucken, 7nr Problem of 
itumftiik Lt'fii, Kihj:. tr., do, lUKb pt. ii, ‘ Christianity ” ; George 
Steveu, The P^pt'holofjp tf the (iniMian do. 1911 ; Henri 
Joly, The Pai/choioijy oj the Saintn^ Eng. tr., do. 1868, 

David Eyffe. 

SPITTING.--»~See Bauva. 

SPONSORS.— 1. Origin and meaning.-The 
wox'd * sponsors ’ was and is still applit'd lo those who 
undertake certain sjdritual responsibilities for the 
baptimi, in some (lases for infjxnt.s xvlm are uix- 
conscimxs of the vows <J remuneiation, faith, and 
<d>eflien(‘e required Imfore bupHsm, imd in others 
for those who by st, range eireumsiancftH have Ix^en 
placed in the sanu^ xumdiiion. Hi. C^yril of Ale.x- 
andria^ tells us tlmJ, when men wei*e seked with 
extremity id sickness and it was tlionght projHjr cm 
that ^accoxini to baptize tiiem, there were some 
appointed to make lMd:h the renunciation and 
c4>nfesHion of tlie same, this reason they were 
also ealhni Directly the Chudeh xid- 

mitted the iieeossi ty of infant baptism, something 
of the kind was obviously necessary. To baptize 
children without demanding of them some 
fesslon of faith axnl obedience wmuld be to abamlun 
<me of the most, imjjortant parts of the rite and to 
lead to the opinion tliat baptism availed for .salva- 
uon indepeniiently of the co-op«.?ration of the xvili 
f fclm baptized. If Ijelieve that by baptism vre 
put tm Christ, as the seed may be sail to put on 
t he earth hxto winch it is placed, then, just tis the 
''icd rec|uires the care of gardener, so the s<ml 
f I Iu3 Infant raquircH the care of the sponsor till 

shoots up and m able, with the finendly help of 
^ he Hun of ltightx3ou«ne.-»H and the dew of God'a 
X Comm, At. si. Stt. 


Holy Spirit, to take care of itself. The Church 
naturally shrank from placing a seed into the 
gai'ilen of the Lord unless there ’were some ’who by 
raking and weeding would give it the oixportiinity 
it nectled. 

2. Who may be sponsors.— In the first days the 
sponsors were ordinarily the parents of the child ; 
they would be best fitted and naturally the most 
desirous so to train the child that it might realize 
and fulfil the promises and vows made in its name. 
And yet even then the Cluirch was anxious to 
emphasize the truth of the spiritual birth of the 
child by making as little of the nxitural tie as 
possible. The natural parents became spiritual 
parents, representing the Mother Church whose 
children the infants became by baptism. Of course 
in many cases, especially during the days of persecu- 
tion, there were no parents to stand for the child, 
and the Church xvould then provide deacons, deacon- 
esses, or virgins, who wmuld act in her name and 
make the profession demanded. So too in the large 
number of adult baptisms it must have often 
happened, as it does in the mission field, that the 
parents were heathen or so ignorant as to be unable 
to be responsible for the spiritual education of the 
candidates. Hence it became more and more ex- 
ceptional to find parent sponsors, until at last 
parents were forbidden to take on themselves 
the oflice. It was doubtless felt that the new tie 
of god-parent, as the sponsor was called, was never 
very serioxxsly recognized by those to whom the 
old tie -w’as everytliing, and that tliere was a 
distinct gain in obtaining those outside the family 
to whom the spiritual tie was all important. 

3. Sponsorial responsibilities, — It has sometimes 
been said that the pledges which the god-parents 
are asked to make are profoundly unreal. How 
can any one make a promise for some one else of 
whose character he knows nothing t And yet it 
has its anahxgy. Estates are held by trustees in 
helialf of cliildren on special conditions, such as 
that they profess tlie Protestant religion or become 
Homan Catholics. These trustees pledge the 
children so far and do their best by providing them 
witli suitable te^ichers to see tliat they fultil the 
promises made in their name. And, as the 
children grow up, tln^y are told that tlu*. ]>rof>erty 
will not be theirs unless they accent tlie re.^pon-i- 
bility long ago made for them. So too the god- 
parents oxxght to see that their god-cldldren realize 
the splendid inheritance which is lo be theirs and 
th<i conditions on which alone they can hope to 
win it. 

4. Number of sponsors. — Tlu» English Book of 
Common Prayer orders that there b<? three god- 
parents, two of the same sex as the hai»tized ; but 
tins Kornan Chur<;h, in this more stnhjtiy in accord 
with primitive xisage, requires only nm, or at the 
most two. Bingham is very emphatic iiere : 

* We never read of more than one in ali ti)e accounts of the 
ancients, and one of tlie saxne kcx for pcn^oiH. . . . Some 
rules forlijd more than one, eitlxt*r in baptism or continuation.’ 1 

The number deumnded by the English Ghiireh may be 
<luc to early stormy days when ll was fxdt necessary 
U> throw abfuit the cllild ns strung a bulwark of 
Christian friends xis possible. 'Fiicy were, as is 
stien by the‘2Uth canon, obliged to be communicants, 
and therefore naturally expected to be keenly 
interested in the spirituu! training of the child. It 
was iheir dxxty to see that their g<Mbcluha*en were 
taught to know the Greed, the Lord's Prayer, and 
thu Ten Commniuhncnts, to learn their Catecinsm, 
ami to be brought to the bishop to be conlixined by 
him. 

5. Present practtce.-»!t is to be feared that gnmt 
laxity in prnettee Is now to be found, partly 
thrtiugh unuillingnosH to inriudorc with tinj rights 

i if the Ckristhm Ckuteih i*k. .vi. ch, uii, § 11. 
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of the parents, partly through the choice that is so 
often made, not of those who will be of spiritual 
help, but of those to whom the offer of the re- 
sponsibility seems to be a compliment. And it is 
largely owing to this want of care in seeing that 
the baptized are spiritually educated that we find 
thousands of the baptized so ignorant of the most 
elementary principles of Christianity, in this 
particular offering a sad contrast to the intelligence 
and knowledge of catechumens in the mission field. 

Literature. — J. Bing-ham, The Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, bk. xi. ch. viii., Works, new ed., Oxford, 1S55, iv. 143 ff. ; 
DC A ii. 1923-1925 ; The Prayer Book Dictionary , ed. G. Harford 
and M. Stevenson, London, 1912, p. 371; F. Procter and 
W. H. Frere, A new Hist, of the Booh of Common Prayer, do. 
1901, p. 676n. ; Darwell Stone, Holy Baptism^, do. 1901, 

G. H. S. Walpole. 

SPONTANEITY. — Spontaneity, in its most 
general meaning, denotes some form of internally 
initiated action. It is usually opposed to ex- 
ternally caused events, and probably arose in the 
defence of some sort of freedom as distinguished 
from determined or necessitated action. It is not 
exactly co-extensive with the idea of free action, 
as the latter implies reflexion and deliberation. 
Spontaneity seems to consist with unconscious 
action, though implying that it originates in the 
subject of it as distinguished from externally 
initiated actions. 

In the physical world actions and motions con- 
nected with its natural order are supposed to be 
caused by some agency outside the subject in which 
the event takes place. Matter is supposed to be 
inert, which means that it will not change its 
present condition, whether of motion or of rest, 
without the interposition of external causes. 
Physical events do not take place of themselves — 
i.e,, they are not spontaneous. Hence we say that 
they are determined, and we mean by this that 
they are caused from without. But in living 
organisms we observe a type of actions that, what- 
ever ultimate mechanical influences are supposed, 
seem to originate wholly within the subject of 
them. They apparently laave no external causes. 
Conse^entiy we have come to call them spontane- 
ous. Plato called all such action ‘self-motion.’ 
This was his conception of free action. Later 
philosophic thought added self-consciousness and 
purposive mental states to the notion of freedom, 
and included spontaneity in it. This freedom 
implied the possibility of alternative choice as well 
as self-originative action, and the idea of spon- 
taneity had either to be synonymous with this 
or to represent the unconscious but subjectively 
initiated actions of the lower organisms, which did 
not seem to be mechanically caused. It thus stood 
as a conception half-way between determined and 
free actions. 

Thus spontaneity is a condition or element of 
freedom and responsibility, but does not constitute 
the whole of them. Responsibility implies con- 
scious choice and the knowledge of the distinction 
between right and wrong, as well as subjective 
causation. Freedom may not imply more than 
conscious choice and self-caused actions, and so is 
not coterminous with responsibility. But spon- 
taneity denotes nothing more than subjective 
causality, and may occur without conscious choice 
or the distinction between right and wrong. It is 
therefore the initial stage of development, or the 
point of transition, between mechanical and con- 
sciously determined actions. 

Literature.— G. F. Stout, Analytical Psychology, 2 vols., 
London, 1896-97, ch. vi. ; A. Bain, The Emotions and the WilF\ 
London and New York, 1880; J. H. Hyslop, The Elements of 
Ethics, New York, 1895, ch. iv. 

James H. Hyslop. 

SPRINGS AND WELLS. — See Watek, 
>Vater-gods. 


STAFF. — staff or wand carried in the hand 
has been put to many and various uses by man in 
the development of culture. The most obvious use 
for such an instrument is defence or attack. A 
piece of wood from two to four inches long is the 
constant companion of women in Australia and 
elsewhere; by its aid yams, fish, game, honey, 
and so forth are procured. By people to whoin 
writing is unknown notched sticks are employed 
as helps to memory and as a means of carrying 
messages from one tribe to another. In this article, 
however, we shall confine our attention to the use 
of staves as instruments of magic or divination and 
as ensigns of dignity and authority. 

1. The magico-religious use of staves, — In 
niost parts of the uncivilized world wands carried 
in the hand are used for magico-reiigious purposes. 
Staves form part of the equipment ot the medicine- 
man almost everywhere. These wands are regarded 
as endowed with supernatural power in various 
ways ; sometimes it depends on an incantation 
sung over Uie instrument, as in the case of tlie 
pointing stick, at other times the magical virtue is 
inherent in the material itself, as, e.g. , the twigs 
of hazel or the mistletoe bough. Again, a rod 
may be possessed of magical power only on 
certain occasions (Midsummer Night, St. John’s 
Day, etc.) or at particular places {e.g., a tree 
grown on a grave). 

The conception of sacredness in primitive society 
is generally allied to that of authority. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the staff of office is often at 
one and the same time part of the insignia of rank 
and a magical instrument. The horse-staves of 
the Buriats may he quoted as an example of this 
class of wand. It is only in higher culture that 
the sceptre proper is found, usually having evolved 
out of an implement originally intended for defen- 
sive purposes. 

The classification of the so-called hdtons de com- 
mandement is by no means easy, as their function 
is not yet clear. It seems almost certain from 
their ornamentation that they were used for ritual 
purposes, though their name suggests that they 
were wands of office. For the sake of convenience 
we shall consider them under the heading ‘ wands 
of office’ (below, 3 ), although they seem to be 
more closely related in function to the Australian 
churinga. 

2 . Magic wands. — {a) The pointing stick. — One 
of the commonest forms of magic is the ‘ pointing ’ 
of a stick or bone at some individual with the 
object of injuring him. Among the Arunta tribe 
of Central Australia these pointing sticks are 
known under various names, such as injilla, irna, 
ullinka, etc. These may be taken as typical 
examples of a class of magical instruments of 
world- wide distribution. The xnjilla and irna are 
small bones about six inches long, at one end of 
which is a small lump of resin, and round this a 
few strands of human hair are wound. When a 
man (sometimes called kurdaitcha) goes forth to 
avenge the death of one who is supposed to have 
fallen a victim of evil magic, he equips himself 
with this instrument, and, after charging it with 
magical properties by muttering over it an incanta- 
tion such as ‘ May your heart he rent asunder ! he 
points it in the direction of the foe. In due course 
the victim invariably dies, unless the evil magic 
can be removed by a medicine-man.^ In the 2^falay 
form of tti/u, or pointing, tlie sorcerer points a magic 
dagger or other weap.^n, rc-'peating a similar curse, 
towards an enemy, w;iO L.rthwitli sickens and dies.® 

iho irna dilTers from the injUla by beir.'j; sutuer long-er, 
tapennj^ to a point at one end, and not havin'^ a hair string 


1 Spencer-Gillen'^, p. 534 f. 

2 W. W. Skuat and C. O. Bloyden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Penhvntla, Ijondon, X006, ii. Im. 
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attached to it. The ulKnJca is a special form of irrm with a 
hooked end instead of a lump of resin, and is supposed to be 
the charm used by the iruntarinia^ or spirits, to annoy and 
often to kill men against whom they have some si^ecial grudge.i 

Any stick, wand, or weajion which has been thus 
*snng^ is tiioiight to be endowed with mana {q.v.) 
of a malignant nature — arungquiUhai as the 
Australian native would say. So strong is this 
belief that there are several cases on record of 
slight wounds from a charmed spear or boomerang 
proving fatal, by the power of suggestion.^ 

(b) Ofmringa . — When a man in Central Australia 
desires to use magic to help him to secure a wife 
from a distant group, he takes a small wooden 
churingct (sacred instrument of wood or stone), 
about six or eight inches long, called a nama- 
twinna^ and goes into the bush, accompanied by 
two or three friends. All night long the party 
keep up a low singing of songs and amorous phrases 
addressed to the woman. At daylight the man 
stands up and swings the churinga^ causing it first 
to strike the ground as he whirls it round and 
round and makes it hum. The sound is supposed 
to reach the woman and stir up her affections 
towards the man.® 

Special churinga may be used in various waj^s for particular 
magical purposes. Thus the churinm unginia^ which has a 
lump of re.siu attached bo one end and is painted with alternate 
stripes of red ami black, is thought to promote the growth of the 
beard. Anotiier is used to allay inflammatory affection of the 
eyes, consequent upon the bites of flies. Women, by procuring 
the spear-like seed of a long grass, and charming it by singing 
some magic chant over it, are able to injure a male enemy by 
pointing and throwing it towards hlmA 

(c) Divining-rods . — A tree that grows on a grave 
is regarded by the S. Slavonian peasant as sacred. 

* Whoever breaks a twig from it hurts the soul of the dead, 
but gains thereby a magic wand, since the soul embodied in the 
twig will be at his service.' & 

In Europe magical properties are attributed to 
certain flowers, seeds, and branches of trees 
gathered at midsummer. 

Thus in Moravia, Mecklenburg, and apparently in England 
and Bcotland, branches of haKel were cut down by night on 
Midsummer Eve, as mystic divining-rods, capable of revealing 
treasures buried in the ground, and also of detecting thieves 
and murderers. In the nelglibourhood of Berlin it is said that 
'every seventh year there grows a wonderful iiranch on a bastel 
bush, and that iiranch is tne divining-rod.' Tins can bo found 
only on the evening of St. John's Day, by *an innocent child, 
born on a Sunriay and nursed in the true faith.’ If the ro<i is 
to discover gold, it is named Oaaper ; if it is to reveal silver, it 
is called Balthasar ; if it Is to yioint out hidiien springs of water, 
it is dubbed Mclcluor. In Hweden Midsummer Eve is also the 
usual time for procuring the divining-rod. Bometimea it D cut 
from a mistletoe hough, and sometimes from four different kinds 
of woosl-- mistletoe, mountain-ash, aspen, and another. When 
such a rod is laid on the ground directly over treasure, *lt wlU 
begin to hop about as If it were alive.' ^ 

Fkiiia lika the mistlato© are frequmtly regarded 
as eoutaiuing niagu^al virtue— per baps, m Krtizer 
bct?au«a they do not grow on the ground. 
Branches of thene imintH are often to be fotiml 
atfeiebed to the ceiling of a house or over a stable 
door to prevent the ingress of witches. The famous 

f )Iden bough that grew on a holm-oak in the 
rician grove at Nemi is compared by Virgil to 
the mistletoe’— a view revived by Frazer in his im- 
mortal work which takes its title from the legend.® 
The mistletoe may well have been described as 
the ^ golden bough * on account of the rich goltlen 
tinge which the plant assumes in withering. The 
yellow colour of the bough may have suggested its 
supposed property of discovering the spots where 
gold exists in the earth.® 

Iron rods are used in rain-making among the 
Bari of Africa. One of these rods is provided with 

i Spencer-Gllkua, p. 5J4f. s Ih. p. 5.17 f. 

4/b. p. f>45ff. 

e Gijs, pt. i, The Magh Art, London, IflU, li. SS, 

® /5. pt vii., Bu^ldrr Bem-itiftti, Ijontlou, PJll, li. 67 ff. ; cf. 
A. Lang, Cmtmnmd Myth^ do. 1SS4, p. 19Xff. 
vi. mff. 

® pt vlL, BvMer the Bmutifidt it Bluff. 


a hook, and another is a two-headed spear. With 
the hook the rain-maker hooks and attracts the 
rain-clouds ; with the two-headed spear he attacks 
and drives them away. To make women fruitful, 
the rain-maker cliief takes an iron rod with a 
hollow bulb at each end, in which are small stones. 
Grasping the rod by the middle, he shakes it over 
the w^ould-be mother, rattling the stones and 
muttering an incantation. ^ 

These are a few examples of sticks carried in 
the hand that are used as instruments of magic. 
Closely associated with the Australian clmringa 
and pointing sticks are the various poles and posts 
erected in connexion with solemn magico-religious 
rites — e.g., the mtrtunga^ the kanmia^ the ambil- 
eri-Jcirra, the wanlngay the arachitta poles used 
y the natives in their initiation ceremonies.® 

3, Wands of office.-^(a) Bdtons de commands- 
msnt. — Before considering examples of staves used 
as insignia of office, a word must be !-aid regarding 
the somewhat mysterious bdtons de commandement 
found in palaeolithic caves. In their simplest form 
they are rods of reindeer horn, having one or more 
holes bored through them. Sometimes they are 
carved into a simple symmetrical form without 
ornamentation j at other times they are elaborately 
decorated with engravings of animals, especially 
the horse. One of these implements found by 
Lartet and Christy at La Madeleine is engraved 
on both sides with figures of horses following one 
another, four on one side and three on the other. 
Another staff from the same shelter has engravings 
of two fishes and a horse. In several cases the end 
is fashioned to represent the head of an animal. 
On a baton found m the cavern M6ge Teyjat (Dor- 
dogne) appear the head of a hind, serpents, swans, 
a finely- engraved horse at a trot, and three curious 
anthropomorphic figures.® 

Among the carvings on bones collected by M. Piette there are 
several skinned animal-heads, which surely o&n be explained 
only in terms of magic, since, as Salomon Roimic.h has pointed 
out, it is unthinkable that the pr<‘-lnstoric fieslgner worked 
from a skinless model to improve his art.’^ What, then, is the 
significance of these elaborately decorated obje<*tH V Oe MortU- 
let called Untm Ixitnm dr comrna7i<I(‘mi'nf, bccaixse he imagined 
that they were H<u*p(.H;s, similar in type and purpose to the 
ivory wands ccn'inonially carried before p<'rsf>n.s (>f importance 
among the EhkimoH, lunl to the clubs used in like manner by 
certain chiels m N. Anu*rica. Others have identilied ti)em witli 
hooks for fastening garments—a rmh* Kind liimla.'^ It is not 
easy to believe, liowever, that a pieee of hone ahotifc 18 inches 
in length wotild have been cmplo.ved tor thi-. purpc.se, sisusethe 
Magdaleuians were quite capable of making more convenient 
fasteners. Moreover, there is not the slightest trace of similar 
objects used in this way in the K.slvimo-<. Bo\d Dawkins’H view 
that they were arrow-str.aightejiei-'^ is m(»r«- plausible, though 
by no means convineingJ^ Sollas fa\our« this explanation 
owing to the renmrkabk resemblance, hetw<M‘n the Mag<Uilenian 
staff and the Kskimo'.n arr()w-strai'.,hlen<'r," hut it, has y(‘i to be 
proved that Magdalenian man \\:i,s acf|ujunied vvith tin* bow. 

other authors the bdtonit ijave he<*n idcnt)ne<l as parts of 
reindeer harness, hunting tropliies, tcnt-pcgs-, tir'im-sticks, and 
magic wands. Tliat they luive some magico-religious signi- 
ficance seems to be appanmt trom tin* elahorau* ornamentation 
and their similarity to staves used tor ritmd purposes among 
modem people in a primitive state of culture. Bernard in com- 
pared the genealogical staves of the Maoris witii the hdtons de 
commandeitnenU interpreting the notclies with \v)ii(*h they are 
often marked os indicative of the chicf'.s genealogy, and the 
drawing of on animal on one side as a tribal l»adge.« If they are 
taken in conjunction with the smooth pebbles painted on one 
side with dots and lianda in red and black ochre, found by Piette 
at Mas d'Azil, it seems more than probable that these so-i^alled 
staves of office were used ritually in ‘pre-historic sanctuaries' as 
churintja or magic wands. In the present state of our know- 
ledge it is not possible to affirm definitely that they were part 
of the ritual machinery of a palfcolithic totcmic cult, since the 
existence of the practice of cotemi.sm in this age is not con- 


1 pt. i.. The Mugh Art, i 847. 

2 See art. Polks and Posts. 

1 /few. de, l^Eeale d*A7tthn7p, xtx, flfiOO] 68. 

4 CultcBt et religuym^ Paris, 15)65-12, iv. 86. 

® li*Anthrop(Umjk, xii. 1 15)61 J IflO, 

^Cave Ifmitinfh London, 1874, p, 855. 

7 A ncietit Uuhtem mtd their Mmern MepreMtdntineSf London, 
1016, p. 454. 

B m&m eamisienm^ Feb. 1S76, p. 1 % ; cf. JE4 il. 116003 478 ; 
Xf^Anthm. xiv, CIWJ 867* 
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dusively proved. It is not too much to say, however, that 
the gradually accumulating evidence is pointing to the latter 
conclusion.! 

(6) Horse-staves . — ^Although we do not follow de 
Mortiilet in his interpretation of the function of 
hdtons de commandement, yet there is abundant 
evidence that in all stages of culture a rod or staff 
has been regarded as a token of authority. The 
shamans among the Buriats of Baikal, in S. 
Siberia, are equipped with two horse-staves, made 
of wood or of iron, as part of the insignia of their 
office. When a novice is about to receive his first 
consecration, two planks are cut out of a birch- 
tree growing in the forest where the shamans are 
buried. This is done in such a manner that the 
tree does not die, as its death would be a bad 
omen for the shaman. From these planks the 
wooden horse-staves are made. The implement is 
80 cm. long, having a horse’s head carved at one 
end, and at the other the form of a hoof. Some 
distance from the lower end the knee-joints of the 
horse are cut out. Little bells, one of which is 
larger than the rest, are tied to the horse-staves, 
together with small conical weights of iron, blue, 
yellow, and red ribbons, and strips of ermine and 
squirrel fur. To add to the effect, miniature 
stirrups are also attached. The iron horse-staves, 
which the shaman does not receive till he is given 
the iron cap after the fifth ablution or consecration, 
resemble the wooden staves, and represent the 
horses on which he is supposed to ride to the upper 
and lower worlds.^ The horse-staves, drums, and 
other ritual implements are kept in the shiri, a 
box ft. long and 1 ft. deep, standing on four 
legs. According to Klementz, the horse-staves 
take the place of the drum among the Buriats. * 

(c) Choos and maces. ^The staves of office among 
people in higher states of culture have for the 
most part developed out of the wooden club, 
originally intended for defensive purposes. The 
simplest form of club is that made by cutting off 
the root ends of small trees to form a ‘head,’ the 
root-stumps making the weapon the more formid- 
able and efiective. The latter advantage has led 
to other clubs, not similarly provided with natural 
projections of this kind, being furnished with them 
artificially. In process of time these imitation 
root-stumps became conventionalized, especially 
when iron displaced wood in the manufacture of 
weapons.^ An examination of mediaeval maces 
and similar staves of office will reveal their lowly 
origin. In the ceremonial maces of the 17th cent, 
the clubbed end has become the handle, while the 
handle end has become the larger and more im- 
posing by the addition of crowns and other 
ornamentation. 

In America every tribe used clubs for defensive 
purposes, but after the adoption of more effectual 
weapons, as the bow and the lance, clubs in many 
cases were relegated to ceremonial functions. The 
chief man of the Mohave carried a potato-masher- 
shaped club in battle, similar to those found in the 
caves in S. Arizona. The Zuni used in certain 
ceremonies huge batons made of agave flower- 
stalks, and in the new fire ceremonies of the Hopi 
a priest carries a club of the same material, shaped 
like a plumed serpent. Carved wooden batons 
were frequently carried by chiefs, shamans, and 
song-leaders on state occasions, as emblems^ of 
authority or rank, among the north-west tribes 
of America. In pre-historic times long stone 
knives, beautifully flaked, appear to have been 
frequently employed as ceremonial weapons, and 

1 Of. art. Saorifiob (Introductory and Primitive). 

^JAI xxiv. [1895] 86-90; cf. M. A. Ozaplicka, Aboriginal 
Siberia^ Oxford, 1914, p. 224. 

3 Of. art. Bukiats, vol. iii. p. 16. 

4 H. Balfour, The Evolution of Decorative Art, London, 189S, 
p. 93 fE. 


their use still continues in parts of California. 
Among the Kwakiutl tribe club-shaped batons, 
carved to represent various animals, are used by 
the leaders in ceremonial dances.^ 

(d) The scipio. — In early classical times the 
sceptre was a long staff tipped with a metal 
oriimnent carried by persons in high official 
positions — kings, judges, consuls, priests, military 
leaders, etc. The sceptre of King Agamemnon 
was worshipped as a god at Clueronea ; a man 
acted as priest of the sceptre for a year at a time, 
and sacrifices were offered to it daily.® Repre- 
sentations on the walls of the painted tombs of 
Etruria show that among the Etruscans sceptres 
of great magnificence were used by kings and 
priests. From these the Roman scipio eburneus, 
the ivory rod carried by the consul, was probably 
derived. On the medallions of the later Empire 
figures are represented holding rods tipped with an 
eagle {sceptrum Angusti). 

[e) The pastoral staff. — With the advent of 
Christianity the scipio became an episcopal orna- 
ment.® Some writers regard the crozier as the 
survival of the lituus, or rod, used by the Roman 
augurs in their divinations, because this was 
curved at the top, recalling the shepherd’s crook 
of the mediaeval pastoral staff. But, since the 
crook did not appear till towards the end of the 
9th cent., this suggestion seems to be highly im- 
probable, if not ^together impossible. The only 
instance of a curve at the top of a pastoral staff 
before this time is in the sacramentary of Autun 
(c. 800),^ but, as the date of the document is un- 
certain, the evidence is of little value. The early 
illustrations of croziers represent them as long rods 
held in the left hand and surmounted by a sphere.® 
This type persisted till the 10th century. The 
curve first appeared in the West as a right-angular 
band at the top of the staff resembling a modern 
walking-stick— e.o., St. Fillan’s staff at Edinburgh. 
This fact has lea some to find the origin of the 
ornament in an ordinary walking-stick, but the 
more probable explanation seems to be that it was 
evolved out of the ancient staff of office carried bj 
persons of rank as a symbol of jurisdiction. This 
view is supported by the fact that it has been 
customary from the Middle Ages for church 
officers to bear ferules, or wands, on certain 
occasions®— a custom that still survives in the 
wands carried in procession by churchwardens. 

(/) The headlds staff. — Just as the pastoral staff 
is the syniM of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the 
mace the outward sign of the corporation, so, as 
the movement towards local self-government de- 
veloped, the authority exercised over the parish by 
the local officers was marked by the beadle’s staff. 
Staves were borne by the parochial authorities 
from the time of Elizabeth and perhaps earlier. 
It was, however, after the Restoration that the 
beadle’s staff came into general use. The creation 
of 50 new parishes in the City of London in Queen 
Anne’s reign gave occasion for the making of a 
considerable number of staves, which accounts for 
the fact that very many in this district bear a date 
about that time. The numerous examples of staff- 
heads may be divided into : (1) plain pear-shaped 
knobs, (2) statuettes of saints and models of build- 
ings such as Cripple Gate, the Tower of London, 

IF. Boas, ‘The Social Organisation and Secret Societies of 
the Kwakiutl Indians,’ in Rep. W.S. Nat. Mus. for 1895, 
Washington, 1897, p. 311 ; A. P. Niblack, * Coast Indians of 
S. Alaska and N- British Columbia,’ ih. for 18S8, do. 1890, p. 128. 

2 Paus. XX. xl. 6. De eccles. Offic. lib. ii. cap. v. 

4 Leopold Delisle, * Le Sacramentaire d’ Autun,’ Qaz. Ar<m6ol. 
[1884], p. 13, pi. 22. 

5 O. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities %n 
the BntiA) Museum, London, 1901, p. 63 ; The Benedictionol qf 
Archbishop Robert, ed. H. A. Wilson, do. 1903, p. xi. 

6 Voyages liturgiques de France, Paris, 1718, p. 29 ; Archceo- 
logia, hi. [1890] 277 ff. 
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etc., (3) niedallioiiH, luitres, crowiiH, wossck, etc,^ 
I'he l)ea<lle in his oHicia.1 rones, stall in liaiul, is 
still to be seen in a iew eJnin-lK's eouductiiig the 
preacher from the priest’s stall to the ]>ulpit. The 
devout, however, will hardily rep-ct that tlieqxiaint 
emblem of civil authority lias, in most cases, j^iven 
place to fches3mihol of redemption surmounting a 
tall wand of Wood and metal, borne at the head 
of processions. 

l/iTBitATuiiK,—Tiie literature has been given in the footnotes ; 
cf. art. Hiiu ALIA. £. 0. JAMES. 

STARS.—See SuN, Moon, and Stars. 

STATE.—i, ^Evidence. — The nntnre of the 
state is to be discovered by tine observation of 
about forty contemporary or,e:anizations ; each 
must be amdysed and its value estimated both 
from the point of view of those (eitizeiis or subjects) 
who belong to it and froin the point of view of 
those who are xiot its citizens or subjects. Hut, 
since all stales are results of growtii, they must 
be understood by reference to the past. The 
number td' states m existence is always changing: 
their organization is often entirely transformed 
and the reliitions of one to the other vary iidinitely. 
Again, since there are many other forms of social 
organization (churches, clubs, trade xxuions, 
capitalist companies, etc.), the state must be 
umierstood by comparison with these, both as to 
past history and as to present circumstances. But 
underlying all organizations are the passions ami 
ideas of men and women. These are to be seen 
not only in the actijal structure of the forty or 
more states now existing, 1ml also in the tendencies 
of government iind law ; for iliese point to a future 
whicli is Homewhat dilferent from the present. 
And, since the atstual tendemies do not always in- 
ilicato the intentiems {>r hicals of men, such ideals 
sliould intlueiico our judgment of ^i;»ie ; for an 
effective ideoJ sometimes <*orreets a tendency and 
sometimes illuminates actions which appear to 
be Irrational 

.\n mialy is of state strmdnre at present should 
be derived* less from phihmophieal^ treatises than 
from ohh'iid reports and tlie unolficial comments 
on admifiistruXion ; for the pluI<»sopher is often 
umible to beiieve fiis eyes, even when he determines 
to use tlierm But t!ie agent of the state and tim 
practical man, on the other hand, seldom iinder« 
stand what they are doing, as the oarsman seldom 
understands mechnnics. We must thendore in- 
terpr«*t ; and fm* 1 his purpose wc refer to |>hilosophic 
v^riiers, alhivine ' for tendency to 

empha .izt; the ob.-idch' and dis«‘ounting the national 
or provimdid llmiudionH of all * clnssicar an! hors. 

From such evidence, from a I > it forty s']nicimenH 
In contact one willt the other and each w'ith many 
tlillcrcnt social organizalioiiK, froni timdencies, 
ideals, reports, comments on administration, and 
philosophical opinioms, we must ilisciwer the nature 
td the state. Every -4 ate to which we r<*.fer is 
imlepcndcnfc of othern in its internal administra- 
tion and equal, at least in th -ory, to all others 
in Its external rights; therefore It is calleil 
sovereign. Other uses of Urn word ‘st'de’ 

United States) we neglect, and w^e <cn, tlie dis- 
eussion of part-sovereignty {e.ff.y Oman). But, 
even if we limit tim name to sovereign states, it 
must be recognized to a name for a changing 
objcict and only for what is common to many 
ditlerent specimens, 

2. General idea, — The state is at present the 
supreme organizittion of political life, ami ptditical 
life i.9 that part of social life whi‘h is concerned 
with setting in order tim various interestH of um,n.® 

^ M. awl iX Thor|>t, Cktmk howlon, 

® art. PowrajiL 


The slate is not, therefore, necessarily concerned 
with religion as the Church is, nor with trade a-- 
tlie company or the trade union is, nor with art, 
as the oeademy is, although the state must take 
account and adjust the claims of all these. In 
that sense jiolitics is architectonic; but the state 
is not for that reason superior, as the policeman 
is not superior to the artist. There are, however, 
certain issues in which the state must take 
precedence, not only in authority, but also ir. 
atfection, as, e.g.^ wdien order or liberty iw 
threatened. Tlie precedence duo to the state iu 
purely political issues and in certain crises does 
not imply %vorshij), since the state is a means to 
full social life and individuality and in no sense 
an end in itself. 

It is implied in this conception of the state that 
social life takes shape in dillerent forms of ‘ com- 
munity,’ if we understand by that wmrd any unit 
of social grouping the ‘frontiers’ of tvhich are 
Hufliciently delinite to be felt as diviiling those 
who belong to the group from tiiose wdio do not. 
Some of these coinmunitios are more permanent 
than others ; some imply a more conscious common 
purpose among the members. A village community 
is more permanent tiian a committee ; the members 
of a smentifie society are more conscious of a 
(‘ommon purp^ise than the members of a church. 
And among all the forms of community there are 
now distinct and co-ordinate communities or social 
organizations representing purposes or tendencies 
of men which are not normally confused or sub- 
lectcd one to the other : tliese are states, churches, 
labour orgmiizations, capitalists companies, etc. 
The present ilLstinctions of social organization arc 
the result of a long development ; for in earlier 
times only one form of social organization fullilled 
vaguely all the functions now fuUilhnl separately 
by very many diflcrent ‘communities. That 
earlier form is sometiimw calhul a state; but we 
shall not include tliat meaning in our use of the 
term. At presont tliere is a distimit form of social 
organize, timi through which ml mini -t!.*' lion, law, 
police, ‘ defence,’ and ot her distinct sociiii functions 
are fullilled, and this alone wo call a state. It is 
co-ordinate 'with reJigious or trade organizations ; 
hut its relations with these are iu»fc yet clear, 
either in theory or in practice. Ail that is obvious 
is that a elmrch or religious society is not a part 
or a dejiendency of the stato ; nor is the state 
inferior to any (murch. Associations of those who 
iiavc a common economic purpose an*., also, not 
mwcss.ari!y parts or diqicndencdcs of the state; 
nor is the state an economic uniti. 1'ho state, 
however, must not he i<!entifosl with Hhe govern- 
ment..’ It is the whole, gnmp of tho.Ho. who have, 
consciously or unconsciously, a common political 
purpo.se. *Wc may, th(*rcfore, speak in metaphor 
of the soul of the state, as men usei! to speak of 
the .soul of the Church. The mem hens of a state, 
wiicthcr divided or not in rfdigion, t.rade interests, 
or intellectual pursuits, are bmmd together by a 
sentiment, whi<*h is the expri'^-siou of a vague 
purptwe. On the other hand, this soul of the state 
is nothing without .admin ist rut ion, wiihdi is the 
iuvru*iabl{‘ sign of political life, Thu.s otedionce 
ro law is uliiniat(*ly dejicrnKml upon enthusiasm 
f<»r or ac<pue.->cence in a partimilar form of state 
life; but tew men are ‘politicals’ In their Inmost 
tlioughts or for most of their lives, and jierhaps 
very few* men find in a state and its aclivlUes the 
highiwt and most permanent object of their 
enthusiasm, alt.lmugh many can be. easily per- 
suiuhfd that all tiicy hold valuable would be 
den! rayed if the form of hIcIc life to whicdi they 
are ufcu^-tomed liappened to disappear. Jn suh- 
ortlinaiion to the state are all of bar fonuH of 
orgaidsKiriou of the mmio socini ‘order’ {Ln. the 
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political order) — e.g.^ nmnicipal or provincial 
!*,oiincils, systems of education and sanitation. As 
the activities directly connected with political 
organization tend to increase, the dilferentiation 
of subordinate state functions proceeds farther; 
but there is no likelihood of trade or religion or 
science or art being entirely absorbed by the state, 
jiltliough some would aim at such an artificial 
simplification of social organization. The tangled 
luxuriance of modern society annoys many ; it is 
an object of perception, without emotion, for our 
present purpose. The state is the result of a 
relation between individuals, but all individuals 
are grouped in various ways, and the state may 
therefore be also the result of a relation between 
their groupings; that is to say, the ‘members’ 
of a state are not only individuals but also groups 
of individuals of the political order. 

3. Internal structure. — The development of social 
life through which the state has reached its present 
form and position is dealt with in the art. Politics. 
Here we must analyse the present situation in 
political life ; and for this purpose it is necessary 
to distinguish the inner structure of the state 
from its external contacts, although we must 
admit that neither would be what it is hut for the 
other. Internal discord promotes external wars, 
and wars assist domestic tyranny. The internal 
structure of states is more highly developed, it 
has been given more thought, than the external 
contacts ; for frontiers were once the limits of | 
interest for the majority of citizens, subjects, or 
rulers. 

[a) Administration . — The most important feature 
of internal structure is administration. The so- 
called executive is, therefore, the most general 
phenomenon of state life ; the members of the 
executive are theoretically agents of the state 
group, and their action is state action. There is 
indeed a pious belief of philosophers that they 
express the ‘ real will ’ of the members (citizens or 
subjects) of the state ; hut the words imply too 
conscious a political life. In fact in most states 
most inhabitants acquiesce in the acts of an 
executive. This is an inherited attitude ; and the 
forms of executive or administrative action are 
also in great part inherited. There are emperors, 
kings, and also presidents, and, more powerful in 
normal life than these, permanent officials generally 
belonging to a close social caste, with others of 
subordinate castes under them— secretaries, burgo- 
masters, prefects, town clerks, inspectors, and 
policemen. In the administrative acts of these 
the state used to appear as repressive (a hindrance 
of hindrances), and now begins to appear as 
directive. 

Internal structure differs in homogeneous 
(national) states and heterogeneous (non-national 
or imperial) states ; for in the latter selected 
members of one (predominant) race administer the 
affairs of districts inhabited by other races. The 
subject races are necessarily not citizens, since 
that word implies a right to assist in choosing' the 
form of administration. The frontiers of states 
therefore do not always mark distinctions of 
nationality ; but in most states the administration 
is marked by the characteristics of one nationality, 
and unity of administration tends to eliminate the 
antagonisms of race, unless one race is oppressive 
to the other. 

Local government is roughly of two kinds — 
regional, as in Great Britain and the United 
States, or centralized, as in France and Germany. 
In the regional type of government the inhabitants 
of small districts choose their own administrators 
for local interests (sanitation, housing, roads, etc.) ; 
in the centralized systems prefects or burgomasters 
are appointed by the central government, and the 
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inhabitants of the district are allowed only advis'.jry 
functions. The two systems teml to assimilate 
through an inspectorate in the regional and local 
patriotism in the centralized state. 

As regards larger units of population (above 
about 5,000,000) administration is either unitary 
or federal. In the former nearly all provincial 
affairs are dealt with at one centre ; in the federal 
system large powers (in education, taxation, etc. 1 
are given to provincial (sometimes called ‘state’) 
grou})S under the general control of a federal 
council and executive. The growth in the size 
of states has led to an increase of federal govern- 
ment, sometimes proceeding by the ‘ devolution * 
of ])owers from a central executive to provincial 
or district administrations, sometimes by the 
organizing of close political dependence upon 0 
central authority of groups hitherto independent. 

All these dilierences of internal structure within 
one common character of all states show the desire 
to make administration effective over large areas, 
while allowing for divergent interests of diilerent 
localities, nationalities, or political capacities. 
There is no universal method of distinguishin'. 
interests peculiar to small groups from those 
common to many groups or indeed to the whole 
human race, and all good methods of administra- 
tion allow for a continual change in such interests. 

(6) Legislation . — Administration Is, as it were, 
the action of the state, but legislation is its mind 
or will. A permanent instrument of continuous 
legislation is, however, a comparatively recent 
development in the life of states ; and, although 
the executive has always de}><‘nded upon the mind, 
will, or opinion of the state group, there was for 
long no voice for such will or o])iriion. Even now 
in many states (France, Italy, etc.), by a device 
known as ‘administrative law,’ the members of 
the executive are given a legal position which 
divides them from the ordinary citizen. The 
state, acting by its appointed agents, is given 
special privileges (courts, etc.) as against the 
ordinary citizen. This system, although it is a 
development of the old antocratic government, is 
not simply primitive, and it does not tend to 
disappear. It seems to be a distinct line of 
development, and is contrasted with the ‘rule of 
law,’ under which the agents of the state itself 
can be tried in the common courts. The latter 
system is peculiarly English ; but it has no hold 
in countries in which the strength of state 
administration is believed to be of the first 
importance. 

The vitality of the state is generally concen- 
trated in a representative body, parliament, or 
chamber, in waich new needs are niet by new 
enactments. But some states have fixed or rigid 
constitutions, or bodies of law within which tlie 
powers of the representative chamber are confined, 
while other states depend upon an undelined tradi- 
tion which may be indefinitely modified by the 
legislature. Between these two extreme types are 
the majority of state systems. Where the unity 
of the state is not ‘ natural,’ or where the sense of 
that unity is not innate in the citizens, the fixed or 
rigid constitution is strongest ; but, wliere there is 
a long tradition of unity, what seems to be the 
very essence of the state can be changed by the 
legislature of the day. The judicature is often 
said to be a third function within the state, but it 
is hardly on a level with the two otliers. In most 
states those who decide the meaning of law or 
apply it to cases are subordinated either to the 
legislature or to the executive. The judicial 
system is, however, an expression of the will or 
mind of the state, intermediate between the legis- 
lative and the executive. 

1 (c) Parties.-— Hhe life of the state in the Icgis 
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lature, and sometimes even in the executive,^ is 
shown in modem times by political parties, which 
with many variations in dillerent lands seem in 
every state to conform roughly to two types— one 
devoted to the maintenance and development of 
established tradition, the other concerned with 
general principles of reform. Parties are also 
sometimes formed by social or economic classes 
for their own advantage ; and sometimes the party 
is only tlie following of a strong person. It is 
usual to sup])Ose that the parties in any state 
stand for ditferenees which are subordinate to the 
common interest of all the citizens of that state ; 
but this view is difficult to maintain in cases 
where the principles of the party refer to policy in 
general and not to specihc local means to order 
and liberty. There is a tendency to underrate the 
value of parties in giving political consciousness, 
because of tlie abuses of party manipulation for 
trivial ends. 

4. External contacts. — It is essential to the 
understanding of the state to note that every state 
is commonly regarded, by those who do not belong 
to it, as an armed band. The structure of every 
state and the attitude of its citizens are indeed 
greatly allected by tlie fact that every state is in 
contact with other states. The inherited contact 
may be <lescribed as suspicion tempered by diplo- 
matic comity ; but economic and cultural develop- 
ment has leti to important beginnings of inter-state 
organization (the Universal Postal Union, etc,). 
There are aebninistrative changes in the external 
structure of the state, and administration of this 
new kind tends to increase. It will undoubtedly 
change the common attitude towards Mother’ 
states ; and therefore it will affect tlie nature of 
the state. But the older non-adrninistrative and 
quasi-legislative system of international law, to- 

f jther with its culminating expression in The 
ague Conferences, has also considerably modified 
the nature of the state. Under such influences the 
state in its external contacts appears as one among 
many co-ordinste and equal political institutiouB ; 
and state acd/um, though not politically ‘sanc- 
tioned/ is morally estimated by reference to a 
vague consensus of civilized opinion in all states* 
This section of state life is now developing rapidly, 
and therefore no conclusive or schematic view can 
be had of it. 

In the external contacts of tlie state, where 
political organization has made no progress, crises 
occur which lead to a |)criodic atavism known as 
war. Preparations for this affect the structure 
and conduct of all itates, and some states are so 
greatly affei’tod tiiat <rertain writers have thouglit 
war ilui Idghest function of state life. In war the 
external contacts of the bolligerent states are 
reduced to force and fraud. 'rUcro have been 
stages in stale ileveiopmont when it seemed as if 
force and fraud would be delimited by distinguish- 
ing citizens from HoIdicr.s, neutrals from belliger- 
ents, ami otherwise combining political and military 
conceptions ; but it seems likely that such attmnpts 
will fail, because of the economic inteixiependence 
of groups and the more destructive mechanisms of 
modern times. 

5. Tendencies,— The facts which we have no far 
analyzed are the result of about 2000 years of 
development, and the ilevelopment has not censed. 
In order to understand the state, therefore, we 
must look towards the future. The general tend- 
encies are as follows. 

(1) There has been an increase in the size (area 
and population), with a decrease in the number, of 
states. This decrease wm most marked in the 
19th cent, and has !>een due not only to conquest 
hut also to political subordination following 
economic pressure. It is not clear whether, m 


some expect, the tendency will result in small 
states becoming mere satellites to empires ; but 
already, in spite of the theory of international 
law, the ‘ Great Powers ’ arrange differences with- 
out consulting other states. Iffie increase in the 
size of states involves that similar administration 
and similar laws are establislied among great 
numbers who inhabit vast spaces ; and therefore 
the frontiers of political administration are fewer. 
If frontiers are regarded as sources of friction, the 
decrease in their number involves a decrease in the 
probabilities of war ; and the greater size of states 
IS, from this point of view, an advantage. But a 
larger state involves a greater number of officials 
and, what is more important, a greater separation 
between citizens and these officials, their agents. 
The result is that state action tends to become 
dehumanized, and no responsibility is felt by the 
general body of citizens for the acts done on their 
behalf. Thus the good effects of democratization 
are often counteracted by the evil effects of official- 
ism. This obviously is not peculiar to political 
organization. The same causes have led to 
increase in the size and decrease in the numbers of 
businesses ; and large financial comp<anies tend to 
destroy the sense 01 moral responsibility among 
their members for the actions done in their 
interest. 

(2) The second important tendency is the in- 
creasing frequency or contact between all states, 
even those far distant. Frontiers have become 
lines of contact as much as marks of division. 
Commercial treaties increase in number, and 
diplomacy is a continuous process, inter-relating 
all states. Here also the political world is like the 
economic ; and, as in the economic sphere a world 
market is created by contact, so in the political 
sphere contact produces similarity 01 moral 
standards, of action, and even of administrative 
structure. If the trend of events in the 19th cent, 
continues, there will be much more common poli- 
tical ground for the whole human race, and this 
may possibly result in developing the League of 
Nations. 

(3) On the other hand, there is a third tendency 
bo variety of political structure. The monarchies 
of the 18th cent, were much more like one another 
than are the republics of the 20th. Political con- 
sciousness is more highly developed, and the result 
is a greater variety in the devices of administra- 
tion ; c.y., new methods of local govemment are 
being tried in various states. 

(4) Underlying the variety of structure there is 
a general tendency towards what may be called by 
the old name of democracy. The simpl(‘.-mimle<l 
faith of Rousseau, indeed, is not accepted without 
corrections; bub there is undoubtedly an increas- 
ing control of government in most states by the 
ordinary citizen. This is no obstacle either in 
theory or in practice to the recognition of special 
ability. With this we may connect the increase 
of state action in favour of' the greater number of 
the inliabitants of the territory of the state. The 
rights of the majority are being recognized even 
before their power is acquired. Wage-slavery, 
starvation, and premature death, now suffered by 
nine-tenths of the human race, may yet be regarded 
iis of greater political importance 'than the ‘rights 
of property * or the development of trade ; but the 
nine-tenths of the race are politically powerless, 
and state-action — c.y., to decrease infant mortality 
— will depemi, not upon the number who have the 
vote, but upon the sense of responsibility among 
voters. In the new democracy the citizen thinks 
in new terms, not in the terms of family, trade, 
party, or frontier. 

6. Interpretation. — Bueh tendencies as these 
indicate the ideals which fitfully illuminate politi- 
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eal change. The intention of all those who are 
conscious of state life appears to he the attainment 
and maintenance of order and liberty — as much 
order as will allow all members of the state to 
develop their powers and as much liberty as will 
permit security of tenure or certainty of expecta- 
tion. The kind of life desired, however, varies so 
much in different localities that what satisfies one 
group seems to another to be tyranny or licence. 
We are driven therefore to a philosophic inter- 
pretation of those human passions and ideas which 
result in ever-changing political organizations. A 
great part of the traditional interpretation is 
obsolete, and the inherited language is somewhat 
misleading. The state is not to be confused with 
society, and we must not identify individuality 
with citizenship. The problem of the citizen 
and the state is only one phase of the general 
problem of the individual and society. The ‘ real 
will ’ of the philosophers’ creed is to be found in 
various social forms, not all in a hierarchy, but 
some co-ordinate. Any one civilized man is 
normally a meeting-place, occasionally a point of 
conflict, between diflerent social allegiances which 
arise out of his different interests or emotions. 
He has special relations to others in accordance 
with their common dwelling-place, or language, or 
religion, or trade, or culture ; and the state is that 
group of men, women, and children so related as to 
accept or to maintain a special method of obtain- 
ing order and liberty. Men so related are diflerent 
from what they would be if, by an impossible 
hypothesis, they can be supposed to be separate 
atoms. There is no atomic individual. But, on 
the other hand, the state is not a new mind or 
soul. It is a reality of the social order, and meta- 
phors drawn from the individual are misleading. 
The unity and fullness of state life are, however, 
often greater than those of a church or a trade 
union. 

We have pointed out the signs of state life in 
administration and policy ; but the State of which 
men sing, for which men die, is not the officialism 
of Washington or Whitehall. It may in meta- 
phor be called a spirit or a soul, and it is expressed 
m myth as Britannia, La France, or Deutschland, 
although confused in such myth with the spirit of 


a nation. A nation, as distinct from a state, is 
usually held to be a group of those who speak the 
same language, are physically related, and accept 
the same moral tradition ; and, where the^ bound- 
aries of a state administration do not coincide with 
national distinctions, there are conflicts of allegi- 
ance. Other social groupings, such as churches, 
trading companies, and trade unions, also cause 
conflicts with state loyalty. The limit of allegiance 
is to be found by reference to the purpose for 
which state administration exists. No man is 
bound to support tlie action of a state official or 
even of the whole body of citizens in the sphere of 
fine art, for the state is not an institution for the 
purposes of artistry, nor is it supreme over art 
institutions. The precise delimitation of state 
functions may be difficult, but a limit does exist. 
In normal life, however, the conflict of claims is 
infrequent, and few are driven to decide a conflict 
of allegiance. The majority act impulsively on no 
consistent principles. It is therefore almost use- 
less to define what we mean by the word ‘ state,’ 
as it would be useless, except for purely legal 
purposes, to define what we mean by * man.’ State 
administration must be believed, by those who 
benefit directly, to exist for securing order and 
developing freedom. But every one of the institu- 
tions now called states is performing other func- 
tions besides this ; and some such states appear to 
non-citizens to be obstructing that for which the 
state should exist. Again, every state is changing 
its nature under our very eyes ; and ^ it seems 
probable that the political and social life of the 
next century will create clearer distinctions 
between the different forms of organization within 
society and a rapid development of state activities. 
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STATE OF THE DEAD (Primitive and 
Savage). — i. Introductory. — No subject connected 
with his psychic life has so engrossed the mind of 
man as that of his condition after death. Savages 
in all regions of the world have generally very 
clear and vivid conceptions of the spirit- world — ^its 
life, its characteristics, its landscapes— and this 
suggests an intense preoccupation witli the subject. 
The wide-spread fear of the dead points to a very 
primitive idea that their state was not one in which 
life had ended. Death had cut off energies ; that 
was obvious enough ; hut were there not other 
energies at work, or were not those energies 
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capable of manifestation in subtle, mysterious 
ways? Whether men at first believed in a spirit, 
soul, or ghost, separate from the body, or not, there 
seems every reason to believe that they regarded 
the dead as still carrying on some kind of existence, 
which rendered them objects of dread. W^here 
burial was in use, perhaps the simplest idea was 
that the dead man lived on in the grave in bodily 
form. Such practices as binding the dead with 
cords, laying heavy stones or a mound of earth on 
the grave (doubtless to prevent their egress), or 
feeding the dead at the grave, or, again, the idea 
that the dead could come forth from the grave. 
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not merely as spirits, but in the body — the root 
of the vampire superstition — all point in this 
direction* It is even conhrmed by the fact that, 
where a separable spiritiial essence is believed in, 
the spirit or ghost is invariably associated for a 
longer or shorter time with the grave, lingering 
round it for some days. The grave is the dead 
man’s house-— an idea surviving in the Scandinavian 
belief that the barrow is the abiding-place of the 
dead in bodily form. The idea- of a subterranean 
world of the dead was probably of early origin, 
many graves together merging into one wide 
region underground, the individual grave or 
tumulus affording entrance to or egress from it. 
In the belief of many tribes the subterranean 
region is in the west, towards the setting sun. 
As the sun dies each day and sinks in the west, 
often to shine in the place of the dead, so man 
also goes in that direction. This idea of a western 
region of the dead is still found where an island 
spmt-world is believed in, or even, as with many 
prairie tribes of N. America, a distant paradise 
on the plains into which the sun seems to sink. 
Often, too, the idea of a return to the place whence 
the ancestors of the tribe first came, whether that 
was underground or hot, is entertained. Again, 
where the spirit-land is on the surface of the earth, 
it is situated in distant mountains or valleys. 
Probably the conception of a spirit-world in 
heaven, or on the heavenly bodies, was not of 
primitive origin. As some think, it may have 
been suggested by the custom of crematum : as 
the smoke of the pyre I'ose upwards, so also did 
the soul. 

The clear view of the other world found in many 
savage beliefs shows that men had thought much 
about it. Their fundamental idea oit it was 
necessarily its likeness to this world : imagination 
then made it all that man could wish for ; it was 
better, pleasanter, happier than this world. On 
the other hand, it might not be so good, but such 
m other world was usually for unworthy persons, 
and here retri!>utive ideas, though not always on 
strictly ethic^^U gnnmds, l>egin to dawn. The 
thoughts of men affected their dreams or trance- 
states. They believed that they saw the other 
world or that their spirits had oeon transported 
t^here. Dreams, trances, swoons, adected by the 
Mief, reacted upon it in turn and gave greater 
detail to it. 

Bmv^m often awarfc that their knowledfr® of the state of the 
Uoad 18 denvcHi from dreams. The Andaman Islanders, who 
think that no mortal has ever ffone to the other world, assert 
that a me<limne-man once had a dream about it.1 The New 
pwloniafis derive their knowledp from convulsionaries who 
have vlniiml the land of the <lead In trances— ie. from their 
vivid dimm experience's The Siaalso have gained acquaint- 
ance with It from men who died for a time (passed into a 
swoon) and looked into the spint-region, though they, like 
many other tribes, say that much knowledge was gained from 
the dead, who once returned bodily to enjoy a feast® Medicine- 
men, who are very commonly believed to project their spirits 
re^rding it4 ^ world, are also propagators of knowledge 

The long journey to the other world, the 
obstacles encountered, the ordeals to be under- 
gone, the spirits or demons to be met with, 
are often the subject of elaborate mythical ac- 
counts, and due preparation is made for the 
journey and its trials by the burying of objects 
With the dead, by the possession of necessary tatu 
marks, mutilations, and the like, or by acquaint- 
ance with what is likely to befall one. Where the 
sea has to 1^ crossed, the boat is generally more 
?? magical. Constantly, too, we meet with 
toe Idea of a bridge over a river, ravine, or gulf. 
To cross this narrow log, serpent, or knife-edge 

I f x!i. fJMai lei. 
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bridge is usually an ordeal.^ The journey of souls 
to the other world is often the suliject of detailed 
descriptive niytlis, allording knowledge to the soul 
of what it will encounter, just as in the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead and tiie Orphic- thagorean 
tablets buried with the corpse. In Fiji it forms 
the subject of a long poein,*^ and elsewhere it is 
almost equally elaborate, or may even be roughly 
mapped out.^ To aid the dead man on the way, 
to give him light or warmth, fires are very 
commonly lit on the grave, and in order to satisfy 
his hunger food-offerings are placed there, or 
regular feasts for the dead are made from time to 
time,"* while moccasins or (at higher levels) shoes 
may be supplied to the corpse as protection against 
the rough journey.® Having once reached the 
other world, the spirit, according to well-nigh 
universal belief, can return to earth, mostly to its 
old haunts, often invisibly, but sometimes mani- 
festing itself in various ways. 

The beliefs of most savage peoples regarding the state of the 
dead are seldom of one exclusive pattern. There are instances 
of this, but often different views are held, even of a contra- 
dictory kind. Where no fixed dogmatic creed is taught and 
believed, traditional belief will vary, and different beliefs, 
perhaps evolved by one people or taken over from other 
tribes, will be found in different sections of a tribe. A savage 
may entertain alternative or even contradictory beliefs without 
feeling their incompatibility’. Such beliefs, however, become 
more reconcilable when they concern the fate of the various 
souls with which a human body is often supposed to be 
animated. 

How soon man began to believe in a state of 
the dead cannot now be discovered. But, while 
skeletons unearthed belonging to the earlier stages 
of the palaeolithic culture have not apparently been 
those of corpses carefully buried, this need not pre- 
clude the supposition that burial-rites were in use 
then.® In late Acheulean times evidence of these 
begins to be found. Then and in the Mousterian 
period the dead were buried in or laid out on 
the floors of grottos and caverns. Some of the 
skeletons are m a crouching position, and stone 
tools or bones of animals, possibly remains of food- 
offerings, are found with them.'^ In the next, or 
Aurignaoian, period the evidence of ceremonial 
burial and the existence of grave-goods continues. 
Some skeletons are embedded in a mass of small 
shells, or the head rests on a stone, or has a necklet 
and a crown of shells. Others lie in a bed of red 
earth. Implements are also found with the 
skeleton, as well as remains of food. In some 
cases a number of skeletons are carefully interred 
together.® The Magdalenian age burials at 
Laugorie Basse and Chancelade) and those of the 
Azilian-Tardenoisian horizon (as at Of net, Mas 
d’Azil, and Khre-en-Tardenois) show e<}aally and 
even more elaborate traces of ceremonial burial.® 
In all these cases the frequent connexion of tomb 
and hearth, the carefully prepared attitude of the 
body, its interment in a special layer of foreign 
material, the custom of collective burial, and the 
presence of grave-goods and food-offerings point to 
reverence for the dead, to some religious concep- 

1 See art. Bribos, vol. ii. p. 852 1, and later sections of this 
article. 

2 Art. Fwi, § II. 4 ; B. Thomson, The Mjians^ London, 1908, 
p.ll7f. 

® C. Hose and W. McDougalL The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, 
London, 1912, ii. 43. 

* See art Lbath anb Disposal or thb Dkab (Introductory), 
§§ X., XV. 

6 See art. SnoBS and Saxbals. 

® A. Keith, The AnAvmity of Man% London, 1916, p. IS®, 
finds evidence in the Galley Hill remains of burial in the 
Chellean period. 

7 H. F. Osborn, Men of the Old Stone Age^, London, 1916, pp. 
24. 215 ff., 221 ; Keith, pp. 109, 116. 

8 R, Verneau, Ites Grottm de OrirmldiiBainmi^Boim^, tome 

ii. faso. 1 (* Anthropologie*), Monaco, 190S, j Osborn, 

p.mn.; Keith, p.m 

®^born, pp. 376. 475 f.; B, R. Schmidt, DU diluviaU 
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L (*Ajrto4ologle prlhlst.*), Fads, 1908, pp. 3Uff., 605 f. 
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tions, and to some belief in survival after death. ^ 
In the neolithic age the ritual of burial and the 
graves and sepulchral monuments are still more 
elaborate, the rites including discarniture, painting 
and adorning the body or skeleton, very complete 
deposition of grave-goods, and occasionally second- 
ary burial. So, too, in the bronze age similar 
respect for the dead is found. Such careful atten- 
tion to them argues fixed religious beliefs and 
some clear conception of a future life, and this is 
confirmed by the existence of similar burial customs 
among savage tribes known to possess elaborate 
beliefs regarding the state of the dead.^ 

For a comparative view of the subject, the vari- 
ous beliefs of different peoples may be classified 
and each described under a different heading, but 
always with the condition, noted above, regarding 
variety of beliefs among the same people. Often, 
too, those beliefs merge into each other. In most 
cases savages limit their conception of the other 
world to their own people, not troubling them- 
selves about the fate of other tribes, except in 
some instances regarding souls of enemies as their 
slaves or allotting to them an evil destiny. How 
far an unending immortality is consciously believed 
in is seldom quite clear. In some instances the 
soul dies a second or even a third death, and there 
is an end of it. Probably in most cases savages 
do not trouble much about the condition of long- 
dead ancestors, unless these are famous enough to 
have their memory preserved for generations. As 
little do they trouble themselves about the duration 
of the future life. Ghosts are feared as long as 
they exist or have power to revisit the earth. The 
fear is greatest for those most recently dead ; more 
distant dead persons are forgotten by degrees, 
hence not feared, and their existence is not a 
matter of inquiry. P’requently, according to 
Hertz, the fear is greatest as long as the process 
of decomposition lasts, and until the secondary 
funeral rites are accomplished.® 

See farther art. Blest, Abode of the (Primi- 
tive and Savage), § i. 

2. Extinction after death. — There are very few 
.savage peoples who believe in utter extinction, and, 
where the belief exists, it arises perhaps as much 
from lack of interest in other-world conditions — 
an unusual attitude with the savage — as from a 
sceptical outlook. On the other hand, it is not 
uncommon to find that extinction or some very 
undesirable fate is expected for the common herd 
or for certain persons obnoxious to society. 

Some American Indian tribes, or individual 
members of tribes who believe in a future life, are 
said to entertain no such beliefs ; and among the 
natives of Kiwai on the Fly River, British New 
Guinea, while there is a definite belief in a future 
life, some think that there may be no such state. ^ 
Hyades and Deniker report of the Fuegians that 
they have no belief in a future life, yet some of 
them believe that the walapatu, who make strange 
noises at night and try to enter the huts and eat 
them, are spirits of the dead. Others, however, 
regard them as men of a neighbouring tribe.® The 
Abipones, again, are said to be ignorant of what 
becomes of the soul after death and not to think 
of inquiring. Yet they believe that spirits of the 
dead become visible at the call of the necromancer. 
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and that certain small ducks which fly by night 
are souls. There is also some belief that ancestral 
spirits are in the Pleiades.^ 

3. Vague ideas of a future state. — The ease of 
the Abipones just mentioned illustrates what is 
not uncommon among some savages, viz. a vague 
conception of the future life, joined with the view 
that there is no special region of the dead. They 
remain about the homestead or in some neighbour- 
ing part of the country, or haunt the grave, or 
wander aimlessly around. 

The Aetas, a Negrito people of the Philippine 
Islands, believe that the spirits of the dead are all 
around, or that they enter one spirit inhabiting a 
large boulder.” Some of tlie Dravidian tribes of 
India are equally vague in their belief. The Kotis 
worship a stone into which the spirit of the dead 
man is supposed to have entered on the eleventh 
day after cremation.® Among the Coorgs of 
Mysore large forests, untrodden by human foot, 
are set apart as abodes of deified ancestors.^ On 
the fifth day after a death the Gonds recall the 
soul, and, catching a fish or an insect, bring it to 
the house and place it among the sainted dead of 
the family, believing that the spirit has thus been 
brought back to the house. Sometimes the animal 
is eaten in the belief that the spirit will be reborn 
as a child. Ancestors are represented by pebbles 
kept in the sacred part of the house. Good souls 
are easily appeased, but bad souls and spirits of 
those dying a violent or unnatural death are 
mischievous.® The Nagas of E. Assam are doubt- 
ful whether the spirit remains in the corpse or at 
the grave or goes to a far country. Some think 
that it dwells on a high hill to the west, othei’s 
that it remains in stone monuments near the 
village, and others that it goes to an underground 
paradise, like this world, where it dies a second 
time and goes to a lower state. Hying there once 
more, it returns to earth as a butterfly or small 
house-fly and then perishes for ever.® The Khqnds 
bring back souls to the house through the medium 
I of a cock or a spider, and feed them twice a year 
with rice, but they also believe that souls^ are 
reborn in children. Spirits of men killed by tigers 
are believed to guide tigers in search of fresh 
victims.'^ Among the Veddas of Ceylon the me 
yaku, or recently dead, are believed to attend on 
Kande Yaka, though there is no idea as to Ms 
whereabouts. Spirits of the dead are vaguely 
supposed to be all around or in hills, caves, and 
rocks. Spirits of wives of headmen haunt slopes 
or tops of hills, where they are sometimes jealous 
of people gathering honey. Certain yalm, probably 
those of the forgotten dead, are regarded as at- 
tached to forest glades, large trees or rocks, and 
lull-tops. In the last case they tend to take the 
name of the hill. A regular cult is offered to all 
these spirits.® 

In Africa many Bantu tribes appear to have 
little or no idea of a future place of souls. 

Of the southern Bantu Macdonald says that the spirit-world 
is very hazy and uncertain to their ininds.» Sometimes, as 
with the Thonga, several ideas seem to be current. Thus these 
people think that spirits go to a great village under the earth 
where everything is white, and where they till and reap, and 
possess cattle and everything else in abundance. The funeral 
rites, however, suggest that the grave is the house of the dead, 
while a third belief places ancestral spirits in sacred woods, 


iJM. Dobrizhoffer, An Account of the Abipones, tr. S. 
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intrusion on which is tabu, and where they live a family life 
under human form, but appear to the livinj?* as snakes.^ The 
Bageshu think that spirits remain about the house, making their 
wants known through dreanis.2 The Awemba si>eak vaguely of 
their friends as becoming good spirits in the other world, but 
nothing is said of its whereabouts. Souls of chiefs haunt the 
thickets in which they are buried, and sometimes appear as 
pythons.^ The Ba-Huana think that man possesses two souls: 
one, the &im, disappears at death, none knows where, except 
that the him of a man with many fetishes may enter a lar|fe 
animal ; the other soul, the dom, lingers in the air, visits 
its friends, and haunts enemies.'^ The Baganda believe that 
spirits had to appear before the god of death, Waliimbe, to give 
an account of their deeds and to pay their respects to him. 
They do not appear to have been rewarded or punished, and 
after this aurlience they returned to the places where their 
bodies lay. Ghosts dwelt among the living and played at noon- 
tide in the gardens, but they were also attached to their jaw- 
bones, and those of kings were kept in special temples.® Ghosts 
of common people among the Ba-hima wander round the kraals, 
after having visited a distant land. Kings are believed to 
become lions, princes and princesses serpents.® The Ba-Mbala 
think that the soul wanders about, and, if the grave is neglected, 
it disturbs or causes the death of its relatives. If it is satisfied, 
it takes the form of some animal, the kind and sisse of which 
depend upon the position held by the deceased in life.7 

Among the Wagogo of E. Africa, though souls 
are worshipped, little is known as to a spirit-land, 
but there may exist some belief in transmigration.® 
The A-Kamba and other E, African tribes think 
the aiimu, or spirits of ancestors, of which every 
one has several in his body, sit at death in trees, 
good and bad apart. Miniature huts are built for 
them, and the woods cannot be trespassed on with 
impunity. These spirits are controlled by the 
impei'Honal deity Mulunga and speak through 
mediums. Each wife of a mortal man has also 
a spirit- husband, on whom largely depends her 
fruitfulness.® The A-kikiiyu think that spirits 
wander about and haunt the huts, while some pass 
into animals. Others, again, go to Mi-i-ri-nuja 
Mi-kon-go-i, a residence of the dead of former 
generations. The whole belief r^arding the dead 
IS vague. The tribes of E. C^entral Africa — 
Angoni, Manganya, etc. — believe that the dead 
live on in tlio old place and see all that goes on 
there, but sometimes they appear as animals in 
order to play pranks. 

The IlotuWitots abandoned the village at a death, 
lest the dead should rc‘turn and torment them; 
medicine-inen had the jjower to exorcize the ghosts, 
whose presence was indi(‘atcd by rattling noises, 
while they beat the living almost to death. 
Prayer was made at the grave, however, and water 
was thrown on it soon after burial, * to cool the 
soul.* Souls were said to go to God, hut where pre- 
cisely their locality was is uncertain, though the 
belief that stars were souls or eyes of the deceased 
may indicate that they were somewhere in the sky. 
Criminals and slaves killed by their masters were 
left to be devoured by beasts and so annihilated.*® 

Unlike some other African Pygmies, those of 
the Congo region are said to have little or no belief 
in a life after death, though some of the dead are 
vaguely thought to live on as snakes or red bush- 
pigs, whose strange bristles attract the attention 
of these people by their bright colour.*® 

Apart from such Bantu tribes as have been notetl 
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above, most African races — Negroes, etc. — have 
more definite beliefs regarding the dead, which, 
indeed, otiier Bantu groups are known to possess. 

While with most of the Papuo-Melanesian tribes 
i in New Guinea the belief in the other world is full 
I and clear, with some of them it is not so. 

I The natives in the Cape King William district regard the 
spirits of the dead as playing by day in open meadows and 
hiding at night in the forest. There is also a belief in trans- 
migration, while some think that spirits go eastwards to Bukaua 
on Huon Gulf to spend a shadowy existence there.i The 
Papuans of Wakabimi (Butch New Guinea) regard niniki 
(ghosts) as * things which you could not see but are here and 
there in the air about you,* and when asked where souls have 
gone point vaguely to the horizon, repeating the word ‘ far.* 2 

Other sporadic instances of vague beliefs are 
found in S. America, where certain tribes in 
Colombia think that the ghosts wander round 
their earthly dwellings after death, or, in the 
belief of the Orinoco tribes, round their graves.® 
The Lenguas of Paraguay have similar beliefs and 
I think tliat the spirits can be seen at night. There 
I is also a belief in a gloomy under world.^ 

I The Mafulu, a Negrito people modified by Papuan influence, 

I think that the ghost at death goes to the mountains, where it 
i becomes, if under 46 years of age, the shimmering light on the 
! ground where the sun penetrates the forest, or, if older, a 
I fungus. What precise meaning is attached to ‘ become ’ was 
i not ascertained. Ghosts come down from the mountains to 
get ghostly food, but whether as shimmering light and fungus 
IS not clear. If a ghost is dissatisfied v ith his mountain abode, 
he may return to the village, not apparently as light or fungus, 
and there he does harm. Natives avoid this shimmering light 
and fungus when on the mountains.* ® 

A, The state of the dead similar to earthly life. 
—Such a similarity is definitely asserted in the 
beliefs of many widely scattered peoples ; of others 
it may be deduced from the available data. But 
it should be observed that occasionally the con- 
ditions of life in the other world may oe slightly 
better than those here, though not enough so to 
mark these instances as distinctively apart. Less 
often, too, the state of the dead may be regarded 
as not so good as that which they enjoyed on 
earth. We shall consider here some instances of 
such a future state in which it is more or less 
clearly expressed that it is open to every one. 

Where a definite future life is believed in by the 
Bantu tribes of Africa, it is usnally conceived as 
being on the whole similar to this life. The 
Basutos conceive it as underground — modma, ‘ the 
abyss*— with green valleys and yillages like those 
of earth, where man’s feeling, ideas, and doings 
are much the same as here. Others think that the 
shade.s are calm and silent, without |oy and with- 
out grief.® Where the Zulu belief is definite, it 
also refers to an under world which men have 
visited from this world, but combined with this is 
the common idea tluit the dead rc-a|)i)car a.s snakes 
—a general Bantu belief,^ The Bondei belief is 
that souls go into a mountain (Mlinga) by a brass 
iloor, but they can also wander about on earth and 
cause dreams.® Among the western Bantu, while 
the future life is vagiiely conceived, it is still a 
shadowy replica of this life. The spirit- world is 
it»g:irded as being all around men, good and bad 
living together in Niambi’s town, much as they do 
here, but free from the limitations of this life. The 
great, good, and rich remain in the spirit-world 
and form a class of spirits called amriy who may 
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wander as ghosts, or take some visible form, or be 
born as children or as animals.^ The Yaos think 
that the lisoka,) or soul, leaves its earthly abode 
never to return, and goes to Mulungu (Goa, or the 
spirit- world, or the aggregate of all spirits). The 
spirit is there endowed with such powers as it 
never had on earth and is worshipped in the 
ancestral cult which predominates among the 
people.^ 

Several Negro tribes believe in different non- 
material parts of man, the fate of which after 
death is of a varied kind. 


Among the Tshi- and Ewe-speaking peoples there is a clear 
belief in two non-material parts : (1) the kra (Tshi), luwo (Ewe), 
a sort of guardian, indwelling spirit, which existed before a 
man's birth and has already served many men ; its connexion 
with an individual terminates at death, when it becomes a sim 
(Tshi) or floli (Ewe). The sim may be reborn at once or may 
remain with the corpse as a kra^ but then must eventually 
become a sisa and retire to the land of the insisa, across the 
river Volta, where the insisa live and build houses. Thence it 
may return and annoy the living if their kra is absent— in 
sickness or dreams. The ftoli lingers by the grave for a time 
and then enters a newly-born child or an animal, becoming a 
luwo again. Failing this, it wanders about, doing good or ill 
according to its disposition. (2) The srahman (Tshi) or edsieto 
(Ewe) is a ghostly counterpart of the man. If he dies before 
his time— e.p., in battle or by accident — it lingers round his 
dwelling before setting out for Srahmanadzi, the land of ghosts. 
Srahmanadzi is a shadowy counterpart of this world, where 
chiefs are chiefs and slaves are slaves, but it is gloomier than life 
here. Houses, forests, and rivers there are all ghosts of those 
once existing on earth. Every one retains the age at which he 
died, as well as any bodily imperfections possessed in life. 
Edsie is the Ewe counterpart of Srahmanadzi ; by the eastern 
Ewe it is called Kutome. There is no belief in immortality 
among the Ewe ; their Dead Land is inhabited only by ghoste 
of the recently dead, who are cognizant of what goes on here 
and sometimes cause sickness when they desire the services of 
their descendants.® 

The Kagoro of the Niger believe that all men have shadows 
or souls with the voice and form of the body. The soul must 
cross the stream which separates this world from the next by 
a bridge, and, if its body is not really dead, it is sent back. 
Ghosts or souls (imbwoi) lead the lives of men, fighting, eating, 
drinking, but without houses. Ghosts are always hungry and 
thirsty, and punish their living relatives if their wants are not 
attended to. A ghost has also the power of transmigrating 
into the body of a descendant, after which it is reborn. ^ 

The Nandi identify the shadow with the soul and hold that 
all souls, whether of the good or of the bad, go underground 
and live there. The poor are still poor ; the rich are still rich. 
This region has hills, rivers, plantations, and a sea, just as on 
earth.® 

Several American Indian tribes regard the state 
of the dead as differing but little from that of men 
here, but the more general belief is that it is better, 
or, again, that there is a division between souls on 
various grounds.® To the Kiowa the other world 
is a shadowy counterpart of this, but they have 
also a vague idea of transmigration, owls being 
supposed to be animated by the souls of the 
dead.*^ The Seri believe that the dead return to 
the primordial under world' where all things 
originated, but they are apt to come by night 
and work mischief among the living.® The Tewa 
Indians think that in their under world the sun 
shines at night, but is as pale as the moon.^ The 
human race lived there until they forced their way 
up to earth. The sun passes through a lake and 
enters it, but it is gloomy and dank. In it is the 
happy hunting-ground of the spirits, wajima, 
described as a kwaAike place.® The Mandans 
have a similar myth about their earliest home 
underground. Souls go there again after death by 
means of an underground lake, which the sins of 
the wicked are said to prevent them from crossing, 
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but this is probably a reflexion of Christian belief.^ 
The Seminoles know little about Po-ya-fl-tsa, the 
place where spirits go, but they call the dead * the 
people of Po-ya-fi-tsa.’ At burial the feet arc 
placed to the east, so that, when the dead man 
rises to go to the skies on the fourth day, he may 
reach the sky-path at the place of the sun^s 
rising. Otherwise he may be lost. Burnt wood 
is placed in the hand of the dead to protect 
them from evil birds on the skyward journey.^ 
Similar beliefs regarding the shadowy likeness of 
the other world to this are found among the 
Carrier Indians, Chinooks, Cherokees, Chibchas, 
Hurons, and Hopi, as is shown in the artt. on these 
tribes. 

The beliefs of the Papuans and the Melanesians 
and of those tribes which show a mixture of both 
races are very circumstantial regarding the other 
world. Among the Papuans of Dutch New Guinea 
the Noofoor think that it is under the earth or 
beneath the sea, and that everything there is as 
on earth, save that vegetation is more luxuriant. 
Every one goes there, but the dead still help the 
living, who pray to them and often revisit the 
earth. Souls, however, are also described as 
remaining in the grave with the corpse or residing 
in images which are made for them.® In the 
islands to the west souls also reside in images or 
miniature houses, but the mountain tribes of these 
islands locate the spirits among branches of trees, 
where food is placed for them.^ The people of 
Windessi allot two spirits to every one. There 
is an under world where the dead dwell in a large 
house, where the two spirits of a woman are 
incarnate in a body ana live idly. One of the 
spirits of a man also departs thither; the other 
is re-incarnated as a man or sometimes as a woman, 
who now becomes a medicine-man. Images of the 
dead are in vo^e here also, and spirits can do 
mischief throu^i them.® To the west of British 
New Guinea the people of Kiwai on the Fly River 
think that the spirits live in the ground beside 
their bodies, but easily come up to this world. 
This region in the ground, Adiri, was at first a 
dismal place, but was made fertile by Sido, the 
hero who first went there, as all do now.® In the 
island of Paho the region of spirits lies in the 
west and is very like this world. The dead 
appear to men in dreams, and offerings and prayers 
are made to them by the living."^ 

The Temi, a Melanesian people in New Guinea, think that 
naen have two souls ; one, which is long, appears at the 
moment of death to relatives at a distance and then goes to 
a village on the northern coast ; the other, the short soul, after 
remaining for a time with the body, goes to Lamboam, an 
underground region, where the offerings made to it cause it to 
be well received. At first it is cold, out the friendly ghosts 
who meet it heat stones, by which it is soon warmed. It 
sometimes returns to earth. Lamboam is said to be a better 
place than earth, hut life there continues the life here, and 
ghosts even die, after which they become ants or worms or 
mischievous wood-spirits.® The tribes about Wedau and 
Wamira say that a spirit goes to a valley in the mountains 
approached through a hole in the ground. Many questions 
are asked of it by the other spirits, after which it is admitted 
and lives feasting, dancing, and fighting. Should it be killed, 
that is the end of it.® 

Outside New Guinea the Melanesians of Murua (Woodlark 
Island) place the region of spirits on the island of Watum, 
where good and bad live together under the rule of Paidogo.i® 
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The general belief among the Melanesians is that a division is 
made between spirits, generally on ceremonial grounda.i 
Among the Yakuts there is a belief that the region of the 
dead is beyond the eight grades of heaven to the west, where 
constant night reigns and winter prevails instead of summer, 
the sun there being turned upside down. Maidens never get 
husbands, and youths never get wives. Houses are of stone 
and iron, the top narrow, the bottom flattened out, and the 
centre bulging.^ 

Similar beliefs regarding one state for all, the conditions 
of which are similar to those of earth, are found among the 
Gilyaks, Lapps, Lithuanians, Ostyaks, to some extent in 
Indonesia, Iiido-Ohina, and among the Daphl§,s and Oraons 
in India.8 

5. The state of the dead happier than earthly 
life, — In this section only such a state is described 
as is open to all, without any division being made 
between them. 

Such a belief seems to have existed among the 
Tasmanians and among several Australian tribes, 
especially in the west and south and in New South 
Wales.^ 

Among the Melanesians the natives of the Hood Peninsula, 
New Guinea, think that the ghosts live in an underground 
region, which is better than this world, with good houses and 
gardens. Spbita have also access to the abodes of the living 
and_ harm those who displease them.® At Tube-tube the 
spirit-land is one of eternal youth, and all are changed into the 
prime of life. It is located on Bebweso, a wooded hill which 
the natives avoid. Death and sickness are unknown. Married 
people are reunited, and the unmarried marry; children are 
born ; and the spirits of aiiimals follow those of men thither. 
All things are plentiful ; fighting and stealing are unknown.® 
Among the southern Massim of Bartle Bay the soul (am) goes 
to Maraiya in the south-east, where the loicd of the dead assigns 
it a place. After passing up the Uruarn river to the mountains, 
it is met by waiting souls which have knowledge of its coming, 
and, after questioning it, lead it to its own triends, wiio take it 
to their village. The skin of the spirits is now white ; there 
is plenty to eat, but no sickness or evil. Yet souls fight there, 
and, if one is killed, it dies for ever.? 

The Monumbo in N.E. New Guinea believe that souls go to a 
r^on where there Is no work or suffering, and where they 
engage in all the pleasant pursuits which they loved on earth. 
They can help or torment men and are seen flying through the 
air as shooting stars. When they grow old, they die and 
become plants or animals.® Tiie Roro-speaking tribes dis- 
tingulah between the sharlow (nmirsma) and the soul (fsimma). 
The latter haunts villages and sends bad luck if teo many 
quarrels occur, or It steals away other souls. The abode of 
souls is Aristo in the bush, where a large garden is cultivated 
by them and ail are happy. If a living man ventures there, he 
dies, and plants taken thence to mortal gardens are carried 
hack or wither. A fiery spirit meets the soul and asks if it» 
ears and nose are pierced, and by what death it liied. Accord- 
ing to the manner of death, the soul is sent by one of several 
roads all of which reach Ariso.® 

The Papuan people of EoshcI, south-east of Woodlark Island, 
believe that souls go to a mountain at the west of the island 
which, they say, is covereii with beautiful gardens and houses, 
though to the eye there are only rocks and scruh.w 
In New Caledonia the other world is under the mountain 
Mu and is like this world, hut its fruits are finer and larger. 
Good men are welcomed, but<piarrel8ome and rancorous ghosts 
are beaten by dead chiefs, and ghostly monsters are said to 
devour souls. The dead alw appear as lisiawls to the living, 
lAmbert gives another account referring to the natives of the 
Beicp group and the Isle of Rines, All souls go to a region 
under the sea, Tslablloum, where everything grows in profusion 
without cultivation. Souls are first caught In a net by a spirit 
(mlleil Kieraoua and beaten, after which they go to Tslabiloura. 
Sickness, death, sorrow, sleep, and darkness are unknown 
there. In daytime on earth souls revisit their graves or the 
places where Uieir souls are preserved, and where they receive 
worship.il 

Melanesia^ beliefs are further considered in § 6. 
Anumg the N. American Indians instances of 
a better state in the other world are found-^e./y., 
among some of the Fima, wdio think that souls 
i See betw, § 6. 
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go to the land of the dead in the east, where the 
sun rises, separated from the region of the living 
by ‘earth crack,' a chasm. In this region there 
is rejoicing, gladness, feasting, and dancing. 
Others hold that souls live round their old places 
and play; pranks on the living, causing sickness 
by showing themselves to these. Others, again, 
believe in transmigration into owls. ^ The Thompson 
River Indians think that the land of souls is under- 
ground, towards the sunset, reached by a long 
track, at the end of which is a great lodge with 
doox's at its eastern and western sides and a double 
row of fires extending through its length. When 
the spirit reaches this, he hears his dead relatives, 
who have assembled there, laughing, talking, and 
singing. He is welcomed and, on entering, finds 
a beautiful region with plenty of grass, lowers, 
and fruit. Warmth, light, and a pleasant per- 
fumed air characterize this country where the 
people are joyful and happy.® The future state, 
according to the adherents of the Sioux Ghost- 
dance religion, will be such that the whole Indian 
race, living and dead, will be reunited on a re- 
generated earth to live a life of unalloyed happiness, 
free from death, sickness, and misery. Each 
apostle of this religion has filled in the details 
according to his mental capacity and his ideas of 
happiness.® The Paiutes also believe that, when 
eartti has grown old, it will be made new. All 
Indians will rise again or awake to immortality 
after a deep sleep.'* The Porto Rico tribes believed 
that the dead go to a valley called Coaibai, where 
their ancestors lived, and where they will have 
many wives, and plenty to eat, as well as all kinds 
of pleasures.® 

Other examples of such American Indian beliefs 
in a happy state for all are given in the artt. 
Blest, abode of the (Primitive and Savage), § 6, 
Ancestor- WORSHIP (American), § 10, Beothuks, 
§ 5, California, § 4, Natchez, § 12, Ojibwa, 
§4{c). 

The Indian tribes of the West India islands 
conceived the dwelling-place of the dead as situated 
within their own territory or, as some thought, 
among the valleys on the west side of Hayti. 
There in shady arbours they passed the time with 
beautiful women and in the enjoyment of delicious 
fruits.® 

Similar beliefs exist among many S. American 
tribes. In Venezuela some of the trioes believe that 
the spirits go to certain lakes and are swallowed 
by great serpents, which carry them to paradise, 
where they enjoy a life of dancing and drinking.^ 
The Boro, Witoto, and other tribes of the Issa- 
Japura district bury grave-goods with tlie dead 
and light fires upon the grave, round which (or in 
the house or the woods) the soul hovers for a time, 
and then departs to the happy lmnting-|jrounds 
of the good spirit. There everything is on a 
scale, including the souls themselves. 
According to some tribes, this paradise is above 
the sky ; in the opinion of others, it is in the far 
distance towards tne setting sun. Evil things are 
excluded from it. Hunting is always successful, 
women are beautiful and obedient, ana friends meet 
again. Boiils are regarded as immortal, so long 
as they are remembered by the living or appear 
in dreams to them. This paradise is open to all 
tribesmen with whom the good spirit is not vexed, 
but enemies \vhose bodies nave been mutilated or 
divorced from all their possessions wander in the 
for^t or go down into holes in the earth. 
Medicine-men who have the power of assuming 
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tiger-shape in life may do so after death. The 
sun is said to he the abode of great priests, and 
stars are also thought to be souls of chiefs or 
great men.^ 

The Guarani revere Tamoi, who once dwelt among them, 
an 4 after having taught them agriculture, left them, promising 
to bring them_ at death to heaven, where they would have 
plenty of hunting and rejoin their friends and find their wives 
more youthful. When one of them dies, Tamoi raises him on 
a holy tree to heaven, and such a tree is always found near the 
dwellings as a perch for the departing souls. 2 The Tupinambas 
believe that all souls are immortal and dwell in beautiful 
regions watered by fine rivers and stored with many fruit-trees, 
where they pass their time in dancing.3 The belief of the 
Warraus in rich hunting-grounds and luxuriant arable land in 
the other world is iUustrabed by a verse of the death-song: 
‘Bring him [the spirit of the dead man] to his friends whom 
thou hast robbed us of before, and may he find yams and 
cassava and hunt apes and ajuti.’ 4 The Mokuschi think that 
they will dwell in another region of the earth, where their only 
occupation will be hunting, and hostile tribes will be their 
slaves.5 The Ohani Indians call the world of the dead 
Aguararenta, ‘fox- village.’ It is in the east, and there all the 
dead dwell, existing by day as foxes, rats, etc., but by night 
resuming human form and enjoying great drinking bouts. 
The dead sometimes appear to the living or take them on a 
visit to Aguararenta, and their death follows soon after.s 

The anonymous 16th cent, author of A Treatise 
of^ Brazil speaks of the belief of the tribes (met 
with by him) in Elysian fields by the side of a fair 
river, with many fig-trees, where the spirits do 
nothing but dance.'^ This seems a wide-spread 
belief in S. America, as the instances cited have 
shown, together with those already referred to in 
art. Blest, Abode of the (Primitive and Savage), 
§ 6, and in the artt. Chile, § 9, Pampeans, 1 3, 
and Patagonians, § 4 . 

6 . The state of the dead one of differing con- 
ditions upon various grounds. — While a division 
among the dead or a series of different fates based 
upon moral grounds is not uncommon even among 
savages, attention must be paid to what, in the 
savage moral code, constitutes good and bad, since 
‘ goodness ’ may only mean bravery as opposed to 
cowardice, or the slaying and possibly the eating 
of many victims. No doubt bravery is a virtue, 
and sometimes the moral code goes beyond 
this. We have also to inquire whether Christian 
influences may not have been at work as regards 
savage retributive notions. But in other instances 
(and these by far the more numerous) the division 
may be based upon the nature of the death, the 
sort of burial, the character and amount of the 
funeral-offerings, the status of the deceased, or 
even upon his possession or non-possession of certain 
distinctive marks. Something approaching retribu- 
tion may also be seen in the ordeals which the 
spirit has to undergo on his way to the other world, 
often at the hands of supernatural beings. These 
are to some extent judges of the dead, while some- 
times ghosts themselves act as judges of a new- 
comer and decide whether he will be admitted to 
more blissful regions or not. Or again they may 
themselves punish an unworthy ghost. These 
ideas do not always occur with clear precision and 
often mingle with each other. 

It is curious to observe that with many of the 
Pygmy (Negrillo and Negrito) races there is a 
certain idea of retribution, or of a division between 
good and bad, or of an ordeal to be undergone, the 
bad falling victims while undergoing this, but 
generally being released to the better world after a 
time. ‘ Good ' and ‘ bad ’ must here be interpreted 

1 T. W. Whiffen, The North-West Amazons^ London, 1915, 
pp. 55, 226, 234, FL xxiv. [1913] 54 f- 
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7 Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas his PUgrimeSy Hakluyt 
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liberally, though by no means empty of moral con- 
tent. We find this among the Andaman Islanders, 
and the Sakai, Semang, and Jakun of the Malay 
Peninsula.^ The beliefs of the Pygmies of Central 
Africa have not yet been fully studied, but certain 
aspects of their beliefs regarding tiie dead are 
known. There is little or no cult of ghosts. The 
Ajongo tribe in the Gabun believe that the spirit 
or shade sinks into the ground, afterwards rising 
to the supreme god, who then rewards or punishes 
it. Punishment is meted out to such as have stolen 
the wives of others, to poisoners, and the like.® 
Judgment after death upon souls is ascribed to 
the supreme being Indagarra by the Wa-Twa of 
Urandi.® 

Few Bantu tribes in Africa believe in a division 
between different classes or morally different 
persons in the other world, though, even where 
the state of the dead is vaguely conceived, some 
approach to this is found in the fact that transla- 
tion into animal form is for chiefs only or is regu- 
lated according to the position of the spirit in this 
world. But the Bangala of the Upper Congo 
believe that a man who has been good according 
to the native code of morals remains in Longa, a 
subterranean region in which the conditions are 
the same as on earth. Men whose position in this 
world prevented their being punished for their 
crimes receive retribution in the other world, 
though by whom is not stated. Ghosts of the 
bad haunt the forest and river, where they do 
mischief to the living.^ The Fan believe that the 
spirit dwells in a mysterious undergi'ound place, 

t overned by a king who condemns to a second 
eath those who conduct themselves badly there. 
They go to a terrible place, where they are un- 
happy and whence they never return. Men who 
were very bad in this life go there directly at death. 
This second death is the most terrible thing which 
can befall a man. Spirits of the dead have know- 
ledge and power superior to the living. They 
regret their earthly life, however, and are hostile 
to those left behind. The spirit is also said to have 
the power of entering into any animal.® 

With the Yoruba-s peaking tribes of the Gold 
Coast, at the moment of death an invocation is 
said by the priest that the road may be open and 
good for the soul and that nothing evil may meet 
it. Similar invocations are said at the grave, 
where a goat is sacrificed and also a fowl, which 
is said to ‘buy’ or open a right of way for the 
ghost. The ghost goes to Ipo-oku, ‘the land of 
the dead,’ beneath the earth, but he does not 
reach it unless the prescribed ritual has been per- 
formed. If it is omitted, he wanders homeless or 
is cast by evil spirits into Orun-apadi, ‘ the unseen 
world of potsherds.’ ® 

The retributive ideas of some Negro tribes have 
already been discussed, as well as their idea of 
goodness.'^ Some of the Dravidian tribes of India 
also make a division among the spiiits of the dead. 
The Lushei Kuki clans think that the dead go to 
Mi-thi-kua, ‘dead man’s village,’ beyond which is 
Pial-ral, an abode of bliss open only to those who 
have duly performed sacrificial rites, killed men 
and certain animals, and been successful in love 
affairs. Pupawla, the first man who died, shoots 
at all spirits except those of certain men whose 
rowess with women is specified. Those whom he 
its cannot reach Pial-ral, but remain in Mi-thi- 
1 See art. Blest, Abode of the (Primitive and Savage), § 2. 

2 A Le Boy, Les Pygmies, Tours, 1905, p. 179. 
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kua, where life is troublesome and difficult, and 
everything is worse than on earth. Those who 
reach Piai-ral are called thangchhuah, and they 
enjoy there food and drink without labour. 
Women can pass there only if taken by their 
husbands. The spirits are sometimes re-incarnated 
as hornets, or as dew which, if it fails on a man, is 
born as his child. ^ 

The place of the dead among the Todas is known as Amnodr, 
and it lies to the west, but below the surface of the earth, where 
it is lit by the sun as it.sinks in that direction. Amnodr is pre- 
sided over bjV the god On. The dead are known as the amatol^ 
and it is believed that at one time the living could pay them a 
visit, returning again to earth, but that this was stopped by On 
because of the behaviour of one man. Life in Amnodr is like 
life on earth. There are buffaloes and dairies, jusc as the living 
Todas have, but no pigs or rats are pennitted there because they 
would spoil the country by rooting it up. There are definite 
routes for the spirits, and at one point they knock on a stone 
and lose all affection for this world. Another stone causes them 
to be sound and vigorous. A ravine is crossed by a thread ; the 
bad fall from it into a river and are bitten by leeches ; they are 
then helped out by people on the banks, and remain with them 
for a time proportionate to their badness. Others cross the 
bridge easily. Bad people include the selfish, jealous, grudgi«g» 
and all offenders against the sacred dairy. The prospect of this 
punishment has little effect on conduct, while the inhabitants 
of certain districts can cross the bridge, however wicked they 
are. As spirits walk about Amnodr, their feet and legs wear 
down ; and, when they are worn to the knees, dn sends them to 
this world to be reborn.^ 

The Nfiga tribes of Manipur have various beliefs. Thus the 
Tangkhuls hold that spirits force their way into heaven by means 
of the 8 i>lrit of a buffalo. There the deity judges them, and spirits 
are divided into two classes according as they acquired animals 
by stealing or by honest hunting. Thieves have now to take a 
road where they meet with dregful things, honest men follow 
a pleasant road, but both finally arrive on the banks of a river, 
whence they go to the house of the deceased In the upper world. 
In Mao spirits are thought to strive with a deity. If they wound 
him, all is well ; if not, they arc enslaved for ever. A deity 
called Kechira is also said to sort out the dead according to 
merit (success in love) or the manner of death. Those dying in 
ViatUc go to one nlace ; those who have their ears split to 
another ; those d.\ ing in childbirth to a third. There is also a 
plDjwiant plac'c witliin the earth where the dead are said to go. 
In other rases the good and bad are thought to be divided, but 
what these words signify is uncertain, wme of the tribes also 
hold various theories of rebirth.® 

TluutleaH of retribution <5ur rent among American 
Indian tribcH are fre<iuently moral, though often 
bravery or »tatu« determines the place of the dead. 
The moral retribution has been in some cases 
coloured, if not more, by knowledge of Christian 
beliefs. To the instances already cited ^ may be 
added others. 

The Omaha put the sign of the tabu with the dmd, for recog- 
nition by friends In the other world— mcKmtlns of the skin 
of the male elk on the feet of him to whom the animat had been 
tabu. The Milky Way is the path of the spirits. life in the 
other world is like life here, but free from sickness and want, 
and on the whole happier. Tlier# are seven splrit-virorlds, each 
higher than the precaiing, and progress is effected by the soul 
d vmg Ui each in sn<!»’esslon. On the Milky Way sits an old man 
directing spirits of the good and peaceahle by a short route to 
the K^iott of souls. The contumacious have to take a longer 
way and wander wearily to it. Another account tells of a log 
over a chasm, whence the bad fall off and are lost Murderers 
are thought to wander always without rest. The dead still take 
an interest in the affairs of earth and can revisit it® The Hida- 
t«i believe that each man has four souls which join tc^ether 
after death and are restored to the mansions of the ancestors 
underground, where life goes on as it does here. Ghosts of 
sulcidei, how'ever, have a separate place in the Ghost Village, 
The idea of a narrow bridge over a river also occurs : brave 
warriors and good hunters easily cross it, but the worthless slip 
off into the stream and to oblivion.® The Sia of the Pueblos 
locate the r^on of the dead to the north, underground, in the 
place first occupitnl by their ancestors. The road thither is 
crowded with spirits of unborn infants coming to earth and 
with the spirits of the dead. These never return to earth, 
though they once did so and informed the living of the state of 
gie other world, its fields, high mountains, lakes, and rivers. 
The saints sleep by day and work by night—Ls,, when the sun 
reeves their world. The Sia wish to die when the body ceases 
to develop, so that they may gradually return to the conditions 


of infancy. At such a period a man does not die, but sleeps to 
awake as an infant in the other world. The spirit goes there 
four days after death and meets two guards, who ask for his 
credentials. If he has not got his ha'chamcmi, he must roam 
about somewhere in the north. Others are shown their relatives 
and bidden to join them and be happy. The wicked are in no 
case allowed to enter, but are placed in a great fire. If theur- 
gists have performed their duties with an unwilling heart, they 
must live apart in the spirit-world, without nourishment, for 
a time varying according to the amount of the purification 
required.! 

The Assiniboin believe that the dead go to a land in the south 
where game is abundant and the rivers are full of fish, and 
where the good and brave find many women and buffaloes. 
But there is a region of perpetual snow and ice, or an island, 
where the wicked and cowardly are confined, deprived of all 
the pleasures of life. Ghosts of the dead may be seen, but 
more often heard, by the living, or may even become material- 
ized and marry and live as ordinary human beings. Some 
Indians of this tribe, however, believe that there is nothing 
beyond this life.® To the Dakotans there is ascribed a belief 
in four spirits— one which dies with the body, one which always 
remains near it, a third, which goes to the other world in the 
south, and a fourth, which lingers with the dead man's hair 
kept by the relatives. This is thrown into an enemy country, 
where it roves to and fro causing disease and death. A fifth 
spirit is sometimes supposed to be reborn in an animal or a child.^^ 
An old woman sits on the road to the * Many Lodges ’ and 
examines the spirits for tatu marks. Such as do not possess 
these are pushed over a cloud and fall to this world as wander- 
ing ghosts. A report of the New England tribes, dating from 
the 17th cent,, states that souls of the great and good dwell 
with the gods ; the bad are not allowed to join them, but 
wander without rest or horae.4 

The Tlingit Indians distinguish between the 
shadow and the ghost or spirit. The ‘Ghosts’ 
Home ’ is above the iilane of this world, anti some 
go to the snn, moon, or stars. If a person was 
unhappy in this world, a dead relative would bid 
him come to the spirit-world, and his death 
followed. A house there is called ‘Sleep-house,’ 
where the ghosts rest. This name was also given 
to the next higher region, to which those dying by 
violence go. It is reached by a ladder, guarded by 
a being in human shape. If a man dies unavenged, 
he cannot mount the ladder, but drifts about on 
the wind. Below the earth is a third region, for 
the drowned. The bad are said to go to the 
‘Eaven’s Home.* In the otlier world the spirits 
share the offerings made them by the living. The 
way there is difficult, and spirits are attacked by 
wolves and bears.® Two lower worlds are assigned 
to the dead in the belief of the Beliaeoola Indians ; 
and from the upper of these souls may be reborn 
into this world. This subterranean ghost-world Is 
described as stretching along the banks of a sandy 
river. The gliosts walk head downwards and 
speak in a different tongue from that of the world 
above, while tlie seasons there are the contrary of 
those on the earth.® 

According to Zuffi belief, the ghost hovers round 
the village for four nights after death and then 
starts for KoThluwaldwa {‘dance village’), the 
abiding-place of the council of the gods, situated 
in the depths of a lake and containing the ^eat 
ceremonial house of the gods. Tiien it proceeds to 
the undermost world, whence the Zufxi came, and 
whence the dead supply the earth with water. 
But the ghosts often return to KoThluwalawa to 
join in tlie sacred dances. Ghosts of members of 
the Bow priesthood, however, join the Kiipishtaya, 
mighty warriors who control the lightning, and 
become lightning-makers.^ 

The Eskimo of Bering Strait think that there 
may be three forms of the spiritual essence or soul 
— one destined for a future life, one which takes 
flight into the air at death, and a third, which 
remains with the body and posseKses evil powers. 
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After lingering for a time at the grave, the first 
of these departs to the other world. Spirits of 
shamans and of those who die by accident, viol- 
ence, or starvation go to a land of plenty in the 
sky, where there are light, food, and water. Their 
state becomes still better by the ofierings of food 
made by relatives at the feasts of the dead. Those 
dying from natural causes and also shades of 
animals go to the underground world of the dead, 
where each kind of animal lives in a village of its 
own. Here their state entirely depends upon the 
aforesaid offerings. Thieves from fellow-villagers, 
witches and sorcerers, bad shamans, and people 
who practised forbidden ceremonies are uncon- 
scious after death, though thej’’ may return to 
haunt the living.^ On the Lower Yukon the dis- 
tinctions after death seem to be based entirely 
upon the offerings made. The shade sees nothing 
until it is placed in the grave-box, when it per- 
ceives other shades, who show it the way to the 
other world. On the way it subsists on the food 
buried with it, and in the spirit region it lives an 
aimless existence, dependent upon the offerings at 
the feasts on earth to which it is invited. It there 
temporarily enters the person chosen as its name- 
sake or the next child born. Having eaten, it is 
then dismissed. If a person dies without any one 
to make a feast for him, he is forgotten and lives 
just as the poor and friendless do on earth. ^ There 
appears also to be some idea of retribution for 
social offenders.® 

The beliefs of the Central Eskimo differ from these. Their 
supreme being', Anguta, has a daughter Sedna, who is mistress 
of the land of Adlivun under the earth, living in a large house 
with a dog at the threshold. The dead are taken by Anguta 
and carried there. The dog just allows them to pass, and they 
remain for a year, pinched by Anguta. Some of the tribes 
know of a still lower region, Adliparmiut— -a dark place where 
snowstorms rage and trouble abounds, and whence there is no 
return, according to Hall. He also says that a happy region in 
heaven is called Qudlivun or Qudliparmiut, or these are happy 
and Ught regions one above the other. They abound with deer 
which are easily caught, and there is neither ice nor snow, 
trouble nor weariness, and spirits there sing and play without 
end. The good— those who have been kind to the poor and who 
were happy on earth, also suicides, those killed by accident, 
starvation, or murder, and women dying in childbed — go to 
Qudlivun. The bad — the unkind and unhappy, and all who 
have killed men in anger — ^go to Adliparmiut and remain there.3 
But, according to Boas, all dying of diseases or infringing 
Sedna’s orders go to Adlivun and remain there a year. 
Murderers and offenders against human laws never leave it. 
Other souls are taken to Adliparmiut, where they live com- 
paratively at ease, though not so blessed as the ‘ Qudliparmiut.’ 
They hunt whale and walrus, and are always troubled by ice and 
snow. These accounts vary, but the belief of the tribes is un- 
doubtedly that all dying through accident or violence and 
women dying in childbirth go to the upper world. The general 
belief seems to be in a series of abodes of ascending or descend- 
ing value,4 Lyon, an earlier traveller, cites heaven as a 
delightful place, while four lower worlds exist through which 
the dead pass, the lowest being the best.® While the IgTulirmiut 
think that the soul leaves the body immediately and goes to 
Adliparmiut, the tribes of Davis Strait believe that it lingers for 
three days with the body. While it is in Adlivun, it is regarded 
as a malevolent spirit and frequently roams round the villages. 
Its touch kills a man ; the sight of it causes sickness and 
mischief. When a soul passes to Adliparmiut, it is at rest and 
ceases to be feared.6 The older writers on Greenland give vary- 
ing accounts of the state of the dead, and probably the native 
accounts varied from tribe to tribe. 

The Hudson Bay Eskimo hold that the place of spirits depends 
on their condition on earth, and especially on the manner of 
their death. The violent, starved, and women dying in child- 
birth go to the skv, where they lack many luxuries. They are 
called from keluk (‘sky’), the name of this region. 

Others go down into the earth (nima) and are called nttnamyitt. 
The two classes can communicate with each other.^ All desire 
to go below and enjoy the pleasure of communion with those on 
earth— a pleasure denied to those in the sky-world. Bat, if a 
person dies from natural causes, his spirit dwells on earth and 
after four years rests in the grave.? This belief is the reverse of 


1 E. W. Nelson, 18 RBBW, pt. i. [1899] p. 422. 


■2 lb. pp. 424, 428. 

3 O. F. Hall, Ltfe with the JEsqulmaxix, London, 1865, i. 524. 

4 F. Boas, 6 RBEW [1888], pp. 582 f., 590. 

5 G. F. Lyon, Private Journal^ London, 1824, p. 372. 

6 Boas, p. 590. 

7 L. M. Turner, 11 RBEW, p. 192 f. 


that of the Central Eskimo, though it agrees with that given bj 
Bink, Crantz, and Nansen. i 

Among the S. American tribes some allot ? 
better fate in a cheerful paradise to chiefs, heroes, 
and wizards, especially such as have killed and 
eaten manj^ enemies. They dwell in pleasant 
gardens behind the mountains, with clear streams, 
rich fruit-trees, and abundance of game, fish, and 
honey, and there they amuse themselves with 
songs, dances, and laughter.® Where a distinction 
exists, it is generally one between the great and 
the common people or between brave warriors and 
cowards. This is even expressed by the Isannas 
and Zaparo in transmigration doctrine: souls of 
brave men become birds of beautiful plumage and 
enjoy pleasant fruits, whereas others become 
reptiles or evil spirits.® 

The Araucanians held that souls were invisible but corporeal. 
A long journey had to be made to Galicman, the spirit-land, and 
the sea had to be crossed. The island of Mocha was the starting- 
place, and a narrow path w'as followed where an evil old woman 
met the souls and demanded tribute- If it was refused and if 
she overcame them, she poked out an eye. Another old woman 
in the form of a whale carried them over the sea, or they were 
carried in canoes, according to the belief of the inland tribes. 
Evil spirits could not enter paradise, where the same castes 
existed as on earth. There was abundant feasting, drinking, 
and dancing, and men were waited on by their wives. Poor 
people, those robbed of their possessions, and public women 
went to a cold region where food was plentiful but of poor 
quality. The dead could return to earth, and generally appeared 
transformed and visible to the pilli. Another account says 
that souls were divided according as they died by drowning, 
in the forest, or in their huts.4 The heaven to which the 
Bakairi go was once nearer the earth or part of it, and was the 
place where the first ancestors lived, and there all exists as is 
related in the old traditions. Heaven is richly endowed with 
fish and game. Worthless and evilly-disposed men continue 
their character in another place as malevolent ghosts wandering 
round and spreading fear and terror.® The Uaupes believe 
that the}^ go to Jurupari, their ancestor, but, if fchej' did not 
honour him in life, the way is difficult and they lose themselves. 
Women come to a shed of which the owner is Bichiii, an infernal 
spirit. It is full of various objects. If the women have seen 
the dance-masks and dresses or Jurupari on earth, they remain 
in the shed, which forms a kind of hell. If not, they ^o to the 
heaven of Jurupari and spend their time with the men in merri- 
ment and drinking. There is also an evil place, the locality of 
which is uncertain, where evil men arrive after having lost 
themselves on the way. There they live as on earth, but endure 
unhappiness and suffering.® In the province of Oumana the 
dead are believed to pass to the cave of Guacharo in the 
mountains on their way to the other world. If they are good, 
they go on immediately ; if not, they must remain there for 
a longer or shorter period. The cries of birds heard from the 
cave are their groans and lamentationa 7 Lery gives an account 
of the Tupinambas different from that cited above.® Souls 
which have been virtuous, i.e. avenged them of their enemies 
and eaten many, fly beyond the mountains to join their ances- 
tors, where they lead a joyous life in pleasant gardens. Souls 
of cowards, who did not care to defend their land, are violently 
carried away by Aygnan and live in torment with him.® Another 
idea of division is seen in the belief of the Bororo, who think 
that the sun is made up of dead barih (medicine-men), who rise 
daily with red-hot irons before their faces, after prowling about 
the earth at night. In the sun dwells also the head of all the 
barihs, who is intermediate between men and spirits. Less 
important banks dwell in the moon. Stars are Bororo boys, or 
houses of dead children. Ancestors also dwell in the rocks in 
the form of parrots. Deer, jaguar, and vultures also contain 
souls of ancestors. Souls of the dead (aru^) may appear in the 
world and be seen by relatives, but all become of one sex, 
female, at death.io Another method of distinction is found with 
the Otomacs, who think that souls go to the west and dwell 
there without trouble or toil. But on the way they are met by 
Tigtitig, a bird, which swallows all who are afraid to fight it.n 

The belief in a species of fiery hell, entertained 
by some tribes, is probably of ‘Christian origin, a 
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retributive doctrine tacked on to a simple belief in 
continuance of the soul in another region. 

The Payaguas think that evil souls go to a place full of 
cauldrons and fire, but the good dwell under water-plants and 
a.re nourished on fish.i The Paressi believe that a lire which 
'flickers up on the way to the other world destroys the wicked, 
but, should they survive it, a horrible monster tears out their 
eyes and kills them. Souls of the good dwell in heaven with 
ancestors as they did on earth and' procreate many children.® 
The Maipures place the good in a pleasant region, but the evil 
go to a spring where a continual fire burns them.3 

See also artt. Brazil, vol ii. p. 86Sa (Arawaks), and Blest, 
Abode of the (Primitive and Savage), § 7. 

Among the Massim of British New Guinea the 
abode of the dead with tbe tribes of Waga-Waga 
is a land called Hiyoyoa under the sea, where it is 
day when night comes on the earth. Tumudurere, 
a being who was never a man on earth, receives 
the ghosts and tells them where to make their 
gardens. But only those buried with their faces 
to the east are able to reach Hiyoyoa.^ 

In Tube-tube (Slade Island), S.E. New Guinea, the spirit rises 
from the grave the night after the burial, and a fire is therefore 
kindled to keep it warm on the journey to Bwebweso, which is 
a place of eternal youth. The spirits are in the prime of life, 
and there are no evil spirits, sickness, or death. There are 
reunions between husbands and wives, and the children born 
never grow older than maturity. Gardens yield pIentifuUj% 
and spirits of useful animals abound. Fighting and stealing are 
unknown, and brotherhood prevails. The spirits, however, act 
as judges, and those who do not attain the right standard are 
kept in an outer circle whence Elysium is seen by them. The 
very wicked must wander up and down the earth for ever in 
great pain.** 


The beliefs of the Eastern Melanesians from 
the Torres group to Fiji have already been con- 
sidered,® but ifc is important to notice that gliosts 
are not eternal in the underground Fanoi. They 
die a second death, or, as some believe, there are 
two regions called Fanoi, one above the other, 
and, when ghosts die in the upper one, they live 
again as white ants’ nests in the lower one.’ The 
people of the Trobriand Islands think that at 
death the spirit splits up into two, or that there 
are two spirits— which remains near the 
village for a time playing tricks, and baloma, 
which goes to Tuma, an agreeable spirit-land on 
earth’s surface, underground, or on an island. 
If to the last, it goes by a spirit-canoe. On the 
shore it bewails its fate along with spirits of 
kinsmen. At a well it washes its eyes and be- 
comes invisible; then it knocks on two stones, 
and at the second knock all other halomi crowd 
round and welcome it. Now ifc meets Topileta, 
the headman of Tuma, who admits or rejects it 
according to the payment made of the baloma 
of things buried with it. According to the cause 
of deatti—hy magic, by poison, or in war— the 
spirit traverscH a different road to Tuma, that for 
spirits of men killed in war being the beat, by 
poison not so good, and byr magic the worst. 
Those unable to pay are banished to the sea and 
changed into mythical fish. Kehifcives now meet 
the halonm^ and a house Is built for ifc. It weeps 
much, but receives comfort, especially from female 
h^mtm with whom ifc forms connexion. After a 
time it dies, but is not annihilated. Baloma can 
revisit the earth from time to time, where they 
play tricks like the kon. In Tuma they live the 
life of man, sleeping, eating, and love-making. 
According to one view, at tlie second death the 
spirit descends to a lower stage of Tuma, the 
underground view of its locality being the most 
general. Baloma may also be reborn on earth, 
according to a curious tlieory which connects all 
pregnancy with the act of a baloma,^ 
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At Maweo, in the New Hebrides, the ghost is thought to sit 
in trees mocking the relatives who are mourning over the dead 
body. It then departs to a ravine, over which it must leap, 
and, if it falls short, it returns to life again, i^inally it reaches 
the shore, where the ghosts meet it. Those of men whom its 
owner has slain or killed b 3 r magic now avenge themselves on 
it. It is also thought that, if the ghost falls at a gully on the 
w'ay to the other world, it is dashed to pieces. A fierce pig 
also meets ghosts and eats those who failed to plant pandanua 
trees on earth. In Panoi a ghost may not drink water if the 
ears were not pierced, or eat good food if he was not tatued.t 
In general over this area ghosts of men who possessed mana 
are worshipped, and they still work for the living. Ghosts are 
believed to be present and partake of the feasts, and are also 
associated with places or objects where their power is felt. 
Ghosts may also take up their abode in certain animals, which 
are accordingly held sacred. At Efate in the New Hebrides 
the soul passes through six stages of existence and finally is 
extinguished. The other world is in the west of Efate, and 
there the ghost meets Seritau, the cannibal executioner, and 
his assistants. If it cannot reply to his questions, it is handed 
to Maseasi, its tongue is cut out, its head split open, and then 
twisted round. But people of the Namtaku tribe and those 
with certain bodily markings pass those ordeals safely. In Male- 
kula belief there are three stages of existence after death, the 
first 30 miles underground, ana in these the soul becomes more 
and more ethereal and finally fades out. The ghosts rule the 
affairs of earth, and punish with death those on earth who 
transgress, especially in the matter of providing them with 
pigs.3 In San Cristoval the soul may pass into an animal or 
be reborn as a child or exist as a ghost, going to Rotomana, 
the situation of which is variously described, but life there is 
like life here. A spirit at the entrance admits ghosts with ears 
and noses pierced and the proper marks under the right eye. 
Another belief is that of the continued life of the ghost in the 
village. Souls incarnated in animals still preserve human 
powers and may help the living. 3 

In north and east Melanesia the dead are 
believed to visit the earth from time to time, and 
they especially dwell about their skulls, which are 
duly preserved. There is a long journey to the 
other world, for which provision is made at the 
grave. Among the Sulka people who acted wrongly 
in life, or were murdered, or left few relatives, 
are not buried, and their ghosts perhaps do not 
enter the other world. Failing stars are ghosts 
descending to bathe in the sea, and the phos- 
phorescence on the waves is caused by their 
movements there.'* In New Britain the spirit-land, 
Mafcana nion, has no certain location, and ifc is said 
that, ‘if our eyes were turned so that what is 
inside the head were now outside, we should see 
that Matana nion was very near to us.’ Life there 
is like life in this world, but niggardly men are 
chastised, and breaches of custom— theft — 
are also punished, after which the soul may enter 
an animal. There are also separate places for 
people who have died by sling or tomahawk and 
for those who have died of sickness or sorcery.® 
In the Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, the natives 
believe that the island paratlise is guarded by a 
being who asks tlie ghosts their names, their 
residence, and the amount of shell-money which 
they left behind. lUch ghosts are allowed to 
enter and enjoy the plejisures of pariidise. Others 
are debarred from it and become wandering spirits, 
who avenge their fate on the living. But, if some 
one makes a feast and distributes shelb money on 
behalf of such a gliosfc, he can then enter into 
bliss.® On the mainland of New Britain there is 
a separate region for poor people and for those 
at whose burial no shelf- money was oflcred.’ 

The beliefs of the Polynesians are considered in 
art. Blest, Abohe of the (Primitive and Savage), 
§ 3 ; see also art. Hawaii, vol. vi. p. For 

the Dayaks see EliE ii. 68^^^ and vii. 245^. 

7. Rebirth and transmigration.® — Tlie state of 
the dead is sometimes one of rebirth in human 
form or of transmigration into animal form or a 
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series of these. This belief is, however, sometimes 
associated with belief in another world, because 
of the inconsistency of savage ideas, because 
different strata of belief originating in different 
sources may exist, or because one of the non- 
corporeal parts of a man transmigrates, while the 
other goes to the spirit-world. Or the ghost may 
return from the other world and assume a new 
bodily form temporarily or permanently. Again, 
transmigration may be the fate of the wicked or 
of common people, others going to paradise, or, 
again, it may be the lot of the good. Some 
examples of such beliefs have already been re- 
corded, but a few other typical instances may here 
be mentioned. 

(a) Sometimes there is no belief in another 
world, but merely in transmigration. We find 
this with the Suk, who think that the spirit 
asses into a snake at death. It may enter the 
uts ; and, if so, the ghost is hungry, and milk, 
meat, and tobacco are placed for it.^ So, too, the 
people of Kh6, E. Africa, hold that souls of 
ancestors inhabit the bodies of the colobus monkey, 
and under no circumstances will they kill that 
animal or allow it to be killed. * The Yaguas of 

S. America believe that the soul first mounts to 
God in heaven and then recommences life on 
earth.® 

{b) Sometimes, along with belief in another 
world, we find women flocking to the death-bed 
of a tribesman in the belief that his soul will pass 
into their bodies and be reborn as a child, as 
among the Algonquians.^ Other American Indian 
tribes bury their children by the roadside that 
their souls may enter women passing by, or 
medicine-men effect the transfer of soul to a 
relative, whose next child is animated by it, as 
among the Tacullis.® Many of the mountain and 
desert tribes believe in re-incarnation, though 
some of them limit it to the souls of children.® 
There are similar beliefs and customs in W. Africa, 
as in the Oil Rivers district, where re-incarnation 
is believed to be the common lot of human souls.*^ 
(c) Transmigration is held with other beliefs — 
e.g., among Australian tribes, where the return of 
tie soul in animal shape or its rebirth ^ a white 
man may be believed in along with definite ideas 
of the other world.® So in Guiana this belief in 
the return of a native as a white man co-exists in 
some tribes with a belief in the continued presence 
of the spirit near the place where it lived or in a 
paradise of souls,® In New Guinea the Papuans 
of Sialum and Kwamkwam have various beliefs — 
e.g.j in a shadowy life in another region, inspirits 
hovering near the village, and in transmigration 
into animals.^® In Melanesia it is also thought 
that ghosts may take up their abode in animal 
forms, the animals when known being then 
regarded as sacred, although the belief in another 
world is clear and vivid. 

(c?) Again, while the rich, chiefs, and the like 
go to a better world, common people roam the 
earth as animals, as the Ahts believe.^® In the 
Himalaya region spirits haunting mountains are 
believed to be those of people who have not 
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gone to heaven, and who assume animal forms 
temporarily and attack men.^ Or, again, while 
the doctrine of transmigration is diffused among 
the American Indian tribes, it is sometimes 
regarded as the fate of the wicked, as among the 
Dogribs, who think that these become wolves.® 
This is also found among several S. American 
tribes.® Or it may take this form that, while 
nobles and warriors have pleasing animal forms 
after death, the common folk pass into unattractive 
or detested forms, as among the Tlascalans and 
also the Isannis of Brazil.^ The idea of the 
Pankhas and Bunjogeos of India is, on the other 
hand, that, while all go to the hill whence men 
first emerged, none can return who led a bad life 
on earth, but Khozing, the patron god, sometimes 
sends back the good in a new body.® 

(e) Re-incarnation may be merely a temporary 
matter for the spirits of the dead, as it was a 
privilege in ancient Egyptian belief. The general 
Bantu belief in souls as snakes and the like seems 
to be of this kind. The souls make themselves 
manifest to men in these animal forms, but pass 
a spirit life in another region, more or less vaguely 
conceived. In W. Africa belief in this occasion^ 
transmigration into an animal also occurs,® and 
we find it again among the Eskimo, with whom, 
e.g., a woman would not eat walrus because her 
husband’s soul had adopted it as a temporary 
habitation. The angekok announces to the woman 
the animal into which her husband’s soul has 
entered, 

(/) Among the Mohaves we find that the souls 
of the dead die a second death, now becoming owls. 
As owls they die a third time and become water- 
beetles, finally changing into air.’ The Chiriguanos 
believe that souls go to Iguihoca, where they pass 
several years in enjoyment, and then become foxes 
or tigers.® On the other hand, the Bellacoola do 
not admit transmigration for souls which have 
died a second death and passed to the lowest 
under world.® 

ig) The idea that stars are the souls of the dead 
b also met with, especially among S. American 
tribes. The Patagonians think that they are 
older members of the tribe, or that these hunt on 
the Milky Way, though the general belief is that 
souls return to the caverns where the gods live 
and where the Indians were created.^® The 
Araucanians also think that their forefathers 
watch tliem from the sky as stars moving in 
the Milky Way,^^ and the Abipones place their 
ancestors in the Pleiades. 
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2 vols., London, 1904; J. Zeramerich, ‘Toteninseln und 
verwandte geographischen Mythen,* Intern. AE iv, [1891] 217 f. 

J. A. MacCxjlloch. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (BabyIonian).-~The 
ideas of the Babylonians and Assyrians of the 
state of the dead must have varied greatly in 
different places and at different periods as religion 
developed, or at times suffered relapse, but our 
knowledge of the origin and coniposition of the 
religious or mythological literature is not sufficient 
to enable us to form any other picture of these 
eschatological beliefs than a general one, valid 
certainly at some one period, but of what origin 
and in what pexiod we cannot say. Our know- 
ledge in this case is therefore far below that 
attainable in the religion of Israel, since the 
application of criticism has permitted the ap- 
proximate dating of the relevant parts of the 
religious literature. Yet that which is known is 
important in itself, for no picture of civilization in 
the great valley of the Tigris and Euphrates would 
be complete without the colour of religion, and in 
religious thouglit nothing touches man more in- 
timately than bis thought of the life after death. 
Besides this, the religious ideas of these peoples 
touched Israel so closely that, while light is re- 
flected upon them from Palestine, there is also 
light from them upon the ideas of the Hebrews. 

Our knowledge of Babylonian and Assyrian ideas 
concerning the state of the dead is primarily 
derived from three sources : {a) the epic of 
Gilgamesh, (6) the story of the Descent of ishtar, 
and (<j) the legend of Nergal and Ereshkigal. We 
do not know the date of the origin of any of the 
three, but the last-named has come to us in a form 
much earlier than the other two and may best be 
considered first. 

Among the literary material in old Babylonian 
script found at Tell el-Amarna in Upper Egypt, in 
18$7, are two fragments of a legend concerning 
Nergal and Ereshkigal. They were deposited : 
there during the reign of Amenophis iv, (Iklmaton 
or Akh-n-Ateri), king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
about 1860 B.C., and are therefore as old as or 
older than that time, but bow much earlier the story 
was composed we do not know. So much literature 
is associated with the reign of (Jammurapi, king 
of Babylon (2180-2087 B.C.), that there has grown 
up among Assyriologists a tendency to ascribe 
much else to that wwiie period without positive 
evidence. This may be ho old, but there is no 
proof of it, and to mmgn it to the period would l>e 
as uncritical as is the assigning to the Mosaic 
period of great pieces of Hebrew literature. 
Whatever its age or origin, it witnesses to a view 
of the wmrid of the dead at about 1400 B.a, in 
Babylonia, and was considered of enough import- 
ance to have been carried into Egypt. This legend 
begins : 

* When the gods prepared a feast 
To their sister Ereshkigal 
They sent a messenger : 

Even if we should descend to thee, 

Thou wouldst not come up to us, 

Therefore send (hither) and take thy portion [lit. *tood '].* 

Here then we have a goddess in the nether world, 
among the dead, summoned to participate in a 
feast held among the gods above. She is called 
Ereshkigal (* ruler of the great place’), and the 
story represents her as an angry being, full of 
grim menace, easily provoked, fit indee<l as a 
warder of the dead who might try to escjape from 
hands more lenient. She is not married, for the 
lace of the dead is not fit for tlie propagating of 
liman kind— -that belongs to the genial earth 
above. She has, however, a minister named 


Namtar, whom she sends to the feast of the gods 
above. 

As the story runs, when Namtar entered the 
assembly of the gods, all but one rose to receive 
him, honouring him as the representative of 
Ereshkigal ; the god Nergal kept his seat. When 
this was reported to Ereshkigal, she was furious 
and sent Namtar back to bring Nergal before her, 
threatening to kill him. To answer this summons, 
Nergal had to pass tlirough fourteen doors, at each 
of which he stationed a demon whom his father 
Ea had sent with him as a body-guard. When at 
last he had reached the abode of Ereshkigal, 

‘ Within the house he seized Ereshkigal, 

By the hair, bent her down from the throne 
To the ground, to cut off her head.* 

Overcome by tlie god, her brother, Ereshkigal 
offered marriage to him, was accepted, and in- 
stalled as the sovereign of the region. 

The story is instructive. Tiie abode of the dead 
was a prison-house indeed with a warder so severe 
as Ereshkigal, and now with a new master in the 
god Nergal, who was so much more severe than 
she that he could beat her into submission. In 
a kingdom of the dead, barred within no fewer 
than fourteen gates, these two ruled over their 
prisoners, of whose state nothing specific is told ns. 

For a little light upon that we must now turn 
to the story of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, the 
text of which is found on three tablets from 
Kuyunjik which probably belonged to the library 
of Ashurbanii)al about 650 The story appears 
to be a nature-myth in origin, in which Tammuz 
represents the spring vegetation which is parched 
by the summer heat and vanishes from earth 
during winter to be restored again by the goddess 
of fertility in the spring season. The cult of 
Tammuz spread widely, and ajjpeared in Palestine 
(Ezk 8^^), and in Greece in the story of Adonis and 
Aphrodite. The Babylonian story represents the 
goddess Ishtar as seeking entrance to the abode of 
the dead to search for lier husband Tammuz. It 
begins thus : 

*To the land of Ko-retum, the region [...]. 
iehtar, the daughter of Bin, directed her thought, 

The daughter of Sin directed her thought, 

To the house of darkrress, Irkalla's dwelling-place, 

To the house from whUih he who enU*r.'!i never returns, 

To the road whose ijath turns not back, 

To the house where he who enters is deprived of light, 
Where dust is their sustenance, their foorl clay, 

Light they see not, in darkness do they sit.* 

Her© then we have a picture of the miserable 
gloom in which the dead live, or rather maintain 
an existence of unending wretchedness. In this, 
as in the former legend, EreshkigaJ is their warder, 
and now her estate is guarded by seven doors, 
instead of by fourteen, though there m no comfort 
to be taken from that, for the seven are quite as 
eftective in holding the dead inside. As Ishtar 
comes to each of these doors, she is successively 
stripped of her ornaments and clothing until she 
comes at last nude into the presence of Ereshkigal 
and her prisoners. Not a ray of hope is there 
anywhere in it, until the god Ea determines to 
arrange a release for Ishtar, who is passed suc- 
cessively through the doors by which siic had 
entered, receiving again each article of apparel or 
adornment. If Ishtar, having omte entered this 
realm of the dead, could be released from it, faith 
might have taken wings and invented a hope that 
the dead also might find release in some fashion. 
We must next see whether there is any light upon 
this question in Babylonian eschatology. 

The third source of Babylonian ideas of the state 
of the dead is the Gilgamesh epic found upon a 
aeries of tablets belonging to the Nineveh collec- 

1 The text Is publiehetl in Quneifumn Texts fnm Baby- 
hnim Tabkts, in t/m British Mmeum, xv, pis. 4t»™48 ; for 
tr. ate Rogurs, Cune^mn ParatkM, pp. X21-1UU. 
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tions buried in the mound of Kuyunjik.^ The 
hero of this epic is Gilgamesh, and the stories are 
woven about a historic character once king in Uruk 
(Erech), and are made the medium for the expres- 
sion of the views and speculations of Babylonian 
priests, theologians, and philosophers concerning 
the mysteries of the universe. The only parts of 
the epic important for the present purpose are 
those in which Gilgamesh is associated with his 
friend Engidu and with the hero of the deluge 
whose name is read Ut-napishtim. Engidu has 
perished through the machinations of Ishtar, and 
Gilgamesh has good reason to fear that death will 
claim him also. He wanders in searcli of immortal 
life and, coming at last to the maiden Sabitu at 
the seashore, asks of her this great boon. He 
hopes to learn the great secret if he can find a way 
to reach Ut-napishtim amid the dead. Coming 
after much effort into his presence, he is surprised 
by his appearance. 

‘ I consider thee, 0 Ut-napishtim, 

Thy appearance is not chang:ed, thou art like me. 

Thou art not different, even as I am, thou art.* 

Here then is a man who once lived among men, 
who is not in such a sorry plight as those of whom 
we have heard in the other stories. He has been 
exalted, and Gilgamesh would know why or how. 
This question opens the way to the telling of the 
story of the deluge and the great deliverance from 
it. After the story has been told, a way is made 
for Gilgamesh to return from his fruitless journey, 
for he has learned nothing. It would seem, as w'e 
survey the story from this great distance, that the 
stage was set for a larger hope, but it did not 
appear. If Ut-napishtim had found a life and not 
a mere existence after death, might not faith rise 
to grasp the idea that perhaps to another this 
might also happen, and, if to another, perhaps to 
many more ? But Babylonian thought was unequal 
to so great a leap into the darkness. The utmost 
attained seems to be a hint that he who died in 
battle or in war (if this be really^ the meaning of a 
very obscure line) has a happier issue in the life to 
come. 

* He who dies the iron death (?), saw you such an one ? I saw. 
Upon a bed of ease he rests, clear water he drinks. 

He who dies in battle, saw you such an one ? I saw. 

His father and mother hold his head, and his wife bends over 
(?)him.*2 

This is something, however vague, which is 
better than the state of the dead portrayed in the 
Descent of Ishtar. But it does not carry far, nor 
did it become general so as to be represented else- 
where in any literature yet recovered. Instead of 
rising into this and thence onward into a more 
spiritual belief, progress was apparently ended, 
and despair of any better future state drove man 
back into taking gain of this life. So it happens 
that in another and unhappily fragmentary text ^ 
we have Gilgamesh (herein called Gish) confronted 
with despairing advice : 

* Gish, whither goest thou? 

The Life, that thou dost seek, thou shalt not find. 

When the gods humanity did make, 

For humanity did death determine, 

But life held in their own hands.’ 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
It is to make use of this life and abandon the 
hopeless search for immortality. 

* Thou, Gish, — ^let thy body be filled. 

Day and night be fraught with pleasure (?), 

Daily make a feast of joy, 

Day*and night dance (?) and joy (?), 


iThe tablets are in the British Museum and have been 

S ublished in the original text by Paul Haupt, Das habylonisehe 
Timrod-Epos. It has been often translated ; see Literature 
below. 

2 Gilgamesh Epic, xii. 151-154. 

8 The Meissner Fragment; see B,^ Meissner, ‘Em altbab. 
Fragment des Gilgamesepos,’ MVG vii. [1902] pt. i. 


Clean be thy dress, 

Thy head be washen, in water bathed, 

Look joyously at the child that holds thy ‘hand. 

Hold thy wife in pleasureful embrace.’ 

Here is the end of it all. The centuries of thought 
and aspiration have ended in finding the be-all and 
end-all of hope in this, and not in the next, life. 
A study of the Hebrew ideas will show how much 
surer w'as the advance among them of thought 
from ideas quite as sombre as those of their great 
neighbours into a faith on which Jesus might later 
build a great assurance. 

Literature. — (a) Texts and translations.— Ot the story of 
Nergal and Ereshkigal one piece is in the British Museum and 
is published by C. Bezold and E. A. W, Budge, The Tell 
el'Amarna Tablets in the British Museum, London, 1892, no. 
82; the other is in the Berlin Museum and is published by 
H. Winclder and L. Abel, Der Thontafelfund non El-Amama, 
Berlin. 1889, no. 240. It has been often translated, most 
recently in R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old 
Testament, New York, 1912, pp. 131-135, with further biblio- 
graphy. The Descent of Ishtar is published in the original 
text in H. C. Rawlinson, WAI iv. [Siggi] 31 , and better in 
Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum, xv. [1901] pL 45-48. It also has been frequently 
translated, last by Rogers, pp. 121-131, and by M. Jastrow, Jr., 
The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, Philadelphia and 
London, 1915, pp. 453-461, who also discusses its interpretation. 
The Gilgamesh epic is published in the original text by Paul 
Haupt, Das babylonische Nimrod- Epos, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884-91, 
with supplements by the same in Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, i. 
[1 889] 49 ff., 97 ff. Parts of it have been much translated, especi- 
ally the portion recounting the deluge. Certain portions are in 
Rogers, p. 80 ff., and in Jastrow, p. 443. But for a full treat- 
ment see A. Ungnad and H, Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch- 
Epos, Gottingen, 1911. 

(6) Discuss ions. — A. S. Geden, St^idies in the Religions of 
the East, London, 1913, p. 159 ff. ; H. Schneider, Eulturund 
DenJcen der Bahylonier und J uden, Leipzig, 1910, p. 152 ff. ; M. 
Jastrow, Jr., Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Babylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, p. 351 ff., 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, London, 1914, p. 196 ff. ; 
P. S. P. Handcock, Mesopotamian Archaeology, do. 1912, pp. 
399-405 ; S. H. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, do. 1914. 

Egbert W. Eogers. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Buddhist). —Bud- 
dhism, like other religions, makes the distinction 
between the transitory world and the eternal, hut 
except for the arhat death is merely the beginning 
of another life-course {gati) through this mutable 
universe. The individual may become an in- 
habitant of hell, an animal, a preta, a human 
being, or a god,^ the three first being states of 
unhappiness {apciya). After pretas some schools 
place another unhappy state, that of asura, but 
the Hinayana refuses to recognize it as a separate 
gati. 

I. Conditions of rebirth. — The kind of rebirth is 
determined by the individual’s karma {q.v.). The 
view of R. C. Childers is often repeated, that at 
death the constituent elements {khandhas) of the 
individual perish, * but by the force of his kamma 
a new set of khandhas instantly starts into exist- 
ence, and a new being appears in another world/ ^ 
As pointed out in art. INCARNATION (Buddhist), 
the view that karma is the only link between two 
existences is unsupported by the texts. So also is 
the further inference that there is no real trans- 
migration. There is of course no transmigration 
of an dtman in the sense of any permanent, stable, 
unchanging mind or consciousness. The link 
between two states of the individual, whether in 
one birth or in succeeding existences, is the causal 
relation between any one combination of elements 
forming the individual and the previous states. 
This combination is not a permanent dtman, nor is 
there any one element in it, such as conscious- 
ness, that forms a permanent basis. 

The combination is ‘“a living continuous fluid complex,” 
which does not remain quite the same for two consecutive 
moments, but which continues for an endless number of ex- 
istences, bridging an endless number of births, without becoming 
completely different from itself.’ 8 

1 hlajjhima, i. 73. 

2 Diet, of the Pali Language, London, 1875, ‘ Khandho.* 

8 L. de la Vall6e Poussin, The Way to Nirvdv^ (^L), Cam- 
bridge, 1917, p. 36. 
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That the individiiaJ in this sense was previously 
a certain being, and that he may remember many 
previous existences, is not a mere accommodation 
to popular notions, but appears as a commonplace 
throughout the Snttas. 

Bemrth in Kamaloka, which includes the lower 
universe from the lowest hell up to and including 
the six sensual heavens, is in accordance with a 
man^s moral or immoral acts. More than mere 
morality is required for rebirth in the higher 
realms. The four classes of the heavens of form, 
and the four stages of the formless world, correspond 
to the stages of trance, and are attained by the 
practice of the spiritual exercises. 

2. The eight hot hells. — It is not clear that the 
Pali Scriptures recognize one consistent system of 
hells {niraya, naraka). What is nsnally described 
as the Buddhist view is a system of eight hells. 
It is not found in the Vinnya or the Suttas, but 
occurs in the later books (Jdtaka and Abhi- 
dhamma), and also forms the basis of the more 
developed Mahay^na systems. These hells are 
below the earth, and their description in the 
commentary on Jdtaka 530 (v. 270) is as follows : 


(1) Beings are here cut to pieces by the keepers of 
hell, and come repeatedly to life to suffer the same punishment. 
Hence the name, which means ‘ resuscitation.’ 

(2) Kalmtdta.’^Bein^s are struck down with blazing weapons, 
and, while lying on the ground, are cut into eight or sixteen 
pieces with an instrument called kdtasitUa (Skr, mlamtra), 

(8) Beings on burning mountains are crushed 

like sesamum seeds or sugar-cane by ‘‘^smiting* 

(4) and (5) /forwra.— There are two hells of this name, 
J&laroruva, * Eoruva of flame,’ and Dhumaroruva, ‘ Eoruva of 
smoke,’ where beings are correspondingly tortured. In Sanskrit 
works the names are Raurava and Manaraurava, interpreted to 
mean ‘wailing’ and ‘great wailing.’ The Pi.Ii form appears to 
be a derivative of the proper name Ruru. 

(6) Tmaim. — ‘ Heating,' where beings are fixed on spikes the 
height of a palm-tree and burnt. 

0) '‘Great heating/ where beings are cast down 

from a blazing iron mountain, below which blazing stakes are 
set up. 

(8) Flames arise from each of the four walls, and 

from the top and bottom, and strike the oppu.nlte sides. The 
name, if divided n-eicAi, means ‘without a wave,’ but the 
commentaries, probably to get an intelligible meaning, make it 
signify * without rest or cesHation.' * Hvre there is no interval 
of cessation either of the flames or of the pain of the beings.’ i 
Eern has pointed out that it is probably from avdch, aintcM^ 
‘downwards/ formed on the analogy of maok^ wiichl , ' higher,’ 
and means ‘lowest point’s This view is strengthened by the 
fact that it is the lowest point of the universe, and that in the 
Toga system Avichi is not a hell, but the lowest part of 
the universe, over which are placed the six hells of this 
system.* 


3. Minor hells. — Besides these liells there are, 
according to the commentator, sixteen minor hells 
{ussada^ ‘ excrescence’) attached to each great hell, 
making 128 or, in all, 136. This account agrees 
essentially with the Maklva^tu^ i, 4iV. It is 
probably k systematizing of earlier and inconsistent 
accounts, as it contains detfuls wliich do not 
harmonize, and of which the relation to the main 
features is not clear. The FaMmyatiMpana^ a 
FAli work known only from a Siamese source, 
j^ves four msadm to each great hell : Mllhaktipa, 
the hell of dung, where beings are pierced by 
worms ; Kukkula, the hell of hot ashes ; Asipatta- 
vana, the forest with leaves of swords ; ana Kadi 
(Vetaranl), the river of bitter water. The MahM- 
i. 7, has essentially the same, but Kunapa 
(‘carrion’) replaces Milhakdpfk It is usually 
taken for gianted that these are the names of the 
four %madas of each hell. This may be so, if we 
assume that the system is consistent, but, as will 
be seen, it is more probable that several systems 
are combined. 


4. Earlier systems. — ^The Suttm know nothing 
of the eight hell.^i, but have several pamges in 
which hells are described. In AhguUam^ L 141, 
seven tortures are described. 

V. 2n. 

S wa I* WL 

» Vyaaa m UL 25. 


The king of hell, Yama, hands the culprit over to the keepers 
of hell, who torment their victim by thrusting an iron stake 
through each hand and foot, and breast (the ‘ five-fold bonds q • 
they chop him with axes ; they set him upside down and chop 
him with adzes ; they fix him to a chariot and move it back- 
wards and forwards over the burning ground ; they make him 
go up and down a mountain of buriiing coal ; they put him 
nead first into a blazing copper cauldron (lohakumbhi) \ they 
throw him into the great hell (Mahaniraya). 

An evident modilication of this occurs m the 
commentary on PetavattJmi iv. 1, 8, which speaks 
of the five-fold bonds, sprinkling with molten 
copper, ascending the mountain of coals, throwing 
into the copper cauldron, entering the forest with 
leaves of swords, crossing the Vetarani, and throw- 
ing into the great hell. These are here called the 
seven %issadas^ and, though the comment rests on 
a doubtful interpretation of satttmada^ it illustrates 
the divergent conceptions and the attempt to 
harmonize them. 

The above passage of the Ahguttara recurs in 
the Majjhima, iii. 183, where it is followed by a 
description of the great hell (Mnlulniraya), the 
great carrion hell ((lutha), the great hot-ashes hell 
(Kukkula), the great silk-cotton tree forest (Sim- 
balivana), the great sword-leaf forest (Asipatta- 
vana), and the great bitter- water river ( Kharodaka). 
Here they are not ussadas, and there is no trace of 
the eight hells, but we find later the Mahaniraya 
(which is the proper name of a hell in the Hindu 
system) treated as the same as Avichi, and the 
Gfitha and other hells termed tismdasJ Witli the 
absence of any mention of eight hells in the Suttas, 
and the existence of divergent descriptions, this 
probably implies the combination of two inde- 
pendent systems. The Mahaniraya is iclentified 
witli Avichi, and the Gfitha and other great hells 
are reduced to msadas round the eight i;reat hells. 
Both systems are no doubt in their main features 
pre- Buddhistic. Several of the names are identical 
with some in the system of the 21 Hindu hells ® and 
the six of the Yoga system.® 

Tliere are still other unlocated hells, which 
appear to have developed out of the dcHcription of 
special kinds of tortures, Kakola, Kburadhara, 
Sataporisa, Battisfila, Bunaldia.** In Sanskrit 
works we find as ‘great hells’ Srdmaii (theSimbali 
forest of Bali), Agnighatfi., Andhakilla, Sitodaka 
(Sit-?), Asichchheda, Sanibara.® 

In Dlgka^ ii. 12, there Is a reference to beings in the L(^n$a- 
Hkd, the spacer between every three adjacent univerHCS, which la 
quite dark. It is de«(irlhtKl in the commentary jih a great hell, 
where sins of violence against relatives and virtuous ascetics 
are punished. In Jafaka, vi. 247, it is the penalty for heresy. 
The inhabitants have long nails, and like hats on trees they 
hang from the eftakkamda walls that <mcirel« the world. Then, 
finding no food, they <irop Into the salt water iielow. They are 
dasatsl as pretm In R. 8. Ilawly’s Sinhalese sources, 7 tliere 
is no iriciioation of this In the Fkll. 

A syntein which .shown no relation to tlie eight 
hells is described in the SHttampdia^ iii. 10. 
Buddha is ftsked how long is the leugtli of life in 
the Paduma hell. He answers that it is not easy 
to say how many j'ears, but that it is possible to 
make a coinpariHon. If a man were to take a 
single grain every century from a load of sesamum 
seed, the task would be finished in loss time than 
the period of the Abbuda hell. Then follow nine 
other hells, the length of time in each of which is 
twenty times longer than the preceding : Nirab- 
buda, Ababa, Ahalui, Atata, Kumuda, Bogandluka, 
Uppalaka, Bundarlka, Pmiuma. This makes the 
length of the Paduma hell 512,000,000 times that of 
the Abbuda. 

There is nothing to show that these are not 

i Mahdmi^Uy L 6-8. 

* VaJJkimlki/a, hi. 222; Manw, iv. M* 

* Vyium on iii. 25. 

4 jmkdr V. 148, 146, 247, 269, 274 ; ct the tortures in Suites 
nipdta, 678-5. 

® Kdm^4mpuhaf IS, 80. 

6 Di0ka Comnh, <Jobmbo, 1918, i 2» ; ot 
wBtfddAa, Oxford, ISOO-lOlO, iL 9. 

7 Mmwd nf pp. 48, 60. 
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distinct hells, as they are termed in the text. The 
commentator, however, says that they are not 
separate hells, but indicate the length of time in 
Aviehi. It is certain that the names do signify 
high numerals, but the identification with Aviehi 
is probably another case of harmonizing, as the 
punishments described in the verses following are 
not those of Aviehi. They are those of A hguttara, 
i. 141, and of what are called the ‘seven ussadas^ 
in the Fetavatthu commentary. Although these 
verses may not be contemporary with the previous 
prose account of Abbuda, etc. , there is nothing in 
either to suggest the system of eight hells. The 
commentator also shows that his view was not of 
unquestioned authority, as he states two other 
interpretations ; (1) that the names Abbuda, etc., 
are due to the variety of pains and punishments in 
each, (2) that they are cold hells. 

5- Cold hells. — It is as cold hells that eight of 
these ten hells appear in a modified form in Sans- 
krit works. The names in Dharmasamffraha, 122, 
are Arbuda, Nirarbuda, Atata, Apapa, Hahadhara, 
Utpala, Padma, Mahfipadma, the Pali Kumuda, 
Sogandhika, and Pundarika being omitted, and 
Mahapadma being added. The Pali is more 
systematic, as the last five of this list are the 
names of the five kinds of lotuses. From the 
Abhidharmakoia'^ and Chinese sources we know 
that the names like Apapa and Atata are inter- 
preted as the sounds uttered by their inmates, and 
those named from the difierent kinds of lotuses 
(Utpala, Padma) are due to the frozen flesh of their 
victims exfoliating in the form of these flowers. 
There is no reason to think that this, any more 
than the whole system of cold hells, is anything 
but a development of scholastic exegesis, and the 
reduction to eight is probably due to a desire to 
make them conform with the hot hells. 

6. Locality of hells. — The Scriptures imply that 
the hells are below the earth, apparently in 
descending order corresponding to the ascending 
heavens. Later writings give various inconsistent 
accounts, showing that they are merely the elabora- 
tions of commentators, Aviehi, according to 
Abhidharmako^a,^ is 20,000 leagues {yojanas) below 
Jambhdvipa. Other authorities put the hells 500 
leagues down, and below the southern extremity 
of Jarabudvipa. Dh/xrmasamgralia, 123, makes 
Sanjiva and the other hells the lowest of the 
pdtdlas, or subterranean regions, with Aviehi 
consequently at the bottom of the universe. 
Accounts of the size are equally contradictory. 
The Jdtaka commentator makes Aviehi 1800 
leagues in diameter and 5400 in circumference, 
showing that he conceived it as circular.® 

7, Crimes punished in each hell.— The criminals 
punished in the first hot hell are strikers, 
murderers, and those moved by covetousness and 
anger; in the second slanderers, liars, and those 
undutiful to father, mother, or friends; in the 
third those who kill rams, antelopes, and other 
living beings ; in the fourth those who inflict 
torments on living beings ; in the fifth those who 
destroy the property of the gods, of Brahmans, of 
their guru, though charged to guard it ; in the 
sixth those who burn forests and live animals ; in 
the seventh the infidel {natthika) who reverses 
right and wrong ; in the eighth those w-ho kill 
disciples, father, mother, or guru. This is the 
arrangement of the Fanchagatidlpana, with which 
the Mahdvastu agrees in the main. It is natur- 
ally absent from the Suttas, which usually mention 
the traditional list of ten sins as leading to hell. 

1 L. de la Vall6e Poussin, Vasulomdha et Tagomitra. Trois- 
iefiM chapitre de VAbhidharmakoga,, London, 1914-18, p. 80 ff. 

* Cf. ^Vt. OOSMOOONY AND COSMOLOGY (Buddhist) *, and A. 
R^musat, M6lange8 posthumes d*hi8t et de UtUratwre orientcUea, 
Paris, 184S, p. 79. 


The Jdtetka, v. 267, puts parricides and slayers of 
ascetics in the first (Kalasutta), unrighteous kings 
in the sixth (Tapana). 

The absence of certain notorious crimes is notice- 
able. These are punished in the minor hells— a 
fact which is not surprising, when we know that in 
the Sutta accounts they were not ussadas, but 
great hells. Violators of morality suffer in Mll- 
hakupa ; adulterers climb the thorny simbaM 
trees ; in the Asipattavana the destroyers of con- 
fidence are cut to pieces ; robbers swallow hot 
balls of iron, and killers of fish are plunged into 
Vetarani. In these ussadas the Jdtaka also puts 
matricide, abortion, and adultery. The slaying of 
father or mother, slaying an arhaf, shedding the 
blood of a Buddha, schism, and heresy are also 
said to be punished in Aviehi.^ 

8. Length of life in the hells. — There is no fixed 
dxiration of life for beings in states of punishment, 
according to Abhidhammattha-samgaha, v. 4. In 
Itwuttaka, 18, it is said that he who causes a schism 
suffers in hell for a kappa. Schism is punished in 
Aviehi according to later accounts, but there is no 
indication that the system of eight hells is recog- 
nized here. The passage became later a matter 
of controversy in difierent schools, especially as it 
was not agreed whether the kappa was a great 
aeon, the period between two destructions of the 
universe, or a subdivision of this, an antara-kappa.^ 
The account of the Paduma hell recognizes no 
definite period, since the unit of the ten periods is 
undetermined, and similarly in other parts of the 
Suttas, where the refrain occurs, ‘ and they die not 
until their evil karma is exhausted.* 

An arrangement found in the Abhidharmeddstra 
quoted by Feer makes the periods correspond to 
those of the heavens of Kamaloka, i.e. in the 
Sanjiva hell 500 years, a day and night of which 
equal 50 human years. These periods are doubled 
for each succeeding hell, till we get for Aviehi 
64,000 years, with a day and night of 6400 human 
years. The arrangement in Hardy’s Sinhalese 
authorities® is apparently the same. 

9. Animals. — Animals are classed as eaters of 
grass, of carrion, living in darkness {i.e. blind), in 
water, in filth. The foolish man, who formerly in 
this world has taken pleasure in these things and 
has done evil deeds, is born in one of these classes. 
As there is no morality and accumulation of merit 
in such existences, it is exceedingly difficult to 
escape from this state, and, if even after repeated 
animal births the individual reaches the state of 
man, he is born in a very low caste.* The Fern- 
chagatidlpana, 45-50, makes animal birth corre- 
spond with the supposed characters of different 
kinds of animals. The licentious are born as geese 
and pigeons, the stupid as worms. Through anger 
they become serpents, and through pride and 
insolence asses and dogs. The envious and avari- 
cious become monkeys, the meat-eaters tigers and 
other carnivorous animals. 

In Mahayana the saving power of the hodhi- 
sattvas extends to all realms. Avalokitesvara 
empties the hells and j?refa-world, he takes the 
form of a bee, and by humming his teaching to 
innumerable worms causes them to remember the 
Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order, so that they 
are reborn as hodhisattoas in Sukhavati.® 

10. Pretas. — A preta (Pali peta) is properly one 
who has * gone before,’ a departed person. Hindu- 
ism developed a very characteristic form of 
worship of the dead.® Buddhism modified this by 
making pretas a special class, who have to expiate 
a certmn kind of karma in the pre^a-realm {petti- 

T^Mahdvastu, i. 26; other details are given in Feer (see 
Literature). 

2 Katkdoatthu, 476. 3 Manual of Budhisn^, p. 28. 

4 Majjhima, iii. 167--169. 5 KarandavyuTia, p. 46. 

6 See axt. Attcbstor-woeship asd Cult or the Dead (Indian). 
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vlsaya). In the Buddhist view it is only the 
departed condemned to this realm that can benelit 
by offerings {saddha^ ,^rdddha) made to them by 
their relatives and friends. In the other four 
courses the life of the departed person depends 
upon the means of support in the world to wliich 
he has gone. ^ The Tirokuddasutta^ the 

worship {piijd) as consisting in actual oUerings of 
food and drink set out for the departed. 

‘ Those who are compassionate give to their relatives pure and 
excellent food and drink at the proper time, saying, ** May this 
be for our relatives ; may they be made happy.” . . . The petas 
live on what is given from this world.’ 


The commentary explains that the offerings are 
made by giving alms to the Order, and the merit 
is assigned to the pretas, whereby they benefit. 
The monks performing the ceremony, in fact, take 
the place held in the Hindu rite by the Brahman 
priests, who represent the deceased ancestors.^ 

11. Preta-realra, — The pretas are ghosts, which 
live at cross-roads and congregate outside the 
fences and at the doors of houses. They are 
described in the commentary as having long dis- 
hevelled hair and beard, lean, rough limbs, looking 
like burnt trees after a forest fire, some scorched 
with flames arising from their stomachs and issuing 
from their mouths through their burning hunger 
and thirst, some with bellies like mountains and 
their throats the size of a hole made by a needle. 
The effect of their karma is bo make their relatives 
forget them, and then their only food is indescrib- 
able filth. Several kinds are mentioned : kuppi- 
pdsika, * afflicted with hunger and thirst ’ ; vantdsa, 

‘ eating vomit ’ ; paradattupajwin, * living on what 
is^ given by others ’ ; nijjhdmataT^hika, ‘ burning 
witn thirst.’ 

12. Sins punished in the preta-realm. — The 
special sins leading to preta existence are niggard- 
liness or refusing to give alms and envy of the 
blessings of others. Those who have dissuaded 
from giving become needle-mouthed, and those 
who, though intending to give, liave afterwards 
regretted it become eaters of filth. This sin is put 
by BaipytUta^ i, 92, in the Mahiroruva helL One 
vrao says unpleasant things in anger becomes a 
preta with fiery throat.^ 

In the Kd 7 'at} 4 ^itiyfika^ the city of pretm (pre- 
tanagara) is an abode adjoining Avichi. It has 
door-keepers, and is mentioned in several passages I 
along with various hells. I 

After pretas the Fa^chagatidlpana groups * 
several cl^es of superhuman beings, which, j 
though strictly speaking divine, do not generally I 
reside in heaven. They are chiefly bein|^ wlmse | 
karma is mixed : kumohandas^ demons attentlant j 
on Vinllhaka, one of the four great kings ; ! 
rdhfosaSf cannibal demons ; gandharrfUj divine 
mu.sicianB ; pmlrkas, pajmupmMhtm^ mud-demons ; 
yaksns^ deincms, especially tliose attendant on 
Vessavana, one of the four great kings ; and 
gods expelled from the heaven of the 
Thirty-three, and forming a separate gati in some 
schools.® Ndgas and garudas, wliose natural 
forms are serpents amf birds respectively, are 
classed with the animals. 


13. Man. — Eebirth as a man, whether from a 
previous higher or from a lower existence, implies 
that the individual has some good karma to his 
credit. The punishment of hell is monitory and 
retribtttory, not a purification as in the Christian 
purgatory; but, although a being in a state of 
punishment cannot acquire merit, he may be 
reborn as a man or god owing to the ripening of 
karma from a still earlier existence. Such Icarma 
may result in an individual being reborn as a man, 

I v, 2^-271. a KhvMixMa'&Mha vlL 

I AhmnmK Uyden. iml t'lM. 
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who has done deeds that otherwise would have led 
to heaven or hell. If he has formerly been a 
shedder of blood, he will be short-lived ; if an 
injurer and striker of living beings, he will be 
diseased ; if of an angry and despairing nature, 
ugly ; if eager for gain and honour, weak ; if he is 
not a giver, poor ; if proud and insolent, of low 
caste ; if not an inquirer as to what is good and 
worthy, stupid. And the practice of the opposite 
virtues leads to long life and tlie other corre- 
sponding blessings.^ 

14. Heavens. — The arrangement of heavens, 
though peculiarly Buddhist as a system, is based 
upon Hindu conceptions, and tlie names of the 
lower heavens are often similar to or identical 
with those of the Yoga philosopliy. There is little 
doubt that they are pre-Buddhistic, and hence it is 
not surprising that the original meaning of several 
of the names of diilerent gods and Iieavens was 
apparently unknown to the Buddhists, who inter- 
preted them in more than one way. The series 
of Iieavens as given in Majjhima, i. 289, is as 
follows : 

A. Tub six iikavrns op sensuai^ kn-ioyment (Kamaloka).— 

(1) ChiUummahdmjika -This is the heaven of the four 

great kings, the gods of the four quarters, and protectors of 
each of the four continents. They are Dhatarajttiha (Dhytara- 
stra), king of the east ; Virulha (Vlrucjihaka), of the south ; 
virupakkha (Virupak§ia), of the west; anti Kuveraor Vessavapa 
(VaiiSravapa), of the north. Their attendants are respectively 
(fandkarms, kumhha'o>ia$, ndga.% and yak^as."^ Their abode is 
half-way up Mount Meru, the centre of the world. 

(2) Tdvatiriisa dems . — The 33 gods, with Sakka at their head, 
dwell on the top of Mount Meru. The asuras are placed below 
or at the foot of Mount Meru, after being expelled from Tava- 
tiqisa by Sakka. Other superhuman beings of general Hindu 
mythology (mentioned under pretas) properly belong to this 
region. Eebirth in the vegetable world is apparently absent 
from the Buddhist system, but trees and plants are really divine 
beings, devaU\ and their life is that of the tree-spirit inhabiting 
them. 

(3) Y&ma derats.— -This would naturally mean gods of the 
heaven of Yama, Yama being the Vedic king of the heaven of 
the fathera. In Buddhism, however, Yama has become king of 
hell and the pretas^ and the comrmmtarieh interiiret ydma in 
various ways—#*. p., ‘the misery-freed gculs'W or in the sense of 
a watch (period of three hours), as h(*ing the iieriod Iw which 
these gods reckon time. Dimmmapala on Therlgdim, 107. 
derives it from the root yrt, in the sense of ‘having attained 
divine ple.asure.’ Their king is Suy&ma, 

(4) Tu&ita tlerafi.—Thviiti are the ‘delighted or satisfied g^sds,’ 
and their atiode is the heaven from wldeh the MAimttvm 
descend to become Buddhas, The king is Hantusita. 

(6) Nimmdnarati This means gods who delight in 

creation or tiansformatlon. The commentary on VifMna- 
mttkdi 30, explains the name m those who take delight and 
sport by changing their forms at pleasure. lii. 218, 

interprets It as those who exercise their power over seniual de- 
sires cimted hy themselves. Their king is 8ti«immifca. 

(6) dmm. — Aoeowling to 

iii. 218, these are gods who exendse their power over sensual 
pleasures created by others. Their king is Vahavatti, and as 
ruler of the highest of the KHma heavens he is later identified 
with M&ra.'i ^ this and the previous heaven com^Hjiond to the 
Yoga A|>arininnitava4avartin and BarininnitiivaSavartln. they 
are probably ancient terms, interpretvfi variously without 
reference to their original application. The Yoga U;rms show 
that parch may be a mistake for part*, and the Buddhist inter- 
pr<‘tation8 consequently mere etymological illusions. 

B, Hkavess of nm woxtn of mm (Etipaloka).— The follow- 
ing list of 13 is that of Majifkima, I. 2Hfi, Other lists vary from 
16 to 18, and have also minor deferences iti arrangement. The 
usual number of 16 is obtained by subdividing the first dhydna 
into three, and adding the asafikmattoB in the fourth dhydna. 
The principle of division in all the lists is the classifiiation of 
the heavens alxive Kinmioka into eight planes, awxording to the 
four dhydnm, and the four higher * attainmentM.* 

(1) First dhydna*^Brahmaktlyika dems, gwls of the troop of 
Brahms^ subdivided in VWhaii^a, 424, into (a) Brafmapdri- 
sajja dems. gods of Brahmi’s retinue, (b) BrahmapurakUa 
devas, family priests of Brahma, (c) mahftbra/imm, great 
Brahmas. In tlie Suttas only one great Brahma is at any g^ven 
time supreme. 

(2) Seomd dhydna.-*~Ahha depots, gods of brilliance, including 
(a> parittdbha devm, gods of limited brilliance, (b) appamdr 
^dbm devm, gods of uolimit^ brilliance, <o) ttbhaiMra deva$, 
radiant gods. 


J Majthitm, iii. 202-206 : FaHckagatidipana, 7C1-102. 
a Dlgha, ii. 257. 

a S. Z. Aung and 0. A. F. Ehys Davids, Cmnpendium «f 
Philmaphy, I^ondon, 1810 (tr. of Abhidkammattka^mfpgaha) 
p. 188, n, 2. 
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(3) Third dhydna. — Subha devas^ gods of beauty or lustre, 
including (a) parittasubha devas, gods of limited lustre, (6) 
appamdp^asubha devas, gods of unlimited lustre, (c) subhakv^ha 
devaSt godB of complete lustre. 

(4) Fourth dAydna.— (a) Vehapphala deuos, gods of great 
fruit, (6) aviha devas, gods of non-increase (?), (c) atappa devas, 
gods of coolness, (d) sudassa devas, gods fair to see, (e) sudassi 
devas, well-seeing gods, (/) akaniUha devas, gods among whom 
none is the youngest— a Vedic epithet of the maruts, but with 
no discernible reference to those gods. 

In Digha, ii. 60, 62, the last five of this dhydna are called the 
suddhdvdsas, ‘gods of pure abode.’ Another class of this 
dhydna is that of the asaflflasuttas or asarpjftisattvas, beings 
of unconsciousness.1 Vibhahga, 426, puts them first in this 
class. In Sanskrit lists are further found the anabhrakas, 
‘cloudless’ gods, and the pu^yyaprasavas, ‘merit-producing’ 
gods. 

0. Heavens of the formless world (Arupaloka).— The four 
divisions of this world correspond to the four attainments 
(samdpattis). 

(1) Akdsdnanchdyatanupaga devas, gods who have reached 
the stage in which the object of thought is space realized as 
infinite. 

(2) VififLai^awhdyatanupaga devas, gods of the stage in 
which the object is cognition realized as infinite. 

(3) AkifLchafifLayatanupaga devas, gods of the stage in which 
the object is nothingness. 

(4) Afevasaflild'ndsaflfidyatanvjpaga devas, gods of the stage 
in which the object is neither consciousness nor unconscious- 
ness. 

15. Life of the g^ods. — The Vimdnavatthu com- 
mentary describes life in Kamaloka as consisting 
of sensual pleasures like those on earth, but on a 
grander scale. The gods have each a palace of 
gold, ruby, etc., and retinues of nymphs. They 
move through space on flying couches, and sport in 
the Nandana grove, or in boats on the great lakes. 
The sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies are 
among the vehicles of such gods. Sakka has female 
attendants skilful in dancing and singing. They 
marry and intermarry with the gods of the four 
great kings and the amrcts. 

In Rtipaloka there is no sensual desire — i.e., 
according to Ahhidhammattha'Samgaha, vi. 12, 
those groups of material qualities constituting 
smell, taste, body, sex, and those produced by 
food, are absent ; and among the unconscious 
beings also the groups of seeing, hearing, mind, 
and voice. In Arupaloka all the groups of material 
qualities are absent. 

Birth in Rtipaloka and Arupaloka is attained by 
the practice of the corresponding dhydna, and 
birth in one of the three divisions of each of the 
first three dhydnas is in accordance with the 
limited, medium, and eminent exercise of each. 
Vihhahga, 425, includes in the fourth dhydna also 
the four stages of Arupaloka, and makes birth in 
the seven divisions from asaflnasattas to akanitthas 
correspond to seven ways of practising this dhydna. 
Birth in Arupaloka is in accordance with the 
object of thought of each division. A somewhat 
difterent arrangement occurs in Ahhidhammattka- 
samgaha, vi. 10. 

16. Length of life in the heavens. — In the 
heaven of the four great kings a day and night 
equals 50 human years, and the length of life is 
500 divine years — i,e. 9,000,000 human years. 
These figures are doubled for each of the following 
Kama heavens, giving for the paranimmitavoAa- 
vattls a day and night equal to 1600 human years, 
and a life of 16,000 divine years. 

The three divisions of the hrahmakdyikas have 
a life of one-third, one-half, and a whole kappa', 
of the parittdhhas it is two kappas, and, by 
successive doubling for each of the following, 
64 kappas for the sitbhakinhas. Asahnasattas 
and v&happhalas both have 500 kappas, and the 
following to akanitthas successively double. In 
Arupaloka the ages are 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 
84,000 kappas.^ 

Further cosmological details will be found in 

1 Digha, iii. 263 ; Kathdvatthu, 260 ; Dharmasarpgraha, 128, 

2 Ahgwttara, i. 213, 267 ; Vibhafiga, 424-426. In Compendium 
of Philosophy, p. 14^, the meaning of kappa in this connexion 
is discussed. 
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an account of the paradises of Mahayana in art. 
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Edward J. Thomas. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Christian). — i. 
General character of the Christian view. — The 
distinctive feature of the Christian doctrine of im- 
mortality, as distinguished from that of Greek 
philosophy, is its insistence upon the survival, not 
of a part only, but of the totality of human person- 
ality. The Greek view is sometimes spoken of as 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, but it 
is only of part of the soul that persistence is affirmed. 
If Plato at times, in accordance with popular ideas, 
speaks of friendship with the great and good as 
among the pleasures of the next world, thus im- 
plying the permanence of man’s emotional and 
aftective nature, his more usual view is cold and 
inteilectnal. In theoretic Platonism what survives 
is little more than the power of abstract thought, 
and eternal bliss consists mainly in the calm and 
unemotional contemplation of the eternal, unchang- 
ing ‘Ideas.’ In Aristotle this intellectualist ten- 
dency is still more pronounced. What survives at 
death is simply the divine principle of pure intel- 
ligence (fo0s), which apparently is absorbed into 
the Divine Mind, so that it becomes a serious 
question, in spite of such passages as Nic. Eth. i. 
11 , whether Aristotle can rightly be regarded as a 
believer in individual immortality. 

To the Jew the life of the affections, of the 
emotions, of the senses, and of active volition, 
seemed of more worth than the life of abstract 
thought. As soon as ever he conceived a blessed 
life beyond the grave as possible at all, he demanded 
that it should have all (and more than all) the 
warmth, the fullness, and the vivacity of earthly 
life. Eternal life, in his view, meant the enhance- 
ment and enrichment of life, not its impoverishment, 
and impoverished it would surely be, in his opinion, 
if it lost one single element which in the earthly 
life possesses artistic, moral, or emotional value. 
The Jew, then, stood for the survival of human 
personality in its entirety. 

But this position, when logically thought out, 
seems to imply a life lived in a material environ- 
ment, and even the survival (in some sense) of the 
human body. Sensation, e.g., seems to require 
organs of sensation, emotion some sort of bodily 
organization, the recognition of friends some kind 
of visible form by which to distinguish them; 
furthermore, it seems impossible to understand 
how the artistic faculties can be exercised except 
upon sensible objects possessed of aesthetic charm. 
If, therefore, eternal life implies, as to a Jew it 
does, the most perfect and satisfying life imagin- 
able, it must imply a life lived in the body, and in 
a material universe, both of which, however trans- 
figured and glorified, must still be thought of under 
the category of matter. 

This point of view, characteristic of the main 
stream of Jewish thought, as distinguished from 
the speculations of the Platonizing school of Philo, 
was that which commended its^f to Christ and 
the first Christians. Hence their descriptions of 
the life to come are pictorial, vivid, almost sensu- 
ous, employing largely the current apocalyptic 
imagery. Such descriptions are undoubtedly sym- 
bolical, but they do not symbolize a purely spirit- 
ual existence. When we read of harpers with 
their harps, of the new song of the redeemed, of 
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the Bew heavens and the new earth, of the new 
Jerusalem paved with gold, of its joyous inhabit- 
ants clothed in white and carrying palms, we are 
not meant to think of disembodied spirits existing 
in vacuo, but of visible human bodies gloriously 
arrayed, and of real sensible things corresponding 
in the heavenly sphere to what we should here call 
beautiful music, beautiful literature and poetry, 
beautiful architecture, and beautiful scenery. 

But the Christian view of heaven, though con- 
taining an element which (in a good sense) may be 
called ‘ sensuous,’ is not sensual. Christ was care- 
ful to guard from the first against those gross and 
carnal conceptions of future bliss which among His 
contemporaries tended to attach themselves to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body. Accord- 
ing to His teaching, in the world to come man will 
have outgrown his lower animal propensities, such 
as the appetite of sex (Mt 22^°, Mk 12®^, Lk 20®®) 
and the desire of eating and drinking (Bo 14^’). 
Allusions to feasting in the next world are certainly 
to be understood symbolically, as is especially 
evident from Mt 26®®. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, the same spirit- 
ual view of the resurrection life appears in rab- 
binical writings ; 

* In the world to come,* said Rabbi Rab, * there is neither eat- 
ing, nor drinking, nor sexual pleasure, nor strite, hut the 
righteous with their crowns sit around the table of God, feeding 
on the splendour of His Majesty.’ i 

The risen Lord’s eating with the disciples during 
the great 40 days is not inconsistent with this view. 
He ate, not as needing food, but in order to aftbrd 
a convincing proof of His bodily resurrection (Lk 
2486ar.^ Ac 1^ EVm, 10"). 

The resurrection bodies of the saints were con- 
ceived of not as natural, but as glorious aud spirit- 
ual (Mt 22®®, 1 Co 15®®^*), like the bodies of the 
angels, whom the ancient Jews and the early 
Church (at least to the close of the 4th cent.) 
regarded not as strictly incorporeal, but as invested 
with spiritual liodies, it being the privilege of God 
alone to be purely incorpdreaL® Although the 
identity of the resurrection body with the earthly 
body is often suggested, or even insisted on in the 
NT (see Mt ^ 10®«, Bo 8^^* 1 Co 15®® ; of. also 

Mt 27®®), the identity thought of was probably one 
of continuity, rather than of identical materials. 
The doctrine of the full material identity of the 
earthly with the resurrection body seems not to 
be part of the original tradition, and is proWbly 
inconsistent with the Pauline doctrine (see especi- 
ally 1 Co 15), It cannot be proved by the analogy 
of the resurrection of Jesus ilimself. That resur- 
rection was indeed a type and figure of the resur- 
rection of the saints, but it was also a convincing 
sign of the Lord’s victory over death, and of the 
triumph of matter over spirit. Accordingly, for 
apologetic rettsons the actual buried body rose, 
leaving the tomb empty, but at the moment of 
resurrection it was transformed into a glorious and 
spiritual body, belon|idng hencefortli to tlie heavenly 
sphere, and pereeptiole to mortal senses only by 
virtue of a voluntary and temporary accommoda- 
tion to earthly conditions. Such at least seems to 
have been the view of the first disciples, and it is 
still the belief of the majority of Christians. 

a. The locality of heaven. — Undoubtedly heaven 
is a state rather than a place, but a religion which, 
like Christianity, teaches the r^urrecfcion of the 
body and the glorification not merely of the spirit- 
ual, but even of the material universe, cannot 
dispense altogether with the idea of locality in 
connexion with heaven. What appears to be the 
teaching of tlie NT is this. At present, owing to 
the imperfection of the universe, God’s glory and 

i 17a. 
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majesty cannot he fully manifested in it. The 
boundaries of heaven (ie. of the sphere in which 
the divine glory is fully manifested) are conse- 
quently restricted. But in the consummation and 
regeneration of the universe {iraXivyevecLa, Mt 19^8 ; 
dvoKardcTTourLS Tdvrajp, Ac 3®^), which will accom- 
pany the resurrection, when the whole creation, 
which, being enslaved in the bondage of corruption, 
groaneth and travail eth in pain together {or to- 
gether with man) until now, shall be delivered into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God 
(Ro 8®^), then the glory of God, at present mani- 
fested within a limited heaven, will be manifested 
throughout the entire universe, and the boundaries 
of heaven and of creation will be conterminous 
(2 P Rev 2P ; cf. Is 65^'? 66®®, Rev IP®, etc.). 
The distinction between heaven and earth will then 
have no meaning. Wherever God’s servants may 
be, on whatever cMuployment, God will be with 
them, and they will see His face — in other words, 
they will be in heaven, just as at present the holy 
guardian angels, while performing their ministry 
on earth, never really leave heaven, because they 
always see God’s face (Mt 18^®). 

3. The essential bliss of heaven, — Since God is 
the object of a Christian’s simreme love, to see 
Him face to face must be a Christian’s supreme 
bliss. This unveiled vision of God, which is tlie 
unending joy of the angels (Mt 18^®), will also be 
the final reward of the pure in heart (Mt 5®). Both 
St. John and St, Paul agree in this doctrine, hut 
it is the author of the Apocalypse who works it 
! out into the fullest detail. 

* Beloved,’ says St. John, * now are we children of God, and it 
Is not yet made manifest what we shall be. We know that, if 
he shall be manifested, we shall be like him ; /or w shall ses 
him emi as he is. And every one that hath this hope set on 
him purifieth himself, even as he is pure’ (1 Jn 32 .^). ’For 
now,* says St. Paul, *we see in a mirror, darkly (Ht. *in a 
riddle ’} ; but then face to face : now I know in part ; but then 
shall I know Gmyimcronai) even as also I have been known’ 
(1 Co 18JS), 

This immediate contemplation of tlie Infinite 
Essence of God, which, os conferring the highest 
conceivable degree of bliss, is generally spoken of 
as the Beatific Vision, must be regarded as a 
strictly sujiematural endowment of grace, not 
analogous to any fiumlty at present pOf«essed by 
man. Here on earth even our own |wsr«onality, in 
its full depth ami reality, is mysteriously veiled 
from us. w hat the thinker is in distinction from 
his thought, what the self-identit;al soul is, as dis- 
tinguished from its changing state.H, we have not 
the least idea. The more we try to fix our gaze 
inward upon our true selves, the more confused 
our vision becomes, and we have to abandon the 
tiu^k as hopeless. If, then, we cannot by nature 
know our own selves, how much less can we know 
the Absolute Spirit 1 Hence Christian thought has 
always recognized that in order to attain to the 
immmiate vision of the Divine Essence, the hunmn 
soul must be lifted above thenatural orderaltogether, 
ma<le to partake of the Divine Nature (2 P P), 
and, so far as this is possible without complete 
absorption into the Godhead, even ® deified/ as the 
Greek Fathers did not hesitate to express it. 

The richness, magnificence, fertility, and com- 
prehensiveness of this doctrine must be admitted 
even by those who cannot share it. It sums up 
and includes all lesser ideals by tranHccnding them. 
It satisfies the Platonic ideal, because <*od is llira- 
self the m4a rov dyaBod, and, in contemplating Him, 
the soul contemplates the Absolute It 

satisfies also the Aristotelian idea! of perfect intel- 
lectual knowledge, because in Go<l the soul sees 
the universe no longer In scattered fragments, but 
as a single whole, from which standpoint the 
cosmos ap|)ears to lie what it really is, viz. an 
orderly rational system. 

The need of satisfying the intellectual faculties 
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of man is not ignored by Christianity. It em- 
phasizes the essential rationality and intelligibility 
of the universe by regarding creation as the work: 
of the Logos, or Reason of God, which, having 
from the beginning been immanent in the world, 
was finally manifested in the person of Jesus Christ, 
and is the object of Christian worship. A religion 
which pajrs the homage of adoration to Reason 
cannot fairly be accused of neglecting the claims 
of intellect. Intellectual knowledge has always 
been one constituent in the Christian ideal of 
human blessedness. St. Paul longs for 
which certainly includes intellectual knowledge; 
and Origen considers that the satisfaction of the 
thirst for knowledge, which God has implanted in 
the soul, will be among the greatest of the joys of 
heaven. According to him, the cultivation of phil- 
osophy, and even of natural science, will be among 
the principal occupations of the glorified saints of 
God.i 

But Christianity does not fall into the mistake 
of ranking intellect above moral goodness. It is 
not mainly as the Supreme Reason, but as the 
All-Holy, that God is adored by angels and men 
(Is 6 ^, Rev 4®). Religion has always recognized 
that the true being of God is best expressed in 
terms of moral personality. Thus the ancient 
Jews regarded Him mainly as Monarch and Judge. 
Christianity, without rejecting these ideas, trans- 
figured them by conceiving of God as Unbounded 
Love (Jn 3^®). God, then, for Christians, is 

g rimarily * Our Father which art in heaven,^ and 
:om this point of view heaven is regarded in 
Scripture as the home^ where God gathers His 
children round Him in the loving intercourse of 
family life. * In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ; if it were not so, I would have told 
you ; for I go to prepare a place for you ’ (Jn 14®). 

The most wonderful representation of God in 
this aspect is the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Here the Infinite Creator appears as running 
{dpajj.d)v) to meet the repentant prodigal, falling on 
his neck and kissing him fondly {mr€<f>0<'n<r€), 
bringing forth the best robe, putting a ring on his 
hand and shoes on his feet, and killing the fatted 
calf and making merry (Lk 15^®®^*)- the same 
spirit, the author of the Apocalypse exhausts the 
resources of language and imagery in trying to 
describe God’s tender and familiar intercourse with 
the saints in heaven (Rev 21 ®). 

As in the love of God Christianity finds the 
supreme satisfaction of the human affections, so in 
the worship of God it finds the chief satisfaction 
of human emotion. Of all the emotional states 
experienced on earth the profoundest and the most 
uplifting is the sense of boundless adoration, joined 
with abject self-abasement, which thrills through 
the devout soul as it contemplates the infinite 
perfections of God. In heaven this rapture of 
adoration will never cease. ‘They have no rest 
day and night, saying, Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord God, the Almighty, which was and which is 
and which is to come ’ (Rev 4®). 

Worship is the emotional expression of man’s 
consciousness of God’s absolute transcendence, and 
of the infinite gulf which separates even the most 
exalted creature from the Infinite Creator. The 
Christian cannot feel towards His God like the 
pantheist, who knows no God higher than the 
universe of which he himself forms a part. The 
Christian’s God is absolute, self-existing, self- 
sufl&cing, not dependent upon the universe in any 
way for His perfection and blessedness, but tran- 
scending it to an infinite extent, and therefore 
claiming a homage that is absolutely unbounded. 
The Incarnation, though it bridges the abyss, does 
not destroy it. Even as incarnate, immanent, 
1 De Prindpiis, ii. 11 , etc. 


and holding familiar intercourse with His creatures, 
the Creator still maintains His awe-inspiring and 
ineffable transcendence. Indeed, it is just this 
ever-present consciousness of His immeasurable 
elevation above all created being that lends to the 
idea ^ of the incarnation of God its profound 
emotional value. Even before God incarnate the 
heavenly host falls down in boundless adoration 
(Ph 2 ^®). 

Heaven, therefore, both in the OT and still more 
in the NT, is represented as a glorious sanctuary 
in which God’s servants worship Him unceasingly 
with inward purity of heart, and with the outward 
expression of a magnificent ritual. There will be 
no temple (i.e. no special temple) there (Rev 21 ®®), 
because the whole universe will become one vast 
temple of God ; and the worship will be ceaseless, 
because every activity of whatever sort, having as 
its end the glory of God, will be an act of worship. 

Ohs. 4 and 5 of the Apocalypse give an ideal picture of the 
perfect worship of heaven. It is a worship in which all creation 
(nature as well as man) harmoniously joins. How precisely the 
writer thinks of nature is not quite clear. It is possible ttiat he 
regards nature as offering its worship vicariously, through its 
king and high-priest, man. More probably, like most ancient 
thinkers and like St. Paul (Bo 822 ), he regards nature as animated, 
and thinks of a vast p^duated hierarchy of nature-spirits, 
culminating in the soul of the physical universe regarded as 
created, joining with angels and men in the anthem of praise. 
The worship is paid not only to God, but also to God incarnate, 

* the Lamb as it had been slain’ (Bev 66. 12, etc. ; Ph 2io, etc.). 

4. Heaven as a perfect society. — Trinitarianism 
regards God not as a monad, but as a perfect 
society, and finds in the nature of the Godhead 
itself the heavenly archetype of the family and of 
the state. The idea of the Church and of the 
communion of saints is therefore of the essence of 
Christianity. Religion, from the Christian stand- 

oint, is man’s approach to God as a member of a 

rotherhood, a family of God, a holy Church, in 
whose fellowship his spiritual life is nourished and 
perfected. Chnstianity makes men members one 
of another, puts in their mouths a social prayer 
(‘Our Father,’ not ‘My Father’), helps them on 
their way by social worship and social sacraments, 
and teaches them to regard the service of man as 
one with the service of God (see especially 1 Jn 
313-18 420. 21 Heaven, therefore, as realizing the 
social ideal, is continually represented in the NT 
as a perfect society, city, or state (He 12®®^*)- 

All war, violence, and danger from enemies 
external and internal will have ceased, and there- 
fore the gates of the city ‘ shall in no wise he shut 
by day ’ {i.e. not shut at all), ‘for there shall he no 
night there ’ (Rev 21 ®®). Heaven will be a sinless 
society, for ‘ there shall in no wise enter into it 
anything unclean, or he that maketh an abomina- 
tion and a lie : but only they which are written in 
the Lamb’s book of life ’ (21^). 

5. The activities of the heavenly citizens, — The 
unceasing worship of heaven is not to be taken as 
implying that there will he no other activity than 
worship there, but rather that all occupations of 
every sort, bein^ undertaken for the glory of God 
and in His service, will partake of the nature of 
worship. Many NT passages imply that all 
worthy faculties of individuals and races will find 
due employment in heaven (Rev 21®^' ®®). 

Thus, since heaven is a state or city, there will 
be a scope for faculties of government and 
administration there (cf. Lk 19^*^, ‘Have thou 
authority over ten cities ’). Our Lord teaches both 
in the parable of the Talents (Mt and in 

the parable of the Pounds (Lk 19^®®^*) that all 
faculties worthily employed in this world will 
receive additional scope in the world to come. K 
the indications in the Apocalypse are to he trusted,, 
there will be great scope for the artistic faculties. 
In heaven there will be beautiful architecture and 
craftsmanship (Rev 21 ^), beautiful poetry (5® 14® 
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16®), and beautiful music, both vocal and 
instrumental or at least some higher 

reality corresponding to these. Of the cultivation 
of pljilosophy and science in heaven we have 
already spoken. 

6 . Relation to time.— Christianity took over 
from Greek philosophy, and to some extent de- 
veloped independently, the profound and fruitful 
idea of the distinction between time and eternity, 
and between becoming and being. First clearly 
stated by Parmenides, c. 600 B.c. (‘True Being 
never was and it never will be, since it is present 
all of it together, only in iAe now, one and in- 
divisible’)* it is worked out in considerable detail 
^ Plato, c. 390 B.O., especially in his Phmdrm and 
Symposium, Plato regards time, which is divisible 
into successive moments of which only one is 
actual at a time, as a half -unreal shadow of 
eternity, which latter cannot be divided into parts, 
is present whole and indivisible in the changeless 
now, and is the only true duration. Similarly 
he regards becoming (yive<nii, i,e. evolution or 
change, which takes place in time, as an imperfect 
shadow of true being [cMa), which is changeless 
and self-consistent, and exists only in eternity. 
This view is also found in the NT,^ 

The doctrine of eternity has an important 
practical bearing won our conception of man’s 
future beatitude. Une of the greatest imperfec- 
tions of our present thinking is its piecemeal 
character. Geometry, e.g,, must be painfully and 
imperfectly acquired as a series of successive 
propositions, each of which requires a separate 
demonstration, A perfect intelligence would grasp 
in one mental act all the possible spatial relations 
of bodies. For such an intelligence there would 
be no ‘proofs,’ for all geometrical trutlis in all 
their relations would be grasped in a single intui- 
tion. In this world all our thinking is of the same 
disjointed and unsatisfactory character. We think 
of God in church, but forget Him as soon as we 
leave, because we have other things to think 
about. When talking to one friend, we forget for 
the time all our othens. We csannot thmk of 
history as a whole, but only of a succession of 
incidents, of which only one can be clearly gnispiul 
at a time. In all our attempts to take com- 
prehensive views details drop out of sight ; hence 
our best general imtions are unsubstantial and 
unsatisfying. Neither of God, nor of nature, nor 
of ourselves, nor of our neighbours, nor of our 
future destiny, can we form anything but 
fragmentary and inadequate views. 

Christian theology teaches that one of the chief 
results of the Beatilio Vision will be that the soul, 
seeing all things in God, will see them, as Qml sees 
them, ‘sub specie aeternitatis,’ i,e. entire and com- 
plete, in all their mutual relations, in one un- 
divided and indivisible mental act. Partial 
knowledge will be replaced, not indeed by 
omniscience, but by complete and adequate 
knowle<lge of all things, at any rate, which come 
within the intellectual capacity of creatures. 
There will be a similar iinilication of the emotional 
and affective life, so that all the alfections and 
emotions will be felt ai once. This inner iinifica- 
tion of our mental life, by virtue of which our 
total knowledge of ourselves, of God, of our 
Mends, and of the universe, together with the 
whole of the affections, emotions, and volitions, 

i See iMa^rtictileirly Jfn 8*^, * Belore AbriUiam wm, I am,* where 
the yevitrQm. of Abraham is contrasted with the dmt of Jesus ; 
Bev 106, wmrt itrrm., where the EV, tdlowlne all ancient 

authorities, oo^tly translate, ‘there shall he timenolonfrer*; 
If, atrh it b V Where the al^nct of iiiSec- 

tion shows that immutable duration, eternity, is meant i also 
atwnos in such phrasis as C««4 Imth in St. Joh«*s UospeJ 

and in the SynopUc^ means * eternal ‘ T#«y much In the PtefeoSte 
sense. 


which our relations to these will evoke, will be 
simultaneously present to the mind in one majestic 
harmony, will give to life lived in eternity a 
richness and a vivacity of which a life lived amid 
the distractions of time and change can give no 
conception whatever. It is this inner unilication 
of life, and not its mere endlessness, that is signi- 
fied when the life of heaven is spoken of as 
‘ eternal ’ {al(hpLos). 

It does not, liowever, follow from what has been 
said that time will have no sort of existence in the 
world to come. It may he that the lower creation 
will still be subject to time and to some degree 
of change. But, for the redeemed (at any rate in 
the higher aspects of their life) time and all 
essential change will have ceased to be. 

7 , Heaven regarded as a state of progress. — Of 
late years the traditional view of heaven as a 
timeless and changeless state of perfection has 
been sharply cliallenged both from the standpoint 
of the evolution theory and from that of the 

; philosophy of Bergson. Both these systems postu- 
late unending change, and Bergsonism regards 
change, and its accompaniment time, as ultimate 
realities belonging to the very essence of true 
life. There is a certain tendency, therefore, 
among modem theologians to regard heaven not 
as a state of perfection, but as one of con- 
tinxious progress towards perfection. Westcott^ 
even claims NT support for this view, and in- 
terprets the heavenly fioval of Jn 14®, not as 
dwelling-places, but as temporary halting- places 
for the soul in its never-ending journey towards 
perfection. 

To the present writer this view seems a serious 
impoverishment of the Christian ideal. If we 
admit that the essential life of God is eternal and 
not temporal, and that the Christian hope is to 
share it, then it seems natural to suppose that 
Christians will share in the eternity of that life. 
If they do not, the expression ‘eternal life’ is 
denuded of a large part of its meaning. Moreover, 
the modem theory seems to err by interpreting 
the higher in terms of the lower. If heaven is a 
state of the highest ooneeivable good, then it 
seems quite illegitimate to describe it in terms of 
analogies taken from the imperfect conditions of 
this fleeting world. Evolution and change are 
not good in themselves ; on the contrary, they are 
signs of imperfection. They mark a struggle 
towards a goal, and, when the goal is attained, no 
place remains for them. Heaven, according to 
traditional ideas, means the attainment of the 
g<wil, the actual and abiding possession of the 
liighest possible good that a creature can attain# 
That is surely a far more satisfying concepriim 
than unending progress towards a goal that is 
never reached. 

8, The state of the lost. —-The final condition of 

the lost is a problem of secondary importance. 
The possibility of final impcruteiicc, and therefore 
of final perdition, seems necessarily involved In 
the accepted doctrines of the freedom of the will 
and the immortality of the soul ; and Christ fre- 
quently warned His hearers against the danger of 
incurring final reprobation (Mt jqu 

12 ®®; cf. Mk Mt 18» 24®* 

26*®, etc.). But it does not seem to follow from 
the possibility of this doom that any will actually 
incur it. It may be that the providence of Gem 
will find means to avert it, and that the solemn 
warnings of Christ are among these means. Even 
if we grant, as the general tenor of the NT seems 
to suggest, that some will remain hardened and 
impenitent to the end, yet assuredly these will be 
rare and exceptional cases. NT teachin|t, taken 
an a whole, suggests, not ind«d tmiversalism, but 
1 Otk Jn 14% 
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certainly the salvation of the great bulk of man- 
kind. 

God ‘ willeth. that all men (rrai/ras avOpavrov^) should be saved, 
and come to the knowledge (eTTLyvtatrtv) of the truth * (1 Ti 2^). 
He * is the Saviour of all men, specially of them that believe * 
(1 Ti 410). The Son of God came to seek and to save that which 
was lost (Mt 1811), and to be the Saviour of the world (Jn 4 ^ 2 , 
1 Jn 414). ‘God sent not the Son into the world to judge 
[condemn] the world; but that the world should be saved 
through him ’ (Jn 317). 

Salvation, then, will be the rule, reprobation the 
pre exception. The process of reclamation may 
in some cases be difficult, the expiatory and cleans- 
ing discipline may be severe and prolonged, but in 
the end, after wnatever perils and sufierings, the 
great majority of God’s children will stand before 
Him, pardoned and sinless.^ 

With regard to the finally impenitent, our task 
here is not to investigate their probable fate as a 
question of pure philosophy, but to ascertain, as 
nearly as we can from the documents, what the 
original Christian view was. And, in the opinion 
of the present writer, an impartial criticism will in 
the end be driven to admit that Christ believed and 
taught that their doom will be eternal (Mt 25^^* 
18®, Mk 3^ 943-48^ 2 Th P, Jude"^). Of the various 
expedients devised by modern criticism to avoid 
this conclusion the best is certainly that which 
interprets eternal death as annihilation {q.v.). 
Annihilation was an idea not altogether unfamiliar 
to our Lord’s contemporaries. Not to mention 
apocalyptic writings,^ Kabbi Hillel taught that, 
whereas hardened sinners will * go down to 
Gehenna and be punished there for ages of ages,’ 
sinners of lesser delinquency will be annihilated 
and cease altogether to exist at the judgment. 
According to Edersheim, annihilationism even 
became the favourite rabbinical doctrine in the 


2nd century.® 

Annihilationism has the indubitable advantages 
(1) of being possible historically ; (2) of giving an 
adequate meaning to altbvtos (the wicked are de- 
stroyed for ever ) ; (3) of providing for the final 
extinction of all evil, moral and physical ; and (4) 
of thus establishing the absolute and unchallenged 
supremacy of good.** But, attractive as it is, it 
cannot be reconciled with the NT evidence taken 
as a whole. It may satisfy oXedpos aldjvtosj but not 
K6\a<n.s al(*}vios. Still less can it explain or satisfy 
such passages as Mk 9^, ‘Gehenna, where their 
worm dieth not’; and Mt 13^*®®, ‘the furnace of 
fire : there shall be the weeping and gnashing of 
teeth’ (cf. 8^® 22i® 24®i 25®^ Lk 13®®, etc.). The 
conscious existence of the lost is expressed or 
implied in so many NT passages that only a 
drastic and quite uncritical purging of the text 
can get rid of it. 

The final question now arises : Is it possible to 
reconcile eternal punishment with the Divine 
benevolence and with the ultimate victory of good 
over evil ? Probably it is. The general principle 
of the judgment will be the loss of faculties which 
have been abused (Mt 25-^®, Lk IQ*^'^). Now, the 
faculty which, in the case of the finally impenitent, 
has been wholly and irremediably abused is that 
of free will, and, therefore, whatever else eternal 
loss may involve, it must involve the loss of this. 
But with the loss of free will disappears also the 
power of sinning, and of resisting God’s will, and, 
therefore, at the judgment, moral evil will dis- 
appear, and the holy will of God will be supreme. 
Die lost, deprived of all power of volition and 
choice, will sink to the rank of necessary agents, 
and will do the will of God, like the lower creation, 
by necessity. Thus all creation will be subject to 
its Creator, and God will be all in all (1 Co 15*-^). 


2 See arfc. Eschatology. 
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4 See art. Oonditional Immortality. 


It is not necessary to regard the condition of 
the lost as absolutely intolerable, though, in con- 
trast with the bliss of the redeemed, it will appear 
most sad. Its sadness will consist mainly in regret 
for the loss of the Beatific Vision, and remorse for 
the criminal folly which has led to their degrada- 
tion from the rank of responsible beings. On the 
other hand, their condition may admit of import- 
ant alleviations. Thus they can sin no more, and 
will perform the will of God unerringly, which 
will surely be for their good. Moreover, their 
enjoyment of natural goods, though impaired, will 
not be destroyed. In fact it even seems possible 
to regard their condition as one of relative happi- 
ness of a purely natural kind. At any rate, we 
may be sure that their condition will be better than 
absolute non-existence, for we cannot imagine an 
omniscient and all- merciful God calling into being 
creatures whose final state will be worse than non- 
existence. The purely proverbial expression made 
use of, Mt 26^"^, is not sufficient evidence to the 
contrary. 

9. The intermediate state and purgatory. — The 
expectation that the final judgment would come 
witiiin their own generation caused tlie doctrine 
of the intermediate state to appear relatively un- 
important to the first Christians, and, as some 
think, even to Christ Himself. The references to 
it in the NT are accordingly not very numerous, 
and, were there a sufficient motive to do so, might 
possibly be explained away by the use of a little 
critical ingenuity. This has, in fact, been at- 
tempted even in so recent and judicial a work 
as Salmond’s Christian Doctrine of Immortality. 
But, inasmuch as the doctrine in question (in the 
most usual form of which the intermediate state 
was divided into two main compartments — a state 
of blissful expectancy in which the righteous 
awaited their reward, and a state of painful con- 
finement in which the unrighteous expiated their 
crimes, and were in some cases cleansed from sin) 
had already attained considerable development 
before the Christian era, and is found in full 
possession of the field immediately after the apos- 
tolic age, there is nothing to prevent, but every- 
thing to suggest, our taking the relevant NT 
passages at their full face value. 

The locus classicus is the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(Lk which embodies the Jewish conception entire, with 

only this difference, that the righteous are separated from the 
unrighteous by a great gulf, instead of by ‘ a hand’s breadth ’ 
(the rabbinical view). Lazarus rests in Abraham’s bosom — a 
common rabbinical designation of the intermediate abode of 
bliss — ^while Dives is in torments. That the torments of Dives 
are to be regarded as temporary is probably indicated by the 
use of aS-qs instead of yeevva, and by the softening* of his hard 
and selfish nature indicated in v.27f. 

The purgatorial aspect of the punishments in Hades is still 
more clearly indicated in Mt 1232, which seems to suggest that 
all sins, except one, may, under certain circumstances, find 
pardon in the world to come (a common Jewish expression for 
beyond the grave) ; also in Mt 626, which appears to imply that 
even grievous sinners may be released from their torments after 
adequately expiating their crimes. The possibility of the 
pardon of sin after death is also presupposed by 1 Peter 
(probably the work of the apostle himself), which represents 
Christ as preaching in Hades, not only to the righteous, but 
even to those sinners who rejected the preaching of Noah, and 
who, according to popular belief, were hopelessly lost (1 F 3i9 46). 
This, the natural and obvious sense of the passage, and that 
in which it was almost universally understood in ancient 
times, is now very generally recognized as the only tenable 
one. 

The fact is that purgatorial ideas were well 
established in Judaism long before Christ, and 
that Christianity simply adopted them. Judas 
Maccabseus is represented as ottering prayers and 
sacrifices for the sins of his soldiers fallen in battle, 
and thus making ‘a reconciliation for the dead, 
that they might be delivered from sin ’ (2 Mac 
12®®®'*). Shammai taught that, whereas the sins 
of desperate sinners are punished for ever, others 
‘go down to Gehenna, and moan, and come up 
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again.’ ^ The early Church, while taking a very 
gloomy view of hell, took, on the whole, a hopeful 
view of Hades. Hades was regarded as a great 
mission-field for the evangelization of the heathen 
and of imperfect believers. As the Lord Himself 
had preached the gospel there, so, after their deaths, 
had the apostles. According to Hermas, they had 
even baptized there, thus rendering unnecessary 
the practice of vicarious baptism for the dead to 
whicii St. Paul alludes. ^ Clement of Alexandria 
says expressly that ‘ God’s punishments in Hades 
are saving and disciplinary, leading to conversion, 
and choosing rather the repentance than the death 
of a sinner.’® 

Along with the Jewish doctrine of Hades, 
Christianity took over the closely connected 
Jewish practice of offering prayers and oblations 
for the dead. This must have happened early in 
the apostolic age, since at a later period the mutual 
hostility of the Church and the Synagogue would 
have prevented it. It is true that the NT evidence 
is not demonstrative (though, if we accept the 
now widely prevalent view that the Kingdom of 
God preached by Christ is eschatological, it is 
difficult to exclude the dead from the petition, 
*Thy kingdom come’ in the Lord’s Prayer; and 
the prayer for Onesiphorus, 1 Ti is now almost 
universally regarded as a prayer for the dead ; * cf. 
also 1 Co 15^) ; but, at any rate, the mactice was 
well established in the 2na century. In the East 
there is the inscription on the tomb of Abercius 
(c. A.B. 17b), inviting the Christian passer-by to 
pray for his soul, while in the West the incidental 
allusions of Tertullian ic, a.d. 200) point to an 
organized and long-established custom. 
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C. Harris. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Greek and Eoman). 
— I. Greek. — The spirits of the dead were regarded 
by the Greeks, all through their history, as 
still retaining a material vesture, hut extremely 
attenuated. Their appearance to mortal eyes was 
shadowy and dreamlike. Horner^ described them 
as d/xevTjvh Kdpppa, figures without vital strength 
ipivos), and especially bloodless. As is shown by 
the NJxwa,® they are capable of feeding on the 
blood of sacrifice, which gives them temporary 
vitality ; hut without this reinforcement they 
seem to have neither speech nor memory. Ghosts 
were very commonly supposed by the Greeks to 
hover about the spot where their material remains 
were interred. Yet the conflicting idea that there 
is a common abode, vaguely named as ‘the un- 
seen’ CAIStjs), in which all spirits normally dwell, 
became current in the earliest times. In the 
Homeric poems a few souls, by special favour of 
the gods, awarded apparently with no regard to 
moral merit, reach the home of bliss in the 
Eiysian fields, and become in a sense divine. 
Such are Teiresias, Menelaus, Rlnulamanthus, 
and Achilles. Homer presents also, very dimly, 
a picture of a region of woe beyond the grave to 
which are consigned a few abnormal sinners, .such 
as Tityus, Tantalus, and Sisyphus ; also the men 
who have taken an oath and forhworn tbcm.selve8. 
From the earliest times the fate of the periurer 
was conceived by the Greeks as esjH^cialfy dark. 
Later feeling about the dead was largely influenced 
by the mysteries and by philosophy. Inere floated 
about a conception that the origin the soul was 
really divine, and that its imprisonment in earthly 
barriers was a punishment ; that the body was in 
reality a tomb (erw^ These ideas were 

largely spread by the Orphic and Pythagorean 
brotherhoods, in whose rituals wa.H expres8e<l the 
longing of the soul on earth to find its way back, 
after cleath, to the home of its origin. Kiupcdodes 
described the soul in its earthly sojourn as *an 
exile from the gods, and a %vanderer ’ &i6&er 
xal d\7rrjs% He held the doctrine of successive 
periods of existence, in which the soul is invested 
with different material forms, its fate in each 
period being determineil by its comhict in previous 
stages. The best conditions are re^ervcd for the 
ethically best* who become seers, poets, physicians, 
and princes. Hin-laden souls have to pass into the 
lower forms of life, and occupv the bodies of 
animals and even of plants. The persistently 
better spirits make their way back to the regions 
of the divine. These doctrines embody elements 
drawn from the East. They were accepted ly 
Plato and elaborated by him with much mystic 
and poetic embroidery. In his writings the vision 
of life after death became vivid am! pictoriaL 
The teaching of transmigration was of course 
bound up with the idea of a Judgment of souk 
after death. The Judgment is conspicuous already 
in Pindar, but wme of the details which were 
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popularly accepted in later times — e.y., the 
functions of the three judges, Minos, ^Eacus, 
and Bhadamanthus — appear first in Plato. In the 
Gorgias and Fhcsdo the incurable souls enter on 
an eternity of misery. In Plato the references to 
pre-existence (y.v.) oecome explicit and detailed, 
and the process of recollection {&vd/iv7]<ris) becomes 
very prominent. By it the mind can recover 
memories of its primal happy state in possession 
of heavenly knowledge, which was obscured by 
its descent to earth. The means to this consumma- 
tion was philosophic exercise. Later belief about 
the dead was influenced to a considerable extent 
by Stoicism. The Stoics believed in a periodic 
destruction and reconstruction of all created forms ; 
therefore the departed spirit maintains its individu- 
ality only until the cataclysm that follows next 
after its death on earth. In later times a whole 
series of divinities came to be connected with the 
judgment and the governance of the dead, and 
notions of Elysium and Hades became more 
distinct. Hades was now conceived as a god and 
' a discipliner of mortals ’ ^porQv). Among 

the many gods to whom functions connected with 
the dead were assigned Hermes took a special 
place. He was the conductor of the spirits from 
earth to their place of abode in the other world, 
and obtained the title of ‘conductor of souls’ 
{xj/vx^iroiJLiros). In the great mysteries celebrated 
at Eleusis Demeter and her daughter Persephone 
were the grand figures, and it is well known that 
due participation in their ritual was deemed to 
ensure the happiness of the soul after death. 
Other mysteries served the same end, and pictured 
the journey of the soul from earth to the other 
world. Only in comparatively later times did 
Pluto (HXoiJrwv) come to occupy the infernal 
throne (first in the Attic poets of the 5th cent. 
B. c. ). His name (connected with ttXoOtos, ‘ wealth *) 
^ appears to be one of the numerous euphemistic 
’ titles bestowed on the powers of darkness. As in 
the case of the fairies among modem peoples, it 
was thought dangerous to assign to supernatural 
beings tifles which implied evil, however truth- 
fully. There were many spots in the Greek world 
at which there were popularly supposed to be 
gateways of the infernal abode, as at Cape 
Tsenarus in Laconia. The same idea connected 
with Lake Avernus in Italy is doubtless of Greek 
origin. 

In the late Greek age writers like Plutarch 
present a strange mixture of notions concerning 
the condition of the dead, and their abodes, and 
their migrations from form to form — a compound 
of popular Greek superstitions with elements 
drawn from mysteries and philosophy (e^ecially 
Platonic and Stoic), and also from Oriental 
religions. The lore by which spirits might be 
invoked and compelled to disclose the future was 
greatly elaborated, and necromancy was one of 
its chief forms. It may be remarked that the 
Greek ghost did not often appear to mortals 
gratuitously — that is to say, without the com- 
ulsion which the sorcerer was able to lay upon 
im. The Homeric ghost is usually, like the 
Homeric god, seen by mortals in dreams ; and in 
the whole age of Greek civilization the connexion 
of ghosts with dreams was very close. The modem 
‘ ghost-story ’ has remarkably few counterparts in 
ancient literature, either Greek or Roman, although 
tales of haunted houses were not unknown, and 
such tales were made the theme of several Greek 
comedies, of which the authors are known, and 
doubtless of others of which there is no record. 
The Greek original of the Mostellaria of Plautus 
cannot be traced. 

The belief in the dependence of the dead upon 
the offerings of the living for their comfort and 


consideration in the other world was universal in 
Greece, and was treated as rational by Aristotle ; 
so was the belief that the dead spirits can power- 
fully affect the living, more for evil than for good. 
Among the Greeks the cult of ancestors did not 
occupy so prominent a place as it held among the 
Romans, wno believed that the family had for its 
chief object the maintenance of this cult. The 
family sacra did not in Greece make nearly so deep 
an impression on religion and law and social usage 
as was the case among the Romans. And pubae 
ritual for the appeasement of the dead was not 
nearly so conspicuous in the area of Greek civiliza- 
tion as it was in the Roman area. In Athens and 
in a number of Ionic communities there was a 
ceremony called Anthesteria, celebrated in spring 
(February), when all life revives and the life of 
ghosts is unusually active, so that they come m 
numbers about the homes of the living. It wa« 
vitally necessary to protect the community against 
them. During the time of the ceremony many 
public and private activities were suspended. On 
the conclusion of the ritual the spirits were warned 
away by a cry which one of the ancient gram- 
marians has preserved ; $dpa^€ K^pes, o^k€t avSecr-rnpLO, 
(‘Out, ye gnosts, the Anthesteria is over’). The 
word /Clip, which is here used of the ordinary 
ghosts, came to mean an avenging spirit, like the 
name Eumenides. There can have been originally 
no sharp dividing line between the non-human 
and the human avenging spirit. At the time of 
the Anthesteria the doors of houses were smeared 
with pitch, to keep the spectres aloof j this wears 
the appearance of a homoeopathic remedy. Sulphur 
was also a prophylactic. The ceremony of Anthes- 
teria probably derived its name from its occurrence 
in the season of spring flowers. Flowers were not 
conspicuous among offerings pleasing to the dead in 
the Greek ritual. They were far more prominent 
in later Roman civilization, when days were 
appropriated to the service of the spirits which 
bore the name of dies rosce and dies violce, 

2, Roman. — It is clear that the Romans, from 
the remotest times, regarded the spirits of the 
dead as in some sense divine. All through their 
history the tomb was regarded as an altar, and 
it is often so described in inscriptions. Varro and 
other ancient scholars set forth the evidence relating 
to this matter. Servius, commenting on the ex- 
pression divi parentesy put by Virgil into the 
mouth of iEneas ^ when he had accomplished the 
funeral ritual in honour of Anchises, quot^ the 
expression dei parentes as commonly applied to 
deceased ancestors. But the word aim (properly 
used of deified mortals) better^ expresses the feel- 
ing of the classical age. In his ideal code of law 
in his de Legibus Cicero has : ‘ Leto dates divos 
habento.’^ Certainly all through their history 
the Romans believed not merely that the living 
could influence the condition of the dead by 
assigning to them or withholding from them due 
honour and offerings, but also that the dead had 
great power to affect the fortunes of the living. 
Primarily, the duty of assuring to the dead their 
rights rested upon their living descendants. The 
Roman conception of the family regarded it as 
a perpetual corporation which included both the 
dead and the living. This sense of the perpetual 
unity and unbroken continuity of the family found 
expression in all the observances paid to the 
departed, beginning with the funeral procession, 
in which men walked, invested with the ancestral 
imagines^ personating the dead to whom these 
belonged. ‘ Peace with the dead ’ * was important, 
not only to the separate families, but to the whole 
body of citizens collectively; it was hardly less 

1 JSneid, v. 47. 2 n. 23. 

8 * Pax mihi cum mortuis* in Plautus, Mostellaria^ ii. 2, 89. 
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so, indeed, than tlie pax deorum. Therefore we 
iind that, on the days in the calendar on which 
occurred cerenionicH expressiiig tiie private rever- 
ence for the world of spirits, there were also 
celebrations ordained by the fcJtate and conducted 
by public religions and secular authorities. 

' Ine original Koinan idea about the abode of the 
departed was that the soul of every deceased man 
whose funeral rites had been duly performed by 
the living dwelt in the tomb in which his body 
or his ashes had been deposited. Some ancient 
Boman scholars and many modern scholars have 
believed tlxat in primitive times the bodies of the 
dead were actually buried within the family 
dwelling. But in the most distant pre-historic 
time to which research in Italy has enabled us to 
penetrate there were great cemeteries outside the 
bounds of the town-settlements. And in historic 
times burial within city limits was very unusual, 
except at the Greek city of Tarentum, whei*e the 
intramural cemetery figures conspicuously in the 
stories of sieges and cajptures of the place. The 
life of the departed soul was envisaged as a con- 
tinuance of his life before death. He has a 
‘house/ for domus is a common designation of the 
tomb.^ Pre-historic funeral urns found in Latium 
are actually shaped like the huts in which the 
people lived at the time. In later Boman times 
phrases like domus cetcrna were quite common in 
inscriptions on tombs. The emperor Julian ^ 
^eaks of sepukrum as ‘domus defunctorum.’ 
The deceased was supposed to need in the other 
world everything that lie required while on earth. 
Hence tlie multiplicity of articles which were 
buried with him (or burned with him, for material 
things seem to have been thought to have a ghostly 
survival) and the periodical otferings to him of 
food and drink— simple things in the earliest time, 
such as milk, honey, eggs and beans, and flowers 
to gx*ace his repasts; later on wine occupied an 
important place. The ghost was thought of a 4 ^ a 
sort of ‘ breath* {anima or and aa blood- 

Im. Hence his desire for blood to revive his 
strength. This was afforded by sacrifictm at the 
tomb, the victims chosen being ©specially tliose 
of dark colour. The desire of the dead for Wood 
is depicted in Odi/ssm, xL, where 0<lysHeus lures 
the heroes slain at Troy to the utipcr worhl by 
the blood poured into a trench. The desire for 
blood is also attested by the history of the 
gladiatorial games, whicli, for some centuries after 
Sbiey were introduced from Etniria, were always 
OBteimihly performed in honour of some particular 
deceased person. The chief form taken by the 
veneration of the dead was tliat of a meal cele- 
brated at stated times at the tomb by the members 
of the family. Doubtless the decenseil ancestors 
were imagined as present. The chief occasions 
were the anniversanea of the birth and death of 
the departed. V cry often there were round alxint 
the tomb appurtenances for the convenience of 
these recurring observances — an assembly room 
isck&ia), a dining-room {cenamlum), a kitchen 
(cnlina), a ganlcn. Many references to all these 
appear in inscriptions. Gifts to the dead man w’ere 
i^erim (a name obviously connected with inferi), 
whether given at regular times or irregularly. 

In order that the deceased man might have r^t 
in his tomb, it was necessary that the due ritual 
should have been gone through by the living (the 
iwfa). Otherwise he had an evil influence oh tlie 
survivors, and would hoveraboutand torment them. 
It was the duty of every man who came across a 
corpse to throw earth upon it, in order that the 
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spirit might have rest. Drowned men’s souls 
flitted about above the water. ^ Even a priest, who 
was ordinarily deemed to be defiled by the presence 
of a corpse, was strictly held to the duty ojf appeas- 
ing the spirit by attending to the funeral rite. 
The only persons who had no claim to funeral 
honours were executed criminals, suicides, and 
men struck dead by lightning— a sign of divine 
wrath. 

Departed spirits were most generally spoken of 
as 77iane$t literally ‘the good people.’*^ As some 
spirits were hostile to the living and others 
benevolent, the application of manes to all must 
be euphemistic, just as the phrase ‘ good people’ is 
applied in Ireland to all the fairies, though not all 
are beneficent. The title dls manibus (often in- 
dicated by D,M, or D,M,S, [dis manibus sacrum}), 
which appears at the head of innumerable Boman 
tomb inscriptions, calls for some comment. This 
kind of titulature did not come into general use 
till the early imperial period. When the words 
are written in full, we find diis or dis, hardly ever 
divis.^ In general, it is clear tliat the di tnanes 
are the family ancestors who are in amity wdth the 
living, and have been to some degree elevated to 
a superhuman level. The epitliet inferi is often 
attached to them, as by Tacitus, Amials, xiii. 14: 

* inferos Silanorum manes.* Passages such as that 
just quoted throw doubt on the idea whicli is often 
accepted, that, when dis ^nanibus or D.if, is 
followed by the name, in the genitive, of the person 
to whom the tomb is dedicated, then the words 
indicate the spirit of that individual uerson.** 

The conception of a general dwelling-place of 
departed spirits is much later than that of the 
tomb as the abode of the deceased members of the 
family, and may very pcmsibly be not indigenous 
in Itiuy, but borrowed in very early times from the 
Greeks. In the prohiguc to the Vasina of Plautus 
it is call Oil ('077imtuiis locus, and quite early in, 
JEtoman litt-riiture plures is a euphemistic phrase 
for the dead colhs^tivcly, borrowed of course from 
the Greek wUloPst, But the luftss of the people 
never aliandoncti the older idea, and the two views 
continued to exist side by side. There is no pro|)cr 
l^atin name for this abode ; it is generally desig- 
nated by Greek names, such aa Acheron, Borne 
particular spots in Italy, esj>ecially Lake Avernus, 
came to be regarded as anording communication 
with the infernal world. There is practically no 
indigenous Italic mythology conneciiHl wiili this 
world; all the tales concerning it are Imrrowcd 
from Greece. When, in his first Imok, Lucretius 
declaims again.st snprrstitio, \m illuHtrative tales 
are those of Tantalus, Sisyphus, and the like. All 
definite Italian beiiels almufc Judgments after death 
and rewards and punishments in t he world beyond 
the gmve seem to have been ilorivcd originally 
from the Greeks. Yet the notion of a gmmtM 
receptacle for departed souls, if not absolutely 
primitive among Boinans, is involved in some 
practices which, as we shall see presently, are 
relatively early. 

The ghosts were conceived as consisting of highly 
attenuated matter, and were generally ilenotcd by 
the words anima and spirit us, both of wMcn 
meant, originally, air or breatli.® Their appear- 
ance was ugly; hence the epithet defomm was 
often applietL Hometimes the skeleton was sup- 
posed to be viHible. Gho.'^tly vision.s rarely appeared 
to waking men ; the giiost is usually an accompani- 

I Home®, Odss, i. 2S, 

S Cf. thf, opposite. im*munis, 

^ But ct iimi mnnimm ia mi anelent fwmula qiioWi by 
Festtm* p. tW. 

^ inivmm like pmfnliJtM (OIL lit auU mams pukmi 
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ment of dreams. It will be remembered how 
important are these dream-visions in the explana- 
tion which Lucretius gives of the origin of the 
belief in immortality.^ 

The principal ceremonies for the appeasement of 
the dead took place on nine days in February 
(13th-21st) ; on the latter day the great State 
ceremony of the Feralia was performed. The 
other days were dies parentales as being sacred 
to the di parenticm, the ancestors of the various 
families, and were days for private celebrations.® 
The day after the Feralia was called Caristia or 
cara cognatio, on which a kind of family reunion 
was held, embracing both the living members and 
the reconciled dead. The preceding ceremonies 
were supposed to have ensured perfect harmony 
between the upper and the nether worlds.® 

The lares of the home were especially connected 
with this last celebration, and their relation to the 
manes is to be considered. Although the existing 
evidence shows the lares to have been pre-eminently 
protecting divinities of localities rather than of 
ersons, they were so closely connected with the 
ome that they presented themselves to the 
imagination of the living as the spirits of departed 
ancestors. While manes is a plural without any 
corresponding singular, the la.r familiaris was the 
mythical ancestor who founded the family. He 
appears as a character in the Trinummns of 
Plautus. Another word applied to ghosts is larvm. 
Those who bear the name are the unreconciled 
spirits who are malignant in their feeling towards 
the living. A madman was often called larvaixts^ 
i.e. one plagued by the larvce, just as in Greece 
the madman was supposed to be harassed by the 
Furies. The word furim is indeed in Latin 
literature often used of the malignant ghost, as, 
e.g. , of the ghost of Clodius, who desired vengeance 
on Milo.^ Another word applied to malevolent 
spirits is lemures. A very ancient ceremonial of 
reconciliation called Lemuria, originally public, 
but in a later time left in private hands, was 

g erformed on three days in February. In ancient 
terature lemures and larvce are often synonymous 
terms. The object of this celebration was to expel 
the dark spirits from the house.® Black beans, 
thrown by the paterfamilias behind him, over his 
shoulder, were prominent in the ritual. 

One other ceremony must be mentioned. There 
was a pit called mundus, which was the central 
spot in the old supposed Palatine ‘ city of Romulus.’ 
This was closed oy a great stone, called lapis 
manalis. On three days in the year this stone 
was lifted and a ritual was gone through which 
certainly had for its object the propitiation of the 
dead. It seems therefore that, whatever purpose 
this mundus primitively served (some scholars 
suppose that it originally contained reserve stores 
of provisions for the primitive community), it 
was assuredly regarded later as one of the openings 
to the infernal regions. 

If the dead dwell together, it is natural to 
imagine them as having an ordered polity, governed 
by divinities, as in the upper world. To those of 
the lower regions the general term di inferi was 
applied, as opposed to di superi ; but the circle of 
the di inferi is not easy to depict. The contrast 
between the two divine circles was very marked.® 
On days devoted to the veneration of the infernal 
powers the temples of the di superi 'were closed. 
In the classical age the supernal gods were figures 
borrowed from Greece ; the Roman antiquarians, 
however, preserve the names of primitive Italic 

1 jDe jRer. Bat. iv. 

2W. Warde Fowler, Th& Roman Festivals, London, 1899, 

^*8 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 621 fl. ^ Cicero, pro Milone, 91. 

8 Nonius, p. 185, from Varro. , 

e Of. Virg . JSn. viii. 246 : ‘ regna pallida dis invisa.’ 


divine figures such as Mania, Dea Muta or Tacita, 
Purina, Laverna. 

When Greek philosophy gained influence over 
the education of the Romans of the upper classes, 
many conceptions of the condition of departed 
souls were borrowed, especially from Plato and the 
Academies and Stoics, who sometimes regarded 
souls as fragments of the divine element in the 
universe. Souls were deemed to have an affinity 
with fire, and after death good souls, which had 
not lost affinity with what is divine, were supposed 
to flee to the abode of fire in the upper circles of 
the sky, where they were in touch with the gods. 
This idea is often represented in the works of 
Cicero.^^ Traces of it are to be found in very early 
Latin literature, in the writings of Ennius and 
others. Some even went the length of supposing 
that the souls became stars. ® The bad or common 
souls defiled by sin were still relegated to Tartarus. 
Sometimes the soul was identified with the man’s 
genius, which was sent out from Juppiter at birth 
and returned to him at death.® 

The monumental inscriptions of the imperial 
age oftenest represent death as eternal sleep, but 
many times it is intimated that this perfect rest is 
a boon dependent on a good life. 

Litbratukb.— -Information on this subject may be found in 
works on Greek and Roman reli^on, particularly in O. Gruppe, 
Griechisehe Mythologie und Rehgionsgeschickte, 2 vols., Munich, 
1897-1906 ; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, do. 
1902, 21912 ; W. Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899 ; also many artt. in Roscher, especially those by 
H. Steuding: on ‘Manes ’and ‘Inferi’ ; others in Daremberg-- 
Saglio, especially that by J. A. Hild on ‘ Manes.’ Greek and 
Roman ideas of the state of the dead are treated and compared 
with the ideas of other peoples in J. g. ReID. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Hebrew).— The 
early Hebrew ideas of the state of the dead are 
those common to all primitive peoples. Existence 
continues after death, but in a shadowy, dreamlike 
state which does not deserve the name of life. 
Most of these early ideas are illustrated in the 
story of the calling of Samuel by the witch of 
Endor (1 S 28). The dead are the replica of their 
living selves: Samuel appears as an old man 
covered with a cloak, but recognizable by Saul. 
They keep their personal characteristics : Samuel 
berates Saul as m life. They are divine beings 
{elbhlm) and foreknow the future, but are subject 
to the call of human spells. They are ‘ disq^uieted ’ 
by being brought back to earth, but are obliged to 
obey the summons of the necromancer. 

The qualities of this existence were, so far as 
revealed by the literature, conceived mostly in 
a negative way. No one looked forward with 
pleasure to the life after death. A man to whom 
life has brought sufiering may be pictured as 
longing for the refuge of death, but it is only as a 
place of rest from the unbearable tortures of life 
(Job 3®^- Pg 4911 . 16 )^ TLe term ‘life’ is not 

used of their existence. The dead are not living, 
for the spirit {ruah), which is the principle of life 
given by God, has been taken from them and 
returned to God (Ps 104®®^*, Job 34^^^, Ec 12^). 
They are not, then, souls, persons {nephesh) in any 
true sense. In the late codes H and P (Lv 19®® 
21 ^* 2 ^, Nu 5® 6 ^^ 9®- ^®) and in Hag 2 ^® nephesh 

is used of the dead, but in most of the passages 
the reference is to the dead body which defiles 
the living person, not to the dead as existing 
in another realm. The early literature has no 
special name for the dead, but the Wisdom litera- 
ture and other late passages use repKalm (Job 26®, 
Is 14® 261®, Ps 8811, Pr 2i® 91 ® 21i®). The word is 
from a root meaning ‘sunken,’ ‘flaccid,’ ‘power- 
less.’ How early this name was used we cannot 

1 As in Somnium Scipioms, 8, Tusc. Risp, L 76. 

2 Ovid, Metam. xv. 840 ff. 

8 Maorobius, Sat. i. 10, 16. 
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say, but the idea which it connotes belongs to 
primitive thought and continued as long as the 
realm of the dead was a factor in Hebrew thought. 
The dead are weak, even kings having lost their 
power (Is 14^*^^). They are nowhere represented 
as able to bring harm to the living, though they 
may give useful information and presumably aid. 

The early Hebrew writings give no detailed 
picture of the state after death to correspond with 
the pictures of Muhammadanism, Zoroastrianism, 
the religion of Egypt, or mediieval Christianity. 
The conceptions or Greece and Bonie, which re- 
mained to the end remarkably primitive, are more 
vivid and pictorial than the Hebrew. The reason 
for this barrenness is not lack of imagination — 
there is no reason to suppose such lack of imagina- 
tion — but rather the fact that the prophetic influ- 
ence was against any emphasis on the life after 
death. Possibly, had the prophetic writers felt 
free to record all phases of the popular belief, the 
meagre outline of the picture might have been 
somewhat filled in. It is probable that the popular 
imagination was less barren than the literature 
would lead us to think. The place of the abode of 
the dead was called Sheol. The origin of the word 
is uncertain ; it possibly means ‘ the hollow place, ^ 
*the pit,’ possibly ‘the place of inquiry,^ with 
reference to necromancy.^ It is beneath the earth 
(Gn 37*®, Pr Job 11^ Is 14«), and is called the 

pit (Is 14^®). Like most primitive races, the 
Hebrews attempted no sharp distinction between 
the realm of the dead and the OTave. They 
brought to the grave offerings for the dead, whether 
for worship or for sustenance.® The dead dwell in 
the grave, but also in Sheol (Ezk 37^®**, Gn 37^), 
while sometimes terms are used which imply that 
Sheol is the grave (Is 14^^). K. H. Charles holds 
that Sheol signifies * all the graves of the tribe or 
nation . . . united in one.’® The meaning then 
expands to embrace the departed of all nations, 
and so Sheol comes to be the common home of the 
dead of all nations (Ezk 32 ®^' b. 
Patou * holds that the early idea of the dead was 
connected only witli the tomb, and that Sheol was 
a Sumerian conception borrowed by the Canaanites, 
and from them by the Hebrews, However that 
may be, it is very common to find, in all early 
thought, the grave and the realm of the dead con- 
fused. Soon the grave loses its local and literal 
connotation, and is almost a synonym for tlie land 
of the dead. Even so, in Hebrew thought, to die 
is to be gathered to the fathers, even wliere, as in 
the case of Abraham, one is buried far from the 
anowtral tombs (Gn 25®). When David says of his 
son, * I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me/ he does not have the grave in mind (2 S 12®®). 

The religious aspect oi the state after death 
was determined by a singular belief: Jahweh had 
nothing to do with the dead. In Sheol no one 
praises Jahweh (Is 3S*®). Jahweh is the God of 
the living, not of the dead. A psalmist reasons 
with Jaiiweh, * Why will you kill me? If you do, 

I cannot praise you, and you will lose a worshipper ’ 
(Ps 6®). It was one of the terrors of death to the 
devout worshipper of Jahweh that he would be 
deprived of the presence of God. In a late Psalm 
the writer feels so confident of the care of Jahweh 
that he says, * If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, 
thou art there’ (Fs l3b®) ; but this only expresses 
an extreme faith in the power of God and is a 
poetic rather than a creedal ntatement. Jahweh’s 
blessing was concerned with this life. If He 
* delivers from Sheol,’ it is in the sense of keeping 

1 See art. in JSTedretff csndE Lexicon tM OT^ 

ed. F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and 0. A. Brigjfg, Oxford, 1000. 
a See art. AsCBStoa-wottsiur Am Owx « rm DKAi><Uebrew). 
s A Critical HM* of the Ojf a Fiitum Life, London, 

1809, 83. 

4 ‘ The Hebrew Idea at the Future In MW xxxv. 


His people from death (Ps 30® 49^® 86^®, Pr 23^^^, 
Jon 2®, Hos 13^^). With the growing conception of 
the power of Jahweh in the universe, it became 
more difficult to think of even Sheol as outside His 
vision and authority. Jahweh controlled all the 
world, and nothing lay beyond His ken. In the 
post-Exilic writing it became possible to say, 
without, however, carrying the statement to a 
logical conclusion, that Sheol lay open before 
J aliweh ( J ob 26®, Pr 15^^). Even the early prophets 
had used such figures (Am 9®). It is possible that 
in some of the passages the writer was using more 
than a figure, that his sense of the permanent 
relation of God to man pierced the veil of death 
with a venture of faith. It could not be that God 
would let go His hold for good or ill on the person 
of man. Some have seen this hope in Ps 16^^* 17^®, 
but these passages are of doubtful import. It is 
more likely in Ps 49^®. Many suppose Job 19®®’®^ 
to represent such a mood of faith, but it may show 
only the confidence of a final vindication on earth. 
All these passages point the way to a religionizing 
of the ancient idea of Sheol. If the dead could be 
conceived as still standing in the presence of God, 
not cut off from Him, then this shadowy existence 
would be filled with life, and the dead^ might 
become living souls, whose destiny of happiness or 
unhappiness would be the result of good or evil in 
their life on earth. The growing emphasis on the 
universal power of God pointed the way to this 
result, but it never was attained. The deliberate 
suppression by the prophetic religion of attention 
to tile state after death worked strongly in the 
opposite direction. Existence in Sheol became 
less and less real. The writer of Ecclesiastes 
leaves the impression that Sheol had come to be so 
negative that it was practically non-existent, and 
that death was thought to enci all. Who can tell 
if man has a different future from the beasts (3®^) ? 
The dust returns to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit, the principle of life, returns to God who 
gave it (127), In Hebrew thought the primitive 
conception of a shadowy existence after death was 
slowly lost, pinched out by the richer, fuller value 
of a religion which had to do with life, not death. 

Another primitive quality of Sheol was its non- 
moral character. It was not a place of punishment 
or reward. There were no compartments for good 
and bad, nor could the unsatisfying character of 
the existence after death be alleviated by any act 
of righteousness while alive. If Jahwen had no 
relation with Sheol, He would of course neither 
punish nor reward its inhabitants. His favour 
was shown by keei)ing the righteous from it, while 
allowing the wicked to be swept into it by death 
(Ps 49^**)- Kewards and punishments belong to 
this life. But what of those who do not receive 
their due rewards and punishments? It was this 
ethical problem that caused a new conception of 
the state after death to arise. 

The tragedy of the problem of Battering in the 
book of Job lay in the belief tliat there was no life 
after death where God could do justice to the 
innocent sufferer. As Hebrew history wont on, 
those faithful to Jahweh suffered and sometimes 
died for the preservation of the national faith. 
Would God give them no recompense ? Would the 
triumphant wicked die in prosperity and God bring 
upon them no punishment ? These ethical problems 
cried to heaven for solution, if the Hebrews were 
to keep faith in the justice of their God. Under 
this pressure a new factor, the resurrection, was 
added to the picture of the state after death. Two 
influences coutiibuted to the rise of the belief in 
the resurrection. One was the hope of the renewed 
nation. The theory of the resurrection furnished 
the promise that tbe Jews who had laboured for 
t^eir nation would be brought back to share in 
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its future glory. The other was the Hebrew 
psychology. The Greeks thought of the soul as 
naturally immortal. This idea was borrowed by 
the Alexandrian- Jewish writers. It appears in 
Philo, in the Wisdom of Solomon and also in 
J osephus : * Souls have an immortal vigour in 
them.’i But most Jewish thought hdd con- 
sistently to the old Hebrew psychology, Man 
was a divinely given soul in a living body. Body 
and soul were both necessary to constitute life. 
Jewish thought had not yet arrived at PauFs 
subtlety of a spiritual body (1 Co 15^'^). If God 
was to give life to men, He must restore them to 
earthly bodies. The earliest passage reflecting 
the thought of the resurrection belong perhaps to 
the 4th cent. B.C. : ‘ Thy dead shall live ; my dead 
bodies shall arise ’ (Is 26^^). So far as this passage 
shows, the thought of the resurrection was then 
limited to righteous Israelites, who will rise in 
Palestine and share in the glories of the renewed 
nation. The only other OT passage which offers a 
hope of resurrection is Dn 12^, ‘Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.’ Since the time of the 
former passage the idea had grown. It had come 
to include the wicked as well as the righteous ; but 
it was not yet universal. Those who had received 
due rewards and punishments in this life were not 
to be brought back from Sheol. The resurrection 
was a theory for satisfying the demand for justice. 
But the belief in resurrection did not grow up 
without protest. The writer of Ecclesiastes spoke 
for the conservative element which regarded this 
new speculation as an unproved hypothesis that 
might easily displace the sane balance of life. He 
insisted that no one could be sure of any reward 
after death. Existence after death was to him 
entirely negative 12^). The Sadducees 

continued me conservative tradition, but all the 
other schools of Jewish thought accepted the new 
theory of the resurrection. In forming a picture 
of the state after death, there was some attempt 
to combine the new theory with the old belief in 
Sheol. In Enoch, 1-36, Sheol was said to contain 
four divisions : for the wicked who have received 
due punishment in this life and will not be raised ; 
for the wicked who will be raised for punishment 
in the day of judgment; for the moderately 
righteous, who will be raised for their reward ; and 
for the heroes of faith, who are waiting resurrection 
in a paradise of bliss. Gradually, however, the belief 
in resurrection became enlarged to include all the 
dead. Sheol in the old sense tended to disappear, 
and the state of the dead tended to become happi- 
ness for the righteous and misery for the wicked, 
while waiting for the resurrection. ^ 

Litkraturb. — I n addition to the works mentioned under art. 
Esohatolooy, see C. F, Burney, Israel's Hope of Immortality, 
London, 1909 ; A. Lods, La Croyance A la vie future et le cvMe 
des morts dans VanUquUA israilite, Paxis, 1906 ; L. B. Paton, 
*The Hebrew Idea of the Future Life,’ in BW xxxv. [1910] 8-20, 
80-92, 169--171 ; H. Schultz, Old Testament Theology, Eoff. tr.2, 
Edinburgh, 1898, ii. 320-332 ; A. B. Davidson, The Theology of 
the Old Testament, do. 1904, pp. 402-532 ; H, W, Robinson, 
The Religious Ideas of the Old Testament, London and New 
York, 1913, pp, 91-101 ; H. P. Smith, Th^ Religion of Isra^, 
New York and Edinburgh, 1914, pp. 26-33, 289, 326-328 ; J. P. 
Peters, The Religion of the Hebrews, New York, 1914, pp. 446- 

463. Ibving F. Wood. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Hindu).— i. Vedic. 
— The chief source of our knowledge of the 
eschatology of the Rigveda is a short collection of 
funeral hymns in the late tenth book (xiv.-xviiL), 
composed to accompany the rite of burying or 
cremating the body of the dead. The latter rite 
was clearly becoming the normal form of disposal, 

1 Ant, xviii. i. 3. ...... 

2 For the resurrection and the Messianic ^ tune see artt. 
EsoHATOiiOaT, § xo, Blest, Abode or the (Semitic). 


but the fate of the soul had come to be regarded as 
independent of the mode of treatment of the body ; 
those burned by fire and those not so burned are 
alike deemed to find their way to a heaven in the 
sky presided over by Yama, the first of mortals to 
die, and by the god Varuna. In this new abode 
the dead man retains his full personal identity; 
his spirit is united with a body, a sublimated form 
of his earthly frame; and the future life is a 
glorified edition of the life on earth. Yama, with 
the gods and the fathers, sits under a tree rich in 
foliage, while the flute sounds and songs are sung.^ 
Soma places the worshipper in the heaven where 
there is light everlasting, where all desires are 
fulfilled, and every kind of pleasure abounds. ^ 
The spirits abiding in heaven are distinct from, 
but in the closest unity with, the gods ; they come 
in thousands on Indra’s car to share the offerings 
of men ; ® some drink the soma, others honey or 
melted butter. But in addition to offerings the 
dead profit by their sacrifices and their gifts to the 
priests {istdpurta) while on earth, for in some 
manner they are united with them in the new 
life.® Their descendants implore their favour, 
deprecate their anger for any sin committed 
against them, and entreat them to bestow boons, 
especially that of offspring — ^which may be a faint 
trace of a belief, long anterior to the doctrine of 
transmigration, that the ancestor is in some sense 
reborn in the infant which he is asked to bestow. 
As there are families in earth, so in the sky there 
are families — the Angirases, the Vasisthas, Bhrgus, 
Atharvans, Navagvas, Vairupas, etc. 

Those who attain to the heaven are specified in 
a late hymn ; ® they comprise the warriors who lose 
their life in battle, the bestowers of a thousand- 
fold largesse to the priests, the sages of a thousand 
songs and performers of penance — in other words, 
the warriors, the rich men of the clan, and the 
priests themselves, who naturally enough have de- 
picted a heaven which is more in keeping with 
their vocations than with those of warriors. But 
there is no indication in the Samhitd of the mode in 
which the boon of heaven is allotted by the gods 
who are implored to accord it. Yama is not a 
judge of men’s deeds; and, though he has two 
fierce dogs, with four eyes and wide nostrils, past 
whom the dead man has to go on his way to 
Yama’s abode, their function seems to be that of 
messengers who bear to mortals the summons of 
death rather than of powers which discriminate 
the good and the evil. The grant of heaven must 
therefore be deemed an act of free grace bestowed 
by the gods on their worshippers rather than a 
reward adjudicated by a judge of souls. The fate 
of those who failed to achieve such a boon may 
then have been, as R. Roth’ held, mere annihila- 
tion, with which would accord the stress laid by 
the Bigveda on length of life as the great aim of 
man. But we hear also ® of a deep abyss made for 
those who are false, like women who are unfaithful 
to their husbands; a hymn® against demons con- 
signs to an abode under the three earths the one who 
plots against the singer, and there are references to 
the wicked being consigned either to a pit (karta) 
or to the lowest darkness,ii which may be inter- 
preted as allusions to a place of punishment. 

Of other fates of the dead there is no direct 
proof in the Rigmda. It is a plausible conjecture 
that in the seers who guard the sun^® we are to 


1 X. cxxxv. 1, 7. a IX. cxiii. 7 ff. 

»x.xv. 10. 4x, cliv. 1. 

5x. xiv. 8. This is not to t>e interpreted in any mystic 
fashion ; as the dead man is united with a body, so he needs the 
victims he sacrificed and the cows he bestowed on the priests 
in his life in the world to come. 

6 X. cliv. 7 JAOS iff. [1863] 346. 

8 r7. V. 5. ® VI. civ. 

10 IX. Ixxiii. 8. X. clii, 4. 

12 X. evil 7, cliv. 6. 
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recognize an allusion to the idea that the stars are 
the souls of the holy dead — a conception natural 
enough when the sun, himself a god, is conceived 
as the home of the fatliers. Of greater interest 
are those allusions wliich connect the dead more 
closely with the earth. We hear of the fathei*s as 
divided into the uppermost (those of the sky), the 
midmost (those of the air), and those who are 
among the abodes of men.^ The distinction 
between the way of the fathers and that of the 
gods ^ may reflect a contrast between the fatliers’ 
abode on earth and that of the gods in the sky. 
The eye of the dead man is bidden to go to the 
sun and his breath to the wind, and he is invited 
to go to the sky, the earth, or the waters, and to 
enter into the plants with all his members.^ In 
the ritual of burial the earth is conceived as 
according the dead a resting-place.^ Yama, first 
of men to die, is described as proceeding along the 
mighty prmatah^ — a term which suggests a 
journey to the limits of earth rather than an 
ascent to the sky. In these passages we may 
doubtless see relics of the older belief which tied 
the mrit closely to its former abode on earth, but 
the Migmda throws no light on the ideals which 
promoted the setting in the sky of the abode 
of the dead. If it was an outcome of the 
practice of cremation, the connexion between 
the two ideas had disappeared in the Kigvedic 
period, which sets the dead in the heaven, whether 
cremated or not ; and it is not impossible that the 
fathers were gradually elevated to the sky because 
of their assimilation with the gods in power and 
attributes, and that cremation was adopted after 
the belief in the heavenly abode of the soul had 
come into being as harmonizing well with that 
conception. 

The later Saifnhitds and the Brdhmanas render 
more definite the description of heaven and hell. 
The Atkarmveda lays stress on the reunion of the 
dead with his wife and children,® and promises 
Mm abundance of sexual enjoyment,’ as well as 
freedmn from the exactions of temporal superiors.® 
The mtaptxtha Brdhmaf^ explains that, in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the sacrifices which a 
man offers on earth, in heaven he is freed from the 
necessity of eating : the mere offerer of the agni- 
kotra must eat night and morning, but the piler 
of the fire-altar can exist for a hundred years of 
unalloyed bliss without nutriment.*^ The deliglits 
of heaven are a thousand times those of the 
happiest of mortal men.^® Great stress is laid on 
rebirth in the next world with perfect members 
(mrmtanMk and for this the most careful 

collection of the bones of tlie dead man is necessary 
on earth, so that the tluift of the btmes is a most 
severe punishments^ Between men and the gods 
there is establlnhed the essential distinetion that 
the former must lay aside their earthly bodies to 
attain immortality.^^ Immortality is essentially a 
second birtli,^® and its character is determined by 
man’s deeds on earth, and diverse ways of sifting 
the good and bad are laid down : after death the 
man must miss between two fires which consume 
the evil and permit the good to pass on, or he is 
weighed in a balance — perhaps a concej^tion 
borrowed from the balance ordeal of ordinary life.*® 
But the heaven which is attained is no longer 
necessarily the abode of Yama* A contrast is 
drawn between the world of heaven ami that of 
the fathers, the entrance to the former being in 
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the north-east, while that to the latter is in the 
south-east.^ The due performance of rites leads to 
the performer attaining union and identity of 
world with the god in question, Agni, Aditya, 
Varuna, Indra, or Brahma;® and in unequivocal 
terms the souls of the dead are declared to he 
stars.® 

Hell now attains definite form : the oppressor of 
the Brahman sits amid streams of blood chewing 
hair,^ and the world of hell {narakaloka) is de- 
finitely promised to the miscreant who refuses to 
give a priest the cow for which he asks.® The 
vision of Bhrgu recorded in the Satapatka Brah~ 
mana, ® preserves in a priestly form ’ a conception 
of hell as a place of retribution in which men are 
repaid by their victims the same tortures as they 
indicted on them in life, and the Kavtsltaki 
Brdhmana reinforces the same view.® But com- 
paratively little prominence is given to hell in the 
Brdhmanas ; there appears a more serious concep- 
tion, that of repeated death in the next world, an 
idea of peculiar horror to the Vedic Indian, whose 
chief prayer was for length of days in tliis world 
and freeaom from death (amria) in the world to 
come. But this conception, that of punarmrtyu, 
appears only in the latest of the great Brdhmanas^ 
the last hook of the Aitarega, the Satapatka and 
the Kauqitaki, and it is not without importance 
that these are also the works which present hell 
as a place of retribution, rebirth and hell alike 
appearing as the penalty for ignorance of ritual, 
not as punishment for moral wrongdoing. 

In the Upani§ads, though not in the earliest 
portions of them, the decisive step is taken of 
transferring the rebirth to earth, which is fore- 
shadowed in the Satapatka Brdhinana, and of 
making the fate of man depend on his metaphysical 
knowledge and his conduct. The new ideas 
necessitated a substantial revision of the old 
eschatology : the distinction between the way of 
the fathers and that of the gods \vm adopted, and 
the oldest text which aflopts the full doctrine of 
transmigration, the Bfkaddrai^gaka Upanl^adt^ 
distinguishes between the man who attains through 
true knowledge the way of the gods, to be merged 
ultimately in Brahman, the man whose good works 
entitle him to proceed on the way of the fathers 
to the moon, tliere to enjoy recompense for his 
works, and then to return to earth in a human 
form, and the wicked for whom the third place is 
reserved and who are fated to be reborn as inferior 
animals. An important change is made in the 
scheme by the Chhdndagga Vpaniftd,^^ which 
distinguishes between two classes of those who 
go to the moon—- those of good coruluct who are 
reborn as men, and those of abominable conduct 
who are reborn as dogs, pigs, or out-castes-- but 
which illogically retains the third place, though 
the distinction between the two sets of those wno 
go to the moon has robbed that category of its 
validity. The Kaufitaki Upaniiad, apparently in 
an effort at greater system, sends even those with 
the saving knowledge to the moon, whence they 
proceed after examination as ta their knowledge 
to Brahma, wdiile the others return from the moon 
for rebirth according to their merits. The 
prominence of the moon in these views is re- 
markable, and is brought into combination with 
the clearly popular idea that the waxing and 

1 VI. vi. 2. 4, xin. viil 1. &. 

2 II. vi. 4. 8, XT. iv. 4. 2, V. 6, vi. 2. 2 ; Aitarei^a Brdhmmo^ 

iii. 44 ; Tal(Urlt/ft BrdhmaiSia, in. x. 0, 11, U. 6. 

8 Sataptitfia Srdhma'^y vi. v. 4. 8 ; TaUtiHya 

iv. 1. X 

4 Atkarmwda^ v. xix. 

6 /&. xn. iv, M NdraM occurs also in Jaiminlya 

i. S25, where throe hesvons and three hells are alluded to. 

8X1. vi. Iff. 

7 Of. A. Weber, Zm0 lx. [18863 mM. 

8x1* a t&r.m 
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waning of the moon is connected with the move- 
ments of the souls, as they ascend to it or descend 
from it. But beside this complicated system, 
which endeavours^ to unite the popular belief in 
heaven and hell with the new faith of transmigra- 
tion, there remains the simpler view that rebirth 
on earth is the fate of the soul, and occasionally 
there is enunciated the doctrine that for the 
possessor of true knowledge there is no rebirth, no 
reward in heaven or punishment in hell to face, 
but that by reason of this knowledge he is merged 
after death in the absolute spirit. 

In the Grhya' and the Dharma-Sutras, which 
deal with the domestic and legal rules prevailing 
at the end of the Vedic period, the new doctrine of 
transmigration appears side bv side with, and 
united with, the simpler view of heaven and hell, 
while a new element appears in the conception 
that all creation, including heaven, is periodically 
destroyed. Thus Apastamba^ holds that the 
fathers exist in heaven until the end of a world- 
order, that after this destruction they exist again 
there as the cause of seed, that immortality i 
consists in rebirth in the person of one’s son, and 
that the wicked are extinguished. More important 
than these expressions of opinion as to the fate of 
the dead, which vary from Sutra to Sutra^ are the 
ritual prescriptions for the tendance and worship 
of the dead, which in substance are doubtless older 
than the more elaborate ritual of the Bigveda, 
The dead are the recipients of many offerings, 
especially each month at the new moon, and these 
offerings are deposited in shallow pits, to which 
they are deemed to come in order to extract the 
heat from the food offered to them. After they 
have eaten, they are bidden to depart, and to 
return in a month’s time bearing with them 
offspring. 2 But a clear distinction is made between 
the newly dead and those who have died before. 
The great-grandfather, grandfather, and father are 
normally alone invoked by name, but, for a period 
usually fixed at a year after death, a special offer- 
ing is made to the dead man, and he is not included 
with his ancestors j at the end of this offering his 
spirit is not dismissed, but merely bidden to be at 
peace® — a clear indication that for this period the 
spirit was supposed to dwell in the neighbourhood 
of its former abode. Originally perhaps this belief 
may have stood in relation with the practice of a 

E rovisional followed by a final interment of the 
ones, but the connexion is not recognized by any 
Vedic text. To this view, may be referred the 
allusion in the Rigveda to the fathers who are on 
earth : the Taittmya Sarnhita * threatens him who 
wounds a Brahman with exclusion from the world 
of the fathers for as many years as the Brahman’s 
blood wets grains of sand ; and, in contrast to the 
prevailing view of the fathers as dwelling in light, 
the ^atapatha Brdhmana ® and the Katha Upani- 
see in the world of the fathers an abode of 
dreams. The same Brdhmana'^ speaks of the 
fathers as creeping about the roots of the trees — 
apparently a relic of the belief that the soul of the 
dead clung to the tree under which its bones were 
buried or which served to supply its coffin.® Two 
Sutra passages may be adduced for the view that 
the dead might pass into an animal form, apart 
from transmigration proper. When the bones were 
collected for final interment, if they could not be 
found, a garment might be spread out, and the 


«VI. 5. 


In. ix.23f. ^ 

2 Grhya-Sutra, n. xiii. 2. 

s Sdiihhayana GTlh.ya-SutTa^ iv. ii. 6. 

4 n. vi. 10. 2. 5 xn. be. 2. 2. 

7 xm. viii. 1. 20. , , , . , ^ 

8 The practice in the marriage ritual by which stepping on tne 
threshold is avoided may be due to the belief that the spirits of 
the dead, once buried under the threshold, have their abode 
there (cf. M. Winternitz, Das altindische EochMvtsntmll, 
Vienna, 1892, p. 72). 


dead invoked ; if any animal then alighted on the 
garment, it was deemed to represent the dead ; ^ 
and Baudhayana® declares that the fathers gc 
about in the semblance of birds. 

2 . Post-Vedic. — In the post-Vedic literature, 
whether Brahmanical, Buddhist, or Jain, none of 
which can in its present form be dated with any 
certainty or probability earlier than 200 B.C., the 
ideas regarding the state of the dead which are 
developed in the Vedic period are further elaborated, 
but without the addition of any conception of 
importance, and without any greater success in 
the effort to combine the older beliefs with the 
doctrine of transmigration. Nothing shows more 
convincingly the persistence of the popular belief 
in heaven than tme dominant influence which it 
exercised on philosophical belief. The Upanisads 
tend on the whole to teach the doctrine of annihila- 
tion of personality for the possessor of true know- 
ledge, but the ® clearly rejects this 

view in favour of the doctrine that the sage attains 
a future of unlimited power and bliss, inferior to 
the Lord only in not having the capacity of creat- 
ing and maintaining the world, and this view, 
though rejected by Sankara in his esoteric doctrine, 
is accepted as valid by Kamanuja and by the sects 
of Vaisnavas who follow the main lines of his 
philosophy; a similar view is held also by the 
^aivas. Buddhism, which equally in its logical 
theory regards annihilation as the reward of en- 
lightenment, admits for ordinaiw purposes the 
existence of heaven, and the Mahayana school 
exalts the attainment of heaven to the highest 
hope of man, depicting its joys in such works as 
the Kdrandavyuha and the Sukhdvattvyuha in 
the most exaggerated terms. Jainism similarly 
imagines in elaborate detail a complicated system 
of heavens for beings of diverse merits. The same 
tendency is seen in the epic : a scale of heavens is 
gradualjy evolved ; the heaven of Brahma is placed 
above the lower heavens, but even it is not a final 
abiding-place, and the heaven of Vi^nu is super- 
imposed upon it as the place where there is no 
change, and where the sage is exempt from the 
departure from the lower heavens entailed by the 
periodical destruction of existence. The number 
of heavens is now unlimited, for each deity has his 
special world ; many of them are described in the 
Svargakhanda of the Padma Purdue, and most 
Purdnas contain some mention of them. 

Parallel with the multiulication of heavens is 
the multiplication of hells. The Mdrkandeya 
Purdna enumerates seven, and the Jains have also 
a list of that sacred Indian number. Multiples of 
seven are also known, 21 (which is given by Manu) 
being a special favourite, while there is preference 
with the Buddhists for eight and its multiples in 
reckoning hells, the number of which later is 
increased indefinitely. In the description of their 
horrors fancy runs riot, as in the long enumeration 
in the Mdrkandeya Purdna^^ and in the later art 
it is plain that the Indian conceptions were in- 
fluenced by Christian legend and art. It is possible 
that an early example of such influence® is to be 
seen in the legend of the visit of King Vipaschit to 
hell, which he refuses to leave until the pains of 
the inmates are removed, as recounted in that 
Purdna J A somewhat similar tale is recounted 
also in the Padma Purdna of King Janaka and in 
the Karandavyuha of Avalokitesvara, and there 
is much earlier evidence of the existence of the 
legend of the visit of Christ to hell. With the 
development of the hell as a place of punishment, 
the necessity of providing some means of allocating 

1 KauMJeorSutra, Ixxxiii. 22 f . 

2 Dharma-Sutra,^ n. xiv. 9. 10. 8 W. ir. 

4 Mahdbhdrata, m. cebd, 8 x. ff. 

8 See F. B. Cowell, JJPh vi [1876] 222 ff. 7 xv. 
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heaven or hell to the soul is felt, and in the 
Pur anas Chitragupta appears as the recorder of 
the deeds of men and Yania as a judge who sends 
them to heaven or hell according to their deserts.^ 
But Yama tends to sink from his rank, and to 
become merely the lord of one of the hells, and the 
prevailing view is that heaven is essentially the 
result of divine grace, whether or not evoked by 
effort on the part of the recipient of the boon. 
Similarly, wliite the fate of the dead in theory 
depends on their own deeds, in practice it is re- 

f arded as dependent also on the actions of their 
escendants. An epic legend tells how Agastya 
saw his ancestors hanging head downwards in a 
hole called hell, because of his failure to beget 
sons, and the utmost stress is laid throughout the 
literature on the necessity of the due performance 
of the funeral rites, and of the offerings, generically 
entitled irG^ddhas, requisite to secure the welfare of 
the departed soul. These offerings not only serve 
to provide the spirit, disembodied in the process of 
creation, with a celestial body, but also avail to 
raise him from one stage of existence to another ; 
the ndrdyaifpabali is especially commended in many 
texts as a means of securing the advancement of 
the dead to the Vaikuntha heaven. The closeness 
of the dead to the living "is seen in the daily offerings 
of food which are made to them ; they are also fed 
specially at every occasion of family rejoicing, and 
with special solemnity before a marriage— a clear 
trace of their abi^Bng concern with the continuance 
of the race. 

Practically new in the literature of this period is 
the recognition of the spirit of the dead as a ghost 
^pearing on earth in close contact with man. 
The absence of such accounts in the earlier texts 
may reasonably be ascribed to the character of the 
Vedic literature, for the distinction hetwem the 
recently dead and the ancient fathers in the Sutras^ 
and the whole nature of the ritual, suggest clearly 
that there was nothing strange in the idea of the 
presence of the dead in the vicinity of human 
dwellings. The regularity of such presence is 
emphasised in the Buddhist Peta^wtUku^ which 
reveals ghosts entering into conversation with 
men, lurking about iiouses and at cross-roads (a 
favourite place of burial and the resort of spirits), 
as wandering about unhappy, clothed only in their 
own hair, tormented by neat which neither wind, 
water, nor shadow can alleviate, unable to hnd anv- 
thing to drink even in the midst of the 
which turns to blood as they sock to swallow its 
water. The inilutmce of the. doctrine of trans- 
miration is, Imwever, obvious, as the dead often 
declare that they are fated to die again in a brief 
period and then to go to one hell or other. This 
oeHef in ghosts m univmml in the later literature : 
the DivudmtMna ^ talk of a ghost city, the JMaka ® 
of an island inhabited by female ghosts; and a 
famous scene in MdMifnddluiva of BhavabliUti 
describes a common theme, the presence of count- 
less ghosts at the platic of the burning of the dead. 
A more poetic use of the same idea is seen in the 
rntradariana scene in the MaMhMrata,^ where 
vyisa by his magic power Burtunons up before the 
eyes of Dhrtariatra and Ofwidhftri the spirits of 
those who fought in the great battle. In modem 
tales stress is laid on untimely and violent death 
as a frequent source of the wandering of tiie rest- 
less spirit. Thus a legend in the late Qaruda 
Purdfu tells of a robber whom a tiger killed and 
who in consequence wandered about as a ghost 
until a crow^dropped his bones in the Ganges, when 
the sanctifying powder of it# %vaterii tran«ferre<l his 
soul to heaven. The Idea is doubtle^^H primitive, 

i8@4?i8rr Tfm' r. mn, teto, 

® F. r. « iv. Si. 4 ‘isxxvi 


I though not expressly recorded in the earlier texts, 
save in so far as it may be inferred from the notice 
in Baudhayana ^ that the spirit of an embryc 
becomes a blood-sucker, and from the bitterness 
against the slayer of embryos which is recorded as 
early as the Samhitas of the Yajtirveda and may 
be ascribed to the resentment felt against a person 
who lets loose on the world so uneasy a spirit. 

In the Vedic period very little stress is laid on 
the dangerous side of the dead. The Bigveda 
indeed deprecates the anger of the ancestors for 
sin committed against them ; ® the fathers are 
entreated to defeat the enemy of their descendants ; 
and reference is made in the Atharvaveda ® to fiends 
who creep in among the fathers, assuming the 
likeness of kinsmen, which may point to the 
spirits of the unfriendly dead. But, even if, as 
is possible, in the raksasas and pUdekas of the 
Brdhmanm and the later Samhitas we may see 
spirits of the hostile dead converted into demons, 
it is at least plain that the consciousness of such 
an origin was not normally present in the Vedic 
period. The later literature freely recognizes 
friendly spirits of the dead, which give good advice 
to men, and regards the ancestors as able and 
willing to aid, but it also lays stress on the 
malevolent tendencies of hostile spirits, and is 
especially prone to attribute to their agency the 
workings of disease, which, by perhaps an earlier 
stage or thought, are directly made personal powers 
in the Atharvav&da, 

In this prominence of the idea of the hostility 
of the dead it is possible to see the result of 
the gradual Hinduimtion of the Indo- Aryan re- 
li|pon. The belief in the sending of diseases by 
spirits of the dead is widely present among 
aooriginal tribes/ but in itself it is too easily 
explainable as a natural development to be avail- 
able aa a proof of borrowing. Among the primi- 
tive tribes, apparently without Hindu influence, 
systems of belief as to the state of the dead have 
developed tliemselves which have often a somewhat 
striking similarity to those produced by Hinduism. 
The Kbands have a god of judgment who dwells on 
a high rook surrounaed by a black river, and the 
iottk of the dead climb up the rock with much 
effort to await his decision. The good are ao* 
eord^ life in the sun, or are rel»ra in the tribe, 
the priests having the power to reveal in each caae 
who is reincarnated in the newborn child, and the 
wicked are rel>om as diseased and endure mis- 
fortune, or, if very wiekml, suffer annihilation. 
The Oraoris are less mivancrjrl, for they do not 
accept the belief in a life in heaven ; unfortunate 
people survive death as unhappy gluKnts; n. man 
eaten by a tiger comes again to life m a tiger, Imt 
the ordinary man suffers annihilation. Tliere are 
also traces of the Imlief tlmt the spirit of the dead 
can pass directly into an animal - a belief which 
may nave had a share in the development of the 
doctrine of transmigration. 

nmR.vrrag.— For the Vecllc period the ruost im|»rf:e.nfe works 
are J. Mtiir, Original Samhit yVi'tf, v.'*, lHd4; 

H. Zimmer, AltintUsicfiCB Berlin, IH70 ; H, Oldenherg:, 

DU Helvfion dn VV<fa, do. W. Calaxtd, Alf.mtim/m 

JAtmmtif,, Leyden, IHf altindimhen Tmitm* mid Bentat- 
iunffiifffbrauehe, .^utstorriftm, IBM; A, A. MacdoneJI, 

(s:(7/A P HL 111 ), Btrasshurif, A. Hilleforandt, 

$ vols., Breslau, fUtirnrhe 

Oifcr und Za%ibs;r (^CHJfAP iiL 2), Slrstssjihiir^, \un ; S. Ldvi, 
La D(hsirine du dam Im Mnlhmanm^ FaHs, ISIB; 

A. M. Boyer, JA ix, xvlil limil M. Bloomfield, 
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lierfin, liKie ; T. W. Rhys Davids, BuddhUm^ iU lihifotp and 
LUar&Simy New York and London, iKSli; E. Windisch, 
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Buddha's Gehurt, Leipzig*, 1908; L. de la Vallde Poussin, 
Bouddhisme : Opinions sur Vhistoire de la dogmatiquei Paris, 
1909 ; H. Hackmann, Buddhism as a Religion^ London, 1910. 
For Jainism see J. G. Biihlen On the Indian Sect of the Jainas, 
London, 1903 ; Margaret S. Stevenson, The Heart ofJainimit 
do. 1915 ; Jagmanderlal Jaini, Outlines of Jainismt Cambridge, 
1916. The epic material is treated fully by E. W. Hopkins, 
JBpic Mythology {==GIAP iii. lb), Strassburg, 1916, who deals 
with the whole subject in The Religions of India, London, 1896, 
as do also A. Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr., do. 1882; 
A. B. Keith, Indian Mythology {^Mythology of All Races, vi.), 
Boston, 1917 ; L, Scherman, Materialen zur Gesch. der 
indisohen Visionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1893. For Hinduism see 
M. Monier-Williams, BraJmxmism and HinduismA, London, 
1891 ; P. Deussen, Das System des Vedanta^ Leipzig, 1906, 
Allgemeine Gesch. der Fhilosopkie, i. iii., do. 1908 ; G. Thibaut, 
The Veddnta-SHtras (SBE xxxiv.), Oxford, 1890; R, G. 
Bhandarkar, Vai^V'avism, Saivism, and Minor Religious 
Systems {—GlAP iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913. Of the innumerable 
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People of India, do. 1916 ; E. Thurston and K. Rangachari, 
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A. Bebriedale Keith. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Iranian). — The 
Mazdean doctrine of the state of men’s souls after 
death is exceedingly simple and remarkably con- 
sistent through the whole range of literature from 
the Gdthas to the most recent Pahlavi treatises. 
It is summed up in the belief in a heaven and a 
hell for the virtuous man and the sinner respec- 
tively, each (at least in the Gathas) apparently 
eternal in duration. 

I. Heaven. — The celestial abode is designated in 
the Gdthas by the beautiful and poetical name of 
Garo-demana, ‘house of song’^(i.e. of hymns of 

E raise), the dwelling-place of Ahura Mazda and 
is holy ones. It is also designated as the ‘ house 
or kingdom of Vohu Manah, the kingdom of bless- 
ing.’ In the Later A vesta it assumes the form 
GarSnmana, but also is styled Vahista Anhus, 
literally ‘ the best existence,’ which has remained 
the orciinary term in subsequent epochs, down to the 
Modern Persian Bihist. In Pahlavi literature it 
takes the form GarStman. Another term which 
seems to indicate the heavenly abode is Anagra 
Kaocha, ‘the everlasting lights.’ Bartholomae, 
however, surmises that of all these terms Ga.ro- 
demana, in its various forms, may signify a kind 
of inner heaven, a ‘holy of holies,’ in paradise 
itself.® Dhalla writes : 


‘ In contrast to the single heaven referred to in the Gatoaa, 
we meet with a fourfold division of heaven in the Avestan period. 
Garonmana, or the Abode of Praise, remains the highest heaven, 
the realm of bliss that is reached by traversing the three lower 
heavens, called Humata, or Good Thought, Hukhta, or Good 
Words, and Hvarshta, or Good Deeds, as beatiflclabodes for the 
soul ’ 8 


The same writer also considers that, whilst 
Anagra Kaocha in the Later Ayesta desi^ates 
GarOnmana, the expression Vahisto Anhus is a 
generic name for all four heavens. Soderblom, on 
the other hand, takes Vahist as signifying the three 
inferior heavens, as opposed to the supreme Garot- 
man, ‘ la fdlicit^ suprtoe auprfes de Dieu,’^ which 
seems less likely. The fourfold conception of 
heaven persists unchanged through the Pahlavi 
and subsequent periods. So does the presentment 
of heaven as a place of ineffable bliss, in company 
with Ahura and his celestial court, and of brilliant. 


dazzling light. . , , , , t • i ^ 

2. Hell.— In accordance with the Iranian love ot 
symmetry, the place of the wicked after death is 
in all details the exact opposite of the he^enly 
abode. The Gathic name of the Inferno is Drujo- 
demana, ‘ house of the druj (or of ^e he) —the 
later Pahlavi Druzotman, or again Drun gereda, 
‘ pit of the druj^ (i.e. Angra Mainyus). Similarity 
it is Achista Anhus, ‘the ’vv’orst existence —in the 
Later Avesta duz-afiu. Dhalla also holds that there 
1 Of. Welsh, B6d alaw, ‘abode of music,‘ though of course 

not with the same signification. 

^ Altiranisches WUHerbuch, Strassburg, 1904, s.v. 

8 Zoroastrian Theology, p. 178. 

4 La fie future d'aprhs le Mazdmme, p. luu. 


are in the Later Avesta, by contrast to the one 
hell of the Gdthas, four abodes of the damned — 
Dushmata (‘evil thought’), Dushukhta (‘evil 
word’), Dushvarshta (‘evil deed’), and lastly the 
fourth or lowest hell, which has no specific name of 
its own in the Avesta, but is known as anaghra 
temah (‘ endless darkness ’).^ 

The miseries and tortures of the souls in hell are 
terrible indeed. Moulton sums them up in a 
striking passage. 

* Hell is full of darkness, sad voices, stench, foul food, and 
cold. It would seem that the conception of it Sjpran^ from the 
privations of winter on the steppes during tiie migration south- 
ward, when the preciousness of the house-fire made Atar the 
very symbol of all that was best for man.2 For the Iranian, 
hell and the demons were always in the north. The idea of 
darkness is the distinguishing feature of the House of the Lie. 
It is worked out in the later fancy which conceives the damned 
so close together that they seemed an indistinguishable mass ; 
yet in the darkness each ever wails, “I am alone I The 
symbolism of Fire was kept out of this eschatology for obvious 
reasons.’ 8 


3. Purgatory. — Thus Mazdeism had its Paradise 
and Inferno ; had it also a Purgatorio ? Several 
scholars hold that such a state is indicated in 
Yasna xxxiii. 1, by the verb now read by 
Bartholomae^ as hememydsaite, the whole sen- 
tence then reading : 

‘The Judge shall act most justly towards the wicked, the 
just, and him in whom the false and the right are commingled ’ : 
(‘ bei dem sich [zu gleichen Teilen] mischen was falsch und was 
hei ihm recht ist ’). 


Moulton ® seems to consider that this ‘ di^overy ’ of 
Bartholomae is in some sort of opposition to the 
view on the Pahlavi hamlstakdn^ expounded by 
E. W. West, C. de Harlez, and other writers. 
The difference, however, is one of etymolog>^ 
merely. If the above view of Ys. xxxiii. 1 is right, 
then we shall have the ‘ middle state ’ recognized 
in the Avesta itself ; if not, it must be looked 
upon as a later Pahlavi development. ^ But in 
efther case there does not seem to be the idea of a 
place oi purgation for souls after death, 

4. Vision of Arta-i Vlraf. — As mediseval Christi- 
anity had its Dante who embodied the doctrine of 
the world beyond the grave in his immortal vision, 
so Sasanian Mazdeism had its famous prose legend 
of the somewhat similar vision, by an unknown 
writer, of the saintly Viraf, which very probably 
was based on much more ancient traditional 
material. 

This short Pahlavi religious tractate known as 
Artdd Vlrdf Naniak, ‘Book of Arta-i Viraf,’ ’ 
has for centuries been a favourite work with aU 
classes of the Parsi community. ^ It was sometimes 
read before large assemblies, with the effect th^ 
described by its learned editor, Dastur Hoshangji : 

‘It speaks volumes both for the effective style of the AriA 
VirM N^mak and for the implicit faith which the Parsis placed in 
what was written therein, that a few years ago, when the book 
used to be read before them, overpowered by consciousness of 
ffuilt, the punishment for which was so terrifically described, 
they, but especially the gentler sex, used to weep. It was a 
most affecting spectacle to witness the awakening conscience ex- 
hibiting itself in trickling tears.’ 

This popularity of the Vision is shown by the fact 
thafe, besides the original Pahlavi text, which 
exists in two or three considerably divergent re- 
censions, translations into both Sanskrit and Guja- 
rati exist, besides several Persian versions, both in 
prose and in poetry. These poetical versions are 
quite modern and were composed respectively in 
A.D. 1530-31, 1532-33, and 1679. 

In the very careful introductory essay prefixed 
to his edition, Haug comes to the conclusion that 
the author, whoever he may have been, must have 

1 p, lY9. 

2 Similarly it is recorded that the early Christian missionaries 
in the Scandinavian countries represented to their converts hell 
as a place of intense cold ; the idea of fire would have suggestec 
comfort rather than suffering. 

s Early Zoroastrianism, p. VJ’li. 

4 S.v. 'My as: 5 p. i76. » See below, p. 848 1 

7 As we might say, * Saint Viraf.* 
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lived after the time of the celebrated Zopastrian 
theologian, Adarbad Maliraspand, the minister of 
Shapiir II. (A.D. 309-379), but before the downfall 
of the Sasanian dynasty in the 7th cent., for the 
book undoubtedly belongs to Sasanian times, 
perhaps tlie 5th or 6 th cent, A.n. 

The general course of the Artd-l Vlrdf Ndmak 
— the trance and vision of the Zoroastrian seer and 
his visit under the guidance of the spirits SrOsh 
and Ataro, over the Uhinvat Bridge, to the world 
beyond the tomb, first to the four heavens, thence 
by command of Atiliarmazd through the horrors of 
the Inferno, finally back to the divine throne in 
Garotinan — is too well known to need recapitula- 
tion here. It is, however, of interest to note that, 
whilst Dante is supposed to visit the world of 
spirits in his actual living body, so that it is noted 
by the spirits as a marvel that his body casts a 
shadow, Arta-I Viraf’s soul leaves his body whilst 
in the trance induced by mang^ and thus dis- 
embodied makes the journey through heaven and 
hell. Here we have a striking analoc^ with the 
legend of Er, the son of Armenius, the Famphylian, 
in Platons Eepuhlic,'^ %vhose soul similarly leaves 
his body on the funeral-pyre and goes forth to 
view the spirit-world, but eventually (like that of 
Artt-I Vlri.f) returns to his body still lying on the 
pyre.® 

Both Art§.-i VirEf and Dante have the guidance 
of two celestial beings in their wonderful journeys. 
In the case of Dante the poet Vergil, and after- 
wards Beatrk?e, accompany and direct him through 
the spirit- world. With Arta-i Viraf it is the 
archangel SrSsh (the Avestic Sraosha, the spirit of 
obedience, f.e. to the divine law) and the genius of 
fire, Ataro, who together act as guides through 
the realms of heaven and hell. As they enter 
hell, ArtH-I VirM remarks ; 

* Srdsh the Ptouii and Ataro the angel took hold of my hand 
and I went thence onwards nnhiirt In that manner I beheld 
cold aiui heat, drought and sttuujh, to such a degree as I never 
saw nor heard of in the world. And when I went i\ir}}ur, I 
alsoimw tho greedy jaws of Hell, like the mo«t fn'»htlul pit, 
descending in a very narrow and fearful place; in rtarknejM m 
gloomy tiial. it h ne(H*ssary to hold by tine hand ; and in .sneh 
stench that every one into wIjosc nostrils tljafc air .wtenjids, will 
struggle and stagger and fail ; and on account of such cloae con- 
finement no man's ejciswuice is endurable.' ® 

The narrative eontinuen : 

* I came to a nhtce and I saw a great river which was gloomy 
as dreauiful U<*lll ; on which river wore many soolsaiiti fravAdiis ; 
and iomo of ihmn were not able to er> ‘S, an*! sum** I'rw • -"tl jud.i 
with great didknilty, ami some cro'i^ed t'aslly. ami I Uok, 

** What river is this’f and who are^thcHC people who stand m 
distressed ?” BrOsli the Pious and Ataro the angel Haiti : *' This 
river is the many tears which men she*! from the eyes, for the 
dowrted. They shed those tears mtUwfully, and titey swell 
fcms rtvor. Those who are not able rss crosfs mi*t arc Uiostt for 
whofJti, after their di’partttre, mtich lamonUdion and weeping 
wort matin; ami tho*se (who cross) m*w eanlly, am thoHi‘ for 
whom less wm made. Hpeak htHh to tho world tims; * VVlnm 
yt art in worht make «t» lutuntiation anti wet ping wnlaw- 
fully, for so mucii i»nn and tiiilleuity may emm to the souls of 
your departed/ ^ 

The erosHiug of a river an the mearm of entrance 
into the iiplrit- world in, of course, a commonplace 
of literature. We fiml it in Homer and Vergil, 
from whom Dante has borrovvcil Iuh ftjur infernal 
rivers, Acheron, Bfcyx, Fidegeihtm, and OmytuH. 
It is also a comuumpluee Iranian esehatulogy, an 
in the Avevtic tlencription of the adventures of the 
soul after death, wliich have been borrowed whole- 
sale in the Qttr^m, 

It may be obstu’ved how very large a proportion 
of Arta-l Vlrdf s vision (no fewer ^ than 83 out of 
the total H)l (diapters) is devoted to the dostirip- 
tion of hall, whilst the dem;ription of heaven 
occupies only nine chapters. On the i^ther hand, 
In the vision of heaven, m compared with that of 
hell, there is a certain onierly arrangement observ- 
aMe, whilst m entire want of order prevails in tltc 
long r4k of the various crimes and their punish- 

X 11 ® K* 10. t CTlIi 4 xvi. 


ments in the infernal regions — literally, * UM 
nullus ordo sed sempiternus horror inhabiiat.’ 

It is a curious fact that all the sufierers in ArtS-i 
Viraf’s hell are anonymous, witli the single excep- 
tion of the lazy man, whose name seems to have 
been DavEnos, and who is j)unished like Dives, the 
rich man in the gospel, solely because of his 
laziness, since, when ‘he was in the world, he 
never did any good work.’ Yet, whilst his whole 
body w^as being gnawed by hhmfstras^ his right 
foot alone was untouched, ‘ for that he once with 
this right foot east a bunch of grass before a 
ploughing ox,’ so that his solitary good deed went 
not unrewarded. 

Of the many and very miscellaneous kinds of 
sin and of their terrible and often grotesque chas- 
tisements enough has been said in the art. SiN 
(Iranian). But these punishments of the wicked 
in the Arta'l Vlrdf Namak appear in no particular 
order, and, at least as regards hell, ‘there is 
nowhere any system or plan perceptible.’ ^ 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the Inferno 
of both Viraf and Dante is the position assigned to 
the evil spirit, the arch-enemy of Ood and the 
dominant ruler of hell. The climax of Dante’s 
Inferno is the vast figure of Lucifer frozen in the 
lowest depths of nether hell at tlie apex of the 
inverted cone in which it is formed. In the Artd-l 
V%r&f Namak Ahriman (Angra Mainyus or Ganrak 
Min6i) is similarly found in the darkest hell, which 
apparently is fixed in the very centre of the earth. 
Here the evil spirit ridicules and mocks the un- 
fortunate sinners. And, Just as, after beholding 
the horrors of Lucifer, Vergil leads Dante at once 
out to the southern hemisplujre and tjie serener 
atmosphere of Purgatory, so Sr^sh and Ataro take 
hold of Arta-i Virafs hand at the same juncture 
and lead him forth ‘from that dark, terrible, 
fearful place,’ back to the eternal light of the 
presence of Afiharmazd— for it is a p*‘(‘uliariiy of 
this Vmon tliat it begins with tlie brief visit to 
the celestial court before the soul of the seer is 
led to the infernal regions. 

The account of heaven is coinpa,rativ<dy brief. 
Art&-I VirAfa three first heavens ,*in‘ ih(»s<*of the 
stors. the moon, and the sun, whil' i ihc fourth 
and Iswfc is the all-glorious Gardtmlin, wherein is 
the throne of .^fiharmazd. Brilllsrit light and 
glory are the characteristics of the heavens of both 
the "Persian ami the Dalian seers, and ntlorn the 
blessiki stmls wlio inhabit them. IJoth Dante and 
Artit-i V'lraf behohl in their respective panuliscs 
tluj soul of the first progenitor t>f the human race— 
Adam in the caHc of Dante, Uayomard In the case 
of Artd-i Vinif. 

But w'hat about tho question of a purgatoryl 
Oertiiinly, immediatedy after the passage of tlie 
great river descriiied above, Vtnif ; 

‘IcAnui to a pWu' anti stawibe people who 

rontalncftl in tlto saim* poHitiion. Anti I th»* 

JHrdsh the Vh>m arul AJaro He* ; ** Witi» an* thry? arul 
why remain Uiev ht*n*1'* the P}tHJt«ajel AUrc He* airo'l 

«ahl : **Tluw call thm phev Hmnktajran.an t rummn 

ill thiti platto till tts* Et«urrci*liun ; ami Un-y arc t,Uc of 

thtwe men whO'«* soul .-UtH arc equal, . . , for every 

o«« whone gtxnl wttrks arc thn*c nc^n* ihats hi*! 

goosttv iteaven; they wuom* ^*tu isiu %•.« t** Uf*;! ; they 

in whom both an* equal remain aumn^r tlc'-tc H.c...,-* i/oi till 
the Itesurret’tion. Their punii^hme^jt « ‘‘obi nv hc.tt from thi 
rocohitioiit of the atmojipliere, tonl they luve no other 
athmlty t 

This doctrine of the Ilaml-thgaii i.> curiously like 
the Irisli conception of Limbo in the ^ Vision of 
Ailfunnan* {Fk Adamnaln) tis the place "af the 
hither side of the lightkss hwiitl for ttiose wlo^sc 
good mid evil have been equal.’ .Many writers, 
including J, J. Mtsll, we in the llamtHtagan the 
analogue of the i?hriMtiim Purgatory. This is, 
ht^vvover, scarcely tenable. It Is irun timt, m in 

1 dn^-i V“mf Nmmkt H4rtslucr,«ry p. teix* 
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the Christian Purgatory, the sufferings of these 
souls will eventually come to an end, but there is 
no idea of purgation by suffering, as in Dante’s 
Purgatorio. The Pahlavi name is a plural of the 
adjective hamlstak, meaning ‘in equilibrium, or 
stationary,’ and is no doubt derived from the idea 
of a balance in which the two scales are exactly 
balanced, and so stationary. These spirits, there- 
fore, in the Iranian, the Irish, and the Italian 
visions, would seem more akin to those neutrals of 
whom Dante writes : 

‘Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo.*i 
Even if we accept Bartholomae’s reading and 
translation of the Avestan term in Ys. xxxiii. I, 
already referred to, the etymology of hamlstakdn 
(or hamestagdn, as sometimes written) remains 
obvious and certain. 

We need not here enter into the question^ as 
to the indebtedness of the Arta-i Viraf legend to 
older Hebrew Vision literature of the same kind. 
That the central idea of describing the secrets of 
the other world under the allegorical form of a 
journey undertaken by a living m^, guided by ' 
supernatural beings through the raa,lms beyond 
the tomb, and even no inconsiderable part of the 
details of the description, may have been borrowed 
by a Persian writer from some Jewish original 
is by no means unlikely, especially when we re- 
member that most characteristic tendency of the 
Iranian mind towards the adaptation and assimila- 
tion of outside theories and ideas which has been 
so marked through the whole course of its history. 
Nevertheless W. Bousset writes : 

* Es scheint mir der Beweis erbracht, dass wir in der eranischen 
Religion die Heimat jener bunten Pbantasien und jener 
ekstatischen Mystik zu suchen haben.’S 

5, Duration. — For the Gdthas there is little 
doubt that the duration of both heaven and hell 
was conceived as eternal, as shown by the phrases 
yavoi mspai, ‘in omne saeculum,’ ameretdit% 
‘eternity,^ utayutd^ ‘ perpetuity,’ applied to both 
the blessed and the damned. Later theology, 
however, seems to have modified this teaching, at 
least as regards the infernal re^ons. As has been 
remarked in art. Salvation (Iranian), the great 
flood of molten metal at the end of time and the 
final resurrection and regeneration {tanil-i pcmn) 
is, according to some of the Pahlavi writers, to 
purify even hell and the wicked therein : 

‘Praise to Him, the merciful Lord, who ... at the end shall 
deliver even the wicked from Hell and restore the whole 
Creation in purity,’ 4 

Litbratitrb.— -J. H. Moulton, Sa/rly Zoroastrianism (JBTZr), 
London, 1913, esp. lect. v. ‘The Last Thi^s’ ; M. N. Dhalla, 
Zoroastrian Theology from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day, New York, 1914, esp. chs. vii., viii., xix., xx., xxxi., xxxii. ; 
N. Sdderblom, ha Vie future d’aprhs le Mazdiisme, tr. from 
Swedish by J. de Ooussanges, Paris, 1901, esp. chs. i. § 1, ii. § 1 ; 
L. C. Casartelli, La Philosophie religieuse du Mazdiisme sous 
Us SasaanideSf Louvain, 1884, ch. vii., Eng. tr. by Flroz 
Jamaspji Dastur, The Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion 
under the Sassanids^ Bombay, 1889. For the Artd-l Vlrdf 
Edmak, see the ed. of Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, M. Haug, and 
E. W. West, The Book of Ardd Vlrof, Bombay and London, 
1872 ; Glossary and Index to same by West and Haug, Bombay, 
1874; a French translation by A. Barth^lemy, Ardd Virdf- 
Namak, ou Livre d'Ardd Virdf^ Paris, 1887 ; a new ed, of the 
Pahlavi text, with Persian and Giyarati trr. by Dastur 
Kaikhosru Jamaspji, Bombay, 1902 ; L. C. Casartelli, ‘The 
Persian Dante,’ in The Dastur Hoshang Memorial Volume, do. 

1918 . L. C. Casartelli. 


STATE OF THE DEAD (Muhammadan).— 
The Quran abounds in pictures of the life after 
death. There is, however, a certain monotony in 
them, for they mostly present the same ideas, fre- 
quently repeated. They consist of three factors — 
(1) resurrection, (2) judgment, (3) heaven and hell 


1 Inferno, iii. 36. . 

2 Ably discussed by M. Gaster in J RAS, 1893. 

s A Aw iv. [19011109. ^ ^ 1 - 

4 Dnikari, ed. P. B. Peshotan, Bombay, 1874-1917, vol. 11. ch. 
81, § 6. 


— ^with occasional references to the state between 
death and the resurrection. Some of the passages 
reflect ideas which must have been current at the 
time : 


‘ How will it be when the angels take their souls, their 

faces and their backs ? ’ l 

This implies a contemporary belief in the angels 
who visit man in the grave and beat the wicked.^ 
Abundant descriptions of heaven and hell are found, 
used for warning to disbelievers and encouragement 
to believers. As in Christian eschatology, the con- 
dition of souls in the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection was not made clear in the 
early writings. Later speculation busied i tself with 
the problem. Some held that the spirits of the 
faithful were taken up through the seven heavens 
into the presence of God, and then returned to 
the grave for the examination by the two angels, 
Munkir and Nakir. Martyrs were regarded, not 
as remaining in the graves, but as living in the 
presence of God, where ‘ there is no fear for them, 
and they shall not be grieved.’® The spirits of 
common believers stay near the graves, or, some 
hold, are in the lowest heaven with Adam. In- 
fidels are beaten before and behind by the two 
examining angels, then crushed down into the 
earth and left to be bitten by great serpents. 
Their cries of pain may he heard by all, except 
men and jinns. 

Once the camel of Muhammad shied in passing a graveyard, 
and Muhammad said, ‘Surely fche infidels are punished in 
their graves, and, if I were not afraid you would leave off bury- 
ing, verily I would call on God to let you hear what I now hear.’ 4 

The infidel’s own foul actions come to him as a 
devil with a hideous face, and taunt him,® as his 
evil deeds pursue and taunt the sinner in Zoroas- 
trian eschatology. On the basis of Qur’an, IxxxiiL 
7-10, some say that the soul of the sinner awaits 
judgment in a pit in hell. 

The general ideas of the resurrection are borrowed 
from Judaism and Christianity, with the addition 
of some details from Zoroastrianism. The resur- 
rection will come at a time when evil is triumphant 
on the earth. 


God will say to the angels, * Bring out those that shall be sent 
to hell.’ They will say, ‘ How many are they ? and God will 
say, ‘ Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand.’ ® 

The body of the resurrection will be a body of 
flesh, regenerated from the os sacrum, from which 
man was created.’^ The body will be created naked 
and uncircumcised, ‘ as at the first creation.’ 
When Muhammad’s wife, ' A’isha, objected that it 
was indecent, he replied, ‘ The business of the day 
will be too momentous to permit people looking at 
one another.’® God will judge from great books 
each as long as one can see. But a hit of paper 
with the Muslim confession on it will outweigh all 
the evil deeds of a man’s life.® Muslims will ask 
Adam to intercede for them at the judgment, hut 
he cannot, for he has sinned. Nor can Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, or Jesus, but Muhammad will 
do it. After the judgment men will pass over the 
bridge al-Aaraf. Muslims will go swiftly and 
easily, some in the twinkling of an eye, some like 
lightning, some like wind, some like birds, some 
like swift horses, some like camels. Of those who 
fall off, God will allow Muhammad to bring hack 
all in whose heart there is any good. God will 
even bring into paradise a handful of men who 
have never done any good, and will purify them 
till they are pure as pearls. 

Descriptions of the state of the good and of the 
evil in paradise and hell are almost entirely in 
1 xlvii. 29. ® See art. Eschatology, § 9. 

3 Qur’an, iii. 164. ^ Mishkat al-Masabih, i. 39. 


ej&.i. 40. . 

6 16. xxiii. 8 ; in ch. 10 Adam asks the same question and 
receives the same answer. 

7 16. xxiii. 9. ® Ih. xxm. 10. 

9 Z6. xxiii. 11. 
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terms of the senses. The life in paradise is 
described in terms of luxury, pleasure, and rest — 
which would naturally appeal to the Arab of the 
desert. 

Paradise is better than anything in the world. It is a garden 
in which are rivers of water, flowing springs, branching trees 
with all kinds of fruit. There shall the saints recline on couches, 
on green cushions, and on beautiful carpets, bedecked with 
bracelets of gold and with pearls, wearing green robes of silk and 
brocade. Fruits shall he within reach, and whatever they call 
for shall he served them. Around them shall go eternal youths, 
with goblets, ewers, and a cup of flowing wine. No headache shall 
they feel therefrom, nor shall their wits be dimmed. They shall 
he served by large-eyed damsels of modest glance. They shall 
see the angels reclining about the throne, praising their Iiord.i 

In the traditions the same description is carried 
on. Mishicat al-MmaUh, xxiii. 13, is devoted to 
a description of paradise. 

It is made of gold and silver bricks, with musk for mortar ; its 
gravel is pearls and rubies ; its earth saffron. If a man from 
paradise were to appear and show the rings on his wrists, the 
splendour of them would hide the splendour of the sun. Every- 
thing is there which the senses can desire or which will delight 
the eye. A tree grows there under which one might ride for a 
year and come to no end. Every person will be pleased with 
nia own place and not envy another. If a man wish to cultivate 
land, he may, and fruit will ripen and grow in a moment. No 
one trill sleep there, for sleep is death’s brother. All men and 
women are beautiful. The youth of men is renewed, and they 
enter paradise as beardless youths. In other places they are 
said to be in the prime of life at the age of thirty. 

The huris, the female companions of faithful 
men in paradise, are described in the Qur'dn as 
maidens, modest and beautiful, of equal age.® 

Remembering the golden streets and gates of 
pearl in the book of Revelation, Christians have 
often asked if the sensuous descriptions of paradise 
in the Qut^dn^ and still more in the traditions, 
were not to be understood as figurative expressions 
of spiritual ideas. Here and timre a .sect of I.slam 
has so interpreted them. Mirsa Ghulim AhmAd 
of Qadian, tne leader of a sect of Indian Muslims, 
known as the Ahmadiyyah, argues® against the 
material interpretation of heaven. There are, he 
says, no cows and bees in heaven to make milk and 
honey. The goods of heaven are secrets from the 
»rth/ so they cannot be material tilings. Qur'dn^ 
il. 23, • they are provided with fruit,* lias been mis- 
interpretdu It means that they sliall eat not fruits 
like those of the earth, but spiritual fruits. 

‘Heaven and hvll, according to the Holy Quran, are images 
and representations of a man's own spiritual life in this world. 
They are not new material worlds which from the outride. 

It is true that they shaU be viHthle ami palimlde, call them 
material if you pleas*', but they are only embotlimenis of the 
spiritual facts of this world. . . . Heaven sad hell, according 
to Moslem belief, are the images of the actions which we p**r- 
form here b«:Iow.'» 


This, however, has not \mm the general orthoilox 
position of Mkm* The literalnesH of interpreta- 
tion iti tradition is forcibly illustrated in MMhtt 
xxiii. 13: 

* Mwsielmcn will be given strengt^h and vigour In iiaradis® to 
have connec tiem with many wome n. It wm said, “ O inrssenger 
of 0od. will a man he abte to connect himself with many 
womon 'i ** Ifte Majwty mid, “ The |»owof» of one hundred men 
will be given to om mn." * 

There are, however, elements of spiritual appre- 
ciation, both in the Qur^un and in the tnuiltions. 
Quf^dn, xlvii. 161, e.y., couples among the goods 
of jmradise all kinds of fruit and the forgiveness 
of the Lord. Muhkmt al*Mmahih^ xxiii. 14, is 
headed * On Seeing God/ 

Mulmmmsd »ld, * Men shall me 0od m om mm this moon.’ 
‘’ISiey will set Ood in pamdlw, and wilt love the right of Him 
better than anything else.* Tlien he repeated Qur'an, x. 27 : 
*To time who do what In good, foodnw and increwel nor 
shaB bku'knesi or abasement cover their faces i these are the 
fellows of Faradise, they thall dwell therein for aye,* 

Al-GhifeSdll said : 

‘ Nothing of Idfee delights of paradise can he compared to the 


iSeeOw. Iv* Ivi xlvil. xviib SC fit*, xxxvii. 

80 ff., %xil SStt., a. % Wff., Ixxvi ttt., H gi, 

^ xkxvlil. 0$, Iv, 08* #1 ell. 

J In his Eng. to., I^iidon, 1010* 

* xxm 17. t P. 144 f. 


delight of meeting God; for the other bodily enjoyments of 
paradise dumb animals share with the believer, but this is 
reserved for him alone.* ^ 

The suffering of the unbeliever, like the reward 
of the faithful, was conceived in material terms. 
The QuT^dn is rich in passages threatening tortures 
to the damned— ‘the companions of the fire,* as 
they are most often called. 

They will live * in hot blasts and boiling water and a shade of 
pitchy smoke.* They ‘ shall broil upon a burning fire, shall be 
given to drink from a boiling spring ! no food shall they have 
save from the foul thorn, which shall not fatten nor avail against 
hunger.' They shall abide therein for ages. No cool thing shall 
they taste or drink. Nineteen angels are set over hell as its 
guardians. ‘Whenever a troop of them [who disbelieve in 
their Lord] is thrown in, the keepers shall ask them, “ Did not 
a Warner come to you ? " They shall say, “ Yea, a Warner came 
to us, and we called him a liar, and said, ‘ God has not sent 
down aught ; ye are but in great error,”’ And they shall say, 
“Had we but listened or had sense, we had not been amongst 
the fellows of the blaze 1”* They will broil in the fire, and, 
‘whenever their skins are well done,’ then other skins will be 
given them, ‘that they may taste the torment.' Here in the 
hell of fire they will dwell for ever and ever.^^ 

The traditions amplify, sometimes to grotesque- 
ness, the physical tortures of disbelievers. Muh- 
hat al-Masabih, xx. 15, is devoted to descriptions 
of ‘ The Fire and its People.* 

The fire of hell shall be seventy times as hot as the fire of the 
world. God will make the bodies of the infidels large, so that 
they may suffer more. They will be given food infinitely loath- 
some, of which they will eat and still be hungry. They will be 
bitten by serpents as large as two hundred camels, and by 
scorpions as large as mules, and the bites shall give pain for 
forty years. 

That the pains of hell are eternal is a tenet of 
Islam. When it is said that, since all things fleshy 
are temporal, the bodies of the unfaithful must at 
last be destroyed, answer is made that God is all- 
powerful and can do what He will, or that they 
will be re-created, after they have been burned, 
that their tortures may proceed. 

The ultimate assignment to paradise or hell is 
on the basis of belief or disbelief in Muhammad*s 
mission. In general, ethical considerations are not 
rojfarded in f he aMsigruucut of s. manV <iehtiny. One 
passage in the Quran lias been made the biisls for 
the theory of a Muslim purgatory £ 

‘There Is not one of you that will not go down to it,— that Is 
settled md decided by the Ix«rd/» 

Some hold that this refers only to the passage of 
all Houk over the bridge al-Aaraf; some that all 
must pass through hell, but that to Wlevers it 
will 1ms cool and pleasant ; ami that this text 
warrants the bcuef in a purgatory for such Muslims 
as need to lie purified from sin, unless they have 
died in hatt le. 

Muslim theology has divided both lumvm end 
hell into ri^gions. The Qun^dn, like the Jewish 
traditions, speaks of seven heavens/ hut the fdsKles 
of the blest are recktmed as eight: D&ra*bQarte, 
* the almde of rest,* ® Dfiruk-Halam, * the akme of 
peace,* ^ Jannatu*I-*tfohl, ‘ the garden of etemlfcy/J 
^lliyfin, ‘ the garden of the Most High/ * Janiiawl- 
FIrdaus, *the garden of Faratlise/* Jaiinatu*!- 
Ma*wa, ‘the ganlwii of refuge,* Jannatu*n-Na*1m, 
‘the garden of pleasure/*^ Jannati 'Ad in, ‘the 
garden of Eden. * These are doubtless sy mmymous 
terms in the Qir/dn, but tradition made them the 
names of dilTerant realms of bliss. 

Likewise the difierent words used for hell have 
been taken to signify iieven {lUlbrent realms of 
torture, as distributed among the m.iherents of the 
various religions, on the autiiority of a passage in 
the Qitr^dn 

‘Ifchaa mvm doors; afe ®vtry door Is thtrt a stparat® pa!f% 

of thorn.* 


t Quoted iu Kkin, ft/* p 0ti ^ * 

iiuf* Ivt 40 1, l-T. Ix^vliL ItvsL fi-B, Iv. 

4 Krill. IT. 
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Jahannam (Gehenna), the purgatorial fire, is for 
Muslims;^ La?ai, the flaming fire, for Christians 
al-5utamah, the raging fire, for Jews Sa'ir, the 
blazing fire, for Sabseans ; ^ Saqar, the scorching 
fire, for the Magi,*® Al-Jahim, the fierce fire, for 
idolaters;® Hamiyeh, the abyss, for hypocrites J 
There is no evidence that such classification of 
either the regions of reward or those of punishment 
was in Muhammad’s thought. 

If the paradise of Islam is almost lacking in 
spiritual satisfaction, its hell is entirely without 
spiritual torment. The torture of an accusing con- 
science, the absence from the vision of God, the 
sting of remorse, are nowhere expressed. Physical 
torture is magnified and multiplied, but no word 
is uttered of that greater suffering which the 
sensitive soul may endure through its own self- 
condemnation. 

See also art. Eschatology, § 9. 

LirBRATCRE.—In addition to that mentioned under Eschato- 
logy, the great collection of traditions in Mishhat al-Ma&dMh 
deals with this subject in bk. xxiii. (Eng. tr. by A N. Matthews, 
2 vols., Calcutta, 1809-10); Al-Ghazali’s tractate on eschato- 
logy, Ad-Dourra al-Fdhhira^ tr. L. Gautier, La PerU mideusei 
Geneva, 1878; M. Wolff, Muhammedanische EsmatologUt 
Leipzig, 1872, is a translation of a writing of recent date, author 
unknown ; R. Leszynsky, Moharrvtnedanische Traditionen iiher 
das jiingste Gericht^ Berlin, 1909 ; E. Sell, The Faith of Isldifn!^^ 
Londom 1896 ; Stanley Lane-Poole, Studies in a Mosque^^ do. 
1893 ; F. A. Klein, Religion of Isldm, do. 1906. 

Irving F. Wood. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Teutonic).— Our 
knowledge of early Teutonic ideas as to the state 
of the dead is entirely a matter of inference, as 
there are no extant sources from which direct 
information relating to that period can be obtained. 
For later times, coinciding m date with the intro- 
duction and establishment of Christianity in N. 
Europe, there is a considerable body of evidence, 
but mainly from one source — the early literature 
of Iceland. As this is not free from Christian and 
even classical influence, some care must be exercised 
in accepting the statements found there and in 
drawing conclusions from them ; but there can be 
no doubt that with due precautions the evidence 
from this source is of the greatest value and that 
in the main it is of a ve^ reliable character. 

For the long pre-historic period which lies 
beyond these written records the only evidence 
of any kind is that furnished by the science of 
arohseology. The great advances which this has 
made in recent times have established one fact 
which is of much significance as an indication of 
early Teutonic beliefs regarding the dead. From 
the earliest stone age down to the later iron age 
there can be traced the practice of depositing with 
the dead of either sex, whether simply buried or 
previously burned, not only articles of clothing 
and personal adornment, but weapons, utensils 
and implements of various kinds, and even articles 
of food and drink. While to a certain extent this 
might be accidental or at least not significant, all 
analogy and probability point to the conclusion 
that the practice was usually deliberate and full 
of meaning, and was based on the view that the 
deceased person still had some interest in, or some 
use for, such articles as accompanied his or her 
body in its final resting-place. Whatever the 
exact circumstances of the life after death might 
be, its requirements were obviously supposed to 
have some analogy with those of the living person 
and to require similar provision to be made for 
them. It is possible that this view may have 
undergone considerable modification in later times, 
and that latterly the depositing of such articles 
in the grave was rather a lingering convention 
than the result of a real belief in their necessity 
or usefulness : conventional survivals of the practice 

1 xix. 69, ed al. 2 Ixx. 16. 

4 iv. IL ® liv. 48. ® u. 118. 

7 cL 8. 


are in fact still widely existent in Teutonic as well 
as in other countries. From the Icelandic evidence, 
however, it appears most probable that on the 
whole the original belief which formed the basis 
of the custom remained in full vigour so long as 
the old_ religion survived. For those who held 
this belief the dead not only retained their person- 
ality, but had a definite abode in the grave in 
which they had been placed; in later times it is 
especially the grave-mound that figures as the 
actual home of the deceased, who is regarded as 
normally occupying it even at a time long after 
that in which he lived. As the dead had thus a 
fixed abode, it was natural that the surviving 
kinsfolk should regard it with respect, even for 
several generations, and that a certain cult of the 
dead should arise, which in special cases might 
develop into partial or complete worship. It is 
in this connexion that evidence on the subject 
first makes its appearance in written sources. 
Ecclesiastical regulations framed in Germany in 
the 8th and 9th centuries make reference to 
‘sacrificia mortuorum’ (A.D. 742); ‘sacrilegium 
ad sepulchra mortuorum,’ and ‘ sacrilegium super 
defunctos, id est dadsisas’ (c. 825), the meaning 
of the Old Saxon word dadsisas being doubtful. 
The prominence of the grave-mound as the place 
of burial is also shown by the enactment that the 
bodies of Christian Saxons are to be taken to the 
churchyard for interment, ‘et non ad tumulos 
paganorum.’ The same association of the mound 
with heathenism appears in phrases which survive 
quite late in Scandinavian documents (sometimes 
in forms which have become almost unintelligible, 
such as frd hei6num haugi, ‘ from heathen mound,’ 
as an expression for ' from ancient times.’ 

The bare suggestions conveyed by these brief 
phrases are quite in accordance with the details 
which can be gathered from the old Icelandic 
poems and sagas, in many of which there occur 
passages bearing directly upon the theme. In 
these records the grave-mound is as normally the 
abode of the stirring and conscious dead as the 
ordinary house is of the living person. There is 
practically no change except that the dweller in 
the mound (the haughdi) no longer has his place 
among the living. Sometimes the mound is 
ancient and its occupant belongs to remote times 
— so remote that even his name has been for- 
gotten — but he is still able to appear to the living 
and even to answer their inquiries as to his own 
identity. 

So it was with King Ogvald of EogaJand in Norway, who 
gave answer as to the time at which he lived to one who was 
just setting out to settle in Iceland.i Another early kinn, 
Vatnar, appeared to a merchant who had told his story, while 
his ship fay beside the grave-mound, and rewarded him by 
instructions how to find treasure in the mound.2 

In other tales the persons and incidents are 
still more legendary or unreal, as in those of 
Helgi and Sigriin, or of Hervor and Angantjr, 
in which the imagination of the poet has invested 
the belief with marvellous touches of pathos and 
terror. Such instances might have little value in 
themselves as evidence for any actual belief, hut 
the practice of mound-burial remained in vogue 
so late in Iceland that various tales of the dead 
inhabitants have all the freshness of reality about 
them. 

Thus Landjndmahdk tells of a certain ijimund, one of the 
early settlers, who was laid in a ship with a thrall beside him. 
A woman who was passing the mound heard him recite a verse, 
in which he expressed his dislike at being burdened with such 
a companion ; the mound was therefore opened and the thrall 
removed.3 

The famous Gunnar of Hllfjarendi (killed in 990) was seen by 
moonlight in his open mound, in which four lights were also 
burning ; he wore a joyous look and recited a verse about 

1 Hdlfs Saga, 2. 

2 Landndmabdk, Reykjavik, 1891, p. 231. 

8 Landndmahdk, bk. ii. ch. 6. 
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himself in a voice which was audible at some distance off.^ The 
poet Thorleif, who died about the same time, at a later date 
oame out of his mound and helped a shepherd -lad to complete 
a verse in praise of himself ; as the lad woke up from his vision, 
he saw the poet’s back as he disappeared iijto the mound 
agam.2 Even a Christian like the colonist Asdif, who died 
early in the 10th cent., was still interested in the state of his 
grave and the resting-place of his bones a full century later.s 

So active were some of the dead, and so elfective 
in the doing of harm to the living, that strong 
measures had to be taken to reduce them to a 
quieter state. Others, again, were formidable 
only when an attempt w’as made to enter the 
mound and rob them of their treasures. Tales 
of the performance of this perilous task are some- 
times told of historical personages, but are more 
characteristic of the fictitious type of saga, in 
which t\ni hmigbi&,i becomes a stock character and 
is the subject of some grim narratives. Of those 
who leave the quiet of the mound in order to 
trouble the living there are some notable instances 
even in the more historical sagas, and many 
examples from the traditional lore of later times. 
The extensive ghost-literature of Iceland, indeed, 
both ancient and modern, affords one of the 
strongest proofs of the persistence of this belief 
in the individual survival of the dead among their 
old surroundings. Nor was their range confined 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the burial- 
place; they were, especially in the night or 
twilight, but exceptionally even in broad day- 
light, able to revisit the homestead and enter the 
houses, from which they sometimes even drove 



Wnen other means failed, the approved remedy 
was to open the mound and remove the body to 
some more distant place and, in the last resort, 
to burn it It is thus clear that in the later days 
of the old religion the burning of the ^dy was 
destructive of the real personality of the dead ; 
whether this was so in earlier times when cremation 
was usual is a question which cannot be aim\ver<j<L 

The attachment of the dead to the ohl home is 
also shown by certain instjmees in which the living 
person gives instructions as to his own burial. 

Hrapp in I^xdnlal (dying al>onfc 940) gave orders that he 
was to be buded in a standing posture under the <ioorway of 
hIs halL so tliat he might oonttnue to keep a wat(?hful eye 
upon his household and homestead. Ilis manner of <U>ing so 
was so little appreciated that in the end his hotly was removed 
and 8ubse<|uently burned, the ashes lieing disposed of at «ea.5 
In a neighbouring district, at a slightly later dafe(9ii8), Tungu- 
Odd requested his friends to take him up to Hkdneyjarfoll and 
bury him there, so that he might be able to look over all the 
neighbourhood ; and his request was carried out,® 

place ef the artiicial jjrave-mound a natural 
Iiill or hillock wm eometimes regarded as the 
abode to which members of a particular family 
retired on tlmir departure from this life. 

Thus the heathen kinsmen of an early Christian woman- 
settler in foelaml, Audr or hod a religious respect for the 
hillocks on which she hjwi raised crosses and performed her 
devoMons ; * they believed t hat they died into the hillocks, and 
Thdro Oellir was left into them before he assumed the position 
of a chief,*'? Another early settler, Th6rdlf, * had so much 
reverence for the hill that stood on the ness, which he called 
Helgafell,* that he made it a place of sanctuary, *and it was 
the Mief of Thdrdlf and his kinsfolk that they all died into the 
hilt 8 On the evening before Thdrdlf’s son Thorstein was 
dro^roed his shepherd saw the hill opened up towards the 
north ; within it laige fires were burning, there was sound 
of revelry and drinking, and he could hear that greetings 
were given to Thorstein and his companions, and that to the 
former was asdgned the seat of honour over against his 
IWher.8 ® 


Other instance® of the same belief are found in 

i ® mu^/Sarh<ik, i. 214. 

8 JuandndnmMJk, li. 16* 4 Mwbmijifa Sam. 61--66, 

8 Jo, 11* 


Selthbrir and his kinsmen, who died into Th6ris- 
berg, and Kr4ku-Hrei?5ar, who ‘chose to die into 
Mmlifell/j'- The casual manner in which these 
are mentioned in the sources indicates that the 
idea was a familiar one which required no explana- 
tion or comment. 

That the mound and its occupant were held in 
respect by the surviving relatives was natural and 
usual, and traces of this have survived to the 
present day in the Scandinavian countries. That 
such respect might also assume the character of 
actual worship of the dead is clearly indicated by 
the ecclesiastical prohibitions quoted above, though 
positive evidence for the practice is not conimmi. 
Some of the early Swedish kings are recorded to 
have been honoured in this way. Grim Kamhan, 
the first settler in the Faeroes, ‘was worshipped 
when dead on account of his popularity.’ “ 

The scarcity of such instances may indicate 
that the practice was falling into disuse in the 
later centuries of heathenism, though it certainly 
survived in Germany at the close of the 10th cent, 
to such an extent that it was necessary for the 
Church to denounce the ‘oblationes, quae in 
quibusdam loois ad sepulchra mortuorum fiunt.’® 
There are even apparent survivals of sacrifice to 
the dead in almost modern times, but it is doubtful 
how far these are of real importance as evidence 
for any continuation of the old belief. In the 
oldp Scandinavian period there is reason for 
believing that the name of ‘elf’ (dZ/Jwas one of 
the designations of the de^id, and it is a natural 
inference from this that the ceremony known as 
dlfabldt was primarily intended either to honour 
or to propitiate the spirits of the departed. On 
the other hand, there is no evidence that the usual 
funeral feast had any such character, although 
the dead themselves might occasionally be present 
at it. 

This is related to have happened among the other strange 
events at Frd'^ii, when the drowned Thdrodd and his companions 
came Into the hall in the evening in their wet clothes. The 
company were picascti at their appearance, ‘ for it was regarded 
as a truth that, drowm-d men had a good reception from the 
goddess Eiui, if U»ey came to their own funeral fea.st.*'* 

Sometimes the appearance of the dead in com- 
pany with each other was a token of coming death 
for others. 

When in Eris^firth (about 980) was leaving the house of 
his sister-in-law, his wife turned round to look after him and 
fell down in a faint. ‘ I saw dead men,’ she explained, ‘coming 
to meet BAr^, and he must be fey ; we^ shall not meet again.*® 
The death of the foster-brothers of Olafstial by each others 
hand (alwut 1026) was preceded by the appearance, cl<« to the 
farm of Oarpsdal, of Thorgeir Havarsson and nine other men 
who Inui fallen along with him. They were all blood-stained, 
and they walked past the farm until they <»me to a strwum 
near it, where they disappeared.® 

The fore-waminga thus given by the voluntary 
appearance of the dead might also be atbiined by a 
deliberate process of interrogating them t but for 
this end it was necessary to ‘ wake up ’ the sleep- 
ing inmate of the grave, who might naturally be 
loath to be disturbed. Specific instances of this 
practice, however, belong rather to the realm of 
legend, as when Odin wakes up the sibyl to tell 
him the fate of Balder. The waking-up might 
also be performed for other reasons, as when 
Svipdag seeks the aid of his mother Grba or when 
Hervdr goes to demand the sword Tyrflng from 
her father Angantj^r. In the story of He^mn and 
Hdgni the dead men who have fallen in the battle 
are waked up again by Hild each night to r^ume 
the conflict; this nightly strife continued for 
nearly a century and a half before it was ended 
by a follower of Olaf Tryggvason in the closing 
years of the 1 0th century.’ 

I LandndmMkt ii. 6, iii. 7. a Ih. 1. a 
8 Burchard von Worms, ‘ Becreta,* in J. Odmm, Peut$<^ 
Berlin, 3876 78, lit 407. 

4 BvrHffgn 64, ® 19. 

8 mthfoSra Saga, 19. 7 FlaUgjarMk, I 281-282 
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From this shadowy and imperfect, though real 
and individual, existence there was one way by 
which the dead might escape— -that of being bom 
again. That the doctrine of rebirth was prevalent 
in older times is expressly stated by the unknown 
collector of the Edda poems, 

* It was a belief in old times that persons were born again, 
but that is now called an old wife’s delusion. Helgi and 
Sigrdn are said to have been born again; he was then called 
Helgi, prince of the Haddings, and she Kdra, daughter of 
Hdlfdan.’! 

In the mythical Gautrehs-saga the berserks who 
wish to annoy Starka?5 call him a ‘reborn giant’ 
In the histmical period it was commonly believed 
that King Olaf the Saint was a reincarnation of 
a remote ancestor, Olaf of GeirstatJir, known as 
GeirstaSadlf. 

Once, as the king rode past the grave-mound of this dlaf, one 
of his followers ventured to say to him : ‘ Tell me, my lord, if 
you were buried here?’ The king replied: ‘My spirit never 
had two bodies, and has not now, nor will it have at the resur- 
rection.’ The retainer persisted : ‘ It has been said that when 
you came to this place before, you spoke thus : Here we were 
and here we walked.’ The king flatly denied the assertion and 
rode away as quickly as possible.2 

Even as late as the middle of the 13th cent, the 
belief in rebirth appears to have survived in 
Iceland. 

A certain Thorgils, who at that time rose to distinction, was 
a source of great Joy to the men of his district : ‘ It seemed to 
them that Kolbeinn was born again and come back to them, 
whom they had always longed for.’ 3 

So long as the dead were regarded as intimately 
connected with the burial-place and the old home- 
stead, it is obvious that any theory of a special 
place for the spirits of the departed was not 
urgently required. Such an idea, however, may 
actually have arisen at a very earlv period, and 
it is unnecessary to suppose that the two views 
would be felt to be mutually exclusive. At all 

S eriods when burning was the ordinary method of 
isposing of the dead, the^ idea must have been 
natural that body and spirit were separable, and 
that with the destruction of the bociy the spirit 
was free to go elsewhere. Even when simple 
burial was practised, such a separation was not 
unthinkable ; the spirit might well have its usual 
abode apart from the body, though capable of 
returning to it at will. 

In one of the Edda poems already cited ^ Helgi is buried in a 
mound, but departs to Valhall. One evening Sigrdn’s attendant 
sees him ride up to the mound ‘ with many men ’ ; he says that 
leave to return has been granted to him. Sigrfln then enters 
the opened mound, and there is talk of intense pathos between 
them ; but towards morning Helgi has to depart again, so as to 
be back at Valhall before cockcrow. ^Variations of the idea 
form the theme of many ghost-tales in different lands.) 

Departure to another world after being consumed 
on the funeral pile comes out clearly in the story 
of Balder, whose horse was burned along with him, 
and who then rode off to the domain of the goddess 
Hel, and in that of Brynhild, who is represented 
as driving to the same place in the chpiot in which 
she was laid and consumed. According to Snorri, 
the institution of burning was ascribed to Odin 
himself : 

* He said that each man would come to Valhall with such 
treasures as he had on the funeral-pile.’ ® (A further point of 
the belief was that ‘ the higher the smoke rose into the air, the 
more exalted the person burned would be in heaven.’)® 

The departure to another world, however, might 
equally well take place when the body was left 
unburned. 

King Harald Hilditonn, who was laid in a mound along 
with valuable rings and weapons, was provided with both a 
car and a horse, so that he might either drive or ride to 
Valhall.7 

That these legendary instances have some founda- 

1 YQlsunga-Tm^a enforna^ ad Jin. 

2 Fiateyjarbdk, ii. 135. ^ 

8 StvHunga Saga^ ed. G. Vigfusson, Oxford, 1878, ii. 234. 

4 Vdlsunga^kvi^a enfoma. „ 

8 Ynglinga Saga^ 8. ® 

7 Si^ubfot af Fomkonungum, 9. 


tion in actual custom is shown by the passage in 
Gisla Saga relating to events about 965. 

In this, at the burial of V^stein, Thorgrim is made to say : ‘ It 
is the custom to bind hell-shoes on men, with which they shall 
go to Valhall, and I will do it for V4stein.’ When he had done 
so, he said : * I cannot bind hell-shoes, if these come loose.’ i 
Such accounts, however, belong to the Viking age, 
for which there is clear evidence of a developed 
theory of another life, with assignment of definite 
places for difteient classes of men. The earliest of 
these abodes of the dead was no doubt the realm 
of the goddess Hel, a world of shades similar to 
the Hades of the Greeks, in which the departed 
spirits appear to have had only a negative kind of 
existence, devoid of any occupation or interest.^ 
At a later period, however, those who found their 
way to this region were only those who died of 
sickness or old age. Those who were drowned 
belonged to the goddess R4n, and those who fell 
in battle were divided between Odin and Freyja. 
There are also indications that some were supposed 
to fall to the lot of Thor, and that Freyja was the 
receiver of all women. Of the various conceptions 
arising from these views that which received most 
elaboration, if the extant evidence is to be relied 
on, was the life of the warriors who had gone to 
Odin in Valhall, of which a full account is given 
by Snorri in the first part of the Edda.® Whether 
any of the dead were supposed to remain loosely 
attached to earth itself, without having a definite 
place assigned to them, does not appear. There is 
no evidence that the ideas of the ‘ wild hunt’ and 
similar companies of departed spirits, so pre- 
valent in later tradition, go back to the early 
Teutonic period or reproduce any conceptions from 
that time. 

It is only in Snorri’s Edda (written about 1220), 
and in a few lines of the older poetry on which 
this is based, that any ethical idea appears in the 
allocation of the different abodes. 

The highest god, All-father, ‘ created man and gave him a soul 
which shall live and never perish, even if the body decay to dust 
or be burned to ashes ; and all men whose ways are right shall 
live and be with himself in the place called Giml6 ; but wicked 
men go to Hel and thence into Niflhel, which is down in the 
ninth world.’ 4 

When the world itself has been consumed by fire, the spints 
of men will still subsist and have various abodes, many of them 
good and many bad. ‘ Then it will be best to be in Giml6 in 
heaven, where there will be abundance of good drink for those 
who enjoy that in the hall called Brimir. . . . That is also a 
good hall which stands on Ni?5afells, made of red gold ; its 
name is Sindri. In these halls shall good and righteous men 


ive.’ 8 

On the other hand, all murderers and perjurers find a place of 
orment in a great hall on ‘ Corpse-strand,^ the doors of whi<di 
ace northwards. The walls of this are wattled with snakes, 
vhose heads are turned inwards ; these spout out venom which 
lows through the hall in streams, and in these streams the 
vi^ed are doomed to wade.® 

It is doubtful how much of this is genuine and 
low much is due to ordinary mediaeval conceptions 
)f heaven and hell. In any case the ideas are far 
•emoved from the more primitive beliefs which 
ivere still current in Snorri’s time, and which, 
lowever much they may have been elaborated by 
;he story-teller and the poet, clearly have their 
roots in the old Teutonic times of which no record 
las been preserved. 

Litbraturb.— E. Mogk, Mythologie, in H. Paul, GrundriSB 
ler german. FUlologie, Strassburg, 1891-93, iii. 249-266 ; E. 
W^adstein, KUinere altsachsische Spraehdenkrnaler, Norden, 
L899 PP 66, 142-144 ; H Hildebrand, Folkem Tro om sina 
Odda, Stockholm, 1874; G. Storm, ‘Vo^re Forfedres Tro paa 
Jlselevam-dring,’ in Arkiv for nordisk Filologr, ix. [1893] 199- 
>22* H Schetelig, ‘Folketro om Gravhauger,* in Maal og 
Minne, Christiania, 1911, pp. 206-212 ; H. Rosdn, Om dodsrike 
)ch dodsbruk i fomnordisk reiigion, Lund, 1918. 

W. A. Craigie. 

STATE OF THE DEAD (Tibetan). — The 
Immediate ceremonies performed by Tibetans on 
a, death, and their object, have already been de- 

1 Gisla Saga, 14. 2 See MRFn. 70m ^ 
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scribed.^ Tlie Tibetan notions on the state into 
which the spirit or soul of a deceased person is 
supposed to pass after death are mainly of an 
animistic chax-acter, and derived from the aboriginal 
shanianist Bon cult (see art. Tibet), though 
veneered over more or less with the ritnal of Indian 
Buddhism and * celestial ’ Chinese cosmogony. 
The laity and most of the Lamas believe that, at 
first at any rate, the spirits of all the dead tend to 
become malignant ghosts, which require propitia- 
tion by the surviving relatives, except in the case 
of a few great saints, like the Grand LS-mas, whose 
spirits are supposed to re-incamate almost immedi- 
ately. But, in the background, most Tibetans 
chensh the hope of attaining the western paradise 
of the blest, the everlasting solar paradise of * the 
Buddha of Boundless Light’ (Hod-dpag-med or 
AmitSbha), the popular goal of Northern Buddhists 
generally, just as in Southern Buddhism, in Burma, 
Siam, and Ceylon, the popular goal is not a 
nirvana of extinction, but Indra’s paradise in the 
sky, whence, they are taught, Buddha Gautama 
descended to this world and which he frequently 
revisited. It is mainly with the object of gaining 
merit sufficient to reach this paradise that the 
Tibetans so assiduously tell their beads, mutter so 
incessantly the mystic Om mani formula, and ply 
their prayer-wheels, revolving the same printed 
sentence, which is believed to close the door of hell 
and be the passport to heaven. The idea of re- 
birth in human or other form is not a popular 
one ; nearly all concentrate their hopes on reaching 
paradise. Even nirvSina is considered hy most 
LSmas to be not any extinction of existence, but a 
dreamy existence in a personal paradise outside 
the circle of rebirths and so infinitely remote that 
it is unknowable. 


The prevalent belief that the spirit of the dead 
person becomes a malignant ghost at first is in 
practice generally assimilated to the Buddhist 
theoiy of hell, as a temporary purgatory of expia- 
tion for sin. Tlie spirit is admonished by the 
priests, as soon after death as possible, to take the 
road pointed out to it leading to the tribunal of 
the Judge of the Dead, but it requires the as.si8t- 
ance of the priests by masses at every stage 
throughout that Journey to pilot it along. At the 
outset it is free for one or two weeks to wander 


about, and this is the period when it is likely to 
exorcise a malignant influence on the survivors. 
The regions through which the soul is piloted by the 
priests are of the nature of outer hells beset by 
demons lyin*^ in wait for straying souls, and gener- 
ally resemble those analogous regions through 
which the spirits of the deeejised were supposed to 
pass as categorically described in the Egyptian 
of the Dmd and reflected in Banyan’s 
Filffnm^s The masses prescribed by the 

priests of all sects of Lilmas for the protecjtion of 
tlie soul of the deceased in this long Journey are 
very elaborate, prolonged, and costly, and usually 
run the relatives into debt. The jjresent writer 
has been told by Tibetan servants on more than 
one occasion that the priests had informed them 
that the masses alreacly said and paid for had only 
helped the soul past such-and-such demons and 
regions, that it ivas now in such-and-such a dis- 
tressful spot, and had such-and-such danger zones 
still to pass before reaching the judgment -seat, 
when the supreme effort of the priests would be 
necessary to procure * rebirth ’ in paradise. 

The hells offer the chief terror to the Tibetans, 
whom the priests have made familiar with the 
hideous tortures to be expected there by the 
harro%ving seento which they have painted in 
OTaphie ^esome detail on the walls of every 
temple, whilst the ubiquitous Wheel of Life fresco, 


I See art. I>M«t ass mmAh or m« 


which also depicts the hells and other spheres of 
orthodox Buddhist rebirth, displays in its upper 
compartment, in alluring contrast, the bliss and 
joys of paradise. A peculiarity of the Tibetan 
hells is the addition of a series of cold hells to the 
orthodox hells of the Buddhists.^ It is easy to see 
how the idea of cold hells arose, on the extension 
of Buddhism from subtropical India to such totally 
different physical and ethnic conditions as exist in 
icy Tibet ; the natives of the palsearctic region of 
Central Asia were accustomed to feel the bitter 
pain and misery of the arctic cold and to regard 
heat rather as a comfort and blessing. These 
cold hells are placed on the edge of the Buddhist 
universe in a subterranean region of darkness 
below its encircling wall (Chakra vala). They are 
encircled hy icy glacier mountains and have demon 
attendants of appalling aspect, as in the hot hells. 
They are eight in number, like the orthodox hot 
hells, and are thus described : 

(1) Ch’U'hur che^n-po (Skr. Arbuda)s=* blistered or chapped.* 
The torture here is constant immersion of the naked body 
in icy glacier water, under which it becomes covered with 
chilblains (a torture which may be compared with the curse in- 
vented by a scribe in the reign of Athelstan for any one who 
should break the terms of his charters : * May he be tortured by 
the bitter blasts of glaciers and the Pennine army of evil 
spirits ’).2 

(2) Cku-dur brol-wa (Skr. Nirarbuda). The chilblains are 
rudely scarified by knives, producing open raw sores. 

(3) A’Ch*u (Skr. Apita). * Ach’u * and ‘ A-ta-ta * are explained 
as the exclamations of anguish beyond articulate expression, 
which resound through this hell. 

(4) Kpi-'ud (Skr. Btahava). A worse degree of cold in which 
the tongue is paralyzed, and the .exclamation of * Kyl-u * or 
* Ha-ha "is alone possible. 

(5) So-‘t*am“pa (Skr. Ahaha). Here both jaws and teeth are 
sj^modically clenched through cold. 

(6) Ut-pal4tar gas-pa (Skr. Utpala). Livid sores develop 
which become everted like the petals of the blue Utpal lotus- 
flowers. 

(7) Padrm-ltar gas-pa (Skr. Padma). The sores become like 
the red lotus Padma flowers. 

(8) Padma-ch*en-^ltar gas-pa (Skr. Pup^rika). Eaw sores 
where the flesh falls away from the bones like the recurring 
petals of the great lotus, and which are (jontinually pecked and 
gnawed by birds with iron beaks, as in iKschylus's Greek legend 
of Prmmthms Bound. 

The agonizing torments of these hells, so vividly 
pictured and described bv the priests, no doubt 
act as a deterrent to evil-doers and have thus a 
certain ethical value, though this is largely dis- 
counted by the fear and loss of peace of mind 
inflicted on the surviving relatives by the harrow- 
ing stories of intermediate tortures requiring 
masses, invented by the self-interested rapacious 
priests. 

The paradise of the blest, when once eventually 
reached, is considered to be everlasting, and thus 
is unlike Indra’s heaven, the popular goal of 
Hindus and the Southern Budahists, which, 
although more permanent than the earth, is finite, 
and its occupants subject inevitably to re-enter the 
cycle of ceaseless rebirths in a higher, but most 
often a lower, sphere of life, with, according to 
Buddhist teaching, its inveterate miHery. The 
Tibetans thus look forward to a happier existence 
in the world beyond death than do the Hindus and 
Southern Buddhists. 

LrrKRATmiB.— E. SdHagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet fJj^ndon^ 
1863, pp. 02 f., 134 f. ; L. A. Waddell, The BuddMmn of Tibet, 
do. 1805, pp. 76 ff., 127 f,, Lhasa attd its Mgsterimj do. 1005, pp. 
8Cf.,mf. L. A. WADDELL. 

STATIONS. — This word was used in Christian 
amtiquity in more than one technical sense. We 

1 See artt Statb or thh Dkau (Buddhist), Cosmooont and 

OosMObOOY (Budtihist). _ 

2 ated by D. W. ^‘Veshfleld, in Gmg. Joumai PSM]. The cold 
bells figure in the N. European mythology as evidenced by this 
reference to them in the 10th cent. Anglo-Saxon tele " Salomon 
and Saturn.* On the defeat of the rebel angels it said that * for 
them, he (God] made Hell, a dwelling deadly cold, with Winter 
ooveted i Water he sent in and snake-dwellings, many a foul 
beast with home of iron, bloody eagles and pale adders ; thirnt 

: and hunger and fierce conflict, mighty terror* joykww <tr. 

; J. M, Kemble, Balomm and Saturn, p. 173). 
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may first consider the word as used in the West in 
early times, the Latin statio being in question ; and 
then ‘ stations of penitents,’ and finally ‘ stations 
of the cross ’ will be dealt with. 

1 , Stations as fasts. — The first instance of this 
is in Hennas (early or middle 2nd cent. ?), who, 
writing at Eome in Greek, transliterates statio 
into (rrarlm. He says to the Shepherd, ‘I am 
keeping a station’ (o-rarlwya The Shepherd 

asks, * What is a station ? ’ Hermas replies that it 
is a fast, and that he is fasting according to his 
custom.^ From the language used we may gather 
that * station ’ was not a universally known name ; 
and that it is not used in Hermas for a fast on any 
fixed day. Later, at the end of the 2 nd cent, and 
early in the 3rd, Tertullian gives the name 
‘ stations ’ to the half-fasts {semijejunia) of 
Wednesdays and Fridays,® which ordinarily ended 
at 3 p.m., but which the Montanists prolonged 
till the evening.® The ‘Psychics’ (Catholics) 
sometimes continued ‘ the station even over the 
sabbath (Saturday), a day never to be kept as a 
fast except at Fascha.’* In these half-fasts the 
‘ Psychics ’ sometimes lived on bread and water, and 
they treated them as of voluntary observance 
rather than as matters of injunction, as the 
Montanists did.® The de Jejuniis was written 
after Tertullian became a Montanist. In another 
late work ® he uses the word statio more generally, 
of Daniel’s fast (Dn 10®'*): ‘in a station of three 
weeks aruit victu,’ ie. he practised xerophagy, a 
much restricted diet. In de Jejun. 13 Tertullian 
calls fasts held before the meetings of councils 
‘ stations.’ In an earlier work, written before he 
became a Montanist,’ he speaks of the eucharist 
being celebrated on ‘station days,’ and of the 
scruples of some at communicating then, lest they 
should break their fast. He suggests (for the 
scrupulous) private reservation of the sacrament 
until the ‘station* is over, but deprecates their 
absenting themselves from the eucharistic service : 
‘ Will not thy station be more solemn if thou hast 
also stood at the altar of God ? ’ He goes 

on to explain that the word ‘station’ is derived 
from a military metaphor, ‘ for also we are God’s 
soldiers ’ {militia ; cf. 2 Co W, 1 Ti H®, 2 Ti 4’). 
And this is doubtless the tnie origin of the name. 
In classical Latin statio is a military guard, and 
stationarius is a soldier on guard. Tertullian uses 
stationes facere (‘ to keep watch ’) both literally 
and figuratively of Christians on guard.® In the 
4 th cent. Augustine uses stationarius figuratively,® 
and Ambrose says that stations are encampments 
protecting us Iroin the assaults of the devil ; 
‘standing’ in them, we repel the enemy. 

TertulHaa uses stogie also in other senses : as ‘ the resting 
place in l>elieving ' i&iatio ore(lmuli)» a metaphor from a camp ; 
as a * stage' of Uk (marriage as opposed to virginity); is and in 
a phyai<dogicaI sense, as the membrane round the heart {statio 

It will be noticed that all the writers mentioned 
above were Westerns. Easterns, like the author 
of the Didfudie^^ and Clement of Alexandria,^® speak 
of the Wednesday and Friday fasts, but do not use 
the word static. An Eastern instance, however, 
of static transliterated is the East Syrian (Nes- 
torian) ispi^^nnd^ used in the service-books for ‘ a 
doctrinal hymn.’^® 


1 Pmtar, Sim. v. 1. ® J>e Jejun. 2, IB t 

3 Zb. 1, 10. 4 Zb. 14. 

« Zb. 10, IS ; in I 10 the indi^nas^ ‘ unworthy,’ of the MSS 
should probably be emended to indictaSy * enjoined.' 
s JDe Anima^ 48. ’ Z)e Orat. 19. 

ez)$ Cor. MU, 11, 

3 Enarr. in i*«. xciit. Vulg. txoiv.], § 9. 

Sorm. 25 ; ed. Paris, 1549, ool. 7X6. 
u Ds Prmor. 10. ^ Do Exhort. Cast. 9. 

13 1)$ Anitm, 48. ^^5 8 (o. a,3>. 130 ?). 

13 iSrernn. vii. 12 (c. A.». 200). „ ^ 

A. J. Maclean, East Sgrian Daily Offices, Itondon, 1894, 
p. 204. 


2 . Stations in churches and sacred places.— The 
name statio is also used for a public service (usually 
at Borne the eucharist), held in a previously 
arranged church or sacred place for the whole 
community ; frequently there was a procession to 
the place, and the station may have been so called 
because the procession stopped there, though it has 
also been held that the name came from these 
public services being held on ‘stated’ days, or 
(originally) on ‘station days,’ Wednesday and 
Friday.^ The name was also given to the church 
or place where the service was held, or to the 
processions themselves.® This use of the word is 
later than that described in the preceding section. 
But Cyprian in the 3rd cent, describes how the 
messengers of Novatus burst in ‘ in statione,’ de- 
manding that their accusations should be publicly 
investigated by Cyprian and the people ; and ‘ in 
statione ’ can hardly mean here ‘ on a station day,’ 
but must signify ‘ in a public assembly.’ ® Gregory 
of Nazianzus in the 4th cent, uses the cognate 
ardcns of an assembly in church.^ 

In the interesting Pilgrimage of ^Etkeria^ 
{^ Silvia^), probably of the end of the 4th cent., 
stations at the holy places in and near Jerusalem 
are described in some detail, but they have no 
technical designation. The thing, but not the 
name, is there. We may gather that the Western 
(Spanish?) authoress did not know the name, or 
she could hardly have avoided using it. The place 
and time of the next station are publicly given out 
by the archdeacon just as in the Ordines Bomani 
(below).® 

At Borne we find both the name and the thing. 
Pope Gregory the Great (A.D. 590-604) is said® 
to nave regulated the stations and to have fixed 
the churches in Eome where they should be held. 
The whole of the local Church took part in them, 
and hence in the Ordo Bomanus of St. Amand, 
found in a 9th cent. MS, we read of a statio 
catholicaJ Stations are frequently mentioned in 
the Ordo Bomanus Brimxts {c. A.P. 770 ; founded 
on a similar document of the 6 th cent.) and in the 
succeeding Ordines.^ The eucharist was celebrated 
at the stational church with much solemnity by 
the pope. If a diocesan bishop said a stational 
mass in the absence of the pope, he did all as the 
pope would do ; but, if a presbyter did so, then the 
‘Gloria in excelsis’ was omitted, because it was 
said by a presbyter only ‘ in Pascha,’ i.e. in Easter- 
tide.® The archdeacon in the Ord. Bom, Prim, 
announces the next station,^® butin>S'^. Amand the 
deacon. We read of a ‘stational chalice,’^® 
apparently a large one, and ‘stational crosses,’^® 
and a ‘stationsu acolyte’ {unus ex acolythis 
stationarius, or simply stationarius),'^^ who goes 
before the pope on foot in the procession, with the 
chrism, a na]^in [mappula) being wrapped round 
the ampulla, or vessel holding the chrism. It was 
at such solemn stations that ordinations were held 
in Rome, on the Saturday of Ember weeks.^® 

The Gregorian Sacramentary ^® gives masses for 
all the stations at the various churches in Rome. 

3 . Stations of penitents. — In the 4th cent., or 
possibly earlier, the penitential system was 
developed both in the East and in the West, but 


1 See above, § x. 

2 Pucjange, Glossarium, s.v. * Statio, § x. 

8 Mp. xliv. [xl.j, ‘ ad Oomelium.' 

4 OraU in Cone. Constant., near the end ; aratrets 'rrdvwxoi,* 

3 For the Pilgrinnagc see Duchesne, Christian Worships, Bngf. 
tr., London, 1912, p. 490 ff. ; esp. cf. p. 616. 

6 In his Life by John the Deacon, ii. 18. 

7 Duchesne, p. 473. 

8 E. G. 0. P. Atchley, Ord. Rom. Prim., London, 1906, p. 82, 
etc. : for the date see p. 7. 

8 A. p. 148. wu. p. 142. 

U Duchesne, p. 478. 12 Atchley, p. 156. 

w Duchesne, p. 474. Atchley, p. 118. 

15 Zb. p, 37 ; Duchesne, p. 353. 

16 Ed. H. A. Wilson, London, 1916 (Henry Bradshaw Society). 
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it is only in the East that the organized ‘ stations 
of penitents’ are found, and even there not uni- 
versally. There are diliering grades of penitents, 
called pa$^oL or ^adfioi (hpLo-fxivoL, at the Council of 
Ancyra in K. Galatia (A.D. 314).^ They were four 
in number : (a) ‘ mourners ’ {fientes^ TrpocrKXalovres)^ 
who might not enter the church (hence vpdcrKXava-ts 
for the name of the station) ; perhaps also called 
at Ancyra^ ‘storm-driven’ (xecjuafS/xeyoi), which 
usually means ‘demoniacs,’ as in the Apostolic 
Constitutions^ viii. 12, 35, 38; (5) ‘hearers’ 
{audimtcs, diKpodsiievot [see below]), who stood within 
the church door or in the porch (hence dKp6(X(rLs, 
dKpoa<T$ai.) ; (c) ‘ kneelers ’ (sudstmti, t^TOTlrToyrcf), 
who might enter the church, but not pass the ambo 
(hence j^TTiJw'rwa'ts, tnroT€<r€Tp) ; (d) ‘bystanders’ (con^ 
sistenteSf (rvpKrrdfievoi or (rvveorrwres), who might be 
present at the eucharist, but might not communi- 
cate or make an offering (hence <r«5o'ra<rts). The 
first three grades were dismissed before the missa 
fiddium began. In the second and third canonical 
epistles of Basil, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia,® 
we find all four grades ; thus a person in his first 
year would be ‘ expelled from prayer ’ and would 
‘weep at the church door’ (=<»), m his second he 
would be ‘received to the sermon’ (=5), in his 
third he would be ‘admitted to penance’ (=c; see 
below), in his fourth he would be allowed to ‘ stand 
with the people, while withheld from the oblation’ 
i^d). In some cases ^ a station might be omitted, 
the penitent going straight from the first to the 
third station ; in can, 81 of Basil, as in can. 7 of 
Ancyra, the last station is apparently omitted. 
This fourth station is also called ‘ joining only in 
prayer ’ or ‘ lieing without offering,’ as at Ancyra® 
and Nicsea.® The third station seems to have been 
the most important, and Basil calls it by the 
general name of ‘penitence’ (gerdvota). The first 
mention of these four stations has been thought to j 
occur in a passage of Gregory Thaumaturgus, | 
bishop of Neoemsarea,® where all four are named ; 
but this is probably an addition by a later writer,® 
and we cannot be certain of the existence of the 
four stations much before the 4tli century. But 
they* or most of them, are mentioned at Ancyra,^® 
at Nicim,*^ at Neotnesarea in Pontus (A.D, 314 or 
later}, At the last a ‘kneeler’ is called y6vv 
KXlrmp, ^ 

On the other hand, we do not find these grades 
of penitents in the Church Orders of the 4th (or 
5th) cent, ; thus in the Apostolic Constitutions (c. 
A.i>. 375) the penitents are mentioned as being 
dismissed at the eucharist after the catechumens, 
but they are all called ‘hearers,’*'® or, generally, 

‘ those in penitence,’ In this work, then, we have 
no tracie of stations of penitents, though <rtVra<rty is 
several times used in it in other senses. And the 
same thing is true of the other Church Orders. It 
is e<iuaUy true of Western and ‘ African ’ councils, 
such as those of Elvira in Spain (c, a.D, 305), Arles 
in Gaul (A.o. 314), Carthage ir. (A.P. 387 or 300), 
Hippo in Africa (A.D. 393), Toledo in Spain (A.D. 
400), Orange in Gaul (A.i>. 441), Arles ii. (a.d. 443 
or 452), and others; these mention penitents, bnt 
have no stations. This is the case also with the 
Galilean Staitita ecclesim antiqua (‘Gallican Sta- 
tutes’; e. A.r>. 500), In Tertullian the cate- 
chumensare the * hearers’ {andimtcs or audUores).^^ 

2 cjan. 17. 

a Mpp, oxdx., ccxTtL, cans. 22, S76). 

* Am In «»». SC. ® Cans. 4-e. 

6 Can. n {A.n. 325). 7 Can. 22. 

8 Bp. mth 11 (c. A.». 25^ ® T>CB ii. 7m. 

10 Cans. 4-9, IS, SCMB, htjarers, lOM^elerK, bygtanders. 
u Cans, 11-14, tbe same, Can. 5, hsarors, kneelers. 

13 For these stotions se© also J. M. Neaie, A itht. pfthe. UoUj 
Bastem Church, pa i, London. 1 S 50 , i. 

20Sflr. 

U viij. 6, X2. l» vltl 9. 

u* /M Pmn, C, where the meanhig 'penitents* has !>©©» pro- 
posed, hut ii not {KJSMlWe. 


The name ‘ hearers,’ whether used of penitents or 
of catechumens, comes from the fact that these 
classes heard the liturgical lessons (in some cases 
not the Gospel), though they were not allowed 
to be present at the more solemn part of the 
eucharist. 

Even in the East the stations of penitents seem 
not to have been at all regularly organized. They 
are not mentioned in the Apostolic Canons (in their 
present form probably dating from c. a.d. 400), nor 
m the canons of Gangra in Faphlagonia (4th cent., 
date uncertain), or of Sardica, the modern Sofia 
in Bulgaria (A.D. 347 ; the genuineness of these 
canons is disputed), or of Antioch in cnemniis 
(A.D. 341). These canons mention penitence, but 
not the grades or stations. At Laodicea in Phrygia 
(c. A.D. 386) ‘hearers’ may mean all penitents;* 
no other station is mentioned. The canons of the 
ecumenical councils of Constantinople (A.D. 381), 
Ephesus (A.D. 431), and Chaicedon (A.D. 461) do 
not deal with penitence. In Chrysostom’s Con- 
I stantinople writings there is no mention of the 
dismissal of the stations of penitents,® possibly 
because the office of penitentiary presbyter in 
that city had lately been abolished {i.c. a.d. 
391).® 

In the Churches of the farther East the stations 
of penitents, if they existed, apparently soon died 
out,® Jacob of Edessa, in his Letter to Thomas 
the Presbyter,^ describing the liturgy as known to 
him (he died A.D. 708), speaks of the catechumens 
as ‘hearers’ and describes their expulsion in the 
liturgy before that of the ‘energumens’ and the 
‘penitents,’ but says that it was in fact quite 
ODsolete in his day. In the canons (8bh or 0th 
cent.) of uncertain origin, perhaps Syrian Jacobite, 
given by H. Denzinger,® and in the Jacobite canons 
also given by him J of a later date, there is just a 
trace of ‘ mourners’ in the facjt that some penitents 
are not allowed to enter the church, but are ordered 
to remain outside ‘ weeping for their sins,’ usually 
for a year, but in some cases for a much longer 
period ; after that they are allowed to enter the 
church, but are restrained from communion for a 
longer or shorter period ; the penalty ordinarily 
provided is fasting, on a restricted diet, but in one 
case® a flogging, and in the latest set of canons a 
stated nnmh&T of genuflexions and recitations of 
anthems (sedr^). In the Nestorian Sunhadhm 
(Book of Canon Law) there are no stations of 
penitents. 

We must therefore conclude that stations of 
penitents were an Eastern, not a Western, organ- 
ization, and that even in the Emt they were only 
partially recognized, and that imt for a time. We 
find them, however, in the ‘ Trulian ’ (Conatanti- 
uople) Council of A.D. 601 or 602.® This is a 
quotation from Basil, and speaks of all four stations 
of penitents, but does not name them. 

4. ‘ Stations of the cross.’— This in a name given 
in post- Reformation days to a series of sculptures 
or pictures set up in many cliurches in the West, 
showing various events in the Passion of our Lord, 
for the devotion of worshippers who cannot go to 
the sacred places of the Holy Land, and who go 
round these stations, praying at each. The 
stations are fourteen in number, and do not all 
represent events explicitly mentioned in the 
Gospels. The name is apparently <Ierived from 
the idea of a station described above in § 2 . 


1 Can. 5 ; ordinations were not to take place In their presence, 

2 J. H. Srawley, The EaHy Bist. of the Liturgy, Cimihridp, 

ms, p. m. 

3 Socrates, BE v. 10 ; Sossomen, BE viu 16. 

4 For a trace of them see Hrawley, p. 128, n. 1. . ^ 

5 Enj^. tr. in F. E. Brigrhtman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Oxfoni, mm, i. 400. 

8 Eitu$ Orknmtium, Wtoturg, 1868-64, i 474. 

7 i. 41S2-500. 8 i 481 ; mn. 88, 

0 Can. 87. 
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liiTBRATUEBi.—- This has been mentioned in the course of the 
article. Other meanings of statio and its derivatives may be 
seen s.v. in C. du F. Ducange, Glossarium mediae et infimce 
LatinitatiSy Paris, 1840-60 ; new ed., Niort, 1883-87. 

A. J. Maclean. 

STEALING.— See Ceimes and Punishments. 

STEDINGERS. — The crusade against the 
Stedingers was of the mixed political-religious 
type characteristic of all the later crusades. The 
Stedingers were a mixed race of herdsmen and 
fishermen who had colonized the lower Weser and 
the country north of Bremen. Disputes with the 
counts of Oldenburg from about 1187 were soon 
mixed up with questions of tithes. Some monks 
who urged the duty of payment were murdered, 
and a priest who had tricked a woman, by placing 
in her mouth a coin instead of the wafer, was 
slain by her husband. This led in 1206-07 to the 
attempt of Hartwig II., archbishop of Bremen 
(t 3rd Nov. 1207), to reduce the Stedingers by 
force, but the first effort had little success. In 
1229 a further attempt by Gerhard li. of Lippe, 
archbishop of Bremen, led on Christmas Day to 
the complete repulse of the crusades. Unfortun- 
ately the Stedingers, to celebrate their triumph, 
appointed mock popes, archbishops, and bishops, 
and this enabled the authorities to represent them 
as spiritual rebels. In 1230 the Stedingers were 
accordingly put under the ban at a synod in 
Bremen as the vilest of heretics, and on 3rd Feb. 
1232 Gregory IX. ordered a crusade to be preached 
against them. They were described in the bull 
as heretics who worshipped demons, indulged in 
magic, and sometimes crucified priests.^ On 19th 
Jan. 1233 Gregory once more repeated his exhorta- 
tions to the crusade in letters to the bishops of 
Westphalia.^ An army was collected, but nothing 
was accomplished. As the crusaders melted away, 
Gregory, on 17th June 1233, ordered a new crusade.^ 
He attributed past lack of success to the belief 
that the crusaders were not getting the same 
indulgences as those wanted for the Holy Land. 
The bishops were ordered to make it clear that 
the indulgences were the same. The new crusade 
devastated the country; all the men captured 
were burned ; but it was finally defeated, and its 
leader, Count Burchard of Oldenburg, was slain. 

In 1234 a third crusade was preached bv the 
Dominicans in Holland, Flanders, Westphalia, 
and the Rhinelands. On 27th May at Altenesch 
the Stedingers were broken up, chiefly by the 
force of Thierry, count of Cleves. To the memory 
of the 6000 Stedingers then slain a monument was 
dedicated on the field of battle on 27th May 1834. 
After the devastation of their land Gregory 
announced in Aug. 1236 that the rebellion was at 
an end, and that the survivors were to be re- 
conciled to the Church. 

Literature. — ^The main authority is H. A. Schumacher, Die 
Stedinger, Bremen, 1866. There is a short abstract of this in 
H. C. Lea, A Hist, of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages^ 3 
vols., New York, 1887, iii. ch. iv. The primary sources will be 
found in the contemporary chronicles, especially Adam of 
Bremen, Gesta H amtnahurgensis Ecclesice Pontifhmb^ ch. 203, 
Albert of Stade, Chronicon and Chron. Erfordiens.y all in 
Pertz, MGH ; see also O. Raynaldus, Annal. Eccles., ed. 
J. D. Mansi, Lucca, 1747-56, sub ann. But the primary sources 
are very confused in their accounts. 

H. B. WOEKMAN. 

STIGMATA. —Stigmata is the name specially 
apjplied to marks on the body which have a 
religious reference. Herodotus® relates, regarding 
a temple of Hercules in Egypt, that runaway 
slaves who took refuge in it were not liable to be 
re-captured if they had received on their bodies 
stigmata which signified their devotion to him. 
Such marks are alluded to by St. Paul in Gal 
where he speaks of himself as hearing in his 
l A. Potthast, Meg, Pont. Mom., Berlin, 1874-75, L 778. 
a Ib, i. 790. ® n, 113. 


body ‘the stigmata of the Lord Jesus’; and 
Pontius (3rd cent.) refers to Christian ‘confessors 
whose foreheads were sealed with a (sacred j 
inscription.’ ^ 

1. From the 13th cent, (and perhaps earlier, 
although unrecorded) the word has been applied 
particularly to wounds resembling those of the 
crucified Jesus, and found on the person of a 
devout believer, especially after intent contempla- 
tion of our Lord’s Passion. In over 100 cases one 
or more of the stigmata of the Cross — the wound 
on His forehead due to the crown of thorns, those 
on His hands and feet caused by the nails, and the 
wound in His side inflicted by the soldier’s spear — 
are stated to have been reproduced in the persons 
of fervent Christians.® The earliest recorded and 
historically the most notable instance is that of 
St. h’rancis of Assisi, two years before his death ; 
and in connexion with this reported stigmatization, 
chiefly, the question has been debated whether the 
alleged reproductions of Christ’s stigmata really 
existed, and, if so, whether they were miraculously 
imparted, self-inflicted, or spontaneously formed as 
the outcome of abnormal yet not supernatural 
influence of soul over body. 

2 . The earliest detailed account of the stigmata 
of St. Francis is furnished by Thomas de Celano, 
whose first biography of the saint was composed, 
by order of Pope Gregory ix., at some date 
between 16th July 1228, when Francis was 
canonized (within two years after his death), and 
25th Feb. 1229, when the biography received papal 
approval.® Celano relates how, in the autumn of 
1224, the saint retired, along with a few com- 
panions,^ for meditation and devotion to Mt. 
Verna, an isolated peak of the Apennines, over 
4000 ft. in height. During their sojourn there the 
soul of Francis was filled with thoughts of our 
Lord’s Passion. On one occasion, at the date of 
the Festival of the Elevation of the Holy Cross, 
14th Sept.,® he saw in a vision a Man of God like 
a seraph, with six wings, standing above him, and 
nailed to a cross, with hands extended and feet 
joined together. Two wings were raised above 
the head ; two were outstretched for flying ; two 
covered his body. After Francis had experienced 
a brief rapture, the vision vanished; but its 
significance was soon revealed. 

‘ In his own hands and feet there began to appear marks of 
the nails, just as, shortly before, he had seen those on the Holy 
Man crucified. His hands and feet appeared transfixed in the 
middle with nails; the heads of the nails appearing on the 
inner side of the hands, and on the upper side of the feet, while 
the points (acumina) of the nails were on the other side. 
Those marks were round on the inside of the hands, but oblong 
on the outside ; and a fleshy excrescence (caruncula) appeared, 
projecting from the rest of the flesh, as if the tops of the nails 
were bent back and pierced through. The right side was as if 
transfixed by a spear, a scar being formed over the wound. 
This right side often emitted blood ; so that his tunic and 
under-garments were frequently besprinkled. Ah ! how few, 
while the crucified servant of the Lord was alive, had the 
privilege of beholding the sacred wound of the side ! But Elias 6 
was so fortunate as to be one who, while the saint lived, had 
the privilege of seeing both [blood and wound]. Happier still 
was Eufino who touched the precious wound. . . - For he [the 
saint] most anxiously concealed it from strangers ; he concealed 
it most carefully even from his intimate friends; so that 
both the brethren who were moderately acquainted with him and 
also his most devoted followers were for long ignorant thereof. 
... It was bis custom to reveal the precious secret to few or 
none (raro aut nulli). . , . After his death there remained on 


1 Vita et passio S. Cceeilii Cypriani, ch. vii, 

2 See Imbert-Gourheyre, Les Stigmatisies, 1873. He enumer- 
ates 125 cases of women and 20 of men who were alleged to 
have stigmata— 80 of them prior to a.d. 1700. A few may be 
deducted as barely relevant. 

3 Oelano, Vita prima, proleg. and note in the Paris MS. 

4 Vita prima ; AS, Oct. ii. 708 f. According to the Fiorettt 
(14th cent., but believed to embody contemporary testimony), 
three of these were Leo, Masseo, and Angelo. 

6 So the Fioretti ; Oelano does not indicate the exact date. 

3 Vicar-general of the order, and successor of St. Francis. 
He was nut in sympathy, however, with Francis’ rule of absolute 
poverty, and was eventually superseded and disgraced. 
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felm the appearance of the Passion ; while he seemed as if he 
had been recently taken down from the Cross; having his 
hands and feet transfixed with nails, and his right side as if 
ierced with a spear. They beheld his flesh, which formerly 
ad been dark, shining with exceeding- brightness; they saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel. ... It was 
wonderful to see, in the middle of his hands and feet, not in- 
deed the punctures of nails, but the nails themselves set in 
them with the black colour of fresh iron, and the right side 
reddened with blood. Brethren and sons ran to behold ; weep- 
ing together they kissed the pious father's hands and feet, and 
also his right side.' 

3. Sevenii notable %^ariations from this narrative 
are found in somewhat later records. (1) The 
writing attributed to * Three Companions/ Leo, 
Angelo, and Ruhno (in a part of it, however, which 
Sabatier ^ holds to be not of their authorship, yet 
very ancient) and also the biography of the saint 
composed by Bonaventnra in 1260, represent as 
crucified not the seraph himself but a man borne 
by the seraph on his wings. (2) This narrative 
ascribed to tlie * Three Companions * indicates that 
Francis could not prevent the stigmata from being 
manifest to his intimate friends ; ^ and Bona* 
ventura more emphatically declares that very many 
iplurimi) brethren saw the stigmata during the 
saint’s life, including ‘some cardinals owing to 
their intimacy with the holy man.’ ® (3) Matthew 
Faria, writing some time before 1259, ignores any 
appearance of stigmata until fifteen days before 
Francis’ death, represents blood as ‘continually 
flowing’ from hands and feet, and refers to the 
woundfin the side being ‘open wide.’^ 

4. Celano does not profess to have beheld the 
stigmata; and, as already stated, he expressly 
names only two persons who had seen any of them. 
The narrative attributed to the ‘Three Compan- 
ions* is still less definite as to witnesses. From 
other sources, however, we have strong confirma- 
tion of the main testimony that, at some time or 
other, stigmata were seen on the person of St. 
Francis. 

(1) I^eo, one of his companions on the Yerna, 
after authenticating the saint’s autograph benedic- 
tion (preserved at Assisi), adds the words which 
may still be read at the foot of the little 
document ; 

‘ThtJ Francis, two years bis death, kept tmit 

on the Verna, from the Festival of the Assumption of the Holy- 
Virgin to the Festival of 8t. Michael in September ; and the 
hand of Ood wm laki upon him per mwmem H aUtfCiUhnem 
mraphpm Hifjmettum ChrinU in corimm 

(2) In the Spemdurn Fer/ecHonu, substentially 
composed before 1247 by Leo, assisted by other 
‘companions/ there is a brief but distinct reference 
t o the s< igmata. 

*ln sacro monte AWtamm tempore qua recepifc stigmata 
Boinini in cofijore.'ti 

(3) On the day of Francis’ death his vicar-general 
Elias announeod the fact of the stigmata to 
members of the order in France as follows ; 

* Hot lotig (mm Mu) before his death our brother and father 
appeaw'd oryeWeeh Injaririg in his body five wounds wldch are 
Iruly itlgmata of Christ ; lor his hiinds and feet bort* m if marks 
(pumturm) of nalis forming ioarg. and showing the blaeknegs 
of nafli ; widle bi« side appaired pierced with a spear and 
often exuded blood/ *5^ 


^ 0 / St FraneuX Eng. tr., London, XS94, pp. $76-S78. 

the original record wm completed in but the existing 
document bears evidence (Sabatier ntajiUlna) of mutilation, 
and the latter part is apparently a summary by a different 
writer of the later portion of Francis' life. 

^ASf Oct it 741, 

® ASt, Oct. ii 778. He spodftes Pope Alexander iv. m havirtg 
stated in his (Bonavtntura’g) hearing that he bad seen the 
sdgmate I but this pope In his bull Bmigrm eperatio (a.d. 
1865X while threatening with St. Feteris anger doubters of the 
inirade, r<Mte his plea for the reality of the stigmata not on his 
own witoess of them, but on the authority of his predecessor, 
Uregory fx. Boimveatora may have mlfundereteoa Alexander. 

4 MMmia Jfajer, m W-gtS, 

s Smmlum ed. Smsfctier* preface, p. Ixviii. 

» m p. tU ; Enox litek. in Iflit xvii. 

^ ASt Oct. Ii. WaiMittf , in bis Anmim AHnmm (l.7tb 

o®»th declares this tetter to be a mm of an auwraph tm' 
served In a Belgian monastery (dS, Oct fl. 84$). 


(4) Salimbeni, in Ms Chronica (1282-87), testifies 
that Leo, who was present when the corpse of 
Francis was washed, told him that the saint 
looked precisely like a crucified man taken down 
from the Cross.^ 

(5) In 1247, at an assembly of Franciscans ir. 
Genoa, Bonifacius, a member of the order, publicly 
and solemnly declared, in response to a question 
by John of rarma, general of the order ; 

* These sinful eyes beheld them (the stigmata] ; these sinful 
hands touched them.’ ^ 

(6) In a bull of date 1237 Pope Gregory ix. 
(formerly Cardinal Ugolini), a personal friend of 
St. Francis, bears official testimony to the reality 
of the stigmata in hands, feet, and side, both 
during life and after death (‘specie stigmatum 
divinitus extitit insignitus’).® 

(7) Bonaventnra, in his Legmda S. Francisci 
(A.D. 1260), repeats substantially, although, as 
we have seen, with some variations, Celano’s 
record on the authority of personal friends of the 
saint, 

5. Notwithstanding these testimonies, the un- 
reality of the stigmata (unless fraudulently inflicted 
by Ellas on the night of Francis’ death) has been 
maintained in modern times by Ease,* Renan, and 
others. This disbelief rests (1) on the alleged 
absence of direct testimony by any actual witness 
with the doubtful exception of Elias; but the 
statement of Leo in his authentication and the 
attested declaration of Bonifacius amount practi- 
cally to such direct testimony ; (2) on discrepancies 
as to details in the various primitive records — 
discrepanci^, however, which do not affect the 
main points of the testimony ; (3) on the admitted 
doubt or disbelief of the bishop of Olmiitz and 
some other contemporaries, including certain 
Dominicans and secular clergy,® but these had 
not all the evidence before them, and they were 
affected by a priori considerations, such as the 
impropriety of representing any one except Christ 
as poBsessing the stigmata of the Holy Passion ; 
(4) on suspicions connected with the obsequi^ of 
the saint, whose body was hastily coffined and 
entomlxul in the morning after the night of his 
death, while, on the occasion of its translation, 
the exact place of sepulture was conceal ed ; but 
the hurried funeral (apart from the fre<meneyof 
liaaty burial in hot climate) was probably due to 
fear of relic-hunters tearing the Body in pieces ; 
and the subsequent concealment may have arisen 
from suspicion of the Perugians, who were believed 
to be anxious to possess the body ; (5) on the 
alienee of any reference to the stigmata in Gregory 
IX. ’s bull of canonimtion. Gregory, however, as 
we have seen, testifies elHcwhcre to tludr reality.® 

6. The testimonies adiluced appear to prove, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that phenomena resem- 
bling the stigmata of Christ’s Pa.ssion appeared in 
the person of 8t. Francis on Mt. Verna, and were 
also seen by numerous witnesses after his death. 
On the other hand, evidence that the stigmata 
were continuously on the saint’s body during the 
two years between the Verna vi.sion and his decease 
is inadequate and burdened with difficulty, while 

1 Quoted hy Sabatier, Life of St. Frarum, Eng, fcr., p. 4S8. 

SEccIeston, Z>e admntu Fratrum Mimrvm in Anglium, 
Coll. xii. in jr, 8. Brower's Mmummta FrancUmna, EoUs ser., 
IV, i. p. 51, Bccleston composed this work between 1250 and 
1272. Bonifacius probably refers to what he saw and did after 
St. Francis' death ; for during the saint's life he would not have 
been allowed to touoli the wound in the side. 

^ AS^ Oct it 664. Bonaventnra, indeed, in the preface to Ms 
life of St. Francis (Lege^ida Major)^ states that at first Gregory 
doubted the reality of the stigmata ; but the almve testimony 
iirdicat^ that his doubts were dispelled after due investigation. 

4 Fram vm A$si»C^ pp. 142-202 (1856 ed.). Hase, however, 
eventually adopted another view (see Ijelow). 

»AS,Octiim-MS, 

6 Bee Sabatier, Z4f« Franck^ Eng. fcri, p, 4BS ; and 

Eno* Llfctte, Life of St ppk 815-817 ; both writers 

reply in dtt^ to Haw's Mgrumente 
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the minute details given by Celano and others on 
reported testimony receive scant corroboration 
from eye-witnesses. For (1) no one actually 
declares that he had seen the stigmata during 
that interval ; (2) only two persons, Elias and 
Kufino, are expressly stated to have seen or touched 
any of the wounds during Francis’ life ; (3) Elias 
testifies only to the appearance (or re-appearance) 
of the stigmata ‘not long’ before the saint’s 
death, without either asserting or denying earlier 
stigmatization ; ^ (4) Celano, indeed, as we have 
seen, states that Francis revealed the secret of 
the stigmata to few or none (*raro aut nulli’); 
yet, even supposing, as Bonaventura declares, 
that Francis, after the Verna vision, wore sandals 
and gloves for concealment, the wounds in his | 
hands, if they continued to exist, could not have 
escaped fairly frequent observation. Accordingly, 
Bonaventura, perceiving doubtless this impossi- 
bility, yet believing in the continued existence 
of the stigmata, contradicts Celano and writes 
that plurimi saw them. (5) But, if very many 
saw them, how account for wide-spread, early 
doubts arising after the saint’s death as to the 
reality of the wounds, before adequate testimony 
to their existence was furnished^ — doubts which 
were regarded as of sufficient importance to 
occasion two papal bulls denouncing doubters in 
1237? (6) Elias, with every motive to magnify 
the miracle, writes, not, like Celano, of ‘excres- 
cences of flesh’ and of ‘ heads and points of nails,’ 
but simply of hands and feet having ‘ as if the 
marks of nails’ and ‘shewing the blackness of 
nails.’ 

How much of the earliest records can we safely 
regard as true? We may accept (1) the main 
point of the narratives of Celano and others as bo 
the saint’s vision of a crucified seraph or man, 
in so far as that record is confirmed by Leo (who 
was with him) in his authentication of Francis’ 
benediction ; (2) the statement, also confirmed 
^ Leo in that authentication, as well as by the 
Speculum^ that on this occasion certain stigmata 
of the Passion appeared on the saint’s person; 
(3) the testimony of Elias, of Pope Gregory ix., 
and probably or Bonifacius, that at the saint’s 
death, and therefore presumably ‘ not long’ before 
it, the stigmata were also visible. On the other 
hand, the continuance of the stigmata oyer two 
years, and several details in the narratives of 
Celano and Bonaventura, must be set aside as 
legendary accretions, occasionally inconsistent 
with each other, and the outcome of mere reported 
testimony in which fancy is mingled with fact. 

7. Of the facts thus accepted three explanations 
have been offered. 

(1) The stigmata were ‘divine manifestations’ — 

* in the true sense of the word miraculous ’—given 
by God to St. Francis, in order to ‘ bear witness 
to his special sanctity’ and spiritual likeness ^ 
Christ, as well as to vindicate the truth of his 
teaching. This was the view of his personal 
followers and of the great majority of his con- 
temporaries; it is still upheld by most Koman 
Catholics and by some representatives of Reformed 
Churches.® This explanation harmonizes with the 
mediaeval religious viewpoint and received general 
acceptance in mediaeval Christendom. Yet the 
doubts of the contemporary bishop of Olmiitz and 
others, grounded chiefly on dogmatic reasons, show 

1 Sabatier, indeed, inclines (Eng. tr,, p. 436) to accept the ! 

reading narn> diu for non diu; but there is no ancient 
authority for what is apparently a conjectural emendation 
grounded on what it was thought that Elias ought to have 
written. , . , 

2 * Multi de his (stigmatibus) per orbem dubitabant (Eccleston, 
loc. dt,). 

» Jorgensen, Den helige Frms af Assisi, French tr., pp. 
434-448, Eng. tr., p. 291 ff.; Outhbert, Life of Francis, 
p, 837 ; Knox little (Anglican), St Francis of Assisi, p. 319. 


that even in that age, and even when allowance 
is made for the prejudice and jealousy of secular 
clergy and rival orders, there were some to whom 
the alleged imprinting of stigmata by divine action 
appeared unbecoming. Most modem Protestants 
and probably many devout Roman Catholics 
realize as almost grotesque an alleged attestation 
of special holiness through infliction of bodily 
wounds. 

(2) Another explanation is that Francis, during 
his vision on Verna, while in a state of ecstasy, 
and without distinct consciousness, inflicted on 
himself the stigmata, being moved thereto by an 
ecstatic desire to be ‘crucified with Christ’ and 
to become ‘conformable unto His death.’ This 
explanation is rendered tenable by the rejection 
of the details about ‘fleshy excrescences’ and 
about heads and points of nails under the flesh, 
as being inadequately attested, and by the limita- 
tion of the stigmata to what Elias calls ‘ <xs marks 
of nails’ and ‘ scars in hands and feet,’ along with 
‘ a side which appeared as if pierced with a spear.’ ^ 
One difficulty of accepting this view rests on the 
renewal of the stigmatization not long before 
Francis’ death, when he may well have had a 
repetition of the vision, but when he may be 
assumed to have been too feeble for any consider- 
able self-wounding such as would lead to a 
recognition of the stigmata of the Cross by his 
followers; and, even if we admit that enfeebled 

arsons sometimes exert for a few moments in 
elirium prseter-normal strength, could self- 
stigmatization, in such circumstances, have been 
effected ^ the saint without observation by 
others? The difficulty, however, of accounting, 
on this theory, for the later stigmata ‘not long’ 
before death would be removed, if we supposed 
(what Elias’s real character, afterwards disclosed, 
renders conceivable) that Elias himself re-inflicted 
on the saint’s corpse wound-marks which then 
no longer existed, but which Elias believed to 
have formerly existed in the living body for some 
time after the Verna vision. Francis died in the 
evening ; Elias, as vicar-general, would be guardian 
of the body over night ; and what is known of his 
ambition, worldliness, and intrigues, which eventu- 
ally issued in his deposition, renders it not in- 
credible that, for the great glory of the order, he 
should have conceived and carried out a scheme 
to relieve the former real stigmatization from such 
doubt as Francis’ own habitual reticence had 
engendered. 

(3) It is not necessary, however, to assume 
miraculous divine intervention, ecstatic self- 
infliction by the saint himself, or fraudulent pro- 
duction by another. The mutual influence of soul 
and body is a subject as yet only partially in- 
vestigated. * We have caught,’ as Sabatier writes, 

* but fleeting glimpses into the domain of mental 
pathology.’® The extraordinary is not to be 
identified with the miraculous ; and we know 
enough not to be over-sceptical of the power of 
man’s higher nature to impress itself, in certain 
cases, on the lower, and to cause the reproduction 
so far in the body of what is generated in the 
soul. The influence, e.g., of a mother’s thoughts 
on the person of her unborn child is widely 
accepted ; the wonders of hypnotism and mesmer- 
ism are well known ; and m numerous instances 
a man’s character is observed gradually to mould 
his face. Granted, moreover, that in the great 
majority of alleged cases of stigmatism there is 
either some ground for suspecting imposture or at 
least the lack of adequate evidence of reality, 

1 Hausrath, Die Amoldisten, p. 224 ; Boumet, S, Frangoia 
d’ Assise; Haae, Handbueh der prot. Polemik, Leipzig, 1862, 
p. 492. 

2 Eng. tr., p. 434. 
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there remain some well-attested instances in which 
the sentiments of a sonl, lilied with thoughts of 
Christ’s Passion, have been reproduced in bodily 
manifestations analogous to those recorded in the 
case of 8t. Francis. 

8. We must leave out of consideration the 
celebrated case of St, Catherine of Siena, who 
testified before notable witnesses that after Holy 
Communion slie felt in her body the stigmata of 
the Crucifixion, including those of nails in the 
middle of lier hands ; for the reality of such bodily 
stigmata is manifestly disputable without impugn- 
ing Catherine’s sincerity. But the following 
authenticated stigmatizations, recorded in modern 
times, render credible other instances less ade- 
quately attested. 

(1) The case of Maria von Moerl of the Tjrol, in whose hands, 
feet, and side stiginata began to appear in 1834, after Holy 
Communion or meditation on the Passion ; she survived until 
1868. J. J, von Gdrres, vi^ho relates her experience, states that 
stigmata on her person were seen by thousands of observers. 
He himself saw her repeatedly in ner ordinary condition as 
well as in her ecstasies, and clearly discerned the stigmata. 
He testifies also that there was in her case *no previous learning 
of a part ; the whole proceeds naturally from her inward self ; 
nothing forced or exaggerated can be observed in the repre- 
sentation/ ^ 

(2) Maria Dominica Ijszzari of Oaypriana, about whom Dr. 
D^nard dei Cloche, director of the Civil and Military Hospital 
at “Trent, tCHtifies that he saw her repeatedly in a state of 
ecstasy in 1833-34. * On the outside of her hands,’ he declares, 
‘about the midtile, rose a idack spot, like t,ho head of a thick 
nail, perfectly round. At the top of tlie righi foot, about the 
centre, was a mark like those of the hamift. Her mind ajipeared 
cmlm : her body was in a tremble. A wound in her side has 
been seen, only by stealth, by her mother and sisters. “ I feel 
frightful pains,’* she said, “ in every part of my Iwly.*** ^ 

(3) IjOuise Ijtteau, of Bolt d’Hain© in Belgium, who bore 
an excellent character, was neither specially emotional nor 
exct'ptionally imaginative, was accu«tor«e<i to hard work* and 
was one of the most ludpful young wonn-n in her village. In 
1808 she i>euan to notkre blood coming from her hands, feet, 
and side on Frulays after mc<litation on (Christ's Pa^rdon. Dr. 
Ferdinand l.t‘febvrc, I^rofotor of Pathology in Ijouvain, devotwi 
much attention to her case for six weeks, and took about lOfi 
medical fnend-i to examine the phenomena. She w;ui put to 
various tests, to fwceitam if the woumls were due to artificial 
<»use». Thus hetohvre called on a day when he had told her 
he would Wit come, and found her in an etwtasy, with blocd 
newly mudml from her forehead and right hand. On another 
mx'iasion, in the prcj^encc of two eminent physicians, he cauntil 
an arldkial blister to tg* raUed, i^imilar to one vvhhdi hcfi 
appeared {m she declared) without her inti'rvcntmn. During 
her ecstasy the natural blister emitted h!»to«i, but the artificial 
one yielded none. The glove u*st was also applied. A leather 
glove, put on one hatnl, was ti(‘d and sealed at the wTlst ; when 
it was removed, on (3<K)d FrUiay, the blood fiow'ctf as before. 
It hm been suggested that |K>rforalion with a »et*dlc uiay have 
taken pla«?c ; but the himnorrhage was prewied by the fonnation 
of n vcstidc whii'h bcimmc di'^slended with serun^ and spontane- 
ously buret, after wbieh Idooti fiowed for scleral hours.3 

Snob appw to prove that iiigmatimtioti 
m&f fmm exfcraordlBary yet not Buperaataral 
intoiisifimriitui of that tmtuwii Inllixanee of soul 
over body wltfoh to witio extent existe In all 
permmH hut h purtivniariy potent In the atse of 
mten«ely reiighms nnt.ures at times of special 
spiritual Itupnts-Hion and ecstatic exaltation. This 
k substantially tlie view regartiiug the stigmata 
of Hfe. Francis taken by Trerndn* S*abatier,® and 
Hormu/ 


I. Mdiar Celano, Vila 

pHma S, Fmtiehdf i/mdon, Bonaventwra, Legmda 

MajWt do. Midi ; Autograph Bciicdictioii of Hi, Francis, wit h 
note by Ioki (4^?, Oa. IL fififl), preHcrvi.*d in the Church of 
Fraucisat As?i«i ; Dtttcruf KlIasCA*^, Oct ii. ^"jfecultun 

ed. P. Sabatier, Purin, IMW, Kng. tr., London. 
18^8 i ttintfiiula THum SiHiivnti m (4*V, Oct, U.); iuttn'Ui di 6’. 
Fmtmmt tr. T. W. Aruoid, l^ndon, Thomas of 

Eedtstoa, advmiu Fratrum Mimmm in Andkai/it in 


being a trauslallon of part 

of ms Dlff 4 vds., Eegensburg, 1830-42. 

^ Von (pp. H17-20), who cpiotcs from a medical 

journal of Milan, emlMnDing th@ description; L, Bore, 
du Paris, 1«47. 

®lAdchvri‘, Imim Lakau i m ric, erfaw, «s 
Mhfde mrnmk, Louvain, tsTU; «. H. Day, art. ‘ kmi»e l^teau/ 
In .Vag., xxiiL tW7t| Brit Jfed. Juurnal, 

fith a«Kl tJt)th May 1S?L 

i f H P* , « Kbg. tr., pp. 433-443. 

^ Saint 
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H. Cowan. 

STOICS.— The Stoics were the members of a 
philosophical school founded in Athens about 
BOO B.C., which in its developments became charac- 
teristic of the whole Hellenistic area and age. 
Rooted in the strong moral instincts of the Semites, 
it grew to embrace the scientihe knowledge of 
the Greeks, and branched out in the logical and 
practical methods of Roman law and education. 
Its range in time extends over the three centuries 
before the Christian era and the first three 
centuries of that era; that is, it synchronizes 
with the history of the Roman Empire, Since 
that time its forces have been absorbed in the de- 
velopment of Christianity. 

I. Origin and history. — The system was founded 
by Zeno, bom at Citium in Cyprus in 336 B.O. 
Ilis fatlmr was a merchant of pnrple, and as such 
a great traveller ; the ‘ Hocmtie books ’ which he 
brought home from Athens were ea|?erly read by 
the young 2eno, and drew him to visit the Greek 
city. Whether Zeno himself was of Phoenician or 
of Greek descent concerns us little ; that at Athens 
he was nkknametl * the Phoenician ^ indicates that 
he brought witli him to that city an atmosphere of 
Phoenician sentiment and morality. At Athens 
he attached himself to Orates of 'riielies, then the 
representative of the Cynic schooU^ In Crates 
Zeno found the moral antlmslaam which seeks the 
at however high a price, and which weleomes 
want and suffering as the discipline of individual 
character; but he also found a revolt against 
scientifie knowledge and the ortlered decencies of 
life from which he was soon eager to disHotdate 
liimself. He therefore became in turn a dlscnple 
of Htilpo the Megarian and Polemo the Academic. 
All these schools belonged Ui the Hocratic suc- 
cession ; but, when Zeno turned his attention to 
the writings of HeracUtus {(t/.v.), he forged a link 
also with the Ionic philosopherH.^ Abotit the year 
sou B.c. he founded a school of his own, wliich 
(broadly coiiHidercd) was based on the concretion 
of all these hcIiooIh of thought, and the dogma of 
complete harmony (dgaXo 7 t<t, in God, 

the universe, ana man. Conversely’, those of hjs 
followers in any perimi who failed to grasp his 
teaching in all its width are seen to fall back upon 
the more partial teaching of the constituent philo- 
s<.>phies. The hdlowers of Zeno were at first called 
Zemmians, but afterwards, from the * picture 
porch * (erroA ^oiKtk^) where he deiivereti his lectures, 
Stoics. The first published work of Zeno was his 
UoXtrria, or ihmmmmmhh, written while he vvas 
still a member of the Cynic nchooL His pict,ur 0 of 
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a perfect state embraces the whole world, so that 
a man says, not ‘ I am a citizen of Athens,’ but ‘ I 
am a citizen of the world.’ The laws of this state 
must be prescribed by nature, not by convention. 
There must be no images or temples there, for 
these are unworthy of the deity; no sacrifices, 
because he is not to be appeased by gifts ; no law- 
courts, for the citizens must not dispute; no 
statues, for the true adornment of a city is the 
virtue of its inhabitants; no gymnasia, for the 
youth must study virtue and not idle exercises. 
There must be no distinction of classes, for all 
must be wise men ; no distinctive dress for the 
sexes, for their virtues and duties are the same ; 
no delicate scruples as to the burning or burying 
of the dead, for souls, not bodies, are of import- 
ance. And in this state love must be master. 
Although the Commonwealth is, strictly speaking, 
a Cynic rather than a Stoic production, it repre- 
sents the fundamental aims of the Stoic philosophy. 

All the main doctrines of Stoicism are attributed 
to Zeno, but before describing these it may be 
well to give a short history of the chief teachers of 
the school, so that both deviations from Zeno’s 
teaching and enrichments of it may be described 
under their proper headings. 

Of the ‘ companions of Zeno ’ Persaeus of Citium pursued a 
political career, taking- service with Antigonus Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia. Aratus of Soli was welcomed at the same court, 
and is known by his PAaenoniena, an astronomical treatise 
translated by Cicero, largely used by Virgil in his Georgies^ and 
containing the phrase ‘ for we are all his family ’ (toS yap icat 
yevoi eo-jitev) quoted by St. Paul.i Sphaerus introduced the 
new philosophy at Alexandria. Aristo of Chios fell back on 
Cynic views ,* and Dionysius of Heraclea * deserted ’ to Cyrenai- 
cism. Zeno’s successor was Cleanthes of Assos (331-232 b.o.^, 
whose Hymn to Zeu$ is not only the prototype of Hellenistic 
hymnology, but also a fairly complete summary of Stoic theory 
as applied to religious worship. Cleanthes (,q.v.) is the theo- 
logian of the Stoic school, and gives a special emphasis to that 
part of its doctrine which is derived from Heraclitus, including 
the theories of the * universal fire,’ of the Logos (Adyos), and of 
tone (rdvoy, intentio). His hold upon the public seems to have 
been small, and it was reserved for his successor, Chiysippus 
(g.v.) of Soli (2R0-206 b.o.), to popularize the school and so 
become its second founder. His methods were illustration (for 
which the whole Greek poetry and especially the writings of 
Euripides were ransacked) and argument on the lines of the 
syllo^sm. His bias was towards the Academic element in 
Stoicism, and there is some weakening with regrard to its first 
principles not only in his writings, but also in those of his 
successors, such as Boethus of Sidon, Zeno of Tarsus, Diogenes 
of Seleucia (238-150 b.c.), and Antipater of Tarsus (200-129 
B.O.). In the 2nd cent. b.o. the Stoic teachers began definitely 
to measure their principles by comparison and conflict with the 
idvaJ schools of the Academy, now flourishing under the guid- 
ance of Oameades and of Epicurus. 2 

At the end of that century we find Stoicism translated into 
Mie environment of the Roman nobility by Panaetius (189-109 
».c.), Posidonius (186-61 b.o.), and Hecato, all men of position 
and literary attainment in the island of Rhodes. None of these 
ajre philosophical teachers in the strictest sense ; they were to a 
large extent men of letters and science owning a partial allegi- 
ance to a particular school of thought (secta). In particular, 
i^eir respect for the writings of Plato led them to accept various 
doctrines which in fact hannonized better with the teaching of 
the Academic school. To the resultant teaching the name of 
the * middle Stoa ’ has since been given. This name represents 
not a distinct philosophical system, but a partial failure to 
grasp the fundamentals of the system, which paved the way to 
the ‘ eclecticism ' dominant at Rome in the time of Cicero, in 
which incongruous elements taken from all the philosophies 
were combined in ever-varying dishes to meet the ephemeral 
tastes of the debating-room and the dining-hall. 

The more systematic teaching of Stoicism revived in the 
Ist cent, of the empire at Rome under a series of popular 
teachers, such as Attalus, L. Annaeus Cornutus, Seneca, 0. 
Musonius Rufus, Euphrates of Tyre, and Epictetus (g.v.). 
Drawn from all nationalities and from every class, these teachers 
have it in common that they use such forms as the lecture, the 
poem, and the epistle, in which the fundamental doctrines of 
the system are assumed, but not taught. This method postu- 
lates a previous training in principles, though in practice such 
training must often have been as defective as the theological 
knowledge of the average listener to a modern sermon. All 
these teachers, as well as Marcus Aurelius (g.v.) the emperor, 
whose writings are addressed to himself, afford valuable illus- 
trations of Stoic doctrine without giving us much help as to its 
real essence. Their teaching is usually orthodox, and therefore 


a Ac 1728. 

2 See artt. Acadbmy, Academics, Ekotokaws. 


free from the vagaries of the ‘middle Stoa*; but the more 
difficult theories tend to disappear, whilst the application to 
practice becomes all-important. 

2. Teaching^. — Kevertixig to the teacliing of 
Zeno, we find that he took over the division of 
philosophy, generally accepted in Ms time, into 
the three sections of logic, physics, and ethics; 
hut he held that these three were inseparable, 
since no one of them could he understood apart 
from the two others. 

(a) Logic. — In logic Stoicism asserts the certainty 
of knowledge, as against the Academics, who 
deny this ; and this assertion implies the existence 
of a ‘ criterion ’ (Kpir^ipiov) by which the true can he 
distinguished from the false. Since a final and 
absolute criterion of truth is undiscoverable, we 
shall not expect to find that Zeno discovered it ; 
such a criterion is necessarily an ideal towards 
which only an approximation can be made. Zeno 
and his successors were catholic in their investiga- 
tions into the theory of knowledge, and, though 
we find a general sketch of their doctrine given in 
Cicero’s Academica, we can hardly present it as a 
consistent system. Knowledge is attained by 
reason ; but, since reason may fall, the aim is to 
keep reason upright. Men disagree ; some there- 
fore assert what is true, others what only seems 
to be true. Taking the knowledge that comes 
through the senses as the simplest type, we dis- 
tinguish first the ‘ sensation,’ which may be 
described as a pulsation which passes from an 
‘object’ through the sense-organ to the mind, or 
vice versa ; as a result there is impressed upon the 
soul an ‘imprint’ {(pavraHa, visum). This imprint 
necessarily corresponds to the object if the intellect 
and the sense-organ are both healthy, the object 
really there, and the place and manner in accord ; 
if these conditions are not fulfilled, the imprint 
corresponds to an imagined object only, i.e. to a 
‘phantasm.’ The true imprinter mind-picture is 
distinguished from ^ the false by its greater clear- 
ness {ijfdpy€ca,perspicuitas). To determine whether 
the requisite clearness exists is the function of the 
will, which gives or refuses its assent (ovyKardBeo-Ls)-. 
If this assent is given weakly or hastily, we attain 
‘ opinion,’ and not ‘ truth.’ If it is rightly given, 
the truth so ascertained should be fixed in thp 
mind by a firm grasp {Kard\if)-ipLs, comprehensio), and 
retained there by memory. 

Single truths* when remembered can he com- 
pared, contrasted, and so forth, and thus the 
objects which they represent are subjected to 
‘ reason’s work of comparison ’ (collatio rationis). 
From comparison the reason develops general 
notions, which therefore have no real existence in 
themselves, hut only a sort of existence in our 
minds. Yet these general notions could not be so 
developed unless they already existed in the mind, 
at any rate in a potential form. The doctrine of 
the tabula rasa is often attributed to the Stoics, 
but appears rather to be opposed to their system. 
It is true that we may trace the growth of ideas 
from the outside to the soul, hut equally we are 
entitled to regard the soul as possessing all the 
ideas first in a rudimentary shape ; they are stimu- 
lated and clarified, but not created, by contact 
with experience. The rudimentary or ‘inborn’ 
ideas are part of the soul’s inheritance from that 
universal reason of which the soul is a fragment- 
The reconciliation and development of this theory 
is a most difficult matter, and so it was found by- 
students of Stoicism, and increasingly^ in the intel- 
lectual decadence of the early Christian centuries. 
The question ‘What is the Stoic criterion?’ was 
probably a standing puzzle, which might he 
answered by the terms ‘reason,’ ‘will,’ ‘clear- 
ness,’ ‘ sensation,’ and so forth, according to the 
bias of the individual. The practical application 
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of tlie Stoic logic is easier to define. Believing 
truth to be attainable, the Stoic was in principle 
dogmatic ; finding error to be common, he was no 
less critical. Careful observation, deliberation, 
memory, and other agencies must all be trained so 
as to reduce error ; and the final issue gives assur- 
ance only if it records an agreement between indi- 
vidual observations and general theories, and 
between individual judgment and the ‘common 
sense’ or universal judgment of the race. 

The study of definitions, syllogisms, paradoxes, 
and the like was all included in the Stoic logic, 
which also embraced the whole field of etymology, 
grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric. 

(5) Physics . — Under the heading of physics are 
included all the problems of metaphysics, physics 
in the modem sense, astronomy, religion, anthropo- 
logy, and psychology ; in fact, we might briefly 
say that physics includes all subjects except logic 
and ethics. More definitely, physics is the study 
(1) of the universe, (2) of man. As regards the 
universe, the Stoics start from the ‘ four elements ’ 
of earth, air, fire, and water, which have remained 
over in common thought as a debris from the Ionic 
philosophies. These four elements are re-grouped 
in two classes as ‘mind* and ‘matter,* ‘active’ 
and ‘passive,* ‘soul* and ‘body,* the first con- 
stituent of each of these pairs being more or less 
closely associated with ‘fire,* and a distinction 
being made between the elemental or ‘creative’ 
fire and the destructive fire of the domestic hearth. 
But, although these various dualisms have a place 
in the Btoic system, they are all subject to a 
higher monism, that of the one elemental stuff or 
‘Iwy* referred to in the paradox ‘Soul is body.* 

The history of the universe starts with the 
elemental or all -pervasive fire, which is also the 
Deity and the ‘ First Cause.* This fire is in turn 
pervaded by the Logos, or ordering force, which 
from one iwint of view is single and divine, and 
from another is made up of eountlcss ‘seed- 
powers* XhrfOi) wliich are the germs 

future indiviilual existences. The primal fire, hv 
processcH of sucmssivc thickening and correspond- 
ing dilution of strain (rdi^os), converts itself into 
the four elements, fin<l these in turn into the 
various ortlers of living things. Of these go<Ls and 
men constitute the highest class, dominated by 
the reasoning soul (yws), which lifts its home in 
the ruling part Among gods are 

counted the sun and heavenly bodies, wiiich arc 
beings possessed of will ami motion from within. 
Below the reasoning class come animals, wliich 
possess soul Imt not reason; they also 

possess something correspomiing to the reasoning 
worn, emotions, and inclinations of reasoning 
lugs. Plants possess grow^th-power 
which In in turn a kiml of soul ; and even inanimate 
objecta have cohesion though without growth. 
Since all these powers are fragments of divlm* 
force, we may speak of ‘ God in the sUmc.* Thus 
the whole universe is pervaded by ileity in a 
graded scale; and God la related to the universe 
as soul to It is, how^ever, a paradox to 

say that ‘God is the universe,* and the Stoic 
creed corresponds vei^ imperfectly to modern 
pantheism.^ 

Body is combined wdth soul in ita varying grades 
by the principle of pervasive mixture (xpmrtf di 
SKm). Nowhere is there an absolute line of 
demarcation, and, as all lieings have proceeded 
from God, so they will all be afofiorfoed in deity at 
the genera! conflagration witli wftich 

the history of the universe ends. Then Gotl 
becomes ‘ all in all/ and from Him commences a 
new era of development. 

During each the imlrmm is controlled by 
1 *«ft. C0J»dfe m4L nmmm}. 


the divine principle of order, which we may call 
the Divine Law or Destiny, but for which the 
most appropriate name is Providence. Providence 
is by its nature beneficent, chiefly in relation to 
reasoning beings ; in this sense we may say that 
the whole universe is made for the good of man. 
The wickedness, suflering, and destruction every- 
where seen in the world appear to contradict the 
belief in Providence, and tlie favourite subject of 
the Stoic sermon or essay is the surmounting of 
this contradiction. 

Keligion is the recognition by man of his relation 
to deity, and its essential features are not cere- 
mony or sacrifice, but prayer, self-examination, 
and praise. Hence the early Stoics found them- 
selves in conflict with conventional religion ; later, 
and especially in Roman life, the Stoics reconciled 
themselves with it by the principles of interpreta- 
tion and conformity. The work of Cornutus on 
the gods shows us this system in full play. Here 
the old gods of the Graeco-Roman mythology are 
interpreted as natural powers, and the legends 
concerning them are converted into parables con- 
veying scientific truths. This method greatly 
aided the extension of Stoicism by making it a 
support of traditional customs and beliefs ; at the 
same time its intensive power was weakened by 
the habit of compromise. In particular, the Stoics 
learnt to associate themselves with the practice of 
animal sacrifices just at the time when the general 
conscience was revolting against it as meaningless 
and cruel. 

The most important chapter in the Htoic physics 
deals with the nature of man, who is the universe 
on a small scale, or a ‘microcosm.* Each human 
soul is a fragment of the universal divine force, 
yet not completely sundered from its parent-stock. 
Thus, in the words of Aratus, *we are all his 
family,’ The soul is the ruling part of 

the man, and is possessed of reason ; yet in its 
various parts or faculties it is spread throughout 
the whole man, and is found in all grade.s, even 
the lowest. Thus tlie ‘ five senses,* sight, hearing, 
smell, taste, ami touch, arc all functions of the 
soul, eac'h working through its appropriate sense- 
organ, the eye, ear, nose, palate, and skin. These 
asHociate man with the outer world by way of 
knowledge; others, such as sjieech, motion (breath- 
ing, dige.stion), and procreation, by \vay of acstion. 
Thus human nature consists broadly in knowledge 
and action, and is guided by rea.son and will. The 
highest philosophy is to recognize that reason and 
will are ultimately one. Both are subject to dis- 
turbance, owing to the relaxatitm of the divine 
strain, or ‘ tone,* which ^ves men imiividuality 
and at the same time wil fulness or sin. The dis- 
turbances of the soul are diseased states or 
tempests (emotimm)^ but the distiussion of them 
falls within the department of ethics. 

Tlic doctrine of the life of the soul after the 
death of the body was accepted in a gmieral way, 
but without empliasis, by tuc Stoics ; Init in truth 
the Stoic system does not admit the existence 
of the Ijody at all ; for even the lowest parts of 
the body, the hair and the nails, possess or 
vegetable growth. The embryo, according to the 
is a vegetable ; and apparently the Btoics 
vaguely conceived that at death the man was 
parted in tw’o, the higher developments of soul 
finding their way to an ultimate reunion with the 
Deity, the lower sinking to vegetable and in- 
organic life and ultimately disappearing in the 
four elements (‘earth to earth, ashes to ashes*). 
From either point of vieiv the individuality Is 
ultimately lost ; and, as in the Eoman period the 
hope of a future life wuis a imwionatc clinging to 
pemnallty, the Btoic teachers meet this hope with 
m tncreaslngly firm negation. In the earlier 
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periods the whole question is left in the region of 
myth and fancy, most characteristically repre- 
sented by VirgiFs pictures of purgatory and 
Elysium. 

(e) Ethics . — Ethics is built upon physics ; what 
man ought is derived from what man is. This 
transition includes a logical contradiction which is 
unsurmountable. In physics the whole universe 
appears as ‘ good ’ ; yet this ‘ good ’ is without colour, 
for it is contrasted with no evil. On the other 
hand, in ethics men are sharply divided into the 
'good* and the ‘bad.’ The Cynics avoided this 
contradiction by ignoring physics and declaring 
the ethical standard to be self-illuminating or 
' intuitive * ; but to such a solution the Stoics were 
determinedly opposed. The starting-point of their 
own theory is to be found in the gradations of 
soul, by which a hierarchy of rank is established 
among living beings. Virtue for man is to maintain 
his rank as son and equal of God ; vice is to fall 
to the level of the animals or the plants. 

That ‘ virtue is the supreme good,* and the ‘ wise 
man* alone happy; that external circumstances, 
such as health, wealth, and good name, do not (as 
the Academics say) contribute to happiness even 
one atom ; that a short and a long life may equally 
be complete — these and the like are paradoxes 
which Stoicism draws from its Cynic root. Its 
special contribution to philosophy is the elaborate 
analysis by which virtue is given a definite mean- 
ing, which in turn can be applied to all circum- 
stances in life so as to guide and support the 
individual in his choice. This rule of life was at 
first summed up in the phrase ' to live consistently,* 
later ‘to live consistently with nature.* With 
each successive teacher the formula was developed, 
the principle being best maintained by the phrase 
of Chrysippus, ‘ to live according to scientific 
knowledge of the phenomena of nature, doing 
nothing which the Universal Law forbids, which 
is the Sight Keason which pervades all things, and 
is the same as Zeus, the Lord of the ordering of 
this world.* On the other hand, the practical 
applications follow more quickly from the phrase 
of Diogenes of Babylon, ‘to take a reasonable 
course in choosing or refusing things in accord- 
ance with nature.^ Nearly all modern writers on 
Stoicism assert, with Zeller, that the^ Stoics de- 
liberately softened their original teaching so as to 
accommodate it to the practical needs of their 
hearers. This is a misapprehension : the Stoics 
from the fiirst were occupied in interpreting their 
rule in a practical sense, and such deviations as 
occur are due to the influence (largely unconscious) 
of Academic teaching on Chrysippus and his 
successors of the ‘middle Stoa.* That hearers also 
unconsciously influence their teachers is true of all 
schools of thought. 

The general ethical teaching of the Stoics is made most clear 
to ns in Oioero^s de Mnibus. All animals, we learn, as soon as 
they are born, seek to maintain their life and their bodily 
wholeness ; thus self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
liater they seek to propagate their race, and at the same time 
feel an affection for their offspring; this is the second law. 
Man, however, is from the first a social animal, and is possessed 
of a love of knowledge ; hence social and intellectiial ends are 
specially characteristic of the human race ; such is the third 
law. From such a group of natural laws we select certain 
objects, such as health, well-being, long life, which are set 
before us as aims to be attained, whereas their opposites are to 
be avoided. These are the rrpoiryjiwVa and airoirpo'ptieva of the 
Stoic system, and its critics are never weary of ridiculing these 
un-Greek terms borrowed from the hierarchies of Eastern 
courts. In our words, these ends are respectively ‘desirable 
and ‘undesirable’; but none of them is ‘good’ or evil, nor 
can we reach good by adding together any number of things 
desirable (‘ Boniim non fit aocessione ’)- How, then, do we kn^ 
the good? When a man has practised the attainment of the 
desirable, when he has learnt to prefer the higher to the lower 
amongst these, when he has disciplined his members and 
attuned his thoughts until without hesitation or slip he always 
athnins the best in the individual case— when (t.e.) by tmmmg 
and self-discipline he has become possessed of true wisdom- 


then there will flash before his eyes at some one moment the 
‘vision of the good,’ never afterwards to be lost to his view. 
This is the moment of ‘ conversion.’ In modern terms we might 
perhaps say that * virtue is defined by the intuition of the moral 
expert, or man of good life.’ Logically this definition may 
leave much to be desired ; its practical and educational value 
is attested by experience. 

All virtue is one, yet it has many forms, such as the four 
virtues of popular philosophy — courage, wisdom, justice, and 
temperance. The practical workings of these are expounded, in 
Cicero’s de Ojffioiis, in accordance with the teachings of Panaetius 
and Hecato ; and, as we might expect, this ever-popular treatise 
is very largely Academic in its details. Opposed to the virtues 
are the four vices— -fear, discontent, greed, and elation. These 
follow from weakness or ignorance ; fear, e.p,, is derived from 
the error of seeing evils in the future when in truth only 
things undesirable are threatening. The later Stoics^ chiefly 
denounce anger as a vice. All the virtues and the vices are 
exhibited in social action, and the Stoic is before all things 
a man who lives in society, marries, and participates in the 
litics of his city: cloistered virtue (‘vivere in umbra’) is a 
fm of cowardice. 

The unbending gravity of the Stoic sage readily 
recommended itsmf as an ideal to the Homan 
nobility; Wt the later Stoics recognized the 
objection that the complete absence of the softer 
feelings implied an unattractive, if not repellent, 
character. Still rejecting all stormy states of the 
soul, they admitted that its surface should be like 
that of a sunny sea, not that of an ice-bound lake. 
Thus they came to find room for the ‘good 
emotions,’ now commonly called the ‘affections.* 
These are identical in classification with the vices, 
but their play does not exceed the bounds of 
reason: ‘caution’ stops short of fear, and ‘joy* 
of elation. Almost we admit that ‘desipere in 
loco * may be virtuous. 

The Stoic system of ethics thus developed was 
admirably suited for education, and is in fact the 
basis of all the traditional maxims which are to- 
day imparted to the young. Never does the Stoic 
teacher speak with a harsh voice, as his^ critics 
suggest, not knowing that rigid general principles 
must always be tempered in their practice applica- 
tion by consideration for person and place, if the 
soul of the ‘ wise man * is always tense, yet none 
knows better than the Stoic that ‘relaxation* is 
needed by the young; if perfect action implies 
perfect knowledge, nevertheless it is quite practical 
to ‘ learn by doing.’ Thus the youngest child may 
begin to ‘ get on,’ i.e. to become a ‘ proficient,* and 
his well-wishers will not hurry him unduly to the 
stage of conversion. This practical application of 
Stoicism became, through Quintilian, the founda- 
tion of the modern theory of education. 

3. Practical influence. — No system of philo- 
sophy, at any rate in the Western w(jrld, has borne 
fruit in practice to an extent comparable with that 
of Stoicism. Like all other great reforms, it was 
first ridiculed, then hated, and finally adopted. 
Ridicule of Stoicism is found in Cicero’s speeches 
and in Horace, and through them is familiar to 
the modern literary world. Hatred of the system 
is most conspicuous in Lucretius.^ Of its adoption 
Rhodes is the most tjrpical example in the Greek- 
speaking world ; but similar movements took place 
in all the great cities of Asia Minor and Egypt, 
and notably in Tarsus. In the West, Stoic prin- 
ciples are taken for granted in all Roman literature 
from the beginning of the Christian era. Of the 
greatest interest is perhaps the use of Stoicism by 
kings and governors. Among the successors to 
Alexander’s empire many of the most eminent 
associated themselves with Stoic ministers. The 
Roman nobility adopted the system from Panaetius ; 
the legislation of the Gracchi, the pure administra- 
tion of men like Mucius Scaevola the pontifex and 
Rutilius Rufus, and the new spirit of Roman law 
embodied in the theories of the ius gentium and 
the w naturae are all due to its influence. Under 
the early empire all good administrators were men 
imbued with Stoic principles ; and it is not too 
I See arii. Luobbtius, §§ 8 and 9. 
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muoli to say that through Stoicism the Koman 
world-empire found itself a soul. The * Stoic 
opposition’ under Nero and his successors has 
become famous through the pages of Tacitus ; but 
the passive resistance of such men as l”.u-asea has 
falsely suggested that Stoicism is in its essence 
individualistic and ethical. The examples of 
Seneca and Marcus Aurelius on tlie other side 
show its fuller development in social and political 
life. 

4. Stoicism and Christianity. — Stoicism came 
early into contact with Christianity through the 
apostle Paul. The similarity in tone and content 
between parts of the Pauline epistles, the writings 
of Seneca, and the records of the teaching of 
Epictetus has long been familiar to students of 
Christian theology ; the simple explanation is that 
Paul WM brought up in Tarsus in a society per- 
meated by Stoic thought.^ Quite appropriately, 
he first appears in Christian history through his 
< conversion,* in which he parted alike from Hebra- 
ism and from Stoicism. He realized that ethics can 
never be rooted in science, or the ideal in matter- 
of-fact ; he therefore refused to give his allegiance 
to science or his admiration* to the cosmos, and 
found himself in a higher region of ‘spirit* in 
which ‘ faith * is the path-fmtler. The ‘ wise man * 
whom the Stoics could never find among their 
neighbours he recognized without hesitation in the 
Ciirist. But in the new religious belief the old 
foundations of the plulosophy survive. Paul’s 
use of the term ‘ body * is purely Stoic, and so are 
Ms whole analysis of ‘ bodies/ earthly, animal, 
celestial, and so forth, his analysis of human 
nature, amd his conception of the functions of 
religion. His views of the divine birth of Jesus, 
and of His resurrection as the type of that of the 
Christian believer, are unintefhgible except in 
terms of Stoicism. 

Much ooutrovtrsy hiw m to the origin of the terms 

* the Word ’ ^ and ‘ the Holy Spirit ' in f.'hristian tln olof-y, atid 
here we can only notnf that b»it!i wore in fainihar ii«e in 
the Hfeoio whool at tiie wrirnn ^•■pofh. They cannot, however, he 
claimed as diwtintdively Htoic. Btit. the way of thinking a«K)rd* 
ing to whifjh (Jod w at the wnu‘ t Suite one an<I many h'dongi to 
the very core of Kiolehinu Thor^dore, whlha. Itm dfM'trirui ut the 
Trinity iu Momewhafe tiimly adumhratM hy «fc» Paul, it hai long 
ago Imm untied that its priiunple flnda full tipreiuslon In the 
earlier writings of Htmeca ; "To whatever country we are 
hanialu d, two thinj 4 « gu with ua, our parr in the Jdarry htav^na 
above and the world around, our sole right ia the moral in- 


stincts of our own hearts. Such is the gift to us of the supreme 
Power which shaped the Universe. That Power we sometimes 
call the “all-ruling God,’* sometimes the “ incorporeal Wisdom” 
w'hichisthe creator of mighty works, sometimes the “divine 
Spirit” which spreads through things great and small w’ith 
duly strung tone . . .’t The quotation is not complete, nor 
is it suggested that Seneca’s theology would have satisfied an 
inquisitor. But, on the other hand, it may be fearlessly main- 
tained that the Ohristian cult of ‘ the Holy Spirit ’ and the 
ecclesiastical dogma of the Trinity grew great in a soil enriched 
by Stoic speculation and experience. 

From the 3 rd cent, onwards Stoicism was rapidly 
absorbed in Christianity. A youth nurtured in 
Stoic principles rebelled against the continuance of 
animal sacrifices, and submitted gladly to the 
authority of a ‘wise man* visible in the flesh. 
But the Stoic converts brought with them their 
scientific methods and even their school text- books ; 
the de Offidis and the Discourses of Epictetus be- 
came for all practical purposes Christian manuals. 
It is greatly to be desired that modern theologians 
should be eciuipped with a better knowledge of the 
philosophy which more than any other was a 
nursing-mother to the Church. 

LiTKRATUins.— The lifeerature of Stoicism is voluminous and 
superficial. The early Cliristian writers were suspiinous of a 
s\stfm which still maintained some iiKiependent vigour, and 
was iussociated in their minds with conformity to jtagan cults. 
In and since the Mifldle Ages the respesJt paid to Plato and 
Aristotle has hindered the due recogmthm of the Hellenistic 
philosophies. Thus editions of the works of Cicero, Seneca, 
KpicU't’us, and Marcus Aurelius have appeared in rapid succes- 
sion from the hands of editors, translators, and commentators 
who do not even claim to have studied the philosophy which 
these wribirs expound. OnI.^ in the last, half-century has a real 
appreciation of the subject estahliNhed its(‘lf. 

The standard authority is E. Zeller, .Vtotes, Mpimteam, and 
Scf^tics^ new ed., tr. 0. J. Reichel, Ix>ndon, 1892. A shorter 
but sounder treatment is found in a study on * Stoicism and the 
I 4 a 8 t of the Stoics 'by G. H. Rendall, prefixed to his tr. of 
Mamt4 Aurdius A ntmintm to U i m^eZ/fLondon, 1 W, L. 

Davidson, The Stoic Greedy Eldinburgh, 15)07, and R. D. Hicks, 
Stoioafid JSfdcurean^ London, 191 0, give good geruTal sk(;i<die'<. 
B. V. Arnold, JRoman Stoiciurn^ liondon, 1911, is fuller in detail 
than other Knglis*h bookh, and conlairma bibliography of works 
ancient aiul nuxlern on t h«* subject. Of the original wonrees the 
e<l. of The Fraitmont^ f\f and Oleanfheit by A. C. Pearson 
(L»md«in, 1891) and H. von Ariiini, Stuirorum veterutn /nuj- 
3 vols., Ltfipaig, lOO.'f-or), in addition to the classical 
alnwiy referrt'd lo .and the A ntholoiiium of J. StoJ>aens 
((’. Wac.hsiuutii utid O. Heu-n, 5 vol«., Herlin, ISM -1912), are 
the fir.f. neci» -‘ariea for the Htudent.'s » quipmenfc. Two trealissH 
i»v A- BoithoITcr, Kpitdrt und di’f' .SVuu, Stuttgart, I-'IK), and 
OfV KtfiU' fU'it Sfoikt^n^ F.pU'h't, do. 1M)4, give an admirable 
e\pofiifK)n of .Stoicism in the form of acmninentur> «m Kpictetmi, 
who would have been greatly pleaded to b arn tt at in* knew his 
.Mibjcct so well as this genial German wriT«*r ete.g- > t 

E. V. Akngld. 
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LANHI, p, my, 

Grtek ana Roman (F. p, 8011 ^ 1 

STORES flntrtMluetoi^ atiJ Primitive). --- x. 
Generation of boulders and standing: stones.— -As 
noted^ In art. M«>numbNTS, many of the 

menhirs In Europe and Ama Minor have prolwihly 
begn aetually figuroH of deities, lltK'kH, bowlders, 
and steading Umm have been vvor.shipped an 
TOds or to inhabited by gods all over the w<»rld. 
Wiierever men have been struck by the appearance 
or pom lion of a rock or stone, they have regarded 
it with awe as un<;aniiy, and in innumerable ctoes 
they have ultimate, dy erected it into a divinity, 
brouglit ofleringH, and put up prayers before it. 
Instanees need not be cited ; they are found in 
every quarter of the glolm. Among the natives of 
India the divinity frequently conFmts of, or is repre- 
sented by, a group of comparatively small stones, 
which are UHually painted red* ‘’Elsewhere, as 
among the Kegroes of W. Africa, and oectoioiially 
in Europe by the pre-hwtorlo inhaldtante, they 
have been rougMy carved Into a faint rcmunbknee 
* $ec art. Parii, | « « I *. 


Indium fW. Ceookb), p. 871A 
Semitic (G. A. Baeton), p. S76»^* 


to luiman sliape.^ Many such stones are of great 
size; hut others are quite Hiuall, and then, like 
the Indian almost indistinguishable 

from amuietB. A Mla^rCtum is a water- wora ctm- 
cretiou containing amuumites and other fossil 
shells, found in Nepal, in the upper <Mur.se of 
the river Gandakf, a northern tributary of the 
(jange*^. It is looked upon as sacred, and is 
usually identified with the gml Visnu. As stn^h 
it is the object of a cult by its possessor. Prob- 
ably its veneration antedate's the Aryan 0(‘<mpa- 
tlon, and it has l>een atlroiily ailapted to the 
Hindu religion in a manner not unknown in other 
aggressive religiouB.® Bometimes a tribe or elan 
claims to have issued from a rock: the Arab okn 
of Beni Baker (‘sons of the rock *) are sitid m have 
issued from a rock, still shown, in the land of 
i Dial, xfi. 8. 2t 

t*ajrtrMlgi»* €rtm Mlnpr Loiisaon, 1995, pp* 200, 

%7li V. HWH 24 27 ff. 

S fgHUUm; A. M. T. Folk htm 
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Moab.^ Tales of petrifaction of men and animals, 
of supernatural beings or monsters, or even other 
objects, are everywhere current accounting for 
rocks and great stones of suggestive shape, appear- 
ance, or position. Such a rock on the side of 
Mount Sipylos, in Lydia, doubtless gave rise to 
the ancient legend of Niobe. The transformation 
is said to be caused by offences of various kinds 
against the higher powers, by curses, by the in- 
fringement of a tabu, by mere caprice on the part 
of some divine being, or even to be without any 
assignable cause. ^ In many cases probably the 
boulder was the object of worship which has been 
forgotten, and the tale is the method of account- 
ing for the awe and fear in which it has been held. 
Many stones to which worship has been accorded 
are, there can be little doubt, aerolites.® Such, 
is the famous Ka’bah at Mecca. Among the 
Komans the Hermse — stones carved with the head 
and trunk of human form, and representing the 
god Mercury — were boundary stones. Originally 
they were rough, unshapen stones. Such stones 
are still the object of veneration in Annam.”* 
Their inviolability as boundary stones would natur- 
ally lead to more extended regard. 

Another cause of reverence for rocks and stones 
has been a natural depression which has been inter- 

E reted as a footprint, or the impression of the hand, 
ead, or knee of some supernatural personage — a 
god, saint, devil, or hero of old — or the hoof-prints 
of his horse. Such a mark is looked upon with 
awe, and, if attributed to a sacred person, usually 
becomes the obiect of devout observance, if not 
of an actual cult. Thus through the length and 
breadth of Europe the impress of the foot or of 
some other part of the body of the Virgin Mary or 
a saint is venerated, and various legends are told 
to account for it. So in India footprints of Visnu 
and, where Buddhism reigns, footprints of Buddha 
are shown, many of which have been manipulated 
by art.® Both in Europe and in the East there are 
numerous depressions in rock attributed to mythical 
personages who have probably been displaced by 
the existing religion from the sacred position which 
they held, while the depressions now credited to 
the personages of the existing religion are generally 
taken over from a religion tnat has passed away. 
These are well known and need not be referred to 
in detail. Elsewhere, however, such impressions 
have excited the imagination and religious fervour. 

* On the hills near Kaohindamoto, on the south-west arm of 
Jjake Nyasa, there is said to be a big flat stone on which are the 
footprints of man and all the animals, which emerged from a 
hole in the stone.' « On Vancouver Island the KwakiutI show 
the footmarks of an ancient hero of their traditions.7 Accord- 
ing to the Lillooet, one of the ancient ‘ Transformers ’ stamped 
on a rock near a lake called Tsekalenal, and left the impress as 
a tribal boundary.8 Similar marks on the Argentine shore of 
the Alta Parand have been exploited by the Jesuit missionaries 
as the marks of the hands and feet of St. Thomas, the apostle 
of the Indies.® As in other parts of the world, impressions are 
identified by native tradition in America as those of different 
members of heroes or their mythical foes ; and in some cases 
the colouring of strata of the rocks is thus accounted for.i® 

Stones pierced by a hole are fre(}uently sacred. 
Persons desirous of being rid of sms or sickness 
creep, or are passed, through them for that purpose : 

1 A. Janssen, Cmtumes des Arabes au pays ds Moah^ Paris, 
1908, p. 107. 

2 E. S. Hartland, LP iii. 120. The stories are innumerable 
and a commonplace of tradition. 

3 W. Crooke, PL xi. [1900] 34. 

4 Anthropos, v. [1910] 622, 1156. 

5 W. Crooke, PR ii. 199, with plate. 
ejRAIxl [1910] 301. 

7 G. M. Dawson, Proc. and Trans. Roy. Soe. Canada, v, [1887] 
p. 20 (of offprint). 

^JAFh XXV. [1912] 296. » lb. xvi. [1903] 58. 

10 10 RBEW [1900] pt. i. p. 480 ; J. Teit, Traditions of the 
Thompson River Indians, Boston, 1898, pp. 45, 96; F. Boas, 
Xndianische Sagen von d^ nord-pacifiscken Kilste Amerikas, 
Berlin, 1896, pp! 202, 234 ; XTniv. California Pub. x. [1914] 279 ; 
Dawson, Proo. and Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, ix. [1891] p. 32 
(of offprint) ; PTP xii. [1897] 367. 
voD. XX.-— 55 


the M§n-an-Tol near Penzance is a well-known 
example. Stones with smaller holes are utilized, 
by passing the hands through, to take an oath or 
enter into a solemn engagement, 

* The Plichtin’ Stane o’ Lairg,’ in Sutherlandshire, was built 
into a wall connected with the old parish church. It was famous 
as a medium for the making of bargains and the pledging of 
faith on all sorts of occasions, including the plighting of troth 
between young men and maidens. But some years ago the old 
church was pulled down to make way for improvements, and 
the stone passed into private hands. It was ultimately given by 
the then owner to the Archaeological Museum at Toronto, where 
it is now exhibited. 1 

To many boulders and artificially-placed stones 
the belief attaches that they move at certain times. 
It is a jocular remark at Llandrindod that a certain 
stone goes to the brook to drink every time it hears 
the cock crow. Similarly, it is said of the Long- 
stone on Minchinhampton Common, Gloucester- 
shire, that it runs round the field when it hears 
the clock strike twelve.^ But such a saying is 
merely a serious belief in decay. A large stone 
called 'the De’il’s Cradle,’ in (Clackmannanshire, 
is believed ' by the superstitious in the vicinity ’ to 
he raised from its place every Hallowe’en to serve 
as a swing for the potentate whose name it bears.® 
In the Commune de Gardes in Charente, Prance, 
there is a block called 'the Mushroom,’ which 
turns on Sunday at noon ; the people of the 
neighbourhood have a certain veneration for it, 
and the old women are careful to protect them- 
selves with the sign of the cross as they go by.** 

Outside Europe there are similar beliefs. The 
‘moving stone,’ which is believed by the natives 
of Borneo to be the waist-cloth of a hero called 
Simpurai, was hallowed by a ceremonial feast, as 
described W Bishop Chambers.® The Bribri 
Indians of CTosta Eica say of certain stones on the 
mountain of Nemoie shaped like jaguars that they 
become alive and true jaguars when they are 
approached. They are the subject of a tradition 
relating to the ancient history of the people.® 
There is a boulder of reddish sandstone on the side 
of a steep hill on the north bank of the Marias 
river, in Montana, round which the soil is con- 
stantly worn away by wind and rain, and which 
consequently is moving slowly down the hill. The 
Blackfoot Indians believe it to be alive and make 
ojfferings to it.*^ 

Booking stones — boulders resting now only on a 
point of rock as a result of the disintegration of 
their supports— are capable of being moved. They 
are found in various places, the most famous being 
the Cornish Logan Stone. A legend frequently 
attaches to them ; and sometimes, as at Vertolaye, 
in Auvergne, mothers take their children to the 
stone, that they may grow up healthy. At Pon- 
tivy such a stone is used by suspicious husbands 
for divination as to the virtue of their wives.® 

A large number of erratic boulders and other 
single stones (sometimes heaps of stones) are 
attributed to supernatural beings who have thrown 
them in a contest, dropped them as they were 
being carried, generally with evil design, or 
emptied them from their shoes. In this way, too, 
rocks have been pierced or split, leaving a gaping 
chasm. These monuments of more than mortal 
power are not confined to the British Islands or 
even to Europe. They are found from the New 
Hebrides to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. And 

1 Ontario Archaeological Rep., 1896-97, p. 64. 

2 ArchoBologia Gambrensis, 6th ser., xvii. [1917] 400 ; FL xxiiL 
[1912] 840. 

3 County FL Tii [1914] 809, quoting The Scottish Journal of 
Topography, etc., 1848. 

4 L Anthropologic, x. [1899] 290. 

5 H. Ling Both, The Natives of Sarawak and British N. 
Borneo, London, 1896, i. 363. 

t JAFL xvi. 4. 

7 G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, London, 1893, p. 262. 

8L. J. B. B^renger-Feraud, Superstitions et survivanees, 
Paris, 1896, ii. 883. 
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fchey are of a sufficiently commonplace type to 
need no specification. 

Sometimes stones are believed to grow out of the 
earth like a plant, as in Annam,^ or to bring forth 
other atones, as in Mid-Celebes.^ Even where they 
are not believed tlieniselves to grow, they are 
frejjuently held to have power to cause organic life 
to increase. 


On Mofca, one of the Banks' Islands, a larpre stone with a 
number of small ones lying beneath it, like a litter of pigs, was 
held capable of bringing pigs to any one who offered money 
upon it;® in the Banks' Islands, indeed, no garden was planted 
without stones being buried in the ground to ensure a crop, 
and one shaped, as pieces of coral often are, like bread-fruit 
was of special virtue for ensuring a crop of bread-fruit.^ 

Finally, many of these rocks and stones are the 
objects, or at least the scenes, of magical or 
religious rite»s. Phallic rites at megalithic monu- 
ments have already been mentioned.® These are 
not the only rites performed at sacred rocks and 
stones. The mere sacredness renders them tabu, 
so that, m B^billot notes in Franco, many peasants 
even at the present day are unwilling to pass them 
alone after nightfall or even in full daylight, their 
gestures showing the respect and hereditary fear 
which they inspire.® What is true of the French 
peasant is true of the folk everywhere, in Christian 
and pagan countries alike. Ofierings of various 
kinds are made at such rocks and stones. The 
Mandans used to propitiate their oracular stone 
with knives, pipes, and cloth.’^ The Raja of Dum- 
rion, who is the head of a sept of Fanwars, on 
succession, places upon a certain large stone for 
which they have a great reverence an olFering of 
flowers, sweetmeats, and a few rupees.® Among 
the Chams of Annam any one finding a block of 
stone near his residence, among otlier rites. %vashes 
it, puts a cup of alcohol upon it, and calls upon 
the spirits to drink and to eat betel. To possess 
such a stone is to be well and to increase the 
number of one^s children.® Near a certain Mordvin 
village ii<s an enormous atone, so sacred that at 
ordinary times no one dare approach it ; but yearly, 
at a totival now identified with the Christian 
Trinity»day, a gathering is held there, a goose is 
sacrificed, and its head hud down beside the stone. 
In Maiiaga^car stones thought to be inhabited by 
spirits or possessed of imwer are smeared witli 
grease, ami sacrifices of domestic fowls are ottered 
t o them ; the blood ami feathers and the feet and 
heail of the victim are smeared on, ami placed 
about, them.** A vaiy common rite in the ottering 
of sacrifice to any object of worship is to sprinkle 
orsimmr the blood upon it. In Indiasnd aujiumnt 
C0untrit?s (even as far away as the New Hcbride.H) 
blood Is itnitatcfl with red powder or other colour- 
ing matter, and the mere rubbing of a stone with 
red constitutes It a sacred idol.*® Among the A- 
Kiwnba of E* Africa there Is a sacred rock calM 
Kabuboonf, people go regularly to pray to 

the ancestral spirits for Increase of worldly goods. 


s A 0. Eruijt, llf’l Animimm in dim Jndi^hen ArditpeL 
tne p. sm. 

® E. H, CmlrlnKO>«, Oxford, ISOt, p. ISL 

^ Ifr* p. lai For m iliifiilar custom In New C'almonia see 
vhl |ISI17| ; FX xlv. tl»S| ‘ine 

& See art. Fualmsm, vot lx. p. 

tp. WbiUoi, Its Pmdmmu> amiMmp&rain fthez peoples 
Paris, 19t». p. W. 

^ Papmr$ o/fA# Pmbmp Mftmum^ ill* piKfbl 13S. 

® W. Cwwe, Tfilm aM Omim ^ tM S, PmHnms and 
Ondk, Calcutta, ISIMJ, Iv. m. 

® A. Oabaton, Mmmilm BmherGhes mr Ust CAam, Paris, IIKU, 
p. MS. * 

H. Smirnov, Lm P^Mim» dm bamim de la 
4e ia tr, by P. Boyer), Paris, laiS, S. 4116. 

^Anlmmmim Amml, p. mi O'. Sibrw, Tim (treat 
/tiaad, bmidou, p. m;Q. Mondaia, Pm PPm 
dm l/otww, Paris* IfiH, pp. tS, 

E. AuftiUba Eriihna, Tm and CmkfL 

Madras, IS; Cmmmrnf ipll, voi. \>il, Ptmimv, 

pL i p. 67, do. ml pt t p. mi M 

NUm, tt. S7 ; tt. W; Ckslrliwton, p. m* 


A libation of mead is poured at the foot of the 
rock; a goat is killed, and its blood is allowed to 
run into the ground and mix with the mead.* The 
aborigines of the Canary Islands went in proces- 
sion to certain sacred rocks in time of trouble, 
carrying libations of milk and butter ; they danced 
round them, and from one of them warriors, it is 
said, threw themselves as expiatory sacrifices.® 
Stones are set up, and ceremonies performed at 
both sacred rocks and stones, for various purposes. 
A very common object is to bring rain. The 
people of Hierro, in the Canary Islands, set free a 
pig at the rock with this object.® The A-Kamba, 
in the ceremony just cited, prayed for rain, that 
being necessary for the prosperity of their flocks 
and herds, their chief wealth. In Sumatra the 
Menangkabau of the Padang highlands have a 
stone at Kota Gadang in the form of a cat reputed 
to give rain, to which intent it is smeared with the 
blood of a chicken, and rubbed and incensed to 1 lie 
accompaniment of a magical formula. To strike 
a stone mucdi venerated by the Similkameen of 
British Columbia is suflicient to bring rain. About 
thirty years ago a Christian native made a bet 
with a heathen on the subject and struck the stone. 
The sky was then cloudless; but rain is said to 
to have speedily gathered and poured down steadily 
for a week.® 

In India a red painted stone is often set up to 
guard the fields.® In Annam a great unhewn or 
roughly-hewn stone is erected at the entrance of a 
village to arrest malign influences and evil spirits 
which might come that way to injure the inhabit- 
antsA By every village on the island of Nias, at 
least on the east coast, a stone was erected, in 
order, it is said, that all the villagers should be of 
one mind. An oflering was made at the erection 
of the stone, the stone was twisted round a little, 
and the priest addressed the people, waraing them 
that, if any one would not follow the accepted 
customs, his neck should in like maimer be twisted. 
Sacrifices were ottered at the stone in case of 
adultery or theft It was believed that to step over 
the itone was to lose the power ett the liml>s.® 

The use of holed stones fur tlm jdedging of faith 
has already been mentioned. Such use is not oon- 
IukmI to holed stones, 

Th© stone at Hhochem aet up by Josnhua a« a witness to the 
IsrwUtwi* covenant Is an exanipk.J* Ono of avveral sacred 
stones »t Ambohinianira, the former (Capital of Irneruja, Mada- 
gascar, was called ‘the stone of oaths. Fcoplc wore wont to 
r«‘8ort to it for tli® taking; of wolenm oaths. There is another 
stone at Amlnshlmangfa, and a similar stone at Antananarivo, 
on vildob the monarch was required to stand at his installation, 
and where protiably the oath of aJltgiance was taken. n The 
of a special stone for this purimso is not ur^kriown else- 
whe*^: British rciwitrs will h# rtiminded of the Coronation 
Ht-one in Westminster Abbey* previously at and there 

uscfl for the irmuspuration of the Bt^ottlsh kin^s. The stone in 
such mms is proliably sacred, and a i^ortiori of ita mnetity Is 
transmitted to the king thus wemonlally mounted umn it. 
The fJa FAU^ or ‘stone of destiny,* at Tara, with which the 
Coronation Btone is claimed to identical, was cr*»ditefi %vitb 
divining |M>wer. ^ It used/ we are told, ‘ U> roar under the 

K rsrni who had the best right to obtain the Kovercignty of 
tiaud at the time of the men of Ireland being in a«;mW j at 
Tara lo choose a king over them.* 

Aa might be anticipated, divination m often 
drawn from sacred lucks and stones. The nH‘k 
alreatly mentioned as venerated by the Mandans 
10. W. Hobley, Tftc Ethnolotji/ of A-Kaititm, Cambrnige, 
lJUO, p. 167. 

2 Amerkan Anthr&palftgwtt now sen, ii. 492. 

3 lb, «. 4e;k ** Kruijt, p. 209. 

ojA/xxi, 118921 m, 

6 Cmm^ of ladia^ Wll^ ret vii., Pombmj, pt. t p 07 ; 
Jackson, cit. 

'? Anthrtmhg. il, 059. 8 Kruljt, los. dl, 

9J08 24S»t 

ib Autenmmrim ditatml, fee. 

o /A pp. 4^5, 4*ni ; A, van Oonnep, Tabeu H Ufdjnimne A 
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was consulted on goin^ to war. Those who con- 
sulted it approached xt weeping and groaning. 
After smoking they retired to a distance for the 
night. ‘ The next day they take down on parch- 
ment what the stone shows. The painted parch- 
ment is carried to tlie village, where the old men 
interpret it.’ It is said that new figures are seen 
on the stone from time to time. The Minnetarees 
also had a stone which was consulted in ‘ practi- 
cally the same way.’^ In Borneo, ‘in an intei’ior 
Lundu house,’ were the sacred objects of the tribe. 
Among these were several stones which ‘turn 
black if the tribe is to be beaten in war, and 
red if to be victorious : any one touching them 
would be sure to die ; if lost, the tribe would be 
ruined.’ ^ 

Rocks and stones are held valid for other pur- 
poses. Sunshine is believed to be produced in 
Melanesia by smearing a standing stone with red 
earth or winding a round stone, called a sun-stone, 
with red braid and sticking it with owl’s feathers 
to represent rays, muttering a spell the while and 
hanging it on a tree.® Bontoc Igorot hunters hold 
a ‘ m*e" feast for wild carabaos ’ at a certain rock, 
held to be a transformed spirit, with an incanta- 
tion to the animals.** Below Paimut, on the 
Yukon, is a large block of stone, said to have been 
dropped there by the Raven Father after making 
the earth. He left instructions to the people, 
whenever fish became scarce, to tie an inflated 
bladder to the stone and fling both into the river. 
The story goes that the instructions were obeyed 
once, with the most satisfactory results.® In 
France standing stones and rocks are^ largely re- 
sorted to not only for phallic ceremonies, but also 
for the cure of various infantile and other dis- 
orders.® It is only necessary to refer to the 
numerous and complicated ceremonies performed 
at and with stones and rocks in the course of the 
intichiuma rites of the Central Australian abor- 
igines, the object of which was the multiplication 
of the totem. Simply to throw a stone on the 
top of a standing stone or rock, as on a rock in the 
Lutkoh River in the N.W. Frontier Province of 
India, is deemed auspicious;® and no passer-by 
omits to add to a heap of stones, whatever may be 
the original significance of the pile. These customs 
are universal. 

2* Stones as amulets, — Stones as amulets have 
been already incidentally treated in artt. Charms 
AND Amumts. But there are certain uses of such 
stones whidh may be here illustrated. In Scotland 
it was a common belief that distempers in cattle 
were to be cured by giving the ailing animals to 
drink water in which Ungan (stones used for 
divination) had been dmped. The most celebrated 
of these stones is the Lee Penny, which gave the 
hint to Sir Walter Scott for the plot of The Talis- 
man. It is an heirloom in the family of the Laird 
of Lee, whose ancestor, Sir Simon Lockhart, it is 
said, brought it back from Palestine, where he 
obtained it as part of the ransom of a Saracen 
chief. It is a triangular stone of a dark red colour 
set in a silver coin, which has been pronounced to 
be a groat of Edward IV. In addition to its virtue 
in curing cattle, it was believed to be powerful 
against hydrophobia, as was claimed to have been 
proved upon Lady Baird of Sauchtonhall near 
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Edinburgh about 1707. It has often been de- 
scribed and its cures narrated. It has been more 
than once the subject of complaint to the presby- 
tery, and it has been exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland,^ Stones called curing- 
stones, used in a similar way, are known also in 
Ireland. To many of them a traditional history 
attaches, connecting them with the supernatural.^ 
Other curing-stones are also found, the most noted 
of which are those of St. Fiilan, pieces of quartzite 
preserved in a niche in the wall of the mill of Killin, 
Perthshire. These are said to be ‘ socket-stones in 
which the spindle of the upper millstone used to 
work before the introduction of the improved 
machinery.’ M. Martin, in the Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland (London, 1673), men- 
tions a globe of stone of the size of a goose’s egg, 
on the island of Arran, used to remove^ stitches 
from the sides of sick patients. The natives also 
swore decisive oaths upon it ; and it was believed 
that, if it was cast in front of an enemy, he would 
lose courage and run away.® Curing-stones are 
known in many parts of the world. Many of them 
are pre-historic arrow-heads, called ‘thunderbolts.’ 
To this kind of stone must also he reckoned con- 
cretions like the bezoar-stone, ultimately of animal 
origin. They are used not only like the Lee 
Penny, but in various other ways.* In France and 
Belgium statues of saints, or stones looked upon 
as such, are rubbed with the body, or scraped and 
the resulting powder swallowed in water, for 
diseases, and especially by women for the cure of 
barrenness.® In the Fiji islands, where leprosy is 
not uncommon, there are stones, regarded with 
much awe as the shrines of ancestral spirits, which 
inflict the disease, and others which cause abdomi- 
nal tumours and abdominal dropsy, but none, it 
seems, which are the means of healing.® 

A curious use of what may perhaps be regarded 
as a kind of amulet is found in Ireland. Cup- 
markings in boulders and in rude stone monuments 
are well known and are by no means confined to 
these islands or to Europe. In Ireland, such 
hollows in a stone or rock are called buUdns — a 
term also applied to the stone or rock itself. 
Their origin and purpose are to-day as mxmh as 
ever the subject of puzzle and controversy. Many 
Irish examples have a small stone deposited in the 
basin. Such stones and similar ones lying on old 
altars of ruined churches, or on stones held to be 
altars, are regarded as endowed with extraordinary 
power. From their use they are often termed 
‘ cursing-stones.’ On the shore of Upper Lough 
Macnean, near the ancient ruined parish church of 
Killinagh, stands a hulldn stone containing ten 
cavities, each of them filled with a stone of suitable 
size. The bulldm is called St. Brigid’s stone or 
altar. When any of the neighbours has a grudge 
against another and wishes him harm, he goes to 
the altar and there curses him, at the same time 
turning the stones deposited in the cavities.’ So, 
among other places, at Croagh-Patrick, a mountain 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, xxvii. [1893] 494 ; 0. Eogere, 
Scotland, Social and Domestic, London, 1869, p. 211; J. G. 
>alyell. The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, Glasgow, 1836, 
p 167, 680 ; W. Henderson, Fotes on the Folk-lore of the 
forthem Counties of England, London, 1879, P-163. 

2 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scotland, xxvn. 444 n., 500 , W. Gregor, 
Slotes on the Folk-l&re of the Forth-East of Scotland, London, 
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in Coxinty Mayo and a place of pilg-rinia;j;e, it is 
a cuHtom that any of the piljijriins who have 
a quarrel with their nei^hbonrH will take np a 
certain fia|jf from the Baertsd well on the mountain 
and turn it upside down in the name of St. Colum- 
kill, after which they return home and fast for 
lifteen days, taking nothing but bread and wntter 
once in twentydour hours. The object of this is 
to honour the saint and induce him to put to 
death the person or persons against whom they 
have a grudge. If unBuccessful, they return to 
the well, there perform a ‘station’ backwards, and 
turn the Bag upside down again. 

* If stormy weather happen, either in spring? or harvest, the 
whole country will say that it was because CoImukiirB stone 
was turned, and they will even watch in harvest to prevent the 
people from txirning it.* 

Pebbles are also carried home from another 
‘station’ called ‘Patrick’s bed,’ to prevent barren- 
ness and to banish rats and miee.^ On Caher 
Island, off the coast of Connaught, is a small 
churoli on the altar of which lies a stone called 
Leae na naomh (‘ flag of the saints ’). It is said to 
be used to ‘ elicit the truth.’ Any one on tlie west 
coast of the mainland or on the islands who is 
wronged, after praying and fasting at home, sails 
over to the Caher and turns I lie Leac. The 
weather then immediately bo(‘ome« unfavourable, 
storms occur, and boats are often sunk, until the 
per»<m who has turned the stone is vindicated.^ 

In Scotland, on the island of Fladda in Argyll- 
shire, is a church dedicated to St. Columba. It 
has an altar at the west end, and on it a round 
blue^ stone which is always moist. Fishermen 
detained on the island by contrary wdnds used to 
wash this stone with water in the hope of pro- 
curing a favourable bretw.c.® On the islana of 
Tiree in the Inner Hebrides is a stone almost 
buried in the ground. It is called Clach na stoirm 
{‘the storm atone’). If taken out of the earth, 
cleaned, and set upright, it will muse a storm to 
arise.'* The Ihonan g<‘ognjph“r Mtda tells of a 
stone or ruck at the ura,ch; <>f Ammon, in Cyrenaten, 
having nimilar powers. It was sacred to t ht* .Mint h 
wind, and, \vhenever It wm touched by the hand 
of man, a raging wind arose ami <lrov6 the muds 
along like the waves of the sea.® In the Fiji 
islamln tin*, re are stoncis winclu if touched, mum a 
stnmg wind and a rising of the sea, more or less 
%doh>nt ac«;ording to the force uhchI against the 
stone, ^ 


3. Crystals. —Among stones, crystals, commonly 
of (|uart7, but also of otlmr^ mincralH, have every- 
wherfi at'lmct«»d^ the attention r>f mankind* The 
id rryMtaln in “whafc is known us scryinjr or 
liystaigu^fringlms been dealt with in art. fJitysTAl#* 
iiAZiNti. Ht*rying has Innm generally pradi.^Hl by 
both mvages and people of the highew eivilbation^ 
for the purposes of diviimtton. nut this is prob- 
ably a special appUeiilkm of minerals already 
sacred, art-«ing from their simpe, refractions 

of light, t mn-sparem^y, and other striking prn'}»‘r-. 
tics, which luwe lirst caused them to l-e* ;ipf»rupri- 
ated as nmulct>4 or reverenced. From prediHtoric 
times in Europe t hey have been valued. In Anglo- 
Gascon graves in England balls ami other pieces of 
rock-orjsfab and in Frankish trnues in i^^ermany^ 
pieces of rock-crystal and miJk-fjuart^, have been 
found. Balls of crystal have also been diseovertHi 
^ I F. D, H» 4 y, IMp c/ DwhUn, IIW, pp. 30 , 

ss. 
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in early graves in France, in Germany at Alzay, 
near Mainz, in Denmark near Aarslev in Fyen (tfie 
two last in women’s graves), in a semilchre at 
Mycenm in Greece, and also at Rome. They were 
probably amulets, and certainly highly prizedA 
And the folk-tales of glass-mountains seem to be a 
distant echo of the uncanny properties attributed to 
crystals. Balls of rock-crystal mounted in silver are 
said to be not uncommon in Japan ; but we have no 
information as to their use. Pieces of rock-crystal 
brought from a distant part of the island have been 
found in a pre-historic kitchen-midden in the south- 
west of the island of Trinidad.® There is scarcely 
a village in Yucatan without a quartz-crystal or 
other translucent stone called a zazttm, which is 
used for scrying by a diviner. It is first sanctified 
by burning before it gum-copal as an incense and 
by reciting certain magical formulas in an archaic 
dialect.® Numerous <piartz-erystals have been 
found in the ruins at Casa Grande and elsewhere 
in Arizona, and in fetish-bags buried with the 
dead in various parts of the Pueblo country. The 
I legends of the iTma and Pueblo traditions show 
I that these crystals were employed in medical 
practice. The still living tribes of Arizona, 
particularly the Hopi, make use iu their rites of a 
variety of stones, among which are ‘rock-crystals, 
botryoidal stones employed in treating disease or 
by sun priests in ram ceremonies.’* The use of 
ouartz-crystals in the Tusayan rites has been 
described by J. W. Fewkes,®and that of ‘a crystal 
«upi>osed to have been brought from the under- 
most world,’ in the Zufii rites, by Mrs. M. C. 
Stevenson.® A piece of rock-crystal was among 
the sacred objects seen by Charlevoix in a 
mausoleum of the chiefs of the now extinct Natchez 
of Louisiana.’ Enormous crystals, sacred stones, 
endowed with power to kill or to protect, are 
mentioned in the traditions of the Jbui«eflos of 
B. California; and rock-crystals are callml ‘the 
raven’s arrows’ and are regarded with super- 
stitious fear, as is natural wiien they are connected 
with a bird so much feared.® Among the trilies 
of the N<nlh-WeMt candidates for initiation into 
certain m^cret societies of the Nootka and of the 
KwakiutI are supposisl to be initiated by having a 
magical piece of quartz inserted Into their botlies 
by supernatural mdngs, which has the effect of 
killing them. To restore the candidate to life the 
stone must be removed by shamans.® A piece of 
rook-c^stal is mantlonw in ihe h^gmids of the 
ivwakluil as given to or thrown at the hero by a 
supt»r«atural being* arnl as c:on birring the power of 
flying.^® And the neighbouring (’s.Uobfj tell of a 
iiouble-headeti snake that struck ,a imntcr with a 
sptytr so that he fell as dead, afterwards giving 
him a transparent stone and loatling kli ioul 
through all lands while his Inidy lay where it fell 
until thos<ml refcunmdA^ Ba in America, among 
the Kol^eua on the borders of Colombia and Brazil, 
in order to initiate a novice as a medicine-mau, or 
//fV/yc, an older is salt! to fetch from a lofty 
mountain certain dupa^ or magical white stones, 
whicli are voided by the great vulture. These 
stones he enchants ‘ through the novice’s nose into 
his head ; and there they eat up the whole brain 
and tiie eyes. Brain and eyes iHHuune and remain 
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dupaJ*^ It is not expressly said that these stones 
are crystals. It is certain, however, that crystals 
play a large part in the magical practice of the 
tribes of the northern part of S. America. They 
are part of the stock-in-trade of the piaye ; they 
are inserted in the calabash which forms his 
rattle ; they are employed for charming, bewitch- 
ing, or cursing others, Macusis and Wapisianas 
are described by B. Schomburgk as * cutting each 
other’s legs as a remedy for over-fatigue,’ with a 
piece of rock-crystal, an instrument to which 
they ascribed particular virtue. ^ A more recent 
traveller describes the Andoke (also on the borders 
of Colombia and Brazil) as placing great faith in 
magical stones. When treating a patient, they 
lay stones on him. 

‘'The medicine-man gazes on them abstractedly till a degree 
of self -induced trance is established. He will then break out 
into a frenzy, stamp, shout and brandish his rattle.* They ‘ are 
also used for magical rubbing.’ The only ones which the 
traveller succeeded in seeing ‘ are of quartz, somewhat roughly 
made flat discs, worn smooth by continual use.* ^ 


The Carib medicine-man is believed to send them | 
into the body of any one whom he desires to ' 
render sick, and, if called on for aid, to eject them j 
afterwards.^ 

In all parts of Australia the same virtues are 
ascribed to quartz-crystals and other shining 
stones. In New South Wales none of the medi- 
cine-man’s possessions is more reverenced than 
quartz-crystals ; they are held to possess marvellous 
powers.® They are sucked from the bodies of the 
sick, presumably first sent there by magical power.® 
They are used for rain-making.’ In Queensland 
they are believed to be falling stars and are 
treasured by the natives with mysterious secrecy 
and used for incantation.® North and south, east 
and west, in the Australian continent quartz and 
rock-crystals are used for magical purposes ; they 
are an essential part of the medicine-man’s outfit, 
and they are Wried with him.® They are made 
use of in the puberty ceremonies.^® In Central 
Australia, and probably elsewhere, it is believed 
that at the initiation of a medicine-man the spirits 
implant in the body of the candidate a sujpply of 
these stones, upon which he is subsequently able 
to draw for the purposes of his craft. Finally, in 
New South Wales, among the tribes of which the 
nearest ap}>roach to a belief in a divinity is fwnd, 
these crystals are distinctly connected with Bara- 
mulun, Baiame, or whatever the chief personage of 
their mythology may be called. He it is who 
gives the crystals; and his own body in his camp 
on a high mountain or in the heavens, 
now presides, is itself partly a great wystal. ^ 

Among the Melanesians of New Guinea pieces 
of quartz, both crystalline and vein-quartz, are 
used in sorcery for the purpose especially of cas- 
ing death to an enemy ; and they are part of a 

I T. Kocb-Gruaberg, ZvmJahre wnUr den Indianem, Berlin, 
1910, ‘ii. 155. 

MB£W,pp.B29Um, ^ ^ 

3T Whiffen, The North- West Amazons, London, 1916, p. 184. 
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sorcerer’s outfit. Quartz pebbles are considered of 
deadly potency.^ A tale reported from a Fijian 
source relates the gift by a supernatural being of a 
crystal which showed anything he wished to one 
who looked into it. The person^ to whom it had 
been given learned remedies for disease in this way 
and practised them with success; but he was 
eventually imprisoned when the Government heard 
of it.® The Dusuns of British N. Borneo carry 
quartz-crystals as amulets.® Among the Sea 
Bayaks of Sarawak every medicine-man possesses 
a piece of quartz-crystal, w^hich, when called in to 
attend a sick man, ne consults to ascertain where 
the escaped soul of the patient has hidden (scrying), 
so that he may fetch it back. But he does not 
appear to make any further use of it in his cere- 
monies.^ Some at least of the S. African Bantu 


value a piece of crystallized feldspar and wear it 
round the neck as an amulet. They believe it to 
be brought down in the lightning and to be found 
when a flash strikes the earth.® A celebrated 
rain- doctor in Mashonaland owed his power to a 
small white stone, probably a piece of feldspar or 
quartz.® In Portuguese E. Africa the medicine- 
man uses hot pieces of quartz-crystal to heat the 
drink in the poison ordeal, doubtless because of 
their supposecl magical effect.’ 

4* Stone money. — One of the most ^ curious 
applications of stone is the use of large solid disks, 
or wheels of it, as money, or a medium of ex- 
change, on the island of Yap, or Uap, a westerly 
outlier of the Caroline group in Micronesia. 


These wheels consist of limestone or arragonite quarried and 
shaped in Babelthuap, one of the Pelew Islands, 400 miles to 
the southward. They vary in diameter from one foot to twelve 
feec, and each of them has in the centre a hole for the insertion 
of a pole sufficiently large and strong to bear the weight and 
facilitate transportation. They are known as fei. The lime- 
stone of which they are composed, to be of the highest value, 
must be fine, white, and of close grain. It is described as 
‘ somewhat like quartz, but not so translucent, nor of so fine a 
grain.’ They are cut as nearly circular as primitive resources 
permit. The hole in the centre is roughly about one-sixth of 
the total diameter. From their size and weight they are 
frequently not capable of being stored in the native houses ; 
and, since they are not easily stolen, they are (perhaps more 
often than not) kept outside. Thus, as one traveller says, they 
are more for show and ornament than for use.* The houses of 
the richer men, and the failu, or pabai, the men’s house where 
the men live and hold their councils and assemblies, xn every 
village have their fronts adorned with fei that testify to the 
wealth of the inmates. The value depends not only on the size, 
but also on the quality of the material. 


It need not be said that the islanders have also 
)ther currency, of smaller value but more portable, 
consisting of pearl-shells and sacred mats (called 
imhul) of banana fibre.® 

Litbraturb.— T his isnaostly found in ethnographical works, as 
ndicated in the foregoing pages. It may, however, be useful 
K) refer to the classified list of rude stone monuments, in 
3. Reinach, CuUes, mythes, et religions, Paris, 1905-12, in. Zm. 
Lord Avebury, Origin of Civilization’^, London, 1889, pp. 307-- 
116, gives a general account of stone- worship. A useful generm 
iccount of the monuments themselves by J. W. Fewkes is 
riven in Great Stone Monuments m History and Geography 
^‘Smithsonian Misc. Collections,* vol. Ixi. no. 6), Washington, 
L91S * a similar account of the rude stone monuments of India 
w w. ^ke. in Proe. CotUimoU PiM ct [1906] 

L17 fl. See also, for those in the Nilgiri Hills, W. H. R. Rivers, 
The Todas, London, 1906, p. 488 ff. An amount of stone cults 
n the Grffico-Turkish area is given by F. W. Hasluck in 
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magic and religion in all countries, and it is one 
of the most ])ersi.stent. In tlie case of meteoric 
stones, which fail from tlie sky, veneration may 
well seem natural ; but it is not coniined to sucii. 
Stones of unusual colour or shape have frequently 
attracted veneration ; and this has even been ex- 
tended in modern Greece and Asia Minor to 
wrought stones from temples, or even marbles 
hearing inscriptions. 

We may trace three stages in stone- worship in 
Greece. In tlie first the stone, in virtue of some- 
thing strange about it — its colour, its shape, or 
some curious fact in regard to its appearance or 
history— -is worshipped as a fetish. In the second 
it is regarded as tlie chosen seat of some divine 
power, some god or hero. In the third it is vener- 
ated In connexion with some Interesting event in 
mythic history. 

(1) In the pre- historic age of Greece stone pillars 
seem to have been objects of veneration. Several 
were discovered by Arthur Evans in the great 
pre- historic palace at Cnossus in Crete. They 
were usually dedicated, so to speak, by cutting on 
them the sacred sign of the double-axe, the symbol 
of the Cretan deity afterwards callea Zeus, To 
this age must also belong, in the main, what we 
have called the first stage in the worship of stones, 
whether natural or rudely cut into conical shape. 
Such fetishism no doubt survived into the classical 
period on many sites, though, as is natural, the 
historians and fwets of Greece make little mention 
of it ; and later writers, such as Pausanias and 
Plutarch, are apt to interpret it through the 
medium of myth. Theophrastus, however, in the 
4th cent. B,o,, gives us, m a mark of the super- 
stitious man (Bucn^atfxtav), that he w^ill pour oil on 
the already oily stomw which stand at the cross- 
ways, and not" pass on until he has prostrated 
himself and worshipped.^ This rubbing or anoint- 
ing with oil or with fat seems to have been the 
chief element of the ritual in regard to sacred 
stone*. 

Homewdiat more idaliorate was the cultui of a 
stone among the ./EninncH cd Tlittmly. They 
made saeriticcft to it, and placed on it the fat of 
the victims,^ This is an extreme case j mtd the 
people told a mythical story to account for the 
custom. 

Greek necklaces are extant in which wrouglit 
dints or small meteorit? atones are enclosed in gold- 
wtirk ; and it has ls»en supposed, with great proba- 
bility, that they were regarded as bringing luck. 
We may perhaps have Imn* the origin of the nm of 
precious stones in jmvcdlory* 

The second «fagc% in which a stone In re- 
garclod to the, ehosifn seat and representiitive of a 
deity, mm esemplilled In many places in Aum 
Minor and t# recce. One of the most noted of 
these primillve symkdM occurs on the coins of 
Paphos in Gypruii. The plve of hommr in the 
temple of Aphrotlite in that dty wto held by a 
eoniciil stone, wlikdi stood for an image of the 
goddesa. Bimilar conical sbums may be found on 
the coins of Aisdlonia in Illyria and many tUher 
pliW5«. When Pausanias visited Greece, he found 
m many places, in the open air, stones which were 
called by the names of tfie deities. 

At Pter» in Achal% he wrlt<m, * in Iht raarktt-plac# there 
^itand atout Ihlrl j itjuami t these tht |n»cple of 
rev€r«, lo each the name of agwl/ * in ihe olden 

timt,* ht adds, ^ali the Greeks wcrahipptd uawrooght stoa« 
Instw-^ of iiaag##/* 

Many such stones, unwrouglit or rudely shaped, 
held their place In mcred sluinea at a later t mm 
In tlie old gymnasium at Megara'* was a. itom ' m 
the form of a small pymmid, wbkli mm called 
Apollo Carinm A inero stone stood for Hera kies 

31 cIl xiHL » Pliitarcb, UimM, Ume* li. 

® vm %%ll % # t kliv. i, 


at HyetUis ; and in some of the most important 
temples of Greece stones retained their place of 
honour. Eros at Tbespim was represented by an 
unwrought stone, ^ and the Graces at Orchomeniis 
by stones which fell from the sky. In later Greece 
we have relics of the worship of the deities in such 
primitive forms in the representation of Apollo in 
the streets by mere columns and the frequent 
placing of the heads of Hermes and Dionysus on 
square pillars called ‘ Herms.^ 

Coins of the Roman age enable us to trace Btop by step the 
process by which these sac'red stones were j^radually trans- 
formed into the human image.^ At Einesa in Syria the temple 
image was a mere conical stone, like the omphalos preserved at 
Delphi ; at Perga in Pamphylia the head of a deity emerges 
from the top of a pyramidal stone ; at Ephesus the figure of the 
goddess Artemis, Hhe image which fell from heaven,' has 
articulate head and feet ; but the body is not much more than 
a cone. At Samos, Aphrodisiaa, and Euromus we find on the 
coins primitive figures, articulate above, but ending below in a 
mere shapeless trunk. And, though such images, in the 6th 
and 4th centuries, were often removed to make way for the 
noble productions of the Greek chisel, they often returned to 
their place of honour some time before the Ohristian era. 

(S) The third stage was reached when stones 
were no longer regarded as the dwelling-places of 
deities, but were lield sacred in virtue of some 
mytbological story connected with them; a.o., a 
stone at Troezen, in ArgoHs, was said to have been 
the scene of the purihcation of Orestes after the 
murder of his mother. Another at Gytlieium was 
the seat, sitting on which he Imd recovered from 
Ins madness.® Curiously, this stone was locally 
called Zeus Cappotas, or *the Believer/ whence 
it is clear that the story about Orestes is a later 
and rationalizing tale. C/lose to the altar of Apollo 
at Thebes was a stone, called <the Chastener’ 
{ermtpfmptirr^p)^ which Athene had hurled at Herakles 
when he was mad, and attempting to slay his 
father Amphitryon.'* Probably in all these cases 
the stone had been held sacred from early times, 
and the story was an invention of a later age. 

The most noted sacred stone in Greece was the 
conical stone at Delphi, often Egured on coins and 
vases as covered with woollen fillets. Ko doubt 
in early times it wm held in honour as intrinsically 
sacrecL But in later times the fttory told In regard 
to it wto that it wa« the stone wlueh Gromit had 
been induced to sw'allow in the place of the infant 
Zeus, wdiom Ills father wanted to make a\vay with. 
This barbarous st^iry was softened or superse<! 0 d 
liy the poets. Pimiar attributes the sanctity of 
the stone to the belief that it vras tlie exact centre 
of the earth, the Zeus, it was said, 

hmi let lly tw’o eagh^s from the two ends of the 
earth, and they hiol met at Delphi. This stato- 
ment, of course, from the scientifie point of view 
lito no Imis. But the whole prticess id thought 
in regard to the stone, first magical, then mytho- 
logical, and then pseudo-Hchuitlhc, is very interest- 
ing and instructive. It is curious that dose 
connexion between a stone and an oracle is found 
elsewhere. The cdiief oracle of the Mandan Imlians 
of America was situated at a great stone, whither 
deputations rcborted to seek divine guidance.® 

Though the evwlence is scanty, we cannot doubt 
tliat in Italy a similar range of ideas prevailed. 
Lucian^ mentions a Boman, naineil Butilianus, 
%vho furnishes a parallel to the superstitious man 
of Theophniatus. He was a gentleman and an 
official; hut, whenever he ssw^red stone 

anointed with oil or adorned with garlands,jie 
would straightway fall on lib knees, or, standing 
by It, utter pra^’crs for variowH lioons. 

Two stones which were probably originally 

I Pa«s. tx. xEvji L 

9 I*. Gmrfuw, # c / Cmm Ciiiubrltlg#, pi xv. 

t Paiw. u, xxxl 4, m. sxil. h ^ tx, xi. l 

^ Path* y, lai ; m»lMb p* ; cl ML OsruAwm. 

^ iK JM'mriptim l/Jfwou, 

IW. If. 
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fetishes play an important part in Eoman history. 
In 204 B.C., during the war with Hannibal, the 
Komans, on tiie advice of the Sibylline books, 
imported from Pessinns in Asia Minor the stone 
which was there regarded as the dwelling-place 
of the mother-goddess Cybele. And Cybele 
brought with her to Rome an Oriental cultus and 
a train of priests. Again, in the 3rd cent. A.D., 
the emperor Elagabalus introduced at Rome the 
veneration of the sacred stone at Emesa which was 
regarded as the seat of the Oriental sun-god, and 
which appears in a chariot on the coins of the 
emperor. 

Until the end of paganism there was in places 
apart from stir and progress a cult of stones. 
Arnobius, who wrote in Africa about a.d. 
300, says,^ in regard to his pagan life, that, when 
he saw a sacred stone, he adored it, as if some 
virtue dwelt in it. And in fact such superstitions 
have not yet disappeared. In the Annual of the 
British School at Athens for 1914-16 F. W. Hasluck 
mves an account of the stones still held sacred in 
Greece and Turkey. Some of these may have kept 
their place from remote antiquity; but in some 
cases they are architectural fragments, or even 
marbles bearing inscriptions, which must have 
come to honour in comparatively recent times. 
The veneration of stones, in modern as in ancient 
times, is a matter not so much of date as of 
seclusion from the paths of education and progress. 
In Turkey, at the present day, the people often 
break up inscribed marbles in the hope of finding 

f old inside them ; and, as this hope can scarcely 
e based on experience, it may well be a relic of 
the early veneration of stones. 

LmeiRjiTORK.---F. Lenoruxant, art. * in Daremberg- 

Saglio ; J- G. Fraarer, Pamanias*s Description of Gh-eece, 6 vols., 
London, 1898, Index, a. V. 'Stone.' P, GaRDNEK. 

STONES (Indian). — I. Stages in stone- 
worship. —The worship of stones is widely spread 
throughout India, and assumes numerous and 
varied forms. In the first place, a distinction must 
be drawn between the pre-animistic and the 
animistic conception of sanctity in the stone. 
In the former the stone is regarded as sacred or 
tobu because it is va^ely conceived to possess 
some innate power which causes fear or reverence ; 
in the latter the stone is believed to be the abode 
of some spirit* But in many cases it is not easy 
to separate these two forms of sanctity with any 
approach to precision. 

* All the various functions of these stones, prophetic, kathartic, 
prophylactic, etc., are only various manifestations of its [the 
aerolitio stone's] supernatural power. In primitive days a 
mcrerl stone Is a god of all work,’^ 

(a) The pre-animistic stage . — Here the stone is 
feared or reverenced mainly because its appearance 
is queer or uncanny, or because the circumstances 
of its discovery or erection suggest some tragical 
occurrence which continues to invest the place with 


Among’ the Bhils, after a birth, the mother smears a spot 
outside her hut with cowdung marked with lines of turmeric. 
In the midst of the figure thus made she places five stones, 
corresponding to the number of days which have elapsed since 
the^ birth, and, laying round them pieces of coco-kernel, she 
sprinkles them with turmeric, millet, red powder, and spirits— 
possibly a magical charm to bring good luck on the child.i The 
Kurumbas, a forest tribe of S. India, place an ordinary stone 
in a cave ; it is not a Unga, and they call it Hiriadeva, ‘ great 

god.' 2 

Or, again, the appearance or position of a stone 
suggests a tragedy. 

Such is the baghaut, or ‘ tiger cairn/ a pile of stones erected 
on the spot where a man has been killed by a tiger, to which 
every passer-by adds a stone.s Another case is that of Dantan 
Deo, ‘ the deity with the teeth,' embodied in a projecting rock, 
which bears a rude resemblance to a hideous grinning skull, 
with enormous teeth.4 In many instances curiously formed 
natural monoliths are supposed to represent a bride and bride- 

f foom with their escort, as in the case of Dulha Deo.® In 
ombay curiously cleft rocks or crags at Matheran and in the 
Poona district commemorate a similar tragedy, caused by the 
opening of the hill-side which engulfed the party. 6 In the 
Vi 2 sagapatam district some stones near a river pool represent 
a Banjaya (q.v.) and his pack bullock, turned into stone by the 
curse of the king of the fishes for killing and eating one of the 
sacred fish.7 In the Himalaya a holy fagir came to a mountain 
to womhip and accomplished his pilgrimage. But he incurred 
the displeasure of the god by returning to ask some favour, 
and was turned into a rock, which now appears white at 
sunrise, red at midday, and green at sunset.8 

Aerolites or meteoric stones, often found in 
India,® fall into the same class, it being ' probably 
easier, even for the naive imagination of early 
men, to conceive of a stiff log-like idol descending 
thence than of a seated divinity shot from the 
sky, throne and all.’^® In India some of these 
stones are worshipped as lihgas; one in Bengal 
is called Adbhtitnatha, ‘ the miraculous god.’ 

A famous stone, hung from an iron chain in the tomb of 
Mahmud at Bijapur, was said to be a meteorite brought from 
Arabia, and was believed to protect the building from lightning ; 
it has now been proved to be a piece of nephrite or jade.^s 
(b) The animistic stage . — In some of the instances 
already given we approach the animistic stage, 
where the stone is conceived to be the abode of a 
spirit. In the instances which follow this belief 
is clear. 

In Burma some septs of the Karen tribe keep in their houses 
stones to which they make offerings of blood ; as a member of 
the tribe explained, ' If they do not give it blood to eat, it will 
eat them.' 

Some of these stones are supposed to give good 
crops of rice, others to be the embodiment of 
benevolent spirits, which, however, sometimes turn 
out to be malevolent ; others are supposed to kill 
persons whom their owners dislike.^® At a later 
stage these vague spirits become identified with 
special gods and receive definite names. 

In the Deccan, at the full moon of Sept.-Oct., each Kunbi 
collects in his field six stones which he assumes to represent 
the five Pa^^dava heroes of the Mahdbh&rata and their mother 
Kunti; he smears them with lime and spots of red paint, 
breaks a coconut before them, and offers food.w The Shanars, 
palm-tree tappers of Mysore, worship a male and a female deity, 
which, on holy days, are represented by two rude stones, 
taken up for the occasion ; during the rite they are placed in 
a shed, hut afterwards they are thrown away and neglected-i6 


a sense of awe or terror. 

Thus, throughout India, we find ‘ the worship of a stone 
oddly shaped, of a jutting piece of rock, a huge boulder lying 
alone in the plain, a circle of stones, a pecuhar mark on the 
hill-side or a hummock atop, an ancient canned pillar, a 
milestone unexpectedly set up where none was before, with 
strange hieroglyphics, a telegraph post, fossils with their shell 
marks ; in fact, any object of the kind that catches attention 
as being out of the common way.' 3 

As instances of this class of belief, some curious 
fossils found near a Muhammadan shrine at Girar 
in the Wardha district are supposed to be stock- 
in-trade of two Banjara traders who mocked the 
saint, and their wares were turned into stone.^ 
Some stones may he simply commemorative or 
used for some magical purpose. 


1 Adv. GmUSi i. 89. 

2 J. E. Harrison, JH5xix. [1899] 237. 

»A. 0 . Lyall, Asiatic Studies'-i, London, 1897, i. Ilf.; cf. 
E. Wsssbeiuiarck, M/, London, 1906*-08, ii. 692 f. 

4 B, V. Bussell, Wardha Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1906, i. 271. 


1 BG xii. [1880] 87. 

3 G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharatavar^a, liondon, 

1893, p. 235. . , X. .. 

* PB2 i. 267 f. This mode of averting evil has been discussed 
by J. G. Frazer, GB^, pt. vi., The Scapegoat, London, 1913, 
p. 16 ff., who explains it as a means of purification, the evil 
being thought to he embodied in the missile which is thrown 
away iib, p. 23 f.). 

4 Ms i, 119. BJ&. i. 119f, 

6 BG xiv. [1882] 286, xvin. iii. [1885] 141 ; for similar legends 
in Europe see J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, Eng. tr., London, 
1880-88, iv, 1446 f. 

7 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, 
i. 129. 

8 Census of India, 1901, xvii., Punjab, pt. i. p. 127. 

9 E. Balfour, Cydopcedia of India, London, 1885, i. 276, it 


voo*. 

10 CGSi. 336 ; cf. JBSsm. 236 L, xxi. [1901] 118 f. 

U pm i. 82. 12 eg xxiii. [1884] 606. 

13 British Burma Gazetteer, Rangoon, 1880, ii. 241. 

14 BG xxi. [1884] 117. 

15 F. Buchanan, A Journey from Madras through . , . Mysore 
Canara, and Maloa^ar, London, 1807, ii. 385, 416. 
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Iti a tempi© of Diirgll at Manipiir a blaolv ^tojus jipparorjtly 

quite unworked, reprcwnte the jiod<!(“-!h.i In at the 

clOHCi of the; h-Hlival whudi oomnieinor.'il.oH the* «*nfi or the 
menstrual pi^riad ot Mother Earth, a Htone repreHentini? the 
goddess is placed errctonthe ground; the top pam ted with 
vermilion; it is pm'ijied by tjaihiiig, and deeke<l with flowern, 
and otrt'rings "f miln and fruitH are made to it/^ The image of 
Afeaourna Mata, ‘ s.i.* who fullilfi dfMiref?,* at Madh in (Intcth, ih 
a rcsi-painted rook, aliout 6 ft high and 6 ft. broad at the hsujo, 
narrowing TO a point, at the top, ivith 8om© vague rosfunWanoe 
to tim Imman form. People walk round it, and the ciiief 
annually iacrifioes seven male buffaloes before it.^ In Oujardt 
many of the gods of the forest trilies are represented by stones. 
Vaitk Ikw, a hill-gofl, is a stone about 4 ft. high ; Hirnadi^ I>ev, 
a red-coloured stone under a sacred tree, is worshipped at 
marriages.4 In the Central Provinces, Bhains&sur, the buffalo- 
god, is ”a stone planed in every field, sometimes one or two for 
the whole village. It is worshipped when a cow runs dry or the 
milk goes bad. Mu^hiyi. Deo, the divine watcjhman, is a stone 
smeared with vermilion at the meeting of tiie i-illage cross- 
roads.® Ghatoiyi, Mord of the crofising’ Oihat), is a round 
stone placed on a platform near for«H, and Khed/ipati or 
KhepniU, * deity of the village hite-mouml ’ (Aw/YfO- ^ «tone 
worshipped at sowing-time and harvest.^J In Kolhapur the 
local gro, Jotib&, and his consort, Y.miai, <lwt;Il in rough 
stones J All over N, India The ('olloctive gods of lh<* hamlH 
are represented by a pile of stones of the most heterogeneous 
kind— wator-w’orn pebblfs, dint hammers, fragments of carved 
stone from ancient buildingii, and the like— all arranged under 
toe wered tree of the 

2. Stones used in ortbodoac Hindu worship, — 
Many stones are used in worship by Brfilnnans 
and other hi|fh castes. Among tlie Hindus 
generally particular respect is paid to stones 
which appear spontaneously and bear no marks 
of human work. 1’hey are known as mmjmnbhu^ 
‘ self-existent,^ ehisellmg being regarded as dis- 
turbing and oflewsive to the indwelling spirit. 
Many of the most famous llhgm and other holy 
stones are of this kind,^ 

Th© Idtegrdma, a black ammonito, found In the Hcjp&l river 
from its curiotis littowtloos and other marklngst, Is 
r^purdfa M the al»dt of VifpmW IJairdgi's (^. 0 .) are spcclftlly 
oaraful a.lK>ut tSu- ; tiww whl not u tliour, 

\vo!vhippiuj; it, umi, wh* n so dcinu. they <•<>’ t r 1 indr h'T.ti''! wuh 
a pitv-fi of rlofh upon I'u© n;un<‘ of ii :rj.«Tibwl,u 

Sumrbi in S. Itidta u;** fiv‘' ft.r'ni-MU Uivir dmuf' die 

wori^iup ' ?h<‘ ropr. .cnlin',; Vi u^tu ; Vuo hnin, 

a white itont. SniJ,; a pi-'^v of rvd j.- •i’**'* G.uy ; o im ot 
metallic ore, P.w't /i, <»r .1 AVi pc-yo/if, iyh.i P.wv.ci; a of 
or oryital, toe mnM 

3 , Worship^ of speck! stones* * Worship of 

certainstoneHls:Hp(‘cia!ly iui|Ktrtunt : tiu^ bunmiary-' 
ston% the or Yllkgtbstone, the ttmth- 

and mpiuorial-stone, the hride-stoiie, and the 
grlndst^me, 

(a) fk€ host examples of 

this come from H. Imii.a. 11. Wldteheatl cunnects 
this cult with t.he totem sacrifute, the totem aninud 
being shtin that; its blood itmy Iwf shed and may 
thus ^^ccure the presence of t4i«» totem deity at a 
pfertloiilar spot# which then becomes tabu. 'I’ti 
prevent violation, the plae.e In marked by a simple 
neap sione*^ or by an upright stone- pillar, which 
would pi*rlmps besprinkled with the blmHl, 

The knimiary-‘4<HHb in India and elsewhere, 
marks the divbdon between the eultl%*ated area 
and Urn a margin of scpiuutlon lad ween the 

meted and the profane, wilhin which the sacred 
presses of dornc.^tic life and husbandry might 
go <m, undisturbed by daugerh '-human, spiritual, 
or what imt'-eomiug from the profane world 

t % C* l^uahm, p. Uri, 

It «.>f itehVi, icel, vL, pt. I. p. ivx 

^ v4 1 * 2 UU t 4 St* I s. i, I m »l j 

s E. ¥. Bfinl AU^bubfel, UK17, I, U ; 

OhMmlmrs (huHf^rr^ 1^07, 1. 440 1 
^ tHmnk Ailab.dmb L 06. 

^ sxlv, hm* e 1 17. 

t II, Mofikr-Wibiam^, Bmlmptmim mtt IKmiufmK f/mdeu, 
tmi, p. »; L. A. W'adthtll, 'Th^ midhirnn uf dm xml 
p. 

to W. Ward, nmffm Kim*, ml, IWba 

Bmtmuimm, It. ^'41 If. ; V. Aiyi, * f 

Tmpnnmrk Trivamlf «m, !»!, II. nh u , ; M. A. TM 

Mm iMiitmn, tHfnoi, v. 74 fh C. 

« Tteiwtes, I. n ik, i jur*. 

VUkg*^' India,* BuiL MtHrm Mmunu v. 

ciwi m f .* m mu p/ & mm, 
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bcyoml.^ Througliout India the boundary-stone 
and its cults ensure the proteetu)n of the hamlet 
from foreign (and therefore hostile) spirits. Some 
tribes worship a god of boundaries, like Sundi 
Pennu of the Kandus ; others practise propitiation 
of foreign spirits at the boundary {mnfmtapgjana), 
when the party of the bridegroom arrives to fetch 
the bride. ^ In the Central Provinces there is a 
tree or stone worshiijped as Miroi Deo, god of 
bountlaries, to whom, in times of sickness, worship 
is done by hanging small flags on his shrine and 
by ofibring goats ; in tlie Betui district, at the 
Dasahra festival, the bkimikn, or medicine-man, 
installs Dongar Deo, god of hills, on the boundary ; 
he is believed to avert calamities for the coming 
year.® In Trichinopoly, at the propitiation of the 
boundary-goddess, the priest carries a pot full of 
boiled nee and the blood of a sacrificed lamb to 
the bound ary -stone, walks round the stone three 
times, and at the third circuit smashes the pot 
on a second smaller stone at the foot of the 
Ismndary-stone.^ In Mysore these stones are often 
adopted ii)to the cults of the higher gods, by carving 
on them Saiva or Vai^nava symbols,® In Gujarat 
Khetrpitl, * tract-guardian,* the boundary-god, is 
repre.sented by a stone on which is cjarved the 
figure of a horse.® In S. India such stones are 
lield in great respect, are wmrslnpped at the 
festivals of the village-gorkiesses, and may be 
known by their shortness and tlie oily incrustation 
caused by constant anointing; in Vixagapatam, 
when cholera appears, sacrifice is made at tlie stone, 
and crows* or peacocks* feathers are hung across 
the paths, or a broom is suspended to brush away 
all evil iniiuencesJ 

(b) -Tn S. India such stones are 

known as * navel *-stones* With these we may 
comimre the omphalos or * navel/ at Delphi, 
for which there are numerous parallels in many 
parts of the world.® 

In the middle of the threshold of nearly all the 
gateways of ruined forts in the Ibdiary dktriot 
tliere is a roughly cylindrical or conical stone, 
known as the ‘naver or Dniddle* stone (/loclcfa- 
rdgiU |dant4><i there when the fort was built, and 
marking ifc.s limits. Before mwmg, the village 
i*xen are worshippet! ami driven past the stone 
to the iound of itnisb; a mock wmbat follows 
l»etween the owners of the cattle, eacdi trying to 
drive Ids lautot first through the gateway, and 
omens arc taken from lh«w‘t»luTuv of ilm anlmidss 
if a white m win% while crops, like cotton or 
white milkt, will proper in the coming year; if 
red, tloKse wif.h red grains, Ilk© ml millet* will 
thrive,^ In Mvmuh^ thin cari.Ie».'’.fone a rough 
^lab, it km 1 4 iC high ami 3 ft* broad. hH: upon a 
4.tme phBform nlstut IJ ft. hr(»a.d. \Vh**n cattle 
i»ullbr tr«m sore feet, tin* invmu* pours curds over 
the sttme for their rifcovery ; ehantr*i against the 
evil eye and other tiangers are engraved on 
ealleti * amulet-sStmcH* Cy«wlw4“e//Mi, which 
often erected at tie* entrances of villnge^d'^^ 

i \V. W, Fowler, Erptn^^ntf t*/ the mmn Ptf^pk, 

Umiltm, l!Ul, p. ijic, rvfrrriog- to Viiri Gwmrp. lu lUfm ir, 
e;o‘i,s lii. d. ; cf, WV'*t«i,Tiwarck , M K a. til It, who 
r* the sUmc m mi v»UHxih-«l remr. 

* K. tt Macphen<o«, c/ in / miin^ tomioa, 

IbC», p. ; J. M. Catopht'U, ore thr Bns'k Bdkf 
amt Cmtnm, lioiuhay, pp. IMI, ‘4171., .‘U7, 

5 H. V, EussfelL ihmmk 1. KHtd (Lmtk^r, i, 56. 

4 Wlittolieail, TAe Filtbjtr iJmts n/ ithka, p, I.C4. 

® B. t. lUce, I. UifK 

« /a; n, pt. i iiiimi mL 

^ F. H. iiemiritf'AlfcV, Tr’irMmpali^ Miidnw, 1607, 

t» Si ; W. jFVanriii, Vim ?«| nhim tkuHkfr, do. I1i^s^7, 1, 

^ 0 . O. Ff»i£*'r, o/ toEidon, 

V. ; J, U, ilTArriHoii, Prtdf^pmunm in Btudp o/ 

OYtv/f UMifsnm, Catuhridgr, p. 

'♦ W‘ ikiimfp lW 4 ,i # 1 ; Xlwwtoa, 

lint. 
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In other parts of the country villagre-stones, embodying- the 
luck of the community, are erected. The Garos erect sacrificial 
stones at the entrance of any large village. They are rough, 
unhewn stones, set up in the ground without any attempt at 
regularity, and seldom more than 3 ft. high. They are regarded 
with much reverence, and may never be removed. When a 
village site is changed, the stone remains, and the villagers 
return to the old stone for the annual ceremony. When the 
time of sacrifice arrives, the stones are decked with crowns 
made of bamboos, and sacrificial emblems are placed near them. 
Swords are brought out and planted, point upwards, in the 
hollow ends of a row of short bamboos. The priest slays the 
victim, and smears its blood on the stones. In some cases each 
stone appears to represent a particular guardian-spirit, and is 
given a name accordingly.! Among the Lusheis, when the 
season for the Jungle clearance (jhum) begins, the Ohiru clan 
kill a dog at a stone placed east of the village ; as soon as it 
grows dark, men and women drink and dance round the stone.2 
The Pahariyas of Ohota Nagpur sacrifice to their guardian 
stones and anoint them with red lead and oil.3 | 

The worship of such stones is closely associated I 
with the cult of sacred trees. The Skr. word | 
chaitya {q.v.) means *a funeral pile or grave, a j 
monument or tombstone,’ and also ‘ a sacred tree,’ | 
like the fig, ‘ growing in or near a village and held | 
in veneration by the villagers, a place of sacrifice j 
or religious worship, an altar. In some villages | 
in S, India ‘ the deity is represented simply by | 
a stone pillar standing in a field, or on a stone ' 
platform under a tree, or in a small enclosure sur- 
rounded by a stone walk’ ® The Kurumbas worship 
a block of stone under a tree, by the name Gurun- 
atha, ‘lord teacher.’® In Mysore serpent-stones 
are set up on a platform facing the rising sun, 
under trees, one of which is invariably a sacred 
fig, which represents a female, and the other a 
margosa, a male."^ Among the Garos near the 
stones erected by the tribe to commemorate a 
tragic death either a mandal-txee {Erythrina 
mberosa) or an Euphorbia cactus is planted.® The 
shrine of the village-deities in N. India always 
consists of a pile of stones collected under a sacred 
tree, usually a species of fig. 

(c) Deaths and memorial-stones. — In many cases 
the stone is designed to form a home for the spirits 
of the dead or to serve as a memorial of them. 

In W. India the ‘ life-stone ’ {jlv-khadd) is used 
in the funeral rites. The Bhois of Bombay keep 
the stone with which, at the cremation, the water- 
jar is broken by the chief mourner in the house 
for the ten days of mourning. On the tenth day 
the chief mourner goes to the river with the ‘ life- 
stone,’ ofihrs grain and a copper coin to it or to tlie 
spirit immanent in it, and hathes it thrice. Then 
the Brahman priest, muttering spells and prayers, 
flings the stone into the water, thus finally dis- 
posing of the spirit.® Among the Chodhras, on the 
lourth day after a death, a spirit medium, accom- 
panied by the friends of the dead man, sits in the 
devctsthdnf a plot of ground set apart near each 
village for the spirits of their forefathers, in order 
that they may not wander through want of shelter 
and company. He kills a fowl, letting some of 
the blood fall upon the ‘ life-stone.’ Then he 
offers grain and butter, paints the stone red, con- 
secrates it to the spirit of the dead man, and in 
some cases covers it with a quaintly ornamented 
dome of clay. Near the stone the friends set a 
small clay cow or she-buflalo for a woman, and a 
horse for a man.^® 

I A. Playfair, The Garos, London, 1909, p. 96 f- 

2J. Shakespear, The Lushei KuM Clam, London, 1912, p. 
168. 

8 F. E. Bradley-Birt, Story of an Indian Upland, London, 
1905, p. 295 ; cf. the custom of pouring blood on stones repre- 
senting the great god, Marang Burn (i&. p. 258, with a photo- 
graph, p. 261). 

4 M. Monier-Williams, Skr.-JSng. Dictionary, s.v. ; cf. A, J. 
Evans, JES xxi. 105 f., 126 fE. 

5 Whitehead, p. 122. ® Oppert, p. 235. 

7 Rice, Mys(yre\ i. 466 ; 0. F. Oldham, The Sun and the 
Serpent, London, 1905, p, 162 f. 

8 Playfair, p. 97. 

» Bth. Surv. Bonnhay, no. 116 [1908], p. 6* 

10/6. no. SO [1907], p. Bt 


By an extension of the belief that the spirit 
immediately after death takes refuge for a time in 
the ‘death-stone,’ and may be disposed of if the 
survivors fling it into water, it is believed that the 
spirit may be embodied in a memorial-stone, raised 
on or near the grave, before which offerings are 
placed to propitiate the ghost. 

The most typical case of such memorial-stones is found among 
the Ehasis.i The same custom prevails among other tribes on 
the frontier of Assam. Among the Lushais a big upright stone 
is erected in the centre of the memorial-platform, and on it 
‘ various figures are roughly outlined, representing the deceased 
and sometimes his wives and children, and the various animals 
that he has killed.’ 2 Among the Old Kukis the stone is erected 
in anticipation of death or at the funeral, and the corpse of a 
village officer is carried, from left to right, round his naemorial- 
stone.8 Among the Nagas the custom of erecting such stones is 
closely connected with ancestor-worship. A man will erect a 
stone in the name of his father, from whom he believes he will 
receive help, should need arise. Hence the preservation of the 
stone is associated with the luck of the family, and a man erects 
a stone if he desires to found a family.4 The Mikirs erect on the 
grave of a great man a tall upright stone, with a broad stone 
supported on short uprights ; on the latter offerings for the 
spirit are placed.® 

Among the Mupd^s of Bengal, at the death of a leading man, 
a great stone is dragged by several men to the burial-ground. 
Some wealthy men prepare the stone in anticipation of death. 
Near the stone a deep hole is dug for the reception of the 
cinerary urn. These massive gravestones mark all ancient 
villages. 6 

In W. India similar stones are erected by the forest tribes. 
The Naiks of Gujarat, a year after a death, with the help of a 
holy man (bhagat), bring a stone from a river-bed and set it up 
as a memorial. The bhagat or a member of the family smears 
the stone with red lead, kills a hen, and sprinkles its blood on 
the stone. The Mata, the Mother-goddess, possesses the bhagat, 
who trembles all over, and says to the spirit of the dead man : 

‘ See that you do nob disturb this family I ’ After the rite the 
hen is roasted and eaten by the family. A similar offering is 
made annually at the Holi, or spring fire-festival.7 The Bhils, 
after a death, employ a mason to carve on a stone a figure of 
the deceased on horseback. The stone is washed, daubed with 
red powder, and taken to the village devdsthdn, where a goat is 
killed, its blood sprinkled on the stone, and the flesh cooked 
and eaten with as much spirits as the party can afford to buy .8 
In almost every part of Kathiawar, near the entry to villages, 
are stones like tombstones, known as pdliyd, or ‘guardians,’ 
erected in memory of Charans {q.v.), men and women who 
killed themselves to prevent the capture of the village cattle or 
to recover them from the predatory Kathis. The name of the 
Oharan, the date, and the object of the memorial are inscribed 
on the stone, while a rude sculpture shows the men on horse- 
back killing themselves with sword or spear, and the women 
pressing daggers into their throats.^ 

In other parts of Bombay ‘ battle-stones ’ are found, carved on 
the top with a funeral urn, and an attendant on each side 
holding a fly-whisk. Below are panels representing battle- 
scenes and worship of the lifiga. These stones are known as 
the ‘seven heroes,’ and are much dreaded because their spirits 
are believed to scour the country at night, i® Similar memorials 
of old border fighting are found in Rajputana, and they easily 
develop into the ornamental chhatrl, or cenotaph, which is 
erected to the memory of distinguished men.n In the same 
class are the sail shrines, memorials of faithful wives who died 
with their lords,!2 in s. India these are known as mdstikal 
(maha-aatl-kal, ‘holy woman’s stone’); they generally bear 
carvings of a pointed pillar or post, from which projects a 
woman’s bent arm, holcling a lime-fruit, which the sati always 
carried when going to her death.!® 

(d) The bHde-stone . — During the marriage cere- 
mony the bride is made to stand on a stone, which 
is in some places held sacred. According to the 
Vedic ritual, ‘the rice, which had been put into 
a basket, is then taken up, and the stone is placed 
before the bride, who treads upon it with the point 

1 See art. Knlsis ; P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis, p. 144 ff. ; 
E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, 
p. 66 f. 

2 Shakespear, p. 86, with photographs of such stones, pp. 
140, 147. 

3 Ib. p. 165. 

4 T. O. Hodson, The Ndga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, 
p. 138 ; Dalton, p. 43. 

5 E. Stack, The Mikirs, London, 1908, p. 42. 

8 Dalton, p. 202 f., with an illustration ; Bradley-Birt, pp. 
60 f., 101, with an illustration. 

7 BG IX. pt. i. [1901] 326. 8 J6. iii. [1879] 221. 

9 Ib. viii. [1884] 136 f. n, 

10 Ib. xi. [1883] 307 f., xiv. [1882] 67 f., 309 1, xxii. [1884] 716 f. 

11 A. Adams, Western Rajputa^ia States, London, 1900, p. 
442, with photograph ; F. S. Growse, Mathura^, do. 1883, pp. 
160, 806 ; Oldham, p. 102. 

I 12 BG IX. i. [1901] 358 ff. ; PR^ i. 185 ff. 

13 B. L. Bice, Mysore ana Coorgfrom the Inseriptimst London, 
I 1909, p. 186. 
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of her right foot, while the groom retnten the 
prayer : Aaceiel thia ntoiie ; be firm like thia 

stoue ; cliHtreHB my foes, and be not subservient to 
my enemies.”’^ 

On tiie same principle, at initiation, a Brfihman 
boy is made tostaml with his right foot on a stone, 
wldle the wor<is are repeated : ^ Tread on this stone ; 
like a stone he firm/^ In the modern practice, 
at a Brahman wetlding, a Btone is kept 

near the marriage fire, and, at each turn, as tlm 
brhie folk)we<l by the groom draws near the stone, 
she stops and stands on it until the priest finishes 
reciting a hymn.^ The same custom is found 
among the forest tribes. At a MuHsi wedding 
seven little heaps of rice and turmeric are arranged 
on a curry-fttone. At each turn, as the pair go 
round, the groom causes tlie bride to kick away 
one of the heaps, thus dlsperning ill-luck ; among 
the Mdndils the bride stands on a curry-stone 
placed on "a plough-shaft, supported on sheaves of 
gi‘ass and corn, emblems of fertility ; among the 
Oraons the bridegroom stamis on a curry-stone 
behind the bride and with his toes treads on her 
heels.** 

(e) Th$ mnddom . — Tins is used in birth and 
marriage rites as a symliol of fertility. 

Among tlie Kunbls of Kolftba, when a child is 
born, the grandmother or some elder! j woman of 
the house places a grindstone in the lymg-in room, 
and on it sets a small image of the tribal goddess 
Biade of rke-flottr, Hhe sprinkles red powder on 
«he image, burns frankincense before it, offers fmit 
and flowers, and, wrapjdng the child in a cloth, 
presents it before the gotidess, praying that she 
will accept the offerings, and be kind to the child.* 
The Etmoshls or Poona worship a OTindstone 
on the fifth day after a birth.* The uovardhan 
Brahmans, on the fifth day after a birth, place four 
stalk« of millet on a grin(Utori<% and keep a lamp 
burning all niidit to scare evil spirltsA At a 
KunbI we<lding a piece of cloth is «tee|>ed in tur- 
meric, which scares evil spirits, and a root of tama- 
rind, a holy %tm, i« placed on the cloth tied to the 
neck of fctie grindstone,* 

4. Stones possessing magical powers.- -Magical 
jmwers art* nifrihulod to many kinds c*f stones. 

(a) il tiled — In many Indian tlolmons there 
is a hole in the front slab. Many theories have 
been advatuicd -that it allows exit for the spirit 
of the (lead man; that it permitH offerings being 
passed into the inner eliamlicr; that it allows an 
arm or other injured Hmb to lio passed within the 
cluunlier, which posHessOH curarive powers.* All 
holed stones poBwess niaghnil powers, |Hrssibly 
Im^ciiuso they attord entnmee to a spirit which tlm^ 
occupies the stnueri* In the mme class are the 
cup- and riiigonarkings found on many stones in 
India and cht-'whercd^ The meiudngol mark- 
ings is obscure. In Imlia a resmiiblance lias hium 
triMted teiu’ceii them and the hemispherical tloprcs- 
iions on village plaifonns, into which milk and 
Oangee water are poured to propitiate the malev- 
olent ihml, 

|ll) Vr&efHAtj tkrtmffk or binder mierfd 

* II. T. mi the &nfi Pkils jttphu c/ 

lltf London, p. mX 

^ H. OUlcnbcri* Tim Mirm^ pt, it, SUM xxt. £18*12} 

IM. 

® m sssll. I !^^l| ^11. * Ddtoa, pp. mu r:u, m 

® B9 xi W, ^ /f/. svm, L UX 

7 B, p. im. s p. mi 

» Fw Itlasimliooi .1. Unde Stunt Mmtimmrn, 

t , 4§S, 4#, 4T4 1 ff*r sirtdkr holwl liolfucai le Burcipt md Iwit-i, 

, C* Borlawi, tMmrm It. isr f,. 701, ItL TO, TfiS, "JtX 
I® Xmm mi tkt HniHt w Btiitfumi Cu^tiam. 

p* Ml t ; li. 6*1 f. ; .W«», tfl (l»| m, p. IT tl. ; m 
made »i Ipik4 leOjiH'ff*, Tim mm 0B. 

n 4. II. Ulvctottomr, dfrk, 

W p, i\ 4, ^ TmMb Miknimmihw. C*l- 

imtt*, p, XUi. 


The custom of creeping through the orifice of, or 
under, a sacred stone, as a mode of purification 
or as a test of purity, is common in India. At 
Dahhoi in Baroda, near a Musalman tomb of some 
celebrity, there is an upright slab with a circular 
orifice, which discriminates between thieves and 
honest men. The stoutest man, unjustly charged 
with theft, can creep through it with ease, while the 
thinnest culprit will stick. ^ A stone with similar 
magical qmuities is found at Bliaimagar, and is 
known as the ‘wdndowof Truth and Falsehood.’ ^ 
At Outrun jaya there is a holed stone, the hole 
being called Muktdwara, ‘door of bliss,’ through 
wiiicm any one who can creep is sure <>f beatitude.* 
People creep through the hole in the Srigundi stone 
at Malabar Point, in order tcxget rid of the ghost 
of men murdered by them. Sivaji performed this 
rite, probably to get rid of tlie (tlinging ghost of 
Afxuf Khan, and Kahgimathrao Peshwa to escape 
that of his murdered nephew, Ndriiyanrao.* 

(c) Swearing on sacred stones* — The common 
custom of swearing upon a sa<}red stone may be 
partly based on the belief that the strength and 
stahility of the stone lend confirmation to the oath.* 
The Tangkhui I^ilgas of Manipur have in their 
village heaps of peculiarly-shaped stones on which 
they take oaths.® The f faros swear < m a meteorite,^ 
the oath sworn being: ‘May Gd6ra (the god of 
lightning) kill me with one of these if I have told a 
lie they also swear by the idlagrdina ammonite.® 
At Tirumala, in the N. Arcot district, the keys of 
the temple jewel- chest used to he placed on a stone, 
whicli was believed to guard the temple by moving 
round it at night ; one night it killed a man who 
was accidentally locked in ; people now ta.ke oaths 
before it, the witness, after bathing, moving round 
the stone in his wet clothing, touciung the stone, 
and swearing.® At the shrine of a s;iint in Champ- 
ilran, Bengal, there was once an iu-<Tib<'(i stone 
by means of which thieves could be thumod and 
stolen property recovered; Mah&rii|a Jang Baha- 
dur is said U) have <*arri<Hl it off to KepMA® 

{d) Sfu/itx irhick gur. nf/xiKftk and cure dmmses* 
— Borne sloims ore l»clicvo(t to possess magical 
jJOweistU' giving htniugih ami of i-uritig disease. 

In Manipur there is a ‘war sttuic/ which giVMl 
strength to warriors; heada taken in a raid w«re 
shown to it; no woman may look on the stone lest 
i \u* divtroy if?, powers. In some of their hamlets 
the Kotns svt up curiously carved .stones kdieved 
to |wis.sess healing |SAver.s^ if the nnunber atlhcted 
be rubbed against themA‘*^ In Bengal, during a 
eludera epitlemic, a woman found a w hite, glitt^or- 
Ing stone in a tank, She tmjk it home, and that 
niglit an old w^oman a}q»eareii her in a dream and 
taught her how to expel tlie <liseaHeJy worship- 
ping the stone. Bhe carried out the Inst ructions, 
and the stone is now worshlpissl uiuler the imme 
of Dhli ThakrdnA^ In Ckmtnu f ntUa stones known 
asMotfMatd, ‘pearl motherland Lltlbai I’^lulihal, 
‘ tlear flow'cr lady,’ are worshipped during epidemics 
of cholera. The batted^ or viliage mcaieme-man, 

1 BQ Vi!. m* 

^ A. K. ForlK*«, im Miibh X87S, p. 574 L 

3 ik p. 57 * 1 . 

4 B(r %\vu iii. (IHM} CU7f.; Uarfltm' «/ BimUty Cittf and 

futa ad, I jj. mu (Jotiipare lh«.* r mqnu^ tb wugh 

the imsiagi* known iwis St. Wi!fr«fst NcHlk at lllpon Cathedrul 
(A'Q, Bill mr,, n. {WXi} m, mh). 

* J. <4. Friister, Beciurijt mi fim Enrip MM. ftf tht Mm0hipt 
p, 7;l, Mamanittui’'^ Mf^eripiXu «/ fiiwise, IL M4. 
limktm, Edya TribfM qf p. UO. 

7 R'c ^ t (a). p. 7 G. 

A. F. Cox and II. A. ssiiart, .Vtmual X* JuU, Midriw, 
mm, I. m 

i*J (hnms tif Imlia, IPM , ''!«» Benimii^ pt. i* p. IT#, 

n X. C. IlwKon, The %% imx Xmja Trihm tif ManB 

pntt p. lift; oufiimiliir OUiswof tniwlriwwi awl of im- 
fSfiC 0, Fra»r, pt il, fht 

Mm Emil, nui, ». 14511. ; II/' il. 417 tf. 

13 TlmriOm, Iv. 14 . 
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slays a goat, the head of which, with lemons, 
copper coins, eggs, flowers, etc., is placed in a 
potsherd and offered to the stone ; a small toy cart 
IS placed near tlie stone, in which it is believed 
that the dreaded spirit may be induced to leave 
the place and take the disease with her.^ The 
Burmese believe that a cabalistic figure engraved 
on a stone will make it float, and such a stone, if 
buried in a man’s flesh, saves him from drowning. 
Certain stones, said to be found in the heads of 
birds, in trees, and in animals, are prized as amu- 
lets. They keep off sword-thrusts and evil spirits. 
When placed on a child’s face or put into any 
one’s blood, they introduce a spirit ; the person so 
possessed falls into a trance, and may be questioned 
as to the doings of other evil spirits in the neighbour- 
hood. ® With such curative and magical stones may 
be compared the snake-stone and the jewel said to 
be found in the head of a snake.® 

5. Pre-historic stones. — The pre-historic stone 
monuments of India include megalithic graves, 
known as dolmens and cistvaens, cairns, and stand- 
ing monoliths. 

An attempt has been made by G. Elliot Smith 
to assign the impulse for the erection of these 
monuments in Europe, Asia, and Africa to a single 
race starting from Egypt.'* This view, as far as 
Europe is concerned, has not met with general 
acceptance.® In the case of India, it is difficult to 
attribute these monuments to a single race enter- 
ing by the land route, because such monuments 
are rarely found in the Pan jab or along the routes 
which the so-called Aryans and other invaders 
from Central Asia followed. It seems more reason- 
able to suppose that the dolmen has for its ante- 
type the hut, of which models, to provide for the 
repose of the spirit and for the supply of its food, 
were and are often erected.® If such monuments 
in certain areas assume the megalithio form, it is 
because stones suitable for the purpose are procur- 
able there. So far as our present knowledge 
extends, the dolmens and other megalithic monu- 
ments of the Deccan and S. India appear to belong 
to the early Iron Age. Some of the three-sided 
open dolmens may have been used as ossuaries, 
like those of the Khasis (g.t?*)* One difficulty in 
assigning a date to these erections is that they 
continue to be set up by some of the present tribes. 
Thus the Todas erect funeral -stones, at which 
buffaloes are slain at funerals; others mark the 
spot where the corpse is laid, or a mound is raised 
for the same purpose. But at present no sanctity 
is attributed to them, and there are no definite 
signs of veneration or worship.*^ 

Among the Was of Upper Burma are seen 
collections of bouldei'S with pointed stones in the 
centre. In one village there is a large flat stone 
propped up on several others in dolmen fashion. 
These may have been ^aves, but they are now 
said to be the abode of the house-spirit — one belief 
not necessarily excluding the other.® The cairn is 
usually surrounded by a circle of monoliths, like 
the Vetala circles in the Deccan, Here the circle 
encloses a stone, the god’s house, the stones in the 
circle being called his watchmen. It has usually 
been assumed that such central stones or tumuli, 
surrounded by a circle of monoliths, passed into 

1 Cenmts 0 / India, 1901, xiii., Central Provinces, pt, i. p. 78. 

2 Shway Yoe [J. Gr. Scott], The Burman, London, 1882, li. 128, 
L 65. 

s H. Yule and A. O. BurneE, SobsortrJohson^ London, 1903, 
p. 847 ff. ; pm ii. 141 f., 143 f. . 

4 The Ancient Egyptians and their Influence upon the Ctvuisa- 
Umof Europe, London, 1911, p. 176 : Man, xiii no. 106, p. 193 fiE. 

» SEE iv. 468 ; J* W. Fewkea, Great Stone MonwmnU in 
MisUrry and Geography (‘Smithsonian Misc. OoU.,' voL Ixi 
no, 6), Washinjyton, 1913, 

® See art. Food for this Dkao, vol. vi. p. 66^ 

7 W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, p. 438 ff. 

8 Upper Burma Gazetteer, Rangoon, 1900, i, i. 514, ii. 82. 


Buddhism in the form of the stupa (g.t?.), with its 
elaborately carved railing; but V. A. Smith derives 
the domical stupa, not from a tumulus, hut from 
the curved roof of bamboos built over a primi- 
tive circular hut-shrine constructed of perishable 
materials.^ 

Cairns of mockery. — k. curious variety of cairn 
in Baluchistan is that known as the cairn of 
mockery or reproach. 

‘The stones of reproach in the Bugti country . . . tell of some 
tribesman’s black deed, incest may he, or flight from the field, 
or foul murder. Of these cairns there is no mistaking the 
meaning, for they are generally topped by a stone as black as 
the deed itself. And their size alone is enough to suggest that 
the larger cairns dotted about Baluchistan are memorials of 
some famous battle-field. In the Brabui country, . . . if a man 
is a miser, his neighbours vent their spleen by piling up a cairn 
against him ; if a man flees from battle, a cairn will commemo- 
rate his cowardice ; if a man brings down a fine head, there 
will be a cairn where he stood and another where the beast fell ; 
if a man dies heirless, a cairn will be raised to his pitiful memory. 
Every little thing seems to prompt the Brahui to pile one stone 
upon another. ... If dry cairns lie on the beaten track, they 
grow in height week by week ; each passer-by will add his stone 
to the pile.’ 2 

6 , Flint implements. — Flint implements or celts, 
of both the Palaeolithic and Neolithic types, are 
found in abundance in many parts of India. 

Some hesitation has been expressed in accepting 
the fact that quartzite implements from the Indian 
laterite beds belong to the Palaeolithic age ; but it 
is now established that not only do the river-drift 
implements of W. Europe and those from the 
Indian laterite display the same general technique, 
but, what is of more importance, they evidently 
belong to the same geological horizon in both 
countries.® 

According to Bruce Foote, ‘the geological evidence afforded 
by the formations in which the chipped stone implements of 
Palaeolithic type are found indicates— especially in the sections 
in Western India— that a great gap, historically speaking, exists 
between the date of deposition of such formations and of the 
beds in which, or on which, the earliest traces of neolithic man 
are met with. The geological evidence in Southern India, 
though less strikingly clear, points in the same direction.* 4 
No such break occurs between the Neolithic and 
the Iron Age. In fact, even at the present day, 
some tribes use implements made of stone. The 
Andamanese never made celts, but they use a 
quartz flake chipped off, never worked, for shaving 
and tatuing; these are now often replaced by 
flakes of glass obtained from the European settle- 
ments, and they still employ various stones for 
sundry domestic purposes.® Many of the jungle 
tribes still use, or have only recently abandoned, 
stone implements. The Keriyas of Chota Nagpur, 
up to the advent of the Hindus, from whom they 
obtained iron, iised axes and grubbers of stone.® 
The Kadu of Mysore use bits of broken glass for 
razors.^ In Bengal the umbilical cord is severed 
with a sharp' edged piece of bamboo or an oyster 
shell — an interesting survival of the time when 
metals were unknown.® Strabo® states that the 
Iclithiophagi of Baluchistan possessed no iron.^® 

At the present day it is generally believed that 
celts are thunderbolts (Kepaifvea).^^ Some Madras 
tribes believe them to be the thunderbolts of 
Vi§nu.^® The Khyens of Assam, when a tree is 

1 JECisL of Fine Art in India cmd Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 17. 
^Census of India, 1911, iv., Baluchistan, p. 64; cf. J. G. 
Frazer, GB^, pt. vi. The Scapegoat, p. 14. 

3 A- O. Logan, Old Chipped Stones of India, Calcutta and 
London, 1906 ; Man, vii. [1907] no. 63^ p. 11 Of. 

4 Catalogue of the Prehistoric AnUguities in the Government 
Museum, Madras, 1901, Introd. p. iv. 

6 Census of India, 1901, vol. iii. p. 66 ; JAI vii. [1878] 446, 
xii. [1888] 879 f. 

6 V. Ball, Jungle Life in India, London, 1880, p. 91, 

7 Rice, Mysore^, i. 213. 

8 Census of India, 1901, vi., Bengal, pt. i. p. 480. 

8 XV. ii. 2. 

10 J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in ClassieaX 
Literature, London, 1901, p. 82. 

U Of. Man, iii. [1908] no. 102, p. 182 f viii. [1908] uo. 64, p. 104 1 
12 Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of S, India, London, 
1912, p. 178. 
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struck by liglitiiiiiK* nearch for the thunderbolt, 
and any' likely stone is accepted as sucii, made 
over to the priest, iicld sacred, and sacrihee is 
made before it as to something sent from Imaven.^ 
V. Bail telis of a man linding a stone in a part of 
his held winch had been struck by lightning during 
the preceding night. The Maiayaiis of S. India 
place in their shrines celts and oUier stone imple- 
ments ; they do not understand what they are 
and reverence them accordingly ; outside one of 
their villages was found a small stone shrine, 
capped with a stone slab, whereon were stacked 
several Netdifchic celts, supposed to be thunderbolts 
sent from heaven.^ Similar implements are often 
found at shrines in N. India/ The Nagas believe 
that Neolithic celts found in their country fell from 
heaven, and the Shans of Burma say that such 
stones fall in tlieir countx*y and are of three kinds 
— one like brass found only by lucky people, others 
which are living, and some which are dead and 
have lost their virtues/ Some of the wild tribes 
of Burma take oaths by drinking water in which 
a stone hatchet or celt (which they believe to be 
a thunderbolt) has been immersed, calling on the 
spirit immanent in the weapon to punish the man 
who commits perjury.® In Sikkim great faith is 
placed in the magical power of celts, or ‘thunder- 
stones,* as they are <ialled. The stone is washed 
with soap in a little warm water, and women are 
maiie to drink the water in order to ease the pains 
of delivery/ 

apjH'aM m be no corjiprt‘h«‘i>hivt'. mono- 
gpr&ph on the Mtonob of India. Ridert'oci'-* to sono* of 

the scattered liO'rature are jd'en in tlu arth-h*. the 

Jndiiwj pre-hiitoric stone monuments W. C, BorIa‘>e, The 
Pdmsms qf irdand, London, 1807, hi. TociT. ; Meadows 
Taylor* ' of the (bairns, CromKrhH, Kijtvau»sand 

Other <\'I tic, Uruidical m ^v\i\ n:\ti MtnninjfJtt'i in the L ► 

Tram. Umjal IriJi JvMv. (Imui] titiOfT. ; J. W. 

Breefes, -dM Amount of thf VV ///♦'. amf 

f iks NUagiriMt Londoii, I <":> : W. Frr.nci^;, ikur th fr of' th« 
UgiriM^ i. UUf. ; J. Ferifu ‘Mm, Sfme 

Mo7iUtio'tit 'n ‘lU fh>\r Ag*' O7io Lo3ido?i, IH72, 

p. Nr.iutrom? on ihv icdn *r* will h«* lound In 

./.!/, vojsv :i., ej . \;n., %vn I'V.j* tjjo Muci nmnnincnts »#e 
P. R. T. GnrdoiJ, /Vw A7.irn.iV, London, IW7, p, 144 If, 

W* CvJH^Kh, 

STONES (Hemitic), — r. Ritual use of stone 
implements and stones*— During the Htum Age 
reUgbn developed among all the peoples of the 
world* In atBuupiing to estabUnh and perpetuate 
fricmlly relations with thii *p>d« and hpirits, 
tiolhutc ritufiD wercMWolved, ami the iirntrumeiits 
employed in thc.se ritualH were naturally made 
of «tone, Hmth Is the convervati^m of religious 
practice aiul of practicen bonlciiugon the reiigitun*, 
Huch m init latbm^, that hIojic implementH and 
Mouea were in t hew ceremonies long aft <*r the 
toolB iunploy«4 in everyilay life were made of 
metab l7rcumct4on among t!m Semites Iwgtin 
far hack in the Hlone Age, but ilh late m the 
MxoduH from Bgypt and, f he compicht of Falestiim 
time on the Imrderlarid of the Iron Age— dint 
kiiivcH were «lill used in circumcision. 

H wd to have cirn4nwi?ic<i nf Mmm with 

a tint (Ev 4**7, md is ‘^nid u> Imvt nmdc tinr knives 

on to rntmimkr th«? Hchn* w.4 pint before h#* undertook 

Ui# of WmU‘m Vuimlm (toA Similar} v, in mt 

%yptian tomb of the time of tlw f»’um4»'r of the Vlth 
tyimty aWtU SliTS where wt m*Ji the of ciremn- 

efeion lt«dnp; pt*f formed on tw'o youn^ mrn, thv knife in the ha»«l 
ef lb# o|a*fator to clearly a tint ; it m cwie-«ha|iedi, 

with a $hi5kr|) edge. The right-lmnd 0 |»ernior hold* a ^|«are 
knife, which, » far an the form i® might be of metal, 

bat which HbUler* ihlnkt is a dint ih.4t hm been thaiseti, mtd 
fd»is li aSiOf ether probable* 

® Thumim, Cmim mid Tf0mf If. iri, 42t, 

4PA^Lil7. ^ ^ i 

^0. Ji. F, Swiih Forbesi, JBriimk Bunna and % /Ve^, ’ 
jLondon, IS78, p. Bt : 

? Cmmm o/ Mia, 10 i, rl., BmmL nt. L n. 4W, 

« W. Mi^mn 

ton, im |d. 

9 ik p. ih 


L, Wi»hhi|r* 


CloHcly connected with the ceremonial use of 
stones is their magical use. 

In certain ancient Babylonian incantations a clay image of a 
witch was made, in the midst of which a stone from the 
mountain was put ; 1 in another a stone was bound on to the son 
of a man-2 In a fragmentary tablet which contains part of a 
ritual of a soothsayer directions are j^i’. en htr stringing a variety 
of precious stones, among which was lapisdazuh, and hanging 
them on the neck.® 

2 . Sacred stones.—The ritual use of stones is 
connected with the fact that in many parts of the 
world certain stones have been considered sacred 
The tradition that celts are ‘ thunder stones,’ or 
stones that have fallen from lieaven, probably 
arose from the fact that aerolites are found ail 
over the world and, as stones that have fallen 
from heaven, are considered sacred. 

Such a stone existed at ancient Ephesus, and is mentioned in 
Ac 19S5. It is probable that tiie * black stone ^ in the Ka'bah at 
Mecca is of this nature, and it has been conjectured that the 
Ark of Jahweh, carried from place to place by the Israelites in 
the wilderness, originally contained ‘.uch a st<vnf*.4 

Large stones and rocks, whether crags or 
boulders, have been considered sacred by the 
Semites. 

Gideon offered food to an angel tipon a rock, and the rock served 
as .an altar (Jg C'-O). Manoah did the same thing at 2orah, and 
the rock is tl^lnitely called an altar 
Such sacred rocks, regartietl as holy and serving 
as altars, have been found in various parts of 
Palestine. They are often over sacred caves. 

One was discovet^ by Schumacher at Tell-el-Mutegellim,® 
another by Macalister at GeKer,^ while under the dome of the 
Mosque of *Umar in Jeruealem such a rf>ck is still guarded as 
8a<;rm by Muhammadans.’^ Those at Mutesellim and Qezer 
bore cup-marks, and all three show channels leading to open- 
ings through which sacrificial blood eouki flow to the sacred 
cave Imneath. That at Gezer probably was over the sanctuary 
of the cave-dwelling people. On the rock at Jerusalem the 
Hebrews offered their sacrifices down to tlm de8tru<ition of the 
Temple by Titus* 

In imitation of these natural rocks, or because 
of their influence, altars, and in one instance an 
entire high place, were hewn out of the solid rock. 
This was the case at Petra,® wfliere the high place 
was of Nabaiican origin and probably aoes not 
greatly antedate the Christian era. 

In Arabia a sacred rock l^eeame a god. The god 
sd-Fak was a red projwtion of a somewhat humim 
shape in the midst of the nioiiniaiii Aga*® Indeed 
It is not too much to say that ail ewer Palestine 
and Arabia «tcr<»d were eBandani. In the 

llauran saints are Mill believed ta bl^i-s certain 
stones 80 that Dh'v h:iv«! the ptAver of healing, 
Vowi are made, not to the stones, but to tiie 
mints. 

3* Heaps of stones.- In the transylordanic part 
of Ibilc^tine hc.apH of stones, or cairns, wore old 
in 07 * times. They w'ore pntbably con?%! ruried by 
Neolithic men, and Hebrew traditkm accounted 
for them m best it could. 

& hmp mmitimwA In On wm hvVmrA i» 
in lairlapdntl tlmps m u witnt'^^H of thf 
Lttban and Jiwoh. There i® wtoOu'r hvap half* 
way up Mmifit Nelk), ami another on *1® summit, whsjrc tradition 
has it that Moivs duHt.u 

1 K. U Tsdlqvwtj, Bif amgrwitAo JBmckworwojsmrm JfaqfS, 
Hvlaittitlors, IbtO, no. vuL Slk 

2 Ih. no. vL 48. 

3 IL Xhttmern, Mtituahufdn furdfut Walir^A'^vr, Bf»‘‘hworor, 

mid Kusjfvr,’ no. 74, in zur Ktimtum drr Mglmumhmh 

iidimon, I^ipriK, hkfL 

4 CL 0. A. Iknrton, Ths Hdigim qf /tra/f, Ni‘w fork, 1018, 

p. m. 

^ 0. Sehumachfr and 0. Stcimrnajrt*!, 

p. ISfiff. ; Q. A. I5a.rton, and the 

5 CL R, A.S. MacuHatcr, The Extamtwn of Utzer^ L lOiff., 
ii. STSff. ; Barton, Arckimiogg,, p. 1^17* 

7 Barton, ArchmArghh pp- Bib if., 

SOL It. K. lirufumw md A. van Homamjwislil, Prmimda 
ArMi, i, U. Balman, ivtm, pp. Barton, 

Arekfrottftfg, p, 174 L 

9 J, Waitfimwnt, Hmte amtfUf.hen licnfrMf p. Td ff* 

1*^ h, I. t*urlk4, Brimitirf Snmtk ikBpkn To-dny, ik 84 f. 

U For a picture of thv sre tl. A, Barton, A 

Wmulkri^^ in Bibk Bmida, Philadelphia, iSW, eppoMts 
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In Palestine and Arabia i\L^fellahin aecnmnlate 
heaps of stones at the point on a road where one 
first catches sight of a holy place or an important 
town. Each traveller casts his stone on one of the 
heaps, and the action is considered meritorious. 

4. Monoliths. — The Semitic monoliths, or 
ma§sehhah, are treated in a separate art. MassE- 
BHAH, and those at the high places of Petra, Gezer, 
Taanach, Tell es-Safi, etc., are described in the 
art. High Place. Such monoliths survive in 
places east of the J ordan and retain their sacred 
character in the estimation of the modern peasant. 

Ati Ezra in the Hauran there are two pillars which, it is said, 
a bastard cannot pass.i At a village in the Druse mountains 
there are upright stones between which bridal couples must 
walk.2 At Karyaten, the last outpost on the way to Palmyra, 
there is a prostrate pillar that is regarded as sacred to a certain 
saint. Near it is a mud hut about the size of a bee-hive, in 
which vessels containing oil to be burned are placed by those 
who pay vows to the samt.s 

Sometimes stones are worshipped which have 
acc[uired sanctity during the historical period. 

Thus near El-Merkez, in the Hauran, in front of a Muslim 
place of prayer is a rock 7 ft. high and about 4 ft. wide, called 
the Rock of Job. It is regarded as the dwelling-place of a wall. 
It is part of a monument of Ramses n. and bears a representa- 
tion of his head and an inscription in hieroglyphs.^ 

According to Tacitus, one of those pillars stood 
in the temple of Astarte at Paphos in Cyprus. It 
was regarded as the statue of the goddess. ® Similar 
pillars were employed as religious symbols in 
ancient Arabia, where they were called an^ah 
(sing, nosb),^ At Yeha and Aksum in Abyssinia 
monoliths of this character were connected with 
the ancient Semitic cult.*^ They were taller than 
the average of those found in Palestine, and had 
fire-hearths, or altar-hearths, at their bases. 
Perhaps it was such a pillar that Mesha, king of 
Moab in the 9th cent. B.O., calls an ariel, or fire- 
hearth.® 

Pillars of this character stood before every 
Phoenician and Punic shrine. They are fi-equently 
pictured on the votive offerings which have been 
recovered in considerable numbers from those 
countries.® The tops of them are often carved into 
a pyramidal shape, suggesting the top of a phallus. 
Egyptian obelisks were developed from such 
illars. In tombs of the IVth dynasty obelisks 
ft. in height have been found. That found in a 
Vth dynasty temple was about the height of some 
of those monoliths. It differed from them only in 
having its sides cut down to a square and the top 
shaped into the form of a pyramid.^® In the time 
of tne Xnth dynasty the main shaft was greatly 
elongated, thus making the obelisk with which 
travellers are familiar, 

LwmAftTTO.--*C, R. Conder, Swmey of Eastern PaZeatiney i., 
London, 188U ; R. A. S. Macalister, Tho Excavation of Gezer, 

S vols., do. Ii)l2; R. E, Briinnow and A. von Domaszewski, 
Die Provincia Arabia, 8 vols., Strassburg, 1904-09 (see index) ; 
G. Dalman, Petni und mine FekJmligtumer, Leipzig, 1908 
(me index) ; G. A. Barton, Arcfmology and the Bible, Phila- 
delphia, 1917, pt. i. ch. xi. ; J. Wellhausen, Reste araUsehen 
Ileidenttifm*^ Berlin, 1897, pp, 61-63, 118; W. R. Smith, 
Lectures on the. Religwn of the Semites^, London, 1894 (see 
index) ; S. I. Curtiss, Primitim Semitic Religion To-day, New 
York and London, 1902, pp. 84-88. G- A. BARTON. * 

STONE MONUMENTS (Rude).— i. Nomen- 
clature and classification. — When monuments 

1 Curtiss, p. 84. 2/5. p. 84. 

3 Ib, p. 85. 4 Ib. p. 86. 

s Tacitus, jffist ii. 3. , „ . „ 

6 Wellhausena, p. 118 ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^, 

Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, London, 
1892, pp. 180-185; J. Fai'tlovitch, Quer durch Ahessinien, 
Berlin, 1910, p, 86 f. 

8 Barton, Archaeology, p. 364. 

2 Of, CIS, Tabulcs, passim. 

Of. L. Borcbardt, Das Grabdenhmal des KSnigs N e-user- 
Re\ Leipzig, 1907, p. 184 and pi. 20 ; G. Maspero, AH in Egypt, 
Eng. tr., New York and London, 1912, p. 60. - „ ^ 

u Maspero, Manual of Egyptian Archmlogy^, Eng. tr., 
London, 1902, p. 106 f. 


made of large undressed stone blocks first attracted 
the attention of the learned, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, it was assumed that they were of 
‘ Celtic,’ or ‘ Druidic,’ origin — an assumption which 
still remains enshrined in current terminology. 
Even in scientific writings several types are de- 
noted by names derived from Celtic languages. 
This Celtic attribution is, however, certainly 
erroneous ; such monuments are found in parts of 
the world where no Celts ever existed ; and even 
in the Celtic regions of Europe they are to be 
attributed to races who preceded the Celts. The 
term ^ megalithic,’ to denote these structures, was 
formally adopted at the meeting of the Congress of 
Anthropology and Prehistoric Archaeology in 1867. 
The monuments may he classified into two main 
divisions, which may be called non-constructional 
and constructional respectively. The first of these 
contains stones set on end, singly or in groups, not 
showing any greater architectural skill than is 
needed to erect a heavy monolith. The second 
contains all monuments in which heavy stones are 
built one over the other : these often indicate the 
possession of no small ingenuity on the part of 
the builders. In each of these divisions may he 
grouped three classes of monument : the non-con- 
structional are meini hirion, or standing stones, 
alignments, and circles ; the constructional are 
trilithons, dolmens, and cistvaens. Thei*e are 
several subordinate types in each class, some of 
which are noticed below. 

2. General description of the different kinds of 
monuments. — (a) Standing stones (Welsh and 
Breton maen hir, mian hir [Anglicized ‘ menhir ’], 

‘ long stone,’ plur. meini hirion ; Irish galldn ; 
sometimes, hut now comparatively rarely, called 
by the Breton name peulvan lf>e4l-van, ‘stone 
figure’]). — A standing stone is an undressed block 
of stone set up on end — the simplest form of stone 
monument. The height ranges from 2 or 3 ft. up 
to nearly 70, the hei^t of an enormous menhir at 
Locmariaquer, Brittany (now fallen). The shape 
also is very various, some being quite irregular 
blocks, some being needles, with round, square, 
rectangular, or trapezoidal transverse section, 
others being flat slabs on edge, occasionally with 
the breadth nearly as great as the height. To 
some extent this depends on the nature of the 
stone available in the neighbourhood ; but it is not 
the least remarkable fact about rude stone monu- 
ments that the builders often went far afield for 
the stones which they used, so that the monument 
belongs to a difierent formation from the country 
around it. 

This is the case with the Locmariaquer menhir, which, though 
it weighs nearly 860 tons, must have been dragged a consider- 
able distence before being set up. The blue atones at Stone- 
henge are likewise foreign to the district.^ While in the pre- 
historic period of which we are speaking a menhir is essentially 
a rude undressed pillar, the tradition persists in the shapely 
form of Egyptian obelisks, or the column-like Poinpey’s Pillar ; 
or else in masonry imitations of monolithic pillars like Trajan’s 
Column at Rome or the Nelson Memorial in Trafalgar Square. 

(6) Alignments. — These consist of standing stones 
arranged in straight lines. They may be of any 
number, from a single line of two stones up to the 
magnitude of the extraordinary monument at 
Carnae, Brittany. Here there are three groups of 
alignments, respectively 11, 10, and 13 in number, 
and containing when complete 1120 stones. 

(c) Circles. — These consist of standing stones 
arranged in one or more rings, circular or oval. 
Single rings are by far the commonest, though 
double rings, more or less concentric, are also 
found, as at Avebury in Wiltshire. There is 
almost invariably an additional stone, either 
inside or (far more commonly) outside the cir- 
cumference of the circle. 

1 In such cases it is sometimes possible that the stones were 
ice-home erratics, and actually found on the site. 
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The * Friar’s Heel ” afc Btoneheiij^e^ and * Ix)ng Mopf * in the 
group known as *Long and her Danghtera’ near Penrith, 
are good exanipleB. Ship-Hhapecl eiujkwures {nkeptmtUnimjar) 
are feurui in Scandinavia ; the reniarkai)le Deerpark monument 
in Oo, Sligo, Ireland, may also i)e dt„-\ (doped from the plan of a 
ship, 

(</) TriUthons.«---ln thene niontinients two stones 
on end support a third, laid horizontally acroas 
their tops, after tlie fashion of the jambs an<l 
lintel of a doorway. Trilitiions are rare as inde- 
pendent ni<jnain(nd.a ; more frequently they enter 
into the eoinposition of elaborate monuments, as 
at Htonehenge, and at the Deerpark in Co. Slig<n 
It is worth passing notice that the famous tri- 
lithouB (so-called) of Tripoli are merely oil-presses 
of lioman date. 

{«) Dolmens, — In a dolmen three or more stones 
on end support one or more large slabs (called the 
‘cap-stones’) lying horizontally upon their tops, 
after the manner of a table* From this analogy 
the monument derives its name (Breton taol-Tn^fm^ 
‘ stone table ’)*^ The nauK^ rroml>Th{Vn'V:Um kronm- 
hc h^ ‘ stone curve ') is to he avoided, h(‘<*ause it is 
not accurately descriptive, and, moreover, the 
word is more correcftly used in French works to 
denote a quite different class of monuments, 
namely stone circles. This word is said to appear 
fiwt in literature, in the Welsh Bible of Bishop 
Morgan (1588) at Is 2'*^*! to translate ‘cavems.’ 

There are two principal varieties of ^iolmens : (I) dolmens 
prop'T, and (m) a)uv>'rti\\ In I he proper the 

cjpj.nrtii'u: ‘ifont*** arc arr;mgf'<i neTC or m a>qiiHrc, hnad- 
ov’aI, or<’irvl.‘, ili(* two ax^.j bvi*)'.; jqtpniNiuKd* U of the Kun** 
h'ligUi. In tiu‘ <7*}NV’rP' the snppni'J iiiir st.and in 

two rowB, paralhd or ‘■hgiiUy int-Htu'd to our another, and the 
t'riclOf-'d fipacc is roofed with a Mi^-oo'Wion of 1‘ud acrosj 

thorn. Ttu* length of tJd*: rlas* of monunn iit is, tij.jrcfore, much 
fftmter than the breadth. The rows are usually parallel, hut 
Irelawl ha« a numlwr of examples of wedge-shaped a/to 
mumrtm in winch ;i»** two Iin«» exmnd from one end. In 
many oases* f. p'ici.dh in dolmens with very heavy «iip-stones, 
the supporting .'^lUntcs are absent from orre side, .sh that the cap- 
ftone rwti partly the ground, A dolmen m constructiKl 
m sometimes cjsltcd a dimimbtinu'n. A cotsi|HMlte form is some- 
? inn, 'H seen in which the cap*j«tone li partly supportetl, not on 
the fwund but cm a subomlnate cjap-ilone. A rood example 
of thiH not very common tyisa exiiti at Trufl-gnatth near Holy, 
head, N. Wales. 

f/) CUsitMum (Welsh *stim<6 coffer’) 

,*u*c prm siridly didmon*^ ImiU of roughly squarm 
dabj< rather ihnn of hiork*-! of stemu titbing more 
closely togcUici*, so ii»at flic ohftitibor within is 
much (qwn ihnu in the ordinary tlolmcn. 
Phey arc <if a .smaller size than the average 
tloiiueu, 

A word may here U} said of * rm*klng stones,* which held a 
proniinfoi. place m tincspfH’ulationsof the pkmecr arch-fndogjsls. 
Tin sc arc hmildm so poistsl on a narrow part of thtdr mrimw 
that a light pn>,Fmv -ovtm a child's haml«'«natt tm&c thvwi 
osidliati^ though a great force wmild he uw'fled to dislmlgc 
ihntL in the early days of prc4»l-.turm research ihmt* were 
supfmiwi in ho * Oruidsc oraclr^/ Uip it is mw m'ognlxfnl riiar 
r»Mdcirig a! ones arv the accf«s»?uud rc*a*l!s of msdogiind prmiciieses 
■kt dvuudafkn* and Ihc like and arc of no 

awdreulttgic-at signhhnince. it m by no nicans wiidiy stiiprohahh» 
that so slrangdy kdanmi may tmvn hren um\ for the 
purpose auggcsltrd, hsti It m quite yndcnionstrahlc. 

Many monufuentH combine the characteri.stics of 
ftcveml types. 

TImf, to iuiudion but a very few familiar examples, (I.) the 
great circk at (Mlcrnif-h* in the Mnml of ImwIs has a large 
namlar al fcht centre* and In creased by a siri.*dc aUguucmt 
rannliif wt and west, and by a double alignment funnmg 
north and aoutk (II) Kw Eonachan, Cantirc, m an aligmmmt 
0l Hire® itoufs endhtg in a dolmen, (hi.) JEonehtngc, when 
oompMo, imtmt to hiwe corisktcd of (1) an earthen mound 
enclwluf fell §,fm about It. in diameter ; a c;ir4de of about 
W standing moim with a lltibd acrot# each p nr, fofr.dnjir a con- 
tinuoui architrave, about 11)0 E. m diamttcr ; tld the outer 
ohxde of HiIum 'Atones* about 0 ft hkh ; (4) a series of Eve 
irihymna ranging in hedghi from HI to ft., arranged in a 
horsvslwM ; (0) the inner circle of * Wuo stones * ; (tf) ihvfso-calicd 
^aUar-stow/ a mmmtmnt to Hie middle, ahmit id ft. 

long ; (7) an avenue running from thv cHrihen ring to tbs 
norlh-e*ttt, with (8) Hie ‘ Friar's find/ n at 

Iho #wi Tht hp-wiilhsl photographs of tahvn kmn 

I In .tirki, jitrnmmar Iho lowi with lodhU d ^bmild wot ftt* wactl 
txoepi after the HrvUm doftidtt arthde. Ifkol Cat#® Hp®ll fOr) k 
not a rmtiv® Cklite wordi hut a h«*pwnrd Iroin brhitls. 


a balloon 1 give an admirable idea of its plan and present 
appearance, (iv.) On the Meayll Hill, Isle of Man, is a circle of 
(UStS. 


3* Method of erection, — The euonuous weight of 
smuc of the stones used in these structures is one 
of the most surprising f<acts about tlieni. 

At Mount Browne near Carlow is a dolmen with a cap-stone 
wfigliirig about 100 tons. Thin is f‘xceptional~™it. is indeed the 
licavu'Ht Htone in a dolmen in Europe. But cap-stones of 
40-70 tons are not uncommon ; and to erect many of the single 
standing atones must have been a most formidable task. The 
stones were probably transported on rollers from their original 
sites, by the united labour of many men with or without the 
help of animals (cf. the Egyptian represontations of the trans- 
portation of colossi). The standing stones, as well as the 
BUTiportiijg stones of dolmens, were, most likely, erected by 
being run up sloping earth banks and tilted over the edge into 
the sockets prepared for them. In some excavations made at 
Furness, near Haas, Co. Kildare, a layer of made earth was 
found, overlying the natural soil, 2 round the foot of a great 
Rtamling stone. This has been explained as the spread-out 
material of the inclined plane up w^hich the stone nad been 
rolled, to drop it into position. The same method w^as probably 
employed, %vhen the upright stones of dolmens had been fixed in 
{losition, to raise the cap-stone to its place.® 

However the difficulticH of couHfcrnctiou may 
have been overcome, the existence of enor- 
mous monuments implies a considerable degree of 
social organization on the part of their builders. 
The co-operation of great numlsers of men was 
necessary to transport and to deal with the blocks, 
and some compelling power must have existed to 
secure such co-operation whether the external 
pressure of a despotic chief or medicine-man, or 
the more subtle influence of loyalty to common 
tribal interests* And in many cases there must 
have been the controlling power of a single mind 
superintending the work— an architect, with skill 
to assure himself that the supporting stones were 
properly spaced, and suflicientiy Ann to bear the 
weight of the cap-stone. 

4* Purpose*— liude stone monuments are either 
rnemoriaf or religious in their purpose ; but these 
two explanations are .supplementary, not mutually 
exclusive. For a memorial of a (Uicea -ed diieftain 
is a shrine in h<mour of hi.s ghoxt, and thus ipso 
facto acquires a religitms signincnnc<». 

The fact that inkwmcniM have frequently been 
found at the foot of stamling Hiojifn (a« was the 
caw at Furness, mentioned above) shows that such 
are often graveitones. Even down to the mm- 
paratively late date when writing was usi^d by the 
{'uUic-Siamking inhabitants of (Jaul, Britain, iimi 
Ireland this form of memorial was Uhcd; for 
undrcHsed pillar-Htones exist bearing inseriptimiH 
in Itoman or Ogham !etter.H, but otherwise nut 
differing from the rude momimenfs of the. pro- 
t'eltic |wopk»s. How far the (iuuitain’.H life was 
supposed to pass into the standing stone erected 
above his grave we cannot say. Htteh a iranHfm*. 
eiice of soul certainly regarded ah taking place 
in tlie case of a tree pianteil on the grave; and 
there h m curious idea kUH current among tlie 
Irish peamntry that stones, like trees, are capable 
of growth. Thus it is by no mmim impossible 
that the connexion between the stone and the 
spirit of the buried chieftain was much closer than 
a mere rtdatiun of corpse and memorial, and that 
the .sUme was really a tangible recipient of honours 
ollbred to the depart cil. 

But it is more than likely that many of the 
menhirs w*ere actually ligures tff deifies. tVsar 
describes the tbiuls as worshipping ‘ IVlercury,* of 
whom they hful many There are, 


I Arehmilfiom^ voK lx. pt, il |21W|, 70. 

® Homl Irimh Amthma, vol xm, sect. C f 

® Kinsc Fretleric vu/s paper, * .H«r la Comtnmtion clw 
;M0ka cltH's tica In MrmiJftm iff 0$ #«. royak dts dnii- 

quairf^ihi Clop^inhaicrrH p. 

*Tlic wrltvr him kirti a n «4 

?afni4fr, a pvs,*ii(iiar aiark lo the wtht r>i a pillar wl}»*h %%m 
vxpti'imd o-H ti%4itjr dm to ilw orwihrr tteae wiflk 

dt® ttiHt hlmfk growlAi'. 

6 A ikU* UnU* vL 17. 
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actually, no images of gods in Gaul dating before 
the Roman period, if we except a few very rude 
representations of a female divinity.^ The prob- 
ability is that Caesar was the spectator of rites 
round a menhir, which he took for a phallus, and, 
with the phallic associations of the Hermes figures 
in his mind, concluded that he was the spectator 
of a worship of Mercury. This probability is in- 
creased by an important passage in the 7th cent, 
life of St. Samson, bishop of Dol. Samson was a 
missionary from Britain, and, coming to Dol, was 
witness of a ‘ baechic ’ adoration of a ‘ simulacrum 
abominabile,’ which he proceeded to consecrate by 
cutting upon it the sign of the cross.® St. Patrick 
found at Magh Slecht, probably somewhere on the 
borders of counties Cavan and Leitrim in Ireland, 
the ‘ king-idol of Ireland,’ whose name is variously 
given as Cromm Cruaich or Cenn Cruaich, witn 
tw’elve attendant gods surrounding it; evidently 
a stone circle, with the additional stone above 
described, is intended. The saint destroyed it. 
The accounts of this monument and the adoration 
paid to it are obscure, thanks to the drastic editing 
that the surviving fragments of Irish literature 
have undergone at the hands of the monastic 
scribes to whom we owe their preservation; but 
it is not difficult to see evidence of human sacrifices 
and ceremonial mutilations in the expressions used.® 
Another idol of stone, called Cermand Cestach, is 
referred to in a gloss in the Martyrology of Oengus.* 
This stood close by the Cathedral of Clogher, Co. 
Tyrone, and was in some way consulted as an 
oracle. A stone alleged to be the idol in (question 
stands on the place indicated, but its identity with 
the ancient stone is doubtful. A passage in one 
of the ‘Brehon Law Tracts’® referring to the 
boundaries between adjacent properties enumerates 
among other forms of landmark * a stone of adora- 
tion.’ Tliis indicates another use for rude stone 
monuments; but landmarks have at all times 
been under the protection of tutelary deities, so 
even here we cannot get away from a fundamental 
religious association in the monument. Slight 
traces of the conception of rude stone monuments 
03 being, virtually, statues or embodiments of 
supernatural lacings (gods or ghosts), survive in 
modem tradition— as m the name fmr hreagach, 

* false man/ sometimes given to them, both in 
Ireland and in the Seottisli Highlands ; in alleged 
resemblan<5es to human figures, which the 1<^1 
people sometimes point out, but which it requires 
the eye of faith on the part of a stranger to per- 
ceive ; and in the crosses often cut or erected upon 
tliem, botli in Ireland and in France, as though to 
drive the paganism out of them. On the other 
hand, the menhir of Kernuz, Finisterre, has had 
a figure of Mercury ami some other figures sculp- 
tured upon it In Homan times.® In the neighbour- 
hood of Confolens the dolmen of Saint-Gemiain- 
sur- Vienne has been turned into a chapel, by 
.substituting moulded Gothic pillars for the sup- 
porting stones ; and at Arrichinaga in Spain there 
IS an example of a dolmen being turned into a 
baldacchino over the altar of a chumh. These 
remarkable cases of the Christianization of rude 
stone monuments will be found illustrated in 
Fergusson’e work.*^ 

The figure of Cromm Cruaich is said to have 
been of gold, or ornamented with gold. No stand- 


1 Illustrations in U AnthropoUgU^ v, (18^41 1^7 ff. 

^ AS JEuly, vol. vl p. 684 D. 

® See The Tripartite Life of St. Patrick^ Eolls s^., lxxxix. i., 
ii., ed. Whitloy Stokes, London, 1887, i, 90-98; RCel xvi. [1896] 


85, W3. , ^ 

4 Ed. Stokes, Henry Bradsliaw Society, xxix., London, 1905, 

s AnGiefi{Law$ of Ireland, Dublin, XS66-1^1, iv. 142, 

«See RA,mt. u. vol. xxxvii, [1879] plates 8-^; lUustraUd 
AroitmloitM, ii. [1894] Ul £P. 

7 Rtide Mommunte, pp. 887, 388. 


ing stones bearing such ornaments are known — 
which is not to be wondered at. But a number 
are in existence which are ornamented with cups, 
spirals, or concentric circles ; and generally it is 
a prominent stone of a group that is so decorated. 
‘Long Meg,’ in the Penrith group, is a good 
example,^ 

A fine series of standing stones near Kilmartin, Argyllshire, 
shows a suggestive grouping : a tall slab ornamented with cum 
and rings on its western face, with a small enclosure immedi- 
ately in front of it that has all the appearance of a sacrificial 
hearth, while two stones side by side some distance to the east, 
and a similar pair some distance to the west, appear' to be the 
terminal gateways of an avenue (possibly once marked out with 
palisades) having the ornamented stone in the middle. The 
cups and rings are most probably religious (solar?) emblems.2 
A very similar group near Dingle, Co. Kerry, is known locally 
by the suggestive name ‘the Gates of Glory. ’3 

Alignments are very probably avenues for cere- 
monial processions, but these are perhaps the most 
difficult of all rude stone monuments to explain. 
An alignment of two stones generally marks the 
head and foot of a grave. Circles likewise prob- 
ably represent some form of procession or dance : 
the circle of suh-gods, exercising their evolutions 
around or in front of the chief god, may well be 
represented by these monuments. Traditional 
practices, such as the paying of ‘rounds,’ appear 
to indicate that some kind of circling procession 
was an important part of ancient ritual; such 
half-humorous survivals as the convention of pass- 
ing wine sun-wise are reminiscences of the same 
order of observances. The tradition often pre- 
served that stone circles are petrified men, who 
were turned into stone as a punishment for danc- 
ing improperly, or on the Sabbath, no doubt echoes 
dimly the original intention of the builders. 

At Hollywood, Go. Wicklow, is a fine circle on a field known 
by the suggestive name of Aughgraney (achadh gr&ine, ‘the 
field of the sun ’) ; the circle is explained as the profane dancers, 
the outside stone as the piper. So in France stone circles are 
popularly called lee danses, la ronde desf^es, le hal dee dames ; 
in Germany Steintanz\ oxid Geoffrey of Monmouth speaks of 
Stonehenge as Chorea Cigantum. 

A circular enclosure is frequently marked out 
around a dolmen or a harrow by means of blocks 
of stone or stone pillars. Good examples are to 
be seen in Ireland at the Leac na bhfian (now 
called the ‘kissing stone’) at Carrowmore in Co. 
Sligo,* and at New Grange. In Denmark enclosures 
of this kind sometimes axe square or rectangular. 
In such cases the circle is meant primarily to mark 
the enclosure sacred to the dead, either to protect 
it from trespass or to prevent the ghost from 
wandering at large among the living. Sometimes 
a stone circle has been found embedded in a 
tumulus, perhaps because the earth mound was 
raised higher than had been the original intention 
of the builders. Earthen mounds, however, often 
take the place of the stone ring in such cases. 

The Semites were among the most assiduous 
raisers of ‘pillars’ in the ancient world, and 
perhaps it is among them that the subject can be 
most fully and instructively studied.® The erection 
of large stones as memorials is frequently referred 
to in the OT— more frequently as memorials of 
events than of individuals. But in many such 
cases the explanation is clearly traditional, as- 
sociated with megalithic monuments of which the 
true origin had been forgotten. 

Such was the stone circle which gave its name to Gilgal by 
the Jordan, explained as a memorial of the crossing of the 
Israelites (Jos 45) and obscurely referred to in Jg (‘the 
graven images* m RVin). The ‘pillar* over Rachel’s grave 
was explained as a memorial of the dead (Gn 3520) ; such, seem 


1 See J. y. Simpson, Archaic Sculpturings of Cups, Circles, 

etc., Edinburgh, 1867, plate yii.^ ^ ^ - nooi 

2 See Proc. of Societp of Antiquaries of Scotland, xn. [1881- 
82] 111. 

s Journal Royal Soe. of Antiquaries of Ireland, 6th aer., viii. 


4 w. O. Borlase, Dolmens of Ireland, i. 147. ^ ^ 

0 See artt. Polks and Posts, MAsgiBHlH, Stoots (Semitic). 
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©V6ia to have been erecjted durinfi: the lifethne of the owner, as 
In the caw* of Absalom (2 8 18^% and a I*l)u‘ni<‘lan^irisontiti<m 
of one Abd-Asar in Oyprua, who says "njoh ‘I 

erected a ma^ebkdh fo\’er my grave] in mv lifetinu^'i The 
*8tonoof Bohan ’(J ob iJ**) seems to be some kind of lan<im..rk. 

But it in m sacred .stoiiOH— roprawmtathmH, 
or liabitatJowH of doiiy— -that pillars are of t.hc 
most conspicmouH importance among the Beiuites. 
A pillar, nasD, of stone (or several pillars) was an 
essential part of a Canaanite high place (q.D*), and 
in the pre-T)e.iif(‘n)riomic sysfein an essential in- 
strument of th(* dnhweh- worship of the Hebrews. 

Jacob erected a pillar at Beth*cl (On 28^^) ; and, even so late 
as Isaiah, in an ideal picture of the extension of the cult of 
Jahweh over foreign coiinlries, we read of an altar ‘with a 

! >il!ar at the border ' ('liic*). On the other hand, Hosea 

101^*) disapproves of tin* pibar-'mhus, doubtlesa on account of 
he abuses that wvre in'-f'p.irabb* from it, though it is straining 
the sense of il"* to (“tiiMiit-r tliat hi- n-gards pillars os prohihited. 
At last in Ibi; Ib'\il,».r>>nomit'. legislation (I>t 1<»“2) the erection 
of a pdl.-ir, as a thing halcful to Jahwch, is forbidden. A pillar 
was by Abab in Bansaria (2 K 33) to the Tyrian Baal. 

The Alignment discovered at Geaser has enabled 
ns to form a concrete picture of these groups of 
sacred stones. 

Dolmens and the other constntctional monu- 
ments are more specifically connected with burial 
than with religitm, thougli no doubt these also 
were centres of funeral rites; and the emblems 
Hometimes carved upon them (especially in Brittany 
and in Hcandinavia) indicate at least a secondary 
religious purimae atta<dung to them. 

Borne oblmenB were covered by earth, and thus 
became charabeted tumuli, with or wdthout an 
converts Icfuiing to the central cliamber. 
fiufe it may be taken as certain that many of the 
dolinenn tnat now stand free of earth were always 
Intended to be so. An earth mound resists natural 
flestrucUve causes to a surprising degree, and a 
human dwtroyer would not be likely to spare t!ie 
stone structure at the centre if for any reason he 
took the trouble of disposing of the earth. It is 
iia|K>.Hsible to explain what hai happened to the 
earth if we are to Kup|K>i» that ilohnens were 
always eovered In, Moreover, in many cases (as 
In the lino dolmen at l-«‘iymnnn,\ f\k Down) the 
supporting stones are so tar ripurt timt they would 
not hohi bfM*k the earth from running in under the 
<'up*st4me and filling the chamber which tlia stonw 
were presumaldy httonded to make. In several 
citecs the dohnen is crecte<i <*n the summit of a 
tumulus ; here it must be coibHidered m a mark or 
monumeni erected over the grave umlerneafh. 
This must al*o ^ be tnn? of the numerous large 
dolmeuH^ in %vhieh the chamber Is too f>p<m lu 
forieeat a funeral deposit,. No? improbably many 
fhdmeuH arc eetiofaphs. erected to commemorate a 
warri?)r w'ltosy bud could not be found, and whine 
ghost wm ?'pecsally imjHirtant to 

propltlftlc, Both in Havana and in mdaud 4»v- 
cavaiion has .*-how n that some of the umst carefully 
built tumuli are eermta|ihs, 

Anotlior um for standing stoncH is in ratifying 
contracts. The ‘lioltaD stones —stamling Htone.s 
with a perforation through them— 100^1 have bf^en 
ospeciafly m*d for tins purpose, If we may trust 
the evidence of traditional customs existing till 
i|Uifcit recently. At Htenais the most binding 
mnimH w?i« that between two persons who ebn^ped 
hands throjigh a hole In one of the stones. 

tlairo«lotu» tells m that ‘ tfm Arabtois plcdiass m 

rclMcntlj m mf ptopin i md wake idmn m Mhm 
Wafa awy to plight ilwlr tiotb* a Hard |u‘rK<jn stamiicg 
between mmi maics a wltis 1 * ifluirp n%m%& in the i^alm of the* 
ha«cL neat ilwp tensest of the two i*o«tracthig partlsi? 

ana then taktaic Irotfi the ewak caetj: & wool'fiwik, he siacafs 
i#vca mmn lyiuf i»lw«in tlwm tJbe btesd, md doiii^io 
h0 mlU iipoa and Uamia, ‘ ^ 

Hohm are ftmmi in the s^kmenof notm dainmm, 
especially in India, hut they art not uncniwiimn 
i ei% M 

^ Borlasc, IMiimm #/ Irtteftd, i $ Bi 


nearer home, as in Cornwall, Brittany, etc. Prob- 
ably the holes in dolmens are intended to allow 
egress to the ghost, or else for tlie deposit of 
ofierings at the tomb. 

Salonion Iteiimch, in an interesting article entitled ‘Lea 
Monuments de pierre brute dans le langaj^e et les croyances 
poi>uIairea,’ ^ has collected a rmmber of names applied to stone 
nionumente, which appear to enshrine vague recollections of 
their former purpose. »SiKJh names as pierrea du sole.U, Sonnm- 
stHnCf suggest sun-worship ; purrs du senmnty du feu, de la 
raise, refer to oath-taking, ftre ceremonials, or religious dances. 
Pierres du sabhat speaks of the Christianiiiation of a disteict, 
after which the pagan monument would seem to the converts 
a resort of demons. Of a different order are names like ‘ I^ong 
Meg and her Daughters,* ‘ the Maidens of lAnyon,* pierrs ds la 
justice^ which refer to family or assembly groups. Other names 
refer to ancient gods or fabulous beings, like ‘ Wayland Smith’s 
cave * in Berkshire, or the numerous French st ructures called 
after the giant Gargantua. Others axvj callcfl after dwarfs, 
sorcerers, mothers (-the groups of Gaulish and rJerniamc 
deities called ^naires), the devil ; such heroi's .as King Arthur 
in Englaml and Diarmait (with his lover Graiime) m' Ireland; 
the Druids ; and historical pi-rsoMs like C;n-;u', or certain saints. 
Other names such as * Drui«ls’ altars,’ .md the like, are local 
attempts made to cvpiaiu them. In many cases rude stone 
monuments are the sul.jeid of superstitjous pratAioes which 
have evidently a long ancestry behind them, designed to secure 
offspring, to tmre diseases, to bring down curses mi an enemy, 
fo ratify contracts, etc. To otinrs nianifed.itimis of lifi,*, 
talking, bowing at the Angelas, returning t«' 'dear place jf 
removed, etc., are ascribed. These* will all hi* found anabzoti 
in IteinaidVs paper. The conclu-iion at whi<-h In* arri\ cs is that 
the folk-lore of rude stone monuments is criTirnl\ pagan, and 
that, cvt-n wh<*n (he Virgin, s.nnts, tin* dt-vii, aid nth»*r com'cp- 
tionsdu'* t(i < ’hristian teaching arc associ;it« d with tlicm, these 
arc nn r> I'v v.n*f»ndury and have been hubstituted for beings of 
the earlier faiths. 

5. Geographical distribution.— The geographical 
distribution of rude stone monuiuentB extends, 
in the continental mass of the Old World, from 
the extreme of Europe to the extreme east 
of Asia, and from Scandinavia to Central Africa ; 
but the area over which they are found is not 
continuous. In spite of wntunes of destruction, 
rude sttme monuments of every type nlnmnd in 
the Briti-sh and fri.^h Islamls, and some of the. most 
r4*markable structures in Europe arc found there. 

In Ir<*land nearly 1C’(K» tlclmcns have been reconbal. In 
France thi*y are cEc nummon-rutme 4hW dolmmw arc recorded 
m exi«f mg: rhere. Tim peuiunidaof BHtfauy in 4's|H*c|ciny rich in 
rudi'Skmc ue-ntimejd'* of .dl Kiud**. Tb* pcujii' tj. it.f Spain and 
borfmr.d imnt uca .''»mc tuivum ctd b ^ of dolmen hut 

eltpeteli t.o he It* * Ci.nm.on ihcrt. th-m jr: the t.Sh'*!* emmt rho 
yiamiwt atovf. In c<eifi <>if o* ur.^ •* .inpr r..nv» 'a, dtn in Spain 
ntde fftOttCiiruHiirc .a*c ore-’ tu.hntiMt m Dah (cr^cept 
Skt Ofcmnto, ht Ihe of ffc* p.'irj;, ami m Gnece 

texcupt in Ono ex unph* m Um nor«hea 4 n{ Fut' Muvt lO, In 
N'urthern and Geuiml Europe tlw| ©ceur in iM/h.m, HolUnd 
On the prmmce Of Drimllif), ana In Okl«nt..:« Ihruf.w:. k, 
.Meciihmimrg iV. in fch© northern pUu. of t;, Th&j 

arc cnmiiuw In Drriiimrk and tie* D.io'-h I in-d , .n.d alio in 
H, Hweden. in Central Kuro|n* they arc rau : a dolmen ia 
re|mrtefi at CbamhUndeH, I'anbu* do Vieni 3 The I4mds of 
the Moditerranvaii ■■the Balearic bJandN, i'oruca, S^rdink, 
Malta, and many rtru**ture'ii of ihln kual, in 

fcmartaMe cenirart OGhr harrermemot ibeadj.Mamtmainbml, 
Tbov arc bctml in H, in the and sd>tic In 

Ihdgara. CriiB'ang to Afrnv^. we find dolmemi and circles^ 
abundant In the tanudries nnnh the Hahafvi. hor<l»Thtg/m 
the Moditerranean. SetUth of tin* .Sahara no dniueac^ evi^i, 
but circles h’*ve found in Gambia. aicUsroup nd dauding 
Amm in Xlwrk and the Sudan. In A^ia fh*aenbe«i 

a elrelo which he ban Jieen in Arahb, and D-unghty de^crihcj? 
an Jiltgmuoid of atone ■« ; Wentern I’alevtsne h.i^ >irlded a few 
dobuen*!, but Kastern Palestine ha^ large ruuid^ew There m 
%\mi a gap till we come to India, parm of wUch {e^peehdly 
the wtftt abound with ^lobtfouH and eirch;^. In (!hhm 

tiitn apiM-ar to bo absent; but dolmenif are fr«a|ue»t ut 
and 

11 ns wkle urcfi, aud tim many gaps whicli It 
presvutH, mitke it imptwsihle to ofcopt tint view that 
the rutlo .stomt monuiacul-, uherov^^r ffunid, are 
to im atsiguial to a sin^'h* race of dohaen.huihtors, 
and aro to Imi taken as utonumeuts of t heir wander- 
ings. Given the Large deposit of lion* on which 
wa oim draw, the theory that ihe trarlr find inter- 
coun^of theHtone and early Eroir/e Ages carried 
the knowledge of new religions am! mnv ans from 
0 m imupU to antrther makes miieh less deiuand 
on oitr imvtTs of credulity than fhai <»l one alL 

IMA m. xtx.liMKii ia\ 

3 xd. (ITII. 

t For rttefenm llu* Lllrrmiuw. 
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pervading race, which manipulated and worshipped 
large blocks of stone, permeating the local races 
native to the dilFerent countries where these 
monuments are found, and existing side by side 
with them. Indeed, the theory of independent 
origin among different people and in different 
places is not more incredible. The present author 
IS bound to admit, in spite of the many writings 
sustaining a contrary thesis, that he can see no 
difficulty in supposing that the spirals decorating 
a Maori chieftain's face and the spirals in the 
chamber at New Grange have had ancestries 
totally independent of each other, both being 
directly derived from natural forms (vine-tendrils 
or the like) observed independently in the geo- 
graphical areas to which tliey severally belong. 
Nor can he see any difficulty in supposing that 
people in Peshawar and people in Spain should 
have hit independently on the same solution of the 
problem of how to bury their dead out of their 
sight, and how to commemorate and honour 
them, 

6, Chronology. — The dolmens of Japan have 
to 1)6 treated separately in considering the chrono- 
logy of rude stone monuments. These are com- 
paratively late, being in many cases recognized 
as the toixibs of emperors of known date. Gowland, 
the leading authority on the subject, dates the 
Japanese dolmens from 200 B.c. to a.d. 600 or 600. 
Certain Russian monuments built of large stones, 
Wng furnished with grave-goods of the late 
Bronze or early Iron Ages, are also comparatively 
recent. Apart from these groups, however, the 
origin of these monuments must be put back to a 
period of very considerable antiquity. 

The date of such monuments as these can be 
determined (a) from objects to which a date can 
be assigned found in association with them, and 
(6) from ornamentation sculptured upon them. 
Much time and ingenuity has been wasted in 
endeavouring to solve the clironological problems 
by astronomical calculation, but too many arbitrary 
assumptions have to be made, and tne results 
obtained carry no conviction. 

Speaking generally, we may say (L) that a single 
standing stone may belong to any age, from She 
Stone Age. fo the period of early Christianity, 
and that, unlew damble objects be found in close 
contKixkm with any individual example, or unless 
it bears some datable inscription or ornament, it 
is impoisible to say when it was erected ; (ii.) that 
dolmens, on the whole, belong to the period of 
teaniifcion from the Stone to the Bronze Age ; (iii.) 
that, to judge from the ornament sculptured on 
some examples, stone elrelw belong, on tne whole, 
to the ls*ginning of the Bronze Age, though some 
may belong to the end of the Stone Age. That 
stone imidementi were exclusively found in the 
excavation of Stonehenge does not vitiate this 
result; for stone implements would nsiturally be 
used instead of the comparatively soft and valuable 
bronze for such rough and coarse work as the 
quarrying and trimming of blocks of stone. 

LiTEa 4 WEB.— i. G. de Bonstetten, ^ssatmrles 

doimem, Qimeva, im; J, Fergnsson, Stom Mwuments 

in Ail 3is72 (still oseful as a topographical 

with cute, but written to sustain an inad- 

mitsihle hypothwis of their recent origin); S. Reinach, 
*Temnnolcfrii‘ de» momiments m^x^Iithiques,’ JiA, aer. in. vol. 
xxIL p. :H ; Lord Avebury, PrehtMtoric Tunes^, l 4 >ndon, 
101S ; T. £. Feet, Mmi^h Stm^ Mmum€nt$ and their Buildere 
(Harper's library of tiding’ Thoui^ht), do. 1912; G. Elliot 
Smith, * The Evolution of the Eook -cut Tomb and the Dolmen,’ 
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Mi$L voi p. I (Doc. 39^)1); S»C. A. Wlndle, 
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Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England, London, 1904. 
Scotland. —T he Reports of the Scottish Royal Commission on 
Ancient and Historical Monuments (in course of publication); 
F. R. Coles, Papers on Scottish Stone Circles in the Proceed’ 
t^s of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vols. xxxiv.-xlv. 
[Edinburgh, 1900-11], Ireland. — W. C. Borlase, The Dolmens 
of Ireland, 3 vols., London, 1897; W. G. Wood-Martin, Rude 
Stone Monuments of Ireland, Dublin, 1888. France.— E. 
Cartailhac, La France pHhistorique, Paris, 1889 ; A. Bertrand, 

* Les Monuments primitifs de la Gaule,’ in Archiologie celtique 
et qauloise, do. 1889; J. Ddchelette, Manuel d'arcMologie 
prihistorique, celtigue et gallo-romaine, do. 1908-14, i. (contains 
many valuable bibliog^raphical references). Germany. — E. 
Krause and O. Schotensack, ‘ Die megalithischen Graber 
gteinkammergraber) Deutschlands,’ EE xxv. [1893] 106 ; 
E. Grabowsky, ‘Die Liibbensteine bei Helmstedt,’ Beitr. zur 
Anthrop, Braunschweigs, Brunswick, 1898. Holland. — L. de 
Laigue, ‘Les Monuments m6galithiques de la province de 
Drenthe (Pays-bas),’ L’Anthropologie, x. [1899] 1, 179. Belgium. 
—A. de Loe, ‘ Etude sur les m^galithes . . . sur le territoire 
de la Belgique actuel,’ Federation Hist, et Arch, de Belgique, 
Brussels, 1888. Scandinavia and Denmark.- O. Montelius, 

‘ Sur les Tombeaux et la topographie de la Su6de pendant 
r6,ge dela pierre,’ Congrhsd'arcMologiepreMstorique, Stockholm, 
1874, p. 162, and Les Temps prihistoriques en Sv^de, tr. S. 
Reinach, Paris, 1895, Eng. tr. F. H. Woods, London, 1888; 
N. H. Sjoborg, Samlingarfor Nordens Fomdlskare, Stockholm, 
1822. Spain and Portugal. — Papers by different authors in 
^rious volumes of Portugalia and O Arckeologo portuguis ; 
E. Cartailhac, Les Ages prihistoriques de VEspagne et du 
Portugal, Paris, 1886- Italy. — G. Nicolucchi, Brevi note mi 
monumenti me^alitici . . . di Terra d'Otranto, Naples, 1893. 
Balearic Islands. — L. C. Watelin, ‘ Contribution k T^tude des 
monuments primitifs des lies Bal6ares,’ RA iv. xiv. [1909] 338 ; 
E. Cartailhac, Monuments primitifs des lies BaUares, 
Toulouse, 1892. Malta. — A. Mayr, Die vorgeschichtl. Denk- 
mdler von Malta, Munich, 1901, Die Insel Meuta im Altertum, 
do. 1909; A. A. Caruana, Report on the Phoenician and 
Roman Antiquities in the Group of the Islands of Malta, 
Malta, 1882. Sardinia. — L. C. Watelin, ‘Les Nuraghes de 
Sardaigne,’ RA iv. xvii. [1911] 6 ; E. Ardu-Onnis, * La Sardeigna 
prehistorica,’ Atti d. society Romana di Anthrop., 1898, 1903. 
Bulgaria. — H. and K. Skorpil, Pametnioi iz Bulgarsko 
(‘Memorials of Bulgaria’), Sofia, 1888 (illusirated review and 
analysis in Mittheilungen der anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien, 
xviii. [1888-89] 285). Russia. — Joseph de Baye, Au Nord de la 
chains du Caucase, Paris, 1899, and * Fouilles de Kourganes au 
Kouban,’ Mim. de la soc. nat. des antiq. de France, lix. 43 ; 
E. Chantre, Recherckes anthropologiques dans le Caucase, 
Paris, 1886-87, i. 

(2) Asia.— S yria and Palestine.— G. Schumacher, Across 
the Jordan, London, 1886 ; D. Mackenzie, ‘The Megalithic 
Monuments of Rabbath Ammon at Amman,’ in PEFAnnual, 
i. [1911] 1. Arabia.— W. G. Palgrave, Personal Narrative of 
a Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia!^, 
London, 1868, ch. v. : C. M. Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 
Cambridge, 1888, i. 284, li. 244, 304. Transcaucasia and Russian 
Armenia.— E. Rdsler, ‘ Neue Ausgrabungen ... in Trana- 
kmkBAiQn.,* EE xxx. [1898] 416; J. de Morgan, ‘Note sur les 
N^oropolespr^historiquesde TArm^nie russe,’ RA m. xvi [1890] 
176. INDIA.— H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antigua, London, 1841 ; 
W. Ross King, The Aboriginal Tribes of the Nilgiri Hills, do. 
1870, p. 22 f.; Walter Elliot, ‘On some Ancient Sepulchral 
Remains in Southern India,* Prehistoric Congress, Norwich, 
Meeting, 1868, p. 240; J. D. Hooker, Himalayan Journals, 
London, 1864, ii. 819-821 ; H. H. Goodwin- Austen, * On the 
Stone Monuments of the Khasi Hill Tribes,* JAI i. [1872] 122, 

* On the Rude Stone Monuments of Certain Naga Tribes,’ ih. iv. 
[1875] 144, ‘ Further Notes on the Rude Stone Monuments of 
the Khaei Hill Tribes,’ ib. v. [1876] 37. Korea, — W. Gowland, 
‘Notes on the Dolmens ... of Korea,’ JAI xxiv. [1896] 816; 
E. Baelz, ‘ Dolmen und alte Kdnigsgraber in Korea,’ EE xlii. 
[1910] 776, Japan.— W. Gowland, *'^The Burial Mounds and 
JDohnens of the early Emperors of Japan,’ JA/ xxxvii. [1910] 10, 
and ‘Ihe Dolmens of Japan,’ Archceologia, Iv. [1897] 489. 

(8) J/rfoa.— A lgeria,— L. Levistre, ‘ Sur quelques Stations 
dolm^niquesdel’Alg^rie,’ AnfJiropos, ii. [1907] 135 ; A. Lissauer, 

‘ Archaologische und anthropologisohe Studien fiber die 
Kabylen,’ EE xl. [1908] 601. Tunis.— C arton, ‘Tunisie, les 
ra6galithes de Bulla Regia,’ etc., L'Anthropologie, ii. [1891] 1. 
Nigeria.— M. Desplagnes, ‘Une Mission arch^ologique dans 
la v^Ue du Niger,’ Giographie, xiii, [1906] 81. Gambia. — 
J. L. Todd, ‘Note on Stone Circles in Gambia,’ Man, iii. [1903] 
no. 93 ; Duchemin, ‘ M6galithes de la Gamble,* L* Anthropologic, 
xvi. [1906] 633. 

(4) Oc€ama. — ^W. J. Perry, The Megalithic Culture of Indo- 
nesia, Manchester, 1918. New Caledonia. — A rchambault, 

‘ Les M6galithe8 n^ocal^doniens,' L' Anthropologic, xii. [1901] 
257, xiii. [1902] 689. Tonga. —A. Bastian, ‘Das Entdeck- 
ungsschiff im Neu-Seeland und die Dolmen von Tonga,* EE 
xxvi. [1894] 163 ; W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of 
the Tonga Islands, London, 1817, i. 163 (description of 
dbieftains’ burial-places). 

(6) America.— Mounds take the place of stone monuments 
in America. For a rude circle in Peru see E. G. Squier, Peru : 
Incidents of Travel and Exploration in ihe Land of the Incas. 
London, 1877, p. 883. For the mounds see E. G. Squier and 
E. H, Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi VaMey 
(voL 1. of the ‘ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge *), 
Washington, 1848. jj, MACALISTER. 
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STOEM, STOEM-GODS 


STONING.— See CurM'KS and Punishments 
(Jewish), Adulteky (Jewisli), (Muslitu). 

STORM, STORM-GODS.— I- Introduction. 
—The gods of cataclysms naturally held the first 
rank in the * magic-religions' of the earliest types 
of human societ y. Some of them gradually became 
connecte<l with the gods of abysses and especially 
with those of the earth and its depths. Otliers 
went to swell the army of the demons of darkness 
and of evil. The gods of hurricanes and tempests 
followed the same process, though more slowly. 

They are the manifest product of naturism and 
personification ; speculations on the composition 
and structure of toe sky ^ deny them any rdle in 
the upper world ; it is only by accident tnat they 
are sometimes connect (ul with the activity, but not 
the personality, of the sky-god. By the same 
reasoning primitive man (or at any rate present- 
iiay uncivilissed man) did not place the storm-gods 
on the physical plane inhabited by the gods of the 
air,® although sometimes, as the result of time and 
the confusion of myths, the malefiiscnt storm-gods 
seem to become intermingled witli the hierarchies 
of the air-gods. Tlie general principle is that the 
storm-gods are personalities eKsentially distinct 
from the air-gods and having no logical connexion 
with them. 

One of the clearest results of this is the frequent 
opposition l>etween tlie air-gods, regarded as tlie 
regular and, on the whole, bencficentrulers of such- 
ambsuch a quarter of the atmosphere, and tlie 
storm-godi, naturally assimilated to maleficent 
principles. Another feature that separates the 
storm-gods from the air-gods is still more remark- 
able. Ai is simwn in art. Am and Godb of the 
Am, the air-gods usually dwell in the aerial 
regions. The search for the principle of causality, 
the olwervailon of the relation of cause and effect, 
and, lantiy, animism have on the contrary almost 
everywhere wnmntml the storm-gods with the 
torrtitrlal piiiric, solid or liquid. Soimdimcs f hey 
are localkc^d, and liavc m tiudr habitat the summit 
or the peak of .Home high mountain, from wldcli 
they MO Huppo.»wl to dart fortli to caust^ their 
ravages; sonu*fiincs they arc Imagined sis luMdeit 
in a grotto or cavern, or*a*^ wandering through the 
labyrinths of valleys and ravines, or ready to leap 
from t!m neck of a mountain or a pa*>H or lo spring 
from a pnnipirt-; or, again, llofy are tin? formid- 
idde of sfje who hide in great whirl- 

wiadii of Mfeiiil, advancing in t'ohimns. Among 
peopic.s inhabiting the shores of large hikes or 
inland hchh (»r the the ?*torm-gmlH seidoni 

dwell at the biUtom of tho«.e deep waters; they 
practically ahvay;i leap from a cape, a |sdnt., or an 
isolated rock, to licconiidish tlodr work of dedTue- 
lion. At olhiT times they come from a niysteriouH 
islimd, an Kiel remarkabUt for its strange shape, or 
a sea-grotto feared hy rishermcn ; somefimeH (more 
rarely) they are known to have their palace at the 
Iwttom of om of those gnlK, bays, <»r lago^ui- Umt 
arc subject to sudden erashes of lempe^t. Their 
attack, ladJi by Hca and hy land, h swift and 
uncxpcciad ; t he poetry of (?halda*o - Assyrian 
cosmogony dc'^ctibing thidr tumultuouH outbursts 
call» them * wild horses tiorii in ttm mountain.* 

a* Difiuaioji, — In what regions tin vre iind tIto.**c 
gods? From the nafcurist point of view this 
question hccomcs theoretically a questioti of 
mctoorologifjal geography and practically a ques- 
tion of inaklng mi attract of the evidem*© of 
cthnologicml geography. In Asia %ve liiul storm- 
gods in tim labyriiiilis of pm^*m of the Tibetan 
group, the hrmkhhh i^idltudes of the high 
jsumiiuii of the flinialayaa, the Irtmm tracks of the 

s fee mi. Bur, fet-Cloi*. 

® n.ft. Am €^mm or iw» Am, 


desert of Gobi; in Africa, in the mountainous 
group of the Cameroons, those of Ruwenzori and 
Kilima-njaro, the headlands of Lake Victoria- 
Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika, and the desert 
wastes of the Kalahari ; in America, in the great 
lasses and summits of the Andes, the islands of 
^ake Titicaca, and the volcanic peaks or the 
sierras of Mexico. Maritime regions also have 
their series of storm-gods ; in the lirst rank natur- 
ally come the desolate countries of polar tempests, 
the ice-peaks of the * gods of terror^ in Greenland, 
those of the Eskimo regions, the frozen Arctic 
Ocean and Lapland with their ‘ tempest spirits,’ 
and the Atlantic coast of Europe ; in Africa it is 
mainly the more exposed west coasts ; in the vast 
expanses of the Pacific two favourite regions are 
rominent at the two extremities: in the north 
etween Japan and the Siberian coast, and particu- 
larly at the southern extremity of America towards 
Patagonia, Tierra del Phicgo, and the Magellan 
Strait ; in the Indian Ocean, and wherever typhoon 
holds sway, we find islands, gulfs, and rocks mark- 
ing the sites of the kingdoms of the storm-gods ; 
lastly, in the southern seas (Polynesia and Micro- 
nesia) cosmogonic mythology confirms the pre- 
sumptions of geogniphy by describing the eternal 
struggle of t)ie gods of order, the allies of man, 
with the turbulent and destructive storm-gods. 

Of course the parallelism between geography 
and mythology is not constant nowadays. Civiliza- 
tion first of all consigned a large number of the 
early storm-gods to the realm of allegory or dis- 
solved them in syncretism. Then they passed 
away along with the ohlest established polytheism, 
with which the advance of human speculation had 
connected them. Such was the case with the 
Chaldiean storm -gmi, the Egyptian Het, the sons 
of the Mediterranean Atolus, auii the pra-historie 
8torm-g<Ki who to the first sailors of our races 
personified the north wind (Boreas), the tramontane 
wind, and the tempest wind of the west Brittany 
coast. Traces of them recur in stories and througli- 
out the <l»donn?dii)us of classical folklore and 
fuythokigy, ami <‘{<‘;iriy enough to prove the 
e*srm!tmm of the tlieon^timlly presupposed con- 
nexion iietween physical gfK*grap'hy ami religion ; 
clearly enough to,) to show the connexion betwe^a 
their ucattoml tralto and tliow of the storm-gods 
of the fiavage rac»s of the pwmnt day, mi to 
mnvnwo Us that the work, chamctorbticsj nature, 
and role of tin* were unibo-mly identical 

in thoiir.^t of all the refigiour' 

The rc-Hiilt is that the area ot the. ddiu>iou of the 
storm-gods is entintiy difibrent from that of tlie 
air-godK. Not only Is there nothing resembling 
tlm nulversftIHy of the ptmmm of the sky-g*»d, 
but there are even complete religious zones Irom 
which the storm ^god m norituit, 

P Rdle. ‘The material ctiaractorktics and 
etlects of the storm had tins logical coto*eqm*nce of 
forcing the storm-gwlH into the aimy of ^ evil, 
wdeu'cvt-r men had arrived at the of dis- 

engaging the rudiment H of duahstic elas.^lfication 
frtmt the apparently chioitic collii-ii»n of the forces 
ami laungHof nature. Myth afterwards attempted 
to vindicate thi.H classification. Am!, since by 
reason of tlieir accidental <‘hanwtcr the harntful 
activities of the storm-godH titled fliiun only for a 
Huhonlimitc rdle tu the great .struggle, some of the 
myths aimed at exphiining flu* tiimt.s luul circum- 
slunces of tlmr appcarauccc; and tbm we ^ see 
them Sgtiririg in the coHmogonk cycle. Since 
Cosmogony Is the pntriug in order and the 
* stabtlizatlon * of the evil or iiieohenmi eiiorgia’® of 
chaos, the rdle of f.bo siorm*godH» wln^ are alwsys 
the agent of confusion and destrucllon, nf‘co’*:ouily 
pliM^es them moimg the eonqnered imwofA iu 
Utoldmb It is true llial the dualiniic nfruggle 
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IHSjrmstM in tlin niaj^rify «f diialiKnin in tmlv^r U> 
explain f'lie rrapiH^iimtine cd nvH, but in 

tbene al'^n tin? artj iilwiiyw nun<|tnn‘e<J in 

tlie end. They oftiiii eali in ilieir ai<i <»f 

malevolent phantoms lani evil Hpiritn who wander 
by nf|(!it on the Hiirfaeo y| the earth CJhina^ 
Korea). Htif; thiK very allitwiee re.iultH in their 
graclwally loning their pi'-rHonality and beeoming 
merged in the army of mmmlary ^pirite in 

the «erviee of the great maleficent cbdiiea, 

Sivih Wfffi In rtriiwilvc* ilmei ths mfm iiaia of IW, the 
0haM»wi chiefs «f the Aniimiakl, nr Aiiwirm^, of thumith (hm 
afain wt tee th« s>lori»i cnnnwaMj with the terojJitml 
pTam*). They h«i ‘grown iip In 'I om *.f the &hym*; they 
■wvr« ‘ the of wiwl which r.sn f ft!;-,' and the sevimtn 
one of ttwiii wa« Hh* frightful whirlwind wliieh Btximhm every* 
thing.* 

Tims their liiiman c«lt is very much reduced : 
they have neither winetimries nor pnests ; but 
here ami there they have persons affiliated with 
them who eonferol them by imtgiml m>w*er and who 
can make thmn mum and let h>o.«e tiieir evil forces 
in Polyiicmab 

4, CuIt-'-Thi? nearest approach teacwltof the 
storm ‘gcairt m lusmng^verlam fishing people.-^ fin the 
i’acihf ♦ ,y., Haglialiaii Islarni, fdr.b who urns pro- 
pitiatory ineans to coneilmte them when setting 
out on an expedition, tlioitgh the Ainun 

may invoke or flatter Slil-Asim by' offerings, the 
opfwite vix, proteetbm by the aid of a 

more powerful gocnl spirit, mmm to t>e the more 
frequent proceteluig. The anciaiit Chaldrran fioems 
say of them ; ‘ listofi neither to prayer nor to 
suppliviitbn/ 

In jjrvt Tic ih Ifv j».y nuf Lav^a vrufnri-.lv 

wr«’f;t-l < 3« .ra- *«'r P ■ J« ■•tv d ■ r ■'JistiI'* nf 

‘ Jtiul M:i' »r ’• m ■>'.{ 4: h i iturri." .*}« -n ■ 

the i! !.!»(!•':■ ,V1i. *.t!' ' « (■ r !*. *:.*), ui,»:h“f <‘f 

tin ' ,,1") . ! < ,{f ’A I {.i' *,l* ■ 

th«‘ |> JWfT f»f {‘H !J!' , ? ; ? T {ht ‘.j, i.'.'ri ; f 

will' h !(.“ ic .ir<' u' « , ' f .% ■? •'?♦* Vi* X .t'llh* ; e. '.!*'• 0 (-re m- d 
a»a ruh*- fwui nf I lie «f % : 

wli.ch lire ^frwu'liwi* >i lirtpmi to iiaiu The | 

ne tk Bt'hi ji claracscir tci of i 

the hfcamw t}:*'V Prou/hf ^ihlinw^-hs to th<* coitun | 

Ifit f(’s£m>pffm}Ji? i4fho Hjr mmn Ui Ih- ci:eitw‘t>i*d i 

with tlw ^rtJiy fd ‘k'*' Tho** the Aiiitonao'a tpo s 

kmpcM iilhc remP, .»! Xlm vvj'4 of the f utt .u t i’ :V; ' i, ’•v.t'h ft 
toa tcudiOi hnrb *^'4 rhMd^hrf^i the skv-guHl, mid noi* 
swiuially I# nt ttts exmanunfon 

ifcftftpc^riii tiMt the e'lhi-'eK-xm tfi .i< ’I'-l h*. o*'- m the 

.'-.I* of tho'ic jrrguij'iW of ^ gn- i‘ T. f of i!«“? '-visth-gicAl 
phrimiocni®, '-a h a*'' lofh'ooijij thu-i.-r, ‘I -wi' 

k*toi!{{*^ h> oi fhc #»tu)rcoo* or fhc sky-go-J. 

If( sfsirh r4i.si4 M lio^ ^f,vr?o hm ^ f?4 j ; it hr^'umr^m mafth 

tenUUifmtt n-wii nookhmeja iw 

of the ?ch'U n,\S 

The MOW kiiul of noHtVirc oy ronfoislott nt m>th* or r»f 

fskri.^r whv fTrt'itn |W'oi4r«, ss 

lh<w of Of #')f HfAs-'d k i,„ lh*» fh« 

wd u *h or wgfi thv mumt, 

^5* Hepr«ientattons» -The lopr^-omtst* 

tiiws of tlio Imvo tor m'»ov**d little 

Himhh XlnorflHdrs ^4 ihry exist in large mimlaTs 
In all tho icirjiotw gruii|m limt havo '.'doriiogods 
ami mainly in tim groups lit which fi?^hing to the 
chief ineafhH of ^ubsluynoo. TIoms totishes are 
iiiKptml by the u'l^ual prinvipIcH -suppojojd atfuii* 
allu^aons lo inythn'iiJ attraction or 

reputokm {ilm same reiHoning as for touches of 
disea.'Hts), amalgams of magb*al nnh^^Uiurmt etc. 
Some s pod mens may \m mentioned among the 
Aiiius, and among Ibe td Itoivnrsia, Micro- 

nesto, New Cfuiima pr.g., in the liazeile Itoniiisula), 
Vnatam tolaiid, etc. "Hopriwntiitiofsaof iin idolat- 
rous Imt anii-ofde iy|s* have studied still hiss. 
As to the ride in niueniHug they are iimpireil at the 
outset either by ilm etierrm! iimmtirmm of the 
cowrlitg oi ihf,? Honiogisl or by the usual prltmipieH 
of symtoilicrMiiagin foiled lor mmm, part for 
wlmle^ etc*b Tin* n.p|ii'*arafnm of a tornado^ <d a 
of the ’ 4 «*rni'vloinl% of a widriptad, 
of light liiitg, of iypliooir% and the kinds «d iboiih 
ainl desirycf km eaiiojd by flic stornog*#^lf4, have 

a large iiiisnkfr of nbridgfsl amt dtotorted 


foriUH and secret jnagi cal forma Navertlndcy? mir 
ignorance of their real meanings and the rcu<*m]im 
of the uncivilised render ethnological impiiry on 
this point very difficult. 

When we pass to iconi<‘ n-pnidindions, w*c fhid 
here hIho that tlie malc)i(M*iit and dau'/mnn ^ 
character served m stn,r(.ing-poirU. 'Fin* pia-tjr 
oxpie^sjon by man of their material phydogicnny 
oflerH at once a vary great variety of sn:n.crin‘i 
representation ^ and extreine monotony uf jhyo 
retical concentioii: fantastic uglincHH(aH terrifying 
as pOHsible) liafi everywhere been used to exprCHa 
tlieir wickednens, their fury, ami the fear ‘which 
they inspire. Naturally each local art torrowed 
from its snemal dennmography and fromjocal 
material emments It^s ng/n-t "and most Marre 
traits. Et.hnographic collections show tyi»s 
borrowed from Ibdynesian religions, front the coast 
; of W. Africa,^ and ^ from pre-Oohimbari America 
: (the last e'-jM'cialiy in drawn and painted fornm). 
*rim claHsic.al I'ia-t has left m the distorted images 
of the south-west wind. Tw'o detaito are i‘.ommon 
to all: (1) the use of comfKwite traits, like the 
figures of night marcH -hidtams mixiures of heads, 
members ami dilfercnt parts of the IxKly of the 
most repugnant and terrible animals; and fi) the 
almost com pl-eie absence of symbolic alhimon to a 
mythical epiamie or a cosmogonic rdk of first rank. 
Tue Annunakh sons of Bel, might have compoftite 
IxMlias of lions, werpents, or hldaous aniinato, half* 
reptiles, and lialf-birds ; but they were never any- 
thing but antoirdinates. It is purtdy literary 
licence when the i»et calls them * destroyers of 
the skyd 

6. Concliiiloii--— The evolution towards dualism 
haa gi'‘‘n ♦mly impiu’'ft‘ct results. Ni^where low 
the ’-On*m*go«l ‘.m*.-i-rfdi‘d in taking first rank In 
the army of evil, and tlie reason wtciurt to be that 
inch a place presapponea a contirnioii® activity 
and a constant, piojscnce. The eiithonian gmto and 
the IP^® of darkncHH have mmle various itorno 
gmto their subordinates, but not their 0 f|tml 8 . 
Where there has lioen orgarilmthm of the onglnal 
mturiitie dmaltom, they havti falhfn to the nwik of 
aimple evil iipirita or inferior dmmui.'J. ^Unong 
peoples who fiave attuim'il in the r*nhi4*tbm of 
ttonei of a profuirly mytlndoidcal kind Ho'y are 
hm^ 00 a niiml^er of o|li^iodos of a mthor siih- 
onlmate cliaraiitor of mdilcli tlm wiligion® of 
India and of Oreeco give m** ,wfioc mth> 
itivfKity oiarnplw fcf. alaivob 'f ho purely allcgori* 
c.'il nioi fwittlml myth marks tim viriblc 
ihidow of their gradually dl>ap|u*Auitg traits 

hiTsmATf'tis. -tlivrf' fc h^ no tlir r.dij* 

Iht’ woS tr" PfnnU in Urn ion 

ASPiPtC!! tsr otE Am. fW «« nrujs‘.ovr nee ,u’it 

m tM vftfitsM pi^aplm mni ilitir 

Umiimi ltoi*CAiiT. 

STRANGERS.— !* PBiMiTitm ifMtiM iM 

m tfui mmumsim m A 

••urvoy of tloMwidunce shows us that, among the 
_ pooplb whlvh mmpf Ihe loweat place ift llie 
i of cultur»s Util piipufatlon livivs sroflcrcd in ^mmll 
1 gO'Up* of the nature <d roula*"--' Aitmng' the 
I N*-:rV.o- of the BhiUppInc.-^ tlu^ landly group con* 

1 h:-'.*. of irom SO to 40 piovonsd’^ in rhe mim pi llos 
Vahgan of <*a|o‘ Horn from two to live families art 
found in a shiglo wigwam/ while, amiuig the 
Cimtnd Australian tribes, nnuubtrs of fim local 
; group wainler In small parties of one or two 
; inmdi"* over the land which thej- oivn/ These 

j I five %V .1 MeOcc, *Thc Hifmm ln4lac‘a'P uL' 14 IIBI-'lf 
; p, Ct‘s; iitHi lts»» m P. lfwi5i40'»cC'irjc»m. 

\ Trade: u f^rntriUdyMi fn (ht 11^.4, #/ 

\ In-iertmirt'r, Kslintorch, p. liacti nou' s, 

\ 2 ji, * UeWr che 4et PFFIpptofu/ 

»T. Iiri44t*s, tip, K. Tkt ifiM. #/ Mtimm 

I n-mtPui* iltO, p, 

i i Hi>*;*rtct‘r'tnikas p. ni 
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fantiily groups are, in g«^neral, BubdiviHionH of a 
larger imifcy. Ilius the Negritos recognixe the 
subBistenco of Hocial tii^s between a few fainilieH ; ’ 
the Yaiigan rm^gisize elann which eoiupriHc many 
smaller 'divisioiw and the tribe of ('eniral 
AuKtralia is ‘ an entity . . . divided into a mimber 
of lesser groups. , . . Tiiese again are divhied and 
suNiivsiled until we reach the smallest group con- 
sisting of a few families or even only a single 
family/ * Further, as E. M. ihirr ^ observes, every 
tribe lias constant, and for the most part friendly, 
relations witJi other tribes. 

At times these family groups join forces for the 

S osas of war or the chase ; and at times they 
ange viniis, and, in some cases at all events, 
meet for tlie performance of ceremonies. As a 
gcnenil rub‘dn>\vcver,Mu-h gathcringsarc o{*<‘;isional 
only and <»k sliuri <iuratinn. 'Fhej break up as soon 
as the purpoHC which brought them togetlmr is 
served ; and of courae they cannot outlast the food 
supply of the place at winch they ujcet. 

While, then, it is plain tliat the social feelings of 
the savage reach Ijoyoncl the family groups to 
which lie belongs, it is difficult or, rather, im- 
powihle to make a general statement as to the 
extent of tlieir range. Bishop Btirling® say® 
the Yahgan that, beyond the family circle, the 
relatkm of man to man is doubtful, if not hostile. 
On the other hand, Bpeneer and CHllen^ declare 
that permanent enmity between any two of the 
tribes with whom they are acquainted Is a thing 
unknown. In short, the range of the smdal feelings 
is widely dillerent in different cases. In some they 
reach beyond the elan or mm the tribe ; in others 
they hardly crews the limits of the family group. 
The statement of Spencer and CBIlen iw to the 
relations of the asswdated trilsjs of Central 
Auafcralk suggests that these tribes have a^ivancml 
no little way froin the simplest stages of smdal 
life/ ami that the Yahgan eonfoptlon <ff the worhl 
beyond the family group for little a:r‘'r‘*'/a*«‘ of 
family groups) w a world may !>»* inkfUi as 

rcpreMmlln;^!: fhc ‘primitive'' concept ion, 

III many imtanceH thi*i <ton**cptiori i-- h«dd mor#i 
strongly i*y that portion of a commmitfy wddeh 
has no pcr-iomd knowhalgc of the strangers \%Im mi 
it hates amt fears. 

Thtm Itic t'ahforidMi wWrh hw s^i ft frirtc one 

anetticr ftfr ii» eiueilv f\w wU« 

m thv freraicr er is 

feUI these m l«rc 

the BrUe-fli ef the 

tmU»h»*rtS‘C UfU rvt-n 
frrftilcncf Ciniesimutu n #1 the lolw ; the 

Cftnc ihig er ndh'ii ap;m ue kmmlfUijr 

f>f ojie tee* the’-?*’' g’e* uhn hft*. n, \rr 

with the fOift h Cc ami fr^r Ihcm, whsh' ilc/we i.*?*- sh' ,r 
nHihheurt oUcr?j^.*rf> w-iih theuj, fhc that ihtth 

f ftlifaii fticl ihm h-am enc and 4rc, 

»l all hulm*nr»-d hy ore* mmarm ai«t 

iMttiti ft? ht'% Ih ifn the drr^l the Ala»^Sid. 

Wicvlng ihctn fe he of ^np«*s'nalurftl jnaverM. wiUll 

they ha'ic ttiwn, «i4 Im'tv fatiidiai’ with 

thtir a.|^p^*ar»fS(Cf\n 

1 A, II. 5mv«ir* '* l>l*r KtnfdltnN! «Wt Pldhpeiar^ss/ /Vlmm-iatVif 
MM 

^ Mp, W«‘«tern4.wk. p, M. 

SA. w, llimlti ‘Tie* a\d athcr Kimlo'd Tribes njf 
CuiUwl J4/ a*!. 

4 Tit^ AuAMimn M*ia.r4«iv asnl sT, i. 

* lt«#hk»fsiv In t'*isc4a/4n H, dfmrimn Mmi^Aisurp Mta jivrinfi, 
iv. ITOe II. 

«ftp. ^'1% III. 

^ CTt A. ktiiic. p. rt). 

^4. \\n A^'Vnsm ef fli# J, I?.' t* 

the IVniewik/ Ir* it, U%tt, m 4 nun r* / . * * 

Hrnnkmm, im. . , ./.r (h^ 'Wwhji,|t^4n. 

|i, n&% 

^ W.I *Th# feri MflHtV r^t. h 

k*‘ Iv. II. 0m i fikuki$mnf4 f»/ dn^^trn^n 

ftkiml#, p, %%k, 

ti Ih ftwd i. iifmhnt^ Mi$m0n die* f\%p 

Mmn, vd. m } m*¥ feM tfi*? 

|e ^1, ^mrnmii <^1 tiaiUftr 

ftmoni? mum m Ihf* 


2. Whatever may be the proximate causes, 
whatever may be the precise degree of Ida fear and 
hatred, the fact remains that as“a general rule the 
savage fears and hates the stranger, and looks 
upon him, certainly as an enemy, and, it may be, 
as a being brutish, monstrous, or devilish. 

The <muig-Ot of Borneo, when they meet with strangers, 
turn their backs on tiiem and sqnat on the grourjd, hiding their 
faces ; afid they explain tins behaviour ijy saying tiiat tiie sight 
of strangers makes them dtoy and affeote their eyes like the 
sunlight.! 

There are many instances of a people calling 
itself by a name which signifies nothing more than 
‘ the men,* and thus distinguishing itself from the 
rest of mankind, whom it regards as l>eIoiiging to 
a lower order of being. The tlesignation * Hos *— 
a branch of the Kols— -means ‘ man * as contrasted 
witli brutes and the Narrinyeri take great pride 
in their name, which means * belonging to men/ 
*We are men,’ tliey say, while they call other 
natives * wild black fellows/® 

Example# of like imjwrt arc iupplied by the Ohingpaw, 
known « Kakhyeii tsty the Burmw, the Tepecanos of Mexico, 
tb-- Kuriiai, (hi* Wliuibftio* the Eakoba, the Yahgau, and the 
Arawake and UarUw of CHiSaita, the (JiuriguauH, the Chippeww, 
the Winluii, and other Californian tribes.* 

5* The Tupi of Brazil call all men not of their race 
or speech ‘Tapuya/ ‘strangers* or ^ ‘enemies *®--a 
practice which ifurton compares with the case of 
the ‘Hebrew Ch>yi (Clentlle), the Hindu Mlechchha 
(mixed or impure breed), the (Ireek i^ip^apos, the 
Latin Barbarus, and the Cldnese Fan Kw'ei (foreign 
devil)/ « Heveral of tlm Californian tribes are 
called ‘ Yuki/ The word in the Wintfln language 
means ‘stranger/ and sivondarily ‘bid Imuan,* 
‘thief,* and Is applied in tio? <amo way aa the 
Creek ^ipSapm."^ In the language of the Homo 
‘Chuiimia^ means * stranger/ ‘enemy/ ami i« used 
by them in siwaking of their neigh liouri who are 
cr/ly Yuld.^ The rinpp*‘\v:is. ^oo. employ the 
N\t>]u\‘-i‘!:niiying ‘ (dinn,>fei * in thr ,-.,.*1 of ‘enemy*;* 
oml if muN !«'• mdrd. a < '-leaving I he |K^ilion 
wiiich the strangtT and the outcast occupliKl in 
early timos, that a sorits of words which meant 
originally ‘strangor/ ‘oiitmst/ ‘alien/ have wne 
to mean * miserable * or * unforttiiiaie/ ** 

4, In the Wtiatera Islands of Ttirrm Htralto it 
wuh regarded m meritoiioUH to kill foridgnors either 
in fair hgdit or by treachery, amt honour ami glory 
: were aitre'hed fa tie* buti'-ne‘ liOlliO Ilf thi slulfs 
1 01 fho u;oi\e'i id oil’inr l»liifiil», ilidii III 

Atkuwii tern that Is* bftti tli»t f#rf ftfiH fiiillv« ef 
S’«^Vk rub'derda, wb*» huA hf rn %\lih I-*'-. ^ r jP* > * U’ < Two of 
tUvIU isi-JiSUffd to Oje* tobi%ftud till -d. i ? ^ . b* lOllfWi lO 
’ mfiUmf* Thew irUfC'’ ivi's#* a»l|Cld»ttrf. AHmnwtft fftW Ibt 
thO's ft ieditlftv, ftud lutd*-d tlwiti ftl tlie vlllskfn ftf nhi l«f» 
j. .. vMfb d<(‘ r -yi ihiit bej ww Mll#l miA mmm by 

TiiM^sTj. - .tif «* nb:ic . c. 

I f?. A. h. M. S'-bifftfisr* 

fisu tim Bmtn, Aurn-rrl'ikru. l^s:, 4- w’ $\ J. Vstb, 
KHlcr**Uims'h a, 

ths of lb«? ; ftiul 4ds4> o, F. ht^n^A 

I Snm^^/Tmr^kinX AfnmJmHhm, up; 

‘ vf Hiun, froro thi- Fm«*h ed. ol fbr /-V i%i el 

\ KlftStfiAlq J*u4 Uiodo-ws, p. 

1 * It, T. PftIUuo 0.'‘mp?er fJhhi */ I'f'u.iijl, r4siittft, 

I I?*;'.:, p. I7s ; ftf. p, tMi MS to U' pld X 

I Tiiphii, op, Jf. IK fhr SfiHff TriKfs pf 

f Adflftjdft, p. I. 

I oihk-r wdl Im- f-Aoid in A. 11, Kr%fi*\ i*mf «ai 

I 1 d,?, | ftist la 

H p, 

I : ih' « uf Hn\- in AP tSiT 

‘ »i.-. , hr^uii, *-d. ii. f’, lAumtun^ 

I • i { ibiM-o.'; y r.b j*. 

! i.t, 

1 "S *Tfl' ! of *',.M rf,; V.* I» |« Jf, 

; .tmmftsn Ih? 7, hi. T;'4. 

3 Kh. p, VhX 

V W. If, y^u-T. ft/ffft li''^#dsnVs It *Ap (^wwi pfM* 

Hifrr, Um^hni, h:*\ 1 . tm, 

p, V; rf, 4 UfiWm, <l#t* 

riugCff, p, 
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The Htranger the Niwaa lakads is regarded 
as an t*nciiiy, and if possible, killed and eaten.* 
We Inive a like aceount of the iniiabitants of 
J^lahtuag,* of the Maadin of New (luinea,^ and of 
the Baitas. ^ In the last rase the inhahitants of the 
viliagtf.H, whieli are ent off from one another by high 
grass and mimeval forest, practise a system of 
mutual exclu.sion. To be a stranger is to be an 
enemy ; ami a native who enters the district of his 
neighlanirH runs the chance of being eaten.* So, 
too,”* Ht rat says of tlie Scythians on the Euxine 
that they sacrinceji strangers, devoured their flesh, 
and used their skulls as drinking-cups. Among 
the Kagas every tribe, almost every village, is at 
war with its neighixnirs; and he who leaves the 
territory of his tribe <loe8 so at the peril of his life.® 
The Wamniiiio <Io not allow strangers to camp 
within their villages ; and among the Wanyamwezi 
it is impn-./ibh‘ for single Individuals to move from 
one district to anoilier. They are sure to be 
plumieriei, if not nnmieredJ The Bakete and 
llakuha refuse all friendly mivaticjcs by peoples in 
their vicinity, am! the stranger who enters their 
territory is treated iw an enemy. ^ The Akka look 
upon m rangers a« fair puy tlu; Kabyles regard 
all ehu bry</nd tiedr trontOT.-^ as fiternb^s ; 
ami tin* B.'ikvuri vUla‘,0'-^ are h'ue<*s for protecfimi, 
joi f h>“y an* e.iniirtually ;U enmity wit h <>m: anotiier.** 
Si*ln\einturi h ‘‘ makes ? le* 'n*neral eh-jcrvation tlnit 
in Alri'-a tie-re i< an utter want of wiiolestunc 
intereoiirso Wtweon race and race. For any 
maiwbor of a tril>e winch s|Hiaks one dialect to 
orosM the lH>rder of a tribe wdiich speaks another is 
to court cIcMl ruction; and the effect of difference 
otf language in Intensifying the mutual discords 
l>etweeii |>etty trikm has b^n remarked by A. vou 
Humboldt*^ in the ease of the Amorleaii tribes 
iMastwcen the and the idghtli degree of north 

iafeitud©. The Arab who intela m unknown 
wandtrer In the dt»ert iwto in aocordanea with the 
saying, * The atmriuer ii for the %volt’;*'* and it la 
a nHeeijm»iie*f ef thJ - deaert law, which Identifies 
tb«‘ AwtU'^rr with the eiiiiiiy, that the jinn are 
regarited m hostile, an gods wit 4 ioufc worshippers, 
dwelling In Imuiitii and not in sanctuaries.*® 

A rt»op?r limy tk Ehwid v llliif mlmti iaviteU ; 

in njxakitK* AnHaisilUstf* li. ‘Wait mvM timt It I* m 
WiiWmto ut |I?j 4 k'tei A um iU uar v.iJh 


ftt constant war with those of the other. They seldom see and 
are perfect strangers to one another.* 

It is to be observed that in some countries the* 
stranger, if he be of high repute for sanctity, may 
run the danger of being slam so that the bicssing 
of his perpetual presence raaj rest on the land. 
Thus the Afghan Hazarehs kill and bury in their 
own country any foreigner who performs a miracle 
or shows any sign of divine favour ; ® and similar 
statements are made regarding the Wa® and the 
inhabitants of Yunnan,* 

5. Among the Kabyles the foreigner is prohibited 
from performing any act which assures to him 
property or influence.® The Mairs will not toler- 
ate the residence of any stranger among them ; ® 
and a similar policy was pursued by the tribes of 
which P. von Martins’ speaks, and, at one time, 
by the Masai.® So too in Dahomey an alien may 
not establish himself in the country without the 
king’s permission and J, H. van Linschoten 

{it<‘s iliat a. similar rcgulal ion prevailed in China.** 
In the height of their prestige the Masai punishecl 
with death by beating any one of tlieir people who 
returned after having gone to live witli foreigners ; 
and the Wachaga formerly inflicted the death 
imnalty on any woman of the tribe who married a 
stranger.*® Among the Khonds marriage with a 
stranger adopted into the tribe is forbidden ;** and, 
according to Ibn Batuta,*® the women of Zebid will 
marry the stranger, but will not quit their country. 
Even in the burial of the dead the same conception 
prevailed. Thus the Choctaws thought it irreli- 
giotis to bury their kinsman alongside of a stranger, 
much more to inter him in the tomb of an enemy,*® 

6, Tim stranger is regarded as a being without 
rights ; for he is outside of the sphere witnin which 
alone they are recognized ana enforced. This 
view prevails among many peoples.*’ 

It III bild. «.ir., by the W'likapomo,*® the Wimyamwesjl,*® the 
Berta and KmiAmA,®® the the Fetew Itlencierg,® and 

ceruin Faimari tnbei— the Yabim on the north <mst of New 
Oninta, and the Tami 

Except in so far os modified by treaty, by special 
protection, or by the institution of hospitality, 
the same ooneej^tion ruled among the nations of 
classical antiquity. 

*Owm ultenlsealt, oum b&rbariB, aeterinwi omnitos Om«l» 
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WlttETi ©it,* 1 ‘ So Or(‘«'k/ says ( hnnihjs^liani, ‘ mm ©v«*r at honte 
in another CJr«‘<‘k city fhaii hts own ; he was lialih* t<» h© sold in 
a <'it\ Juvvhn'L he* hail n<> aihI In early Koin© 

Jh<> i'it-'/ea h;. e fi-ganh'ii iw the sole O' ir u? n^htH, the 
priviU'i^ifH conferred in later tijnes on '\i * ^rj-e/rjnv;. hy the jti$ 
0 ntium heiajjj, hi the nm'ut,, a rtwilt of peaceful interenur-io 
Wtween the re|juh!ir and the naiitnw* intrrtduced hy an rulvam*- 
tnif vo%imwm\ Under the Iiitor tonpcTors 1 ho nn*r<’hant. heh»njr- 
ini? to an Independent country was suhjocted tr» mnnenms 
dinahiliilfH ; faah the breaking up of the empire* the oUi oon- 
'Optinn of tin* HtnuigeUs positinn hm-cdlaP 1\ reviu-d.3 In the 
\liddle Ages the fondgner W’m r*' uirded snc;,p.{hu* of holding 
lain!; he mm pubjeeted to man\ di -advanta'j-MS in ti:atUTH of 
lawarai legal procedure : he was not permitted, or waMm'nnitted 
only tfpofi making a paymerd U> leave 

the country with the wealth uh.idi he hml a.-.MusuJ.d* d ; on his 
death his property fell in v.b..>ie or in pari to the ^.uprenie 
aafchorlty ; and it w;w eonfisrated on hifi baniihment.-i * Pere- 
^rimmi (pd patronmn mm habehat vendehant Saxtutes.* ^ 

It Is worthy of remark hy way of contrwife that, in iJabylonia, 
regideiit aliens himnie citizens and were tmder no disabilities.® 

Again* the poftitiori of the alien mm injurioui^ly 
affected by the view, very generally hehl, that the 
family, the group, the community, or the diKtrict 
to which a 'criminal or a debtor lielonged— hi« 
fellow-countryman or his fellow-townsman wae 
liable in the penalty which he had incurred or the 
f>bligation hy which ha 'wm bound,’' I'hera are 
even cases in wlacdt a stranger iw treated as Imund 
to pay for wliat another stranger, with v^lmm he is 
wholly anconnected, has taken without payment;*^ 
and in om cane fKmuima) the host whose guest is 
slain may slay the slayer's guest.® 

7. TIic view that the stranger has no rights finds, 
among the Yabim, Its most forcible expression in 
ita apprufiition to shipwreckctl persons.^® 

Awrdlag: to !U*n*!Mtuj,,n th*- TunrI :a'*rlfl<'td nil ^««‘h uii- 
fortunafe®# 10 Ihr V^r^du. Tl <0 \\fn> pbnjd' r"d in 

j&alaiidjl® and, \n tlurj.ru, butl I'vn" k- and Jh< ir fp -'.s hi'P»u;: 
to the difdrivt wh* r** t}>- dr";; o r u< funsd** I: ua** ; ■;«* .-u {'.?» 
at Malaliar lhat ♦'Viti t?uu? dat'd 'mju a wrt'-k hdl !•> 0?** 
am CahcMt. form«i thn »ol® eKCfptirm 10 thi« r«l«, whsdi 
dfcruji! o» pr''\.‘iib*4 r.n all the Indian Th® 

ni'cd tu hill .iuu f a! s hfi#e 0 I th«lr own me* who wem cant 
.cdi.'i’*' ; *'''' .'f*d, ,4' ' :'dr ‘ < j WilkwP® they were accountod as an 

fdTfrin!? ('» tin* t' d' luai 'wrlhmi. Aiioiber authority, ho'W^ 
ever, hlatrft *huf, ih^'i were rpan'^t t»e-'an\<* the would he 
afwry if the f,dl W‘t»ich bad Herd, vras r‘’cru*<iJ7 idre 
Vbalnian kill ea^fa-wviy'f ; furd «!u i’‘ana'c ''»mmisptb*'pniierjce at 
iiiC Middle Agrl f hurt ; ‘ Nrppie dutuU^ it naK’S ip'ia*- fr.wue (»t 
naufmii|ium tet*^«pfe nj tei eMnnnfae dnmuc'rum »rauti 

^H-d ct bonunen up >5, *pd m d'* ir lu'^-amur . adeu of et p-^r mui'a' ' 
perentur, ei pefif dutu podiu a r.if »Ui jutr bberarl e<tp'j rtuiir,* ■ 


ICArvieuxJ arrives a siniilar aecmuit of the Arabn. A very 
different mode of treatment i« ftnmd amoni? the weBtern 
iMlundera of Torres StraitB, who adopt the eiranger an a brother 
and ifivo bim a garden.^ 

The distinct ion between tlie posit I^m of a stranger 
and that of a fellowdrihesman is illustrated by the 
fact that among many peoples thief is regarded 
Its an oliemler only when he stidils from a com- 
patriot or fellow- trlliesman or villager;® and that 
the goods of a foreign mercliant become on his 
death the property of the king of the country in 
which he has died-*^ It was tlm custom, however, 
in fniHa as ’well as in the Smian not to interftue 
with the pro|ierty of deceased strangers, but to 
haml it over to the persons entitled to it;® and, 
according to Tavernier,® a similar practice prevailed 
in Persia. 

8* The position of the outlaw throws light upon 
that of the stranger,*^ 

9. Another indication of the primitive view is to 
be found in tlie symbolic acts wliich are the 
necessary preliminaries to the stranger’s reception 
—acts by which he makes <tlear that his intentions 
are friendly, or from wliieli lie ascertains that 
those whom he is approaching are w’eil-disposed 
towards him. 

Tbii'» i( b ;i i'iutixnon ftitrn of fi!i®ndliae« to advance displaying* 
.,r« n b‘.n,‘h‘-.‘' 'tr b .jfbo.r out Kor^H, as among the M;wi.i,Sor 
•I v..n)? wbto* fl"*h.V' '.(.ir Cape Hinchingbrtike Bome of the 
ii.u.ws uj> wob til* ir arma «f, ret* diet! out like a cross, n 
or hekJ up a itick with thr lar*/** ft nil. or w r.ir nf u bird tied 
to or/iba'l ‘ rn frf>>'k on ti.t* utti t>f a p,»’i s*'-* t/r otbTfda 
white <‘o**i..n Atfr-urj? the Khoshnnei the i\::u>.r“r pa.jits the 
%*ouHfn*» eheeks with veroillioo b» uAon of tutd the r©di 

ahiidd hoiiO’fl on ‘in* im t of a.'-lnp. or buna o\‘ r th** ’.i.ilN tti a 
town, or awmr*: * h!'<. h.' vd b^ ,i h-rald, mu . a '1 ?> of p«-at’e 

atiiimfir Ih# S '.vn<!',« .1 us, ’.s- Jn .V>’W Oufr.i* . ,iisd Uiv* »«b' vc^ut 

. tin* i.iUv- .'S’**, ?L«ir :'*p*'ir-’ on lb-:r * 'Af» I, ".id* :o 

thmrj i.**.:4<- .;S'*n;',»/5 >P" ordnu*-'-! r.,.';s' b u.'d so .va'rr 
and '<pr.nl. I 1 itfn» r (h<*ir bc.vi,', t ’ Tj.i” Li'.on.* ua-'iini ju-ur'..'** 
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If h fnuiMi inCVrnm'*^ 

li.ii? whi’ijSiir Hiiioitijjr thf' 

v«<}j Th»* fill 

<!»- 'r :i>: !■» 


,j ‘C, |... 


t-CJ 

a.n4 »t 'J’ r!'''’ • 

Wiikikiii - 

feo ghtm ‘S' 

wWkfit'- ; 

ewt of . ' . ’ . " , _ > . , .j 

|lt‘r»iO»A li'tH : ^ V, ‘ * f.'* ‘’r’. 

ihii* O? ‘<h(mih^ tliur An nl»i 

I'SkitMO nf hi-kl a Mkrtvty of iirliol^s, 

ami Ihl'li ?;*}'’! • .run, i»i5il'r4 ami hi»< 

tlmwiwil 1/ S’ -»**•' *'■ *’ ' frs‘'n'l‘<hs|».’^ Turn HavajffH* hy 

vniv'h ibr'.y #r*‘ r^mtU tn harl4*r, sshnw that 
WK K ^ ^ ^ ^ Llvni«'aon«j »>« : *TUt naiml 

; ' ; ‘,* tinknowii k to mil nut in a 

'’ *’J ' ’ **thwiir« for Mlf, or dayou want to 

In t-lie rnl^f m that an 

itpnr«itolii«g umht in mmm way give notbe 

of hi« \n ^ l»y ^toitolirig a tnimpet,” by 

fiiioatiiiK «t bbi%vifig a by mwghiiig twieej® 


to declare the intention of persons meeting for the 

tiryt tinie.^ 

*The Tib«/ «*(/., ‘is alwaj's disfcnwfcful; hence meeting a 
fenow-(‘ountryman in the dencrt, he is careful not to draw near 
without <iue precaution. At sight of each other both generailj 
8tt>p Huddculy ; then crouching and drawing the Hth’ain over 
the lower part of the face in Tuai'eg fashion, they grasp tiw 
Iji'» p.u.tMt' ‘p»‘ir in fh»‘ir right and - . . bilMiook in their 
tit. Aiti-r e ]!!• hiinnarn-H ihc\ begin to (‘xchange COmpH- 
:iif!:T ., ai'pniiiij- aler »Mc!nii hej herdlli and family connection, 
n-in. sijg anvA.-r \\ifli £ h.'inU.-'tri^-ing to Allah. These 

tOKn dUM' j uMiiiiiy la-A some mmutei^.’ - 

Doughty 3 tells’ US of t.he Arabs that, when a stranger enters 
the tent, his hosts 'ob^t-rvf an honourable silence, asking no 
untimely questions, (Mu-ii is >^ci)ool and nurture of the desert) 
until he itave eaten and drunken aomewliat at the least, and 
hy “the bread and salt’' there is peace established between 
them, f(»r a time.' There are traces of a similar etiquette in the 
Homeric poems;® and it is found among the Omahas® and 
mtm of the Athapascan tribes of Alaska,*? 

With thb form of politeness we may compare 


by littering the cry peculiar to iii^ t.rihe,^^ at hy | HoUmm silence witli which the Tupi^and the 


‘ IP ^trsriit law of tip* 4a«nr%s 'any pMr*^on enter 

t ftt 'Hi.'*’ I ir. c- 1 * ‘ wllbnut 


't f.'.r 


b t> 4 a ihl<» t A p*‘rso« 
;?,< answer, shall 


* miUp 
snaking »«¥ ; 

Mkej;,'/' - , s I j k 

bf‘ r< t ' b ?f d 

Si. MU t'.u.r itn fit tempt in iiwle U* iiscertain Hie 
5 , *A- umimni divimfction. 

AnioWii’tiw ■ ' ■:■ ■■■ ■ ' ■■'•"'• K'V’*i *" 
or fowl for till.” ■• !' '■• •■?'■’ it.* '*'■»»>> »** r.’HiwUNl 

at of evil oimn . sjuntks of a similar 

practice its munng the Faditm. 

m Tiia Ashiin|;*i lio**f smears iiimmdf with red 
m a iiiiirk of I iirii4 linens, ami It. is a favcmrahle 
iifffi if lie asks ilie t4i do likewise. The 

Qmml^ weleoiiiij him hf siiiearifin liin hiee and 
breast willi toilfer,^ wink in Nev. tlrntmi U is of 
trotMl twieiii if lilo hfdtd'fiut to thy 

u :t!i llift tirkkytid towards lilmA* It is 
not Iropro liable tin • -h*- ' •' *- im.-.j _ of^saitita* 
Hon ill tiMs among . .by i ■ “ ‘•J’-'-'t onrm d^y 


* Jmm. o/ / 

M.r* 

* IVrrt 4'^ At’ ; ^ 

p'Jh ;■■!!* rf. 

I , 


-4 i, 


(hirih.H® receive the strangler on his first arrival. 
This abstention from speech with him may, it is 
thought, originate in their fear of him as not, it 
may be, inherently tabu, but as belonging to 
strange gwls, as bringing with him strange super- 
natural induencesA*^ BciHide.s, it may lie that ^ the 
st, ranger Is not a human being, but a spirit. 
Ikuu'o one must make some sound each time one 
draws in one's breath or be smitten with dumb- 
ncm** Among the H. American Indians it is a 
common notion that * strangers, particularly white 
strangfus, are oft-times accompanied by evil spirits. 
Of these they have great dread as creating and 
delighting in mischief. The Naga, w hen entering 
or leaving a strange village, and especially wjien 
braving after liaving enioyetl its hospitality, strikes 
Ills ears, forehemi, awl stomach with a sprig of 
wild iwUgo, which he then places in his kilt, in 
order U) ' avert any evil consefiuences of his 
temerity ; ** and for the same reason the giver of 
liospiudity is exposed to tlangerd*^ The liaka*M 
Imlieve that evil, sif*kimss, awl tlmtli come from 
, fill* mtiTiim of strangers beyond their Iwrders;^® 
} 1^1,1 ^iiiidar views prevail among rim Melangkaps 
tMtmrnm^ lo .os, ; ^4 wnne td the Australian aborigines.*^ 
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yoixng children. ^ In the eye« of tlje natives of 
India he is specially dsn^^erouH in relation to food 
and among some of the jungle tribes charmed 
circles are drawn to keep off ‘Bpirits belonging to 
another netil emenfe, winch, being strangers, are 
presu in ably h ost i le/ * 

If the stranger be thus possessed, he must be 
disenchanted.^ 

Among the Thong* trltws he must submit to a purifying 
ceremony;^ and in 'Benin he wfts compelled to wash fais feet 
before entering the country,® ‘One of the duticss of the 
medicine chic! Is to exorcise these tpirits/ ^ atid, when ambas* 
sadors visit the Tatars, ‘ they and their gift® must jmss between 
two fires to be purified, lest peradventur© they have practised 
some witchcraft, or ‘nave brought some poyson or otaer mis* 
ohiefe with them/® 

It seems not unlikely that to present the 
stranger with a liglited etgar,® or with a bowl of 
liquor, or with tetel-nut,^^ or to offer him the 
flrstfruits of the soil, and, on his accepting them, 
to entertain him with feast, dance, and song,^® or 
to receive him witli a sacrifice,^® k to perform a 
Hymbolie act of w’'hieh, in «ome eases at least, the 
original isigiufii'aneo has been forgotten— »to remove 
the tabu from him and admit him fora time within 
the circle of the gr<mp.^^ 

In fchii practice i«, w« believe, to be found the expIiMmtion of 
two very curious modes of reception. When * stranger visits a 
Tupl camp, he goes to the but ‘>f bin (‘IjOiS-u ho>55 ami sit® down 
witoout sfwaklng. By and by the women come to him and 
weep over him, and mmmtnd blm. and he, too, must weep. 
In the end the mijUtTot liu- hut addrewes mm, provides him 
with food, and '4m}.'!* a humuorl; for him; and he dietrihtitea 

.mall i>rt' cni' .b“! Tct’i Wft-pmg avlcnnu* has Im*' n ohs»*ntd in 

'I'cw 7t^ .'ilm«l/‘Ht>u»'rn 4 aud,l 7 'Kdaii,B' in lh»* IVnrhui 

Islauds,'-* Xea tin* Auflantuu lylandw,^ ui»d anumg 

On* Ainu of In tin' laM Ihr^’c c,i cn it appear.'-' that it- In 

mdtilgcd in only at tur'cting.-t uf and to lui-d; t,)u« cv 

nlanaiimt ‘Ub r‘'d i>y L, B. Tj. l<'r * * (that u grn-f f-w tbo.-.(* 

who ha%c da d in thi' jnO'r\uI of } i‘jural.»mj or that of H. f.ing 
Bfdh'*!'' (th.U it i'* 'jiiy v-M-ping'/ may .tpply. But n*'i»h"r 
cxplanatnui lu* rt-. :h*' n* tiio unl.nowj; ranger ih wi-p? 

ov»*r on it! i amv,*!.-**'* In -.rr dnUKt ihc nativ<”- of t in* 1 4 und of 
Mau:>''';r, J. <». !■'. Il?»-»hr*^ -» luut nan and wonjfn weep 

bnmediaU'ly on m«"vr>ng.'® 


i A, W. Nieuwenhois, Qmf duress ihrmot I^eyden, IPdMIT, 
i 74^ m. 

^Qrmk% Inm, p. I». 

» II. p. m 

4 lte« 1^. a., TmMo And m JFmik ^ m mid, Imdon, 
im. p. Pit If. 

& JtL A. Jmmt, TAt hifn of a S*m(h d/rimn 7*1##, I.^iidofi, 

4 H. Uh^ IbAh, frreeil Mnin, Ikldicsf, iPflwod., IW, p. IM* 

s Tht 7Vxf# If ml IVmVoijs o/ di^hn A Cutpim md 
Witimm Hnhrfp^m^, cd, 0. It Beasley (liakUiyt Murietyh 
Lofidoa, lubil, p. IWj nL p. b*U. ix* below. 

‘j* Vtta M.irUu's }\ bfi Cnative® of Pra/db 
ie Bchom burgh, b hlTflndantof BritwhilnianaB 1C. W*4nho!«l, 
dIfnordiirArt Bcrhn, p. 4il (i4d B*’andHmvia); 

rb It. if. Truwbnii, in ffHmUl A*/*", booilon^ 

|K ITif. ; mnl m'e i\ II Htigand, T»> fl 41^/14 *i a 

iinkmtm f,nmA Ifontlon, Pdw, p. */n. 

fiohicr, ZVHW "lif. ; »d. UhaJmer^, p. hWCBapuane). 

A, v^n Or-nnep, Wmi rf M/mwmd «l 
Barb, IPbg pp. a lo. 

bt Tritmbidh Thmh^*U pp. I 4ih 1.41. 

mwb? of weiwunv at lEte inland of iletde llernstM 
Ct' % above) fiuwi th« pwiti*© of ^'arrymH fif*-' n*u<d tn | x«, 

Irotf W. 

Vllleg^gnon, p. *MH. 

li Taylor, p. I7h; %h F. A«g;ia, fis/r ««d in 

Amtmiui md Am MmUnd, f^smdon, 1017, iu loT. 

LnmhoU:^, Ammtf Panmkmh, ♦, p. 

^4 W. Umdon, h. fJ!l7v 

» X C*o^fk, k ilhh 

K. Meiiurho, imrin dw ikmm, 

TS, li mi. 

landwi, et euperdittoris de la tribu Beh-p 

(Nwvelte Ctab'tolej/ in Im xd. fl^ari», 

« Man. pp. fX ITS. 

II. C. ,lohn, AV.f#,t md fM Wild C.mU o/ 

NipmUf Eflihliur^h, IK^h p, Wi. 
m l7Sf. 

» An fehne of tli*; tr/n'S #er huoiholtjf, p. Tit f. 

5» /A* dmk'' m kwi^knriff^ m 

The llagnv, p, 4bi. 

H. del TndiO, ‘Tl« tllM,. of the of 

f*ra«suy, Ttiriiumii, Mtode A, l/lnmhdl, fWi.^db.it 

e/ ro||4#fFS md IV/p'tfj, IThi, iv 7|B; A- k\ H. 

WolUston, Aud IPSk% pp, 


Another curious form is found among the Central Eskimo. 
The stranger is welcomed with a feast; and, as he slowly 
approaches, one of his hosts gives him a severe blow and awaii 
a blow in return, and an exchange of blows continues until 
one of the comliatants yields, t At one time a similar custom 
nrevaileil in Greenland.^ The explanation of this practice 
18 apparently to be found in the account by ilall® of a similar 
ceremony In use among the Eskimo of Cumberland Inlet, 
There the combat is between the stranger and the sorcerer. 
After having exchanged blows, they kiss one another, and the 
stranger i,« ho?pilably received by all. The practice, in short, is 
a rite of aggregation. Mariner® informs us that at Tonga 
vihitora or perNorm who have been long absent may he chal- 
lenged ‘ by any one, or every one of the island, so that in the 
emi they a-re pretty (‘crtain of getting a thorough beating’: 
and we may note in this connexion the statement of St. John,® 
that the Koreans ‘ have no salutation except buffeting each 
other,* 

Ib some cases the savage offers his blood to his 
own gods iu order to gain their protection—a pro- 
ceeding which has not infrequently been mistaKen 
for a token of friendship or he takes the stranger 
to a temple and prays tliat any evil which the 
latter may iiave brought with him inay be 
averted or, to among «ome of the nomadic Aralis 
of Morocco, he presents the Btranger with drink, 
which, should tlie latter misbehave himself. 
* would cause his knees to swell so that ho coula 
not escape. In other words, he has drunk a con- 
ditional curse/® 

IX. Further, it is plain that tlie supernatural 
influences which aceompiiny the stranger will be 
especially potent in his own country. 

In *om® l^mof Awtmli* imtlvcn, In approaching strnng® 
enfmnifmmttt, ‘oarry llghtwi terk or burmng '-‘Irlvi In their 
hand*., for ihi* purpo-o, iht-y -..u, of ('Icwiilng and purifying the 
air * ; I ' and Fr.tv.i t n MJcgv'a^ that th‘‘ fin- born** 'it the iu-ad of 
tbo arn.v in am*u*ni Grcio/- and auao g fin* uvambu of S. W. 
Africa * us.jV have b*'t*n In'cniiod to vijh :p A. tin < vd iufiuotnn-,, 
\vh«-in<*r ia.igk'*! ur .spiriiu,.!, with v\bi-'n ihc mr of tin* 
vounlry mi jut be coii<‘(iv<-u t,n ifruj.’ hi tiic ■*/>:iutry of the 
Brataua Bohan had in hon.'*; ami they "b.4ic\(d that, he 
WAtohtd over them, mti that h« <mu#wt tbi^ir emmtiy to be 
deiwily to sirangtw. II t.H»*nfor«' to turn that theyatlii- 
buted the fcalMio which pruttfU'd th*m ric.mii the vWfc® of 

ototr lrihei,*Fi 


The danger of trespitssing upon tabued ground 
was, aoeordingly, very seriouH ; and the tiread of 
incurring it mm formerly so powerful among the 
New KealandcTM that, on going to a strange land, 
tb**y performed eeriain ceremonies Ho make it 
jw#, lest, MfeliaiU'e, it might hn\r been previously 
lopa/ In some ea^its the jd rmiyei m-k-. to render 
hiitis#lf w^ofptabl© to the divine gimrdians of the 

f laee through which he niuii pass by ilmiwing 
own on a heap a stone, a rag, a stick, or noiiie 
and in this ecinneiioii we may iitention 
fne iu-iief, vurrenb among the lt«»liiiiftRaii that a 
* uumpT e;tn en.-ure a friemily reception by spitting 
on a >tMne uftd athhng it fo a heap on the ncul.^® 


if. »ea«. ‘T> r'usn; 1 ^ 'a 

II, Umk, (ihd ./ ? 4 " / »llf. t#., 

tkhnhtiini^h mid BiOidcm, i^7^, pp .K, " <». 

* F, ttom, fW*, Ht. 

UAVirr. 41 / fA# ^rwifl ArAOtr AVjfvtiiO/n, e#b J. K. Nouns, 
W®K'44in^to«, Ib7tk eUed In j.f, .p l v 

4 Net* A. V*it OeimiTb l*#J /Otof 4 ^ p : ’.I ;c, Tu'Ct, pp. 

% mm, m 

» An Tun^ja hlnmU^, Kjliulmrgh, 


tb*i7, i. tii7. 

4B. ;*4a. p. 71. 

®tS. Turiser, Aomm a Bnndml Tmn J,/«' uud Anufj 
‘ Irffimkm, p. '/SU. 

^ K, isSertrarek, Mi L lithK 

r) H, Brutish t/ r®rfena, Slen’’»)urfte 

sod BombunTsT^, i. Ell, 

. pt. The Majte Art und the Kr^hdit^n ef liOei#. 

: Umdon, IJII, U, ‘/ti-lt pt. H., 7Wms«, p. FI : / ?> /'•; e’< »/ 

1 M. ferniifidr»fif tr. i*. M*rU»m S-c/f, n. \iv. 

! XV. >, l\hA, i. 7 ; I ?*;*..* 7 r* ur’a/ 

I d'fhii Piimd*> Cmpinr li'. ..-on/. /,..!/( Ito .' 4 ‘ :i. 

I Rx. Ner.k Bcwihju. PJAI, p, 114; cf. p. RIF 

nitow^p. 

I Bhurtlaifd, ead ike; Arm 

1 Uaslmv. p. '4a, 

OJ. Hhotmmh TV the Afne^m l<fkrf find Smt, 

' UndAfh IMF h m; m%* fl fl. Ai\ >h t.V li 

md F. l4chr#?»iit, Znr 
p. Tsra. 

o fR Fritisjh, IN# lA’iWsrtornira Ilr«ku, is^7^ 

p. id 4 i. 
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It bi * at hmu^Uiry nt twin or whoro 

Moitio ou •'< U.ift i»! ^noiittry * 

tl»t tliii wpiigi^ t; I*s«;4 liki^ly'to rogtmi any 
natural «l»j«‘rt mhirli i«^ simngi* or uiuiHual m 
eoni«wt«cl ill hwipi way with iiiy^toriotiH intlutin<*e» 
fmigiil with |wril to ImmMI, Nor ia tho roation 
far to «feok ; for tlii! birfh*rlAti<i in from it« vtsry 
natmrit tlie homis ul tlio inyhturloiiH and awo- 
to|tiriiig. Tlo‘ liiPj of 4ivi:4i»ri in iiiarkod wnuo 
fciriiiM iiy fialniml mui MnuHimm artifioi- 

ally, 1 % 1 ‘j^o iittliinil ohjwtH^ fiticih m nmxnUiinH, 
rivoWi hrnmtn, or aro timmaUd hy iht 

fwimgo %vilh iIoiiioiiA or «|4ritafsr |w*Wf?rH utron^or 
Ilian mim and Iiywork him or evil 

and he rr^^ardp witli fiimilar the i^reat 

fcrartw Ilf laiitlH whndi in many imitanee^ 

serve ii^ iMiiiiolitry. 

I rv d thwr 

.• - * . .t- t.\ r*r!,kv!«!y 

' ’ '■ i . ’ 1.' Ti . r- 

* . ! - ' r : ' ■ ' ‘ -t-iJ uaii of 

Ch ' ■ !, ■ ? « ,{ I 5 \'. * r*. . r i 

*'4 Ffsmiw atot C»«r m.VH of 

th»‘ m iniiv’ " '• / o oi* j t »> qttum l Olio 

ihoJA'i ifrmu w ft !«•/•■> 

,t4 Oil'* no f .v>>i ^nf fnixt, -ii'.i i» 

Iia.ro|jnjC*iii3i O.®- :>i‘Jiurh )hrtJ.* r -Aas ^imturjiy 

In ntlis^r m. t\> tio* h^mudary wa^ marked by 
iipriiiht kUmr^t^ wlikb^ m Old Germany, 
were not itifrei|iif?tilly the ||fiiviwtones of mmm.^ 
In mnw imrli *4 an*‘i»*!d Iroknd pillar«»tonas were 
wor#liiti|a!»l t and *a stoiio of wo«hl|** is mid by 
Iht Brelnm laws to l»o one of ilia olijia*fcii mwmi for 
marking the Itriiiis of ^ flommal observen 

that, * in Sonf h A?;ildt' inM-ri|dlon^t mMnm signifies 
** Imufidary oillttr,*' and at Ilia mmt time statue 
of litKi/' **idol/*^*^ itrifiiin tolls us thatordmls, I 
«|if»dAlly rifdoiils by irnttla* to-dc : 

in the i.iod; wbirli lay b **? -ac on {w»Ma''Uh is, 

Thi'H 4|iHt i4u*n a mmAnw or an klaml»-was 
eliosea it mm a lioly jiimt, merm! to 

fsjwari wlitwe !■•-' • * r. •■i idr |i!ny tu both 

eombafnnf '4’* >■ :;<* -J.o'b'Oiudary isfornuiliv j 
|?!»o ofi nodrr 1!^’ m rh*‘ upornaturaf ' 

l\ Ik km riiailln give# m kn drro'tjvo mamiint of 
the $»mm lakofi lo oramio mmtry 

agalwit a fdagiie of mmllimx : 

• T9 Iht tmm Urn wlmf4% wto ntliriil irnt^r it 
(ronit llf»* ’s« * . f|;** 4o( i/i.r. -‘onminf'd 

|i) SfH*' tal, 4 t; ■•* I J ?r> * 1 Ojr lo al k>oW 

ft'tm o ‘t « -41!’ t 4t sotm-AM fo*»o4‘t thHm, 

^iUp,t ^ u,r - I is 5-^ %’«; r,-,* .4)* ^ O'? »04 iMOgiOj? OS 

|fo‘ P i>j •< Sv.o s« o. i,* lUv ■ fy ‘ t yt’>isu of V44»i tm n. It H 
rr-'-'i/u t/ I |**- Usst no piun'^rr Kum mmit' 

hsi lAo <■ < U''ih ’f*’* f.lml it *Aa# t^5»mi^44 for a 

f y -N'> U‘%hy '?"*» V *> 1/ s if Uifl c*f a 

]fn4%».o> 1,' *./»,'< utyi V* %vr«* >'nf it|i awS *ls8' 

ir4|vM!»'4 O.IJ 4K'! ?;?- -yiU' <- f Oir Omo m at tArodost** 

a’- -^4 m laytriii? 

4 ‘f /40 xhr ?M 'js «a,f i'S' ■yrU‘Kri%i ‘'\4 H’t n0'«, and i« 

hi i a >'t mr4',rmr’ |o tlw* oltj‘''vn» 

%hh-k UUi^n 4 ,„ 4 s' 4 


^ i . .' ',ti it 4 os t, 

ln;h i>, .<=.”? ; 'a, || lOb -e'O tJ thf Smdiu^ 

ifp. til, im 

* W* i, llmiw Ifcf topdon, 

p, I'b 

4 IS 4. 3^ oSidS 5J J ; iv'. 3. 

^ IL Ifrannrr, bmfs^hr Ik^h*, ^ l 4 ;?|s* 55 f, lHs 7 •"-I'S n 
noi'r :u 

? llAn iit.f 'iwn, %h Y^, 
lO’fbu. I‘*%l ), i*- 'v 

^1* W. 4 AVial J/wt i/ Jfmifnt /rftend, toiidoo, 

s, . 1 1 i?, '^Xrf f 

yortH'd to ?/, FAf/Mi'ld p. "Mi, 

1 vr:^. 

ti 0 »’>* P. n 7 - 

t* /A*?* i'' .ju"' . '■ A* OStfd IF* .VnVa, 

V, ;?./» 

C’f, 4 r 14 '!. #^ 04 orf^. ?t», On* ft '■ry <4 tso^ 

^>' 4 ; Hr n», O’mi/attfff* 

h- bi* tl, %i ’, #0(r If, iS Tr'm4ioll, 

too4»i»o^ I*. i+PSfrf'*n» p, I'jrf. ^rU 

Hv.i-M 0- Mt> , lltiisoiom * Ur 4 T-*o*n *pti* 

tl'«r s^^tHhh 

bh, vit ; »n 4 Mt isn imrsoASiM. 


IF. ICXCEPTWNft TO, and MODlFtCATIONE OF, 
PRIMITIVE iiSAOE, X 2 » The evidence which we 
have adduced makes it sufficiently clear tliat the 
limii.'^ of the primitive group constitute for its 
memberH the limits not only of their rights and 
duties, but also o^f the only life possible for them. 
Beyond those limits lies an unknown world peopled 
I by hostile beings and pervaded by malevolent 
! influences, and, therefore, of deadly danger to the 
stranger wiio crosHes its boundary. Thus the 
phrase *homo homini lupus ^ is apt to express the 
relation which normally subsists between group 
and alien groui>. Still, it is, as we shall see, 
suscepiihle of modificafioiis in more ways than 
one. The stranger may be admitted to the mem- 
hership of the group-^.y., by adoption— or he may 
be so connected with it by mauTinge, friendship, or 
some such tie that he may, in virtue of that con- 
nexion, l>6 permitted to share, to some extent at 
all events, in the rights of its members. Or he 
may remain outside of the group unconnected with 
it by any such tie, and yet be treated, in certain 
circumstances and subject to certain limitations, 
as a friend or, it may be, as a neutral. 

A. Where the stranger is admitted to the mem- 
bership of the group or is so connected with it by 
ninrriage, etc., that he is permitted to share in the 
rights of its members. Pe^r^tons who havo ^made 
Kroth-'r.ib ^ .See (irt. Brothkhiiood (Artificial), 

ih) CapUm mid otiur persons adopted mto the 
group, — 13* We find in the treatment of prisoners 
of war an example of the gradual mitigation of the 
rigour of primitive usage. In the earliest times 
the victor slaughtered not only the adult males, 
but the women and chiklrcn of the vanquished. 
In some instances the slaughter of prisoners is due 
to the belief that, as worshippers of vanquished 
gods, they are an especially acceptable sacrifice to 
the gods of the victorsA A step in advance is 
taken when the victor, having grasped the fact 
that a living slave is worth more than a dead 
enemy, spares the oonq^uered warrior A When the 
Namaquas discovered tliat Damara prisoners made 
useful drudgw, they ceased to kill t hcm.^^ In New 
J^caland captives and their children were enslaved j 
and remnants of scattered tril>eH submitted to 
servitude In order to secure protoctioiL'* Among 
the trilujs of Sierra I^one prisoners taken before 
the ric?0-crop were spared to cultivate the ground, 
wliiln those taken afterwards were generally 
killedA In the Marquesas prisoners are not 
alwayt killed ; they are sometimes adopted by 
chads and laH^ome memher.s of the tribes or families 
which receive them. So close is this connexion 
that, instances are eiteil in wliich an adopted 
captive hiis followed the chief wdu> adoptod Mm in 
a hostile expOiiition against the tribe of his birth.® 
A somewhat similar account m given by Itoehiw^ 
of the natives of New Cakuionia ; and among the 
N. American Indians the custom of adopting 
prisonerH of war to fill the places of demi pereons 
is extensively practised. The adopted parson 
becxmies brother or sister, son or daughter, accord- 
ing to the petition which the imnmed oemipied 
and, if he be assumed into the place of the head of 
tins family, he exercises in regard to the dead man’s 
wife and children the righto oi husband and father.® 

X MU%T$ki^i^kin^ Pmpim, p% 170 , 

voa Iberfeg, Dm^Zmek im Lelp%, 189 S, l 

m 

t AmUtwmn, p, ; aee sl» the infton<»8 griven ty A, H. 
Poi-t. (*er Hhtioh^iiieheji Jufisprumm, Olaentorf 

aii4 li-iy/xto lhin-*X>, i. 337. 

* ii. iVi. 0 Matthews, p. 147. 

Viiic<‘»flt>R-J>m«oulin and Desgrais. », 2§S. 

7 i>. v.u'L 

S I* IL Mom^, Andmi Society, London, 1877 , p. » 4 i £. He 
olj^H»rvea that iwoptlan and torture were the alternative 

ol Hm eaptlves. 

9 c. Coldmt, 7'/h! NiM, (*/ the Fim Indian Yathm of CamdE^, 
tontlon, i. St 
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It has been observed that, *if priMoners thuH a<lruitte<l into 
f&milles behave wol!, t-hc.v have everything- (hey want. But if 
they run away and am taken, their Hvea are in daniufer. . . . 
Even the tialions to wlioiu (ht‘ ninawa.vM belong will not renelve 
th«m^ blit treat them nngratebd beioKH ; they therefore 
turn mil vagraniw and iutvnt the uwwIh.'I Kdwiii Jaim'sWiuidH 
that sueii ifemerifi breeme Ho identiiled with tlieir adoptive 
nation fhid they regard the appIk».tio» to theniw^lves of their 
tmmtt of origin an an iiiHuIi. 

(c) Fermms mcirr^lnff into t/i*', r/roup.- ii|. Tn 
tti&ijy GmtM a irilnt to regn-nl or in-at, a 

stranfi^or m an enoiuy if he hm uiarriod iiito ifc. 
In Krais Kita and among the Wachamhala a 
stranger can enter into a fasniiy hy marriage ; 
and the |imctice has been observed among the 
Xarayes,® But intermarriage does nob always 
prodaee peace/ for, in some instances, intertribal 
fights contlnne, and after the battle the women of 
tlie combatants visit each other anti concbde on the 
loss of thtdr common relatives.® In the Marquesas 
a man who has married a woman of a nt'iuh.huuring 
tribe may^ pass to and fro l>etween it anti his own 
tribe in time of war without fear of molestation/ 
In the Wasliington Islands mm and women of 
difterent tribes betrothed on the conclumon of a 
peace are spared in time of war;*^ and among tim 
brib«i of the Niiga hills a native who has married 
a girl of another villago and resides wit!i her there 
i» regarded as a neutral, and rimy safely go from 
her village tr> lii« own even during hostilities.® A 
similar account is given of the Asalm peofda of the 
Niger/ In Honmliland mi^bmm are «elect»al from 
men whoie daugiiters im? married to memliers of 
the tribe to be visited and within the kmiers of 
Sint&ng only those foreigners may exercise the 
eailhig of mercimnti who are married to women 
of the country/* 

(4| /t' n'tohi ^mrmvnfmr &f th^ ifToup^ 

muimfl frit pf(\ "* 1 C In many instances a 
friend iy Weption may be nnwnrerf by means of 
an introdnetmn. Among tne Andaman Islanders 
a stranger timy not etifer a dintrict v U • 

pernuK-jnin, unb‘«H .ir'-niup-tuif'di by a <*( it. 

If he vi*^it a camp bu (iic be, 4 time, he will \m 
weiromod if introtinrMd by a mntml 
trjKq tlw Kurnid did not molest the Brajemk 
familloH which came into their country, laicaww 
regardtHi biofJofrH the llralHdung who Inol 
brought them so/^ Again, Kolhen foll-t n^ ehat a 
ira^tlicrV bc»i among the llotJimtot ^ wmi 

to take a native wiih biin. Then he ^vus snfo and 
wav bospitaidy cntcriahpid. The same u true of 
tin* WcHicin l5'djimo;” Lc** Africaiins*^ that 
in '--mic par'’'*-i >f4iro*'CM the '^ifiingrr mmU have 
fb***‘>‘*nj{ M.mcKynl or woman <4/ ho country ; 
ami among tin* Indians of tlic Uonjira 
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women are bo much renpected that a stranger 
pr<d,c<d<‘d by them may travel in perfect security/ 
The women of Konoma w'ore occasionally hired as 
escort;''^ and tiie women of the Bhils protect the 
stranger against the cruelty or licence of tlie 
men/ Hennan Melville^ Htates that, although 
the hoHtiliiiiiH between the triliCH preclude aiiy 
intercourse, yet a man wdm has formed a fricrHi- 
Hhip with a mendier of a hostile tribe «iay, subject 
to certain restrictions, venture with impunity into 
its territory. * The individual so protected is said 
to be “taboo,” and lii^ pennon, to a certain extent, 
is held as sacred.^ In Fiji the stranger must be 
accompanied by a rei*ogju/,<*d herald or by a man 
specially appointeil by a ciiief wdio is on friendly 
terms with the tribe to be visite<i / and in the 

K dncjpalities of Ghazi-Kumuk and Kaidek he will 
5 seiised and sold unless he has a native %vith him 
or letters of recommendation to a prince* or knows 
or can name the prefec*t of the mosrine wdiither he 
is iHuind/ In some cases the traveller dcfpends on 
his engaging servants who assume the oflice of 
))io((‘ctor:s / and sometimes the host gives his 
or In-”' spear® to his guest as a pass|Kjrt, or 
makes certain 'marks upon ‘him with white chalk, 
wlih-h mtvc fho .'Hume puipo.-r/® The gifts ex- 
eharigo<l by king.'* and priio-f-s were used a« tokens 
a‘*criMiit ing t Ik; |Hri>*>us whtj possessed thi*m/^ The 
<n-p/leXav of the ilreeks, the tesmra twnpitnim of the 
Itfimans, and the thirs ailpefmth of the Carthagin- 
ians were similarly employee! ; and w'e may per- 
ha|w comjmre with these practices that of the 
heathen Northmen, who frequently marked them- 
selves with the cross in order inore easily to enter 
iniiMiU‘^incs'Hrclatinns wills (’hrs cii^n-./* liolwrtHon 
Sriiitii montion'H flu* egso of ??,n A(o.i» patron, 'who 
stam}»e<i hb client with Ills tmmel-braml ; and the 
Narnnyeri hilduktF^ may be referred to m this 
connexion. 

(#q Fmom emmet rd hj elmM mml t(d€m,^t6» 
Tim Bdem lau.d ua ^ crry h'un;*: In some trilm 
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Mid it fi rtili*? ift batik* that ia> nmn 

iliwiilii f^r '-lay mmllmr Ilia wina* 

<!r <‘'4 ii-M Kifligiaiuiit ob’a*rvt‘H/- 

|iow«vr.r» fbal^ want' trUw.H f^tfaitiusm 

Bn ililliifairf* iii I In* bii,l tb*’lit*l»L^ 'rhiH brHiH*!i of 
tlie rnnfivi*'* tmatianat in Fnaar’n 

am/ 

li Where the strait i^er is not admitted to the 
mcfflher^liip of tli« group, and it not connected 
with it by marriage^ etc.* and yet is treated, in 
certain circiiiiifitaiiCi*i and swbject to certain limita* 
tions* as a friend or neutral I'M /Vh? 

arlt. ipivrs iPriiiiitiva find hjivagel iMAHKKT, 

II 3 , 8 . 

f/i« ' 17 , J'lven the rndt^^t 

gavftijfi'!^ art? in pay %d.dln tn and reeidve 

ilitRi ir*m tindr frk*ftfk i ami vii^it« are 

made tim nei'a’dnn <d liarire^i^ c;aro«Mdj«» 

and liiHiriliif ioiiM i»f Tim ir'i^itors are no! 

merely imte.rtiiiiM*il ; fli«*y are Manned, for the 
tiiim w4fi|r, iigiiiind, rebk*ry aiid vinlnuHn And, 
wimti fim nmi of Inddinp^ inlwmiirwiof some j^nrt 
with wlmiigerH aritr-s l,tm |p'#^|dlality esgeridM**! 
within tim Mipplir^ llwt form of the now* 

roliitiwi^ iiiiirh tlm smriitwt ni«,ji«k‘h of trmling 
with slr«iii||er.*» to < '» . a*la|*tathms of 
ilii txoliiiti^e of yiiis ia aiiiong frkmds.’* That 
the trratiiitmf «4 tli*? siraiig»»r was an imuHio 
tion on tlie |4»‘vnms in hlama hy the fm*! 

that <w w»»r4 1 % in several imed to 

express tint r«»iit*i*|ifioa of ^♦fiwwy* and that of 

li, Tr r “*d Iwfdly lif> mid timt tim nwmnw of 
the m • ''.* arrnrdwi dilftrx widely aitioiig 
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thu mj’ftl roflwtff. But it Is to ho aotod that the only travellert 
wen; th<»s« who bom the coammuds of the king or his officials.! 

21. Fr<;<|ut*ntly a parting gift to the gtient^— it 
ntay be ifi tim form of food for hi« journey^— or 
by t im gnoHt,^ or an exchange of giftH,® ae, companies 
or compbitcH the exerciHe of luwpitality.® 

■ Among the Kouthern Blavs the guest is, in some dtetricta, 

I em^rfed p> theiiimtHOf his host's poMsewtions.'? The practice 
U ffumd in many other i>arts of tlic- wsidd -f'.f?., m Citciwia,® 
luiiong the Moors, in Egypt, a* in Kiji,n anti In'the old North." 

22, In many nmtumm tlie hospitable reception 
of the^tranger in Huitject to certain refttriefcions— 
a fact whi(;h.shoyv« that, at ail events in the early 
forms of the in.stitul ion, the guest tejomes a friemi, 
and ceases to be an enemy, only for a limited 
time. Among the Arabs the peace established 
between the stranger and his Iiosts lasts for ‘ two 
nights ^and the day in the nuilst, whilst their food 
in in fiim* and a similar period wfis tlie term of 
the gmrfs stay in old Germany and among tlie 
Moors of Brakna on tlie BenegaL^® In ancient 
ireland the term was ihreedays and three nights. 
The {Stmthern Slavs declare that ‘ a guest and a 
tish^ smell on tlm third day* ; and the Anglo-Saxon 
3 'ayingran, *Two nights a guent, the third night 
one of the InmHehoId/ f.^. a slave. In New 
Zealand welbtUNpnsfsl strangers are hospitably 
treated during their stay, which, however, is not 
to Im prolonged kyond the time ref[uired for the. 
dbpatch of their business.^® In the Marquesas 
visitoni who attend the festivals of hostile tribes 
leave on the evening of the third day, which seems 
to mark the limit of the security granted to them ; 
among the Wwhambala the stranger receives food 
for a day, and, if he stays longer, must purchase 
lil:^ supplit*.s, imkiw he has a protector.*^ In nsany 
cases hospitality and protection last only so long 
m ihi! stranger resides with his host. 

Tlitm, it If «wid ot ihi At%h that *h« roM hl» inemlcs, hit 
asd hli uilirtilhsuw, pruvWttd thui thfty it© not actually 
ill Wii win>rc thnr projw'Hy isi wrfHi/ai a shnUar 

ii <rlvi*R of Jhr Fiji the Nanisqwiis,* the 

. .'I « . - uN {hi and Urn iatsaWtanta of 

4' h', '1.. u.-'" If an cruwy mlvtfi m OwajciJ Aimp. 

.% . .s y. r pr 0 i .to. Ku b»M©an*'r he hm caicn with hm 
hwli, mail hi jo^uro# t# hin own hemi, whm th« prbiU‘g<' 
AwtfiiiM ih** Eitkiiun uf (jm-nland th«* ©niiny wm 
‘ ^ho-lsroMf and |jn tliiold Kt?rth no% 4 ‘Vf‘f} th© tnurdt*rt‘r of a 
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brother could be turned In SelAugor a gueet must stay 

tbre® nights in the lunwe* hi» deiKirture on the first or second 
night being calbul ‘liwuiting the night.’ To avert the evil 
consequence of sinth an act, fumigation is resortoi to.^ 

23, Among i!iij triben near Port Morenby^the 
Htrimger Htayw with Im «|?ecially gocni friend 
{tmUah «<> matter wlmt hia own group of 
aoHcent may be ; ^ the Kalmyk atranger goen to a : 
friemi, or, if he has none in the village, to the 
amin^ who providen for him according to hin : 
quality;’* aiul, among tlie Wachambala, there i« | 
In every village an ollieia! who seeii that a etranger 
receives food and lodging.®^ A like arrangement 
ia found among tlie ixiuljies® and mine of the 
Thonga tribes;^ and in ancient Ireland a public 
hoapitaller attended to the wants of the stranger.** 

24. Among many peoples the stranger consults 
Ilk safety bast by choosing a protector. Among 
the Barea and Klumlma he must select a host, 
and, in the case of the latter people, if he leaves 
his host's house, he must l>e accompanied by a 
native.* The foreign settler In the country of the 
Bogos must take a proteftior from the Hchmagilli, 
a ciiw of nobles or, rather, freemen ; and he ami 
hk descendants continue to be the dejiendents of 
the fierjioii chosen. The foreign merchant may, 
however, change lii» patron,**^ ’ Amtmg the Beni- 
Amar he must take a temporary guardian.** 

Bwrt»a tell* m that * tb© Ahlmn or proictcter of th© SomUi 
country m lb© MaarM* of tht OitllM, th© Akh of El HyJaaj, th© 
0lmfir of lh« Siimltlc Peiiitiswln, mtl tb© Itebia of Kastoro 
Ar&blii. . . . Tia© Abban at mtm m broker, t‘w*ort, amm, 
and Ifitorpriter, mmI tlw lasiitutian may Iw mnuklcrinj the 
#a.rtlli«l fom of to.n h du* lu .01 at- r<u rb, , a » t iU:;t 
percentee, hto f't'<d and .’m- pr.r. ult d 'h, .•xj*-;, .-of 

mi cmidityw, and lu* 00*. isdo-qin my n.jdl or 

for hi»s kiridrnd. In imWim to© m mmtii m arraafo all djfif^r- 

and wm feo %hl tto« ^ttlt of tok clteiit tgainat hii 
l»llow-ooeiitrym«a. tthoubl Itot Ablmo to# iiala hk Iritw is 
toouod to tAk# np ih© and lo make ^foval fin* ui th»»ir 
prot 4 iK«‘. • • • Acfnrdtn;,; to lb© laws of Ihn ommiru tho Abkaii 
t« th« lOMtor of Ih© Jif© and uroiK^rly of toisi ©iHoit.*** 

25* Ilm Batuta*® iiiforitw ui that at Mag;ob»x<». 
when a vwsel arrivtii, soiiw of the young <if 

the place went <>» board, each Itearing a covnre«i 
dish coidaiidug hmd. This one of tliorn |ir#«iifcedl 
to a mercliiint of th© aliip, erylftg, *Thk h my 
guest/; and all the ollmrs mUul In the iianie 
manner. The merchant left tlie viwwl iiiily to go 
to Ilk ho?4ik house, unless he had vistteil the eity 
often IwfoTc, in which cwt he went where he 
jdcmicd. The ined sold im tli« mercliaiit what he 
had hrouglil wdlli him, ami made hk kirgains for 
Mra. A suuilur cwsiom prevailed in tin^ .MuIdivcH,** ^ 
at Mimhumod® at Ihdatcad® and at liurulii ;*^ and ; 
Iht Iterhapiii <d flic Klimrwatcr flnttcnhd 1 

not oaiy supplies Idin with food ami hmgiugf hut 
him ill making his fiurtdia^^es, and twarn ■ 
collect?^ urliclc'^ til be ready him on Ids iicsjt 
vkit. Wiom, on fho otheV Imwl, tin* itehapin . 
visits Ilk lloilcntot owofV village, ho livcaihcre j 
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at free quarters.* In the time of Ibn Batuta® 
there existed among the Turkomans associations 
of baidielors, who made it their buHiness to enter- 
tain strangers, whether mercliaiits or merely 
travellers ; and among the Eskimo of the Mackenzie 
river tlie stranger, by choosing a native as a 
protector, established with him a sort of relation- 
ship and a community of rights and duties.® Ac- 
cording to Seligmann,^ when a ship’s crew arrives 
at the Papuan Gulf, each man chooses a friend; 
anti the friends decorate each other with the 
personal ornaments wdiich they have brought to 
barter,® 

26. In Cireassia there are fraternities the members 
of which are liound to defend and assist on© an- 
other ; and tlie stranger who has a member for 
Ins konttk^ or liost, has a claim for protection and 
hospitality not upon him only, but upon all the 
momlKirs of his fraternity.® A similar account is 
given of tlie Turkomans,’ while among the Ossetes 
the host m rcHponsible for his guest’s 'safety, even 
though he l>ean enemy.® Among the Pottawatomie, 
liowever, the laws of hospitality do not sliield the 
enemy;* and among the Akikuyu they protect 
neither host nor guest.*® 

Ev©ry Ksibyk filing# in a littl# isolftMU worbt. W«r« it not 
fer the ampa, ©Mfii wouW b© at constant wiirfar# with its 
n#lgtolHHirs. This institution secures a protection which is 
Mrsonal to th# proWgiS and tb# vfbimey of which k measured 
I toy the Influt nec and j-ovv-r of tl.‘ pr-C'-itorJi The anayd may 
iw iMtiyr-b'd bj ..ri tadivnical, a . 0 /, a viliagf, or a tribe, 
fireaijh «» U i i ti.miNht fi auh d( .oh and conflscuiion ; W and a 
Kabyl# cannot ryfus# to grant it, even to a stranger, if he toe in 
imineilJal'© datigt r.w 

27 . In many eases the most efrimeioui protection 
k timt of Che king of the country or chief of the 
village visited. Among the Baitas the fu|ritive 
who tnmte himself voluntarily to a |i6ity rajah is 
alisohitely mhJ* In the country of t lu* K imbunda 
the king is the exclusive protector ni strangers; 
arifl, while an injury to a guest is thought to draw 
down the wrath of the goik, Ids gocsl treatment is 
due to the fact that the iiiimtitcii, by using him 
well, m really serving hk own interests/* It has 
lieen remarked that * a chief k rather envied his 
gimd fortune in irst ioeiirliig foreigners In Idi 
tewn/*® In New Zealami a londgiier (ymhkm) 
might obtain a eldef’s protection on tliii uiider- 
atamiiiig that lie gave him large prewiiite for wiiall, 
houglit trout iiim at llio Idgli^t price, ant! kept him 

hi lohami/’ Stmodin©’' I hi*' jd*o*. was eon* 
ferred hi the form id a tabu. W iufu tiie stranger 
hvcmitf\s the protegf^ of a ruler whon^ power is 
abstilute, he may not m a gonrnU rule limvi the 
country without the royal or engage 

ill trmie with subject pcmui% without tlie royal 
kimwhaige Mui approval The, kinL% In short* 
iii«no|HdiAes tnimmcrcc.** The hho'kmail whlelt li 
I W. J. nurrhidl Tnmtu m lAir /wem*. 4 frimt teiidwt, 
IftfAZL k AV;A' u. i. 

to. ;bn. 

E. PctiOit, Act Umf^U Mspmrmuj^t ISil* p|i. IS, 

* UbI. 
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tlie |»ric»ii />f till! of itiitny AfrioAn 

pofcoiitiito Ik imt, in tlir»|4«pm 0 ! UnrUm^^ unjunt* 
tfc hnm tiio lii-^tiija liwm yf tlio ami 

tek«‘H itio ni tko fornix by thy nhhimJ^ 
Utiiil it is piiitl, tiMf r*Myi (}u payment of 

aHitiiiliir iini^nf tlio Tiiiirt*^ fiybbw protoot ilioHo 
who pii" '! fh«,!ir torriiyrioM,* 

Th« tim Om»k*i ami fho omiMukhip of 

tk# Mhtkkt t,k« iiml of 

ft imitiH’ior,® liiiil _ ^vyri? imlwl of tko 

iaftthtttWM of ho^fklfility,^ 

aS. Hh* ltipm%)hm yyinfiiarMlni tlm 

Mci appryval y| tlio llyiirrio wt^rhl ami he m 
reicartfnl with tlario feoliiiin by lyaiiy wnvagy am! 
barlaifoiw propios. ‘Aiimiig fke Aralw there in 
ao kttier re|rtirf of a aiiiiiV lifyltiaa t« lie ealiai 
ia hU I'laiiiiry / liberal waii ; m aotldrig 

ifiore halofiil iht > ^ b . aaiae, hnMUJ « 
AmoiiK Allies of the Ynkon 
river* mi»l ibf* Wr^iorn ikkiao*** ri*imttitmu laid 
nrik are iirt|«irf‘d by tint exereiKH ol lik?ralilvA® 
Among the kiikh » *•»«««!% inmitive tohomtafity 
wi4 bmvory in imnoi * All th^ ouymiy / that the 
liilHntntim * ba-H kiliftii will Iw? in alfyndane<M*u him 
ft- lit the iiexi Work!, ‘met the auiimUitof 

all klmiii lie liiw rtileii with liw friemlM will live 
ftgftin m lib lttrm‘Htank.* 

Kmiie |ft^y|4es> treat the refuml of hoj^pltahty 
m a pttabliiiblf* iilletieeA* *-|aet4»a a pra- 

fbiofi cif th« Mur^jwndm to the cdFwt that 
*f|iiiim«ii|iie liovpiii vikiieiitl teeliwa aut iuvnm 
argftveritj triiiiii wdifloriim iiiliifkme limlrtetiir’j 
Mid llafttiiiii trll» tw lliiit* if a Slav refasei^ to 
r#«lf « ft .*4 ranker* Iw b tlefirived ui hb pry.* ii\‘ 
mil hb k kiriit d«#wm Franew 1 h ul:iv • 

yM--n« ?hft|, if ft Kftllr rejwM ft rei|ii4Mt for 
K* *■'* th»» «f lii?f knml ia lined in 

rank* ft ikirllitfi id %lw line ladng iirMlii mm to the 
pofftiili nggrieri^i 

,y>* III til#* ®f#iiiiilry Ilf !l|}y Klmbnndft r.a bimry to 
k iliimglil to d^iw d^wn Uiy v* 0**0' the 
ftiid ft nifiilliir view wwi lielii b;; ?by old 
ii#riiiftin#i. Hioy rnitmuM il m m tlaly tiiefttnijeni 
nffttn ftil to treat im-mMi m mrmL mul tM lodge 
mi umintmu liny/" in \mhm a |>r«tloefc«<l 

•tffttipi' r. ft ; sn eld Atabtii lift Wft» ' 

rftift wii»tditii«% nwiiwlhiiw hemlitary. 

Hit pfyo.j-fbin tiiigiii lit* EgMiini m pmtimlm 
mmmf^ or ayuimt * In gwitral. io noiae 
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it was con«tifcuted by a solemn engagement 
at ft mmetuary, and held good until renotnieed at 
the same place. Thun the god himseif became tlie 
protector of the strangers cmineJ 
A<*»*i»rdi»iK k) ihti Ili-brcw I;m|?,h'*-r: , tiw istr.ui,'.:* r h.ft<i a 

to prott‘Ctioiru He* w:ts r'ft-anhd as^ poor and h<‘I]>h‘H' 
and wtM# ohtwi'd wiiij Uuj widow and iiut orplian as one not to be 
oraSfljrO'd ; and, in thb connexion, the law made no 
dilferenee fmtwfifti native and foreigner/^ In tin- world oi th«- 
HrftiOTa' pofina the tiormal roMion of itate to stefee w^ag one of 
war. The atrarijrer had no rigiitst and yet the degree of 
i'hiii nation to wiitch a |mople had attained was estimated 
largely on a conskkratlon of its attitmia towards him. He 
wan, as were llo' l>eggiir joid the .«®«ppljanL, regarded as holy, 
ami he enjoyed the sj feeial protection of Z<.m etov. Moreover, 

* .« hir.g li pt giiOKi hi- giie.T ..Li.iiij.Ht thoj-e of his siibtects who 
d iiiui, .osd luu-t, pennii irhn to depart without let 
or hindrance. In some eases the relation between host and 
w'os herediiary.3 The position of the stranger upon 
itaiian fwal seems to have been vt.r*, sinillar. To elay the guest 
wa^ to offend the gtais of hospita!il\ J Moimui^yu •> lavs special 
i’rnpha«ii* on the legal nature of the conip:w:t of friendship. It 
r-' ft’i. ju't a < I'fh'Tf-mo O’ i:rd 'mntrv't 1 K-a d, ..n the declared 
V I .'O' p.iit'* ".aTifi II ;v;f< ri*<*ortifd m <inphc fte on tablets— 
Where it was entered into by private 
IM'rfKjiis, flu' gin-st Iwl a claim for mftintcnanci* and protection 
®mly on tm iiod. It could be formed only Iftdween different 
ooumminties or between mend>€!r» of .different conununitics—a 
charai'tenstm which also marked the relation of mtron ami 
cherd, 

AwimUtift to the Talmmi and the t^ur*in, the exercise of 
Imspitahty li a rifligious duty jf and a similar view teetiis to 
have prevaiM in ancient HgypL« Anamg the Damam a 
withfsring curse falls upun nfu‘-e t*? . Iiare their food 

with the stranger;^ ai.d <. f'iuawh.v -'m.lar ctmcepllon was 
held by the .Masai/^ Hut. m . ‘.rding b^ Mt rlu-rdi Masai hotph 
tahty was limited to Mw»i. 

(ri) Thii fugitive und the mpplumt, — 31. The 
pmetitm of htwpitftlity creaum and fosters a dis* 
|Misitkm to lie liOK|utti.bl6 ; and flie protection 
mij<#yed by the fugitive and the suppliant seems 
to Iw ft natural extenmon of that accorded to the 
irmler, f« many instanees tvhere individual dis- 
tricts are uwited by no common iKmd the fugitive 
from one village flees to another, where he is 
maintftimHi and protectmi ; and in Home eases the 
privilege is granted !®y a chief from selflnh motives 
' to hiereasc^ jus hdlowing,^® The siujurity 
ftllorded limy lie limited to a periml Bee 
art AmiAm. 

ld\ thn >ir'nu, 3 u. Hie duties of an envoy mn 
frequently Im periormtfti oniy in a iKirdcrdiiiid ; 
and in such vm&n the sanctity of iiis privilege is. 
in pwt at least, to 1 m$ at tri baled to tJie wuTed 
ehiirfteteri sties id tk«^ spot.*^ But the idlice and lit© 
privilege attached U> it origltiiiUi in ilm elomftntary 
netsih of savage «#cletitj«; and IterOi m In m 
many mliur instimecH, ndlgion iitv»t» with lt« 
form ftitd s«|*|s»rts a ith lu wimd ions tli# mstitiifclon 
wfdeh those neuils liav# crimtol. The envoy ii 
regardtsi an invitdable in tie* .\!;ir»pie;fti'. and 
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among the Basutos ; ^ and with all the Evve-Rpeak- 
ing tribes it is an unheard-of crime to molest an 
ambassador bearing the stick of office.® A like 
account is given of the ancient Irish,® of the 
Bushmen,^ and of tribes in Guinea,® in Central 
Australia,® in New South Wales, in Polynesia,® 
and in New Zealand ; but, in the last instance, 
only if the envoy be related to the tribe to which 
he is sent.® Among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon 
the life of the war messenger is secure, a near 
relative of the people challenged being, if possible, 
selected for the ofiice.^® Among the Brazilian 
aborigines foi'eign messengers are sometimes sub- 
jected to ill-treatment ; and authorities differ as 
to the practice of the N. American Indians in 
former times, In New Caledonia a chief who 
wishes to sue for peace sends a woman with a man 
who has friends in the enemy's tribe to carry his 
proposals. They are safe, while other persons 
would be killed and eaten. The Dieri send 
women as ambassadors or messengers. 

Among the Baris * women are allowed to visit their relations 
in distant villages, and it is a recognised rule . . . that they 
should never be molested in any way. Thus, they are often 
able to act as ambassadors and peace-makers between contend* 
ing tribes.’ i® Tlie envoy was regarded as inviolable in Mexico 
and at Tezcuco ; and it is said of Muhammad that he spared 
the lives of certain persons on the ground that they were 
aml)asaa<iora and therefore privileged.^ The messenger was 
soinetirnes accredited by a gjft.18 

(e) JVomen, holy wen-, and other privileged 
persons, — 33. We have seen that in many in- 
stances women act as envoys to hostile tribes^® 
without fear of molestation. It is not always 
easy to say whether they enjoy this privilege m 
virtue of the office with which they are entrusted, 
of the occupation in which they are employed, or 
of the sex to which they belong. Female captives 
are spared in many cases in which all the male 
captives are put to death ; and in some countries 
» traveller escorted by a woman and an outcast 
who takes refuge wibn a woman®® are treated as 
inviolable. In the last two cases, at all events, it 
seems as if it were the my.sterious sanctity attri- 
buted universally by uncultured man to woman- 
kind that operates as a protective agency.®® 

In Nw Zealand women were pennittod to go from camp to 
camp during war *,3* &nd the same h told of the Baris by 
Hounteney*Jepl]t8on,^J® of the natives of Engano by Bastriati,2S of 
the Nftga tribes of Manipur, and of the Atigemi and Kachu 
KSgas by Dalton, s® In the last case the statement holds true 
only of the tribe’s intestine wars. When thwu same tribesmen 
are fighting with alien tribes, they spare neither age nor sex. 

^ E. OMalis, Th^ Bamtfm, Kng. tr., Undon, ISei, p. *m, 

^ ISllte, UfVw Em-Speakitiff p. 178. 

® Joyce, i. Stow, p. 221. 

® Wa*Uz<h»rland, AnihmpMtigie der Naturmlker, Leipzig, 
it : »te alfo Matthewi, p. 77. ^ 

« Sptneer-Oilienh, p. |S2, note % ; of, p. ®CU. 

7Kio,s.Howlt6, ^ mt;K» Langloh I^ker, ^ Mmhlaffi 
IjOndon, 18®, p, 6a 

8 Cook-King, ii, 64, Oli, 09. 9 Folack, li, 20. 

10 A. K. Jenke, Th& Bonfoo /porof, Manila, BWr), p, 177. 
u Von Martins, p. 47. is Bee WaHK-Gerland, iii. 164. 

lAmbert, in Mkdmu Cnth^liquM, xii. 170. 

W Howitfc, JAI XX, 60 f., 72 f., Natifx Tribn, p. m% 

1® A. J. Mounteney-Oephson, Emm Pmha and the Rebellion 
tM Equatin'^ Loridon, 1890, p. 140, 

3® A, de Herrera, The Hut, of . Aimriea, tr. J. 

Stevens, London, 1735-26. il 248, iii. $17, 

17 W. Muir. The Li/eof MahemH^ l^ndon, 186B-61, jv. 247, 

19 Weinhold, p, 448; see above, § 15. 

39 See ai)ove, || 14, 3a. 

a. Turner, Einetesn Veat$ in Poi!/nesi.a^ I^ondon, 1861, p. 
aoi C8amoa> ; FauHtBuhke, p. 25O<0r0m6) ; I). and O. Livingstone. 

(Zttiu); Junghuhn, it 168 (Hatta); Grooke, p, 143 

See above, I *5. 

^ Grimm, Beutmhe Rechtmitorthutmf, p, 892 ; L. Fuld, * Das i 
Asyireebt ini Alterthuin und Mitt-tlallerJ ZVItW vii. f 18871 I 

150, i 

^ Seligmann. 3hlme}4amt p. 64fb i 

94 Turner, Nimtun Vmn in / p. tM, 

9® IK 140. * 

Oder dii rnmln dos rmlapMim Archipd, 
B&tUn, Lief, ill, 51. ^ * 

S Tribes o/Mmipnr^ p. ILL 


Among the Mandingoes there are four trades or 
professions, which rank in the following order : 
orators, minstrels, shoemakers, and blacksmiths. 
Their members can travel tiirough the country 
unmolested, even in time of war ; and strangers of 
African blood are safe under their protection. ^ A 
like inviolability and protective power are pos- 
sessed by the Purrah men of the Tiuianee country,® 
and were possessed, according to Herodotus, » Tby 
the Argippaeans ; and certain tribesmen in Raj pub- 
ana and Gujarat, who are bards by profession, 
serve as the guardians of travellers in a country 
infested with robbers.** In the western islands of 
Torres Straits there were persons, to whom the 
name paudagarha, ‘ man 01 peace,' was applied, 
who were exempt from war and its consequences.*^ 
Amon^ the Brazilian aborigines the property of 
the is spared in time of war ; ® and, ac-cording 
to I3astian,'^ the hereditary priest of Christian 
Swanetia enjoys a like privilege. In Oromd wars 
merchants and priests are not molested ; ® and in 
Java the Badui are regarded as a sacred race, 
whose villages none may enter.® In some pfi-rts of 
Australia small parties of natives whose object is 
to procure red earth for colouring purposes are 
permitted to pass unharmed by the tribes through 
whose country their way lies.^® 

[f) Frequenters of festivals and holy places . — 
34. We have referred to the security enjoyed by 
the stranger during the celebration of festivals. 
In the Marquesas, during certain festivities, of 
which the occasion is unexplained, hostile tribes 
come to share the pleasures of those with whom 
they fought yesterday and may fight to-morrow, 
and they are protected by a tabu, which, it seems, 
expires on the evening of the third day.^® During 
the nanga rites at Viu Levu initial es belonging to 
hostile tribes may attend them in safety, provided 
that they reach the nanga unobserved.*® In Aus- 
tralia hostile tribes meet in peace during the 
performance of certain initiation ceremonies ; 
and it is said of' the Kisti and Ingush, once Christ- 
ians, now Muslims, that they observe a feast at 
Easter at whi<di the bitterest enemies refrain from 
violence.*® During the fishing festival on the 
Barwan river the tribes occuw a <;ommou camp- 
ing-ground, the neutrali^ or whit^h i^ strictly 
preserved and Bastian*^ tells us that the temple 
of Cozumel in Yucatan was visited yearly Tby 
pilgrims, who passed thither through hostile terri- 
tories without fear of molestation. 

Among the Tuaregs and in various parte of 
India*® travellers encamj>ing near such holy pla<» 
as the shrines of saints are safe from «|ioliation. 

W. E. Smith » observe that. In «rlai« twtji of tod 
In wpls-wd Arabia, hostile tribes m«»t and drive ihtlr fiocki 
in poaoo, whereas on any other frouncl tlioy would fly 
at one anotUur's tiuoats ; and GaUiu ‘-i of |>|p Ub&m 


1 A. G. r.dPo*ng, p. 132. 

2 /b. p. 96, 8 iv. 23. 

4 A. K. Forbes, Rds MAld, new e<i., I.ondon. 1H78, p. iS8, and 
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o«iirr>\ wltitlifr th«* trlbM resorted to procure the red stone for | 
till* oi»««fa<iurc of thoir pl\H% that ft was a neutral ground 
*to Indtiaii emm unarmed under the fear of the 

of the tireat Mptrlt.* 

ill, (HLSKiiAh omkRVATlONS.ss^ We have 
fieeti tliiit'? to the t!ie world which lies 

hijyorifi the eoiuiuiiiiity to which he belongH—i.e. 
heyofifi idn group and the groups asnooiated with it 
on ternw mdd<’!i are friencUy rather than hostile — 
iR a worhl at, range and layKterious, peopled by 
laniigH whom h«j ImtcH arnl fears as his deadly 
fot^s, lie thinks of ilieni as belonging to an order 
other ihtin his own, as less or, it way be, as more 
than limmtn ; awl he looks upon them as abso- 
lutely righthfSH; for the sphere of rights is con- 
terwnioiw with the s^dwre witiiin which he himself 
lives. As regards himself, life is possible for him 
only w“ilhin the little circle of f ns community ; 
wit 1 i il he and his fellows must stand or fall ; and, 
accordingly, its preservation is of vital importance 
to him awl them. It would seem, then, that to 
aocuFf^ file rtunmoii saft?ty must be the aim of each 
awl all. And ytd- it is not to 1 ^ supposed tiiat the 
iiidividwil iwiti!u*r Ims that aim consciously in 
view m the principle of his iMdhm. What he has ! 
in view Is I tin own interesWin this asise Ms own 
safety. But that can bo saeured only if the com- 
nitinity Im safe; iiml, MJcordingly, in seeking 
fcci Mtrvft his own interest, ho contributes, although 
u neon seif nisly, to the realization of the common 
altin Ciistfun mttkes oldigatory the teachings of 
iltt giouj/- »»xp*Tit?w*c.. ft comi^Is performance of 
ihim* aci lorts % liich have Ijcen found to serve it, 
and ;d '' utiou from thone which have been found 
<- •. * It CiiPtoin, \m it observed, not inerely 
iiiipow4 a mie ii|«m the individual from without, 
blit providew an Inward principle, which he 
a««fpts williout reflexion, and ufmn which he acts 
m tiiatlor of It |iolnt» out the way which 

all tmwt, take ; wnd tlto«e to whom it speaks take 
llial way, wit bout qiiestlon, m the only way 
Thu# riwtoiii is at once legal and moral ; 
it m o,l"0 rolipi^m . In tlir muisc that any breach 
of it, wlmfew 'ir.iuy fhunod.u; of that 

tififiidf may i,' <* * ii«‘d with evil"" such as 
IU4* ft M.'iftfod iilth flie myiitonous and super- 

and death. Baw, 
and have not as yet semircc 

*toataiii«. They cccexl»t uiiilidercnUated 
^ ill ifilisitolii, li ifU'my. indeed, rathci 

lliii alioo^plivr# tliaa tliv ? ‘ib- ot hf-*. ^ 

lift* of the cnmmunity is menac^ 
by liiw rrry ifxbtotirc of the hI ranger : and iiccora* 
iMlf II i« a d»l| Imimml by mmrn m each of 
ipn nmmimn to until him down and gut him to 
dfAtli. witofitvfv op|«u’r unity oibm Still, many 
ii4'4»ucftv laii to bft loninb vvon wnong the rudest 
in uhbdi flio liifour of the «rly rale has 
1..4 U iviftxcd, thr flctoti, do not always 
ii^k to ettfriiiiiiato iWr oppnento. 

Ihev mntiy fiw wnfittii, and mmmnm they adopt 
lift "r:ul4r4. nod evoii r-purcthe »lnlt imalw whom 


'hJve rftptnwl to «erv« m n\mm or, it^nmy 
bft/'io to a full 4 mre m the 


aiifi itriubuv- wlrnU tlftw iljcmsclves enjoy. Nor 
ureflic B-rft of 

They Hie. in numy e%Uniikd to 

iduinl. the ami the stranger, hurtuer, 

*nircuiiently admii« to its member- 
>Ztv ’■h>i nwi v,Si«.’ni>«ri»-« info it ftwl 
wd hiofhrra 'Uth some o«e of its 

1st ai: by 

{M'iiiij into (Itu groni'i acquires, to 

;il nilovcnh^, the rights ot a member. 
Ai aie. liitnc a»« ust iwic's in whicii the man who 
stwrih' A ir.rtiitw »•! an K'f"'*!' "'“y 

«mi ft.i U-rtt.m »« ami iii« _«>"n, ’^nnip. even la 
time t4 wwi, tear <ti w-ne.talwn. 

I itmtnh'U iiwwwi, rp. S4t, tl. 


Here 


the privilege exists by reason not of incorporation, 
bub of a personal bond. Sometimes the brother- 
hood whicn spring.^ from community of class and 
totem asserts itself in the case of men whose 
groups are in open hostility. Here the member of 
a group is member of a larger unity to which his 
enemy also belongs. There is still another class 
of cases in which the stranger remains outside of 
the group, and yet is treated by its members as 
a being possessed of rights. The envoy, e.ff., is in 
general regarded as inviolable, even when, he is a 
stranger to those to whom he bears his message. 

In some countries the women of groups engaged 
in war with one another may pass in safety from 
group to group ; and priests, wizards, doctors, holy 
men, the members of certain classes and societies, 
persons engaged in certain religious and social 
observances, traders, and guests are treated as 
entitled to a like privilege. This privilege is not 
always strictly personal ; sometimes, as in ^ the 
case of asyla and places devoted to trade, it is 
attached to a certain spot, and sometimes it is 
effective only at a certain time, such as a market- 
day or day of festival. 

37. To wdiat cause, then, are we to attribute 
these modifications of the early rule — the rule that 
the stranger must die in the interests of the com- 
munity? The answer seems to be plain. The 
rule is modified because experience has taught the 
community that its interests are better served by 
sparing and protecting than by killing him. The 
captive is allowed to live as soon as the captor 
discovers that a living slave is more useful than a 
dead enemy. The trader is maintained and pp- 
tected as soon as those who wish to deal with him 
find that, in order to secure his presence, they 
must provide for the safety of his property and 
person. 

It is, of course, an individual who initiates the 
change. Some one has an interest to serve, and, 
in order to serve it, he makes an experiment. If 
it turns out successful, it will be imitated by all 
who think that a like result would be beneficial to 
themselves. And, if experience shows that the 
practice thus formed is generally advantageous to 
the members of the community, it will gradu- 
ally be adopted as a general practice, which, 
approved by public opinion, will, in its turn, 
become obligatory upon all, as part and parcel of 
the common custom. 

38. In the early days of the change the old 
custom remains unaltered and unimpaired, except 
in so far as its operation is suspended in the 
common interest. In other words, the stranger 
is still regarded and treated as an enemy, except 
in a limited class of cases in which, in order to 
serve that interest, he is protected. The members 
of thecommunity are, sofar as it prosenbes him, 
prohibited from extending to him their sympathy 
and generosity. It may be that some of them 
entertain suen feelings towards him; but they 
may not act upon them, and they accept that 
prohibition as the rule of their conduct— a rule 
which, as befits a rule of custom, is at once 
' ' V t- In so far, however, as 

nity, its members 
^ expression to such 

feelings in their '"dealings with him. And here 
again religion, law, and morality work, as it 
were, into one another’s hands ; for the command 
that tlie stranger shall be well treated, is addressed 
to those who are disposed to treat him weU. At 
the same time, it is to be observed that custom 
emphasize now the religious, now the legal, now 
the moral, obligation which it imposes on its suh- 
iects, and thus initiates a process which results in 
the suWitution of rules of law, morality, and 
religion for its own single rule. 
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.39* Further, when ciiHtoin given free rein ki 
kindly feeling, that kimllinefti reiiehen nut only 
tlie stranger who in, in fiuiiie lienne or to sione 
eileet, UKeiul to the eoiiiiiuinity, but also tlio 
useless stranger— the beggar, the weakling, and 
the wanderer. Here morality takes |K)SHe»sion <if 
a held in the ocn-upaiion of wfiieh law niiiy or may 
not come to share. Ami, mm if law be alment, 
morality may hml itself fiupportini by religion ; 
for often the gods, who are the giianiians of 
custom, take hi to their keeping those w*ho have no 
claim to legal protection. As the stranger’s posi- 
tion improves, his face becomes more familiar, lii« 

S resence more welcome; aitd fclie better he is 
nown and understood, the stronger grows the 
conviction that the rtistrictions, loc!al, temporal, 
and personal, which hamper Interconme with iiim 
must be removed. Gradnaliy the old order yields 
to the new, the duration of the movement and the 
character of its result being more or less deter- 
mined by the disp<«ition and circumstances of 
those who teke part in it ; and the stranger is at 
length secured, not by way of special privilege, 
nor by means of speoxal institution, but by Uxe 
public recognition that he is in himself the subject 
of rights.* 

ljmftiykf0m-~Thls k iadlmted in the footnote*. 

R J. Hamxltok-Geibrson, 
STRIKES. — A strike is a smlden and collective 
act of a body of workmen who decide to cease 
work on account of a dispute with their employers 
respecting wages or some matter affecting their 
employment. The men — to use their own expres- 
sion— * down tools ^ and refrain from work until 
the cause of their complaint is adjusted. The act 
is one of social or economic warfare. A strike is 
a conffict between capital and lalxour, joint agents 
in the production of wealth. A lock-out is a 
corresponding act on the part of the employer, who 
refuses on tixe ground of ^omc dispute iti allow his 
employe® to continue work. Strikes are much 
the more frequent ; they generally involve a large 
number of workmen and may reduce an industry 
to stagnation for a considerable perimi, thereby 
cawing l>oth inconvenience and loss to the public. 

A strike may be local, t.e. limited to one mine, 
mill, or district ; or it may extend over a con- 
siderable area and affect the convenience and well- 
being of a large community, w in the case of a 
railway strike. Tnule unions (g.u.), the organisa- 
tions of men in the same industry, are frequent 
promoters or agencies of strikes. 

This interruption of modem industry is one 
outcome of the large systexn of production which 
has grown up during the last century as a result 
of mechank*al invention and the application of the 
forces of nature (stoafu power, electricity, etc.) on 
an enormous scale, the consequence being a vast 
ag|:regation of capital and labour in itulividual 
indiistriaH. These two agents in the production 
of wealth have thus been brought into very in- 
ornate and dependent relation, and have become 
joint sharers in the result of their co-partnennhip 
under tlie heads of wages and profits. This 
sharing of the joint earnings in the product gives 
rise to disputes, m do also the conditions under 
which the industries are carried on. These con- | 
flicts often precipitate strikes, causing the sudden 
su^nslon of industry. 

Trade unions, the recognised organisations of 
workmen, perform various functions ; they act as 
benefit societies for mutual help as well as 
combinations for collective bargaining as to rates 
hours of labour, and regulations touching 
Hie industry and tU relations to other industries; 
The ^employees claim a right to a voice in the 
detailed methods of the hmustiy to which they 


devote their lives and skill, - 14, |bo 

rights of the own«r«, who ha%’c their 

capital, hushic^s dirertiori, iwiil k now I cil ;,*!*. l4irj.o* 
; production with manlfolil bcitclitf^ h tliiw iiiinlc 
dcpemltmt u|Mm the two factor»-“Ca|»itid 
; by one group of agents and lakmr curitiiliiucii tiy 
; another. Tliese faciorH in t.urii are flcitinidiml im 
I their reward upcm the prodtiri or rerviee wliieii 
i tl my render to society; and tliey arc In arertidn 
degree opimsed to one ancuther in the liHi'dim of 
the economic results of their tfonibiiicil action. 
The latter ffwd is the chief source of the conllhftit 
which so often culminate In strikes. Sfriko.H are 
not necessarily either immoral or illegal : tlirj 
I are ultimate aiqiealg to force ft^r a ileci^hui lit wes 
of condlet wnere milder mctiHKk haw failed ; 
their ethical character depends tt|s>n tlio jiwtice of 
the claim® advanced and the manner in wliiirli the 
struggle is carried on. 

In the early days of machine intlastry mi large 
production, and before the economic ridatimw of 
labour and capital on a large sciiie ware underMt^iiMl, 
these disputes were often violent and act^oiopaiuccl 
by injurious acts. Strikes were th«*n regarded os 
illegal and criminal, and were repress^! by €o»» 
spiracy Laws and Acts for ilio pro! f*ct ion of 
property. Since 1875 trad© unions have Ihscu tc> 
oepted as lawful institutions, and a large amount 
of legislation has been enacted eonceniing the 
relations of capital and labour— the fixing of 
minimum wag® in trades, the houri of lalmiir, 
conditions affecting the safety and health of work- 
men, etc. With the vast growth of indu'«try and 
the extension of the frantmise fcwwte unions have 
become powerful and have enlarged their field i»f 
action. They often exendse a kind of monopoly 
to prevent iion-unionistH from being employcid lu 
the same mine or factory ; and they regu- 

lations on piece workj and create fine lines of 
demarcation between different classes of work, as, 

I e.p., between carpenters and Joiners, brirklayers 
I and masons. These rul® tend to multiply the 
: number of separate trades, and it Is doubtful 
' wdudlmr these refined sulHlivIsions and clawifim- 
^ tioms of laWur are a benefit to society, whilst they 
: have often led to disputes ending In strikes. 

The effects of strikes upon the comiiiutilfey art 
wholly injurious i they check supplies, mist 
pric®, create inconvenumce, and impiHh* other 
dependent industries. Negotiation is tlm rat ional 
method for adjustment of differonct^s, as it is 
generally practised in bu-siness affairs which involve 
competition ; but strong feeling, igmimiHi*, and 
the intervention of agitator.^ all nalHato against 
negotiation. Both employers and wnphiyed need 
to realise that they are equally partiuirs in pro- 
duction and mutually dependent, .Since the 
product or service rendenHi muKt rewaril both 
classes, wisdom would dictate that their joint 
enterprise would succeed best when friction m 
reduced to a minimum, 'fo this end economic 
knowledge of the principles of prmluction and 
distribution is very necessary, while mutual con- 
fidence is al.HO a desideratum. Opposed to these 
are the forces of ignorance, distrust, and selfishness, 
that lead to conflicts wasteful and destnustlve, 
which are an injury to both parti®, W’hihi they 
also impose loan and inconveniemte upon tlie 
community at large. Mutual confidence and a 
desire for equitable distribution is Hie object to be 
secured, and without conflict, ie. by means of fair 
bargaining. In some teides standing committees 
of representatives of labour and capital have been 
®tablislied which meet at regular intervals to 
discuss difficulties; this method has been found 
very euccessful in avoiding friction and arriving at 
a oomnton understanding. 

In the early period of capitalistic protluction 
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strikes were very frequent owing to the ignorance 
and mutna! distrust of employers and men. On 
the one side dictatorial methods, on the other 
measures for limiting production, hindrances to 
the \im of machinery, and obstruction to improve- 
ments led to frequent suspensions of industry. 
Most of the large industries have at some period 
snifered from these modes of social warfare ; the 
mining induntries, the great railways, the building 
and textile tratles, eiigineering, shipping, and even 
agriculture in which the organization of labour 
would seem almost impossihie, have all suffered 
from strikes. In stuue cases the trade of the 
locality has been ruined ; in all it has incurred 
waste, and great loss hiss fallen iipon consumers 
through consequent scarcity and high prices. 

Education, and more especially moral and 
economic instruction, is the most effective remedy 
for impi’oving the r<*lations between capital and 
labour, by tcju^liing their mutual dependence and 
the importfUHMi of ibcir joint efficiency. In recent 
years many trade union leaders have proved tliem- 
selves wise administrators and have displayed 
much ability in the conduct of their unions; many 
have Imen eiected to parliament, and some have 
fj!ied high office, where they have demonstrated 
their capacity for legislation and have rendered 
valuable service m officials and even ministers. 
The position and public influence thus attained by 
these mm effectual ly dispose of the charge of 
prejudice against labour, and prove that the 
interests of labour will l>e adequately secured as 
far as legislation can effect that object. 

Many schemes for cementing the interests and 
activities of employers and employed have been 
devised with the object of avoiding the miseries of 
strikw. All sucli measures recognize and rest 
«|H>n the principle of co-partnership between 
<«aplta! and IalK>ur and their joint interest in the 
prwiuctiveneiis of their industry. 

ArUtraiim was an early method devised to 
t^mninate quarrels already l>egun, by calling in a 
coin|mtent ju«igcor expert who should decide, after 

ifb'io't* end iuvt‘'.M*rath»u, u;«m the merits of the 
* m^'thod i)ie<*i*<*d«‘d in some instances 

\vh**re the :u bilrator.'* wen» nuni of large experience, 
nntul jud’‘iiH*nj, und a rt'piUation for sympathy 
with Inlumr, In many ciisea, however, their 
decbion wm rejceted when it was found to 1^ 
iirtfaviiuriilde to the men. The utility of this 
nndbod led in IBM to the appointment of a Public 
Arbitral nr, whose function was to investigate and 
offer mediation In ttasw where his intervention 
wai a«mepiecb Hpeeial qualities, however, are 
nccc>sH 4 ry for sucli a |a>«t, and the method^ cannot 
lifi rcpo'n**lc,t| as a universal renndy. It suffers from 
tft« fact that it is applied only as an antidote, after 
fell# ruphiro has taken place and ^ bitter feelings 
lifiiVe laojn evokrd. What is reejuired is a means 
ui prevenlton rather than a remedy. 

BmrdM ihnrilirt(i(m have also been devised 
with the objert of avoitling slrikes by smoothing 
over diHVronc*cs ami removing causes of complaint. 
Representatives af empb>ym and workmen meet- 
ing at regular intervals may constitute a Board of 
thmeiliation and succeed in preventing conflict. 
Huch metluxls <;onduce to mutual understanding 
and harmony ; they learl to concessions and tend 
to couhidaration by making each side acquainted 
with the otimpB difficulties. Sometimes a sliding 
scale of wages has been adopted, but occasionally 
the union has rejecte«i the scale wiien it has led to 
a fall in wages. That conciliation, howevei*, can- 
not be a universal remeily is proved by the number 
and magnitude of strikes since first the system 
was adopted. 

Fro/fuf/iftring and m^partmrsUp are , other 
schemers for securing the joint interest and friendly 
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co-operation of capital and labour. They give a 
definite^ interest to the worker in the result of the 
enterprise ; in effect he becomes a shareholder and 
a participator in the annual profit. This method 
has succeeded in special cases in maintaining good 
relations, hut its scope and application are limited, 
and it is apt to fail in a year of no profits. Trade 
unions do not regard the system with favour, nor 
are employers generally willing to adopt it. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Company is a well-known 
and^ remarkable instance of the success of this method. 
During many years its annual statement has shown a good 
division of profits, and it has maintained good relations 
between the company and the employees. This result 
was due mainly to the wise and sympathetic guidance of the 
manager. Sir George Livesey. About 120 such undertakings 
are reported as existing in the United Kingdom ; these are due 
in a large degree to the sympathetic influence of individuals. 

Defects in human nature — distrust, self-love, 
greed, idleness, and ignorance — are all antagonistic 
to economic peace and concord. But, if a whole 
nation can be captured by the passion of greed and 
lust for power to dominate the world, can we 
expect that groups of men engaged in industry 
will cease to succumb to motives of selfishness? 
When a higher morality has brought mankind to 
a nobler plane of justice and sympathy, universal 
peace may not be unattainable, and strikes, like 
other modes of warfare, may then disappear. 

During the last two years the problem has been 
materially affected by the action of the Unions of 
the Coal Miners and the Rail way -men, which have 
been captured by socialistic leaders and have 
adopted the projects of Nationalizing the Mines 
and the Railways in the interests of the ‘ workers.* 
So far the attempt has failed to do more than 
materially raise wages, and increase the cost of 
coal and railway traffic. Socialism and Syndical- 
ism cannot be discussed under the title of this 
article. One can only point out that success 
would mean plundering the shareholders and 
consumers, and would threaten ruin to industry 
and the country. 

JbmsRATORB. — G. Howell, The Conflicts of Capital <md 
London, 1890 ; G. J. Holyoake, The Eist. of Co- 
m&ratwn in England, toy. ed., do. 1908; W. S. Jevons, The 
State in Relation to Labour^, do. 1910 ; L. L. F. R. Price, 
jTidviMrial Teace^ do. 1887 ; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
Industrial Democracy^, do. 1902, Hist, of Trade Enionisimfit 
do. 1911 ; D. F, Schloss, Methods of Indmtrial Remunera- 
tim\ do. 1907; and generally a section in every standard 
treatise on the Principles of Economics. 

G. Armitagb-Smith. 

STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE.— This is a 
technical phrase used by Darwin to describe what 
occurs in Nature when living creatures respond by 
novel or intensified endeavours and reactions to 
the pressure of environing difficulties and limita- 
tions. The concept is wider and subtler than is 
suggested hj the words taken literally. 

* I should premise,’ said Darwin, * that I use this term in a 
large and metaphorical sense including dependence of one being 
on another, and including (which is more important) not only 
the life of tme individual, hut success in leaving progeny.’ i 

The struggle for existence is a fundamental idea 
in biology, but it is not so easily grasped as is 
usually supposed. 

‘ Nothing is easier,* Darwin said, ‘ than to admit in words the 
truth of the universal struggle for life, or more difiicult— at 
least I have found it so— than constantly to bear this conclusion 
in mind. Yet unless it be thoroughly engrained in the mind, 
the whole economy of nature, with every fact on distribution, 
rarity, abundance, extinction, and variation, will be dimly seen 
or quite misiu3der8tood.’2 

The central idea is that of a clash between the 
endeavours of living creatures on the one hand and 
environmental difficulties on the other. 

I. Reasons for the struggle for existence. — The 
three chief difficulties that beset organisms are 
those involved in the tendency to over-population, 
in the nutritive dependence of one creature upon 
another, and in the changefulness— especially the 
I Origvn of Speewsfl^ p, 60. ^ Ih, p. 49. 
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irregular change fulness— -of the euyironment. To 
these must be added tlie fact that it is in the very 
nature of organisms— of the typical majority, if 
not of ail— to he aggressive or insurgent, ever 
seeking fuller self-expression and further mastery 
of their surroundings. This leads to ‘ struggle ' in 
the widest sense. 

2. Modes of the struggle for existence.— The 
struggle for existence is often spoken of as if it 
were confined to intraspecific competition. 

Thus Weismanii writes : * The “ strugirle for existence,” which 
Darwin reg'arded as taking the place of the human breeder in 
free nature, is not a direct struggle between carnivores and 
their prey, but is the assumed competition for survival between 
individuals of the same species, of which, on an average, only 
those survive to reproduce which have the greatest power of 
resistance, whilst the others, less favourably constituted, perish 
early.* i 

But this restricted view is not Darwin’s. * Two canine animals, 
in a time of dearth, may be truly said to struggle with each 
other which shall get food and live. But a plant" on the edge of 
a desert is said to struggle for life against the drought, though 
more properly it should he said to be dependent on the moisture. 
A plant which annually produces a thousand seeds, of which 
only one on an average comes to maturity, may be more truly 
said to struggle with the plante of the same and other kinds 
which already clothe the ground.’^ 

Similarly, he goes on to say that several seedling mistletoes 
may struggle with each other on the braiudi, while the misih’toe 
in its relation to birds may be said to struggle with other frtiit- 
bearing plants. * In these several senses, which pass into each 
other, I us© for convenience’ sake the general term of Struggle 
tor Existence.’® 

The fact is that the struggle takes place (a) 
between fellow-organisms of the same kith and 
kin, but (6) also between foes of entirely different 
natures, and (e) between living creatures and their 
inanimate surroundings. Furthermore, it may be 
for food, for foothold, for luxuries, for mates, and 
for the sake of the youn^. The essential idea is 
‘answering back’ to environing limitations and 
difficulties ; and in an outlook on animate Nature 
it is of real importance to be clear that the stru^jgle 
for existence need not be directly competitive, 
need not be sanguinary, need not lead to elimina- 
tion there and then, and tliat it may often be accu- 
rately described as an endeavour after well-being. 
It is very inaccurate to picture animate Nature as, 
In Muxley^s phrase, * a aismal cockpit/ 

^ The breadth of fhe concept-— In face of diffi- 
cuItieH and limitations one kind of organism may 
intensify compctiti<m, another may exhibit an 
elaboration of ^mrental care, another may experi- 
ment in mutual aid, another may take to some 
form of parasitism, and another may change its 
habitat. These are some of the many ‘answers 
hiwik’ whicii living creatures make to environing 
difficuities and limitations, an<i all are to be in- 
cluded In the concept t>f the struggle for existence. 
Insteiyl t>f making an opposition between ‘struggle 
for self ’ and ‘ struggle for others,’ or between 
‘ mutual struggle’ and ‘ mutual aid,’ it la scientifi- 
cally clearer to recognize that theconcept of striigj^le, 
as Darwin used it, includes all the fre-sh reactions 
and resismses which individual organisms make in 
face of difficulties. As i^iencer, Kessler, Geddes, 
Drummond, Kropotkin, Gresson, and others have 
shown, survival is often the rew'ard of those organ- 
isms that give the best send-off to their offspring, 
or that vary most in the direction of self-suhordi- 
mition, or tliat experiment most successfully in 
sociality. But the important point is to get away 
from the nightmare idea that the struggle for 
existence is necessarily an Internecine competition 
between kin at the margin of subsktentJe. Of this 
mode of the struggle there are not on record more 
than a few gocwl III ustrat ions ; in any ease, as 
Darwin emphasised, it is far from being the only 
mode. 

Ab a technical term, * the struggle for existence’ 

imp. 20. 
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is not applicable when organisms faced by diffi- 
culties and limitations do not ‘answer back’ to 
these. Thus it is not obviously applicable to such 
a case as that of the myriads of open-sea animals 
engulfed in the baleen whale’s huge mouth ; it is 
not obviously applicable to such a case as that of 
the grass on winch the cattle browse. It is essen- 
tial to the concept that there be an individual 
‘ answer back.’ Similarly, it may be argued that, 
when an adaptive response comes to be part of the 
constitution of a species, when all the members of a 
species are so hereditarily endowed that they meet 
a familiar difficulty with effectiveness, and with 
equal effectiveness, then the swirl of the struggle 
for existence has passed from that particular point 
to some other. These capacities of elective response 
have been wrought out in the course of ages of 
struggle ; they are now engrained in the constitu- 
tion of the species ; they have, so to speak, passed 
beyond the scope of struggle, except in so far as 
their continued exercise is necessary for their con- 
tinued efficiency. But it is very interesting to 
consider these securely established ways, for thus 
we realize how large a proportion of the energy 
and time at the disposal of living creatures is spent 
in activities which make not for self-increase, self- 
stability, or self-preservation, but for the welfare 
of the family, the kin, and the species. Survival 
has doubtless been in many cases the reward of 
the individualistic competitor— a fox, let us say- 
hut not less frequently of those with a capacity for 
self-forgetfulness and other-regarding activities. 
An otter is a solitary predatory carnivore, but the 
preoccupation of the mother with the nurture and 
education of the cubs is surely a very important 
factor in the survival of the species* It may be 
said that neither naturalists nor philosophers have 
as yet adequately realized the extent to which 
there is throughout animate Nature a subordina- 
tion of the individual to the species. 

4. Results of the struggle for existence-— The 
outcome of the struggle for existence varies with 
its conditions. 

(a) When the ‘answer back’ whicli organisms 
give is uniformly inelfective, the result will^ be an 
indiscriminate reduction of numbers. This will 
doubtless relieve the pressure of |>opulation, but it 
will not directly make for progress. A diagram- 
matic illustration may be seen -when great crowds 
of lemmings, whose numbers have outrun the 
means of subsistence, olmy the instinct to p^ on, 
and .swim out to sea, where they are <Irowned. ^ 

(d) The ‘answer back’ which organisms give 
may be uniformly effective, as when large nurnb^trs 
succeed in finding a new habitat or in discsovcrlng 
a new mode of liie. For animals* as for man, Uio 
exploration of new territory has l>een a frequently 
recurrent result of the struggle for exi.Htence, 
one of the most imimrtant. It is very utHinicUve 
also to notice how species nearly related keep out 
of one another’s way by exploiting slightly differ- 
ent levels of the same crowded area, 'rhis is 
vividly illustrated on the seashore. This kind of 
outcome will not have any direct effect on the con- 
stitution of the race, but it may possibly be im- 
portant in stimulating germinal and habitable 
variability. It should be noted that, when organ- 
isms survive difficulties in a struggle in virtue of 
individually acquired and nqn-heritable somatic 
modifications, or in virtue of individual and non- 
heritable plasticity of endeavour, there will not be 
any direct constitutional effect on the race. 

(c) The result which has most evolutionary 
interest is discriminate elimination, wdiere the 
sifting depends on the possession or non-posscHsion 
of certain heritable variations. When different 
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members of the species * answer back’ in virtue 
of hereditary endowment with varied degrees of 
eliectiveness, the struggle for existence will tend 
to bring about the elimination of the relatively 
less fit, and^ a variety may actually supplant the 
parent species. This does not necessarily mean 
internecine competition between the members of 
the species, for, when a microbe, attacks a 
family, the resistive capacity of the survivors is 
not gained at the expense of the other members, 
nor does it hasten their elimination.^ 

It is often said that what the discriminative 
modes of struggle actually effect is elimination, 
rather than selection. This is true, but too much 
must not be made of it. What actually happens 
in natural selection is a change in the centre of 
gravity of variation by the removal or handicapping 
of the less adaptive variants, but the elimination 
of X is correlated with the survival of Y. Darwin 
showed his wonted shrewdness in ^ving to TAe 
Origin of Species by means of Katurtu Selection the 
alternative title The Preservation of Favoured 
Ea^es in the Struggle for Life. The important 
point is to realize tnat the struggle for existence 
may result in a process of natural selection without 
there being any rapid killing off of the less fit. If 
the relatively less fit have a more difficult life 
and do not live so long as the relatively more fit, if 
they have smaller ana less vigorous families, if the 
parents are harassed so that they cannot give their 
offspring the best available nurture, and so on, the 
process will, in the lonff run, work out to the same 
result as if the less tit nad come to a rapid violent 
end. Another consideration, of great importance 
but rarely appreciated, is that the struggle for 
existence seems to tlie expert naturalist to operate 
In reference to an intricate web of life, or system 
of inter-relations, which has been gradually wrought 
out in increasing complexity. Steps of organismal 
progress become in some measure embodied in 
©xtra-organismal linkages, in a systema Natures 
which has been increasingly elaborated through 
the ages ; and this is part of the explanation of the 
juogrcssivencsM of evolution. There has been an 
evohition of the environment — of the struggle, of 
the selection-— as well as of the org^isms. The 
sieve evolves as well as the material sifted. 

5, GeneraL— It is a basal fact in the scheme 
of organic evolution that one type of organism 
depends on another for sustenance. On the whole, 
the lower feed the higher, though the tables are 
sometimes turned. Tlic living material passes from 
one incarnation to another; and, while we may 
not lie seientilically warranted in saying that the 
myriads of prolific crustacjeans in the sea are there 
in order that fishes may be fed, the fact is that the 
existence and persistence of the teeming multitudes 
of small fry nas made the great race of fishes 
possible. And the great multitude of fishes has 
made the livelihood of much higher organisms, such 
as ospreys, possible. This nutritive dependence of 
organism upon organism is one of the factors 
necessitating a struggle for existence ; and the^ 
seems no good reason why in its general aspects it 
should grate on sasthetic or ethical susceptiDilities. 
The tendency which many not very highly individ- 
uated organisms have to prolific multiplication 
stnnetimes leatis to grim results, as when a sow 
hfis more offspring than she can feed, or when 
a marsupial mother has more offspring than her 
pouch has teats for, or when, as in the egg-capsules 
of some whelks, there is necessitated cannibalism 
in the cradle ; but, in general, there is nothing 
incongment with the rationality of animate Nature 
in the fact that, with heavy odds against life, there 

I Ibrs crllicAl a!smis®ion of the alleifed keenness of oompeti- 
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should be provision for a safe margin. It is very 
instructive to notice how reproductivity is econom- 
ized, along many different lines, in proportion to 
the advance in instinctive or intelligent control of 
circumstances, or in effectiveness of parental care 
and nurture. It is true that the callous changeful- 
ness of the physical environment causes much 
misery among living creatures, but a much larger 
fact is the remarkable fitness of our earth to be a 
home of life.^ Moreover, while the physical en- 
vironment is often tyrannous in its ehangefulness, 
its importance as a stimulus to effort and possibly 
to variation must he borne in mind. Furthermore, 
against the callousness of the physical environment 
must be set the plasticity with which the animate 
environment adjusts itself in linkages or inter- 
relations to register, or organize, or systematize 
organismal advances in evolution. This is one of 
the largest facts of natural history, and must form 
part of the perspective of our picture of the struggle 
for existence. 

{b) The currency of half-understood biological 
ideas has often proved mischievous. Thus a vindi- 
cation of internecine competition and of warfare 
among men is sometimes sought in an appeal to 
the fact that there is universal struggle for existence 
in animate Nature. Can we improve upon Nature’s 
regime ?, it is asked — as if man had not been doing 
this (with clouded success, it may be admitted) 
since civilization began. In repelling this sophism, 
the following points may be noted. (1) The 
struggle for existence, as Darwin insisted, includes 
much more than internecine competition among 
nearly related kin. It includes many non-com- 
petitive forms of an endeavour after well-being. 
(2) Some non-competitive modes of struggle — e.g., 
elaborations of mutual aid and improvements in 
co-operation — seem to have been factors in great 
steps of progress in Nature, and well deserve man’s 
imitation, which indeed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they have always had. (3) The sifting 
that goes on in the struggle for existence does not 
in itself make for more than the survival of those 
relatively fittest to given conditions. This can be 
no criterion of human conduct, unless the given 
conditions include the highest values. To take a 
particular case, there is not in biological analogy 
any warrant for supposing that the result of war 
must needs be a survival of the fittest in any 
desirable sense. (4) There are many interesting 
analogies between animal and human societies, but 
the differences are greater than the resemblances, 
and there is apt to be fallacy in arguing from the 
former to the latter. This is made particularly 
clear in Chalmers Mitchell’s Evolution and the 
War. (6) If, as the facts suggest, there has been 
in the realm of organisms an evolution not only of 
organisms but of modes of selection, this will hold 
a fortiori for mankind, where the gradual displace- 
ment of natural selection by rational and social 
selection, though fraught with great dangers, opens 
up great possibilities of amelioration. (6) Finally, 
it must be borne in mind that in mankind it is not 
enough to refer to biological criteria, for, while 
these are fundamental, social criteria are supreme. 
Thus, to look at the question of war from another 
point of view, a war which is, biologically regarded, 
a reversion to the crudest mode of the struggle for 
existence may be, socially regarded, an expression 
and discipline of many and high virtues in com- 
batants and non-combatants alike. 

Litbraturb.— Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species^ 
London, 1859, 61872 ; Alfred Russel Wallace, Darwinism, do. 
1889 : T. H. Huxley, ‘The Strugrgle for Existence in Human 
Society,* in Collected JSssays, do. 1893-94, ix. 195 ff. ; P. Geddes 
and J. Arthur Thomson, Evolution, do. 1911; J. Arthur 


iSee L. J. Henderson, The Fitness of the Enviromnent, 
London, 1918. 
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Thomson, Darwinism and Mwman Life, rev, ed., do, 1916, 
Ths Studp Qf Animal Life^ rev, ed., do. 1917 ; P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, Evolution awl the Far, do, 1915; P, Kropotkin, 
Mutual Aid, a Factor of Evolution^ rev. ed., do. 1904 ; Henry 
Drummond, The Ascent of Man^ do. 1894; A. Cresson, 
l/*Esp^ce et son servUeur, Paris, 1918; C. C. Coe, Nature 
oenus Natural SeUctim, London, 1895 ; A. Weismanm The 
Evolution Theory, Eng*, tr., 2 vols., do, 1904; L. Plate, 
Sekktionsprinzip und ProUeme der Artoildung : Handhxmh des 
DarvdnismuSK IieipKig, 1908. J. AETHDK THOMSON. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT.— 
I. Otigitit aim, and eactent, — The Student Christian 
Movement is world- wide in scope and carries on 
work in some 2500 universities and colleges in 
forty lands. In 1020 the W orld’s Student Christian 
Federation celebrated its 25th birthday. It feder- 
ates national movements in the United States of 
America, Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Russia, Scandinavia, S. Africa, China, India, 
Japan, and Australasia. Pioneer work, which will 
issue in further national movements, is in progress 
in S. America, Austria, Hungary, and the Balkans. 
Its membership, somewhat reduced by the war. 
Is 176,000 students. 

The Movement came into being as the result 
of several converging streams of influence. The 
beginnings in Great Britain may be traced to the 
evangelical revival of the middle of last century. 
Meetings held in Cambridge at the time of the 
Mission of Moody and Sankey in 1873, though 
not conducted by them, gave an impetus to 
alre^y existing work there, and led to the for- 
mation of Chnstian Unions in Cambridge and 
Oxford. In 1877 an annual conference was 
institute, attended by delegates from these 
two universities and from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Durham, and Dublin. The volunteering of the 
‘ Cambridge Seven * for missionary work in China, 
followed oy the visite to various colleges and 
universities of Stanley Smith and C. T. Studd 
in 1884 resulted among other things in the remark- 
able work carried on for ten years in Edinburgh 
under the leadership of Henry Drummond. To 
hi» influence, and to that of the .student deputatiomn 
from Edinburgh which visited other colleges, the 
Student Christian Movement both in America and 
in Great Britain is largely indebted. Meantime 
a similar movement was making progress in 
America, wdil<di took shape in 1886 in the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union. Visits paid to this 
country by J. N. Forman and E. P. Wilder, two 
of th© founders of that Union, led to the inaugura- 
tion at a conference in Edinburgh in April 1892 
of a ^nilar Union for Great Britain. It is at 
this date that the Movement in an organized 
form may be said to begin. 

Unions eomixwcd of men who formo<i the 
purpose of hmomm$ mWonariee, and the aim of 

the fonndem wiis fej-' appeal to the universities for volunteers 
for the mission ©eld. Planted at first as a mustard-seed in some 
Amerkian Colk^es, the Btudent Volunteer Missioirtary Union 
has gmwn to marvellouf dimensions, and up to the year 1910 
there werefKKKi uiMonaries in tlie field whose names had been 
enroll^ as Student Volunteers, Tlie movement, therefore, 
from ite origin Tom had as its horiaon nothing less than the 
whole world. 

It Is irnposdble in a short article to trace the course of the 
Movements growth throughout the world. *rhe character and 
development of the nationid movements naturally vary in 
accordance with the differences characteristic of, «ay, America 
and Europe, and West, Eonmn Catholic and lleformed 
^unbiim Bat there is eiiough in common te justify the 
one national movement as Illustrative of the rest. 
This arUcle is therefore hased on tiro writers' knowledge of the 
British Student Movement. 

a* Dev^opmeut and methods. — ^The pioneers of 
the movement in 1892 were concerned to win men 
and women Jn the British colleges for service 
abroad. This simple beginning has led to a 
complex development. The search for volunteer 
missionaries revealed the religions needs of both 
man and women students in every kind of college. 


In the older universities Christianity was found 
to be institutionally represented. But even there, 
and still more in the newer universities, in national 
training colleges, in technical, medical, and other 
schools, great numbers of students were found to 
lie outside the embrace of organized Christianity. 
There are no * enchantments of the Middle Ages * 
in the great majority of modern British colleges. 
They represent a growth of education which hsus 
been independent of the Churches. It fell there- 
fore to the pioneers of the movement not only to 
appeal for * student volunteers ’ from the colleges, 
but to cultivate in the colleges some oases of 
Christian life and conviction in their religious 
deserts. The S.V.M.U. thus gave rise to the 
General College Department, which is a federation 
of local Student Christian Unions. ^ In 1892 only 
20 colleges had religious organizations. In 1919 
there were 126 Christian Unions in British colleges, 
with a total membership of about 6000 students. 
The missionary aim of the S.V.M.U. led not only 
to the formation of Christian Unions in secular 
colleges, but also to the creation of a Theological 
College Department, in which are associated 63 
theological colleges, representative of all the 
Christian bodies other than Eornan Catholic. 
This extension represented the desire to bring 
home to men preparing for the ministry both the 
missionary call of the hour and the religious needs 
and aspirations of their contemporaries about to 
enter other professions. 

The College Christian Unions are self-governing. 
They are grouped in six intercollegiate Unions in 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, North and South of 
England, and London, each with a representative 
Council. In Ireland, Scotland, and Wales especi- 
ally the work has developed along characteristically 
national lines. The aflairs of the Student Christian 
Movement as a whole are controlled by a General 
Committee elected annually and composed almost 
entirely of students still in college. This Com- 
mittee employs, in 1920, thirty college men and 
women as SecretarieB, most of them recent 
graduates, who act as links between the colleges, 
and help to bring to bear upon local problems the 
exfierienoe of the whole Movement Metlioils of 
work vary with the colleget but in nearly all there 
are lectures on the Bible, various aspects of 
Christian belief, the missionary enterprise and 
social questions, small groups of eight or a dozen 
meeting weekly for discussion of books published 
by the Movement for the purpose, prayer meetings 
and series of addresses aesigned to prement the 
appeal of Christ to the entire body of sfctidento. 
Tliese methods are supplemented by small Con- 
ferences in various parts of the college fleld for the 
more thorough study of the Bible, or missions or 
social problems under the guidance of expertn. 
The Summer Conferences (hehl latterly at Swan- 
wick, Derbyshire) are attended by students from 
all parts of the country. One of the most imjiort- 
ant departments of the Movement*s work in recent 
years has been due to the presence in the colleges 
of increasing numbers (over 2000 in 1920) of 
students from other countries. It .seeks to do all 
in its power to secure a friendly welcome for 
these men and women, whose presence provides 
a unique opportunity for the promotion of mutual 
understanding and international goodw ill . Special 
secretaries luive been set apart for this purpose# 
Severn! of these groups of foreign students nave 
form^ Christian Unions of their own. The 
Student Movement Hoirse in London provides 
premise for a Club wliich inchidea among ^ its 
thou.*^nd members students of thirty-three nation- 
alities. 

The growth of the movement has tlierefore been 
in extension. It cuts a Mection t hnutgb the length 
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and breadth of the British adult education. It 
has also been in intension. The pursuit of the 
original and relatively simple missionary aim has 
laid bare a complexity of religious need and 
opportunity. The movement began with a certain 
evangelical naiveti. It was based on ‘Bible 
Christian ^ assumptions and was not at first 
sensitive to the intellectual difficulties of students 
or to the relationship between foreign missionary 
enterprise and the reproach of the gospel con- 
stituted by social conditions at home. But with 
very great rapidity the movement was led to face 
the facts. It has set itself sympathetically to 
foster the quest of the younger generation after 
a fresh understanding of the gospel. It has boldly 
spread among students the positive and constructive 
results of Biblical study. At the same time it has 
recognized fully that the gospel has not only to 
be carried to the heathen but also to he applied to 
the Christianization of society everywhere. It 
has been foremost in the consciousness that the 
focus of Christianity according to the mind of 
the Master is something more than individual 
salvation. In other words, it has embraced the 
gospel of the Kingdom of God. This is of especial 
significance when the comprehensive character of 
the student field is taken into account. Every 
profession has ifcs postulants in the colleges. The 
movement therefore has been stimulated to think 
out how Christianity applies to the life and work 
of men and women in every kind of secular pro- 
fession. This complex development of the move- 
ment’s activities is represented in the growth and 
character of its literature. Beginning with com- 
paratively simple missionary and Biblical pro- 
paganda, it has expanded into something fairly 
representative of the relationship of Christ to the 
thouglit and life of the times. 

At the same time the central and single loyalty 
of the founders of the movement has been con- 
tinued: it is loyalty to Jesus Christ. Students 
have grown undoubt^ly in an unwillin^ess merely 
to accept traditional beliefs about Him. The 
movement is now less possessed than formerly of a 
fixetl and agreed message about Him. It is more 
of a quest after ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.’ But 
it tes advanced in the conviction that the master- 
key to all the interwoven problems of the world lies 
with Him. It has therefore grown in a deepened 
md intensified loyalty to Him. 

3 * DiKtrinal position and relation to the 
Churclies.---For its faith and doctrinal position 
the movement has come to depend (in a way which 
what has been said will render intelligible) less 
upon any independent formulation of its own than 
upon the faith of the adult Churches. The move- 
ment after ail is not a Church ; it is the adolescent 
department of the Churclies ; it is the means of 
coOecting and formulating to the elder Christian 
world the hopes, needs, and difficulties of the 
coming generation. It is also the channel through 
which Hie forces of the Christiau Church may 
reach the student class, otherwise largely inacc^s- 
ible. For teachers, writers, speakers, secretanes, 
it draws freely upon the ranks of organized Christi- 
anity. It has held consistently to the task of 
reinforcing the adult Church with the vigorous 
faith and service of the student whom it has helped 
to belief in Christ and to devotion to His cause. 

Thus related to the Churches, the movement 
has been brought face to face with the problem of 
Christian unity. Yet its interest in the problem 
Is not direct ; it is incidental to the main work of 
vsrinning students for Christ and His service, 
blone the less the movement is doing forrnative 
work lor the cause of Christian unity. It is not 
contimt with negations, but seeks to make to con- 
verge on the needs of students all the resources of 


the divided Body of Christ. The movement (and 
notably its conferences) is the meeting-place, under 
conditions of mutual need and adolescent candour, 
of men and women representative of the full width 
of Christian division. No one is asked to leave 
behind his denominational loyalty, hut all bring it 
with them and make it their contribution to the 
common stock. Thus the movement, and notably 
its Theological College Department, has become 
the means of exchange of view and mutual under- 
standing between representatives of Christian 
traditions as widely separated as the Friends on 
the one hand and Homan Catholicism on the 
other. 

Such in outline is the British Student Christian Movement. 
Its si|:nificant features, missionary, social, intellectual, and 
ecclesiastical, deserve illustration and amplification from 
movements in other countries. There is no doubt, s.p., that on 
the continent of Europe there is a far greater depjree of aliena- 
tion of the student class from organized Christianity than in 
Great Britain. Movements of intellectual and moral revolt 
have gone deeper. In fact, the World's Student Christian 
Federation by its touch with students is concerned with a whole 
world of deep spiritual, moral, and political unrest. Again, 
the movement in other lands has come to be quite clearly of 
opinion that, wherever liaison and co-operation with Catholic 
Christianity is feasible, it is the right policy, so that the streams 
of new life may he helped to flow down and purify the old 
channels. There are many Orthodox, Copt, Gregorian, and 
some Roman Catholic, students within the Federation. Every- 
where the movement asks of students but two questions: 
whether they see in Jesus Christ the hope of the world ; whether 
they will join with others in making Him King in their hearts 
and over the whole of life. To that common task it invites all 
to bring the treasures of their ecclesiastical inheritances where- 
with to enrich the Student Christian fellowship. 

It remains to add that the war but heightened 
the value and potentiality of the movement in all 
lands. The Student Federation held together 
despite all the ruptures of war, and on a general 
view has not lost ground despite all the losses of 
the war. In many parts of Europe, notably in 
the Balkans, Austna, Hungary, and Poland, 
movements of emancipation consequent on the 
war expose a deep need and opportunity for 
Student Movement enterprise. In some countries 
no doubt the movement is small and struggling, 
and faced by desperate difficulties. But every- 
where, nevertheless, the true light already shineth. 
It is the light of Christ, in whom this movement 
trusts. He has greatly blessed it. The future, 
therefore, is bright with the hope of His using it 
afresh in His purposes of healing and reconcilia- 
tion for the world. 

LiT»aATiJitB.---W. H. T. Gairdner. D. M. Thornton: A 
Study in Missionary Ideals and MethodSf London, 1908; 
George Adam Smith, The Life of Henry JDrummond, do. 
1899; Tissington Tatlow, Martyn Trafford^ do. 1911; The 
Student Movement (the official organ of the British Student 
Christian Movement), and The Student World (organ of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation). See also annual reports 
and pamphlets issued in connexion with the Movement. 

N. S. Talbot. 
Hugh Martih. 

STUNDISM.— See Sects (Russian). 

STOPA.— (Sanskrit), a Buddhist monu- 
ment or mausoleum, generally called ‘ tope ’ (from 
Pali thupa) in India and adjacent countries, means 
* mound^ or ‘ tumulus,’ and the term chaitya {q,v . ) 
had originally the same meaning, though it after- 
wards came to denote any memorial or sacred spot 
or sanctuary of any shape, whereas stupets were 
always built in the shape of towers, surmounted 
by a cupola and one or more ckattra (‘parasols’). 
King Asoka, the Buddhistic Constantine (3rd cent, 
B.C.), is said to have erected, within the space of 
three years, 84,000 stupas in different parts ol 
India, to preserve the remains of Buddha.^ 

i There must have been stupas long before the time of Afioka, 
since he declared, in an inscription discovered by Fiihrer in the 
Tarai, near the Nepalese village of Nigliva, that he increased or 
enlarged for the second time the stupa of the Buddha Ko^?aka- 
mana, a mytlucal predecessor of the historical Buddha, and 
sinoe the mined Piprawii ^upa contsdns an inscription which is 
decidedly prior to me period of Aioka. 
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Ftmeral tumuli are spread over the whole eon- 
tinent of Asia and Europe, and it may he taken 
for panted that tlie worsliip of stilpm, or mau- 
soleums of distinguished personages, was handed 
down to the adherents of Buddha from a remote 
period. Thus the excavation, in 1905, of the 
curious eartiien mounds north of the village of 
Lauriya, in the Bettiah subdivision, has revealed 
the interesting fact that these ancient conical 
structures contain deposits of bones as well as gold 
leaves and other ornaments, A^oka erected one 
of Ms pillars near these old monuments, which 
had probably formed an object of worship long 
before his epoch, and may have contained the 
remains of royal persons. When dying, Buddha 
is said to have declared that, besides himself and 
his disciples, a monarch and a pratyeJcabuddha 
were wmrfchy to be dignified with the erec- 
tion of a stupa, Not were stupas entirely confined 
to Buddhists in the historical period of India. 
There is a story of the Buddhist king Kani^ka 
having by mistake paid homage to a heretical 
sMpa, Btupas are mentioned in the sacred 
writings of the Jain sect, and an ancient Jain 
inscription discovered at Mathura records the con- 
secration of one or two statues at a certain ancient 
stUpa, A Brahmanioal hermitage, represented on 
the sculptures of Sanchi and Amaravafei, shows the 
figure of a stupa. All the stupas actually dis- 
covered, however, seem to be of Buddhist origin, 
and we know for certain that it was an established 
usage of the Buddhist Church to raise memorials 
called stUpas on the ashes or relics of its teachers, 
and in those places which were hallowed by some 
remarkable event in the history of Buddha or of 
his followers. This accounts for the fact that 
stupas are found not only in India itself, but also 
in all other countries where Buddhism is or has 
been in the ascendant. 

I. Stiipas discovered outside of India.— Of these 
the ruins of a stupa at AnurSdhtpura (Ceylon), 

S eed to date from 161 B.c. to A.n. 137 or 
r, are perhap the moat ancient. The cele- 
brated Javanese monument of Boro-Budur, in the 
central part of Java, which belongs to the 7th"-9th 
cent. A,D,, consists of eight terrace.^ and contains 
no fewer than 73 stUpas^ with sitting stiitues of 
Buddha. The temples of Ayutlua, the ruined 
ancient capital of Siam, exhibit a curious mixture 
of the stupa style with other Indian elements. 
Other independent varieties of the stUjm have 
been developed in Burma, Nepal, and Tibtirt. The 
Chinese built since the Istcent. a.d., have 

no cu|K)la, but from seven to thirteen cktUtras, 
The dowager empress Hon of China is said to have 
built a si&^m of nine storeys, 900 ft. high, crowned 
by a mast of 100 ft. carrying 50 golden disks. In 
IMakh Simpson discovered the reproduction of a 
stupa with thirteen In Afghanistan 

some 60 stUpm were examined by Masson. They 
are remarkable for the fragments of one or two 
bones, evidently relics, which they generally con- 
tain in a smaU apartment in their centre, and to 
protect which they appear to have been erected. 
A certain stupft near Kuchar in E. Turkestan was 
opened in 1889 by some natives of the place looking 
for treasure. What they actually found was not 
treasure, but a heap of very ancient Sanskrit MSS, 
which were afterwards deciphered by B. Hoemie 
in Tks Bmmr Mmimcript f Calcutta, 18936'.), In 
the mme country Stein discovered, in 19^, an 
enormous iiUpa^ situated in a rectangular c<mrt- 
yard, the walk of which were decorated with 
rilievos the 41 h eonttiry A.n. 

a. Indian stfipas.— The rise and development 
of stupa archifcectur© may, however^ bant be 
stndlea in India, where It originated, ©specially 
In the ancient mndptural and plc^rial reprosente- 


tiona of stupas, A very ancient type of stupa^ 
which consists of a simple round tumulus sur- 
rounded by a balustrade, has been preserved in 
an old Sanchi scul])ture. According to Rhys 
Davids, the first step in the development of the 
original cairn or mound into a stWpa consisted in 
building it more carefully tlian usual, with stones, 
and in covering the outside with fine elmnam 
plaster to give a marble-like surface. The next 
step was to build the cairn of concentric layers of 
the huge bricks in use at the time and to surround 
the whole with a wooden railing. There can be no 
doubt that the railings and toranas (gates) were 
originally made of wood, like the wooden gates so 
common m the court-yards of Chinese and Japanese 
temples, which seem to have been derived from the 
Indian toranas, though the only preserved speci- 
mens of the latter— e.y., the beautifully orna- 
mented gate of the Sanchi tope — are made of 
stone. The stupa itself was early placed on a 
circular terrace or plinth, A parasol {chattra) was 
added on the top, the sign oi high station in the 
East. Betw^een it and the cnpola there was a 
quadrangular structure, fitly called the neck (gala) 
of the stupa. Many stupas contained quite a 
series of parasols, diminishing in diameter as they 
approached the top of the building. The height 
of the parasols was at least one-third of the whole 
height of the edifice (said to have been 632 ft. in 
the case of the famous sanctuary of I^eshawAr, as 
seen by a Chinese traveller). The miniature 
stupas, which were used as objects of worship, 
containing small fra^ents of sacred texts, called 
dharma^iarira, or rmigious relics, are only a few 
centimetres in height. 

A Buddhist Sanskrit work, tho Diif^dvaMna, oontalni a 
description of the mode In which an elaborate sttlpa was 

K dually erected by a rich Indian merchant. lie bejfan by 
ring four staircases built on the four sidca of the future 
stUpa. Then he built successively tiie three terraces or plinths 
which weni to be rciwihed from the atainiascH. Tliey were sur- 
mounted by the dome or cupola, called * egg ' (aiuia), in which 
there was a hole for the pillar or fiagstaif carrying the whole 
series of parasolH (chaitrawh). The cupola was oro^'ttu ii by a 
ixavihon, or kio}*k {hartniikti), serving as a Iwwe for tin* pillar, 
which, rising from the dome, pa^ed through the pavilion. A 
rain-water pot {rtaxi^a^thaki) la also mentioned, in wWch pro* 
ciouH atones vrere deiwfltted. 

The stupm ©f India may be conveniently divide 
into two classes, according as they were built iw 
dUgabas (from Skr. dM^tngarhha, * receptacle far 
relics’), for the purpose of enshrining some saer^ 
relic, or as memorials of some remarkable event in 
the life of a Buddha or other saint. A specimen 
of the latter kind Is the famous stUpa of BArnath 
(g.^.), near Benar«^, situated in the Deer Bark 
(7prgamna), where Buddha took up his rcHidence, 
with his five disciples, when commencing his 
missiott as a teacher. The building now consi.-ta 
of a stone Iwme 93 ft in diameter, surmount ctl by 
a tower in brick- wmrk, rising to a height oi 1 10 ft 
above the surrounding ruins, and 128 ft. above the 
plain. In his excavations Cunningham found, at 
the depth of lOift from the summit, a large stone 
inscribed with the BudiUust creed, but no relic. 

Hear Nagarahara, in the Kalail valley, there 
were two stUpas intended to perpetuate the 
memory of the celebrated meeting of the future 
Buddha with his mythical predecessor, Dipan kara. 
Many other such memorial stupas, which have now 
disappeared, were seen and described by tlie tlevout 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who visited India be- 
tween A,I>. 400 and 800. 

Tlio stupas of Bhilsa (g.‘o.), in Central India, the 
most extensive group of topes in India* include the 

S reat memorial top© at Bincht, supposed to have 
im built or commenced by King Anoka ( 3rd cent, 
n.o.), a massive structure of brick and stones, 
42 ft high, rMng on a stone plinth and surrounded 
by a stone railing containing four l^eaufclfully 
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ornamented gates, ^ Stupa ll. of Sanchi, on the 
other hand, is a relic shrme containing the remains 
of two contemporaries of King A.4oka, and stupa 
IIL has supplied two relic caskets bearing the names 
of two distinguished pupils of Buddha. 

The great tope of Manikyala in the Pan jab, in 
its lowest deposit, which was discovered just below 
the centre, contains a brass cylindrical casket, 
with an old inscription and several coins of very 
ancient date. This tope is a hemisphere 127 ft. 
in diameter, the total height of the dome, as it 
now stands, being 92 feet. Four broad flights of 
steps facing tlie cardinal points lead to the top of 
the terrace for the use of pilgrims. In the Sonala 
tope, near Manikyala, Cunningham discovered a 
crystal box containing the relic, which was a very 
small piece of bone wrapped in gold-leaf, along 
with a small silver coin, a copper ring, 24 small i 
beaiis of pearl, turquoise, garnet, and quartz. | 
These, with the gold-leaf wrappers, make up the I 
seven ratwiB^ or jewels, which usually accompanied 
the relic deposits of the old Buddhists, and which 
are still placed in the chortens [q-v.) of the Bud- 
dhists of Tibet. 

Near the ancient town of SopSra, in the Thana 
District of the Bombay Presidency, Indraji in 1881 
opened a large dome^topped mound, the ruins of 
a brick Budahist stupa. In the centre of the 
dome, a little below the level of its base, he found 
a large circular stone coffer in which stood an egg- 
shapSd copper casket surrounded by a circle of 
eight small seated copper images of Buddha, well- 
proportioned and gracefully formed. In the copper 
casket were enclosed, one within the other, four 
caskete, of silver, of stone, of crystal, and of gold. 
Between the silver casket and the copper casket 
were gold flowers of seven varieties, and a small ; 
image of Buddha, sitting cross-legged on a lotus, i 
aJio 13 precious stones oi seven kinds, apparently 
taking the pla<^ of the seven jewels, and 31 other 
dfilied stones of various shapes, intended appar- 
m^f m a necklace presented to the relica Among 
stones was a well-preserved unworn silver coin, 
with a legend referring to King Yajna Sltakarni 
(&d eent. A, 0 .t). The gold cup was found to 
wntain 13 tiny pieces of earthenware ; they were 

f3 lrobab!y believM to be fragments of Buddha’s 
ng bowl, which was held in great reverence 
addhkti. The idea of the builders of the 
seems to have been to enclose the relics in 
mmn envelopes, each more valuable than the one 
below, the clay and brick of the mound being 
reckoned as the least valuable of all. 

In the smpa of Bhattiprolu in the Kistna 
District, Madras Presidency, several relic caskets 
were found by Bea in 1891, with interesting in- 
geriptbui, in ancient characters (of the 3rd cent. 
B.O. or so), declaring two of the caskets to be 
intended for relics of Buddha. 

In the extreme north of India, near the N^aiese 
frontier, in the neighbourhood of the site of Kapila- 
vastu Buddha’s birthplace, W. C. Feppe, a 

landholder, excavated in Jan. 1898 the brick sti^a 
of Fipri-wt. In its interior chamber he found a 
stone coffer containing several other vessels in 
which were preserved pieces of bone, quite recog- 
nizable as such. Bound the rini^ of the lid of 
one steatite vase runs an inscription in ancient 
charactere of the Maorya type, but without long 
vowels. This is the oldest inscription hitherto 
discovered in India, since it must belong to the 
4th, or perhaps the 5th, century B.o. Accordmff 
to the interpretation given by Fleet, the 
declares that * this is a deposit of relics of the 
bretliren of Buddha, together with their little 
sisters and with their children and wive.s and it 
commemorates the enshrining of reh« of Buddha s 
kinsmen and of their families, probably after they 


had been massacred by the king of Kosala, as the 
Buddhist tradition has it. The vessels were found 
to contain, besides the bones, a vast number of 
various small ornaments and objects of art — e.g., 
two small human figures in gold-leaf, jewels and 
articles made from them, coral and crystal beads, 
a coil of fine silver wire, a lion stamped on gold- 
leaf, an elephant, two birds of cornelian and metal, 
gold- and silver-leaf stars, etc. These were, accord- 
ing to Fleet’s plausible conjecture, apparently the 
trinkets and household treasures of the women and 
the playthings of the children, entombed together 
with their hones by some unknown pious friend of 
the slaughtered people.^ 

3 . Artistic value. — From an artistic point of 
view, the sculptures contained in the stone railings 
and huge gates of some stupas are particularly 
interesting and important. Thus the sculptures 
of the eastern gate of the great Sanchi^ stupa 
abound in life-like representations of the principal 
scenes of the romantic history of Buddha, of stupas 
and their worshippers, of sacred trees and lotus- 
flowers, of elephants, camels, lions, and peacocks, 
of deities, kings, female dancers, etc. The style 
of these sculptures exhibits a strong Persian 
influence, not^ly in the bell-shaped capitals of 
pillars. The same style is visible in the splendid 
railings of Bharhnt [g^v.), the only remains of the 
great Bharhnt stupa, which was situated about 
midway between Sanchi and Bodh Gaya, the place 
of Buddha’s enlightenment, which is likewise 
marked by the remains of some interesting railings 
dating from the Aioka period. The Bharhut sculp- 
tures, now mostly in the Calcutta Indian Museum, 
belong to the same period as the Sanchi sculptures 
(c. 200 B.C.), and are particularly valuable for the 
old inscriptions explaining their meaning. The 
highly finished rilievos of the Amaravati (g.u.) 
stupa, on the other hand, which are now to be 
seen in London, are to some extent an offshoot of 
Gandhara art, the Greek or Grseco-Buddhist art 
of N.W. India having extended its influence as 
far soutWard as the course of the Kistna. The 
railings of Amaravati, judging from the inscrip- 
tions, seem to belong to the end of the 2 nd century 
B.C. The best preserved stupas are those which 
form the innermost part of numerous cave temples 
in W. India. There is an open space round them 
for ciroumambulation, hut there is nothing remark- 
able about them from an artistic point of view, 

4 . Worship of stflpas.— were worshipped, 
not only by circumambulating them, with the right 
side turned towards the stupa, but also by placing 
on them flowers, incense, cloth, parasols, fl^ags, 
great banners, and ornaments, by offering them 
coins, by washing them with milk, etc. This 
worship has survived to the present day in 
Buddhist countries— in Burma, where on 
festiv^ occasions a thousand candles are burnt 
day after day before the gi*eat stupa of Shwe- 
Dagon at Bangoon, which is devoutly believed to 
contain eight hairs of Buddha. The miniature 
stupas ot the Buddhists were manufactured in 
gr^t numbers for devotional purposes and wor- 
shipped in the houses of the laymp. Buddhist 
moSs used to make them with their own hands. 
Large stupas were found in every Buddhist con- 
vent and the sanctity attributed to them appears 
from' the reply said to have been given by the 
then Buddhist community to King Pusyamxtra, the 
persecutor of Buddhism, when he asked which of 
Dieir sanctuaries they would rather have destroyed, 
the stupas or the monasteries, and they answered : 
‘The monasteries.’ The relics recently dug out 
from some of the Indian stupas have become an 
object of veneration to the Buddhists of <rthex 
countries. When the splinters of Buddha s bowl 

I See, however, art. Kapuavastu, vol. vii. p. 661b. 
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had been excavated from the Sopara ^tupa^ the 
Buddhist high-priest of Ceylon petitioned Govern- 
ment that a small portion^ of the bowl of the 
world-honoured Gautama might he given to him 
to deposit in the monastery of Adam’s Peak— a 
petition which, we need hardly say, was readily 
granted. The relics contained in the PiprUwa 
stupa were offered by the Indian Government to 
the king of Siam, wno sent an envoy to India to 
receive the relics, and agreed to distrionte portions 
of them among the Buddhists of Burma and 
Ceylon. 

5. Who built the stupas ?— It may be confidently 
asserted that kings and princes were not the only 
builders of stupas. The renowned King Harsa 
( 7 th cent. A.B.) is reported to have erected several 
thousand stHpas, each about 100 ft. high, along 
the hanks of the sacred Ganges. Merchants and 
traders, on the other hand, prevail among the 
donors referred to in the Sanchl and other inscrip- 
tions, and it seems that this class was the chief 
stronghold of Buddhism. 

H. Wilson. ArUma Antimutt London, 
1841 ; A. Cunnixi«ha.mt The BhtUct Topes, do. 1^, Beports of 
Uie Arckoetilogicar Survey of India, i 0. v. xiv., Calcutta, 1871- 
82, The Stupa 0 / Sharhut, I.oncion, 1879 ; BhagvS.ntal Indraji, 
AfUiquarian Jiemains at Sopdra and Padana, Bombay, 1882 ; 
J. Burgess, Peporte of tfie Amaravati and Ja^aypapeta 
Buddhist Stupas, Ijondon, 1882, The Ancient Monuments, 
Temples, and Sculptures of India, do. 1897, Buddhist Art in 
l7id%a (tr. and onlarpred from A. Griinwedel, Buddhistische 
Knnstin Indi&n, Berlin, 1893), do. 1901 ; A. Rea, South Indian 
Buddhist Antiquities m the Krishna District, Madras, 1894 ; 
A. Foucher, Mude sur Viconoqraphie bouddhfrjae de VInde, 
2 pt®,, Paris, 1899-1905, VArt gn^codwuddhique du Gandhdra, 
do. 1905; C. M. Plcyte, Die Buddha- Betjende in den 
Skulpturen des Tompels von B6r6-I*udur, Amsterdam, 1901; 
M. A. Stein, Sand-buried Buins of Khoian, London, 1902; 
W. C. Pepp6, ‘The Piprahwa StOpa,' in JRAS, 1899; J, F. 
Fleet, ‘The Inscription on the Pipruwa Vase,’ ib. 1900; J. 
Fergusson, Hist, of Indian and MaMmm ArdhUeatute, rev. 
ed., 2 vole-, London, 1010. J, JoLLY. 


STYX— The nsune clearly signifies, in respect 
of its derivation, the 'horror’ or 'abonunathm/^ 
Homer describes the Thessalian Titanvsins,- 
fiows into the Peneus but does not, mix with it, as 
an effluent of the Btyx, to which it owes its magical 
properties ; for Styx is the most jmtent sanction 
of an oath, seeing that it was by the inviolable 
waters of the Htyx that the immortals themselves 
swore.* The circumstances and consequences of 
the oath are detailed by Hesiod.* &u« dkpakhes 
Itia to convey the magic water in a golden pitclier, 
and the <lcfaulter is excluded from the Olympian 
community, and remains in a breathless trance for 
a period of nine years until the great cycle is 
complete. It may be saiil that the gods swear by 
Btyx so as to Invoke <ieath, ami that they issue a 
challenge involving the loss of their divinity in 
ease oi failure to fulfil the oath. But it wm 
natural to aseribe to the gods a sanction which 
men themselves regarded m supremely holy. Thus 
even ia the absence of direct evidence we sliould be 
ready to Infer that the practice of swearing by Styx 
wm current upon earth m well as in heaven. 
However, the fact ia proved by the testimony of 
history. When Gleomenes in exile from Sparta 
tried to persuade the Arcadians to join him and 
march against his countrymen, he was eager to in- 
duce the chieftains to go with him to Honacris and 
swmr by the waters of the Styx that they would 
follow wherever he might lead.® The custom is 
explained by the belie! m the deadly nature of the 
Arcadian spring, a draiight of which was supjKised 
to be ins^tantlj fatal.® Thus to invoke the waters 
of tile magic stream, believing that they would 
kill the man who forswore himself* constituted an 


1 Bf® E* llardscn, fkmis, OimWdgt, 1012, p, fX 
» II ii. 7m, 

0 Bom. Ik xtv. vcft. m*, vl m, 

4 Thmg* m^m, « Mer^. vL 74 . 

« Wmm, vim xvii. I, wllh 


ordeaP like the drinking of bulFs blood or the 
lifting of red-hot bars ; and Styx is accordingly de- 
scribed as she who guards the right.* Generally, 
Stygian waters have a magic power either for harm 
or for weal. The Telchines sprinkled the fields of 
the island of Khodes with Stygian water in order 
to make them unfruitful.® On the other hand, the 
vulnerability of Achilles’ heel was said to be due 
to the fact that Thetis held him by the heel when 
she bathed him in the waters of the Stvx to confer 
immortality upon Mm.* T. Bergk® quotes an 
Arcadian legend that whosoever drank of the 
waters of the Styx on a particular day of the year 
secured thereby immortality. 

The name seems to have been appropriated 
generically to rivers which by the weirdness of 
their surroundings or the character of their waters 
were believed to possess a magic virtue. Besides 
the places already named, we read of a Styx in 
Egypt, in Arabia, in Ephesus, in Euboea, and 
elsewhere. Hence it is not surprising that poetic 
imagination should have conceived of Styx as the 
chief river of the under world * and the source of 
Cocytus.’ But the development of the idea that 
the Styx was a barrier shutting off the infernal 
regions which it encircled in a ninefold sinuosity,® 
and the fable of Charon in whose boat every shade 
must cross the river, are known to us from post- 
Homeric sources. The mytholo|dcaI connexions of 
Styx, as described in the Theogony, are of minor 
interest. She appears as daughter of Ocean us, 
spouse of Fallas, and mother of Zelos, Nike, 
Kratos, and Bia,® with whose support she assisted 
Zens in his war with the Titans.^ 

A. 0 . Feakboh. 


SUBCONSCIOirSNESS.-Th0 question of 
the nature and existence of subconsciousness may 
be said to have beran with Leibniz, although ft 
was much later before the term itself came into 
use. Locke, in attacking the Cartesian view that 
the mind thinks always, or is always conscious, 
h«M sMd that, since thinking is an operation, like 
motion in bodies, it must be intermittent ; further, 
that we cannot think without being sensible of 
it, any more than we can be happy or miserable 
without being aware of it ; and to say that we 
may be wnscious at the moment of thinking, but 
forget it Immediately, is to make a pure a»ump* 
tion ; such fleeting impressions, ‘ characters drawn 
on dust, that the first breath of wind effm^es/ 
would be of no value to the soul if they existed.*^ 
Leibniz’s reply was that, as visible boilies and 
movements really depend on, and arts made missibk 
by, invisible or iin|ierceptible bodies and move- 
ments, so there are numberless minute percoptkmH, 
not sufliciently distinct to be notitred or remem bored, 
which yet can be inferred from their effects. Hot 
only is there at any moment a multitude of iin- 
prassions being made on the senses, only a very 
few of which can capture our attention, but also 
there is something remaining in the mind from 
every one of our past thoughts, none of whi(*h can 
ever be wdiolly effaced. In deep sleep, in a faint, 
perhaps even in death, when the unity of conscious- 
ness is broken, the mind splits up into an infinite 
number of minute confuseil sensations; perliaps 
this is also the natural condition of the waking 
mind of animals. Many of our actions* however 
impulsive and unmotived in a piM^aranee— habits, 
customs, |iassions— are determimm by the pressure 
of these minute unobserved sensations. It is in- 
f See art, OmtM (Qtmky 
^ Baocavl. X. 9. * Keaaim* xlv. 46 IF. 
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teresting that the three features introduced by 
Leibniz-— the unnoticed impressions of the moment, 
the traces representing past thoughts, the con- 
tinuity and unity of the mind— have remained 
throughout the main elements in the problem 
of subconsciousness. It was on these ‘petites 
perceptions ^ that Leibniz based his doctrine of the 
* pre-established harmony * between soul and body, 
his law of continuity, his identity of indiscern- 
ibles j ^ his theory also of i-he summation of stimuli, 
the continued activity of the soul through the 
deepest sleep, the theory that sensations and per- 
ceptions are really sums of an infinite number of 
minute or infinitesimal sensations, etc. Kant 
followed Leibniz, connecting the idea of subcon- 
sciousness (1) with the difierences of degree in 
the clearness and distinctness of ideas; (2) with 
the notion of a chart or field of consciousness, 
some parts of which are brightly, Wt much the 
greater part dimly, illumined; (3) with forget- 
fulness or dissociation, as in his argument that 
there can be no sleep without dreams, that those 
who suppose there is have only forgotten their 
dreams.^ 


In th® diicftission between Sir William Hamilton, W. B. 
Carpeiiter, and J. S- Mill, etc., to the existence of miconsciom 
mental modifications the question turned mainly upon what 
are now called mb(xm,scious ideas. Hamilton pointed out that 
I^ocke's assumption that consciousness and the recollection of 
consdousnass arc convertible is disproved by somnambulism 
and by many dreams, which can only be inferred, from actions 
cwmriea out, to have taken place-3 We are never suddenly 
awakened from a deep sleep wjtliout finding ourselves in the 
middle of a dream ; the probability therefore is that we are 
alwo>« dreaming, or Vicing conscious, in sleep, and that we 
forget these (ireams because of the contrast and confusion 
between tVie two worlds of sleep and waking. It is as if the 
brtf htneaw of tte real and sensory world dimmed the colours of 
the imaginary world. He accepts the conclusions of T. S. 
J^oufifroy^teat it is the body only that sleeps, the mind being 
constantly awalie; that during sleep, while the senses, being 
bCMiily organs, are torpid on the whole, one or more of them 
may continue to tend Imperfect impressions through to the 
mind ; that the mind, being awake, estimates the importance 
of fehwe, and may. If it so decides, wake the body ; a slight 
moytmtnt of the patient may wake the siok-nurse when the 
f imter sound of a passing wagon falls to do so ; many 
p«‘rc>nH can av\ake at a fixed hour, etc. Similar activities of 
tin* rnintl and similar modifications osdst in waking life along- 
Hid<’ of th{‘ fully comsebus ideas. Hamilton details three 
d«‘gret'S : (1) Our acquired habits of mind, the language 

or languugii^. iiH' sciences we may have learned, and the like; 
tiiey rnuit haw some sort of existence in the mind when they 
wm not being iw^nally put into operation. <2) There are 
eyskms and habits of which the mind is unconscious in its 
ordinary stafe, Vmt wVdeh are revealed ‘in certain extraordinary 
exaltations of the powm,'* such as madness, fever, etc. ‘The 
evidence on thh point shows that the mind frequently contains 
whole svstems of knowledge, which, though in our normal state 
they have failed into absolute oblivion, may, in certain ab- 
nonnid siates, m inadneHs, febrile ddirlum, somnambulism, 
<aW«|wy, etc., flMh out into luminous consciousness, and even 
throw into the »hade of unconsciousness those other systems by 
mhUih they hiwi, for a long period, been eclipsed and even 
extinguiihM.*^ <fi) The third group is those ^mental activi- 
ties and MSilvitbs, of which we are unconscious, but which 
manifest- Chtlr existence V>y effects of whlda we are conscious’ 7 
—^0 onconsebui, or subconscious, as it would now bo called, 
out of which th# mumAom k buiit up. 


axamples are partly those of Leibniz 
—perception throngh the senses, as the green of 
a distant forest is made up of the green of the 
separate trees and even leaves, which are not 
separaWy vMble;® partly new instances, as ^ the 
mediate association of ideas, where one idea 
suggests another through some hidden link, which 
may only afterwards and by special effort, if at 
all, be brought to full consciousness ;® again, our 
acquired dexterities and habits, where, according 
to Hamilton, the mind exercises volition and so 
I St® C. L Oerbardt’s Infcrod. in Leibnix, yew JBtasaps concern- 
inn Bmnan tfnderdanding (first published in his (Eumrea 
pjiikmtpkiqxmt Amsterdam and Leipsdg, 17fifi), tr, A. G. 
tauglty, I.«ondon and New York, 18fi6,,p. 11. 

‘iganfc, Anthrtmotogm in prafftnattecher uinnehtf Kemgs- 
berg, llMt .1- li. von Klrohmann, Mpzig, Sisso, |§ fi, 85. 

^ m MrMphpaica, MinVmrgh, IB5», i, 819. 

^ phiioiophnitmf Paris, 1888, P-818; ■*1868. 

® F, m ® ^ **7" 

tF.m »F.881. 


far a control over the whole series of acts (in 
speaking or writing, e.g.), but has no consciousness 
or deliberate volition in regard to each separate 
movement in the series. Yet the detailed move- 
ments must be somehow in the mind, before they 
are carried into execution. He proposes therefore 
to regard all such phenomena as implying * latent 
modifications,’ ‘unconscious activities’ of the 
mind.^ J. S. Mill, in his Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy discusses the 
‘ unconscious mental modifications ’ and points out 
that the acquired knowledge and skill, when not 
in use, are simply capabilities^ not actions or 
passions at all, whether ‘ latent ’ or other : 

^ * I have the power to walk across the room, though I am 
sitting on my chair ; but we should hardly call this power a 
latent act o! walking.’ » 

The second class of cases referred to by Hamilton, 
unconscious powers revealing themselves in ab- 
normal circumstances, are not latent states of 
mind, but latent memory — ‘capabilities of being 
affected, not actual affections.^ The really test 
case is therefore the third — present and actual 
mental modifications of which we are unaware — 
the elements of perception, etc. It is a pure 
assumption that, when an object is perceived, and 
therefore affects the mind, its parts as parts must 
also affect the mind : 


* It is a supposition consistent with what we know of nature, 
that a certain quemtity of a cause may be a necessary condition 
to the production of any of the effect. 

With regard to the mediate associations and 
acts of dexterity, Mill rejects Hamilton’s test of 
memory— that what we do not remember cannot 
have been in our consciousness at all ; an evanescent 
consciousness may be followed by an evanescent 
memory ; if the consciousness is too fleeting to fix 
the attention, a fortiori the remembrance of it 
must be so also.® In turning over the pages of a 
book which we are rapidly reading, we must form 
a conscious purpose to turn each page, but, ‘the 
purpose having been instantly fulfilled, the atten- 
tion was arrested in the process for too short a 
time to leave a more than momentary remembrance 
of it.’® The interest of the sensations or ideas is 
momentary ; there is nothing to associate any one 
of them particularly with our permanent interests, 
and so they lapse immediately from the mind. On 
the other hand. Mill agrees with Hamilton that 
there are unconscious modifications, hut they are 
of the nervesy not of the mind. 

A wound is unnoticed in the heat of battle : ‘ The supposition 
which seems most probable is, that the nerves of the particular 
part were affected as they would have been by the same cause 
m any other circumstances, but that, the nervous centres being 
intensely occupied with other impressions, the affection of the 
lo^ nerves did not reach them, and no sensation was excited.”^ 


So with mediate association; ‘The chain of 
causation being continued only physically, by one 
organic state of the nerves succeeding another 
so rapidly that the state of mental conscious- 
ness appropriate to each is not produced.’® So 
in perception generally, and in feelings or 
emotions, where we appear to have a complex 
resultant of a multitude of simple impressions 
and feelings: 

‘The elementary feelings may then be said to be latently 

E resent, or to be present but not in consciousness. The truth, 
owever, is that the feelings themselves are not present, con- 
sciouitiy or latently, but that the nervous modifications whidh 
are their usual antecedents have been present, while the con- 
sequents have been frustrated, and another consequent has been 
product instead.’® 

This is W. B. Carpenter’s well-known principle 
of ‘ unconscious cerebration ’ — omental changes, of 
the results of which we subsequently become con- 
scious, going on ‘ below the plane ’ of consciousness, 


1 P. 361. ® London, »1867, ch. xv. 

» P. 829. ^ P. 882. S P. 887. 

6 1*. 7P.S41. 8p. 84it 

9 P. 848. 

10 Pfine^Ue of Menial Physiology, London, 1874, ch. adlL 
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during deep Meep, or when the attention in wholly 
absorbed by other trains of thought ,* we are 
trying to recolleoi Horuetiiing, a name or tiie like, 
and fail ; later, when we are doing something 
quite ditferent, tlie mime may come suddenly into 
our mind, in 0. W. Holmes’s picturestxue xmrase, 
‘delivered like a prepai<l parcel, laid at the door 
of consciousness like a foundling in a basket/* 
The suj^gesiion is tliafc we voluntarily, or at least 
through our conscious efforts, set going certain 
processes in the brain, which continue wliile our 
consciousness is otherwise occupied, work out the 
result by themselves, and send it up into conscious- 
ness. Carpenter gives numerous instances of how 
the automatic motor apparatus, in speaking, 
writing, drawing, and many other forms, reveals 
thoughts, memories, new ideas, which are so 
strange to the individual that he cannot accept 
them as his own ; in particular, many of the 
phenomena of spiritualism may be so exjdained— 
table-turning, planchette- writing, and other means 
of tapping the buried experiences and imaginings 
of the self. Mediate association he also explains 
by the ‘doctrine of resultants,* and our complex 
perceptions in the same way as Mill. In rapid 
reading, calculating, etc,, the individual letters or 
numbers are not separately noted, although in 
learning to read and to calculate it must have 
been so. 

* An Impression made by it [the individual number) upon the 
cerebrum, which (iocB not produc^i any cmscUms recognition of 
Its numerical value, come® to be adequate for the evolution of 
the result* 

The development of thoughts, plans, inventions, 
compositions, in the mind of genius, and in ordinary 
naortids, both normally and also in abnormal, ex- 
cited, absorbed statwj the iniuence of moral 
character upon action, of intellectual character 
and^ experience upon decisions; the influence of 
prejudice, past experiences and associations, for- 
gotten so tar m the individual sources are con- 
cseraed«^!l these are instances of the um'on.sHoiis 
or rather the sulxionwhoiis in mind, which (larpenter 
interprets in this physiological way. rra<;ti(\aUy 
the same explanation is adopts by (,k H. l/inves 
in FwMerm af Life nrm Mind,^ Meantime 
Q, T* Feehner’s Miemente der Piff/r/mphi/sik* 
brought about a return to Leibniy/n Views upcui 
the nature of consciousness; consciousness in its 
kind aiui degree depends ufion the ‘ psychophysical 
activity/ 

* JSteciiilally It !« just tho same prlndpl® that man*ii mycho- 

physical activity mmt> t*xceetl a certain intensity, in orJi»r that 
mg conmtwHWneiis or wakint?” shall take place, and tliat durinir 
wakinpr life wry spetriai det**rniiimtion of this activity, whether 
sxeittsi by a siunulu^ or spontaneously, and which l« 

of jfivinif a detennination of consmonsmm must 

a cerfain Ird4*a'dty, in orrler really to be 

He mtrtHiuced the annltigy of n wave, or curve, its 
height at any point indicating the intensity or 
other quantitative value of the impression repre- 
«mte<l at the corresponding point on the base. 
The height of the wave i^a whole must somewhere 
exceed a given limit, in order that there sfmll be 
mj consciousness ; this is the main threshold, 
eorresf^nding to the main or total wave. This 
wave in its ’ turn is the resultant of an ‘ under 
wave/ and of a nuiuter of ‘over wwes/ each of 
which Again has its threshold. Even those Ideas 
of which the wave-erests are * under- threshold ’ or 
‘suhlirninal* may contribute to the raking of the 
total wave over the threshold. 

Thus * evtry percyptiou of tbinp ttmt wc know vkidly, a 
Iwmso, a throwch aiwdation a of other 

idea® wtin It, whiob renaln in the um-onicloo®, and yet, un- 

i quetrd in p, imm m ThmMht 

mui Uwfcon. xuih P* 4h 

tp. m 

t tbid mn, 117?, prob. Ill, * Anlmid AutomaHiin,* ok 

tv.* 

« helpik, 1 W, Wl ® ill m. 


conscious as they are, constiifcutc for us the meaning of the 
house, of the person, which otherwise would count merely as a 
spot of colour for the eye.’ i 

All the systems and ideas in the mind of the 
individual are connected, or continuous, sublimi- 
nally, while above the threshold they may be 
discrete, separate, whether .simullancously or 
successively; in the same way there is continuity 
between the minds of all living organisms, although 
the consciousness of one may normally have no 
touch witii that of another. Different psycho- 
physical conditions may raise or lower the general 
threshold, in the one case breaking up the con- 
tinuous into discrete life (as in the splitting of 
personality), in the other case combining discrete 
individuals into a higher unity (as perhaps in the 
tribal consciousness or again in the unity of 
consciousness from the right and left halves of the 
human brain, or from the segments of radiate 
animals, etc.). It is also an important part of 
Fechner*s theory that the intensity of {jonsciousness 
varies with the amount of_ continuity or dis- 
continuity ; when the soul is split into two or 
I more, the intensity of the consciousness in each is 
proportionately reduced.^ In the c^e of the 
smaller or ovex‘- waves the same principle^ holds ; 
they correspond to the variations of attemt ion and 
discrimination in the individuals consciousness. 
The more widely the attention is spread or diflused, 
the less the intensity of each idea ; the more con- 
centrated or limited, the higher the intensity of 
tlie thoughts that are its object.® It is really the 
dissociation that explains the low intensity of 
subconscious states— -not vice versa. Harald fldff- 
ding pointed out that in many of the instances 
given by Carpenter and others ‘not conscious* 
means ‘not self-conscious.*^ We do not reflect 
upon such ideas sufliciently for their relation to the 
self or Ego to be brought out. On the other hand> 
it is im possible not to accept the law of continuity 
for the psychical as in the physical world, or to 
regard even the unconscious in mind as simply a 
lower degree, a * continuation backwards of the 
series of &grees of consciousness/® 

William James® ridicules the notion of un- 
(xmsciotts mental states as a ‘ sovereign means for 
believing what one likes in psychology, and of 
turning what might become a science into a 
lumbling-ground for whimsiw/ In hk detailed 
analysis and criticism of the iupposed proofs he 
tmtM pmrtly (1) on rapid and therefore ewily 
forgotten consciousness, partly {2) on H|»lit-o!f 
consciousness, (3) on bmin-tract stimulation without 
consciousness 

^Thm srii all kind® of »hort‘Ciit8 In th« twain ; ami 
not arouHiHi sttmngly ooo«|?h to glv® any *‘ lira ** Ulstinn 
to be a prymiaa may, nev«jrtheleM, help to dvtermln^ June ibat 
rcswlUiifc nrm*e®a of the mid 

him %mM be & premise, if the idea existed at ail*^ 

This would account for the sup{iosed unconscious 
Inferences in perception — recognizing perHons 
by their voices, where the deternnning fac^t may 
be the quality of the overtones in the voice, of 
which the percipient has no conscious knowledge* 
Learning and skill James regardsan pretliH|K>sUions 
—not ideas, but particular collocations of molecules 
In cerLua tracts of the brain.® So instincts are 
mechanical actions of the nervous syst^unj our 
rapid judgments of size, distance, etc., arc simply 
cerebral associations, mechanisms either inWni or 
acquired by habit.® But the main critickm is (4) 
that the theory springs from a confumi>n l>etwaen 
having an ifka at a given moment and knowing 
about the idea afterwards— betw^een a state of 

I P. 401. « l\ 8 |>. Mh 

4 fXHtiilftm ef P$g€kidmjgi, ir. Mary & liliS* 

p. TL 

« P, 
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mind m a subjective fact and the objective thing 
it knows. ^ A given idea must be fully conscious, 
or it tlocB not exist at all ; something else is there 
\i.'hich may be a substitute for the given idea, may 
take its place, but is not it. This may be a brain- 
process, or it may be another idea. The same idea 
IS not sometimes less, sometimes more, clear and 
distinct ; even obscure feelings are exactly as they 
are felt to be ; attention or introspection does not 
alter elements that are already present; it may 
cause tiiom to be replaced by others. The differ- 
ence is that some ideas cognize the same object 
niore fully, completely, adequately, than other 
ideas which refer to the same objects ; but the 
latter are not in themselves vague or indistinct 
ideas. Tlmse are purely relative notions, relative 
to the way in which ideas represent objects. In 
tlie cliapter on ‘ The Stream or Thought,’ however, 
James seems to adopt the theory of the sub- 
conscious in a thorougli-going form.^ 

The stream of thought is in very large degree constituted by 
feelings of tendency, the ‘ free water of consciousness,’ in which 
teiwry definite image is steeped and dyed,’ With each such 
image then* ‘goes the sense of its relations, near and remote, 
the dying echo of whence it came to us, the dawning sense of 
whither It Is to lead. The signiflcance, the value, of the image, 
k all in this halo or penumbra that surrounds and escorts it,— 
or rather that is fused Into one with it,’ s 


^ Since there is, above the threshold of consciousness, a gradual 
rise in the intensity of impressions, as attention is directed to 
them, we can hardly suppose that before this point ‘their 
intensity changed instantly from zero to a finite quantity.* 
Rather ‘ there was an ultra-liminal or sub-liminal phase where 
too it only changed continuously. The latter alternative con- 
stitutes the hypothesis of subconsciousness.’ ^ He adds that 
the hypothesis of subconsciousness is in the main nothing but 
* the application to the facts of presentation of the law of con- 
tinuity. Its introduction into psychology was in fact due to 
Leibniz, who first formulated that law.’® 

But ideas as well as impressions rise and fall in 
consciousness ; those ideas which are not for the 
moment in the mind, or not fully presented, cannot 
be said to be wholly outside of tne mind, or non- 
existent ; they are not mere possibilities ; there is 
always a tendency towards their realization — i.e. a 
psycnical disposition, which other dispositions, or 
actualities of thought, may hinder or may assist. 
To the range of this second form of sub-conscious- 
ness, that of mental dispositions or tendencies, 
there are no assignable limits.® 

A third meaning of subconsciousness is the 
split-off consciousness, which may he illustrated 
by H. Bergson. Conscious states, as he has 
pointed out, have, two quite distinct aspects, and 
much of the difficulty of such questions as that of 
subconsciousness arises from the confusion between 
them. 


Differences in the shade of meaning with which 
the same common word may be used, lapses of 
speech or writing, etc., illustrate the existence of 
the ‘psychic overtone, suffusion, or fringe.’^ The 
fringe is caused by the stirring of faint brain 
processes, or rather it represents their influence 
upon our minds ; but, as James protests,® this does 
not mean that the fringe is a kind of psychic 
material by which sensations are made to cohere ; 
it is simply * |)art of the object cognized, — Buh- 
BtmimqufdUm and thhiqs appearing to the mind 
in ek fringe qf It is esj^ecially in refer- 

ence te meanings that he makes use of this con- 
ception ; as on p, 2S1, or again on p, 472 : 

* Th$ mnm ^ mr waning i$ an mtirdg peculiar dement of 
$Jh tkmtght* ft li one of those evanescent and “transitive” 
fSKifee mind which lntros|MHttion cannot turn round upon, and 
Wale and hold wp for examination, ... In the (somewhat 
clunwv) UTininology I have uml, it pertains to the “ fringe” of 
the subject he state, and is a “ feeling of tendency ’’whose neural 
eounterjvart Is tindouhtedly a lot of dawning and dying processes 
too faint ami omuplcH to Im traced.* 

ThUB ‘ subconsciousmiss,’ like ‘unconsciousness,* 
hm come to mean a variety of different things to 
diferaat py ehologiste ; the simplest standpoint is 
that of Suflj or ward, that there are degrees in 
conBcimibiieHs, and that the subconscious represents 
the lower degrees, short of unconsciousness. 


‘Thcro are of cottsciousness. In addition to the 

jwsufi of owr diitincfc conteiotisnm* tlicre is a vast region of the 
nfcmiidotis or faintly conscious. This tlomain consists of all 
l^fiychical ckuuente, which enter into and colour the 
stote of yw time, Imt which ate not discriminated or 
4hynguhht*d. . * » With this wide obscure region of the sub- 
«n«ioai» there stands contrasted the narrow luminous region 
of the ciearly coiisdous.’® In the theory of attention, Sully 
add% we confronted with the fact ‘ that mpehical phenomena 
prment. tkemMtltm in unequal degrees of definitefiees or dis- 
or, m eKpress the fact otherwise, that they may be 
»ore or lam prmuincutl>’ present in consciousness, or may take 
up more or lem of tlie conscious attitude. . , , At any moment 
we uiav litcome aware of the presence of such vague elements 
as bocillv aemsations, half-developed recollections, obscure and 
liidefliiial^le feelings. This dim twilight region may be marked 
of a® that of the tub-const?ious/'3^ 

Two assumptiouB are made in these statements, 
which may oe questioned: (1) that there are 
degrees of consciousness, and (2) that what we are 
conscious of is psychical-sensations, recollections, 
feelings* The existence of degrees of consciousness 
m sko' pressed in his most recent work by James 
Ward,^ 


t p, S P, 224ff* ® P. S65, 

4 P* tSi. 8 note 8, 

« »?, OmlineM of London, 1886, p. 74. 

fSk, r**vw*»i Uwdon, 1805, p. 78. 

5 PrimIpifSt Oanibndge, 1018, p. 00 f. 


‘ Our perceptions, sensations, emotions and ideas occur under 
two aspects : the one clear and precise, but impersonal ; the 
other confused, ever changing, and inexpressible.* 4 ‘ Sensations 
. . . seem to me to be objects as soon as I isolate and name them, 
and in the human soul there are only processes,’^ ‘States of 
consciousness [i.e. processes], even when successive, permeate 
one another, and in the simplest of them the whole soul can be 
reflected.’ « ‘It is only an inaccurate psychology, misled by 
language, which will show us the soul determined by sympathy, 
aversion, or hate as though by so many forces pressing upon 
it. These feelings, provided they go deep enough, each make 
up the whole soul, since the whole content of the soul is 
reflected in each of them.’ 7 

But not every impression is incorporated into 
this mass of conscious states; the suggestions of 
hypnotism, the impulses of hereditary vice, the 
unfinished notions of a false education, tend to 
form secondary, parasitic selves, which continually 
encroach upon the main self, and restrict its 
freedom.® This is a difierent interpretation of 
subconsciousness; the secondary selves are sub- 
conscious to the main self, which may, however, 
at any time assert its strength. 

* At the very minute when the act [suggested by the parasitic 
self] is going to be performed, something may revolt against it 
It is the deep-seated self rushing to the surface. It is the outer 
crust bursting, suddenly giving way to an irresistible thrust** 
So for Bergson the continuity of the past is 
guaranteed for the present self. Subconsciousness 
may refer either to the healthy and normal way in 
which the essential and valuable is picked out 
from the wealth of possible impressions and ideas 
which constitute the self ; or again it may refer to 
the ahnonnal and unhealthy functioning, against 
the self, or at least independently of the sdf, on 
the part of groups and masses of the ideas of the 
past ; or finally it may refer to the supernormal 
way in which thoughts, inspirations of genius, 
moral ideals, are elaborated in the subconscious 
workshop, throwing up into consciousness only 
their finished products. It is in the last two 
senses that the word is most frequently used in 
modem pathology and occultism. See art. Un- 
consciousness. 

Litbraturb.— B esides the works mentioned in the footnotes, 
see Alois Hofler, PsychologiCy Vienna, 1897, p. 270 fif. ; J. 

i p. 91. 2 P. 93. SP. 98 

4 Time and Free Will, Eng. tr., London, 1912, p. 129. 

5 P. 131. 6 P. 98. 7 p. 166. 


9 P. 169 : so in Matter and Memory^ tr. N. M. Paul and W. B. 
Palmer, London, 1911, p. 188, he describes our character as^ me 
actual synthesis of all our past states’ ; we use the whole of our 
hved experience ; true we possess only a summary or digest of 
it. but at any moment it is the useful which consciousness picks 
out, rejecting the superfluous in this great mass of material 
which is potentially open to it. 
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lastrow, Ths SvJbcomdms, London, 1906 ; C, G. Jung', Psycho- 
my of the Unconscioxcs, it. Beatrice M. Hinkle, do. 1917, 
Colle^d Papers on Analytical Psychology^^ ed. Constance E. 
tojg, do. 1917, em. chs. xiv. and xv. ; C. Lloyd Morgan, An 
Introduction to Comparative Psychology, do. 1894, chs. i. and 
ii. ; F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality, 2 vols., do. 1903; 
E. B, Titchener, lectures on the Ektmntaru Psychology of 
Feeling and Attention, New York, 1908 ; A. M. Bodkin, ‘The 
Bubconscious Factors of Mental Process," Mind, new ser., xvi. 
119073 ; ‘ Symposium on the Subconscious," ed. Morton Prince, 
Journal of AbnonmU Psychology, ii., New York, 1907 ; Guido 
Villa, Contemporary Psychology, tr. H. Manacorda, London, 
1903, ch. vii., * Oonsciousnm." 

J. Lewis McIntyre. 

SUBJECTIVISM and SUBJECTIVITY. 
—These are terms generally used bo denote that 
type of philosophical ^ and theological thought 
whicli malces the thinking and feeling subject the 
chief factor in experience. Though the terms are 
often regarded as interchangeable, they should be, 
and generally are, distinguished, subjectivism being 
confined to the various forms of philosophical 
theory, and subjectivity to the theological. For 
our prment purpose it will be convenient bo main- 
tain this distinction. 

Subjectivism may therefore be further defined 
as (1) that form of pure subjective idealism which 
would limit the mind to the consciousness of its 
own states and deny the possibility of objective 
knowledge of things m themselves ; (2) that philo- 
sophical theory which lays chief stress on the 
function of the subjective factor in constituting 
experience, and asserts the subjective origiu of 
forms of perception ; (3) that type of ethical theory 
which finds in feeling, and especially in the feeling 
of happiness, the chief aim of morality. 

I# f%ilosophical. — On the philosophical side 
subjectivism, or mentalism, as it is called by some 
modern writers, has a long and interesting history. I 
It has been a jpowerful factor in every form of 
idealism. Idealistic systems indeed may be said 
to have varied mainly m the extent to which they 
have allowed prominence to the subjective element 
in knowledge. In modem philosophy Oeecarte’s 
* Oogito ergo sum ' is the starting-point, but it is 
not until Berkeley tfiat we find subjectivism 
«»iTled to Its logical conclusion. Hia position is 
that all knowledge is relative to the subject or 
perceiving mind, and therefore that the world of 
oblate no more than an inference from those 
Hubjoctivc expcricnccH which are the only Immtii- 
ate sources of knowMge. Though JBerkelcy^s 
theory Is crmicly statml and one-«k!ed, it marked 
a real wivance in speeulatlon and made the old 
forini of dogmatic dualism impoHsIble. Its author 
wm certainly not consistent, and, when he found 
that Mi foriiittla did not cover 

the fimt% he assumed the exlHtence of a divine 
mind, or^a nomberof mindn like our own, to be 
the vehicleii of Ideas, Another type of sub- 
i^fclve Idmliim i« found in J. G. I^ichte, whose 
epistemological point of departure ig described m 
an absolute Ego— not to be identified with any 
individual subject— which sets up a non-)Sgo over 
against it. This so-called solipskm how- 

ever, Fichte does not logically carry through, for 
he m compelled to find certain realitiea in the 
world of the non-Kgo in order to give to the moral 
will aome reasonable end or aim. A further de- 
veioprnent of subjectivism is seen in Leibnix’s 
doctrine of aelf-detarminlng monads, by wdiich he 
sought to combat the prevalent nmterialism which 
would make thoughts the objects of sense-ex mri- 
ence* Ijeilmk aaserted the priority of spirit and 
maitttaindi the rights of the thinking subject m 
oyer against tlie tubstoee of Splno» or the atoms 
of the empiriekla. At the aaiiie time he mlmittefl 
the te thought of certain s#iwe*given 

material. It wm Mt lo Kmt U find a way mt 
of thf^ paradoxes anil eonlmdietioiw by a more 
Inching erttimi p»own Ifo laid tim fimmlatJon 


of all future idealism by carrying out a ‘Coper- 
nican revolution ' in the relations between mind and 
the universe, or subject and object. 

‘Suppose we try now," he says, ‘ whetlier better success may 
not attend us in the problems of metaphysics if we assume 
objects to be under a necessity of adapting themselves to the 
nature of our cognition." l 

On this basis Kant proceeds to establish the place 
of the mind and its synthetic activity in the 
forming of experience, with a success which is now 
universally acknowledged. He argued that * per- 
ception without conception is blind, conception 
without perception is empty/ At the same time 
he vindicated the place of the object in such a way 
as to show that the categories of the understanding 
are not valid for objects apart from experience. 
While it is true that ‘ understanding makes 
nature,* it makes it out of given material, viz. the 
phenomena or data of sensibility. His vindication 
of the subjective factor in knowledge underlies all 
the various forms of modern idealism, though they 
differ widely in the importance which they assign 
to it. While the priority of mind in the epistemo- 
logical process is now generally conceaed, the 
balance between subjective and objective must be 
maintained. It is recognized that they go together 
and that they represent an antithesis which is of 
quite gradual growth. Psychology points to a 
close parallelism in the origin and growth of the 
consciousness of the internal and external worlds, 
of the Ego and the non-Ego. Neither can exist 
without the other, and to exalt the one over the 
other is to give a one-sided presentation of the 
facts. 

2 , Ethical. — In ethics subjectivism is that form 
of moral philosophy which finds the end of moral 
action in a subjective state or feeling. This feeling 
is gencrjilly described as one of happiness, and 
conduct which tends to arouse and foster it is 
regarded as good, while conduct which defeate it 
I or produces the opposite— pain — Is bad. In the 
history of ethics subjectivism appears either as 
hedonism or as eudiemonism As the 

former it lays chief stress on feelings of Mcnsual 
gratification as the end to be sought, while the 
latter interprets feeling in the more intellfctuul, 
or even spiritual, sense as contentment or happi- 
n€«s resulting in well-being. In the former, too, 
the happiness of the individual is the ohief end 
in view, but in eudwnonism it is generally the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number that is 
.s<mglit. Pure hedonism is prMtimlly confined to 
the flyrenaic's of the ancient worhi. *^Thcy argued 
that the good of man conaists in the sentient 
pleasure of the moment, and then*f<»re to seek aa 
much enjoyment aa po.ssibie is bi^^t and wtoifc 
course. Aristippus, e.q,, licld the extremt tub- 
jeetlvlst iwitlon that we know notMng of ihlnp 
save the impression they make on our 
From this it was an easy inference that pleasure, 
or the temooth motion* of sense, is the only 
co^izable good, and that the part of wMom m 
calmly and resolutely to pursue it. 

Kpicurus accepts this |Kmition in m far m he 
recognises that pkiLHure is the chief good of 
man and pain the chief evil, but he in v^ry far 
from confining pkmute to the gratification M' the 
bodily senses. He regards the pleaMires of Hie 
mind aa more important, and more wt>rt.h striving 
after, than those of the body, as they involve 
memory ami anticipation as well as imititilate 
enjoyment. The happiness at whiidi he idmt Ii 
thus a finer and more lasting thing than wmm 
vulgar sensuallam, though It Is still de|«md««fc m 
sensation. It is this wider iniorptetiitioa of 
happiness that undetlbs all the later foriM of 
eudsemoiiistte etldcs. Shaiteshury, mmfiu 
Inner aatiafaefcion as the end of momi#; wtet 
^ I# OriUgm 
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elaim« feeling as the only real and final standard 
of value ; while the utilitarians find the goal of all 
moral action in the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. There is no question that 
happiness, especially in the wider and deeper sense 
now generally given to it, is a legitimate end of 
human action. But, when it is claimed that it is 
the only end, the claim must be resisted. There 
are many ends which are entirely legitimate 
objects of pursuit, altogether independently of the 
feelings which they may excite. N o system of ethics 
will satisfy which fails to take these into account. 

3. Theological. — On the theological side of our 
inquiry subjectivity may be defined as that theory 
whi<;h finds the orgjan and criterion of religious 
truth in the intimations of the religious conscious- 
ness rather than in history or revelation. All 
mystical theology, e.g., tends to exaggerate the 
subjective element, in so far as it rests on a direct, 
secret, an<l incommunicable knowledge of God, as 
opposed to that which is mediated through creatures 
or through revelation. Mystical experience, how- 
ever, has this peculiarity, viz. that it implies a 
type of conscitmsness the end of which is to fuse 
subject and object into an undifferentiated one, or 
to absorb the individual in the whole. It involves 
union of the soul with God, though God is known 
only in and to the religious consciousness. It was 
Schleiermacher among theologians who first formu- 
lated this principle and so emphasized the function 
of the religious consciousness as to vindicate the 
independent reality of religion apart from know- 
ledge and morality. He did so hy insisting that 
reli^on belongs, not to the region of reason, con- 
Kiienre, or will, but to that of feeling — the feeling 
of absolute dependence. It is throumi this feeling, 
<>r eons<uouHne«s, tliat God makes Himself known 
to man. The appeal, therefore, in the first 
instance, m not to history or Scripture, but to 
Ghrisfckn exj.enence. ‘True religion is sense 
and I a>te for the Infinite.’ Schleiermacher 
was by no means consistent in his subjective inter- 
pretation of religion, for he always regarded it as 
a historieal phenomenon and held that it could not 
be righlly understood apart from history. He laid 
»|mcial on the importance of the historical 

periKin of Glirist Christianity and finds 

in the r(»(icmption 'wrought by Him the essence of 
Hl» religion. 

At the mnw time, m TOmilnff *He never abandoned the 
oonvbttian that the rnricnuosfc life of men must be lived in 
feeling, awl that thlw, and this alone, can bring men into im* 
aaHhatc rclatum to the Highest.*! 

Selilelewnaeher’s doctrine has had immense influ- 
ence on all smbseciuent theology, es^ially in the 
Imp^rtaaca that it asilgued to religious experi- 
ence* Eiticlil Is at one with him on this point, 
iind fm«i« the materials for Christian theology in 
the ctmsciousiiess of redemption, though with him 
it is the consciousness of the community rather 
t ban of the individual that is concerned. But he 
iliflcrs from Bchleiermacher in arguing that the 
wliole basis of the Christian system is the definite 
Idutorical revelation in the Person of J esus Christ. 
At the same time he still further emphasizes the 
subjective element in theology in contending that 
religious beliefs are invariably jud^ents of value. 
By t his he means that they are to oe estimated by 
tlieir worth or value for tlie percipient self, accord- 
ing to the pleasure or pain wmich they arouse. He 
lays : , * ^ . 

* Iteligious knowledge movea in independent value-|udf^ente, 
whi^'h rebde to man*s attitude to the world, and call forth 
UAthms of pleasure or pain, in which man either wjoys the 
dominion over the world vouchsafed to him by God, or feels 
the lack of God*8 hel p to that end.*^ 

w, B. SelWe, a Crm&a mid 

<md BrnmUmirn, 

Rnr. tfn mittlrnrgh. UHU), p. m 


Largely under the influence of Ritschl and his 
followers there has arisen a marked tendency in 
modern theology to lay stress on the experimental 
process. To some extent this has been a reaction 
against the excessive objectivism of the older 
orthodoxy, which interpreted Christianity purely 
in terms of a supernatural revelation. Human 
nature was regarded as essentially alien to the 
divine, and needing some powerful influence or 
impression from without in order to arouse its 
latent spiritual capacities. In contrast to this, 
emphasis is now laid rather on the fact that 
religion is natural to man and is to be found in the 
development of his religious consciousness. Great 
importance is therefore attached to the study of 
this development both in the individual and in the 
race. This has given quite a new place to the 
psychology of religion, particularly in the adolescent 
stages of human development. There is no doubt 
as to the weight to be assigned to this subjective 
process, but the reaction in its favour goes too far 
when it is suggested that we can find here a com- 
plete explanation of religious i)henomena. Ex- 
perience can be truly gauged only when it is 
possible to give an answer to the question, Ex- 

erience of what, or of whom ? * The immediate 

eliverances of the Christian consciousness’ are 
really meaningless apart from the historic facts on 
which they rest and which have called them forth. 
Nor is man’s proved capacity for religion a suffi- 
cient basis on which to build, apart from the action 
of objective forces without, which serve to elicit it 
and regulate the course of its action. In other 
words, Grod must be taken into account and some- 
thing like revelation allowed for before the full 
story can be told. It is no doubt a great gain to 
have escaped from the old rigid supernaturalism, 
which seemed to impose religion on man as some- 
thing from without, and essentially alien to his 
being ; hut it is an equally false view of the situa- 
tion to regard religion as a mere emanation of 
man’s consciousness without any objective reality 
to which it can correspond. The right solution of 
the problem is to be found in giving the proper 
emphasis to both the subjective and the objective 
elements, and not enhancing the one at the 
expense of the other. 

LlT»RATtJR».--i. PraosoPJrmAr.— Histories of Philosophy, 
such as J. E. Erdmann, 2 vols., Berlin, 4i896-96, Eng. tr., 
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Freiburg, 1890-92, Eng. tr., London and New York, 1898; 
Berkeley, WorJes'^^ ed. A. Campbell Fraser, 4 vols., Oxford, 
1901 ; John Watson, Kant cmd his Mnglish Critics, Glasgow, 
1881; W. Wallace, Prolegomena to tM Stvdy of BegeVs PhUch 
Sophy and Logic^^Oxford, 1894. 

li. ETMIOALu — E. Pfleiderer, Euddmonismus und Egoismus, 
lieipzig, 1880; J. Watson, Hedonistic Theories, from Aria- 
tippii-s to Spencer, Glasgow, 1896 ; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of 
the History of Ethics'^, London, 1892. 

iii. Tueologjcal.—'E. Caird, The Evolution of Meligion 
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SUBLAPSARIANISM. Sublapsarianism is 
the name given to that milder form of Calvinistic 
predestinarian doctrine (called also infralapsarian- 
ism) in which the act of God, in decreeing to save 
some (election) and pass hy others, is presumed 
to have in view mankind as already fallen, and 
sunk in corruption, in contrast with the supra- 
lapsarian form of the same doctrine, in which 
mankind are supposed to be regarded simply as 
creatures, not having done either good or, evil. 
The distinction is not made by Calvin, but appears 
in the theologians who immediately succeeded 
him. By help of it the grace of God is thought 
to be eimanced to those that are saved, and His 
justice vindicated in the passing over of others, 
dnee, the whole race being already a masm 
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^mnata^ not any have a claim on His mercy. 
It is the siiblapsarian view tliat has conimonly 
commended itself to Calvinists, and appears in 
their symbols. The canons of the Synod of Bort, 
e.g,, are sublapsarian. 

See, more fully, artt. Calvinism, Supralap- 
SARIANISM, where also consult literature. 

Jamks Orr. 

SUBORDINATION, — Subordination {sub- 
^dinatio^ (nroray^ is a technical term used 

in Christian theology to describe a relationship 
existing between tlie Bon and the Father, and 
more rarely a relationship of the Spirit to the 
Father and the Son. 

The doctrine of subordination was, as Borner 
affirms, ®an auxiliary doctrine,' ^ and assumed 
various forms before a satisfactory theological 
formulation of it was achieved by the Nicene 
theologians. The Nicene doctrine is thus defined 
by B. L. Ottley : 

avrS^eov) iB the fotmtain-head or root of 
IJeity (riTyjf or 6 ^ 6 r>jTQf), The Son and the Spirit, 

though co«eternaI and co-equal, are subordinate in rank, because 
<^e Wvine essence in them is derived from the Father. So in 
the language of Nicene theologians, the Father alone is 
ttWi/vtprov, the Son is jiSvvifrS^: the Father the Son 

airtotTik; the Father Is & the Son is of Divine essence 
gcev). ... As tile original source of the Son’s Deity, the 
Father may be termed ‘^greater” than the Son. . . . The 
subominapon is a raft? not of time, but involved in the 
reiationsbip of (lau'-^e and ciTect, Such subordination is entirely 
comj-Kitibh,* with (-quality of essence and majesty. So far the 
Nicene theology roctiijrruHes the subordinationist views which 
had prevailed and had been carried to excess in third century 
writers.* 

Episc<miu8 (the 17 th cent. Arminian theologian) 
hasbrieny summarized it thus: 

‘Generatio divina est fundamentum subordinationls inter 
P, ©t F. Plus «»t esae a nulla quam e«se ab alio, generare quam 
generari,*® 

Although the dogmatic theologians have been 
inclined to base tlieir doctrine on metaphysical 
grounds and to find it in the notion of generation 
or derivation, its basis is primarily Scriptural 
Apart from the numerous pasaiiges in the Synoptic 1 
Gof^pels which set forth the Son as obedient to the | 
Father in Ili.H incarnate life ami as living on earth 
only to accompli«!i Hw Father's will, there are 
many other paamgeii which set f<*rth this filial 
subordination as being a feature of the eternal 
(not merely of the tmnporal and mumlune) relations 
of the Son to the Father. NT writers who are 
in no Hcnse Aduptiani.'^t/ but h<dil the Logos 
Christology and believe in an eternal ami pre- 
exlsl»Et Christ, arc cxjdiidt teachers of thin huIi- 
orolnation. Thus the mitlnuof thtj Fourth <h»spel 
Jmm m »ying, * 1 ami the Father an: one ' 
{ICPj of. H 17*1 ftiici aiwi *The Father ft grt»atcr 
than I’ (14*1 St* Faul, although In Fh he 
writ« of the Son tlmfc He was originally Gn ihu 
form Of r»mr ^ itml L Ga*h»reall things *{Coi 
yet affirms that at the concluHum of Ills rdlemptive 
mimlofi ‘shall the Hun alw hiinmdf be subjected 
unto him that ilifi subha*t all thingj4 unto him, 
that I h)d may be all in all ' (I Co The writer 

of the lloiirewi, while atllritting, on the one hand, 
that the S<m fctie clhdgi'ucc iawa^ajua) of Ht« 
FatherV glury and the very fmiige of Hi.s ^uhstant'o 
ix^paKTiip rTit (1^), yet ah?*erL^, an the 

other liaud, that lie. M hough he wan a Son, vcf 
Imrned olmdienee by the things ^vldtdi he Hulleretl ' 

t qL Thus, although the text of Scripture 

plaiffiy taught the sulwrdiwaiion, suhjocthm, or 
obedience of the Hon to tfie Father, yet it a 
belief tttver lick! strongly without sorm^ danger to 
f/hri*«tian orthodoxy, m in evhlitni irmn a .study 
of the Fatheri^ of the Snd and tin! centuries. This 
was <lue to the teudency to Interpret Ike obedience 

i r*fCkti 4 ^, 4b. L. vet ii., n. UO. 

J ry ihjftHm uf mf tn Wsit 

h} tmnu% 4iv* II*, vol ii., p. urn, n. 5, 
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of the Son as denoting some inferiority in the 
divine nature of the Son. This was a note of Arian 
teaching, and it was able to claim not a few of the 
orthodox writers of the 3rd cent, as giving some 
support to its contention—e.^., Tertullian, Hippo- 
lytus, Origen, This Arian emphasis on subordina- 
tion produced a natural reaction in orthodox circles, 
especially in the West, the Western orthodox 
tendency being to interpret the Son’s subordina- 
tion as having reference only to His manhood. 
Hence the Q%dmnqu& Fuli affirms that the Son 
is ‘equal to the Father as touching His Godhead, 
but inferior to the Father as touching His man- 
hood,'^ and that ‘in this Trinity there is nothing 
before or after, nothing greater or less, but the 
whole three Persons are co-eternal and co-equal.’® 
Herein it goes farther than the great Nicene 
theologians of the East would have ventured to 

f o, and is perilously near eliminating the Nicene 
octrine of subordination altogether. That this 
is not a misinterpretation of the Western orthodox 
tendency as exhibited in the Quicwique is proved 
by the rise of the doctrine of the double procession 
of the Holy Spirit a little later in the same theo- 
lomcal circles. 

The history of the doctrine indicates that there 
is danger in regarding subordination as possessing 
a metaphysical significance. The metaphysicfd 
inferiority of the Son may not properly be deduced 
from it. Orthodoxy affirms that the substance, 
essence, and nature of Father and Son are identical 
{6poo^<nos), The subordination of the Son ought 
not to be regarded metaphysically. It is entirely 
moral. Although identical in substance and equal 
in nature, the will of the Son is subject to the will 
of the Father, and this subjection is a voluntary 
subjection. 

In the world of mundane standards obedience 
and subordination may seem to denote inferiority ; 
in the realm of divine ideas there is no necessary 
connexion between the two. The Son is orient 
to tlui Father for no such metaphysical reason 
as that the Father is the Ttyjyh or 

fom 0t primipium dimnitnt’k^ and generates the 
Hon eternally iLe, above and outside time). The 
Hon is ol^edfent liecauae of the moral perfection 
of the Father. The will of the Father is that 
which the Bon, with every moral and mtional 
being, is morally bound to olksy, not lieeause the 
Father is ingenerate* but Iwcause Ills will is 
.su}*r(uiiely good. Bubordinatum in the form of 
\'uluntary and mtional olmdience, io far from 
l^ing a mark of inferiority of nature, i« the mark 
of kicntity with the divine nature, fdirist ex* 

; hibitv<l this identity by the perfiicliciii of ills 
: (dr»*<U(*nc<*, In the cumo of men who are potentially 
' SOUK oi (kid, s«bordinati<m litcomes Increasingly 
the dominant note of their nature as they grow 
into the divine liken«* The notion that tub- 
ordination denotes inferiority of natwre Is mmnii* 
ally unchrittiau and subversive of the wliok idiml 
of "Christian ethles, * He ttiat i« gtm^mt ammig 
yon li‘t him bo your scryatit.* On the otlicr 
hand, the denial of suborrIinatUm van be main, 
taiited only in the face of all Hm hsgnifirant NT 
utterances on this point, ami su‘‘h denial UnuL to 
break up the pompxk by making it merely a 
metaphysical and md a moral unity. 

The (or unity id tlic tlivine nature in 

the three Pcr.sims cd the Trinityl Is pro^orvtfd on 
its fiudafdjy-iicai side by the doctrine oC ihe yeailty 
of ;-ubstanec of the thnaj divtnii 

but on its moral side it is proerved by the doctrine 
of the snlsirdlttuilou of die will of i,he Hon to the 
I * A'-qualk l*atrii maiudutn tih liUCAO-wt, rebaKr l*iUrii .vruiclum 

huiitiwusattua*; cf, ihv k%nnn* 

e<*smu''ttUiricH tn A. K. UntnFi*y CVWf? ijrnd 

iti iv. U* c 

® * k'AtU pfitis fail ihIUI saataw awt tiUsaifi/ 
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will of the Father, and the will of the Spirit to 
thi^ of the Father and the Son. 

Origeids doctrine of the eternal generation of 
the Son, when combined with the doctrine of the 
Son's moral subordination to the Father, seems 
to provide that way of regarding the hypostasis 
of the Son and His relation to the B'ather which 
satisfies both the Christian intellect and the 
Christian conscience. 

^ It would save confusion if the term ‘ subordina- 
tion' were always limited in Christian dogmatics 
to the Nicene doctrine, and ‘ subordinationism ' 
used of its heretical travesty or exaggeration. 

Liteeaturr. — K. R. Hagenbach, A Bist of Christian 
KniJi:. tr., Edinburgh, 1880-81, i. I'TS-ISS, gives a 
number of pertinent Patristic quotations and also references 
to modern theologians. For further references see A. Harnack, 
Bid. of Dogma'^y Eng. tr., London, 1894-99, iii. 134 f., iv. 21, 23, 
65 f., 72, 75, 87, 124, 129; J. F. Bethune-Baker, Anintrod. to 
the Early Bist. of Christian Boctriney do. 1903, pp. 148 f., 161, i 
lin, 163, 177, 18t); L A. Dorner, Bist. of the Development of 
the Dodrim of the Person of Christy Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892, 
A. i 274, ii. 17 1, 77 ff., 80, 87, 117, 144, 175 f., 194, 228, B. ii. 
160ff.,34flf.,857,iil21. H. D. A. MaJOE. 

SUBSTANCE.-— There have been many at- 
tempts in mc)(h?rn idiilosophy to interpret experience 
mielligihly witiumt the aid of the category of 
substance, but, even when it has been denied in 
words, it has not been possible to deny it in thought. 
Those who rid themselves of it in particular forms 
or meanings to which exception could be taken 
are mistaken in supposing that they have thereby 
got away from the category itself. For the notion | 
of 8ul>stanee as ‘ a sort of Kantian Ding-an-sich ’ 
m one from which we simply cannot get away. It 
will suffice at present to recall the position of Leib- 
niZr that a correct view of substance is the key to 
philosophy, and the view of Kant that substance 
IS the supreme and first principle of nature, which | 
alone securcH unity of experience. | 

I, Definition and rise* — The presupposition of ; 
the real i« lieing. The principle of lieing gives rise I 
to the distinction of substance and attribute. The i 
attribute exists only in and through the substance : 
in witich it inhercH. The notion of substance arises i 
in ex|»eri«*nce m tiiat of Homctlung which has being, 
or exists in Itself {outlay <’•>/.¥ in se mhsuUns). It is 
viewed as distinct from phenomenon. But there is 
the further notion of substance as a support or 
ftiibjec^t (iVqxfCgwr, mbduniia) of accidents, as the 
old logicians called them* Ontologically, the for- 
itter is clearly that which has the greater funda- 
mental Importance. Existing initself is anabsolute 
perfection of substance; supporting accidents or 
temporary is but a relative perfection. 

tircck plul(m<»phy ris dominatea from beginning 
I# end by tli# proMem of reality {rb True 

tmMf m l»mg k accordingly our theme, as the 
iHdiohof such substance has been developed from 
Aristotle onwards. An ever- Identical substance, 
Immutable and bomogencous throughout, was 
souglit, no <loubt, by tlie Eleatics, but such an 
inactive, changeless substance, though supposed to 
be psyiltically animated, could not give an absolute 
subsiknce. t*V>r its general ground of pure being 
wm such as to negate the very essentials of sub- 
stance, wdiich must be a unitary substrate of 
manifcdd mcKies or accidents. What the view, 
therefore, gaincul in logical consistency it lacked in 
philosophical value, and the Eleatics were driven 
to the nenial of the phenomenal world. 

The interest largely centres in the discussions of 
the Scholastic philosophers, and these were based 
on Aristotle. We have seen that substance is 
per My acci<lent is in altcro. The relation of the 
acciiitmts proved very troublesome to the Scholastics. 
Of tlmKC we shall now mention only two, in addition 
te Aquinas; Gilbert de la Porr6e and Albertus 

1 4. Ilurntt, (Irttb PMkmophUy pt i, London, 1914, p. 11. 


Magnus. The position of Aquinas {q.v. ) amounted 
to this, that a rabstance is a thing whose nature 
is not to exist in another, while an accident is a 
thing whose nature is to exist in another. But 
the notion ^ of substance, taken as inclusive of 
existing in itself and also of supporting accidents, 
is very abstract and generic in character, and must 
not be simply transferred or applied to the real 
order of things. Indeed, the being denoted by 
substance is essential, and not merely existential, 
being. For all that, it was in respect of finite or 
created being that the substance category was 
applied by the Scholastic philosophers. Substance, 
or being, may be thought of as a regulative notion 
in the mind, whose content, as objectively affirmed, 
is determined only in the course of speculation. 
This is not to say that the corporeal world, and our 
experience of it, have not to do with the way in 
which we gain our hold on the concept of substance ; 
nor is it to suggest in any way that substance is 
not a category of the real. The world of positive 
phenomena is the foundation of the world of meta- 
physics, but the force postulated by metaphysics 
IS not to be identified, for all that, with physical 
forces. Metaphysics deals with being in itself — 
not in its empirical suchness. It is only in and 
through form that substance is intelligible; and 
form disappears with substance. Substance is, in 
fact, the persistent value which we find subsisting 
throughout all the transformations of phenomena, 
and it is often regarded as the most important of the 
categories. But where, or how, is this substance 
to he found? A substantial entity which shall 
meet the case is what philosophy has sought from 
its earliest beginnings up to the present — in vain. 
No existent has been found in nature, or within 
the whole range of human knowledge, that could 
really remain identical with itself while undergoing 
changes and transformations. It thus becomes 
evident how the substance concept took its rise. 
It was abstracted from cause, was in origin psy- 
chological, and is in character anthropomormic. 
The law of causality could not suffice ; some basis 
in eternal fact still remained necessary ; but no act 
of perception could give such necessary or eternal 
fact a.s was required. It could only be embodied 
in some entity that deserved to be called a sub- 
stance; it coiild only be witnessed to by reason 
itself. Philosophers who believed in a single sub- 
stance called it God ; those who preferred a plural- 
ity of substances still made God the supreme 
substance, and treated other existences as sub- 
stantial only in a secondary or derivative sense. 
Thus it was that the doctrine of substance came to 
be the keystone of Continental rationalism, and 
we shall presently glance at the way in which the 
doctrine worked. 

Thought was further driven to find the source of 
the substance concept at last in the notion of the 
self -identical Ego or subject, whose varying states 
are but attributes of this self-identical Ego. In 
the unity of this self or subject, amid its changing 
states, has been found the substance so long sought 
for by philosophy, unique and incomparable as it 
is among tlie substances of the world. Aristotle 
had already placed the primal ground in pure self- 
activity, actus purusy although this in itself could 
be no final resting-place for thought. His doctrine 
of substance as a self-active principle is funda- 
mental in our cognitive experience. It is an 
intellectual intuition. It springs up in experience 
every time my self -activity is inhibited by anything 
whatsoever. It is but the inevitable making real 
of that which I must so interpret in terms of mj 
real self. Substance is thus an ultimate in experi- 
ence, beyond or behind which we cannot go. 

Descartes viewed substance as existing .per se, 
but his inveterate dualism led to two disparate 
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hypothetical smhstances, each of which he wrongly 
conceived as essentially inert. His ‘ thinking 
snhstance * (res cogitmns) was being whose essence 
is thought ; in thinking, the spirit passively received 
ideas ; its manifestations were accidents of a non- 
extended substance, which wjiis the matrix of 
intensive or psychical modes. Then his ^ extended 
substance^ {res externa) was matter extended in 
three dimensions and conceived as inert ; it was the 
substratum of physical modes ; and its manifesta- 
tions were accidents of an unconscious space-hlling 
sul^tance. It was evidently hopeless for Descartes 
and his followers rationally to account for the 
connexion or intercommunication that appeared to 
subsist bet%veen those two disparate substances. 
They overlooked that such material extension, and 
the modes of motion found therein, are, in our 
actual awareness, psychical manifestations — ^part 
of conscious content, as Berkeley was not slow to 
perceive. Berkeley himself, however, gave no 
satisfactory account— no self-consistent one— of his 
two substances, the finite and the infinite Spirit 
The other substance of Descartes, the psycnical 
form, was attacked by Hume, who argued that our 
conscious awareness is only of psychical states or 
particulars, and these of purely experiential origin ; 
from all which it is clear that we cannot conclude 
to a permanent psychical or thinking substance. 
But Hume’s view overlooked that our conscious 
states are transient, and lacking in power, agency, 
and enduring consistency. Buch a thoroughgoing 
phenomenalism as that of Hume is really out of 
the question, and would render an intelligible 
theory of things impossible. The fact is tiiat, 
whatever he may have done with the notion of an 
unknowable substratum — ^and substance in this 
sense ha roundly denied — Hume did not do away 
with substance in the sense of something which 
exists in itself. He says ; 

* We laay well auk, What cnvsrta induct' us to helicof in. the 
qjMy / but 'tt.s vaiu to ask, Whether there be body or 
mi f That te a point, which wt* inuNt t,ako for jrrantod in all our 
imswnings.' ^ 

Not only so, but he goes on in the same work to 
assume the extriiordinary position of substantial- 
Mng the accidents. 

As for Locke, he no more denied substances than 
did J lescartes, but he held that all our ideas of 
substances come sh<n‘t of exact corresoondenee to 
their obiects. Bubstance meant for him only a 
supposed, but unknown, support for accidents, for 
a prtiper deiinititm of substance he never reached. 
Bubstances were for him supposed to carry with 
them the suppt^sition of Home real being, and sub- 
Kiances and motics alike were constructs (see below). 

At tliiH p«nnt some notice must l)e taken of 
Spinom’s posh ion. Kpinom tried to prove tliat the 
two of D#«mrt4», the thinking and the 

extended, were but attributes of one and the same 
substance— a substantial One-amLAIL 

Ail ami individualift he wicric^d in tid# univfwal sub- 

ntatKQ, UmvarU'ii had d^dlitwl wdaiiartcc In an antb%u<;mii 
mwmer, thoc'^b ht doubt nj«*aut it in tin* Hidiolahti** of 
that which of dctlnitiun iy: * Hy huk-^tant e, I 

imm that whirh k in and m conctdvi^d throutjh : 

m other words, tisat of whi'.'h a oojio'pf.on ran hr Umuoil in* 
deiMirndently of ain *4.hrr roJitH-pUnn." - Thi.-i meuui n'-ivHsiiry 
bomg, or what 11 h* ^rnif « ay. To hiiu tJo.l 

alone wai uU was in Clod, and movul bv Him. 

in S|4m>m altributrs are thasr attributes wkir'e 

oxpWiSw Of cota-Ho the irau-ition from tie* 

two pansHT and sfubstanijoi* of i>e'fnartrH to one ahsoiiUf% 

evcrddtntkml msiwtance iwti-llijyible ono«>jh. Uut 
hU mmhume:^ wais donblfnl ononi?h when hr iKwtsdatetl for 
i ‘ SK pow«r of ielf "determination where!»y it becannMioj^roally or 
not) dlffertnriatwl ndo aitributva anti w’Uh Vlmtewr 

ryHoJl m Ite |H;rli*nmn. Hays H'pimwa, in a 

tornmia of not v«fry r\‘|4ioahle cfjaracior, after all the 
expomifd «|Wisn ifcJ *• By aflrlbnie, I nn ’in ih B wuv'u tia- in- 
tl'lVi*!. m thb 'wi t m****.*'' 

1 A Trinfm pI Untmn kmdon, hk. 1. pt. iv. 
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Spinom might, no doubt, get substance, as one 
anti indivisible and containing an endless multi- 
plicity, in this way, but there was a great deal to 
be said against his turning the term * substance ’ 
aside from the meaning that it had borne, Spinom 
also misused the category of causation, wherein 
cause is an essentially relative and temporal term, 
to style his absolute substance ^ self-caused ’ {cama 
aui). In this way is set up his absolute substance 
or God-Nature (I/eus sive Natura)^ but in a manner 
obviously open to criticism. Tlien, having so 
gained his absolute substance, he treats it, in his 
artificial system, as the ratio or logical ground of 
all reality. 

Leibniz made substance not one, but many. He 
took self-acting force or power to be substance, 
made substance indestructible and immaterial, and 
broke up the one thinking substance into a multi- 
plicity of individuated thinking atoms. These 
simple and nnextended substances were his window- 
less monads, impenetrable and indestructible. 
They constituted essentially active entities. Ac- 
tivity was his basal note. But he left his self-acting 
force unexplained ; and his monads, with no real 
interaction between them, were not satisfactorily 
accounted for either. Logical contradiction there 
may not be, but his supposed harmony without real 
interaction breaks down in the actual universe. 
From Leibniz, however, the individualistic char- 
acter of substance— its essential character, in the 
concrete sense, as individuality — may be said really 
to date. Of course, Aristotle had regarded as the 

E ure form not substance, applied to actual things, 
ut individual substance — the concrete individual 
But Leibniz took the conception away from ith 
Cartesian domination by the idea of space. To 
him each monad is a microcosm— a mirror of the 
universe. Kational monatls are, in the hierarchy 
of sutetances, God’s agents, while sub-rationa! 
monads are His instruments. Activity, m an 
ideal-spiritual function, was, for him, of the essence 
of substantial being. But there are inherent dilli- 
culties in his theory of thes relation of imiivi<lual 
substances to the Suj>rt‘me Mtmad, whi<sh he hM 
left unresolved. By hi.*- dynamical rota <*|d Ions, 
however, he had prepared tlm way for Kant. 

2 . iCaatmn ana post-Kantian developments. 
The sutetance notion began in Kant to .shape itself 
in the form of a subject-activity j that is to my, 
imperfectly or unconsciously the substance notion 
was passing away from the idea of mere deiid suit* 
strata into the conception of a living stihjccfc. 
Bubafcance was, for Kant, that which way kj con- 
ceived m subject, without iticlf ladng protiiciite of 
anything else* He liad got so far lafyoncl the siib» 
stm:ice concept as to mafcc It a categ<iry* Kaat 
laid an epistemological bask for the sulmiancis 
doctrine, which cannot be discussed Imm; lia 
showed how metophysically unfruitful m*i4H llic 
tendency to treat thing and profuirty In ImlttfiMid' 
ence? he triad— and it was a new fldrig— to ttmh* 
substance one of the coiiHtltiittvo elcitionts of cx* 
perienw* Even if he ctarricil lik work tmly Italf 
through, he merits gratitude for doing an itiiicli for 
axjKsrience as he dii 

I« opMwIfig E®rketey*ft Idtiitlllmtloii of king mti the 
tions or oeiag, Kwifc I wted itilwf m tlit 

(B 0 hiirrM<^mt}M ill* thtef in tli« tmn of !!«». Tl»c 
character of autwfcauee wiw dnw Kaiu ^ 

pmteatorpttnmnrat lias’kpmjuU .'ii » fu-rr ? rjfv d.’tmml % 
ibcnght, whereby r4i?ry.iric® eayM 

Upon thit p<*nnuiR'iU ib*- . f : tirff miU Hit 

jar&do'suwl pfi'suion cf Iv nr. > i ’ r *v wa# aiily tlii* 

it,/'. ‘ ' • *{ sJ Af'.. ♦'!>? 

p‘:i 11 ‘-J C.iT. ' ri'.'i ... .4 ■ ‘)i .4 4 

••tirr tbt ,1'". K u.t 'ipt \ ‘1. '• 5 ‘ * '.‘1 

r4 d in .tii b.'?.s . .s i>i j. s ■. t 1 jj! I r; 5.' . r T', 

of p n-'' . n V‘' S' 'u f'-r p- 4' 3 > . 

I j{«»t i‘*' r* .-j - •' <■<!'. ;?." v 

j hsiiM m much at th# u 1124*4 « by 

1 iCtnij Oriwtt, Bml otiicw. m mtd iwl^ 
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0tiniO6 m the pemanent—Kant but ill connects these twa 
The primary and essential idea or notion of substance is that 
of suosistence— that which has a proper being of its own. It 
was essentially by the help of the substance category that 
Kant thought his thing-in-itself. It is not in accord with Kant's 
teaching that a recent philosopher i has treated substance and 
the unconditioned as identical, in Spinozan stj'le. Kant held 
that substance belongs to the category of relation, although it 
haa l>een ably argued that he ought to have held more firmly 
to pure iubstance (not being put together out of parts) as pure 
intuition (A /r.cfiauuuf/, not and ought not to have made 

it belong to his doctrine of the categories. The substance 
conception, it is urged, first makes experience possible, and 
cannot be got from ex|>erience, which at most yields its 
Vorstellung, Against these positions it may he remarked 
that substance m being, and that a Begriff of substance is 
therefore possible, even if we call it an abstraction, and 
challenge its place in the Kantian categories. 

Hegel held substance to be the absolute form- 
category. Metaphysics had, for him, no higher 
category than that of actuality : the actual is the 
system of phenomena ; tins actual is a concrete 
universal; it is a self-subsistent unity, like the 
substance of rationalistic philosophers. But the 
nmrcli of Hegers thought is from substance to 
subject, a thought-unity which breaks itself up into 
its own particulars. Thought, his self-actualizing 
univaimi. became constituted through its own im- i 
manent uialectic, but with a one-siaed neglect of 
Erfahrunq. When it came to the absolute spirit, 
however, Hegel had the merit to make it a person 
{eimr)f not a substance {eines). In the infinite 
positiviuicss (if the substantial this living snb- 
ranee, which is the eternal, is immanent and 
present, in his view, within the appearances of the 
tem|Kjml and transitory. 

Schopenhauer rested the fact of change upon 
iubitance as its unchangeable substratum. To 
him the law of causality held only for phenomena, 
not for 8ul»fcanc6s themselves. The world is mj 
presentation, he says, and the ground or reason is 
Will. Universal, all-pervading Will is the true 
ground or reason of all phenomena ; this, as blind 
and unconscious, is obviously not without affinities 
to the one universal substance of Spinoza, 

l40t« makes sukstance matter of experience, 
and (‘tnphu izes the aspect of the self as subject 
in our knowledge of substance— a term which is 
rathtu' ilbd«iine«l in his treatment. He has a good 
th^al to my of an infinite substance, which encloses 
all things, and in which every event has ite ground. 
Ills uioniMU ii resolute, but not thought out to 
fchi end. II It infinite sutetence is conceived as in 
cimstant change : he ooneeiv«i it w world-idea or 
anhoaf iiig soul of world-culture. His attempt to 
m?t mil the spirituality of the infinite substance 
left it in t(*o Indeterminate a form. His ba^ 
iuMHleiiee, however, wm that idle world is a unity, 
wiih one mml Being eoaditioning md enclosing 
itll other Iwdug. His conception is too attract, 
the Inner cHisence of the unity not being define# 
it dm« not H«u!m that those who have Mcnhed a 
nulwtantiali/xd eoneept of the soul to Lotze ^e 
really right, for the substance was to him a OcAem, 
and the soul was no thing. ^ 

Hartmann took substance, m the metaphysi^ 
sphere, to Ihi pure subject of activity, and the 
uietaphysical subject of such activity to him, 
kdore all things, a substantial unity. The nece^ 
slty for a permanent, unchangeable, non-spatial, 
supra- tern wral substance Hartmann^ founds upon 
the fact (d change. Substance for him subsists in 
itself and for itself, and is therefore of and 
through Itself. It seems, indeed, on his full 
aecfount, to be the last miracle of all. A <J«>ncrete 
itiihsiaiitial moiiwm is what he postulates, and the 
modes are the chmtging accidents of the one co^ 
(Tide mthdmmK II is stress on the dynamic theory 
of mitftet led him to 

of exfeirdon, m Spinom had done. But it was on 
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very inadequate grounds that he sought to raise 
the Unconscious to the position of the Absolute, 
or a thoroughgoing world principle. Benouvier, 
in the final phase of his thought, used the term 
‘substance’ for the monad. But this spiritual 
substance is for him only a sign or symbol to mark 
the co-ordination of phenomena co-existent and 
successive— the continuity of memory and revolv- 
ings in time having their place. There is obviously 
nothing of the old term ‘substance’ here except 
the name; no absolute unity excluding every 
multiplicity of distinct facts, nothing but jiist 
the soul as the theory of actuality thinks of it. 
To the critical realism of Wundt substance is the 
concept which springs from the attribute of per- 
manence. The underlying substratum of things 
is being, unchanging and absolute. But the 
concept has no great metaphysical justice from 
Wundt; he does not allow it to be an original 
concept, but takes it as ground of experience, 
and of purely logical import. He fails to do 
justice to the part played by the activity of the 
object, and he objects to the substance concept 
being applied to inner experience. Wundt and 
Paulsen apply it only to the corporeal world, 
where the atoms are the absolutely permanent 
substratum of all corporeal reality. 

3. Conclusion. — In our discussion it has been 
shown that extension and motion are,^ in onr 
actual awareness, of purely psychical significance. 
This is an important result for substance, from 
the metaphysical point of view. Of course, the 
permanence of substance amid all changes is, 
nevertheless, taken by science as a postulate, for 
it is au axiom with which the scientific mind can- 
not dispense. Hence Haeckel finds the last unity 
in substance, but his substance is too much a play 
of pluralistic-mechanistic elements to be a real 
monism. The law of substance is for him, how- 
ever, fundamental, and in the idea of substance he 
finds matter and energy inseparably bound to- 
gether. But he unsatisiactori]^ confounds matter 
and energy with matter and spirit or mind. It is, 
however, clear that the notion of an ultimate 
material substance is as completely discarded by 
modern science as Berkeley could have wished. In 
metaphysics the substance category has survived 
every metaphysical attack in a way which proves 
the term to meet something ineradicably planted in 
our cognitive being or experience. The fact is here, 
so to speak, its own ground : mere * grounded ness 
is absent ; the character of essmtiahty makes the 
concept of substance. Substance, in its most 
generic concept, is to be taken as real, although 
substance has always, in metaphysics, been non- 
perceptible. We can, by metaphysical abstraction, 
reach a notion of substance that appears, in a sense, 
accordant with that which is fundamentally present 
in modem physics, as reducible to persistent forms 
of energy. Bub Ostwald substantializes energy, 
holds it for substance because existing in space 
and time, and claims his logically over-weighted 
energy concept to be the most universal in science. 
Hartmann allows energy to be a real, objective 
appearance, as much as matter.^ But Kiebl urges 
against Ostwald that energy is an abstraction, 
and that the forms of energy are concrete, so far 
as known to sense, and bound to spatial things. 
He objects to energy as a single magnitude, because 
every form of energy is, in his view, a product of 
two magnitudes, both of them real— a factor of 
capacity and a factor of intensity. The meta- 
physical implications of his energy concept have 
Bot been worked out by Ostwald in any satis- 
factory way.^ It must suffice to say that experi- 

iSee J. Liadsay, Fundamental Froht^pfMmphyjwe.p. 
and A Fhmsopkical System of Thmst%e Xdealimt pp. 
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mm shows that, in analyzing any empirical 
substance, we are dealing with something tliat 
occurs in our consciousness, and has its factors 
there, so that our view of the world is modified by 
this metaphysical reilexion. One notion of sub- 
stance is that it is due to the activity of an object 
given us in sense- perception— an activity inde- 
pendent and causal in its working. This self- 
aaserting individuality of substance has been 
emphasized by realistic philosophers. 

From the standpoint of the realist, * the relation of mind and 
o?>|ect is comparable to that between table and door, and t lie 
coirnitive relation—if you atistracb, as you may, from the dis- 
tinctive character of the mental term—is merely the simplest 
and most universal relation between finite thinjjs in the 
universe. *■ ‘Hence such errors as that we impute substance 
or causality to things on the analogy of mind, instead of actually 
finding them there.' i 

SuhsfcantiaUfey is then an objective implication 
of our experience — in this connexion, our object- 
subject expeiience* Hence the claiin of science to 
have established an objective syntlicsia of cosmical 
relations, whose existence does not depend simply 
on human perception. Nevertheless, substance 
must be souglit, not only in the changing con- 
tinuum of sense, but also m the self, which attests 
itself as substantial being behind all its activities. 
The transcendent substance which we seek must 
be found in the subject, wliose consciousness of 
the object is so exhausted in knowledge of the 
object itself as not to know that it knows its 
object. But this knowing subject, this highest 
unity of transcendental apperception, is itself 
substance, and the support of all being, as we 
know it. In other words, what we are yields the 
fullest consciousness of substance that we have, 
in virtue of its self- identical Kgo amid changing 
states or manifestations. ^ That Ego or conscicois- 
ness already carries witiiin itnoll, m virtue of it® 
own rational intuition, the whole idea of being, 
apprehended m substance and cpiallty. Even 
Irtocke did not fail to incorporate the idea of the 
self in his views on substance, albeit in a scattered 
and misysternatie fashion, which deprived his 
philosophy of the full unity which it might have 
possessed. 

Of course, the whole system of objects, whether 
|>©rsons or things, must be related substantially, 
or grounded in real Isiing. ^ Buch is the basis of 
knowledge— the basis of science and plulosonhy, 
which are thereby made nos??ible to us, Xliis 
objectivism has need to be kept in view from tbe 
metaphysical side itself, with its deep demand for 
a probimnatie substance. E'or insists nee is some- 
times made on the permanence, singularity, ami 
activity of Eubstanc#, as attributes of iul»tance 
due simply to man% projection oi his own perdur- 
Ing, uniiied, and active self. In other words, the 
eubstance concept is aceusotl of btdng really an- 
i!iro|K>inorphlc. But an uneonditloncfl knowledge 
is eertamly impossible, and the world known by 
m may stfll be an honest world. Our knowledge 
is of the objective— the real ; and knowledge is 
always of that wliicb transcends wltat is given In 
mere sense- perception.® Knowltslg© of the ob- 
jectively real can never be satisfactory so long m 
it is reganled merely m a multipHcity of imrt®, 
without l^ing token up into the unity of the 
subject* Knowledge of substance we have nmn 
to & through its attributes or predieable nualltb^® : 
there I® for us no knowing substance without 
knowing <|ualily ; the substance so known is that 
wiikh underlies or bkids substance and attrlbutoa 
together* Our knowledge of mibstance Is thus not 
of 'sabstonce per #ij, us contrasted witli its attri* 
butCE. But, If we make substimee nuTcly a unity 
of the qmlitks, we got only a Imre ab^inct unby, 

t & Altawdtr* fk4 Mwi4 nu4, pp. 
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which cannot help ns in any concrete fashion. 
Hence the real must be held, as Hegel in.sisted 
to be the individual — the self-fulfilling suliject in 
the manner already shown. 1 1 is scarcely necessary 
to refer to the peculiar use of tiie substance cate- 
gory by J. E. McTaggart, who makes minds or 
spirits find their metaphysical satisfacli^m in 
substance, not in self-consciousness, I'o him the 
self is substance existing in its own right, and 
spirits have their self-identity in their sub.stance 
and its persistence. The theory is not one that is 
likely to appeal to many minds. 

In view ot all that has been advanced, the con- 
cept of substance is here taken to be that of an 
absolute fonn-concejjt-— the absolute self-determin- 
ing activity, in fact, and foundational in import- 
ance for ni<‘tM{il!y.'.ics. We cannot get ahmg 
metaphysically without this concept of substance, 
in some form or other, be it as matter, or energy, 
or soul The substance category has yielded to 
that of spirit ; the substance com^eptioa has been 
replaced by that of subject, for the substance 
concept has been shown to be no atlequate or 
exhaustive one for our ultimate consciousness of 
what we are ; and there is <>j>cncil ui> I he discovery 
of a real Absolute, whom, an extcrna,ii/A‘il, we know 
as existential counterpart of the unity of experi- 
ence. The wmy to a spiritualistic monism iu thus 
reached, on which no more need now be said. 
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SUDRA,— Madras are the fourtli* or wYvile* 
flavs in ancient Hindu society . ai^ coiH ranted nitfi 
BnilimafiH, or prie4s* K.^atriyas, or ivariior^, ami 
VaHjas, tbe f^mmion folk. 

1* Name.- -The derivation of llm term uu- 
verfain. Naiivo writorsderito ir from Hkn nsm ii, *U\ 
la* It 1 h8ui ^iip|a*..o4 timt if wa’*^ori:dfo 

ally tjm a tiibo living iioar the In4«% and 

it ims Wen cofnphrtnl with tbat of tbo 
on the lower Indus and of I be Xf§imt iribe In h, 
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Araklioaia.^ Tliev have also heefi identified with 
the Abhiras and Wishfidhas, a black, long-haired 
race of aborigines, not originally a component part 
of the Aryan race, but brought under its influence 
by con<|^uest ; and it has been supposed that, the 
Sildras being thus the first tribe reduced to servi- 
tuile by the Aryans, on the further occupation of 
India by the Aryans the name was extended to all 
the servile classes. The name Dasyu or Mlechchha 
was then applied to the unsubdued foreign tribes, 
who did not speak Sanskrit and had not been influ- 
enced by Aryan culture.® Zimmer identifies them 
with the Brahiii of Baluchistan. The latest view 
is that the term was probably applied by the Vedic 
Indians to the nations opposing them who ranked 
as slaves, and also to various classes of humble 
position who supplied the needs of the village com- 
munities, and it included Aryans who, on account 
of some offence against tribal discipline or for other 
reasons, were excluded from the Aryan community.® 
Fiiste! de Coulanges^^ compares the position of the 
Boraan plebeians with that of the oudras, as the 
fonner had no sacra or ancestors, and did not 
belong to a family or gens. 

2 . Legendary accounts. —The uncertainty felt 
regarding the meaning of the name is reflected 
in the contradictory legends accounting for their 
origin. 


In ttie hjmn known m the Ptmi^a when the primal 

male, was cut Into pieces, * the Br§Jiman was his mouth ; 

the Eijanya wiis mailj* his arms; that which was the Vai^ya 
was hk thi'jrhs; the Sudra spranjc from his feet’ The same 
stoiy* is toki in liu; Wiatjavata ii. 6.87. The Bthad 

Jmn^aka stitca that Brahma created the caste of 

the Sddras ‘:w tlu* rtounsjher. The earth is the nourisher.*® 
The Taittirlya BrMmai^ says: *Xhe Brthman is a caste 
derived from th© gods ; the Sudra is one derived from the 
Aitims/ or demons,^ Accordinjf to Manu, *for the sake of the 

S rosperity of the worlds, he Ithe Creator] caused the Brthmaoa, 
le Ki^atrlya, the Vai4ya and the Sudra to proceed from his 
mouth, his arms, his thijjchs, and his feet.’8 In a later passage, 
however, he says that * elepHanis, horses, Sudraa, and despicable 
harharians, lions, tliyers and hoars are the middling states, 
fau%d hy the quality of darkness {tdmasiy^' Again, in the 
Vduu we are told that ‘ those who were cleansers (?), 

and ran about on, service, anti had little vigour or strength, he 
{Brahmil) cal led ISudrim ... he i^igned the practice of the 
mechattical arts arwl service to the «udras/n> According to the 
Uarifatfiia^ the Hutiras were formed ’from a modi6cation of 
-enoke . . . the Klklras spreati over the earth are unserviceable 
owing to their birth with all its circum-stances, to their want of 
Initiatory rites, and the ceremonies ordained by the Vedoa.*!! 
Finally, in the 3t!Mbh(irata 13 a.nother theory is suggested : 
*Tbrae r*Hl4st«bod Brkbmans [twice-born] who were fond of 
seasnal plcasurtt, Hery, irascibie, prone to daring, and who had 
forsaken their duties, fell into the condition of Ksatriyas. The 
yellow liribmans Ctwice-lK>rn) who derived their livelihood from 
twva ami ngricultuiMj, and did not practise their duties, fell into 
thi^ state of Vaislym The Brihmans [twice-bom] who were 
addicM Ui violcnro and ly ing, who were covetous, and subsisted 
bv all kinds of work, fell into the imsition of Sudras. ... He 
wise y unclean, Is addicted constanUy to all kinds of food, per- 
fornii alt kinds of w»^rk, to abandoned the Veda, and is desti- 
tute of pur® otorvanc®, is called a Sfidra.^^® 

One point wamfi to be clear from this medley of 
priestly legend— that the Sfidras, from the fact of 
tlteir creation, though it was from the feet of 
Bralim&, and in spite of the contempt with which 
Uiey were regarded, were acknowledged to be 
members of tiie Hindu polity, in contrast to 
the outer non-Aryan barbarians, the Dasyus or 
Mlechchhas.’^^ jt . 

3 . Fasition of Sfldras in the law literature. — 
While theoretically the Sudras were included in 
the Aryan society, it became tlie leading principle 
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of their overlords to reduce them to a condition of 
degraded servitude. This was probably due to 
two leading motives : (I) the desire to preserve the 
purity of the dominant whiter race, and thus pre- 
vent as far as possible connuhium between the two 
peoples, by inflicting degrading punishments for 
violation of the laws of marriage, and by reducing 
the offspring of such unions to a condition of 
humiliation; (2) as in the case of the Helots of 
Sparta, the desire to guard the ruling race from 
the danger of insurrection on the part of then- 
slaves, who were numerically superior to their 
rulers, and thus constituted a perpetual source of 
danger. The position of the Sudras under Brah- 
man legislators is clearly stated in the law-books — 
the Laws of Manu} and the Sacred Laws of the 
Xryas as taught in the schools of Apastaraba, 
Gautama, Vasi§tha, and Baudhayana.® 

‘A ^udra, whether bought or unbought, a Brahmapa may 
compel to do servile work; for he was created by the Self- 
existent (Svayambhu) to be the slave of a Brahmapa, A Sudra, 
though emancipated by his master, is not released from 
servitude ; since that is innate in him, who can set him free 
from it? ’3 ’A low-caste man who tries to place himself on 
the same seat with a man of high caste, shall be branded on his 
hip and be banished, or the king shall cause his buttock to be 
gashed.’ 4 if a Sudra has intercourse with a woman of the 
twice-born class, if she was unguarded, he shall be mutilated ; if 
she was guarded, he shall lose his life.5 If a Sudra intentionally 
listens to a recitation of the Veda, his ears shall be filled with 
molten tin or lac ; if he recites Vedic texts, his tongue shall be 
cut out ; if he remembers them, his body shall be split in twain.® 
The sla^ng of a Sudra by a Brahman is a minor offence, causing 
loss of caste (upapdtaha)J The penalty for killing a Sudra is 
the same as that for killing a flamingo, a crow, an owl, a musk- 
rat, or a dog. 8 Another tex^ fixes the penalty for slaying^ a 
Vaifiya at one hundred, and a Sudra at ten cows.® Eating with 
a Sudra is strictly forbidden ; if a Brahman dies with the food 
of a Sudra in his stomach, he will become a village pig in his 
next birth, or be bom in the family of that Sudra. 1 ® Food which 
has been brought by an impure Sudra, whether he has or has 
not touched it, must not be eaten.n If a Sudra touches a 
Brahman, the latter shall cease eating. 12 

Among other disahilities of the ^iidra the follow- 
ing may be mentioned. 

He cannot be initiated, is he a Judge, 14 receive leaving at the 
mind-rite for the dead receive spiritual advice from 

a Brahman, 16 sacrifice, 17 or travel with a sndtaka (a Brahman 
who has completed his studentship).!® According to the same 
authority, his duties are to serve meekly the other three castes, i® 
but he may not carry out a dead Brahman, if men of the same 
caste are at hand, for the burnt-offering which is defiled by a 
Sudra’s touch hinders the passage of the deceased to heaven .20 
A Brahman who gains his subsistence from Sudras ranks with a 
breeder of dogs, a falconer, one who defiles maidens, and him 
who delights in injuring living creatures . 21 But, with his 
habitual inconsistency, the lawgiver rules that, among Sudraa, 
a Brfihman may eat the food of his friend, cow-herd, farm- 
labourer, slave, or barber. 22 a Brahman may confidently seize 
the goods of his Sudra slave, for that slave can possess no pro- 
perty.28 While intercourse of a Sudra with.> Brahman woman 
Is sternly forbidden, a Brahman may have a Sudra wife, and her 
son receives a share of the inheritance.24 

4 . The Sudra in modern times. — The position 
of the Sudra in N. India differs from that in the 
South, 

In Bengal a distinction is drawn between what 
are known as * clean ^ and ‘ unclean ’ Sudras. This 
is explained by Jogendra Nath Bbattacharya 
thus; 

*To form an idea of the exact status of these [the artisan 
castes] and other clean Sudras, the reader should bear in mind 
the following rules of the Hindu caste system :--l. A man of 
any of the superior castes may drink such water as is fetched 
or touched by a dean Sudra, whether the water be of the river 
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or from uny other source, 2, The water of the river 
Ganges, though feu^hwi by an unclean .Sudra, is not thereby 
renders unfit for the high caste Hinciu’s drinking purposes. 
But every other kind of water is ]t><>ii'^ted by the touch of an 
unclean Sudra. S. Even the wawr of the sacred Oanf^es is 
rendered useless to a Hindu by the touch of a non*ltlndu. 

4. The touch of non- Hindus and unclean Sudras being con- 
taminating, it is only the clean Sudras that can render the 
necessary personal service to the high caste Hindus like the 
Brahmans, Hajputs, Valdyas, and Kayasthas. 5. The twice- 
born castes cannot, without rendering themselves liable to 
expiation, <‘at ar>y cooked food touched in' a Sudra. The result 
of this ride is that a Sudra menial, whether clean or unclean, 
can be of no use to a high caste Hindu for the actual cooking | 
of his food, or the serving of it. In fact, in the absence of his J 
Brahman cook, the h^h caste Hindti has himself to cook the 
food of his servant. For the actual cuisine work, the clean and 
the unclean Sudra stand on the same footing. But while the 
clean Sudra cana8.‘‘ist in the process in various ways, the unclean 
Sudra is nob allowed oven to enter the cook-room. It is for 
this reason that the clean Sudraa alone are usually appointed 
menials in Hindu households. Another important difference 
between the clean and the unclean Sudras lies In the fact, that 
wliile a Brahman can minister to the former without losing his 
Brahinani.^m, he oannet show such honour to the latter without 
being d<‘gradcd for ever. Further, tiiough the Sbastras forbid 
the accepiaime of the Smlra’s gifts without any reference to his 
status, yet in practice tlie best Hraiiinans do not hesitate to 
accept the bounty of the Nava Sayakaa {or clean SudrasJ, when 
the amount offered is a large one.’ i 

The author seems to be anconscious of the 
strange picture which he draws of the caste system 
in Bengal at the present day. It attempts to 
adhere to the primitive four-group system of 
Vedic times ; but this has become graauaUy broken 
down when certain of the so-called menial groups 
secure a position of wealth and authority. They 
retain the name of Scidra, but they become * clean/ 
m contrasted with their humbler brethren who 
accept a position of servitude. As he points out^ 
the greed of the Bnlhman priests is tending, by 
the acceptance of gifts from classes which they 
hold to be impure, to render the archaic system, 
under modern conditions, unworkable. 

In S, India, on the other hand, especially by 
Brahmans and by those Europeans who take their 
caste nomenclature from Brahmans, the term 
SMra is applied to tlie mass of the Dravidlan 
population, including many easto which claim a 
nigh social position and enforce rigid prei'autions 
I MMu Cmtu m4 SecU, Ckieutta, isSS, p. 22S. 


to secure personal purity, such as an cxagjg^rated 
fear of pollution not merely by the touch but 
even from the immediate neighbourhood of out- 
castes.^ 

‘Whilst it is evident that the entire mass of the IJrAvidlws 
were regarded by Menu and the authors of the Mahal.hirate 
and the Furicas as Kshatriyas by birth, it is remarkable tiiafc 
the Br&hmans who settled among the Dravidians and formed 
them into castes, in imitation of the castes of the North, setun 
never at any time to have given the pravidians-with the 
exception perhaps of the royal hous«i— a higher title than that 
of Sudra. They might have styled the agricultaral cImsw 
Vai^j'as, and reserved the name of Sudra for the village hcrvanta 
and tee unenslaved low castes; but acting apparently on tne 
principle teat none ought to be called eitiier Kshatnyw or 
vaiiyas but Aryans, and that the Bravidtans were not Aryans, 
they seem always to have called teem Sudras, however Mspect- 
able their position. In consequence of this tee title Sudra mn^ 
veys a higher meaning in Southern than in Northern India* 
... In ifeuthern India it was upon tlm middle and higher 
classes of the Dravidians that tee title Sudm wm conferred. 
... The Brahmans, *' who came in peatpbly and obtains 
the kingdom by flatteries," may probably have perfuadM the 
DravidiSns that in calling teem J^Cdra they were conferring 
upon them a title of honour. If ho, this TOlicy 
Hticceasful ; for the title of Sudra hoA never been W tee 

Dravidiau castes ; and hence while in Northern India the Sudra 
is supposed to be a low-castjc man, in Souther India he gener- 
ally ranks next to the Bnilmian. The term Sudra, however, is 
really as inappropriate to any class of Dravitlians as the term 
Kshatriya or VaiAya. It is better to designate each Ihuvidian 
caste simply by ite own name/ ® 

In Reference, however, to popular sentiment, afc 
the Madras census of 1901 the use of term 
* Sadm ' by enumerators was forbidden. The dira- 
culty arising from the use of the term is shown by 
the necessity of dividing the ill-organized N&yar 
group into high, mtermediate, and low-easte 
gudras.® 

LrrRiuT 0 aB.—The chief authorities have been If tee 

comae of the article. For the Bengal Budras see H. H. Rlsiey, 
Tribes and Ca&tes ^ 2 vols., Calcutta, iSfil ; and for 

S. India E. Thurston, Cosfe# and Tribes of N. vola. 

MMlras, 1909; G. Oppert, On the Ongiml I nhabttimds qf 
Bh&ratavar^ or India, Westminster and Leipzig, WOfi. 

w. Crooke. 
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